The  Iver  Johnson  is  always  safe 

No  level's  or  buttons  to  adjust — nothing  to  remember.     It  is  the  idt 

revolver   for  your   home. 

Drawn  tempered  piano-wire  springs  keep  the  Iver  Johnson  permanent 

alive   and   ready.      The   perfectly   bored    rifle   barrel   speeds    the    bull 

straight  as  a  streak  of  light. 

Choice     of     three     grips: 

Regular,  Perfect  Rubber, 

and  Western  Walnut. 


Three  Booklets  Free 

All  worth  reading.  "A" — Firearms;  "B" — Bicycles; 

"C" — Motorcycles.       Yours  free,    merely    for    the 

asking. 

If   your   dealer   cannot   supply   the  , 

Iver  Johnson,  send  us  his  name  and  /C 

address.    We  will  supply  you  through 

him. 


IVER  JOHNSON'S 
ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 

345  River  Street 
FITCHBURG,  MASS. 

99  Chambers  Street, 
New  York. 

717  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco 


ecrets  that  Suddenly  Made 


The  Simple  Recipe  Used  by  a  Man  Who  Rose  from  a  $26 
Clerkship  to  a  $10,000  Job  as  Salesman  Almost  Overnight 

By  JAMES  F,  SPENCER 


N  a  recent  issue  of  American  Mag- 
azine I  told  how  I  got  my  start 
in  selling.    I  related  how  a  friend 
mine  i^opped  in  on  me  one  day,  all 
'ssed   up  like   a   "bloomin'   bloated 
llionaire,"  and  told  me  an  amazing 
ny  of  ups  and  downs,  and  how  he 
lally  turned  to  the  selling  game  and 
lade  good. 
I  related  how  Joe's  first  selling  job 
sted    three    weeks — his    second,    six 
;eeks — his  third,  less  than  two  months 
—and  then  how  he  learned  the  secrets 
pi  selling   that   suddenly   boosted  his 
earnings  to  $10,000  a  year. 

I  told  how  I  had  been  struggling 
dong  for  years,  making  a  bare  living, 
never  getting  ahead  very  far,  and  how 
it  seemed  that  I  was  up  against  a 
stone  wall  so  far  as  any  increase  in 
my  earnings  was  concerned. 

Then  I  explained  how  Joe's  story 
inspired  me  to  try  ray  hand  at  selling, 
how  I  got  Joe's  secret  of  learning  to 
sell,  and  how  I  finally  jumped  to  earn- 
'ngs  of  $192.30  per  week  as  against 
^  $26  a  week  formerly. 

Right  here  I  want  to  mention  a  few 

f  the  reasons  back  of  Joe's  success 

nd  of  mine. 

First  let  me  say  that  any  man  who 

is    dissatisfied    with    his    lot — who    is 

tired  of  being  held  down  to  a  salary 

which    can   grow   only   very   slowly — 

who    wants   more    "elbow   room"   for 
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developing  his  natural  powers,  can  do 
no  wiser  thing  than  getting  a  line  on 
the  possibilities  in  selling.  No  work 
that  I  know  of  is  better  paid  or  more 
enjoyable. 

Salesmanship  is  the  kind  of  work 
that  is  productive.  The  man  v/ho 
gets  the  orders  is  the  man  who  gets 
the  money.  Other  lines  of  work  are 
what  are  termned  "non-productive" 
and  if  an  employer  hates  to  pay  for 
anything  it  is  for  non-productive 
work.  Every  time  a  little  increase  in 
salary  is  given,  it  simply  adds  that 
much  to  the  expense.  In  selling  it  is 
different.  The  salesman  gets  orders 
and  every  time  he  gets  an  order  it 
means  a  profit  to  his  firm. 

In  salesmanship  a  man's  value  is 
determined  absolutely  by  himself.  It 
does  not  depend  on  another  man's 
whim.  If  the  salesman  is  successful, 
he  has  got  to  be  paid  big  money,  or 
some  other  concern  will  grab  him,  and 
an  employer  is  always  anxious  to 
keep  a  star  salesman,  because  star 
salesmen  are  scarce. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  learned 
about  salesmanship  was  that  as  soon 
as  a  man  knows  how  to  sell  he  can  go 
out  and  sell  anything.  He  has  a  pro- 
fession— a  trade.  The  secrets  of  sell- 
ing are  fundamental.  The 'man  who 
can  sell  hardware  or  groceries,  or  any, 
of  the  staple  lines,  can  go  oiit  and  sell 
stocks  and  bonds,  insurancp,  real  es- 
tate, or  any  of  the  special  lines,  be- 
cause the  same  principles  that  apply 
in  selling  groceries  also  apply  in  sell- 
ing insurance  or  anything  else. 

The  same  motives  that  induce  a 
man  to  buy  one  thing  will  induce  an- 


other  mean  to  buy  another  thing.  We 
have  got  to  make  certain  appeals 
either  to  the  customer's  love  of  profit 
— to  the  customer's  vanity — to  the 
customer's  desire  for  comfort,  and  to 
many  other  motives.  As  soon  as  you 
have  learned  the  human  motives  and 
the  kind  of  sales  talk,  that  impels 
action  you  have  learned  the  funda- 
mental secrets  of  selling. 

The  trouble  with  most  salesmen  is 
that  they  go  about  it  blindly.  They 
think  a  knowledge  of  mer- 
chandise is  about  all  they 
need.  Yet  a  number  of 
men  who  have  been  with 
concerns  all  their  lives  are 
failures  at  selling,  simply 
because  they  do  not  know 
the  basic,  underlying  rea- 
sons that  produce  the 
sales  reaction  in  the  cus- 
tomer's mind. 

For  example,  there  are 
certain  ways  to  get  an 
audience — certain  ways  to 
open  a  sales  talk  in  order 
to  get  a  man's  undivided  interest — 
certain  ways  to  make  a  man  eager  to 
know  just  what  your  story  is  without 
seeming  to  force  yourself  upon  him — 
certain  ways  to  act  to  get  a  man  to 
act  at  once  instead  of  putting  you  off 
— certain  ways  of  knowing  when  t6 
stop  talking,  and  certain  definite  prin- 
ciples of  overcoming  every  possible 
objection  that  may  arise  in  the  pro- 
cess of  making  a  sale. 

Many  salesmen  after  years  of  ex- 
perience learn  some  of  these  principles 
by  instinct.  Some  salesmen  go  along 
for  years  and  never  learn  these  prin- 


ciples. The  most  successful  sales 
in  the  country,  however,  observe  t) 
principles  whether  they  realize  it  kjl 
not.  How  much  better  it  is  to  begin 
right  at  the  start  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  these  rules  and  principles! 
That  is  what  I  did  and  that  is  why  I 
was  successful  right  from  the  start. 
Joe  did  not  do  it  from  the  beginning 
and  was  a  failure.  As  soon  as  he  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  these  selling 
secrets  he  became  a  success. 

Joe  and  I  went  to  head- 
quarters when  we  wanted 
to  learn  how  to  sell.     We 
took  the  Course  in  Sales- 
manship    issued     by     the 
National      Salesmen's 
Training  Association,  and 
Ave    have    them    to    thank 
for      our      success.        We 
might      have      flounderf 
around  for  years  withf 
getting     anywhere     If     i 
had  not  been  for  the  sales 
instruction    they   gave   us. 
The    course    is    based    on 

the  experience  of  many  of  the  big- 
gest and  most  highly  paid  salesmen 
in  the  country  and  is  boiled  down, 
classified,  and  arranged,  so  that  it  is 
easy  to  understand  and  easj'  to  get 
tlie  most  out  of.  The  course  is  given 
entirely  by  mail,  so  that  you  can  study 
it  in  your  spare  time  in  your  own 
home.  The  free  employment  division 
of  the  Association  is  at  your  disposal 
in  lielping  you  to  find  a  position, 
either  as  a  city  or  travelling  salesman, 
to  your  liking — they  have  constantly 
on  file  more  applications  for  positions 
than  they  can  possibly  fill. 


I  suggest  that  you  write  to  the  National  Sales- 
men's Training  Association,  Dept,  50A,  Chicago, 
lU.,  for  the  same  information  that  Joe  and  I  got 
(Then  we  wrote.  There  never  was  a  time  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  country  that  salesmen  could  jnalce 
as  much  money  as  now.  People  have  more  money 
than  ever  before.  They  are  buying  more  things 
than  ever  before,  and  a  salesman's  job  is  easier 
to-day  than  ever  before  if  he  knowi  how  to  sell. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  write  a  letter.  Just  mail 
the  coupon  below  or  a  post  card  to-day.  This  one 
move  may  change  the  whole  course  of  your  life.  I 
om  uiaHing  this  statement  in  further  appreciation 


of  what  the  Association  did  for  me.     Do  not 
this  important  matter  off,  but  write  to-day. 


put 


r 

J  National  Salesmen's  Training  Ass'n, 
'  Dept.   50A,   Chicane,    III.,    U.   S.   A. 


With  no  obligation  on  my  part,  please  sond  me 
I  full  information  about  the  N.  S.  T.  A.  Training  and 
1  Employment  Service.  Also  a  list  showing  lines  of 
[business  witli  openings  for  salesmen.  i 


I  Name 


I  Street 


[city I.. State 


">no  housewife  had  selected  $550  worth  of  Fur- 
shings  locally  before  learning  of  this  new  Larkin 
^..n.  The  same  selection  at  our  low  Factory-to- 
Family  prices  cost  her  only  $350.  Wouldn't  you 
call  this  saving  of  $200  worth  while  ?  May  we  send 
all  the  interesting  facts?  Over  1,000  Home  Fur- 
nishings on  easy  monthly  payments.  Learn  how 
economically  your  home  can  be  brightened. 


Now  you  may  furnish  anew  one  room,  or  a,  whola 
home  on  the  most  convenient  terms  Imaginable. 
Take  two  years  to  pay  for  furnishinga  bought  on 
this  new  Factory-to-Family  Plan.  Payments  as  low 
as  17o  a  day.  112-Page  Book  FREE — you'll  spend 
many  profitable  hours  looking  over  this  BOOK  OF 
BETTER  HOMES.  Complete  guide  for  beautify- 
ing your  home.     Write  for  it  now. 

IHCeiifgaDayFays 

FOR  THIS  SYMPKONOLA 

Plays  all  records,  Victor,  Colombia,  Edison,  Pathe, 
Little  Wonder,  Emerson.  Take  a  year  to  pay,  after 
30  days'  trial.  Compare  its  tone  for  cleamtss, 
volume,  with  more  costly  instruments.  Return  at 
our  expense  If  It  fails  to  make  good. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  Symphonola  Book  FREE. 
Shows  this  and  other  Symphonola  etyles,  sold  en 
easy  payments. 

SYMPHONOLA  RECORDS,  ^l   ZlJ''\ont 

dance,  popular,  clear  sounding,  full  toned  disc  records. 
Playable  on  any  Phonograph. 


Fqsbf  Years  f  o  Pay  for  a  Symphonic 
;r— Guaranteed  25  Yrs. 


Mellow    toned,    beautiful    models    in    genuine    Ma- 
hogany,    Oak    and    Walnut.      Sold    the    celebrated 
Larkin  Factory-to-Family  way.     Payments  as  low 
as   17c   a   dav.     Many  music-lovers  have   saved 
$100  to  $200  in  buying  Symphonies.    30  days' 
^  ^       ,^     trial    in    your    h.ome.      Four    years'    time 
■^^g.   ^v     viithout    interest.      Convenient    monthly 


payments.    Ask  today  for  FREE  Cata- 
log    illustrating     and     describing 
Symphonies.     Shows  Insti-uments 
r^  "X^    in  actual  colors.    State  wheth- 


er  interested  in  Symphon- 


"=..-..;. V,  ^> 


'*„ 


Oj.      •.. 

-^     Ji    ■ 
•  o    ■  Z> 

%■■■■' 


^.>^ 


^cTo 


^,-^:-"/. 


'■'c. 


ic  Piano,   Player  Piano 

(which  any  one  can 

,      play)      or      Baby 

f^.'S.      GRAND.   Write 

«"■%  "^o,  *{  />^^     Catalog. 


C 


^ 


% 


'"o. 


y/^ 


'% 


Eaty 

Monthly 

Payment* 


.'^T^;?^ 


Address 

/»  >v       Z"-*-^/**    rf^^        Desk  WA130, 
•    e^Xr«WVir/«    LrXU:  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


"Since  taking 
my  course  with 
tiaSalle  Extension 
University  my 
earning  capacity 
has  increased  400 
per    cent." 

H.   S.   W. 

"Have  passed 
Ohio  C.  P.  A. 
examination." 

E.  P.   B. 

"Your  course 
has  benefited 
me  so  mucii  that 
it  netted  me  a 
500  per  cent. 
profit  in  aj'ear." 
F.    H. 

"Salary  in- 
creased 288  per 
cent,  within  a 
year  from  en- 
rollment." 

L.    C.    B. 

"Returns  in  six 
months  were  ten 
tunes  the  cost 
of   the   course. " 

F.  J.    F. 


"Have  beeu  ad-' 
vanced  five  rO"' 
sitions  since  talt- 
iiig  L  a  S  a  1 1  e 
Course." 

H.   C.   L. 

"Since  taking 
the  L  a  S  a  1 1  e 
Course  I  have  in- 
creased my  sal- 
ary nearly  300 
per    cent." 

E.   J.   M, 

"Have  advanced 
from   ledger  cleric 
to     auditor     and 
salary   .increased 
GOO   per  cent,   in 
tv70    years." 
G.  W.  A. 
"Salary 
has    more     than 
doubled         after 
completing       fif- 
teen lessons." 
D.   B.   H. 
■     "W  0  u  1  d  not 
take    $3000.00  for 
my        course    — 
have      m  a  d^ 
1,200.00    in    last 
three    months." 
R.    W.    H. 


Put  Yourself  In  a  Bigger  Job 


Salaries  from  thirty- five  hundred  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  and  even  lai  gar  are  ready 
now  for  proficient  Business  Managers, 
Expert  Accountants,  Auditors,  Comptrol- 
lers, Banking  Exjperts,  Cost  Accountanta. 
Sales  Managers,  Traffic  Managers,  In- 
terstate Commerce  Experts  and  Ocrre- 
spondence    Managers. 

This  Is  your  big  opportunity.  Tou  can 
step  into  one  of  these  positions  the  day 
when  you  can  show  that  you  can  handle 
the    work. 

TRAIN  BY  ISIATL. 

Only  your  spare  time  is  required  to 
secure    the    training    for    which    Business 


pays  the  large  salaries.  Get  in  months 
under  the  direction  of  the  l,aSalle  ex- 
perts, intormS-tion  you  cannot  obtain  in 
years   from  your  own  experience. 

The  tuition  Is  small  and  you  can  pay 
on   our  easy   tei-ms — a   little   each   month 

if    you    wish.'  „ 

SEND  THE  COUPON. 

Find  out  about  this  LaSalle  training 
for  advancement.  .Mail  the  coupon  and 
we  will  send  full  Information  about  a-ny 
of  the  courses,  the  moderate  fee  and_  the 
easy  terms — also  our  valuable  book  "Ten 
Tears'  Promotion  in  One."  Tour  copy  is 
ready   for   you   now.    'Mall    the    coupon. 


LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY   "T^e  ^,Zi:',,f;'f ''.',' 

D^Bt.    8316.K.A..    Chica,.o.    111.  Extens^on    Umversity 

Send  me  free  ''Ten  Tears'  Promotion  In  One,"  also  catalog  and  particiilars 
regarding  course  and  service  in  the  department  I  have  marked  with  an  X. 
I  —  I  BUSTNiESS   ADMINISTRATION: 
' — '  rrainlng   for   Official,    Managerial.   Sales  and 
Executive  positions  in  Busineise, 

I — I  BUsaNESs  ;letter  writing: 

' — '  {New  Coiu'se)  Training  for  positions  as  HouBe 
Correspondemts,  Supeivieors  of  Correspondence, 
Mail  Sales  Directors,  Correspondence  Critics, 
Letter  .Executives  j  and  in  the  handling  of  all 
sped'al    coii'es'pondence     (credits,     collections,  i 


I  —  I  INTERSTATE    COM- 
'  —  'MERGE    AND    RAIL 
\VAY     TliAFPIC : 

Trainirug  for  posi- 
tions as  Railroaa 
and  Industrial  Traf- 
lic  Mana'gers,  Traf- 
fic  Experts,    etc.        e 


sales,  adaufltmenta.  etc.)   i'n  whicii,  expert  let-  I I  BUSINESS-  ENGLISH: 

ter-'^v^iting  afciUty  is  reatiired.  Training  for  positions   as  Business  Correspond- 

I — I  ECIGHEB  ACCOUNTANCY:  ents.  Business  Literature  and  Copy  Writers. 

I — I  Training  for  positions  as  Auditors,  Oomatrol-         tTTrprpTTvir   vi-amTn    q-PT^ATfTMa. 
leis.-  'Certifiea,Pul>Uc  Accoimtantls.   Co^t  Ac- i—|^rf£TrVB,  PUBLIC    SPEA^^^ 
coiHDtants    etc  >  '  l__|i raining    m-    tine    art    ot    forceful,     eftectiv© 

, .BANKING  A>ND  FINANCE-  speech — Ministers,    Salesmen,    Fraternal   LeaiS- 

I — I  Training  for  -executive  positions  in  Banks  and         "*•  Politicians,  etc.  . 

Financial  institutions.  Tellers.  Oashiera.  Trust         30MMEROIAL  SPAiNTSH: 
Officer^.   Financial  Managers,   etc.  | — Irraiaing  for  positions  a^  Foreign  Correspond- 

I — I  ^rA  .  •    .        J    .    .       .      .  J-  — ent  wifh  Spanieh-Speaking  Countries. 

•Tratnlng  for  admissioa  to    bar     and    executive 

—  business   positions     reqpulring    legally     trained  i—i  EXPERT  BOOKKE'EPICSIG: 

meiu.  Degree  of  LL,  B.  conferred.  |— I  Training  for  position  oi*  Head  Boobkeejjer, 


Names. Address Present  Position 

i'   ,'       SEE  PAGE  66   F&R  LIST  01^^  LaSALLE   MEN  WITH   PROMINENT   ORGANIZATIONS. 
---   -     -  -  7 


nurses 
persons 


Toil  know  that  "Vibration  means  new  life,  pcwer.  health, 
beiuty.  You  know  it  is  Nature's  way  to  banish  pain  and  to 
give  you  new  energy  and  vitality.  You  know  all  of  this, 
but  do  you  know  fhat  the  BIG.  problem  of  science  has  been 
to  devise  a  hand  vibrator  that  would  be  absolutely  satisfac- 
fory  in  every  way?  That  problem  Jias  vanistied.  We  have 
solved  it.  We  have  triumphed  where  science  failed.  Our 
new.  wonderful  Vitapulser  is  GUARANTBEtD  to  effect  all 
the  astonishing  benefits  made  possible  'by  this  wonderful 
method  of   treatment. 

iFrom  now  'on  the  Vitaiiulser  wiill  be  pointed  to  as  the  cor- 
rect method  to  gain  good  health,  new  life,  streng-t'h,  vital- 
ity and  freedom  from  the  numberless  disorders rheuma- 
tism, sciatica,  sore  amd  stiff  muscles.  Indigestion,  neuralgia, 
lumbago,  etc. — that  come  from  faulty  circulatioii.  It's  a 
wonderful  instrument!  It  effect<s  quick  results.  First  trial 
demonstrates  its  extraordinary  powers.  Not  an  experiment 
but  a  proved  success.  Hundreds  of  doctors  and  trained 
use   it   in  daily   practice    to   inject   rew   strength   into   worn-out   and   "eickly" 


nAm/LSM- 


requires  no  connection  with  electric  wires.  Different  frorri  other  Instruments!  It 
supplies  its  own  power.  You  can  operate  it  anywhere.  It  Is  simple,  light,  compact, 
easy  to  handle  and  cannot  get  out  of  order.  Compare  it  with  old  fashioned  vibra- 
tors and  ma£.'3age  machines  and  you'll  quickly  understand  wihy  the  Vitapulser  is  the 
modern  choice  of  thousands  ol  careiul  buyers. 

Everyons  Can  Afford  This  Marvelous  Instrument 

If  you  are  iiolding  back  from  buying  a  vibrator  because  you  think  the  price  is  out  of 
your  reach,  here  is  your  chance  to  own  one  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  We 
have  taken  care  of  the  price  question.  Makes  no  difference  what  other  maohines 
sell  for— j'ou  can  afford  the  VitaOulser.  the  Wireless  Vibrator. 

S«»Mf  rtri  ArkT^»«rtval  The  Vitaptilser  lis  sold  at  a  rock  bottom  price  that 
^%iiL*.*.  v»a»  rt.  jp  |j  <  vr  V  M  Ji  enormous  sales  make  possible.  AND — you  need  not 
decide  to  buy  until  after  you  have  tried  one  lin  your  own  home.  This  remairkable  in- 
strument niust  first  prove  Itself  to  you.  We  will  send  soil  one  oil  approval  for  test- 
ing purposes.     Coupon  belo\t  brings  Approval  Offer. 

Ri»mJirW»l-»1*S  RrtrtU-  Fr^*» '  "The  Vital  Impulse"  Is  a  remarkatily  iriterestlng 
ivernarKSDie  DOOK  rrce.  ^^^^  ^^  t^e  important  subieot  of  olrQU-lition  and 
Its  relation  to  the  boundless  energy  and  .lay  of  perfect  health.  Tells  yiju  ho,'sv'  many 
women  and  raen  everywhere  have  literally  "made  themselves  over",  and  how_';ii'nr;v 
you  can.:  If  you  are  weak,  mentally  and  physically  depressetl,  and 
are  not  100%  efficient  iihd  getting  everything  out  of  li-fc,  you  should 
n.ot  waste  a  nainute  sending  for  it. 

Commonwealth  ElectHc  Mfg.  t;o..  6001  Bdalto  Bldg.,  St.  Lonis.  Mo. 

CLIP  THJS^  QOm'p.N  NOW!  Your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon,  or  on 
a  POST  CABD  bntigs  you  FREE,  the  Vital  Imipulse  book  and  complete  details 
of  QUI-  approval  offer.         Send    for   them   right   now,  'before  you  turn  this  page. 


CommonweaJth  Electric  Mfff.ro..6001  Rjalto  Blflff..  St.  Louis.3Io. 

i.send   tacts  about  youi'   Special  Approval  Offer  of   Vitapulser,   also  send 
FRDB.  reniarkable  book.  Vital  Impulse, 

iName ; , ; 

Street    and)    No 

fatyr.  •■•.•••• B<ate 


BEA 


um.i.Bi:TonRfi 


Headed  Three  Lists — 
Appointed  Rural  Carrier 
T  received  an  appoint- 
ment a  few  days  ago  as 
an  R.  F.  D.  c;nrrier 
from  the  office  rc.ncd 
above,  having  made  llie 
highest  grade  (90. CO)  in 
the  exam,  of  about  25 
applicants.  Besides  ti.is 
I  also  stand  No.  ]  on 
the  Carrier  register  at 
Chattanooga,  T  e  ;i  n., 
with  a  grade  of  81'  bo, 
and  No.  1  on  the  P.  O. 
register  at  Athens. 
Tenn.,  with  a  grade  of 
90.20.  I  know  I  woiil'-l 
not  have  done  so  weil 
had  it  not  been  for  your 
instruction. — William  D. 
Conner,  Shepherd,  Tenn. 


If 


Tlioiisands  of  men  are  needed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  various  departments  of  the  Civil  Service.  Men 
ai-e  needed  for  Railway  Mail  Service,  Letter  Carrier  Ser- 
vice, Post  Office  Clerks,  Internal  Revenue,  Immigr.'ition, 
Customs  House,  Postmasters  and  other  divisions.  Tiic 
positions  are  permanent,  as  no  one  cnn  discliarge  you  fo" 
any  personal,  religious  or  political  reason.  Promotions  are 
rapid  and  go  to  those  wh.o  are  most  worthy, 
pulls,  no  lay-offs,  no  strikes,  no  straw  bosses. 


There  are  no  \ 


or   less 
travel 
Washin 
United 


.Why  be  satisfied  with  a  poor  pay- 
ing  position  when  you  can  get  into 
the   Government    Service   and   ea;  n 
$100    to   $175   a  month   right    from 
the    start    and    earn    promotions 
oaying     as     high     as     $3,000     to 
$10,000    a    year?         Hours    are 
easy — ^usually        eight        hours 
per   day.     You   can   work   at  home   or 
throughout    the     country    or    come     to 
gton  or  to  the  Panama  Canal  or  other 
States  possessions. 


Get  This  Free  Book 


If  you   arc  an   American  citizen   18   years   old   or 
r.-jore  you  are  elieribJe  to   a  Government  Civil  Ser 
vice  Position,  and  -n-e  want  you  to  liave  a  oodv  of 
our  BDlendiil.   fullv   iilustiiated   book     tcllinz  vou 
how  to  secure  it.    Send   in  tlie  counon  todav  or 
jiist   a   postal   carrl.      This  Tjook     is     absolutely 
froa   to  cltizena  of   18    years    and   ud.        It 
tells    everytliine   vou    want    to    know    about 
Government    positions,    salaries   na-id.   v.'hat 
liie    work    is,    the    requirements    for    appli- 
ca-Tits.  and  describes  the  assistance  render- 
ed to   ambitious  younff  men   by   Mr.    A.    R.    ^^ 

Patterson,  who  was   for  eight  years  the  U.  i  ,.  ,^  ^,.   .,  o       •       a  v.     t 

-     --   ■  -  -  Find  f  ratterson  Civil  Servsco  School 


S.   Civil  Service  Secretary -Examiner.     . . 

out  now  just  how  Mr.   Patterson   can  'iielp  ' 
you  to  land  a  steady.  ffood-Daydns:  position 


with   the   U.    iS,     Government. 
couDon   today.      Address 


Mail     the    '  Government    positions, 


Patterson  Civil  Service  School 

1?3  News  Building,         ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


173  JS'ews  B!dg.,   l?ochest«r.  N.  Y, 

Please   send    me    your    free   "book    abo 


ut 


Name     

Addres.s     •  ■ 

City State ..... 


lA^  ^•^t^'S  Bv  ,  -^^Z"  Co 

Seed  Gr*  <"  ==t    ^-e-  p>~  3 


Burpee's  Annual  for  1920 

The   Leading    American    Seed    Catalog 

For  1920  Burpee's  Annual  has  been  greatly  improved.  Burpee's 
Annual  contains  164  pages,  with  more  than  a  hundred  of  the 
finest  vegetables  and  flowers  illustrated  in  the  colors  of  nature. 
It  is  a  complete   guide  for  the   flower  and  vegetable   garden. 

Write  for  a  free  copy,  and  please  mention  "World  Almanac." 


d  Growers  Philadelphia 
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BEST -BUT  NOT 
HIGH  PRICED 


OVERSIZE  CORD  TIRES 
SUPERIOR  FABRIC  TIRES 
AND  RING  SHAPED  TUBES 

Sold  by  good  dealers   everywhere 

MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY   -   MILLTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


[s  the  business  position  you 
hold 


AB-E  you  the  President 
Jt.  ^  of  a  corporation  ?  Do 
you  feel  that  3'^ou  have 
passed  beyond  the  point 
^vhere   added  training   will 


your 


effective- 


increase 
r.ess? 

Here  are  more  than  1 7,000 
c'orpo'-ation  presidents  who 
investigated  and  convinced 
themselves  that  they  could 
2")rofit  by  the  accumulated 
.experience  of  other  success- 
fiiL  men. 

Are  you  a  manager,  a 
salesman,  an  auditor,  an  en- 
gineer ?— it  matters  n'ot.  In 
the  list  somewhere  are  men 
in  your  position,  and  in 
every  line  of  business, 
whose  problems  are  pre- 
cisely like  yours. 

In  what  ways 
do  businesses  differ? 

USINESSES  differ  only 
in  details;  this  is 
a  fundamental  truth  that 
applies  to  all ;  the  man  who 

knows  all  departments — ■ 
sales,  accounting,  factory 
and  office  management, 
costs,  advertising,  and  cor- 
iporation  finance — is  the 
man  who  is  equipped  for 
the  positions  of  higher  ex- 
ecutive   responsibility. 


Here  you  will  find  a  list  of  the  95,000 
men  tolio  have  enrolled  in  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Institute,  classified 
according  to  the  positions  that  they 

held  at  the  tivie  of  their  enrollment: 

NUMBER  OF 
POSITION  SUBSCRIBERS 

Presidents    17,084 

Vice    Presidents 3,596 

Treasurers    3,352 

Secretaries 7,072 

Controllers     748 

Sales    Managers 3,3G6 

General    Managers 2,104 

Managers    I6,lfiO 

Auditors     2,9(^2 

Superintendents .  ..       4,921 

Advertising    Managers 1,950 

Accountants    3,636 

Traffic   Managers 2,808 

Credit   Managers 1,470 

Bank    Cashiers 1,555 

Chief  Engineers 

Chief  Draftsmen 

Chief  Chemists 

Chief  Metallurgists 

Department  Heads,  Foremen       4,964 

Draftsmen 

Engineers 

Chemists 

Metallurgists 

Office  Managers 

Chief  Clerks 

Branch  Managers 

Purchasing  Agents 1,490 

Miscellaneous 2,685 


1,144 


7,388 


6,324 


Total    95,779 

Find  your  oimi  position  in  this  table.  If 
you  feel  that  your  business  is  "differ- 
ent," remember  that  each  one  of  these 
subsciHbers  came  to  the  Institute  be- 
ccMtse  he  realized  that  he  -needed  to 
know  more  about  the  great  fundamental 
princijiles  underlying  all  business.  Every 
business  differs  in  its  details,  but  every 
business  man  benefits  by  beoomim/g  more 
familiar  with  the  problems  that  are  be- 
ing met  and  solved  in  other  departmenta 
und   in   other   lines. 
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For  years  thie  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  has  de-' 
voted  itself  exclusively  to  giv- 
ing men  that  all-round  knowl- 
edge of  business  fundamentals 
that  equips  them  for  executive 
positions. 

The  Advisory  Council 

USINESS  and  educational 
authorities  of  the  highest 
type  are  rej)resented  on  the 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Insti- 
tute. The  Council  consists  of 
Frank  A.  Vanderlij)^  the  finan- 
cier; General  Coleman  du  Pont, 
the  well-known  business  ex- 
ecutive; John  Hays  Hammond, 
the  eminent  engineer;  Jere- 
miah W.  Jenks,  the  statistician 
and  economist;  and  Joseph 
French  Johnson,  Dean  of  the 
New  York  University  School 
of  Commerce. 

Decision: 
An  essential  to  success 

THE  great  difference  be- 
tween the  successes  and  the 
tragedies  of  life  is  exjaressed 
usually  in  one  single  word — 
Decision. 

Two  men  read  the  facts  re- 
garding life  insurance;  both 
have  the  good  intention  to  act. 
One  man  does  act;  and  the 
other  waits  until  it  is  too  late. 

Two  men  covet  progress. 
One  man  will  read  this  adver- 
tisement  and   act,   and   a   year 


froiix  Sow  will  Kave  made 
greater"  progress  toward  busi- 
ness success. 

The  other  will  Hesitate;  and 
next  year  will  find  him  just 
where  he  is  to-day. 

You  have  decision.  Decide 
now  that  you  will  spend  a  sin- 
gle evening  in  investigating  a 
training  that  has  done  so  much 
for  other  men,  whose  problem 
was  precisely  like  your  own. 

Investigation    is   easy 

To  make  investigation  easy 
the  Institute  has  published 
a  116-page  book  "Forging 
Ahead  in  Business.'*  This  is 
a  book  of  facts  and  letters — - 
facts  about  the  scope  of  the 
Institute's  training;  and  letters 
from  men  who  tell  just  what 
that  training  has  done  for 
them.  It  is  a  valuable  book; 
yet  it  is  free.  A  copy  is  wait- 
ing for  you.     Send  for  it  now. 

Alexander  Hamilton   Institute 

2 1 7  Astor  Place      New  York  City 

Send   me  "FORGING  AHEAD  IN 
BUSINESS"— Free 


Name   '.'..«...) 

Print  here 

Business         ' 

• !!•••■! 

Business 

Position  .J 
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_  Only  10,000  of  these  marvelous,  instantaneous 
picture-taking  and  making  cameras  to  be  sent 
out  absolutely  on  approval  without  a  penny  in 
advance  just  to  prove  that  if  is  the  most  won- 
derful  invention— the  camera  sensation  of  the 
age.  So  you  must  send  for  it  qaick!  Just  think 
of  it— the  nev/  Mandel-ette 


Takes  and 


es 


e 


Tou  press  tiie  button,  drop  card  in  developer  and 
in  one  minute  take  out  ii  perfect,  finished  post  card 
photo  2Vax3i^  inches  in  £>ize.  Camera  itself  is  about 
41/2x6x7  inches.  Loads  in  daylight  16  to  50  post  cards 
at  one  time. 

NO  FILMS— NO  PLATES— NO  DARK  ROOM 

Not  a  bit  of  the  muss  and  bother  of  the  ordinary  kodak  or  camera. 
It  is  instantaneous  photography.  Universal  focus  lens  produces  sharp  pic- 
tures at  all  distances.  Pictures  develop  and  print  automatically.  Can't 
over-develop;  results  simply  amazing. 


(No  difference  who  you  are,  where  you  live  or  what  your  aige,  we  will  send  you 
the  complete  "Mandel-ette"  outfit,  including  tripod,  aibsolutely  on  aipiproval  and 
give  you  10  days  to  test  it.  (If  not  satisfactory  return  it.)  But  when  you  see 
what  elegant  pictures  it  takes — so  quick,  so  easy,  with  no  trouWe  at  all — if  you 
Wish  to  keep  it  you  send  us  50c  a  week  until  our  special  price  of  $10  is  paid. 

EASY  PAYMENTS— NO  REFERENCES 


(No  red  tape  of  any  kind. 
Lots  ol  fun  and  big  profits. 


Weekly  payments  so  small  you'll  not  notice  them. 


NO  EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED 

Plain  instructions  and  everything  comiplctc  with  outfit  so  you  can  begin  taking 
pictures  the  moment  it  arrives.  We  guarantee  that  even  a  child  can  operate  it. 
Mail  coupon  right  now.    'No  risk  or  Obligation  to  keep  camera. 

^>«— ->THE  CHICAGO  FERROTYPE  CO. 

{Desk  743  Ferrotype  Building,   Chicago,   III. 
;.       (Send    me    at    once    one    complete    Mandel-ette    Camera    outfit    including 
i.tripod,   supply  of  post  cards   and  instructions.    I   agree   to  examine  and   test 
i'it  thoroughly  and  if  satisfied  keep  it  and  pay  you  50c  a  week  until  your  special 
price  of  $10.00  is  paid.    Otherwise  I  will  return  it  at  the  end  of  10  days. 

Name 

; 
street  and  No 


Town. 


,  \State ' 
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CERTIFICATED 
ELECTRICIAN 

I  UU     mtfl         LIO  I  lN  I      more  trained,  gradu 

ate  Electricians  I  Thousands  have  gone' into  the. 

Government  service   and  there  is  sv-ch   an! 

^unusual  demand  for  competent  electrical 

'men  that  I  am  making  a  wonderful  offer' 

at  this  time. 

HERE   IS    YOUR   OPPORTUNITY!   1 

want  to  send  you  my  spjendid  offer  now. 

Don't  hesitate  becaus<^  of  age  or  experience. 

There  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  now  for  all 

men  who  will  qualify  as?  trained  Electricians. 

Prepare     yourself    for    a    real   position   by   my 

Home   -Study     Course     In    Practical    Electricity. 

I    am    Chief    Engineer    af    the    OMcago    Eneriheerlng 

"Works.     I    have    trained    thousands    of    men    and    can 

heflo    yoTi    better    than    anyboidy    else.     We    also    have 

laree.  splendidly  eaulpt)ed  dhops.  where  3'ou  c'an  come 

at   any    time   ifor    specHal    Instruction    without    cKai-ge. 

No   oitSher   cwireapondence   school   can   eive.wou  ithla. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  Rieflit  now  I  am  grtvine  a,  bis. 
vaJuaible  eunprise  that  I  cannot  explain  here,  lo 
every  student   wlio   answers   thla  aldl     Write   to-dayj 

«     $46  TO  $100.00  A  WEEK 

'  Go  after  some  real  money.  Qualify  tfor  one  of  the  tttiouaands  of  apJendM  uosltlona 
iDen.  lAll  you  need  to  stant  is  a  few  moniths'  snajppy,  practical  Instruction  itrom  a 
onrpetent  enslneer.  Cnme  to  me — twm'l  I'll  give  you  my  personal  care  to  insuire 
i-old  and  e(flficlent  ■nroffress.  My  coairfle  is  (Intensely  piractical.  It  is  hisrhly  condensed, 
mtrilfied.  up  to  date  and  comxilete.  I  am  bo  sure  you  will  make  a  splendid  succeBs  in 
ul8  study  that  I  ■will  Guarantee  Under  Bomd  to  return  to  yoU  every  cent  Paid  .for  tui- 
on  if  you  aa-e  not  entirely,  satislfled  -wlhftn  you  receive  your  Eleotirlcian's  Certifloate 
fante^  (you  ae  a  graduate  af  my  school. 

FREE LESSONS   AND   OUTFIT FREE 

Sena  me  the  I^ee  Outfit  Coupon  at  oaco.  Bo  it  nowl  For  a  limited  period  I  am  tuaking  a  Blashing 
,  la  tli^  -coBt  of  filtloti,  and  giving  each  new  student  a  grand  outfit  of  Electrical  Tools,  Material  and 
triimenta-r-ln  ad'iltion — Absolutely    Fre«.    I  will  also  send  you — free   and  full  prepaid — Proof  Lessons 


shoTir  you  how  easily  you  can  be  trained  at  home 
.enter  this  great  profession,  by  means  of  my  new, 
Ised  and:  original  system  of  mail  instruction.  ' 

i$rr*   l=*ROMRTL.Y 

tthe  full  fe&nfeflt  of  this  great -"Ofifer. 
iid  the. Coupon  or  a  postal  for  .free  in- 
toation    without   delay.     Po    it   noiW— . 

or&  my'firee  offers  and  guarantee  are 

•hdrawru  ^  J, 

V^CBXEp  ENGINEER  COOKE 

t^ldEigo  Eiifflneerlng  Works 

*  l>BaPT.   666 

'^WTC^GO. 


USE    THIS    "FREE    OUTFIT"    COUPON 
CHIEF    ENGINEER   COOKE,    Dept.  £66, 

441    Cass  St.,   CHICAGO,    ILL.  ^^ 

8lt:    Send   at   once— fully   prepaid   and  dm^tmr 
tree — complete  partloulatt  of  your  great  offer,  ' 
thla-  moatlu  -     I 


Name 


V* 


/ 


r~ 


J 


-I 


v>-. 


?*^lt  QANT ,  go  Qff  by  accidwt^ 


"I 
I 


.,|^  :_  People  don't  deUbei'ately  throw  revolvfers  on  the  ' 

["j'  -  4^  -r  floor— but  occasionally  they  do  drop  them  acciden- 
tally. If  the  revolver  is  an  Iver  Johnson  there  is  no 
danger;  it  can't  go  off  no  matter  how  hard  it  falls.  ; 


p^S^'^p :   ^  ^^iTbere  :i«-- orily  one  way,  to  discharge  an  Ivei^^^'%'. 
1^1^;^;  '^i|i|Doli5isori7--irit«dntionally.    ;It  won^tgo  ofimntit  t*u4  tc.:^:1  ' 


l|^\p.. : ;  ffii^^j"  pulls  thfe^trigger  ail  tbe  way  bacTc. 


.Ci.:ilh>'.- 


:i^:^l  '■ 


& 


Tells  Why 

it  will  pay  everj'  farmer  who  needs  a  tractov  to  buy  thes 
Waterloo  Boy.  Send  for  it  to-day.  Get  fully  accjuainted  with 
the  merits  that  have  made  the  Waterloo  Boy  the  leader  among 
"Three  Plow"  Tractors — why  it  operates  with  less  kerosene  and 
lubricating  oil  than  others;  why  it  is  easy  for  the  average 
farmer  to  expert;  why  it  costs  less  than  other  tractors  in  the 
long  run. 

Don't  fail   to   send   for   this   free 
book  to-day.    Ask  for  Package  W. 

John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 
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f  Totally  Disabled,  You  Are  Guaranteed  a 
Monthly  Income  for  Life 

At  Death,  the  Face  of  the  Policy  is  Paid 
to  Your  Beneficiary 

An  Accidental  Death  Benefit,  Which 
Doubles  the  Face  of  the  Policy,  Is  Also 
Included. 

Dividends  and  Other  Attractive  Features 
A  Most  Comprehensive  Contract 

.Whether    Single     or.  Married,    with    Children 
or   Other   Dependents,     Whether   You    Carrj^ 
Life  Insurance  or  Not,  Get  the  Rates  on  this 
Low   Cost   Policy,   and   Study   its    Provisions. 


le  Prsidential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Inccrporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
FORREST  1^,  DRYDEN,   President  Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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**The  Book  the 
Inventor 

KEEPS" 

Mailed  on  request 
without   charge 

Write 


INVESTORS  »Wt 
MAKUPACTbf>EHS 


SIXTH  EOmON 


i^ 


^ 


A    valuable 


reference   hook 
for  In  ven  tors  and 

Manufacture  rs 


C59  F  Street  N. 


v.,  Washingto-^,  D.  C. 

Established   1869. 


er.'BsxKOLM.y^f.maBu.^titt  -fasaaEssmmB 


IJ-X-^'S^ 


t^  i^^. 


When  You  MUST  Have  Immediate  PROTEC- 
TION from   DROWNING  and  EXPOSURE 
— You  Need  au— 


■--:3> 


'2  0 


Keeps 


'en  Seconds  ^^^ 


Not  Air  Inflated 

Buoyancy   Is 
Indestructible 

Warm  and  Dr' 


\\ 


Other  devices  may  keep  you  afloat,  but  cannot  be  relied  upon;  nor 
will  they  protect  you  from  exposure — the  causa  of   most  deaihg  at  sea. 

IntU.O.  riAlT  ULrARimtril  ^^nns    protected     "thousands 
on  the  way  'oTer  there.' " 

STEAMSHiPCOMPANIES RECOMMEND  fJtuarTn'owieTe 

of   lives   saveii    where   death    without    an   ETer-Warm    was    certain. 

ON  YACHTS  AND  POWER  BOATS  ^^^^^.^Z^^: 

Suits    are   being  used   because    they   are   acknowledged   the    "cnly 

life-saving  device   that  has  made   good" — the  only   device  in  which 

YOU    CANNOT    DROWN— YOU    CANNOT    CHILL 

Ask  for  Pamphlet   "119-A." 

NATIONAL  LIFErPRESERVER  CO., 

II   BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  Bowling  Green  8609 

Terriiorial  Agencies   Granted 


Tone  varies  greatly  in  different  makes  o£  plionograpfis"* 
And  it  is  for  improved  tonal  quality  that  aii  producers  strive. 

It  does  not  take  a  trained  musical  ear  to  appreciate  the 
superiority  of  The  Brunswick.  You'll  notice  the  difference 
at  once. 

The  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduction 

Old  conceptions  of  tone  gave  way  to  new  when  The 
Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduction  appeared.  It  possessed 
radical  advances,  revolutionizing  features.  One  of  these  is 
the  Ultona,  a  simple  device  for  playing  all  records.  By  a  turn 
of  the  hand  the  correct  needle 
and  diaphragm  are  presented 
to  each  type  of  record. 

A  fresher,  truer  tone  is 
secured  in  The  Brunswick 
by  the  Tone  Amplifier  —  an 
ail-wood  throat.  Because  it 
is  built  like  a  fine  violin  with- 
out any  metal  in  its  construc- 
tion, it  eliminates  the  usual 
strident    metallic    harshness. 

Go  to  any  Brunswick  Dealer 
and  he  will  demonstrate  this 
remarkable  method  of  re- 
producing musical  sounds. 
A  single  hearing  of  this  great 
instrument  will  move  you  to 
enthusiastic  praise. 

THE  BRUNSWICK -BALKE- 
COLLENDER  CO. 

Genera!  Offices: 
623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave,,  Chicago 

Branch  Houoea  in  Principal  Cities  of 
United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 

Canadian  Dislribulors: 
Musical  Merchandise  Safes  Co.,  Excelsior 
Life  Building,  Toronto 
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Our  Ca 


Contains    150  pages    of 
information  pertaining  to 

Sporting  Guns       Hunting  Outfits 

Ammunition  Foot  Bail  Basket  Bail 

Gymnasium  Apparatus 

Indoor  k\Mk  Outfits 

Ice  and  Rolior  Skates  Snow  Shoeing 

Skiing  and  ail 


Fall  and 


It  is  a  continuation  of  our 

Catalogue  79  W 

which  contains  170  pages  of  Base  Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Golf,  Athletic  and 
Sporting  Clothing  and  Shoes — Canoes,  Camp  Outfits,  Cutlery,  Bicycles,  Daylo 
Flashlights,  Dog  Collars  and  all  Summer  Sporting   Goods. 

Besides  these  we  Issue  a  Fisfirng  TaeWe  Catalogue  78  V/,  containing  170  pages  of  Tackle  suitaMe  for  all 
waters.    Eaoli  of  Hie  aljove  Catalogues  will  be  mailed    on    receipt    of    10    cents,    to    partly    cover    cost. 


Sdioverling  Da^ 


302  Broadway 


New   York 
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jcoa: 

Mr.  Oldham  was  telegraph  operator  for  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  fcwentj'^  years.   He 
is  fifty-eight  years  old.    One  day  he  read  one  of 
my  advertisements  and  the  possibilities  of  making  money  in 
the  Auto  Tire  Repair  Business.    In  a  few  v/eeks  he  had  pur- 
chased and  installed  a  Haywood  outfit,  and  was  doing  business 
for  himself.    A  short  time  ago  he  wrote  us 
that   his   income   in    four   months-  was    as 
much  as  it  had  been  in  Two  and  One- 
Half     years     as     Telegraph     Operator. 
There    are    thirty    million   tires   in    use 
every     day — punctures     and     blow-outs 
are    common.     Something    going    wrong 
all    the    time.     New    tires    advancing    to 
prohibitive  prices.    Owners  forced  to  have 
their    old.  tires    fixed.     I    have    500    other 
places  to  be  filled  now. 

/  Must  Have  500  Men 

to  All  these  places  within  the  next  60  days 

I  have  a  big  interestiner  book  to'  send  you — a  toook  ebout 
•tires — it  tells  all  about  them — how  thev  are  reoairea  bv  the 
Havwood  method — explains  this  business — sives  insid«  fierures 
and    DTOifit.     Gives   actual    -orooX   of   success.     What    these    men 

have    done    you    can    do.      S2Ci00    to    $4000  ^,m^____ 

a  year  is  conservative.     One   machine   will   ^^"""^■■■^■_ 
elve   you    a   start.     Ail    you   da   is   ooen    a    ^    ox.  Haywood.  Plrcs. 
shop,   put  out  a  Haywood  sigrn,  and  auto  ^    nnwumnriTird  vrnninmnntnA 
owners    will    come    .to    vou.      There    la     jT    nQPCOfl  life  S  tQUlPIIlfilll  GO. 
a    biff    opoortunitv    awaitinc;   you.  J^  1224  Caoitol  Avpnii 

Sifim  the  CooiDon  and  mall  it  today.     ^  Tniiiannnnns    ina  ^ 

or  send  a  Dost  card  OP  letter.         jTr,  "ia»anaDoU8.  ind. 

iKuuinnn  Tine  o  roiiiniirii'r  nn      ^  ^^^  Sir:— Piease  send  m©  Joui 
HAYWOOD  TIRE  &  EQUIPMENT  CO.^^book    on    Haywood    mre    IReI>air 


M.  HATWOOD.  Pres» 
1224  Capitol  Ave..  Indiananolis,  Ind, 


^r     Plamts  and  full  particulars  on  yoitr 
^r    National    Tire    Repair    Service    and 
^   details  of  your  FHEB  sohool  of  tiro 
repairing. 

Name ' 

Address •-        .-.».^.,.« 


vitamine      ukulele  lank 

Freudian      escadrille  lorry 

Rotarian      fourth  arm  Taube 

Bolsheviki   Soviet  Boche 

camouflage  ace  brisance 

arid  'hunareds  of  others  are  defined, 
and   pronounced   in 

WEBSTER'S 


**TheSupreme  Authority'* 

400,000  Vocabulary    Terms 
30,000  Geographical    Subjects 
12,000  Biographical   Entries 
6,000    Illustrations  and 
2,700  Pages 
Thousands  of  Other  References, 
Tlie    Only     dictionary    with     the     new 
divided    page,    characterized    "A  Stroke 
of    Genius."    Type    matter   is    equivalent 
to  that  of  a  ftfteen-volurae  encyclopedia. 


//  YOU  seek  Efficiency 

and  Advancement 

Why  not  let  the 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

Serve  you? 

Ai'e  you  still  uncertain,  and  do  you  have 
a  feeling  of  embarrassment  when  called 
upon  to  use  these  new  words,  and  to  pro- 
nounce them?  Why  not  overcome  this 
lack  of  information  and  class  yourself 
with  those  Vho  know;  those  who  win 
success  in  all  lines  of  activity? 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
constantly  use  the  New  International  as  a  nec- 
essary tool  in  their  work,  as  a,  stepping-stone  to         

pvomotion  and  larger  usefulness,  as  a  court  of  ^eg.  Edition.     ladia-Paper  Edilon 
last  appeal.     We  all  value  insurance.    Why  not 
insure  against  loss  caused  by  errors  in  your  use 
of 'English? 

■Write  for  Soeciinen  Pafires*  lilustirations.  etc. 

Free  iPocket  Maips  §f  you  mention  tihe  World  Almanac. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  SorinKfield,  3Iass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Gentlemen :  '  Send    specimen    of 

Regular  and  India  papers.  niuB., 

terms,    etc.,    with    FKEB    maps. 

W.  A, 

Name    , ,:. . 


Address 


I 

&!,^i^ 


*& 


Cliampion  Mop  of  tlie  Worl^ 


**The  Swab  Comes 


a  k 


>» 


jThis  mop   gives   almost   unbelievable    results.     It   makes   youv   floors 
RIVAL     YOUR     PIANO    in    brightness     and     cleanliness.       Try     it 

"Seeing   is  believing."      Sold   on   approval. 


$1.50  Complete. 


BUFFALO 

i     3&0   fillicolt  St., 


Buffalo,    N.   Y. 


ST« 


In  Your  Auto  Radiator 
or  Cooling  System 

Permanently,  in  5  to  10  Minutes,  with 


-    A   Liquid  Compound   Guaranteed  Satisfactory.     Try   it. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO.,  350  Elltcott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


No 


in  Bicycle  Tires  if  you  treat  them  with 

NEVEELEAE  TME  FLUIB 

25c  tube  will   DOUBLE   THE    LIFE   OF  A  TIRE! 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO.,  350  EHicolt  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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The  Free  Booklet  Is  for  Adults 

Only— It  Will  Not  Be   Sent  to 

Cliildren. 


Your  use  of  Enftlisli  proclaims  you  to  the  world.  What  you  say  tells  what 
vou  are.  Your  language  largely  determines  your  place  among  successful 
men.  The  greater  j'our  vocabulary  the  greater  your  power  of  expression 
and  influence  upon  your  fellow  men. 

Commence  now — let  Grenville  Kleiser  teach  you  through  his  Mail  Course 
in  Practical  English,  how  to 


Enlarge  Your  Stock  of  Words — 
Use    the    Right    Word   in    the    Right 

Place- 
Write     Tactful,     Forceful     Lett-ers, 
Advertisements,       Stories,       Ser- 
mons,  etc. — 


Become  an  Engaging  Conversation' 

alist— 
Enter    Good    Society — 

Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power, 
and  Influence  in  Your  Com- 
munity. 


It  'Will  take  only  some  of  your  spare  moments  at  home;  no   repellent  grammar 
study;  each  le.vson  as  clear  as  daylight;  and  inspiring  to  the  highest  degree. 
The  average  man  of  to-day  can  add  largely  to  his  efficiency,  influence,  and  in- 
come if  he  will  give  a,  few  minutes  each  day  to  Grenville  Kleiser's  fascinating 
Mail  Course  in  Practical  English.    Many  thousands  have  done  so. 

JOHN  BURROUGHS 

Famous   Naturalist  and   Writer: 


BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

Distinguished  Novelist  and  Short-Story  Writer, 
Author  of  "Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  "Seventeen," 
etc. : 

"Your  course  is  almost  painfully  needed  by 
many  professional  writers  and  speakers.  A  stu- 
dent who  intelligently  follows  your  course  wUl 
Imow  what  he  is  talking  about  when  he  talks 
or  when  ho  writes.  His  audience  will  certainly 
kiiow,  because  he  will  talk  well,  no  matter  what 
his    subject." 

"How  to  Become  a 
'■Master  of  English," 

This  Booklet  is  absolutely  free.  It  teems  with  in- 
formation on  English,  and  Mr.  Kleiser's  new, 
common-sense  method  of  teaching  it.  Tou  will 
find  it  of  great  interest  and  value.  Send  the 
coupon  and  get  it  free.  No  agent  will  call  upon  you. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Publishers  «f  the  Famous   "New  Standard 

Dictionary." 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


FREE 


"1    see    valuable    and    helpful    hints  in    these 

lessons.    Any    young    man    or    woman  who    has 

an    undeveloped    literary    talent    ought  to    profit 
greatly   by   this   course." 


FITNK  &  WAGNAILS  COMPANY, 

Dept.  310,  New  York  City, 

Gentlemen: — Send  me  free  of  charge  by  mail, 
"How  to  Become  a  Master  of  English,"  to- 
gether with  full  paiiticulars  of  the  GreavUle 
Kleiser  Course  in  PiacUcal  English  and  Men- 
tal   Efficiency.  ■ .: 

iMame    , 

Lccal  Address , ,..., 

Street   and   No.    or   It.  P.  D;;- 

■   '       i_    ■■     -'  '-^  r* 

Post    Office    

Date  State  


WILL  send  you  oi^  ten  days'  free  1*^'^®^  ^  high-grade  No.  4 
visible  writing  Underwood,  with  Bac.^  Spacer  aiid  Tabu- 
lator, Stencil  Attachment,  Two  Color  Ri'^^on,  Waterproof 
Cover,  and  Special  Touch  Typewriting  Instrucu'^^^  Book,  that 
will  teach  you  to  operate  this  simple  Underwood  in  ^^^^  ^^^Y' 
I  will  send  you  an  Underwood  (rebuilt)  for  much  less  than  .'Manufac- 
turer's price.  I  guarantee  to  deliver  the  machine  to  you  in  perfe«3  ^^'P" 
dition.  You  don't  even  have  to  buy  the  machine  at  the  time  you  get  ifc 
You  can  try  it  for  ten  days  tree,  and  then,  if  you  are 'not  entirely  satis- 
fied in  every  way — send  it  back  at  my  expense. 

Five  Year  Guarantee 

I  personally  stand  back  of  ev- 
ery machine  that  eroes  through 
my  factory  witli  a  written  five 
year  gu:.rantee  of  service. 
200,000  customers  confirm  my 
reliability.  That  means  I  guar- 
antee the  machine  I  put  into 
your  hands  to  give  you  five 
full  years  of  service. 

You  May 
RENT  or  SUY 

I  will  rent  you  a  machfne  at  a 
low  monthly  rate,    Yiix  can 
apply  six  months'  rental  on 
purchase  price,  buy  on  easy 
payments  or  secure  a  sub- 
stantial cash  discount. 


u 


^J     -(SSciS* 


m^ 


rite  Today 

Send  name  and  ad- 
dress on  post-card 
or  sign  coupon.   Asls 
about  Offer  No.  209. 


E  MPJ)  RS|  U  IVI 
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TAPPLViNG  RENT 
ON 
PURCHASE PRICE 


OK" 


rjFQR  CASH  OR 

ON  EASY 
PflYMENTS 


I  AM  the  largest  typewriter  re-builder 
in  the  world.    I  handle  only  Under- 
woods, obtaining  all  machines  and 
new  parts   direct   from   the    Underwood 
Company.     Don't   confuse   me  with   a 
second-hand  dealer.   I  put  each  machine 
through  a  process   that   I    have   spent 
twenty-five  years  perfecting'.    1  have  the 
endorsement  of  over  200,000  customers. 
You   may   safely  place    absolute    confi- 
dence in  rny  statements. 

I  Boiibfe  f Sie  Life  of  an  llnderwoocl 

Each  machine  is  taken  apart,  re-built  from  top  to 

bottom.  Frame  is  re-enaraeled,  bright  parts  re-nickeled.  All  parts  unfrt 
for  further  service  are  discarded  and  replaced  by  brand  new  parts,  pur- 
chased from  the  Underwood  Company.  Each  machine  is  equipped  with 
nev/  type,  new  platen,  new  ribbon  vibrator,  front  scale,  feed  rolls,  rib- 
bon, space  bar,  key  rings,  key  glasses,  rubber  feet,  etc.  Expert  me- 
chanics re-adjust  and  re-align  each  machine.  It  will  stand  any  me- 
chanical typewriter  test. 

Omr  Other 
Plan  Brings 

A  new  plan— our  agency  plan.    You  are  not  asked  to  do  any  can- 
vassing or  soliciting  for  orders.     You  simply  co-operate  with  us,  be- 
coming part  of  our  nation-wide  organization.     You   can   easily  get 
your  Underwood  free  in  this  way.     Think  what  a  help,  what  a 
convenience  a  typewriter  would  be.     Use  it  for  business,  type 


manuscripts,    stories,   scenarios,    for   yourself    and  *  others,    xt^'^^v"  '<^ 

J' 


Editors  demand  typewritten  copy.     Make  big  money  doing 


machine  in  a  month.    Let  me  tell  you  how  hundreds  ^ 
have  earned  an  Underwood.  .  ''"    ' 

Send  _me  your  name  and  address  on  coupon  today, 
or  write  postcard  and  learn  about  Offer  No 

E.  W.  S.  SHIPMAN,  President 


^J> 


Ko^ 


work  for   ofTiers,     You   can  earn  twice  the   cost  of  the   ^y  ^  ^ 


<¥ 


)m 
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Established  Quarter  of  a  Cuntury 
34-36  Wsst  Lake  Street,  Chicago 


'o^rr 
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What  the  World  Owes  io  the 

The  well  drill  Is  responoible  for  the  exploration  and  prelimiimry 
development   of  the   earth's   natural   reaaurces. 

Drilled  water  well*  have  solved  the  water  supply  problem  for 
domestic,  farm  and  municipal  supply  and  for  irrigation  in  arid  lands. 
Pure,  fresh  water  can  be  found  almost  anywhere  by  drilling,  though 
often    deep    seated    In    the    rocks. 

In  the  shallow  oil  and  gas  fields— depths  less  than  2,000  feet— 
the  portable  drilling  machine,  particularly  the  Gasoline  Traction 
type,  has  largely  supplanted  the  old  stationary  standard  ricj  and 
derrick. 

In  lime,  cement  and  crushed  stone  quarries  the  rock  Is  blasted 
from  its  natural  beds  by  loading  explosive  In  large  diameter  holes 
which  are  drilled   with   well   drills  equipped   with  cable  tools. 

In  mining  tho  well  drill  Is  used  for  prospecting  materials  such 
as  coal,  iron,  placer  gold,  copper,  lead  and  zinc.  The  large  open 
pit,  low  grade  copper  mines  of  Southwestern  United  States  and  the 
Iron  mines  l:i  the  Mesaba  Range  of  Northern  Minnesota  mine  their 
ore  by  the  steam  shovel  method  and  use  well  drills  for  blast  hole 
drilling  in  the  are-bearlng  deposits  and  in  stripping  the  over-burden. 

On  immense  rock  moving  and  engineering  Jobs  such  as  ttie 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Miami  Oonservaflcy  District  in  Ohio,  blast 
hole  drills  pave  the  way  for  blasting  the  material  to  be  excavated. 
On  such  work  drills  are  also  used  for  sounding,  testing  and  grouting 
for  foundations   and   piers. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  Important  uses  of  the  well 
drilling    machine. 

Well  drilling  as  a  business  pays  a  higher  return  than  any  other 
in  propcrtion  to  the  capital  invested.  Most  well  drillers  consider 
$40.00  a  day  small  profit.  Some  make  as  much  as  $100.00  to 
$125.00  per  day  clear.  Aside  from  Its  money  making  possibilities, 
well  drilling  offers  an  Independent,   healthful   outdoor  life. 

Cyclone  Drills  are  built  In  Traction  and  Non-Traction  types  with 
either  oacolino  or  steam  power  In  different  sizes  for  drilling  to 
depths   ranging   from   200  to  2,000  feet. 

'^Drilling  \For  Profits"  describes  Cyclone 
Drills  and  the  various  fields  of  deeqj  well 
drilling  in  wMoh  they  are  being  successfullu 
operated.  If  you  we  a  d/riller,  this  booklet 
will  prove  valuable — if  you  are  not,  it  will 
give  you  an  insight  into  an  interesting  and 
profitable    business.      Write   for   your   copy. 

The  Sanderson-Cyclone  Drill  Co» 
200  World  St.,  Orrvllle,  Ohio 


Edwards  Patent 
"Grip  Lock" 


i  W\ 


Corrugated 


Brick  Siding 


We  sell  direct  to  S'oa  and  eava 
yon  all  iniddlemen'B  profits.  We 
ship  everything— roofing,  siding, 
ceiUng;,  wall  boards,  etc.— freight 
prepaid.  We  cannot  quote  you 
our  low  factory  prices  here,  but 
send  for  our  Big  Roofing  Book 
and  see  for  yourself  that  our 
prices  are  lowest  ever  quoted. 

"Reo"  Maial  Shanoles 

costlesa,  yet  outlast  three  ordin- 
ary roofa.  Need  no  painting  or 
repairs.  Rot —fire-- weather—rust- 
proof. Insurance  cost  is  less— 
guaranteedagainst  lightning. 

Edwards  ExeBusive 
Tightcote  Process 

makes  Edwards  Metal  ehinglea, 
Metal  Spanish  Tile.  Reo  Cluster 
Shingles,  Grip-Loc!t  Roofing  and 
other  Roofings,  Ceiling,  Siding, 
etc.,  absolutely  rust-proof.  Not 
a  pin  point  of  Epace  exposed  to 
weather. 

Our  Patent 
Interlocking  Sevlee 

prevents  warping,  buckling  or 
breaking.  Protects  nail  holes- 
nails  are  driven  through  under 
layer;  not  exposed  to  weather. 
No  special  tools  required.  Easy 
to  lay. 

TheGaIvanEz3ngTest 

Take  any  other  galvanized  steel 
—bend  it  bac':  and  forth,  hammer 
it  down.  Great  scales  of  galvan- 
izing will  flake  off.  Apply  this 
test  to  Edwards  Metal  Roofing— 
you'll  find  no  flaking.    Edwards 

Froducts  are  superior— yet  sell 
or  lesa  than  other  materials. 


Special  Bargains  in 
Garages 


■^•-^^^w'ffiii 


SamOleS  FREE  ^?5  coupon  for  world's  Great- 
Sf=     r!5?„-ii  .est  Roofing  Book  and  Free  Sam- 

ples. Book  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  a 
!Sl''iM-«^®^J*°nu"^  ^I^"^  °^  '0°^  you  need,  also  on  ceil- 
W!'^5Sklo^r'te'Nt95.'"'"  ""*  '=°''^"  ^'  '"^'' 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company  | 

4B-9S  Pike  Street,     Cincinnati,  Ohio       J  Address 


The  money  you  pay  in  a  few  months  for  garage 
rent  buys  an  Edwards'  Metal  Garage.    Gives  you 
every  con  venience— no  phoning  or  waiting  for  your 
car.    Gives  you  every  protection— against  care- 
less handhnp,  roars,   scratches— against  fire, 
lightning,  thieves,  etc. 

Writofor  Catalog  showing  all  sizes, 
allstyles— "Steelcote,""All  — ■ 

Steel"  or  "Stucco-Steel," 
Plain  Rock  Faced,  Brick  or 
Stone,  or  Weatherboard  Sid« 
ing.  Metal  Spanish  Tile  or 
Metal  Shingle  Roof. 

Edwards'  Portable  Garajpea 
pay  for  themselves  in  a  lew 
months.  After  that  saves  enouf  b 
to  pay  upkeep  of  car.  Find  out. 
Wnte  for  Catalog. 


itRGftiiaooK  coupon: 


The  Edwards  Manufaeturtne  Co., 

4S-95  Pike  Street,     Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Zargest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal 
Products  In  tfie  World. 
Please  send  me  FREE  Samples,  Freight  Paid 
Prices  and  World's  Greaio^t  Roofing  Book  No.  9S. 


Sfltnples^fi? 
Roofin^ftpbii 


1 


Mame., 
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The  great  book  offers  on  the  opposite  page 
open  the  v/ay  for  any  ambitious  man  to  break 
into  the  big-pay  class  by  studying  at  home  in 
his  spare  time.     Each  set  is  a  sensational  bargain. 

These   complete,    practical   Home    Study    Books   cover   twelve   leading 
professions  and  trades — one  of  which  is  right  in  line  with  your  talents. 

Don't  fail  to  grasp  this  great  opportunity  for  self-improvement.  The 
technically,  trained  man  is  the  man  of  the  hour.  Every  industry  is  bidding 
for  his  services. 

Get  started  quickly,  while  books  can  be  purchased  at  a  bargain  price, 
on  very  easy  terms.  Trained  men  are  drawing  record-breaking  salaries 
these   days— why   don't    you   "get    in    the    game?" 


-i      GENERAL  ^ 

kI    foreman  ^I| 


>^-^  « 


Sf^rlio  a  BW0ef  Job ! 
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FREE! 

With  every  set  is  included 
— F  B  S  £  —  a  Consnltlne 
IMenxbershiD  which  srives 
you  the  privilege  of  sub- 
inittinK  yonr  iierplexing 
problems  to  a,  corps  of  ex. 
pprts  for  an  entire  year. 
This  ConsiUtlnK  Member- 
sliip  rearularly  sells  tor 
«13.00. 


Here's  your  chance  to  get — at  a  bargain 
price — a  set  of  pay-raising  books  that  will  fit 
you  for  a  bigger,  better  job.  Yes,  und  you 
may  pay  the  bargain  price  at  the  rate  of  only 
50  cents  a  v/eek.  This  is  a  special  offer.  Act 
on  it  at  once!  The  rising  cost  of  jiaper  and 
binding  materials  won't  permit  us  to  continue 
it   indefinitely. 

No  matter  what  your  occupation,  one  of  the 
sets  listed  below  is  bound  to  suit  your  needs. 
They  are  written  du  easily-understood  'language  by  recognized  authorities,  and 
contain  thousands  of  photogrraphs,  fuTI-pagre  plates,  diagrams,  etc.,  th'at  ii^ake 
difficult  points  as  simple  as  A-B-C.  Handsomely  and  durably  bound  in  half  mor- 
occo or  flexible  Jjindings  land  stajmped  in  gold. 

Shipped  for  7  Days'  Free  Trial 

We'll  g-ladly  send  any  set  of  books  to  you  for  seven  days'  free  examination, 
shipping'  charges  fully  prepaid.  Examine  them  carefxtlly — use  them  at  your  wonc 
for  an  entire  weeR.  If,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  you  feel  they  aren't  worth  many 
times  what  we  ask,  send  them  back  to  us.  If  you  keep  them,  pay  the  specially- 
reduced  prices  on  the  easy  terms  explained  below. 

Practical  Home  Study  Books 


Carpentry  and  Contracting,  5  volumes,  2138 
pages.     1000   pictures.     Was    $25.00.  .Now  519.8') 

Civil  Engineering,  9  volumes,  3900  pages, 
SOOO    pictures.     Was    $45.00 Now    29.80 

Fire  Prevention  and  Insurance,  4  volumes, 
1500  pages,    eOO   pictures.     Was    $20.00. 

Now    15.80 

Electrical  Engineering,  8  volumes,  3800 
pages,    2500   pictures.    Was  $40.00 Now    24.80 

Automobile  Engineering,  6  volumes,-  2600 
pages,  2000  pictures.    Was  $30,00 Now    19.80 

(Vlachina  Shop  Practice,  6  volumes,  2300 
pages,    2500    pictures.    Was  $30.10... Now    19.80 

Only  50ca  Week 

Not  only  can  you  buy  tiiese  books  at  a 
rock-bottom  price,  but  we  offer  tliem 
to  you  on  the  easiest  of  monthly  nayments. 
If.  after  seven  days'  examination,  you  de- 
cide to  keen  the  set  you  ihave  selected, 
eimoly  send  us  $2  and  t^hen  S2  a  month 
until  the  present  low  price  baa  been  paid. 
Have  you  ever  toeard  ot  a  more  generous 
offer  ? 

Don't  wait.  This  means  money  in  your 
Docket  i£  you  act  now.  Remember,  you 
take  no.chancea  whatever — it  costs  noth- 
ing to  iiisDect  and  you  are  not  obliged  to 
Iceeo  tlie  books  if  you  do  not  care  to  buy. 
This  offer  is  ooen  to  every  man  living 
witihin  the  boundaries  of  the  V.  S.  and 
Canada.  Mail  the  CouDon  noiw — before 
you  turn  the  oaee! 

AMEBIC  AN   TECHNICAIi    SOCIETY 
Dept.  X-981  Chicago,  V.  S.  A. 
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Steam  and  Gas  Engineering,  7  volumes,  3300 
pages,    2500  pictures.     Was   $35.00 Now  JJl.SO 

Law  and  Practice  (with  reading  coiuse),  13 
volumes,  GOOO  pages,  illustrated.  Was 
$72.00    Now     44.80 

Telephony  and  Telegraphy,  i  volumes,  1728 
pages.     2000  pictuies.     Was  $20.00 Now    14. SO 

Sanitation,  Heating,  Ventilating,  4  volumes, 
1454  pages.     1400  pictures.     Was  $20.00  Now     14.80, 

Practical  Accounting,  4  volumes,  1840  pages, 
800    pictures,    etc.      Was    $20.00 Now    14.80 

Drawing,  5  volumes,  1578  pages.  1000  pic- 
tures,   blueprints,     &o.     Was    $20. 00.. Now    14.80 


:5|ierAra)tSC0UM"<^tJfQii 


.OIERICA'N     TECHNICAL     SacaETY,  | 
Dept.    X-981,   Chicago,    U.    S.   A. 


Please  send  ime  set  of. 


for  7  DAYS'  examination,  shipping  ohaiigies 
collect.  I  will  examine  the  hooka  thoroughly, 
and.  if  satisfied,  will  send  $2  within  7;  days 
and  $2  each  montih  until  I  liave  paid  the  Spe-  ; 

cial  price  of If  X  decide  not 

to  Iceep  the  books  I  will  return  them  at  yonr 
expense  within  7  days.     Title  not  to  pass  t  j  , 
me  until  the  set  is  fully  paid  for. 


Name. 


Address.  . . 
U(>f  ere-Qce . 


lilsiliifiipfc 


The  Famous  Accoueting  Guide 

By  R.  H.  MONTGOMERY,  C.  P 

Ex- President  of  tlie  American  Association  of 
Public   Accountants. 


You  May  Examine  It  Free 

"Audilhig:  Theory  and  Practice" 

It  is  at  once  the  standard  modern  guide  to  the 
solution  of  auditing  problems  in  general,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  volume  of  intense  reading  interest. 

This  Weil-Known  Book 

will  toe  found  in  practically  eveiT  big  accounting 
firm,  in  the  offices  of  great  corporations,  on  the 
desks  of  treasurers,  wherever  important  accounts 
are  Sept.  Every  competent  accountant  and  auditor 
is  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  it. 

Shows  Clearly  How  to  Make  Audits 

This  all-inclusive  guide  goes  directly  to  the 
heart  of  the  essential  features  of  an  audit.  It 
gives  in  specific,  understandable,  interesting  chap- 
ters the  kind  of  direction  you  could  otherwise 
eain  only  through  years  of  trying  experiences  It 
lays  down  the  foundation  principles,-  shows  how 
to  begin  worlj,  gives  fully  and  explicitly  the  pro- 
cedure for  making  both  balance  sheet  aiid  de- 
tailed audits,  conducting  investigations,  handling 
depreciation,    preparing    certificates    and    reports. 

Settles  Doubtful  Matters  Almost  Instantly 

"Auditing"   is  a  veritable   accounting   encyclo- 

1    pedia  packed  with   exact,   experience-tested  facts. 

"    Hardly   a  situation   can    arise  where   you   caunot 

\  turn   to    your    copy    for   practical    suggestions   on 

Vwhat  to  do,  how  to  save  time,  avoid  unnecessary 

feork,    and  distinguish  the  vital  from  the  inci- 

ueutal. 

Insures  Exact  Financial  Statements 

In  preparing  important  financial  statements, 
where  you  must  be  sure  you're  right,  Mr, 
Montgomery's  judgment  and  experience  are 
simply    invaluable. 

40  Kfferent  Lines  of  Business 

from  department  stores  to  banla  and  public 
utilities  are  covered.  Its  eminent  common-sense 
is  of  great  actual  work-a-day  value  to  the  pro- 
fessional, while  it  is  positive  accounting  "nour- 
ishment" for  the  student.  It  is  a  veritable 
"tool-chest"    of    accountancy. 


THE     RONALD     PRESS    CO., 
Dept.  103,  20  Vesey  St., 
New  York  City. 
In  accordance  with  your  offer,  send 
me  a  copy  of  Montgomery's  "Aud- 
iting."    After    five   days'    exanii- 
naition.  1  agree  to  either  remit  the 
price,  $6,  or  return  the  book  to  you. 


Packed 
Wilh 

Facts  Every 
Accountant 
Needs 

The  five  principles  of  balance  sheet  audits. 

13   rules   for  verifying   inventories. 

The  different  business  eustoms  In  figuring 
interest. 

The  best  way  to  treat  a  profit  on  the  sale 
of  fixed  assets  of   a  concern. 

Where    to    find    75%    of    defalcations. 

The     18    rules    for    partnership    agreements. 

A    safo    definition    of    '"surplus." 

How  to  start  a  perpetual  inventory  of  stock 
on    hand. 

The  right  place  on  the  balance  sheet  to 
show   reserve  for   working   capital. 

How   to   locate    errors 

Profit  and  loss  accounts  for  holding  companies. 

Three  good  rules  for  business  concerns  to  fol- 
low   in   borrowing   money. 

Should  inventories  be  valued  at  cost  or  aarhet? 

Examine  It  Free 

Send  No  Money— Book  Must  Satisfy  You 
First.  This  800-page  book,  bound  in  Full  I.Imp 
Leather  of  High  Quality,  wMl  be  sent  ycra 
without  deposit  of  any  kind.  Judge  for  yourself 
its  great  value.     Just  fill  out  the  coupon. 

The  Whole  Subject  in  a  "NutshcH" 

To  any  man  who  is  considering  the  study  of 
accountancy  it  gives,  at  little  cost,  an  organized 
mastery  of  the  subject  from  beginning  to  eEci. 

Accoimtants  and  auditors  In  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness in  every  State  join  la  enthusiastic  praise 
of  Mr;    Montgomery's  work. 

"No  accountant  should  be  without  it,"  writes 
A.  E.  Cochran,  Spenoe  Baggs  Stove  Co.,  Ohio. 
"Wouldn't  part  with  my  copy  for  many  times 
itB  cost."— D.  S.  Fills,  C,  P.  A.,  North  Carolina. 

"Have  just  taken  five  copies," — Charles  Neville 
&  Co.,  Savannah,  Birmingham,  etc.  "More  than 
a  book— an  institution." — H.  K.  W.  Scott, 
Minnesota. 


The  average  mind  resembles 
a  tcrap  pile. 


Is  yoiir  mind  Uk«  a  scrap  pile — heaped  up  witJi  a  lot  of  unrelated,  unclassified,  unindexed  facts? 
When  jou  want  to  r.emem.ber  a  name,  place  or  date,  must  you  groye  imcertaiuly  in  this  mixed-up  pile 
seeking  an  Tain  'to  locate  the  desired  information?  And  finally,  in  embarrassment,  give  it  up?  Sum- 
moned on  any  occasion  to  ghe  facts  and  figures — does  your  mind  become  a  blank?  W.hen.  suddenly 
called  upon  to  speak — do  you  seek  wildly  to  collect  your  thoughts — utter  a  few  commonplace  remarks — 
and  sit  down — ^liumiliatcd  ?  Without  Memory,  all  the,  knowledere  in  the  world  beconaes 
worthless.     "Stop  rorK-ettuiff''  xuakes  youi-  minrt  a  file — not  a  oile. 

I  Can  Make  Your  Mind  as    Systematic 
and  Forget-Proof  as  a  Card   Index   File 

^Jfliaster  of  your  mind's  infinite  ramifications — instead  of  q  rictim  of  its  disordered  details  My  course 
of  Memory  Trainiuig,  perfected  by  20  jeavo'  experience,  is  unirersally  recognized  as  the  most  tuorougli. 
practical  and  simplest  system  of  its  land  now  before  the  public.  .My  system  so  thoroughly  tauins  tha 
memory  tliat  you  will  be  able  to  classify  impressions,  ideas,  iKimca.  facts  and  arguments  and  have 
them  ready  at  a  moment's  notice.  It  develops  concentration — overcomes  eelf-consciousness  basiful- 
Biess,  enalbles  you  to  addi'ess  an  audience  intellisently  without  notes. 


Dickson   Memory  Training 
Has  Helped  Thousands 

Mail  coupon  or  .i^end  .postal  for  statements 
irom  students  who  'had  exceedingly  poor 
memories  and  deTeloped  them  to  perfection 
and  men  with  lemaikably  good  memories, 
who  made  them 
even  better.  Give 
me  10  minutes 
daily,  and  I  ^vill 
make  your  mind  an 
infallible  classified 
index,  from  which 
you  can  instantly 
select  facts,  figiues, 
names,  faces,  ai-gu- 
ments.  Perfect 
your  inemory 
and  you  can 
command       what 


salary  yon  will. 


Prof. 

Henr.v 

Dickson, 

America's     fore- 
most auitihority   on 
Memory       Tteiping 
ind   Principal   of  the 
Dicltaou  'Meanory  SdUool 
Hearst    Bldg,,  Chicago. 


Get  My  Book-  ou 

"How    to  ^A.MIC 

Kemember" 

Simply   send   your   nan^e   and 

aiddress     on     the'     coupon    or  c:TTtv,ii"p 

postal     for     this     remarkable 

book.     I  will  also  send  you  a 

free  coi^y  of  my  unique   copy- 

i-i'glited  Memory  Test.  GITV 


SPECIAL  OFFER  on 

'How  to  Speak  in  Public* 

This  de  Iirxe,  /handsomely  il- 
lustrated, riohly  bound  book — 
regularb'  priced  at  $2 — free  to 
every  student  who  enrolls.  The. 
book  will  train  you  to  think  on 
your  feet — to  express  yourself 
clearly,  logically  and  convin- 
cingly, whether  talking  to  one 
person    or   a    thousand. 


BlKlliFiE: 


£^|   Prof. Henry  Dickson, Principal, 
"■a    Dickson  School  of  Memory, 
620  Hearst  Building.  Chicago.  UI. 

Send  me  your  Free  Book  "How  to  Re- 
member,';, also  paiticulars  how  to  obtain 
a  free  copy  of  Diclison's  "How  to  SUeak 
in    Public,"    also    Memory    Test    free,--- 


STATE 
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CONSTRUCTION  work  of  all  kinds, 
^-^  mining-,  oil  drilling  and  operating-, 
farming,  manufacturing  and  lum- 
bering, in  fact  -wherever  dependable 
power  is  required  there  is  a  place 
for  Novo  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  En- 
g"ines  and  Outfits. 

Novo  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  En- 
g-ines  will  run  any  machine  below 
twenty  H.  P.  easily  and  economi- 
cally. 

The  Novo  line  of  outfits  include 
Hoisting  Outfits,  Diaphragm,  Cen- 
trifugal, Medium  and  High  Pressure 
and  Triplex  Pumping  Outfits,  Air 
Compressor  Outfits,  Saw  Rigs:  A 
combination  for  every   reauirement. 

75  tmes  and  sizps  of  Outfits  eaiuDDed 
with  Novo  EnRines.  Operates  -with 
easoliiie.  Uerosenei  distillate,  natural 
or  artificliil  sa,s- 

NOVO  ENGINE  ro. 
CloMnce  E.Bement . VlceiVes. &. Gen. MgR 
ETftctory  and  Main  Orfice.  Lansinsr,  Mich, 


Novo  Type  D.   H.    Novo      Type      U 
Hoisting     Outfit.    Pumping     Outfit. 


Novo    Imperial    Air    Novo    Rip    and    Swing 
Compressor  (Outfit.         Cut-Off  Saw  l=lig. 
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HilHiiiiiii^ 


you  ARE  BADLy 
HANDBCAPPiD 


if  you  lack  High  School  training.  You  can. 

not  attain  social  or  business  prominence. 

You  are  barred  from  a  successful  business 

career,  from  the  leading  professions,  from 
well-paid  civil  service  jobs,  from  teaching  and  college  entrance.  In  fact,  employers 
in  practically  all  worthwhile  positions  demand  High  School  training.  That's  the 
way  you  are  handicapped  if  you  lack  this  vital  training.  But  you  can  remove  this 
obstacle  to  your  success.   The  American  School  Course  tHeets  every  requirement. 

riT  YOUmWS  FOB  A  BIG  FIITURi 

This  Course  will  broaden  your  mind,  and  make  you  keen,  alert  and  capable.  It  is  complete,  siin*- 
plified,  and  gives  you  I  he  same  training  as  a  resident  school  will."  Lessons  are  written  specially 
for  home  study  and  competent  instructors  guide  and  coacb  you  from  start  to  finish.  It  absolutely 
gives  you  the  knowledge  that  now  stands  as  a  barrier  between  you  and  desirable  positions. 

Most  people  idfe  away  Jf/fy  hours  a  week.  Probably  you  do,  too* 
Use  only  one-fifth  of  that  time  for  studying  and  you  can  easily 
remove  your  present  handicap  within  two  years.  The  question  of 
your  success  hinges  on  whether  or  not  you  will  devote  a  part  of 
your  spare  time  to  this  home  study  course  of  High  School  training. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 


USE  IDU 
HOURS  ONLT 


There   is  only 

s^m^mm^mi^  ■%««»  **^  *«ow«  way 
9e6IDbS  pax  io  incre42se  your 
earning  power  —  only  one  way  to  get  the 
position  you  want  and  the  pay  you  want. 
Y<m  mttst  train.  The  difference  between 
$15  and  $50  a  week  is 
measured  only  by  train- 
ing—knowing  HOW. 
Let  us  assist  you  to  ac* 
qaire  the  knowledge  you 
need.  Our  training  does 
not  interfere  With  your 
present  work.  Try  ten 
lessons  in  any  Course  at 
our  expense.  Check 
and  mail  the  coupon  for 
full  particulars  and  Free 
Bulletin. 


Dept.  H.  W.  6 


CHICAGO 


TKAlNrVGiTHEKEY  TO-SOGCESS 


Explain  how  I  can  qualify        /^QLj 
for  the  position  checked. 


/BACKIF-reUAPE^ 
KCiTSJTISFjEDAfIt! 
VcOMl'l.fllllG-.TtK, 


...„HiRh  School  Gradaate 
....tieneral  Education  Course 
_...Common  School  Branches 

, Electrical  Entrineer 

....Elcc. Lights  Power Supt. 

. Hydroelectric  Engineer 

.....Telephone  Engineer 
..^.Telegraph  Engineer 
...-Wireless  Operator 

Architect 

....  Building  Contractor 

Civil  Engineer 

...  Structural  Engineer 

Mechanical  Engineer 

...  Shop  Superintendent 


...  Steam  Engineer 

Draftsman  and  Deslgnet 
...  .Lawyer 

..  .  Business  Manager 
...-Certified  Pub.  Accountant, 
.  ..  Accountant  add  Auditor 
...  Bookkeeper 
....Stenographer 
...  .Fire  Insurance  Exp<ert 
...  Sanitary  Engineer     {?; 
....Master  Plumber 
...  Heating  &  Vent.  EnginMf 
....  Automobile  Engineer 
,.    Automobile  Repairpail    ' 
Airplane  Mecbanie " 


Name. 


I  Address.. 
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HENRY  D.  PIXLEY,  President  H.  E.  TREVVETT,  Sec.-Treas. 

DIRECTORS 
RUSSELL  H.  WICKS       THEO.  M.  GLATT       EVERETT  F.  CRUMB 
GEORGE  A.  TYLER        JOHN  R.  LEWIS  JESSE  E.  JONES 

THE 

Commercial  Travelers  Mutual  Accidei^t 

Association  of  America 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


MEMBERSHIP  OVER 
101,000 


ENTRANCE  FEE 


BENEFITS 

Total  Loss  of  Time,  104  Weeb     $25.00  Loss  of  One  Arm  and  One  Leg. .  5,000.00 

Partial  Loss  of  Time,  26  Weeks        12.50  Loss  of  Sight,  Both  Eyes 5,000.00 

Loss  of  Life $5,000.00  -  10,000.00  Loss  of  Sight,  One  Eye . .  • 1,250.00 

Loss  of  Both  Arms.... 5,000.00  Loss  of  One  Leg 2,500.00 

Loss  of  Both  Legs 5,000.00  Loss  of  One  Arm 2,500.00 

ELIGIBILITY  LIST 

TO  THIS  CLASS  OF  RISKS  WE  GIVE  THE  VERY  BEST  ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE  AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST 

We  accept  for  membership  the  following  classes  of  business  men, 
who  travel  for  business  purposes  in  addition  to  their  other  duties: 

Manufacturers,  Wholesale  Merchants,  Buyers,  Department  Store,  Gen- 
eral and  Branch   Office,   Traffic,  Export,   Advertising,   Credit  and   Sales 

Manaaers.  -.'■• 

Insurance  Officials,  Department  Managers,  Superintendents  of  Agencies," 
State,   General   and   Special  Agents,   Solicitors,   Adjusters,   Brokers   and 
Agency  Supervisors.  .       - 

Banking  Officials,  Department  Managers,  Examiners  and  Bond  Salesmen. 
Railroad  Officials,  Passenger  and  Freight  Representatives,  Auditors, 
Purchasing  Agents,  Commercial  Agents. 

Government  Inspectors,  Tax  Appraisers,  Auditors. 

Assessments  are  $2.00  each  and  the  greatest  number  sent  out  in  any 
year  has  been  four,  making  the  highest  cost  (including  the  Annual  Dues 
of  $1.00)  Nine  Dollars. 
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Se&y-Treas. 


young  Men 

of      to-day      are 

fortunate    to    live     in 

the  age  of  the  Auto  and 

Tractor     Business.       It     is    the 

greatest    business    in    the     world. 

-    Never    "before    has    there    been  such  a 

wonderful  future  for  automobile  men. 

BIG  DEMAND  FOR  TRAINED  MEN 

Think     of     it!         Six     million     autom'ofbiles     hi     use     an'di 
thoiisands    more    beinff    sold    daily.       Factories    ere    rushed 
to    the    limit.       Trained    automobiiile    men    are    wanted    every - 
■vvihere.       The    dem.and    exceeds    the    supply.       That's    the    busi- 
ness  veil   can  learn  here  at  our  school — and   such  is  tlie   ODDor- 
tuu'ity    that   awaits    tihe    trained    automobile    man. 

EARN  $100  TO  $400  MONTHLY 


T+  IB  Tiolt  at  all   dVfflcuIlt  (fo.r  a   trained   man  to   earn  those  salaries.     Hunareds 
If  our  fiRTaduates  are  doinsr  even  better  thaai  that.    Auto  Factories.   Garages    Ser- 
■■7IOB  stations  and  Tractor  Factories  ajre   continually  calling-  on  us  for  eraduates  to 
fin    ^eloonstMe    positlions.     Many    o£  o.ut   graduates   go    into    business   for  themselves. 
iThere  Ire   thousands   of   Places   where    Koold.  prarages   and    t'he /ervices   of    competent. 


MONEY-BACK  GUAKANTEE 

We  guarantee  to  qualify  you  for  a  posi- 
tion  08  chauffeur,  repair  man,  tester, 
demonstrator,  auto  electrician,  garage 
man,  automobile  dealer,  or  tractor  me- 
chanic and  operator,  payinj  from  51OU 
to  $4001  monthly  or  refund  your  money. 


trained  men  are  needed, 
are   unlimited. 


These   opportunities 


COMPLETE     TRACTOR     COURSE 
INCLUDED 

Complete  instruction  on  the 
care,  repair  and  inamten- 
ance  of  Tractors  is  \also 
included  in  our  regular 
Auto  Course.  Tractor  Man- 
ufacturers give  full  co-oper- 
ation. International,  Moline 
and  Emerson-Brantingham 
Go's  have  iplaced  machines 
with  us  for  the  tjenefit  of 
our   students. 


m.  auneF  m  oronwstw 


WHAT  WE   TEACH 

Early  in  our  history  the  Big  Auto  Manufacturers  told 
us  their  problems — told  us  the  land  cf  men  they  needed 
— the  kind  tliat  was  hardest  to  get.  They  not  only 
wanted  keen,  ambitious,  hustling  young  fellows  who 
could  see  the  future  of  tlie  business 
and  appreciate  the  opportunities  offer- 
ed,.  but  they  wanted  men  who  were 
thoroughly  trained  along  practical 
lines.  And  because  we  have  insisted 
on  following  those  principles  in  our 
teaching,  wo  have  enjoyed  the  heart- 
iest co-operation  of  the  factories. 
Every  pliase  of  Auto,  Truck  and 
Tractor  work  Is  covered  in  our  Course. 
Nothing  is  omitted.  The  Course  is  com- 
plete, comprehensive,  practical  and 
sensible.  Students  are  taught  by 
actual   experience  in   the   work. 

BIG    AUTO    FACTORIES    ENDORSE 
OUR   METHODS  AND    EQUIPMENT 


OUR    COURSE    EQUIPS   YOU    TO    GET    INTO    BUSINESS 
—OPEN    A    GARAGE 

The  trained  Automobile  man  can  easily  go  into  business  for 
himself.  Thousands  of  cities  and  towns  need  good  garages. 
A  competently  trained  man  need  never  lack  for  business. 
One  graduate  wrote  that  his  friends  insisted  he  open  a 
garage   and    care   for   their   cars. 

START    ANY    TIME 

You  don't  need  to  waste  a  minute.  Our  School  is  open 
year  'round.  Three  classes  daUy — morning,  afternoon  and 
evening.  You  can  start  same  day  you  arrive.  Instructions 
Intensely  interesting — the  work  fascinating.  Instructors  are 
thoroughly  competent  men — members  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers. 

GET  ACTION   NOW 
Don't  hesitate.     Send  for  free  catalog.     Get  all  the  facts. 
Or,   better   still,    send   coupon   then  jump   train   and   come. 
Our  guarantee  protects  you. 


Send  This  Coupon  TO-DAY 

MICHIGAN    STATE   AUTO    SCHOOL 
Auto    BIdg.,    687-89-91    Woodward    Ave. 
Detroit,    Mich,    U.   S.   A. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  abso- 
lutely MlEE,  New  17.6-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  "Auto  School  News,"  and 
information    as    checked    below. 

[   ]    Auto   and   Tractor   Course 

I    ]    Tire    Repairing 

[   ]    Brazing  and    Welding 

(Mark  eacti  course  you  are  interested  in) 
Or,  better  still,  3'ou  can  expect  me  about 


Name , 

Street 

City.  ....... State. 


MicmoAN  State  Auto  School 

l¥0St  Pro^ress/Ve  Auto  Schooi in  America" — "/n  t/te  Neart  of  the  Atdo  incfustfy 
687-89-91  Wood.wai-<i 


-^"^^  SS?^?vl  Detroit,  Mich., U.S. A. 
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Operates  from  any  lamp  socket;  boils, 
broils,  fries  and  toasts  either  above  or 
below  the  glowing  colls.  Performs  any 
tv/o  operations  at  same  time  at  cur- 
rent cost  of  one.  Has  three  heats; 
food  may  be  started  cooking  on  High 
heat  and  finished  on  Medium  or  Low; 
saves  current.  Furnished  with  two 
dishes  and  cover,  which  serves  as  re- 
flector or  griddle. 
Dia.  7!/4-rnch PRICE 


^m/z^Pl^^* 


Electric  Lantern 


^HaJnUtsnrBrcacH.R&cinc" 


Here  is  the  greatest  little  wonder  v./orker 
ever  invented  for  the  woman  who  sews. 
Fits  any  sewing  machine  (new  or  old)  and 
immediately  converts  it  Into  an  electri- 
cally operated  labor-saver.  Eilminates 
an  foot  pedaling  and  enables  any  woman 
to  do  all  of  her  sewing  without  getting 
the   feast  bit  tired. 

PRICE      ^15.75 

Guaranteed 

Electric  Irons 


Gives  povi^erful  light.  Furnished 
with  two  dry  batteries.  Light 
weight.  Very  handy  around  the 
home,  farm  or  camp.  Q9  (ifi 

PRICE  Vtf'VW 


The  iron  with  the  hotpoint,  cool 
handle  and  attached  stand.  Heat- 
ing element  guaranteed  for  ten 
years.  Highly  polished  nickel  fin- 
ish. Furnished  complete  with  eight 
feet   cord    and    attachment   plug. 


31b.  Iron,  $5.75 

5  and  6  lb.  Iron,  $6.75 

ALPHA  ELECTRIC  CO.,  INC.,  15M55  W.  ?Ofli  St.,  N.Y.C. 
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"Four  years  ago  yc  and  I  worked  at  the  same  bench.  We  were  both  discon- 
tented. Remember  tl^noon  we  saw  the  International  Correspondence  Schools' 
advertisement?  That  woke  me  up.  I  realized  that  to  get  ahead  I  needed  special 
training,'and  I  decided  to  let  the  I.C.S.  help  me.  When  I  marked  the  coupon  I 
asked  you  to  sign  with  me.     You  said,  *Aw,  forget  it!' 

"I  made  the  most  of  my  opportunity  and  have  been  climbing  ever  since.  You 
had  the  same  chance  I  had,  but  you  turned  it  down.  No,  Jim,  you  can't  expect 
more  money  until  you've  trained  your- 
self to  handle  bigger  work." 


[ 


There  are  lots  of  "Jims"  in  the 
world — in  stores,  factories,  offices, 
everywhere.  Are  you  one  of  them?, 
Wake  upl  Every  time  you  see  an 
I.C.S.  coupon  yoiir  chance  is  staring 
you  in  the  face.    Don't  turn  it  down. 

Right  now  over  one  hundred 
thousand  men  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  bigger  jobs  and  better  pay 
through  I.C.S.  Courses.  You  can 
join  them  and  get  in  line  for  promo- 
tion. 

Mark  and  Mail  This  Coupon, 
and  Find  Out  How 


Iniernatlonal  Correspondence  Schools 

Box  4395,  Scranton,   Pa. 

J   Flessc  explain,  without  obllgaMngr  me,  how  I  caa  qualify 
I  loi  the  position  be/ore  which  I  mark  X. 

I    a  ADVERTISING  MAN 
I    D  Salesman 

ID  Commercial  Law 
D  BUSINESS 
ID  Certified  Pub.  Accountant 
D  Bookkeeper 
I    D  Stenogrnpher 
!    n  ILLUSTRATOR 
I    n  Window  Trimmer 
I    D  Show-Card  Writer 
I    D  Civil  Service 

ID  TEACHER 
D  Comincn  School  Subjects 
I    D  JltCHAMCAL  ENGIKEER 
I    D  Mechanical  Draftsman 
I    Q  CHEMIST 

I    Name 

I    Street 

j    &  No : 

I    City 
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n  FLECTRICAI,  ENGIHEEB 

□  Electrician 

D  Electric  Cars 

n  Telegraph  Engineer 

D  Practical  Telephony 

D  Railroader 

D  ARCHITECT 

O  Contractor  &  Builder 

D  CIVIL  ENGINEER 

D  Surveying  &  Mapping 

D  STEAM  ENGINEER 

D  MINING  ENGINEER 

D  Metallurgist 

a  AGRICULTURE 

n  Poultry  Raisin? 

D  AUTOMOBU,ES 


-State. 


Use  Monotypes 

The  printer  who  uses  Monotypes 
for  composition  and  type  casting 
receives  the  maximum  of  effici- 
ency from  his  investment  and  is 
able  to  give  his  customers  the 
maximum  of  service. 

The  Monotype  and  the  Non- 
Distribution  System  in  a  compos- 
ing room  increase  output  fifty  per 
cent  while  decreasing  actual  cost. 

The  New  York  World  uses  9  Monotypes 


Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

CHICAGO  TORONTO 

Monotype  Company  of  California.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
232 


This  Advertisement  set  in  Monotype  Series  No.  150  and  Monotype  Rule 
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Before  disclosing  an  invention,  the  inventor  should  write  for  our 
blank  form  "Evidence  of  Conception."  This  should  be  signed  and 
witnessed,  and  if  returned  to  us  together  with  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  the  invention  we  will  give  our  opinion  as  to  its 
patentable  nature. 


Our  IlSusfrafed 
GUIDE  BOOK 


Sent  FREE 
on  Request 


VICTOR  BUILDING 

Our  new  $200,000  building  opposite  U. 

S.  Patent  Office,  Specially  Erected 

by  us  for  Our  own  use. 


Contains  full  instructions  regarding 
Patents,  Trade-Marlis,  Foreign  I'at- 
ents.  Our  Methods,  Terms,  and  ]00 
Mechanical  Movements  illustrnled 
and  described.  Articles  on  Patent 
Practice  and  Procedure,  and  Law 
Points  for  inventors. 

Highest  References 
Prompt  Attention 
Reasonable    Terms 


FREE  COUPON!*** 1 

I  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys 


.     New   York    Ofifices: 
1007  Woolworth  Bldg. 


Philadelphia  Offices: 
135  S.  Broad  St. 


Pittsburgh   Offices: 
614  i£mi[>ire  Bldg:^ 


Main  Offices:  776  Ninth  Street,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:    Please  send  me  iTREE  OF  CHABGE  your  BOOK  as  described  above. 


XAilE ADDKESS 
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A^orld-wide  recoaiiition  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Cariics  Arm  is  siiuv.n  bv  nio  taftt 
that  we  have  sold  them  in  everv  State  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  every  »roviiice  of  Caiiiula.  m 
Eiisland.  1  ranee.  Italy.  Holland.  Denmark.  Belffiiirn.  i'Jiilinnino  Islands.  .Malay  Fenln- 
suia.  Arceiitine.  ChUi.  Peru.  S.  A..  Aiiica.  Australia.  Cuba.  New  Zcn'.and.  Porto  Rico, 
Mexico  SiM  Kav.aii. 

It  is  XHK  Artificial  Arm  that  you  do  work  with,  without  the  rvswistancc  of  repulsive 
loolihie:  Honks  »nd  accessories.  You  use  the  finsers,  bend  the  wrist,  and  elbovv.  sraso 
articles,  carry  objects,  write,  use  telenhones.  run  autoniobile.  nlow,  shovel,  hoe.  i>itch 
hay.  husk  corn,  run  sewing:  machine,  crochet,  do  fancy  work.  etc. 

The  Carnes  Ai-m  may  be  made  to  fit  any  amoutation.  from  the  loss  of  only  oart  of 
the  hand  to  the  entire  loss  of  the  shoulder. 

Catalog  B  18,  showing  men  and  women  with  -various  amputations,  using  the  arm, 
sent  on  request.  Full  instructions  for  takmg  cast  and  mea&ui'enieuts  for  seu'Ung  iu 
orders  by  mail  in  catalog. 

Artlfid 

HOME  OFFICE  and  FACTORY 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE; 

501  Centurian  Bldsr.t  1182  Broadway. 
CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

G26    New    York    Life    BIdK,,    La    Salle 

find  MonroQ   Streets, 
PITTSBURGH    OFFICE: 

702  Arrott  Bids.,  Wood  &  Fourth  Sts. 
TORONTO    OFFICE: 

(510    Lumsden    Bldg.,    Cor.    Yonse    and 

Adelaida    Streets. 

Cable    Address 


904  East   12th   St..   Kansas   City.  Mo. 
I.O^rOoN     OFJ1CK: 

Care  of  Queen  .Mary's  ConvalesceJitAux- 
iliary    Hospital,    Tioeliampton,    London, 

PARIS  OTFfCE: 

Care  of  Hotel  dc  Fjrance  &  Choise<al,  839 

run   St.    Houore. 
AUSTRALIAN    OFFICE: 

Care  of  Military  Hospital  No.  11.  Caul- 
field.   Victoria,  Australia, 

:     "CARNARM." 
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At  the  top  of  this  page  you  will  find  photographs  of  four  star  salesmen.   Read  their  letters. 

These  foiirmen  averaged  earnings  at  the  rate  of  $7,352  a  year.  Yet  formerly  earned  only  560  fd  s9o  'S 
month  I  .Think  what  salesmanship  did  for  them.  Thmit  what  salesmanship  will  dofori'ou.  We  have 
tlSined  clerks,  bookkeepers,  mechanics— and  men  from  all  walks  of  life— for  posii ions  asCiiy  and  Travel- 
ing Sgleim^n  where  they  are  now  earning  from  S2.500  to  SIO.OOO  a  year.  Our  amazmg  methods  make 
.♦"itcterv  of  Miesirianship  easy  for  any  man  who  has  the  will  to  succeed.  You  can  learn  at  home  in  spare 
moments  witn'outint?f!?finK  With  voyr  work.  Many  of  our  members  get  big  jobs  in  the  selling  game, 
even  before  they  have  completed  our  course  You  can  go  on  the  road,  travel  anywhere,  stay  at  the  finest 
hotels  and  have  all  your  expenses  paid,  or  you  can  stay  in  your  own  city  as  salesman.  Any  way  you 
figure  it-salesmanship  offers  you  thi  opportunity  to  make  from  three  to  ten  times  your  present  earnings!' 

~  let  Me  Prove  Ihai  I  Can 

Make  Yo^  a  Star  Salesman 

Let  me  send  you  my  wonderful  new  book,  "A  Knight  of  the  Grip,"  which 

tells  about  salesmanship  in  all  its  details.  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  advantages  of  beinp 
a  salesman  Let  me  tell  you  about  our  free  employment  department,  which  gets  posi- 
tions for  our  students  and  graduates.  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  special  instructions 
which  include  every  branch  of  selling  and  lessons  on  Language  and  Persuasion,  Mem- 
ory Retail  Selling,  Advert  ising.  Direct  by  Mail  Selling,  etc.  Let  me  show  you  why  ^ 
salesmen  are  always  in  demand,  because  they  are  business  producers  and  why  ^, 
salesmen's  earnings  depend  on  tnemselves  and  not  upon  the  whims  or  any  boss.       ^    ; 

f  Will  Train  You  and  Then  Help  You  Land  a  Big  Joft     ^>> 

I  will  show  you  how  we  have  trained  thousands  of  others.    I'll  show  ^^  vv.«  Vtt* 

yoimircru  Inters  "f  h.ivc  rccovtd  from  hundicHi  ol  Sluilcnll  ,ind  eradujles      111      ^     "   .o^i."!-^ 

show  yon  iiibl  wlm  piir  Course  includes  And  liow  ii  coes  inio  evcrv  del.iil  ol  S.ilcs-  ^       ,sfi?*x.>  .  ^ 

m.insli.p  linin  ihf  cfuund  up.  covennR  M'lioIes.iIe  Mouses.  Speci.illy  Mouses.  Re-  _^r    ^<'* .o^^V^ 

tail  Houses— hoiv  It  covers  every  deiad  oi  tlic  proposition,  ntriiiodsol  dislrdtu        ^    V.v^„*  ,• 

liori    lerrilory.  l.in-.'ii.Tiie,  h.-indhne  cuslomers.  personal  clTicicney,  etc      I'll   ^     ^,     v*^fc>^  •*' 

lell  you  abnitl  our   Itte  limplovnient  Bureau.  «liicll  conslintly  hjs  on  ^^     V^  ^.,c       ^^ 

file  more  rfquests  t  -r  sjlesmcn  Ihan  ve  c*n  possibly  fiU.    Gel  all  the      ^  a»    ^.^\(,*  •* 

lacis  by  wrilinB  tojjy  ^       "6*   >'^&/'^-" 


Sust  Send  Me 
Your  Name 

An  1  ask  any  Iniclliecnt  man  lo  do  is  to  send 
tnf  his  n.iiiif.  I  "int  to  pio\e  lo  him  our 
ftWHlv  to  pr.p.irc  liiiii  lof  a  l-iff  p.iyi"i:  iwl>  as 
Ulemian.  Tins  cu^is  luu  n..tltiiij  jusr  send 
ihc  coupon,    pn-.!   caril.    ur  UHif,  ;iinl   1  ^^I'l 

send  you  my  Ituuk,  "  A  Kn'irlit  «i  H-p  Crip 


My  New  Book  Is  FREE,  ^^^^..;' ••''.. • 


I  Ml  ant  to  Bpnd  vou  mv 
which  (•-lis  about  ihc  F 
It  hurt  tjicn 


,  .  booV,  "A  Knlahtof  tho  G  ,. 
S- T  A.  Cooruc  In  SalrsrTurnhip 
mjfccitfully  tnughr  by  mnil  for 


kni.u^.  jfyno  are  cri""C  alu^lf  slf**^'!—''  vo 
tJitioti«ricU-'f  >"u  warn  to  tfarn  biff  rtioncy 
slornlof  "peanut*  wnspn,  >no>l  ittrtovnon  < 
a  potl  earfi  or  a  Uttrr  /cr  iM«/rcf  hook 
nou-  Don  t  vo't  a  m.miio  Ut  n  ncht 
nnw  A'lil'-*"*  ■  N»T"ONftL  SALES*  ^ 
MEN'S  IfiAINIwa  ASSN  ,D«»I  ca  ^ 
CHICAGO,  tut.,  U,  ».  A.    "''•  4ff^ 


°:^    ... 


H-:- 


.%*: 


v~ 


♦^^ 


•,>i' 


.1 
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practica'lly  the  only  system,  and  the  standard  used  for  VERBATIM  REPORTING 
throug'hou'  the  English  Speaking  World  for  nearly  80  years;  used  by  reporters  in 
Houses  of  Parliament,  London;  House  of  Representatives  and  U.  S.  Senate  (Chief 
of  the  Senate  Reporters  receiving  //S25,000  yearly;  highest  salary  paid  any  stenogra- 
pher in  the  world);  used  by  every  Court  Reporter  in  New  York  City  and  "by  all 
Court  Experts  in  every  State  in  the  Union;  the  high  rate  of  s\peed  necessary  for 
such  positions  formerly  required  many  years  of  practice;  with  the  modern.  Lusk 
{?f=^^^^=^^^^  Method,  every  stenograp'her  now,  in  a  few 
months,  can  take  even  faster  'than  the 
swiftest  speaker  can  articulate. 


^'.^.: 


r— -T^  tStJ^v  i-p-^fw  1*11 


Lyiili  lire  Wo«»^M«ittt  Oi  rctj.  3«ot 


NEW  1920 


DRTMAHO 


3  wfri  3  r  it  ITU  H  •■*■  »-^ '  ^T>*4 -^ 


moStrx.t^ 


Pitmanic  now  Mnrvelously  and  Scientifically 
Improved  by  the  Lusk  Standardized  Tjniveisal, 
Called  "Standardized  Universal"  becausfo  the 
Standaid  ritman  alphabeit  is  used,  and  the 
expedients  and  shortcuts  are  used  by  09% 
of   tlie  reporters  of  tlie  world. 

Greatest    Improvement   made   in    40    years   in 
phrasinc    and    arrangement    of   text-books. 
Twice    as    rapid    as    the    Swiftest    Pitmanic; 
four    times    as    rapid    as    the    Siwiftest    Non- 
Pitmanio    ever    devised. 

A  LnSlc  writer  can  record  almost  any  sen- 
tence in.  the  Enclish  lameruafire  twice  while  a 
writer  of  tlie  Swiftest  Pitmanic  is  recording 
it  once.  Or  FOUR  TIMES  while  the  Swiftest 
Xon-Pitmau   writer    is   recording:   it   ONCE, 

Lusk  Stenographers  can  pass  uny  Civil  Ser- 
vice -  examination  held.  and.  owing  to  thelT 
terrific  speed,  coinma'nd  twice  or  thrice  the 
salary    ol'     ordlnarj'    stenograpihers. 

Ordinary  Shorthand  Systems  enable  .only  two 
or  thiree  out  of  10,000  stenographers  to 
take  ovOT  100  "Words-Minute  (simple  letteirs). 
With  itihe  Lusk  Method,  every  stenographer 
can  take  over  200  Words-Minute  on  tech- 
nical   matter. 


:=# 


emoners' 


ousrses 


By  1'. lie  arrangeJiienit  of  these  wonderful  text  books,  beginners  knowing  absolutely 
notliing  about  shortJhand  are  required  to  commence  the  dlctafcl.on  of  letters  at  100- 
«ords-minuta  in  the  briefest  reporting  style,  after  five  lessons.  ■  By  't'ha  marvelous 
Simplification  of  Pitmanic  Shorthand,  only  ouo-third  of  the  time  is  now  Teqiilred  to 
obtain   double   the   speed.  '  ^ 

I?ost-gi'aduate  Courses  for  Stenoftiraphers,  Pitman.  Graham,  Munson  and  all  Pit- 
manic Writers  are  'trained  by  the  Lii^  text-books  to  take  200  to  300  words- minute; 
400  actually  possible.  ^  ,    ■  . 

Books  ;5di'  Self-histruction  oii  sale.  Mail  and  personal  couii'ses  for  both  beginners  and 
a'dvanced-, viTitcrs  of  any  Standavd   System. 

Stenographers  unaware  of  the  great  improvement  made  in  Shorthand  'the  past  year 
send  for  Demonstration   and   Specimens   Kratls.  "-" 

Lusk  Institute  Corporation 

Department  E       229  W.  42  St.,  Selwyn  Theatre  BIdg.,  N.Y. 


It 


Sherwin   Cody's    "100%    Self-Correcting 
Method"  Improves  Your  English  Ski  Once 

You  are  sized  up  every  day  by  the  way  you  speak  and  write.  The  words  yo  i 
use,  the  way  you  use  them,  how  you  spell  them,  your  punctuation,  your  gram- 
mar— all  of  these  tell  your  story  more  plainly  than  anything-  else  you  do  And 
it  is  a  story  open  to  all.  An  unusual  command  of  lan,?uag-e  enables  you  to 
present  your  ideas,  in  speech  or.  on  paper,   clearly,   forcefully,  convincingly. 

A  simple  method  has  been  invent-      vice,  and  now  he  places  it  at  your 

ed    by   which    you    can    acquire    a      weSb    noint    in''7r,''c?"'®.^     *^®     o"'-^ 

-      -    •    ■  Vt  ?    n      ^1    instruction-by-maii. 

T^      actually      takes     the     place      of 

an    mstructor    at    your 

elbow.  It        assigns 

you  lessona  in  L.etter 
Wniting-,  SpeTling. 
Punctuation,  Grammar, 
Reading-  and  Conversa- 
tion, con-ectg  them  for 
you.  and  anticipates 
your  qnestions.  .  It 
even  g-  r  a  d  e  s  your 
paper  and  assigns 
you  your  ■class  percent- 
ag-e  till  you  reacli  thp 
100%  mark.  Mr.  Cody 
has  written  a  booklet 
explaining  Iiis  new 
course  in  detail.  If 
you  feel  your  lack  of 
Lang-uage  Power,  if  you 
are  ever  embarrassed 
by  mistakes  in  gram- 
mar, spelling  or  punc- 
tuation, if  you  cannot 
command  the  exact 
words  to  express  your 
ideas,  thjs  booklet  will 

-■  be  a  revelation  to  yo«. 

■mail     tlie     coupon 
be    sent    by 
Learn   how 


command  of  the  English  language 
from     the     ground     up- 
Sherwin      Cody,      p  e  r  - 
haps    the    best    known 
teacher       of       practical 
English,     after     twenty 
years    of    research    and 
study,  has  perfected  an 
invention    which    places 
the      ability      to-     talk 
and     write     with      cor- 
rectness and  force  with- 
in   reach    of    every    one 
with     ordinary     intelli- 
gence.     Slierwin    Cody 
was  amazed  to  discover 
that  the  average  person- 
JTi  school  or  in  business 
is   only  61%   efficient  in 
the      vital      points!      of 
English  grammar.     That 
is  because  the  methods 
of    teaching    English    in 
school   left   you   only   a 
hazy    idea    of    the    sub- 
ject— they        did        not 
'Stick      in     your     mind. 
But       Sherwin      Cody's 
new     Invention     upsets 
all      old      standards     of 
teaching   English.       His 
students    secured    more 
improvement  In  five  weeks  than  had 
previously    been    obtained    by    other 
pupils   in  two   years.      Only  15  min- 
utes a  day  of  spare   time  with  this 
"100%  'Self-Correcting   Method"  will, 
within  a  very  short  time,  give  youan 
easy  command  of  language. 

"100%  Self-Correcting 
Method" 

On    April    3.    1S18,    IMr.    Cody    was 
granted  a  patent  on  his  unique  de- 


Course   Beyond   Improvement. 

"I  have  examined  a  num- 
ber of  English  Courses  and 
believe  that,  for  a  solid 
foundation-training  in  good 
English,  there  can  be  no 
improvement  over  the  Sher- 
wiu  Cody  100%  Self-Cor- 
recting Course.  It  is  a 
perfect  drilling  in  the  base- 
rock  principles,  which  are 
shamefully  neglected  in  the 
public  schools,  and  without 
which  no  one  can  attain  a 
mastery  of  our  language. 

"The  treatment  of  letter 
writiiig  is  the  most  thor- 
oughly practical  I  have  ever 
seen.  A  young  man  or  a 
young  woman  could  do  noth- 
ing better  to  insure  his  or 
her  success  than  to  take  up 
your  coiu-SB,  and  thus  quickly 
and  easily  attain  skill  in 
the  handling  of  correspond- 
ence, accura<!y  in  spelling 
and  punctuation,  coi-rectness 
in  speech  and  writing,  and — 
through  the  stimulating  les- 
sons on  Conversation  and 
Reeding — a<-  broader  intellec- 
tual outlook.  3  new  view  of 
life  and  literature,  and  a 
mastery  of  English  words." 
FKANCES   DB   S.    RTAJ^ 

Washington,    D.    C. 


Merely 

and    it    will 

return   mail. 

eher-win  Cody's  new  in 

vention    makes    com 

mand     of     language 

easy  to  gain  in  15 

oMdnutes    of    your 

daily       spare 

time.       Mail 

this  coupon 

AT  ONCE, 


Sherwin  Cody  School  of  English 


61  News  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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■■II"     ■      I ' 


PASS  ANY  EXAMINATION 


^"^■^^■^'^"'^■^^"'^'■"■■^■■wa— ■^p^^— a^w^^ia 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 


PUBLISHED  BY 


have  keen  introduced  into  thousands  of  Schools  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada? 

Do  You  Know  that  they  ar©  recognized  and  endorsed  by  the 
leading  Schools  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  as  being  the 
best  for  Review  Work  and  to  Prepare  for  Examinations? 
Question  Books,  each  subject  30  cents:  Answer  Books,  each  subject,  35  cents. 

SUBJECTS 
Arithmetic  2nd  Year  English 

Commercial    Arithmetic  3rd  Year  English 
Geography  4th   Year   English 

Elementary  English  Psychology  and  Prin- 

English  Grammar  ciples  of  Education 

United  States  History       Commercial  Geography 

Physical  Geography 

English  History 

Ancient  History 

Civil    Government 

History  of   Education 

American  History 

6  or  more  copies,  12^%  discount.     One  doz.  or  more  copies  25%  discount 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Order  a  copy  of  PALMER'S   MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.      A 
wonder  in  its  line.     Price  30  cents. 


Physiology 

Spelling 

Algebra 

Intermediate  Algebra 

Geometry 

1st  Year  English 


Physics 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Zoology 

1st    Year    French 

2nd  Year  French 

1st  Year   German 

2nd   Year  German 

3rd  Year   German 

1st  Year  Latin 

2nd   Year   Latin 

Commercial   Law 


PUBLISHED    BY 

W.  HAZLETOM  S 

117  SENECA  STREET,   Desk  W,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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22     Complete     Charts 

In     Drygless     Healing 

Set  of  Anatomical  Charts,  Set  of  Pain  Area  Charts,  Set 
of  Spinal  Column  Charts,  S«t  of  Original  Compendigraphs 
22  Charts  in  All— Value  $31.50  if  Bought  Elsewhere.    Now  FREE  to  You 

if  You  Act  Promptly. 

The  Anatomical  Charts  show  70  diagrammed  illustrations  of  the  diiFerent 
organs  and  parts  of  the  human  body.  Lithographed  in  vivid,  lifelike 
colors.  Each  Chart  30V2x22  inches.  Regular  $15.00  set  of  charts.  The 
Nerve,  Pain  Area  and  Concussion  Charts  represent  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  in  the  history  of  anatomical  science  and  research!  Regular 
value    $16.50. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  master  Chiropractic — the  modern  science 
of  heaKng  disease  through  spinal  adjustment.  No  matter  where  you  live, 
you  can  get,  right  at  home,  the  necessary  training  to  enter  this  un- 
crowded  profession  of  good  incomes.  Some  of  our  graduates  report  tliat 
they  are  making  $3,000  to  $5,000  and  more  a  j'ear. 
You  should  be  able  to  do  as  well  or  perhaps  better. 

Why  We   Make   This   Great  Offer 

We  wamt  YOU  to  convinoe  yourself  by  actual  demon- 
straibion  what  a  great  curative  force  may  be  placed  at 
your  command.  We  want  you  to  see  what  opportuindties 
have  been  opened  to  iwiaotfltioners  of  Chiropractic.  See 
what  has  been  done.    See  what  YOU   can  do. 

LEARN  AT  HOME  TO  BE  A 


CHIROPRACTOR 

If  you  have  a  common  school  education,  the  way  is  open  to  you. 
We  train  you  either  by  mail  or  in  class.  This  great  profession  offers 
you  dignity  and  prestige.  Let  us  prove  how  YOU  £an  make  a  good 
income.  Graduate  with  degree  of  Doctor  of  Chiropractic  while 
holding    your,  present   position.    ' 


Out*  Lessons 
Teach  You 

Idwtamalce  Spinal  Adiuet- 
ments  for  speedy  relief  of 
Headsche  Neuraliia 

IiuUsestioa        Nearitia 
Lambaso  Catarrh 

Epilepsy  Feveri 

PlenriiT  Jcundiea 

Cotutipation     Drcpepaia 
Rlieiunatuun      Paralysis 
Asthma  Etc. 


Mail  Free  Coupon  at  Once 


^      EREE  CHARTS 

#    AMERICAN   UNIVERSITY, 
_  .  ^  J     jj  i-u     .  ,  0     ManlerreBldg.  Dept. 454,  Chicago 

Put  your  name  and  address  on  the  free  coupon  or  letter    ^  .  . 

or  postcard   and  get  the  story  of  Chiroprattic.     You  will  be     ^     GenOemmj-Witiiotjt <»Btorobljj«ion,e»a 

amazed,   fascinated   by   the   facts   gathered   together   in  our       #    iSdyow FklaL?teOffCT  ^^^  ^ 

free   72-page    book.      Mail   the   free   coupon  -or   a  postal         M 

to-day.  right  NOW.   if  you  want  the   free  charts.  ^ 

AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY   / 

Manierre  Building     Dept.  454     Chicago,  Illinois  £ 


llaffle.. 


*.<««tlil  I  I  Wll   I.H^ 


Addlren. 
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BRAINS   AND   INVESTMENTS 

flffvn,  Not^e*  of  iKiRhw*  vfTt  bt  nuilH 
to  yoti  I««i»di«tcl7  apo  ovcvtiiH*  v^ 
reriff  Oficr 

If  VM^itAd  re«D  anSer  tov  i«kjrr*M. 
nrhtcfc,  to  cam  yon  «r«  at  a  dift3«n.  to 
mucll  pr^rr^ls,  B>MUen  tho^W  U  ir*^ 
tfi   yooj  nuua^a   that    rwnltUoc*   ts  f«) 

UFwInt  ^,  (Ma 

/fow  /1b/2ey 
/iultipries 

fn 
Sound 


Do  You  "Mx 


This  Interostin^ 
Near  Booh  Will 
be  Sentfreeto 


IF  YOU  are  the  owner  of 

•^     securities;  if  you  'have 

investm^ts    in   the    past; 

'been  unsuccessful  in  your 

if  you   want  to  retrieve  previous 

errors    oi    judgment,    or    if    you 

•would  like  to  Icnow  how  to  trade 

profitably   in    the    stock    markets, 

it   will    be    worth    your    while   to 

read     my     'new     book — "B'RAINS 

AND  INVESTMENTS." 

It  Will  Show  You— 

Why  some  investors  make  money 
while  others  lose. 

How  money  multiplies  when  in- 
vested in  sound  securities. 

.  How    to    determine    the    dollar 
value  back  of  your  stock  certificate. 
How  to  trade  for  profits  in  the 
stock  market.     And — 
100  Other  Facts  That  Point  the  Way  to  Profits. 


,*'*^rt«/2>cr  Toronto     *4j 

Standard  StoAEBmonfe** 


TOORIONTO 
COBALT 


DETROIT 
PORCUPINE 


BinPFAIiO 
ROCHESTER 


{S.9t  Your  Copy  T0'd0.y       Direct  Private  Wires  to  Canada  and  all  Offices. 


I  ^  ^  ^-<a>  ^  < 


Clip  This  Coupon  and  Mail  TO-DAY 


»g**»^^^^»'! 


Hamilton   B,   Wills,  Date    

42   Naw    St..    NP.W   Ynrk. 
■        FEEE  aud  without  obligation,  send  me  your  new  book  "BRAINS  AND  INVESTMENTS." 


N;iine 


Address W.   A. 


The  United  States  Government  continually  wants  thousands  of  Railway 
Mail  Clerl<s,  Clerl<s  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  City  Carriers,  Post-office 
Clerks,  Customs,  Internal  Revenue  Clerks  and  Clerks  at  Panama  Canal. 


Railway  Mail  Clerks  Have  Pleasant  Work — Traveling  Coitinually 


U.    S.    Government    positions    are    all    Life    Positions 
Summer  vacations  with  full  pay  are  allowed.    Promo 
tlon  to  Big   Paid  positions  is  very  rapid.    The  posi- 
tion is  not  affected  by  strikes,  wars,  panics  or  the/ 
"whiras  of  some  petty  boss. 


FRANKLIN  INSTITtTTI 

Dept.  O  310 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Kindfy    B«iDd    lae.    without    anj 
Country  residents  and  city  residents  stand  the      ^       obUga-tion  •wtfiarterer  on  my  part, 

nft^n  °'?r«^'^J°-''  appointment-common  edu-      /     fa,nSU'''of'  l^'^'^^aU 
cation   IS    sufficient.      Pull   is   not   required.        ,ik        checbed   below;    (2.)    Sauaple   examdna- 

-jO-  tion  qiuestioms:  (8)  Free  copy  of  copprigh/t, 
"Write  us  to-day  for  schedules  showing  A*  ed  book,  "GovemmerDt  Positions  and  How 
dates    and    places    of   the    coming    ex-        .O  to  Get  man;"  ^4)  A  list  cf  U   ,B.  Got- 

aminations    in    your    locality.     Don't  ^  eromeoit    Jo^    now    open:    (5)    JDarectiow 


delay.  Every  day  you  delay  !es 
sens  your  chances  of  immediate 
apoQintmffJit. 


.'r" 


^  beUing    mo    ihow    to    get    free    ooaohing    foi 

the   position   checked:    (6)    Schedules   shcfriing 

dates    and    place    of    coming    examinations    in 

my  locality 


WE  COACe 


V      Railway  MaU  ClerfJ 

r      • Postoflice  Clerk 

Post-office  Carrier 

Rural    Mall    Carriet 


-Bookkeeper 


Customs   Positions 

— Internal   Revenue 
-Stenocrapher 


FREE 


— Clerk   in  the  Departments  at 
Washington  o<r  at  Panama.  Canal 


(SI  .too  tp  2.000) 

($1,000   to   1,500> 

(Sl.OOO  to   1,500) 

(«T20   to   Sa60) 

(I.IOO   to   1,800) 

(S900   to    1.500) 

<$90O  to   1.800) 

(SiaOO   to   1»800) 

f  $1,100  to   1,800) 


Name 

Address.  . .  ., O  210 

Use  This  Conpon  Before  You  MisIaT  it— WRITE  PI.AINLY 
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Burlington 


The  Superb  Burlington  V^ztch.— adjusted  to  posi- 
tions, adjusted  to  temperature  and  adjusted  to  isochrohism 

now  at  the  direct  rock-bottom  price  —  the  same  price  that  even 
the  wholesale  jeweler  must  pay  us — and  in  order  to  encourage  everybody  to 
secure  this  watch  at  once,  pay  this  rock-bottom  price,  eitnier  for  cash  or 
$3.50  a  month  on  this  great  special  offer.  We  send  the  watch  to  you  on 
approval.  You  risk  nothing  —  you  pay  nothing,  not  one  cent^  unless  you 
want  this  exceptional  offer  after  seeing  and  thoroughly  inspecting  the  watch. 

Newest  Ideas  iji:i  Watch  Cases! 

The  triumphs  of  master  goldsmiths  are  yours  to  choose 

from  on  this  great  special  offer.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  see 
the  handsome  illustrations  in  full  color.  Notice  especially«the  Inlay  Eniunet 
Monograms,  Block  and  Ribbon  Monograms,  Diamond  Set,  Lddge, 
French  Art  and  Dragon  Designs,  etc,  mtc*  Optnface  or  hunting  case, 
ladies*  or  gentlemen's  12  and  16  sizes. 

}shf^^^}Ji^K  S^J^d  for  Out*  Fi*ee 

Please  Bend  me.  without  obU- %       ¥▼  C44.^«»A4     aJP%^\JS%,     Butlington 

§?okSn'A''es?^"?^f^i?^^fn1».  \    Watch  Book  by  sending  this  coupon  now.     You 
SSV^.'K!?!?*^^  "1.  ^•'^  *  ?•"»*"    ^    V7ill  know  a  lot  more  about  watch  buying  when 

off«  on  the  Burlington  Watch.  \       y^„  ^^^j   .^^      ^^^  ^^^  j^^idg   f^ts  'about 

>    watch  prices.    Get  tiiis  offer  while  it  lasts. 


Nants , 


Addreea 


.•...M«.M..MMMMM.«n.*.M.iM4..H..M.....I 


\  Burlington  Watch  Company 

\  19th  Si.  and  M»nli»ll  Blvd..  Dept.  «60»  Ckicago,  HI. 
\CuMdiBa  Office:  35S  Portage  Ave..  WInAipes.  MannoU 
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Established  1900 

M^e  absolutely  guarantee  to  save 

you  money. 

This    highly    progressive    and    reputable    firm,    vrhich    is 
just   entering    into    its    20th    year    as    a    leading    jewelry    mail 
order  house,   has.    since   its   establishment,   enjoyed   a   large   business, 
not    only    from    Phlladelphians,    but    from    all    rural    districts    thruout    the 
country. 

We  owe  this  voluminous  business  to  our  absolute  integrity  and  the  confidence  Which 
the  lural  people  have  in  our  poli<i!5' — namely,  every  article  Is  sold  with  an  absolute  money  baoK 
xf  i'ou're  not  satisfied  policy. 


got   satisfied  policy. 
Yoiirs  Just  for  the  Asking 


Price  oa 
Every  Article« 


Showing  the  Cut  of  a 


OUR  BIG  SPECIAL,  $2.00 

Just  thmk.  a  20-year  guaranteed  gent's  Belcher 
Eing  or  Solitaire  for  lady,  set  with  a  blue-white 
extra  fine  cut  Mexican  Diamond,  like  illustration 
above.  Sold  elsewhere  for  $4.50.  Our  special 
introductory    price,    only    $2.00,    postpaid. 

($3.00  additional  for  14K.  solid  eold 
mountines  for  ladies  or  95.00  for  eentle- 
luen.)       ^ 
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Our  Motto:  If  for  sale  elsewhere, 
It's  Always  Cheaper  Here,  Money 
Back  If  Not  Satisfied.  We  Carry 
the  Largest  and  Most  Complete 
Stock  of  Solid  Cold  and  Filled 
Rings  from  Any  Jewelry  House  in 
the  Country. 

WE  DEFY  COMPETITION. 

SCARF  PIN,  $1  .50 
VALUE  $5,        ^ 

These  scarfpins  are  solid 
silver,  resembling  platinum, 
set  with  our  best  cut  62- 
facet  Mexican  Diamonds. 
We  especially  recommend 
this  pin  to  our  old  cus- 
tomers. Other  jewelers 
are  asking  from  1-3  to  1-2 
more  for  the  same  iden- 
tical   article. 


SPECIALS 


REGULAR 
$3.00   VALUES, 


32R  35R  34R  33R; 

Choice  of  Tiffany  Ring,  Stud,  Pair  Pierced  or 
Unpierced  Screw  Earrings  or  hanging  Earrings 
or  Scarf  Pins  set  with  Mexican  White  Sapphires. 
Jlountings  are  guaranteed  for  5  years.  Mexican 
Wliite  Sapphires  last  forever.  They  have  no 
false  backing.  Your  choice  of  the  above  $3.00 
value,  $1.00;^ ^ ■ 

Masonic  Slippers,  39c 

-  Get  one  of  those  hard  enamel  slipper 
pins.  The  wires,  daughter's,  mothers  and 
sisters  can  wear  them.  Worth  $1-  Our 
special  price  only  39c.  postpaid.    3  for  $1. 


SOMD   GOL)6  im^SONIO 
SfLIFrERS',  ONL.Y  Sl.OO 


430  Market  St. 
Philadelphia 


Get  into  this  fascinating  business  NOW!  Enjoy  the  freedom  of  an 
artist's  life.  I>et  the  whole  world  be  j'our  workshop.  The  woods,  fields, 
lakes,  mountains,  seashore,  the  whirl  of  current  events — all  furnish  material 
for  your  pictures.  With  your  kit  of  artist's  materials  under  your  arm  you 
can  go  where  you  please  and  make  plenty  of  money.  Your  drawings  will  be 
just  like  certified  checks. 


Never  tefore  has  there  been  such  an  urgent  need 
of  artists  as  there  is  right  now!  Ma^jazlnes,  news- 
papers, advertising  agencies,  business  conccrm.  de- 
partment stores — all  are  on  the  lookout  for  properly 
trained  artists.  Take  any  magazine — look  at  the 
hundreds   of  pictures  in   it.     And   there   are   48,868 


periodioals  in  the  United  States  ilone:  Think  of  the 
millions  of  pictures  they  reauire.  Do  you  wonder 
that  there  is  such  a  great  demand  for  artists?  Right 
this  minute  there  are  over  50.000  high-salaried  posi- 
tions actually  going  begging  just  because  of  the  lack 
of  competent  commercial  artists. 


TALENT  NEEDED 
Any  One  Can  Learn  in  Spare  Time 

Our  wonderful  NEW  METHOD  of  teaching  art  by  mail  has  exploded  the  theory  that  "talent"  is 
necessary  for  success  in  art.  Just  as  you  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write  you  can  be  taught  to 
draw.  We  start  you  with  straight  lines,  then  curves,  then  you  learn  to  put  them  together.  New  ^ou 
begin  making  pictures.  Shading,  action,  perspective  and  all  the  rest  follow  in  their  right  order,  imtil  \ou 
are  making  drawings  that  sell  for  $100  to  $500.  No  drudgery — you  enjoy  this  method;  it's  just  lik"-  a 
fascinating   garnet 


Beginners  Earn 
$50  a  Week 

Every  drawing  you  make  while  taking  tHis  course 
leceives  the  personal  criticism  of  our  director — Will 
H.  Chandlee.  Sir.  Chandlee  has  had  over  35  years' 
experience  in  commercial  art-,  ajid  is  considered  one 
of  the  coimtry's  foremost  authorities  on  this  subject. 
He  knows  the  game  h.side  and  out.  He  teaches  you 
to  make  the  kind  of  pictures  that  sell.  Many  of  our 
students  have  received  as  high  as  $100  for  their 
first  drawing  1  $50  a  week  is  often  paid  to  a  good 
beglimer  1 

Our  course  covers  every  possible  ahgle  of  Com- 
mercial Art.  It  does  away  with  all  the  superfluous 
technique  and  entangling  hindrances  of  the  ordinary 
art  school.  It  brings  the  principles  of  successfid 
(Rawing  right  clown  to  fundamentals.  In  a  word 
you  get  all  tlie  benefits  of  a  three  years'  course  in 
art  at  a  residence  school  right  in  your  own  home— 
and  for  just  a  few  cents  a  day.  Your  spare  time  is 
aU  that  Is  reaulred.  A  few  minutes  a  day  wul  ac- 
complish wonders  for  voul 


Free  Book  and  ArHst's  Outfit 

Mail  coupon  now  for  this  valuabl3  book,  "Kaw 
to  Become  an  Artist."  It's  just  full  of  interesing 
pointers  on  drawing.  Reveals  the  secrets  of  success 
in  art  I  Shows  drawings  by  our  students.  See  for 
yourself  what  amazing  progress  they  have  made 
through  our  course.  Book  explains  course  in  de'ail 
and  gives  full  particulars  of  our  FREE  ARTIST'S  • 
OUTFIT.    FUl  out  Coupon  NOW!  iJail  it  TO-DAi'l  i 

THE  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL   OF   ART,   INC., 
1441   H.  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C 

The  Washington  School  of  Art,   Inc., 
1441    H.  Street,   Washington,    D.   C 
Please  send  me.  without  cost  or  obligstoin  .on  my  i 
part,  yotir  free  boolt,   "How  to  Become  An  Artist." 


Name    . 

Address 
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J.  S.  LODE  WICK  CO. 

BUYERS    AND    EXPORTERS 


URS 


AND 


Ship   Your    Skunk,    Coon,    Muskrat, 
Fox,  Opossum,  Etc.,  to  Us 


Top  Prices 

Liberal  Grading 

mmed  iate  Returns 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Shipping  Tags 

IF  WE  CAN'T  SATISFY 
YOU— NOBODY  CAN 


110-112  West  26th  Street 

New  York 


A    ■> 
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J.  lis  lla§ii§ii<»ieiifiitt 

MAQAZSNE  AGENCY 

—  the  largest  in  the  world — furnishes  all 
Magazines  and  Newspapers  at  Lowest  Possible 
Club  Prices,  and  gives  the  quickest,  most 
accurate  and  most  reliable  service. 

Save  Magazine  ^oney 

Our  192BCatalog  (44  pages)  lists  more  than  3,000  Periodicak  and 
CInb  Offwt.  It  is  a  BIG  MONEY-SAVER  and  is  FREE  to  you  for  the 
asking.  The  Name  J.  M.  HANSON-BENNETT  is  the  accepted  stamp 
of  reliability  and  promptness  in  the  magazine  field. 

^^  Send  Vs  Vout  Name  and  /Address  Today 

Local  Agents  Wanted.  Write  for  Full  Particulars.  Address 

J.  M.  HANSON  -  BENNETT    MAGAZINE    AGENCY, 

B52  Brooks  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


SALESMANSHIP  AND 
BUSINESS  EFFICIENCY 


J    S.  KNOX 


J.  S.  Knox 

"Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency"  teaches  the 
rudiments  of  Leadership,  Mental  and  Business  Effi- 
ciency, as  well  as  the  Science  and  Art  of  Salesmanship. 
Its  study  reaches  down  to  the  very  depths  of  the  indi- 
vidual's life,  reveals  himself  to  himself,  arouses  him  and 
inspires  him,  giving  him  a  new  vision  of  life.  It  also 
gives  him  the  force  and  the  technical  skill  to  translate 
this  vision  into  actual  results. 
It  is  being  used  as  a  text  in  hundreds  of  schools  and  by  thousands  of 
students  in  the  United  States,  also  in  Japan.  Many  of  the  leading  con- 
cerns of  America  have  purchased  this  book  to  train  their  salesmen.  The 
largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  bought  4,100  in  three 
years  for  its  employees.  Orders  have  been  received  from  twelve  foreign 
countries. 

This  book  furnishes  the  power  that  enables  one  to  control  his  highest 
feelings  and  emotions  and  direct  them  into  the  proper  channels  at  his 
command. 

"No  wonder  that  'Salesmanship  and  Business  Hfficiency'  has  aroused  international 
enthusiasm.  It  is  ha^ed  on  the  soundest  and  sanest  rrtiilosopHy.  Its  messaKe  is 
Eiven  in  ciear.  terse,  forceful,  and  logical  mjanner.  The  'book  KOfis  to  the  very 
sub-ibaseme»t  otf  iflundamenta'ls  for  salesinashiip.  hum-an  leaderslilD  and  business 
efficiency."  H.    R.    PETTENGIl,!,. 

Editor    of   (Moderator    Topics    an'd    (formerly    Suiperinltendent    of    Public    Instruction 
of   MichiKan.  _ 

$2.00  Prepaid 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  JUDGING  MEN 

By  Dr.  Edwin  Morrell 

"The  Science  of  Judging  Men"  is  a  145  page  book  on 
the  art  of  reading  human  nature  and  handling  men. 
It  contains  35  original  cuts,  also  analyses  as  well  as 
photographs  of  many  of  the  world's  famous  people, 
such  as  Woodrow  Wilson,  Lloyd  George  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller. 

This  book  gives  the  reader  the  high  points  of  human 
nature  without  his  having  to  wade  through  a  lot  of 
liiinterestihg  detail.     It  is  a  wonderful  seller.    At 

least  8  people  out  of  every  10  who  see  it  are  _ 

^Av  immediately  interested  and  want  a  copy.  'dr.  edwin  mohrell"' 

/'■^rvSk  "There  are  no    meatless    pages    in    ''The    Science    of    Judglmg   Men." 

/■      >  <S'^^\,  The   author   gets   right   down   to  business    at    the     very    beginning 

/io    J  ■iSvV    x^  ^"*^   handles    his    subject    in    a    way    that    carries    conviction. 

-«»    >  ■%.  Men  in    business    are    necessarily    required    to    judge    men. 

and    the    informati'on    in    this    volume     will      be     very 
(helpful   towards  judging   rightly. 

CHAS.    W.    MEABS, 
Adv.    Mgr.,    The    Wititon    Compa'ny. 


A^. 


^^/^m>^ 


\ 


$1.25  Prepaid 

The  Knox  Business  Book  Co. 

1147  B.  L.  E.  Bldg.. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The  High  Quality  Oil 

stays  young  longer  anfl  works  better  all  its  life. 

Try  on  eewiing  machines,  wasliing  machines,  cream 
separators  and  icecream  freezers,  vacuum  cleaners, 
viictrolas,  locks,  clocks,  fans,  firearms,  all  tools, 
lawn  mowers,  g^-carts,  bicycles,  roller  skates, 
everything  that  needs  oiling. 

Oil  Ford  commutators  with  3-in-One  to  make 
starting  easy.  Prevent  miagneto  trouble  by  oiling 
regularly  with  3-in-One. 

Auto  spring  squeaks  are  stopped  and  breakage  pre- 
vented by  squirting  3-in-One  along  the  edges  and 
ends  of  the  leaves. 

At  all  stores  In  50c,  25c  and  15c  bottles;  also  in  25c 
handy  oil  cans. 


FREE 

THREE- 

71  Broadway 


Sample  and    Dictionary  of  Uses. 
Just  write  us  on  a  postal  for  both. 


New  York  m. 


wmiiiiiii/!/m/m//i//mm////mM/MM^^^^^^ 
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Send  coupon  and  I  wni  mail  j'ou 
my    wonderful    book,     "How    To 
Sixjak  in  Public"— the  most  fas- 
cinating   and    helpful    book    you  1 
ever  road.     Lays  bare  the  secrets  ■' 
of   oratory — gives   methods  of   fa- 
mous orators — tells  how   to  piepare 
speeclies    on    any    subject — how    to 
address  lodges,  club  gatherings,  di-  : 
rectors'  meetings,   etc.     Introduction 
by    Elbert   Hubbard.     Appendix    by  | 
Dr.    Orison    Swett   Warden.       Covers   entire  ; 
field  of  public  speaking.     Some  topics  cov-  • 
eved  are:  "How  To  Overcome  Ba.slafulness;'    | 
"Methods     of     Great     Orators;"     "Securing  j 
Confidence  of  Audiences;"    "How  To  Make  | 
Speeches  That  Win;"   "Humor;"   "Pathos;"    i 
"Climaxes."     Contains  a  wealth  of  Origmal  i 
Eeady-Mado    Speeches,    Toasts,    Anecdotes, 
etc.,   suitable  for  any  occasion. 


Send  the  coupon.  Tlie  book  will  come  1o 
you  at  once,  postpaid  Keep  it  for  five  dayu. 
Let  tlie  book  itself  convince  you  that  it  will 
give  you  a  wonderful  magnetic  command  of 
English — teach  you  how  to  "tliink  on  your 
feel."  If  you  don't  say  it  is  the  most  won- 
derful, the  most  interesting,  helpfid  and  in- 
spiring book  you  evor  read — send  it  bac\5. 
Otherwise,  pay  only  $2  and  this  great  book  - 
brimful  of  the  information  tliat  you  have  long 
boen  waiting  for,  is 
fours.  You  will  never  hi 
at  a  loss  of  what  to  d)> 
or  say.  In  a  crisp, 
right-to-tbe-point  man- 
ner it  gives  J'OU  a  com- 
plete knowledee  of  how 
to  speak  in  public 
■without  tiresome  rrad- 
ii>gs.  De  Luxe  edition 
bound  in  heavy  red 
canvas,  gold  and  black 
embossed  300  pakes. 
It  is  a  book  you  simply 
must  have.  Send  cou- 
pon today  and  see  for 
yourself. 


Henry  Dickson  School 

of  Oratory, 
41  Hearst  BIdg.,  Chicago,  III. 


HENRY   DICKSON   SCHOOL  OF   ORATORY, 
41  Hearst  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Ssnd  me  ai  once,  postpaid,  your  book,  "How 
to  Speak' In  Public."  At  the  end  of  five  days  I 
will  send  you  $2  or  return  the  book  to  you. 

Name 

Address 


Ycu,  too,  can  be  one  of  the 
many  merry  ones.  Out- 
ings, picnics,  camping,  fish- 
ing and  hunting  trips  are 
all  more  fully  enjoyed  when 
you  have  an 


DETACHABLE  ROWBOAT  &  CANOE  MOTOB 

Portable  — easy  to  attach— easy 
to  opfeiate.  Speed  about  8  miles 
an  hour. 

Evlnrude  Magneto— Built-in  Fly- 
wheel Type— Automatic  Re- 
verse. Dependable. 
Special  method  of  balancing 
gives  wonderfully  smooth  vibra- 
tionless  running. 

More  power— more  speed — more 
sport. 


819  Evitirudie  Block 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


100,000 
SOLD 
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'I'm  to  be  Manager  of  my  Department  starting  Monday-  The 
boss  said  he  had  been  watching  all  the  men.  When  he  found  I 
had  been  studying  at  home  with  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  he  knew  I  had  the  right  stuff  in  me— that  I  was  bound  to 
make  good.  Now  we  can  move  over  to  that  house  on  Oakland 
Avenue  and  you  can  have  a  maid  and  take  things  easy.  I  tell  you. 
Nell,  taking  that  course  with  the  I.  C.  S.  was  the  best  thing  I 
ever  did." 


Spare-time  study  with  the  I.  C. 
of  men  and  bringing  happiness  to 
In  offices,  shops,  stores,  mines,  mills 
and  on  railroads,  I.  C.  S.  trained  men 
are  stepping  up  to  big  jobs,  over 
the  heads  of  older  men,  past  those 
whose  only  qualification  is  long 
service. 

Get  busy  right  now  and  put  yourself 
in  line  for  promotion.  You  can  do  it 
in  spare  time  in  your  own  homfe  through 
the  I.  C.  S.,  just  as  more  than  two 
million  men  have  done  in  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years,  just  as  more  than  100,000 
niert  are  doing  today. 

The  first  step  these  men  took  was  to 
mark  and  mail  this  coupon.  Make  your 
start  the saiiiew^y — andmake  it  right  now. 


S.  is  winning  promotions  for  thousands 
'housands  of  homes  all  over  the  world. 


"TCAU    OUT    HEnC" 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4396,   SCRANTON,   PA. 

Please  explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify 
tor  the  position  bietore  which  I  mark  X. 


DADVERTISING  MAN 

g  Salesman 
Commercial  Law 
BUSINESS 
HOsrtUted  Fob.  Aoconntant 
^Bookkeeper 
nSteoographcr 
3ILLUSTRATOR 
jWlndow  Trimmer 

B Show -card  Writer 
Civil  Service 
DTEACHER 
I}Ooniinon  Sehool  Snbjeeis 
DMECHANICAL  ENOISEEIt 
UMtchanical  Draltsman 
JCHEMIST 


DELEOTRIOAL  EKeiREEA 

B  Electrician 
Electric  Cars 


DTeleeraph  Engineer 

nPrictlcalTe" 

□Railroader 


PricticarTelephony 


ARCHITECT 
QContractor  and  Builder 
DCIVIL  ENGINEER    _ 

B Surveying  and  MapplOK 
STEAM  ENGINEER 
B MINING  ENGINEER 
Metallurgist 
DAGRICULTURE 
DPoultry  Raising 
□  AUTOMOBILES 


Name  _ 

Street 
and  Ko,. 


City_ 

S7 


.  stftte^ 


FOCWDED    1888— (Day   Dent.— DT^^fiHT  SCHOOL— 18801 

YORK  PI 


ARATORY 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  |r^  j»««k  m     n  ,,««&.  >^  n  BEOOKLYN   SCHOOL 

72  PARK  AVENUE      O  O  rl  O  O  L-  2or.  Franklin  &  Jefferson  Aves. 

(bet.  SSth  and  39th  Streets)       ^"^  ^'^  '     "  ^^  ^"^  '^*"   (Two  TjIoc'^o  from  Fultou   Si..) 
Chartered  by  the  Regents  of  New  York  State.       Over  24,000  Graduates. 
SAVE  ONB  OR  MORE  YEARS  IN  PBE(FABAT!ION  FOR 


West     Point     and     Annapolis. 

Enter  at  Any  Time  -  Laboratories       -       Day  and  Evening  Sessions 

Inquire  lot  catalog,  and  "Success  in  Regents'  and  College  Entrance  Examinations." 


How  to  wr!':25  what  to  write,  and  where  to  sell. 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Develop  your  literary  gifts. 
Master  the  art  of  self-expression.  Make  your  spare  timf 
profitable.      Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writing.  Versification.  Journal- 
ism, Play  Writing.  Photoplay  Writing,  etc.,  taugiht  per- 
soiial'ly  by  Dr.  J.  Ber^  Esenwein.  for  many  years  editor  of 
Lippincott's  Magazine,  and  a  staff  of  literary  experts. 
Oon»triur.tiv<^  orlticism.  Frank,  honest.  helDiful  advice. 
Real  Teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  S5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  snare  time— "plar  work," 
he  calls  it.  Another  pupU  received  over  $1,000  before 
•  conipletinK  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averagins  over  $75  a  week  from 
tjhoitoulay   writing  alone. 

V:i:\  Esenweln  There  is  no  other  Institution  or  agency  doing  eo  muoTi  lor  Sviiteis, 

young  or  old.     The  uniTersitiies  recognize  this    for  over  one"- hundred 

raemhers   of   the    English    faculties   of  ihig-her   institutions    are    studying   in   our '  Literarj 

Dapartment.     The  editors  recognize  it.  for  they  are  constantly  recommending  oiu:  coairses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library,  descriptive  booklet  free.  We  also  publish 
Tlio  Writer's  Montlily,  an  indispensable  magazine  for  literary  workers,  sam- 
ple copy  15c.  Besides  our  teachine:  service,  we  offer  a  manu- 
script criticism  service. 

ISO-page  illustrated  cutalosue  freCi 
Please  address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.  99,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Established    18  97  Tncoroorated    19  04 


liEi!)iiiigiiis:iiipiitliiili-:iisiB:-|iq^ 


men  with  training  are  always  in  demand.  Hav- 
ing ti-ained  over  2,000  yoimg  men  in  the  past  27 
years  jn  the  fundamentals  of  Applied  Electricity, 

The   Bliss   Electrical  School,  with  its  well-equipped  shops  and  laboratories,  Is 

peculiarly  qualified  to  give  a  condensed  course  in  Electrical 


ELECTRICAL 


ENGINEERING 


including  Mathematics,  Steam  and  Gas  Engines,  Mechanical 
Drawing,  Shop  Work,  and  Theoretical  and  Practical  Electricity 
in  all  branches.     Course,  with  diploma,  complete 


IN  ONE  YEAR 


28th   YEAR    OPENS    SEPTEMBER  29th,  1920. 
For  praotical  young  men  with  limited  time.     Catalogue  on  request. 
THE   BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL,  300  Takoma  Ave.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  Ci 
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1    have    determlnea    to    make    tlhis    fhe    banner   vear    in    the 
Watch   Sales  of  mv   Company.     To   do  this   I  must   distribute 
5.000    "Santa   Fe   Specials"    to    5.000    men   in    different   com- 
munitiies  this  year.     I  must  do  fihiis  REGARDLESS  OP  PRICE 
OR,    PROFIT.     There/fore.    I     have     Cut     the     Price     of     these 
5.000     Watches     to     ABSOLUTHLT     ROCK     BOTTOM.     This 
means    that   if    you    act    at    one©    you    can    pet    one    of    these 
KTiananteed  Watches   on  't'his   CUT-PROFIT    PLAN,   and   pay 
for  it  in  small  miont'hly  installments.     MY  OBJECT: — I  know 
that   eveny   Watch   sold   on    thi.s   Cut-Profit    Plan  Tvill   seii   at 
lea/at    one    (more    at    the    reerular    orice.    so    I    malie 
thijs    STARTLING,    UNHEARD    OF    OFFER    to    men 
•who  •Willi  tell  their  fniends  of  this  remarkable  Watch 
Vialue.   if  they  find  tne  Wiatdhes  all   and  more  than 
I  claim  (for  them. 


(Signed) 


^Sft^j^^^*£< 


Ptes.  Santa  Fe  Watch  Co. 


This  is  a  Bargain  such  as  you  do  not 
meet  every  day.  For  tliat  reason  you 
vv'.ill  have  to  act  promptly  or  thia  al- 
lotment of  5,000  Watches  may  all  be 
sold  before  you  get  yours.  To  make 
sure  you  get  one,  suppose  you  write  to 
me  personally,  care  Santa  Fe  Watoh 
Co.,  right  NOW  befor.e  you  forgot  it. 
I  want  you  to  join  my  "5,000  Watch 
Club"  and  carry  one  of  these  beautiful 
Standard  "Sa'nta  Fe  Special"  Watches. 


mmmnm 


'amouS' 


21  Perfect.  Jewels 
Adjusted  to  Positions 
Ad.iusted  to  Temperature 
Ad.tuBted  to  Isocdtronism, 
Ad  iusted  to  the  Seco^iJ 
Til  in  Model 
All  Sizes 


IKAILROAD 


"Santa  Fe 
Specials"  are 
Stan  dard 
B  a  1 1  r  oad 
W  a  t  c  hes. 
G  u  arantced 


to  last  a  Life-Time  and  Give  Satisfactory  Ser- 
vice. Are  found  la  the  pockets  of  men  in  ser- 
vice on  the  important  railroads  of  thia  coun- 
try. Senators,  Congressmen  and  Governors 
keep  their  official  appointments  by  "Santa  Fe 
Snecial"  time.  If  you  want  one  on  my  liberal 
_  CUT-PEOFIT  PLAN  you  had 
better  write  for  my  Free  Watch 
Bopk  to-day  and  make  your 
selection  without  delay.  I  will 
send  the  Watch  for  you  to  see 
•WITHOUT  ONE  PENNY  DOWN 
— I  wiU  even  allow  you  to  wear 
the  Watch  30  days  PEEK— then 
sell  it  to  you  on  a  binding 
money-back  guarantee. 
THIMirnPITf  A  standard  Watch  at  a  Saving  of  One-third  to 
**^*^'*»  "^  *1  .  One-half  your  Money.  That  is  eiactly  what  this 
wonderful  offer  means,  and  It  Is  exactly  what  you  get,  if  you  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  your  order  In  in  time  to  get  one  of  these  6,000  "Santa 
Fe  Specials"  on  my  Special  Distribution  Cut-Profit  Plan. 
Don't  delay — ^write  to-day. 

SANTA  FE  WATCH  CO.        'TopI'kT' kaSs '' 

Home   of    the   Groat    Santa    Fe    Railway     ' 
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Hon.  Champ  Clark,  House  o!  Rep- 
resentativesj  Washington,  D.  C. 

"I  have  carried  a  'Santa  Fe  Spe- 
cial' for  three  cr  four  years  and  find 
it  to  be  an  admirable  timekeeper." 
CHAMP  CLARK. 


NEW  CASE  DESIGNS 

I  want  ywu  to  eee  tiha 
newest  desig'as  in 
Cases  used  on  tliese 
"Santa  Fe  Special" 
Watches,  so  that  you 
will  fully  realize  their 
beauty  and  up-to-date- 
ness, as  well  as  the  value 
of  the  Bargain  I  am  of- 
fering you.  I  want  you 
to  see  the  3-color  in- 
lay work — nothing  more 
refined.  Then  think 
how  distinctive  and  per- 
sonal your  Watch  would 
be  with  your  name, 
monogram  or  some  ap- 
propriate emblem  en- 
graved in  the  Casb. 
just  to  suit  yeiu  own 
ideas.  You  will  also 
want  to  see  the  new 
French  Art  designs  In 
Engraved  Cases  —  aSi 
shown  in  My  New  Watch 
Book,  printed  in  beau- 
ful  colors.  Write  for  It 
to-day,  it  Will  be  seat 
FREE. 


B  ^s0 


S3 


"I  hear  you.  I  can  hear  now  as  well  as  anybody. 
'How?'  With  THE  MORLEY  PHONE.  I've  a  pair  in 
my  ears  now,  but  they  are  linvisible,  I  would  not  know 
I  had  them  in,  myself,  only  that  I  hear  laH  rig*ht. 
"The  Morley   Phone  for  the 


DEAF 


is  to  the  ears  what  glasses  are  to  the  eyes.    Invisible, 
comfortable,     weightless    and    harmless.      Arnyone 
can  gdjust  it."     Over  one  (hundred  thousand  'sold. 
Write    for    booklet    and    testiimoniaJls. 

THE  MORLEY  CO..  Dept.  762,  Perry  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


CLEANING  SUPPLIES 

Wholesale  Only 

Janitd's'  Supplies,  iBrushes,  Brooms,  Mops,  Polishing  Oils,  Cleandng  Cloths, 
Tow&l  and  Toilet  Paper,  Soaps,  Disinfectants,  Metalwares,  Mats,  Appliances 
for  OfiSce  Buildings,  Real  Estate  Operators,  Hospitals,  Institutions,  Tiheatres, 
Hotels,    School    Boards,    Convents    and  kindred  organizations. 

Catalogues  se^tt  if  requested  on  official  stationery  only. 


73 Barclay  St. 


SAMUEL 


N.  Y.  City 


Take  this  fine  Made-to- 
Vlieasure  Suit  and  don't 
pay  us  one  cent  for  it. 

We  want  you  to  giet  < 
of  our  Ihigh   class  su' 
absolutely     free,     so 
you    can   show   It   to 
your  friends.     It  will 
be   a   big   advertise- 
ment   for    us.       If    ybu 
have  a  littile  spare  tlTne, 
you     cam     easily    inalce 
from 

i«35to$50E,rw«» 

and  besides  that  be  the 
best  dressed  man  in 
your  town.  It's  an  op- 
portunity you  cannot 
afford  to  overlook.  Don't 
delay  a  minute. 
WRITE  FOB  TMIS  BIG 
QFFEK  AX  ONCE—  , 
Drop  us  a  line  or.send 'usyour  name  on 
a  postal  card  and  we  will  send  you 
absolutely  free,  our  wonderful  style 
book,  containing  dozens  of  samples  .and 
fashion  plates  to  choose  from.  Write 
-Now.  Everything  sent  IFBEE  and 
Postage   Prepaid. 

The  Progress  Tailoring  Co.,  Depl.  1041,  Chicago 


ROTHKRUGBROS. 

S42  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


DIAMONDS, 

JEWELRY, 

PRECIOUS  STONES, 

OLD  GOLD,  SILVER, 

PLATINUM,  &c. 
At   Full   Market  Value 


■t  > 


ESTATES  PURCHASED 
EXPERT  APPRAISER 
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Whether  you  are  Fishing,  Hiiiiting',  ^ 
Camping,  Riding,  or  whether  5'OU  | 
■work  outdoors,  there  is  an  outfit  o£ 


W^:^^S^MS22^2ZZ^2^Z2^^^ 


"Clothes  for  Oi;?  D|-Ur,©fs" 

Duxbak  Oothcr.?  ai'p  oaadc 
of  a  specially  woveif.,  naavy 
duck,  rainpioofecli,  tresstv'atecl 
and  reinforced  at;  all  rearing 
points. 

I<  amp-It  Clothes  ape   'limi- 

!ir  ir.  style,  of  a  iighfcei   s^ate-  i^ 

risl,  but  not  rainproo<v4i  ^ 

^end  for  our  pee   19^-.    •■'itylB 
Booh, 

Ut»ca»DKsliafe  Corpof  sd-'^n 
^j:,..^,j   32  Hiskory  Si-.,  Utic^,  Ki*  Y, 


wmmmmmmm^m. . 

tires 


Marble's  Specialties  for  Sportamen  are  famous 
tUruout  the  world  fnr  quality,  durability  and 
service.  No  hunter,  trapper,  fisherman  or  camper 
should  be  without  one  or  more  ol  the  articles 
shown  here.  Sold  by  dealera  every  where.  Orders 
filled  direct  11  your  dealer  can't  supply  you. 

MARBLE'9  SAFETY 
POCKET  AXES. 

Well  called  "the  hand- 
iest tool  3  sportsman 
ever   carried."      Does 
the  work  of  axe ,  hatche  t 
and  hammer.    Nickel- 
plated  gucxd  ia  lead  lined  and 
folds  Into  handle.     Blade  la 
tool  steel,  carefully  tempered 
and  sharpened.     Drop 
forged,    unbreakable 
handle  with  rubber  side 
plates,   as   Illustrated 
.11  inch  length,  $2.75 
Hickory  handle  axe,  as 
illustrated.   12  inches. 
$1.65. 

WKITE  FOK  CATALOG  Showing  entire  line 
01  Marble's  60  Specialties.  Mention  yoM  dealer's 
name  and  get  a  free  sample  of  Marble's  JJltroo 
Solvent  Gun  Oil. 


MARBLE'S  HUNTINQ  KNIVES 

A  dozen  styles  for  both  amatPiirs  and  experts. 
Each  with  finest  quality  steel  !;lade  and  leather 
sheath.  "Woodcraft"  knife,  shown  above,  $1.65. 
Others  up  to  $4.50. 

MARBLE'S 
COMPASSES 

Brass    box    with    agate 
bearing.     Guaranteed    ac- 
curate.      Pocket     compass 
$1.10.     Safety   coat   compass, 
as     illustrated,     at.t/ches     to 
coat,     belt    or    shirt  —always 
ia  sight  and  can't  S3t  lost, 
$1.40. 

WATERPROOF  MATCHBOX 

Ideal  tcv  fishermen,  campers,  hunters,  ^'oeps 
matcUei  dry  lu  wettest  weather.  Size  o.'  IC  gauge 
shell,  Mado  of  aickeled  brass  with  waterproof 
co7er.    Price  650. 

MARBLE  ARMS&  MFQ.  CO. 

283  Delta  Ave=,  Gladstone,  Mich. 
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HOW   I   LEARNED    IT 

By  GEORGE 

**|"  TAVE  you  heard  the  news 
Jl  A.  p.bout  Frank  Jordan?" 
This  question  quickly  brought 
me  to  the  little  group  which  had 
gathered  in  the  center  of  the 
office.  Jordan  and  I  had  started 
with  the  Great  Eastern  Ma- 
chinery Company,  within  a 
moilth  of  each  other,  four  years 
ago.  A  year  ago  Jordan  was 
taken  into  the  accounting  divi- 
siox!  (ti  d  I  was  sent  out  as  sales- 
mane  .NTeither  of  us  was  blessed 
'vilh  a^'  nusual  amount  of  bril- 
liancy, but  we  "got  by"  in  our 
new  jobs  well  enough  to  hold 
them. 

Imagine  my  amazement,  then, 
wiien  I  heard: 

"Jordan's  just  been  made  Treas- 
urer of  the  Company!" 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears.  But 
there  was  the  "  Notice  to  Employees  " 
on  the  bulletin  board,  telling  about 
Jordan's  good   fortune. 

Now  I  knew  that  Jordan  was  a 
capable  fellow,  quiet  and  unassum- 
ing, but  I  never  would  have  picked 
him  for  any  such  sudden  rise.  I 
knew,  too,  that  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Great  Eastern  had  to  be  a  big  man, 
and  I  wondered  how  in  the  world 
Jordan   landed   the  place. 

The  first  chance  I  got  I  walked 
into  Jordan's  new  office  and  after  con- 
gratulating hnn  warmly,  I  asked  him 
to  let  me  "in"  on  the  details  of  how 
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IN    ONE   EVENING 

RAYMOND 

he  jumped  ahead  so  quickly.  His 
story  is  so  intenselj''  interesting  that 
I  am  going  to  repeat  it  as  closely  as 
I  remember. 

"  I'll  tell  you  just  how  it  happened, 
George,  because  you  may  pick  up  a 
pointer  or  two  that  will  help  you. 

"  You  remember  how  scared  I  used 
to  be  whenever  I  had  to  talk  to  the 
chief?  You  remember  how  you  used 
to  tell  me  that  every  time  I  opened 
my  mouth  I  put  my  foot  into  it, 
meaning,  of  course,  that  every  time 
I  spoke  I  got  into  trouble?  You  re- 
member when  Ralph  Sinton  left  to 
take  charge  of  the  Western  office  and 
I  was  asked  to  present  him  with  the 
loving  cup  the  boys  gave  him,  how 
flustered  I  was  and  how  I  couldn't 
say  a  word  because  there  were  people 
around?  You  remember  how  con- 
fused I  used  to  be  every  time  I  met 
new  people?  I  couldn't  say  what  I 
wanted  to  say  when  I  wanted  to  say 
it;  and  I  determined  that  if  there  was 
any  possible  chance  to  learn  how  to 
talk  I  was  going  to  do  it. 

"  A  few  weeks  later  I  read  an 
announcement  stating  that  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Houk  Law  had  just  completed 
a  new  course  in  business  talking  and 
public  speaking  entitled  '  Mastery  of 
Speech.'  The  course  was  offered  on 
approval  without  money  in  advance, 
so  since  I  had  nothing  whatever  to 
lose  by  examining  the  lessons  I  sent 
for  them  and  in  a  few  days  they 
arrived.  I  glanced  through  the  entire 
eight  lessons,  reading  the  headings 
and  a  few  paragraphs  here  and  there, 
and  in  about  an  hour  the  whole  secret 
of  effective  speaking  was  opened  to 
me. 

"  For  example,  I  learned  why  I  had 
always  lacked   confidence,  why  talk- 


!ng  had  always  seemed  something  to 
be  dreaded,  whereas  it  is  really  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  'get 
up  and  talk.'  I  learned  how  to  secure 
complete  attention  to  what  I  was  say- 
ing and  how  to  make  everything  1 
said  interesting,  forceful  and  con- 
vincing. I  learned  the  :.rt  of  listen- 
ing, the  value  of  silence,  and  the 
power  of  brevity.  Instead  of  being 
funny  at  the  wrong  time,  I  learned 
how  and  when  to  use  humor  with 
telling  effect. 

"Whj'j    I    got    the    secret  the  very 
first  evening  and  it  was  only  n.  short 
time   before  1   was   able  to   apply  all 
of  the  principles  and  found  that  my 
words  were  beginning  to  have  an  al- 
m-ost  magical  effect  upon   everybody 
to  whom  I  spoke.     It  seemed  that  I 
got     things     done     instantly,     where 
formerly,   as  you   know,  what  I  said 
•went  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other.' 
I     began     to     acquire     an     executive 
ability  that  surprised  me.  I  smoothed 
out  difficulties  like   a  true  diplomat. 
In  my  talks  with   the  chief  I  spoke 
clearly,    simply,    convincingly.      Then, 
came     my    first    promotion     since    I 
entered    the    accounting    department. 
I    was    given    the    job    of    answering 
complaints,  and  I  made  good.     From 
that  I  was  given  the  job  of  making 
collections.  When  Mr.  Buckley  joined 
the  Officers'  Training    Camp    I    was 
made   Treasurer.      Between  you   and 
me,  George,  my  salary  is  now  $7,-500 
a  year  and  I  expect  it  will  be  more 
from  the  first  of  the  year. 

"And  I  want  to  tell  you  sincerely 
that  I  attribute  my  success  solely  to 
the  fact  that  1  learned  how  to  talk 
to  people." 

When  Jordan  finished  I  asked  him 
for  the  address  of  the  publishers  of 
Dr.  Law's  course  and  he  gave  it  to 
me.  I  sent  fol-it  and  found  it  to  be 
exactly  as  he  had  stated.  After 
studying  the  eight  simple  lessons  I 
began  to  sell  to  people  who  had  pre- 
viously refused  to  listen  to  me  at' all. 
After  four  montlis  of  record  break- 
ing sales  during  the  dullest  season 
of  the  year  I  received  a  wire  from 
the  chief  asking  me  to  return  to  the 
home   office.      We  had   quite   a   long 
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talk  in  which  I  e>-plained  how  I  wi 
able    to    break   sales    records — and 
was     appointed     Sales     JIanager 
almost    twice    my    former    salarv, 
know   that  there  was  notliing  in  i 
that  had  changed  except  that  I  hj 
acquired    the    ability    to    talk    whe 
formerly  I  found  I  used  words  withoi 
reason.     I  can    never    thank    Joitla 
enouph  for  telling  me  about.  Dr.  Law 
Course  in  Businc-^^s  lalkint-  and  Publ 
bpeakmg.      Jor.Uai    and    I    are    bol 
spendjng  all  our  sp^ire  time  makin, 
public  speeche.^  and  Jordan  is  bein- 
ta  ked  about  now    as    Mavor    of   on 
iitde    town. 


So  conhae.it  is  the  Independent 
Corporation,  publishers  of  "Mas'^erv 
of  Speech,^'  Dr.  Law's  Course'  iii 
Business  'irlking  and  Public  Speak- 
ing,^that  once  you  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  see  iii  your  own  home  how  you 
can,  m  one  hour,  learn  the  jacvet  of 
speaking  and  how  you  can  aoplv  the 
prmciples  of  effective  speech  under 
all  conditions,  that  thev  are  willing 
to  send  you  the  Course  on  free 
ex.amination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely 
mail  the  coupon  or  write  a  letter  and 
the  complete  Course  will  be  sent,  aU 
charges  prepaid,  at  once.  If  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  send  it  back  any 
time  within  five  days  after  you 
receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as 
pleased  as  are  ihe  thousands  of  other 
men  and  women  who  have  used  the 
Course,  send  only  $-5  in  full  payment. 
You  take  no  risk  and  you  have 
everything  to  gain,  so  mail  the 
coupon  now  before  this  remarkable 
offer  is  withdrawn. 

FREE   EXAMINATION   COTJPOKl 

Independent  Corporatic5i?ii 

Publishers  of  The  Iiulepeiideut  TPeel'iyo 
Dei)t.  L-721.  119  W.  40th  St..  New  iarfc. 

Please  send  me  Dr.  Frederick  BouK 
Law  s  ":Mastery  of  Sweech."  CoufV?S  In 
Business  Talking  and  Public  SpeaHr^  in 
eight  lessons.  I  will  either  remaii  the 
Course  to  you  wlthirr  five  day*  after  itts 
receipt  or  send  you  «g  in  full  •'.>ay»ien't  of 
the    Course. 


Name    . 
J  dclress 


I  •'•« 


World  Al.,  119,20,- 
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REGT. 


From  JASON  WEILER  &  SON,  Diamond  Importers,  Eoslor.,  Mass.i 

and  save  29  to  40  per  cent,  on  retail  or  Jewelers'  prices 

OR  over  forty-three  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  &  Son  of  Boston,  has 
been  one  of  America's  leading  diamond  importers  selling-  to  jeAvelers. 
Howei'-er,  a  large  business  is  dome  direct  by  mail  -svith  customers  at 
frnportlncj  pricesi  Here  are  several  diamond  offers — direct  to  you  by  mail— 
which  clearly  demonstrate  our  position  to  name  prices  on  diamonds  that  should 
surely  interest  any  present  or  prospective  diamond  purchaser. 


'/•  Carat,  S?31.00 
3%is  %  carat  genuine 
fiiamoiid  Is  of  great 
brilliancy  and  Derfectly 
cut.  Mouiitcd  in  Tiffany 
Btyle,  141<.  solid  e'old 
setting.  Money  refunded 
if  you  can  duplicate  it 
for  less  than  $40.  Our 
prica  direct  to  ftQI 
you  \>r  maU V'JA 


^n^ 


%  Carat.  ?50.00 

This  %  carat  genuine 
diamond  is  of  great 
In-lUiancy  and  perfectly 
cut.  Moiuitcd  in  141;. 
solid  gold  Tiffany  style 
setting.  Jloney  refunded 
if  your  dealer  can  du- 
plicate    it     for     less 

prfc" .!!'!•...''."'    $50 


^m'< 


V2    Carat.  $73.00 

This  genuine  %  carat 
diamond  is  of  fine  bril- 
liancy and  perfectly  cut. 
Mounted  in  T  i  f  f  a  h  ^■ 
style,  14k  solid  gold 
setting.  Money  refunded 
if  your  dealer  can  du- 
plicate it  for  less  tliaa 
$106.  Our  price  ^Ti 
du-eot  to  you....     *P»^ 


y/jf^ 


%    Carat,  .$Hl.OO 

This  %  carat  genuine 
diamond  of  great  bril- 
liancy .ind  perfectly 
cut.  4!c.  solid  gold 
setting.  Money  re- 
funded if  your  jeweler 
can  duplicate  it  for 
less  than  $135.  (tin 
Our  price 9*** 


i  .jmat,  .$145.00 

l.i'his  Bcuume  one  carat 
Oininond  is  of  fine  bril- 
liancy and  perfectly  cut. 
Mounted  in  Tiffany 
style.  141c.  solid  gold 
setting.  Money  refunded 
if  your  dealer  cau  du- 
plicate It  for  less  than 
5200.  Our  price  $14.^ 
aircct   to   you..    •P-'-'*^' 


Men's  Green  Gold 
Diamond  Klstgr,  ^aSO 

Pine  blue  ■white,  perfect- 
ly cut  diamond,  embedded 
in  solid  platinum.  Hand- 
somely caiTed  ring  In 
lEgj-ptian  design. 

If  Jesire«l,  r?ngs  vAU  5e  sent  e«  appravat  to  your 
BANK  or  any  EXPRESS  COMPANY  iviih  pnvilege 
of  examlnalion.  Oar  diamond  gvarantee  for  full 
for  all  ilme  goes  tvUh  cvefy  purchase. 


readies'  All  riatlnum 
ULamoud  Kang,  $300 

Perfectly  cut  blue-white 
Diamond  iu  solid  plat- 
inum ring,  in  the  newest 
pierced  and  lace  pattern 
effect. 


MONEY 
REFUNDED 

UT  NOT 
BNTISIELT 
iSAXISEIED, 

We   refer  you 

as   to  our 

reliability . 

to  any  bank 

or   newspaper 
in  Boston. 


BEAUTIETTLLY 


IS   ^apj«iirs% 

ILLUSTRATED 


;]  Thl3  catalog  tells  how  to  judge,  select  and  buy  dia' 

I  mends.    Tells  how  they  are  mined,   cut  and  mark- 

1    eted.     It  is  considered  an  authority  on  the  subject 

and  shows  wei.%ihts,   sizes  and  prices  of  diam.onda, 

510  to  $20,000,      Send  your  name  and  address  for* 

free  copy. 


Write 
for  a 
copy 
to-day" 
Free 


35S    WASHINGTON    STREET*    BOSTON,    MASS. 
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Be  an  Expert  in  Banking 

Banking  as  now  conducted  is  really  a  new  profession.  Finan- 
cial institutions  are  more  active  and  progressive  than  ever  before. 
They  need  men  trained  in  modern  methods.  Splendid  opportuni- 
ties open  for  cashiers,  managers,  tellers,  trust  officers,  etc.  Make 
yourself  a  Banking  Expert  through  the  LaSalle  Course  in  Banking 
and  Finance.  Only  spare  time  required.  Moderate  cost.  Easy  Terms. 

Big  Demand  for  Trained  Men 

In  addressing  the  employees  of  his  institution  recently  the  president  of 
the  largest  trust  company  in  New  York  City  said: 

"It  is  becaming  increasingly  evident  that  the  development  of  trained  men,  capable  of  filling  Im- 
portant official  and  clerical  positions  in  the  Company  is  not  keeping  pace  with  our  growth. 
Therefore  it  has  been  necessary  frequently,  as  you  know,  for  us  to  go  outside  of  our  organization 
for  such    men." 

Such  conditions  as  these  are  duplicated  in  practically  every  large  bank. 

The  LaSalle  Course  in  Banking  and  Finance 

offers  fundamental  training  in  Practical  Banking,  and  the  deeper  problems  of 
modern  finance  for  the  ambitious  man  who  wants  to  learn  while  at  home, 
doing  his  "bit"  the  best  he  can.  .  ^a^A^LLE  exVens'ioVuni v'e'rsity. 

If   you   have   the    right    stuff   m   you        ..^he    World-s    Greatest    Extension    University" 
to    start    with,    something    of    natural    pept.    3316-BF,    Chicago,    III. 
inclination    and    ability    in     financial    „„wuhout^^jos^t^^or    obi^^^^^^^^ 

lines,  the  LaSalle  Course  in  Banking   particulars     regarding     your 

and   Finance   will   fit    YOU   to    enter '.g^^^^^g^'^^^  hE'  a^ 

this  field  and  put  YOU  in  line  for  the   <ountine  and  your  Ccnsuit- 

1  •         i.       -r^        u       1  •  /}j^  I 'ng    Service.     Also    a    copy 

big  opportunities  banking  offers  now    of  your  valuable  book  for 

for  service,  honor  and  wealth.  yTars'""*     "^"^      "^*° 

SEND  THE  COUPON  ^''®" 

Get  our  book,   which  explains  the  possi-     jjaine 
Jillties  in  Banking  and  glvea  full  informa- 


tion about  the  LaSalle  course,   the  fees  and  lAddress 
easy  terms.    Sent  free.    Just  mail  the  cou- 
pon- fj»resent   Position 

SEE   PAGE  66   FOR   LIST  OF   LaSALLE   MEN   WITH    PBOMINENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 
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men. 
Promotioa 


He  Trained  as  a  Higher  Accountant 
—Picked  for  a  Bigger  Job 


HERE  Is  a  man  who  won  promotion 
(by  making  his  brains  worth  more 
to  his   house. 

By  putting  in  his  spare  hours  training 
as  ail  expert  accountant  he  was  ready 
for  a  job  "far  up  the  line"  when  the 
vacancy  came.  He  was  appointed  be- 
cause he  was  the  man  prepared  for  it. 

His  salary  increase  actually  figures 
600%  and  he  is  now  in  a  position  where 
he  directs.  He  has  become  tlie  auditor, 
an  executive.     Others  do  the  detail  work. 

He  has  made  this  quick  advancement 
simply  by  getting  the  expert  specialized 
knowledge  for  which  the  highest  salar- 
ies are  paid. 

Let  the  LaSalle  Experts 
Train  You 

The  LaSalle  method  will  train  you  by 
mail  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Wm. 
B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University 
of  Illinois,  assisted  iby  a  staff  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants,  including  members 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Account- 
ants. Analysis  and  Organization,  and  the 
Principles  of  Accounting,  Auditing.  Com- 
mercial Law  and  Scientific  Management, 
all  made  clear.  Preparation  for  C.  P.  A. 
examinations   in  any  'State. 

LaSalle    Students    and 

Graduates 

can  now  be  found  employed  in  the  exec- 
utive departments  of  practically  all  the 
large  railroads,  business  houses  and 
commercial  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Many  prominent  business  con- 
cerns can  be  named  in  each  of  which  100 
to  900  or  more  LaSalle  students  or  grad- 
uates from  our  several  specialized  de- 
partments are  employed  in  responsible 
positions.      For    instance — 

Pennsylvania    Itiiilroad 2,102 

American    Telegi-aph    and    Telephone 

Company      Sll 

V.    S.    Steel    Corporation 30» 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  K.  R 040 

Armour   &   Company 304 

Chicago  and  N.  W.  Railway 712 

Fold  Motor  Company 214 

Swift  &  Company 303 

Standard  Oil  Company 390 

Among  the  numerous  firms  and  cor- 
porations employing  50  to  100  or  mora 
LaSalle  students  or  graduates  are  the 
following: 

Western  Electric  Company 
International  Harvester  Company 
B.   F.   Goodrich   Company 
Wells  Fargro   Express   Company 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 

and   every   important    railroad   company 

in  the  United  States. 


Ask  for  All  the  Facts  About 
This   training 

Pi«d  out  about  the  LaSalle  Course  in 
Higher  Accounting.  Learn  how  you  can 
get  this  great  organization  to  help  you 
to  make  quick,  profitable  advancement 
by  adding  to  your  proficiency. 

Tour  request  will  bring  full  informa- 
tion and  our  book  "Ten  Years'  Promotion 
in  One."  More  than  100,000  ambitious 
men  have  gained  help  and  inspiration 
from  his  volume.  Mail  the  coupon  for 
your    free    copy — today. 

LaSalle     Extension     University 

"The   World's    Greatest    Extension    University" 

DepL  3316-H.     Chicago.  Ill 

Without  cost  or  obligation  on, 
my    part,  please  send  me  partic- 
ulars    regarding     your     Home 
Study   Course   of   Training   in 
HIgiier  Accounting   and  your 
Consulting  Service.     Also  a 
copy  of  your  valuable  book 
for  ambitious  men.   "Ten 
Years'      Promotiou     in 
One."  I 


Name 


Address 


Present    Position. 
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Train  In  Law 


That  man — the  master  of  the  conference — is  the  attorney  for  the  corpo- 
ration. He  is  the  adviser  to  whom  officers  and  directors  turn  when  knotty 
legal  questions  come  up.  He  shapes  policies,  influences  or  makes  decisions, 
is  always  in  touch  with  the  innermost  affairs  of  the  house.  Every  large 
business  house  must  have  its  lawyer — either  on  its  staif  or  as  a  retained 
adviser.  He  is  often  a  director,  an  officer — even  president,  because  he  can 
make  quick,  correct  decisions  based  on  legal  knowledge. 


Train  by  Mail 

'Become  a  lawyer — at  I.ome — in  spare 
time.  Study  by  the  La'Oalle  Extension 
Method.  Instruction  is  the  same  in 
character  as  at  best  resident  universi- 
ties. All  the  LaSalle  i  :xt  books,  "lesson 
talks,"  lectures,  quizzes  and  examina- 
tions have  been  prepared  by  leading 
members  of  the  American  'bar.  You 
graduate  with  degree  of  LU  B.— ready 
for  independent  practice  or  to  hold  a 
high   salaried  legal  position   in   business. 

Able  Men  Guide  You 

The  LaSalle  Course  in  Law  is  con- 
ducted by  a  staff  of  men  picked  for 
specialized  duty.  Results  are  shown  by 
the  successes  of  our  graduates.  LaSalle 
law   trained  men   now  practice  in  every 


state — many  connected  with  large  cor- 
porations. Let  our  legal  staff  train  you 
in  this  profession  of  big  incomes.  The 
only  time  required  is  the  hours  you  can 
easily  spare.  No  interference  with  your 
present    job. 

Small  Tuition — Easy  Terms 

LaSaJle  training  in  law  costs  but 
little.  And  the  moderate  fee  can  be 
paid  on  easy  terms — a  little  each  month 
if  you   wish. 

Send  for  Coupon 

'Get  all  the  facts  aibout  the  LaSalle 
Home  Study  Course  in  Law.  Learn  all 
about  the  opportunities  that  are  open 
to  law  trained  men.  We  will  also  send 
you  free  and  postpaid  a  copy  of  our 
book,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One." 
Just  mail  the  coupon. 


Lasalle  extension  university 

"World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 
Dent.   33r6.L  Chicago,    III.  ■ 

Please  send  me  your  valuable  book,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One."  also  in 
formatlrn  on  your  University  Training  in  Law  and  your  Consulting  Service 
Tree  to   LaSalle  students.      This  without  obligation  upon   me. 


Name. 


Present  position. 


Address    

SEE    PAGE   66    FOR    LIST   OF    LASALLE    MEN    WITH    PROIHINENT    ORGANIZATIONS. 
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500%  Profit  In  Year 

"Your  Interstate  Commerce  Course 
has  benefited  me  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  netted  a  500  per  cent, 
profit  on  the  cost  as  an  investment 
in  a  year." 

400%  Salary  Increase 

"My  earning  capacity  has  increased 
approximately  400  per  cent.  When  I 
decided  to  take  your  course  I  was 
a  clerk.  At  the  present  time  I  am 
Traffic  and  Export  Manager." 

Advanced  to  the  Top 

"Raised  me  from  freight  checker 
to  General  Freight  Agent," 

684%  Increase 

"My  course  Is  the  best  investment 
I  have  ever  made.  In  less  than  a 
year's  time  It  is  paying  the  handsome 
profit  of  684  per  cent,   a  year." 

Earn  More  As  a  Traffic  Expert 

Be  the  man  who  knows  how  to  solve  the  big  problems  ^if  transportation  and 
you  will  be  one  of  the  men  business  is  searching  for.  To-day's  conditions  demand 
expert  Traffic  men  in  all  great  organizations — men  who  k'now  rates — who  know 
government  rulings — who  can  route  merchandise  economically — who  know  how  to 
make  claim  adjustments — ^v^'ho  can  give  decisions  based  on  accurate  traffic  knowl- 
edge. Big  salaries  are  ready  for  such  men.  Important  jobs  are  waiting  for  those 
■wlwj  "know." 

Train  By  Mail 

The  LaSalle  experts  will  train  you  as  a  traffic  expert  in  your  spare  time — at 
home — for  one  of  these  high  salaried  positions.  They  will  explain  practical  traffic 
management  in  every  detail.  Rates,  Classifications,  Tariffs,  Bills  of  Lading,  R.  R. 
Organization,  Maritime  Shipping,  Laws  of  Carriers,  Ocean  Traffic  and  Trade, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  methods  of  actual  management  all  made  plain.  You  are  under  the 
personal  direction  of  practical  traffic  men  at  every  step.  Every  text,  every  lec- 
ture, every  examination  deals  with  the  identical  problems  met  in  business  every 
day.  Enrollment  also  gives  you  free  use  of  our  Consulting  Service  which  makes 
advice  available  to  you  on  special  business  problems  whenever  you  need  it. 

Get  this  training  while  you  hold  your  present  position.  The  fee  is  small  and 
you  can  pay  on  our  easy  terms — a  little  each  month  if  you  wish. 

Q  J    aL^-  Tour   request   will    bring   all    the    facts   about   the   LaSalle 

06nQ   IHG        Course  in  Interstate  Commerce  and  Railway  Traffic.    Also  our 
valuable  'book  "Ten  Tears'  Promotion  in  One."  Get  these  facts. 
C^niirkOri  Learn  what  this  training  offers  the  ambitious  man.     Send  the 

^^\j\At^\JH  coupon  to-day.     Catalog  and  full  particulars  free. 

" ■  LASALLE  EXtENSiONUNiVERSITY 

"The  World's  Oreatest  Extension  University" 
Dent.  3aiO-IC.  CWcaero.  Illiiiois. 

Please  send  me  full  informatioiK  an  your  Course  and  Consulting: 
Service  in  Interstate  Commerce  and   Railway  Traffic.      Also   a   copy 
of  your  valuable   book  for  the  ambitious  man.  "Ten  Years'  Bromo-  «,,.  - 

tion  in  One.''     This  without  oblieraiion  on  mV  oart.  M^tiC'mm^ 

ilVame     ffm£^^' 

Address KIMIIIIIIMUm 

Present   Position ^—-—^=^=^^^^3 

SEE  PAGE  66  FOR  LIST  OF  LaSALLE  MEN   WITH   PROMINENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 
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■»>orld's 
mortal. 


AFOL,KON*S     name    fill       ■iiovc    pases    in    the 
Rolentn    JSiistory      Uiaii    ^iiat    of     any    oihor 

The   advance  of  the  Grand   Armv   into  Russia  is  tOie  turning  point 
df   his    career   and    marks   Ihn   bcsi  uiinsr   of    his   rlownifall.      iMiarh'ly 
rmies  have  as-adn  Ijccn  contending  over  the  sanne  Dattlefieldf;  where 
anoleon    foug.ht     a    hundied    ye-ars    a>ro.       All    Mie    causes    ot     this 
ieihtv  struwsle  may  be  learned  from  the  oasres  of   history.      ihe   one 
nvplete.   accurate,   authoritative   and   reliatole   history,    containms    tiic 
and    fall    of    every    empire,    kingdom,    princiipality    and    power,    is 
the    world-lfumed    publication. 


DB.   EIDPATH  is  imiversally  recognized   as  America's   eroatest  lilstovi.nn.    Otliov   men   have   written 
histories   of   one   nation   or  period;   Gibbon   of   Home,    Jilacaiilay   of   Enplaiid, 
Guizot  of  France,  but  it  remained  for  Dr.  Ridpatli  to  write  a  history  of  the  entire 
World  from  the  earliest  civilization  down  to  tlie  present.     We  offer  the  latest  edi- 
tion,  brand  new,  down  to  date,   heautlfiUly  bound  in  lialf  morocco. 


rem  ^n 


WB  ■will  name  our  speclai  low  price  and  easy  terms  of  paj-ment  onl.v 
in   direct   letters.     A   coupon   for   your   ci  nvenience   is   printed   on 
the  lower  corner  of  this  advertisem;  nt.     Tear  off  the  coupon,  write  your 
name  and  address  plainly  and  mall  ,)ov/.    Our  plan  of  sale  en- 
ables us  to  ship  direct  from  faotoi-y  to  consumer  on  approval 
and  guarantee  satisfaction.    We  employ  no  asents,  nor  do  we 
sell   through   book   stores,    so    there   is   no   aKents'    conunissioil 
to    pay.     Mail    the    coupon    now    before    you    forget    it. 
The  sample  p^ges  are  free. 

32=Page  Booklet  FMEE 

WB  will  mail  jou  32  free  sample  pages  with.- 
out    obligation   on   your   part    to   buy.     These 
will    give    you    some    idea    of    the    splendid    ilUis- 
tratious    and    the    wonderfully    beautiful    5t^le 
in    which    the    worlc    is    written.     You    can 
purchase     this     great     work     at     the     lowest 
price    ever    offered    and    pay    for    it 
ia   small    sums    monthly. 

Six  Thousand 
Years  of    History 

piDPATH  takes  you  back 
l\  to  the  dawn  of  history, 
long  before  the  Pyramids  of 
Egj])t  were  built;  down 
through  the  romantic  troubled 
times  of  C'haldea's  grandeur 
and  Assyria's  magnificence; 
of  Babylonia's  wealth  and 
luxury;  of  Greek  and  Roman 
splendor;  of  Mohammedan 
cidture  and  refinement,  to 
the  dawn  of  yesterday.  He 
covers  every  race,  every  na- 
tion, every  time  and  holds  you 
spellbound  by  his  wonderful 
eloquence.     Mail  the  coupon. 

Western  Newspaper  Assn. 
Chicasol 


20  I 

FREE 
COUPON 


Western 

Newspaper 

-  ^^    Association 

140  S.  Dearborn 

St.,  Chscaso,  1)1. 

Please   mail   33    free 

sample      pa«es      o  f 

Bidpath's     History     of 

,.    ,  Ciie     VVorUl,    containing 

,    pictures       of       Napoleon. 

^Caesar     aitid     other     great 

Characters,    and      write     me 

,.     full       particulars 

r    special       offer       t  o 

Almanac    readers. 


of       your 
VV  o  r  1  a 
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MAIL  XUIS  COUPOnI 


wiiiMiiiiiiiigiiii 


This  IS  the  age  of  specialization — But  the  man  who  supplements  his  special  training  and  education 
with  a  foreign^Ianguage  doubles  his  commercial  value  and  opens  up  new  possibilities  and  new  fields 
of  opportunit5'.     Think  of  what  the  market  of  South  America  alone    offers  to  the 
man  who  c^n  speak  Spanish!    Greater  business,  higher  salary  and  position  awaits 
the   man  who   Is  capable. 

You   can  learn   a  foreign   language  at  home  in  comfort — in   the  privacy   of  your 
own   room.     The   voice   of   the   best   native   teachers   will   speak   to  you,    correctly 
and   distinctly,   slowly  or  rapidly,   as  you  prefer.     It  will  talk  to  you  during 
your  .spare  moments  or  for,  hours  at  a  time — whenever  you  are  in  the 
mood  to  listen — until  you  have  mastered  the  cqrrect  accent  and  pro- 
nunciation. 

You  can  acauire  this  great  gift  ou  your  own  phonograph  with  Ihe  disc 
records   of   the 

Language  Phone  Method 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry. 

With  til's  method  foreign  language  study  becomes  a  pleasant  mental 
diversion.  All  the  old-time  drudgery  of  memori2!ing  unnecessary  rules, 
verbs,  declensions,  etc.,  is  eliminated.  You  learn  in  the  natural  way 
—the  way  you  learned  your  own  tongue — hearing  the  living  voice  pro- 
nounce each  word  and  phrase.  Anjone  can  learn  a  foreign  language 
who  hears  it  spoken  often  enough,  and  by  this  method  you  can  hear  it 
as  often  as  you  desire.  It  is  highly  endorsed  and  recommended  by 
leading  Educators  and  Authorities.  Send  for  Free  Book.  Dr.  Richard 
S.  Rosenthal's   "Foreign  Language  Study,"  or  call  for  demonstration. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

987  Putnam  Building.  2  West  45th  St.  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOK 

Let  Vi  maU  you  free 
"Foreign  Language  Study" 
and  full  particulars. 

FRENCH 
SPANISH 
ITALIAN 

Use  Your  Phonograph. 
Our  Records  Fit  All. 
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COMPLETE  LIGHTING  OUTFIT 
For  Seven  Room  and  Porch,  PRICE 

Comfpletely  wired,  ready  to  attach,  includiing:  all  glassware:  one  poroh  light; 
one  dining-room  fixture,  14-inch  pan,  36  inches  long;  one  living  room  fixture,  14- 
inch  pan,  36  inches  long;  one  kitchen  fixture,  36  inches  long;  one  hathroom  fix- 
ture (nickeled) ;  three  chamlber  brackets. 

These  sets  can  be  had  in  handsome  brush  brass  or  Flemlisli  bmss  nnisti  ana  are 
a  special  offer  at  $40.     We  sell  Electric  Irons  and  other  appliances. 

Send  25c  in  Stamps  for  Our  Beautiful  Catalogue  W 

ROBIN    LIGHTING    FIXTURES  COMPANY 

47    Warren    Street New    York    City 
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«*THE  NATIONAL  SYSTEM" 


The  standardizing  iiifiuence  of  Gregg  Shorthand  on  short- 
hand teaching  in  the  United  States  is  clearly  revealed  in  the 
map  above — the  dark  areas  showing  the  percentage  of  cities  and 
towns  in  each  State  whose  high  schools  teach  Gregg  Shorthand 
exclusively. 

79.85%  of  the  cities  teach  Gregg  Shorthand  exclusively 
in  their  high  schools. 

20.15%  teach  other  systems — sojue  thirty-five  different 
texts  or  systems. 

20%  is  the  gain  of  Gregg  Shorthand  over  all  other 

systems  connbined  in  one  year. 

Gregg  Shortliand  has  been  adopted  exclusively  in  the  Staves  of 
')vegon,  ULali,  Oklahoma  and  Tennessee. 

There  is  but  one  logical  conclusion  to  be  reached  from 
these  figures — I  hat  Gregg  Shorthand  is  enabling  schools  to 
achieve  superior  results. 

Send  for  "ComiViercial  Educalional  Statistics"  compiled  by  the  Lrfbi-arian 
of  the  Dfpartment  Bxisiness  Education  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 


tion— fre^. 


e 


New  York 


regg  ru 

Boston 


ing 

Chicago 


San  Francisco 
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A  good  paying,  Wgh  class,  staple  line.     Attractive  proposition 

— snecial    inducement   to   men  of   experience. 

The  new  and  iuinroTed  design  and  valuable  oatented  features 

of  tlie  KEUABLE  Fire-proof  Safes,  result  an  Quick  saies  and 

bigr   profits. 

Get  our   "Sales  iSugr&estion"   booklet — it  is  FREE.      Territory 

EHDing  fast.      Send  for  particulars,      A  postcard  ■will  do. 

Address 

The  PlOAllE  SAFE  &  LOCM  CO. 

Dent.   4,    CoviiiKton,    Ky. 
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A^£^  ijs.\j  In  Year  Heme 

l>j  tbe  Oldest  and  Most  Beliable  School  of 
Magic    in    America — Kstablished    1805 

?'mo.  Organ,  Violin,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Banje,  Etc 


o"^ 


5 


-»- 


^ 


^u  con    Moui   "nujukAA  £Ul&lfu4auuli% 

Beginners  or  advanced  players.  One  lesson  weeklj. 
Uluatrations  malce  everytliing  plain.  Only  expense 
about  2c  per  day  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and  music 
used.  Write  for  Free  booklet  which  explains  every- 
tiiing  ia  full. 

American  Scliool  of  Mosie,  81  Lakeside  Bidg.,  CSiica^o. 


Cover  of  this  book  furnished  by 

Vernon  Bros.  &  Cc, 

PAPER  and  CARD 

Tel.  553fi  Worth  66  Duane  St. 

NEVv"  YORK 


IBJES'f  FAKIAIS  IN  THE  CHOICE  fAKJIING  COUNTRY  OiF  KEW   JERSEY  | 

CHAKLES    V.     DUBOIS    &    SON  I 

WORLD    STREET FRSEHOLI>.    W»    J.  I 

All  Kinds  Electrical  Switchboards  Manufactured  for  All  Kinds 

Electrical  Purposes. 

Blueprints  sent  will  bring  quotations. 

The  E.  M.  &  T.  Works  Company 

179  Maple  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Factory  to 

Select— from  our  big  IHREE  catalog— 
the  particular  style  of  a  "RANiGER" 
bicycle  you  desire.  They  are  pictured 
dn  natural  colors  Tvith  elaborate  details 
of  construction  and  equipment,  in  44 
igTYLiES,  colors  and  sizes.  We  will 
send  it  from  our  Chicag'o  Factory, 
freight  charges  paid  by  us  to  your  town, 
for  THIIRITY  DATIS'  FRECB  TRIAL.  We 
pay  retuni  charges  if  you  decide  not 
to  keep  it.  The  trial  is  all  at  our  ex- 
pense. 


FACTORY  PRICES 

When  you  buy  from 
us,  you  profit  by  our 
PACTOK.Y-DIR.BCT  - 
TO  -  RIDER  selling 
policy  and  the  bdg  sav- 
ings possible  by  reason 
of  our  great  ammual 
output.  Tti«  RA,NGEE, 
catalog  jUustTatea  Iflie 
most  complete    lifl«    of 


Tjicycles 


tbe    world. 


Ffi^Y  PiVMFNT^  i*  desired  at  a  smafll  advau«e 
tfio  I  rHImbniO  over  our  Regular  Factory- 
to-Rideo"    cash    prices, 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  ^I'TYA't^tt 

"RANG'ER"   bicyole,    furnished   by   «a, 

TippC   Lamcw,     Horns,     Wlieels,     Simdries,    and 

I  ll\ti«>   parts  for  all  bicyclesi — at  half  usuai  priicee, 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell  us  exactly  what  you 
need.  Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  prices, 
terras  and  the  big  FREE  catalog. 

ead  Cycle  Co,,  cMcago 
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How  to  Pass 
Examinations 

PREPARE  BY  STUDYING 
PAST  EXAMINATIONS 

The.se^past  examinations  witli  answers 
reviewed  carefully  will 
prepare  the  student  to  pass 
any  teachers.  Regents  or 
Civil  Service  examination 
offered  in  any  State  in  the 
Union.  These  examdnations 
were  prepared,  nearly  all 
Of  thera,  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Judge 
Draiper,  Late  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  New  York 

and  former  President  of  the  Universi'ty 

of   Illinois. 

NEW   YORK    STATE    EXAMINATIONS 

FOR    14   YEARS    PAST  —  WITH 

ANSWERS  COMPLETE. 

"Question  and  Answer  Books 


COM. 
DRAPER 


Sixteen  of  them  containing  20  subjects. 
Price  complete  postpaid  $2.50. 


14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Arithmetic* 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam.  In  Grammar, - 
14  Yts.  of  Exam,  in  iGeograpihy,* 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam.  In  Physlologj', 
14  Yrs,  of  Exam.  In  Spelling,* 


14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Methods. 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Civil  Gov.,* 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  V.  S.  History,* 
14  Yrs.   of  Exam,   in  English  Com.,*' 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  School  Law,* 
14  Yrs.   of  Exam,   in  Reading,* 
14  Yra.  of  Exam,  in  General  History,  with  Ans. 

with  Ans. 


of  Exam, 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Rhetoric, 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Literature, 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Botany, 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Fliysics, 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Chemistry, 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Zoology, 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Geology, 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  School  Economy, 


■with  Ans.  ! 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
SOOO  words, 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
With  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 


with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 


)» 


1.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 


$5.00 


♦Solutions  given  to  all  prnWems. 

♦Revised  Editions  in  1919. 

Any  one  of  the  above  subiects  25  cents;  any  four 
(4)  $(.00;  any  eifjht  (8)  $1.50;  any  (14)  $2.00.  The 
complete  $5.00  set  for  $2.50  postpaid.  20  cents  eacii 
in  quantities  of  10  or  more  of  any  ONE  SUBJEICT 
when   ordered   for  CLASS    USE. 

BALL    PUBLISHING    CO. 
Box   A  Rochester,   N 


Y. 


OUR  OTHER   PUBLICATIONS 

"Question  and  Answer  Books" 

Psychology   Made   Plain $.25 

Civil   Government,   TT.    S.    A 25 

U.    S.    History,   U.    S     A 25 

Color  Study  with  Charts 25 

English   Composition    25 

ITie   New   Europe 30 

NOTE — These    are    all    1919    Editions    and   will    be 
sent  by  return  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

BALL    PUBLISHING    CO. 
Box   A  Rochester,   N.   Y. 


Converted  iiit0  a  Spee€l>j 

W@lgh-t»  Eagy-riiainijig'  Motorcyci©  at 

SmaH.  Expense 

Have  you  envied  the  fellow  vAth.  a  dependable 
motorcycle-:- the  kind  that  gives  perfect  service  at 
ALL  times?'  Have  you  longed  for  one  like  his—but 
couldn't  have  one  because  of  the  high  prices  de- 
manded for  &  really  good  motorcycle  ?  Don't  worry- 
j^ut  high  prices  any  longer— don't  envy  the  owner 
of  the  best  motorcycle  madeV  You.  can  nlake  your 
dreams  come  true  without  further  delays-  and  at 
small  expense!   Just  attach  a  Shaw  Motorcycle 

Attachment -on  your  bicycle,  and- ride  anywhere  the  expensive 
taotorcycles  go.  Now  is  the  time'  to  prepare  for  the  fine  days 
that  you,  should  enjoy  in  the  great  out-of-doors,  without  effort 
and  with  trifling  expense.  Plan  yourvacation  now— with  yovir 
bik9  :&9U8foi?ned  into^s  dependable -motorcycle. 


^o  brazing  or  changing  of  frawe-l3  need(5di\  The  Shaw  attachf 
inent  fits  .any  modS  of  any  make.  Just  aa  simple  and.  easy  to 
detach  as  to  put  on— because  it  is  portable.  You  can  attacli  the 
Shaw  motor  and  equipment  without  the'  aid  of  a,  mechanic  or  any 
'extra  expense.  Anyone  who  can  use  ah  ordinary  wrendl  and  a 
'common  screwdriver  can  easily  attach  the  outfit  in  a  short  time. 
■Every  part  is  fiomplete  and  ready. to  attach  to  your  bicycle  with- 
out special  tools  or.  expert  work. 

F^%  i       Sehd.yight  now  for  our  interesting 

*»|&^     rIOlilC    tiook  "CONVERT  YOUR  BIKE 
fl  "Si^    S^%ff%^Sh    ii^jQ  ^  MOTORCYCLE."  Tells 

■all  about  the  Shaw  attachment  and  the  wonderful  Shaw  magneto. 
i)on't  think,  of  paymg  .the  high,  prices  demanded  for  motor- 
cycles if  you  have  an  ordinary  bicycle.  The  Shaw  attachment 
fitted  to  your  bike  .will  mean  a  motorcycle  of  the  highest  type. 
Not^an  experiment  Thousands  of  Shaw  attachments  are  in  use 
jhtHe  United  States,Canada,and  other  foreign  countries. 


m0^" 


wPcGldl  '  (Itled  complete  with  thcSh.-vw  At- 
tacliment^  write  us  *t  once  and  »c\%lU  gi\e  you 
full  i.iforniation  about  the  Shaw  5Iotorbic.\cle. 
Here  IB  a  machine  that  Tcprc3Cnta  a  saving  of 
from  one-third  to  one-half  compared  >\ith  the 
prices  eiked  for  the  best  motorcycles  on  the 
market.  Only  the  very  best  materials  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  Shaw  Motorbicyclc — 
nothing  omitted  which  would  In  any  way  add 
to  the  durtibiUty,  convenience  or  beauty  of 
the  machine. 

The  Shaw  Motorbicyclc  is  guaranteed  against 
any  defect  In  material  or  worlimanship  foi  one 
full  year.  We  «gr»e  to  make  good  by  repair  or 
rcplacennent  any  defect  that  might  manifest 
ttaelf.  V.'ritc  at  once,  so  that  we  can  mail  you 
our  descriptive  circular  giving  full  information 
relative  to  this  wonderful  bargain.  Nothing  else 
approaches  It  U)  dependably. strength,  beauty 
<ind  service.  * 


Sign 


We  ■will  semd  you  full  information  about  this  remark- 
able  attachment,  prices,  etc..  deecriptioii  of  tbe  Shan 
Motorbicycle.  also  a  list  of  second-hand  motorcycles. 


Dept. 


GALESBURG.  KANS. 


<a 


«iiaw  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  306. 

Galesburg,  Kaus. 
Send  me  yom-  free  TooKyk,  "iConTeit  You? 
Bike  Into  a  Motorcycle,"  giTing  full  pax- 
ticulare  aboart  the  Qhaw  attaelunent,  the 
Sbaiw  Motorbioycle.  cilao  a  special  list  of 
used  motoroycles  of  all  makes. 

Name 

Postoffice 

Street  or  R.  IF.  D . S'ta.te 

ig'aaisasiEtaissBisess 


Send    for 

Catalog  — 

FREE 

rPotatoPl3nten» 

Profitable  for  the  large  or  smaW  grow- 
er. Plants  potatoes  at  lowest  possi- 
ble cost.  One  man  ope:;ates  It.  Opens 
the  furrow — drops  the  seed  any  dis- 
tance or  depth  required — puts  on  fer- 
tilizer (if  wanted) — covers  up — marks 
the  next  row.  Accurate,  automatic 
and  dependaWe.  Sold  with  or  with- 
out Fertilizer  Attachment. 
Here's  why  you  should  select  the 
Eureka  Potato  Planter:  Furrow  Opeu- 
ing  Plow  Is  directly  under  the  axle — 
that  means  uniform 
depth  at  aill  times. 
The  seed  drops  In 
sight  of  driver. 
Steel  and  malleable 
construction  makes 
long  life  and  few 
repairs.  Made  In 
three  sizes — for  one 
or  two   rows. 

Write  for  Free 
Catalog 

"Mulcherand  Seeder 

A  mulcher.  smoothing  harrow,  cultl-- 
vatar,  we.eder  and  seeder — all  in  one. 
Forms  dust  mulch — a  blanket  of  loose 
soil — preventing  soil  hardening  and 
moisture  escaping.  Increases  yield 
of  con,  potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc. 
Kills  weeds.  Has  flaf  teeth,  especially 
adapted  to  form  mulch.  Lever  and 
pressure  spring  control  depth,  of  teeth. 
Sold  with  or  without 
seeding  boxes  foir 
grass  seed,  alfalfa, 
oats,  etc.  Teeth  cov- 
er the  seed.  Adapt- 
ed for  a  large  vari- 
ety of  work.  Three 
sizes.  8.  10  and  12 
feet.  Shipment  from 
branch    near   you.  ^Ihl'i 


DIGGER 

GetsaSlthspotaSoes'^ 

Result  of  19  years'  Digger  experience 

A  companion  I'smiJleinent  of  the  famous  Eureka 
Potato  planter — made  in  same  factory.  Lavge 
wheels  and  main  gears  supply  ample  power. 
IJarsely  malleable  aud  steel,  avoiuing  frequent 
breakage  and  last  time.  High  clearance 
ujider  truck  areh  and  'OTei-  shovel  prevents  vines 
and  weeds  from  buncJliing  and  dragging — lods 
and  kickers  place  vines  in  row  at  side.  The 
Evireka  duplex  shaker  provides  most   agitation 

— potatoes     are     delivered     clcnn. 

Hear   extension    elevator  furnished 
iWdiem   desk-ed. 
Write  for  catalog 


Eureka  Mower  Co. 


„     Eggs!, 

WA^m'  Healthy  , 
fCHiCKS ! —How? 


MDUCK-aPOULTRY: 


?FeED  YOUR  POULTRY  WITH' 


lUsed  at  New  Jersey  Eg^  Laying  CurttedJ 
^/Farmefs  Almanac 
f]  Generous  Samples  of 
V"KWAU1TY"    Product* 

WRITE    TO-OaV. 

iViAUftER  MANUFACruRlNO  CO.. 


PAY 
ONLY 


Simply  send  your  size 
and    ttc^e    wonderful 
>re8s  Shoes  will  e^ma 
J  your  home  at  once. 
You'll    bo    proud    of 
thera.  Built  solid, 
full  of  wear.  Gen- 
tiine  oak  leather 
Bolca.     Note  the 
splendid      extra 
Quality  leatherl 
Enjoy       their 
blessed     com- 
fort!        The 
risk  is  ouiB — 
these   must 
j^  delight  you 
ornoaala 


On  Arrival 
POSTAGE  FREE 

Black  Dress  Shoe 

Save  the  profits  by  buying  Dhect  from  Factory 
HeadQuarters,  the  Shoe  Center  ot  America.  Don  t 
send  a  penny — slmnly  mail  the  coupon  NOW. 

GUARANTEE 
YouT  money  back  if  you  can  match  this  value  at  less 

than  SS.OO  a jpair^  Send  for  a  pair  at  our  fisk^ ^ 

Bosfon"MaiI  Order  House,Dept.VB,Boston,Mass. 
Send  shoes  on  approval.  My  money  back  if  I  want  It. 
I  risk  nothing. 

Name Siae; 

Address 


No.  2010 
Cap.  570 


Also 
from 
Suovr 


aiARVETj  SYSTBir  2  08  5    (electricaUy 
driven)     supplies     plenty     of    water     for 
kitchen,   laundiy  and  bath  at  less   than 
s,   cent   a    day    operating   expense, 
delivers     drinking     water     fresh 
well     (not     waun    tank    stored), 
in    cost,    easy    to    install. 

SYSTEiM  2  010  ODeiated  l>v  s-as  or 
sasoliue  engine  (hand  power  if  iieces- 
.=aiy).  supplies  liouse,  bain  yard,  barns, 
dairy    and   'Dae-tiU'e    at    lo«y    coslt. 

Oatalog-    AV.    A.   describes   Demins'   puimjs.    rams    and 
comiDlete    system.'?,    all    caipacitie.s    an'u)    Doiwei'    drives 
Free    on    roauest. 

TJKK    DE.VIING    CO..     SALEM.    O. 
Aseiicles:  Heiiion  &  Hubbell,  Chicairo.     Harris  Pumu  & 
Sui»Dly  Co.,  PlttsbTuirli.    Ealph  B.  Carter  Co.,  :Se\Y  York. 


No. 2085 

Cap,  180 

Gal.  per 

hour. 


Wireless  operators  are  now  earning  up  to  $250  a  inoiilh  with 
ojiportimity  for  steady  advancement.  Beginners  average  $190  a  month 
including  living  expenses.  We  have  on  file  requests  for  more  Ivlcensed 
Radio  Operators  than  we  can  furnish.  The  tliorougii  knovvledj,e  of 
Wireless  which  we  give  you  enables  you  to  travel  and  see  the  world, 
visit  foreign  countries  or  secure  positions  in  big  American  land  stations. 

Complete  Course  by  Mail  in  Ten  Weeks 

Our  students  actuall/  pass  the  commercial  examinacicn  in  Ten  weeks 
or  le.ss.  Start  studying-  now  and  qualify  to  secure  your  First  Grade  Com- 
mercial Operator's  J^icense.    No  previous  exper;esice  or  training-  necessary. 

Wireless  InstnimesUs  Free 

We    lurnlsh    every    student    with    5    text    books.    35 
special    lessons,    38    personal    examination    sheets    and 
a    Standard    Automatic    wireless    transmitting-   an(3-   re' 
ceiving    set.      Tuition    payable    in    easy    monthly    pay- 
ments.    Write    to-day   for   full   information   and   free 
booklet,   "Wireless,  The  Opportunity  of  To-day." 


Dept.  130 


adio 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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ff.I>, 


Something  NEW! 

Selling  Iby  millions — evei-y- 
body  ^\■alruts  t)heai.  Be  your 
©■vvn  ibos3  aod  make  mora 
mon«y  tihan  you  ever  made 
before.  Let  Wfi  eend  you  ova 
catalog  of  new  novelty  podoet 
knives.  Bveay  Boldier  wants 
one.      New.    aa-tistic 

Patriotic  Designs 

in  naturaH  colors,  a  dozen 
differe.nlt.  styles  to  dhoose  from 
and  a  big  profit  for  you  on 
every  knife  you  Bell.  Also 
otHier  Jiandsoime  designs,  in- 
cluding beautiful  art  studies  in 
Bsutmral.  life-liloe  co'lors.  No 
oompetition.  CKir  Hoe  of 
packet -iknJTes.  razors,  etrocH 
and  novelty  cutlery  seJls  it.self. 
Many  agents  making  $l23  a  day, 
GH  tihis  Idme  for  your  terri- 
tciy  W'hile  it  is  new  and 
erow  lich. 

Send  To-day  .^it'^f^t' 

tures  of  OUT  whole  big  line. 
Doo't  wait  and  miss  this 
Da>Dortumty. 

Golden  Rule  CutleryCo. 

Dept.  850. 
212  N.  Sheldon  St.,   Oliicago. 


Mfg,    Jewelers 
15  JOHN  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
Class  Pins — Athletic  Medals — 
Cups — Badges — LoJgz    Pins 
Catalogue   W  Free   on   Request 


No  matter  'how  little  may 
be  the  value  of  your  real  or 
'  personal  property,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  a 
Will,  In  order  to  avoid  consid- 
erable expenses  and  hardsh/ip 
to  your  family.  My  fees  for  an 
ordlinary  Will  are  neg'ligi'ble, 
and  there  ds  no  eixouse  for  ne- 
glect or  delay  in  having  your 
Will  carefully  drawn  toy  an 
experienced  Attorney. 


NEW  RUPTURE  CURE 


DON'T  WEAR  A  TEUSS 

Spoolfs'  ADDliance. 
New  discovery.  Won- 
derful. No  obnoxious 
serines  or  uads. 
A'Utomatic  Air  Ou- 
shions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  bi-oken 
oai'ts  together  as  .fou 
would  a  broken  limb. 
No  salves.  No  Dlas- 
ter.s.  No  lies.  Dur- 
able, clieap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Full     information     and     booklet     FREE. 

C.  E.  BROOKS,  1611-F  Stale  St..  Marsha!!,  Mich. 


For  sale  by  al!  the  leading  stationers. 
Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  samples. 


TBAOE  MARK 


Positively  the  smoothest  points  and  most  durable. 

Made  in  twenty  styles,  suited  to  all  penmen,  and  are  in- 
dorsed by  59,000  bankers,  court  officials,  railroads,  colleges, 
bookkeepers,    etc. 
Manufactured  Expresslv  for  the  Trade  by 

THE  D.  C.  AARON  PEN  CO.,  coC£"Ml&^'8fi.o. 
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ose  Your  Grip 


■g'X  thunderous  tones  the  world  calls  for  men  and  v\'omen  who  can  do  hia, 
tilings — men  and  women  who  can  think  straight  and  constructively! 
Average  men  lliere  are  on  all  sides  wliose  future  will  surely  run  in 
rifivrow  grooves.  But  what  glorious  rewards  await  tliose  earnest  souls  who 
arc  lifting  themselves  above  llie  dead  level  of  averageness  by  developing 
now  the  mental  qualities  that  are  sternly  demanded  in  business  end  profes- 
sional life. 

Here  are  ten  unusual  volumes — The  Mental  Efficiency  Library — that 
tcU  the  secrets  of  achievement  in  life.  Wicii  their  suggestions  and  hehj 
you  can  bring  into  play  all  your  abilities,  exert  an  influence  over  your 
associates,  overcome  obstacles  and   develop  powers  that  mean  succe.ss. 

Pni^P"  •  ^°'*'  ^°  Attain  it.  '  Ghcs  you  clear 
'  '-!'A»j'ii->«  csplauations  of  how  to  cI'.'\o!op  Pols'-, 
liow  to  dotniuate  situations,  how  to  ciuato  gooil 
iuipresstous,  how  to  I'oM  an  iiidiiidiial  cr  an 
audience,  etc. 

TIMIDITY*  "°*  t°  Overcoms  It.  V.s- 
L  iiT&Aft^fl.  i,  M.  ,  plains  iiO'.v  this  ceiioiis  lian- 
aicap  can  bo  tlirown  off  and  leplawrt  by  counige. 
.s^lf-relifinoe.  confidence  and  dignity  Tlic  need 
for  thesa  Qualities  and  tlie  svay  to  use  tlicux 
wisely  ave  shown. 

PERSEVERANCE:  Troi^tr'Z 

tli2  road  to  the  acquisition  cf  tliis  vital  powci  r.nd 
shows  you  lio\v  to  rte\elop  to  tlve  full  rletcimina- 
tioa  aucl  iiersistence, 

OPPORTUNITIES:  IJiZ'^^tI,;!;'. 

A  lolumo  full  of  common  sense,  practical  .ndvire 
anit  useful  suffgestions  on  the  Ijest  methods  of 
paiiiiag  adcaulages  lioni   all   circumstances. 


PERSONALITY:  11." 


low     to     Build     It. 

.  j.!f?ieals  the   S'fcret  of 

winning  oi.UGr.i  liy  tart,  adroitness  and  character 
study,  au(l  leaohes  how  these  essential  qualities 
mai    b;   culiivated. 


COMMON  SENSE:  I't?' 


This  $1.50  Book,   ^' How 

t6  Choose  the  Right 

Vocation'* 

Foni  ic  jou  learn  in  detail  what  ability  is 
neided  for  each  of  1,400  distinct  \ocations;  how 
to  tliscovoc  whether  or  not  your  present  work  is 
\rmi  tioht  work;  how  to  examine  yourself  to  ascer- 
tain jii.st  what  work  you  are  best  fitted  for;  how 
to  bring  idto  jilay  your  greatest  powers;  how  to 
make  your  worU  yield  the  most  satisfaction  and 
profit,  etc.,  etc.  Purchasers  of  THE  MENTAL 
.EFFICIENCY   LIBRARY   got   it   free. 


IlMFI  nFlMTF.  How  to  Exert  It.  Tells 
i.i.^r  l^%Ji:^l-^\^i:^.    jj^^^       ,,,ig       dominating 

quality  may  l)e  cultivated  and  hov,'  it  should  be 
employed.  Points  out  how  you  may  acquire  the 
strength   and   initiative   so  necessary   to  success. 


ow    to    Exercise  ! 

.t.   Describes  how  B 

this   priceless   characteristic  mav   be  fostered,   and  P 

Knes  .simple  dliectious  for  applying  it  to  the  prob-  ' 

kins  of  every-day  life.  b 

PRACTICALITY:  ^°^^\^^r^:  i 

foiination    as    to    Jiow    this    science    of    adapting  ? 

means  to  ends  can  be   applied  successfully   to  all  'i 

the   affairs   of  life.  p 

SPFFr*!-!*    "°*  ^0   ^^  It   Effectively,    m-  I 

and  the  e\ativaUou  of  correct  expression  that  wU!  i 

ha  of  the  utmost  \alue  to  you  in  all  walks  of  lifo.  I 

CHARACTFR'    ""^   *»   Strengthsn    It.  { 

tliat  combine  to  create  strong  character,  and  shows  S 

how   they   may   be   acquired   and   utilized   to   your  B 

best  advantage.  » 


Get  These  Books  on  Approval 

You  may  secure  this  complete  .sot  by  smding 
only  $2.00  with  yoiu"  older.  Jf  the  boolcs  arc- 
entirely  satisfactory  you  pay  $]  00  a  loonth  r.T 
eight  months  ($10  00  in  all).  If  they  are  not 
satisfactory  you  may.  within  ten  days  of  leccipt, 
retuui  them  to  Us  and  your  money  will  be  re- 
funded in  fiUl. 


Funk  &.  Wagnalls  Company,   Dept.  309,  N.  Y.  C;i 
Send  me,  carriage  paid,   The   Mental    Efiicienr 
Library    (10  volumes,    cloth  tiound).       1     inc!'.' 
?2.00.     If  set   is   saUsfactoi-y   I   will  pay   Jl.CO 
month  for  eight  months   (.$10  00  in  all).     If  it  i 
not   satisfactorj'    I"  may,    within    ten   days    of 
ceipt,  return  it  to  you  and  you  will  refiuid  u;o:ir' 
I  am  also  to  have  "How  to  Choose  the  Bislit  V 
cation" — FREE    if    I    purchase    Mental    Eiticieii: 
Library, 


'J 


FUNK  &  V/AGNALLS  COMPANY 
3S4-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Kame 
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Street    and    No 

Post   Office    

Date State. 


You,  Too,  Can  Hear! 


Inasmuch  as  SSO.OOO  users  of 
the  "AjOOUSTICON"  have  had 
the  same  satis'factory  results  from 
it  as  are  apparent  in  the  'photo- 
graph above,  we  fee)  perfectly 
safe  in  urg-ing-  every  deaf  person, 
without  a  penny  of  expense,  sole- 
ly and  entirely  at  our  risk,  to 
accept  the 


For  Ten  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 
NO   DEPOSIT—NO   EXPENSE 

All  you  need  do  is  to  -write  sayiriK 
you  are  hard  of  hearimg  and  will 
try  the  "ACOUSTICON."  The  trial 
Will  not  cost  you  one  cent,  for  we 
even  pay   delivery    ohuiges. 

J     There    is   no    good 
reason   why   every 


one  shouM  not  make  as  liberal 
a  trial  offer  as  we  do,  so  do  not 
send  money  for  any  instru- 
ment for  the  deaf  until  you 
have  tried  it. 

The  "ACOUSTICON"  has  improve- 
ments and  patented  foatui'es  which 
Cannot  be  duplicated.  So  no  inatt«r 
what  you  have  tried  in  the  Dast< 
send  for  your  free  trial  of  the 
"ACOUSTICON"  today  and  con- 
vince yourself— you  alone  to  decide. 
Address 

Dictograpli  Products  Coi|oral[9!t 

SDccessor  to  Genera)  Aconsile  £9; 

1354  Candler  Bldg%, 
220  West  42d  Street,  New  York 


FIRST    COST 


ONLY    COST 


NO  FUEL  NO  LABOR 

Ahsoiulely  Guaranteed 

35  Years  in  Business 
Manufadimng  Exclvdvely 


All   Sizes  for  Every  Puroose 
EIFE      ENGINE      COMPANV 
Dcpt.  E.       SO   West   Street,  l^ew   York 


Atliadd  legs  md  Arms 


Our  PATENTED  BALL 
iB  B  A  R  I  N  G  ,  toteral  motion 
ankle  joints  artificial  legs 
perfectly  duplicate  the  liuman 
movements,  yielding  in  all 
directions.  They  are  the 
LIGHTEST  yet  the  most 
DURABLE.  Our  limbs  are 
also  the  most  OOMFORT- 
ABLE,  as  the  chafing  and 
irritation  is  entirely  eliminated. 

We  also  manufacture  the  latest  im- 
proved arms  suitable  for  all  occupations. 
Write  or  phone  for  actual  demonstration 
or  oatelo'gue. 

The  New  York  Artificial  Limb  Co. 

2?  Urtles  Square,  West.New  York  City 

■■■«■—      ^     Lll.lllWpil' 


7     >'^^^^/«%'>*VSiAA./V^V/NAi»<a«iAai^«*%!^V^i#V*!^i! 


do  you   shelve   your 
Loose  Leaf  Records? 


;? 


Any  office  boy  can  do  the 
latter  by  using  the 


a?at.   May   13.    1913 


Practical  and  low  priced. 

Adjustable  to  fit  any  size 
of  paper. 

Independent  of  the  location 
of  plinchholes. 


^/^/V*^WW\^^««%.'WA 


F.  B.  Manofacturiag  Co. 

1228J^  Iffsiervale  Avenue 
New  York 

Branch:  180  N  Market  St.,  Chicago 
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and  how  the  secret  of  a  good  memory 
may  be  learned  in  a  single  evening 

By  DAVID  M»  ROTH 


|°^IFTY    members    of   the    Rotary 
"^"*      Club      were      seated      in      the 


banquet  hall  of  the  Hotel  Mc- 
Alpin  in  New  York.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  each  member  in  turn,  and 
each  gave  me  his  telephone  number 
and  told  me  his  occupation.  An  hour 
later,  after  they  had  changed  seats 
while  my  back  was  turned  to  them, 
i.  called  each  man  by  name,  gave  his 
telephone  number  and  named  liis  oc- 
cupation Avithout  a  single   error. 

The  following  evening  in  the  office 
of  a  large  business  institution  I  asked 
the  president  of  the  concern  to  write 
down  fifty  words,  numbers  and  names 
and  to  number  each  item.  An  hoUr 
later  I  called  out  each  item  and  gave 
the  number  opposite  which  it  had 
been    written. 

At  another  time  I  glanced  at  the 
license  numbers  of  a  hundred  and  five 
automobiles  which  passed.  These 
numbers  were  written  down  by  wit- 
nesses in  the  order  in  which  the  cars 
passed.  Later  I  called  each  number 
correctly;  and  gave  the  order  in  which 
the  numbers  went  by. 

From  Seattle  to  New  York  I  have 
appeared  before  salesmen's  meetings, 
conventions  and  Rotary  Clubs  giving 
demonstrations  of  mj'  memory.  T 
have  met  over  10,000  people  in  my 
travels.  Yet  I  am  quite  sure  I  can 
call  nearly  every  one  of  these  men 
and  women  by  name  the  instant  I 
meet  them,  ask  most  of  them  how 
the  lumber  business  is  or  the  shoe 
business  or  whatever  business  they 
were  in  when  I  was  first  introduced 
to  them. 

People  wonder  at  these  memory 
feats.     Hundreds  have  asked  me  how 


S2 


I  can  store  so  many  facts,  figures 
and  faces  in  my  mind  and  recall  them 
at  will.  And  they  are  even  more 
mystified  when  I  explain  that  my 
memory  used  to  be  so  poor  I  would 
forget  a  man's  name  twenty  seconds 
after  I  met  him!  In  fact  that  was 
what  led  me  to  investigate  and  study 
the  cause  of  poor  memory  and  the 
remedy.  For  years  I  read  books  on 
psychology,  mental  culture,  memory 
and  other  subjects.  All  of  these 
books  were  good,  but  none  of  ihem 
was  definite  or  easy  enough.  So  I 
labored  until  I  found  out  lohat  it 
was  that  enabled  me  to  remember 
some  things  while  I  forgot  others. 
Finally  I  worked  out  a  system  that 
made  my  memory  practically  in- 
fallible. 

I  explained  my  system  to  a  num- 
ber of  friends  and  they  could  hardly 
believe  it  possible.  But  some  of  them 
tried  my  method  and  invariably  tJiey 
told  me  that  they  had  doubled  their 
memory  power  in  a  week.  They  got 
the  method  the  first  evening  and  then 
developed  it  as  far  as  they  cared 
to  go. 

The  principles  \yhich  I  had  formu- 
lated in  improving  my  own  memory 
were  so  simple  and  so  easy  to  apply 
that  I  decided  to  give  my  method  to 
the  world. 

At  first  I  taught  my  memory  sys- 
tem in  person.  My  classes  in  Rotary 
Clubs,  banks,  department  stores,  rail- 
way ofTices,  manufacturing  jjlmts 
and  every  kind  of  business  institu- 
tion grew  amazingly  in  size  and  num- 
ber. Memory  teaching  became  my 
sole  profession,  and  a  wonder.f.;i  ex- 
perience it  lias  been  all  iV.e  way 
from  Seattle  to  New  York  Citv. 


I  soon  realized  that  I  could  never  Llie    Course    and    who    have    secuvetl 

hope    to    serve    more    than    a    small  greater    benefit    from    it    than    they 

fraction    of    those    vvho    needed    my  dreamed  possible. 

memory    system    and    vi^ere    eager    Lo  Perhaps  the  main  reason  whv  niy 

take    it    up    unless    I    put    it    into    a  method    is    so    successfid    15    bocsr.f.  ■ 

home-study     course      which      people  it  is  so  ridiculously  simple.     You  gc. 

could    acquire    without    personal    in-  the  method  of  obtaining  an-infallibl> 

struction.  memory  in  one  evening' — in  the  very 

The       Independent        Corporation,  first  lesson.     Then  you  develop  your 

whose  president,   Mr.  Karl  V.  S.  How-  memory    to     any    point    you    desire 

land,    had    become    interested    in    my  through  the  other  six  lessons.     There 

work    as    a    member    of    my    Rotary  are   only   seven    lessons    in    all.      Yd 

Club     class    in    New    York,    saw    the  the  method  is  so  thorough  that  you" 

large    possibilities    of    my    Course    as  memory  becomes  your  obedient  slave 

an  element  in  Iheir  broad  programme  forever.     And  instead   of  being  hard 

for    personal    efficiency    and    self-im-  work,  it  is  as  fascinating  as  a  game, 

provement.  I   have   received   letters   from   people 

So    it    was    my    pleasure    lo    join  who    say    Ihe    whole    family    gather,> 

forces     with     this     great     publishing  round  the  table  for  each  lesson  1 

house  and  the  Roth  Memory  Course,  *       *        *        *        « 

in  seven  simple   lessons,   was   offered  Mr.    Roth   has  told   his   story.     It 

to  the  public  at  a  price  of  $5    (cor-  now  remains  for  you  to  turn  it  into 

respondence  courses  having  been  sold  dividends.     This  will  happen,  we  arc 

hitherto    at    anywliere    from    $20    to  sure,   if  you   will  spend  the   fraction 

$100).  of  time   it   requires   to   send   for  hi:; 

Read  this   letter    from   Terence  J.  complete     Course     on     absolute     ap- 

McManus,   of  of  the  firm  of   Olcott,  proval. 

Bonynge,  McManus  &  Ernst,  Attor-  Don't    send    any    money.      Merely 

neys    r.nd    Counsellors    at    Law,    170  mail    the    coupon    or    write    a    lettci- 

Broadway,     and    one    of    the    most  and  the  complete  course  v/ill  be  sen-, 

famous  trial  lawyers  in  New  York:  all  charges  prepaid,  at  once.     If  ^ird 

"May  I  take  occasion  to  state  that  are  not  entirely  satisfied  send  it  back 

I  regard  your  service  in  giving  this  ^riy   time  within  five  days   after  yoii 

system    to    the    world    as    a    public  vpoch-p   if   anrl    vou   will    nwe   loc'.iiv 

toenefaction.      'The    -wonderful    sim-  lecene  it   ana  you  win  owe  ncuan,, 

plicity  of  the  method,  and  the  ease  On   the   otlier   hand,   it   you   are  f.s 

with   which   its    principles    may   he  pleased    as  are  the  thousands  of  otht." 

acquired,  especially  appeal  to  me.    I  j  women  who    have    used    H'- 

may  add  that!  already  ha-d  occasion  ^"^^^  ^^^  women  wno_  iidve    usea    u.  . 

to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  .first  course,  send  only  $5  m  mil  payiuci    . 

two  lessons  in   the  preparation   for  You  talie  no  risk  and  you  have  ever"  - 

trial  of  an  important  action  in  which  ^j^j       ^     ^      g^  j^^^^  the  coupon  nov,". 

I  am  about  to  engage."  °        ° f „„,. 

And  here  is  just  a  quotation  from  mBB  SXARaJTATlON  eoOTOIJ 

H.    O,    (Multigraph)    Smith,   Division  ►«<;>«^^.:»-=><zs«.<>»«><r>^»<>«,««,.><,««z«j..«^^ 

u^:Z  Mo'n't^eaif' ""'*  ^°'"  '"'■'  IfidepeBcleBf  Corporation 

Here  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut-  Publisb^rs  of  The  IndeDendent  Weekb-. 

shell:      Mr.    Roth    has    a   most    re-  ^ept.  K  ^'Sl.         il9  West  40t!i  St.»  ^^  ''. 

^Sf  ^'anf 'e'SsTarfailfng    5ff    a  Please  sand  me  the  Roth  Memory  Oou,r« 

simple     ana    easy    as    xaiuns    OIL    <*  lessous.       I    will    either    .einji 

log.     Yet  Tvitn    one   hour   a  aay  of  the   course   to   vou   within  five  days  air  .• 

practice   anyone— 1   don  l   caie   who  j^g  receipt  or  send  you  S5  in  full  raym^.rS 

(he  is— can    improve  his  memory  m  ^^  {.vje  Course, 
a  week  and  ihave   a  good   memory 
in    six  months. 

Then  there  is  the  amazing  expevi-       '^^''^'®   

fence  of  Victor  Jones,  who  increased       ^.jaresa  

his  business   $100,000   in   six   months. 

'And    there    are   hundreds    and    thou-       , 

Bands    of    others    who    have    studied  Wond  ai.  ii;20. 
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Come  Canoeing 

for  the  sport  and  lealthful  pleas- 
ure this  great  Odtdoor  pastime 
affords.  Outdooi-  )ife  made  the 
American  boys  fit  to  fight  and 
win,  abroad.  At  iiome,  it  makes 
jmiscle,  stamina  and  a  clear  eye 
and  brain,  for  foll?s  who  paddle. 
Bo  sure  your  canoe  is  an  "Old 
Town" — built  sturdy  yet  trim- 
lined  and  speedy.  Absolutely 
safe.     Ask  to  see  our  uiisliil-.abl' 


WOOD  (y  STEEL  GARAGES 


JEFFERY'S 
SPECIAL 


WATERPROOF,   BEST   FILLER    FOR   CANVAS 

Any  puncture  or  leak  in  boat,  canoe  or  flying  boat  can 
be  repaired  in  five  minutes.  It  is  as  valuable  to  a  ca- 
noeist as  a  repair  kit  to  a  bicyclist  or  automobllist.  It  is 
a  Johnny-on-the-spot  article  that  no  boatman  should  be 
without.  It  does  not  dry  up  nor  deteiioriate  in  /the  can, 
but  will  be  found  equally  ready  for  use  in  ten  years  as 
today.  Friction  top  emergency  cans,  35  cents  each;  by 
mail  40  cents  each;  Canada  47  cents  each. 
Send  for  Booklets  "Marine  Glue,  What  to  Use  and  How 
to  Use  It,"  and  "How  to  Make  Your  Boat  Leak-Proof." 
At  all  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods  Houses. 

I/.  W.  FBRDUVAND  &  CO, 
157  Kneeland  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  O.  S.  A. 


MANUFACTUKERS 


SINCE  1867 

Let  Vs  SiEsow  Y®!;ir  Wants 

Catalogue   W.    free    on    request. 
FACTOR"?    AND     SALESROOM 

2  Fulton  St. 5  M»Y 


-TEAn   OUT  HERE" 


"Every  hour  I  spent  on  my  I.  C.  S.  course  has  oeen  worth  $95  to  me! 
My  position,  my  $5,000  a  year  income,  my  home,  my  family's  happiness — 
I  owe  it  all  to  my  spare  time  training  with  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools!"  ^ 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some  of  the  two  million  I.  C.  S.  students 
telling  of  promotions  or  increases  in  salary  as  the  reward  of  spare  time 
study.  What  are  you  doing  with  the  hours  after  supper?  Can  you  afford  to 
let  them  slip  by  unimproved  when  you  can  easily  make  them  mean  so  much  ? 

For  28  years  men  in  offices,  stores,  shops,  factories,  mines,  railroads — 
in  every  line  of  technical  and  commercial  work — have  been  winning  pro- 
motion and  increased  salaries 
through  the  I.  C.  S.  Over  100,000 
men  are  getting  ready  rig'fit  now  in 
the  I.  C.  S.  way  for  the  bigger  jobs 
ahead. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  the  I.  C.  S. 
will  come  to  you.  No  matter  what  your 
handicaps,  or  how  small  your  means,  we 
have  a  plan  to  meet  your  circumstances. 
No  matter  how  limited  your  previous  edu- 
cation, the  simply  Avritten,  wonderfully 
illustrated  I.  C.  S.  text-books  make  it  easy 
to  learn.  No  matter  what  career  you  may 
choose,  some  one  of  the  2801.  C.  S.  Courses 
will  surely  suit  your  needs. 

One  hour  a  day  spent  with  the  I.  C.  S. 
will  prepare  you  for  the  position  you  want 
in  the  work  you  like  best.  Yes,  it  will! 
Put  it  up  to  us  to  prove  it.  Mark  and  mail 
1  coupon  now  I 


INlUII«HIIUI«HL  UUUIiUOl  UISULIIUQ    OUf 

BOX  4397,  SCRANTON,  PA,, 

please  explain,  without  obligating  me,  hoy/ I  can  qualify 
for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X. 


□ADVERTISING  MAN 
□Salesman 

□  Comraercial  Law 
□BUSINESS 

□  Certified  Pnb.  Aoconntnnt 

□  Bookkeeper 
□Stenographer 
^ILLUSTRATOR 
JWindow  Trimmer 
UShow-card  Writer 

B Civil  Service 
TEACHER 

□  Common  Srhoo)  SDbjccts 

□mechanical  eaginef.r 
□Mechanical  Draftsman 
□CHEMIST 


□  RLEOTItlCAL  EfiGINEER 

□  Electrician 
□Electric  Cars 
□Telegraph  Engineer 

B Practical  Telephony 
Railroader 
□ARCHITECT 
□Contractor  and  Builder 
□CIVIL  ENGINEER 
□Surveying  and  Mapping 

□  STEAM  ENGINEER 

□  MINING  ENGINEER 

□  Metallurgist 
□AGRICULTURE 

□  Poultry  Raising 
□AUTOMOBILES 


Name  _ 

street 
and  No.. 


.State. 


Them  With  a  Veil;   Remove 

With  Othme— Double 

Strength 

This  preparation  for  the  removal  of  freckles  is  usually  so 
successful  in  removing  freckles,  and  giving  a  clear,  beautiful 
complexion,  that  it  is  sold  by  any  druggist  under  guarantee  to 
refund  the  money  if  it  fails. 

Don't  hide  your  freckles  under  a  veil;  get  an  ounce  of 
Othine  and  remove  them.  Even  the  first  few  applications 
should  show  a  wonderful  improvement,  some  of  the  lighter 
freckles  vanishing  entirely. 

Be  sure  to  ask  the  druggist  for  the  double  strength  Othine; 
it  is  this  that  is  sold  on  the  money-back  guarantee. 


<« 


MAKER   OF   SURGICAL 
APPLIANCES  THAT  FIT" 

Abdominal  Supporters,  Orthopaedic  Appliances,  Artificia 

Limbs,  Braces,  Crutches,  Arch  Supporting  Devices,  Invalid 

Chairs,  Physicians'  and  NufSes'  Supplies 


TRUSSES 

Elastic  Hosiery 

Corsets  of  Every  Description  Made  to  Order 
GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING 

CARL  ROTTACH 


33^^  East  125th  Street, 


New  York  City. 
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is  so  closely  allied  to  almost  every  branch  of 
science,  commerce  and  industry  that  every  one, 
regardless  of  their  profession  or  occupation,  should 
have  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  electricity. 
We  are  teaching  a  course  of  "practice"  embracing  everything 
that  is  to-day  electrical.     In  this  School  you 

lY 

Wi'Ue  for  our  free  catalog  or  visit  the  school  at  your  convenience. 

SCHOOL   IN   SESSION   ALL   YEAR. 


INTERESTING 


STAMP 


COLLECTING 


Tiir'!-;'  are  few  of  I's  who  at  one  time  or  another  have  not  collected  Postaere  .StainBs. 
In    ursviJJDK   for   a    coUec-tioii.    iStaran    Albums  ^a^-e_  most   necesspjry.    and    in    every 


IMPER-IALi 
I'JTH 


case   they  aTie    "SCOTT'S." 
Pubiished  in  Several  Styles: 

MODERN 


CENTURY 
FULL     INFORMATmN 


JUNIOR 
2  0TH    CENTURY 
ON     REQUEST 


SCOTT    STAMP    AND    COIN    COMPANY 

33   West  44th   Street  NEW    YORK 


;    Write  for  EREE  BOOK  To-day. 

407  Meyev  BiiikUng       -       -       - 


Veils  of  Bi-eat   oppoi'tunities  (for  both  men   and  women  In 

this  attractave  profession,  and  iiow  you  can  learn  by  mail 

in  spiare    time.      Send  *or  copy  at  once.      No   Obligations. 

EDGAR'    G.     AIXJORN.    President. 

Amei-ican     Soliool     of    Baiikiciar* 

112     MoT.nne     Buil.-liner.  Col'iinbus,     Ohio. 


I  can  make  a  good  penman  of  yon  fit  home 

during  spare  time.     Write  for  my  free  book, 

"How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman." 

It  contains  specimens  and  tells  how  others 
mastered  pesnmanship  by  the  Tamblyn  Sys- 
tem. Your  name  ■will  be  elegantly  written  on 
a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

F.   W.  TAMBI.YN 

-       -       -        -       Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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arrival  ^'^'^^^^^MW^^^^^^^M^^^^A  2." 
for     this         ^s3?Ei&:.'SSSai(teia^i^)^gs^^5^i'li>s  •? 

splendid  bar- 
gain. 

ONLY 

On  A!  rival 

POSTAGE  FREJi 

Army  Work  Shoe 

Save  profits.  Buy  direct     Ironi    Factory    Head- 
quarters ! 

Guarantee: 

A  new  pair  free  if  because  of  defective  viatcrials  or 
workmanshij)  these  (ail  to  give  seven  months'   wear. 


Boston  Mail  Order  House, Dept.9A,Boston,Mas.s. 

Send  shoes  on  appioval    My  Money  back  if  I  want  it. 
1  risk  noWiIng 

Name.  .    .  .      .  .  Size 

Address  .   Color 


CHAI51.ES    FBEjMB'S    E'OBMIJl.A 


Sufphuj'— Fish  OH— Oarliosie  CGHipoisnd 

k  UmVmi  Coolaet  Isisesfleie 

and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability. 
Controls  scale  insects,  also  many 
species  of  lice  and  fungus  diseases  on 
trees,  plants  and   animals. 

At  Your  Dealers  or  Direct 

Manufacturers  of 

STANDARD  FISH  OIL   SOAP 

Booklet  Free.      Addresa 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  Inc. 

Sulco  Depfc.  150  Front  Street 

New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Here  is  ciir  Xeiv  Style  .E.  D.  L.  Phonograph— the  latest  improve, 
ment — \\ithout  the  horn.  The  lighte>t,  most  diu'able  and  com- 
pact practical  phonograph  ever  prodiice<:l.  It  is  beautifully  fin- 
ished, tone  aiin  bla.ck  japanned,  nickel  winding  crank,  acciu-ately 
constructed,  smooth  running  spring  motor,  which  plays  2  to  3 
records  at  one  winding,  spc-ed  regulator,  stop  lever  and  felt- 
covered  turn  table.  New  improved  sound  box  with  mica  dia- 
phragm, which  makes  perfect  reproductions  of  all  kinds  of  musia 
— ^band  pieces,  talking  pieces,  instrumental,  oi'chestra,  vow.l,  etc, 

PIsys  Any  BIsc  Mec®F€l 

Up  to  7  inches,  and  plays  them  properly.  This 
■machine  is  siim^ly  wonderful — not  to  be  com- 
pared with  any  other  of  this  kind.  Will  give 
you  more  entertainment  than  anything  you  ever 
owned.  Strong  and  durable.  Small  and  com- 
■r>aot.  with  BO  paits  to  £et  out  of  cider 
EVERY   MACHINE    REGULATED   AND   TESTED 

BEFORE  IT  LEAVES  THE  FACTORY 
and  guaranteed  in  every  way.  A  real  phono- 
gi'aph,  not  a  toy,  yet  small  and  light  enough 
to  be  carried  to  camps,  excm'sions,  etc.  Gives 
a  clearness  and  volume  of  tone  not  surpassed  by 
most  high-piiced  instruments. 

Free  to  You— Sesid  No  Money 

Just  your  name  and  we  will  send  you  24  of 
our  Art  Pictures  to  dispose  of  on  special 
offer  at  25c  each.  Send  us  the  $6  you  col- 
lect and  for  your  trouble  we  will  send  this 
new  improved  B.  D,  L.  Phonograph  and  a 
selection  oi  6  reocedj.,  free,  for  your  tronWe. 
You  can  di^cse  of  pictures  and  earn  this 
great  machine  and  the  recoi'ds  in  a  few 
houis'  time. 

£.  D.  LIFE,  337  W.  ?,«atiisDn  St.,  T-86,  Chicago 


NATURM        COKE 
Cloth  Boiin<}-~438  rases 

SENT  I"  K  E  E 
From  the  forty  chapters 
whioh  oomuriso  the  contents. 
tiU«  fovf  foUcrwdnK  chanter 
heailiQEs  mil  ecrve  as  an  dn- 
•dioatioa  of  tibe  scope  and 
extent  of  (jcjeiitific  reswreh 
6<2t  foa-feli  ia  tihia  ieniarkiible 
book: 

Y/bat  is  Nature  Cure? 
Wihat  13  Life?  The  Three 
Prlffiarj'  Cftuees  of  IMseaMe — 
'lih<3  ijiawB  of  Cui^ — Suljproa- 
siou  Vei.iiM  Eliaiination; 
SiUfwreeBioiu  the  Cause  of 
Ohiouio  Lliaease — Xiiflanimo- 
tiou — JBffoota  of  Sui3i)rcssion 
on  Venc-i-eM  Disciisca:  De- 
structive After  Effects  of 
MoECiirv — "Suppressive"  Sur- 
cical  'iVoatiueii  t  of  Tonsili- 
tis  arvu  Knlanigcd  Adenoids — 
Oancer --V/oiaan's  Suiltoiiug 
— Xtea,t?jient  of  Acuto  Dis- 
ease by  Niatuval  'ileUhods— 
D«r.  Otilp.r  on  "'Medicine" — 
The  DiidiLheria  Antitoxin — 
Vaocmation — &nrsery.  De- 
Etiuutioa  or  Cure--Cl:ionic 
rWseases  — Ci-isis :  Disease 
Crisis;  HealiES  Criais — Di- 
■aznoeifl  from  tili«  K\e;  The 
Story  c""  a  Groat  Discovery 
-THNRtcuai  Dietetics:  ifixing 
FraVtfl  ■a'n<i  VeKe tables:  ilix- 
ilte  fjtarahcs  and  Acid 
Fi'lid'te — iFnstins — Hydrotlior- 
any — lAiv  and  Li  slit  Baiihs — 
CCtfWft  Brea thins — ^Exewise. 
^tas3age:  Osteopatbv.  chiro- 
practic— LcKituuaLe  irfco;)e  of 
Mental  And  M«taphy«cal 
Heaihi s—  Men ta.l  Theraipeu- 
iics — cjtiensL-honiiiK  of  Will 
Pio'wei'  And  Self-Coiiti<d. 


No  matter  how  chronically  sick 
you  may  be- — ^no  matter  how 
healthy  you  may  be — it  is  your 
duty  to  yourself  and  to  humanity 
to  learn  that  Health  is  simply  the 
outcome  of  obedience  to  Nature's 
Laws.  The  functioning  of  these 
laws  is  explained  in  simple  lan- 
guage in  Dr.  Lindlahr's  wonderful 
book,  "The  Philosophy  and  Prac- 
tice of  Nature  Cure."  You  can 
secure  this  unusual  book  on  ap- 
proval by  simply  jSlling  In  this 
coupon  and  mailing  it  to  us.  Do 
not  hesitate — ^fill  it  in  now — the 
pleasure  and  benefit  will  be  yours. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON' 


i«s-^ '^>"^  «ia~<i 


Nature  Cure  Publishing  Company, 

525  South  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago,  nisnoss 


II 


Gentjeinen: — 

With  no  oblig-ation  On  my  part  to  keep  it,  send  me  a,  copy  of  your 
438  Page  Book — Nature  Cure.  If  at  the  ejid  of  five  days  I  d'ecide  to  keep 
it,  I  -wil)  send  you  $2.15;  otherwise  I  will  return  it  promptly. 


Waine . 


Address. 


ar^m^mi.,  ■j.w^iT^.iftaoa-nfCPiwui-.re.v^^F^a 


How  to  Obtain  Beautiful,  Rich, 
Long    Eyelashes   and    Brows! 

ilVERY  WOMAlN  slioufl'd  be  t'ho  rightful  owner  of  beautiful 
eves,    the   essentials   of  whicli   are.    First,    liows.    rich    eye- 

lashes:    and    Second:     Woll-cared-for    eyebrows.     No    matter 

what  color  your  eyes  may  be — gray,  brown  or  blue — ^if  they  are. 
shaded  by  'thick,  silky  lashes,  and  well-^haDed  brows,  their 
chiarm  Is  gireatly  laccentuated. 

Noiwiaidays,  no  one  needs  to  'be  t)he  dissatisfied  iposaeasor  of  Short, 
tJhin.  uneven  brrtwis  and  lasheis;  you  can  Krealtly  assist  Nature  by 
simply  applying  ^a  little  of  M.  T.'s  Eyelash  and  Bye.brow  Beau- 
tifier  ajt  night.  This  scientific  preparation  nourishes  the  eye- 
brows and  eyelashes,  causing  them  to  become  gradually  thick 
and  lustrous,  imparting  sparkling  expression  to  the  eyes,  and 
added    charm    to    the    face. 

M.  T.'s  Eyelash  and  Eyebrow  BeautLfier.  wliich  has  been  suc- 
oesssfully  used  'by  tlhou'San'ds.  is  suaranteeid  absolutely  harmles.^; 
it  is  not  a  greasy,  sticky  salve,  but  a  clean,  nicely-perfumed 
liquid,  in  a  cut  glass  bottle  with  glass  stopper  and  applicaltoi. 
The  cut  represents  actual  size  of  bottle.  The  active  principle  of 
this  valuable  article  is  a  rare  and  expensive  organic  concenitration 
which  is  -unequalled  for  the  poirpose  of  stimulating  and  strength- 
ening the  particular  follicles  which  produce  rich,  dark  eyelashes 

MONET   REiFUNDBD   IF   NOT'    SATISFACTORY 
TTpoa   receipt   of   75c   in   stamps,    coin    or   Money   Order.    I   wm    send   you 
postpaid,    in    plain    wi'apper,     a    bottle    of    M.    T.'s    Eyelash     and    Eyebrow 
Beautifier   together    with    my   copyrighted   booklet   on    Beauty   Hints. 
The  following   preparations   ars  of  highest  standard  and   well  recommended: 

M.    T.'s    Nature's    Beauty    Cream,    a    wrinkle    eradic&tor $.75 

M.  T.'s  A.    B.   A.    Lotion,    for   Pimples   and    Blackheads $  .75 

M.    T.'s    Depilatory    to    remove    superfluous    hair $.50 

M.   T.'s    Freckle    Cream,    for   stubborn    freckles    and    taf' $1.00 

IVi.   T.'s   Mlnerated   Quinol,   "The   Incomparable   Vanishi.no   Cream" 5  .75 

M.TRILETY,  ^""uUs  Depl.  37,  Bmghamton,N.Y. 


CLOTHING  PRICES  RE- 
DUCED    BY   LARGE 


Mr.  James  D,  Bei!,  head  of  the  Bell 

Tailors,  Adams  at  Greene  street,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  said  to  be  the  largest  made- 
to-measure  clothing    establishment    in 
the    world,    recently    stated    that    his 
firm  was  now  able  to  quote  prices  on 
this  season's  suits  nearly  40  per  cent 
below  the  prices  asked  last  Fall.     To 
illustrate    his    point    he    showed    the 
writer  a  very  attractive  i>iece  of  goods 
for  which   they  now   ask  only  $13.50 
per  suit,  made  to  individual  measure, 
whereas  last  Fall  this  same  grade  cost ; 
$17.00.    Even   larger   savings    tire   of-; 
fered    on    their    higher    priced    suits. 
Every  reader  of  World  Almanac  can] 
save  big  money  on  their  clothing  by 
v/riting    the     above     firm     for    their 
price   list    and   a   free   copy   of    their ! 
style    book    No.    67,    which    contains! 
cloth  samples  of  many  beautiful  pat- 1 
terns. 
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We    will    pay    the    highest    market 
prices  for 


DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY, 
WATCHES,  OLD  GOLD,  SILVER, 

PLATINUM, 
DUPLICATE  WEDDING  GIFTS 


ESTATES  BOUGHT 

:.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

542  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


This  Book  Teils  About  the  Future  Open 
to  You  in  Eight  We!!-Known  Profes- 
sions and  How  You  Can  Prepare  at 
Home  in  Spare  Time  for  the  Profession 
of  Your  Choice.  TWs  Valuable  Book- 
let  Is   Free. 


A  Reputabk  Institute  of  More  Than  FUtsen  Years'-  High.  Standing 


Mail    the    coupon    a^t    once    for    this 

valuable    booklet,    "Eig-ht    Professions — 

glnd  Thedr    Opportunities."     Every   page 

lOf  it   Is  •choclc-full  of   real    facts   about 

ig'ht  of  the  most  Important  .professions 

In  the  business  world.     You  are  told  just 

jvhat   the  future   of   each   of   these  pro- 

essions  holds  for  you — and  how  you  can 

quickly  and  thorougrhly  prepare  yourself 

in     your     spare     time     at 

ihome   for    a    hig-h-salaried 

position     in     any     one     of 

these  fields. 

The    Universal    Business 
Institute  was  estaiblished  in 
1904  by  a  group  of  profes- 
sional   and    husiness    men 
wlio  realized   that   the  one 
big    need    in    the    business 
world  , was  men  well  trained 
to  occupy  the   higher  posi- 
tions.     For    more    than    15 
years  this  purpose  has  been 
adhered  to — and  our  gradu- 
ates will  'testify    as   to    our 
accomplishments  and  theirs. 
The  instructors  connected 
■with     this     Institute    are    Bankers, 
fCertifled    Public     Accountants,     At- 
torneys-at-Law,    Cost    Accountants, 
Master  .Salesmen,  Brokers,  Advertis- 
ing   Experts,     Industrial     Eng-ineers, 
and  other  professional  anen  of  long-, 
practical  experience  and  nation-wide 
reputation.      Your    instruction    from 
these  men  is  thorough,  authoritative 
and.  interesting-    (uftlike   most   study 
Of  'business  subjects). 

Each  Student  h  a  Class  of  One 

Under  the  system  of  teaching  of 
this  Institute  each  student  is  a  class 
of  one.  Eaioh  student  receives  the 
pers>onal  attention  of  an  expert  as 
an  individual  and  not    merely    as   a 
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"member  of  the  class."  We  do  not 
"turn  out"  instruction  as  if  it 
were  so  many  nuts  or  bolts. 
The  cost  oif  .tihia  instruction  as  «n\i5ua,lly 
reasonable  and.  niaj'  be  paid  for  in  small  monthly 
payments.  Personal  supervision  of  the  work  of 
each  student,  and  complete,  careful  instruction 
aa  rapidly  as  thoroughness  will  peiinit — the.se,  in 
cm-  opinion,  ara  the  two  main  reasons  for  the 
(luick  success  attained  by  the  giaduates  of  this 
Institute. 


Which  Profession 
Ave  You  Most 
interested  in? 

galesmansMp 

Banking 

Brokei-aKa 

AilvertisiiiE 

Credit  MaiiaRer 

Real  Estate 

Business  Orgrauizer 

Corpoi-ate     Secretary 

Certified  Public 

AccouiitittK 
CosS  Aeeountiog 


Mail  Coupon  at  Once 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  at  once.  It  -will 
bring  you,  -witihout  cost  or 
obligation,  this  intensely 
interesting  booklet,  "Eight  Pro- 
fessions— and  Tlieir  Opportunities." 
Check  on  the  coupon  the  profession 
or  professions  you  are  most  inter- 
ested in.  Then  mail  the  coupon. 
We  employ  no  .solicitors  and  you 
will  not  be  bothtred  or  obligated 
i.D  any  way.  Send  this  coupon  to- 
day— then    judge    for    yourself. 

Universal  Business  Instityts 

238  Fa!!m3ti  Building 
New  York  City 


UNIVERSAL    BUSINESS     INSTITUTE, 

238    Pullman    Building,    New    York    City. 

Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  your 
booklet,  "Eight  Professions — and  Their  Opportuni- 
ties." I  am  interested  iu  the  following  profession 
chedced:  [  ]  Salesmanship,  [  ]  Banking,  [  ]  Bro- 
kerage, [  I  Advertising,  [  ]  Credit  Manager,  [  ]Real 
Kstate,  [  ]  Business  Organizer,  [  ]  Corporate  Sec- 
retary, [  ]  Certified  Public  Accounting,  [  ]  Cost 
Acooimtiug.  (Particulars  of  the  two  last  named 
are  given  in  a  special  booklet.) 


Name 


Address 


Occupation 


HERO  SAFETY 


Modelled 
along 

the  lines 

of  the 

best 

known  $1 

Safeties. 

SAMPLE 

SENT 

COMPLETE 

WITH     ONE 

BLADE, 

6  DC 


Hero  Blades — highest  auaJity  razor 
steel,  perfect  bevel  grind,  keen  edges 
that  shave  and  last.  Sample  package 
sent.  3  for  15c.  Hero  Blades  also 
shave  in  Gem  Star,  Ever  Ready  and 
other    razors. 

DEALERS   WRITE    FOR    PRICES. 

HERO  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 

268  Logan  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


-THIS  SUIT  made  to  your 
fown  indiividual  measure,  from 
finest  cloth,  and  high 
grade  linings.  It  won't 
cost  one  cent.  W« 
simply  ask  you  to  show 
it  to  your  friends  and 
recommend    our   clothes. 

No  Extra  Charges 

of  any  kind — ^all  the 
latest  fancy  styles,  ex- 
treme peg  tops,  fancy 
golf  bottoma,  fancy  sleeve 
cuffs,    fancy    belt    looi>s, 

pearl  'buttons — Everything 

Free! 

Earn  $40  to  $60  a  Week 

in  your  spare  time.  It's  the 
]  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  Writ©  at 
j  once  and  get  this  new  big  offer.  Even 
1  if  you  are  an  agent  for  another  tail- 
1  oring  house,  be  sure  and  write  for 
this  new  and  most  li'heral  offer  ever 
!  made. 

Don't   Wait!      Don't   Del^y! 
Drop  us  a,  line  at  onw.    We  prepay  ereiylhlng. 

I  Washington  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  675,  Chicago 


TEL.    BAKCLAT   6062 


^  CO.,  Inc. 
The  M\M%  Press  Clipping  Bureau 


Are  to-day  a  necessity  for  the  modern, 
wide-awake,  up-to-date  business  man, 
in  fact  for  everybody  conspicuous  in 
the  public  eye. 

We  supply  our  patrons — business  men, 
professional  men,  politicians,  authors, 
artists,  etc. — with  the  inform.ation  they 
desire  as  rapidly  as  it  can  possibly  be 
obtained  from  newspapers  and  period- 
icals. 

We  deliver  clippings  daily  or  as  often 
as  desired. 

Terms:    $5.00    per    100    Clippings. 
Special     rates     on     larger     orders     aJad 
further  information  upon  application. 

ALBERT  ROr^EIKE  §5  CO.,  !rc  ' 
33  Park  Place  New  York  Cii^ 


riificia 


imbs 


Light     Strong     Durable 

GUARANTEED 

Wm.  M.  Eisen  Co. 

Rfamifacturei-s  of  artificial  limbs 

to  the  leadijifi:  Hostiitals  and 

V.  S.    GoTeminent. 

Department  No.    2 

412  Eighth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


©• 


Genuine     Diamond,         YOUR 

Sienet     with     your   BIRTHSTONE 


GENUINE 
DIAMOND 

— -»;S4^,  Initial,     Birthstone 

L£I&i^and  Wedding  Ring. 

fSolid    Gold     SheU.: 

«:r'|gGuarianteed  3  years. 

^Order    13    packages| 

Bingo  Perfumed  Ir- 

WIDE  jria^'^Easy   toSIGNET-YOUR 

WEDSiNG     seii/Big   demand         INITIAL 
L'^jOrdei-  today.     Send| 
''ao   money.      Get    4" 
bpautifiil     Rings 


Kree.     Boys,    Girls 
land    Grownups. 
BINGO  COMPANY,  DEPT.  746,  Bincharaton.  N.  Y. 
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Send  no 
Money. 

See  the 
Wheel 
First, 

Twenty 
Styles. 

Get  Our 

Catalog. 

Select 

Your 

Model. 


You      don't      have      to 
save   up   a  lot   of  money' 
to        get        tho        Black 
Beauty.       We    ship    im- 
mediately— just  as  soon 
as    yoii    select    froni    our 
Free  Catalog  the   model 
you  want.     You  don't  pay 
a    cent    until    you've    seen- 
the    Black    Beauty.       We 
take    all     the    risk.        We    pay    all    the 
fi  eight.      Look   it   over.      Keep   or  return 
it.     To  keep   It  you  simply  pay   a  small 
deposit,    and    then    send    us    only    $1    a 
week    (or  %?>   a.  month).     Easy! 

ReiiiemAier,  the  Black  Beauty  isn't  an 
ordinary  wheel.  It  is  the  mosc  mag- 
nificent "bike"  in  all  cycledom.  Built 
i«  our  own  bijj  factory,  and  shipped 
direct  to  you  at  wholesale  price.  No 
mictdlemen's  profits!  Costc  no  more 
than    an    ordinary    bicycle. 

18  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  the  Black  Beauty 
Catalog  Road  all  a.bout  the  eighteen 
distinctive  features — including  Firestone 
Blue  Non-Skid  Tires,  exclusive  notched 
finger  grips,  special  "BB"  sprocket 
(choice  of  coaster  brajke  makes),  &c. 
Repair  Kit,  Tool  Case  and  Stand  FREE 

SUNDRIES  ^'^^  °"''  factory  prices  first. 
OWl^l/I\it,o  Positively  the  lowest  in  the 
countiy.  TIRES,  rima.  lamps,  horns,  bells, 
parts,  repairs,  supplies,  &c.  Ask  for  free 
Sundries   Catalog, 

,HAVERFORD  CYCLE  CO., 

f Established  23  years.) 

Depl.Oa70  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Beautiful  Catalog  in  [d I Qfs 


ICYCt 


Card  Players ! 

Get  this  NEW  Rule  Book 

JUST  off  the  press— contains 
250  pages  brimful  of  valuable 
card  playing  suggestions  and 
the  latest,  complete  rules  for  over 
300  card  games.  Teaches  you 
how  to  play  any  game  from  Soli- 
taire to  Auction  Bridge,  Gives 
you  hints  for  improving  your 
play.  Sent  prepaid  at  the  cost 
of  publishing — only  20  cents. 
With  this  book  and  a  pack  of 

CARDS 

you  will  be  sure  of  enjoying 
your  favorite  game  to  the  utmost. 
Bicycle  Playing  Cards  are  used 
and  liked  by  card  players  every- 
where. They  never  gum  or  stick, 
they  have  large,  easily  read_  in- 
dexes, and  they  are  made  of  high- 
quality,  long-lasting  material. 
Best  of  all,  they  are  sold  at  the 
lowest  price  for  which  good  cards 
can  be  obtained. 

Get  a  pack  the  next  time  you  visit 
your  dealer — but  be  sure  and  send  for 
the  book  of  Rules  today— NOW— so 
you  will  have  it  next  time  you  play. 
Address 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Company 
Depl.  ft;  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.  or  Windsor,  Can. 
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iSffiPATlilii^; 


niiiiii 


IMPORTANT 


LANCAS 


Registered 

OUR  SERVICES  TO  YOU 

aside  from  the  preparation  and  prosecu- 
tion of  patent  applications,  cover  all 
classes  of  in'Bustrial  chemistry.  Our 
staft  of  trained  chemists  are  competent 
to  handle  analyses  of  the  most  intricate 
and  exacting  kind.  Should  you  desire  a 
formula  or  data  on  any  subject  what- 
soever, simply  write  and  ask  us  to  ob- 
tain it  for  you.  The  cost  is  only  for  the 
service  rendered,  based  on  the  time  re- 
quired to  obtain   the   data. 


Before  discloang  your  invention  to  anvono  send  for  blank 
form  "Evidence  of  Conception"'  to  be  si'jned  ana 
witnessed.  A  sample  form  together  with  instruction 
bulletin  entitled  "How  to  Establish  Yoiu  flights" 
will  show  you  how  to  wnik  up  your  eviri  nee  and 
establish  your  rights  before  filing  applicMion  for 
patent       As    registered   patent    attorneys    we    ropre- 


Aiturneya  gg^t  hundreds  of  inventors  all  over  th^  V  S  an.l 
Canada  in  the  advancement  of  inventions 
Our  schedule  tt  fees  will  be  found  rea- 
sonable. The  form  "Evidence  of  Concep- 
tion," sample,  instructions  rRlatine  to  ob- 
taining patents  and  schedule  of  fees  sent 
upon  reauest.  Ask  for  them — Q>  post  card 
will  do. 


mm 


vj^ 


LANCASTER  &  ALLWINE 

Originators  ol  tlie  form  "Evidenc&of  Conception" 

104  Ouray  Bldgr.  "Washington.  D,  C. 


■BIB 


E^     IOti<  CTBAP 


INSTANT  RELIEF 

Don't  send  me  one  cent 
—just  let  me  Drove  it  to 
.Tou    as    I    have   done    for 
over  72.500  oth&ra  in  tlie 
Qast  Eas  m:0'ntlb5.   I  dlalni  to 
toave   the   most   Buccesefiul 
reeiedy    for    bumionfl    ovor 
Euade  a,nd  I  want  yOu  to  let 
me  senid  yiou  my  "Fairy- 
foot"  treaitmeimt  Free.      I 
ttomU  oare  (how  many  so- 
called  cures,  or  shields  or 
pads  ywn  ever  tried  with- 
out  Buodess — I   doa^t  cara 
Ihioiw  disgruBted  yooi  are  miiiti 
ifilieim    aim — yea    Ibave    not 
tried  my  remedy  andlhiaviet 
Burih    abaoiuta    coniEideiaoe 
on  it  tbiat  I  am  groing;  to 
send    it   to   you    abso- 
lutely FREE.       It  ia  a 
wodidjeTfui  yet  sample  home 
remedy  wludh  irelieviee  yiou 
aiaaost    imBtainitily    of    tie 
Jiaiin:  it  reanovies  the  oanise 
of  the  huiuon  and  thus  the  tigly  de- 
formity disappears — all  this  while  you 
are  wearing  tighter  shoes  than  ever. 

ffust  send  your  name  and  address  and         

"•Tairyfoot"  will  <be  sent  you  (promptly  la 
hUin  sealed  envelope.    Write  today 

FOOT   REMEDY   CO.,; 
S661  Oeden  Ave..   Dept.   79,  ©Mcago 


The  Klean  B-Z  Jock  Strap  is  tailored  to  fit 
the  groin  snugly  «nd  comfortably  without 
binding.  Adheres  to  the  natural  lines  of 
the  body.  Once  on  it  stays  put.  Easy  to 
clean.     Every  man   should  have  one. 

$^  .25  At  your  dealers  $^  .25 
I      or  postpaid  on     I 
*     receipt  of  price    ^ 

A.  R.  CHISHOLM  CO. 

New  Yortj,  N.  Y. 
Suite  590  1328  Broadway 
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HIGHEST  prices  paid  fcr  o!d  coins.  Keep  ALL,  old  Money. 
$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  coins  dated  before 
1895.  Send  TEN  cents  for  our  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book,  size  4x6  showing  prices  we  GUARANTEE  'to  pay.  Get 
posited  at  once,  it  may  mean  many  doMars  to  you. 

We  have  a  fine  line  of  Gold,  Silver  and  Copper  coins  for 
sale.     If  you  wi^  to  Buy  lor  Sell  send  for  our  books. 

C.  F.  CLARKE  &  CO. 
Box  143  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


OSViR'3       FARM      AQBISJCV 

SELLS  FARMS         ::  ::         ::        WRITE  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 

11*?.     IS!.    tVJOINJT-GOJViERY     ST.         -  TR  E  SMTO  FSi,     l\3.    vJ. 


^I'radeMark  Eeg.D.S.Pat.Off, 


SOLD   THR0U6H   DEALERS  ^  Uivi^iiui\ii 

Ligk  —  Strong — Comfortable — md  Folds  Compactly 

Sena  for  Catalog  of  Cots,  Chaii'S,  Stools,  Tables,  Mosauito  Bar  Frames  and  Nettings,  Bath  Tubs, 
'  Wash  StaJids,  &o. 

GOLD  MEDAL  CAMP  FURNITURE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept  W.  RACINE.  WISCONSIN  !• 


re:ddinq  Sc  CO. 


'^SP' 


^^\  Regalia,  Jewels,  Badges,  Pins.  Charms  and  Lodge  Supplies. 


Send  for  Catalogue  W. 
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200  FIFTtH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


.earn 

Send  {or  our  Guide  Book,  HOW  TO  GET 
Free   on   requesto      Tells   our   terms, 
methods,  etc.     Send  model  or  sketch 
and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we     will     give     our     opinion     as     to 

its  pat 


NAME.. 

;  STREET , 

CITY... 


e  n  t  a  b  I  e 
nature. 


STATE. 


>  ^^^E>4S^4^<^»^fr4»^^i^k>4 


Mail,  telephone,  telegraph 
and  cable  orders  given  most 
prompt  and  careful  attention. 


Catalogues  furnished  Free. 

State  the   character  of  the 

Subject  in  which  interested. 

Address  Dez)t.  H. 


STICKS    EVERYTHING 

strongest  on  earth  for  repairing  China,  Glassware, 
Furniture,  Meerscfiaum,  A'ases,  Books,  Tipping  Bil- 
liard  Cues,    &c.     Use 

MAJOR'S    RUBBER    CEMENT 

For  repairinp;   rubber   goods,   to   patch   vehicle   tops, 

umbrellas,    &o.      Price   15c.    per   bottle. 

Dealers  Send  for  Special  Offer 

MAJOR     MFG.     CO.,    461     pearl   Street,   N'.  Y.  C. 

Establishecl     1876 
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There  is  a  very  effec- 
tive way  to  remove  freckn. 
les  and  make  the  skin 
clear  and  beautiful.  It 
is  in  this  wa}'^  that  Kintho 
Cream  gradually  gets  rid 
of  the  old,  freckled  skin 
and  gives  a  soft,  clear, 
white,  youthful  and  beau- 
tiful skin,  which  of  course 
should  have  no  freckles. 

Just  get  a  box  of 
Kintho  Beauty  Cream  at 
any  drug  store  and  apply 
it  night  and  morning  as 
directed,  and  your  freck- 
les should  begin  to  dis- 
appear in  a  day  or  two. 
It  is  well  to  get  a  cake  of 
Kintho  Soap  also,  as  this 
helps  to  keep  the  freck- 
les away,  once  Kintho 
has  removed  them. 


♦ 


No  matter  how  old  rou  are:  no  matter  what  ( 
caused  your  affliction ;  no  matter  how  | 
many  years  you  have  suffered  or  lio'W  ( 
hopeless  you  beli&vo  your  case  to  be,  there  is  i 
hope  for  you  in  the  Philo  Burt  Method. 

Imminent  specialists  who  have  studied  and ! 
treated  spinal  diseases  and  deformities  for  years  ' 
are  first  astonished,  then  convinced  and  QUicIily  j 
become  enthusiastic  upon  finding  one  success 
follow  another  when  the  Philo  Burt  Method  is  ( 
used.  Ask  us  for  the  names  of  happy  patrons  j 
right  in  your  vicinity. 

A  young  woman  v/Ito  was  bed-ridden  at 
28  with  spina!  tuberculosis  after  siifferinj 
for  20  years,  is  married,  hapiiy  and  per- 
fectly strong  and  vigorous  at  29. 

A  boy  o{  8  was  unabia  to  v/all<  or  hold 
his  head  erect.  After  a  few  montlis  every 
symptom  disappeared  and  he  walks  daily 
tlu'ee    miles   to   school. 

A  man  of  45,  in  cruel  agony  for  six 
years,  spent  over  S3,000  in  a  vain  searcii 
for  relief.  tJow  v/orks  eveiy  day  without 
the  aid  of  any  artificia!  support. 

[  FREE— 30  Days*  Trial        • 

The  Philo  Burt  Method  is  new  and  different, 
I  not  like  anythins  you  hnve  tried.  It  has  bene- 
(fited  or  cured  over  30,000  sufferers  from  spinal] 
I  trouble  caused  by  tuberculosis.  Pott's  disease, 
j  Infantile  paralysis,  spinal  menincitis,  pleurisy, 
I  rheumatism,  injuries,  wrong  sitting  and  stand- 
1  ing  postures,  etc.  Ti-oat  yourself  at  home.  A 
SO-days'  trial  costs  you  nothins;  no  obliga'dons 
iof  any  kind  if  it  fails. 

The  Philo  Burt  Appliance  will  positively  cure  i 
any  case    that  is    curable    aiul    straighten    any  \ 
croolted  spine  that  can  be  straightened.    It  gives 
firmer  and  more  natural  support    to    the    spine  I 
than  any  torturing,   unsanitary,   old  etylo  brace 
made   of   steel,    iron,   leather,   plaster  of  paris, 
etc.     It  is  as  yielding,     soft    and    tomfortable  ' 
as  a  corset.     Goes  on  and  off  like  a  coat  and 
cannot  be  detected  imder  the  clothing.     It  re- 
ii"ve3    and    strengthens   and   ha.s    accomplished 
many  amazing  cures.     Let  t!s  send  you  sworn 
proof.     Send  no  money.     Simply  describe  your  , 
case  fully.     Get  our  liberal   offer  and  helpful  , 
bool:  on  spinal  troubles  absolutely  free. 

rpmro  stirt  mfg.  co. 

227  Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  '   , 
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New  Detectagrapli  ^18 

This  detecting  instrument  of  marveJoiis  sensitivity  can  be 
used  for  detecting  secret  conversa/tions.  Outfit  consists  of 
Sensitive  Tra.nsmitter.  25  ft.  Black  Cord.  KeceiTer.  Head- 
band,  Case  and  Battery.  Tliniov 

Deaf-  Phone 

For    People   With 
Impaired  Hearing 

Complete 


DBH 


HlQl^Ol&Vt'HQME 


THE    MIOR'OPHO 
DEAP.PHONiB     ia 


0U1N3OE 

suiper- 


DETECTAGRAPH  SIS 

Beneitive  itistrument  which  has  been  developed  to  meet  the  dMnande 

Jor   a    ])raolical    and   efficient  hearing   device   at   an   extremely   low 

most"  of   t.liPDi^'^"^  ^°^  $35.00  instrument  made  and  superior  to 

The  outfit  consists  of  One  SupCT-Sensitive  Transmitter  with  cord  connector;   One  Super-Sensitive 

Ear  Piece^th  small  black  cord;  One  Black  Sangle  Headband;  Black  Case  and  Two  Batteries. 

Improved  Soper-Sesisitive 
krophone,   Only   $8, 

This  instrument  is  offered  at  an  extremely  low  price.  It  is  excellent  for 
biniduig  your  qivn  radao  aBiplifiw.  Can  also  Ibe  used  in  many  experiments 
where  a  sensitive  microphone  is  required 

Send  for  One  Today  and"  Convince  Yourself 

G.  BOISSONNAULT  CO. 
''^n!^L^!J''lZt7tt'"'  26  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK 


%w^ 
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LIi  tlio  wo:lcl  loves 

a  sure -shot!   But 

r^  it's   hard    to    aim   true 

when   your   mind's   on 

the     "BaBg."    A 

?51 


on  your  rifle 

complet  e  1  y 

swallows     all 

report  noise,   absorbs   the 

recoil   and   steadies     j^our 

aim.     You   can   roil  \\\i   a 

better     average     and     gnt 

twice  the  fun  out  of  your 

sport. 

Equip  Yo^r  RiOe  With  a 


Fits  any  rifle.  Fine  for 
target  practice.  Enables 
your  whole  family,  includ- 
ing the  most  timid  women, 
to  enjoj^  shooting.  Ask 
vour  dealer  and  v/rite  us 
for  FREE  BOOK  of  odd 
experiences  of  Maxim 
Silencer  users. 

MAXIM  SILENCER  CO. 

99  Homestead  Avenue, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


By  &RENVILLE  K7LRISER,  is  a  new 
and  different  book,  explaining  this  vital 
subject  in  a  new  and  better  way.  Not 
only  does  it  tell  you  what  are  the  c'har- 
acteristics  of  the  trained  mind — if  also 
slwios  you  by  specific  instructions  and 
exercises  just  hovf  yoa  may  develop 
these  characteristics  in  yourself. 
Dozens  of  such  all-imyorrant  .-jubjects 
as  these  are  covered: 

Crystallizing    Dcsiie    Into    Will 

Habits   That  Develop   Vv'ill   I'owcr 

Seven   Cdidinal   Itiiles  for   CK-ar  'Xlunliiiic 

How  to  Concentrate  on  a   Chosen  Thought 

How  to  Prevent  :\nnci  Wandering' 

Why  and  now  You  SliouUl  Kehix  Your  Mind 

How  to   Get   Ideas  and   li'spiraticn 

Making  Praotieal   Use  of  Ideas 

How    to   DistinRuish   Between   Tnitii  and   Lrroi 

Gaining   Accurate,    Infallible   Jv.dgnient 

Cultivating  Tower  of  Observation 

Developing      Iinasiantiou — Jntuition — Breadtli      of 

Mind 
How  to   Cultivate   Pcrsistenco 
How  to    Sj'stematizo   Your   Jlind 
How  to  Reason  Directly  and  Logically 
How  to  Analyze,  a  rroposilioii  a;ul  Test  Tts  'Value 
How  to  Recognize  and  Overcome  Vreiudicc. 
Cultivating  Comniaudins  Pciscnality 
Building    a    Strong   Mernciy 
Gaining    Forceful   Expression 
Etc.,   Etc.,  Etc 

Tliig  great  woilt  is  highly  recommendeci  by  many 
famous  men,   including: 

U.  S.  SENATOR  CAPPER,  Kansas:  "1  liave 
cvamined  the  course  carefully  and  consider  it  a 
vE-luable  woik." 

BISHOP  FALtOV/S:  "It  wiU  be  one  of  the 
standard  works  in  my  library  for  reference  and 
mental   invlgova  tlon. " 

RUSSELL  14.  CONWELL:  "Prof.  Grenvjll- 
Kleiser's  new  book  is  another  stride  forward  i'.-. 
the  special  life's  work  of  that  great  teacher  i:r,.l 
benefactor." 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW:  "For  jouu;; 
men  and  v.'omeii  desiring  to  improve  their  i/osilinns 
and  utilize  their  gifts  for  larger  thinss  yuur  work 
will  prove   a  very  valuable  guide  p.ud  help." 

Money^Back  Guarantee 

We  protect  you  absolutely  from  dissatisfaction  ty 
givhig  you  the  privilege  of  returning  the  book 
within  ten  days  of  receipt  and  having  vour  moncv 
refunded  in  full.  Tliis  is  a  large  volume,  G.\9 
inches,^  with  over  600  pages.  Wiite  for  tliis  pi-at 
book    to-ciay 

rUMK    &.   '.VAGNALLS    COMPANY, 
Dept.  31  f.    Wow   York  City. 

Gentlemen:— Send  me  a  copy  of  HOW  TO 
BIHLD  mental  power,  postpaid.  I  eiiclob-' 
$3.00.  If  the  bock  is  unsatisfactory,  I  will  return 
it  within  ten  days  at  >oiir  cxneuse  and  you  are 
to   refund  my   money. 


KAME     . . . 

ADDRESS 

CITY   
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Will  m 

Every  Reader 
oJ  This  Al- 
manac How- 

I  only  ask  that  you  write  me  first. 

Send  no  money.  All  confidential.  No 
one  else  will  know.  Tlieu  to  you,  and 
any  redder  of  this  Almanac,  I'll  give 
full  details  of  my  wonderful  and  as- 
tonisMng  treatment.  'No  obldga Lions. 
No  risk.    Tou  be  the  sole  judge.    I  offer  this  fairly  and  truthfully— FREE  to  you. 

My  great  complexion  beauty  marvel  has  instantly  produced  a  sensa- 
tion. You  can  try  it  without  risk  and  prove  all  I  say— all  that  thousands  of  others 
say  who  know  the  i-esults.  Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baffled  the  physi- 
cians and  beauty  specialists  for  years.  You  have  never  in  your  life  used  or  heard 
of  anything  like  it.  Will  ma,ke  muddy  complexions,  red  spots,  pimples,  black- 
heads, eruptions  vanish  almost  like  magic. 

No  crearn,  lotion,  enamel,  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask, 

massaee,  diet  or  apparatus,  nothing  to  swallow.  Jt  doesn't  matter 
whether  or  not  your  coirplexdon  is  a  "fright,"  whether  youi'  face  is 
fuU  of  muddy  spots;  ipeppei-y  blacMioads,  embarrassinE  pimpleg  and 
eruptions,  or  whether  your  skim  is  joush  and  "porey,"  mid  you've 
tried  almost  everything  under  the  sun  to  get  rid  of  tbo  blemishes. 
Tlhis  wonderful  treatment,  i'n  just  ten  days,  positively  removes  every 
blemish  and  beautifies  your  skin  ia  a  marvellous  way.  You  look  years 
yoTinger.  It  givaj  the  bloom  and  tint  of  purify  of  a  freshly  blown 
rose.  lu  ten  days  you  can  be  the  subject  of  the  wild  admiration  of 
all  your  friends,  no  matter  what  your  age  or  condition  of  health. 

So,  this  minute,  send  me  your  name  and  address  on  the 

free  coupon,  or  postal  or  letter,  and  by  return  mail  I  ^viU  wi-tte  you 
full  detaiLs  In  plain  sealed  envelope  free.  Decide  noiv  and  do  it  for 
your  O'wn  greater  happiness 


Alt  SVIethods 
SMow  Known  are 
Cast  Aside  by 
La    Sa^e 


Peas"!  La  Sag-e,  Suite  850^ 

4-325  Drexel  Bouievarda  OhSoag-Oa  8!!. 

I  am  a  Teader  of  this  Almanac  and  am  entitled  to  Itnow  full 
details  of  the  sensational,  harmless,'  scientific  method  for 
giving  marvellous  beauty  to  the  complexion  and  removing 
every  blemish  in  ten  days.  There  is  no  obligation  what- 
ever on  my  part  for  this  info-rmatioa. 


Name . 


•Slreec. 
City. . 


Slatr 


Es. 


fonner  actress  who  now  of. 
fers  to  tell  women  of  the 
most  lemarkable  complexion 
treatment  ever  known  — 
NoUhiiig  to  Wear.  Nothing 
to  Talce  Internally — Abso- 
lutely H.irmless  and  Pleas- 
ant to  Use.  You*  Com- 
plexion Can  Tjook  Like 
Hers  If  You  WiU  Send 
Me  Your  JJ^ame. 

Vovtv  face,  even  ■anas,  hands, 
Elioulders  are  beautiful  beyond  yoiu' 
fondest  dreams.  All  this  I  will 
absolutely  prove  to  you  before  your 
own  eyes  in  your  miiror  in  ten 
flays.  This  treaticenc  is  absolutely 
harmless  to  the  most  delicate  skin 
imd  very  pleasant  to  use.  No  change 
in  your  mode  of  living  necessary. 
Few  mimiies  every  day  does  st. 
YOU,  Too,  Can  Now 
Hev©  Q  BEAUTIFUL 
©ompiexion   st  Once 
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M  Desire  ieautifiil  Hair— FoOow  IM  Calvaoiira  MM 

Mrs, 


0ti?.o 


13  a  scientific  natu- 
ral method,  invari- 
ably producing-  most 
gratifying   results. 

Mx-.   Jokn    Malotili) 

writes:  "The  sample 
box  started  a  growth 
of  new  hair  and  I 
am  so  pleased  I  aim 
sending  for  a  full 
treatment." 

Mr.   Frank   H. 

Wright  says:  "Tour 
C  a  i  V  a  c  ura  No.  1 
cured  me,  also  my 
brother-in-law,  and 
T  can  recommend  lit 
to   anyone." 

Mr.   H.  Wedin 

writes:  "I  have  used 
Calvacura  No.  1  and 
my  hair  has  ceased 
to  fall  out  and  is 
now  in  good  condi- 
tion." 

Mi'S.  Kosa  Stepliens 

wi-ites:  "I  used  the 
sample  and  I  think 
it  is  sirnply  fine." 


w  h  o  se  photograph 
appears  (here,  senda 
vis  a  very  interest- 
ing sworn  statement 
of  the  remarkable 
lesuits  £he  and  iher 
children  o  b  t  a  ined 
from  the  Calvacura 
Method.  We  would 
like  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  this  state- 
ment. 


lioni    rJjLutograpUt — >ii>t    KotouiKtd. 


If  you  are  troubled 
with  dandjruff,  it  la 
simiply  a  niatter  ol' 
time  before  you  wiil 
become    bald. 

SIMPLE  TEST 

Run  a  comb 
through  your  Ihair. 
If  you  find  hairs 
adhere  to  it,  exam- 
ine them  closely.  If 
the  root  is  pale, 
dry,  dead  looking, 
♦ake  warning  and 
correct  the  trouble 
if  you  -want  to  save 
your  hajlr  and  niake 
it    grow. 


Do  You  Staffer  From 

Dandruff? 
Failing  hair? 
Prematurely   gray   hair? 
Stripy,    sticky    or   matted   hair? 
Itching  or  eczema  of  the  scalp? 
Are  you  bald  headed  oi   neaily  so? 


Let  Us  Prove 

to  you   at   our   own   risk 
by   sending  you  a 

iSamivIo  Treatment 

that  the  Calvacura  Katu- 
i-al  Method  of  Hair  Cul 
ture  stops  the  falling  of 
hair,  drives  away  dan- 
druff and  eczema  of  the 
scalp  and  promotes  tho 
growth  of  new  hair  Wo 
will  send  you  a  libera! 
sample  of  Calvacma  Ko. 
1  and  our  book,  "Tho 
Triumph  of  Science  Over 
Baldness,"  if  you  will 
send  your  name,  address 
and  ten  cents,  silver  or 
stamps,  as  evidence  of 
your  good  faith. 


gL'CCESSFUI.  SCiENTIFlfl  TKEATMKNT 


DM  ION  LABORATORY 

SOX.E  A5IEKICAN  AGSKT3 
Famous  Calvacura  Bleihcd  of  Ilair  Culture 
227  20th  Street,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
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Delays  Are  Dangerous 

If  you  suffer  from  any  of  tihe  hair  trou- 
bles (mentioned  opoosite,  do  not  neglect 
it,  but  try  to  relieve  the  trouble  at  once. 
Let  us  send  you  our  illustrated  book, 
"THE  TKIUSfPH  OI?  gCIEKCS  OVEl? 
BALDNESS."  ___™_„„_^    ^  ^^ 

THIS  COIIPON 

No.    101 

Entitles    the    sender 

to    a, 

Libers!  .Sample 

(two  wecics'  treatment) 
of  Calvacura,  No.  1  and 
our    ijoolv. 

The   Triumph   of  Science 
Over    Baldness. 

Cr.t  out  Coupon  and 
mail  it  now,  with  ttn 
cents,  silver  or  stamps, 
to 


iamonds  and  Jewels 
You  Never  Wear 


Cut  loose,  there's  money  tied  up  in  your 
jewelry,  and  iiow's  the  time  to  seU. 

The  jewel  market  is  at  its  heieht,   and 
WB    are    the   largest    cash   buyers    of   dia- 
monds  and  precio\i3   stones   in   the   coim- 
ti-y 
Our  eonitaut  touch  with  European  marlieti  Insures  the  very  best  price  for   your  jewels. 

JOSEPH    WOODWORTH    WEEKS 

Diamond  Dealer  and  Cash   Buyer  of  Gems  and  Jewelry 
THREE  MAIDEN  LANE  (Fifth  Floor)  NEW  YORK 


TN  THIS  DAY  AND  AGE  attention  to 
i.  your  appearance  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity if  vou  expect  to  make  tho  most 
out  of  life.  Not  only  shouHd  you  wish  to 
appear  as  attractive  as  possible,  for  your 
■own  66lf-6atisfactlon,  which  ia  alone 
well  worth  your  efforts,  but  you  will  find 
the  -worl-d  in  general  judging  you  g-reatly. 
if  not  wholly,  by  your  "looks,"  there- 
fore it  pays  to  "look  your  best"  at  all 
times. 


Permit  no  one  to  see  you  iooklns:  other- 
wise; it  will  injure  your  welfaie!  Upon 
the  impression  yoti  constantly  make 
rests  the  failuie  or  success  of  your  life. 
Which  is  to  be  your  ultimate  destiny? 
My  new  Nosc-Shaper,  "TRADOS"  (Mod«l 
24),  corrects  now  ill-shaped  noses  with- 
out operation,  quickly,  safely  and  per- 
manently. Is  pleasant  and  does  not 
interfere  with  one's  dally  occupation, 
being    worn    at    night. 


V/rite  today  for  free  "booMet,  which  tells  you  liovf  to  correct  ill-shaped  noses 

loithout   cost   if   not   satisfactory. 

M.  TRILETY,  Face  Specialist     1193  Ackermaii  B!dg.,  Binghamlon,  N.  Y. 
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CIENCE  has  found  a  way  for  you 
to  hear — perfectly.  The  woiuioiful 

LITTLE  GEM  EAR  PHONE 

doubles  the  joy  of  liviiis.  Loolc  at  it 
and  you  SEE  the  simplest  and  smallest 
hearing  device  in  the  world;  use  it  and 
you  FEEL  you  have  the  most  wonder- 
ful piece  of  mechanism  yet  devised  for 
afflicted  humanity 

The  absolute  superiority  of  the  Little 
Gem  was  recoguiztd  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  wliere  it  received 
the  Gold  Medal,  highest  award  for  car 
pliones,  in  competition  with  the  world. 
Try  our  Auto  Ear  Massage,  used  to 
stop  head  noises,  and  improves  hearing 
Write  for  booklet. 

Gesn    Ear    Phone   Co.,    Inc., 
son  WA  MarhridRe  Slda  , 

47    W.    34th    St  ,    New   York. 
Canadian    Office : 

Iloyal   Bank  Bldg.,    Toronto. 


;r:>>;ritM-iii^.^<yiyitfpTg^^ 


Mail,  telephone,  telegraph 
and  cable  orders  given  most 
prompt  and  careful  attention. 


Catalogues  famished  Free. 
State  the  character  of  the 
Subject  in  which  interested. 

Address  Dcpt.  H. 


For  Swollen  Veins 


fT  was  not  known  to  us  that 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  v/ould  relieve 
swollen  veins  until  a  few  years 
a.5o.  Then  we  did  not  find  thi.s 
out  for  ourselves.  The  discovery 
was  made  by  an  old  g-entlemian 
who  'had  suffered  Mtith  swollen 
veins  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He 
had  made  many  ur  3 access ful  ef- 
forts to  g-et  relief  rand  finally  tried 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  knowing  its  value 
in  reducingr  s'welliiig-s,  aohes,  pains 
and  soreness.  Absorbine,  Jr.,  r6- 
iieved  him.  He  told  us  that  after 
•he  had  applied  Absoi'bine,  Jr.,  reg- 
ularly for  la  few  weeks  'his  legs 
were  smooth  as  when  he  was  a, 
boy  and  all  the  pain  and  soreness 
nad  ceased.  Thousands  have  since 
U'sedtJhisantiseptic  liniment  for  this 
purpose  with  remarkaibly  good  re- 
sults. Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  made  of 
oils  and  extracts  from  pure  herbs, 
and  when  ru'bbed  upon  the  skiii  is 
quickly  taken  up  (aJbsorbed)  by 
the  pores;  the  blood- circulation  in 
surrounding  parts  is  there'by 
stimulated   and   healing  helped. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  leaves  no 
residue,  the  odor  is  pleas- 
ing and  the  immediate  ef- 
fect sooihing  and  coolins- 
Though     a  b  s  o  I  u  te  1  y 
harmless    to    human-  tis- 
sues,   .A.bsorbine,  Jr.,  is  a 
powerrti!  germicide,  being 
veiy  valuable  in  cleansing 
cuts,  scratches,  burns 
and  other  skin  ;5tea^s 
liable  to  infection. 

$1.25  a  bcft'^ 
at  druggists  z;- 
postpaid. 

A  Liberal  Tri.^l 

Bottle  ^^=''  ^^  5''"' 
to  your  ad- 

drsss  on  receFpt  ot  \^z. 

in. stamps.  Send  for  tri:;! 

tidttle  or  tiroccre  regular 

size  from  your  druggisi 

today. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC. 

137  Temple  St. 
SPRINGFiELD,    MASS. 


^tUn' 


!adi.e  cl  l.Mus. 


fiHTIPHtOOiSM 
BlSOlTII 


••WIOCSIC 
"WHrucilC 
HSCUTiEIIT 
\-*>  fi  till 

""■-i  >.oi:,.i   ,cini,    son:'.".  !""  ^ 
'•''•u'biii.  tm...  i»nb»!i  imp  l^" 

To  AIX.*  Y  PAIN 
"*iem,!o«t5.  iiu.'.n  soiis.iK""" 


^■<S7f,:L^^  i«** 
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C.  A.  FREES,  853  Broadway,  New  York 

Also  109  Wyoming  Ave.,Sci-anton,  Pa.,  and  22  Roe  Caumartin,  Paris 


An  unparalleled  list  of  diplomas,  Gold,  Silver 
and  Bronze  Medals  has  been  received  from 
international  authorities  since  established  in 
1866  for  merits  in  specialties  for 

LEGS,  ARMS  AND  APPLIANCES 

Authorized    manufacturer    for    United    States 
>^  Government.     Catalogue    mailed    on    request. 


hm 


LtkLim     .5  .  SKIN   BLt 
"•TitRAt     RED:«tS5     AND    ^     ' 

(W«t  mil  tWiK  rare    ' 

DIRECTIONS- 


•siv 


wre    '     1 


-„„*i*Si;AU  SPONGE  />X 

1  ntuo/(   «it»  «,l.»  „     e;^   j    W 

«|    M.TWli_e-j-Y 


^    3 


Why  Be  As^noyed  Any  Longe?  With 


1\1.  Trilcty's  AntiEeptic  Bleaching  and  Astringent  Lotion  i8  the 
resTilt  of  modern  scientific  Oliemistry.  a  production  of  True  raedi- 
catiou  in  tho  form  cf  an  ngreealble  toilet  liQuid  powder,  and  a 
triuonx'Ji  o^er  sivin  ilemiahes  that  rob  one  of  a  good  com,ple3don. 
It  Ls  the  Quickeat  and  snrest  local  lemedy  of  getting  rid  of 
PIMPLiES.  ELACKHfiADS.  EiED  AO«E.  OILY  SICIN  EN- 
LARGED POKES.  SALLOW  COMPLEXJ0.N.  etc.;  ereu  one 
;iipplioation  often  shaws  uiarted  iniproToment,  M.  Trilety's 
A.  B.  A.  Lotion  is  absolutely  void  of  sticky  or  oily  sulbatancea. 
and  being  of  a  cJeau,  refreshing  odor  renders  it  most  cleanly, 
in  use;  can  be  api>licd  just  lief  ore  retiring  and  allowed  to  re- 
inain  on  all  night  without  fear  of  soiling  the  most  delicate 
lingerie  or  bed  linens.  Just  a  fesr  applications — and  very  often 
in  an  overnight  treatment  such  discomforting  slcin  troubles  as 
Rash,  Hives.  RingvVOPins.  Eruptions,  "Eczema  in  its  many 
forms,"  and  other  miseraible  local  skin  iiJfections.  ■will  yield 
to  i.M.  Trilety's  A.  R.  A.  Lotion,  leaving  the  skin  in  a  clean. 
clear  and  natural  healthy  condition. 

Tliis  woaderful  medicated  toilet  lotion  is  another  origination 
exclusive  of  my  laiboratory  and  because  of  its  great  efficacy  in 
its  various  uses  it  has  brought  comfoi-t  and  entire  satisfaction 
to  its  many  liaers.  all  cf  whom  highly  lecommeud  it  to  their 
friends. 

It  might  bs  "well  to  ad'vise  my  patrons  wlio  -wish  to  •  treat 
Red  Noses.  Pimples.  Blackheads  Oily  Skin,  Sallow  Comj;lexion. 
etc..  In  a.  more  scientific  maimer  to  secure  immediately  a 
bottle  of  my  Itotion.  which  is  guaranteed  to  satisfy  you  or 
money    17111  fee   refunded. 

Upon  receipt  of  75s  in  stajrups.  coin  or  money  order.  1  will 
Bend  you,  i)ostpaid.  in  plain  wrapper,  a  bottle  of  my  A.  B,  A. 
Lotion  together  with  my  copyrighted  booklet  on  Beauty  Hints, 

!^.  Trilety,  FaceSpecisfet,  DeptJ?,  Bingfiatntcn,  N.Y. 
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To  the  voice  of  satisfied 
shippers. 


Send  for  Our  Latest  Price  List 


The  House  of  Satisfaction 

164  W.  25tls  St. 

New  York 


Dealer  in  American,  Chinese, 
Japanese    and    Russian    Furs 


Correspondence  Solicited 
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Cable  Address  "Foxfm** 


1 


SWf  TRV  IT  AND  SEE  how  much  better  vou  feel  sn  the  morning.    That  "loggv." 
Sioadechy,  tired,  don't-know-what's-the'inatter  feeling  will  be  gone— you'IS  Seel  fine. 

TROUBLE   IS,  your  system  is 
clogged   with   a  lot  of   impurities   that   your 
over-worked  digestive  and  eliminative  organs 
can't  get  rid  of.     Pills,  oil,  salts,  calomel  and  ordi- 
nary laxatives,  cathartics  and  purges  only  force  the 
bowels  and   prod   the  liver. 

Nature's  Remedy  (NRTzhhts)  acts  on  the  stomach, 
lix'er,  bowels  and  even  kidneys,  not  farcing,  but  ton- 
ing and  strengthening  these  organs.  The  result  is 
prompt  relief  and  real,  lasting  benefit.  Make  the  test. 
Nature's  Renr.edy  will  act  promptly,  thoroughly,  yet 
so  mildly,  so  gently,  that  you  will  think  nature  her- 
self has  come  to  the  rescue  and  is  doing  the  work. 

And  oh,  what  a  relief! 


is  sold  Guaranteed  _^ 

and  yeco«tTOended  hy  your  diuggis' 


You'll    be    surprised    to 
find  how  much  bettet  you 
feel— brighter,  better  every  way. 
If  habitually  or  stubbornly  con- 
stipated, talc?  one  NR  Tablet 
xc',..-.    »a     each  night  for  a  week.    Then 
»-'':*'c\N>^    m    you'll  not  have  to  take  medicine 
every  day.    Just  an  occasional 
NR  Tablet  after  that  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  your  system 
in  good  condition  —  keep 
you  feeling  your  best. 

Get  a  25  ^ 
Box 


:^BQ^^Z:W^^' 


Send  us  a  2c  stamp  and  mention  The  World 
Almanac.  We  will  send  you  a  generous  sample  of 
Nature's  Remedy  (NR  Tablets).  It's  worth  more 
than  the  postage  and  trouble. 


•  Lewis 
St  L< 


e^ 
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Established  1879. 

Whooping    Cough,  Spasmodic    Croup, 
Asthma,  Sore    Throat,  Coughs,  Bron- 
...  chitis.  Colds,  Catarrh,  Influenza. 

Simple,  safe  and  effective,  avoiding  internal  drugs, 
rr/in^^o^f  „  Cresolene  relieves  the  paroxysms  of  Whooping-Cough  and  Spasmodic 
«/?!,•  ^"^®'  It  nips  the  common  cold  before  it  has  a  chance  of  developing  into 
something  worse,  ajid  experience  shows  that  a  neglected  cold  is  a  dangerous  cold. 
«hn^j\-^^'  iu^^*i^-x5°°'^^  s^^'s:  "No  family,  where  there  are  young  children, 
should  be  without  this  lamp." 

.„„'^^®  a^r  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inhaled  with  every  breath,  makes  breath- 
ing easy  and  relieves  the  congestion,  assuring  restful  nights. 

Sufferers  from  Asthma  call  it  a  boon. 
,•„  *f^21  ^^t  **'"''?°^iS:l  complications  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles,  and  as  an  aid 
iJii£5  i'? , '"®",*.  °f  ■'-^^P^t^^^i^'    Cresolene  is  valuable    on  account  of  its  powerful 
germicidal  qualities. 

It  is  a  protection  to  those  exposed. 

Cxesolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  40  years  of  successful  use. 
Sold  by  DroK^sts.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 

.  Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  irritable  throat,  composed  of 
Slippery  elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can't  harm  you.  Of  your 
druggist  or  from  us.  10c.  in  stamiJs. 

THE  VAPO-CRiESOLBNE  CO..  ,,                                            62  Cortlandt  Stree*.  New  York 
or   Lemmg-Miles    Building.   Montreal.    Canada    


Instantaneous         ^^HJ^^^"""         Tooth    Filling 

RELIEVES  TOOTHACHE  , 

AT  OXCE.  "Hardens  quicklj:.  As  -white  as  tlie  tooth.  Kills  p«ln 
instantly.  liemains  in  a  cavity  for  months,  preventing  turther  dis- 
tress. Contains  no  ether,  chlorofonm.  laudanum,  creosote,  cocaine 
oil  of  cloves  nor  anything  injurious  to  teeth  or  gums  or  harmful 
to  the  system.  Does  not  blister  or  burn.  Pleasant  to  use.  Safe 
fw  children  or  grown-ups.  At  au  druggists  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  15c. 

XENOX   MTG.   CO..    484   6th    Ave..    Brooklyn.  -N.  X. 


I'Jm 


TURN  INTO  CAS 

Your  Old  Gold,  Silver,  Platinum,  Dupli- 
cate Wedding  Gifts,  Diamonds,  etc., 
which  you  don't  use;  also  discarded  false 
teeth,  broken  or  otherwise,  with  or  without  gold;  will  send 
you  cash  same  day  goods  are  received  and  hold  your  ship- 
ment  for  15  days.  If  amount  sent  is  not  satisfactory  will, 
return  your  goods  at  my  expense. 
Eeferences:  Dun's  and  Manuiaoturers'  Na.tional  Bajik  »f  Newark. 

ALEX.  LOEB 

Jeweler    and    Smelter 
11  Central  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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The-v  mean  money,  satisfaction  and 
camera  value  to  you.  Thousands  of 
camera  usera  the  country  over  en- 
dorse  our  sauare-deal   methods. 

Save  25%  to  50% 

A  slightly  used  caimera  o^r  lens 
Fi\e6  jou  the  same  results  as  a 
.jf'^  1  ew  one.  All  our  cameras  and 
_  ■„  ^  i"ns€s  are  tested  fiiat  and  soM 
!^.<'C^  '  nder  our  famous  ten  dass' 
i^ijk.  'fee  trial  guarantee.  Your 
•WS3.J;  '.KJnei'  refunded  in  full  if  not 
"    ""   ^     ^ -—      entirel.v  satisfied. 

Write  at  once  for  our  ex- 
chang'e  method  a.nd  our 
wonderful  bargain  hulletin. 
Everything  in  cameras  froim 
Vest  Pocket  Kodak  to 
l.iitest  model  Graflcx — from 
•a  Box  Brownie  to  a  Movie 
Outfit. 

DAVID      STERN 
COiVLPAJ>fV 

The   ■N'atioaial    Camera 

Eix-hange. 
1027  L.    Madison   St.. 
Chicago,   U.   S.   A. 
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TJie  Comfort,  Quality 
and  Style  of  this  beau- 
tiful Oxford  makes  it  the 
most  wonderful  Dress  Sho& 
Value  ever  offered.  Your 
choice  of  black,  tan,  or  white, 
■n  either  military  low  or  French 
high  licels.  Direct  to  You  from 
liie  Shoe  Style  Center  of 
Ati'crica.  Send  for  a  pair 
:^  ON  APPROVAL.  Simply 
mail  coupon.  Do  not  pay 
a  penny  until  they  arrive. 
Compare  them  with  shoes 
sold  elsewhere  at  $7.00 
and  J8.00  a  pair.  Tiy 
them  on  in  your  own 
home.  Enjoy  their 
blessed  comfort  t  Your 
ft  lends  will  in- 
stantly recognize 
their  good  taste 
and  smart, 
snappy  style. 
ival.  Postage  FREK.  i 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  If  you  are  not  delighted 
with  those  wonderful  shoes,  they  wUl  not  cost 
you  a  penny — Send   thejn   back  at   our  expense. 

YOU     RISK    NOTHING! 
/s/\^w'\^v\^MAlL      COUPON      TODAY'>«'>'Wn,«n^ 
BOSTON    IMAIL    ORDER    HOUSE.    Dept.    9C, 

Essex    P.   0.    BIdg.,    Boston,    Mass. 
Send    shoes    on    APPROVAL.        I   pay    only    $3.85 

on   arrival. 
L]  Rich  dark  tan,  low  heel  []  Kich  dark  tan,  high  heel 
[]  Wh.  buckskin,  low  heel  []  ^Vll.  buckskin,  high  heel 
U  Bull  black  kid,low  heel  []  Dull  blacik  kid,  high  heel 

Name Size 

Address     


'$0  ,85 

*-'"orAiii 


@  Ukulei 


$20  Old  Masters 


CO    O'ul 


We  have  a 
\o'i  ierful  new  syslem  of  teaching 
1  music   by   mail,    and    to  first 
i.uiJi.s    iu>  now    localities   will    give   a.  7^^,.  .  „ 

)erb   VIOLilN     MANDOLIN.    UKULELE.    GUITAR.    HAWATIAJ^ 
CORNET  or   BANJO  absoluteley  free,   a  very  small  charge  for  les- 

nvi-.n>-ii>n        W'n    mn t 'n  11  tiio    i c\    TYinlro    vmi    Q    T'liiTtii'    c\y    -nQ    chcll'^^6        Com- 

Write°at    once, 
Chicago,  111. 


\      1  \l       UUivrvn,!    or    ha^'^ju   auBu^utciey    iice.    a.    lery   auiaii   i 
soi^s  the  only  expense.    We  zuarautee  to  make  you  a  Player  or  no 
nh-te  outfit  "free.     Special   oFfcr  to   first  ))upd   in   each   locality.     \^ 
CLINGEBLAND'S   .SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC.    (Inc.)  Dept.   999. 


For  nearly  five  years  the  Bush  Car  has 
been  doing  heavy  duty  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  sold  by  mail  only— we 
do  not  hate  distributors.  Our  propo- 
eition  is  liberal  beyond  our  expecta- 
tions. It  contains  a  good  selling 
profit  for  yoiu  Get  ALL  the  In- 
formation Quick.  It  means  big  money 
for  spare  hours.  Write  at  once  to 
J.    H,    Bush,    Pres.,    Dept.    A-193. 

BUSH  MOTOB  CO. 
Busb    Temple.  CMcaso 


BUSH  PASSENGER  CARS 

The  Bush  Car  for  1920,  in  the  Light  J^'our  is  uneQUaled  in  value 
anywhere  this  year.   Think  of  a  car  with  all  the  modem  refine- 
ments which  includes  in  its  equipment  the  Boyce  Motor  Meter, 
at  prices  modest   in  the   extreme.     The  Bush   method  of  mar- 
keting the   Bush  Motor  Car  not  only  gives  the  owner  a  better 
car    than   he   usually    gets,    but    gives    the   user    the   benefit    of 
high    quality    at    low    price.      We    list    below    some    of    the    big 
ihuigs   that  go   into   the   Bush   Car   lor    1920. 
Full   Floating   Rear  Axle        Wlllard  Batteries 
Two   Universal  Joint  Drive     Timken   Roller  Bearings 
116-Inch   Wheel   Base  Plate  Glass  Rear  Windows  in  Top 

Copper  Radiator  Light  Weight— 2450  lbs. 

Electric  Lighting  and  Starting  (2  unit) 
The  best  material  obtainable — the  very  highest  quality  construc- 
tion are  coupled  to  ma.ke  good  egulpment.  Wlllard  Batteries 
and  Timken  Bearings  insure  long  life  to  the  Bush  Car  even 
under  unusually  hard  service.  There  is  a  Money-Back  Guar> 
'antee  Goes  with  Every  Bush  Automobile  to  show  you  we  mean 
just  what  we  say.  Our  guarantee  is  in  writing. 
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Better 
than  ANY 
Plaster. 
Works  like 
magic.  In  col- 
lapsible tubes,  at 
all   Druggists.   25c. 
Isn't  greasy — doesn't 
soil  linen. 

Write  for  Sample  Huxley's  Cream 
57  New  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Agents 

90  Beekman  Street,  New  York 


With  HUXLEY'S  CREAM. 

A    reliable  remedy  for  Lum,bago, 
Neuralgia,  Stiff  Joints,   Cramp, 
Sore  Throat,  Sore  Chest,  Ear- 
ache, Headache,  Chilhlains, 
Rheumatism. 


Bathe  the  part  with 

hot  water  before 

application; 

d  ry  and 

rub  In 

Huxley's 

Cream  for 

five  or  ten 

minutes   and 

cover  with 

flannel. 


We  want  you  to  try  it.  and  have  so  mucli  confidence  in  our  Tea  tliat  we  will  send 

One   Full    Size    ISc.    Box  Mst^ofe^'^acking  fnd  ma?Un|! 

On!y  one  ttackafire  to  an  Individuai,     Address 

WEBER^S  MEDICAL  TEA  CO.,    ^"-"^^oo1^?i.^NTYfartl'*- 
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How  Strength  and  Vigor  Is  Lost  and  How  Man'oood 
May  Bs  Restored  by  Self- Treatment  Without  Drugs 

By  Dr.  W.  J.  HUNTER. 

This  is  a  most  timely  and  important  work  bj'  one  who  has  uiacle  a  care- 
ful stu<1y  of  the  subject  and  brings  to  bear  a  thorough  knowledge  of  general 
and  sexual  hygiene.  For  the  Avant  of  the  knowledge  on  sexual  subjects  this 
book  contains,  many  men  are  on  a  downward  course,  and  by  the  use  of  it 
many  could  be  saved  from  sexual  weakness,  restored  to  manly  vigor  and  made 
capable  of  filling  life's  duties  and  becoming  strong,  manly  men  instead  of 
physical  and  social  wrecks.  We  ca.nnot  better  describe  this  volume,  whicli  has 
received  the  highest  praise  from  competent  critics,  than  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing, condensed  from  the 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

marital  excess  do  their  most  deadly  work— Quacks 
and  charlatans — No  medicine  required  to  cure  sem- 
inal emissions. 

A  WRECK  ESCAPED— Continence  of  young  men 
— Tremendous  power  of  the  sexual  appetite — Impure 
thoughts  the  chief  cause  of  self-abuse  aJid  fornica- 
tion— Wedlock — How   to   live   a   contuiexit   IrTe. 

THE  RESCUE  BEGUN— Does  nature  forgive?— 
Natural  law  is  God's  method  of  operation — Nature 
repairs  and  restores — Difficult  to  convince  the  vic- 
tim of  seminal  wealmess  that  no  medicine  is  needed. 

THE  RESCUE  COMPLETED— The  medical  pro- 
fession— Beware  of  m.edical  companies  and  sharks — 
The  prhicipal  asjgiavnting  cause  of  seminal  weak- 
ness—A  flood  of  light  on  the  subject— Special  treat- 
ment ^vithoiit  expense — An  absolutely  iufaUible 
remedy. 

'Bhe  author  of  this  work  is  not  treating  patients,  has  no  medicine  or  appliances 
to  sell,  amd  tells  all  'he  knows  on  the  subject  in  this  volume.  This  book  is  hand- 
somely published  in  larg;e,  clear  type,  bound  in  extra  cloth,  and,  wishing  'to  co- 
operate with  t>he  author  in  his  desire  that  all  who  need  it  mig'ht  have  it,  it  is  sold 
at  ?1.50,   post  paid. 

HEALTH  CULTURE  COMPANY 

1131    BROADV/AY^    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


THE  WRECK— Primeval  Man— His  dignity  and 
purity — Causes  of  the  wreck — Ignorance  of  natural 
law— Sexiuil  perversions  the  crowning  cause — Puberty 
— When  sexual  passion  abates  in  man — Eebukes  to 
the   clergy. 

AN  ANCIENT  WRECK— 'Sensuality,  the  sin  of 
the  ages — The  old  devil  of  sensuality — Sensuality 
in  the  patriarcSiial  age — Prostitution  in  the  patri- 
arclial   age — A  modem   incident. 

A  MODERN  WRECK— The  history  of  prostitution 
^-The  doctrine  of  chastity — ^Modern  cinlization — 
Statistics   of   prostitution — A   startling    testimony. 

A  YOUTHFUL  WRECK— Masturbation— Puberty; 
its  indications  and  sequence — Prevalence  of  the  sol- 
itary vice — An  ancient  habit — Impossibly  to  exagger- 
ate its  ruinous  results — Testimony  of  medical  ex- 
perts and  of  educationists — Where  mastiu-bation  and 


e  Aoraaiio  leiesoope 


OnSEAW=^;^=i, 


MADE  UPON  NEW 
SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES 

Positively   such  a  good  Telescope  was 
riover    sold     for     this     price     before. 

— 5~5 owe u  »■«=«=»"-— — — ~=— ^     Eastern   Telescopes   are  made  by  one 

OR  R/VNCfl  Qf     tije     largest     manufactiuors     of 

telescopes  in  America,  we  control  entire  production;  measure  closed  9  inclies  and  open  over  3  feet  in  4 
sections.  Tboy  are  nicely  brass  bound,  mth  scientifically  ground  lenses.  Guaranteed  by  tho  maker.  Every 
sojourner  in  the  country  or  at  the  seaside  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one  of  these  instriunents,  and  no 
farmer  should  be  without  one.  The  scenery  just  now  is  beautiful,  a  Tdesoope  will  aid  you  in  taking  views. 
Objects  are  brought  to  view  with  astonishing  clearness.  Sent  by  mail  or  express,  safely  pa.oked,  prepaid 
for  only  99  cents.  Our  new  Catalogue  of  Watches,  etc.,  sent  with  each  order.  Thirf  is  a  grand  offer  and 
you  should  not  miss  it.  We  warrant  each  Telescope  just  as  represented  or  money  refunded.  Send  99  oent$ 
by  Registered  Letter,  Post  Office  Money  Order,  Express  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  payable  to  our  order. 
or  your  newsdealer  or  store-keeper  will  order  one  for  you.  Whether  consumer  or  dealer,  send  cash  with 
order.     To  dealers,  6  for  Four  Dollars.    EASTERN   NOVELTY  CO.,  Dept.  D.  B.,  1431  Broadway,  New  York. 
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— advice  regarding  your  holdings — -genuine,  depend- 
able advice 

— -information  regarding  prospective  committments 

— immediate  execution  of  all  your  buying  and  selling 
orders 

—statements  sent  when  you  want  them,  showing  just 
how  your  account  stands 

— immediate  replies  to  your  inquiries 

—-a  mentor  in  the   form   of   MARKET   NEWS   and 
VIEWS   to  keep   you   posted   on   up-to-the  minute 
news  of  stocks 
—last,  but  not  least,  to  know  when  to  sell  what  you 
have  bought 

Service  is  an  elusive  word  and  a  term  very  often 
misused;  we  have  enumerated  the  salient  features  of 
our  brokerage  "service  that  satisfies"  and  believe  cur 
facilities  are  second  to  none.  Our  organization  has 
been  built  for  your  benefit.  Ai'e  you  getting  your 
share  of  profits  from  market  commitments? 
Give  us  a  trial — now. 


■-ISSUED  WEEKLY  BY- 


Members 
CONSOLIDATED  STOCK  EXCHANGE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Main  Office 

67    Exchange    Place 

(Downtown) 

Rector  3606 


NEW  YORK 
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Uptown  Branch 

506  Fifth  Ave. 

(Near  42d  St.) 

Murray  Hill  4746 


Reuses,  Sliriifes,  Berries  aid  Vines 

Maloney  stock  is  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from 
disease  by  the  larg'sst  nurseiry  growers  in  New  York  State. 
For  34  years  we  have  been  in   business  here  in  Dansville    and 

to-day  we  are  able  to  sliip  you  direct  better  itrees  than   ever 

befO'i-e  becau!;o  we  are  constantly  studying  to  improve  our  methods.  We  recosnizo  our 
responsibilitf  to  the  srower  and  we  have  thla  year  issued  a  novel  wholesale  catalogue 
witli  eoloteti  Ulastrations  'that  tells  the  things  you  ought  to  know  about  our  business 
aiid  plants.  Write  for  your  free  copy.  Buy  direct  froni  our  nurseries  at  wholesa^le 
cricea  at  oae-half  the  agents  charge.     Seurt  for  aTree  Catalos  tottay. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  66  BANK  ST..  DANSVILLE,  R  Y. 

We're  responsible:  look  up  our  rating.       DiUisvUie's   Pioueer  W!ia!<.sale  Nurseries. 


PA?EN1T,D 


OCT.  8, 1918 


PRICE  TO  INTRODUCE 
ONLY    $1.? 


You  do  ro;  ned  any  experieJice  or  practice  to  use  the  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  HAIR  CUTTER.  It 
conios  to  you  narty  for  instant  use,  and  five  minutes  after  you  receive  it  you  am  have  your  hair  cut 
better  than  it  «as  ever  cut  before. 

The  DUPl  rX  will  cut  as  closply  or  trim  an  long  as  you  wish  It  to  be.  No  clippt-.v.?  or  scissors  pre 
needed  with  t.^i"  OUPLEX;  it  finishes  the  work  completely.  It  cuts  the  front  Uiiir  }ong  aucl  ths  bhok 
hair  slicrt,    Tri.-a  around  the  ears,  etc. 

Insido  of  n  very  short  time  you  will  have  to  pay  $2.00  for  the  DUPLEX.  'Ihe  price  to  day  is  $2.00, 
but  while  our  iiesent  stock  lasts  we  will  accept  this  advertisement  the  same  aa  Si. 00  Cash.  Cut  it  out 
and  send  witli  it  ONLY  $1.00  and  we  will  send  you  the  DUPLEX  AUTOIWATIC  KAiR  CUTTER,  ready 
for   instant  use.    postage   paid,   to   any   address.     Send   to-day.  

NEW    DUPLEX    STROPPING    ATTACHMENT 
Duplex  Hair  Ciitter  and  Stiopper,  Complete  Outfit  for  Only 

After  considerable  experimental  work  wo  now  have  a  perfect  stroppirig  attachment,  with  wlilch 
anyone  can  put  ail  four  cutting  edces  in  sliape  in  a  minute.  We  have  found  that  at  least  one  hundred 
perfect  haircuts  can  be  obtained  by  using  this  stronner.  Cut  out,  this  ad  and  send  it  to  us  with  only 
$1.00  TO-DAY  and  wa  will  send  you  the  stropper  ABSOLUTELY  FllEB.  Both  DUPLEX  HAIR  CUTTER 
AND  STROl^PT':!:.  tlie  Big  J2.00  futfit  for  ONLY  $1.00.  This  wonderful  hiilf  price  offer  will  not  be  re- 
lieated.    Send  TO -DAY.    AGENTS  WANTED.    DUPLEX    MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dejjt.  M,  D£trolt,_Mich. 


FlhK  & 


The  next  time  you  buy  a  Flag,  try  Bull  Dog 
Bunting — made  for  Americans,  by  Americans, 
of  American  materials.  All  sizes  on  hanri, 
reasonabe  prices.  Send  for  price  li£;t.  Full  line 
of  Silk  and  Cotton  Allies' ^  Flags,  Pull  Downs, 
Fans,  etc.,  for  decorative  purposes. 

56  N.  7th  Street,  Philadelphia,  I 
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Knew  the  fads  m  Electndty« 
They  count— and  mean  mors 
money  and  better  position  for  jrou. 
You  ne^d  the  exact  informatioiv 
—  in  a  practical  form  so  that  you 
can  use  it  every  day,  to  heipyou 
install  electrical  equipment,  of 
make  repairs,  or  operate  machines, 

'ob 
or.- 


These  books  will  answer  every  one  of  your  electrical  problems.  They  are 
written  so  that  you  can  understand  them.  Arranged  in  the  form  of  questions  you 
would  ask-— and  the  answers  to  them— in  plain,  practical,  everyday  language,  clear^ 
concise  and  to  the  point.  Thousands  of  men  are  using  Hawkins  Electrical  Guides 
as  a  practical  aid  to^eater  success  in  the  electrical  field 


SPEOIALLY  h?mm  FOR 
HOMESTUDYANOBEFEHENGE 

They  are  bound  in  fSexibie 

covers  that  make  them  a  pleasure  to 
handle  or  have  in  your  library.  Size 
5x6^4  iDches  and   ^6  to    54   inches  thu:k. 

You  can  cany  each  separate 

voluiTit;  about  with  you  ur.til  you 
have  mastered  its  coiiteufs.  Hawkins  Electri- 
cal Guides  fit  your  pocket  aiid  your  pocl^et 
book  as  well;  Only  $i  per  volume  and 
owners  of  the  set  say  there  are  no  belter 
electrical  books  at  any  price. 


FS«ad  WhaS  Users  Ssyi 

"Every  Hiccirician,  Oncratinff  Engmcer  or 

Student  who  wants  to  advance  himselE  in  the 

Electrical  field  should  have  a  set  oE  these 

books." 

John  KeUey»  ii6  Union  St.,  Kewa;k»  Ohio. 

•*FoT  the  man  not  petting  a  college  tratninsr* 
fend  even  in  that  case»  I  can  sincerf  Iv  siy  t  do 
rot  believe  there  is  a  better  set  oS  books  oa 
the  market  today.'* 

IJoyd  D.  HuRm&n,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
**It  13  the  best  work  an  apprentice  can  study 
Sf  he  wants  (o  get  ahead  in  his  tiade.  /\S  a 
teference  for  the  experienced  worker 
Hawkins  EJcctrical  Guides  are  unexcelled." 
I.  McCielUn,  Chiliicothe,  Mo. 

'Ipped   to 

Send  no  money.  Examine  the  books  first.  Decide  for  yourself  that  they 
are  the  most  comjjieteand  clearest  written  electrical  books  ever  published.  Every 
book  is  complete  in  itself,  but  vhe  entire  set  is  the  best  bar,-:?in.  Accept  this  un- 
usual ofier  now — mail  tlie  cou 


3.5©©  PAC.ws 


\ 


PARTCA3.   CONTSKTS 

Ka^ctism—  JsduotioD  —  ExpeiiiccDta  —  Djoatnos  ^ 
El«otrIo  Meohinitrj — Mclrra— Arffislurea— AncBtoro 
Windings — iDstaillng  pf  Dynamos— -Electrical  Jaotru* 
meet  TeetlDg  — Prpctic&l  ^!ae&ge^>eD:  of  DrnamoD  and 
Molors— Dirtribution  Systems— Hlrifip—TVirms  Dia- 
grtrae— Si^Fl&Bberv-^Storago  Bkttsriefl — PriDciplie 
w(  AltornBtiug  CuiT6iit66i»d  AUemalore^  AlttrBBting 
Current  Motors— Ttidb  form  ere — CcnTerters  —  Reoti- 

Ser^-— AttemitlDK  Curreot  Byslems Cirouil  Bie&Vers 

— MoBBurlng  iBBtrumeotft— -Swltcbboirds — Wirln? — 
Power  StftUoD^— I:ietalMTir_-Te1ep'iion« — Telegr&ph — 
Wlreleg^_6ell^— Ll^litlng — HsUwajb.  Aim  many 
JUodflrs  Pnotioil  App!io*t}oii«  of  Eloctrltity  end 
lindj  Hefirtnoe  Indei  of  kL^  10  nombcTS. 


today.  U  you  decide  to  keep  the 
booLs  you  can  make  eetti 
m^r.tatonly  Si  per  month, 
until  paid  for 

Yhao.  Mz)  Sk  Co, 

72  Fifth  A^e 

Ksw  York 
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Bowleg     Brace  Taralysis    Brace  Sninal     Brace 

TVE    MAKE    BKACE8    FOB    AIX   DEFORMITIES 

Trusses,  Elastic  Stockings,  Abdominal  Supporters.  We  give 
you  the  benefit  of  our  40  years'  experience  in  the  making  of 
Braces    and    Appliances     for   invalids.      Prices   reasonable. 


A.  I.  DITMAN 


2  BAlfcC'I/AY  STREET  (OcDoslte  Woolworth  BlcU.). 

See    Our    Advertisement    in    Back    Part    of    Almanac- 


NEW  lOKK 


Also  called  Tetter,  Salt  Rheum,  Pruritus, 

Milk  Crust,  Water  Poison, 

Weeping  Skin,  etc. 


For  fifteen  years  I  have  been  treating  one 
disease  alone,  ECZEMA.  I  have  handled  over 
one  million  cases.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  it 
all,  but  I  am  convinced  the  disease  is  due  to 
an  excess  of  acid  in  the  blood,  and  closely  re- 
lated to  rheumatism  and  cancer.  This  acid 
must  be  removed. 

Eczema  is  called  by  some  people  Itch,  Tetter,  Salt 
Rbeum,  Pruritus,  Milk  Crust,  Weeping  Skin,  etc.  I 
am  fiilly  convinced  Eczenna  is  a  cura.b)e  disease,  and 
wlien  I  say  it  cau  be  CURED,  ,1  mean  jiist  what  I  say — 
C-U-R-E-D,  [vnd  not  merely  patched  up  for  a  wliiie  to 
loturn  worse  than  ibefore.  It  makes  no  difference  wihat 
otlier  doctors  have  told  yon,  or  what  all  you  have  tried, 
all  I  ask  is  just  a  chance  to  prove  to  yon  that  this  vast 
e.xperience  has  taught  me  a  great  deal  that  would  be  of 
help  to  you.  If  you  will  write  me  to-day  I  will  send  you  a  free  trial  of  my  mild,  sootihing, 
guara'nteed  treatment  that  will  do  more  to  co/vvince  you  than  I  or  an>one  else  could 
in  a  mouth's  .preaching.  It's  all  up  to  you.  If  you  suffer  any  moio  »ith  eczema  and 
refuse  to  merely  write  to  me  for  free  trial,  just  blame  yourself.  No  matter  where  you 
live,  1  have  treated  your  neighbore.  Merely  dropping  me  a  postal  today  is  likely  to 
give  you  more  real  comfort  in  a  week  than  you  ever  expected  to  enjoy  again.  Do  it 
right  now;  yo^u'  very  life  mi>y  be  at  stake. 

J.E.  CANNABAY,  M.  D.,  1423  Court  Bk.,  §€dalia.  Mo. 

Reference:   Third  National   Bank,  Sedalia,  or  ask  your  banker  to  find  out  about  me, 
Send  this  notice  to  some  poor  sufferer  from  eczema.  It  will  be  a  kind  ftct  by  you 
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m,  CANNADAT. 

Eczema    Specialist 
for   15    Years 


RINGS,  MEDALS.  CUPS.  TROPHIES, 
EMBLEMS  AND  BADGES 

JFor      Schools 


and    Societies 

Direct  from 
Manufacturer  of 
to  years'  experi- 
ence. All  work 
suaranteed. 
Designs  &  Estimates  Subnilttecl— Address  Box  leo 


Sena  for  new 
took  —  ART 

Applied       t  o 

E  M  B  LEMS. 


MASSACilUSLTlS 


By  Dr.  John  L.  Haney,  Head  of  Dept. 

of  English,  Central  High  School,  Phila. 

A  handy  reference  work  to  keep  on 
your  desk.  More  convenient  than 
the  dictionary.  Explains  over  1,000 
misused  words  and  phrases  in  clear 
language  tliat  anyone  can  under- 
stand. Best  book  of  its  kind  in 
print.  Why  be  kept  down  by  mis- 
takes in  speaking  and  writing?  Let 
us  send  you  a  copy  of  the  newly  re- 
vised edition  on  approval.  Cloth, 
244   pages.       Only  51.00   postpaid. 

The  Egerton  Press,  934  North  11th  St.,  Phila,  Pa. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  AUTOMOBILES? 

OWJfEKS — <SA]£L\GEMEN— RBPAIKMEN 

THE  AMERICAN  AtFTOMOBrL-T}  DIGEST  is  a 
mom'thly  (magazine  devoted  to  antomobiLee.  It  is 
of  vital  interest  to  Owners,  Garagemem.  Ilecair- 
men.  Special  lea!  lire  ar- 
ticles aippear  in  ea/di  issue, 
written  by  men  who  have 
ana.de  life  studies  in  t'heix 
special  departnieuts.  £very 
article  is  thoroushly  practi- 
cal— chuck  full  of  gound, 
solid.  Dneaty  comaion  sense. 
In  each  is-sua  aoi^eaj  dis- 
cu.'isiO'nfi  of  proper  lulrica- 
tdon.  fuels.  Tires,  englres, 
oanljuretors,  axles.  lUghtring 
ardd  cooling  so'stems.  adjtLSt- 
memts,  repairs,  eitc,  etc. 
They  help  and,  jnse  you.  in 
every  way  to  know  more 
alboot  automoibiiles. 

SPECI.^iL    OFFJUR! 
G-et  This  Spaik     FR  t" F  T 
Plug  Tester  ^  i^E-E. . 

Send  us  25c.  (staB«M  or 
coin)  for  a  three  monttis' 
trial  fiulbscrijption  to  THE 
AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE 
DIGEST,  and  we  will  send 
you  this  valuable  Spark  Plug 
Tester  ABSODDTBLY 
[FIRBE.  It  is  conveniently 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Saves 
time,  fcroxiWe  amd  tewnper. 
Touch  ilb  to  the  pilug  terlni^al  ood  ground  tihe 
other  side,  and  it  instantly  gives  v'sible  evidence 
if  the  plug  is  perforraing  properly.  Every  motorist 
will  be  delighted  with  it,  SEND  TODAY.  OFFEU 
LIMITED.  American  Airtomobilo  Digest, 
3  69   Butler  Bldg.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Earn  $8  to  $15  a  Day 

Sharpening 

Razor  Blades 

with  a 

Hyfield 

Complete 

Sharpening 


wtiioh  T>vtt  a  keen  cut- 
timg  edge  on  acy  make 
Safety  Kazor  blade  (12 
at  one  iim:'  in  5 
mimites). 

EAST  AND  SIMPLE  TO  OPERATE 

Shappens  Jack  Razors,  Bairbeis'  Scissors,  Sheairs,"' 
.Knives,  etc. 

IP   YOU    WANT    TO    START    A    PROFIT- 

ABLB   BUSINESS    OF   YOUR   OWN 

SEND    FOR    OUR    PLAN. 

HYFIELD  MFG.  CO. 


21  Walker  Street,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  OUR  VACUUM  CAP  5S  USED 

a  few  moments  daily  it  draws  the  bloodr 
to  the  ha.ir  roots  and  startc  a  lew  healthy 
growth.  Stops  falling  hair,  ?,nd  '  andruf  i. 
Boug'ht  by  Doctors  and  men  -/he  know  it 
to  be  the  only  logical  hair  nrower.  Wo 
allow  you  to  try  the  Cap  sixty  days  at 
our  expense  if  you  deposit  the  price  in 
bank,  'for  Its  leturn  or  pay.  The  only  hair 
grower  in  the  world  making:  so  liberal  an 
offer.  Costs  nothing  to  try.  We  pay 
transportation  charges.  Write  fOr  booklet, 
sent   in   plain   envelope. 

MODERN  VACUUM  CAP  CO. 

366  Barclay  Block,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Soldj,  Bought  and  Exchanged 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  new  and  second 
hand  safes  of  all  makes  and  sizes  on  hand. 

VAULT  DOORS  ALSO  A  SPECIALTY 

For  further  information  write  to 
KEENAN   SAFE   CO-j   Inc.,     366  Sroadway,     N.  Y. 


^y//y////y/y////e^?^yy/yy/y^^^^^ 


to  sell  tlie  Famous  Knight  match-lighting  porta- 
ble lamp;  carry  it  anj^where;  verj'  economical; 
perfectly  safe.  Also  Knight's  No.  320  Lantern  for 
outdoor  use.  Just  the  thing  for  barn,  henhouse, 
garage,  &c. 

Wonderful  opportunity  for  hustlers.     Write  for 
catalog,  terms,  etc.    Address 

EASTERN  K.  &  G.  LIGHTING  CO., 

318  West  46th  St.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 
Sold  Direct  to  Customers  Where  We  Have  No  Agent. 


iOK  ON  PATENTS 

This  10'1-page  book  for  inventors  and  manufacturers  sent  on 
reauest  without  charge. — Robb  &  Robb.  Tells  what  you  want 
to  know  about  PROTECTIVE  PATENTS,  how  to  obtain  them 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  and  the  cost;  also 
about  our  Personal  Service.  Inventors  will  find  this  work  of 
special  interest  and  value.  We  have  procured  BUSINESS 
BUILDING  PATENTS  affording  foundation  for  industries  in- 
volving millions  of  dollars  of  capital.  No  charge  for  informa- 
tion and  advice.    Two  thousand  references  furnished. 

COUNSELLORS  IN  PATENT  LAW, 
„    800   Southoru  Bldg.,         Washington,   D.  C. 
'    13.^8   Scliofield   Builduig:,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 
Traide-Marks  Registered  iu  All  Coiuitries  Having  Trade-<Mark  Laws 


ROBB  &  ROBB, 


[I 


makes  barn  work  easier.    Our 
,       ,    Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  easily  do 
,^-''r    the  most  thorough  work  in  the  shortest^ 
^--^''   time,    If  you  take  pride  in  a  clean,   orderly" 
stable,  Investieate  onr 

y^£^       Patented  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

^■^  Write  for  our  large,  illustrated  catalog:.    It  fully  deecribofl"" 

Mailed  Free! 


ijJLr'<^';>/^  oyerytblng,    contains    many   Taluablo   WntB. 
r  *T'*{v'''('^'  ^^®°®*  ^^^  ^"'  ^*  "'*  *  P"^*  '^"^  today, 
l.fM^&r      The  Harris  Mfg.  Co..     Box     100     S 


Salem.   Ohio_ 
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Tratfe 
Mastt. 


Relieves  Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Head  Noises 


Nine  out  of  ten  cases  of  Deafness  and  Head  Noises  are  cansed  by  .catarrhal 
muaus  f matter)  in  the  Eustachian  Tube,  wftiich  connects  the  nose  and  the  ears. 
Leonard  Ear  _0n  Removes  tlhe  mucus,  ooens  uo  the  tube  and  the  other  air 
Dassaffes  of  the  head,  and  the  .result  is  Improved  Hcarinir  ajid  relietf  ifrom  Head 
•Noises.  This  is  riot  »ut  in  the  eiars,  but  is  rubbed  in  Just  back  of  the  lobe  off  the 
ears  anld  down  along-  Che  glands  of  tlhe  throat  and  inserted  in  the  nosti-ils.  and 
"Common  Sense  Di- 
rections for  Care  oif 
Hearing."  whioh  ac- 
comnanles  each  bot- 
t!e.  teWs  you  exactly 
how  to  tafee  care'  of 
your    own    oase.       Do 

not  be  misled  by  .sub- 
stitutes or  imitations. 
Tihe  only  genuine 
"EAR  OIL."  is  A.  O. 
Leonard  Ear  OU.  It 
is  the  original  and  has 
been  on  the  market 
since  1907.  and  every 
year     it     has     relieved 

hundreds   of  -people  of  

their      Ear      Troubles. 

Proof  of  Success  and  list  of  druggists  on  request 

This  Signature  on  Yellow     ^^^^''^^^^^C-^^^-^^^"'^*'^'''^^ 
Box  and  on  Bottle  \^  w 


Loek  for  this  sign  in 

Drug  Store 

Windows.    !t   is    a 

LEONARD 
EAR  OIL 

AGENCY 


Manufacturer 
TO  Fiftli  Ave..  New  Tioik  City 


^/ 


CEIFFLES 

We  correct  aud  overco-me 
aU  crippled  conclit'loas  of  the 
limbs  and  spine  b.v  the  ap- 
plication of  our  anechamcaUy 
.perfected  apparatus  and  cor. 
sets. 

Write  and  state  yotu'  case 
and  we  -will  tell  you  -what 
we  can  do  for  yoa. 

The  William  IV!.  Eisen  Co 

Practical   Orthopedists 

Department  No.   1 

412    Eighth    Avenue 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  25  years  manufacturers 
to  the  prooiinent  hospitals  of 
the   country. 
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THE    SKIN     LOTION    SUPREME 

Will  improve  a  good  complexion  and  make  a  bad 
one  better.     Should  be  on  every 


ressmg 

Delightfully  fragrant ;  it  is  not  sticky  or  greasy 
and  will  keep  the  skin  smooth  and  soft;  very  sooth- 
ing, and  relieves  chapped  or  chafed  skin,  prickly 
heat,  sunburn  and  windburn. 

For  Gentlemeii 

with  tender  skin  and  after  shaving  it  soothes  and 
relieves  that  burning  and  smarting  sensation. 
Try  It  and  You  Will  Never  Be  Without  It 
Sent  postpaid  anywhere  on  receipt  of  price,  25c 


162  William  St., 


New  York  City 


A  Comfortable  Invisible  Ear  Device 

•Not  Metal,  Not  Rubber,  Not  Wire. 
Non-Irritating. 

The  Mego-Ear-Phou9  will  restore  bearing 
by  taking  tlie  place  of  Perforated,  Puiiotui'ed, 
Ruptured  Qr  Destroyed  Natural  Ear  Drums.  It 
will  permanently  relieve  CATAItBIIAL  DEAF- 
NESS, BIHIPS  HEAD  NOISES^  It  is  a  device 
giving  immediate  relief. 
The   scieiitifio  triumph 


that   helps  nature   re- 
store heaj-ing  when  all  other  efforts  have  failed. 

Ue  Mega-Ear.phone  Will  HELP  YOV 

Demonstration.             Physician  in  Attendance, 
11  to  3  Dally. 
Write  for  Booklet,  describing  Causes  of  Deaf- 
ness, now  and  Why  the  Mega-Ear-Phone  re- 
stores hearing.      

THE  6^EGA-EAR-PH0NE  CO.,  !nc. 

Depart.   W,   Suite  722   Perry   BIdo.. 
i6th  &  Chestnut  Sts.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The   only    truss    vrhich    will    hold    your    rupture 
completely  is  our  new,  .patented.  Sanitary  TRUSS. 
"         The  same  can   be  woni  day  and 
night    with    great    comfort.       i^o 
matter    hoAv    large    your    riiptAire 
may  be,  we  'will  guarantee  to  hold 
it.    We  have  cured  thousands  of 
pe-ople    with    our    truss    amd    the 
same  is  recommended  by  the  best 
doctors   or   tliis   countiy.     In   or- 
dering ■urn-  truss  please  state  meas- 
^  -  lu-ement   around    your   body   over 

the  hip-   also  .state •i-ight,   left  or  double.      Price, 
single.   $8.00.  double,   $12.00.   including  ipostago. 

WILLIAM  -M.  EISEN  CO. 

Department  No.    3. 
413  E-glifh  Ave. New  Yoi-k  City 


Dk  Isa^c  TJ^^s^^pson's 


Eirengthens  weak,  inflamed  eyes,  and 
is  an  ideal  eye  wash.  Good  since 
1795.  Keep  your  eyes  well  and  they 
will  help  keep  you. 

3f»  ^   At  All  Druggists  or  sent  by 
»G   Mail  Upon  Receipt  of  Price 
Write  for  oar  Booklet.    It  is  FREE 

MoL.TtepsonSonslOo. 

!57  R(YEB  ST.,  TROY,  W.  V. 


IIS 


DEAFNESS 

Perfect  liearing 
is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every 
condition  o  t 

deafness  or  de- 
fective liearlng 
from  causes  such 
a  3  Catarrhal 

Deafnesis,  Relax- 
ed or  Sunken 
Drums,  Thick- 
ened Drums. 
Roaring'  and 
Hissing  Sounds, 
Perforated, 
Wholly     or    Par- 

tdally    Destroyed    Drums,    Discharge    from 

Ears.    etc. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Little  Wireless 
Phones  for  the  Ears' 
require  no  medicine  biit 
effectively  reolaue  what 
is  lacking  or  defective 
in  the  natural  ear 
dTums.  They  are  sim- 
ple devices,  which  tho 
wearer  easily  fits  Into 
the  ears,  where  they  are 
invisi'ble.  Soft.  safe 
and    comfortable. 

Write  today  for  our 
les  pagre  FREE  book 
on  DEAFNESS,  giving 
yom  full  particulars  and 
testimonials. 
WILSON  E\R  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 
am  Inter4So\itli<;rn  B-uildlng.    LOimiVn.LK.    KY. 


Drum  "  ^-',', 
in  Position  1 1 


500% 
PaOFIT 

GOU)  AND  SILVER  SIGN  LETTERS. 

For  store  fronts,  office  win- 
dows and  glass  signs  of  all 
liinds.  No  experience  neces- 
sary. Any  one  can  put  tbeim 
on  and  make  money  light 
from  the  start. 


@30  to  .$100   a  Week! 

You  can  sell  to  nearby  trade 
or  travel  ail  over  tho  country. 
There  is  a  big  demand  for 
Vi'indow  lettering  in  every 
tow-n.  Send  for  Free  Sam- 
ples and  full   parliculais. 

Metallic  Lefisr  Oc,  421  Ho.  Claris  SI,  Chicago 


CLASS  P5NS, 
,^^.  RINGS,FOBS 


for  Schools,  Colleges, 
Fraternities,  Clubs  and 
Individuals  Any  pin 
shown  in  two  colors,  hard  enamel,  three  letters 
and  date  in  silver  plate,  30c.  each,  12  or  more 
25o.  each,  sterling  50o.  each,  12  or  moru 
45c.  each.  New  big  catalogue  of  300  designs 
sent    free    on    request. 


MetalArfs  Co. 


65  South  Ave. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


By    learning    to    install 
and    to    operate    things 
electrical  you  can  equip 
yourself   with    a  pro- 
fession  that   hol'ds   in 
store    the    unguessed 
possibilities    of    a 
money-making 
future. 


At  tiiis  "Learn  by  Doing" 
School  a  man  acquires  the 
art  of  Electrical  Drafcinp;; 
the  best  business  methods 
and  experience  in  Electrical 
Contracting,  together  with 
the  skill  to  install,  operate 
and  maintain  ali  ,?ysiems 
for  producing,  transmit- 
ting and  using  electricity. 
A  school  for  Old  and 
Young.  Individual  instruc- 
tion. School  open  to  visitors 
9  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 
Write    for   catalog. 

49  West  ntfi  St.,  New  Ye.^k  City 

Telephone    Chelsea    2633 

f  ME  mW  YURI 
ElECTMICAl  §£Emi 
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Miss  Eveiyn  Gosnell 
in  "Up  in  Mabel's  Roor.i" 


The  Secret  of  Making  People  Like  You 


THE  greatest  asset  any  man  can 
possibly  have  is  the  faculty  for 
making   people   like   him.      It   is 
even    iiiere   important   than    ability. 

Did  you  know  that  a  blond  has 
an  entirely  different  temperament 
than  a  brunet? — that  to  get  along 
•with  a  blond  type  you  must  act  en- 
tirely different  than  you  would  to 
get  along  with   a  brunet.^ 

V/hen  you  really  know  the  differ- 
ence between  blonds  and  brunets, 
the  difference  in  their  characters, 
temperaments,  abilities  and  peculiar 
traits,  yon  will  save  yourself  many 
a  mistake — and  you  will  incidentally 
learn  much  you  never  knew  before 
ii.bout  yourself. 

«     *     »     » 

TaijJ  Graham  was  a  blond,  and  not 
until  he  learned  that  there  was  all  the 
differeaec  irr  the,  world  between  the 
characfeii'istics  of  a  blond  and  those 
of  a  brunet  did  he  discover  the  secret 
of  making  people  like  him. 

Paul  had  been  keeping  books  for 
years  for  a  large  corporation  which 


1?0 


had  brandies  all  over  the  country. 
It  was  generally  thought  by  his  as- 
sociates that  he  would  never  rise 
above  that  job.  He  had  a  tremend- 
ous ability  with  figures — could  wind 
them  around  his  little  finger — but 
lie  did  not  have  the  ability  to  mix 
with  big  men;  did  not  know  how  to 
make  people  like  him. 

Then  one  day  the  impossible  hap- 
pened. Paul  Graham  became  popu- 
lar. 

Business  men  of  importance  wlio 
liafl  formerly  given  him  only  a  pass- 
ing nod  of  acquaintance  suddenly 
showed  a  desire  for  his  friendship. 
People  —  even  strangers  —  actually 
went  out  of  their  way  to  do  things 
for  him.  Even  he  was  astounded  at 
his  new  power  over  men  and  women. 
Not  only  could  he  get  them  to  do 
what  he  wanted  them  to  do,  but  they 
actually  anticipated  his  wishes  and 
seemed  eager  to  i)lea3e  him. 

You,  too,  can  have  the  power  of 
making  people  like  you.  For  by  the 
same  method  used  by  Paul  Graiiam, 


you  can,  at  a  glance,  tell  the  char- 
acteristics of  any  man,  woman  or 
child — tell  instantly  their  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  YOU  CAN  MAKE  PEO- 
PLE LIKE  YOU.  Here  is  how  it  is 
done: 

Everyone  j^ou  know  can  be  placed 
in  one  of  two  general  types — blon'd  or 
brunet.  There  is  as  big  a  diiference 
between  the  mental  and  emotional 
characteristics  of  a  blond  and  those 
of  a  bninet  as  there  is  between  niglit 
and  day.  You  persuade  a  blond  in 
one  way — a  brunet  in  another.  Blonds 
enjoy  one  phase  of  life— ^brunets 
another.  Blonds  make  good  in  one 
kind  of  a  job — brunets  in  one  entire- 
ly different. 

To  know  these  differences  scienlif- 
icaly  is  the  first  step  in  judging  men 
and  women;  in  getting  on  well  with 
them;  in  mastering  their  minds;  in 
making  them  like  you;  in  winning 
their  respect,  admiration,  love  and 
friendship. 

And  when  you  have  learned  these 
differences — when  j^ou  can  tell  at  a 
glance  just  what  to  do  and  say  to 
make  any  man  or  woman  like  you, 
your  success  in  life  is  assured. 
*     «     *     * 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  just 
knowing  the  difference  between  a 
blond  and  a  brunet  could  not 
accomplish  all  these  wonderful  things. 
There  are  other  things  to  be  taken 
into  account.  But  here  is  the  whole 
secret. 

You  know  that  everyone  does  not 
think  alike.  What  one  likes  another 
dislilics.  And  what  offends  one  pleases 
^notlier.  Well,  there  is  your  cue.  You 
can  make  an  instant  ".hit"  with  any- 
one if  you  say  the  things  they  want  you 
to  say,  and  act  the  way  they  want 
you  to  act.  Do  this  and  they  v.'ill  sure- 
ly like  you  and  believe  in  you  and  will 
go  miles  out  of  their  wav  to  PLEASE 
YOU. 

You  can  do  this  easily  by  knov/ing 
certain  simple  signs.  In  addition  to 
the  difference  in  complexion,  every 
man,  woman  and  child  has  written  on 
them  signs  as  distinct  as  though  they 
.were   in   letters   a    foot    high,   which 
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show  you  from  one  quick  glance  ex- 
actly what  to  say  and  to  do  to  please 
them — to  get  them  to  believe — to 
think  as  you  think — to  do  exactly 
what  you  want  them  to  do. 

You    have    heard    of   Dr.    Blackforci, 
the  Master  Character  Analyst.     Many 
concerns  will  oot  employ  a  man  with-  , 
out  first  getting-  Dr.  Blackford  to  pass  ! 
on   him.      Concerns   such  as  "Westing-  '■ 
house     Electric     and     ManufacturinK 
Company,      Bakcr-Vawter      Company,  ' 
Scott     Paper      Com'pany      and      many 
others  pay  Dr.  Blackford  large  annual 
fees  for  advice  on  human  nature. 

(So  great  was  the  demand  for  these 
.services  that  Dr.  Blackford  could  not 
even  beg-in  to  fill  all  the  engagements. 
So  Dr.  Blackford  has  explained  the 
method  in  a  simple,  seven-lesson 
course,  entitled,  "  Reading  Character 
at  Sight."  Even  a  half  hour's  reading 
of  this  wonderful  course  v/ill  give  you 
■an  insight  into  (human  nature  and  a 
ipower  over  people  vs"hicli  will  surprise 
you. 

Such  confidence  have  the  pu'blishers 
in  Dr.  Blackford's  course,  "  Reading 
Character  at  .Sight,'*  that  they  will 
gladly  send  it  to  you  on  approval,  all 
charges  prepaid.  Look  it  over  thor- 
oughly. (See  if  it  lives  up  to  all  the 
claims  made  for  it.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  keep  it,  /then  return  it  and 
the  transaction  is  closed.  And  if  you 
decide  to  keep  it — as  you  surely  will 
— then  merely  remit  five  dollar,'?  in 
full  payment. 

Remem.ber,  you  take  no  risk,  you 
assu'me  no  obligation.  The  entire 
course  goes  to  you  on  apiproval.  You 
have  everything  to  gain — nothing  to 
lose.  So  mail  the  coupon  NOW,  and 
learn  how  to  make  people  like  you, 
while  this  remarkalble  offer  is  still  on. 

S'RKE  EX^IMINATION  CQUPOBT. 

Indepeoient  Corperatioo 

PiibJishers  of  The  Indenendeat  Weekly. 
Bept.  B  731.  110  W.  40th  St.,  New  York. 

You  may  send  me  Dr.  Blackford's  Oo'.n-se 
of  sevea  lessona  entitled  "Reading  Char- 
acter at  Sight."  r  -wHl  elthei-  remail  the 
course  to  you  within  five  daya  after  its 
receipt,  or  send  you  $5  in  fuU  pavment 
oil  tiho  course. 

Name    

Address    

Woi'ld  Al.V  i926.'"*( 


Strong,  Sturdy 
and  Healthy  Bean 

in    of    Today 


"To  make  strong,  keen,  red- 
blooded  Americans  there  Is  nothing 
in  my  experience  which  I  have  found 
so  valuable  as  organic  iron — Nuxated 
Iron"  says  Dr.  James  Francis  Sulli- 
van, formerly  Physician  of  Bellevue 
Hospital  (Outdoor  Dept.)»  Nev/York, 
and  the  Westchester  County  Hospi- 
tal. Nuxated  Iron  by  enriching  the 
blood  and  creating  new  blood  cells 
strengthens  the  nerves,  rebuilds  the 
weakened  tissues  and  helps  to  instill, 
renewed  «  nergy  and  endurance  into  the  whole  system.  It  often  increases 
the  strength  of  v/eak,  delicate  people  in  two  weeks'  time.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  3,000,000  people  use  Nuxated  Iron  annually  as  a  tonic  and  blood- 
builder. 


ut   Where  Your  Blood  Stands 

See  how  long  you  can  work  or  how  far  you  can  walk 
without  becoming  tired;  next  take  two  five-grain  tablets 
of  Nuxated  Iron  three  times  per  day  after  meals  for 
two  v/eeks.  Then  test  your  strength  again  and  see 
how  much  you  have  gained.  Numbers  of  nervous, 
run-down  people  who  were  ailing  all  the  while  have 

most  astonishingly  increased  their  strength  and  en- 
durance simply  by  taking  iron  in  the  proper  form. 

Manufacturers'  Note:  Nuxated  Iron  recommended  and 
prescribed  by  physicians  is  not  a  secret  remedy  but  one 

which  is  well  known  to  druggists  everywhere.  Unlike  the 
older  inorganic  iron  products  it  is  easily  assimilated,  does 
not  injure  the  teeth,  make  them  black  nor  upset  the 
stomach.  The  manufacturers  guarantee  successful  and 
entirely  satisfactory  results  to  every  purchaser  or  they  will 
refund  your  money  !t  is  dispensed  by  all  good  druggists. 
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Don^t  Wear  a  Truss  Any  Longer 

■■  —   I.      I    ■■       ,i    •  ■  -^    _..-    , 

After  Thirty  Years*  Experience  I  Have  ProtJuced  an  Appliance 

for  Men,  Women  and  Children  That  Actually  Cures  Rupture. 

Others  Failed  but  the  Appliance  Cured 

C.    E.    Brooks.    Maisliall.   Mich. 

Dear  Sir — ^Your  Aiwlianoo  did  all  yow  claim 
for  tHre  little  bo.Y  and  (more,  for  it  cured  liim 
sound  and  well.  We  let  Ihim  we«r  it  far  about  a 
year  in  all.  aUhoush  it  cured  liim  tlhree  mtrntilis 
after  lie  bad  beeum  ito  wear  it.  We  had  tiicd 
several  other  I'emedies  and  got  no  relief,  and  I 
^ald  certainly  reoominend  it  to  friends,  for  we 
surely  owe   it  to  wu. 

Yo-UTS    laspectfulb'. 

war.      B.lTXiBRSON. 

<No.  717   S.    llain  St..   Akron.    O. 

Cured  at  the  Age  of  76 

Mr.   C.   E.  BiToote.   Miaisliiall.   ilirfi. 

Dear  Sir — il  bceaa  usinc  youi-  Appliance  foir 
the  cure  of  ruiDture  (I  had  a  pretty  bad  ease)  I 
tihink  in  May.  1905.  .  On  Nov.  20.  1905.  I 
auit;  usinK  it.  Since  ibat  time  I  iiave  not 
needed  or  used  it.  I  am  well  of  ruptiu'e  and 
rank  mivself  anione  tlliose  cured  by  Dlie  Brookn 
Discoyery,  which,  considering  any  ajgs,  seventy-si.^ 
.\eara.  I  resaitl  as  lemai'kable. 

Very    sinoerelr    youre. 

SAM   A.    HOOVEU. 

Jamestown.    N.    r 


Tile  above  is  O.  E.  Brooks,  inventor  of  the 
Apoliance.  who  .cured  himself  and  who 
h^8  been  curine  otiiers  for  over  thii-t.v 
years.  If  ruutured.  write  bini  to~dar  at 
Marshall.    Mich. 

Tf  you  Tiave  tried  most  everything  else, 
come  to  aiie.  Where  others  fail  is  where 
I  have  my  greatest  success.  Send  attached 
coupon  to-day  and  I  will  send  you  free  my 
JUustrated  book  on  Rupture  and  its  cure, 
showing  my  Appliance  and  giving  .you 
urices  and  names  of  many  people  who  have 
tried  it  and  were  cured.  It  is  instant  relief 
when  all  others  fail  Remember,  I  use  no 
salves,  no  harness,  no  lies. 

I  send  on  trial  to  prove  -what  I  say  is 
true  You  are  the  iudge  and  once  having 
seen  my  Illustrated  book  and  read  It  you 
•will  be  as  enthusiastic  as  my  hundreds  of 
patients  whose  letters  you  cam  also  read. 
Fill  out  free  coupon  below  and  mail  to- 
day. It's  well  worth  your  time  whether 
you  try  my  Anplianco  or  not. 


Confederate  Veteran  Cured 

Commerce.   Ga..   R.    F,    D.    No.    11. 
Mr.    O.   E.   Brooks. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  glad  to  teU  you  that  I  am 
now  sound  and  well  and  can  plouglh  or  do  any 
Ibeayy  work.  1  oan  say  your  •  AiPDhance  oas 
effected  a  permanent  cure.  Before  getting  your 
ApDliancc'  I  was  in  a  terrible  condition  and  bad 
eiven  UP  all  (hope  of  evei  beine  any  better.  If 
drt.  hadm't  fbeen  for  your  Anoliaince  I  would  never 
have  been  cured.  I  am  eixtj-eigiht  years  old  and 
served  Dhree  yeaxs  in  Eckie's  Ajtillery,  Ogle- 
thoroe  Coointy.  I  hope  God  will  rewai-d  you  for 
the  good  yeu  are  doing  for  suffering  humanity. 
Yours  eincereily. 

H     D.    BANKS. 
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Child   Cured  in   Four  Months 

21    Janscn    St.     Dubuque.    Towa. 
Brnoks  Rupture  Apiilian'ce   Co. 

Gentlemen — Tbo  baby's  niiit'ive  ia  altogotlier 
cured,  thanis  to  your  Aiipliance.  and  we  are  so 
thanlrful  to  you.  If  ue  could  only  have  known 
of  it  sooner  our  little  boy  wowUl  mot  have  had 
to  suffer  neair  as  nmch  as  he '  d'id.  He  wore  yoiu- 
(bd'ace  a  little  over  four  montJis  and  has  not  worn 
at   uoiv  for  six   weeks. 

Yours   veiT  tinly. 
ANDREW    KOftFjNBERGER. 


Remember 


I  send  nw  APDliance  on  trial  to  piove  what 
I  say  is  true.  You  are  to  be  the  .ioidge.  Fill 
out  free  col^^o^  below  and  mail  to-day. 


Free  Information  Coupon 


E.    Broote. 

leil-C  state  St., 


Marshall,  Mich. 


Plfease  send  nie  bv  mail  iu  plain  wrapper 
your  Illustrated  book  and  full  information 
about  your  Apuliance  for  the  cure  of  rupture. 


Name ...    . 

Glt7 

R.    F.    D  . 


28  YEARS  THE  ENEMY  OF  PAIN 


'^C.sti^vvJ 


"^CsiP^^^^ 


For  HEADACHES,  NEURALGIAS,  LAGRIPPE,    COLDS, 
WOMEN'S    ACHES    AND   ILLS     I-  95 

,        ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR   "A-K"  TABLETS        ^ 
CENTS!       THE     ANTIKAMNIA     REMEDY     CO.AU'AJVY,     ST.     LOUIS    jCliNTS 


By  Using  ACFILLD'S  PERFECTION  TOE  SPRING 

^Ynrn  at  night,  with  auxiliary  appliance  for  day  use. 
REMOVES    THE    ACTUAL    CAUSE 

cf  the  Enlarged  Joint  or  Bunion  by  straightening  the  big 

^°^'  A  PEBSONAT.   DEMONSTKATION 

cf  this  simplp  Surgical  Appliance  will  convince  the  most 
skentical.     Amy    other   Foot    tioubles? 

.,  "^',.  carticuJ-aj-s  in  plain  sealed  envelope  to  "Out  of 
1  own  customers  sent  on  approval.  Money  back  if  nut  as 
represented. 

F.REE,   with   every   treatment,    a   box-   of   Callncorn 
r   R    ArPSFI  n    IPoot  Si>ecialtJes.  Mart>ridge  Bldg. .  Rooon  481, 

i\.  «.v,riE,LL»,  JS2S  BKOADWAY   (at  34tih   St.),  IN;  Y.   City 


YES!— KAIR  CAN  BE  REMOVED  WITHOUT  INJURY  TO  THE  SKIN 
OR  COMPLEXION.    It  can  be  clone  with  the  delicately  perfumed 

Isabel  Cassidy  Depilatory  Powder 

Just  one  size — 50c  per  bottle — at  your  dealer's  or  send 
that  amount  to  us  and  we  will  mail  to  j'ou  ip  plain 
sealed  package. 


ROELLY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


"'d- Street, 


New  York  City. 
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[BUCHANAN'S    BROOKLYN    BUILT 


ALL  STEEL  FIREPROOF 

Angle  and  Wood  Frame 


PHONS:— BEDFORD    29. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVEBY 


William  Buchanan 

Dept.  C 

488  SUMNER  AVENUE 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SALE  AT  Gk^^M^  ^K^^^jM^j^^^.K 

.We  want  you  to  try  it,  and  have  so   much   confidence    in  our  Tea  that  we  will  send 

On^    Full    ^flV*»    l^r      ^fiv  ^^  receipt  cf    50.,    to    coyer 

lie    A   UlJl    ^aze     lO%,e     EPUX  cost  of  packing  and  mailins. 

Caly  one  packngo  1"  on    indiTidual,      Address 

WEBER'S  MEDICAL  TEA  CO.,     «"n%U^^a,S?r'fff^ftl**- 
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is  the  recognized  standard  of  seed 
inoculants,  time-tried  and  tested. 
Only  preparation  of  Jegume  bac- 
teria in  -which  the  life  of  the  ni- 
trog-en-iflxing  bacteria  is  assured. 
Means  bigger  crops. 

Takes  nitrogen  from  air  aeid  de- 
posits it  in  your  soil  'to  feed  non- 
leguiminous   crops. 

Prepared  for  these  'crops:  Alfalfa, 
clovers,  vetch,  cow  peas,  soy  (beans, 
peanuts,  lucerne,  peas  and  beans, 
and  all  legximes. 

Write  for  information. 

Earp-Thomas  Cultures 
Corporation 

80  Lafayette  St.      New  York  City 


E-Z 

to  clean 
4  detachable 
parts 


ALL 

SIZES 

One  Extra 

Saok 


The  KLEAN  E-Z  StJSPENSOBT  is  the 
'most  practical,  convenient,  perfect-fitting, 
comtortaWe  and  sanitary  euspensory  ever 
invented.  A  revelation  to  every  man  who 
has  never  worn  one.  Supporta  the  vital 
organs  and  eliminates  that  "draggecl  out" 
feeling.  Does  not  bind  or  pull.  Tailored 
to  fit  the  groin  snugly. 

MADE   IN  4  QUALITIES 

Balbriggan    , $1. 25 

Linen     (Mesh)     $1.50 

Pine  Glove   Silt $2.00 

Heavy    SilS    (Mesh) $2.60 

At  Tour  Dealers,  or  Postpaid 
on  Receipt  of  Price 

A.   R.  CHISHOLM  CO. 

Suite  590,  1328  Broadway,  New  York  City 


for  Constipation 


They  have  been  prescribing  them  for  years.    Ask  any  prescription  clerk. 

Johns'  Cascara  Compound  Tablets  are  the  ideal  agent  for  overcom- 
ing habitual  constipation.  IDEAL  because  they  contain  no  irritating  cathar- 
tics vv^hich  apply  the  whip  to  the  intestines,  weaken  the  system  and  end  by 
aggravating  the  very  condition  they  were  intended  to  relieve. 

The  gentle,  thoi-ough,  laxative  effect  of  Johns'  Cascara  Compound  Tab- 
lets is  due  entirely  to  Johns'  concentrated  and  refined  extract  of  Casciira 
Sagrada,  the  "sacred  bark"  of  the  Aztecs,  who  knew  its  value  in  correcting 
constipation — the  source  of  so  much  sickness  and  discomfort. 

They  relieve  flatulence,  nausea,  vertigo,  water  brash,  constipation  and 
loss  of  appetite.  They  remove  greasiness  and  sallowness  ol  the  complexion. 
They  are  a  most  efficient  remedy  for  bilious  attacks  and  sick  headaches. 

A  Johns'  Cascara  Compound  Tablet  taken  at  night  insures  in  the  morning 
a  naturai  and  complete  evacuation  of  the  bowel  contents.  The  continued  use 
of  John^'  Cascara  Compound  Tablets  can  be  nothing  but  beneficial.  Price  25c. 

On  Sale  at  All  Druggists 
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Successors      to     Z,.     T>.     Johns     C(»» 
1123  BROADWAY,  N,  Y. 


AMERICAN 

VARIABLE  FEED  SAW  MILLS 

The  Leaders  for  17  Years 


1 


Run  Willi  LigM  Power— -Saw  Perfect  Lumber 

Simplest  Saw  Mills  Made 

We   Also    Make   Heavy    Belt    Feed  Mills, 


Cord  Wood  Saws 

in  6  Different  Styles 


Ask  for  Catalog 

Showing  our  complete  line  of 
Edgers,  Trimmers,  Planers, 
Shingle  and  Lathmills,  Drag 
Saws,  Saw  Tables,  Hoists, 
Circular  Saws,  Etc. 

American  Saw  f^ill  Macliinsry  Co. 

1399  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg. 

New  York  City. 
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write  to-day  for  our  book — more  than  a  cata- 
logue. Tells  what  to  plant  in  your  locality, 
how  to  plant,  how  to  trim,  spraying,  as  well  as 
giving  you  the  choicest  varieties  of  apples,  j 
peaches,  cherries  and  other  fruit — all  "\Vood 
Quality"  stock.  Cost  you  about  half  agents' 
prices.  We  sell  direct  only.  We  will  send  this 
book  absolutely  free.  Not  the  biggest  book,but  one  you  can  de- 
pend on.  Don't  fail  to  write  for  a  copy.    Return  mail  brings  it. 

WURSERIES,  ALLEN  L  WOOD,  1022  Culver  Road,  Rcshes!er,  N.  Y. 


«( 


So  wcUes  an  enthusiastic,  grateful 
customer.  lu  lilio  manner  testify  over| 
100,000  people  wdio  !ia.Te  worn  it. 
Consetsjs  ^Sai  body   and   life  first 


The 


if  ^rsce 


OyerooDMs  WEAICNESS  and 
■»  I  Ma-N  Ai-W  MRN, 
OKe;?«dMU  /?  UWBNTS  of 
Develops-  eixjet,  graceful  fig- 
ure. Srings  restful  relief, 
comfort,  ability  to  do 
th1ng£:,  IieaU'^    -md  strength. 

Wenr  Ifc  .^0  Days 
Free  at  Our  Expense 

Does  .awar  ritli  the  strain  and  pain  of  standing  and 
wallciiiR;  epiaces  and  supports  misplaced  internal 
organs;  rnu.  .'s  enlarged  aljdomen;  straightens  and 
Strensthfe-.  Iia  liacU;  corrects  stooping  shoulders; 
derelnps  un<:a.  rhfst  and  bust;  relieves  backache, 
curi'a(iii'6S,  nervousnoss,  ruptures,  constipation. 
COMtoctablr    and    .asy   to  wear. 

Keep    Yourself   Fit 

Write  today   for   illustrated   booklet,    measurement 
blonl:.  cto.,    and   read   our   very   liberal   proposition. 

HOWARD  e.  R^SH,  Fres.  Na!ur»!  My  SrzzQ  Co. 

339    Raafa    Buiidjno. S^LIMA,    KANSAS 


A  Lion's  Skin 


Allianeeskio' 

Pronounced 
Stronger  Than 

We  Pay  Express  o*  Parcel 
Post  Charees.  Jlade  As  You 
Like  Them.  A  New  Clotb 
— beautiful  finish  and  texture. 
Can  -be  worn  for  di-ess  or  work 
and    the    formula   for   weaTirLg 

"AJ.LIANCESKIN" 
i.s  our  exch^eive  property. 
Wonderfnl  Value.  Onlv 
$1  00.  We  make  suits  to 
meas.uro  from  $13.50  tip.  also 
overcoata. 

Agents  Wanted  at  Once 

Just  mail  n.?  your  name  and 
addi'css  Olid  we  wll  send 
FREE  all  our  catalogues,  with 
real  saim.P'les  of  cloths,  illus- 
trations, tape  line.  order 
blanks,  etc.  Biggest  bai-gains 
jx)u  ever  saw.  Our  prices 
save  half.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. See  all  our  ref- 
ereucea  and  with  them 
Unke  BiK  Money. 
i  Producera  &  Co«suruers  Alliance, 
iDept.   082.  Wholesale  TaUors 

I  OinCAGO. 


Can  you  think  and  talk  on  your  feetf 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING— THE  ART  OF  EXTEMPORE  SPEAKING.  By  the  Abbo  Bautain— an  eminent 
FrsacJl  priest  and  one  of  the  fcremost  pubiie  speakers  of  iLurope  during  the  last  ceuturv.  Here  are 
ten  rea«sou3  wliy  you  should  own  a  copy.  It  should  be  on  the  shelf  of  every  Library,  public  or  prlrate. 
1.     It  wUl  develop  self-confidence. 

It  will  enable    you   to   command   attention. 

It  wiU  promote  thought. 

It  will  cultivate  the  speaking  voice. 

It  will  influence  yotir  audipncc. 

It  will  hilp  you  to  analyze  clearly  and  think  constructively. 

It  will  improve  your  descriptive  powers. 

It  will  aid  you  in  making  after-dinner  speeches, 

It  will  drive  your  points  home  in  a  debate. 

It  will  put  your  ideas  over  with  a  punch, 
and  bound.     234  pages. 

McDEVITT-WILSON'S,   INC.,  Booksellers, 
PUBLISHING    DEPARTMENT  55  VESEY  STREET NEW  YORK 
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2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
Ath'aCUrely  printed 


Postpaid  $1.50 


I   offer  a   coniprelhensive,    experienced,     efficient    service    for    hia 
promipt,  "legal  proteotion.  and  tlie  development  oif  his  proposition. 
Senfl   sketch,    or  model   am'di  desci"lption,,   for  advice    as    to    cost, 
search    throiig^    prior    United    States   patents,    etc.       Preliminary 
advice  gladly  furnished  without  charg-e. 

My  esperience  and  familiarity  with  various  arts,  tfreauently 
enaMe  me  to  accuriately  advise  clienLs  as  to  protbable  patentability 
hefore  they  go  to  any  expense. 

Booklet  of  Caluahle  mforma'ion  ccni  form  for  properly 
disclosing  your  idea,  free  on  requesl.      Write  today, 

RICHARD  B*  OWEN,  Patent  Lawyer 

15  Owen  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
227S-J  Woclworth  Building,  New  York  City 


gC^ 


mims: 


THOUSANDS  ARE  NEEDED 
Learn  at  Home  While  '^xmSv.i,        | 
10   weeks  sufficient.  a 

Desisnei-s   Get   SoO  to  S150    H'iek.     A 

Make   the  latest,   original  gowns,   co^ts      _,^-^ 
H  and  dresses  for  yourself  and  friends. 
Start   Dress  and   Gown    Designing  ^^^"^riankliH 
Business  in  Ycur  Own  Heme,   ^gr^^^    nistituis. 

Send  Coupon  ^*^^^^d     ■'"''':''"  ^n^^v' 

Today.    Tomorrow    .^-j^?^   „,     nociic;ver.  u.  Y. 

Never  A.iri7es.       j^j^^^Sirsi-Pleasa  stnu  ine  vriin- 

^*^^out  any  charge  or  obligation, 

whatever,   free   samplo  Ipsscns   of 

your  fascinating  course  ia  Dress  De- 

signing- -Dress   Making   and  Coat  Making 

in  10  Weeks. 

Kame 

Address , ._  State 

Use  this  before  you  lose  it.    \ifite  p.'aiuiy. 


A  thorough  course  of  training  by 
the  Acting  Superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania   State   Police    Force. 

Detectives  Make  Big  Money 

Not  au  expensive  correspond- 
ence course,  but  a  set  ©f  seven 
lessons  in  book  ioYva^  eadorsed 
and  purchased  by  officials  of  the 
Michigan  and  New  York  Statq 
Police,     219  pages. 

Includes:  How  to  Open  ai'.d  Conduct 
a  Private  Detective  Offlce;  Rights 
of  Citizens;  Police  Duty;  Definitions 
of  Crimes;  Investig-ations — How  to 
TiTake  Tliem;  Evidence;  Psychology 
of   Crime. 

Many  other  subjects,  'Aith  ex- 
amination questions  in  each  book. 
Learn  a  profession  antl  be  inde- 
pendent. Particular©  on  request. 
Write   to-day. 

POLiCE  lUmXWi  AND  SURVEY  €0. 

Drawer  X168,  Hanisburg,  Pcnna. 
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Large    firms 
everywhere  want  men  with 
creative  ideas.    Demand  exceeds 
supply.     Work     fascinating     and     in- 
teresting. .  . 
Our   Course   teaches  how  In   few  weeks.    De- 
Telops    originality — increases    earning   power. 

EARN  $25  TO' $75  WEEKLY 

Course  covers  every  phase  of  work.     Instruction  complete  and 
thrrfush;    methods    original.     You    get    close,    personal    help    of 
Instiuctors.     Thousands    of    successful     graduates.     Established     20 
years      Write   for   samples.    Free   Outfit   offer   and  Guarantee. 

135  D.  S.  L.  BIdg.      "The  Pioneer  School,"  Detroit,  Mich, 


1920  EDITION 

Our  experts  are  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  Annual  Edition  of  the  Standard 
Postage  Stamp  Catalogue,  a  book  of  over  1,300  pages,  giving  date  of  issue,  color,  shape  and  valxii' 
of  every  postagr   slamp  that  has  ever  been  issued  by  any  Goveinmeut  in  the  world. 

Fully  illustiaied  and  pricing  most  of  the  vaiietlos  in   both  new  jiud  used  condition. 

READY  APRIL  1,  1920 

PRICE:    Artistically    Bound    in    Clotih.    SI. 50,    Postage    'Extra. 
I  iS'ew    1920    Price    List    of    Sets    of    Stamps,    Packets,    Albums    and    Philatelic   Accessories    mailed 

free     on     request. 

SCOTT    STAMP    AND    COIN    COMPANY 

33  West  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 


S5 


GET  OUR   PRICES 

BEFORE  BUYING 


Lumber,  Timber  and  Mouldings,  Kiln-Dried 
Hardwoods,  Veneer  Panels,  Partitions,  Floor- 
ings, Ceilings,  Shelvings,  Joist,  Etc. 

NO  ORDER  TOO  SMALL 

GREAT  JONES  STREET,  Mear  LafayeiSe  Street 

rslE;%A/    YORK     OJTV 

Telephone  2329  Spring 


rVMti.  gw^jy  *-m-  M"F^p^ 


ZTST^iM^ 
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w^^T  M>*WWH8^W 


^^©•i*'  -t*-*" 


Send  Tor 
V^ree  Copy 


has  been  officially  eom- 
mended  by  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  Vmied 
States    Government 

Those  interested  ui  m- 
vesting  their  savings  so 
as  to  obtain  the  maximum 
income  yield,  commensur- 
ate with  safety  of  princi- 
pal, should  not  fail  to 
regularly  receive  this  valu- 
able publication.  It  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge, 
beginning  with  the  current 
issue,  upon  request  foi 
5-WA,  including  booklet 
explaining 


U  (Inc.)  \jf 

Inves^irnxenjr  S'ecurities 

40  EXCHANGE  PLACE  >^  NEW  YORK 
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'[Netv  Britain  doss  the  job" 

A  wonderfully  practical  tractor  that  will  do 
the  job  to  the  limit  of  its  powet"  on  the  draw- 
bar and  on  the  belt.     Easy  to  handle. 

!t  hauls,  plows,  discs,  harrows,  pulverizes, 
drills,  cultivates,  weeds,  hills,  covers,  marks, 
mows  and  sprays.     Also  drives  off  the  belt. 

This  is  the  small  tractor  you  have  been 
waiting  for.  It  takes  five  acres  to  support  a 
horse.  That's  w^hy  so  many  farmers  are  anx- 
ious to  see  the  Nev/  Britain.  The  horseless 
farm  now  becomes  possible.  The  cost  of  the 
New  Britain  is  little  more  than  the  price  of  a 
good  horse. 

Full  information  w^ill  be  sent  on  request, 
THE  NEW  BRITAIN  MACHINE  GO- 

{Thirty =two  years  success  in  None  Eeiier  Products) 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Chicago.  111. 


Dealer  Agents 

Wanted 
Sells  on  merit 
and  stands  up  in 
use.  A  strong? 
manufacturer 
guarantees  satis- 
faction. N:i. 
tional  advertis- 
ing will  back  up 
7pur  efforts. 
Write. 
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A  Well-Paid  Profession 


SIGNAL 

ENGINEERING 


Signal  Engineering  offers  golden 
opportunities  to  youog  men  of  am- 
bition. Thousands  of  miles  of  rail- 
road must  be  equipped  with  block 
signal  system;  thousands  of  men 
are  necessary  to  superintend  these 
installations  and  to  maintain  the 
systems. 

Men  Are  Needed 

Men  of  ambition  who  desire  a  pro- 
fession instead  of  merely  a  "job" 
will  find  Signal  Engineering  pleas- 
ing and  profitable.  The  worlv  is 
big,  broad — high  salaries  are  paid. 
Signalmen  earn  from  $75  to  $300 
per  month.  The  opportunity  was 
never  more  promising  than  now, 
with  business  alive  and  aggressive, 
and  the  need  for  more  and  better 
railway  facilities  growing. 


Send,  "for  Free  Book 


SIGNAL    ENGINEERING 

oDBortunlblfiS  are  enormous.  Get  the  facta  atoout  this  fine.  "bisr.  solendM.  rDn>fession — 
ono  of  the  most  imooi-tant  branahes  df  railroading.  L;ives  depend  u'Pon  the  proper  in- 
stallation, maintenance  and  operation  of  sienails.  The  men  who  do  tJhe  wortt  must  be 
trained    and    dependiaJble.       They    are    paid    accordllnerly.         .•>/v%/wn/wws/v%'s/vs/v<>^v^vv. 

Tihe  work  Is  responsible  and  pBeasant out  of  doors — a        X 

choice  of   city   or  country — an   opportunity   to   travel.        J     Danortmonf  nf  Cirrnolinnr 
Be  prepared  to  take  advantage.  /     UepdrUllBIll  Ul   Olglldllllg 

t—        w^  ^  m        m  g-^  f        Room  553.       1810  Wilson  Avenue 

lO-Uay — ^end  the  Coupon    / pavenswood  station,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon,  or  a  letter  ot  J*  Gentlemen:— Please  send  me,  absolutelv 
postcard — now— and  get  the  free  bcok  about  Signal  Engineer-  S  free  and  without  obligating  me  in  anv 
ing.  We  will  tell  you  how  you  can  get  the  training  easily  #»  way.  your  new  Book  on  Signal  Engineerinq. 
and  quickly  for  this  Interesting,  well-paid  work.  No  obli-  <  Also  all  the  facts  on  this  profitable 
gatlon.     Send  the  coupon  to-day.  f  ^ork  and  your  Special  Free  Outfit. 

Department  of  Signaling    /  ^''""' 

Room  553,  1810  Wilson  Avenue     /         "^"^ 

Ravenswood  Station  J   Age  

Chicago,    111.  I 

*      Occupation 
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No  profession  offers  greater  reward  more 
easily   earned.      Your   opportunity   is 
unlimited.        Your  work  is  always  in- 
teresting— fascinating    and    respected. 

Finger  Print  Detectives  in 
Demand 

The  finger  print  method  is  standard,  not 
only  with  Police  Departments,  but  it  is  the 
universal  identification  system  with  the  TJ. 
S.  Army  and  Navy,  banks,  railroads,  insur- 
ance companies,  detective  agencies,  in  thous. 
ands  of  industries  and  big  industrial  plants. 
No  other  method  can  take  its  place.  Fin^'cr 
print  experts  must  be  called  on — and  paid 
well  for  their  services.  Big  reward — big 
salaries  are  easily  and  quickly  earned. 

Quickly— Easily  Learned 
During  Spare  Time 

The  system  of  teaching  is  extremely  simple. 
You  can  learn  to  be  a  Finger  Print  Expert 
during  your  spare  time — studying  at  home 
or  wherever  you  wish.  You  can't  fail  by 
following  principles  that  have  been  proven 
right  by  actual  use — by  others  that  have 
succeeded. 

No  Special  Education 

is  needed  to  become  a  master  of  the  profes- 
sion. Anyone  that  can  read  or  write  can 
succeed — achieve  fame^ — follow  a  great 
career. 

Become  a  Success 

This  may  be  the  very  work  for  you.  You 
niay  possess  wonderful  abilities  that  you 
don't  know  about.  Great  fame — unusual 
opportunity  may  be  just  ahead  of  you. 

Success  rewards  only  the  man  that 
studies  and  strives  for  it  It  is  not  beyond 
possibility  to  become  a  highly  successful 
Finger  Print  Expert  in  a  short  time.  Dig- 
rewards  await  those  who  do.  Study  the 
Finger  Print  System  and  become  a  success! 
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How  Would  You  Find 
This  Man? 

Appearance  can  be  changed. 
Features  can  be  altered.  Rut 
no  man  can  hide  the  trail  of 
his  finger  print.  This  is  why 
the  Finger  Print  Method  has 
been  adopted  universally  as  a 
means  of  identification.  This 
criminal  was  detected  solely 
through  Finger  Print  Identi- 
fication. 


/ 


7 


You  Can  Succeed 

You    can    easilj^    ALL  INFORMATION  FREE 


print  expert. 


and  quickly  learn 
to  become  a  finger 
You  should  earn  a 
big  income  after  you  have  mas- 
tered it.  The  profession  is  not 
overcrowded.  Experts  are  in 
demand — in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  world  over,  this  sys- 
tem is  known  and  understood. 

More  Than  a  Detective 

You  become  an  expert  in  iden- 
tification— in  solving  the  most 
baffling  mysteries  and  crime. 
You  are  not  just  a  detective! 
You  travel — meet  the  most  im- 
portant people — 
become  a  person 
of  distinction. 
Your  position  is 
secure  —  envied 
and  high  class. 


for  Men  or  Women 

You  can  learn  free  and  without  obli- 
gation just  how  to  become  a  Finger 
Print  Expert.  Our  interesting,  illus- 
trated Book  on  Finger  Prints  will 
place  this  valuable  knowledge  before 
you.  Every  page  is  a  stepping  stone 
to  opportunity — help  that  has  enabled 
many  other  men  and  women  to  success 
■ — to    fame — to    independence. 

Send  for  This  Free  Book 

It  will  tell  you  how  you  can  become 
a  Finger  Print  Expert — how  you  can 
succeed  any  place  in  the  world — 
prove  what  others  have  done — tell 
you  little  study  is  necessary — how 
your  spare  hours  can  be  made 
profitable. 

Any  man — any  woman  can  Judge  after 
reading  this  Book  whether  or  not  they 
wlsli   to   enter   the    Profession. 

Send  the  Coupon  below.  Don't  wait — 
don't  delay.  Enter  this  field  while  it 
is  still  open. 

University  of  Applied  Science 

Finger  Print  Dept.  Desk  553 

1772  Wilson  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


^■...  *»««  SPECIAL  OFFER  COUPON' - 

University  of  Applied  Science        FREE 
Finger  Print  Dept.  Desk  553    i-*  &  ^^rpo 

1772  Wilson  Avenue,  Chicago  JT  A  V^  1  O  i 

Gentlemen :  I  wish  to  know  how  I  can  become  a  Finger 
Print  Expert.  Tou  may  send  me  absolutely  free,  prepaid 
and  without  obligation,  your  interesting  illustrated 
Book  on  Finger  Prints.  Also  particulars  of  your  Special 
FREE  Outfit  Offer.  ^ 

I 
Naime • .•••».. 


Address. 


( 
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A  Perfect  Voice  Is  Priceless! 


Perfect  Voice  Institute 

Studio  553,  1772  Wilson  Av.,  Chicago,  III. 

Send  me  free  book  (illustrated)  and 
tacts  about  the  Feuchtinger  Method.  I 
have  put  (x)  opposite  subject  that  inter- 
ests nie  I  assume  absolutely  ne  obliga- 
tion whatever. 

SINGING         [  ]         STAMMERING  [  ] 

SPEAKING     [  ]  LISPING  [  ] 


Yours  Can  Be  Made  Perfect 

FREE   BOOK 
Tells  How^ — 

Send  This  Coupon 


A-Ae. 


Name. 


Address. 


FOR  singring-,  public  speaking,  for  conversa- 
tion—-<the  (trained,  fully  cultivated  voice 
gives  any  man  or  Woman  an  immense  ad- 
vantage over  those  wlho  neglect  to  improve 
Nature's  best  gift. 

Any  Voice  Can  Be  Developed 

The  Feuchtinger  Method  of  Voice  Culture 
■will  develop  the  most  ordinary  voice  into  a 
thing  of  beauty — a  power  to  arouse  admdration 
and  compel  success. 

This  met/hod  is  an  absolute  science  of  voice 
culture.  It  develops  Nature's  own  sound  organ 
by  proved  principles.  Your  voice  can  be  trained 
by  it  to  great  power  and  Ibeauty. 

Immediate  Results 


The  FEUCHTINGER  METHOD  is  a  PROVEJ>  SUOCESS 
—it  has  demonstrated  ■unfailing  results  In  countless  cases. 
Your  voice  will  receive  almost  immediate  benefits,  and  youB 
progress    to    perfection    should    be    swift    and    sure 

Those  friendless  before  taking  this  course 
now  find  themselves  popular  wherever 
they  go.  Our  students  testify  that  a  fine 
singing  and  speaking  voice  is  responsible 
for  unexpected  social  and  business  oppor- 
tunities. 


No  Stuttering — No  Stammering 
No  Lisping 

The  Feuchtinger  Method  banishes  AI/Ii 
impedi'ments  of  speech gives  perfect  com- 
mand of  muscles  and  vocal  cords.  Harsh- 
ness, hoarseness,  huskinesa  will  quickly 
disappear.  All  these  business  and  social 
handicaps  are  quickly  and  permanently 
removed  by  the  Feuchtinger  Method  of 
Voice   Culture. 

A  Few  Minutes*  Silent  Daily 
Practice  in  Your  Own  Home 

Amazing  results  will  be  achieved  by  a 
few  minutes'  daily  study  of  the  Feuch- 
ting«r  iMethod  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
home. You    need    not    know    music — the 


practice  is  silent — nobody  will  ever  know 
you  aro  studying   this  method. 

As  you  progress  in  this  intensely  in- 
teresting method  you  experience  tihe  joy 
of  increasing  power  that  springs  from 
self-confidence  and  the  conscious  de- 
development    of    vital    personality. 

Send  No  Money- 
investigate  this  wonderful  offer! 
Get  all  the  facts  free — then  decide 
for  yourself.  Send  no  money — ^just 
mail  coupon  above,  or  write  for  Mr. 
iFeuchting-er's  NEW  FREE  BOOK  ON 
VOICE  (illustrated)  that  tells  what 
this  wonderful  method  of  voice  cul- 
ture is — what  it  does — ^how  it  adds  to 
your  power  and  popularity — ^will  toe 
sent  FREE  and  POSTPAID. 

'Scientific  vocal  training  that  in  the 
I>ast  cost  hundreds — often  thousands 
Of  dollars' — is  yours  for  S'mall  invest- 
ment— easy  payments,-  Phenomenal 
results — no  matter  what  your  voice. 
Get  all  the  facts — FREE. 


Perfect  Voice  Institute 

Studio  553,      1772  Wilson  Avenue, 
135  Chicago,  111. 


01  voice  culture 


WH¥Y©U 

"^and  how  you  can  ks  quickly  and  permanently  €ured 


Thi»  288'page  Book  T©l!s~Here  ia  a  book  worth  its  weight  in 
gold  to  you  if  you  stammer,  stutter  or  havo  any  speech  trouble.  It  is 

a  book  fairly  overflowing  with  the  real,  definite,  tangible 
Skard-to-ge£  facts  about  stammering.  It  ia  packed  With 
priceless  pointers  that  have  aever  before  appeared  ia 

^rint— tells  dozens  of  things  you  have  long  wanted  to  know 
—tears  away  the  veil  of  doubts  mystery  and  guesswork  and 
revealB  the  plaia  truth  about  speech  and  ita  defects. 


-Why  yon  ara  better  at  ecme 

times  than  at  ethers? 
-Why  yoa  have  troubletaJkisig 

over  the  phone? 
-Why  there   is  a  difference 

tvhen  you  talk  to  strangers? 
-Why  you  can  sometimes  sing 

without  trouble? 
-Why  yon  ere  more  nervone  at 

sometimes  than  nt  others? 
-Why  BoniQ  cases  cannot  b9 

cured? 
-Why  you  taJkdiffcrently  when 

very  angry? 
-Why  you  ara  Eometimes  frea 

from  your  trouble? 


The  Secretof  Curing  Stammering 
A  Successful  Method  of  Cure  . . 
Cases  ThatCannot  Be  Cured  '^' 
How  to  Determine  Whether  You 

Can  Be  Cured 
The  Real  Cause  «f  Stammering 

^d  Stuttering: 
.TfiinPeculiarities  of  Stammering 
The  Intermittent  Tendency 
Can  Stammering  Be  Outgrown? 
Effectof  Stammering  on  the  Mind 
Child   Stammering  —  Advice    to 

parents 
Speech  Disorders  of  Youth— and 

Their  Dangers 
Where  Does  Stammering  Lead? 
Some  Cases  I  Have  Met 
The  Cure  of  Stammering  by  Mail 


No  matter  how  long  you  hav6  Btammerefl  or  stuttered,  no  matter  how 
old  yon  are,  what  caused  your  trouble,  how  many  courses  you  have  taken, 
how  many  schools  you  liave  attended,  how  many  books  you  have  read  or 
how  much  studying  you  have  done,  you  need  this  book  "StamroeriDg— 
Its  Cause  and  Cure"  with  its  wealth  of  new  facts,  late  discoveries  and 
startling  revelations  on  stammering  and  kindred  speech  disorders.  This 
book  is  clearly  written,  easy  to  understand  and  goes  straight  to  the 
point,  tellins  the  HOW  and  the  WHY  end  the  WHEREFORE. 

^S@  S  HiS  Coupon  For  Only  SSce^nte 

If  yoa  stammer  or  stutter  or  have  any  impediment  in  yonr 
speech,  you  are  losing  if  you  don't  get  this  book.     Find  oat 
how  the  author  cured  himself  after  being  pronounced  in« 
enrable  by  famous  specialists;  what  causes  your  owo 
trouble  and  whether  you  can  be  cured;  get  all  tbeao 
valuable  pointers,  these  vital  facts.    Merely  send  the  Jfk^ 

coupon  with  25  cents  coin  or  stamps  to  cover  postagQ  ^Bl9 

and  packing  and  this  $3  book  will  come  to  yon  all     .  .^^^mj. 
charges   prepaid ••  nothing   to   pay    later—tha        -■By 

""■■""  jr- 


•—How  etammerin^  Sa  eared? 
—How  to  determine  whethef 

you  can  be  cured? 
—How  the  author  cured  him- 
self after  stammering  for  .20 

years? 
—Howstsmmering  causes  netv^ 

ousness? 
—How  stammering  afiects  the 

mind? 
—How  stammering  affects  the 

health? 
•-How  stemmeriag  can  be 

cured?  j. 

-How  we  learn  to  spiak? 


This  288-page  cloth-bonnd  book,"Stammering"ItsCauseand  Cure" 
tells  you  all  these  things  and—hundreds  more.    Send  the  coupon. 

This  book  ia  the  condensed  end  crystallized  experience  of  America's 
greatest  speech  specialist,  Benjamin  Nathaniel  Bogue,  who  gives 
to  the  stammerer  in'this  book  the  result  of  more  than  thirty  years' 
constant  study,  research  and  investigation,  during  which  time  he 
has  met  mere  than  18,000  stammerers,  diagnosed  60,000  cases  of 
speech  trouble  and  corresponded  vtitti  more  than  170,000  others 
who  Btsramer. 


I  "STAMMERING— 
Its  Cause  and  Cure 

Contains  288  pages  of  facts, 
printed  in  clear, clean.read- 
able  type  on  Antique  Book 
Paper.    Bound  in  Maroon  ' 
Book  Cloth,  cover  and  back  \ 
stamped  ia  Gold. 


Please  send  m#by  return 

mail,  all  charges  prepaid, 

your  big  283-page  clotn-bound 

book.  "Stammenng— Its  Cause 

and   Cure."    To   cover  postage 

and  packing  I  enclose  25c  which  is 

to  be  payment  in  full.  ' 


Mame_ 


boolTis  yours  to  keep— to  use—to  profit 

BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE 
f301  N.  Illinois  St.  ladisQbpQlis 


Street. 


City_ 


.State_ 


i 


Send  to  BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE,  1201  N.  Illinois  St.,  Indiasapolis  m 

i«  B  w'is  mmm  liiil 
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ness 


Noises 


If  you  have  Catarrhal  Deafness  or  head  noises  go  to    4. 
your  druggist  and  get  1  ounce  of  Parmint  (double  strength)    J 
and  add  to  it  1/4  pint  of  hot  water  and  4  ounces  of  granu- 
lated sugar.     Take  1  tablespoonful  four  times  a  day. 

This  will  often  bring  quick  relief  from  the  distressing 
head  noises.  Clogged  nostrils  should  open,  breathing  be- 
come easy  and  the  mucus  stop  dropping  into  the  throat.  It 
is  easy  to  prepare^  costs  little  and  is  pleasant  to  take.  Anj^ 
one  who  has  Catarrhal  Deafness  or  head  noises  should  give 
this  prescription  a  trial. 

mm 


CAN 

Free  Pro© 


CURED 


J.  C.  Hirta«ll,  R.  P. 

DRUGGIST 


All  I  want  13  your  name  and  address  so  I  can  send  you  a  froe  trial  treatment. 
I  want  you  just  to  try  this  treatment^-that's  all— just  try  it.  Tiat's  my 
only  argument. 

I've  been  In  the  Itetall  Drug  Business  for  20  years.  I  am  a  member  of  tha  ludiana  State  Board 
of  Pharmacy  and  President  of  the  Retail  Druggists'  Association.  Nearly  every  one  in  Fort  Wayne 
knows  me  and  knows  about  my  successful  treatment.  Over  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  Men,  Women 
and  Children  outside  of  Fort  Wayne  have,  according  to  their  ovra  statements,  been  cured  by  thii 
treatment  since  I  first  made  this  offer  public. 

If  you  have  Eczema,  Itch,  Salt  Rheum,  Tetter — never  mind  how  bad — my  treatment  has  cured  the 
worst  cases  I  ever  saw — give  me  a  chance  to  prove  my  claim. 

Send  816  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below  and  get  the  trial  treatment  I  want  to  send 
you  FREE.    The  wonders  accomplished  in  your  own  case  will  be  proof. 
m  m  ■»^»»^«»^*^^'»^o  <»-m  CUT   AND   MAIL   TQ^  DAY.  m»'»  ■*'»«p'  ^  f«ri^.«xB><»  g  »  ^o  •  ^  cr 

].  C.  HUTZELL,  Druggist,  32^^  West  ^ain  St.;  Fort  W@]^n^Jnd. 

Please  send  without  cost  or  obligation  to  me  your  Free  Proof  Treatmeat. 


Name 

Post  Office 

Street  and  No._ 


,  Affe.. 


{■■•■■•■••••■H*^  13 16.1 
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For  Health  and  Crop  Insurance 

USE 


//y/yyy/^/y>/^/^yyy///^^^^^^ 


SOLTJTION  U.   S.  P.  40%   VOI.UME. 


^/V//y///y/////^y///7/y.v//y^^^^^ 


I 
i 

It  Destroys  Grain  Smut3  Potato  Scab  and  other  Fiuigous  Diseases. 

IN     THE      HOME 

^        It  Kills  Flies,  Disinfects  Sick  Rooms,  Toilets,  Drains,  Sinks  .Etc.,  Etc 
For  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  Write  to 

ORKS 

I   100  William  Street  -  -  -  -  -  New  York 


S 


'■/^///y//^/y/yyyyy>/y/y/v^^^^^ 


I  know  because  I  was  Deaif  and  had  Head  Noises  for  over  3  0  vears. 
Cviv  invisiWe  Anti-seDtic  Bar  Drum  restored  mv  hearinsr  and  stoTiDed 
Head  Nioises.  and  will  do  it  for  you.  Thev  are  Tlnv  .MecaDnofCS. 
Oannot  be  seen  when  worn.  Bffecti've  wihen  Deafness  is  caur^a  by 
Catariih  or  bj'  Perforated,  Partially  or  Wholly  Dest'r  . .  .j  „satmal 
Drums.  E'asy  to  put  in,  easj'  to  take  out.  A' v  ^'ise  j.  Conitortp  " 
Inexpensive.  Write  -for  Booklet  and  my  swo  ■  i-'^ieiuent  nf  ii  .y.  X 
recovered  my   hearing. 
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KOLESCH 


SURVEYORS' 

are    of 


s 


Highest  Quality   and  InfaSlibly   Accurate 

The    name    "Kolesch"    on   Engineers'    and    Drauphtsmien's  dnstr  i- 
snents    guarantees    careful    construction,    accuracy,    reliability,   r 
bigigest    value    for   your    money. 

Kolesch  Quality  Bke  Print  Fape 

A     Better     Prodnct     for    the     Same 

Money    Than    You    Are    Now    Payine: 

XSneineers,     Architects    and    Draxig:ht«men,    send    lor   our    Catalog 

and  Price  Xist  of   Surve.vinfir  Instruments  and  Drawine:  Materials. 

IT  T\^LL,  SAVE  YOU  MONEY! 

KOLESCH      Se     C  O  rs/1  F»  A  IS!  Y 

138  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Health— Beauty — Power 

Treat  Yourself  in  Nature's  Way 
The  Therapeutic  White  Kays  of  the 
Stei-ling  L,amD  are  a  sciemtifi'C  adaota- 
tion  of  Che  marvelous  healing  p-roper- 
ties  of  the  sun's  rays.  Tho  waim, 
soothinig.  soft,  white  rays  penetrate 
and  vitalize  every  cull  and  tissue;  new 
cell  f;rawth  is  stimulated;  t/he  fbody  is 
refreshed   and    vitalized. 

It  "brings  you  a  clear,  unibtemished 
skin,  rose-tinted  cheeks,  tirig-ht  eyes; 
quickens  the  sluggish  hlood.  rebuilds 
firm  new    muscle    aicd  clear    new  skin. 

OTERIJNG  THERAPEUTIC  Ikm 

W  "The  Light  That  Heah"  « 
Put  On  rirm,  HealiJiy  Flesh  and 

SodJtely  safe;  no  vibration,  shock  or  pain.  Does 
away  with  u?e  of  harmful  drugs.  Relief  from 
pain  results  the  moment  you  snap  the  electiic 
switch.  Kheumatlsm,  neuralgia,  sore  throat, 
earache,  goitre,  headache,  nervous  conditions 
and  innumerable  other  ailments  are  instantly 
eased  and  relieved.  Invaluable  in  the  treatment 
of  skin  diseases.  Physicians  endorse  and  rec- 
ommend Therapeutic  Light  to  yoa. 

Send  Coupon  for  Fvee  Book 
Nothing  vague  or  •mystlo  hi  the  Sterling 
Lamp.  Our  free  book  tells  of  its  uses  and  many 
benefits — deals  vnth  the  simple,  fundamental 
laws  of  health  and  beauty  Tells  you  how  to 
treat  yourself  at  a  few  cents  in  cost,  relievijig 
you  of  pams  and  ailments  and  awakening  your 
energy;  how  others  in  hospitals,  sanitariums 
and  thousands  of  jirivate  homes  haye  benefited. 
Don't  suffer  headaches 
and  other  pains  need- 
lessly— let  Natui'e  and 
Science  help  you  to 
health,  beauty  anfl 
fteater   vitality. 

STERLING 
THERAPEUTIC 
LAMP  CO. 

Dept.  13, 
:46  Garfield  Ave. 
Chicago,  UK 

le  This  Coupon 

(Trmng'therapeutic  lamp  CO.. 

ept.  55,  546  Garfield  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Please   send  me,    without   cost  or  obligation, 
your    fully    illustrated    booklet    describing    the  j 
Steirlins  Therapeutic  Lamp,  its  usea  and  benefits. 

Name    

Street    &   No 

City    State. 


nho  Boston  Marl  Order  House  is  t(he 
largest  and  oldest  house  seQliug  shoes 
DIRECT  from  the  shoe  centre  of  the 
world.  "We  do  business  on  tilie  AP- 
PRO VAl,  PLAN.  You  senc^ no  money; 
just  order  the  glioes  you  want  and  they 
go  forward  to  you  to  'be  paid  ifor  on 
arrival.  If  vou  don't  tWnk  they  arfl 
•W'oith  -from  !S3.00  to  $4.00  MOKE 
than  the.v  aro  priced,  simply  send  them 
back  and  yoivr  money  will  ha  promiDtly 
returned, 

^hy  Pay  Extra  Profits? 

"Why  pay  e^rtra  profits  v/hen  you  can 
buy  shoes  the  sensible  way,  tXIRECT 
from  the  shoe  factory  centre.  Get  the 
new  styles  immediately  they  come  cut. 
Don't  wait  until  they  have  travelled 
around  the  country,  the  ordinary  way. 
And  we  GUARANTEE  every  pair  cf 
shoes  we  sell. 

Money-Saving  Catalog-  Free 

Get  the  Big'.  New  Catalog,  crammed 
fuU  of  Shoe  Bargains.  It  is  PaBE  andi 
will  be  sent  for  the  askiner.  Write  foi~ 
Catalog  108  amd  save  money.  'Do  <Xt 
NOW. 


Boston 

Dept.  108 


rder  House 

Boston,  Mass, 


LISTED  and  UNLISTED 


lock 

and 


Bought  for  Cash  or 
on  Margin 

AskfoY  our  list  of  7%  Bonds  and 
8%  Preferred  Stocl^s. 

SMITH-MARTIN  COMPANY 

208  So.  U  Salle  St.  CHICAGO 


J 
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Never  Be  in  Doubt  Over 
Electrical  Problems 

Tou  need  not  be,  and  you  can  do  five  times 
more  effective  and  profitable  work  every  day  in 
the  week  by  using  the 

Automotive  Wiring  Manual 

Think  what  it  will  mean  to  you  to  know  the 
electrical  system  of  suiy  car,  and  the  internal 
wiring  of  the  generators,  starters,  cutouts, 
switches,  coils,  etc.,  of  any  of  the  many 
starting,  lighting  and  Ignition  systems  like  an 
open  book. 

Quit  Guessing — Know! 

Your  reputation  as  an  electrical  expert  will 
not  be  made  through  an  occasional  lucky  guess. 
You  should  know  and  know  every  time  just 
what  you  are  doing. 

The  AUTOMOTIVE  WIRING  MANUAL  will 
help  you  to  quickly  solve  each  and  every  elec- 
trical problem  on  any  car.  It  shows  in  blue- 
print form  a  guaranteea  accurate  diagram  of 
the  exact  wiring  of  all  cars  from  1912  to  and 
including  1920  models;  also  motor  trucks  and 
motorcycles.  Over  800  distinct  diagrams  in  aU; 
more  than  200  behig  mternal  diagrams  of  gen- 
erators, starters,  controllers,  switches,  etc. 
Practical  instructions  on  the  repairing  of  bat- 
teries,   coils,    motors,    etc.,    are   Included. 

Regardless  of  what  you  may  or  may  not 
know,  the  AUTOMOTIVE  WIRING  MANUAL 
will  prove  the  best  Investment  you  can  make, 
and  will  pay  the  highest  interest.  Each  day 
you  are  without  one  you  more  than  lose  its 
cost  to  you.     Price  $15.00. 

Oraer  NOW  iirect  from  the  puilishers — 

Automotive  Piililisfiiog  Company 

1371  Nonon  Building,  Cliicago,  I).  S.  A. 


An  astonishing  offer.  Seize  it 
quickly.  MUSIC  WITHOUT  NOTES! 
A  sensational  success.  Over  300,000 
people  now  play  piano  bv  this  wonder- 
ful new  EASY  FORM  MUSIC:  even 
young  children  learn  quickly.  Here  is 
your  opportunitty.     Don't  miss  it. 


Simple    as    a-b-c.      No    teacher   re- 
quired.     No    correspondence    lessons  ' 
by  mail.     No  knowledge  of  note  music 
required.     This  remarkable  book,  sent  | 
FREE  on  trial,  contain.s  ONE  HUN-  ' 
DRED    of   the   world's   most   famous 
vocal      and     instrumental      selections  ' 
printed    in    EASY     FORM    MUSIC. 
Send  no  money. 

PLAY  PI  Am  NEW  WAY^ 

If  you  don't  learn  in  five  days  to  ; 
play  not  merely  one  but  SEVERAL 
popular  pieces,  send  it  back;  no  obli- 
gations whatsoever.  Or,  if  yon  wish 
to  keep  the  book,  pay  only  61/20  each 
for  the  selections — special  half  jjrice 
offer  to  those  who  write  at  once.  No 
extra  charges  of  any  kind.  Complete 
course  of  easy  instructions  free  witli 
the  book.  Be  sure  to  tell  us  how 
many  white  keys  on  your  piano  or 
organ.     Send  a  postal  NOW. 

EASY   METHOD    MUSIC   CO. 
172    Clarkson   Building,    Chicago,    III. 
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Ill  Tlie 
Stock 


^HE  house  of  A.  J. 
Peyton  &  Co.,  of 
No,  42  Broadway, 
New  York,  electrified  the 
country  with  its  reports  on 
hundreds  of  stocks.  Those 
reports,  as  thousands  know,, 
made  stock  market  history ^i 
The  year  saw  one  of  the' 
greatest  booms  in  all  his- 
tor}^  in  oil  stocks.  It  saw  the 
greatest  of  all  booms  in  tire 
stocks.  It  saw  some  of  the 
mightiest  markets  of  all  his- 
tory in  many  other  groups 
of  stocks.  Foremost  of  all 
houses  in  forecasts  on  many 
of  the  great  upward  swings 
in  prices  for  securities  on 
which  vast  fortunes  were 
established  was  that  of 
A.  J.  Peyton  &  Co.  Did 
you  profit  on  these  reports?, 
What  is  to  be  the  history  of 
the  stock  market  of  1920? 
See  opposite  page. 
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{Continued  from  opposite  page.) 


Whal 


WHAT  stocks  do  you 
hold?  Are  they  headed 
for  mighty  movements  ? 
On  what  stocks  have  you  in- 
formation concerning  which 
you  want  to  knov/  more?  Do 
you  want  information  on  the 
methods  of  stock  market  trad- 
ing? Do  you  want  information 
on  speculation  or  investment? 
Do  you  want  a  personal  service 
in  reports  on  stocks  or  bonds  ? 
Do  you  want  to  know  the  cur- 
rent events  of  the  general  se- 
curities markets?  The  reports 
of  the  house  of  A,  J.  Peyton 
&  Co.  are  yours  simply  for  the 
asking.  Send  for  them  at  any 
time. 


10       BP© 


Stocks  and  Bonds 

in  all  active  markets 
Bought'Sold' Quoted. 
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Telephone 
Broad  5085 


Xiet  us  show  you  how  to 
get  the  rug  j'ou  long  for 
and   save   $10   to   $30   'be- 
sides.      Have     your     new 
rug-s  made  to  order  the 
Olson    way    in    3    days' 
time. 

Send   us   youv 

OLD 

Carpets 

Rugs    and 
Clothfng 

We  reclaim 
the  wool  in  them 
by  our  special  pro- 
cess of  washing, 
comhing,  carding  and 
respinning.  We  dye  this  wool  and  weave  beau- 
tlftil  new 

Velvety  Mugs    | 

in  plain,  fancy  or  Oriental  patterns — any  ! 
color,  any  size— reversible,  seamiest,  firmly 
woven,  bright,  rloh-toned  new  rugs.  They 
rival  the  high-priced  Wilton  and  Axminster 
rugs.  WUl  lend  charm  to  the  finest  homes. 
Bead  what  others  say 

iONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Give  your  new  rugs  the  test  of  use — Iteep  them 

I  two  weelcs;  then,   if    not    completely    satisfied. 

return  them — we  will  pay  you  for  your  material. 


FREE 


BEAUTIFUL 
RUG    BOOK 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  catalog  of  30  patterns 
in  actual  colors — liberal  freight  offer  and  full 
information.    Send  Coupon  or  Post  Card  TODAY. 


Sound  Investments 
with  Good  Ret 


securities  of  elec- 
tric, oil  and  gas  prop- 
erties sponsored  by  H.  M. 
Byllesby  &  Company  enjoy  a 
long  record  of  stability  and 
satisfactory  returns  to  the  in- 
vestor. 

Electric  and  gas  com- 
panies operated  and  man- 
aged by  this  organization  serve 
460  cities  and  towns  with~ 
2,200,000  population,  including 
Minneapolis,  Saint  Paul,  Louis- 
ville, Oklahoma  City,  Pueblo, 
San  Diego,  Stockton  and  Ta- 
coma.  * 

Oil  properties  compose  a 
complete  and  extensive  indus- 
trial cycle — production,  .trans- 
portation, refining  and  distri- 
bution. 

Prominent  among  tlie  Byl- 
lesby companies  are 

SSansIritd  Gas  &  Elecmc  Co. 
Shaffer  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 

Northern  States  Power  C©. 

Send  for  illustraledl,  descriptive 
hoo\lds  and  list  of  latest  offerings. 

H,  Mo  Byllesfjy  &  Cj>mpaiiy 

Incorporated. 

hvestmemt  Securities 

Dii-ect  Prirate  W-i-e 
III  Broad  way,        208  S.  La  SaEle  St., 
New  York.  Ciiicago. 
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"To  every  vian  who  faces  life  zvith  real 
desire  to  do  Ms  part  in  everything,  I 
appeal  for  a  study  of  the  Bible.  'No 
book  of  any  ki7ul  ever  ivritten  has  so 
affected  the  whole  life  of  a  people." 

THEODORE   ROOSEVELT. 

MEN  whose  lives  were  shaped  by  the 
Bible  laid  the  foundations  of  American 
freedom.  This  marvelous  Book  has 
moulded  earth's  loftiest  characters.  It 
meets  the  deepest  need  and  every  need  of 
every  man.  It  charts  the  only  path  to 
real  and  lasting  success.  It  reveals  man's 
only  way  of  salvation, %nd  it  is  the  world's 
best  business  book.  Dig  in  it  "as  for  gold 
and  you  will  secure  treasure  o?  value  and 
extent    beyond    any    calculation. 

Truly,  as  President  Wilson  says:  "A  man  has  de- 
prived himself  of  the  best  there  is  in  the  world  loho  has 
deprived  himself  Of  intimate  knoivledge  of  the  Bible." 
Nothing  U  riioro  needed  in  America  ioday  than  Bihie  study,  and 
for  the  great  majority  the  most  satisfactory  method  is  by  Corre- 
spondence.    The 

MOODY   BIBLE    INSTITUTE'S 
Correspondence    Department 

had  C548  persons  -under  instruction  the  past  year  in  one  or  more 
of  its  ciuht  different  Correspondence  Courses.  JTore  tlian  40  occu- 
pations and  nearly  as  many  ages   and  nationalities  were  represented. 

Letters  of  v/armsit  appreciation  are  constantly  received  from  stu- 
dents.    For  example:^ 

"I  am  enclosing  tlie  last  lessoii  of  my  course.  As  )  niiish  it  I 
f!ni!  no|  vvordo  to  express  my  thanlcE  for  tlis  help  it  has  given  me. 
Neither  is  it  poasibie  for  me  to  tfill  liow  greatly  It  has  enlaigeil 
my  knowledge  of  the  Word.  The  Bible  means  Infinitely  more 
to   nie  because  of  this  series  of   lessons." 

A  Clergyman  says:  "I  often  mention  in  ray  sermons  that  a  Corre- 
spondence Course  from  The  Moody  Bible  Institute  has  been  of  far 
greater  value  to  me  than  all  my  Bible  and  theological  work  in  college." 

TO   REALLY  KNOW  THE  BIBLE 

Is  an  education  out  of  which  springs  the  fullest  and  best  development 
0?  one's  powers  In  any  vocation.  Trained  Bible  students  ore  in  great 
demand  for  Chi'istian  service  at  home  and  abroad.  VVhetlier  In  the 
home,  church,  school  oi'  the  business  world  this  training  is  of 
inestimable  vaUie. 

ENROLL    NOW! 

Tou  will  be  a  personal  pupil — time,  place  and  amotmt  of  study 
under  your  own  control  The  prices  are  very  low — much  below  cost. 
There  is  no  better  time  to  start  than  NOW.  Send  the  coupon  at 
once  for  Free  Prospectus  describing  our  eight  Courses  in  detail. 


Q    BIBLK   STfDk' 

Synthetic   Bible  Study 

— a  fascinating  study  of 
the  contents  of  the  whole 
Bible,  "really  iu  a  Class 
by   itself." 

Practical  Christian  Work 
— for    soul    winners    and 
worJors     iu     e^tceptional 
forms    of    Christian    ser- 
vice. 

Bible   Doctrine 
— a  biblical  course  in  the 
great     doctrines    of     the 
Christian    faith. 

Bible  Chapter  Summai'y 
—a    imiQue    method    of 
becoming  acauahited  wi:  h 
eveiy     chapter     in      the 
Bible. 

Introductory    Bible    Course 
— true  to  its  name. 

Evangelism 
— nothing      in      modern 
evangelism   overlooked. 

Christian    Evidence 
—-an  old  subject  brought 
up  to   date. 

The  Scofield   Bible 

Correspondence  Course 
— scholarly.  comprehen- 
sive, tested  for  a  auartc'r 
of  a  century,  and  taktn 
already  by  ten  thousand 
students. 


THE  MOODY  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

Dcpt.  507  153   anstitute  Place,   Chicago.    III. 

Some  Moody  Bible  Institute  facts:  Co-Educa- 
tional— Teaches  English  Bible,  Gospel  Music, 
Practical  Methods  of  Christian  Work.  Special 
Courses  in  Missions  and  Simday-school 
Methods  and  Management.  Present  enrol- 
ment Day  and  Evening  Classes,  1,600.  30 
mstructors,  23  buildings.  Interdenominational 
Training  free.  Board  and  room  at  cost. 
Catalogue  and  further  information  on  request. 


^'=«=k#vi«.\^^^!V]AIL  THE  COUPON  TODAYw^^-v^.^'j 

THE  MOODY  BIBLE  INSTITUTE, 

Dept    507,    153    Institute    Place,    Chicago. 

Send  me  your  prospectus  giving  complete  infor- 
mation regal  ding  your  eight  courses  in  Coire- 
spondence   Bible    Study. 

;  Name   , , « 

A  ddress 


Thousan<Is  of  others  have  gotten  rid  of  theirs  WITH- 
OUT DIETING  OR  EXERCISING  often  at  the  rate 
of  over  a  pound  a  day  and  WITHOUT  PAYMENT 
until  reduction  has  taken  place. 

I  am  a  licensed  practising  physician  and  personally  select  the' 
treatment  for  each  individual  case,  thus  enabling  me  to  clioose 
remedies  that  will  produce  not  only  a  loss  of  weight  harmlessly, 
but  which  will  also  relieve  you  of  all  the  troublesome  symptoms 
of  overstoutness  such  as  shortness  of  breath,  palpitation,  indi- 
{festion,  rheumatism,  gout,  asthma,  kidney  trouble  and  various 
other  afflictions  which  often   accompany  overstoutness. 

My  treatment  will  relieve  that  depressed,  tired,  sleepy  feeling, 
giving  you  renewed  energy  and  vigor,  a  result  of  the  loss  of 
your   superfluous    fat. 

You  are  not  required  to  change  in  the  slightest  from  your 
regular  mode  of  living.  There  is  no  dieting  or  exercising.  It  is 
simple,  easy   and   pleasant  to   take. 

If  you  are  overstout  do  not  postpone  but  sit  down  right  now 
and  send  for  my  FREE  TRIAL  TREATMENT  and  mv  plan 
wherebv  I  am  to  be  PAID  ONLY  AFTER  REDUCTION  HAS 

TAKEN    PLACE    if    you 


DR.     R.     NEWMAN, 

286   Fifth  Ave.,   N.   T.     Desk  A-650. 
Kindly  send  me  your  FREE  TRIAI^ 
TREATMENT       and       "pay -when- re- 
duced"   offer. 

Name ' 

Address    or    R.    F.    D <  .  .  . 

Town State 


SO    desire. 

DR.  R.  NEWMAN 

Licensed  Pliysioian  State  of  New  York 
286  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y; 

Desk  A-650 
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Set  in 
Solid  ao!!i. 


Sot  In 
Soiid  Gold. 


SeKil  fmiT  ¥hm&  mii  Weill 
Send  You  a  LacKmte 

xON'T  send  a  ijenny.  Just  send  your 
name  and  say:  "Send  me  a  Lacli- 
nite  mounted  in  a  solid  sold  ring  on 
10  das's'  free  trial."  We  will  send  it 
prepaid  right  to  your  liome.  "When  it 
comes  merely  deposit  $-1.75  with  the 
postman  and  then  wear  t'he  ri'iig  for  10 
full  days.  M  yoii  or  if  any  of  your 
friends  can  teli  it  frcni  a  diamond,  send 
it  barii»  But  if  you  decide  to  buy  nt — 
send  us  S2  50  a  nionth  until  SJS.75 
has  'oeen  paid. 

Write  Today 

Send  your  name  now.  'Tell  us  whidh 
of  the  solid  s:old  rinKS  illuati'ated  above 
you  wish  (ladies'  or  men's).  Be  sure 
to  send  your  fine'er  size. 

Hayoli^  Lacliman  Co.j 
3  2  N.  Michigan  Av.  I>ei>t.  3401,  €liicaS'& 


76  Eas4  91st  St.,  N.  Yo  C, 
Phone  Lenox  6555. 


75  years  of  orthopedic  experi- 
ence, together  with  the  unqualified 
indorsement  of  the  world  famous 
Prof.  Lorenz,  enables  us  to  offer 
sufferers  a  NEW  modern  method 
of  orthopedic  treatment  which  -wij] 
relieve  their  condition — ■ 

WITHOUT  DRUGS,  SURGERY 
OR  PLASTER  CASTS 

(For  ioases  of  infantile  paralysis,  hip 
disease,  spinal  curvature,  club  feet, 
'fractures  and,  all  other  toodily  defor- 
arities,  this  method  is  iinecrti ailed, 
being  'the  only  one  endorsed  .lay  Prof. 
Ijorenz  of  Vienna  and  Prof,  GrOUTdon 
of  Bordeaux. 

Call  if  You  Can;  if  Not 
.Send  for  Interesting  Booklet, 


'S47 


"  'Onct    when    I 
was     ist     a     iittle 
girl'  —  only       loiu 
years     old — mother 
and    I    were    down 
town     aud     I     s;  n 
you   not   far  awa\ 
I   broke  away  from 
mother,    ran  up   to 
you,  and  said  'how 
do     you     do,     Jlr   ), 
K  i  1  e  y  ?  '        You 
bowed     and     spoke 
to  me  as  though  I 
were  a   nueen,   and 
when  I  told  you  I 
Jtiiew    'most   all    of 
your    child    rhym  s 
and    enjoyed    them 
very     m  u  c  h 
you     were     as    ^ 
pleased    as   if^H.    / 
some    man    of  X^^i- 
letters     had 
c  omplimented 
you.         That, 
Mr.    Eiley,    is 
one      of      my 
finest    memo- 
lies." 

So  wrote     '.        ^ 
a  grown-     .        ' 

up   little  (^     ,• 

girl  to  K-^y^ 

Ho  has  passed 
0  n— a  «  d  the 
grown-up  world 
mourns.  In  the 
hearts  of  the  lit- 
tle children  is  a 
void  that  cannot 
bo  filled— but  that  can  be  forgotten  by  the  read- 
ing and  re-reading  of  those  simple  aud  child-lilje 
poems. 

Now  at  a  Specially  Low  Price 

Thie  hei'is  of  James  VVihi'tcomb  Kiliey  said  that 
tiiey  would  n>3  skd  to  reduce  tiheir  royalty  so  tha,t 
we  could  place  bis  works  in  the  homes  of  all  those 
who  low  lluicDi.  So  ■we  ai-e  alble  .to  ana'tee  t(his  com- 
plete Get  oif  (aH  Riley's  woite  (beiaiutiifiull'lv  ill'us- 
trated  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy  and  others— at 
9.  yerv  low  awice — Ifca-  t'iie  (present. 

If  the  Ibo-Oiks  are  not  full  of  joy  and  inspiMtioo 
for  you  land  jomr  children,  send  tJiem  t>ac'k  at  ouir 
esiponsa.  If  they  are  all  you  ^apectfed.  yoiu  ,pay  foa- 
theaii;  in  little  momtil'y  payments  tlhat  you  wiU 
(ueTier  nobioe  It  cost's  you  motJiing — ivdii  sou  under 
■no  olbliigations, 

HARPER  &   BROTHERS, 
892   Franklin  Square,    New  VdflU 

PleaKe  send  me  th,e  comiplate  iwor.ks  of  JiAJMES 
TOHITCairB  RSLiEY.  bo-imd  to.  [rloh.  "wine.  ooloa- 
clotih.  Btauiiped  ia  igo'ld.  fully  ilUisbrated  by  Howatd 
Cha,lKHer  Oliristy  amd  Kt'liel  FraarklUn  IBeltte.  I  m.ay 
'keop  t'his  set  for  ten  days  for  Bxam.in'atiion  eind  re- 
turn it  to  you  at  tyour  ,e.xi!>enae.  if  I  d'o  siot  wiant  it- 
If  I  (fceeiD  rtihe  Iboote.  I  'will  a'emiit  SOc  at  once  ajafl 
$3  a  month  io-i  13  unonths. 

Name ..-..-j', ,,,.^... 

Address 

Occuoaltioo....... 

10%   added  to  price  in  Canada  because  of  duty. 


of  investing  on  "The  Ten  Payment  Plan"  is  that  it  cn- 


ables  you  to 


s  as  mucn  btoci€ 


as  j'oiir  first  payment  of  20%  would  purchase  outright.. 
You  pay  the  balance  of  your  purchase  in  nine  equal 
monthly    payments.      Meanwhile,    you 


Get  All  Dividends  as  Due 


and  reserve  the  right  to  sell  should  the  stocks  you  iiold 
advance  in  price  and  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  profit. 

Send  for  our  FREE  Booklets  showing  how  to  insure  a 
definite  saving  from  your  income  each  month  and  ho<,v  to 
invest  this  saving  under  "THE  TEN  PAYMENT  PLAN" 
in  listed  securities  yielding  as  high  as  10%. 


WKITE   FOR   BOOKLET   WX. 


E.  M.  FULLER  &  COMPANY 

MEMB'ERS 

CONSOLIDATED  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

OP   NEW    TORK 

50  BROAD  STREET  NEW  YORK 

XELKPHONES,   Bioad   6620-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-6630 

,14a 


e  Income  Yield 

ALL  conservative  investors  in  the  stock  market 
are  interested  in  the  income  yield  they  may  ex- 
pect from  purchases  of  dividend-paying  securities. 
"HOW  TO  FIGURE  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  RE- 
TURN ON  A  DIVIDEND-PAYING  SECURITY" 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  booklet,  outlining  a  sim- 
ple method  of  establishing  in  advance  of  purchase 
the  percentage  of  income  yield  on  the  amount  of 
money  involved.  This  booklet  also  contains  a  six 
per  cent,  interest  table — a  table  showing  actual  rate 
of  income  on  dividend-paying  securities  and  bonds  at 
various  prices — rules  for  computing  interest — and  a 
table  of  equivalents  of  trading  fractions. 


Collateral  Security 

THERE  is  no  factor  in  market  transactions  of 
greater  importance  to  the  investor  than  a  thor- 
ough working  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  collateral 
security.  This  subject  is  carefully  explained  so  that 
even  the  least  experienced  may  understand,  in  tlie 
booklet  entitled,  "HOW  TO  FIGURE  THE  COLLAT- 
ERAL VALUE  OF  SECURITIES." 


HowToEstimatd 

Tdo  ViBT  Share  Vd!u9  of 

A  Mining  Security 


to  Estimate  the  Per  Share 


ue 


a 


i(    )How  to  Figure  (   )  How  to  Figiiro      (    )  How  to  Estimate  the 

i(   ) Percentage  of  Return (    )Collateral  Value  (   ) Per  Share  Value 


Stocks— Bonds— Grain 

Members 

Philadelphia.  Stock 

Exchange 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

42-44  New  Street 
New  York 

Telephone  Broad  5140 


HUGHES   &  PIER, 

42-44  Nbw  Street,   New  York: 

I  Send  me,  without  oWigatioa  on  my  part,  copy  of  boolslets 

checked  aUoye. 


is  the  title  of  another  constructive  booklet  containing 
a  simple  formula  for  the  investor  who  wishes  to  know 
for  himself,  without  asking  any  one's  advice  or  judg- 
ment, approximately  how  great  a  value  in  dollars  is 
behind  each  share  of  his  investment  or  prospective 
purchase  in  the  stock  of  a  raining  company. 

TH'ESE  three  Tjooklets  contain  much  of  interest  anfl 
valine  to  those  interested  in  the  stock  market  and  we 
Bhiall  'he  pleased  to  send  any  ono  or  all  of  them  on  request 
for   booklets   AW-120. 


STOCKS  &  BONDS 

Members  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange 
of  New  York 

Curb  Specialists 

Publications  for  Investors! 

'^Fourteen  Silver  Stocks^' 

*^Curh  High  and  Low  Price  Record*' 


St 

''The 


ers 


ft 


for  Investors** 
Annalist*' — A  Weekly 


Copies  without  obligation  upon  request. 


UPTOWN  OFFICE 

319  Fifth  Avemie 
Phone,   Murray  Hill   6550 

PH1L,AX)ELPHIA,    PA. 

628  Widener  Building 

Phones,  "Walnut  4080,  Race  4080 


DOWNTOWN  OFFICE 

30  Broad  Street 

Phone,  Broad  1776 

PrTTSBURjGH,    PA. 

3'4'5  Fifth  Avenue 
(Phone,    Grant    5411 


TITU'SVILLE,    PA. 

Commercial  Bank  Building 

Phone.  Petroleum  1082 


BRADFORD,  PA.  WARREN,  PA. 

57  Main  Street      Warren  Natl.  Bank  Bldff. 
Phone,  Bell  1469  Phone,  Bell  452 


I 


PRODUCTS^POULTRY, 


EllMD  H  EALTHYV 
/ChsCKS  ! — HOW?\f^^fV^ 

fFEEO  YOUR  POULTRY  Wim'^glt^ 

I  Maurbr's  "Kwality''^ 

MSSAT    'SCRJ%.P 
I  Used  at  New  Jers^  Eg^  Laying  Contest  J 
J  ^Farmer's  Almanao 
r/Generous  Samples  of 
'  V  "KWALITY"    Products 

Wnire     TO -DAY. 

j^AUftER  MANUFAaURlNG  CO.^ 
.    .  ,Oept.  W 


If  you  are  a  lover  of  musio  and 
want  to  give  expression  to  It.  Why 
sp«nd  years  and  years' of  Btudy  be- 
fore  you   do   justice   to   your  desires? 

This  young  'lady  ttearn&d  within  a 
month  'how  to  strum  the  aweetest 
songis  on  a  Ukulele.  When  there  are 
callers  at  the  ihouse,  or  wihen  "Jack 
comes  around,"  she  has  no  trouihle 
entertaining. 

BE  A  SOCIAL  ASSET 

There  la  nothing  so  satiatylng  tO 
the  finer  senses  than  the  admiration 
of  you  by  your  friends,  and  the 
Ukulele  or  Hawaiian  Guitar  accom- 
plishes that  completely  and  Quickly. 
Create  in  your  home  an  atmosphere 
of  ever-present  cheer  througih  tihe 
marvellou^y  easy-to»learn 

HAWAIIAN 
UKULELE  OR  GUITAR 

SATISFIES   EVERY  MUSIO  TASTE'. 

What  will  you  have?  A  snappy, 
jazzy,  syncopated  popular  (hit?  One 
oif  the  immortal  operatiic  Classics? 
A  touching  hove  ballad?  Or  eorne 
romantic  melody  ?  Whatever  it  be, 
you  can  correctly  play  it  and  in  aiddi- 
tion  draw  forth  that  mysterious, 
crooning,  far-away,  tuneful  sweetness 
tTiat  can  come  only  from  the  genuine 
Hawaiian    Ukulele    or    Guitar. 

Drop  us  a  card  at  once  and  ■we'll 
tell  you  how  to  obtain  FBEiB  one  of 
these  beautiful  instnuments, 

HAWAIIAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  MUSIC 

1409  Broadway    ^^    New  York 


^.  If^^.^L^^^  that  this  IB  absolutely  tae  biggest  Bhoe  bargain  you  ever  heard  of.  So  sure  ai« 
we  of  this  that  we  will  send  you  these  wonderfully  comfortable  and  good  wearuig  shoes  without 
a  single  cent  m  advance.  Just  send  the  coupon  stating  style,  size  and  width  wanted  Youi 
shoes  will  be  sent  by  return  prepaid  mail.  Pay  postman  on  arrival.  Try  them  on.  Examine 
them.  Compare  them  with  higher  priced  models.  Then  decide  if  you  wish  to  keep  them' at  oui 
bargain  price  You  talce  no  risk.  If  you  don't  agree  tliat  this  is  the  most  reinarltable  shoe  offei 
ever  made,  return  the  shoes  at  our  expense.    Isn't  that  fair?    Not  a  sLagle  ceiit  of  expense  to  you. 

Men^s  Durable  Work  Shoe 

Made  In  dark  brown  only,    of  selected  materials,   on   the  U.    S.   Army 
Munson  last  adopted  by  the  Government  because  it  proved  so  comfortable 
for  our  boys  over  there.     Only  solid  leather  is  used.     Alade  to  give  com- 
fort.    Needs  no  breaking  in.     We  have  named  this  shoe  our  Roomy  Toe 
last — because  it  is  so  comfortable.       Made    of    genuine     chrome    tanned  j 
boarded  calf   (not  split  leather)   which  Is  specially  treated,   so  as 
to  stand  all  kinds  of  hard  wear.     Blucher  style.     Dust-proof  bel- 
lows  Tongue.    Special  tannage  chrome    Elk    soles.     This    process 
makes     them    wear     resisting — will   outwear    two    leather    soles. 
Reinforced  shank,  all  leather  broad  heel.     Size  6  to  12.     Widths, 
iledium.   Wide  and  Extra  Wide.     Pay  $4  45  on  arrival.     Or- 
der  by   style   number.     But   you   must   use    the    coupon    now. 
If   not    entirely   satisfied   on    arrival    return    shoes    and    your 
money  including  reetum  postage  will  be  refunded. 

No  ta  Sinde  Cent  in  Advance 

Eemember  you   don't   send   a   single   cent   in   ad- 
vance.   We  won't  let  you  take  a  bit  of  risk.    We| 
take  it  all.     Send  the  coupon  at  once  aud  enjoy' 
real  foot  comfort  at  our  bargain  price.  ssss^ "  ^i 


No.   A 

$4. 
e  Pay 


K393 

,45 

Postage 


»Send  Coupon- 


While  our  stock  lasts  we  will  ship  this  wonder- 
fully stylish  model  at  oiu-  introductory  bargain 
price.  Only  one  pair  to 
a  customer.  Jfade  of 
genuine  leather,  gunmetal, 
bUioher  style,  on  our  new- 
A"^P  est  Fifth  Avenue  last. 
Comblues      comfort,     style 


Sign  and  send  coupon  at  once.  Don't 
send  a  cent  with  it.  In  a  few  days  you 
will  receive  the  shoes.  If  you  are  not  en- 
tirely pleased  with  them,  don't  keep  them. 
We  will  cheertully  refund  your  mouej. 
Every  cent  of  it,  including  return  postage. 
Be  sure  to  state  size  and  width.  Send 
now,  before  the  covi^on  gets  away  from 
you  and  you  miss  this  wonderful  bargain. 


and  quality.    Sure  to  give  excellent  wear.    Has  genuine  solid  oak  leather, 

genuine  sewed  soles  and  heels,  and  is  reinforced  throughout.    Sizes  D  to  11. 

Widths  Medium,   Wide   and  ExtrN  Wide.      Pay  54.35  on  arrival.     Send 

to-day  or  you  may  be  too  late,   for  the  supply  at  this  price  is  limited. 

"*  -rMv      Order  by  style  and  number.     Use  coupon  now.     Pay  on  arrival.      If 

not  satisfied  on  arrival  send  them  back  and  your  money,  including 

(«>^i6'"™  postage,  will  be  refunded  at  once. 


No.    AK207 
$4.35 
We  Pay  Postage 


Coupon 


FIFTH  AVENUE  BARGAIN  HOUSE 
Dept.  AK131,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  shoes  illustrated  on  thfse  tvro  paKes  present  to  you  an  opportunity  to  get  barpins  that 
will  never  be  offer-vJ  to  you  again.  We  have  a  very  limited  number  of  tJiQ  models  picturea  at 
the  advijrtiscd  iiricy.    Send  your  order  CiUick  or  you  may  he  too  late. 


est 


id( 


icout  Shoes 


for 


en, 


loys, 


lojB 


Tliosa  desiring  a  shoe  that  is  huiH  to  stand  the  hardest  kmd  of  wear 
should  order  this  model.  It  is  built  to  pioteot  the  feet  durius  the  rot  sLcst 
kind  of  weather  and  to  Eive  comfort  no  matter  where  you  iralk  or  voik. 
Made  of  first  quality  chrome  tippeis  with  highest  grade  chrome  tanned, 
wear  resisting  soles  and  heols — a  process  v.'hich  makes  them  twice  as  dur- 
able. Sewed  soles,  reinforced  with  clinched  nails  fastened.  Dirt  and  uater- 
pnof  bellows  tongue,  special  process  makes  them  acid  and  manure  proof 
Extra  long,  heavy  back  strap  and  leather  pull  strap  to  jnevcnt  ripping  at 
back  Double  stitched  and  rEinfoiojd  tiuouyhout.  Solid  leather  counters 
Smooth  as  a  glove  inside.  Order  imracdiatelj — the  supply  is  limited  at 
the  price.  Don't  send  a  cent  now— just  fill  in  coupon  and  pay  postman 
on  ariival.  Men's  sizes,  6  to  12,  $3.65.  Boys'  sizes  1 
to  6,  $3.15.  Littic  Boys'  sizes,  9  to  l.SVa,  $2  70.  Widths, 
\vide    and    extra   wide.      Don't    delay!      First    come,    first  .iSKsr^.^ 

serred.     We  pay  delivery  charges.     If  the  supply  is  gone,        ^W^^"^ 
we  will  bo  compelled  to  return  youi   order,   or  if  you  are       #• 
dissatisfied  on   arrival  return  shoes   and  your  money  will       ^ 
be   refunded   immediately,    including   all   charges.  ^ 
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/ 
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s,  UFowmg 

and  Cliildren^s  High  C 
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Issses 
Boot 


en  s    No. 
AK217,     $3.65 
.  Eoys'    No. 
AK1C24,  $3.15 

Utile       Boys'      No. 
AK:1043,   $2.70 

We  Pay  Dslivcry 
Cli  arses. 


IVe 
Pay 

Postage 


Tou  reeid;  not  hesitate  to  order  this  number.  It  is  soecially 
bU'.lt  to  corritiine  com/fort,  styile  and  qunlitv  For  Women  and 
GiowinK  Gii;.";  we  have  built  this  shoe  on  our  stylish  medium 
round  toe  last.  For  'Misses  and  Childien  we  have  used  our 
tall  wide  toe  last  which  allows  plenty  of  room  for  the  groiw- 
inff  foot  Both  models  are  made  with  fine  aualitv  erun  metal 
calf  vanxps  and  id'Ull  calf  tops.  Full  weight  solid  oak  sewed 
eoles  which  are  sure  to  wear  well.  Low  solid  'leather  heels. 
Leather  lusoles,  as  smooth  as  silk  insiUle.  Has  leather  back 
btia-p  to  T:)revent  rirrping  at  T>ack  and  is  double  stitched  and 
icimrorcod  throughout,  ^w.  excellent  dress  or  school  shoe  at 
fi  bargain  mice.  Order  your  pair  to-day.  Sen!d)  no  money. 
Just  /fiW  in  couipon  and  rush  it  to  us.  Tour  shoes  will  be  sent 
at  the  adveitised  'price,  ■postpaid.  Pav  postman  on  arrival. 
L  not  entirely  satisfied  on  'arrival  return  shoes  and  we  will 
refunld  your  money,  •including  return  postage.  Every  cent  of  It 
No.  AIi50Jr>'  Women's  and  Growing  Giils'  sizes  314 
to   8.      Pay   S4.95   on   arrival. 

No.  AK4<»15.  Misses'  sizes,  111/2  to  2.     Pay  M.35 
on  arrival. 

Ko.    AK3015.   Children's   sizes   SV2.    to   11, 
N^  Pay  S:i.»,">  on  arrival. 

^^&'f^^!^!^  Widths.   Medium  and  Wide, 

Rush  the  Coupon 
Before  It's  Too  Late 


FIFTH  AVENUE  BARGAIN  HOUSE,  DEPT.  AK131,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Send  shoes  marked   (X).    I-  will  pay  for  shoes  on  arrival.     If  1   am  not  entirely  satisfied  on 
arrival  I  wUl  return  shoes  and  you  will  refund  my  money,  including  return  postage,   immediately. 


[  ]  No.      AK393— Size Width Price 

[  ]  No.      AK207— Size Width Price 

[  ]  No.      AK217— Size Width Price 

r  ]  No.    AK1024— Size Width Price 


$4.45 

[  ]  No. 

4.35 

:  ]  No. 

3.65 

]  No. 

3.15 

[]  No. 

AK1043— Size Width Price  $2.70 

AK5015— Size Width Price  4.95 

AK4015— Size Width Price  4.35 

AK3015— Size Width Price  3.95 
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SAN    PRANClSeO 

INSUMANCG  BkOO. 


PMILAOCLPHlA 
•INAMCI  aLO» 


^^yym/z'i^  1^*©^ 


19  6T.  SWITHIN'S  LANC, 

UONOON.  ertOLANO. 


eSTABUSH  CO   IN  THE  UNITeO  STATES    tGtd 


A  school  for  imparting  scientific  instruction  in  the  treatment  of  the 
human  foot  and  its  appendages  in  health  and  in  disease.  Both  sexes. 
The  faculty  is  made  up  of  experienced  instructors,  eighteen  of  whom  are 
licensed  practitioners  of  medicine.  Podiatry  is  the  modern  term  for 
scientific  foot  care  and  is  a  branch  of  medicine  furnishing  a  broad  field 
of  usefulness  for  the  practitioner  as  well  as  providing  a  vocation  that 
is  remunerative  for  those  qualified  who  apply  themselves.  The  Institute 
is  registered  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  is  provisionally  chartered  by  the  New  York  State  Education  Depart 
ment.      Catalogue  free  on  request.       Address 

REGISTRAR 

TSie  First  Iiistiliite  of  Podiatry 

213-21?  West  12Sth  Stre 

New  York  City 
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Valuable  Home  Study  Course  for 
Beginners  and  Experienced  Men. 


i  have  a  definite  aim,  and  that 
is  to  belp  any  ambitioiis  man  vylio 
desires  to  advance  In  the  electrical 
field,  wliether  he  is  a  beginner  or  a 
practical  man.  During  my  seven- 
teen years  of  practical  and  consult- 
ing experience  in  the  different 
branches  of  electrical  work  I  have 
designed  electrical  courses  for  edu- 
cational institutions.  I  have  con- 
tinually noted  what  men  wanted 
and  needed  in  order  to  succeed. 
And  thus  I  have  designed  and 
written  my  instructions  to  meet 
these  practical  conditions,  with 
which  I  am  familiar  by  actual  first 
hand  knowledge. 


Results  of  My 
Service. 
Practical  electricians 
recommend  my  course 
to  others.  My  stu- 
dents are  promoted 
and  get  better  sala- 
ries. Beginners  get 
employment  in  elec- 
trical work  after  tak- 
ing my  course  a  short 
while. 


Bumess  Electrical  Scliool 


That  is  why  I  received  such  let- 
ters as  the  following;  "I  took  some 
of  my  lessons  down  to  the  plant 
and  studied  them,  The  superin- 
tendent saw  them  and  asked  me 
what  they  were,  so  I  told  him.  The 
next  day  he  informed  me  tliat  I 
would  draw  $150.00  instead  of 
$110.00,  This  came  in  very  handy 
for  me,  of  course.  Hoping  to  hear 
from  my  exams  real  soon,  I  re- 
main, your  pupil,  G.  D.  Waters, 
Fairview,  W.  Va." 

So,  if  you  are  Interested,  send 
for  the  Burgess  Catalogue  which 
tells  the  whole  story.  Payments  on 
easy  monthly  instalments. 

W747    E.    42a    St.. 
LOOl    CHICAGO.   ILL. 


If  You  Are  Earning  Less  Than 


and  like  to  draw — you  should  study 


LIAL 


Leading  Art  Managers — the  men  who 
know — recommend  us  and  employ  our 
students.  We  will  guarantee  to  make 
you  successful-— Learn  at  home  in  your  spare 
time — or  in  our  resident  school — Day  or 
Evening.  Write  for  FREE  illustrated  cat- 
alogue. 

Art  School,  728, 116  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Branch  School,  287  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Nothing    T.Jko    Plain    Bitio-"Pliosphate    to 

Put   on   Finn,  Healthy  Flesh   and 

to    IncTcaso    StrciiKtli,    Vigoi' 

and  Nerve  ForcCi 


GEORGIA  HAMILTON, 


Judging  from  the  countless  preparations 
and  treatments  which  ai-e  continually  be- 
ing advertised  for  the  purpose  of  malting 
thin  people  ilesihy,  developing  arms,  neck 
and  bust,  and  replacing  ugly  hollows  and 

angles  by  tho 
soft  curved 
lines  of 
health  and 
beauty,  there 
are  evidently 
thousands  of 
men  and 
women  who 
keenly  feel 
their  exces- 
sive t  h  i  n- 
ness. 

T  h  1  n  n  ess 
and  weak- 
ness are 
often  due 
t  o  starved 
nerves.  Our 
bodies  need 
moia  phos- 
phate than 
is  contained 
i  u  modern 
i'oods-  Pihy- 
slcians  claim 
there  is  notlhlinsr  that  ■will  stl"PT)ly  this  de- 
ficiency so  well  as  the  organic  phosphate 
known  among  druj^gists  aa  bitro-phos- 
D'hate.  whiah  is  inexpensive  and  is  sold  by 
most  all  druggists  under  a  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  back.  By  feeding 
the  nerves  directly  and  by  supplying  the 
body  cells  with  the  necessary  phosphoric 
food  elements,  bitro-iphosphate  should 
produce  a  welcome  transformation  in  the 
appearance,  tlie  increase  irt  weight  fre- 
quently    being    astonishing. 

Increase  in  weight  also  carries  with  it 
a  general  improvement  in  the  health. 
Nervousness,  sleeplessness  and  lack  of 
energy,  which  nearly  alway.'a  accompany 
excessive  thinness,  should  soon  disappear, 
dull  eyes  ought  to  brighten,  and  palo 
cheeks  glow  with  the  bloom  of  perfect 
health,  /Miss  Georgia  Ha^mllton,  who  was 
once  thin  and  frail,  reporting  iher  own 
experience,  writes:  "Bitro-Phosphate  has 
brought  about  a  magic  transformation 
with  me.  I  gained  15  pounds  and  never 
before    felt    so    well." 

CAUTION: — ».\lthouEli  .Wtro-i^hosphate 
Is  unsurpassed  for  relieving  nervousness, 
sleeplessness  and  general  weakness,  it 
should  not,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  in- 
crease weight,  be  used  by  anyone  who 
does  not  desire  to  put  on  flesh. 


Pi-fost  Indigestion  Comes  Frcni 

**Acid    Stomach/'      Bisiir- 

ated    Magnesia    Neiitra° 

lizes  Stomach  Aci^Iso 

If  you  suffer  from  dyspepsia 
01-  indigestion,  drop  pepsin,  bi.^- 
muth,  charcoal,  soda  and  artificial 
digestive  aids  for  a  while.  Instead, 
try  neutralizing  the  acids  in  your 
storaach  with  a  little  Bisurated 
Magi'esia  and  see  how  fine  youi 
stomach  feels  and  act?.  Relieved 
of  excess  acid  your  stoaiach  can 
probably  digest  anything- a  heaitlry, 
norma]  stomacli  should  digest. 
You'll   need  no  help   from  drugy. 


For  Dyspepsiaj  Indigestion 


Heartburn,  Belching,  Sour,  Acid 
Stomach,  Gas  in  Stomach,  etc., 
take  a  teaspoonfui  of  Bisurated 
Magnesia  in  a  half  glass  of  hot 
water  after  eating.  Is  safe,  pleas- 
ant and  harmless  to  use  and  gives 
almost  instant  relief.  It  neutra- 
lizes stomach  acidity  and  sweetens 
the  food  contents  so  that  di- 
gestion is  easy  and  painless.  Sold 
by  druggists  everywhere. 
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EMBARRASSED 


Success 
nowadays, 
either 
socially  or 
In  business, 
calls    for 
the  posses- 
sion of 
POISE, 
CONFI- 
DENCE, 
RESOLU- 
TION and 
a   POSI- 
TIVE, 
VIGOR- 
OUS PER- 
SONALITY 

If  you  find  yourself  lacking  in 
these  essential  mental  qualifications 
you  are  handicapped  by  a  condition 
which,  no  matter  how  brilliant  you 
may  be,  will  always  prevent  you  from 
enjoying  the  fruits  which  your  m- 
tellect  may  justly  entitle  you  to. 

The  VERiITAS  SCIENICE  INSTI- 
TUTE'S course  of  treatment  for  the 
various  forms  of  SHYNESS  and 
LACK  OF  SEL,F-00NTy30iU  basea 
on  the  methods  made  so  famous  by 
those  giants  of  mental  science.  Doc- 
tors Charcot,  Levy,  etc.,  of  the  Nancy 
Institute  of  France,  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  we  are  justified  in  say- 
ing that  we  cannot  conceive  of  a 
case  in  which  our  course  of  treat- 
ment will  not  have  beneficial  results. 

If  vou  suffer  from  any  form  of 
S'HYN^ESS,  acquired  or  otherwise, 
such  as  SELF  -  CONSCIOUlSNESS, 
E^IBAjRRASSME'NT,  T  I  1M  I  D  ITY, 
LACK  OP  MENTAL  CONTROL,  fill 
in  the  coupon  below  and  let  us  tell 
you  how  you  can  easily,  quickly  and 
permanently  overcome  your  com- 
plaint and' acquire  a  positive,  confi- 
dent and  a  magnetic  personality. 

THE  VERITAS  SCIENCE 


N.   Y.   CITY 


1400   BROADWAY, 

Desk— 4 


TO    THE    PRINK:IPAL: 

Please  send  me  without  oTDliga 
tions  on  my  part  full  details  of 
your  methods  for  overcoming 
(specify  form  at  trouble)  and  how 
I  can  acquire  a  powerful  and  maig- 
netio    personality. 

State  trouble 


Name 


//  Lincoln    Had 
Written  the 


s 


This  Nation 


You  and  your 
children,  and  your 
children's  children 
■nould  OTTO  that 
history  and  treas- 
ure It  as  the  greatest  literary  work  ever  pro- 
duced by  an  American. 

Where  Lincoln  and  Washington  stood  above 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  Woodrow  Wilson  now 
stands  Above  all  the  great  men  of-  other 
nations,  his  giant  intellect  towers.  And  this 
— the  greatest  man  in  the  world  to-day — has 
written   the   history   of   the   nation — ^Ilead  a 

HISTORY  Oime  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

By  Woodrow  Wilson 

You  Imow  our  history  from  the  point  of 
yiew  of  a  lonely  giant  surrounded  by  the  seas. 
But  ^ou  must  learn  it  afresh  as  that  of  the 
most  powerful  neighbor  among  other  neighbors 
of   power  and   standing 

The  volumes  are  enriched  and  enlivened  by 
1,350  pictures,  in  brilliant  colors,  painted  by 
America's    greatest    artists. 

And  besides  all  this,  these  volumes  contain 
reproductions  of  the  great  state  papers  upon 
which  our  history  is  based.  Maps,  charters, 
treaties — the  resources  of  the  world's  greatest 
libraries — photographs,  drawings  and  an  ex- 
haustive   index — all    are   yours. 

Less  Than  Half    Price— ^ou' now 

lies  the  richness  of  this  e3traordinary  set  of 
books.  Before  you  now  lies  the  opportunity  of 
looking  over  them  carefully  at  your  leisure, 
without  any  cost  to  yourself.  Before  you  now 
lies  a  price  low  indeed  for  so  wonderful  a  set. 
$60.00  was  the  price  of  the  set,  but  we  felt 
that  these  books  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
Americans  and  by  making  one  very  large 
edition,  we  have  reduced  the  price  to  less  than 
half. 

Send  your  coupon  now.  The  books  are  going 
fast.  Don't  miss  this  opportunity— it  won't 
come   back. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

192  Franklin  Square,  New  York 

Please  send  me  the  New  Documentary  Edi- 
tion of  President  Wilson's  History  of  the 
American  People,  in  10  volumes.  I  may  keep 
the  set  10  daj's  for  examination  and  return 
it  to  you  at  your  expense  if  I  do  not  want  it. 
Otherwise  I  will  send  $1  50  within  5  days  and 
$2  a  month  for  14  mouths.  W.  A  1920 

Name     

Address    •• 

Occupation 

lO^i  added  tO'  price  in  Canada 
because  of  tariff. 
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Weekly  Market  Letter  ®m  Keqwe^t  | 


Telephoaae  Reeto?  4555-455^ 


CONSULT  OUM  STATISTICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Send!  tor  Emklet  GIvmg  Hlgti  and  L^w 
Prices  ©I  Curb  Stocks  for  Year 


"i^SMSISMSMSiMSMSMSISMSM^I^ISMm 


Mail,  telephone,  telegraph 
and  cable  orders  given  most 
prompt  and  careful  attention. 


Catalogues  fui-nished  Free» 

State  the   character  of  the 

Subject  in  which  interested. 

Address  Dept.  H. 


BECOME  A  PROFESSIONAL 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

The  very  oppor- 
tunity for  the  man 
seeking  a  good  sal- 
ary and  an  assured 
future.  Good  paying  positions  open 
everywhere;  rapid  advancciacnl, 
fascinating  work.  Greater  range  of 
opportunities  for  high  salaries  ov 
a  business  of  your  own  than  in 
any  other  line.  Three  months' 
course   covers  all  branches: 

MOTION  PICTURE- 
COMMERCIAL-POETRAITURE 

Practical  instruction  with  modem 
equipment.  Day  or  evening  classes; 
easy  terms.  Send  for  complete 
catalog. 

The  School  of  Kecognized  S'lyeriorUy 

K  Y.  INST.  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Dept.  201        141  W.  S6lh  St..  N.  Y.  Cily 
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Flctora  No.  1— Shows  how  tohaeeo  has  nearly  wrecked  a  man's  career,  Ee  has  become  nervous,  dyspeptic  and 
irritable;  he  cannot  sleep  well,  has  lost  his  energy  and  ambitwn.  So.2— The  doctor  says:  "J'm  giving  you  this 
medicine  but  it  will  do  very  little  good,  unless  you  stov  killing  yourself  with  tobacco."  No.  Z— Still  a  slave: 
another  collapse.  No.  i—Wife  reads  advertisement  of  Mr.  Woods.  No.  0—  Writes  for  Woods'  FREE  BOOK, 
Ho.  i— Being  convinced  by  multitude  of  proofs,  tie  has  ordered  remedy  which  «  m  box  postman  is  now  deliver' 
tng.  No.  I—Has  begun  to  overcome  tobacco  craving.  Already  is  feeling  much  better;  vigor  and  ambition  re, 
turning.  Ho.  8~Surprising  improvement;  all  craving  gone,  filled  with  new  courage  and  backed  by  good 
health.  No.  9 — Beginning  anew.  No  in— Succeeding  in  business.  No.  11 — Mo  trouble  to  resist  temptation  of 
tobacco  in  any  form.   No.  12— By  clear-headedness,  good  health  and  energy,  he  has  now  become  prosperous. 

Would  You  Like  to  Quit  Tobacco  Quickly  and  Easily  and  Enjoy 
Yourself  a  Thousand  Times  Better  While  In   Robust   Health? 

Why  continue  to  commit  slow  Buiclde  wlien  yon  can 
live  a  really  contented  life,  if  you  only,  get  youi 
body  and  nerves  right?  It  is  unsafe  and  torturing  to 
attempt  to  nd  oneself  of  tobacco  by  suddenly  stopping  with  "vrill-power" 
— don't  do  It.  The  correct  way  is  to  eliminate  nicotine  poisoa 
from  the  system,  and  genuinely  overcome  the  craving. 
Tobacco  is  poisonong  and  seriously  injures  health  in  several  -ways,  causing  such  dl* 
orders  as  nervous  ojrspepsia,  sleeplessness*  gaa  belching,  gnawing,  or  other  uncomfortable  sensation 
In  stomach ;  constipation,  headache,  weak  eyes,  loss  of  vicor,  red  spots  on  skin,  throat  irri" 
tation,  catarrh,  aatnina,  bronchitis,  lieart  failure,  melancholy,  lung  trouble,  impure  (poisoned' 
blood,  heartburn,  torpid  liver,  loss  of  appetite,  bad  teeth,  foul  breath,  lassitude,  lack  of  am, 

bition,  weakening  "ud  tailing  out  of  bair  and  many  other  f"' "" ■"'  — — -       m^m^tBm  Ban^H 

disorders. 

Overcome  that  peculiar  nervousness  and  cravine 
tor  cigarettes,  cigars,  pipe,  chewins' tobacco,  or  snuff. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  receive  FRKK  a  carefully 
C6mpiled  treatise  on  the  subject,  containing  Interest- 
ing and  valuable  information  that  you  should  be  glad  to  learn 
about.  This  book  tells  all  about  the  renowned  THREB 
DA  YS'lBf  ETHOD  by  which  thousands  and  thousands 
saved  themselves  from  the  life-wrecking  tobacco 
habit.  Full   particulars,  including  the  book  on  tobacco  and 

snuff  habit,  will  be  mailed  FREE  TO  YOU,  in  plain  wrap-  I 

per,  postpaid. .  All  you  need  do  la  merely  REQUEST  IT.     A  postcard  will  do.    Address: 

EDWA510  J.WOODS,  TA-294,  Station  F,  Mew  York,  N.Y. 

NOTE.— To  those  who  are  injuring  their  health,  making  themselves  nervous,  dyspeptic,  etc,  by  excessive 
use  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  pipe,  snuff  or  che<ving  tobacco; — now  you  may  easily  become  your  own  master. 


FREE    LESSONS 


Let  us  have  the  chance  to 
prove  to  you  that  K.  I.  Short- 
/hand  is  the  best,  because  it  is 
the  easiest  to  learn,  is  .the 
most  practical  for  general  use  and  is  the  cheapest  in  cost.  You  positively  can. 
learn  in  5  evenings;  then  attain  ."speed  in  ■writing:.  To  prove  this,  let  us  send 
you  FREE  specimen  lessons.  You  will  be  convinced.  Many  who  were  lea/rning 
other  systems  have  giiven  them  up  to  'learn  K.  I.  Shorthand.    Address 


KING    INSTITUTE,  EA-294,  Station 
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F,  New  York  City, 


'Comfort  Exitension  Shoes 
make  iLame  People  look 
and  walk  natural.  Keady 
made  shoes  can  be  worn 
with  all  our  extension  [ 
slioes.  Write  or  call  for ' 
particulars.        Tel.  Plaza  Il2i67. 

COMFORT  ORTHOPEDIC  SHOE  CO. 

1003  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  Opp.  Bloomingdales. 


DUCK'S 

BIG  300  Dp.  ELECTRICAL 
AND  WIRELESS  CATALOG 

Mailed  upon  receipt 
af  12c  in  stamps  or 
coin  wihicli  may  be 
deducted  on  first  dol- 
lar purchase.  Cata- 
losue  contains  160 
Da^res  of  TVireless  in- 
strumenitg  and  140 
pages  of  electrical 
sunplies. 

THE  WILLIAM  B.  DUCK  CO. 
I  243-24S  Superior  St.        Toledo,  Ohio 


Transfer,  Name  Plates, 
Trade  Marks,  Ornaments, 
etc.  printed  by  "Globe" 
Process  caa  be  quickly  and 
permanently  applied  on 
Machinery,  Automobiles, 
Wagons,  Sporting  Goods, 
Furniture,  Musical  Instru- 
ments, etc.  Send  copy  for 
auotations.  Prompt,  deliver- 
ies. GLOBE  DECALCOMANIE  CO.,  Factory, 
115  First  St.,  Newai-k,  N.  J.  Pacific  Coast 
Office,  1785  Green  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Ouarsnteed  for  4©0®  i^iles 

Stro.ig  Double  Treed  Tires  are  recoa' 
Btructed  by  our  skilled  mechanics,  made  of 
double  the  atnonnt  of  f  e'ori(;  than  any  ordi> 
nary  tire.  Free  from  punctures  or  blow- 
outs. Our  customers  receive  f  rora  4,000  to 
10,000  miles  of  service.    Iteliner  Free. 

Order  today  at  these  low  prices: 

Price  Price 

Tirss   Xubea         Size         Tires  Tubes 
$5.60   $1.60         34x4 $8.75    ?2.60 


Size 

30x3 

30x3J^.. 
31x3>5.. 
32x3}^.., 
31x4..„. 

82x4 

33x4 , 

Send 


6.B0 
6.75 
7.00 
8.00 
8.25 
8.60 


1.75 
1.85 
2.00 
2.25 
2.40 
2.50 


Size 
34x4.... 

BixiH...  10.00 
35x4K...  11.00 
SSxiH...  11.50 

35x5 12.60 

36x5 12.76 

37x5 12.75 


3.00 
3.15 
3.40 
3.60 
S.6S 
3.76 


$2.00  deposit  for  eaoh  tire  or- 
dered, balance  C.  O.  D.  Tires  shipped 
subject  to  >your  examination.  State 
whetiier  S.  S.  or  Cl,  plain  or  non- 
fkid  is  desired.  Ail  same  price.  By 
sending  full  amount  of  order  you  can 
save  5  per  cent. — our  special  cash  with- 
order   discount. 


1 


Strong  Tire  iM 

3019  Michigan 

Dept,  130 

60 


Chicago.  EI. 


Fatness  is  Fatal  to  Health  and  Beauty 

Improve  your  health.  Live  longer.  Become  stiors 
attractive.  Enjoy  life.  Use  the  very  best,  the  genu- 
Incj  simple  method.      Remember,  it  is  guaranteed. 


No  snore  worry  about  your  over-stoutnesa.  Take 
Oil  of  Korein,  follow  the  simple,  health-improving 
Korein  7  System  and  it  is  positively  guaranteed  you  will 
lose  10  to  69  pounds — w^hatever  amount  of  superfluous 
fat  you  need  to  be  rid  of —or  this  self  treatment  vs^ill 
cost  you  nothing.     We  offer  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee! 

Measure  and  weigh  yourself  now ;  watch  the  delight- 
ful steady  reduction.  Become  healthier,  younger  in 
appearance,  more  active  and  attractive ;  gain  real  beauty. 

This  method  is  also  guaranteed  to  be  perfectly  harm- 
less. Oil  of  Korein  is  not  a  laxative;  contains  no  thyroid 
—but  is  a  vegetalized  oil  containing  genuine  fucus  vesic' 
ulosus,  an  ingredient  obtained  from  certain  seaweeds. 
Men  and  women  are  astonished  at  the  reduction — after 
all  else  had  failed.    Recommended  by  physicians. 


A  prominent  Philadeiphian,  George  Reynolds,  Wal- 
ton Avenue,  lost  20  lbs.  the  first  month  and  continued 
using  Oil  of  Korein,  massaging  himself  daily,  until  he 
reduced  64  lbs.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hansen,  Plattsville,  re- 
duced 20  lbs.  in  less  than  2  months.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Pat- 
rick, Niland,  wanted  to  reduce  8  lbs.  and  did  so  in  two 
woeks.    An  Albany  business  rnan,  F.  G.  Drev/,  lost  56 


to 


melt 


lbs.  in  3  months.     Many  say   "fat  seems 
away"j  or  "measurements  decrease  like  magic    , 
Legions  of  voluntary  testimonials. 

Don't  carry  the  tedious  burden  of  unhealthy  fat.  Be- 
come slender  and  attractive  by  this  superior  easy  method. 
Amaze  yourself  and  friends.     Increase  your  efficiency! 

Oil  cf  Korein  comes  in  tabules,  easy  to  take.  Buy  & 
small  bos  at  any  busy  pharmacy;  or  the  druggist  will  get 
it  for  you.  Or,  write  us  and  we  will  mail  you  a  box  in 
plain  wrapper,  which  you  may  pay  for  when 
it  coiues  to  you.    Begin  reducing  now ! 

New  Book  "Reduce  Weight  Happily"  gives  belpiul 
information.  Will  be  mailed  f re«  on  request.  Cut  thio 
edvertisement  out  and  keep  it.  Do  not  lose  this  chance 
of  a  lifetime  to  izQDro ve  yourself  tnarvelously.  Address] 

KOREIN  CO.,  NC-294,  Sta.F.>NewYork^ 
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Sexo,  Ausco  and 
Premo    Caiucras. 

Also  XENSKS  of 
every  description. 
Write  at  cnc©  <or 
Latest  FREE 


BA  R^iiBo  OKAfi^CaHii 


Offering  hundreds  of  toth  used,  and 
new  CAMERAS,  KODAKS  and  I'HOTO 
SUPPtLIES. 

10    DAYS'    FBKE    TRIAL 

Mo'ney  back  if  unsatisfactory.  If 
you  desire  to  trade,  or  are  in  doubt 
about  making  a  proper  selection  for 
your  special  need,  we  will  gladly  fur- 
nish advice  regardless  of  whether  you 
purchase. 

Central  Camera  Company 

124  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE. 
Dept.    K-5,    Chicago,    HI. 


THE  MARVELOUS 


PORT-O- PHONE 

IS  AN  AID  TO  THE 


that  really  ATDS.  Prove  this  at  our  expense.  Let 
ua  send  a  POBT-0-PHONE  to  you  for  FIFTEEN 
DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL,  without  deposit  or  any  obli- 
gation on  joar  nart.  Prove  in  your  own  way  that 
tho  PORTO-PHONE  gives  you  iiuraeasuiably 
EASIJiR.  Bi'TTER  and  rjLEAKER  hearmg  than 
you  can  oij. <■,  ■   tUrougli  any  other  means. 


Its  distinctively  natural,  mellow  tones  brought  so 
soothingly    to   your   ear.    will    ASTOUND   YOU. 

Our  booklet  "HOW  DEAFNESS  IS  AIDED,"  is 
yotirs  for  the  aslcing.  Write  for  your  copy  to-day. 
Or  call  for  booklet,  freo  demonstration  and  advice. 

THE   PORT-O-PHONE   CORPOfRATION 

1935  Broadway,  New  Vo?-k  City. 

Canadian  Offices:   206  St.  Catherine  St.,  E.,  Montreal 
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Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 
New  Flats  &  Fillers-New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands— OatSs  Sprouters 

Sendfor  Free  Catalogue  Ddscriblns  Our 

Poultry    Supplses 
H.  K.  BRUNNER 

Dept,  W,  209  OUA^3E  ST.,  N,  Y. 


GOV'T 
TESTED 


4-LB.  FIBRE  LEGS  — ON  EASY  TERMS 


Orthopedic  Braces  for  all  Deformities.      Send  for  Booklet,     .  „    _ 

MINNEAPOLIS    ARTIFICIAL    LIMB    CO..   662   Dean    Building,   Minneapolis,   Minn.,    ».  S.  A. 


mm/m 


WRITE  FOR  FKEE  CATALOU.     Over  4,0UU  illustrations  of  JJia 
monds.  Watches,   Jewelry,   etc.     Select  any  article  desired,  have 
it  sent  to  you  prepaid.     If  satisfactory,  send  us  one-fifth  cf  the 

purchase  price  and  keep  it,    balance    in    eight    equal    monthly 

amounts.     No  Interest  Charged.     No  Security  Required.     Write  Today  Dept.  W.  A. 

JAMES  BERGMAN  f;,?b,tb'e1f",8%"''  NEW  YORK 
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ew  Hair  Growth 


HAIR   GROWN  ON   MR.   BRITTAIN'S   BALD    HEAD   BY 
INDIANS'    MYSTERIOUS    HAIR    GROWER 

My  head  at  the  top  and  back  was  ahsolutoly  Isald.  The  Bcalp 
-V7as  shiny.  An  expert  said  that  as  he  thought  the  hair  roots  were 
extinct,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  my  ever  having  a  new  hair  growth. 
Yet  now,  at  an  age  over  66,  I  have  a  luxuriant  gro-wth  of^soft, 
strong,  lustrous  hair!  No  trace  of  baldiiess.  ""'  '  " 
here  are  from  my  photographs. 

Indians*    Secret    of 


The  pictures  shown 


lair    Growth    Free 


From  recent  photo. 


At  a  time  when  I  had  become  discouraged  at 
trying  various  hair  lotions,  tonics,  specialists' 
treatments,  etc.,  I  came  across,  in  my  travels,  a 
Cherokee  Indian  "medicine  man"  who  had  an 
elixir  that  he  asseverated  would  grow  my  hair. 
Although  I  had  but  little  faith,  I  gave  it  a  trial. 

To  my  amazement  a  light  fuzz  soon  appeared.  It  developed,  day  by 
clay,  into  a  healthy  growth,  and  ere  long  my  hair  was  as  prolific  as  m 
my  youthful  days.  . 

That  I  zvas  astonished  and  happy  is  expressing  my  state  of  mind  mildly. 

Obviously,  the  hair  roots  had  "not  been  dead,  but  were  dormant  in 
the  scalp,   awaiting  the  fertilizing  potency  of  the  mysterious  pomade. 

I  negotiated  for  and  "^eame  into  possession  of  the  principle  for 
preparing  this  mysterious  elixir,  now  called  Kotalko,  and  later  had 
the  recipe  put  into  practical  form  by  a  chemist. 

That  my  own  hair  growth  was  permanent  has  been  amply  proved. 
Many  men  and  women,  also  children,  have  reported  satisfactory  results  from  Kotalko. 


Thoto  when  bald. 


My  honest  belief  is  that  hair  roots  rarely  die  even  When 

the   hair   falls    out    through   dandruff,    fever,    excessive    dryness 

or  other  disorders.     I  have  been  told  by 

t    experts   that    often  when   hair   falls   out 

A        +V»o     vrtnfo      hcinnma      irnhpHi^pr?      ■writ.hin      the 


ECIPE 


For  women's  hair. 


the    roots    become    imbedded   within    the 

scalp,  covered  by  hard  skin,  so  that  they 

remain  for  a  time  like  bulbs  or  seeds  in 

a  bottle  which  will  grow  when  fertilized. 

Shampoos    (which    contain    alkalis)    and 

hair    lotions    which    contain    alcohol    are 

enemies    to    the    hair,    as    they_  dry    it, 

making  it  brittle.  Kotalko  contains  those 

elements     of     nature     which     give     new 

vitality  to  the  scalp  and  hair.     To  prove        ,    ,  .       _^-,_ 

the  GENUINENESS  of  Kotalko,  I  will  send  the  recipe  FBEE 

on  request.     Or  I  will  mail  a  testing  box  of  Kotalko  with  the 

recipe     for    10    cents,    silver    or    stamps.       Satisfy    yourself.. 

You    want    to    stop    falling   hair,    eliminate    dandruff    or    cover 

that  bald   spot  with  healthy  hair.     Get  the  testing  box,   apply 

once  or  twice   daily — watch   in  your  mirror  I      Address: 


JOHN  HART  BRnTAIN,_BB-294,  Station  F,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find   10   ceats  for  whioli  send  a  testing  box  of  famous  KOTALKO.   a^so 
the    genuine    recioe. 


iName    and    Address . 


.B!B-2a4. 
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Every  reader 
of  this  almanac 
who  is  under  a 

nervous  strain,  lacks  NERVE  FORCE,  POWER  or  ENERGY, 
and  particularly  those  who  are  subject  to  "WEAKNESS  and 
EXCESSIVE  DRAINS  on  the  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  should  not 
fail  to  send  to  Winchester  &  Co.,  the  Pioneer  Manufacturers  of 
Hypophosphite  Preparations  (Est.  61  years),  P.  O.  Box  E.  147 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y„  for  their  free  booklet  on  NERVOUSNESS, 
LOST  VITALITY,  ^^ETC. 

"I  know  of  no  remedy  in  whole  Materia  Medica  equal  to 
your  Specific  Pill  in  Nervous  Debility." — Adolph  Behre,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry,  N.  Y. 

"For  Neurasthenia  the  Hypophosphites  are  our  mainstays." 
—Dr.  J.  G.  Roberts,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  more  ionest  remedy  for  Ner- 
vous Debility  than  your  Specific  Pill," — B,  R.,  Princeton,  111. 

(No  C.  O.  D.  or  Treati^ent  Scheme) 

Price  SI. 00   (and  war  tax)  per  Box  or  bottle  (Sent  nreoald  in  the  U.  S.I 
For   Weak  Lungs  Use  Winchester's   HyporihosDVtes  of  Lime  'and   Soda. 
For  Kidnew  and  Liver  Oorapflainits  Use  Winclieater's  HyipoDhoisPhites  of 
Manganese, 


If  you  suffer  from 

Debility,  Nsvvous- 
ness,  Lame  Back, 
Lack  of  VigQr, 
Rheumatism,  Lum- 
bago, Dyspepsia,  Poor  Circulation, 
Insomnia,  kiclney,  liver  or  bladder 
weakness  or  any  trouble  due  to  low 
vitality,  send  for  our  Free  Book  tell- 
ing all  about  the  genuine  Sanden 
Electric  Belts,  and  how  they  are 
soTd  on  60  days'  trial,  with  no  cost 
to  you  unless  you  are  absolutely 
satisfied. 

This  is  your  chance  to  get  back 
your  strength,  to  become  well,  vig- 
orous and   capable  without  the  use 


of  drugs  and  with 


no  risk  of  losing 
money.  Just 

wear      the      belt. 

about  your  ^aist 
nights  and  watch  the  effect. 

The  Sanden  Herculex  Belt  is  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  the  offer  we 
make  to  you  is  absolutely  genuine. 
Uncle  Snm  is  there  to  see  that  we 
cany  it  out  and  that  you  are  pro- 
tected. 

Our  illustrated  book  iells  all. 
Write  for  your  copy  to-day,  sent 
posti^aid,  or  if  nearby  call  at  office 
for  free  demonstration  and  test. 
Address: 


THE  HERCU!,E  X  CO.  (Dept.  W),  1416  Broadway,  New  York 

1S4 


^■ 


'"Rain  When  you  Want  It** 

BY  INSTALLING 

CORNELL  SYSTEMS 

d  IF 


i!^ 


Overhead  System  lor  Truck  Gardens 


ENGINEERS  and  CONTRACTORS 

Plumbing  Heating  Lighting 

Room  507,  Everett  Building,  New  York 


Atii-acHve  Ilhtsfraied  Backlef  en  Request 


I 


Underground    System,    for    Lavviis 
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New  Method  Makes  Miisic 
Amazingly  Easy  To  Learn 


liCam  to  Play  or  Sins  in  Snare  Time  at  way— teach  you  to  play  .-^^ 
Home  —  Every  Step  Made  Simple  as  A  or  slug  by  note.  No  \v 
B     C     by     Print  -  and  -  l*ictiire     Xessons     "  trick " 


Xliat  You   Can't   Go  Wrong   On. 
TRY  IT  ON  APPROVAL 

Entire  Cost  Only  a  Few  Cents  a  Lesson— 
and  Nothinsr  Wliaitever  to  Tay  Unless 
Vou  Are  Satisfied. 

How  often  have  you  wished  tliat  you  knew  how  to 
play  the  violin  or  piano — or  whatever  your  favorite 
instrument  may  be — or  that  you  could  talie  part  in 
einging? 

How  many  an  evening's  pleasure  has  been  utterly 
spoiled  and  ruined  by  the  admission  "I  can't  sing," 
or  "No,   I   am  sorrj',   but  I  can't  play. 


music,  no 
"numbers,"  no  make- 
shifts of   any   klud. 

I  call  my  method 
"  new  "■ — simply  because 
it  is  so  radically  different 
from  the  old  and  hard- 
to-undei  stand  ways  of 
teaching  music.  But  my 
metliod  is  thoroughly 
time  tried  and  proven. 
Over  225,000  successful 
pupils — in  all  parts  of 
the  world,   and  including 


At  all  social  gatherings,  some  one  is  sooner  or  later    all    ages    from    boys    and ._ 

sure  to  suggest  music.  When  the  others  gatlier  around    girls    of    7    to    8    to    men    and    womea    of    70 — are 
for  the  fun,  tlie  one  who  can  take  no  part  feels  hope-    the   proof, 
lesslj   out  of  it— a  wall  flower 


— a  mere  listener  and  looker 
onl 

Or  those  long  and  lonesome 
evenings  at  home,  when  min- 
utes seem  like  hours — how 
luickly  .the  time  would  pass 
if  you  could  spend  it  at  the 
piano  or  organ — or  in  making 
a.  violin  "talk."  or  in  enjoying 
some  other  instriunent. 

And  now,  at  last,  this 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  that 
you  have  so  often  virished  for 
can  easily  be  added  to  your 
daily  life. 

No  need  to  join  a  class  or 
pin  yourself  down  to  certain 
hours  for  lessons  or  practice. 
No  need  to  pay  a  dollar  or 
more  per  lesson  to  a  private 
teacher.  Neither  the  question 
of  time  nor  expense  is  any 
longer  a  bar — every  one  of  the 
obstacles  that  have  been  con- 
fming  your  enjoyment  to  mere 
listenmg  have  now  been  re- 
moved. 


Learn  to  Play  by  Note 


For    Beginners    or 
Advanced      Pupils 

HARMONY   AND 
COMPOSITION, 
SIGHT   SINGING, 
GUITAR, 
UKULELE, 
HAWAIIAN 
STEEL    GUITAR, 
HARP, 
CORNET. 
PICCOLO, 
TROMBONE 


riANO, 

ORGAN, 

VIOLIN, 

VIOLA, 

BANJO, 

TENOR   BANJO, 

MANDOLIN, 

CLARINETi 

FLUTE, 

SAXOPHONE, 

CELLO, 


My  'method  of  teaching  music  by  »aU— in  your  wjien  learning  to  olay  or 
lare  time  at  home,  with  no.  strangers  aromid  to  continue  to  confine  y 
_. ..„..    _.«oi,„n  if  artin.y.inely  easy  to  leain  lo     _ .,  ■' ,.    ._    i:_.._„: 


Imijarrair vou— makes  IVamazingly  easy  to 
sing   by   note    or    to   play   any 
instrument. 

You  don't  need  to  know  tue 
first  thing  about  music  to 
begin— don't  need  to  know  one 
note  from  another.  Wy 
method  takes  out  all  the  hard 

part-r-overcomes  all  the  diffi- 
culties—makes  your  progrc;s3 
easy,   rapid   and  sure. 

Whether     for     an     advanced 

p  u  p  i  1  •  or    a    beginner,    my 

method  is  a  revolutionary 
Improvement  over  the  old 
methods  used  by  private  teach-  j 
eis  The  lessons  I  send  you 
explain  every  point  and  show  '  „ 
ever}'  step  in  simple  Print-and-Picture  form  that 
you  can't  go  wrong  on — every  step  is  made  as  clear 
as  A  B  C.  My  method  makes  each  step  so  easy 
to    understand    and    practise    that 


But  I  don't  ask  you 
to  iudg'9  my  methoda 
by  what  others  say  or 
by  wtoat  'I  myself  s§,y. 
You  can  talce  any 
course  on  trial — singling 
or  any  instrument  you 
prefer — and  .iudge  en- 
tirely by  your  •  own 
progress.  If  for  any 
reason  you  are  not 
satisfied  with,  tlie  course 
or  with  Tvhat  you  learn 
from  it,  fhen  It  won't 
cost  you'  a  single 
penny.  I  guarantee 
satisfaction.  On  the 
other  liand.  If  you  are 
pleased  with  the  course, 
the  total  cost  amounts 
to  only  a  few  cents  a 
lesson,  with  your  music 
and    everything    also    included. 

1-  sing  is  so  easy, 
our  employment 
of  music  to  mere  listening?  Why  not  at 
least  let  me  send  you  my  free  book  that 
tells  you  all  about  my  methods?  I  know 
you  will  find  this  book  absorbingly  inter- 
esting, simply  becau.se  it  slhows  you  liow 
easy  it  is  to  turn  your  wdsli  to  play  or  sing 
into  an  actual  fact.  Just  now  I  am  mak- 
ing a  special  short- time  offer  that  cuts 
the  Cost  per  lesson  in  two^ — send  your 
name  now,  before  this  special  offer  is 
witlidrawn.  No  obligation — simply  use  .tho 
coupon  or  send  your  name  and  addiess  in 
a  letter  or  on  a  postcard. 

U.  S.  School  of  Music 

1131    Brunswick   Bldg.   NEW   YORK 


tu    txxxu.  =.<„...    ....V.    ^.»v,...»    Mr.   DAVID  J.   KEREP.  President    . 

even  children   only   7   to   10   years  XT.    S.    School    of    Music.    1131    Bi-unswiGK 
old    have    quickly    become    accom-  Bldg.,     New     York     City. 

Sl'^^'dirPcUon'  by     maT   "i^'o       Please   send   me  your   free  "book.    "  Music 

ufousai^s'Tmen'anrwomen^'so  Lessons      in      Your      Own      Home"      and 

to    70   years   old— includmg    many  particulars    of    your    .Special     Offer, 
who    had    never    before    tried    to 

play    any    instrument    or    taken    a  NaTne •  •  • 

lesson    of    any    kind— have    found      .  ,,^     _ 

my     method     equally     easy.       My  Auaress .  «  .  . 

method   is  as  thorough     as    it    is  o^„^^ 

easy.    I  teach  you  the  only  right  City Htate.  ••(>•••• 
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Can  be  learned  in  30  Days  at  your,  home  during  your  spare  time.  Boyd 
Syllabic  system,  a  revolutionary  New  Method.  Simple,  easy;  .brings  amazing 
results.  Based  entirely  on  new  principles — easy  to  learn — easy  to  write — easy 
to  read.  We  guarantee  a  speed  of  100  to  150  words  a  minute  in  30  Days.  Learn 
the  New  Easy  "Way.  Can  be  learned  in  from  one  to  two  weeks — then  speed 
practice — and  in  30  days  from  the  time  you  enroll  you  are  ready  for  a  position. 
Writers  hold  the  World's  Record  for  speed  and  accuracy.  So  certain  are  the 
Results  that  we  give  a  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Costs  nothing  unless  you  are 
fully  satisfied. 

Special  offer  Now  to  new  students.  Send  today  for  Fre^  Catalog  and 
Sample  Lesson. 

°  A   complete   course  In   Touch   Typewriting   which   has   won   Five   World's 
Records  Is  given  FREE. 


Chicago  Home 

513A  Reaper  Block, 


Schools 

Chicago, 


;L^|ii:'fl^llalfliri|e; 


SEND    INO    MONEY-^PAY    ONLY    ON    ARRIVAXt— EriAJNIINE 
AND  JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF 

Standard  make  used  tires  in  first  class  con- 
dition selected  for  us  by  an  expert.  Thes"" 
can  be  readily    guaranteed    for  4,000    miles. 

We   Rebuild   in   Our    Own    Factory    Standard     Mak«    Used 

Tires  Into  Dependable,  Long  Mileage  Tire  Bargains— 

Your  Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied. 

Do  not  confuse  these  tires  with  nsed  lire.g 
sewed  together  known  as  double  tread  tires 
or  wiitli  slightly  used  and  deiTions'trating  tires.  

SIZE  TIH3  TUBE 

33x414 $13.25 $4  25 

34x4 12.90 3  75 

34.ic4% 13.50 4  45 

35x4i^ 13.90 4.55 

35x5 14  60 4.75 

36x41,4 13.90 4.60 

37.5 17.90 4.70 

Mail  orders  filled.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  If  not  satisfied  upon  examina- 
tion, goods  may  be  returned  to  us  at  our  expense.  In  ordering,  specify  straight 
side,  clincher,  non-sMd  or  plain.  5  Per  Cent,  discount  allowed  wliea  full 
amount  accompanies  order. 


SIZE 
30x3 

30x3%... 

TIRE 

$7.25 

8.25  .... 

TTJBB 

$2.25 

2  45 

32x3 '/2... 

31x4 

32x4 

9.50 

9.90 

10  90 

2.70 

3.25 

3  45 

32x4%.... 
33x4 

12.75 

12.60 

3  45 

3.65 

3122  Michigan  Avenue 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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High  Grade 


\ 

I 

I 
I 


are   easily   bred    and    raised    in    captivity -and    bring 
enormous  returns  on   the   original   investment. 

Conservative  estimates  are  150%  increase  per  annumo 

Pelt  value  of  raised  in  captivity  Silver  Foxes 
range  as  high  as  $2000  per  pelt. 

Full  information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Agricultural  Department  in  Washington,  D.  C.j 
for  United  States  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  795  or  to  me. 

As  broiler  for  the  foremost  Silver  Fox  ranches  on 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada,  producing  high  grade 
pedigreed  foxes,  I  can  offer  delivery  of  the  best  founda- 
tion stock  at  a  substantial  saving  to  the  Buyer. 

I  guarantee  75%  of  the  purchase  price  of  Breeders 
as    pelt    value. 

JAMES  S,   HANSON 
111  West  29th  Street  New  York  City 


! 
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How  Polly  Made  My 
Salary  Do 

WHEN"  the  war  started  and  all  prices  began  ballooning  I  thought  that 
I  was  due  for  a  raise.  But  the  boss  had  contrary  jdeas.  The  war 
wouldn't  help  our  business  any.  Then,  when  the  armistice  was 
signed,  I  figured  a  boost  in  salary  was  a  certainty — and  I  got  it.  But  getting 
by  while  the  world's  championship  finish  fight  was  being  staged  was  the 
trick.     We  did  it.      That  is,  Polly,  my  wife,  did  it. 

Polly  and  I  talked  over  the  turndown  I  go.t  when  I  hit  the  boss  the 
first  time. 

"Never  mind  Don,"  she  said.  "We'll  manage  somehow."  The  way 
she  said  it  and  the  smile  on  her  face  stopped  me  from  worrying  right  tlien 
and  there.     When  Polly  says  she'll, do  a  thing  it's  as  good  as  done. 

Well,  I  brought  the  littfe  old  pay  check  home  every  Saturday  night. 
Polly  would  take  it,  kiss  me,  smile  and  say  nothing.  I  was  watching  her  to 
see  how  she  was  going  to  do  the  trick.  I  figured  that  she'd  start  by  cutting 
me  down  to  one  egg  twice  a  week  instead  of  a  pair  three  times.  But  I  was 
wrong  there.  I  began  to  look  for  stews — you  know  the  kind,  cheap  but 
nourishing  and  filling — to  make  their  appearance  oftener.  But  we  contin- 
ued to  h-ave  steaks  and  roasts  and  chops  just  as  regularly  as  before. 

"How  much  is  steak  now?"  I  asked  one  night  while  biting  a  particularly 
tender  and  tasty  one. 

"Forty-eight  cents  a  pound,"  answered  Polly,  never  batting  an  eye  but 
smiling  as  usual. 

I  couldn't  figure,  how  she  did  it.  So  I  thought  the  cut  in  our  living 
expenses  would  surely  come  in  our  clothes.  But  Polly  blossomed  out  in 
new  raiment  as  jegularly  as  before  and  I  didn't  have  to  wear  my  Spring 
overcoat  through  the  Winter  or  tell  the  tailor  to  put  patches  on  my  trousers 
and  be  sure  to  .see  that  the  goods  matched. 

So  I  gave  it  up.  But  never  a  yelp  out  of  Polly.  She  didn't  make  me 
miserable  by  wishing  that  I'd  make  more  money  so  we  could  have  this  or 
that  or  something  else  that  was  beyond  us.  In  fact,  we  seemed  to  have 
more  than  ever  before. 

The  other  night  when  I  came  home  and  told  Polly  about  the  raise,  of 
course  she  was  glad  like  any  other  wife  would  be.  I  had  figured  the  raise 
would  ease  the  strain  on  her.  When  I  told  Polly  that,  you  should  have  been 
there  to  see  her  laugh. 

"Strain?  Why  Don,  boy,  where'd  you  get  the  idea  that  living  on  wliat 
you  were  making  was  a  strain?" 

That \ was  a  stunner.  Finally  I  managed  to  counter  v/ith,  "Well,  how 
in  the  name  of  Pershing,  Foch,  Haig  and  the  allied  armies,  including  Ru- 
mania, did  you  manage  to  do  it?" 

"You  just  said  it,  Don,"  she  came  back  at  me.     "I  managed." 

She  left  the  room  a  minute  and  came  back  holding  something  behind 
her. 

"What  have  you  got  there — Beatrice  Fairfax's  'Hints  to  Blu;>hing 
Brides?'"  I  asked,  trying  to  be  funny. 

"No,"  she  shot  back.  "It's  the  all-wool,  yard  wide,  genuine  First  Aid 
to  Anaemic  Salaries,  otherwise  and  more  generally  known  as  WooJson's 
Economy  Expense  Book." 

"When  you  told  me  that  there  was  no  extra  monev  coming  in  to  meet 
*;he  higher  cost  of  things  I  knew  that  something  had  to  be  done.     I  didn't 
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know  what.  Well,  I've  always  axlmircd  Kate  Douglas  for  the  way  she 
managed  to  get  along  on  Charley's  small  salary.  So  I  decided  to  ask  her 
advice.  She  had  just  one  thing  to  say:  'Get  a  Woolson  Economy  Expense 
Book.'  I  did.  With  the  aid  of  this  little  book,  Don,  I  not  only  managed 
to  live  within  vour  salary  and  give  us  everything  we  had  been  accustomed 
to,  but  I  really  and  truly  saved  money.  And  that's  something  we  never 
had  been  able  to  do." 

Then  Polly  sliowed  me  how,  by  budgeting  her  expenses  and  mme  ac- 
cording to  the  book  and  by  keeping  accurate  track  of  all  expenses,  she 
had  cut  out  all  unnecessary  expenditures  and  reduced  the  necessary,  ones. 

It  was  all  a  case  of  managing. 

Today  every  man  and  woman  should  spend  his  income  intelligently. 
There  can  he  no  argument  about  this  fact.  This  nation,  to  win  the  war, 
had  to  conserve.  You  cannot  practice  economy  by  simply  being  willing  to 
do  so.  Woolson's  Economy  Expense  Book  will  absolutely,  and  in  the  best 
and  simplest  way,  keep  an  account  of  your  income  and  expenses.  By  it 
you  can  compare  every  type  of  expense  by  weeks,  months,  and  years.  You 
can  lay  out  a  budget  which  will  guide  you  surely  and  certainly  to  a  proper 
use  of  your  income. 

In  the  front  of  the  book  are  many  ideas  on  the  saving  of  money.  Budgets 
founded  on  practical  experience  are  supplied.  You  can  draw  up  a  budget 
for  yourself,  after  a  study  of  those  which  other  people  have  used. 

AVoolson's  Economy  Expense  Book  is  not  an  untried  idea.  The  first 
Woolson's  Economy  Expense  Book  was  sold  over  fifteen  years  ago — it  was 
the  first  household  account  book,  and  none  of  the  many  adaptations  to  it 
which  have  since  appeared,  on  the  market  have  succeeded  in  developing  a 
more  simple  system. 

By  the  use  of  Woolson's  Economy  Expense  Book  you  can  make  your 
income  tax  returns,  deducting  the  proper  items,  such  as  interest,  taxes, 
charity,  etc.  You  will  have  a  detailed  account  of  all  items  of  income  so 
that  these  can  be  properly  placed  in  your  returns. 

Employers  might  well  present  a  copy  of  this  book  to  every  employee. 
Parents  should  present  one  to  every  child,  married  or  single,  having  an  in-' 
come  of  his  own. 

You  do  not  have  to  buy  this  book  on  the  description  only.  Write  for  a 
copy,  enclosing  $2.00.  We  will  forward  the  book  for  your  appi'oval. 
Examine  it  for  five  days.  Then  if  the  book  is  not  absolutely  all  that  you 
expected  or  v/ant,  you  may  return  the  book  and  we  will  immediately  return 
your  original  $2.00  without  question  or  quibble. 

It  costs  only  $2.00,  and  it  provides  room  for  four  years'  accounting'.     (50c 

per  year.)    On  account  of  ihe  rising    ,..„...^^.^^ ^^^^^^^^^^„„„^^^^^^ 

co,st   of  paper  and  labor  the  price  j  „^-.„_„  _    «,^^.  r./^.,  «   ^,^„,«,.,.... 

of  chis   book  will  have  to  be   ad-     GEO?^GE  B   WOOLSON  &  COMPANY. 

vanced  shortly.     Remember,  this  is  |  116  West  32dStreel,  Dept.  H. 

a    handsome,    well-made    and    sub-  !  *^®*  '^^^^  ^'^y* 

stantially  bound  book.    It  will  stand  j     Without  obligation  please  send  me,  all 

I ^1 '   „/i  i^,,,,.  ,,oo      n,./i«v  -if  r,n^o     !  charges    prepaid,    your  Woolsoa's   Econ- 

hard  and  long  use.     Oiaei  at  once.  |  ^^y    Exipense    Book.      I    enclose    $2.00 

'Which  you  agree  to  return  at  once  ipro- 
I  vided  I  jreturn  the  book. 

I 


e©rgei5i  woolson  ^  L0, 

116  West  32d[  Street 

Dept.  H 

New  York,  N.Y. 


Name. . . 
Address. 
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Become  a  Moving  Picture  Operator! 

OPPORTUNITY  AWAITS  YOU  NOW 

Pret)a.re  yourself  noiw  ■for  an  all-year-round,  steadiy.  •weM-Dayin.Er  Dosltion. 
Salary  is  $30  weekly  and  u/Dwairdg.  Pull  cost  'of  instructions  is  onlv  $15  and  can 
toe  paid  lin  weekly  -payments  if  desireldl.  You  can  learn  eyeniners  if  you  a-re  now 
employed.  Why  mot  oaiU  and  talk  it  over?  Open  every  day  from  9  A.  M.  to  5.30 
P.  iM. :   Monday.   Weldnesday  a^nd   Friday   eveninfjs  untrtl    9.3  0. 

ABSOLUTBLY     NO     CHARGE     FOR     POSITIO^TS     SBCTJRE'D. 

We  also  teach  Moving  Picture  Photography 

Moving  Picture  Operators'  School 

644  Eighth  Avenue.    Phone  1519  Bryant.    Near  42d  St.,  N.  Y. 


EAT  ANYTHING  YOU    -j-        ^sc  and 
LIKE, AND  THEN   ,•:? -"."^x       ^'^ 


FORGET  ALL 
ABOUT  INDIGESTION 


For  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  direct  from 
JOHNS  TABLET  CO.    Inc. 
Successors   to   THE    L,   D.    JOHNS    CO., 
1123  Broadway  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Health  GuTtufce? 

JOURNAL  OF  FRAGTICAL  HYGIENE- 


PAE/rtAL  CONTENTS  FOR  DEOEMBEa 

Dyspepsia 
Hygienic  Home  Treatment 

Reginald   S.   Oswald.   M.   D. 

Diseases  of  ChiMreik 

David  H.  Reeder,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D. 

Science  of  Life  and 
ReproducUon 

Blanche  Eames 

Sleep  and  Dream  Life 

CjTus   Edison,   M.   D. 

Chronic  Diseases  and  Their 
Symptoms 

S.   W.   Dodds,  M.   O. 

Neurasthenia — Its  Cause 
Symptoms  and  Treatment 

Dr.  Leon  Patrick 

Cause  of  Weakness 

Walter  J.  N.   Livingston,   M.   D. 

aO  cents  a  coixy  $2.00'  a  yea* 

Trial  offer  3  montlhs  25  cents 

Health  CuUure,3'«>  ^W^:^  l^'"'"' 


STOCKS  AND  eO^SDS 

Through  conservative  purchases  of  standard 
securities  listed  on  the  New  Y«>"k  Stock 
Exchange  you  may  carry  out  a  program  of 

CONSISTENT  SAVIN© 

under  our  Partial  Payment  Plan.  On  request 
we  will  send  you  our  letter  describing  this 
plan,  which  enables  you  to  buy  ajch  securi- 
ties by  means  of  easy  and  «snvenient 
payments.  You  may  make  purchases  in 
amounts  of  one  share  of  stock  or  more. 

COfVlPETENT  ADVICE 

will  be  given  free  of  all  cost  on  any  security 
you  may  be  interested  in.  We  wish  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  this  service  to  you. 
Our  Statistical  Department  is  fully  equipped 
with  "data  and  reports  covering  standard 
securities,  and  these  are  all  at  your  service. 

im  SHARE  LOTS 


Our  facilities  are  adequate  to  handle  orders 
for  large  amounts  of  stocks  but  we  also  give 
careful  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  small 
investor.  Send  for  our  letter  B48  describ- 
ing the  Partial  Payment  Plan. 


HARTSHORNE, 

FALES    &    CO. 

Me^nbers    N.     Y.    <St»ck    EXic]i<mge. 
71  Broadway  New  York 
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FOR  THE  NERVES 


PARTOLA  MFC 

NET  COhfTEKTS^ 
0FBOTTLt3 


u^hti 


IF    women    would    only    take    Parto- 
Glory    at    times    when    they    feel 
weak,     run     down     and     irritable 
there  are  thousands  who  might  readily 
strengthen   their  nervous   system,   and 
through  this  added  nerVe  energy  over- 
come  physical   weakness,   lack   of  en- 
durance and  nervous  exhaustion.     "By 
nourishing,  soothing  and  strengthening 
the  delicate  nervous  system,"  says  Dr. 
C.    M.    Jordan,    New    York    Physician 
and  formerlj'-  United  States  Examining 
Surgeon     for    Pensions,     "Parto-Glory 
invigorates  the  whole  body,  increases 
physical  powers  and  gives  renewed  energy  and  vitality 
to  run-down,  ner-vous  men  and  women  whether  they  be 
young  or  old. 

"I  recommend  Parto-Glory  most  highly  for  all  cases  of  'nerves,' 
irritability,  dyspepsia  due  to  nervousness,  headaches  and  other 
troubles  caused  by  weakened,  deranged  or  impaired  nervous  con- 
ditions. I  have  used  Parto-Glory  myself  with  great  satisfaction 
and  have  often  prescribed  it  for  nervous,  run-down  patients  who 
have  obtained  marked  benefits  in  one  vi^eek's  time  in  many  cases."' 

Note:  Barto-GIory.  the  m'aster  nerve  food  anicf,  tonic,  'wihich  Is  so 
(highly  recommended  'by  TXr.  .Tonalan  and  by  other  iphiysicians  and  drug- 
gists, is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  giive  satisfactoiy  results  to  every  pur- 
chiaser  or  money  will  be  lefunded.  If  you  cannot  obtain  Parto-Glory 
at  your  drugsist's  send   S1.25    for  a  week's  treatment  to 


Partola 


f^^  160  2nd  Ave.; 

X^Oof    New  York,  N.  Yo 
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I  The  Frightfulness 

I  Taken  Out  of 

■  Hemorrhoids 


{PILES) 


H   They  Fairly  Melt  Away  Under  j 


Alf  m  I 

Mpposltorles  | 


Apply  at  Your   Druggist  or 
Write    for    Information   to 


■  ALFIN  LABORATORIES  g 

H  227  Sixth  Avenue  New  York  City  H 
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'      After  haMiij;    been   tried  and   proven  successful  by  hundreds  of 

their  customers,   leading  stores  thioughout  t'he  country  are  rec- 

"'  '  ■'  ommeijJ.ins  "Canute  Water  for  Grav  Haiir"   to  those  who  wish 

the  color   orf  tiheir   hair   res-tored.      R.   H.    Macy   &  Co..   Gim'bel   Brothers   and   LiffRett's 

Di-ug  Stores   in    N'ew    York    City    are    samples   of    t'he    high    ciiaracter   stores  selling   it, 

and   all   questions   one    natuiallv   asks   arc   here    plainly    ans'wered. 

IS  IT  ABSOIjUTtBiIjY  SAFE  TO  USE?  By  all  means — ^yes.  Tou  may  use  Canute 
"Water  for  Gray  Hair  without  the  rlightest  fear  of  injury  to  the  hair,  scalp  or  eyes, 
as    'it    contains    none    of    the    inlurious    elements     o-.f    frlie    ordinary     hair    dye,     helnff 

entirely   PREH   j'rona  acid,   sugar  of  lead     Eulphu.r  or   coal   tar  pioducts  of  any  kind 

Miaking'  it  as  (harmless  to  the  hair  and  scalp  as  ordinary  water.      It  is  for  external 
use  only. 

WILL.  IT  SOIIi  THiEi  HANDS  OR  SCALP?  No.  it  will  not.  Our  own  ratented 
process  prevents  it  from  staining'  the  hands  or  scalp.  Canute  V/ater  for  Gray  Hair 
is  an  especially  clean,  convendenrt;  treatment — not  being"  sticky  or  gieasy,  it  restores 
so  naturally  and  evenly  no  one  will  be  able  to  tell  you  are  using  anything. 

ISI  IT  A  CRUDE  DYE?  Positively  not.'  That  Is  iust  the  thing  it  isn't.  Canute 
Water  is  a  simple  method  of  reviving  the  youthful  color  of  the  hair  that  has  turned 
gray  from  age.  illness  or  other  cavse.  Proof  tdiat  Canute  Water  is  not  a  crude  dye 
is  that  it  has  7io  numhered  shades — the  same  bottle  is  g-ood  for  all  shades  of  haiir, 
w'hile.  as  the  reader  knows,  the  crude  dyes  are  numbered   1.   2.  or   S. 

HOW  IS  IT  APPDIED?  Very  easily. 
Juat  wet  your  hiair  with  it  and  aJ.low  to 
dry  in  g'ood,  fresh  air.  Nothing  hard 
Bibouit  t^at,  is  there?  Apply  on  hadr 
once  daily,  and  day  by  day  observe  the 
hair  iDecomine  diarker  and  darker.  And 
by  the  time  you  have  finished  the  first 
bottle,  the  j'outhful  color  of  your  hair  will 
be  restored.  It  will  then  remain  that 
way,  anfd  simply  require,  a  retouching  once 
every  weelk  or  two  as  the  hair  grows. 

CATN  THE  DARKENED  OOLiOR  WASH 
OR  RUB  OFF?  The  color  will  not  wasfti 
Oifif.  Shamipoo  the  hair  all  you  like — ^you 
may  even  use  a  hot  curling  iron,  as  not 
even  that  will  aflfect  the  color.  On  the 
contrary  the  more  you  shamnoo  the  hair 
tlie  softer  and  flulflfier  tihe  Ihair  will  be- 
come. Rem.emlber,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  use  Canute  Water  for  Gray  Hair 
aifterwaaid  onca  every  week  or  two  on  the 
new  hair  that  grows. 

Believe  us.  after  a  'weels  yoiui''ll  tJhiank  yourself  for  ihiavinEr  tsriied  it.  Solid  at  the 
stores  aibov©  imenticned  for  $1.10  a  bottle,  or  by  mail  direct  from,  us,  upon  ireceipt 
at  iDPice. 

FRIEDMAN  CANUTE  COMPANY 

18  East  17th  Street,  Dept.  W.  A.,  New  York  City 
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Where  Yoa  Can  Buy  "Canute  Water"    | 

Baltimore! 

Reaid  Drug   Co. 

Knftalo, 

J.  N.  Adam  Co. 

Chicago. 

Rothschild  &   Co. 

Cijicimiatit 

Dow  Drug  Co. 

Cleveland. 

May  Co. 

Detroit. 

J.  3^.  Hudson  Co. 

Kansas  City. 

Jones  Stoie  Co. 

1.0S  Angeles. 

Owl  Drug  Stores 

San  I^ancisco. 

Owl  Drue  Stores 

Seattle. 

Owl  Drug  Stores 

Milwaukee. 

Gim'bel   Brothers 

Newark. 

T.. 

Biambenger  &  Co. 

New  York  City. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

Bloomingdales 

Gimlbel    Brothers 

Fbiladeliyhia. 

N. 

Snellenlburg  &  Co. 

Pittsburer. 

Kaaiiffmann's 

St.  Louis. 

Stix.  Baer  &  FuUeT  Bry  Goods  Go.    | 

Millions  Are  Trying  to  Solve  The  Burning  Questions 

HOW  TO  REDUCE  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


What  is  the  largest  single  item  in  j-our  cost  of 
living?  It  is  the  FOOD  you  eat.  Is  it  not?  It 
is  your  FOOD  BILL  each  week  that  takes  such  a 
heavy  toll  from  the  money  you  get  to  live  on. 

You  have  tried  and  tried  to  figure  out  how  to 
materially  reduce  that  outlay,  but  with  little  or 
no  success.  There  is  a  limit  to  stinting  and  you 
dare  not  go  too  far  for  fear  of  jeopardizing  the 
health  of  your  family.  And  so  you've  eono  along, 
doing  the  best  you  could,  confident  that  you  could 
do  no  better. 

But  you  CAW  do  better— not  by  stinting,  not 
by  depriving  yourself  of  the  things  that  are  good, 
wholesome,  nourishing,  appetizing  and  delicious — 
but  by  the  proper  SELECTION  of  foods,  in  the 
CORRECT    proportions    and    rightly   BALANCED. 

The  best  part  of  it  is  that  besides  cutting 
your  food  bill  down  to  a  very  marked  e-xtent, 
you  can  improve  the  standaid  of  HEALTH  of 
your  family  to  a  very  marked  degree! 

Dr.  R.  L.  Alsaher,  a  physician  of  prominence 
and  an  authority  on  foods  and  food  ohemistiv, 
has  written  a  remarkable  little  hfcok  that  shov/s 
you  how  to  live  better  for  less  money,  how  to 
have_  better  health  through  better  living  and  how 
ta  increase  your  mental  power  and  earning 
capacity. 

In  this  booh  Dr.  AJsaker  tells  you  what  foods 
are  NECESSARY  and  WHY;  what  foods  are 
GOOD  for  you  and  what  foods  are  NOT;  how 
foods  you  eat  ACT  in  your  stomach  and  WHY; 
how  to  substitute  expensive  foods  for  inexpen- 
sive  foods,    and   what   children    shotild   have   and 


Dr.  Alsaker  tells  you  in  simple,  every-day, 
non-technical  English  all  about  these  things  so 
necessary  for  you  to  Imow.  not  only  for  your 
health's  sake,  but  also  for  your  pocketbook's 
sake.  He  tcUa  you  what  to  eat  for  breakfast, 
limch  and  dinner.  He  outlines  a  wide  variety 
of  meals,  each  one  of  which  will  give  you  all 
the  nourishment  }'0U  need,  and  each  one  of 
which  will   cost  you  surprisingly  little  to  prepare. 

Do  not  confuse  these  meals  with  a  "diet." 
They  are  good  old  fashioned  meals  that  will 
sustain  you  and  lieep  your  stomach  and  blood  as 
they   SHOULD  be  kept — piu'e,   sweet  and  clean. 

In  this  book  you  are  going  to  learn  so  many 
fascinating,  interesting  things  about  food  that 
you  never  knew  before,  that  you  will  consider  Its 
purchase  one  of  the  best  investments  you  have 
ever   made.  ^ 

The>  title  of  this  book  is  "How  to  Liva  on  Sj, 
Meals  a  Day."  It  is  a  finely  printed  hook,^ 
bouird  -in  boards,  embellished  in  gold.  To  gam 
the  widost  possible  distribution  for  this  volume 
and  bring  it  within  easy  reach  of  everyone  the 
price  has  been  made  so  low  as  to  just  cover  cost 
of   preparation,    packing  and  mailing— $1.10. 

It  will  be  sent  to  you  on  receipt  of  price 
with  this  pririlege:  That  if  after  following  Dr. 
Alsacker's  advice  for  one  week  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  you  can  save  far  more  than  its 
cost  every  week  and  improve  your  health,  return 
the  book  to  the  publisher  and  your  money  will  be 
refunded.  ,       „  >T/^^^r 

Send  in  your  order  for  a  copy  NOW. 


what  should  be  denied  them. 

m**'^ ax^ ^ <» ^ ^ «»-<^.^*.«.^Mxa>^p^  ft  «■  «  USE  THIS  COUPON  *  *  ^ts^<»gia.s^ 

FRANK  E.  MORRISON.  Dept.  20,  1133    Broadway,   New  Yorls. 

I  enclose  $1.10,  for  which  please  send  me  postpaid  Dr.  Alsaker's  book,  "How  to  I^ive  on  3 
Meals  a  Day,"  which  tells  how  to  live  better  for  less  money;  how  to  improve  my  beRlth_  through 
better  living  and  increase  my  mental  power  and  earning  capacity.  It  is  understood  that  rt  is  my 
privilege  to  keep  it  for  one  week,  and  if  1  am  not  c-atisfiiid  I  can.  return  it  and  my  money  wiU  be 
refimded. 


Books 

We  carry  in 
stock  at  all 
times  the  best 
of  the  season's 
books.  Also  sets 
of  standard  au- 
thors, fine  bind- 
ings, rare  books 
and  appropriate 
gift  books.  Send 
for  bargain  cat- 
alog and  have 
your  name  on 
our  mailing  list. 

McDevitt- Wilson's  Inc. 

Main  Store,  30  Church  Street 

Branch  Store,  55  Vesey  Street 

NEW  YORK 


WE    BUY    BOOKS 


Mail,  telephdne,  telegraph 
and  cable  orders  given  most 
prompt  and  careful  attention. 


Catalogues  furiiished  Free. 
State  the  character  of  the 
Subject  in  which  interested. 

Address  De.pt.  H. 


The  Old  and  Rellabla 

Dr.  Is£i^c Thompsons 


strengthens  weak,  inflamed  eyes,  and 
is  an  ideal  eye  wash.  Good  since 
1795.  Keep  your  eyes  well  and  they 
mill  help  keep  you. 
'ajr  _  At  All  Druggists  or  sent  by 
OOO  Mail  Upon  Receipt  of  Price 
Write  for  bur  Booklet,    it  is  FREE 

John  LThompson  Sons  g  Co. 

157  RIVER  ST.,  TROY.   N.  Y. 


ARE   YOU   INTERESTED   IN 
DOUBLING  YOUR  SALARY? 

Learn  Designing,  Grading, 
Cutting. 

Men's.  Women's  and  Children's  Garments. 

EARN  $75  TO  $150  PER  WEEK 

We  have  the  most  thorough  systeni  of  Design- 
ing. Gradijig  and  Cutting  Garments;  thousands 
of  ova  graduates  holding  the  tveat-paying  positions 
in  the  trade  throughout  the  city,  to  whom  we 
gladly  refer  you.  Call  now  for  FREE  DBMON- 
STBATION  of  our  system  and  how  you  can  post- 
tively  double  your  present  salary  in  a  short  time. 
Graduates  placed.  N.  Y.  DESIGOTNG  &  GRAD- 
I'NG  ASSOCIATION.  Suite  551.  200  Sth  m. 
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"Tom,  Torn,  the  piper's  son!    iListen  / 
to  him,  mother.  He  used  to  be  only  a  pic-  t- 
lure  in  a  book  "with  some  reading  about 
hhii.     Now    he's    alive,    singing    to   me! 


Listen,  mother." 

And     mother 

knows    that    this 

fascinate    Bobby 


smiles    happily.        She 
beautiful    new   toy   will 
for   hours.      She   knows 
it  means  real  jo'y  for  him — and  long  hours 
of  ipeace    and   quiet    for   her, 

Bobby   'has    had    stories    before — and 
pictures,   and   music — ^but  never  all   three  .     .^  —, 

together  like  this— a  beautiful  story-book  that  has  m  it  three  phonograpa 
that  really  truly  sing  the  songs  the  pictures  and  TCrses  tell  about. 
There's  a  ■whole  series  of  the 


records 


The  Harpit-Columhia  Books  That  Sing,  ly  Ralph  Mayheio  and  Bwges  Johnson 

Pictures  by  Rhoda  Chase 

The  Pie  Party  Bubble  Book 


The  First  Bubble  Book  ^ 

The  Secona   Bubble  Book 

The  Third  Bubble  Book 

The  Animal  Bubble   Book 

The  Funny  S^occ.v  Bubble  Book 


The  Pet  Bubble  Book 

The  Happy-Go-JLiUcky  Bubble  Book 

The  Merry  Midsrei  Bubble  Book 


They're  called  Bubble  Books  iDecause  all  the  music  comes  out  of  magic  bub- 
bles  that  a  lovely  fairy  boy  is  blowing.  j„ii„v(.  Hiprvi  lYiorp—anvthine 

Tou  can't  8,ive  your  children  anything  that  -will  delight  tliem  more— anyming 
that  wm  so  beiutifuHy  train  their  taste  for  rhythm  and  color  and  music. 


Much  More  Than  a  Toy 

The  Bubble  Books  are  not  just  the  play- 
things of  an  hour.  They  are  of  real  edu- 
cational value  for  your  chil'dren.  First  they 
read  the  story,  in  rollicking,  lilting  rbymo 
(or  you  read  it  to  tham)  and  then  they  look 
at  the  beautiful  rainbow -colored  pictures 
of  (horses  and  e'lephants  and  fairies  and  all 
the  dear,  familiar  Mother  Goose  creatures 
they  love — and  then  best  of  all,  they  take 
out  the  record  and  put  it  on  their  little 
^^  phonogTaph,    or    on    your 

,^m\  big    one.   and      they      can 

'*  '  ""N  hear  as  clear  as  a  bell 
the  song  they've  been 
reading   about. 


Nursery     Rhymes     on     the     Phono- 
graph 

Mary  qs  there  singing  about  her  little 
lamib,  and  Old  King  Cole,  and  little  Bo- 
Feep,  and  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  and — otti, 
just  hosts  of  other  favorites.  And  there 
are  the  'most  wonderful  animal  noises — ■ 
piggies  and  pussies  and  mice  andi^frogg  and 
crows  and  all  kinds  of  funny  squeals  and 
squeaks  that  will  make  the  children  shout 
with  delight. 

Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  with, 
three  phonograph  records,  each  in  a  little 
po.cket  in  the  book,  just  imade  to  fit.  The 
children  love  them,  and  you  can  alv/ays 
keep  adding  to  their  collection — for  there 
are  already  nine  publis.hed,  and  ever  so 
many  more  to  come. 

Each  one  is  a  joy  and  a  delight,  and 
costs  only  a  dollar.  Go  to-day  to  any 
bookstore,  Columbia  Graphophone  store, 
gift  shop,  toy  shop,  music  store,  or  de- 
partment store,  and  get  a  Bubble  Book  to 
make  a  child  happy. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
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Estab.  1817      New  York 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN  PORTABLE 
CONSTRUCTION    GUARANTEES    SATISFACTION 

Originators  and  Patentees  of 

"PRUDENTIAL"  PORTABLE  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 
BUILDINGS    FOR    ALL    ONE-STORY    PURPOSES 

Manufactured  Exclusively  by 

CO.,  INC. 

FACTORY,  BALTIMORE,  MD.  56  PINE  ST.,  N.  Y.  CITY 

Send  for  Our  64-Page  Catalogue  No.  20 


THE  C« 


HOW  TO  RELIEVE 


Science  has  at  last  devised  a  remarkable 
instrument  for  the  treatment  of  Deafness. 
Just  a  few  minutes'  application  in  your 
own  home  each  day  is  required.  Users 
testify  to  wonderful  restoration  of  hear- 
ing If  you  have  head  noises — if  you  are 
orijy  slightly  hard  of  hearing  or  almost 
totally  deaf,  don't  delay-^the  Aurasage 
may  be  the  means  of  bringing  back  your 
liearing. 

Wonderful  New  Method 

Tl-ie  Aurasage  calls  into  play  the  dor- 
mant organs  of  the  ear,  strengthens 
tliem  by  exercise  and  breaks  down  the 
catarrh  congestion  which  causes  95  per 
cent,  of  all  deafness.  Try  the  Aurasage 
ten  days  free  in  your  own  home  without 
a  penny  in  advance — we  gladly  send  it 
to  you  by  prepaid  parcel  post — no  cost 
to  you  if  it  fails  to  help  your  hearing. 
Write  to-day  for  valuable  booklet  and 
our  great  FREE  offer  of  the  new  96 
Tone  Mears  Ear  Phone.    Address 

MEARS  EAR  PHONE  CO. 
Depl.  561.  45  W.  34th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


LASHLVX 

means 

luxuriant  lashes 
BEAUTIFUL  EYES 

LUXURIANT  EYELASHES  and  well  formed  BYE- 
BROWS  add  charm  and  beauty  and  give  expression 
to  an  otherwise  plain  face.  YOU  can  have  just 
such  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  in  a  very  short  time, 
if  you  will  just  apply  a  little 
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for  a  short  time,  as  directed.  It  will  promote  the 
growth  of  the  hair,  is  absolutely  pure  and 
harmless.  Get  a  jar  to-day  at  your  dealer's  or 
send  us  50c  and  we  will  mail  you  one  at  once 
in  plain   cover. 

ROSS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dept.  W, 
24  East  23<1  Street,  New  York  City 


AReiiiarkalile  System  of  Persc^iial  Effi€ieiicy 

Taught  by  Dr.  Orison  Sv/ett  Marders,  the  world's  greatest  inspira- 
tional writer,  who  has  helped  thousands  of  discouraged 
KT^eia  and  wonieii  io  brilliartt  success 


O     MATTiJB      viiat     you 

want  —  whether      it      be 

wealth,     power,    position, 

fame,   hcaJth,   friendship. 

or  any  liind  of  material 
success — it  is  iio  longer  necessary 
for  jou  to  grope  for  it  blindl^'. 
unctrtauily,  wastinK  your  energy 
and  braiu  power  in  an  uneaual- 
stniggle  against  cireumstanco  and 
environment. 

There  is  a  sure  and  ctrtain  way 
of  re?xhmg  your  goal,  of  attain- 
ing your  desires,  of  realizing  your 
ambitions.  There  has  been  worlted 
out  for  your  guidance  a.  definils 
plan  of  action  which  if  followed 
intelligentiy  will  put  you  on  the 
road  to  assured  success.  So  cic-ar, 
60  shnple,  so  explicit  are  tlie  in- 
structions that  anyone  can  gi-asj) 
their  meaniiiu  auiclOy  and  put 
them  into  practice.  A  single  hour 
devoted  to  their  study  may  ohauge 
the  coursa  of  your  wliolc  life. 
Many  a  man  who  had  thought 
himself  possessed  of  only  moderato 
ability — yes,  many  a  si'lf-coiii'etsed 
faihue — has    si.ddenly    found    himself    a    new    man 


Dr.  Orhm  Swett  Mardca 


There  is  nothing  mysterious  or 
difficult  about  Dr  Marden's 
teachings.  They  are  clear,  direct, 
pergonal  You  will  recognize  their 
tnnh  and  their  valua  to  yoti  as 
soon  as  you  read  tlteni.  And  that 
they  may  have  wide  distribution 
throughout  the  world  they  ha\e 
been  put  into  a  bod;  called  "How 
to  Uet  What  You  Want"  (instead 
of  into  an  expensive  mail-oider 
couisc  c.:)sting  frorn  S;20  to  $>/0)  so 
that  they  aro  iritliiu  easy  re.icii  of 
eveiyone  who  reads  this  ann'.uncc- 
mciit.  And  tlini  tiiore  is  The 
isev/  Success — Marden's  Magazine, 
which  every  anibitiouj  man  and 
woman  should  read  in  conuecticn 
with  tiho  'bock,  a.s  it  is  fbiiju-iull 
of  the  success  idea  and  carries 
Dr.  Marden's  inspirius  message  to 
thousands  every  month.  By  SuC- 
cial  airaii.iement  both  the  book 
and  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
magazine  can  mw  be  secured  foi" 
only  S3.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that 
you  risk  a  single  penny  to  sectira 
them,  as  Dr.  Maiden  has  stipulated 
that  his  book  and   magaziuo   shall  be   sent  oa  five 


rnent.ny    and    spiritually      with    a    wonderful    new     a,;^     frco    examinat  on     to     even'    read  r    of    tbo 
^^!:^   l/T„^''^;,l^™!"'j:i.?r\„'S'^„*,!.t-„„?^'!;.-5i?:.    World  Almanac  wlio  asks  for  them. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

All  you  need  to  do  to  secure  Dr.  Marden's  belD 

is  to  fill   cut  and  mail   the  coupoii  below  and  you 

"How   to   Get   WTiat   Y'ou 


bjtion  and  new  opportunities  fof"  success,  simply 
by  followhig  the  suggestiolLS  given  hjni  by  Dr. 
Orison    Swett   Marden. 


will   receive   imTnediately      _  ..       

Want,"  a  book  of  350  pages  handsomely  boiCd  in 


What  Great  Men  Say 

AboMt  Dr.  Mas-den's  teachings  ISc'^k.^.^iarTn-s'%?S.  ''"tTr  ^s^X^^ 

„    „  „  .  magazine  in  America.     Keep  the  book  for  5   days, 

THEODOTtE     EOOSEVELT     said:       "I     am     so  read  it  and  re-read  it,  and  if  you  are  fully  satisfied 

deeply    touched    and    plea''"d    by    your    editorial    in  remit  only  $3,  which  will  pay  in  full  for  the  book 

'Success'    that  I   must  write   and   tell   you  so."  and    a    year's    subscription    to    The    New    Success. 

If  for  any  reason  you  ehomid  not  to©  fiilb'  satisfied 

CTIAi.LES    M.    SCrrWAE    say.?:     "Dr.    Marden's  just  remail  tlie  book  within  five  days  and  you  will 

writings  have  had  much   to   do  with   my*  success."  owe   nothing.      Surely    you    owe    it   to   yourself,    to 

your  family,   to  your  friends,    to   take  advantage  of 

TOHJ^r    V7ANAMAKER    .says:      "I    would,    if    it  this  offer  which  may  open  the  door  for  you  to  won- 

had    itfpn    necessary,    have    been    willing    to    have  derful  new   success.     So    mail     the    coupon    NOW, 

gone  vnthoufc  at  least  one  meal  a  day   to  buy  one  thus  making  sure  of  getting  your  copy  of  tlie  bOoS 

- before  this  remarkable  offer  is  withdrawn. 

Free  Examination  Coupon 

THE  NEW  SUCCESS 

2331  St.  James  BIdg.,  New  York,  N.Y, 

Please  send   me    "HOW   TO   GET   WHAT   TOU 
WANT"    and    enter    my    naTne    for    a   year's    sub- 
scription  to   THE   NEW   SUCCESS.      I   will   either 
When  such  Sieu.  as  these,   and  a  host  of  others    remail  the  book  within  5  days  after  it3  receipt   or 
too   numerous    to    mention,    have    felt    so    strongly    eend  you  ?3.      ('Foreign  price  $4;  Canadian,  $3.50.) 
the  debt  of  gratitude  tliey  owe  this  man   that  they 

have   not   hesitated   to    acknowledge    it    in    writing.    Name     ..., .....•• .« 

surely  you  also  can  be  helped  to  develop  your  latent 

powers,    to   fill   a   larger   place    in    the   world,    to   Address  , 

make  a.  new  success  of  your  life.  World  Almanac,  1020,, 
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of  tho  Marden  books.' 

LOED  NOr.THCLIFPB  says:  "I  believe  Dr. 
Marden's  writings  will  be  of  innnense  assistance 
to  all  young  men." 


JUDGE  BEN  B.  LINT>SEY  says:  "Br.  Mar- 
den is  one  of  the  v/onders  of  our  time.  I  per- 
sonally feel  imdcr  a  debt  of  obligation  to  hUn  for 
his  marvelous  inspiration   and  help." 


IS   IT    WORTH 


Tested  and   Approved  by  the  Good  Housekeeping  Institute 

Prevents  disease  by  picldng-  up  the  dust  instead  of 

scattering   it   about.    Cheaper  than    brooms   and   cai-pet 

sweepers.    Saves    time,    money,    patience,    health.    Easy 

'     /to  opei'Site;  weighs  only  AVz  pounds.    Costs  nothine:  for 

/  .'/ /upkeep.      Works  as  well  as  the  costly  power  machines, 

^// Giisiranteed  for  one  year.    WiU  last  a  lifetime.    100,000 

^'  I   now  in  use. 

Seiit  prepaid  anywhere  for  $7.50 

Special  prices  io  agents  and  expoz-ters. 

METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc.,  423  Kent  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  City 


ti^eekjf^  S^Trm^&i*s 


A  Valuable  Handbook  Covering 

Oil,  Curb,   Mining 

and 

Industrial  Securities 

gives  complete  information  and 
statistical  data,  shows  organi- 
zation, officers,  capitali^^ation, 
funded  indebtedness,  business, 
earnings,  production,  equip- 
ment, price  range  for  ten  years 
and  other   statistical  data. 

Address  Dept.   145, 


CHICAGO         DETROIT         MILWAUKEE         BOSTON 
CLEVELAND        HARTFORD        PHILADELPHIA        TORONTO 

'"iSllllilli!!l!ll!!lii1ii!lillli|iilliillir    ' 


Get  Your  Name  on  Our  Mailing  List 

To  keep  abreast  of  the  -current  neM'S  on  capitailizatJion  changes,  equipment, 
earnings,  output  and  all  physical  and  financial  developments  in  Cunta,  Mining, 
Oil   and  Industrial   Securities,  you   need: 

STONEHAM  WEEKLY  MARKET  LETTER,  published  every  Friday 
since  1903.  

STONEHAM  STATISTICAL  REPORTS.  Efich  one  a  comprehensive 
history  of  the  company  covered,  from  its  inception  up  to  to-day's  hap- 
penings.   . 

STONEHAM  HANDBOOK,  described  above. 


STONEHAM  PRIVATE  CODE.  For  use  in  telegraphic  communication 
where  privacy  is  desired.  Complete  code  covering  every  department  of 
trading. 

STONEHAM  SPECIAL  BOOKLETS,  issued  from  time  to  time,  covering 
in  detail  the  particular  class  of  issues  that  are  attra(^ting  the  interest  of  the 
vesting  and  trading  public. 


41  BROAD  STREETs 

ESTABLISHED  1903 


NEW  YORK 

NO  PROMOTIONS 
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Bathtub    for 


Hardly    a    person    in  _    — -rz^-%sr;^!^'^'^Zi:-::ZL' at      last      found      tihe 

the  civilized  world  but  r-isi^^^S<:^^lm'^^^^^^P'^-S^ji^  way  of  dissolving  sul- 
knows  some  one  who  /  ^S^^il>WF^l.^S^t^,;±^S%r%%  oliur  and  holding  it 
has  gone  to  the  (  ^^^m^^^-  "^^^^^^^^m^M  in  peimauent  solu- 
famous  European  re-  ^^T^^^^^iT^  ^^^^1^^  ^^^  tion.  They  Ihave  dis- 
soit  in  Bath.  lEixg-  s^^'^^'^js^jgji,^s&'—>  .«Si^«-.  ™,«<^iiSS  coveied  a  process 
land;  the  Spa.  Bel-  ^»-?W^^^S*  ^'^^^^^^M  whereby  all  the  rem- 
gium;    Aix    les    Bames  ^      ^s^a*-'  r-s       r-^isk^      ^^.^^     virtues     of     t.he 

France,   or  to   the   Hot  „.  .       P  famous  .sulphur  springs 

Springs  Arkanses;  Hot  Springs,  Virginia;  p|  p^n  be  botLIod  up  and  made  available 
White    Sulphur    Spiings,    West    A^i.ginia;  ;;j     anyivhere.      To   this   discovery    they   have 

Mt.  Clemens     Michigan a  most  cuppled.  ^i     g^y^ri    t'he   name   of  SULl^LUID'. 

to  come  back  with  a  new   lease  of  Ufa.        |!| 

People    from    al!    parts    of    the    world  ?i  The  Proof  of  Genuineness. 

.iourney    to  these  miracle-working  spi  ings.  fl  SULFLDID    is    the    only    preparation    in    the 

Many    travel    thousands    of    miles    to    get  |:|  world   that   contains   more    than    20   pur   cent,    of 

the    benefit    of     these    wonderful    wateis.  ijl  Sulphur,    soluble   in   water,    as   is   proved   by   the 

And    they    come    back    home    cleansed    of  |;|  statement  of  Heniy  J     Masson,   AM.,   M.Sc,    of 

their    infirmities     and     filled     with    fresh  ||  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering,   CoUun- 

vigor     and      sound     health.        These     ai-e  ht  bia  UniviTsity.  New  York  City.     Standard  samples 

facts  that   have   been  proven  millions  of  tl  submitted  to  Di.  JIasson,  after  complete  analysis, 

tinips                                                                                  ^'3  were  reported  by  Uim  as  follows: 

|l  "The  sample  cf    'STJLFI/IUD'    submitted  to  me 

It   is    by  use   of   this  wonderful    natural  |.:|  foj.  examination,   contains  21  1   per  cent,   of  total 

remedy     that    chronic    i-heumatism.     neu-  p|  sulphur,    carried    in   a    harmless   soluUon 

ritls.     sciatica     and     lum'bago     are     over-  |:|  (Signed)      H.    J.    Slasson." 

Skin   eruptions  of  the   most   aggravated  (1  Try    k   at   Our   Expense. 

type — that    ros'.-^t   practically   every   other  ^|  We    Insist    that    you    send    us    no   money.     We 

form    of    treatment — are    relieved.      Acne,  '  |  have  proved  what  the   SULn.UID   baths   will   do 

pimples  and   .''kin   blemishes    of  all   kinds      -  in  Imndretls  of  cases— we  Imow  what  they  will  d  . 

disappear,   sometimes  in  a  very  few  dpy.s  lor  you.  Therefore,  we  will  send  you  enough  SUL- 

after    commencing    the    treatment.       This      .  FLUID    for    a  /™ise    o,    twentj-one    batlis-tlie 

ic!    common   knowleds-e                                            t  t  course  prescribed  at  the  best  known  Springs,   and 

IS    common    icnowieage.                                           4J  j^^   ^.^^   ^^^.^   ^   week's   treatment   of    these    baths 

"Wliat    is    not    generally    kno-wn.    licw-  s  |  at  our  expense. 

ever,   is  that,   through  a   marvelous  mod-  ^  |  if  you  have  not  b^cn  lelicved,   if  y- u  have  not 

ical    discovery                                                          J.s  been    conviuetd,    reiuui    the     remainder    of    the 

j,%  tieatment  at   nur  expense  and 

The  Same  Results  Can  Now  B-e  Se- .  i  -.^in^--^           >°^  wiu  owe  us  nothing     if 

V%  y^^     ^     "   .     viu   are  benefited,  as  we  know 

cured   in   Your   Own  Home.            Fl  ^                  "     ^'"'   "^"    '"'•   ^'^°  "'^   could 

'  I  ^                    f    not     mal<e     this     offer — you 

without     any    'expense     for     travel     and   |  |  W               ^^'   may  then  pay  for  the  entire 

hotel      accommodations     and     -vHh-              i|  T"         '''-''.       treatment,  the  price  of  which 

out    any    loss    of    time    from    bus-                  %i  ^W          -            11   ""iJ    ^^  00— no    more 

iness    or    houseihold    duties.                                -1*  X^               ,       than  the  cost  of  a  slnnje 

'  i    ^    >    i  ^     -  day's    treatment    at    the 

*>^              r  Sulphur  Springs.    Send 

Nature's   Secret   Has   Fi-       ^   (    ^,      *-      '  "s  the  coupon  NOW. 

__li,,    »_-„                                    ),    &  ^  ^i*          1^  ,                                  United  Liquid  Sulphur 

nauy   eeen    ^,,,,,,,,,,,,,.,^,,,,,,,,^,j^jj^~£^  t-^^     Co.,     inc.. 

Wrested     ^-™-"^  .  k^^     „    .     „„ 

rom  Her.    ^^^"^  ^  ■'^S^  '03  E.  I25th 

Scientists  have  namTn  m  .Ti-.--'--°-''--°^''°=»-^'^»^g^'-^''^^  jtolox jr,.»»:saaiEBa»-naa;BaU^  gj_^    (,!_  y_q_ 

UNITED  LIQUID  SULPHUR  CO.,  Inc.,  DsjjI  20, 103  East  125th  St.,  New  York  City 

USE  THIS  FREE  TRIAL  COUPON 

I   accept   your   offer    and   will    try  three   Sulfliud 
„  baths    sent    express    prepaid,    without   obligation    on 

^^^^ Ciy  part.     If  I   find   that  the   baths   are   not  bene- 

,1  ficial  I  will  return  the  balance  of  the  treatment  at 

your  expense  and  I   will   owe  you  nothing.     If  the 

AdOress. week's  treatment  has  relieved  me   and   I  decide  to 

continue   with   the   treatment,    I   will   send   you   $9 
within  a  week  after  receiving  Sulfluid,  for  the  entire 
City ,^ Statei treatment  of  21  baths. 
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The  Hundx'eds  of  New  Words  coined  during  the  'Great  World  War  like 
Eultur,  paravane,  questionnaire,  Soviet,  Spartacan,  Poilu,  fourragere, 
Anzac — Biographical  entries  like  Edith  ■■  Cavell,  Clevienceau,  Lloyd 
George,  Pershing,  Haig,  FqcIi,  EindenlurQ'-^dM  are  found  in 


THE    LATEST    AND    MOST    COMPLETE 


BOUND  IN  FULL  MOROCCO 

with   Patent   Thumb   Indfex, 


PRINTED  ON  INDIA  PAPER 
enormously    reducing    weig-ht    and    bulk. 

2500  PAGES^IOO,000  WORDS— FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

Size  of  volume,   11  3-8x;9   inches.     Only  2  3-4  inches  thick.    Weight  7  3-^4  pounds. 

THE  LAST  WORD  fN  ELEGANCE  AND  DURABILITY 

Besides  spelling,  defining  and  pronouncing  upwards  of  400,000  Words,  this 
great  modern  Dictionary  contains  1'5  DISTINCTIVE  ENCYOLiOPEDIC  AND 
EDUCATIONAL     FEATURES    in    Which  will   be  found 

ANSWERS  TO  ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS 

that  are  constantlv  arising  in  one's  daily  reading  of  newspapers  and  books. 
Among  these  special  features  are  A  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World;  A 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography;  A  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Words  and 
Phrases;  A  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  in  Standard  Fiction  JSIythology  and 
Legend;  A  Simplified  Grammar  and  Rules  for  Punctuation  —  all  of  which 
supply  a  vast  fund  of  information  of  a  great  everyday  practical  usefulness. 

THE  PtEADBR'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  BEST  BOOKS 
OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  AUTHORS, 
brought  right  up  to  date,  is  another  unique  de- 
partment of  THE  NEW  AMBRI'CAN  UNA- 
BRIDGED. This  DICTIONARY  OF  AUTHORS 
contains  the  name  of  every  prominent  author,  with 
titles  of  his  best  books,  in  all  Nationa,!  Literatures. 

Send  To-Day   for  Full  Information    and 
Limited- 
Time 

Tf  U  p   "__       I         Gentlemea:      Senfl    f.iU    particulars    and 
£2ail  irrice       |      ^^.^^^    ^^     ^-^^    -^^^    American     Uuabridgcd 

Offer  f     Dictionary  to  '  WA 


FOR  THE  BUSINESS  MAN 
AND    THE    CORRESPOND. 

ENT  a  special  department  has 
been  added  which  includes 
TME  PRiNClPAL  COMMCR. 
C  I  A  L  AND  FINANCIAL 
TERMS  IN  CURRENT  USE 
IN  SEVEN  FOREIGN  LAN- 
GUAGES WITH  THEIR 
ENGLISH  EOUIVALENTS. 
The  value  of  this  vocabulary 
will  be  instantly  recognized 
by  the  wide.iwake  business 
man  who  apprecia-tes  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the 
growing  export  trade  of  the 
United    Sutes. 


BRUNSWICK 

SUBSCRIPTION  COMPANY 

E25  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Address 


•   iiiy    rTnTMTT''*"Ti •""-"■*' '^^^~'''^'^*'^^'"^'*^'*''^*^^^^^^^'^**"^'^ 


eSTA0. 


^OVSAaS 


PAV  CASH 

jMriebiATGUY    poR 

Di/Os,MONDS»  PEARLS    * 
PRECIOUiS    3TOrN8£3 
aJEUJELRV 

eSTAres  AppRAfseo  a-  rurchaseo 
/fS^OHM  3t  (/fooM  eQ2.  )  Phone  S0Jij9i\ti 


mm  { 

SMDE 

leweslmeEl 

Seciirlfies 

Paylmg  from  6  to  10%  Yearly 

VON   FOLENZ 

^   CO.,   Inc. 

BANKERS                                     1 

Tel.  Rector  V21.723 

60  Broad waj.  New  York 
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A  WIFE 


Into  the  hotel  lobby  walked  a  beau- 
tiful 'woman  and  a  distinguished  man. 
Little  indeed  did  the  gay  and  gallant 
crowd  know  that  around  these  heads 
there  flew  stories  of  terror — of  murder 
— and  treason.  That  on  their  entrance, 
lialf  a  dozen  detectives  sprang  up  from 
different  parts  of  the  place. 

Because  of  tliem  the  lights  of  the 
War  Department  in  Washington  blazed 
far  into  the  night.  With  their  fate  was 
wound  the  tragedy  of  a  broken  mar- 
riage, of  a  fortune  lost,  of  a  nation  be- 
trayed. 

It  is  a  v/onderful  story  with  tlie  kind 
of  mystery  that  you  will  sit  up  nights 
trying  to  fathom.  It  is  just  one  of  tlie 
stories  fashioned  by  that  master  ot 
mystery 


,,.jr 

^U^Anierican  Sherlock  Holm^ff^^^^g. 

ARTHURR  ■^'^"""  ■' 

^e  American  Conan  I^qyle 


He  is  tlhp  dletective  erenlus  of  oirr  age. 
He  has  taken  science — sdience  that  stands 
for  this  age — and  a;llie<i  it  to  the  myate^iy 
and  romance  of  detective  fiction.  Eiven  to 
the  smallest  detail,  every  Wt  of  the  .plot  is 
worked  out   scientifically.      For  nearly   ten 


years  America  has  been  watchins  hia  Craig 
Kennedy — marveling  at  the  strange,  new, 
startling  things  that  detective  here  woulS 
unfold.  Such  plots — such  suspense — with 
real,  vivid  people  moving  through  the  mael- 
strom   of   life. 

W.  A..  1920. 

HAKtPEK 

&    BROS.j 

193  Franklin 

Sq.,  New  York 


olum@s— POEl 


Send    me,    all 
charges  prepaid,  sel 


To    those    wlio   send    the    coupon   solution.     The   story  is  in  these 
promptly,   we   will   give   FREE   a   volumes      This    is   a  wouderful 
i.     ^ -r^J         . ,,       -^     .  1      •      combination.     Here  are  two  oi 

set  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  works  an    t^g   greatest  writers   of  mys 
10  volumes.    When   the   pohce   of   tery   and    scientific    detective  ^^^  Arthur  B    Beevc 
New   York   failed  to   solve   one   of    stories.       Tou     can    get    the  /_in  12  volume's.   Also 
the  most  fearful  murder  mysteries    Reeve  at  a  remarkably  low  /  send    liic,     absolutely 
of  the  time,  Edg-ar  Allan  Poe— far    price   and    the    Poe   FREE  /free-  t^e  set  of  Edgat 
-         -  -  -       -  -  ,   _  ^    ..      _     _  _,__  ^  Allan.    Poe — m    10    to'- 

umes.     If   the   books   are 

not     satisfactory     I     will 

return     both      sets     within 

10    d.iys    at    your    expense. 

Otherwise    I    will    send    you 

a    month    for    13    months. 

Send     for     special     Canadian 

offer. 


Off    there    in    Panis  —  found    the    for  a  short  time  only 

TWO  SHELVES  OF  BOOKS   g4S?.f.7^^^JeWri 


Address 


Occuoation 


The  "Acme"  Wedge 

xjLU.1/ 


No  matter  how  comfortably  upholstered  a 
car  may  be,  riding  in  one  position  is  uncom- 
fortable. This  cushion  can  be  used  in  a  num- 
ber of  positions,  relieving  that  tired  feeling, 
affording  comfort  and  ease  to  the  automobilist,  thus  eliminating  fatigue 
on  long  touring  trips. 

Made  of  high  grade  black  artificial  leather,  handsomely  finished 
with  corded  seams,  and  filled  with  Prime  Java  Kapok,  which  is  a  cream 
colored  fibre,  of  exceptional  life  and  resiliency. 

Price  $3.50 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  any- 
where in  U.  S. 

Agents  and  Dealers  Apply  for  Territory 

ATLANTIG-PJCIFIG  MFG.  CO. 

124-S28  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


IHYhODUCCO    l*07 


FRAOC  HARM  RCCiSnUO 


TOPS  LEAKS 

AVES  MONEY 
TOPS  WORRY 

For  All  Boats  and  Canoes 

Stops  all  leaks  im- 
mediately; good  for 
deck,  ^-arboard 
strake,  leaks  in 
trunks,  combings  or 
canvas.  It  is  elastic, 
adhesive  and  water- 
proof. 


TRAIX.  M'lRH    AtClirLAtO 


No  Time  Lost  Making 
Repairs. 


Sold    in   Handy    Packages    for 
Boat  Owners  at  7Sc  Each 


At  All  Ship  Chandlers  and  Hardware  Stores 

NEW  PROCESS  CHEMICAL  CO. 

39  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 
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ITIES 
NG  FROM  6  TO  11% 


LuLji 


e 


Domestic  and  Foreign  Securities 
Foreign  Exchange 
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New  York  City 


I 

1 

I 

I 


V>/y^//yyy/////////////yM 


W/////M/M 


VM/J^JMM^^^^M^M^J^J^>//B 


WRITES 

TWO 
COLORS 


TOPi  PlOTECTOGgAPi  CIECIC  WMTER 


Our  Price,  $27.50 
New  Price,  $50.00 


I3IPKESSI0N 

•  •^  F/Fry  ONE  DOLLARS  SIX  CENTS 
CHAS.   S,  NATHAN 

452  Broadway,  New  York 

All   Macliines   Guaranteed  Exchangos    Mode 
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Old  Gold  and  Silver 
Precious  Stones 
of  Every  Description 


1 


St 


'rices  rn^d^. 
Just  No^v  Diamonds  Are 
ortli  More  Than  They 

lS 


Prices  May  Drop;  Sell  Now 


e 


rices 


BANK   REFERENCES 


i^h 


535  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Near  45th  Street 
New  York  Telephone  Murray  Hill  1870 
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MEN  AND  WOMEN  EARN  MORE  MONEY. 

TAKE  A  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

IN  THE  MITCHELL  SCHOOLS 

in    Designing    Men's,    Women's,    Misses'  and  Children's 

WEARING  APPAREL 


A  course  of  instruction  in  the  MITCHELL  SCHOOL 
means  an  immediate  position  and  bigger  pay. 

The  Mitchell  Schools  of  Garment-Cutting,  Designing,  Pattern-Making, 
Grading  and  Fitting  have  been  established  for  over  half  a  century  and  have 

ACHIEVED 
New  Ideas — New  Sysfcems— Best  Methods — Best  Results, 

Individual   Instruction — Day   and    Evening   Classes — Reasonable   Terms 

Write,  Phone  or  Call  for  Booklet.    Free  Demonstration  and  full  informatlori. 

MITCHELL  DESIGNING  SCHOOLS 


912-920    BROAOWAY.    Corner    21st    Street. 

PHONE   83    or  84   GRAMERCY 


New   York 


(t~ 


anc 


THE  BLISS  REPRODUCE 

"^  Wonderful  Musical  Combination" 

The  super-sensitive  silk  diaphragm 
eHminates  the  thin,  raucous,  ear-strain- 
ing "Talking  Machine"  effect. 

The  "BLISS"  Reproducer  fits  all 
high-grade  Phonographs.  Plays  all 
records  with  greater  volume,  less  scratch, 
better  tone  balance,  and  a  wonderful 
human  quality.  The  music  is  projected 
into  the  room. 

Used  exclusively  by  leading  artists;  approved  by  highest  authorities. 

Sold  by  all  progressive  dealers. 

Make  your  own  test  on  your  favorite  records. 

If  your  dealer  is  out  of  stock,  write  us.    There  is  no  substitute. 


^ 


BLISS  REPRODUCER  Inc. 


80  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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515— 
Premier 
Dieimoad  Bing 
$125 


519— 
Hezaeon 
Cluster    Ring. 
$108, 50 


514— 

Pfemler 

■Diamond    Bing, 

$60 


512— Festoonv 
i  Diamonds, 

$60 


52(>— 
Premier 

Diamond  Cluster 
Bine,  $122.50 


6I( 

lady  Gypsy 
Cluster  Diamomi 
■    Bin*,  $ll8w60 


\    S44—      - 
Gent's  16 

B\26,  14  Kt., 

20-year 
Gold  Filled 
Slgm  Watch  II 
and  Chain, 
Special 
Comblnatioa 
Price,  $19.50 


COSTS  YOU  NOTHINfi 
Bond  Jor  our  FREE  j  128-page  Catalog 
No.  20.  -  Contains  over  2.000.  unusual 
Bargains  in  Diamonds,  Watches,  Jew- 
elry, saverware,  etc.  Anjtliing  you 
want  will  ^6  «ent  tor  your 

FRE!^  EXAMINATION 
Tou  pay  notblDg  in  advaaoa— jnOX 
ONE  CENT  until  after  you  see  tno 
article.  If  not  entirely  satisfied, ,  ro- 
tum  at  our  expense.  Only  after  you 
are  convinced  LTON  vaJlues  cannot  Oe 
duplicated  elsewhere,  do ,  you.  Pay  on 
TERMS  AS  LOW  AS  $2  MONTHLY. 
Tou  do  not  misB  the  money,  aou  Day 
at  tUe  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a 
day.  Tcu  Inve*  into  something  wortn 
while.  There  Is  no  "red  tape"  or 
annoyance  to  tou  in  onyiiig  ,,..,-- 
LYON  BLUE.WHITE  DIAMONDS 
See  the  BABGAIN  CLUSTERS  sbown. 
They  are  i)eif6otly  matdied  and  blue- 
"Wtoite.  Only  the  BEST  grade  is  hao- 
dled  by  the  "House  of  Lyon."  These 
values  cannot  be  duplica,t«d  elsewhere 
i<w  the  same  money.  Thousands  .or 
petsons  who  wear  our  diamonds  are 
pleased    becaiise     of     our     TJNUSUAIj 

^«%^EARLV  DIVIDEND  OFf  ER. 

A  Binding  Gxiarantee  is  fuinlshed  vnttt 
every  diamond.  Tou  are  protected  for 
the  value  and  Quality.  You  are  guar- 
anteed 8  per  cent,  yearly  increase  on  au 
exchanges.  You  can  also  earn  a  5 
?^rce£t.   BcSflS.     This  19  explained 

^  m'pAGE   BABGAIM   CATALOG 

Send  for  it  TOBAT  before  you  for- 
efit  IT'S  FBEE.  Let  us  help  W)U 
b^d  u  solid  fwndation  for  the  fu- 
lureT   Write  NOW  to  Detft.  20. 


537— 'Cameo 

Lawlliere, 

$ia 


BS5— Platinum  Top 

Dinner  Blag. 
7  Diamonds,  $126 


505- 
Eremler 
I>lamond  Ring,  $25 


^^ 


508- 
Round 
Belcher  Cluster  Dia- 
mond Bine,  $98.75 


I  LYON  &  CO. 

1  MAIDEN  LANE 

NEWYORK5O.S.A. 

Counlfy's  fmmmX  Dlaitionil  Merchants 
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New  York — Physicians  who  have  tested 
the  sap  o.£  the  Mex.ican  Maguey  Plant  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  kiclneiiB 
believe  that  an  important  discovery  has 
l5een   made. 

T'lie  Theraipeutic  Gazette,  a  leading 
medical  journal,  says:  "Numerous  contri- 
butions Ihave  been  made  to  medjicaJ  liter- 
ature on  the  curative  value  of  th&  fre^i 
and  fermented  sat)  of  the  Maguey.  It  is 
most  generally  recognized  amd  widely  used 
in  diseases  Oif  malnutrition,  and  esioe- 
cially  where  this  has  led  to  disease  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder.  In  congested  and  in- 
flamed states  of  these  organs,  in  renal 
inadequacy  due  to  an  atonic  cotidition  of 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the  kidney  associated 
with  albumin  in  the  uilne  and  collectively 
referred  to  as  Brlffht's  Disease.  It  has  been 
found  to  ho  an  almost  unfailing  remedy." 

Reports  of  definite  results  im  a  large 
number  of  chronic  and  long-standing  cases 
of  kidney  trouble  have  created  a  persistent 
demand  for  this  sap.  which  is  popularly 
known  under  the  name  of  AGMEIi,  and 
considerable  quantities  are  being  imported 
iato  the  United  States. 

Tho  Airow  Chemical  Co.e  51  Union 
Square,  New  York  City,  will  mail  to  those 
interested  a  free  descriptive  booklet:  or 
upon  receipt  of  §3.00  a  full  sized  bottle  of 
AG!M33Ij.  containing  3  36  cubic  centimeters 
of  pure  concentrated  sap.  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  in  the  U.  S.  A.  or  Canada.  aM 
chaigea  prepaid. 


'Learn  to  I'ecognlze 
the  marks  that  na- 
ture ihas  stamiped  all 
over  tVie  human 
form.  Look  through 
and  ibeyond  'the  de- 
ceptive smile.  Know 
the  strong-  and  w«ak 
points  of  those  you 
meet.  Send  5  cents  in  stamps  for 
"PBRiSONAL  POWER,"  a  little  book 
that  tells  how.  Address  A.  H.  Koss, 
Secretary  Progrress  League,  31  Union 
Square,  New  York  City. 
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E-Z  to  Clean. 
Four    Detachable    Parts. 
Made   in    4   Qualities. 

Outfit:!       r  Balbrisaran    $1.35 

Complete    J  lanen    (Mesh) $1.50 

( 1    Extra    1  i^ine   Glove   .Silk .  .  .  $2.00 
Sack)         L  Me.ivy  Silk  (Mesh),  $2.50 

Mean  E-Z  Jock  Strap ,$1.25 

At  your  dealer's  or  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

A.  R.  CKJSHOLM  CO..  New  York  CitSf^U.  S.  A. 

(Suite  590.  1328  Broadway 


Charges  Prepaid  to  Any  Point  In   U.  S.  A. 

FMEET'S 


Trade 


Name 


Black,  Blue-Black,  Blue, 
Purple,  Green  and  Red 

(Mention    Color   Desired) 

EVEMLASTING 

Free     Plowing— Will    Not    Fade — 
Money     Baick     If     Not     Sa,tJBfied 


Generous    Sample,    10    cents 

LIBERAL     PROPOSITION 
FOU  AGENIS 

THE  SUPER-QUALITY  INK  CO- 

Dapt.  W.A.     447  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N»  Y. 


ey  you  ge 
lis 


shiD  to  the 


;ame  fiouse  a: 
Ilk    or  the 


IS  the  iioa 

^The  large  sums  that  have  left  the  S, 
&  B,  cash  drawer  certainly  have  done 
well  by  us,  for  our  list  of  permanent 
shippers  is  growing  daily. 

^Send  us  a  trial  shipment  and  get  in  on  the 
"conversation"  of  the  S.  &  Bo  coin.  It's  ali- 
conmncing! 

Pri€e_List  sent^  on  request 


West  28tti  Street,  New  York  City 

of  Foreign  &  Exporters  of  American  Furs 
Buyers  of  GINSENG  and  GOLDEN  SEAL 
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> 

> 

> 


frailly    ai 


M  |a/»o 


There  is  no  economy  in  inferior,  low-priced  disin- 
fectants or  liquid  soaps. 

"West"  standard  is  the  Hall  mark  of  quality,  and 
it  pays  to  buy  the  best. 


(The  yellow  package  with  the  gable  top) 

BEAU  BRUMMELL  LIQUID  SOAP  AND   DISPE 

411  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Phone— Murray   Hill  3760. 

Branches  In   principal  cities. 


<> 


^ 

o 
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«*11    Free  Trial   Bottles  of   HOG-TONE 
Brought  Me  S93  Extra  Pounds  of  20c  Posk' 

"Bet  yon  a  good  cigar  this  equals  any  record  yon  can  show  on  your  own  big  1,200 
acre  hog  farm  down  there  near  I't.  Wayne,  Indiana. 

I  saw  your  ads  for  a  long  time— but  I  never  tried  Avalon  Farms  HOG-TONr 
A.      till  one  day  when  i  got  a  neighbcr  alone  and  made  him  tell  me  how  he 
managed  to  raise  such  all-fired  big  top-market-price  hogs.   He  had  beat  u. 
all  for  two  years  hand  running. 

"When  he  confessed  it  was  HOG-TONE  that  helped  him  'tnni  th 

trick,'  I  looked  up  your  60  Dayj'  Free  Trial  offer  again  in  my  larij 

|>aper.  It  read  fair  and  square  to  me.  I  took  you  up— followed  you: 

directions  in  using  HOG-TONE,  and  when  the  hogs  that  had  beei 

given    HOG-TONE  were  weighed   they    totalled  693  pound. 

more  than  the  same  number  of  pigs  of  same  age  tha^ 

hadn't  got  any  HOG-TONE,  though  both  were  fed  thi 

same  kind  and  quantity  of  feed!" 

Do  you  realize  that  10,000,000  hosB  have  been  given  Avalon  Farmi.- 
HOG-TONH?  Do  you  realize  that  HOG-TONE  has  achieved  s: 
^eat  a  success  and  won  as  ^eat  a  host  of  farmer  friends  lo  i, 
Bhort  years  as  other  hoET-remedies,  condition  powders,  etc.,  have 
In  20  years?  Why  not  send  the  coupon— or  write  ma  a  post  carcJ 
TODAY  acd  accent  my  fair,   square  60  Days'   Free  Trial  offer'* 


awMii. 


(Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office* 


1  will  ship  yea  one 
$1.00  bottle  of  EGG- 
TONE  for  each  five 
hogs  in    your    herd 
the  day  th©  coupon  below,  filled  in, 
readies  this  ofifico.  Tbftt  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  treat  your  hogs  60  days  or 
more,  according  to  size.  That  treat- 
ment io  guaranteed  by  me  to  give     <-:'p 
you  a  big  urofit  at  marketing  lime  oven    V  j^^       ^ 
and  nbove  the  cost  to  yon  of  the  H06»      ^^^^  *  ' 

TONE.  It  it  doesn't  I  don't  wantyoutooay"        •«?Jiwwr  ^n    ,-  -  j^5? 

me  a  penny.  .^  ^  ■J'^Sf  t.       •    ,,^' 

Avalon  Farms  nOG-TONE  is  a  highly  concentrated  liquid  for  hogs  only.  Contains  highly 
Important  medico!  conditioner,  f  attener  and  worm-remover—  liquid  Ingredients  which  can- 
not  be  combined  in  Medicated  Salts,  Stock  Foods  or  Condition  Powders  of  any  kind. 
Safe     Easily  mixed  with  any  slops,  drinking  water,  dampened  feed.    Given  only  every 
third  day  for  six  weeks  and  after  that  once  a  week.    Beyond  all  Question— 3V,i8  UOQ- 
TOAE  treatment  eoata  Ubb  ptr  hog  than  any  preparation  that  pou  ean  btey  t»'  inake! 
Now  la  the  time  to  begin  using  It.    Nmu  Is  the  time  to  send  In  the  coupon  and 
set  60  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE.    Remember -rirht  now  and  here— that  I  ask 
you  not  to  send  a  nickel  with  your  coupon  order. 

W.  O.  GANDY,  President 

Avalon  Farms  Co.,  337  W.  Ohio  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


I  Don't  Want  You  to  Send  a  Cent  ^A^th  This  Coupon 


W.  O.  GANDY,  Pre«.,  Avalon  Farm*  Co. 
337  West  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  lU: 

I  have  ....  bogs.  Ship  mo  immediately  enough  Avalon  Farms 
HOG-TO.>}E  to  treat  them  for  60  days.  I  am  to  pay  nothing 
DOW  except  transportation  charges.  1  agree  to  reportresults 
to  you  at  end  of  GO  days  and  pay  for  the  HOG-TONE  at  that 
time  If  It  has  done  all  that  yoo  claim.  If  it  does  not,  1  will 
return  the  labels  to  you  and  you  agree  to  cancel  the  charge. 


Nam*. 


rieaie  FrlalrlSams 

...B.R.No Statt. 


P.O. 

Shipping  Point 

Name  and  Address  of  my  Drugyist. 
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I  Will  Send  You  All  the 
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A  remarkable  new  discovery  has 
been  made  which  Is  revolutionizing 
the  methods  of  eye  treatment.  Weak 
eyes  are  made  strong.  Many  eye 
troubles  of  long  standing  are  being 
banished  in  a  short  time,  in  this 
article  tht>  author  tells  details  of 
this  wondecrul  new  treatment  which 
requires  neither  glasses  nor  medi- 
cine. 

By  Bernarr  Macfaddesi 

OME  years  ago,  a  month  of 
severe  eye  strain — night 
and  day- — had  hurt  my  eyes 
so  much  that  a  j)i'ii^ted  page 
looked  like  a  black  splotch.  My 
eyes  watered  and  pained  con- 
stantly and  I  felt  that  I  was  in 
danger  of  losing  the  precious 
i>''ft  of  sight.  I  knew  that  if  I 
sta. .  d  to  wear  glasses  and  wore 
thci-  long  enough  my  sight  might 
be  saved,  but  my  eyes  would  al- 
wavs  be  crippled.  A  crutch  for 
J  failing  sight  was  not  what  I 
wanted.  What  I  was  looking  for 
was  a  way  to  make  my  eyes  per- 
manently strong. 

If  your  vision  is  defective  and 
you  put  glasses  in  front  of  your 
ej'^es,  you're  treating  th  effect 
rather  than  the  cause.  For  glass- 
es do  Bot  correct  the  cause  of 
most  eye  troubles.  Instead,  the 
eyes  learn  to  depend  upon  them 
and  get  weaker  every  day.  But 
if  you  go  to  the  root  of  your  eye 
trouble  and  correct  the  cause, 
then  you  have  a  permanent  cure. 
iThat's  what  I  wanted — and  got ! 

I  knew  that  the  eyes  are  con- 
trolled by  a  set  of  muscles  and 
nerves.  I  was  convinced  that  the 
jnuscles  of  the  eye  were  no  dif- 


ferent from  any  other  muscles — = 
convinced  that  they  could  be 
strengthened  in  the  same  way 
that  you  can  strengthen  the  mus- 
cles of  your  leg  or  arm.  And 
with  a  fev/  simple  principles  of 


A  recent  photosraph  of 
Bernarr  Macfadden,  the  author. 

eye  exercise  I  started  out  to  make 
my  eyes  strong. 

The  almost  immediate  results 
astonished  me.  At  once  I  felt 
that  my  sight  was  improving. 
My  eyes  stopped  watering  and 
all  pain  disappeared.  It  was  not 
long  before  I  had  completely 
restored  them  to  their  former 
strength. 

My  eyes  got  so  strong  that  I 
could  read  without  strain  under 
any  kind  of  light — could  see 
clearer  and  further — and  had  a 
keener,  more  sparkling  look  than 
before  my  trouble.  I  have  never 
worn  glasses   and   today  at  the 
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age  of  fif?y  my  eyes  never  strain 
or  water  at  the  finest  type. 

The  simple  rules  I  used  have 
been  put  into  practice  in  thou- 
sands of  test  cases.  Of  the  many 
cases  taken  for  treat-  ___^___„ 
ment  hundreds  were 
■given  immediate  relief 
from  all  kinds  of 
troubles  —  scores  oi 
others  were  completely 
cured.  Then  these 
new  methods  were 
tested  in  the  public 
schools  and  thousands 
of  little  children  wgre 
cured   of   eye  troubles. 

These  discoveries  are 
of  vast  importance  to 
the  peojDle  suffering 
from  eye  trouble.  So 
with  the  assistance  of 
a  well-known  Opthal- 
ogist,  I  have  put  these 

new     methods     into     a 

course      for      personal, 
home-applicat  ion,    called, 
"Strengthening    the   Eyes." 

No  claim  is  made  that  this 
course  is  a  cure-all.  In  many 
cases  glasses  are  essential.  But 
if  you  are  wearing  glasses  be- 
cause of  faulty  refr-^ction — far 
or  near  sightednes.',  -astigma- 
tism —  cross  eyes  —  squint  — 
w,eak,  watering  eyes — eye  head- 
aches or  strain,  you  at  least  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  give  these 
methods  a  fair  test. 


Your  Eyes 
Are  Precious 

Tour  sight  is  your 
most  precious  gift. 
Weak  eyesight 
means  weak  power 
of  observation,  eye 
strain,  eye  disease, 
and  untold  incon- 
venience. Take  no 
chances  -with  your 
eyes — ^you  cannot 
get  along  without 
them.  Make  them 
stronger  eveny  day 
instead  of  weaker. 

One  woman  writes: 
"I  notice  a  great 
improvement  in  my 
eyes  since  learning 
to  use  'them  right." 
Another  user  says: 
"Tour  Eye  Strength- 
eningCourseis  fine. 
My  eyes  are  alneady 
improving." 

(Naonea  on  request.) 


ANYTHING   worth   having 
is     worth     fighting     for. 
What    is    more    precious 
than#  sight?      Surely,  you  would 
be    willing   to    devote    five,    ten, 
fifteen  minutes  a  day  to  be  freed 
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oJ  the  inconvenience  of  glasses; 
surely  the  promise  of  perfect, 
strong  vision  should  prompt  you 
to  give  these  ^ew  discoveries  a 
trial. 

To  prove  to  you  our 
sincerity  in  making 
these  statements,  we 
want  you  to  use  this 
wonderful  course  for 
five  days — Free.  You 
test  it  at  our  expense; 
don't  send  a  cent, 
merely  mail  the  cou- 
pon and  the  entire 
course  goes  to  you  at 
once. 

Keep  it  free  for  five 
days.  If  3'ou  find  that 
the  course  will  not  ben- 
efit y  o  u  r  particular 
case,  send  it  back  and 
you  won't  be  out  a 
cent.  But  if  it  does 
benefit  you,  keep  it  and 
send  us  the  small  -cost, 
$5.00;  less  than  you  would  pay 
for  one  pair  of  glasses. 

Don't  send  a  penny  now, 
merely  mail  the  coupon.  You 
need  not  keep  the  course  unless 
it  can  do  you  real  good.  This 
won't  cost  a  cent  to  try  and  may 
mean  a  complete  cure  for  yo" 
Maii  the  coupon  now  befo 
slips  your  mind,  and  you  m^j 
never  have  to  weaif  glasses  again, 

PHYSICAL  CULTUnS  PUBLISH3NG  CO. 
Dept.  W-20         lie  West  40!h  $!.,  New  Yorti 

Physical    Culture    Publishiny    Co 

Dept.    W-ZO.,    119   V/est   40th    St.,    New   Yoi* 
Gentlemen : 

Send  me  your  course  "Streugtlieiiing  the  Eyes" 
for  a  free  trial  in  my  own  home.  If  after  fiv( 
days  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  it,  I  will  send  it  bad 
and  owe  nothing.  Otherwise  I  will  send  you  $5.0( 
in   full  payment   for   the   28   lessons. 

Name     , 

Address     

City    State 


How  much  of  jovlv  income  are  you  regulai-ly  setting  aside 
in  readiness  for  the  proverbial  "rainy  day"? 

Are  you  among  those  who  are  putting  oif  the  preparation 
for  their  future  because  of  present  inconvenience? 


One  of  the  most  profitable  waj^s  to  save  is  to  invest  in 
high  grade  securities  with  attractive  income  returns. 

The  opportunities  to  buy  this  type  of  security  have,  be- 
cause of  the  small  purchasing  power  of  the  majority,  been 
confined  to  a  few  commonly  known  "as  capitalists. 


makes  it  possible  for  a  person  of  restricted  buying  power 
to  participate  in  the  profitable  purchases  that  can  be 
made.  This  plan  is  also  used  by  investors  of  ample  means 
enabling  them  to  secure  greater  holdings  than  they  other- 
wise could. 


of  our  "Monthly  Instalment  Plan"  will  be  sent  to  you  with 
our  compliments  if  you  are  interested  in  saving  money  by 
means  of  careful   investing. 


■^. 


a    CO  ft?  PA  NY, 
43   Exchange    PI. 
New  York. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of 
the   booklet   describing    youi' 
"•jMoatlily  Instalment  Plan." 


Tlids  Coupon  Is  for 
Your     Convenience 


Name 


YOU  MAY  TRY  IT 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY  IT 


mm  a  DIAGRAFH 


A  Size  for  Every  Need  (BulSt  to  Last  8  BusSncss  Life-tlme) 

SIMPLICITY,    SPEE0,   ENDURANCE-^j^flGRrpS^^Vo^t 

oveirvwheo-e  f oi«  nineteen  years.  l&eT  assm-e  permanent]  satisfaction.  OFUrtliermore,  the 
new  model  DIAGKAPH  has  improved  features  of  vital  importance  not  to  be  had  id 
any  oth-^r  machine.  The  DIAGRAPH  performs  a  broader  and  more  useful  range  of 
nctessttvv  work  than  is  possible  by  any  other  construction.  That's  why  you  cannot  notv 
name  tha  leading  shipucrs  iu  any  leading  industry  anywhere  without  naming  ownei-s 
of  DIAGRAPHS  in  quantities  of  from  1  to  100  or  more  machines.  (Also  hundreds  used 
by  U.  5.  and  British  armies  and  navies  and  other  departments, >  That  s  why  it  will 
pay  yo«  to  se©  and  try  the  DIAGRAPH  first. 

A  DIAGRAPH  :>avs  for  itself.  Simnly  ask  ns  to-day  to  send  you  one  prepaid.  Give 
it  a  thorough  trial.  Buy  it  if  yon  Uke  it.  Otherwise  refurn  it  at  om*  expense.  You 
need  a  DIAGKAPH  riffht  now — why  wait? 

iagraph  Stencil  Machine  Corp. 

905  Clinton  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ■ 


Blackj  Galvanized,  Plain  and 
Corrugated  Steel  Sheets 

Prompt  Shipments  from  Stock 
Anchor  Corrugating  Construction  Co. 

142  Washington  Street,  near  Cedar,  New  York 


IWasDeat25Years 


I   CAN 


G.  P.  WAY 


NOW   HEAR 

with  these  soft, 
plialble,  artifi- 
cial ear  diums. 
I  v.ear  them  in 
my    ears   night 

and  day.   They  Medicated  Ear  Dram 
are    nerf  ectlv  ,  Pat.  Nov.  3.  1908, 
~  o  m  fortable.  No.  902T85 

No  cne  soea  them  in  my  ears.  Write 
IDS  aud  I  will  tell  you  a  true  storj 
— how  I  got  deaf  and  "how  I  made 
Eojeelf  hear. 

Artificial  Ear  Drum  Company 


Adaress  GEO.  V,  WAY,  Manaeer 
117  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mi6h. 


MONOGRAM  YOUR  AUTO 

With  "Globe"  Transfer  Initials. 

Anyone  without  exoerience  can  annly 
them.  Any  six  5-8  in.  Kold  face  Old 
English  or  half  Roman  Initials  with 
special  varnish,  brush  and  ddrectiona 
for  applying.    $1.00   postpaid. 

Agents     wanted. 
Send     for     price 
7  list      and      full 

V       particulars. 

GLOBE  DECALCOMANIE  CO. 

Factory.   115  First  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.    Pacifio 
Coast  Office,  1785  Green  St.,  Saa  Francisco,  Cal. 
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you  are,  don't  get  stouter.     An  ounce  of  prevention  is  better 
than  a  pound  of  cure.     Our  famous 

EMAGITIN  TABLETS 

are  the  ideal  reducing  remedy,  highly  recommended,  non-injurious 
to  the  system.  Tablets  do  not  affect  the  heart  or  upset  the  stomach. 
Their  remarkably  beneficial  result  oh  the  digestive  organs  makes 
them  also  a  valuable  help  in  cases  of  piles,  arterio-sclerosis  and 
other  ailments  of  advanced   yeai-s. 

3  Boxes,  a  six  weeks'  supply,  $3.25,  postpaid  to  all  parts  of  U.  S. 
Single  Box  $1.50,  payment  with  order. 

EMACITIN  COMPANY 

282  Ryerson  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


OPFOMTUNITY  TO  GO  IN  BUSINESS 


No  expenience  necessary.  Tou  learn  the  business  in  30 
minutes.  Experienced  men  maike  8^25.00  a  riay  and  more. 
Yau  call  Ibecomc  an  experiftiioed  operatoi-  in  one  week. 
Whereveir  crowdb  gather  you  can  set  uip  your  machine  and 
be  ready  to  make  money  at  once.  No  other  "biisiness  oiffeis 
sucli  a  JuK  ODportiinity  on  such  a  smadl  investment  as  the 
One  Minute  Photo  Business  all  year  around.  Tou  can  malie 
more  money  in  one  day  than  your  outfit  costs  yoo.  Send 
i£or  free  catalogue  and  price  list  at  once. 

NATIONAL  PiiOT®  SUPPLIES  €Oo 


U  Fulton  Street 


New  Ymk  City 


CAN    BE   CURED   BV  THE 

BATH 

THE  EAGER  INTESTINE  CLEANSER  AND  IDEAL  VAGINAL  DOUCHE 
(a  syiWKe  onerated  by  weieht  of  tbe  body)   eivcs  immediate  relief  without  medicine. 

^'**'"^ou**waut*the"bes*.^*'lnvestigate  befca-e  buyinff.  Otii-  cleanser  ha«  sweeial 
aiVDliances  all  its  own.  The  activity  of  the  I^aree  Intestine,  is  all  imDoriant  to  Health. 
Comoel  it  to  oeiiform  its  duty  by  Internal  BathinK  and  Prevent  Disease. 

Complete  Outfit  So:  the  coniibmation  S3.50.  fits  all  water  baas. 

Send  to  Dent.  W.  O.  for  TKEK  booklet. 

Eager  Colon  Cleanser  Co.,  ?37  Washington  Avenue,  Tf^%ufFAo^si>Jt' 
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''The  Pencil  Thai  h 
Never  DuW 

Government  reports  show 
thousands  of  dollai'S  wast- 
ed annually  in  wood,  in 
the  manufacturing  o  f 
v/ooden  pencils. 

A  man  can  get  prae 
ticaiiy  a  j^ear's  service 
from  our  pencil  with  liie 
supply  of  Ic^ds  included, 
effecting  a  saving  of 
500%. 

Many  firms  are  supplying 
their  employees  with  thes 
pencils.      The    result    is    a 
tremendous      saving      an 
nually  as  there  is  no  waste, 
no    time    lost   in   re-sharp 
ening,  as  this  is  the  pencil 
that  is  never  dull  and  the 
cost    is    only    fifty    cents 
Refills    are  carried   in  tlie 
barrel. 

Supplied  through  your 
stationer,  special  prices  in 
quantities. 


£  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

215-217  Fulton  Street 

New  York  City 
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Does  a  a  aiiclience 
di--aita  you  of  all 
joi^r  foice  and  pres- 
ence f  vMiea  eyes 
are  npon  ■\  ou,  do  aill 
3  our  ideas  take 
tl  gilt,  -aiiJ  leave  you 
ctammeiiug  and 
groping  for  words?  Are  you  unable  to  do 
yourself  justice  because  you  suffer  from  timid- 
aess,  aMcwardness,  lack  of  self  confi'dsuce,  poor 
Tocabulary.  I'NIE FFBCTIVE  SPEECH? 
Send  the  Coupon  below  at  once  and  let 
us  toll  you,  ivibliourt  obligation,  how  you  can 
overcome  this  "stage  fright" — ihow  you.  can  De- 
come  clear,  fluent  and  forceful  in  yom-  manner 
and  speech,  no  matter  what  situation  you  find 
yourself  in.  Our  new  Scientific  Course  in 
EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
and  Mer.tal  DeveLonment 
will  quiclaly  train  you  to  speak  forcefully  and 
conviiicinglj   iu  public.  It  wiH  show  you  how  to 


— talk  before  yonr 

club  or  lodge. 

—address     board 

meetings, 
—propose  and  re- 
spond to  toasts. 
— ^make  after-din- 

nci"  speeches. 
— tell  interestiog 

stories. 
— corn  r;:    fffec- 

tivsly. 
— ^train       '^\>\]k'i 

memory, 
—enlarge   y  0  U 

vocalbulary. 
— develop       self- 
confidence  and 
a  -winning  per- 
Bonality, 
—streng'tn.en.  your 
ambition     and 
will  poftver. 
— Jbecome  a  clear, 
accurate  think- 

er. 

This  course  and  service  are  conducted  under  the 
■personal  direction  of  R.  B.  Pa'ttison  Kline, 
Dean,  Public-Speaking  department,  Columbia 
College  of  Expression,  Chicago,  one  of  the  fore- 
most important  authorities  in  the  counti?  on 
piiblic  speaking  and  mental  development, 
SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the  Counon 
Mail  the  coupon  todav  for  full  particulars 
of  the  'Special  Limited  bffer  Tve  are  mow  mak- 
ing. VVe  will  also  send  you.  free,  many  in- 
teresting facts  and  pointers  you  can  use  about 
effective  pnfljlic  speaking  and  mental  develoip- 
menit.  Send  the  coupon  now  while  this  offer  lasts. 
i»«»»»Korth  American  Institute  ■■»*«»* ' 

I  1911    Manliattan    Bids:.,    Chicaero.    111. 

I I  <3entlen>en : — ^Please  send  me  without  obliga- 

I  ition  full  details  of  your  Course  in  Effective  (Pulb- 

li<5  Speaking  and  Mental  Development  as  well 

I I  as  particulars  of  your  Special  Limited  Offer., 

I  Name 

Address 

;.....  .■■■■..■■.■..■■..■■■..■■■■.■_■..■■■  .-i 


K  B  S  U  liT  S  ! 
"Your  Course  is  a  most 
valuable  training  to  any- 
one who  desires  to  be  nble 
to  spealc  in  public  without 
emban-assment."  —  C.  G. 
HOFFPAUIR,  Attorney, 
Texas. 

'It  ihas  given  me  greater 
eo'nfidence  in  my  o\vn 
ability,  a  better  mcnviry, 
a  more  polished  vocabu- 
lary, and  a  stronger  per- 
sonality."—W.  L.  WILD- 
ER, Mgr.,  Chicago. 
"Your  Course  is  a  splen- 
did training  for  the 
salesiMan  or  sales  manager 
and  I  heartily  recommend 
t."— O.  F.  BOURGEOIS, 
Pres.,  Chicago. 
We  iliave  hundreds  oif  Bim- 
il'ar  testimonials  in  our 
files  from  men  io  every 
wall£    of    life.      Send  the 

ounon  todav.  


66m  street. 


near  BroMway 


There  are  200  capable  Lady  and  Crentlemen  Instructors 
if   yoii    or   your   children    need    instruction    in    dancing'. 
We  Teach   Thoroughly   All  the    Modern    Dances 
3  Lessons     )   g^  psj  Private 

Individual   >  ^^r^^  Lessons 

Instructor    \  ^^'^^^^  Half  Hour 

IT  IIS  NOT  NECESSARY  TO  TAKE  LESSONS.  IF  YOU 
KNOW  HOW  TO  DANCE  OUR  LADY  P'LOOR  MANAGEIR 
WILL  INTiRiOtDUCE    YOU  TO    SUITABLE   DANCE   PARTNER. 

OPEN   DAILY  and  SUNDAYS  From  2  P.   M.  to  MIDNIGHT. 

Profes.sor  DeCommerce,  Ma.ster  Instructor,  teaches  'Stage,  Ballet.  T03,  Fancy 
and  Clas.sic  Dancing.  Special  classes  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  Children' 
from  4  to  6  P.  M.     Adults   from  8  to  10  P.  M. 

ROLLER  SKATING  on  Main  Floor 

DANCING  on  the  First  Floor 

BILLIARDS  on  Second  Floor 
An  Asnusemeni  Centre  for  the  Entire  Faniiiy 
I  No  Liquor  Sold  CORNELIUS  FELLOWES,  M-^r. 


Write  now— quick  for  particulars  of  this  great  pisblicity  offei^-a  tremendous—positively  Iremendous  op. 
portunity  for  tha  amliitious  man.  Tuition  absolutely  free  to  thoso  v/ho  act  promptly,  to  introUuce  our 
raw  crn::-.;s'rii"d  easy  method  oi  instruction.  Prepares  for  bar  or  business.  Most  practical  and  au- 
uiorltative  non-resident  coursa.  Endorsed  by  bench  and  bar.  Scholarship  students  pay  oflly  nominal 
expense  of  text  and  postage.  Write  for  particulars.  No  obligation.  This  is  a  once  in  a  life-tcmo  propojitlon. 


Dept.  I92L 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


MANHATTAN   BUILDING,   CHICAGO 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 


Right  now  is  your  opportunity  to  get  into  the  greatest  industry  the  World 
has  ever  known.  Thousands  of  new  positions  ope.ning  up  everywhere  in  this 
attractive  new  field.  Never  before  ihave  ambitious  men  had  such  a  glorious 
chance.  Send  Coupon  at  once — find  out  how  our  wonderful  Course  in  Practical 
Aeronautics  wiiU  give  you  the  knowledge  to  enter  this  new  field.  Learn  at 
home  by  mail  during  your  spare  time. 

Enormous  Demand   for  Men — Big   Pay — If  you  know  Practical  Aero- 
nautics,   some   big   Airplane   Corporation   will   want  vou.      Unlieard  of 
Salaries  are  being  paid  trained  men.     Act  at  once      The  pioneers  are 
Amerlcati  School  of  Aviation  Agoing  to  reap  the  big  rewards.     Automobile  «=»o  ««•  ««s3i  em.  ■»«  ««» 
431  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,    \history,  railroad  history,  movie  history  will  ^?3«<ar»iB«,a  MA\]17 
Dept.    1931.  \repeat   itself  in  Aviation.  |"r  Ji  epc&re  A\\^VV 

Gentlemen:    Please    send    me   \     Special    Offer    NOW— Send    Coupon  , 
full  particulars  of  your  remark-  \Send   the   Coupon   at   once   for   fiUl   par- 
able   offer,    also    your    new    big   \  ticulars  of  our  remarkable  offer  open  to 
book   "Opportunities   in   the   Air-  \  you  now.   We  will  also  send  you  our 
••      -  big,   new   book   "Opportunities   in  the 

Airplano    Industry  "     No    obligation. 
Be   sure   to  tear  off  and  mail   cou- 
pon to-day. 
AMERICAN    SCHOOL    OF    AVI- 
ATION,   431    S.    Dearborn    St., 
Dept.   1931,   Chicano. 


plane    Industry, 
obligation 

Name  ... 

Address    . 


I    assume 


for  these  positions 
.Aeronautical   Engineer 
Aeronautical  Instructor 
Aeronautical  Contractor 
Aeroplane  Repairman 
Aeroplane    Mechanic 
Aeroplane    Inspector 
Aeroplane  Salesman 
Aeroplane  Assembler 
Aeroplane  Builder 
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Practical  Soliool  in  tfio  World 

Tttie  man  i-i-ho'  grad-aatts  from  the  S-weeaey 

A«.to.  Tractor  and  ATiaftion  Scihool  doesn't 

need  to  vrcaty   alb  out  miatang  a    living   as 

Booue  college  gividiiates  do.     He  ccmcs  cut 

of  tihds  school  after  a  few  ■vreeks'  tnaind'ng 

a  full   filedeeld.    .praiCtiical   auto  and   moitor 

imeohainic  -nith.  Ihnrodreds  of  positions  open 

to  Jiiiru  Qt  (tili«  liigfheiit   kinds   olf  salaries. 

He    knows   Qiis    biisdness   and   is   praoticai 

from  the  ^vord  "go."' 

Enormous    Demand    for   Men 

?Pheii'e   never   was   euch  a   domacd   for 

euto  and  motor   mecib'amics   and  prob- 

ahlt/   never    will    ibe   again.      You   caa. 

^Sltep  into  any  land  of  a  higQi-salaried 
position  yau  choose,  am.ywhere  and  a* 
almosit  any  price.  Slrilled  anedhiamdca 
are  the  lucltj'  men  to-day.  They  are 
imakiag  snore  mocey  than  anj'body; 
more  than  lawyers,  bank  oaShiiera  or 
men  who  ibave  large  amoiiui'ts  invested 
in  Imsimess. 

^      Learn    the    Automobile    and 
^  Tractor   Business 

'^  The  business  w'hich  was  started,  for 
you  mado  to  oider  far  men  Who  love 
machinery.  You  can  siioceefl.  It's  yoiir 
dhance.  The  Sweeney  aystem  of  tea  ch- 
ime ttois  •business  ^\^^^a  originated  'by  m.e. 
.V  v,»  arhnol  which  gives  you  the  actual  experi- 
.  Mine  is  the  one  school  w men  ^       ^        ^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

'  ence  and  l^eep3„S'>t'''^youyt  it  in  my  school  working  on 
5.  perien.ce.   1  mean  it.     lo"  u  every  day  in  my  garage,   oue 

hundireds  of  machines  ^^J^^^-     run  exclusively  by  students.     You  pet  it 
of  the  biggest  in  the  West    "°|Jf"'gtting  jt  i-,ntil  you  say  "enough." 
on  my  ti-actor  field    a'ld  5  oukeep^  getting  ii  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
is  my  Buccesg.     I  built  this  wonderful  worm        «       f^,,      -p^g  result  speak  for 


;uoce;  is  my  sTcces^-I^b^r'^i^wonderfu    wor^  ™^>^^f l^^f  JS' 

graduates,  *My  system  did  it-  it  ^lade  f^y  ^^^'■'^^^^^  teaching  mechanics  I  l>aje  at". 
Ives.     My  school  is  one  of  the  largest  in  u'e  ^  ifawan.  South  Africa    Au.s- 

^rom  all  over  the  world.  Ital>^  South.^m€rica  ^^'  \^  ^^  ^y  i-emitation  and  success.  I 
-ussia  and  Sema.     Ihey  come  to  me  oe^.  ^^^^^  yotu-.sc  f,   domg  the 

lobile  and  tractor  business  by  teacmng  3  ou       *  ^^^^    ^j^^^    wonderful 

ping  you  at  it  until  you  know  it.     imat  la  i"^ 


Youj  success 

0*  my  g 

themselv... 

dents  from  _..  _ 

ti"a'lia,  Japan,  Kv,.,...~ 

teach  the  automobile 
■  actual  work,  keeping  '.,-_  _-  . 
I  acJiool  of  practical  experience. 

Sweeney  and  Success 

I  have.    ■"  '         '   "'       '"—-'"  — 


*     ^  fn,.  thn  same  thing  in  the  automobile  and.  tractor  < 
stand  for  the  same  inin^  ^u  i  ^^^^^^^  equipment  ^^ 

busipe.s3.     1  dont  iieeQ  to  xeu  ,  ^^^^  auto-  ^^  ' 

,  «ave  »u«.,.»t^...   ^■i'^  P^l^fafworraeLplaue' motoi^.  nothing  over-  <<^ 
moDue.  tractor  and  track  business   fi^^il^tn  the  world,  both  in  size  and  equipment.     ^^ 

'^'^bp'i^f  IV  FEATURES  NO  O^^^^  W^S         . 

SPECIAL  rbAl  UKli3i>V  >'»',,  ^  ^^^^  studying  with  me  ^  , 
Everything  for  the  pleasure  a^^  comfort  of  W  students  w  ^^^^^,  ^  ^^^^  .<<r/^.,^ 
in  this  wonderful  building.   Indoor    Swimmin.sr    rsn.i^.     _^.    ^■,„„     ^\rfi(^..^. 


in  this  wonderful  building.   Indoor    bwimminKjr»<,  ^^^^  seatme 
Librarr,  Recreation  Koom.  Our  Mqviiie  ^ici^irt.  ^^       g.     , 

I  1  OOO;    one  of    the  biuge^    '^^''*'^!;?,n\?p^' ence  o^  a  bi-  botel  at  less  price  4/ 
'  \ZTjr^2r2A'o^n^o1lT^vic\^eoi'n..  buildin..    ^f^ 


iSto^U^^an^d^VSr-lV'n-.^  rvlTwV&r  ^^«"to-suc 

coed.     Write  ^or  niy^cat^of^^^^  ^^^.^^^^^  ,«^X.^^  V^.  ^ 


.N°>" 


coed,    write  ^or  -^ --^j.^^.  I^eside.t  <5^^°>.<4^ 

Sweeney  Automobile  and  Tractor  School  ^vX^^^^^ 

204  ITDion  Station  Plaza.  Kaneag  City,  Mo.  <<V^^.>  "*^ 
^  4f>r^--* 


.1 


.^ 


^^'^%^ 
^%^'?>". 

<^^ 


■^%^^    - 


/■ 


.y-' 


20a. 


I 

I 


ill  Solve  It 


THE  LARGEST 
DISTRIBUTORS 
OF    PAPER 


200   Fifth  Avenue 

EW    YORK 


'r//?y^^////////^^/^/^//^/;7777>,. 


We  furnished  the  stock  for  the 
WORLD    ALMANAC 
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g'yyyyyyy^y//yyy/y/////////^^^^^^ 


.<>^' 


^^'^ii-.«  sane  ^'*^'    .  , 


liliicliiiiiAii 


;;iS.  i.::V'i^s 


Intensive  train- 
ing has  qualified 
laaS  aS'Q^il®  men  like  YOU  for 
the  positions  they  wanted  —  given 
them  steady  employment— made  them 

sought  after  by  employers — multiplied  their 
earning  power  —  made  them  leaders  in  their 
chosen  lines.  For  thousands,  it  has  changed, 
the  drudgery  of  "getting  by"  into  the  joy  of 
GETTING  ON.  Do  you  realize  that  the  same 
Intensive  training  can  do  the  same  for  you? 


Doing  things  better 
B^^BnA^*  a«,  than  the  other  fellow— 
i^®@»  if  thinking  and  acting  for 
yourself— having  a  grip  on  your  task 
—  the  expert  touch- —  the  trick  of 

KNOWING  HOW— that  is  why  you  succeed 
after  intensive  training.  That  is  what  it  does 
for  yon  Training  clears  away  the  cobwebs, 
throws  the  spotlight  on  the  things  you  don't 
know  about  your  work,  and  makes  you  the 
master  of  any  emergency. 


Every  day  you  put  ort  training  you  have  to  pay  the  price  of  not  knowing  how.    The  amount  you 

earn  represents  what  you  know — what  you  can  DO.  The  problem  of  how  to  increase  your  earn 

Ing  power  is  simple— just  TRAIN.  Don't  be  fooled  into 

thinking  that  "luck"  or  "puU"  will  make  you  a  winner. 

The  man  without  training  just  scrambles  through  life 

—never  a  money-maker — never  sure  of  his  job — neve? 

holding  a  responsible  position.  It's  the  trained  man  who> 

gets  all  the  favors— the  best  jobs  a.nd  the  big  pay.  As  long  as  yoi» 

refuse  to  train  you  must  pass  up  opportunities  and  make  way  for 

the  man  fvho  does.    Face  the  facts  and  then  let  the  American 

School  help  yi'U  into  a  better  position— the  one  you  want— as  it 

has  helped  its  thousands  of  students.   Get  into  .the  game    Dca't 

Bit  on  the  eidelinea 


Do»f.i   'W^'S'G  ;€Ht€aCO,  CUIHOIS 


We  guarantee  oar  service  to  you— absolute  satisfaction  or  youj 
money  back— so  why  delay  promotion  and  better  pay?  Every  day 
you  put  off  training  it  costs  you  money— itioney  that  you  might 
be  getting  but  DON'T  because  you  don't  know  how 

The  American  School's  guarantee  above  meana  thai  you  can 
test  what  training  will  do  for  you  without  risking  one  cent  of 
your  money.  We've  got  to  make  good  with  you*  so  check  and 
mail  tjie  Coupon-NOW— for  Free  Bulletia 


...Weatem  Union  Course 
..Telephone  Eogineer 
.,  Dra/tsinan  end  Desiffn^ 
_  Automobile  Enerineer 
...Automobile  Repainnai) 
.  Airplane  Mechanic 
...High  School  Courad 
„  Fire  Insurance  Adjuster 
„  Sanitary  Engineer 
...Heating  and  VentUetiOg 

Engineer 
... Master  Plumber 
,.  Civil  Engineer 
,.  Structural  Engineer 
..  Mechanical  Engineer 
^vShop  SuperintcDdeaCj 

l^aioe  ....*.», ^ ..., 


..  Accoontant  and  Auditor 

..  Steam  Engineer 

...Lawyer 

...Business  Manager 

,.  Certified  Pub.  AccouDtaDt 

...Bookkeeper 

...Stenographer 

..  General  Education  CoufEA 

,.  Com.  School  Branches 

.^Electrical  Engineer 

*  Electric  Light  and  PoW60 

Superintendent 
^.Hydroelectric  Enffine€© 
...Wireless  Operator 
...Architect 
..Buildiuff  Cootrtftop 


fl.  4(1^^34v 
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TRY   OUR 


Bonega  Black 

Magazine  Ink 

News  Ink  a 

Specialty 

Good   Material    and    Prompt   Service 

Guaranteed 

Prompt  Attention  Given  Export  Orders 

735-739  East  9tK  St. 

Phone  Orchard  1465  NcW  YOflC  City 


Branch  Office,  13  Astor  Place— Phone  Spring  6133 
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Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  compounded  especially  for 
safety  and  efficiency.  Inexperienced  users  can  easi- 
ly follow  the  simple  directions  given  in  our  book. 

"Although  I  bad  never  done  any  blastin?  before,"  writes  Dean 
Johnson,  Netherlands,  Mo.,  "l  had  the  first  stump  out  in  pieces 
I  could  handle  easily  within  ten  minutes  from  the  time  I  Btarted 
working  on  it.     Jt  is  easy  to  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder." 


Thousands    of   farmers  and  their  helpers   have  ^ 

found  that  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder  it  is  easy  t 

to  clear  land,    make  ditches,  prepare  beds  for  ' 

trees  and  increase  soil  fertility.^  I 

Send  the  coupon  (or  a  postal  mentioning  this  I 

publication)  and  we  will  mail  you  the  120-page  ■ 

book  "Better   Farming  with  Atlas  Powder,"  j 

telling  you  just  how  to  do  the  work.  I 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  \ 

Wilmington,  Del.  ' 

Branch    Offices:    AUentown,     Pa.;    Birmineham,    Ala.;    Boston;  | 
Chicago  ;  Des  Moines,  la. ;  Houghton,  Mich.  ;  Joplin,  Mo.  ;  Kansas 
City ;    Kaoxville ;    McAlester,    Okla.  ;    Memphis ;   Nashville ;   Ncv/ 
Orleans ;  New  York ;  Philadelphia ;  Pittsburg,  Kans. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  j 
PottsvUle,  Pa. ;  St.  Louis;  Wilkes-Barre. 


—  »J 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

AW  3 
Send  me  "Better  Farmingwith  Atlas  Farm 
Powder."  I  am  interested  in  explosives  for 
the  purpose  before  which  I  mark  "X." 

a  Stump  Blasting  D  Tree  Planting 
D  Boulder  BUsting  D  Ditch  Digging 
D  Subsoil  Blasting  D  Road  Malting 


Name  . 


.     Address 


^tlas  Farm  Fowdei 


The  Safest  Explosive: 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


sod 


SjnoldsvllI^-^     ii:%''^C.  k  M.  Jo, 

/   .  (>*/y         CurwensviUo»i--t'» 


CJg  Kua 


[PI 
fOsce 


(irvoDk    Same;   \- 
fiirnesbor(^ 

tgS^  PA.  / 

-"'      »««^^— rpOOTH  FORK 

Xj'ohnstown 

»7* 


DlMk  lick        .sJ 

Vlntoudala'  '■'^'';4<^  ^' ^A 


Showing  Partial  Seetion  of  Pennsylvania 
Ma§» 

BLUM'S 

Commercial  Travelers*  Maps 

Show    at    a    Glance: — 

FREQVENT   RAILROAD    SERVICE   in 

heavy  lines. 
INFREQUENT  SERVICE  in  Ijght  lines. 

INTERURBAN    TROLLEYS    fey    dotted 
lines. 

Exact  Distances!  From  Town  to  Town. 
Liocation  of  all  Business  Towns,  the  type 
style  indicating  whether  high  spot,  small 
city  or  village. 

The  map  is  in  black  and  lohite  only — 
no   eye-confusing   colors. 

The  information  sheet  classiifies  the 
towns,  whether  industrial,  agricultural, 
■etc.;  gives  latest  population,  leading 
industries,  best  commercial  hotels  and 
rates.  In  pocket  edition  form  for  any 
stat'e,  215  cents. 

In  atla^  form  for  sales  managers,  '$i20. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

BLUM  MAP  CO. 

6  West  29th  Street,         New  York  City 
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SiOBAOGO 


Wilson's  Old  Kentucky  Homespun 
Tobacco  is  the  cream  of  the  finest 
crops  Kentucky's  bountiful  soil  can 
produce  —  ripe,  rich  leaves  —  smooth 
and  mellow — with  a  rare  old7f,ash- 
ioned  flavor  and  'fragrance  that 
only  "aging  in  the  wood'^ 
can  produce. 


From    Two    to    Three    Years    My 

Tobacco  Ages  in  Great  Oak 

Hogsheads, 

Aging  as  I  do  It,  renders  the  tobacco 
a»  mellow  as  moonlight,  as  fagrant  as  the 
rose.  Every  trace  of  harshness  leaves  it — 
nothing  to  "bite"  your  tongue  or  parch  your 
mouth;  nothing  to  tire  yor  taste.  Free  from 
all   adulterants   that   undermine    the   health. 


Santples 


Send  10e  for  a  box  of  fresh  sam- 
ples drawn  from  the  original  two-year  aging 
hogshead  I  will  send  you  free  a  full  size 
cigar  pattern  and  my  big  new  boolt,  "The 
Truth  About  Tobacco,"  wjiich  tells  how  we 
KentUPliians  make  from  the 
pure  leaf  in  oiu-  own  homes, 
the  smootliest  smoUing — the 
most  delightful  chewing 
twists — tlie  finest  cigars  and 
snuff  that  man  ever  made. 
Tells  how  to  get  this  rich, 
tuellow  homespun  direct  from 
where    it    is    grown    and 

Reduce  Your  1/ 
Tobacco  Bill  /^ 

Profusely  illustrated;  cover  stiows 
a  typical  Kentucky  tobacco  plantation  in  natural 
colors.  Send  a  dime  today  and  enjoy  the  cream 
of  Kentucky's  finest  tobacco.  State  whether 
chewing  or  smoking;  Strong,  Medium  or  Mild. 

J.  H.  WILSON.  Expert  Tobacconist 


Box  480 


Mayfield,  Kentucky 


■•■■H-i«i»-«ll«" 


Send  only  $1.00,  and  we  will  ship  you  this  handsome 
6-piece  Fumed  Solid  Oak  Library  Set.  Only  $1.00  down,  then  S2.70 
per  month,  or  onl5$28.90in  all.  A  positively  staggering  value,  and  one  of  the 
biggest  bargains  we  have  ever  offered.  Look  at  this  massive  set,  clip  the 
coupon  below  and  have  it  shioped  on  approval.  Then  see  for  yourself  what  a 
beautiful  set  it  is.  If  you  do  not  like  it,  return  it  in  30  days  and  we  will 
return  your  money.  Send  coupon  with  $1.00,  Pieces  not  sold  separately. 


I 


f»  X^*  -_  RSassive  Arm  Rocker  with  thickly  padded  19;tl9  In.  Beat.  Beautifully  designed 
9\  H^IPPPR  86  in.  high  Sewing  Rocker,  to  match  arm  locker.  Luxurioualy  padded,  seat 
**  «■  *»^'^'^>^  17xl7in.,  36in.  high.  Stately  Arm  Chair,  very  solid.  Broad  and  comlcrtabie 
arms.  Thickly  padded,  19x19  In.  seat.  85  in.  high.  Reception  Chair,  extra  eolid  Thickly 
cadded.  17x17  in.  seat,  36  in.  high.  Elegant  Library  Table,  erlendld  design  Lega  are  ci;t  trom 
2-!d.  stock.  Top2*»34in.  Roomy  magazine  shelf.  Jardiniere  Stand,  matches  otherpieces.  17  1-2 
Id.  hteh.  Top  12icl2  In.  Chaira  upholstered  In  suoerb  Brown  Imitation  Spanish  Leather.  All  6  pieces  built  of  solid  oak,  fin- 
8«hed  io  richest  dull,  waxed,  brown  fumed  oak.  Shipped  JC.  D.  saving  on  freiirht.  Easily  set  uo.  No  exoerlense  neceaeary. 
Weight  about  U3  pounds.   No  C.  O.  D.-«o  discount  iof  cash.   Order  by  No.  B5634.^.     Price  $28.90. 

gHtBHWB«Bi3igwpaga[3nHBia««flBMaagi8mi?aia!a^m»B, 


Easy  Payments  Lfi^M^e^Ps*^?!: 

en*fl  and  Chitdreo'a  wearing  apparel,  stoves,  porch  and 
lawn  furniture,  or  an?  article  of  bome-fumlBhing,  do  not 
fail  to  g^et  our  Oig  Free  Catalog  ehowing  thousands  of 
etag^ering  home  furnishing  bargains  on  very  easy  monthly 
payments.  Ona  price  to  all.  No  discount  for  cash  — no 
extra  price  tor  credit.  Po3ftiTel7  00  dlscoQut  from  these 
advertised  prices  and  nO  C*  Oi  D* 


B  ^Qu^mn, 


filonffwltb  $1.00to<]8  today.  NoC.O.D.  ^tthls  remarbi 
able  offer  while  It  lasts.  Have  this  Buite  ahlpped'take  abouta 
year  to  pay.  And  v?9  will  send  you  at  same  tirae  our  big  cata- 
log and  dpacial  bargain  bulletin.     Prices  never  approached. 

liAfnpB      Tlnn't  m^I>-     ^S^n/I  t\\tk   nniinrki^  todtty'^dO     It    right    i'^^^'- 


befors,  Ooa't  wait.  Seed  the  coupoD  t 


s 


Strans  &  Schram,  DeptsMi  &.?».  ?»: 

Enclosed  find  SI. 00..  Ship  special  edvertlsed  6-Piece  Fumed 
Oak  Library  Suite.  !  am  to  have  30  days' free  trial.  If  I  keep 
the  suite  1  will  pay  youS2. 70 monthly.  If  not  aatiafied,  I  aci 
to  return  tbe  suite  within  todays  and  yoa  are  to  resaaon^ 
money  and  any  freight  chereea  I  paid. 

D  6-Plece  Librai>  Set,  No.  B5634A.  ?28.90. 

Namt ••" ■■-■■w 

Address » "^ 


aPostOffiee State....^ 
_            If  xou  ONLY  want  caUlos.  nut  X  in  box  below 

Stra.5  &  Schram.  PeptS^Ol  ^i^ii^§^:_J  a£g^^SSUigi'SE''Q  &?  S?^- 
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1-7-15-30-60  Days 
$15  to  $137.50  Per  100  Shares 
BIG  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATORS  PROTECT  THEiVSSELVES.    WHY  DON'T  YOU? 

The  theory  and  operation  of  Puts  and  Calls  is  unappreciated  by  most 
people  who  are  familiar  with  other  forms  of  Wall  Street  investment 
and  speculation.  The  fact  that  Puts  and  Calls  insure  your  trading- 
operations,  protect  your  profits,  reduce  your  marginal  requirements 
and  offer  speculative  opportunities  with  unlimited  profits  from  small 
investment,  should  induce  everyone  interested  in  stock  market  move- 
ments to  carefully  study  the  subject  of  Puts  and  Calls.  Our  booklet 
"O,"  "A  Treatise  on  the  Many  Advantageous  Features  Connected  with 
Option  Trading,"  free  on  request.  Largest  dealers  in  U.  S.  specializing 
exclusively  in  contracts  guaranteed  by  Members  of  the  5few  Yorl't 
Stock  Exchange.  Protection  can  be  had  for  as  low  as  $15  per  100 
share  commitment. 


9376 


Telephones: 


3  f)S77 
J  9378 
'      8379 


8 
379 


KECTOB 


^  JEFf EESON 

66  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


'fet>^i^aaiT»eiEuT»jij»:tfjt?iajtt-uwg33«ie««Biiftgi>jig;ggiH 


£5a8Ba55?waM^A^!lWgJW^'^w^^^B■lWWWl»'aaiS!ik. 


75  years  of  orthopedic  experi- 
,  nee,  together  with  the  unqualified 
indorsement  of  the  world  famous 
Prof.  Lorenz,  enables  us  to  offer 
suft'erers  a  NEW  modern  method 
of  orthopedic  treatment  which  will 
relieve  their  condition — 

WITHOUT  DRUGS,  SURGERY 

OR  PLASTER  CASTS 

!Por  cases  of  infantile  paralysis,  hip 
disease,  .spinal  curvature,  club  fe&t, 
(fractures  and  all  other  bodily  defor- 
mities, this  method  is  unequalled, 
being  't(he  only  one  endorsed  by  Prof. 
Lorenz  of  Vienna  and  Prof.  Gourdon 
of  Bordeaux. 

Call  if  Toil  Can;  if  Not 
Send  for  Interesting  Boohlei. 

Roth  Orthopedic  Institute 

76  East  gist  St.,  £L  Y*  & 

Phone  Lenox  6555.1 


L 


Tlie  iBf  alllMe  Aiitomstic 

^s^ll  Shoals  tiie  Coll  32  Cal  Auiomatie  Cart;ittg9 


"The 

Pistol 

that 

Shoots  and 

Hits  the 

Mark." 

Our  "INFAL- 
LIBLE"    has    a    ZVi-mOx 

barrel.  It  is  very  accurate. 

Can  bo  charged  to  shoot  8 

shots     without      reloading, 

witli     an     extra     magazine 

making  15.  Just  think  what 
15  straioht  hard-hitting   shots  mi&H  mean  to  j-oii 

when  alone  in  the  house  or  on  a  loneily  road  at 
night.       Robbers,      Gangsters      and 
Night      Prowlers      are      numerous. 
The    "INFALLIBLE"     Is    "second 
to   none  and   better  than   some." 
It's  a  dandy  target  pistol 
Im  our  experience  it  shoots  far- 
tier     and     stralgUter     than,     many 
others,      Before    buying    ask    your 
dealer  to  show  you  a  Warner  IN- 
FALLIBLE, or  send  us  $16.00  and  we  will  eend  you 
the  pistol  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
(Booklet  sent  on  leceipt  of  ^tamp,      Wnte  for  it  now, 

Manafactared  by  the  Davis-Warasr  Arms  Co;p. 

Address  our   salea   agents 

KIBTLAND  BROS.  &  CO.i  9S  Chambers  St..  N.  Y. 
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With  Shunt  Resistance — 
U,  5.  Navy  andU,S,  Army 
Standard, 

The  Radio  Officers  of  the  NC  planes,  after  testing 
all  other  buzzers,  decided  to  use  the  "iMesco"  on 
their  radio  equipment.  The  R-'34  was  equipped 
with  two. 

Why?  Because  of  its  reliability  and  constancy 
in  operation;  greater  output  efficiency;  ease  of  ad- 
justment; unaffected  by  extreme  variations  in 
weather  conditions;  no  exposed  wires. 

Sparking  is  almost  entirely  eliminated,  so  that 
the  energy  lost  in  light  and  heat  in  the  operation 
of  other  buzzers  is  here  conserved  and  radiated  in 
the  form  of  oscillating  energy. 

This  buzzer  maintains  a  constant  note  and  is 
recommended  as  an  exciter  for  checking  wave- 
meters  where  pure  note  and  ample  energy  are  required.  Weighs  4  ozs.  pack-ed. 
List  No.  55 — IViesco  Radio  Buzzer.     Price,  postage  extra $2.05 


esc©  Relay  Operalieg  Morse  Key 


This  key  is  made  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  and 
is  of  the  very  highest  grade  of 
workmanship.  It  is  designed  to 
enable  the  operator  to  secure  max- 
imum speed.  Weighs  11  ozs.  packed- 
List  No.  81— IViesco  Relay  Operating 

Morse   Key. 
Price,  postage  extra $2.93 


esco  Combination  Practice  Set 

For  Learning  the  Morse  and  Continental  Codes 

Consists  of  a  regular  telegraph  key 
without  circuit  breaker,  a  special  high 
pitch  buzzer,  miniature  lamp  socket, 
lamp,  three  binding  posts,  switch  for 
transferring  current  from  lamp  to  buz- 
zer, all  mounted  on  a  polished  hardwood 
base.  Price  includes  ojie  RBI>  SEAGL. 
Dry  Battery  with  four  feet  of  green 
silk  covered  flexible  cord  and  diagram 
of  connections.      Weighs   4  lbs.   packed. 

List  No.  52 — Mesco  Combination  Practice  Set.     Price,  postage  extra  '. $4.05 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  line  of  Wireless  material  in  the 
world  And  will  forward  our 

Wireless  Catalog  ElO  on  Receipt  of  Request 

We  solicit  your  inquiries  and  orders  and  as  we  have  Radio  experts  in  all  of 
our  stores  you  are  sure  of  receiving  accurate  inforanation  and  promipt,  service. 

Manliattan  Electrical  Supply  Co.  Inc. 


17  Park  Place      1 


.  42d  St. 

NEW  YORK 


127  W.  125th  St. 


CHICAGO 
114  S.Wells  St. 


ST.  LOUIS 
1106  Pine  St. 


FACTORIES:  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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ST.  LODIS,  MO. 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
604  Mission  St, 
RAVENNA,  O. 


"PERFECTION"  SLEEPING  BAGS  wi«h  PNEUMATIC  MAIIRESSES 

emlbrace   every   desiralble  feature;    are   watei-proof,   rot  and  vermin  proof  and  ttBI 
withstand  hardest  usage;   can  be  inflated  in  a  few  minutes  or 
deflated   and  rolled   in   a  small  bimdle  instantly. 

A  Boon  to  the  Camper  and  Tourinc-  Automobilist. 

Indispensable  to  yacht  and  motor-boat  equipment. 
Endorsed  and  used  by  wall  known  sportsmen  and  explorers. 

Send  for  Catalogue  W 
of  guaranteed  mattresses 
for  home,  camp,  yacht 
and    automobile. 


126  Atlantia  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  "g. 


(non-visible) 

Months 

C visible  V 
(nitial  payment  applies  if  purchased 

AMERICAN    WRITING    MACHINE    COMPANY 

339  Broadway.  Neiw  York         Write  for  CfltaJos  "A'>         Bvancflies  in  AU  Large  Cities 


For  Every 


ANCHOR  CORRUGATING 
CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

142  WASHITNGTON  STKEET,  near  Cedar.      NSW  YOBK 


THE  QUICKEST,  CHEAPEST  FO 
OF  ADVERTISING     ' 

Speea  up  your  sales  with  circular  letters  to  your  cus- 
tomers, old  and  new.  Bring  new  trade  into  your  store. 
A  weekly  or  bi-weekly  bulletin  reproduced  on  the 

Linepgraph  Duplicator 

elves  you  100  0  exact  copies  of  your  hand -written  OT 
tYDiewritten    letter    in    ailmost    no    time.       Your    stock 
•will  move  twice   as   fast  'if  you  use   this   inexpensive 
persuasive   advertising. 

Write    today    for    FEEH    OATAIiOG 
and  full  particulars. 

THE  LINEOGRAPH  CO. 

108  Fulton  Street      NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Spend  20  Minutes  of  Your  Time 


Now,  in  serious  consideration  of 

the    opportunities    offered    you 

in  the  Automobile    Business — 

Thousands  of  positions  are  open 

— and  the  pay  is  bii.     Com- 
plete Course  $55.     Qualifies  you 

as  chauffeur,  mechanic,  tester, 

demonstrator  or  salesman.    You 
are  trained  the  practical  v/ay  by  doing  actual  work  on  all  types 
of   carse    The    great    demand   for  trained    men 
enables  us  to  place  hundreds  in  GOOD  PAYING 
POSITIONS,     Write  for  illustrated  booklet  W.A. 


Rooms  and  board 
obtained  for  out- 
of-town  students 
at  reasonable  cost. 
Earn  while  you 
learn  by  working 
outside  of  school 
hours. 


235  West  SOth  Street 
New  York  City  - 
^'WhQte  You  Learn  by  Experience** 


A  Few  Facts: 

State  License  guar» 
anteed. 

Individual  instruc- 
tion. 

Day  and  Evening 
Sessions. 
Open  all  year. 
Most    thoroughly 
equipped  school  in 
New  York. 


^^ 


/  Could  Ph 
Workers  To' 


ce  100  Trained  Hotel 
•Day  if  I  Had  Them! 


vc^ 


^s 


Jae^^ 


There  are  wonderful  opportaiuties  for  you  in  tliis  fascinating  business- 
good    pay,    clean,    dignified    wori,    and    plenty    of    chances    for    nuicu 
advancement.  „  .,     ,.. 

You  don't  have  to  start  at  the  bottom  and  work  up.    Ton  can  easily  ut 
yourself  at  home,   in  spare  moments,   to   become  manager  of  any  of   the 
numerous  departments  of  a  modern  hotel.     Many   of  my   students  now 
manage    their    own    hotels    and    are    making    money    hand    over    fist. 
You  can  do  the  same.  ,    ^,      ,   ^  , 

1  guarantee  to  teach  you,  in  50  lessons,  all  that  the  leading  hotel  men 
know    about    the    business— men    who    are    malting    from    SIO.OOO    to 
5100,000    a    year.      Grasp    this    opportunity    NOW!     My    free    book, 
"Your   Big    Future    in    the    Hotel    Business,"    explains   everything. 
Mail  the  coupon  for  it  TO-DAY. 

LEWIS    HOTEL    TRAINING    SCHOOL, 

78    Mather   Building,    Washington,    0.   C.     _ 


CLIFFORD  LEWIS 

<  Formerly  U.  S.  Government 
Hotel  &  Restaurant  Expert. ) 


LEWIS   HOTEL   TRAINING   SCHOOL, 

78  Mather  Building,   Washington,   D.  C. 
Please   sead  me  the  free  book,    "Your  Big  Future  in  the 
Hotel  Business." 

I  Name • • • •♦ 

street    • 

(;<jty State 
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POPULARITY    FOLLOWS    THE 


If  you  play  quaint,  dreamy 
Hawaiian  music  or  latest  songs 
on  the  Ukulele  you  will  be 
wanted  everywhere.  We  teach 
by  mail,  20  simple 
lessons;     give     you 


a  Hawaiian  Ukulele, 

music,  everything 
— no  extras.  Ask 
us  to  send  the 
story  of  Hawaiian 
music.  You  will 
love  it.  ^No  obli- 
gation—  absolutely 
free. 

THE  HAWAIIAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

1400  Broadway,  Dept.  26W.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


( 


PROSCH  FLASHLIGHT  PRODUCTS 

Famous    Since    1862 

FOB   AX,!.  lilNDS   OF  PHOTOGRAPHY— 

PROFESSIONAX,    COMOIERCIAL,    AND    AMATEUR 

RIGHT  PRICES  FOR  THE  RIGHT  GOODS 

Flash  Powders,  Bags,  Hand  and  Blow  Lamps 

Ijiberal    I>iscotints    to   Dealers   ana    Jobbers 

Send    for    Catalogue,    Price    List   and    Discount    Sheet 

PROSCH  MFG.  Co. 

Ofi£ic6  and  Factory 

61  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Maiuifactiurers  of  the  Famous  Frosch   Sunlita  Fawdey. 


D    BOAT  COVERS, 
3  AWNINGS,   ETC. 

Hoods  ai-o  made  of  8  and  10 -ounce 
Government  army  kliaki  froin  4  to 
8  feet  long  to  cover  forward  end 
of  cock,  pit;  operate  on  sliding  brass 
rods  and  fold  snusly  on  forward 
end  of  cock  pit.  Can  also  be  fur- 
nished in  combination  with  apron 
attached  to  stern  end  of  hood, 
making  a  complete  night  cover.  For 
prices,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue  W 
ATLANTIC   &   PACIFIC   CO.,   124   Atlantic   Avenue,   Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 
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Get  above  the  ordinary  job.  Enter  a  paying 
profession.  Be  a  specialist  and  positions  will  seek 
you.  Draftsmanstup  offers  you  a  real  future  and 
good  pay  from  the  start.  You  can  master  it 
quickly,  easily  and  in  spare  time,  by  the  Chi- 
cago "Tech"  Method.  Let  us  at  least  tel  you  about 
Vhis  course  and  how  men  with  tecbiiical  training 
guch  as  we  give  earn 


-—]     $25  to  $100  a  Week  or  More 


-  also  about  the  opportunities  to  rise  to  position! 
of  superintendent,  manager,  etc. 


STUDY 
4T  HOME 


Wherever  you  are  you  can  have 
this  Chicago  "Tech"  trairiing. 
Complete  instruction  by  mail. 
Exercises,  lessons  and  personal 
direction  of  our  experts  right 
in  your  own  borne  if  you  cannot  come  to  the 
.jollege  for  a  resident  course.  Get  all  this  while 
you  hold  your  present  job  -  then  step  higher. 
Send  the  Coupon  and  get  the  facts. 

Easy   Payments 

The  fees  for  Chicago  "Tech" 
courses  are  very  moderate  — 
and  you  can  pay  on  easy  terms. 
And  also  -  you  can  obtain  in  a 
tew  months  what  it  would  take 
several  years  to  acquire  by 
ordinary  methods.  You  can  get 
an  early  start.  Your  extra  earn- 
ing power  soon  returns  the 
anaU  cost  of  the  training. 

Other  Courses 

(Taught  by  Mall) 

Antes  and  Gas  Engines 

Aeronautics 

Plan  Reading  for  Builders 

Plan  Reading    for  Shop  Men 

Builders'  Course. 

Mark  X  in  Coupon  to  show 
Which  course  interests  you. 


FREE 


TEST 
LESSON 


other  institutions  ask  you  to  pay  first -and 
then  to  find  out  later  how  well  qualified  you  are 
to  follow  drafting.  We  send  the  free  lesson 
first.  Discover  your  qualifications  before  you  pay 
anything.  See  for  yourself  just  what  Clucago 
"Tech"  offers  you  in  training  which  will  open 
opportimitieg  that  are  closed  to  the  untrained 
man.    Send  for  the  FREE  Test  Lesson. 

Drawing  Outfit 

(No  Extra  Charge) 


Every  student  of 
Study  Course  in 
Draftsmanship 
receives  this  high- 
grade  drawing 
outfit  -  set  of  in- 
struments in  case, 
drawing  board,  T- 
Square,  triangles, 
scale,  curve,  draw- 
ing paper,  pencils, 
etc.,  or  a  cash 
credit  if  he  al- 
ready has  an 
outfit. 


the  Chicago  "Tech"  Homo 


CHICAGO  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

341  Chicago  "Tech"  Building,  Chicago 

Without  obligation  upon  me,  send  youi-  Catalog  on  subject  indi- 
cated below.  Also  FREE  Lesson  if  inquiry  Is  oa  Drafting  or 
Plan  Reading. 

Mark  X  opposite  work  in  which  you  are  especially  interested. 


Architectural  Drafting 
Machine  Drafting 
Electrical  Drafting 
Structural  Drafting 
Sheet  Metal  Drafting 
Builders'  Course 


[  1  Plan-Reading  -  Buildings 

(  J  Plan-Reading  -  Shop  Men 

[  ]  Estimating 

[  j  Surveying 

[  ]  Map  Drafting 

[  ]  Autos  and  Gas  Engines 

I  ]  Aeronautics 


Name. 


Address ; 

City State . 

College  or  Home  Study?    State  whicb. . . 
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GARDEN  TOOLS 


Answer  the  hie  question: 
How  can  I  have  a  good 
garden  with  least  ex- 
pense? How  can  the 
wife  have  plenty  of  fresh  vege- 
tables for  the  home  table  with  least 
labor? 

!/^P  Combined  Hill 

mis  "^^  Drill  Seeder 

solves  the  g'arden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools. 
Stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  covers, 
cultivates,  weeds,  ridges,  etc 
than  old-time  tools.  A 
woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  do  a  day's 
hand-work  in  60  mln 
utes.  Write  for 
pnic&9  and  booklet 
showing 
many 
labor- 
saving 
combina 
tions.  

Bateman  MTg  Co.,Box51C,GrenIoch,N.J. 


better 


No. 
306 

Drill 
and 

WheeJ 
Hoe 


Bulletin 

OF 

Low  Prices 

ON  4T7TO  ACCESSOIRilES 
_  AND   SUPiPLIES 

Get  this  Free  book  to  save  money  on  everj'thing 
you  need  for  the  care  and  repair  of  your  auto. 
Supplies  for  all  cars — Everything  Guaranteed— 
sent  on  approval.  You  buy  direct  from  Detroit, 
the  auto  centre,  and  save  money  on  every  pur- 
chase.    Write  today. 

ORDER  ON  APPROVAL 

Send  No  Money. 
Here  are  examples  of 
Harvard  low  prices. 
Note  the  savings  you 
can  make.  Order  any 
Quantity  of  Inner  Tubes 
tfireot  from  this  list. 
State  size  wanted.  We 
will  ship  tubes  subject 
to  ijispection.  Send 
them  back  at  our  ex- 
pense if  for  any  reason 
you  don't  want  them. 
Send  your  order  now. 
Anyway  send  for  FREE 
Bullotin. 

HAIRVARD  ATJTO  ST7PPI/Y  COMPANTT 
1920  Harvard   BIdg.         (5)  Detroit,    Mich. 


30X3            «PJ 

i,z?o 

30  X  3%  .      . 

,      2.25 

31  X  4      .      .      . 

3.10^ 

32  X  4      .      . 

3.35 

34  X  4      .      . 

3.75 

35x5      .      .      . 

5.2S 

NO.  2  EASTMAN 
ROLL  FILM 


CAMERA  BARGAIN 


^his  astounding  low  price  to  initroduc©  our  great  business 
methods  to  tlie  readers  of  this  almanac.  The  camera  takes 
2V4x3%    Pictures;    fitted   selected   Meniscus    Achromatic    Lens. 

WE  ARE  DIRECT  EASTMAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

Our  list  of  stock  is  tremendous.  Everythine  sold  on  a  ten 
day  free  tiial.      Your  Mono.v  Back  If  Not  Satisfied.      Get   our 

catalog-  and  monthly  special  list,  and  see  how  we  ca/n  save 
vdu  money.    Write  .for  it  TO-DAY.   We  mall  it  FREE. 

BASS  CAMERA  COMPANY 

109  W.  Dearborn   St.   North,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW 


SELF- 
HEATING 

$30  to  $50  a  week  actually  being  made  nov;^  by 
men  and  women.  The  original — the  best — the 
lowest    priced.       Nickel-plated — looks    good — 


makes  good- 


Send  fo?  Free  Outfit  Offer 


-sells  fast — guaranleed.  No  experi- 
ence needed.  Women  as  well  as  men.  Exclusive 
territory.  Work  all  or  spare  time.  Mrs.  Nixon, 
Vt.,  sold  8  first  half  day.  Evans,  N.  C,  sold  2 
dozen  one  Saturday.  Liberal  terms.  Prompt 
service.     Write  today. 

THE  MONITOR  SAD  IRON  COMPANY 
200  Fay  Street,  Big  Prairie,  Ohio 
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Caretui,  conscieniious   liain- 
ing  by  members  of  our  Faculty  macte 
this     possible.       You,     too,     should     succeed— 


with   the  right  training. 

Earn  $35,  $50,  $75  a  Week  &  More 

The  present  splendid  opportunities  in  this  field  have  UJ\t-r 
been  excelled.  Thousands  of  advertisers,  periodicals,  pul> 
lishers  and  others  buy  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  do 
signs  and  illustrations  every  year.  If  you  like  to  draw, 
develop  your  talent  into  a  high-salaried  ability.  The  Federal 
Course  is  a  Proven  Result- Getter.  The  work  is  fascinating, 
eagy  to  learn  and  to  apply. 


le 


Ivisory 


:il 


►^'Jcl! 


Includes  such  nationally  knovra  illustrators  and  designers  as 
CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERS,  Magazine  and  Story  Illustraioi , 
FRANKLIN  BOOTH,  "Painter  with  the  Pen;"  HAROLD 
GROSS,  Designer  for  the  Gorham  Co.;  EDW.  V.  BREWER, 
of  "Cream  of  \Vlieat"  fame;  D.  J.  LAVIN,  formerly  Mgi 
Chicago  Tribune  Ait  Dept. ;  MATLACK  PRICE,  an  authority 
jn  Posters;  CHARLES  LIVINGSTON  BULL,  the  well-known 
animal  painter,  and  others.  Exclusive  original  lessons  esps- 
cially  prepared  by  these  men  are  included  in  the  Federal 
Home-Study   Course. 

Send  Today  for  **Your  Future" 

Every  young  man  and  woman  with  a  Jlking  for  drawing 
should  read  this  boolc  before  deciding  on  their  life  work 
It  has  5f>  pagHS.  beautifully  illustrated  in  color,  showing 
remarkable     v..jiic    by    Federal     Students.    You    can     win 

success  by  using  spare  time 
now  frittered  away.  You  owe 
it  to  your  future  to  get  this 
book.  Send  the  coupon  right 
now,  while  you're  thinking 
about  it. 

Federal  School  of  Commer- 
cial Designing 
1309  Warner  BuildiRg 
Minneapolis     •    -     fjlinn. 


»«-^ 


'S^. 


\^l^^ 
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^IBRY 


i^f 


!'!> 


^::sjt^  ' 


WA. 

1303 

FREE 
Book  Couiion 

Gentlemen:  Please 
send     me      "Your 
Future"  without  cb- 
ligatlou  to  me. 


Kame ....•••••••••••• 

(Write  your  address  in  margin. ) 


DEFERRED  PAYMENTS  ARRANGED 

No  branch  of  the  automobile  industry  is  as  PROFITABLE 
and  as  INTERESTING  as  the  retreading  and  vulcanizing 
of  tires.  Profits  run  from  100%  to  500%.  Only  two  re- 
treading jobs  dai!y  will  net  you  $120  and  up  weekly.  With 
our  method  a  $5  vulcanizing  job  costs  you  less  than  30c  in 
material.  Get  in'o  this  new  iiidustry  NOW  and  your  future 
is  assured,  as  DRY  CURE  RETREADING  is  new  in  the 
East.  Our  machines  are  so  simple  that  any  man  can  produce 
perfect  Non-Skid  Tires  after  two  days'  instruction. 


We  teach  you  bhorouffhly  our  own  method  of  re- 
pairisTg  tires  and  tubes  in  addition  to  tire  retreading 
in  all  its  branches  in  our  own  repair  department 
under  the  supervision  of  competent  and  expert  tire 
builders.  Complete  course  only  $40.  Course  [FREE 
to  purchasers  of  our  machines. 

Only  l>r^    -ure  Retreader  T  |VF    AHFNT*^  WANTED 

raade  that  makes   various  ^^^ ^  A^^E.1^  i  S    WAl>JlSLi^ 

non-skid    deaifjns.     Great-  We  are  looking-  for  wide-awake  men  in  every  cit/ 

est     mechanical     achieve-  financially  able  to  put  in  a  demonstrating-  outfit  to 

ment  in  the  history  .of  the  sell   our   machines    and   eyuipment.     Write  or  call 

tire  industry.  lor   further  particulars. 


Live  wire  representatives  wanted  to  handle 

©Mr  famous  line  of  factory  rebiiilt  tires, 
Ni&life  Tires  carry  a  4,000-miie  adjust- 
ment.     20%    means   big   money   for   you. 


MAKERS  Of  NULIFE  TIRES  (ifiOO-MILE  ADJUSTMENJ) 
merica's  Largest  Distributors  and  Exporters  nf  Vulcanizing  Equipment. 

^^  ^*.,  One  door  West  of  8'way,  Kew  YorL 
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Tlie  girl  got  $6  a  week  and  was  lonely.  "Piggy" 
• — you  can  imagine  his  kind — was  waiting  down- 
stairs. He  knew  where  champagne  and  music 
could  be  had.  But  that  night  she  didn't  go. 
That  T\as  Lord  Kitchener's  doing.  But  another 
night? 


tells  about  it  in  this  story,  with  that  full  knowl- 
edge of  women,  with  that  frank  facing  of  sex, 
and  that  clean  mind  that  has  endeared  him  to  the 
men  and  women  of  bhe  ?and.  From  the  few  who 
snaoned  vm  the  first  edition  at  $12  5  a  set  before  It 
was  off  the  cress,  to  the  120.000  who  have  eagerly 
BOUiffht  the  beautiful  volumes  offered  you  here— — 
from  the  professional  man  w,ho  sits  anions:  his  boolcs 
to  the  man  on  the  street  and  to  the  women  in  every 
walk  of  Hfe — the  whole  nation  bows  to  O.  Henry — 
and  hails  him  with  love  and  pride  as  our  greatest 
writer  of  stories.  .       .     ..^,. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  274  stories,  ui  13  bijr  volumes, 
you  set  for  50  cents  a  wecik,  ii  you  send  the  coupon 


Never  was  there  an  offer  like  this.  Nat  only  do  you 
cet  vour  274  O.  Henrv  stories  in  12  volumes  ait  less 
than  otihers  paid  for  one  volume  oif  the  first  edition, 
but  you  sret  Jack  London's  Works.  5  volumes,  silk 
cloth  binding — without  payiner  a  cent.  You  get  17 
volumes,  packed  witli  love  and  laughter— -a  big 
sheljf  full  of  handsome  books. 

HEORE  IS  OUR  BAKGAIN  O^FEU 
We  wJll  sihip  it'he  complete  sets  so  that  you  can  look 
them  over  in  your  home  and  then  decide  whether 
or  not  you  wish  to  buy.  If  you  a.rc  not  delivWhted 
with  O.  Henry  and,  the  free  "Jack  Ltindon."  notify 
us  and  we  will  take  the  sets  back  as  cheerfully  as 
we  sent  them.  How  could  any  proposition  be  more 
fair?    Fill  out  the   followinK   Couuou   and   mail. 


THE    RIVERSIDE     PUBLISHING    CO.    (1-20) 
543-549   Marquette  BIdg.,  Chicago,   Illinois 

Please  sihio  me  on  lapproval  tihe  works  oif  O. 
Henry.  12  volumes.  Half  Pabrikoid  binding,  gold 
tops.  Also  the  5  voluimes-set  of  Jack  London  bound 
in  silk  cloth.  If  i  keep  the  books  I  will  pay  you 
$1.00  as  first  payment  witlhin  10  days  after 
books  are  received  and  $2  per  month  until  your 
special  price  of  S2  5  for  the  O.  Henrv  set  only  is 
paid,  and  it  is  agreed  I  am  to  retain  the  Jack 
Lou'dlon  seit  without  charge.  If  not  satisfactory  I 
Willi  notify  ynu  within  10  Says  and  return  both 
sets  to  you  as  soon  as  you  give  me  shlppingJnstruc- 
tlons  as  offered  reiaders  of  The  World  Almanac. 

N?me    

Address    , 

Occupation   

Enclose  business  card,  lettei'head.  or  give  refgrenees. 
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Wwitten  Guarantee  wItliEaeli 


SKU'MATE  RAZORS  are  so  Kood  tHiat  we  guarantee  them  for  liXe.  Here  s 
the  leajgon:  The  blade  is  made  from  tunsrsten  alloy  steel,  which  takes  a  keener 
edec  tihan  anv  other  iste.el  can — and  iholds  it.  You  can  use  a  SHUMATB 
for  years  without  .honine-.  The  secret  of  this  wondeTifml  steel  is  ours  ailone. 
and  we   Kuard  It  lealoualy, 

HERE'S  OUR  UNQUALIFIED  GUARANTEE 

Bay  a  SKUMATE  RAZOR  and  use  it.  not  only  a  few  times,  tout  as  loiiK 
aa  you  like.  Ilf  you  decide  after  an  exactins'  trial  thait  you  don't  like  it. 
v/e'U   excihanKe   it  for   a   new  one   wtithout  a   word. 

SHUMATE  RAZORS  represent  tihe  sWiU  aii'd  knowledere  acquired  during 
thirty-five  year.s  deyoted  excluisivelB'  to  the  urodiuction  of  razors.  Two 
erenerations   have    used    t'hem. 

i5>-».  To    settle    the    razor    Question    for   life,    send   U3    $'2.00    and    the 

«{> *J  SHUMATE    Barber    razor    will     be    sent    to    you    postpaid.     J'or 

^e       those   wlt/h  very  stronff  wiry  beards,   we   lecommenlii   our    $3.00 
SHUMATE    RAZOR,   specially   srround   for   this  ipurpose.    In   re- 
mittiner,    Kiye    us    your    deailer's    name,    anid    a    ohamois   lined,   irust-proof 
ease  w'ill  be  included  with  your  razor. 


SHinviATE  RAZOK  COMPA>'Y. 

Established   1S8-1 


'?/77m'Z^/?777MWyM/^M/yWMMJM^//MM^/^M^^^^ 


783  CHESTNUT  ST. 

Oapacdtw 


ST.  XOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 

10.000   Razors  Daily 


"^  Triple  Silver  Plated  Case,  Razor  and 
Blade  Box,  complete  with  12  double- 
edge  Gillette  Blades,  only  $4.25. 

This  is   the   Celebrated   Razor   sold   the 
world  over  for  $5.    We  are  offering  this 


at  an  introductory  price  to  acquaint 
you  with  our  other-money-saving  ar- 
ticles. Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  only 
$4.25. 


1034  Arch  Street. 


Dept.  10 


Philadelphia 
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Musical  Standard  of  the  World 


usica 


ANEW  plan.  Wurlitzer,  the  largest  general 
music  house  in  the  world,  is  offering  the 
finest  musical  instruments  with  complete 
outfits  at  factory  price.  With  each  instrument 
comes  a  handsome  carrying  case;  all  attachments 
and  extra  parts;  music  rack;  instruction  book  and 
book  of  6elections^-all  at  a  tremendous  saving. 


Any  Wurlitzer  Complete  Musical  Outfit  will  be  sent  for  a 
full  week's  free  trial  in  your  own  home.  Play  the  instrument 
as  if  it  were  your  own.  Examine  all  the  details  of  the  com- 
plete musical  outfit.    You  are  under  no'obligation  to  buy. 

Convenient  Monthly  Payments 

If  you  decide  to  keep  the  instrument,  you  may  pay  the 
direct-irom-manufacturer  price  in  small  monthly  sums. 

These  Complete  Outfits  Are  Ready 


Violin 

Clarionet 

Mandolin 

Banjo-Guita? 

Cornet 

Piccolo 

Tenor  Banjo 

Ukelele 

Saxophone 

Flute 

Banjo- 

Hawaiian 

Trombone 

Bugle 

Mandoiin 

Guitar 

Mellophone 

Fife 

Banjo-Ukelele 

Viola 

Trap  Drum 

Guitar 

Banjo 

Cello 

The  instruments  and  everything  in  the  complete  outfits 
fully  illustrated  and  described,  with  full  details  of  the  free 
trial  and  easy  payment  plan.  Mention  the  musical  instru- 
ment in  which  you  are  interested  and  write  for  catalog  now. 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co.     Dept.  3«oi 

117  E.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati     329  S.  Wabash  Av..  Chicazo 
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You  do  not  have  to  accept  the  crumbs  of  life's 
wealth,  health  and  pleasures;  you  do  not  have 
to  be  satisfied  v^ith  less  than  your  full  share  of 
happiness ;  you  do  not  have  to  suffer  because  you 
do  more  thinking  or  more  work  or  abuse  your- 
self in  other  ways  to  a  greater  degree  than  you 
can  now  stand;  you  do  not  have  to  be  inferior! 


'OU  can  easily  and 
quickly  become 
what  you  have  always 
wanted  to  become — su- 
perior to  others,  superior 
even  to  Nature — ^imper- 
vious to  old  age  or  physi- 
cal slumping  or  mental 
Backsliding.  You  can 
grow  stronger,  brainier, 
happier,  younger  as  the 
years  roll  by.  I  not  only 
prove  it — I  guarantee  it. 
If  you  possess  only 
sufficient  energy  and  vi- 


are  over-tired  mentally  or 
physically— you  are  only 
half  alive,— -you  are  not 
thoroughly  qualified  to 
win  against  the  competi- 
tion you  are  up  against. 

Stop  Deceiving  Yourself 

There  is  no  fraud  hke 
self-deception.  l?ou  may 
think  you  are  young, 
strong,  brainy,  energetic 
and  happy,  yet  when  com- 
pared with  other  men  or 
women  you  are  ill,  weak, 
tality  to  carry  you  through  each  dull,  listless  and  unhappy.  You 
day— if  you  are  normal  in  health  do  not  know  what  you  are  capa- 
only  under  the  most  favorable  con-  ble  of  accomplishing  because  you 
ditions— if  you   are  not  full    of  have  not  begun  to  use  your  powers. 

"pep,"    energy,    confidence    and  Thetruth  if  you  will  only  acknowledge  it 

,  .  .  „  to  yourself,  is  that  you  are  only  a  dwarf 

ambition   every  moment  of  your  m   health   and  mind  when  you  could 

life— if  you  are  unable  to  abuse  easily    become  a  giant— only  through 
,„      .  ,  .,.      ,.  .-  conscious  development  or  every  cell,  tiS- 

yourself  without  flinching— if  you   sue  and  organ  of  your  body. 
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Alive 


The  Swoboda  System  of  Conscious  Evo- 
lution makes  you  a  better  himian  being  than 
othei-s,  physically  and  mentally.  It  enables 
you  to  dominate  others  —  it  enables  you 
to  out-think  others  -  it  enables  you  to 
out-endure  others.  It  so  vitalizes  every  organ, 
cell  and  tissue  as  to  make  the  mere  act  of 
living  a  joy.  If  gives  you  a  thrilling  and 
pulsating  nature -it  can  increase  your  very 
life.  I  not  only  promise  it;  I  guarantee  it. 
Read  my  guarantee  and  learn  what  I  mean 
by  perpetual  youth.  Conscious  Evolution 
does  not  know  what  50%  efficiency  is.  It 
produces  100%  life,  energy,  health  and  suc- 
cess. 

Become  a  Giant  in 
Health  and  Mind 

Conscious  Evolution  is  a  simple,  scientific, 
practical,  convenient  and  easy  method  of  de- 
veloping every  cell  in  the  body  to  its  highest 
pitch  of  vitality  and  energy.  Without  drugs, 
medicines,  apparatus  -  without  electricity, 
cold  baths,  massage  or  dieting -without  ask- 
ing you  to  deprive  yourself  of  any  of  the  pleas- 
ures or  habits  that  you  enjoy  -without  asking 
you  to  do  anything  you  do  not  like  to  do. 
Conscious  Evolution  will  give  you  energy 
and  vitality  to  spare,  digestive  power  to  spare, 
self-reliance  to  spare,  youth  to  spare,  living 
power  to  spare  and  working  power  to  spai'e. 
It  will  make  you  a  giant  in  health  and  mind 
instead  of  a  dwarf. 

Cultivate  the  Cells 

The  body  is  made"  up  of  bi  lions  of  tiny 
cells.  These  cells  are  of  varied  degrees  of 
activity.  Some  are  alive,  some  aro  weakened, 
some  are  practically  lifeless  and  some  are  totally 
dead.  When  your  stomach  troubles  you, 
when  your  heart  bothers  you,  when  your  liver 
complains,  when  your  intestines  protest, 
when  your  bones  ache,  when  your  brain  be- 
comes cloudy  or  foggy,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  in- 
active, non-alive  cells  have  secured  the  upper 
hand.  Only  through  Conscious  Evolution  of 
the  cells  can  you 

Double  Your  Energy 
and  Earning  Power 

Your  success  depends  entirely  upon  your 
health,  vitality,  memory  and  will  power. 
Without  these  all  knowledge  becomes  of  small 
value,  for  it  cannot  be  put  into  active  use. 
The  Swoboda  System  of  Conscious  Evolution 
can  make  you  tireless,  improve  yoiu*  memory, 
intensify  your  will  powei"  and  make  you  phy- 
sically just  as  you  ought  to  be.  It  will  at 
least  double  your  energy.  It  will  at  least 
double  your  earning  capacity.  It  has  been 
followed   by  men   like  Ohai-les   E.   Hughes, 


F.  W.  Vanderbilt,  Howard  Gould,  W.  G.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  Percy  A.  Rockefeller,  W.  R.  Hearst; 
Alfred  I.  du  Pont,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Charles  F. 
Swift,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip; 
Simon  Guggenheimer,  Oscar  Straus,  Maxine 
EUiott,  and  hundreds  of  other  big  men,  afl 
well  as  by  over  325,000  others  in  every  waltt 
of  hie. 

Copyrighted  Books  Free 

They  explain  the  SWOBODA  SYSTEM 
OF  CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and  the 
human  body  as  it  has  never  been  explained 
before  They  will  startle,  educate  and  en- 
lighten you.  ^    . 

My  books  explain  my  new  theory  of  the 
mind  and  body.  They  tell,  in  a  highly  inter- 
estmg  and  simple  manner,  just  what  no  doubt 
you,  as  an  intelligent  being,  have  always 
wanted  to  know  about  yourself. 

You  will  cherish  these  books  for  having 
given  you  the  first  real  understanding  of  your 
body  and  mind.  They  show  how  you  may 
be  able  to  obtain  a  superior  life;  they  explain 
how  you  may  make  use  of  natural  laws  to 
your  own  advantage. 

My  books  will  give  you  a  better  under- 
standing of  yourself  than  you  could  obtain 
from  a  college  course.  The  information 
which  they  impart  cannot  be  obtained  else- 
where at  any  price.  They  show  the  un- 
limited possibilities  for  you  through  conscious 
evolution  of  your  cells.  They  explain  my 
discoveries  and  what  they  are  doing  for  men 
ahd  women.  Thousands  have  advanced 
themselves  in  every  way  through  a  better 
realization  and  conscious  use  of  the  principles 
which  I  have  discovered  and  which  I  disclose 
with  my  books.  They  also  explain  the  dangers 
and  after  effects  of.  exercises  and  excessive  deep 
breathing. 

Mai!  the  Coupon  To-day 

Write  to-day  for 
my  Free  Books  and 
full  particulars  be- 
fore it  slips  your 
mind. 

You  owe  it  to  your- 
self at  least  to  learn 
the  full  facts  con- 
cerning the  Swoboda 
System  of  Conscious 
Evolution  for  men 
and  women.  Mail  the 
coupon  or  postcard 
now,  beiore  you  for- 
get. 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBOJJA 
2308   Berkeley   Bldg.,  New  York  City 

I  til  <"  *i    w  I II  iT»  in  ir   m  fin  rwi  w>  <i>  im  mt  o  TT    t\    ji   wi    m     i    it  h 

AXOIS  p.  SWOBODA, 
230S  Berkeley  Bldg.,  New  York  Ciiyi 

Please  send  me  your  free  copyrighted 
books,  "Conscious  Evolution"  and  "The 
Science  of  Life." 


Name 

Address 

City State ......•; 
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'There's  a  Branswick  Tire  for  Every  Car' 


:*• 


1 


On  AH  Roads  "In  All  Weather 

Your  satisfaction  with  Brunswick  Tires  grows  with 
each  succeeding  mile.  •  You  feel  contented  and  secure 
in  your  driving,  for  each  Brunswick  is  standardized. 
Each  is  made  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  tire. 

Brunswick  Tires  embody  the  highest  experience  of 
a  staff  of  experts.  For  the  Brunswick  Policy  has  long 
been  to  win  success  by  building  better.  Such  a  spirit 
is  instilled  in  every  Brunswick  workman.  Each  indi- 
vidual tire  contributes  to  the  reputation  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick. 

The  materials  used  in  Brunswicks  are  of  the  best 
grade  obtainable.  Such  material  is  bound  to  give  the 
maximum  mileage.  Over  200  types  of  well-known 
tires  were  carefully  analyzed  before  the  first  Bruns- 
wick was  produced.  Every  reinforcement,  every  fea- 
ture of  any  great  tire  is  built  into  The  Brunswick. 

Brunswicks  met  an  enthusiastic  reception  because 
of  faith  in  Brunswick  products.  Their  popularity  has 
gone  on  increasing,  because,  as  in  other  lines,  Bruns- 
wick Tires  offer  the  most  for  the  money. 

Buy  one  Brunswick  and  keep  a  record  of  its  service. 
You  will  soon  have  all  Brunswicks.  Yet  Brunswicks 
cost  no  more  than  other  like-type  tires.  The  saving  is 
effected  through  a  nation-wide  selling  organization. 

Dealers  will  find  that  Brunswick  Tires  ofTer  an  un- 
usual opportunity  for  splendid  sales.  Write  for  full 
information. 


The  Brasiswick-Ealke-Collender  Company 

Genaral  Offices:  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Branches  in  Priucipa!  Cities  of  United  States  and  Canada  (l46l) 
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The  Story  of  a  Man  Who  Thought  of  Himself  as  a  Success 
and  Learned  His  Mistake  in  Time  to  Really  Become  One 


A  FEW  months  ago  a  young  man  who 
had  made  a  remarkable  record 
with  another  firm  was  added  to 
our  force  at  a  salary  which  seemed  to 
me  high  for  a  man  of  his  years. 

I  made  it  a  point  of  meeting  hirn  and 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  I  as-ked  him  to 
lunch  with  me. 

From  the  first  he  proved  to  be  excel- 
lent company.  I  was  only  too  glad  to  let 
him  lead  the  conversation.  He  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  at  home  on  any  subject 
and  talked  with  an  easy  flow  of  lan- 
guage of  which  I  was  frankly  envious. 

I  put  him  down  as  a  student  and  trav- 
eler, who  after  a  university  education 
■had  been  able  to  spend  a  few  years  in 
cultivating  an  appreciation  for  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  in  life  which 
leisure  and  money  permit  one  to  enjoy. 

At  my  invitation  he  and  his  wife  called 
at  our  home  not  long  afterward.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  I  asked  him,  cas- 
ually, about  his  earlier  life  and  education. 

A  Discovery 

"I  was  forced  to  drop  school  when  I 
■was  16  years  old,"  he  said.  "My  parents' 
circumstances  at  the  time  demanded 
that  I  go  to  work  and  I  have  been  work- 
ing steadily  ever  since. 

"During  my  early  years  in  business  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  not  much 
hope  for  a  man  whose  education  was  as 
limited  as  mine.  I  felt  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  presence  of  men  who  had 
1t)uilt  a  mental  background  through 
education.  They  lived  and  moved  in  a 
world  of  pleasures  from  which  I  seemed 
to  be  barred. 

"I  would  never  (be  able  to  go  to  school 
again — I  knew  that — and  the  fact  was  a 
■continual  source  of  grief  to  me  up  to  the 
time  I  learned  of  the  iMentor  Association 
and  its  work. 

"I  became  a  member  at  once.  "What- 
ever I  have  gained  in  the  way  of  broad- 
ened viewpoint  and  familiarity  with  the 
test  things  the  world  offers  and  the 
ability  to  meet  men  of  university  train- 
ing on  an  equal  plane  I  owe  to  my  mem- 
'borship  in  the  Mentor  Association." 

Before  our  guests  left  that  evening  I 
found  out  more  about  the  Mentor  Asso- 
ciation, and  shortly  afterward  joined  it 
myself. 

Mental  and  social  pleasure  that  I  never 
knew  existed  have  opened  up  before  me. 
The  ability  to  talk  of  things  other  than 
^business  has  led  me  to  increasingly 
wider  acquaintance.  The  five  minutes  or 
so  a  day  that  I  devote  to  acquiring  a 
grasp  of  reylly  golden  knowledge  has 
■become  a  dollars  and  cents  asset  to  me. 


I  believe  that  I  have  at  last  the  right  to 
think  of  myself  as  a  success,  not  onlyi 
in  business  but  in  the  art  of  living  and 
in  getting  the  full  enjoyment  and  profit 
out  of  every  day.  But  for  a  chance 
acquaintance  the  biggest  thing  in  hfe 
would  have  passed  me  by. 

What   Membership    Brings 

MembershiD  in  Hhe  Mentor  Association 
entitles  you   to  five  valuable  services: 

Fiist — 24  issues  of  "The  Mentor,"  bring- 
ing a  beautifully  printed  and  Illustrated 
story  eveiy  two  weeks,  3  00  pages  during 
the    year. 

Second — 6  00  beautiful  illustrations,  dis- 
tributed during  the  year,  through  the  texb 
cf  the   24    issues  of   "The   Mentor." 

Ihiid — 144  graviire  o'f  coJor  pictures  re* 
produced  on  heavy  paper  for  framing,  in 
deep  rich  tones  that  bring  out  all  the 
beauty    of    the    originals. 

Fourth — Answers  to  any  question  on  Art, 
Travel,  Literature.  Histoiy,  Nature.  Aioh- 
itecture — any  subiect.  in  fact — each 
ans'iver    by    an   authority. 

Fifth Authoritative       Club       Programs. 

Any  program  you  want  for  a  club,  a  read- 
ing circle,  a  literary  afternoon  or  evening. 
Tour  entire  club  program  will  be  outlined 
for    the    year. 

Only  About  Ic  a  Day 

Tou  may  examine  The  Mentor  carefully 
before  sending  any  money,  and  if  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  your  membership 
will  be  canceled  if  you  notify  us  withdn 
ten  days.  Otherwise  send  only  $1  on  re- 
ceipt of  bill  and  $1  a  montih  fcr  three 
months,  making  a  total  of  $4  for  the 
yearly  mem'bership.  Mail  the  coupon  to- 
day. Tou  will  surely  do  so  if  you  realize 
the  value  of  this  offer. 

THE  MKNTOK   ASSOOT.4TIOX 
Dept^  331     [14-1 16   East  16th  St.,   New  York  Cltj 

THE  MENTOK  ASSOCIATIO'N 
Dept.  33f     II4'II6   East  16tii  St.,   New  York  CHj 

Gentlemen: 

Your  plan  to  "Learn  One  Thing  Every  Day" 
through  The  Mentor  appeals  to  me.  You  may 
enter  my  subscription  to  The  Mentor  (price  $4) 
for  one  year  and  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  Thfl 
Mentor  Association.  The  .subscription  entitles  me 
to'  24  numbers  of  The  Mentor,  containing  114 
gi-avure  prints,  144  monographs  and  hundreds  ol 
pages  of  illustrated  reading  matter.  The  mem- 
bership will  afford  me,  witlioiit  charge,  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  Personal  Service  Department  as  out- 
lined in  your  offer.  I  will  remit  my  first  payment 
of  $1  00  upon  receipt  of  memorandum  bill  and  tha 
balance  in  three  monthly  payments  of  $1.00  e^ch. 
If,  after  I  receive  the  first  copy  of  The  Mentor  J 
am  not  satisfied,  you  are  to  cancel  my  subscrip- 
tion, providing  I  notify  you  within  ten  days,  and 
I  will  pay  you  at  that  time  10  cents  iVi  the  veg. 
copy  price)    for  the  issue  sent  me. 

Kame     

Address    

City Stato. « 
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This  new  profession  '  of  Traffic 
Mamagrement — in  which  salaries  as 
high  as  $25,000  a  year  are  paid — ia 
in  crying  need  of  'more  trained  men. 
Transportation  controls  the  nation's 
industry.  The  freight  charges  of  the 
country's  1,000  railroads  mount  to 
the  stupendous  (figure  of  two  biH'on 
dollars  annually.  ''Some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  traJffic-man's  work 
can  be  gained  ifrom  these  few  of  a 
thousand  similar  instances  that  occur 
every  day: 

— A  ■certain  concern  in  South  Chi- 
cago was  shipping  about  200  cars  of 
coke  daily  to  its  Eastern  smelters.  A 
traffic  expert  succeeded  in  getting 
tlie  rales  adjusted  so  that  about  $5.00 
was  .s9A'ed  on  e'ach  car — a  saving  of 
over  $300,00O_  on  the  year's  business! 

— In  St.  I^ou's,  through  misrouting 
of  freight,  errors  in  reconsigning  cars 
and  by  under-charges,  a  railroad  lost 
over  $27,000. 

—Through  the  efforts  of  a  traffic 
expert  a  recent  adjustment  of  rates 
wa.9  made  that  resulted  in  a  refund 
of  $120,000  to  the  Meeker  Coal  Com- 
pany. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  shippers  are 
willing  to  pay  high  salaries  for  com- 
petent, well  tra.ned  Traffic  Mana- 
gers? He  is  the  man  who  k,nows 
how  to  classify  and  route  shipments 
in  order  to  o'btain  the  lowest  rates 
and  the  best  possible  service.  He 
knows  the  intricate  rules  and  laws  of 
Interstate -iCommerce  so  that  daanage 
claims,  demurrage  and  other  trans- 
portation problems  are  handled  with 
accuracy  and  dispatch. 


Unlimiied  Opportunities  Now 

Right  noWrt  more  than  ever  before, 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  efficiently 
trained  men  in  traffic  work.  60,000 
big  corporations  need  expert  Traffic 
Manager.?.  Boards  of  Trade,  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  State  Railway 
and  Public  Utility  Commissions  need 
Traffic  Secretaries  and  Experts.  The 
field  for  Consulting  Traffic  Managers 
for  a  number  of  smaller  concerns  is 
practically  untouched  and  represents 
unliimited  possibilities  for  those  who 
train  for  ,it. 

You  Learn  at  Home  in 

Spare  Time. 

Realizing  the  great  need  for  trained 
traffic  experts,  and  seeking  relief, 
the  American  Commerce  Association 
offers  to  give  men  training  to  make 
them  competent  to  handle  the  many 
■complicated  problems  of  economical 
distribution.  Ton  can  learn  at  home, 
studying  in,  spare  t  me.  The  training 
is  complete  and  thorough.  The  cost 
is  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

Ask  for  Free  Book 

This  book  explains  the  training  in 
detail.  It  tells  how  a  staff  of  trained 
traff  c  experts  will  teach  you  this 
most  fascinating,  highly  paid  profes- 
sion. Tour  request  entails  no  respon- 
siTDility.  The  book  is  free.  Ask  for 
it  to-day,  stating  whether  you  are  a 
beginner  or  have  had  previous  traffic 
experience,  also  your  age  and  present 
occupation. 


American  Commerce  Association 


I    Oepi  121, 2G6  S.  Wabssh  Avenue, 


(American  Commerce  Suilding),         CkicagO,  IH. 
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ATEST  Income  Tax  returns  show 
that  Law-trained  men  are  far  in 
the  lead  as  earners  of  large  sala- 


The  classification  also  shows  that 
more  than  20%  of  all  law-trained  men 
are  earning  over  $3000  a  year. 

An  analysis  of  the  leading  industries 
shows  that  law-trained  men  lead  in 
business.  From  Department  heads  to 
Presidents,  you  find  that  law-trained 
men  have  been  selected  as  executives, 
mainly  on  the  strength  of  the  benefits 
they  have  derived  from  training  them- 
selves in  the  law. 

Law-tra  ined  men  are  pro- 
moted rapidly 
You  men  in  business  who  are  not  making 
the  money  you  think  you  should  be  making  - 
consider  the  reason  why  men  who  Unow 
the  law  are  so  successful.  Their  training 
eomZ'e^s  success! 

Increase  your  chances 

for  success 

Law-training  not  only  gives  a  man  the  mental 

training  and  knowledge  so  essential  to  success 


-but  it  also  develons  his  reasoning  powers - 
his  command  of  Enghsh  -his  ability  to  analyze 
keenly  and  quickly.  Knowing  law  adds  pres- 
tige to  a  business  man's  name,  importance  to 
his  decisions,  and  emphasizes  his  standmg  m 
the  world  ol  affairs. 

You  can  learn  the  law  in 

your  spare  time 

The  Modem  American  Law  Course  and 
Service  of  the  Blackstone  Institute  is  the  fore- 
most non-resident  Law  Course  in  the  country. 
It  is  written  in  a  simple,  understandable  man- 
ner by  eighty  of  the  leading  law  authoritiM  in 
America,  including  such  men  as  Ex-President 
Taft,  Chief  Justice  John  B.  Wmslow,  George i*. 
Sutherland,  former  President  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

Get  further  information — 
Write  foi"  free  book,   "The   Law- 
Trained  Man" 

Our  new  118-page  book  tells  how  easy  it  l3 
for  a  man  to  learn  law  in  his  spare  time. 

Your  i-equest  obligates  you  in  no  way. 
Simply  fill  in  and  mail  back  the  coupon  below. 
BLACKSTONE  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  209. 
60S  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Send    "The   Law-Trained   Man," 
page  book— FREE. 
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C%pfc_  For  my  Business  [     ]  Adm.  to  Bar  t 

BLACKSTONE  INSTITUTE 

Organized  to  meet  the  dcmmidfor  law  tratnea  mev 

Depl.  209, 608  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Cliicaeo.l)i 
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your  BICYCLE  Into  a  Snccessful 
MOTORCYCLE.  We  guarantee  the 
only  motor  that  will  fit  any  wheel  without  alteration 
of  bicycle  frame.  Most  powerful  motor.  Best  Hill 
Climbei's.  More  Steffeys  in  use  than  all  others. 
Oldest  manufacturers,  20  years  in  business.  Stamp 
for  'Circular  and  low  factory  price. 

STEFFEY  MFG.  CO.,     5026  Brown  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


WHITE     FOR    FREE    CATALOG.      Over    4,000    illustrations    of 

I  TV'atches.  Diamonds,  Jewelry,  etc.       Select  any  article  desired,  have 

it  sent  to  you  prepaid.     If  satisfactory,  send  us  one-fifth  of  the 

_   purchase    price   and    keep    it.    balance    in    eight    equal    monthly 

No  Interest  Charged.     No  Security  Required.     Write  Today  Dept..W.  A. 

JAMES  BERGMAN  f;.il,K",8'9''3"''  NEW  YORK 
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Some  men  seem  to  attract  success^  power,  wealth,  health  and  attain- 
ment with  very  little  conscious  effort;  others  conquer  with  great 
difficulty,  still  others  fail  altogether  to  realize  their  ambitions, 
desires  and  ideals.     Why  is  this  so  ? 

The  Master  Key  will  tell  you  why!  It  will  tell  you  that  these 
things  are  controlled  by  Natural  Laws,  precisely  the  same  as  the 
falling  of  an  ajople. 

The  Master  Key  is  a  key  with  which  many  are  converting  loss  into 
gain,  fear  into  courage,  despair  into  joy,  hope  into  fruition.  No 
one  will  emerge  from  its  magic  pages  but  Avith  a  firmer  grasp  of 
the  future,  a  surer  understanding  of  what  he  can  do. 

This  may  seem  to  be  too  good  to  be  true,  but  remember  that  within 
a  few  years,  by  the  touch  of  a  button  or  the  turn  of  a  lever,  science 
has  placed  almost  infinite  resources  at  the  disposal  of  man,  is  it  not 
possible  that  there  are  other  laws  containing  still  greater 
possibilities  } 

An  understanding  of  this  law  will  enable  you  to  control  every  other 
power  which  exists.  It  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  discovery  of 
the  Twentieth  Century.  In  it  may  be  found  the  remedy  for  every 
ill,  the  solution  to  every  difficulty,  the  gratification  for  every 
desive;  in  fact,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  Creator's  magnificent 
provision  for  human  emancipation.  " 

!A  copy  of  this  magnificent,  richly  bound,  hundred-page  book  will 
be  sent  to  any  address,  without  cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind. 

CHARLES  F.  HAANEL,  446  Granite  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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THE    AUSTRIAN    PEACE    TREATY. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Austria,  handed  to  her  delegates  at  St.  Germain,  June  2,  1919,  ratified  by 
the  National  Austrian  Assembly  on  October  17,  1919,  and  signed  by  President  Karl  Seitz  of  Austria  on 
October  26,  1919,  agrees  in  many  respects  with  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany. 

p~.  The  future  Austrian  frontiers  are  stated  in  the  Treats  as  follows:  (1)  On  Northern  Ftontler  (bordering 
Czechosiovalcla)  the  existing  administrative  boundaries  which  separated  Bohemia  and  Moravia  from  Upper 
and  Lower  Austria — subject  to  certain  financial  rectifications,  especially  la  tht  Gmund  and  Feldsberg 
regions  and  along  the  Morava  River;  (2)  Bavarian  Frontier,  no  change;   (3)  Swiss  Frontier,  no  change; 

(4)  Southern  Frontier  on  the  Italian  border — a  line  starting  from  the  Col  de  Reschen  and  following  In  general 
the  water  sheds  between  the  basins  of  Inn  and  the  Drave  to  the  north,  and  the  Adige,  Piave,  and  the  Taglia- 
mento  to  tiis  south.  This  line  goes  by  the  Col  du  Brenner  and  includes  the  Sexten  Valley  and  the  Height  of 
Tarvls  within  the  Italian  Frontiers;  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  Kingdom  line  to  be  improved  at  a  future  date. 
By  the  Ti-eaty  Marburg  and  Radkersburg  are  left  in  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State.  The  line  passes  just 
east  of  Blelburg,  and  crosses  the  Drave  above  its  junction  with  the  Lavant.    This  goes  north  of  the  Drave; 

(5)  Hune.'irinn  Frontier,  no  change. 

\-  Under  the  Treaty  Austria  gets  thirty  years  from  May  1,  1921.  in  which  to  make  flnaucial  reparation  to 
the  Allied  Powers.  Austria,  iilce  Germany,  Is  required  to  restore  to  Belgium  various  worlcs  of  art;  and  must 
give  up  to  Poland  the  Gold  Cup  of  King  Ladislas;  and  is  to  restore  to  Czechoslovalcia  many  historical  docu- 
ments removed  by  Maria  Theresa  and  works  of  art  taken  from  the  Bohemian  P,oyal  Castles  by  various 
Austrian  Emperors.  Annexation  of  Austria  by  Germany  is  forbidden.  The  Austrian  Army  is  not  to  exceed 
30,000  men  and  the  navy  is  limited  to  patrol  boats  on  the  Danube:  and  there  is  to  be  no  Austrian  Military 
or  Naval  Aviation  established.  Austria  is  to  bring  ner  institutions  into  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
religious  and  political  liberty  and  justice. 

The  disposition  of  Flume  is  still  (Dec.  15,  1919)  in  abeyance. 

BULGARIAN  PEACE  TREATY. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Allies  and  Bulgaria  was  signed  at  Neuiily,  JSTovember  27,  1919. 
Reparation  was  fixed  at  2,500,000.000  francs.  Bulgaria  cedes  Thrace  to  the  Allies  for  future  disposition, 
Greek  rights  In  Thrace,  the  European  frontiers  at  Constantinople,  and  the  Southern  Dobrudja  remain  to 
be  settled.    Roumania  annexed  the  Dobrudja  in  1913. 


The  World  War,  1914-1918 — Tho  assassination  at  Saraievo,  Serbia,'of  the  Austrian  Archduke  Francia 
Ferdinand  is  usually  assigned  as  the  immediate  or  provoking  cause  of  the  war  which  Involved  nearly  every 
European  nation,  the  United  States,  Japan,  China,  and  some  of  the  South  and  Central  American  countries. 
Austria-Hungary  demanded  trial  of  the  alleged  assassins  by  procedures  and  a  tribunal  which  Serbia  con- 
sidered Inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  an  independent  state  to  agree  to.  Austria  declared  war  July 
28,  1914;  Russia  at  once  began  mobilizing  her  armies,  and  Germany  declared  war  on  Russia,  invaded 
I,nxemburg  August  1,  demanded  free  passage  through  Belgium,  declared  war  on  France  on  the  3d,  and 
overran  Belgium  and  Northern  France  August  4  to  26.  Giving  breach  of  Belgian  neutrality  as  the  ground, 
Great  Britain  declared  war  on  Germany  August  4;  on  the  16th  landed  an  expeditionai'y  force  In  France. 

in  Sv;ptember,  1914,  Germany  and  Austria  began  a  submarine  waifare  on  British  sliipping  which  they 
soon  extended  to  ships  of  all  nations.  A  British  passenger  ship,  Lusltania,  was  sunk  by  German  torpedoes 
May  7  1915,  having  on  board  a  number  of  Americans,  114  of  whom  were  drowned.  This  ultimately  bi'ought 
tho  T-  ted  States  In,  Congress  declaring  war  April  6,  1917.  Italy  declared  war  on  Austria  May  24,  1915, 
and  on  Germany  August  28,  1916.     Japan,  as  England's  ally,  declared  war  on  Germany  August  23,  1914. 

The  contest  was  mainly  in  France  and  Belgium;  battles  of  Mous  Charlerol,  August  21-23,  1914;  the 
Marno,  September  6-10;  Yser,  In  Flanders,  October  16-28;  Ypres  (saving  channel  ports),  October  17  to 
November  17  (decisive  day,  October  31);  Ypres  (again),  April  17  to  May  17,  1915;  Verdun,  February  21-25, 
1910;  the  Somme,  July  1  to  September  26;  Germans  evacuated  1,300  square  miles  of  French  territory  on 
100-mile  front  and  retired  to  "Bindenburg  line"  March  17-19,  1917;  battles  of  Arras,  April  9  to  May  14; 
the  Alsne,  April  16  to  May  6;  Verdun,  August  20-24;  Cambral,  November  22  to  December  13;  German 
Crlve  on  50-mile  front.  Arras  to  La  Fere,  March  21-29,  1918,  and  another,  Vaux  to  Champagne  region,  began 
July  15,  1918.  On  July  15,  United  States  troops  at  first  fell  back  about  four  miles,  then  counter-attacked 
and  drove  the  Germans  back  to  the  Marne.     From  this  time  on  the  Allied  forces  drove  the  Germans. 

The  first  American  troops  reached  France  June  26, 1917,  and  United  States  Marines  pierced  the  German 
lines  at  Chateau-Thierry,  June  10,  1918.  Marshal  Foch  began  drive  on  15-mile  front  August  20,  1918; 
the  Allies  advanced  on  90-mlle  front  September  5  to  October  1,  and  pursued  retreating  Germans,  October 
1  to  29. 

On  November  11,  1918,  Austria  accepted  truce  terms  and  the  Allies  settled  on  and  signed  truce  terms  for 
Germany.  On  November  11,  1918,  German  envoj's  signed  Allied  armistice  terms.  President  Wilson  read 
terms  to  Congress  in  joint  session  and  announced  the  end  of  the  war.  Similar  declarations  were  made  to 
the  British  ParUament,  the  French  National  Assembly,  and  at  other  Allied  capitals. 

Russia  invaded  East  Prussia  August  18,  1914,  was  badly  beaten  at  battle  of  Tannenber  ,  August  26, 
an6  driven  out  September  16.  The  Russians  also  overran  Galicia,  August  25  to  December  16  j,galn  invaded 
Prussia,  January  25,  1915,  capturing  Przemysl  March  17.  On  June  3  Germans  and  Austrians  recaptured 
Przemysl,  and  from  July  12  to  September  IS  conquered  Russian  Poland,  taking  Warsaw  August  4;  Brest- 
Utovsk,  August  25,  and  VJlna,  September  18.  On  account  of  pro-German  activities  in  Persia,  Russian 
torces  advanced  on  Teheran,  November  10,  1915,  and  took  Trebizond  Aoril  17,  1916.  Rus.sian  forces  also 
overran  Voihynla  and  Bukowlna,  June  4  to  30,  1916,  talcing  Czernowitz  June  17.  A  revolution  took  place 
In  Russia  March  11,  to  15,  1917;  Czar  Nicholas  II  abdicated  March  15,  1917. 

Italians  advanced  against  Austria  on  the  Isonzo  front  May  15  to  September  15,  1917,  taking  Gorizia 
August  9,  and  Monte  San  Gabriella  September  14.  The  Austrians,  re-enforced  by  Germana,  made  a  counter- 
flrlve  October  24  to  December  24,  the  Italian  line  shifting  to  the  Piave  and  Brenta  Rivers  and  the  Asiago 
plateau. 

The  Austrians,  aided  by  Germans  and  Bulgarians,  made  conquest  of  Serbia,  October  6  to  December 
2,  1915,  took  Nlsh  November  5,  Prizrend  November  30,  and  ^fcnastir  December  2. 

Roumania  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  August  27,  1916,  but  was  soon  crushed;  Bucharest 
tell  December  6,  1916,  the  Dobrudja  conquered  January  2.  1917,  Fascanl  taken  January  8,  1917. 


On  Deo.  3,  1918,  President  Wilson  left  Washington  with  his  wife  and  suite;    on  Deo.  4  the  party  de- 

J)arted  from  New  York  on  the  George  Washington;  Dec.  13  they  reached  France;  Jan.  12,  1919,  the  pre- 
Imlnary  Peace  Conference  began  at  Paris,  and  on  Jan.  18  the  first  formal  session  of  the  conference  opened. 
The  draft  of  the  pact  was  handed  to  the  German  delegates  on  May  7.  A  week  later  the  Austrian  delegates 
b^gan  to  gather  at  St.  Gcmain.  The  German  delegates  signed  the  treaty,  at  Versailles,  June-28,  and  the 
next  day  Mr.  Wilson  and  party  left  France  for  America.  He  submitted  the  German  Treaty  to  the  Senate 
aa  July  10,  and  the  Senate  rejected  it  on  Nov.  19.  For  other  dates  see  under  The  Austrian  Peace  Treaty, 
on  this  same  page,  also  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany,  page  610. 

Fighting  has  been  going  on  In  Russia,  north  and  south,  almost  constantly  between  the  .\llies  and  the 
Bolshevlsta;  and  until  late  in  1919  among  Germans,  Poles,  Finns,  Letts,  and  Esthonians;  D'Annunzlo  seizefl 
Flame  lor  Italy;  and  there  has  been  fighting  In  Siberia. 
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•  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  December  15  upheld  unanimously  the  Wartime  Prohibition 
Act,  approved  by  the  President  on  November  21.  1918,  and  providing  that  on  and  after  June  30,  1919,  and 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  war  and  the  termination  of  demobilization,  it  "shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  for  beverage 
purposes  any  distilled  spirits,  and  during  said  time  no  distilled  spirits  held  in  bond  shall  be  removed  there- 
from for  beverage  purposes  except  for  export."  The  court's  decision,  read  by  Justice  Brandeis,  was  rendered 
In  suits  brought  in  October.  1919,  by  the  Kentucky  Distilleries  and' Warehouse  Co.,  and  in  December,  1919. 
by  Dfj'foos,  Bloom  &  Co.  of  New  York  City,  to  restrain  withdrawals  and  sales.  Incidentally,  Justice 
Brandeis  declared  that  the  constitutional  amendment  establishing  Prohibition  is  binding  on  all  the  States 
as  well  as  the  Federal  Government. 

The  first  action  attacking  the  validity  of  National  Prohibitfon  was  presented  in  the  Supreme  Court 
on  December  16  when  permission  was  sought  by  the  Retail  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  of  New  Jersey  to 
institute  original  proceedings  to  have  the  amendment  declared  unconstitutional  in  New  Jersey  and  have 
the  State  officials  there  enjoined  from  enforcing  the  act.  After  accepting  the  brief  proposed  by  the  associa- 
tion, the  court  withheld  its  decision  on  granting  permission  to  institute  the  suit.  In  addition  to  enjoining 
enforcement  of  the  amendment,  the  association  also  asked  to  have  the  court  grant  a  similar  injunction 
relative  to  portions  of  the  Volstead  Prohibition  Enforcement  Act  affecting  the  amendment. 

The  State  of  Rhode  I.sland  and  the  people  thereof  on  December  17  became  complainants  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  against  enforcement  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  A 
petition  was  filed  for  permi.ssion  to  bring  an  original  suit  to  resyain  the  Federal  authorities  from  making 
the  amendment  effective.  The  request  was  taken  under  advisement.  Herbert  A.  Rice,  Attorney-Geneiul 
of  Rhode  I.sland,  presented  the  petition  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  doing  so  he  acted  under  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Rhode  Island  .State  Legislature  instructing  him  to  Initiate  the  proceedings.  The  pctitioi 
was  directed  against  Attorney-General  Palmer  and  Excise  Commissioner  Roper.  Its  purpose  was  to  nullily 
the  Volstead  Enforcement  Act,  otherwise  known  as  the  National  Prohibition  Act.  The  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment was  chaiged  with  violating  State's  rights. 


The  soft  coal  strike  ended  December  11,  the  men 
accepting  a  14  per  cent,  wage  increase  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator  H.  A.  Garfield  resigned,  and  his 
work  was  taken  over  by  Railroad  Director  General 
W.  D.  Hines. 

Bishop  Alex.  P  Camphor  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  died  December  10  at  South 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Storms  on  the  Gulf,  a.nd  Southern  floods.  December 
10  and  11,  cost  a  score  of  lives;  sea  storms,  December 
y  to  12,  \vrecked  many  craft  on  the  northeast  Ameri- 
can coast. 

Norway's  municipal  elections  went  "dry." 
'    George  F.  Rand,  President  of  the  iVIarine  National 
Bank  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  wfts  killed  in  an  airplane 
accident  near  London,   December   11,   whUe  flying 
from  Paris. 

Villista  raiders  kidnapped  Frank  Hugo  near 
Musquiz,  Mexico. 

Gen.  Pershing's  report  on  the  American  Army  in 
France,  made  public  December  13,  says:  "The 
earnest  belief  of  every  member  of  the  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  the  justice  of  our  cause  was  productive  of 
a  form  of  self-tmpo.sed  discipline  among  our  soldiers 
which  must  be  regarded  as  an  unusual  development 
of  this  war,  a  fact  which  materially  aided  us  to 
organize  and  employ  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  the  extraordinary  fighting  machine  developed  in 


France.  Our  troops  generally  were  strongly  imbued 
with  an  offensive  spirit  essential  to  success.  The 
veteran  divisions  had  acquired  not  only  this  spirit 
but  the  other  elements  of  fine  discipline.  In  highly 
trained  divisions,  commanders  of  all  grades  operate 
according  to  a  definite  sj'stem  calculated  to  concen- 
trate their  efforts  where  the  enemy  is  weakest." 

The  Poles  have  invaded  Lithuania.  Bolsh8\ist3 
have  taken  Poltava 

Enver  Pasha  was  reported,  December  13,  to  have 
been  crowned  King  of  Kurdistan 

The  Carmania  and  the  Maryland  collided  Decem- 
ber 10  off  Cape  Race. 

The  steamship  Grange  Park  went  ashoie  on  Long 
Island  December  13. 

The  former  German  liner  De  Kalb  burned  to  the 
water's  edge  December  14  in  the  Hudson  River  at 
New  York.  She  was  formerly  the  Prinz  Eltel  Fried- 
rich,  notorious  Teuton  war  raider. 

The  body  of  missing  five-jcar-old  James  Blako 
was  wa.shed  ashore  December  14  ar  Atlantic  City. 

The  Youngstown,   O.,   Board   of  Education  bars 
Shakespeare's    "Merchant    of    Venice"     from    the 
schools  because  of  the  portrayal  of  Shylock. 
'   Paderewski  resigned  as  Polish  Premier. 

Cardinal  Cos  died  December  17  at  Madrid,  Spain. 

The  Colorado  Legislature  has  ratified  the  SuSragc 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution 


,    THE  LABOR  CONFERENCES  AT  WASHINGTON. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  was  summoned  by  President  Wilson  to  Washington  on  Oct.  6,  1910. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  was  temporary,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  permanent.  Chairman.  The'  o 
were  three  groups  of  delegates  representing  (1)  the  public,  (2)  the  employers,  (3)  the  employes.  The  con- 
ference split  on  the  question  of  collective  bargaining  and  trade  unionism,  and  was  abandoned  Oct.  23 

The  first  International  Labor  Conference,  summoned  under  the  provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with 
Germany,  began  at  Washington,  Oct.  29,  1919,  and  adjourned  Nov.  29,  subject  to  the  call  of  a  governing 
body  of  twenty-four  members,  created  by  the  conference,  and  headed  by  Arthur  Fontaine  of  the  French 
Ministry  of  Labor.  Germany  was  not  represented  at  the  conference,  which  laid  out  a  labor  programme  to  be 
recommended  in  1920  to  the  various  bodies  in  the  League  of  Nations.  The  chief  features  are:  prohibiting 
industrial  work  for  children  undei^  fourteen  years  (twelve  years  in  Japan) :  prohibiting  women  in  night 
industrial  work;  providing  for  free  public  employment  offices:  legulating  women's  work  with  resard  to 
child-bearing,  and  providing  for  education  opportunities  for  children  employed  in  industries. 


LATE    SPORTS. 


BoxiN'Ci — Pete  Herman  defeated  Patsy  Johnson,  6 
rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia;  Jack  Brittou  K.  O. 
Billy  Ryan,  11  rounds,  Canton,  O.,  December  1. 
Georges  Carpentier  K.  O  Joe  Beckett,  I  round, 
London,  Eng.,  December  4.  Jack  Sharkey  de- 
feated Jimmy  Wilde,  10  rounds,  P.  V.,  Milwau- 
kee, December  6.  Benny  Leonard  K.  O..  Mel 
Coogan,  2  rounds,  Jersey  City,  December  10. 

Wrestling — Joe  Stecher  defeated  Wladek  Zbyszko 
in  one  fall  match,  New  York,  December  8;  time, 
2  h.  24  m.  16  s. 

Court  Tennis — Jay  Gould,  amateur,  defeated 
Walter  KinseUa,  professional,  for  American  open 
championship  at  Philadelphia,  December  2-4-6, 
seven  sets  to  four.  Scores:  6 — 3,  6 — J,  6 — 3, 
6—5,  6—0,  3 — 6,  5 — 6,  1—6,  6 — 3,  3—6,  6—2. 

RtrNNiNG — National  A.  A.  U  ,  Senior  Cross  Country 
Championship,  New  York,  November  29 — Won  by 
F.  Faller,  Boston,  32m.  36  l-5s. 


BiLbiARPS — National  Professional  Three-Cushion 
Billiard  Championship,  Cleveland,  O.,  November 
19 — Won  by  R.  L.  Cahnefax,  8  games  won,  1  lost; 
second,  C.  McCourt,  7  and  2;  third,  P.  Maupone, 
6  and  3. 

Aviation — Capt.  Ross  Smith  reached  Port  Dai-wln, 
Australia,  on  December  10,  completing  his  winning 
airplane  flight  from  London,  England,  to  Aus- 
tralia via  India.  He  left  London  on  November  12 
and  by  outdistancing  Lieut.  Etlenne  Poulct  won 
the  550,000  prize  offered  for  the  flight. 

Six-day  Bicycle  Race — New  York,  November 
30-December  6.  All  teams  were  tied  at  2,501  1-9 
miles  and  positions  were  awarded  according  to 
points  scored  in  Sprints  during  week's  racing 
Final  standing  by  points:  Goullet  and  Madden, 
818;  Egg  and  Dupuy,  684;  McNamara  and 
Magin,  633;  Hill  and  Drobach,  360;  Coburn  and 
Kopsky,  298;  Hanley  and  Laurence,  228;  Ai'ets 
and  Beyl,  116;  Keller  and  Weber,  111.; 


Relative  Standing  of  the  Navies  of  the  -Worlds  Jaji.  U  1919. 
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I  Do  The 
World's  Work 

I  work  for  Kings  and  Queens. 

I  work  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  work  for  the  Authors  who  play 
upon  your  heart  strings  at  will. 

I  work  for  the  Clergymen  who  thrill 
you    with    their    eloquence. 

I  work  for  Big  Business  Executives 
— ^I  help'  to  extend  trade  to  every 
quarter    of   the    Globe. 

1  am  a  Machine,  they  say,  yet  I 
have  an  individuality  that  is  strictly 
personal. 

I  "speak"  every  language  from  Es- 
kimo   Indian    to    kata    Kana  Japanese. 

I  use  "speak"  advisedly,  because  / 
literally    make    your    writing    talk — as 

show:°^''''^'"°   '^""P^^^  °^  ""^  "^"'^   "  Many  Typewriters  in  Onet  *' 

All  Type  Styles  -All  Languages  -    All  Sciences 

especially    Represented   on   one    MULTIPLEX 


/  Am  the 
Hammond 


CHANGE      TYPE 


I  N 


SECOND 


FOR   BUSINESS    EXECUTIVES:    -      Miniaturfi    Type    and    close 
spac I nq  for  condens ing    Loose-leaf     Manuals    and    index     Card    work 

Over  365  Different  Type-Sets,  Including  All  Languages.      Any  one  of 
which  may  be  substituted  in  a  few  seconds;    "Just  Turn  the  Knob'* 

Write   for    FREE    BOOKLET,    "How    President     V/ilson    Frightened    the    Lords  at   Midnight." 


Also,    we    will    send    you    our        President     Wilson 


pamphlet,  "  People  Who  Count." 
Thousands  of  prominent  men 
and  women  in  all  walks  of 
life,  and  in  all  four  corners 
of  the  globe,  prefer  and  per- 
sonallj-  use  the  Multiplex.  Note 
this   partial    list: 


Queen    Alexandra    of     England 

King  and  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 

Caliph  of  Morocco 

King     and     Queen     of     Norway 

Cardinal     Merry    del    Val 

Sir     James     Matthew     Barrle 

Walt    Mason 


Wallace    Irwin 
William    Dean     Howells 
Bertha    M.    Clay 
John    Kcndrick    Bangs 
Leigh    Mitchell    Hodges 
i*rof.    L.    A.    Lolseaux 
Etc.,    Etc. 


Also    —    An 
Aluminum 

PORTABLE 

Model.    Weighs 
only    about 

11  lbs. 

Pull     capacity. 

Ask  for  special' 
foldei— FREE. 


MULTIPLEX      HAMMOND      REASONS 

1.  Variety  of  writing  beyond  the  ordinary. 

2.  All   sorts  of  type  and  languages  on  ONE  Multiplex. 

J  3.  Automatically  uniform  type  impressions    without    a    culti- 
vated touch 
4.   Fermauaitly  perfect  alignment. 
'    5.  Any  width  of  paper',  and  writes  cards  flat  without  bending. 
6.   Large  type,  small  type,  medium  troe— all  on  ONE  Multiples, 
r.  Aluminum  portable  travellers^  and  home  model. 

There  are  more  than  sixteen  (16)  things  I  caH  do  that  can- 
not De  done  on  any  other  writing  machine;  and  it  will  pay 
you  to   write  for   booldet. 


HAMMONb  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY.  69th  Street  and  East  River.    New  York  City 
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"And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music. 
And  the  cares  thai  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  A  rabs. 
And  as  silently  steal  aioay." — Longfellow. 


iTEINWAY   CONSTRUCTION  has 

never     passed     from     STEINWAY 

DIRECTION     and     STEINWAY 

OWNERSHIP.  The  third  and 
fourth  generations  of  the  STEINWAY  FAMILY  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
making  of  the  STEINWAY  PIANO  of  to-day.  STEINWAY  IDEALS  have 
always   been   faithfully   maintained. 

Never,  by  any  other  instrument,  has  the  musical  world  been  so  enriched, 
has  musical  art  received  such  an  incentive  to  development,  as  in  the  creation 
of  this  marvellous  medium  of  tonal  expression.  The  steel,  the  copper,  the 
woods,  the  felts — in  short,  all  the  materials  entering  into  its  construction — 
have,  through  all  these  years,  been  just  as  readily  available  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  other  pianos,  but  it  has  remained  for  STEINWAY  GENIUS 
to  combine  them,  in  such  a^manner  that  the  human  mind  can  conceive  of  no 
tonal  beauty  more  exquisite  than  ^hey  provide 

The  most  talented  and  masterful  pianist  can  feel  no  inspiration  so  lofty, 
no  height  of  musical  thought  so  sublime,  but  that  he  can  give  unrestrained 
expression  of  it  through  the  STEINWAY  PIANO — the  only  piano  capable 
of  the  alternate  'bursts  of  power  and  tenderness  called  for  by  the  works  of 
the    great    composers. 

The  very  possession  of  a  STEINWAY  PIANO  sets  the  seal  of  supreme 
approval  upon  the  musical  taste  of  its  owner 

For  the  home  there  is  no  other  piano  in  which  you  can  take  such  just 
pride  pr  find  such  keen  delight. 


8old  on  convenient  payments. 
Old  pianos  taken  int  exchange. 


Inspection  ikvifcd. 
Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 


STEINWAY  HALL 
107-109  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Stations  at  the  Door. 

REPRESENTED    BY   THE   FOREMOST   DEALERS     EVERYWHERE 
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THE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PL 


34-PAGE    4-PI^ATE    WIDE    METROPOLITAN    TUBULAK    PI.ATE    PSESS 

60.000     per     houi      1.      0,      8,     10     and     12-page     papers; 
30.000    per  ihour   14.    IG.    IS.    20.    22   and    24-paKe   capers. 

THE  NEW  YORK  .JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE  has  one  of  these 
machines  (as  illustrated),  the  equivalent  of  a  sextuple,  printing  its 
many    different    editions    daily. 

THE  DETROIT  DAILY  TIMES  (Mich.)  ,also  has  a  32-p'ag-e  machine, 
giving  them,  with  great  economy  and  facility,  the  productive  capacity  of 
an   octuple    of   any   other    type. 

THE  RlCHiMOND  (VA.)  NEWS-LEADER  has  two  32-pag-e  4-plai:e  wide 
presses  of  tlie  above  type  (each  the  equivalent  m  prmting  capacity  of  an 
octuple  of    any  other  styl?). 

THE  VANCOUVER  (B.  C.)  DAILY  PROVINCE  for  several  years 
used  tv>'o  24-page  2- plate  wide  Tubulars.  They  later  installed  two  32-page 
4-plate  wide  machines  of  the  above  type.  This  second  order  for  a  new 
and  much  larger  equipment  by  such  a  puiblication  is  sufficient  evidence 
of    the    success    of    Tubular    Plate    principles. 

THESE  NEWSPAPERvS  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  scores  which 
liave  adopted  the  Tubular  Plate  Press.  Recognition  by  newspaper 
engineers,  operators  and  publishers  of  its  economy,  efficiency,  simplic- 
ity and  flexibility  compared  to  the  semi-cylindi-ical  style  is  conclusive. 


MORE  TUBULAR  PLATE  PRESSES  NEW  of  the  popular 
sizes — 12  to  20  pages — have  been  sold  by  us  during  the  past  two 
years  than  have  been  sold  NEW  of  other  styles  by  all  our  com- 
petitors   combined   TEN    TIMES    OVER. 


INVESTIGATE  WHY— WRITE  US. 


PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


PAOIFlIC  COAST  REPRESEiNTATIVJD 

F.  H,  Eoynton,  8-6  Tbird  Strest. 

Sac    Francisco. 


NEW  YORK   OFFICE 
World    Building 
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K.  I.  SHORTHAND,  the  simplified  stenography,  has  taken  the 
world  by  storm.    As  easy  to  learn  as  A-B-C.    For  men,  vomen,  boys 
and  girls.    Absolutely  practical;  endorsed  by  experts.     It  is  guaran- 
teed you  can  learn  or  there  will  be  no  cost  to  you. 

The    guaranteed    K.    I.    Shorthand    System.     Learn  it  in   five 
evenings;  then  acquire  speed  so  that  you  take  down  letters,  teleplione  mes- 
sages, orders,  testimony,  speeches,  etc.,  as  fast  as  one  ordinarily  talks. 


K.  I,  Shorthand  is  astonishing  everybody.  Used  in  U.  S.  Clovernment 
Service,  and  by  legions  of  persons  who  use  it  as  a  vocation  or  as  an  aid  in  their 
regular  employment. 

Just  Think!  No  tedious  school  attendance  for  months  to  learn  short- 
hand.    You  learn  at  home.     $5,000  challenge  that  K.  I.  Shorthand  is  the  best. 


ONS  FREE 


Send  right  now  for  FREE  LESSONS  that  will  start  you  in  K.  T.  Short- 
hand. Thens^when  you  see  how  delightfully  easy  it  is,  you  may  have  the  whole 
course  of  correspondence  instruction  on  a  month's  approval.  And  lemember, 
ours  is  the  cheapest.   Learn  by  mail;  no  personal  teaclier  need  stand  near  you!. 

Why   waste   months   and  weary  your    brain   in   the   old   complex  systems 

of  shorthand?     Those  are  as  mucli  out-of-date  as  a  mule  wagon  compared  to 

an  automobile!     Although  we  shall  send  you  a  convincing  dossier  of  proofs, 

you  will  easily  verify  for  yourself  by  the  free  lessons 

Write  to  the  nearer  office  for  free  lessons 
with  many  enclorsements.  brochures,  etc.. 
as  below; 


--y. 


iii^  Ltstifiife 


"Talk  as  fast  as 
<you  like.  I  am 
taking  it  down  in 
K.  I.   Shorthand." 


E  B-294,  Station  F,  New  York  City 

— or  — 
8  So. Wabash  Ave.,  E-B  294,Chicago,IlI. 
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At  the  Lecture., 


"The  Doctor  in 
Candy  Form' 


The  very  thought  of  candy  as  a  means  of 
helping-  the  stomach  to  function  properly  is 
interesting  and  appealmg.  From  childhood  we 
have  associated  with  medicines  the  thought  of 
bitter  and  nauseating  tastes. 

Partola  mint  tablets  are  delicious,  palatable 
bits  of  mint  candy  with  laxative  qualities 
added,  but  without  a  "medicine  taste." 
They  contain  ingredients  which  act  as  an 
antiseptic  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  dis- 
ease germs  in  the  intestines. 

Partola  Tablets  quickly  and  effectively  clean  the 
bowels   and   liver   of   all   accumulated   impurities 

.  _,      ^  .  and   cause   them    to    function    normally    and   nat- 

" The  Doctor  in  ,,  rr         i.u-  ,-■  £    •  4.      •     i        t-         4. 

_  ,,         urally.       Try    this    satisfying    tonic-laxative    to- 

night and  note  its  Avonderful  effects,  x^t  all  drug 
stores.  25c,  SOcand  $1.00  boxes.   Trial  sizes,  10c. 
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Remarkable  Home  Cure  Given  by  One  Who  Had  It- 

Every  Sufferer  to  Benefit. 


-He  Wants 


Send   No   Money — Just   Your   Address. 


Years  of  awful  suffering  and  misery  have  taught  this  man, 
Mark  H.  Jackson  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  how  terrible  an  enemy 
to  human  happiness  rheumatism  is^  and  have  given  him  sympathy 
Avith  all  unfortunates  who  are  within  its  gras]^.  He  wants  every 
rheumatic  victim  to  know  how  he  was  cured.     Read  what  he  says: 


"In  the  spring  of  1893  I  was  attacked  by  Muscular  and  Inflammatory 
Rheumatism.  I  suffered,  as  only  those  who  have  it  know,  for  over  three 
years.  I  tried  remedy  after  remedy,  and  doctor  after  doctor,  but  such  relief 
as  I  received  was  only  temporary.  Finall.y,  I  found  a  remedy  that  cured  me 
completely,  and  it  has  never  returned.  I  have  given  it  to  a  number  who 
were  terribly  afflicted  and  even  bedridden  with  Rheumatism, 'and.it  effected 
a  cure  in  evfery  case. 

I  want  every  sufferer  fi-ora  any  form  of  rheumatic  trouble  to  try  this 
marvelous  healing  power.  Don't  send  a  cent;  simply  mail  your  name  and 
address  and  L  will  send  it  free  to  try.  After  you  have  used  it  and  it  has 
proven  itself  to  be  that  long-looked-for  means  of  curing  your  Rheumatism, 
you  may  send  the  price  of  it,  one  dollar,  but,  understand,  I  do  not  want 
your  money  unless  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  send  it.  Isn't  that  fair? 
V/hy  suffer  any  longer  when  positive  relief  is  thus  offered  you  free?  Don't 
delay.     Write  to-day." 

MARK  H.  JACKSON,  No.  28F  Gurney  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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New  Oliver  Typewriters  for 
Almost  Half  What  They  Used  to  Cosi 
Latest  and  Best  Model.  Sold  Under 
a  New  Money- Saving  Plan,  Five 
Days '  Free  Trial .  No  Money  Down — 
Over  a  Year  to  Pay. 


Over  600,006  Sold 


This  is  the  offer  of  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  itself— a  $2,000,000  concern. 
The  Oliver  Tj'pewriter  Company  gives  this  guarantee:  The  Oliver  Nine  we  now 


Sell  direct  is  the  exact  machine —oui   Model  No. 
at  $100. 


a    second-hand 
So  do  not  con- 


We  do   not   offer 
nor  rebuilt  machine, 
fuse  this  new  $57  Oliver  with  other 
offers. 

The  $43. you  now  save  is  the  result 
of  new  and  efficient  sales  methods. 

Forinerly  tliere  were  thovisands  of 
Oliver  salesmen  and  agents.  We  had 
to  maintain  expensive  offices  in  many 
cities.  Other  costly  and/  roundabout 
sales  methods  kept  the  price  of  type- 
writers  around   $100. 

By  ending  all  these  wastes  arid 
adopting  a  new  plan  we  save  the 
American  puhlic  millions  of  dollars. 


9 — which  T.as   formerly  priced 

HOW    TO    SAVE 

This  is  our  plan:  You  may  have  an 
Oliver  for  free  trial  by  answeiing  this 
advertisement. 

Or  if  you  wish  further  information, 
check  the  coupon. 

We  will  send  you  an  Oliver  Nine 
direct  to  your  office  or  home  for  five 
days'  free  trial;  it  does  not  cost  vou 
a  cent.  Nor  are  you  under  the 
Slightest  obligation  to  buy.^ 

We  give  vou  ttie  opportuniti'-  to  be 
your  own  salesman  and'  save  $43.  You 
are  the  sole  judge.  There  are  no 
salesmen  to  influence  you. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  the  Oliver, 
pay  us  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  month. 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it,  we  even 
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refund  the  transportation  charges. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  our  plan.  It 
is  simplicity  itself. 

A  FAVORITE 

This  standard  keyboard,  visible  Oli- 
ver has  long  been  the  world's  model. 
If  you  remember,  Oliver  introduced 
visible  "writing. 

Tear  after  year,  Oliver  inventors 
Ihave  set  the  pace.  Today's  model — 
the  Nine — is  their  greatest  achieve- 
ment. 

Any  stenographer  may  turn  to  the 
Oliver  and  operate  it  like  any  other 
machine.  In  fact,  its  simplicity  rec- 
ommends it  to  people  who  have  never 
used    a    typewriter    before.' 

This  Oliver  Nine  is  the  finest,  the 
costliest,  the  most  successful  model  we 
have  ever  built.  If  any  typewriter  is 
worth  $100,  it  is  this  handsome  ma- 
chine— the  greatest  Oliver  triumph. 

Regardless  of  price,  do  not  spend 
one  cent  upon  any  typewriter — whether 
new,  second  hand  or  rebuilt — do  not 
even  rent  a  machine  until  you  have 
investigated  fhoroughly  our  proposi- 
tion. 


Used  by  Big  Business 

It  is  the  same  commercial  ma- 
c'nine  used  b.T  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation, 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Curtis  Pub- 
lishiner  Co..  Penns.vlvania  Railroad. 
Hart  Schatffner  &  Marx.  Morris  & 
Comoany,  New  Yor'k  "World."  Ward 
Baking  Company,  Jones  &  I.aughlin 
Steel  Company.  Western  Clock  Com- 
uany — *'BJg  Beai,"  .Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  and  a  host  of  others. 
Over  600,000  have  been  sold. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Companji  by 
this  great,  money-saving,  price-reducing 
plan  is  entitled  to  your  first  considera- 
tion. 

Note  the  t^vo-way  coupon.  Send  at 
once  for  the  free-trial  Oliver,  or  for  our 
startling  book  entitled  "The  High  Cost 
of  Typewriters — the  Reason  and  the 
Remedy." 

This  amazing  book  exposes  the  fol- 
lies of  the  old  selling  plans  and  tells  the 
whole  storv  of  the  Oliver  Rebellion. 
With  it  we  send  a  new  catalog,  picturing 
and   describing  the  Oliver  Nine. 

Don't  turn  over  this  page  without 
clipDing    the    coupon. 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 
C-28  Oliver  Typewriter  Building,  Chitsgo,  iil. 

TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE 

Check    the    coupon     for~  the, 
Free  Trial  Oliver  or  for  the 
Book.     Mail    today.       Yo 
___  are  not  obli 

gated   to 
buy. 


FREE 
Tftt4L 


IP 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

C-28    Oliver  Typewriter   Bldg., 

Ciiicago,  111. 

— iShip  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for 
five  days'  free  inspection.  If  I  keep 
it  I  will  pay  S57  at  the  rate  of  S3 
per  month.  The  title  to  remain  in 
you  until  .fully  paid  for. 

My  shipping  point  is 

This  does  not  place  me  under  any 
obligation  to  buy.  If  I  choose  to 
return  the  Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  back 
at  your  expense  at  the  end  of  five 
days. 

' — iDo    not    send    a    machine     until     I 

order  it.      MaU   me   your   book "The 

High  Cost  of  Typewriters — The 
Reason  and  the  Remedy."  your  de 
luxe  catalog  and  further  information, 

Name 

Street  Address ' 
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IStrei 
City 


.  State 


160  Maple  Street 
Jersey  Citys  N.  J. 


Equipped  for  Large  Edition  Printing 
Send  for  our  booklet,  ^*BIG  RUNS" 
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has  already  passed  while  you  keep  on  promising  yourself  that  you  will  "find 
time"  to  read  the  great  worth-while  Moderns  who  are  on  everybody's 
tongue — Shaw,  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck,  Nietzsche,  Tolstoy,  D'Annunzio,  and 
all  the  rest?  You  have  hours  and  hours  every  week — "golden  minutes"  every 
day — waiting,  car-riding,  etc.,  when  j'ou  could  pull  a  Modern  Library  handy- 
\olume  out  of  your  pocket — and  presto! — in  a  month  or  so  you'll  find  you've 
read  three  or  four  of  the  great  Classic  Moderns — and  be  talking  intelligently 
about  them  and  commanding  everybody's  respect  for  your  genuine  knowledge. 

This  is  the  kind  of  reading  that  counts — that  makes  you  more  interest- 
ing to  other  people — that  helps  you  both  to  business  and  to  social  advance- 
ment. Buy  a  dozen  or  a  half-dozen  or  two  or  three  of  these  volumes  at  once, 
and  get  started!  They're  bound  in  limp  croftleather,  gold-staiuiied  (a  per- 
manent asset  to  your  library),  85  cents  per  vol.  (postage  6c.  extra.)  Six 
volumes  for  a  $5  bill,  if  you  mention  World  Almanac.  Check  the  list  and 
mail  to  us  to-day. 


1.  Oscar  Wilde  Dorian   Gray 

2.  Strindberg  Married 

3.  Hetink  Ibsen   A  Doll's  House, 

Ghosts,    An    Enemy    of    the 
People 

4.  Anatole  Prance  The  Red  Lily 

5.  De   Maupassant 

Mademoiselle    Fifi,    and    12 
Other    Stories 
G.  Nietzsche 

Thus   Spake   Zarathustra 

7.  Dostoyevsky  Poor   People 

8.  Maeterlinck 

A  Miracle   of  St.    Anthony, 
and   3   Other   Plays 

9.  Schopenhauer 

Studies    in    Pessimism 

10.  Samuel   Butler 

The    Way    of   All   Flesh 

11.  George    Jleredith 

Diana    of    the    Crossways 

12.  G.  B.   Shaw 

An  Unsocial  Socialist 

13.  George  Jloore 

Confessions    of   a   Young 
Slan 

14.  Tbomaa   Hardy 

The   Mayor   of   Casterbridge 
Introduction     by    Joyce    Kilmer 

15.  Thomas    Seltzer 

Best   Russian   Short 'Stories 
16    Oscar    WUde  Poems 

17.  Nietzsche 

Beyond  Good  and  Eyil 

18.  Turgenev       Fathers  and  Sons 

19.  Anatole    France    ^ 

Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard 
Introduction    by    Lafcadio    Hearn 

20.  Swinburne  Poems 

21.  W.    S.    Gilbert      The 

Mikado    and   Other 
Plays 

22.  H.   G.  Wells 
Ann    Veronica 

13,  Gustave    Flaubert 

Madame  BovaiT 


24.  Anton    Chekhov 

Rothschild's      Fiddle,      and 
Other   Stories 

25.  Arthur   Schiiitzler  Anatol 

and    other    Plays 

26.  Sudermann  Dame  Care 

27.  Lord   Dunsany 

A  Dreamer's  Tales 
Introduction    by    Padraic    Colum 

28.  G.   K.    Chesterton       The  Man 

Who    Was   Thursday 

29.  Henrik   Ibsen     Hedda   Gabier, 

PUlars    of    Society,    The 

Master    Builder 

Introduction    by    H.    L.    MenoXen 

30.  Haeckel,       Thomson,  '     Weis- 

mann,    etc. 

Evolution  of   Modem 

Thought 

31.  Arthur     Scluiitzler 

Bertha  Garlan 

32.  Balzac  Short   Stories 

33.  The   Art   of   Rodin 

64  Black  and  White  Repro- 
ductions 
Introduction    by    Louis    Weinberg 

34.  Lord  Dunsany 

Book  of  Wonder 

35.  W.   B.   Yeats 

Irish   Faiiy   and  Folk  Tales 

36.  Leonid    Andieyev     The    Seven 

That     Were     Hanged,      and 
The  Red   Laugh 

37.  Voltaire  •  Candide 

38.  Maxim  Gorky 

Creatures   That    Onc«    Were 

Men,    and   Other   Stories 

Introduction  by  G.   K.  Chesterton 

39.  Edward   Caipenter 

Love's   Coming  of  Age 

40.  August   Strindberg 

Miss    Julie,    and    Other 
Plays 

41.  Theophile  Gautier 

Mile,    De   Maupln 
12.  Henrik    Ibsen  The    Wild 


Duct,     Rosmersholm,     The 
League  of  Youth 

43.  Woodrow  WUson 

Addresses    and    Messages 

44.  John   Macy       The    Spirit    of 

American   Literature 

45.  De   Maupassant  Une    Vie' 
Introduction     by     Henry     James 

46.  Francois    Villon  Poems 

47.  EUen  Key,  Havelock  Ellis, 

G.   Lowes   Dickinson,    etc. 
The    Woman    Question 

48.  Prank  Norris  McTeague 

49.  Oscar  Wilde  Fairy  Tales 

and  Poems   in  Prose 

51.  Nietzsche 

Genealogy   of  Morals 

52.  Henry   James        Daisy   MiUer 

and   An   International    Epi- 
sode 
Introduction  by  Wm.  Dean 
Howells 

53.  Leo    Tolstoy 

The   Death    of   Ivan   Ilyitch 
and  Other   Stories 

54.  Gabriele   D'Annunzio 

The  Flame  of  Life 

55.  Jlay    Sinclair  The    Belfry 

56.  Gertrude    Atherton        Rezanov 
Introduction     by    Wm.    Marion 

Reedy, 

57.  De   Maupassant 

Love  and  Other  Stories 
Edited    and    translated    with    in< 
troduction  by  IVIichael  Monahan 
58-  Best    Ghost    Stories 
Introduction -by  Arthur  B.    Reeve 

59.  W.   L.   George 

A  Bed  of  Roses 

60.  E.    and    J.    de    Gon- 

court 
Renee    Mauperin 
Introduction    by 
Einlle  Zola 

61.  Leo  Tolstoy 

Rcdemotion         and 
other  Plays 
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The  Springfield  MetalHc  C 


Springfield,  Ohio^  U,  S.  A. 

Burial  Caskets  of  Quality 

Unsurpassed  Oons 


The  Springfield  Metallic  Caskets  are  made  of  the  best  grades  of 
Bronze,  Copper,  Cast  Metal,  Armco-Purity  metals.  More  than  seventy- 
five  styles  and  combinations,  which  meet  the  demands  of  those  wishing 
the  very  best  as  well'  as  those  of  the  average  well-to-do. 

They  protect  the  bodies  of  your  dead  from  the  hideous  violations  of 
the  earth.  They  keep  the  remains  sacred  forever.  In  points  of  design,  con- 
struction and  'beauty  we  positively  give  the  best  value  for  the  money, 
being  far  superior  to  a  mere  wooden  casket. 


Copyright— G.Deuhle,Canton,0. 
The  McKiuley  Monument  at  Canton, 
Ohio.  In  this  tomb  lio  the  remains 
Of   the   late    President  JIcKinley   and 

his  mfe  in  Sprinefield  Metallio  Cas- 
kets of  bronze. 


.The  ^Washington'' 

Dark  Statuary  Bronze  finish,  highly  po'lishedn 
The  imost  perfect  burial  receptacle  known.  U.  S< 
Letters  Patent  No.  610537. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Steel  and  Armco  Purity 
Metal  Burglar-proof  Grave  Vaults.  Copper  or 
Zinc  metalfic  inner  linings,  Casket  Carriages  and 
Pedestals.  A  large  and  varied^  line  of  Casket 
Hardware  in  a  variety  of  finishes.  Cloth  covered 
wood  caskets,  dry  goods  and  sundries.  Send  for 
catalogs. 

"The  Final  Tribute"  tells  of  the  efforts  of  all 
peoples,  even  savages,  to  preserve  the  bodies  of 
their  dead.  Send  for  it. 

For  sale  by  the  leading  Funeral  Directors 
everywhere. 
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Members  of 

Fur  Merchants' 
Association  of  New  York 


JOS.  STHNER  &  BROS. 


ANTS 


115  to  125  West  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


M>«B»0  tS«>  l*.*! 


We  pay  the  highest  market  price  for 
all  Furs  caught  during  the  season;  also 
pay  all  express  and  parcel  post  charges. 
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Watch   Yoiar   Change 

WP    WUl    RIlYand    pay   cash    for   rare    old   U.    S.    and    Foreign 

Wt-,  *¥lL,tj  DUI  toins.  Bilils  and  Medals  to  1916.  -Dimes  of 
1R34:    with    Mint    mark    "S"    are    worth    SIOO.OO.       We   Dav    ud    to 

$80  .for  certain  dates  large  copper  cents;  old  2c.  pieces  up  to 
$1.50;  1S56  Eagle  cents.  $3  to  SIO;  3c.  pieces.  5c  to  $2;  1916 
Quarters,    no    Mint    mark.    30c  ;    half    dollar.    187  8    "S"    Mint.    $5; 

old  silver  dollars,  up  to  $750;  gold  dollars,  premiums  on  all  dates 
for  some  up  to  S100;00;  grold  .$2  50.  up  to  •'SIOO.OO.  We  are  tne 
only  coin  firm  offering  $100  00  for  IS58  "S"  Mint  $2.50;  $5 
sold  lieces,  certain  dates  without  motto,  $6.00  up  to  S750.00 
each.      We  buy  single  coins  or  entire  collections  to  any  value. 

Hundreds  of  Rare  Coins  Circulate  Unnoticed 

Many  valuable  coins  are  in  circu'latiou,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  their 
higher  value  unKnown  and  bemg  used  at  face  value  only.  This  is  a  daily  oc- 
currence. It  will  pay  you  to  know  a  valuable  coin  when  you  see  it.  Get 
•pos'pd.  Send  -ic.  in  stamps  for  our  illustrated  coin  circular.  If  an  unusual 
looking  U.  S.  Coin  is  kIa  en  vou  in  change  don't  pass  it  on.  consiult  our  coin 
■catalog.  You  may  have  handled  a  dime  worth  $100  and  not  knovyn  it.  You 
certainly  have  nothing  to  lose  and  it  may  mean  much  profit  to  you.  You 
don't  need  to  write  a  letter.  Just  sign  your  name  and  address  on  a  slip  of 
paptr,  pin  4c.  in  starips  to  it  and  send  it  NOW  while  you  are  thinking 
about  it  to  ^..^^'^S^^Sfc 

The  Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  S,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,    ^^t^jiljlg 

The  largest   rare    coin   establishment   in   tihe    United  Stat'ss.      Estato-  iiTT^'^^F^  ^ 

li.shed    nearlv    20    year?,      Wn    own    anrl    C'f.iinv    onv    own    huildin^. 


Mattress  Protectors    are    the    only 

Quilted  Bed  Pads 

that  can  be  safely  and  satisfactorily 
used  on  a  bed.  Watch  for  our 
trade-mark   when   buying. 


Both  Farm  and  City  Loans 
from  the  Most  Favored  Sec- 
tions of  Kansas.       , 


For  over  forty  years  we  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Mort.a'aj!,-e  Tn- ' 
vestments  and  have  a  large  list  of 
satisfied  customers  manj'  of  whom 
have  been  with  us  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

luteiest  remitted  promptly  each 
sis  mouths.  No  losses.  No  delays. 
A  large  list  of  loans  always  on  hand 
to  select   from. 

Interest  allowed  from  date  of 
receipt  of  draft. 

Write  for  booUlet  arid  loan  list  No.  800. 

PERKINS  &  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
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THEY   RAISE   YOUR    PAY   CHECKS 

Drake's  Practical  Merfianical  'Boolis  for  Home  Study  are  -written  in  non-teohnical 
language  by  aCltnowletlaed  expeits — if'or  clpctrioiaus.  enKineeii-s.  teleDlioiie  men.  ma- 
chinists. aiU'tomobilists.  canpenters,  'Pllumbers.  £*i^n  and  card  writers,  in  fact  tor  all 
mecihanics  and  .skilled  workers.  Drake  books  aro  as  easv  to  read  as  the  pay  oheck.s 
wlhic'h 'they  so  oiften  increase  0:dei  diicct  fiom  this  uaffe.  Send  the  price  oif  aniy  books 
lislted  below — we'll  ^enld)  the  books  ijostpaid — ivou  itecp  them  five  days — 'if  not  entirely 
satisfied  return  tihe  books  and  vour  money  -will  be  refunded  in  full. 
Brookes;,  Automobile   Handbook  Steam    Boilers,  Their  Construction, 

New  edition  levised  by  Manly.  70  0  pages.  Care  and  Operation 
illustrated.  400  pages  on  new  equip-  With  Question.?  and  .Answers, 
ment.  Pocket  size,  leatherette.  .  .. 1*2.00  By  Swingle.  M,  E.  3J)5  pa.^es.  170  il- 
Practical  infonnatioii  for  owners,  operators,  me-:  lustrations.  Pocket  size,  leathei  ette .  $2.00 
chanlcs.  Covers  Ijoth  gasoline  aird  electric  arrtnmo-  Boiler  construction,  setting  and  operation  Valuable 
biles.  Eemcdics  for  road  troubles — motor,  car-  tables  and  rules  for  calculating  boiler  strength, 
buretor,  ignition,  l^aitery,  clutch  and  starter;  charts,  heating  surface  and  horse  power  Evaporation  tests 
tables  and  diagrams.  and  all  modein   boiler  room   equipment  explahied. 

Automobile  Starting  and   Ligliting  Operators'    Wireless    Telegraph    and 

By    ilarrly      302    pages,   fully   illustrated.    Telephone     Handbook 


Pocket    size JS1.50 

Chairges  In  starting  and  lighting  brought  up  to  date. 
Invaluable   for  repair  man   and   car    owner. 

Automobile   Ignition 

By    H     P.    jlanly      New.    439    pages,    102 
illustrations.         OS        wiring        diagrams. 

Pocket   size,    leatherette ^2.00 

A  thorough   explanation  of  all   the  leading   ignicinn 


New    Edition 

By    Laughter.     210    pages,    Vv'ith.   illustra- 
tions   of    v/iieless     installation    on    U.     S. 
warships   and    liners.  ..."..,....  .  SSl.Oit 
A  complete   treatise   from   construction  and   "tiurhig 
up"    to    study    of   rules   of   naval    stations   with   all 
codes,   abbreviations,  etc. 

LANGUAGE    BOOKS— French,   Spanish, 


systems,    with    illustrations    and   diagrams,    as   used    German — Without   a   Teacher 


by  the  manufacturers,  including  tlie  Ford.  An  in- 
valuable book  for  the  repair  nrau,  chauffeur  and 
airto    owner.     Completely    indexed 

The    Ford    Motor    Car   and 
Truck  and  Tractor  Attachments 

By   Manly.     25  6    pages,    fully    illustrated. 

Pocket    size.     Limp    cloth $1.00 

Complete  instructions  en  Ford  cars,  adjustments, 
repairs,  upkeep  and  care.  Truck  and  tractor  at- 
tachments  fully   covered. 


By    P.     .9.     Allen.    Univeisity    of    Chicago 

Pocket   size.     Each S1.25 

With  these  books  you  can  learn  the  languages 
successfully;  the  simplest,  easiest-to-master  language 
method  ever  devised. 

Electric  Motors,   Direct  and  Alternating 

By   Pi  of.   Moieton.   B.   S.,  E.   E.      Wiitttn 
in     non-technical    language.     250     pagres, 

illustiated.     Pocket    size $1.50 

Covers  all  types  of  electric  motors — troubles,  their 
cause,  location  and  how  to  remedy  them. ^ 

Oxy-Acetylene  Welding  and  Cutting 
Electric       and       Thermit       Welding.     By 
Manly.     215    pages,    illustrated.     Cloth 

si.oo 

Gives   much   practical   hiformation   on  the   uses  and 

engineers    and    others    interested    in    100%    efficient    characteristics  of  vaiious   metals. 

use  of  machinery.  Practical  Gas  and  Oil  Engine  Handbook 

Special    references    to     Diesel    and    other 
new       oil       engines.     By       Brookes.     27  0 
pages.     81     illustrations.       Pocket     size, 
cloth     $1.00 


Twentieth    Century    Machine 

Shop    Practice 

By     Brookes.     650    pages.     400     iWustra- 
tions.     Clofh     $2.00 

The  latest  and  most  practical  book  for  machinists, 


Marine  and   Stationary   Engineers 

Complete    Examination    and    Answers. 
By  Swingle.  M.  E..  400   pages,    212   illus- 
trations.   Pocket   size.    Leatherette.   $2.0O 

Concise,   thoroughly  reliable.    Gives  latest  and  most    Full   of   practical    information    on    the    care,    main- 

improye'd    answers    for    steam    boiler    engineer    ex-    tenance    and    repairs    of    gas    and    oil    engines.     Arr 

amina'tions.  invaluable  guide. 

ORDER  DIKECX  FROCVI  THIS  PAGE ON  OUR  MONJ3Y-BACIv  PLAN. 

The  books  'listed  ait»ove  ai-e  only  la  ifaw  of  the  many  in  nu/r  catalogue,  w'hich  you 
will  receive  promiptly  after  filliriig  ou't  and  mailing  usi  the  .attached  co,upon.  For 
quick  action  order  direct  from  tlhig  page.  Cross  'name  of  each  book  wanted  anid  send  in 
w^th  the  "Price.    'We  prepay   postaee   and  .send  ibo-aks  on-  our  money-back  plan. 

Frederick  J.  Drake  &  Co. 

PublisherSi 

1015  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Drake    Books    are    ■for    Sale    at 
Ail   Leading  Book  Stores. 

Do    not    acpept    substitutes. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Catalogue. 

Yotir  Guide  to  Home  Study. 


T1REDEKICK    J.     DR.'^.KE     &     CO. 

101.5    .\Jic]ufi:au   Avenue.  Cliicajro,    III. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free,  postage  paid,  your 
illustrated  catalogue  which  lists  and  describes  over  ICO 
Tractical  Mechanical  Books  for  Home  Study. 

M.y  name   is 

And    my    addi  ess  .  .' 
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Familiarity  Breeds  Contempt- 

But  Little  Ills  Are  Now  Known  To  Be  Danger  Signals 


It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  a 
cold  was  considered  merely  an  inci- 
dent,^ and  though  troublesome,  per- 
haps inconvenient,  ^\as  hardly  serious 
enough  to  require  medical  attention 
unless  it  was  a  particularly  hard  one. 
When,  however.  Pneumonia  became 
more  prevalent  and  virulent  some 
years  ago,  folks  began  to  recognize 
a  cold  a*s  the  invariable  preliminary 
to  this  dangerous  complaint  and 
recognized  it  for  what  it  always  had 
been — a  danger  signal  and  a  warning 
to  busy  ourselves  with  a  treatment 
to  correct   it. 

And  now  with  the  advent  of  the 
d:'eaded  Spanish  Influenza  and  the 
tiemendous>  fearful  record  of  mortal- 
ity it  is  but  seldom  we  hear  the  old  fa- 
miliar expression,  "  It  doesn't  amount 
to  anything — just  a  little  cold."  To 
every  one  now  it  is  a  Danger  Signal 
demanding  prompt  attention. 

It  is  most  interesting  and  marvelous, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  how  faithful  old 
Mother  Nature  is  in  throwing  out 
Danger  Signals  to  us. of  approaching 
illness.  She  is  just  as  infallible  as  a 
perfectly  operated  railroad.  And  if 
we  are  wise  enough  to  obey  her  block- 
signals,  v/e  can  almost  invariably 
avoid  entering  the  "danger  zone." 

Just  as  does  a  railroad,  too,  Daine 
Nature  requires  a  clear  track  and 
failing  it  she  displays  t!ie  most  in- 
fallible Danger  Signal  of  them  all. 
Physicians  are  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  great  majority  of  human  ills 
are  superinduced  by  an  accumulation 
of  waste  in  the  lower  intestine — 
that's  the  reason  that  a  laxative  is 
almos":  invariably  the  first  treatment 
prescribed  by  a  physician,  no  matter 
what  j'our  complaint  may  be. 

Under  our  present  mode  of  living 
there  are  few  if  any  folks  who  are 
free  from  this  accustomed  waste — 
that's  the  reason, that  more  drugs  are 
used  for  this  particular  purpose  in 
this  country  than   for   all   other\  ills 
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combined. 

As  usual,  before  any  of  these  ills 
develop,  Faithful  Nature  tiuows  out 
her  Danger  Signal,  readily  recogniaed 
in  slight  headaches,  biliousness,  consti- 
pation, or  that  feeling  of  inertia  or 
lack  of  ambition  MJiich  always  accom- 
panies accumulated  waste — for  this 
waste  is  the  most  dangoous  poison 
knov/n  to  man.  And  v/hen  the 
blood      in      circulating      takes      up 

even  the  little  that  it  does  in  uassing  near, 
the  nourishing-  quality  of  that  blood  is  re- 
duced and  all  our  funotions  are  weakened, 
making  us  an  easy  piL'v  to  whatever  com- 
plaint we  are  naost  susceptible. 

Now  in  tills  ti'me  when  we  are  properly 
trying  to  avoid  dosing  ourselve.y  Vifitli 
medicines  as  much  as  possible,  it  would  be 
sad  if  Natuie  heiself  had  not  provided  US' 
with  a  natuial  method  of  correcting  our 
tioubid  when  her  Danger  Signals  appear. 

And  this  she  has  done. 

For  twenty-five  veais,  in  a  conservative 
way.  Internal  Baihs  have  been  gaining 
favor  with  millions  of  progressive  Ameri- 
cans as  their  marvelous  results  in  mak- 
ing folks  well  and  keeping  them  well 
by  the  periodiical  cleansing  of  the  lower  in- 
testina  in  la  thorough  though  piwely  natural 
way   ihave    become    widely    recognized. 

For  that  period  of  time  Charles  A. 
Tyriell,  M.  D..  producer  of  the  "J.  B.  L. 
Cascade,"  the  really  effective  Internal 
Bath,  specialized  on  this  form  of  treatment 
and  proved  conclusively  that,  contraiv  to, 
drugs,  the  Internal  Bath,  with  purified 
warm  water,  was  a  i-egulator  rather  than 
a  ihabit-former  and  was  the  one  natural, 
harmless,  effective  way  of  keeping  thel 
lower  intestine  free  froni  poisonous  waste. 

The  host  of  people  who  voluntarily  tes- 
tify that  it  has  made  them  well,  keeps 
them  well  and  has  added  50  pei  cent,  to 
their  efficiency  speaks  mo;  e  conclusively 
than  any  claims  that  its  pioduceis  might 
make.  A  common  expre.ision  by  its  users 
is  "I  never  feel  so  well  as  on  the  morning 
after  an  Internal  Bath." — and  that  is  simply 
because  their  entire  phy.sical  structure  has 
been  functioning  normally  without  the 
dragging,  enervating  handicap  of  the  per- 
nicious,  poisonous  accumul.ated  waste. 

iDr.  Tyrrell  wrote  a  remarkable  little 
book  on  the  subject  of  Internal  Bathg 
which  -is  the  sum  of  his  experience  during 
twenty- five  years  of  his  practice  of  this 
Nature  method;  it  will  tell  you  interesting 
facts  about  your  functions  which  you  have 
probably  never  known. 

If  you  wish  to  inform  yourself  further  on 
this  subject,  the  Importance  of  whic!h 
must  be  decided  by  vou  personally.  !■ 
am  informed  that  this  book,  entitled 
"Why  Man  of  To -Day  Is  Only  50  Pep 
Cent  Efficient,"  will  be  sent  you  free  on  re- 
quest by  Tyrrell's  Hygienic  Institute,  134 
West  65  th  Street.  New  York,  if  you 
men.tlon  the  "World  Almanac," 
-Q 
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m)t  '^moviti. 


JOSEPH    PULITZER. 
April  10,  1847       >I«        Ociober  29,  1911. 


The  World  throughout  the  year  1919  continued  its  fieht  for  progress  and  reform,  and  followed  the 
Injunction  of  its  founder,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  never  to  tolerate  injustice  or  corruption  In  its  editorial  advocacy 
of  National  policies  on  the  morrow  of  the  great  war.  The  World  naturally  gave  first  place  in  its  attention 
to  the  signing  of  a  just  peace.  Throughout  the  year  It  was  foremost  in  cliampiouing  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
with  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  as  an  essential  and  integral  part  of  the  great  undei  taking.  That 
the  agonizing  world  might  not  be  compelled  to  wait  for  peace  while  starvation  and  anarchy  equally  threatened 
humanity,  It  argued  strongly  for  the  prompt  ratification  of  the  Treaty  and  Covenant  \yithout  amendments 
that  would  commit  them  again  to  the  consideration  of  a  new  Peace  Congress,  or  separately  to  nations  that 
had  already  accepted  peace  Warnius  the  procrastinating  Senate  of  the  danger  of  anarchy,  it  aslted 
whether  it  were  better  to  choose  "Wilson  or  Lenine"  as  the  political  leader  of  world  thought.  Upon  the 
new  map  of  Europe,  the  new  nations  born  into  its  sisterhood,  The  World's  comments  were  in  the  spirit 
of  broadest  liberalism,  and  it  did  not  hesitate  to  beg  on  behalf  of  the  powers  lately  in  conflict  with  the 
United  States  for  peace  terms  possible  of  fulfllment  as  the  only  enduring  basis  of  lasting  accord. 

lu  this  spirit  also  it  became  the  duty  of  The  World  often  to  protest  against  uncalled-for  attacks  upon 
Japan  and  Mexico  which,  unless  energetically  countered,  might  scatter  the  seeds  of  internatiouni  mischief. 
For  the  industrial  unrest  which  trailed  in  the  blood-stained  and  desolated  path  of  the  war  The  World  had 
but  the  old-faahioned  remedy  of  Work  to  prescribe.  While  agreeing  that  the  world-wide  enhancement 
of  prices  owing  to  war's  destruction  and  consequent  scarcity  made  substantial  advances  in  wages  necessary, 
it  neglected  no  opportunity  to  impress  the  lesson  that  production,  uninterrupted  and  even  Increased,  was 
the  chief  cure  for  social  discontent  in  so  far  as  Its  cause  was  poverty  and  want.  Especially  did  it  set  its 
face  against  the  "New  Kaiserism"  of  labor  that  would  set  up  minority  rule:  or  cloak  revolutionary  plots 
under  the  banner  of  labor:  or  foment  strikes  in  disregard  of  contracts;  or  run  counter  to  war  regulations 
prior  to  the  signing  and  proclamation  of  peace.  Its  warnings  against  strikes  whicli,  as  in  coal  mining  or 
the  Government  railway  service,  might  palsy  the  industry  of  the  entire  Nation  and  cause  untold  suffciings 
to  the  innocent  public  were  vigorous.  As  a  matter  of  public  justice  The  World  led  tlie  press  resistance 
of  the  United  States  to  "The  New  Prusslanism"  of  Prohibitionism,  as  typified  In  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
and  its  rule-or-ruin  ofHcers.  While  patrioiieally  ready  to  accept  any  sumptuary  law  it  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  war  and  during  actual  conflict.  The  World  exposed  and  opposed  the  hypocrisy  of  Congress 
In  passing  a  so-called  War-Time  Prohibition  Enforcement  Act  after  demobilization  had  been  completed,  and 
even  passing  it  over  the  veto  of  the  President  almost  a  year  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  On  behalf 
of  the  States  In  general  it  protested  against  the  unprccefleuted  sacrifice  of  guaranteed  liberties  involved 
in  'Revolution  by  Amendment:"  and  for  New  York  State  specifically  against  the  ratification  of  the  Pio- 
hlbition  Constitutional  Amendment  by  the  legislative  representatives  of  a  minority  of  the  people  without 
a  referendtmi. 

EVENING    WOPiLD    EDITORIAL   PAGE. 

The  option  granted  this  year  to  payers  of  a  Federal  income  tax  permitting  them  to  pay  the  total  in 
four  instalments  extending  through  the  year  was  first  suggested  and  urged  in  a  series  of  Evening  World 
editorials.  Demand  for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  slump  in  telephone  service  in  New  York  City 
Started  in  the  editorial  columns  of  The  Evening  World.  The  Public  Service  Commission  subsequently 
ordered  the  New  York  Telephone  Company  to  make  an  8  per  cent,  discount  on  its  subscribers'  bills.  A 
State  law  passed  last  May  providing  that  the  Secretary  of  State  may  revoke  the  licenses  of  chauffeur.s 
and  operators  of  motor  vehicles  who  have  proved  their  unfitness  to  drive  such  vehicles  followed  a  plan  long 
advocated  by  The  Evening  World  to  reduce  the  death  rate  from  automobile  accidents.  Evening  World 
editorials  urged  upon  the  War  Department  this  city's  demand  for  a  parade  of  the  77th  Division.  The 
parade  was  soctu:ed. 

The  Evening  World's  early  warnings  as  to  housing  Shortage  and  the  menace  of  rent  proflteerlng  in 
this  city  proved  to  have  been  far-sighted,  as  did  also  its  repeated  expressions  of  belief  that  President  Wilson 
Should  and  would  make  a  direct  attack  upon  high  cost  of  living  problems  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  Paris. 
Wide  attention  was  given  this  newspaper's  fight  against  the  plan  ol  anthracite  coal  operators  to  put  up 
coal  prices  by  deliberately  shortening  production. 

Amid  clamorings  for  higher  street  car  fares  in  New  York,  The  Evening  World  has  steadily  defended 
the  5-cent  fare  policy,  using  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company  under  its  present  management 
as  a  concrete  object  lesson  for  this  city 

In  the  face  of  unprecedented  Influences  making  for  disorder  and  anarchy  The  Evening  World  has 
contended  that  a  Government  whose  first  law  is  self-preservation  must  impose  limits  upon  the  right  of 
free  speech.  The  Evening  Woild  has  pointed  out  and  condemned  manifestations  of  an  increasing  radicalism 
among  public  school  teachers  accompanying  the  growth  of  teachers'  unions.  Throughout  the  present 
period  of  Industrial  strife  and  transition.  The  Evening  World  has  constantly  urged  and  upheld  the  claims 
of  unorganized  workers  whose  incomes  have  increased  little  compared  with  organized  labor  highly  favored 
by  war;  it  has  attacked  the  false  and  pernicious  doctrine  that  the  war  left  a  legacy  of  easier  times  for  every- 
body; it  has  prea.ched  patriotism,  honest  toil,  and  high  productive  effort  as  against  lawless,  predatory  reach- 
inge  that  lead  to  revolution  and  chaos. 

THE    WORLD'S   STAFF   AT   THE   PEACE   CONFERENCE. 

The  World  was  represented  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  by  Ralph  Pulitzer,  its  Editor;  C.  M.  Lincoln, 
Managing  Editor;  J.  M.  Tuohy,  London  and  Chief  Foreign  Correspondent;  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  Louis 
Seibold,  Lincoln  Eyre,  Arno  Dosch-Fleurot,  Cyril  Brown,  and  William  Cook.  On  January  28  The  World 
printed  from  Mr.  Swope  a  cable  despatch  containing  the  exclusive  verbatim  record  of  the  Second  Plenary 
Session  of  the  Peace  Conference,  Saturday,  January  25 — when  the  League  of  Nations  was  proposed.  Mr. 
Swope  sent  an  exclusive  cable  to  The  World  from  Paris  on  April  1  giving  in  detail  the  amendments  to  the 
Covenant.  Except  for  some  slight  verbal  alterations  and  a  few  rearrangements  the  completed  document, 
when  finally  published,  stood  as  set  forth  In  his  despatch.  The  New  York  Herald  said  it  was  the  greatest 
Journalistic  teat  of  the  Conference.  Mr.  Swope  was  Chairman  of  the  world's  press  delegation  in  the 
fight  for  publicity  against  the  Council's  determination  to  exclude  them  from  the  sessions.  Ho  was  also 
Chairman  of  the  American  Peace  Conference  Correspondents'  Temporary  Organization.    Among  Mr. 
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Swopo'a  exclusive  stories  sent  to  Tlie  Woi-ld  was  the  news  tliat  Italy  would  retire  fiom  the  Conference  aa 
a  result  of  the  difference  over  the  Flume  settlement;  news  of  the  substance  of  the  Reparation  Treaty — the 
latter  i)rlnging  The  World  into  collision  with  Premier  Lloj  d  George  of  England.  The  World  won  in  the 
battle  for  publicity  JNIr.  Swope  cabled  the  first  definite  news  of  the  cost  of  the  war.  Mr.  Tuohy's  articles 
dealt  with  the  British  activities  at  the  Peace  Conference.  Mr.  Selbold  made  a  study  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Peace  Conference  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  describing  ail  the  actors  in  it  and  giving  to  the  public  a  close-up 
view  of  the  characteristics  of  the  famous  men  that  composed'it.  Early  in  the  year  Mr.  Seibold  accompanied 
President  Wilson  to  London,  Rome,  and  the  other  Italian  cities;  he  was  granted  an  audience  with  Hia 
Holiness,  Benedict  XV.,  and  cabled  an  interview  that  attracted  widespread  attention.  He  wrote  a  de- 
scription of  Brest,  the  piincipal  American  base  in  France,  which  sliowed  it  to  be  a  tribute  to  American 
organization  and  administration.  In  May  he  made  a  tour  of  the  States  in  the  United  States  which  had 
adopted  Prohioilion,  and  in  a  seiios  of  articles  presented  the  workings  of  the  policy.  These  articles  were 
published  in  pamphlet  form  by  an  independent  agency,  and  250,000  copies  were  distributed  among  the 
lil)raries  of  the  country.  On  November  4,  1919,  assured  of  his  election  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  Edward  I.  Edwards  thanked  this  paper  for  its  support  during  the  campaign,  saying: 
".The  World  has  won  its  light  in  New  Jcisey  against  the  Prohibition  Amendment."  Mr.  Seibold  conducted 
for  the  paper  the  campaign  against  the  administration  of  Postmaster  General  Burleson  on  account  of 
its  alleged  ineSiciencies.  At  one  stage  the  telegraph  conijjanies,  then  under  Buileson  control,  refused  to 
transmit  the  .Seibold  despatches.  He  Investigated  the  case  of  the  impiisoned  and  alleged  dynamiter.  T. 
J.  Mooney,  and  reported  the  evidence  incop.clusive  Of  !;i.s  leport,  1,000,000  copies  were  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  by  the  Mooney  Defense  League  and  ciiculated  He  attended  President  Wilson  on  the  League  of 
Nations  speechmaki'ig  tour. 

The  ai  tides  by  Beatrice  Baskeiville,  The  ^^■olld's  conespondent  in  Italy,  concerning  d'Annunzio'g 
coup  in  Fiame  and  the  conditions  there,  were  tl;c  first  veision  of  tlie  rom.antic  war  episode,  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  a  woman  journalist,  to  reach  llie  outside  world 

Mr.  Eyie  gave  to  the  readers  of  The  Woiid  the  fust  corapreliensivc  outloolt  on  the  new  conditions  in 
Goi'many,  which  at  that  time  were  upset  by  the  <>.\is(cnce  there  of  Bolshevism  and  armed  strife  in  such 
centres  as  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Frankfort.  Mr  Tuohy  sent  through  the  year  a  series  of  stories  about 
Ireland,  giving  inside  conditions  In  April  The  World  began  publishing  articles  By  Maximilian  Harden. 
German  editor  and  political  philosopher,  giving  pen  pictures  of  the  German  situation.  In  May,  Cyrii 
Brown  sent  froni  Europe  an  article  on  the  conditions  in  i.he  region  occupied  in  Germany  by  American  soldiers, 
with  much  personal  matter  of  interest  to  the  home  folks  about  their  boys  "over  there."  George  H.  Boothby, 
a  staff  correspondent,  wrote  articles  about  the  activities  of  the  Rainbow  (42d)  Division,  which  were  widely 
republished.  In  September  Arno  Dosch-Fleui  ot  described  the  Bolshevik!  in  Germany  in  aseries  of  articles. 
His  remarks  on  Gen.  von  der  Goltz  and  his  German  army,  drawn  up  for  an  invasion  of  the  Baltic  states, 
led  to  action  through  Vv'ashington  and  by  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  taking  notice  of  this  breach  of 
the  Peace  Covenant.  Mr.  Dosch-Flcurot  also  sent  special  sltetches  on  the  situation  in  the  new  nations 
and  ^ioraf  of  i,l'.e  tlirillhig  experiences  of  Russian  officers  who  had  escaped  into  these  countries  from  Russia. 

\Q  achievement  of  The  Woild  was  the  publication,  day  by  day,  of  the  revelations  of  Gen.  Erich  Luden- 
dorff  and  Gruud  .\dmiral  Alfred  von  Tirpitz  Ludendoiff's  book,  which  was  written  for  the  German  people, 
was  annotnterl  by  Eugene  J.  Young,  War  Editor  of  The  World,  who  also  contributed  a  series  of  critical 
articles,  with  maps,  on  the  General's  campaigns 

AERONAUTICS— THE    PULITZER    TROPHY. 

At  the  second  Pan-Ameiicou  Aeronautical  Exposition,  held  in  May  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Messrs.  Ralph 
Pulitzer,  Josspli  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  and  Herbert  Pulitzer  donated,  in  the  name  of  The  New  York  World  and  The 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  a  handsome  S5,000  prize,  known  as  the  Pulitzer  Trophy,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
aviator  making  the  best  flight  to  or  li-om  Atlantic  City  ijuring  the  month.  The  winner  was  the  ill-fated 
Capt.  Mansell  R.  James.  British  ace,  who  was  lost  during  his  return  flight  from  Boston.  The  Pulitzer 
Trophy  is  to  be  contested  for  annually  until  it  becomes  the  permanent  possession  of  the  flyer  winning  it 
lor  three  successive  years,  it  displays  a  symbolic  figure  in  silver,  base  of  mahogany.  One  of  the  events 
of  the  year  was  the  New  York-Toronto  race  in  August,  ai-ranged  and  conducted  ^y  the  American  Flying 
Club,  in  which  American  and  Canadian  flyens  were  pitted  against  one  another.  The  accounts  by  J.  E. 
Claussen  of  this  race,  printed  in  The  World,  attracted  attention  The  trans-continental  air  r.ice  in  October 
by  the  Army  Air  Service  was  covered  by  The  World  with  equal  'fidelity.  It  was  first  to  publish  the  news 
that  the  navy  dirigible,  C-5,  later  wrecked  at  Newfoundland,  purposed  essaying  a  passage  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  scored  another  "beat"  on  Roland  Rohlfs's  unobserved  flight,  in  which  for  the  first  time  the  34,000-foot 
level  was  passed.  / 

The  World  was  flist  to  despatch  a  correspondent  to  Newfoundland  for  the  trans-Atlantic  flights.  Two 
days  after  Hawker  and  Grieve  started  from  England  with  their  Sopwith  biplane  W.  P.  Beazell,  of  the  staff, 
was  making  ready  to  join  them  at  St.  John's  He  was  with  them  from  April  3  on.  '  Throughout  these 
four  months  The  World  gave  a  complete  daily  record  of  the  progress  of  the  exploit  of  bridging  the  ocean. 
He  published  the  personal  narratives  ot  Commanders  John  H.  Towers,  P.  N.  L  Bellinger,  and  A  C.  Read, 
of  the  N  C  boats.  He  arranged  with  Col.  William  N.  Hensley,  Jr.,  United  States  Army,  the  American 
observer  who  made  the  return  voyage,  for  his  own  story.  When  the  Vlckers  bomber  set  out  from  New- 
foundland it  carried  from  Mr.  Beazell  a  letter  to  Joseph  W  Grigg,  ot  The  World's  London  bureau.  The 
R-34  brought  Mr.  Grigg's  reply  to  Mr.  Beazell,  the  first  complete  correspondence  by  air  between  the  con- 
tinents. Through  the  instrumentality  of  The  AVorld,  Commander  Read's  historic  craft,  the  N  C-4,  which 
alone  of  the  three  seaplanes  completed  the  journey  from  the  United  States  to  England,  was  taken  to  Central 
Park  and  there  assembled  just  ts  it  was  on  its  flight. 

The  World  during  1919  continued  its  attitude  of  watchfulness  over  legislation  at  Albany  designed  to 
affect  vitally  the  people  of  the  State.  It  promoted  good  bills,  which  eventually  became  laws,  and  opposed 
bad  ones.  The  Albany  staff,  headed  by  Charles  S.  Hand,  paid  attention  to  a  series  of  bills  changing  the 
taxing  system  of  the  State  and  analyzed  them  for  Its  readers.  Public  a:ttention  was  centred,  and  a  sane 
programme  of  taxation  to  meet  the  increased  cost  ot  State  government  and  overcdme  the  deficit  caused 
by  the  elimination  of  the  excise  tax  was  adopted.  Among  many  measures  killed  as  a  result  of  The  World's 
vigilance  was  the  so-called  Pershing  Square  bill,  which  would  have  created  a  park  for  the  benefit  of  private 
interests  at  d2d  Street  and  Park  Avenue  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  $3,500,000. 

CHEAPER    AND    BETTER    PHONE    SERVICE. 

In  June,  The  World  began  a  crusade  for  cheapei  and  better  telephone  service  in  New  York  City,  winning 
one  of  the  most  notable  victories  in  its  history.  Mr.  Hand  investigated  the  financial  affairs  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company  and  stated  the  company  had  earned  more  than  817,000,000  during  four  years 
in. excess  of  the  8  per  cent,  fixed  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  when  It  reduced  rates  in  1915.  The 
comjjany  volunteered  to  cut  its  rates  5  per  cent.  The  World  insisted  on  a  more  substantial  reduction. 
Eventually  the  company  was  forced  to  accept  an  8  per  cent,  reduction  and  promised  to  employ  1,200  additional 
operators  to  improve  its  service.  The  saving  to  New  York  telephone  subscribers  is  S3, 500,000.  In  addition 
The  World  forced  the  company  to  put  a  flat  five  cent  rate  in  effect  for  all  subscribers  for  telephone  messages 
throughout  the  Greater  City.    The  new  agreement  between  the  telephone  company  and  the  Public  Service 
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Commission  went  into  effect  on  October  1  and  will  continue  for  only  one  year.     Beginning  October  1  a 
Bubscriber  who  bad  been  paying  S40  annually  for  an  800  message  service  paid  only  336.80. 

FRAUDULENT   LAND    SALES   STOPPED. 

As  a  result  of  The  World's  exposures  of  fraudulent  land  Gales  and  the  methods  of  buyers  of  tax  titles- 
begun  in  August,  1917,  and  still  In  progress,  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Taxation,  of  which  Nathan  Hiisch 
Is  Chairman,  has  restored  over  $5,000,000  in  property— mostly  to  the  poor.  About  9,500  parcels  of  land 
have  been  returned  to  their  rightful  owners  This  paper  not  only  exposed  the  practices  by  which  groups 
fleeced  men  and  women  of  small  means  but  for  many  months  it  gave  the  services  of  Van  Ness  Harwood, 
a  staff  man  who,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Hirseh,  carried  out  the  campaign.  Land  is  still  being  restored, 
and  will  continue  to  be  for  a  long  period  to  come.  While  the  recovery  of  this  amount  of  property — utterly 
lost  until  the  Mayor's  Committee  became  active — is  in  itself  important,  of  more  lasting  benefit  ai-e  three 
measures  passed  by  the  Legislature  last  Spring  through  the  aid  of  Governdr  Alfred  E.  .Smith.  'This  trio 
of  laws  have  eliminated  tax  sale  speculation  and  have  made  it  impossible  for  a  dealer  in  suburban  lots  and 
bis  a<'ents,  provided  they  operate  in  Greater  New  Yorlt,  to  fail  to  deliver  realty  bovght  on  the  instalment 
plan  and  keep  out  of  jail.     Heretofore  they  have  been  immune  from  criminal  pros'- luti on. 

Chapter  641  of  the  Laws  of  1916,  affecting  the  sale  in  Nassau  County  of  property  for  fne  non-paj'mont 
of  taxes,  was  so  amended  that  ample  notice  is  now  given  owners  that  their  property  is  in  danger  of  being 
sold  and  permits  them  to'tedeem  it  during  a  period  of  four  years  by  payment  to  the  county  of  a  moderate, 
graduated  penalty.  The  owner  now  deals  with  the  county  instead  of  with  the  title  buyers,  and  pays  a 
fixed  charfe  Instead  of  anv  sum  the  "shark'*  might  demand.  -Before  a  title  buyer  may  become  absolute 
owner  of  the  title  he  buys  he  must  institute  a  foreclosure  proceeding.  In  a  score  of  other  ways  the  owner — 
particularly  the  non-resident — is  given  protection 

Section  152  of  Chapter  62  of  the  Laws  of  1909,  affecting  SuffolTc  county,  was  so  amended  that  an 
owner  may  redeem  his  property  sold  by  the  county  during  a  period  of  three  years.  As  in  Nassau  he  pays 
a  fixed,  graduated  penalty  to  the  county  and  is  protected  from  the  "shark."  It  was  in  these  two  counties 
that  most  of  the  trouble  was  found,  for  the  reason  that  for  years  land  operators  had  been  cutting  up  larm 
land  and  selling  it  to  non-residents.  Advantage  of  these  purchasers  was  taken  at  every  turn,  with  the 
result  that  their  losses  ran  up  Into  millions  of  dollars. 

Chapter  521  of  the  Penal  Law  was  amended  by  ins?rting  three  nefr  sections  at  the  end  of  Article  122. 
This  provides  that  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  in  the  City  of  New  York,  who  sells  property  anywhere 
on  instalments  of  less  than  SlOO  per  instalment,  must  hold  the  sums  received  as  if  in  trust  until  the  final 
payment  is  made  and  the  property  is  delivered.  All  agents  of  sellers  are  brought  under  this  law.  .  A  fine 
and  Jail  sentence  awaits  any  person  proved  guilty  of  violating  this  act  These  laws  were  enacted  after 
conferences  between  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Taxation,  The  World,  officials  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties,  .and  Assistant  District-Attorney  Theodore  L.  Waugh,  the  latter  representing  District-Attorney 
Edward  Swann  of  New  York  County. 

EXPOSING    WAR    FUND    GRAFTING. 

As  The  World  stated  editorially  early  in  the  year,  it  had  occasion  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  result 
Of  its  campaign  against  corrupt,  unauthorized  plotters.  Some  men  were  convicted.  Some  wasteful  enter- 
prises were  terminated.  Some  undertakings,  better  managed,  were  subject  to  accountingTi.  The  report 
of  Assistant  District-Attorney  Kilroe,  after  an  investigation  created  by  The  World,  made  public  a  mass  of 
material  affecting  bogus  .ind  ill-managed  charities  This  paper  thought  that  the  public  was  entitled  to 
protection.     Of  534  committees  investigated  384  were  driven  out  of  business. 

The  World  made  a  fight  for  daylight  saving  and,  following  its  activities.  New  York  City  and  a  number 
of  other  large  commimities  throughout  the  country  have  adopted  local  daylight  saving  ordinances,  notwith- 
standing that  Congress,  under  pressure  from  the  farmers,  killed  the  Federal  Daylight  Saving  Bill. 

At  Chaumont  on  March  21  King  Albert  of  Belgium  warmly  thanked  and  praised  The  World  for  its 
Services  to  his  country.  This  he  did  in  an  informal  interview  with  a  World  correspondent  during  a  reception 
at  Gen.  Pershing's  chateau  in  honor  of  the  visiting  King  and  Queen  of  Belgium 

The  American  Red  Cross  expressed  to  The  World  several  times  the  appreciation  of  that  organization 
Of  the  efforts  of  this  paper  in  behalf  of  war-stricken  people  in  Europe.  The  World  was  active  in  raising 
relief  funds,  and  energetic  also  in  providing  and  forwarding  crutches,  ambulances  and  other  supplies 

The  World's  activities  aided  National,  State  and  city  authorities  in  getting  evidence  against  food  profi- 
teers. It  sent  Its  own  reporters  out  to  gather  testimony,  which  was  of  material  benefit  in  arresting  and 
punishing  the  men  who  were  enriching  themselves  by  unlawful  speculations  in  the  necessities  of  life. 

By  a  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Brooklyn,  it  was  made  known  in  May 
that  the  contention  of  The  Evening  World  for  lower  price  gas  in  Brooklyn  was  again  upheld  as  against  the 
aggressive  efforts  of  the  Brooklyn  Borough  Gas  Company  to  collect  the  highest  rates  which  could  be  got  from 
consumers.   Under  the  decision  of  the  board  the  concern  was  limited  to  a  charge  of  95c  a  thousand  cubic  feet. 

On  the  return  of  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Seventy-seventh  Divisions  of  the  Army  from  France  The 
World  issued  special  supplements  giving  the  histories  of  the  divisions  and  their  regiments. 

FOOD    PROFITEERING    EXPOSED 

Before  the  Mayor  of  New  York  Investigated  the  cold  storage  houses  in  the  metropolitan  district  this 
paper  had  shown,  by  its  own  men,  that  vast  quantities  of  foods  were  hid  in  the  big  "coolers,"  awaiting 
higher  prices.     The  District  Attorney  then  acted,  and  finally  the  other  authorities  busied  themselves. 

It  was  The  World  that  first  called  national  attention  to  the  undue  severity  of  many  of  the  United 
States  military  courts-martial,  especially  among  the  American  expeditionary  forces.  The  stories  from 
its  columns  were  quoted  In  Congress  and  were  made  a  part  of  the  Governmental  records 

The  work  of  service  to  humanity  done  by  The  World's  Department  of  Missing  People,  established 
eleven  years  ago  as  an  assistance  to  people  who  have  lost  communication  with  relatives,  or  whose  daughters, 
sons,  husbands,  wives,  or  parents  have  disappeared,  has  continued  to  grow.  Letters  have  been  received 
from  people  all  over  the  world  asking  assistance  in  finding  their  Joved  ones,  and  liundreds  of  families  have 
been  reunited,  lost  dear  ones  found,  and  communication  established  with  those  seeking  them.  Descriptions 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  whose  fate  has  been  left  in  doubt  by  the  misfortunes  of  war  have  been  printed.  In 
some  instances  relatives  who  have  missed  each  other  for  many  years  have  received  letters  from  each  other. 

The  World  In  Novemiber  published  In  a  series  of  four  articles  a  survey  of  the  milk  situation,  dealing 
particularly  with  the  distribution  of  the  State's  supply.  It  was  shown  that  manufactured  dairy  products, 
such  as  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  powdered, milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  are  consuming  one-half  of 
the  annual  milk  output,  and  are  Increasing  their  inroads  upon  the  milk  sources  of  New  York  City.  It  was 
Shown  that  the  large  profits  of  the  milk  industry  come  from  the  manufacturing  and  not  from  the  distributing 
of  fluid  milk.  Health  Commissioner  Copeland  thus  publicly  stated:  "In  its  recent  series  of  articles  giving 
a  survey  of  certain  phases  of  the  milk  situation  In  New  York  State,  The  World  has  performed  an.  interesting 
and  valuable  piece  of  public  service.    The  facts  were  carefully  gathered  and  presented  in  a  moat  effective 
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way.  The  wnoie  series  w!li  tie  of  gieai  value  to  the  Fair  Price  Commission  In  Us  present  study  ot  the  milk 
situation  The  World's  survey  showed  conclusively  that  New  York  is  permitting  itself  to  be  slowly  choked 
to  death  in  the  matter  of  its  milk  supply." 

The  religious  department  of  The  Morning  World  on  Saturdays  has  during  the  past  year  maintained 
from  lialf  a  page  to  two  pages  on  special  occasions,  a  record  which  no  other  morning  paper  in  New  York 
Cit.v  may  claim. 

In  addition  to  printing  the  usual  exhibition  reviews  and  reports  of  other  current  art  events.  The  World 
has  taken,  and  v.'iil  continue  to  manifest,  exceptional  interest  in  the  progress  of  Industrial  art  education 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  types  of  design  distinctively  American,  on  the  ground  that  the  country  Is  big 
enough  and  has  sufficient  talent  to  enable  it  to  shake  oft  Its  former  dependence  on  Europe  for  supplies  in 
deiiga. 

The  World  mf.intaiws  a  Syndicate  Department  through  wliich  the  leading  newspapers  in  every  section 
of  the  country  are  siipplied  with  original  \N'orld  comic,  literary  and  special  features,  and  The  World's  com- 
prehensive foreign  and  dome.stic  news  service.  In  this  way  the  people  in  the  Interior  of  the  country  are 
eiK.bled  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  phusis  of  news  and  newspaper  literature   - 

THE   SUNDAY    WORLD    MAGAZINE. 

The  Sunday  World  Magazine  in  1919  was  again  a  treasure  house.  Among  the  novels  it  published  in 
serial  form  were  "The  Lion's  Mouse,"  by  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson;  "The  Padlocked  Book,"  by  Charles 
Edwards  Walk;  "The  Girl  la  liis  House,"  by  Harold  MacGrath,  and  "The  Twenty-six  Clues,"  by  Isabel 
Osirander.  Besides,  there  was  a  series  of  sporting  short  stories  by  Charles  E.  Van  Loan,  and  a  series  of 
Spanish  lessons  that  enabled  any  one  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  enough  Spanish  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
"Tlie  weekly  "self-improvement  page"  proved  of  value.-  In  "New  and  Odd  Things  in  Science"  all  the  latest 
discoveries  and  Inventions  were  described  without  technicalities,  and  in  the  articles  bearing  the  title  "Things 
You  Ought  to  Know"  the  newest  ideas  of  great  physicians  and  surgeons  were  set  forth  weekly  in  tdrms 
the  layman  could  understand.  During  the  Peace  Conference  maps  of  the  proposed  redrawing  of  frontiers 
enabled  the  reader  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  in  geography.  Edward  H.  Smith  continued  to  lift  the 
veil  that  conceals  the  "under  world".  Karl  K.  Kitchen  described  with  humor  the  actors  of  the  moving 
picture  shows  and  the  scenes  behind  the  stage  during  the  preparation  of  films.  Alfred  Frueh's  cartoons 
satirizing  the  fads  and  foibles  of  the  day.  Herb  Roth's  sketches  of  naval  adventures  in  the  Azores  in  war- 
time, Samuel  Kahan's  pictures  of  Ghetto-lite  in  New  York,  Gordon  Ross's  colored  pages  of  social  satire. 
Lee  Conrey's  illustrations  to  novels  and  other  articles,  were  weekly  features,  while  the  pictures  that  attracted 
most  attention  in  the  art  exhibitions  were  reproduced  in  color.  Again  Louis  Biedermann's  skill  in  visualizing 
a  great  project  or  invention  made  possible  the  presentation  in  picture  form  of  subjects  that  would  have 
taiien  many  pages  of  text  to  describe.  Whenever  a  song  made  a  hit  in  comedy  it  was  presented,  words 
and  music,  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine.  Other  well-known  writers,  whose  names  appeared  as  contributors, 
were  Ellis  Parker  Butler,  Berton  Braley,  Arthur  Benington,  Henry  Tyrrell,  Prosper  Buranelli,  Charles 
W.  Sutherland,  Rene  Gibbs.  Sarah  MacDougall,  K  Berconci,  Arthur  Wynne,  John  Fan-ar,  besides  many 
occasional  contributors  more  or  less  known  to  fame 

The  Brooklyn  edition  of  The  Sunday  World  kept  track  of  all  the  happenings  across  the  river,  and 
illustrated  mraiy  of  them. 

Many  exclusive  photographs  of  international  importance  were  reproduced  in  gravure  in  The  AVorld's 
picture  section  The  first  photographs  of  the  German  revolution  appeared  there,  and  The  World  was  the 
flist  to  publish  the  faces  of  ttie  statesmen  gatheied  at  the  Peace  Conference  Wilson's  trip  abroad  was 
deuicted  in  exclusive  photographs,  and  The  World  cameras  followed  the  King  and  Queen  of  Belgium,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  other  celebrities  who  visited  America  duiliig  tlie  year.  The  progress  of  aviation  was 
shown  in  remarkable  photographs.  The  World  was  first  to  publish  the  pictures  of  Lieut  Locklear  leaping 
from  one  aeroplane  to  another  in  mid-air,  and  also  the  flist  pictures  of  the  dropping  of  a  horse  and  rider 
by  a  parachute.  The  winners  in  the  inter-allied  games  in  Paris  were  flnst  pictured  in  The  World,  and  new 
and  notable  pictures  of  many  celebrities  were  presented,  such  as  the  giving  of  the  freedom  of  London  to 
Marshal  Earl  AUenby,  Clemenceau  making  his  peace  speech  to  the  French  Deputies,  and  the  King  ol 
Spain  visiting  Verdun. 

The  fourteenth  conse"'cutlve  year  of  The  Sunday  World  Field  Days,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Public 
Schools  Athletic  League,  was  the  most  successful  of  any  since  their  organization.  It  is  the  object  of  these 
field  days  to  develop  among  pupils  the  spirit  of  manliness  and  fairness  in  competition  The  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  physical  instructor,  and  other  ofTicials  of  the  department  have  given  to  The 
Sunday  World  indorsement  for  its  part  in  making  the  games  on  track  and  field  representative  events  in 
their  class.  More  than  ]  50  public  schools  held  meets  during  the  summer,  and  upward  of  2,600  leaders 
in  their  several  schools  took  part  in  the  final  championship  games  in  October,  an  indoor  event  at  the  Twenty- 
second  Regiment  Armory.  In  connection  with  the  field  days  The  ,Sunday  World  made  provision  for  un- 
limited baseball  on  the  vacation  play  grounds.  With  the  approach  ot  cold  weather  squads  from  many 
schools,  including  both  boys  and  girls,  resumed  membership  in  The  Sunday  World  Walking  Club.  The 
school  garden  organization  during  1919  continued  and  advanced  the  successful  cultivation  of  gardens  and 
plots.  The  prizes,  class  trophies,  individual  medals  of  silver  and  bronze,  as  well  as  the  programmes  for 
all  these  associated  school  movements,  are  always  provided  by  The  Sunday  World,  thus  giving  added 
incentive  to  the  thousands  who  participate  in  them. 

BUREAU  OF  ACCURACY  AND  FAIR  PLAY. 
The  World's  Bureau  of  Accuracy  and  Fair  Play  completed  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence  in  July  Its  . 
primary  purpose,  as  declared  at  the  outset,  is  to  promote  accuracy  and'  fair  pla'y  in  the  columns  of  The 
World,  to  correct  carelessness,  and  to  stamp  out  fakes  and  fakers.  All  complaints  Involving  these  qiiestions, 
including  libel  actions,  are  turned  over  to  this  buieau  and  carefully  inquired  into  and,  if  they  are  found 
to  1)6  well-grounded,  corrections  are  made,  A  record  is  kept  of  each  case  investigated,  with  a  card  index 
of  those  responsible  for  articles  complained  of.  Faking  and  chronic  carelessness  are  punished  by  dismissal. 
In  practice  the  idea  has  worked  out  well^  Members  of  The  World  staff,  and  its  correspondents  every- 
where, have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  worked  in  hatmony  with  the  bureau.  The  World^s  example  has 
been  followed  by  many  other  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

Inspired  by  the  spirit  of  fair  play  the  bureau  has  created  good  will  and  confidence  often  even  when 
complaints  had  in  the  beginning  been  resentful  When  damage  has  rescilted  from  erroneous  publications, 
and  the  person  injured  has  shown  a  willingness  to  arbitrate  in  good  faith  and  unon  a  reasonable  basis,  settle- 
ments have  been  made  without  recourss  to  the  courts.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Bliss  characterized  the  opera- 
tions of  The  World's  bureau  as  "the  Golden  Rule  applied  to  journalism." 

The  bureau  has  made  a  practice  of  opposing  attacks  and  complaints  that  have  no  merit.  In  the  early 
stag's  of  its  operation  it  learned  that  there  are  lawyers  in  New  York  who  make  a  specialty  of  stirring  up 
libel  li'igation,  and  who  seemingly  are  not  adverse  to  representing  criminals  and  otherwise  disreputable 
char.acte  s  who  sometimes  .bring  suits  on  false  and  perjured  complaints.  A  card  index  covering  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years  reveals  the  names  of  lawyers  who  have  made  a  practice  of  stirring  up  libel  Utlga- 
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tlon,  and  whenever  attempts  are  mafle  to  recover  damages  in  these  cases  The  World  has  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  in  fighting  to  the  last  ditch.  As  a  result  some  lawyers  have  been  disbarred  or  suspended 
Irom  practice,  and  several  notoriously  crooked  litigants  have  been  sent  to  prison.  For  the  investigation 
of  complaints  the  bureau  has  an  abnormally  long  reach.  It  may  call  upon  World  correspondents  in  any 
and  every  corner  of  the  civilized  world  for  information  and  assistance.  The  telegraph,  the  cable,  and  the 
wireless  are  at  its  disposal.  It  has  sent  its  trained  investigators  throughout  the  United  States  from  Maine 
to  California,  to  Canada,  Mexico,  and  South  America,  and  to  Great  Britain  and  all  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe.  In  one  instance,  to  establish  the  truth  of  an  article  complained  of,  a  representative  of  the 
bureau  journeyed  more  than  8,000  miles.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  bureau's  activities  there  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  libel  suits  brought,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  coat  of  defending 
them. 

THE   EVENING   WORLD. 

The  Evening  World  in  1919  pressed  a  campaign  over  two  necessities  of  life — coal  and  milk.  Sophia 
Irene  Loeb  made  an  investigation  of  both.  After  a  trip  to  the  coal  regions  she  pointed  out  the  monopoly 
of  the  anthracite  trust  as  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  coal.  She  said  the  coal  and  railroads  were  owned 
by  the  same  interests,  and  that  the  high  royalties  paid  by  competitors  made  it  impossible  to  secure  lower 
priced  coal,  only  as  determined  by  these  interests  The  investigation  aroused  the  Senate  at  Washington, 
and  volumes  of  testimony  were  taken  as  a  result  of  The  Evening  World's  exposuie.  Miss  Loeb  attending 
the  hearings _and  suggesting  witnesses  and  testimony.  The  Senate  committee  went  into  the  coal  region 
In  January,  1919,  accompanied  by  Miss  Loeb,  where  more  testimony  was  taken,  and  she  presented  her 
findings  and  views.  A  partial  report  was  submitted  to  Congress  on  March  3,  which  bore  out  The  Evening 
World.  In  a  public  statement,  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  committee,  this  charge  appeared: 
••There  Is  no  commodity  in  common  use  that  is  so  absolutely  monopolized  as  the  anthracite  coal  f)roduction." 

For  nearly  two  years  The  Evening  World  has  sought  for  an  abundance  of  milk  in  this  niost  congested 
City  of  New  York  at  a  fair  price.  Toward  this  end  it  championed  a  bill  In  the  Legislatiire  last  January 
to  create  a  commission  that  would  fix  a  limited  profit.  It  was  shown  In  the  columns  of  the  paper  that  the 
mllfc  industry  had  a  hold  at  Albany;  fifty-seven  bills  affecting  milk  were  introduced  in  the  Legislature 
without  any  being  passed.  At  the  close  of  the  session  The  Evening  World  aroused  the  public  by  showing 
that  over  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  milk  produced  in  New  York  State  is  made  into  profitable  by-products, 
Buch  as  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  which  are  exported  to  other  countries,  and 
for  which  a  large  and  very  profitable  export  trade  is  being  developed.  This  has  produced  a  shortage  of 
milk  to  the  consumer,  and  higher  prices  accordingly.  All  the  ramifications  of  the  by-products  business, 
the  great  storage  facilities  now  being  developed  for  withholding  milk  from  the  consumer  to  put  Into  by- 
products, and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  legal  check  to  prohibit  the  purchase  of  all  the  milk  in  the  State  for 
these  by-products  purposes,  as  against  the  consumer,  all  was  fully  set  forth,  and  it  was  indicated  those  in 
the  game  were  forcing  the  public  to  use  tinned  milk  instead  of  fluid  milk.  These  exposures,  together  with 
the  public  outcry,  resulted  in  a  committee  being  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  look  into  the  subject;  and 
a  report  was  Issued,  known  as  the  Glynn-Flnley  Report  (ex-Gov.  Glynn  and  John  H.  Flnley,  Com- 
missioner of  Education).  This  report  indorsed  the  milk  bill  which  The  Evening  World  had  championed 
In  the  Legislature,  rhen  the  Governor  and  Mayor  Hylan  appointed  the  Fair-Price  Milk  Committee, 
with  Sophie  Irene  Loeb  as  -a  member  and  as  Director  of  Investigation.  The  committee  wUl  prepare  a 
report,  mcluding  remedial  legislation,  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  Evening  World  sent  Martin  Green,  a  staff  correspondent,  to  France  in  January,  1919,  to  Join 
and  come  home  with  the  Twenty-seventh  Division,  the  New  York  National  Army  organization  which, 
with  the  Thirtieth  Division,  aided  the  British  forces  in  breaking  the  Hindenburg  line  and  hastening  the 
end  of  the  war.  Mr.  Green  found  the  division  in  camp  and  travelled  with  it  to  Brest.  His  history  of  the 
division  In  France,  published  on  the  day  the  Leviathan  arrived,  was  the  first  complete  and  authentic  account 
to  reach  New  York.  During  October  and  November  of  1919  The  Evening  World  sent  Mr.  Green  to  inves- 
tigate co-operative  management  and  profit  sharing  plans  established  In  various  industries  in  the  United 
States.  The  series  of  articles  descriptive  of  these  activities  attracted  wide  attention  and  inspired  hundreds 
of  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  take  up  the  question  of  solving  labor  difficulties  and  promoting  Ameri- 
canism in  industry. 

The  Evening  World  initiated  a  drive  against  Bolshevism.  The  campaign  reached  a  climax  when  the 
United  States  Government,  the  Lusk  committee  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  New  York  City  authorities 
raided  radicals  and  arrested  hundreds,  capturing  twenty-five  tons  of  revolutionary  literature.  The  raids 
grew  Nation-wide. 

The  literary  and  artistic  contributions  to  the  daily  magazine  pages  of  The  Evening  World  excelled 
the  high  standards  of  previous  years.  Timely  articles  by  a  large  staff  of  special  wilters,  including  the  late 
Nlxola  Greeley-Smith,  Marguerite  Mooers  Marshall,  and  Mrs.  Monica  Ewer,  the  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Liondon  Herald,  made  the  Daily  Magazine  Page  an  entertaining  feature. 

Several  of  those  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  paper,  who  saw  foreign  service  In  the  American  expeditionary 
force,  contributed  stories  of  the  great  war.  These  Included  Capt.  J.  M.  Loughborough,  First  Lieutenants 
Joseph  A.  Brady  and  Gerald  C.  Smith,  Sergt.  H.  H.  Mc€lellan. 

The  Editorial  Page  of  the  magazine  section  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  reading  public,  who  found  John 
Cassel's  daily  cartoon  an  authentic  reflection  of  the  world's  progress. 

The  Home  Page  was  considered  the  best  woman's  page  in  the  cotmtry.  Aside  from  Maurice  Kettcn'a 
quaint  humor  in  cartoon  treatment,  there  appeared  the  best  fiction  obtainable  from  writers  whose  names 
are  well  known  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  Kiddle  Klub  Kolumn,  conducted  by  Eleanor  Schorer,  and 
numbering  more  than  100,000  youthful  members,  was  an  alternate  daily  feature  with  Mildred  Lodewick'a 
fashion  column. 

The  Comic  Page,  with  five  leading  "strippers,"  contributed  daily  to  the. mirth  of  the  country.  Charles 
Damton's  theatrical  reviews  and  Bide  Dudley's  comment  on  "Pla>s  and  Players"  also  appeared  on  this 
page.  The  Children's  Talent  Department  of  The  Evening  World  was  started  in  February,  imder  the 
direction  of  Roger  Batchelder.  Over  a  thousand  children  of  the  east  side,  were  examined,  and  those  who 
showed  exceptional  abUity  in  singing,  dancing  or  reciting,  were  given  an  opportunity  to  perform  at  The 
Evening  World  Americanization  Forums  held  nightly  in  east  side  schoolhouses.  An  elimination  contest 
followed;  In  April  the  best  of  each  artistic  group  were  brought  together  for  a  final  "try-out"  before  comr 
petent  judges,  all  professional  men  and  women.  On  April  26,  at  the  Shubert  Theatre,  the  fifteen  "stars" 
made  their  premieres  before  an  audience  which  packed  the  house. 

THRICE- A- WEEK    WORLD. 

The  Thrlce-a-Week  edition  of  The  New  York  World  appears  every  other  day  except  Sunday  and  la 
Intended  chiefly  for  the  country  and  the  towns  distant  from  New  York.  Its  circulation  is  probably  more 
Widely  distributed  than  that  of  any  other  American  newspaper 

During  the  year  1919,  as  before.  The  Sunday  World  has  kept  up  the  publication  of  a  page  of  New 
Jersey  happenings  of  aU  kinds  in  that  State,  including  social  events 
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CRevised  from  the  United  States  Official  Postal  Guide.) 
FOREIGN     MAILS. 

Ratea  on  letters  to  Canada  and  the  other  British  Colonies,  and  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  two 
cents  an  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof. 

The  above  rates  apply  to  letters  to  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales;  the  Bahamas,  the  Barbadoes, 
British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  the  Leeward  Islands, 
Newfoundland,  Trinidad  (including  Tobago),  New  Zealand;  and  the  Windward  Islands  (including  Grenada, 
St.  Vincent,  the  Grenadines,  and  St.  Lucia. 

Rates  on  letters  to  all  other  countries — five  cents  for  the  first  ounce,  and  three  cents  for  each  additional 
ounce  or  fraction. 

Ratea  on  postal  cards  to  all  countries  (except  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Panama,  one  cent  to  each) — 
jtwo  cents  each;  on  return  or  reply  cards,  four  cents  each. 

Rates  on  printed  matter  of. all  liluds  (including  newspapers) — one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction. 
(The  above  do  not  apply  to  printed  matter  to  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  or  Panama.) 

Rates  on  commercial  papers — including  legal  and  insurance,  deeds,  bills  of  lading.  Invoices,  manuscript 
for  publication,  etc. — five  cents  for  the  first  ten  ounces  or  less,  and  one  cent  for  each  additional  two  ounces 
or  fraction. 

Rates  on  samples  of  merchandise — two  cents  for  the  first  four  ounces  or  less,  and  one  cent  for  each 
additional  two  ounces  or  fraction 

Registration  fee,  in  addition  to  postage,  ten  cents  Letters  and  postals  may  be  despatched  even  if 
no  postage  whatever  is  prepaid. 

International  Parcel  Post  rates  from  the  United  States — twelve  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  (except  to 
Algeria,  British  India,  Corsica,  Tunis,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia,  Paraguay,  British  East  Africa, 
Uganda,  and  Malta,  regarding  which  see  the  postmaster).  Tlie  countries  in  the  service  (November  8,  1919) 
are:  Algeria,  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  Argentina,  Australia,  Bahamas,  Barbadoes,  Belgian  Congo,  Belgium, 
Bermuda,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda,  British  Guiana,  British  India,  Chile,  China, 
Columbia,  Corsica,  Costa  Rica,  Curacao,  Denmarlt,  Dominican  Republic,  Dutch  Guiana,  Ecuador,  Egypt, 
El  Salvador.  France,  French  Guiana,  Germany,  Gibraltar,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Guadeloupe,  Hayti,  British  Honduras,  Republic  of  Honduras,  Hong  Kong,  Iceland,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan, 
Leeward  Islands,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Malta,  Martinique,  Mesopotamia,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  Newfoundland,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Palestine,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Portugal  (including  the  Azores  and  the  Maderia  Islands),  Roumania,  Siam,  Society  Islands,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Syria,  Trentino  and  Trieste,  Trinidad,  Tunis,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Uruguay,  Venezuela  and  the  Windward 
Islands,  Zanzibar  and  Pemba.     The  war  suspended  the  service  with  the  Central  Powers. 

Letters  and  Postal  Cards  must  be  despatched  to  Canada  and  Mexico  if  prepaid  one  full  rate  of 
postage  and  to  Cuba  and  Panama  whether  prepaid  or  not.  Other  articles  for  Cuba  and  Panama  must  be 
prepaid  at  least  in  part  and  for  Canada  and  Mexico  in  full 

Packages  Must  Not  Be  Sealed — Articles  other  than  letters  in  their  usual  and  ordinary  form  are 
excluded  from  the  mails  for  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Panama  lunless  they  are  so  wrapped  that  their 
contents  can  be  easily  examined  by  postmasters  and  customs  officers  Any  article  Inclosed  in  an  envelope, 
as  the  word  "envelope"  is  generally  used,  without  regard  to  its  size,  is  considered  to  be  "in  the  usual  and 
ordinary  form"  of  a  letter.  But  unsealed  pacltages  may  contain,  in  sealed  receptacles,  articles  which  cannot 
be  safely  transmitted  in  unsealed  receptacles;  provided,  the  contents  of  the  closed  receptacles  are  plainly 
visible  or  are  precisely  stated  on  the  covers  of  the  closed  receptacles  and  that  the  package  is  so  wrapped 
that  the  outer  cover  can  be  easily  opened. 

DOMESTIC    MAIL    MATTER. 

Includes  mall  addressed  lor  local  delivery,  or  for  transmission  from  one  place  to  another  within  the 
United  States,  or  to  or  from  or  between  the  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  that  for  transmission 
to  or  from  the  United  States  or  its  possessions  and  to  officers  or  members  of  crews  of  United  States  naval 
vessels,  to  or  from  the  United  States  postal  agency  at  Shanghai,  China,  to  or  from  the  United  States  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  in  Europe  and  Siberia,  and  to  officers  and  men  of  tlie  United  States  Navy  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Hospital  at  Yokohama,  Japan.      Tlie  domestic  rates  apply  to  all  these   places. 

Rates  on  letters  (other  than  drop  letters) — two  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  (As  noted  under 
foreign  malles,  the  two-cent  rate  Includes  Canada  and  Cuba,  and  to  every  place  where  the  United  States 
Mail  Service  is  in  operation.) 

AEROPLANE   MAIL. 

Mail  carried  by  aeroplane  shall  be  charged  with  postage  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction 
thereof.  Such  mail  shall  consist  of  matter  of  the  first  class,  including  sealed  parcels  not  exceeding  thirty 
inches  in  length  and  girth  combined.  No  special  aeroplane  postage  stamps  will  be  required  on  such  mail; 
any  stamps  good  for  postage  may  be  used  when  mailed  at  post-offices  where  letter  carrier  service  is  not 
established  and  at  offices  where  the  patrons  cannot  beiserved  by  rural  or  star  route  carriers. 

A  "drop  letter"  is  one  addressed  for  delivery  at  the  office  where  mailed.  Letters  deposited  in  boxes 
along  a  rural  or  star  route  are  subject  to  postage  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  an  ounce  of  fraction  thereof.  There 
Is  no  drop  rate  on  mail  other  than  letters. 

REGULATIONS    REGARDING    MAILS    TO    AND    FROM    U.    S     EXPEDITIONARY     FORCES 

AND   SIBERIA. 

The  Post  Office  Department  authorizes  the  following: 

All  mail  matter  originating  in  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  possessions  for  transmission  to  soldiers 
and  others,  including  civilians  connected  with  the  United  States  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Europe  and  Siberia, 
and  all  mail  originating  with  those  forces  for  transmission  to  the  United  States  or  its  possessions,  is  subject 
to  the  United  States  domestic  classification,  conditions  and  rates  of  postage.  United  States  postage  stamps 
only  are  valid  for  the  prepayment  of  postage  on  matter  above  described,  provided  that  the  stamps  in  use 
In  tlie  Canal  Zone  and  the  Philippines  are  valid  for  the  prepayment  of  postage  on  such  matter  as  originates 
In  those  possessions. 

Mail  intended  for  members  of  the  Expeditionary  Forces  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  in  the  upper  left  corner  and  be  addressed  in  the  following  manner:  (1)  Name  of  addressee,  including 
his  rank,  first  name  in  full,  and  initials,  if  any;  (2)  official  designation  of  the  unit  or  organization  to  which 
addressee  belongs. 

In  order  to  prevent  delay  In  despatch  and  secure  prompt  delivery  of  mail  addressed  to  the  Expeditionary 
Forces  it  is  important  that  the  postage  be  fully  prepaid. 

Letters  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  may  be  sent  through  the  mails  without  prepayment  of 
postage,  provided  they  bear  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  envelope  the  name  of  the  soldier,  sailor  or  marine, 
together  with  the  designation  of  the  service  to  which  he  belongs. 

Any  article  of  mail  may  be  specially  delivered  on  an  extra  payment  of  ten  cents. 

SECOND-CLAS9  MATTER— NO  LIMIT  TO  WEIGHT.     RATES  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
Newspapers  and  periodicals  unsealed,  1  cent  each  4  ounces  or  fraction.      Incomplete  copies,  1  cent 
or  each  2  ounces. 
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Zones  applicable  to  fourth-class  matter  applicable  to  advertising  portions  of  second-class  matter  mailed 
by  publisber  or  news  agent. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rate  of  postage  publishers  are  required,  with  the  first  mailing  of 
each  issue,  to  file  with  the  Postmaster  a  copy  of  such  issue  together  with  a  statement  of  such  information 
aa  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

Where  the  total  weight  of  any  one  edition  or  issue  of  any  publication  mailed  to  any  one  zone  does  not 
exceed  one  pound  the  rate  of  postage  shall  be  one  cent. 

The  zoae  rates  provided  by  this  law  relate  to  the  entire  bulk  mailed  to  any  one  zone  and  not  to  iudl- 
ViUually  adaressed  packages. 

Certain  non-profit  publications  are  not  subject  to  zone  rates  on  advertising  portions. 

Wliere  a  newspai>er  or  periodical  is  mailed  by  other  than  the  publisher  or  bis  agent  or  a  news  agent 
or  dealer,  the  rate  shall  be  the  same  as  to  tlie  general  public 

THIRD-CLASS    (PRINTED)    MATTER   RATES— LIMIT   Of' WEIGHT,    FOUR   POUNDS. 

On  each  individually  addressed  piece  or  package,  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

Packages  of  4  pounds  or  less,  containing  third  and  fourth-class  "matter,  are  chargeable  at  the  higher 
rate.  If  tlie  p.ickage  exceeds  4  pounds  and  contains  parcel  post  and  miscellaneous  printed  matter,  the 
rate  is  as  fourth-cla.ss  matter. 

FOURTH-CLASS   MATTER    RATES 

(Domestic  Parcel  Post ) 

Must  be  fully  prepaid — unsealed. 

(a)  Parcels  weighing  4  ounces  or  less,  except  bogks,  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction 
thereof,  any  distance. 

(6)  Parcels  weighing  8  ounces  or  less,  containing  books,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  plants, 
1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  regardless  of  distance. 

(c)  Parcels  weigliing  more  than  8  ounces,  containing  books,  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  parcels  of  miscellaneous 
printed  matter  weighing  more  than  4  pounds,  and  all  other  parcels  of  fourth-class  matter  weighing  more 
than  4  ounces  are  chargeable,  according  to  distance  or  zone,  at  the  pound  rates  shown  in  the  table  below, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (d),  a  traction  of  a  pound  being  computed  as  a  full  pound. 

{<!)  Parcels  subject  to  the  pound  rates,  mailed  for  delivery  within  the  first  or  second  zone, 
are,  when  the  distance  by  the  shortest  regular  mail  route  from  the  office  of  origin  to  the  office  of  delivery 
is  300  miles  or  more,  6  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  2  cents  for  each  additional  pound,  a  fraction  of  a 
pound  being  computed  as  a  full  pound. 

(e)  Alaska,.  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands,  etc. — The  eighth  zone  rate  of  12  cents  for  each 
pound  or  fraction  thereof  on  all  parcels  weighing  more  than  4  ounces  (except  books,  seedsr  cuttings,  bulbs, 
roots,  scions,  and  plants,  weighing  8  ounces  or  less)  applies  (1)  between  the  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands;  (2)  between  the  United  States  and  its  postal  agency  at  Shanghai,  China:  (3)  between  any  two 
points  in  Alaska  and  between  any  point  in  Alaska  and  any  other  point  in  the  United  States;  (4)  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Canal  Zone;  (5)  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands;  (6)  to, 
from,  or  between  Guam,  Tutuila,  and  Manua  and  other  Islands  of  the  Samoan  group  east  of  longitude  171' 
west  of  Greenwich,  and  the  United  States  and  its  other  possessions;  (7)  between  the  United  States  and  ita 
naval  vessels  stationed  in  foreign  waters;  (8)  between  the  United  States  and  Its  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
Europe  and  Siberia. 

(f)  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Republic  of  Panama — Twelve  c^nts  for  each  pound  or  fraction 
thereof  also  apphes  to  fourth-class  matter,  including  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  .scions,  and  plants  (but 
excepting  books  and  other  printed  matter  on  which  the  rate  is  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof 
In  all  cases),  weighing  more  tha^  4  ounces  and  not  exceeding  4  pounds  6  ounces,  when  mailed  to  Canada, 
Mexico.  Cuba,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama.  (Parcels  weighing  up  to  20  pounds  may  be  sent  to  Mexico 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  as  foreign  parcel  post  mail  under  the  parcel  post  conventions  with  those 
countries  ) 

The  special  delivery  fee  is  10  cents  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage. 

The  limit  of  weight  of  foui'th-class  matter  is  70  pounds  for  parcels  mailed  for  delivery  within  the 
first,  second,  and  third  zones,  and  50.  pounds  lor  all  other  zones. 

Limit  of  size — Parcel  poSt  matter  may  not  exceed  84  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined.  In  meas- 
uring a  parcel  the  greatest  dfstance  in  a  straight  line  between  the  ends  (but  not  around  the  parcel)  is  taken 
as  its  length,  while  the  distance  around  the  parcel  at  its  thickest  part  is  taken  as  its  girth.  For  example, 
a.  parcel  35  inches  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  5  inches  high  measures  65  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined. 

Rate  of  postage  on  gold  coin,  gold  bullion,  and  gold  dust  offered  for  mailing  between  any  two  points 
In  Alaska,  or  between  any  point  in  Alaska,  and  any  point  in  the  United  States  or  its  i>osse8sions,  2  cents 
an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  regardless. of  distance.  Such  gold  coin,  gold  bullion,  or  gold  dust  must  be 
In  sealed  package  not  over  II.  pounds  in  weight  and  miist  be  sent  by  registered  mail. 

Packages  of  merchandise  that  weigh  over  4  ounces  and  not  over  4  pounds  6  ounces,  may  be  sent  to 
Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  at  the  eighth  zone  rate  of  postage  (12  cents  for  each 
pound  or  fraction  thereof).  Parcels  for  Cuba.  Mexico,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  must  be  accompanied 
by  customs  declarations  regardless  of  tlieir  weight.  Packages  pf  merchandise  weighing  not  more  than  4 
ounces  may  be  mailed,  ."it  the  postage  rate  of  1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  to  Canada, 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  tiie  Republic  of  Panama  Customs  declarations  are  required  on  such  parcels  of  merchan- 
dise of  4  ounces  or  less  to  Me:>ico  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  Pat;kages  of  merchandise  cannot  be  insured 
or  sent  C.  O,  D.,  but  m.ay  be  i-egistered  for  Cavilada,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Mailable 
merchandise  for  Mexico  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  at  the  option  of  the  sender,  may  also  be  sent  by 
International  narcel  post  if  it  coiiforms  to  the  requirements 

A  war  stamp  tax  of  1  cent  for  each  postage  charge  of  25  cents,  or  fractional  part  of  25  cents,  must  be 
paid  on  parcel  post  or  fourth-class  matter  on  which  the  postage  amounts  to, not  less  than  25  cents.  Special 
Internal  Revenue  stamps  must  be  used.     They  are  for  sale  by  Postmasters. 

Note — The  war-stamp  tax  docs  not  apply  to  parcels  sent  to  (1)  United  States  Expeditionary  Forces 
abroad,  (2)  Porto  Rico,  (3)  Philippine  Islands,  (4)  Canal  Zone,  (5)  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States, 
(6)  Guam,  Tutuila  and  Manua  and  other  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  belonging  to  the  United  States,  (7) 
United  States  Naval  vessels,  (8)  Parcels  addressed  to  foreign  countries,  (9)  Parcels  sent  by  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  political  sub- 
division thereof.  In  the  discharge  of  Governmenutl  functions,  provided  they  bear  in  the  upper  left  corner 
of  the  address  side  of  the  wrapper  or  label  the  official  designation  or  name,  together  with  the  address  of 
the  department,  office,  or  officer  by  wliom  sent,  as  evidence  of  their  being  transmitted  in  the  discharge  of 
the  Governmental  functions  of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  and  con- 
sequently exempt  from  the  war-stamp  tax,  and  (10)  parcels  of  merchandise  mailed  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  be  used  exclusively  in  connection  with  war  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 
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PARCEL   POST    ZONE    RATES— (DomesOc   Mall   Matter) 


Weight  in 
Pounds. 


1... 

2  .. 

3  .. 

4  .. 
5... 
6.. 
7... 
8... 
9... 

10  .. 

11  .. 

12  .. 

13  . 

14  .. 
15... 
16  .. 
17... 
18... 
19  .. 
20... 

21  .. 

22  . 

23  .. 

24  . 
25... 

26  . 

27  . 

28  .. 

29  .. 

30  .. 

31  .. 

32  .. 

33  .. 

34  .. 
35... 
36... 
37... 
38... 
39... 

40  .. 

41  .. 
42... 
43... 
44... 
45... 
46... 
47... 
48  .. 
49... 
60... 
51... 
52... 
53  .. 
64... 
65... 

56  .. 

57  .. 

58  .. 
59... 
60... 
61  .. 
62... 
63... 
,64  .. 
65  .. 
66 

67  . 
68 

69.  . 
70... 


Local. 


SO  05 

06 

.06 

.07 

.07 

.OS 

.08 

09 

09 

10 

10 

.11 

11 

.12 

.12 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.15 

16 

.16 

.17 

.17 

18 

18 

19 

19 

20 

20 

21 

21 

22 

22 

23 

23 

24 

24 

25 

25 

.26 

26 

27 

27 

28 

28 

29 

29 

.30 

.30 

31 

31 

32 

32 

33 

33 

34 

34 

35 

35 

36 

36 

37 

.37 

38 

38 

39 

.39 

.40 


1st  Zone . 

Up  to  50 

Miles. 


SO  05 

06 

07 

.08 

.09 

.10 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.14 

.15 

16 

.17 

.18 

19 

.20 

'21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

.31 

32 

33 

34 

.35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

.44 

.45 

.46 

47 

.48 

.49 

.50 

51 

52 

53 

..54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

.01 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

.67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

.74 


2d  Zone.  I  3d  Zone 

50  to  150  150  to  300 

Miles.    Miles. 


$0.05 

06 

07 

.08 

09 

.10 

-.11 

12 

.13 

.14 

15 

16 

17 

.18 

.19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

.24 

25 

26 

.27 

.28 

29 

.30 

31 

.32 

.33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

.42 

43 

44 

.45 

46 

.47 

.48 

.49 

50 

.51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

.59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64  . 

.65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

.71 

-.72 

73 

.74 


$0  06 

.08 

.10 

.12 

.14 

16 

18 

.20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

.30 

32 

34 

36 

38 

40 

42 

.44 

46 

.48 

.50 

.52 

.54 

.66 

.58 

60 

62 

G4 

.66 

68 

70 

72 

74 

76 

78 

80 

.82 

84 

86 

88 

90 

92 

94 

96 

98 

1  00 

1  02 

1  04 

1  06 

1  08 

1.10 

1  12 

1  14 

1  16 

1  18 

1.20 

1.22 

1.24 

1  26 

1  28 

1.30 

1  32 

1.34 

1  36 

1  38 

1  40 

1  42 

1.44 


4th  Zone 
300  to  600 
Miles. 


$0.07 

.11 

.15 

.19 

.23 

27 

.31 

.35 

39 

.43 

.47 

51 

55  » 

.59 

.63 

.67 

.71 

.75 

.79 

.83 

.87 

.91 

95 

99 

1  03 

1  07 

.11 

15 

19 

23 

27 

31 

35 

39 

43 


5th  Zone. 

600  to 
1,000  Mis 


1  47 
1  51 
1  55 
1  59 
1  63 
1  67 
1  71 
I  75 
79 
83 
87 
91 
95 
99 
03 


$0  08 

.14 

.20 

.26 

32 

.38 

44 

50 

.56 

62 

68 

.74 

.80 

.86 

.92 

98 


04 
10 
16 
22 
28 
34 
40 
46 
52 
.58 
64 
70 
76 
82 
88 


1  94 


00 
06 
12 
18 
24 
30 
36 
42 
48 
54 
60 


2.66 

2  72 


78 
84 
90 


2  96 

3  02 


6th  Zone 

1,000  to 

1.400  Mis 


$0  09 
.17 
.25 
.33 
41 
.49 
.57 
65 
.73 
81 
89 
.97 
05 
13 
21 
29 
37 
45 
53 


7th  Zone 

1,400  to 

1,800  MU 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1  61 
1  69 
1  77 


85 
93 
01 
09 
17 
25 
33 
41 
49 
57 
65 
73 
81 
89 
97 
05 
13 
21 
29 
37 
45 


3.53 
3  61 


69 

77 
85 
93 
01 


SO  11 

214 
.31 
.41 
.51 
.61 
.71 
.81 

91 

01 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

01 

71 

U 
.91 

01 


8th  Zone. 

Over 
1,800  Mis. 


2.11 
2  21 


31 
41 
51 
61 
71 
81 
91 
01 
11 
21 
31 
41 
51 
61 


3.71 
3  81 
3  91 
01 
11 
21 
31 
41 
51 
61 
71 
81 
91 
01 


$0.12 
.24 
.36 
.48 
.60 
.72 
.84 
.96 
1.08 
1  20 
1  32 
1  44 
56 
68 
80 
92 
04 
18 
28 
40 
52 
64 
76 
88 
00 
12 
24 
36 
48 
60 
72 
84 
96 
08 
20 
32 
44 
56 
68 
80 
92 
04 
16 
28 
40 
52 
64 
76 
88 


1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
5 
6.00 


Consular  Invoices  for  Cuba — Regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  attach  a  customs  declara- 
tion to  each  package  of  merchandise  for  Cuba,  the  customs  regulations  of  that  country  require  that  the 
Benders  of  merchandise  must  present  at  the  proper  Cuban  consular  office  lor  certification  a  consular  invoice 
covering  the  merchandise,  if  the  merchandise  represents  a  value  of  S5  or  more.  Invoices  mailed  at  United 
States  Post  Offices,  where  no  Cuban  consular  office  is  located,  are  excepted  from  this  requirement.  The 
consular  invoice  may  either  accompany  tlie  package  or  be  sent  under  separate  cover. 

Return  postage — Packages  of  merchandise  originally  prepaid  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound  and 
returned  as  undeliverable  from  Mexico  and  Panama  are  suljject  to  a  return  charge  equal  to  the  amoiut 
of  postage  originally  prepaid.  This  charge  does  not  apply  to  packages  of  merchandise  weighing  4  ounces 
or  less  and  originally  prepaid  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  an  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

Registered  mall — The  fee  Is  10  cents  over  the  regular  postage.  Articles  admissible — Any  mailable, 
article,  except  unsealed  fourth-class  matter  (parcel  post)  for  domestic  destinations,  may  be  registered 
Domestic  parcels  containing  fourth-class  matter  may  also  be  registered  if  sealed  and  the  usual  fee  and  postage 
at  the  flrst-class  rate  are  paid. 
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INSURED  AND    C.    O.    D.    MAIL. 

Fourch-class  domestic  mail  (parcel  post)  may  be  insured  against  loss,  rifling,  or  damage  in  a^amount 
eauivalent  to  its  actual  value  or  the  cost  of  repairs,  but  not  to  exceed  $5  upon  payment  of  a  fe^ol  three 
cents,  S25  upon  payment  of  five  cents,  S50  upon  payment  of  ten  cents,  or  SlOO  upon  payment  of  twenty-five 
cents,  in  addition  to  the  postage,  but  indemnity  will  not  be  allowed  for  the  loss  of  such  mall  addressed  to 
tbe  Philippine,  Islands,  unless  the  loss  occurred  in  the  postal  service  of  the  United  States.  Such  mall  may 
be  sent  C.  O.  D.  between  domestic  money-order  offices  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  cents  in  stamps  affixed 
to  the  parcel  when  the  amount  to  be  remitted  does  not  exceed  S50,  and  upon  payment  of  a  twenty-five-cent 
lee  in  stamps  when  the  amount  to  be  remitted  does  not  exceed  SlOO.  Parcels  cannot  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  or  foreign  countries.  C.  O.  D.  parcels  are  automatically  insured,  by  the  payment 
Of  the  C.  O.  D.  fee,  for  their  value  up  to  S50  and  SlOO,  respectively,  according  to  the  fee  paid. 

Money  Orders — The  maximum  is  SlOO,  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  that  can  be  issued  in  one 
day  to  the  same  remitter.  The  fees  lor  domestic  orders  are:  32.50  or  less,  3  cents;  S2.51  to  S5.00,  5  cents; 
85.01  to  SIO.OO,  8  cents;  SlO.Ol  to  $20.00,  10  cents;  S20.01  to  S30  00,  12  cents;  S30.01  to  S40  00,  15  cents; 
$40.01  to  $50  00,  18  cents;  $50  01  to  SGO.OO,  20  cents;  $60.01  to  $75.00,  25  cents;  $75  01  to  $100.00,  30  cents. 
International  money  orders  cost  10  cents  for  SIO.OO  or  less,  and  10  cents  extra  on  each  additional  $10.00. 
up  to  $1.00  for  $100.00.  Domestic  money  orders  are  payable  within  30  days  at  any  United  States  Post 
Office  (continental):  after  that,  only  at  the  office  designated.  In  the  United  States  colonies,  etc.,  the  orders 
are  payable  only  at  the  office  drawn  upon 

Unmallable  Matter — Includes  not  only  all  legitimate  matter  not  conforming  to  the  rules  as  to  legibility 
of  address,  size  of  package  or  certificates  of  inspection,  but  also  game,  etc.,  killed  out  of  sea.son;  poiions, 
explosive  or  inflammable  articles,  or  bad  smelling:  all  spirituous  and  malt  liquors:  all  liquor  advertisements 
to  or  from  prohibition  localities;  indecent  matter,  written  or  otherwise;  dunning  postals  and  lottery,  endless 
chain  and  fraud  matter.  In  addition,  sealed  mail  to  a,  foreign  country,  except  it  be  obviously  letters,  cannot 
be  sent,  nor  can  publications  in  violation  of  the  copyright  laws  of  the  country  of  destination. 

Postal  Savings — The  limit  of  an  individual  deposit  has  been  increased  from  $1,000  to  $2,500.  NO 
sum  of  less  than  SI  will  be  accepted  for  a  deposit.  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent.  An  account 
may  be  opened  and  deposits  made  by  any  person  of  the  age  of  10  years  or  over,  in  his  or  her  own  came, 
and  by  a  married  woman  in  her  own  name  and  free  from  any  control  or  interference  by  her  husband. 
Deposits  will  be  accepted  only  from  individuals.  No  account  will  be  opened  in  the  name  of  any  corporation, 
association,  society,  firm,  or  partnership,  in  the  name  of  any  person  as  an  officer  of  a  corporation,  association, 
or  society,  in  the  name  of  any  person  as  a  member  of  a  firm  or  partnership,  or  in  the  name  of  two  or  more 
persons  jointly.  No  account  will  be  opened  in  the  name  of  one  person  in  trust  for  or  on  behalf  of  another 
person  or  persons.  A  person  may  open  a  postal  savings  account  at  any  depository  post  office,  but  no  person 
may  at  the  same  time  have  more  than  one  postal  savings  account  either  at  the  same  office  or  at  different 
offices.  Amounts  less  than  $1  may  be  saved  by  purchasing  10-cent  postal  savings  cards  and  10-cent  postal 
savings  stamps.  A  postal  savings  card  with  9  postal  savings  stamps  affixed  will  be  aWsepted  as  a  deposit 
of  SI  either  in  opening  an  account  or  in  adding  to  an  existing  account,  or  it  may  be  redeemeel  In  cash. 
Postal  savings  cards  and  stamps  are  not  valid  for  postage,  a"nd  postmasters  will  not  give  them  iQ'exchange 
for  postage  stamps,  nor  give  postage  stamps  in  exchange  for  postal  savings  cards  and  stamps.  Deposits 
are  evidenced  by  postal  savings  certificates  issued  in  fixed  denominations  of  $1,  $2,  S5,  $10,  $20,  $50,  SlOO, 
S200,  and  $500,  each  bearing  the  name  of  the  depositor,  the  number  of  his  account,  the  dat«  of  issue,  the  name 
of  the  depository  office,  and  the  date  on  which  Interest  begins.  Postal  savings  certificates  are  not  trans- 
ferable or  negotiable.  A  depositor  may  exchange  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  deposits  for  registered  or 
coupon  United  States  postal  savings  bonds,  issued  in  denominations  of  $20,  SlOO,  and  $500,  bearing  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  2H  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States  after  one  year  from  date  of  issue,  and  payable  20  years  from  such  date.  Both  principal  and  Interest 
is  payable  in  United  States  gold  com.  The  bonds  are  tax-free.  The  exchange  may  be  made  as  of  January 
1  and  July  1  of  each  year. 

Prisoner's  Mall  —A  letter  addressed  to  a  person  imnrlsoned  to  await  trial,  upon  indictment,  or  pending 
indictment,  should  be  delivered  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  person  addressed.  In  the  absence  of 
an  order  the  mail  may  be  delivered  to  the  sheriff  or  officer  having  charge  of  the  prisoner. 

Husband  or  Wife — Neither  husband  nor  wife  can  control  the  delivery  of  mail  addressed  to  the  other, 
against  the  wishe.s  of  the  one  to  whom  it  is  addressed  In  the  absence  of  instructions  to  the  contrary  the 
wife's  letters  WiU  be  delivered  with  the  husband's  mail  unless  they  be  known  to  live  separately. 

Minors — The  delivery  of  mail  addressed  to  a  minor  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

Officials — Mail  addressed  to  a  public  official,  or  to  an  officer  of  a  corporation,  by  his  title,  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  person  actually  holding  the  office  designated  in  the  address 

Advertised  Mall — The  addressee  Is  required  to  Identify  it  and  pay  a  fee  of  1  cent 

Delivery  to  Sender — When  the  sender  of  a  letter  desires  to  recall  it  his  application  must  be  submitted 
to  the  postmaster  at  the  office  of  mailing. 

Registered  and  fourth-class  matter  are  not  mailable  at  mail  cars 

Prepayment  of  Postage  on  domestic  matter  at  time  of  mailing,  by  stamps  affixed,  is  required.  BY 
special  permission,  however,  postage  may  be  paid  In  money  on  matter  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
classes  when  mailed  in  quantities.  Postmasters  are  not  required  to  affix  stamps  to  mail  When  stamps 
are  so  affixed  to  mail  that  one  overlies  another,  concealing  part  of  its  surface,  the  stamp  thus  covered  is 
not  taken  into  account  In  prepayment. 

What  First-Class  Matter  Consists  of — It  embraces  written  matter,  namely:  Letters,  postal  cards, 
post  cards  (private  mailing  cards),  and  all  matter  wholly  or  partly  in  writing,  whether  sealed  or  unsealed, 
except  manuscript  copy  accompanying  proof-sheets  or  corrected  proof-sheets  of  the  same  and  the  writing 
authorized  by  law  to  be  placed  upon  matter  of  other  classes.  Matter  sealed  or  otherwise  closed  against 
inspection  is  also  of  the  first  class  Note — Typewriting  and  carjbon  and  letter-press  copiea  thereof  are 
the  equivalent  of  handwriting  and  are  classed  as  such  in  all  cases.' 

List  of  Articles  Included  in  First-Class  Matter — Assessment  notices  (printed)  vriiix  amount  due 
written  therein;  albums  (autograph)  containing  written  matter;  blank  books  with  written  entries;  banb 
checks  filled  out  in  writing,  either  canceled  or  uncanceled;  Jegal  and  other  blank  printed  forms  signed 
officially;  blank  forms,  filled  out  in  writing;  cards  or  letters, (printed)  bearing  a  written  date,  where  the  date 
Is  not  the  date  of  the  card,  but  gives  Information  as  to  when  the  sender  will  call,  or  deliver  something  other- 
wise referred  to,  or  is  the  date  when  something  will  occur  or  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  received:  cards 
(printed)  which  by  having  a  signature  attached  are  converted  into  personal  communications,  such  as 
receipts,  orders  for  articles  furnished  by  addressee,  etc.;  cards  (visiting)  bearing  written  name — except 
single  cards  enclosed  with  third  or  fourth-class  matter,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  sender:  certificates, 
cheeks,  diplomas,  receipts,  etc.,  filled  out  in  writing;  communications  entirely  in  print — with  exception  of 
name  of  sender — sent  in  identical  terms  by  many  persons  to  the  same  address;  copy  (manuscript  or  type- 
written) unaccompanied  with  proof-sheets  thereof;  envelopes  bearing  written  addresses  other  than  those 
of  the  sender  and  addressee;  folders  made  of  stiff  paper,  the  entire  inner  surface  of  which  cannot  ba  examined 
except  at  risk  of  breaking  the  seal,  and  those  having  many  folds  or  pages,  requiring  the  use  of  an  Instrument 
to  examine  the  inner  surfaces;  hand  or  typewritten  matter  and  letter-press  or  manifold  (carbon)  copies. 
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imitations  or  reproductions  of  hand  or  typewritten  matter  not  mailed  at  the  post  oflBce  window  or'ofher 
depository  designated  by  the  postmaster  in  a  mininjum  number  of  twenty  Identical  copies;  letters  (old  or 
remailed)  sent  singly  or  in  bulli;  price-lists  (printed)  containing  written  figures  changing  individual  items; 
receipts  (printed)  with  written  signatures;  sealed  matter  of  any  class,  or  matter  so  wrapped  as  not  to  be 
easily  examined,  except  original  packages  of  proprietary  articles  of  merchandise  put  up  as  prescribed,  and 
seeds  and  other  articles  that  may  be  inclosed  in  sealed,  transparent  envelopes,  stenographic  or  shorthand 
notes;  typewritten. matter,  original  letter-press  and  manifold  copies  thereof;  unsealed  written  communications. 

WHAT    SECOND-CLASS    MATTER    CONSISTS    OF 

Second-class  matter  consists  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  bearing  notice  of  the  entry  as  such.  On 
the  wrapper,  or  the  matter  itself,  there  mav  be  written  or  printed:  (1)  The  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  preceded  by  the  word  "from;"  (2)  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  sent  and  date 
subscription  ends;  (3)  the  words  "sample  copy,"  or  "marked  copy,"  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be.  On  the 
matter  itself  the  sender  may  place  all  that  is  permitted  on  the  wrapper;  correct  typographical  errors  in  the 
text;  designate  by  marks,  not  by  words,  a  word  or  passage  in  the  text  to  which  it  is  desired  to  call  attention. 
Other  writing  will  subject  the  package  to  the  first-class  rate 

Periodicals  Not  Desired — Such  as  are  not  wanted  should  be  refused  by  those  to  whom  addressed  and 
not  removed  from  the  Post  Office,  or  they  may  be  returned  to  the  Postmaster,  indorsed  "refused."  The 
Post  Office  Department  does  not  determine  as  to  the  liability  of  a  subscriber  for  the  price  of  a  periodical. 
A  subscriber  should  give  a  publisher  prompt  notice  of  a  change  in  address. 

.  AVa AT    THIRD-CLASS    MATTER    CONSISTS' OP. 

Third-class  matter  erabiaces  circiilais.  newspapers,  and  periodicals  not  admitted  to  the  second-class 
nor  embraced  in  the  term  "book,"  miscellaneous  printed  matter  on  paper  not  having  the  nature  of  an 
actual  personal  correspondence,  proof-sheets,  corrected  prooi-sheets  and  manuscript  copy  accompanying 
the  same,  and  matter  in  point  print  or  raised  characters  used  by. the  blind.  Books  are  included  in  fourth 
class  or  parcel-post  mail,  as  also  is  miscellaneous  printed  matter  weighing  more  than  four  pounds  Note — 
Matter  printed  on  material  other  than  paper  is  fourth-class.  A  circular  is  a  printed  letter  sent  in  identical 
terms  to  several  persons.  It  may  bear  a  written,  typewritten  or  hand-stamped  date,  name  and  address 
of  person  addressed  and  of  the  sender,  and  corrections  of  mere  typograpltical  errors.  When  a  name  (except 
that  of  the  addressee  or  .sender),  date  (other  than  that  of  the  c  rcular),  or  anything  else  is  handwritten  or 
typewritten  in  the  body  of  a  circular  for  any  other  reason  than  to  correct  a  genuine  typographical  error, 
the  circular  is  subject  to  postage  at  the  fust-class  (letter)  rate,  whether  sealed  or  unsealed.  Reproductions 
or  imitations  of  handwilting  ajul  typewriting  obtained  by  means  of  the  printing  press,  neostyle,  multigraph, 
or  similar  naechaulcal  process  will  be  treated  as  third-class  matter,  provided  they  are  mailed  at  the  post 
office  or  other  depository  desisnated  by  the  postmaster  in  a  minimum  number  of  twenty  identical,  unsealed 
copies.  If  mailed  elsewhere  or  in  less  quantity,  they  will  be  subject  to  the  Jirst-class  rate.  Letters  and 
reading  matter  for  the  blind  are  transmissible  in  the  mails  under  certain  conditions  at  special  rates,  which 
may  be  ascertained  from  the  postmaster.  Parcels  of  printed  matter  weighing  more  than  four  pounds  which 
do  not  exceed  the  limit  of  weight  and  size  for  fourth-class  matter,  come  within  that  class  and  are  mailable 
at  the  parcel  post  rates. 

List  of  Ai  tides  Included  in  Third-Ciass  Matter — .Address  tags  and  labels  mainly  in  print;  adver- 
tisements printed  on  blotting  paper;  architectural  designs  (printed);  assessment  notices,  wholly  in  print; 
blank  notes  and  other  printed  blanks  or  forms,  mainly  in  print;  blind,  indented,  or  perforated  sheets  of 
paper  containing  characlors  which  can  be  read  by  the  blind,  except  such  as  are  entitled  to  free  transmission; 
blue  prints:  calendar  pads  miiinly  in  print;  calendars,  printed  on  paper:  cards,  printed  with  perforations 
lor  carrying  coin;  cards.  Christmas,  Easter,  etc  ,  printed  on  paper;  circulars;  clippings  (press)  with  name 
and  date  of  paper  stamped  or  written  in;  correspondence  of  the  blind;  coupons,  printed;  engravings  and 
wood  cuts  printed  on  pavier;  insurance  applications  and  other  blank  forms  mainly  in  print;  laibels  and  tags 
mainly  in  print;  legal  blunks  and  forms  of  insurance  applications,  mainly  in  print;  lithographs;  maps  printed 
upon  paper,  with  the  necessary  mountings;  newspaper  "headings,"  or  clippings  with  name  and  date  of 
paper  staniped  or  written  in;  notes,  blank,  mainly  in  print;  order  blanks  and  report  forms,  mainly  in  print — 
a  single  order  blank,  mainly  in  print,  may  be  inclosed  with  fourth-class  matter  mailed  at  the  rates  for  that 
class;  photographs,  printed  on  paper;  plans  and  architectural  designs,  printed;  postage  stamps,  canceled 
or  uncanceled;  postal  cards,  bearing  printed  advertisements,  mailed  in  bulk;  post  cards,  bearing  on  the 
message  side  illustrations  or  other  printed  matter,  mailed  in  bulk;  price  lists,  wholly  in  print;  printed  blank 
notes,  printed  calendars,  labels,  plans  and  architectural  designs;  printed  matter  having  samples  of  merchan- 
dise attached  covering  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  space;  proof-sheets,  printed,  with  or  without  manuscript; 
reproductions  or  imitations  of  hand  or  typewriting,  when  mailed  under  the  conditions  prescribed;  sheet 
music;  tags  and  labels,  printed;  valentines,  printed  on  paper;  visiting  cards,  printed;  wood  cuts  .and  engrav- 
ings (prints) 

WHAT    FOURTH-CLASS   TiIATTER    (DOMESTIC   PARCEL   POST)    CONSISTS   OF. 

List  of  Articles  Included  in  Fourth-Class  Matter — Albums,  photograph  and  autograph,  blank; 
artificial  flowers;  bees,  when  packed  as  prescribed;  bill  heads;  blank  address  tags  and  labels;  blank  books, 
blank  books  with  printed  headings,  blank  cards  or  paper,  blank  diaries,  and  blank  post  and  postal  car-ds; 
blotWng  paper,  blank:  books;  botanical  specimens;  bulbs;  calendar  pads,  mainly  blank;  calendars  or  other 
matter  printed  on  celluloid;  card  coin-holders,  not  printed;  cards,  blank;  cards,  printed  playing,  of  all  kinds; 
catalogues  (in  the  form  of  books);  celluloid,  printed  or  unprlnted;  check  books;  Christmas  and  Easter  cards 
printed  on  other  material  than  paper;  coin;  combination  calendar  and  memorandum  pads,  mainly  blank; 
crayon  pictures;  cut  flowers;  cuts,  wood  or  metal;  dissected  maps  and  pictures;  drawings,  framed  or 
unframed;  dried  fruit;  Easter  cards,  when  printed  on  other  material  than  paper;  electrotype  plates;  engrav- 
ings, when  framed;  envelopes,  printed  or  unprlnted,  except  when  addressed  and  inclosed  singly  with  third- 
class  matter;  flowers,  cut  or  artificial;  forms,  order,  legal,  etc.,  mainly  blank;  framed  engravings,  pictures 
and  other  printed  matter;  game;  geological  specimens;  grain:  letter-heads:  maps,  printed  on  cloih;  meat 
and  food  products;  merchandise  samples;  memorandum  books;  merchandise,  sealed  proprietary  articles, 
put  up  and  labeled  in  printing  as  prescribed;  metals  and  minerals:  napkins,  paper  or  cloth,  printed  or 
unprlnted;  oil  paintings,  framed  or  unfr-amed;  order  blanks  and  report  forms,  mainly  bianit  (spaces  covered 
by  ruled  lines  being  regarded  as  blank),  are  fourth-class  matter;  however,  one  copy  may  be  inclosed  with 
third-class  matter  mailed  at  the  r*ate  for  that  class;  paper  bags  and  wrapping  paper,  printed  or  unprinted; 
patent  medicines;  patterns,  printed  or  unprinted;  pen  or  pencil  drawings;  photograph  albums;  photographic 
negatives  and  kodak  films;  plants  and  plant  products;  postal  and  post  cards,  mainly  blank;  printed  matter, 
miscellaneous,  when  mailed  in  parcels  weighing  more  than  four  pounds:  printed  matter  having  samples 
of  merchandise  permanently  attached  covering  20  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  space;  printed  matter  on  other" 
material  than  paper;  roots;  ruler-s;  wooden  or  metal.  Including  those  bearing  printed  advertisements;  samples 
of  cloth;  samples  of  flour  or  other  manufactured  grain;  scions;  sealed  packages  of  proprietary  articles  of 
merchandise  put  up  and  labeled  in  printing  as  prescribed;  seeds,  soap,  soap  wrappers,  complete  (printed 
coupons  cut  from  such  wrappers  are  third-class  matter);  stationery;  tags,  blank;  tape  measiu-es;  tintypes; 
tobacco;  Valentines  printed  on  material  other  than  paper;  wall  paper,  water  color  painting;  wrapping  paper, 
printed  or  unprinted. 

Fourth-class  or  parcel  post  matter  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 
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THE  WORLD  ALMANAC  FOR  1920. 

The  Astronomical  calculations  are  given  in  local  Mean  Time,  except  as  otherwise  indicated,  and  were 
made  expressly  for  this  work  by  Arthur  Newton. 


Chronological  Eras. 

The  year  1920  corresponds  to  the  year  7428-29  of  the  Byzantine  era:  5680-81  of  the  Jewish  era,  the 
year  5681  commencing  at  sunset  September  12;  2673  since  the  foundation  of  Rome,  according  to  Varro; 
2696  of  the  Olympiads,  or  the  fourth  year  of  the  674th  Olympiad,  commencing  July  1 ;  2530  of  the  Japanese 
era  and  to  the  ninth  year  of  the  period  entitled  Taisho;  1338-39  of  the  Mohammedan  era,  the  year  1339 
beginning  on  September  14, 1920.  The  145thyearof  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  begins 
on  July  4,   1920. 


Chronological  Cycles. 


Dominical  Letters     D  CI  Lunar  Cycle  (Golden  Number). .  2 1  Roman  Indiction. 

Epact        lOlSolar  Cycle  25|Julian  Period 


.  .   3 

.6633 


Date  of 

Name. 

Grecian  Mundane  Era 

Civil  Era  of  Constantinople. 

Alexandrian  Era 

Julian  Period 

Mundane  Era 

Jewish  Mundane  Era. 
Era  of  Abraham .  •. 
Era  of  the  Olympiads. 
Roman  Era  (A.  U.  C ) 
MetoDlc  Cycle 


Beginning  of  Epochs,  Eras,  and  Periods. 

Began.                                Name.  Began. 

Grecian  or  Syro-Macedoniaa  Era.  b   c.  312,  Sept.    1 

Era  of  Maccabees  ,  . . .     "     166,  Nov.  24 

Tynan  Era. .  ..."     125,  Oct.    19 

Sidonian  Era    .  .     "     110,  Oct.     1 

Julian  Year  ....  .     "      45,  Jan.      1 

Spanish  Era.      ...  .     "      38,  Jan.     1 

Augustan  Era     ....  "27,  Feb.    14 

Vulgar  Christian  Era.  .  .  .a  d.        I.Jan.    1 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem  .                   "       69.  Sept.    1 

Mohammedan  Era.  .  "     622,  July   16 


,  .B.  c.  5598,  Sept.    1 

5508.  Sept.    1 

5502.  Aug.  29 

4713,  Jan.     1 

4008,  Oct.      1 

3761,  Oct.      1 

2015,  Oct.      1 

776,  July      1 

753,  April  24 

432,  Julyn5 


The  Seasons. 


D. 

Vernal  Eguinox.        Spring     begins  March        20 
Summer  So'stice.       Summer  begins  Jime  21 

Autumnal  Equinox,  Autumn  begins  September  23 
Winter  Solstice,         Winter    begins  December  21 


1. 

M. 

4 

59  P. 

M 

12 

40  P. 

M 

3 

29  A. 

M. 

10 

17  P. 

M 

Eastern  Standaid  Time  (Old). 


Morning  Stars. 


MERCtTRY — January  1  to  February  5:  March  20  to 
May  25;  July  27  to  September  8;  November  10  to 
end  of  year. 

Venus — January  1  to  July  3. 

Mars — January  1  to  April  21. 

JDPITER — January  1  Xo  February  3:.  August  22  to 
end  of  year. 

Saturn — January  1  to  February  27;  September  7 
to  end  of  year. 


Evening  Stars. 


Mercury — February  5  to  March  20;  May  25  to 
July  27;  September  8  to  November  16. 
Venus — July  3  to  end  of  year. 
Mars — April  21  to  end  of  year. 
Jupiter — February  3   to  August  22. 
Saturn — February  27  to  September  7 


Church  Memoranda  for  1920. 


Januarv. 
1  Thursday. 
4  ii.  Sun.  aft.  Christmas. 

6  Epiphany. 

11  1    Sun.  aft.  Epiphany, 

18  ii.      "       " 

25  11. 

FelrruaTv. 

1  Septuageslma  Sunday. 

2  Purification. 

8  Sexagesima  Sunday. 
15  Quinquagesima  Sun. 
18  Ash  Wednesday. 
22  1.    Sunday  in  Lent. 
29  ii.         

March. 
1  Monday. 

7  111.  Sunday  In  Lent. 
11  Thurs.   (Ml-Careme), 
14  iv.  Sunday  in  Lent. 
21  v.  

25  Annunciation. 
28  Palm  Sunday. 


April. 
Thursday. 
Good  Friday. 
Easter  Sunday. 

I.  Sunday  aft.  Easter. 

II.         

St.  George. 

ill.  Sunday  aft.  Easter. 

'May. 
Saturday. 

iv.  Sunday  aft.  Easter. 
Rogation  Sunday. 
Ascension  Day. 
1.  Sun.  aft    Ascension 
Pentecost   (Whl.  Sun.) 
Trinity  Sunday. 

June. 
Tuesday. 
Corpus  Chrlstl. 
i.         Sun  aft.  Trinity. 

ii.        

iii.       "       "■ 

St.   John   the  Baptist. 

iv.  Sunday  aft.  Trinity. 


July. 

1  Thursday. 

4  V.    Sun.    aft. 
11  vl. 
18  vii.     " 
25  viil.    " 


Trinity 


August. 

1  Ix.  Sunday  aft  Trinity. 

6  Transfiguration. 

8  X.       Sun.  aft.  Trinity. 

15  xl.       

(Assumption.) 
22  xii.     Sun.  aft.  Trinity, 
29  xlll. 

September. 

1  Wednesday. 

5  xlv.  Sun.  aft.  Trinity 
12  XV.      " 

19  xvl. 

26  xvil.    " 

29  Michaelmas. 


October. 

1  F^id.^,y. 

3  xviii  Sun.  aft.  Trinity. 

10  xix.       

17  XX.        

IS  St.  Luke  (Evangelist). 

24  xxl.    Sun   aft   Trinity. 
31  xxli. 

Noveynber 

1  Monday — All  Salnls. 

7  xxlli.  Sun.  aft.  Trinity. 

14  xxlv. 

21  XXV.      '*       *'         ** 
28  1.   Sunday  in  Advent. 
30  St.  Andrev/. 

Dece^nber. 

1  Wednesday. 

5  ii.    Sunday  in  Advent. 
12  111. 
19  iv.         

25  Christmas. 

26  i.  Sun.  aft.  Christmas. 

27  St.  John   (Evangelist). 
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Standard   l^hne. 


CHURCH    FASTS. 

The  Roman  Catholic  days  ot  obligation  are:  Jan.  1  (Circumcision  of  Christ) ;  Ascension  Day  (forty  daya 
'after  Eiister  Sunday);  Aug.  15  (Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary);  Nov.  1  (All  Saints'  Day);  Dec.  8 
(Immaculate  Conception) ;  Dec.  25  (Christmas),  and  all  the  Sundays  of  the  j'ear. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Days  of  fasting  are  the  fcJrty  daya  of  Lent,  the  Ember  Days,  the  r'ridays  of 
the  four  weeks  in  Advent,  and  certain  vigils  or  evenings  prior  to  the  greater-  feasts,  while  all  Fridays  of 
the  year  are  days  of  abstinence  from  flesh  meat.  In  the  American  Episcopal  Church  the  days  or  fasting 
or  abstinence  to  be  observed,  according  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  are  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  the 
Ember  Days,  the  three  Rogation  Days,  and.  all  the  Fridays  of  the  year  except  Christmas  Day  In  the 
Greeli  Church  the  four  principal  fasts  are  those  in  Lent,  the  week  succeeding  Whitsuntide,  the  fortnight 
before  the  Assumption,  and  forty  days  before  Christmas. 


EMBER    AND    ROCATSON    DAYS. 

Ember  and  Rogation  Days  are  certain  periods  ot  the  year  devoted  to  prayer  and  fasting.  Ember 
Days  (twelve  annually),  about  the  beginning  of  the  four  seasons,  are  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sat- 
urday after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  in  Spring:  after  th"!  feast  of  Pentecost  (Whit  Sunday),  Summer;  after 
the  festival  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Autumn,  and  after  the  festival  of  St  Lucia,  Winter.  Ember  Weeks  are 
the  weeks  in  which  the  Ember  Dajs  appear. 

Rogation  Daya  occur  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Mark,  April  25,  and  on  the  three  days  immediately  preceding 
Ascension  Day. 


DIVISIONS 

The  Interval  between  two  consecutive  meridian  i 
transits  of  a  fixed  star  having  no  proper  motion,  or 
the  interval  during  wiiich  the  earth  makes  one  abso- 
lute revolution  on  its  axis,  is  invariable.  Very 
slightly  differing  from  this  is  a  Sidereal  Day,  which 
is  the  interval  between  two  consecutive  transits  of 
the  Vernal  Equinox  over  any  meridian.  Vernal 
EciUinox  is  employed  in  two  senses:  it  may  mean 
either  the  date  when  Spring  commences,  or  else,  as 
here,  the  point  in  the  heavens  occupied  by  the  sun's 
centie  when  Soring  commences.  The  internal  be- 
tween two  consecul^ive  transits  of  the  Sun  over  any 
meiidian  is  called  an  Apparent  Solar  Day,  and  ita 
length  varies  froiii  day  to  day  by  reason  of  the  vari- 
able motion  oi  the  earth  in  its  orbit  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  this  orbit  to  the  equator  on  which  time  is 
measured. 

A'  Mean  Solar  Day  is  the  average  or  mean  of  all 
the  apparent  solar  days  in  a  year;  it  is  equal  to  1  day 
3  minutes  and  56.555  seconds,  when  measured  in 
units  ot  the  Si.lereal  Day.  Mean  Solar  Time  is  that 
shown  by  a  well-regulated  clock  or  watch,  while 
Apparent  Solar  Time  is  that  shown  by  a  well-con- 
structed sun-dial;  the  difference  between  the  two  at 
any  time  is  the  Equation  of  Time,  and  may  amount 
to  IG  minutes  and  22  seconds.  The  Astronomical 
Day  begins  at  noon  and  the  Civil  Day  at  the  pre- 
ceding  midnight. 

The  interval  during  which  the  earth  makes  one 
absolute  revolution  round  the  Sun  is  called  a  Sidereal 
Year,  and  consists  of  365  days  6  hours  9  minutes  and 
9.6  seconds,  wlrich  is  invariable 

The  Tropical  Year  is  the  interval  between  two 
consecutive  returns  of  the  Sun  to  the  Vernal  Equinox. 
If  this  were  a  fixed  point,  the  Sidereal  and  Tropical 
Years  would  be  identical;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbing  influence  of  the  Moon  and  planets  due  to 
the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  the  Equinox  has  a 
Slow,  retrograde  mean  motion  of  50"  26  annually, 
BO  that  the  Sun  returns  to  the  Equinox  sooner  every 
year  than  he  otherwise  would  by  20  minutes  23.6 
seconds;  the  Tropical  Year,  therefore,  consists  of 
365  days  5  hours  48  minutes  and  46  seconds.     The 


OF    TIME. 

Tropical  Year  is  not  of  uniform  length:  it  is 
now  slowly  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  .530  second  per 
century,  but  this  variation  will  not  always  continue. 

Julius  Cssar,  in  b.  c.  45,  was  the  first  to  reform 
the  calendar  by  ordering  that  every  year  whose  date 
number  is  e.xactly  divisible  by  4  contain  366  days, 
and  al!  the  other  years  365  days.  The  intercalary 
day  was  introduced  by  counting  the  sixtu  day  before 
the  Kalends  of  March  mice,  hence  the  name  bis- 
sextile, from  bis,  twice,  and  sex,  six.  He  also  changed 
the  beginning  of  the  year  from  the  first  of  March  to  the 
first  of  January,  and  also  changed  the  name  of  the 
fifth  month  (Quintilis)  to  July,  after  himself.  The 
average  length  of  the  Julian  year  is  therefore  365. '4 
days,  which,  however,  is  too  long  by  11  minutes  and 
It  seconds,  and  this  would  accumulate  in  400  years 
to  about  three  days.  The  Julian  Calendar  continued 
in  use  until  a.  d.  1582,  when  the  Gregorian  Calendar 
fras  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory  XIll.  with  the 
view  ot  keeping  the  Equinox  to  the  same  day  of  the 
month.  Of  the  centurial  years  only  those  which 
are  exactly  divisible  by  400  thenceforward  con- 
tained 366  days.  The  length  of  the  mean  Gregorian 
Year  may  therefore  be  set  down  at  365  days  5  houis 
4'J  minutes  12  seconds,  and  the  error  will  amount  to 
one  day  in  3,000  years.  The  Gregoiian  Calendar 
was  introduced  into  England  and  her  colonies  in 
1752,  at  which  time  the  Equinox  had  retrograded 
11  days  since  the  Counc  1  of  Nice  in  a.  d.  325,  when 
the  rule  for  Easter  Day  was  established  and  the 
Equinox  occurred  on  March  21;  hence  September  3, 
1752,  was  called  September  14,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  commencement  ot  the  legal  year  was  changed 
from  March  ?5  to  January  1,  so  that  the  year  1751 
lost  the  months  of  January  and  February  and  the 
first  .24  days  of  March.  The  difference  between  the 
Julian   and   Gregorian    Cf.lendars   is   now    13  da.vs. 

The  Gregorian  Calendar  was  adopted  by  Japan 
in  1873,  by  the  Chinese  Republic  in  1912,  and 
by  the  Turkish  Parliament  in  the  year  1917, 
and  by  the  Bolshevist  Government  in  1918  Greece, 
the  Balkan  states  and  the  GreeK  Church  still  use 
the  Julian  Calendar. 


STAr^DARD    TIME. 


The  United  States  adopted  standard  time  in  1883,  on  t"he  initiative  of  the  American  Railway  _Asso- 
clMlon.  and  at  noon  of  November  18,  1883,  the  telegraphic  time  signals  sent  oat  daily  from  the  Naval 
Observatory  at  Washington  were  changed  to  the  new  system,  a'ccording  to  which  the  meridians  of  75°, 
90°,  105°  and  120°  west  from  Greenwich  became  the  time  meridians  of  Eastern,  Central,  Mountain,  and 
Pacific  standard  time  respectively. 

By  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  19,  1918,  standard  time  is  made  the  legal  time  throughout  the 
United  States;  in  addition  to  the  four  time  meridians  already  mentioned,  the  meridian  150°  west  from  Green- 
wich is  established  the  time  meridian  of  standard  Alaska  time;  authority  to  readjust  the  bound^^ry  line  between 
the  time  zones  is  lodged  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  Commission  has  made  the  read- 
justment so  as  to  bring  the  n^w  limits  of  the  zones  about  half  way  between  the  standard  meridians.  Since 
Jan.  1,  1919,  U.  S  standard-Eastern  time  is  used  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  a  line  through  Toledo  and  Co- 
lumbus, O.;  Huntington, W.Va.;  Norton, Va.;  Johnson  City,  Tenn.;  Asheville,  N.C.;  Atlanta  and  Macon,  Ga  , 
and  Apalachicola,  Fla  U.  S.  standard  central  time  is  used  from  this  first  line  to  a  line  through  Mandan,  N. 
Dak.;  Pierre,  S  Dak  ;  McCook,  Neb  ;  Dodge  City,  Kan.;  Sweetwater  and  San  Angelo,  Texas.  U.  S.  standard 
mountain  time  is  used  from  the  second  line  to  a  line  through  Helena  and  Butte,  Mon.;  Pocatello,  Idaho; 
Ogdeu  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Parker  and  Yuma,  Ariz.  U.  S.  standard  Pacific  time  is  used  from  the 
third  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

For  Time  Difference  table  see  Index. 

Almost  all  countries  throughout  the  world  use  standard  time  based  on  the  meridians  15°  apart  from 
Greenwich,  while  some  use  standard  time  based  on  the  longitude  of  their  national  observatories. 


Mohammedan  Calendar,  1920. 
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THE    ANCIENT    AND    MODERN    YEAR. 

THE  Athenians  began  the  year  In  June,  the  Macedonians  in  September,  the  Romans  first  in  March 
and  afterward  in  January,  the  Persians  on  August  11,  the  anclenv  Mexicans  on  February  23,  the  Moham- 
medans in  July.  The  Chinese  year,  wliich  begins  late  in  January  or  early  in  February,  is  similar  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan In  having  12  montta  of  29  and  30  days  alternately;  but  in  every  nineteen  years  there  are  seven 
years  which  have  13  months-  This  is  not  quite  correct,  aaid  the  Chinese  have  therefore  formed  a  cycle  of 
60  years.  In  which  period  22  intercalary  months  occnir. 


Ritualistic  Calendar. 

COL0E3  FOR  THE  ALTAK  IN  USB   IN   RITUALISTIC  EPISCOPAL  CHURCHES   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

White — Prom  the  First  Service  (First  Vespers)  of  Christmas  Day  to  the  Octave  of  Epiphany,  inclusive 
(except  on  '^tie  Feasts  of  Martyrs);  on  Maundy  Thursday  (for  the  celebration);  from  the  First  Service  ot 
Easter  Day  to  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  (except  on  Feasts  of  Martyrs  and  Rogation  Days) ;  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  Purification,  Annunciation,  St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Michael,  St.  I^uke,  All  Saints, 
Saints  who  are  not  Martyrs,  and  Patron  Saints  (Transfiguration  and  Dedication  of  Church) 

jiecl — From  First  Vespers  of  Pentecost  to  the  First  Vespers  of  Trinity  Sunday  (which  includes  Ember 
Days);  Holy  Innocents  (if  on  a  Sunday),  and  Feasts  of  all  Martyrs. 

Violet — From  Septuagesima  to  Maundy  Thursday  (Easter  Eve) ;  Advent  Sunday  to  Christmas  Eve; 
Vigils,  Ember  Days  (except  in  Whitnun  Week),  and  Rogation  Days;  Holy  Innocents  (unless  on  Sunday). 

Black — Good  Friday  and  at  funerals.     Green— All  other  days. 

These  regulations  as  to  colors  are  general.  A  more  minute  code  changing  with  each  year  is  published 
In  the  church  almanacs. 

Jewish  Calendar,  1920. 


New  Moon,  Fasts,  Feasts,  Etc. 


5680. 
Tebet 
Sebat 
Adar 
Adar 
Nisan 
Nisan 
Nisan 
lyar 
lyar 
Slvan 
Slvan 
Tamuz 
Tamuz 
Ab 
Ab 

EIul 


Fast  of  Tebet     . 
New  Moon  ■ 
New  Moon 
Purim. .    . 

New  Moon 

First  Day  of  Passovei 

Last  Day  of  Passover 

New  Moon.    .  ' 

Lag  B'omer 

New  Moon  . .  ... 

Pentecost. ... 

New  Moon. ... 

Fast  of  Tamuz 

New  Moon 

Fast     of     Ab     (Destruction     of 

Jerusalem) . 
New  Moon. 


1920. 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  21 
Feb.  20 
Mar.  4 
Mar.  20 
April  3 
April  9 
April  19 
May  6 
May  18 
May  23 
June  17 
July  1 
July   16 

July  22 
Aug.   15 


New  MOON,  Fasts,  Feasts,  Etc. 


5681 

Tisri 

1 

Tisri 

3 

Tisri 

10 

Tisri 

15 

Tisri 

22 

Tisri 

2:-! 

Hesvan 

1 

Kislev 

1 

Kislev 

25 

Tebet 

1 

Tebet 

10 

Sebat 

1 

Adar 

1 

New  Moon  (New  Year) 

Fast  of  Guadaliah 

Day   of   Atonement    (Yom  Kip- 

pur) 

Feast  of  Tabernacles 

Feast  of  Eighth  Day 

Rejoicing  with  the  Law 

New  Moon 

New  Moon 

Dedication  of  Temple 

New  Moon  . .  . .    . 

Fast  of  Tebet 

New  Moon  .     .  .         . .    . , 

New  Moon. ... 


1920. 

Sept. 

la 

Sept. 

15 

Sept 

22 

Sept. 

2V 

( )ct. 

4 

Oct. 

5 

Oct. 

13 

NOV. 

12 

Dec. 

6 

Dec 

12 

Dec. 

21 

1921. 

Jan. 

10 

Feb. 

9 

The  year  5680  is  an  ordinary  common  year  of  354  days;  the  year  5081  is  an  embollsmio  perfect  year  ot 
385  days.       '        "  _^_^__ 

Greek  Church  Calendar,  1920. 

A.  D.  1920.     A.M.  8029 


New 
Style. 


Jan.  14 
Jan.  19 
Feb.  15 
Feb.  29 
Mar.  3 
April  4 
April  7 
April  9 
April  11 
May  6 
May  20 
May  30 
May  31 


Holy  Days. 


Circumcision 

Theophany  (Epiphany) . 
Hypapante  (Purification) 

Carnival  Sunday! 

Ash  Wednesday 

Palm  Sunday.    . 
Annunciation. 

Great  Friday 

Holy  Pasch  (Easter) 
St  George . ; . . 

Ascension: 

Pentecost 

Holy  Ghost 


Old 

Style. 


1 

6 

2 

16 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb.  19 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  27 
Mar.  29 
April  23 
May  7 
May  17 
May  18 


New 
Style. 


July  12 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  28 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  27 
Oct.  14 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  22 

1921. 
Jan.     7 


Holy  Days 


Peter  and  Paul  (Clilef  AiX)stles)    . . 

Transfiguration 

Repose  of  Theotokos  (Assumption) 

St.  Alexander  Nevaky  *     

Nativity  of  Theotokos  

Exaltation  of  Cross 

Patronage  of  Theotokos 

First  Day  Fast  of  Theotokos 
Entrance  of  Theotokos ... 
Conception  of  Theotokos      ...    .  . . 

Nativity  (Christmas)   .     .         


Old 

Style 


June  29 
Aug  G 
Aug  15 
Aug.  30 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  14 
Oct.  1 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  21 
Dec.     9 

Dec.  25 


♦Peculiar  to  Russia. 


Mohammedan 

Calendar,  1920. 

Year 

Name  of  Month 

Month  Begins. 

Year. 

Name  of  Month 

Month  Begins. 

1338.. 

Jomadi  I 

Jan     22,  1920 

1338   . 

Dulkaada  .        .              ... 

July    17,   1920 

1338.. 

Jomadl  II  .     . . 

Feb.    21,  1920 

1338   . 

Duliieggia     

Aug.   16,  1920 

1338   . 

Rajab 

Mai-.  21,  1920 

1339   . 

Muliarram  (New  Year)   .    . 

Sept.  15,  1920 

1338.. 

Shaaban 

April  20,  1920 

1339 

Saphar .                              .... 

Oct.    15,   1920 

1338.. 

Ramadan    (Month  of 

Abstl- 

1339 

Rabia  I..               ..      ... 

Nov.  13,   1920 

nence) 

May   19,  1920 

1339   . 

Rabia  II. 

Dec.   13,  1920 

1338.. 

Shawall 



June    18,  1920 

30 


Time  Difference. 


LEGAL 

Jan       I . .  .New  Year's  Day. 

Jan.  8... Battle  of  New  Orleans 
(La    only). 

Jan.  19. .  .Birthday  ol  Gen.  Lee 
(in  Ala..  Arlt.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  Miss  , 
N.  C  S.  C.,  Va.). 

Feb.  12. ..  Lincoln's  Birthday  (in 
Cal  ,  Colo.,  Conn.,  Del..  Ga.,  Ill  . 
Ind.,  la.,  Kan.,  Mich.,  Mian  , 
Miss.,  Mont.,  Neb.,  Nev.,  N.  J  , 
N.  Y.,  N.  Dak.,  N.  M.,  Ore  ,  Pa  , 
S.  Dak.,  Utah,  Wash  ,  W.  Va  , 
Wyo). 

Feb.   12... Georgia  Day   (in  Ga.). 

Feb.   14. .  .Admis'n  Day  (in  Ariz.) 

Feb.  18...Mardi  Gras  (in  Ala., 
Fla.,  La.). 

Feb.   22. .  .  Washington's  Birthday. 

Mar.  2. ..  .Independence  Day  (in 
Tex.). 

Mar.  4. .  .Inauguration  Day  (ev- 
ery 4. years  in  the  Dist.  of  Col.). 

Mar.  25. .   Maryland  Day  (in  Md.) 

April  12.  .  .Halifax  Independence 
Resolutions  (in  N.  Car.1. 

April  13. .  .Jefferson's  Birthday  (in 
Ala). 

April  2... Good  Friday  (in  Ala, 
Conn.,  Del  ,  Fla.,  La.,  Md  , 
Minn.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  and  Tenn.). 

April  19.  .  .Patriot's  Day  (in  Me., 
Mass  ). 


THE    UNITED    STATES. 


San    Jacinto    Day    (in 


HOLIDAYS    IN 

April  21 .  . 

Tex.). 
April  26.  .  .Confed.  Mem.  Day  (in 

Ala,  Fla.,  Ga.,  Miss). 
May   1^0. .  .Confed.  Meni.  Day  (in 
S.  Car,  and  Tenn.). 
.Mothers'    Day    (in    N 


N.  Car, 
May   12.. 

M  X. 
May   18.. 
May   20. 


June    3 

day    (in 
Miss  ,   S. 
June    3. 


.Peace  Day  (in  N.  M.) 
.Anniv.   Signing   of   the 
Mecklenburg      Declaration      ol 
Independence  (in  N   Car.). 
May   30       Memorial   Day. 

Jefferson  Davis'  Birth- 
Ala.,    Ark.,    Fla.,    Ga  , 
Car  ,   Tenn.,   Tex  ). 
Confederate    Memorial 
Day   (in   La). 
June  15    .  .  Pioneer  Day  (in  Idaho).. 
June  17.    .Bunker    Hill    Day    (in 
Boston.     Not    a    legal    holiday, 
but     banks     close     by     general 
agreement) ., 
July     4. .   Independence  Day. 
July   24. .  .Pioneer  Day  (in  Utah) 
Aug.     1 . .  .  Colorado  Day  (in  Col.) 
Aug.  16.     Bennington  Battle  Day 

(in  Vt.) 
Aug.   20-21 


Oct. 

12 

Oct. 

13 

Oct. 

26 

Oct. 

31 

Vov. 

1 

SJov. 

1 

Neb.). 

Nov. 

2 

Sept.    6 . . .  Labor  Day  (except  In 

N.  Mex.  and  Dist.  of  Col.). 
Sept.    9. .  .Admls'n-Day  (in  Cal.). 
Sept.  12   .  .Old  Defender's  Day  (in 

Baltimore,  Md.). 
Oct.     7.     Missouri  Day  (in  Mo.). 
Columbus  Day. 
Farmers'  Day  (in  Fla.). 
Fraternal  Day  (in  Ala.). 
Admis'n  Day  (in  Nev.). 
.AH  Saints'  Day  (in  La.). 
.State    Fire    Day     (in 

.  Election  Day  (1st  Tues- 
day after  the  1st  Monday  in 
November.  All  over  Union, 
except  Dist.  of  Col.). 
Nov.  25 ...  National  Thanksgiving 
Day  (usually  the  last  Thursday 
in  November). 
Dec.   25   .  .  Christmas  Day. 

Under  the  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments Law  every  negotiable  in- 
strument is  payable  at  the  time 
fixed  therein  without  grace.  When 
the  day  of  maturity  falls  upon 
Sunday  or  a  holiday,  the  instru- 
ment is  payable  on  the  next  suc- 
ceeding business  day.  In  the 
United  States  legal  holidays  are 
fixed  by  State  and  Territorial  legis- 
lation. 


.Good    Roads    Days 
(in  Mo  ). 

Arbor  Day  is  observed  by  the  States  on  different  days,  usually  In  the  Spring;  In  Ga  ,  In  Dec.  The  dates 
In  the  same  States  often  vary,  from  year  to  year,  by  proclamation. 

HOLIDAYS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

(For  full  list  of  fixed,  historical,  commemorative,  and  religious  holidays,  see  1919  Almanac  ) 

Christmas  and  New  Year's  are  observed  the  world  Over. 

In  Episcopal  countries,  such  as  England,  th^  only  church  days  which  are  regular  legal  holidays,  aside 
from  Christmas,  are  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  and  Whit-Monday.  This  holds  good  for  the  British 
colonies,  in  some  of  which  several  Roman  Catholic  Church  holidays  are  established. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  such  as  Spain,  the  church  days  other  than  Christmas,  which  are  almost 
universally  legal  holidays,  are  Epiphany,  Ascension,  Assumption,  All  Saints',  and  Immaculate  Conception. 
Throughout  the  Latin-American  countries.  It  is  usual  to  observe,  in  gjldltion.  Good  Friday  and  Corpus 
Christi.  Good  Friday  is  in  many  of  these  countries  a  3-day  holiday  season,  beginning  on  Holy  Thursday 
and  closing  on  Holy  Saturday. 

In  Lutheran  countries,  such  as  Sweden,  and  Prussia,  Epiphany,  Annunciation,  Good  Friday,  Easter 
Monday,  Ascension  Day,  Whit-Monday,  Ash  Wednesday,  and  Corpus  Christi  are  holidays 

OLD    ENGLISH    HOLIDAYS. 


January  6.  Twelfth  Day,  or  Twelfth-tide,  some- 
times called  Old  Christmas  Day,  the  same  as 
Epiphany.  The  previous  evening  is  Twelfth  Night, 
with  which  many  social  rites  have  long  been  con- 
nected. 

FEBRtTARY  2.  Candi,emas;  Festival  of  the 
ffuriftcatlon  of  the  Virgin.  Consecration  of  the 
lighted  candles  to  be  used  in  the  church  during 
the  year.    Also  known  as  "Groundhog  Day." 

February  14.  Old  Candlemas:  St.Valentine'sDay. 

March  25.  Lady  Day:  Annunciation  of  the 
Virgin.    April  6  is  old  Lady  Day. 

June  24.  MrosuMMER  Day:  Feast  of  the  Nativity 
of  John  the  Baptist.    July  7  is  old  Midsummer  Day. 

July  15.  St.  Swithin's  Day.  There  was  an  old 
superstition  that  if  rain  fell  on  this  day  it  would 
continue  forty  days. 

AUGUST  1.  Lammas  Day  Originally  in  England 
the  festival  of  the  wheat  harvest.  In  the  Church 
the  festival  of  St.  Peter's  miraculous  tfellverajce 
from  prison.    Old  Lammas  Day  is  August  13. 


September  29.  Michaelmas:  Feast  of  St.  Michael, 
the  Archangel.     Old  Michaelmas  is  October  11. 

November  1.  All-hallow.mas:  All-hallows,  or 
All  Saints'  Day.  The  previous  evening  is  AU-hallow- 
e'en,  observed  by  home  gatherings  and  old-time 
festive  rites. 

November  2.  All  Souls'  Day:  Day  of  prayer 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

November  11.  Martinmas:  Feast  of  St.  Martin. 
Old  Martinmas  Is  November  23. 

December  28    Childermas:  Holy  Innocents'  Day. 

Lady  Day,  Midsummer  Day,  Michaelmas  and 
Christmas  are  quarter  (rent)  days  in  England,  and 
Whitsunday,  Martinmas,  Candlemas  and  Lammas 
Day  In  Scotland. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  the  day  before  Ash  Wednesday, 
and  Maundy  Thursday,  the  day  before  Good  Friday, 
are  observed  by  the  Church.  Mothering  Sunday  is 
Mid-Lent  Sunday,  in  which  the  old  rural  custom 
obtains  of  visiting  one's  parents  and  making  them 
presents. 


TIME    DIFFERENCE. 

TWELVB   O'CLOCK   NOON   UNI'TED    STATES   STANDARD   EASTERN   TIME    AS    COMPARED    WITH   THE    CLOCKS   IN 

THE     FOLLOWING     CITIES: 


Aden 

8.00  p.m. 

7.00  P  m. 

5.20   P  M 

7  00   P.M. 

6  00  P  M. 

6  00   PM 
12.03   P.M. 
10.30   P.M. 

6  00   PM. 
5  00   PM 

7  00   P  M. 
6.00    P.M. 

Dublin 

Hamburg 

4  35   P.M 
6  00   P  M. 

11.31    A  M. 

5  00   P  M. 

1  00   A.M  » 

6  30   A.M 

12  00   NOON 

4  24   Pin 

5  00   PM. 
5  00   p  M. 
5  00   P  M 

1.00    A.M.'* 

Melbourne 

Mexico  City 

Natal 

3  00    AM* 

10  24  A  M 

Amsterda-Hi      

Havana 

7  00   P.M. 

S  00   P.M. 

Berlin 

Hongkong 

Petroerad 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Rome 

7  01    P  M. 

2  00   P.M 

Lima 

6  00   P.M. 

Lisbon 

Santiago  (Chile) 

Sitka.  Alaska 

Stockholm 

12.00  NOON 

Bremen 

Liverpool 

London    

Madild 

Manila 

7  00  A  M. 

Brussels  .        

6  00  P.M. 

Constantinople 

Copenhagen 

6.00   P.M. 

Yok  ihama 

2.00    A.M.* 

At  places  marked  *  the  time  noted  is  in  tiie  mornin;;  of  tlie  following  day. 
'      For  cities  situated  in  countries  where  "Summer"  time  has  not  been  adopted,  one  hour  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  time  given  in  the  above  table,  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  months. 


Easier  Sunday. 


31 


TABLE    OF    DAYS    BETWEEN    TWO    DATES. 

A  TABLE  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  BETWEEN  ANY  TWO  DAYS  WITHIN  TWO  YEARS. 
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7q 
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20 
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47 .5 
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21 
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23 
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83 
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24 
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27 
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30 
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30 
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31 

31 

90 
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31 
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The  above  table  applies  to  ordinary  years  only.  I^or  leap  year,  one  day  must  be  added  to  each  number 
of  days  after  February  28. 

Example.— To  find  the  number  of  days  between  June  3,  1900,  and  February  16,  1901:  The  ligiires 
opposite  the  third  day  in  the  first  June  column  are  154;  those  opposite  the  sixteenth  day  m  the  second 
February  column  are  412  Subtract  the  first  from  the  second  product — t.  «.,  154  from  412,  and  the  result 
ia  258,  the  number  of  days  between  the  two  dates. 


EASTER  SUNDAY. 

A  Table  Showing  the  Date  of  Eastek  StJNDAT  in  Each  Year  of  the  Nineteenth  and 

Twentieth  Centuuies. 


1968 — April  14. 
1969 — April  6. 
1970— Mar.  29. 
1971— April  11. 
1972— April  2. 
1973— April  22. 
1974 — April  14. 
1975— Mar.  30. 
1976— April  18. 
1977— April  10. 
1978— Mar.  26. 
1979— April  15. 
1980— April  6. 
1981— April  19. 
1982— April  11. 
1983— April  3. 
1984— April  22. 
1985— April  7. 
1986 — Mar.  30. 
1987— April  19. 
1988— April  3. 
1989— Mar.  26. 
1990— April  15. 
1991— Mar.  31. 
1992 — April  19. 
1993— April  11, 
1994— April  3. 
1995— April  16. 
1996— April  7. 
1997— Mar.  30. 
1998— April  12, 
1999 — April  4. 
2Q00— AprU  23. 


1801— April  5. 
1802— April  18. 
1803— April  10. 
1804— April  1. 
180,5— April  14. 
1806 — April  6. 
1807— Mar.  29. 
1808- April  17. 
1809— April'  2. 
1810— AprU  22 
1811— April  14. 
1812— Mar.  29 
1813— April  18 
1814 — April  10 
1815— Mar.  26. 
1816— April  14. 
1817— April  6. 
1818 — Mar.  22 
1819 — April  11. 
1820— April  2. 
1821— April  22. 
1822— April  7. 
1823— Mar.  30. 
1824— April  18. 
1825— April  3. 
1826— Mar.  26. 
1827— April  15. 
1828— April  6. 
1829— April  19 
1830— April  11. 
1831— April  3. 
1832— April  22. 
1833— AprU  7. 
1834— Mar.  30. 


1835— April  19. 
1836— April  3. 
1837— Mar.  26. 
1838— April  15 
1839— Mar.  31. 
1840 — April  19 
1841— AprU  11 
1842— Mar.  27. 
1843— April  16 
1844— April  7 
184.5 — Mar.  23. 
1846— April  12. 
1847— AprU  4 
1848— AprU  23 
1849— April  8 
1850- Mar.  31 
1851— April  20 
1852— April  11. 
1853— Mar.  27 
1854— April  16 
1855 — AprU  8 
1856— Mar.  23. 
1857— April  12 
1858 — April  4. 
1859— April  24 
1860— AprU  8 
1861— Mar.  31. 
1862— April  20. 
1863— April  5 
1864— Mar.  27 
1865 — April  16. 
1866— April  1. 
1867— April  21. 
1868— April  12. 


1869 — Mar.  28. 
1870— April  17. 
1871— April  9. 
1872— Mar.  31. 
1873— AprU  13. 
1874— April  5. 
1875— Mar.  28. 
1876— April  16. 
1877— April  1. 
1S78— April  21. 
1879— AprU  13. 
1880— Mar.  28. 
1881— AprU  17. 
1882— AprU  9. 
1883— Mar.  25. 
1884 — April  13. 
1885— April  5. 
18S6 — April  25. 
1887— April  10. 
1888— April  1. 
1889- April  21. 
1890- AprU  6 
1891 — Mar.  29 
1892— April  17. 
1893 — April  2. 
1894— Mar.  25. 
1895 — April  14. 
1896— April  5. 
1897— April  18. 
1898— AprU  10. 
1899— April  2. 
1900 — April  15. 
1901- AprU     7. 


1902— Mar.  30. 
1903— AprU  12. 
1904— April  3. 
1905— April  23 
1906— April  15.  ' 
1907— Mar.  31 
1908— April  19 
1909— April  11 
1910— Mar.  27 
1911— AprU  16 
1912— April  7. 
1913— Mar.  23 
1914— April  12. 
1915— April  4. 
1916— April  23. 
1917— April  8 
1918 — Mar.  31 
1919 — AprU  20 
1920 — April  4 
1921— Mar.  27 
1922— April  16 
1983— April  1 
1924— April  20 
1925— April  12 
1926 — April  4 
1927— April  17 
1928— April  8 
1929— Mar.  31 
1930— April  20 
1931- April  5 
1932- Mar.  27 
1933— April  16 
1934r— April     1. 


1=135 — April  21. 
1J36 — April   12. 
1937 — Mar.   28 
1938— April  17 
.  939— April     9. 
1940— Mar.  24. 
1941— April  13. 
1942— April     5. 
1943— April  25 
1944— April     9 
1945— April     1 
1946— April  21 
1947 — April     6. 
1948— Mar.   28. 
1949— April  17. 
1950— AprU     9 
1951— Mar.   25 
1952— April  13. 
1953— April     5 
1954— April  18 
19.55— April   10. 
1956— April     1. 
1957— April  21. 
1958- April     6. 
1959 — Mar.   29 
1960 — April  17. 
1961— April     2. 
1962— April  22. 
1963— April   14 
1964— Mar.   29. 
1965 — April   18. 
1960 — April   10. 
1967— Mar.  26. 
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Ready-Reference  Calendar. 


READY-REFERENCE    CALENDAR. 

For  ascertaining  any  Day  of  the  Week  for  any  given  2'ime   within  Two  Hundred 
Years  from  the  introduction  of  the  New  Style,    1752,  *  to  1952  inclusive.    ■ 


COMMON    YEARS,    1753    TO  1931. 


1701 
1801 

1767 
1807 

1778 
1818 

1789 
1*29 

1795 
1835 

1846 

1857 
1903 

1863 
1914 

1874 
1925 

1885 
1931 

1762 
1802 

1773 
1813 

1779 
1819 

1790 
1830 

1841 

1847 

1858 
1909 

1869 
1915 

1875 
1926 

1886 
1937 

17r.7 
1803 

1763 
1814 

1774 
1825 

1785 
1831 

1791 
184_2 

1853 

1859 
1910 

1870 
1921 

1881 
1927 

1887 
1938, 

1754 
1805 

1765 
1811 

1771 
1822 

1782 
1833 

1793 
1839 

1799 
1850 
1901 

1861 
1907 

1867 
1918 

1878 
1929 

1S89 
1935 

1755 
1800 

1766 
1817 

1777 
1823 

1783 
1834 

1794 
1845 

1800 
1851 
1902 

1862 
1913 

1873 
1919 

1879 
1930 

1890 
1941 

1758 
1809 

1769 
1815 

1775 
1826 

1786 
1837 

1797 
1843 

1854 
1905 

1865 
1911 

1871 
1922 

1882 
1933 

1893 
1939 

1753 
1810 

1759 
1821 

1770 
1827 

1781 
1838 

1787 
1849 

1798 
1855 

1866 
19.06 

1877 
1917 

1883 
1923 

1894 
1934 

1891 
1942 


1897 
1943 


1898 
1949 


1895 
1946 


1947 


1899 
1950 


1900 
1945 
1951 


LEAP   YEARS.    1756    TO    1953. 


17S4 
176S 
1773 
1776 
1780 
1756 
1760 


1793 

1801 

1833 

1860 

1888 

1790 

1808 

1836 

1864 

1893 

1904 

1813 

1840 

1868 

1896 

1908 

1816 

1844 

1873 

1912 

1820 

1848 

1876 

1916 

1784 

1788 

1834 

1853 

1880 

1920 

1828 

1856 

1884 

1924 

1938 


1933 


1936 


1940 


1944 


1948 


19S3   256247251361 


Note. — To  a=!certain  anv 
Hay  of  the  week,  first  look 
In  the  table  for  the  year 
reciuired,  and  under  the 
months  are  figures  which 
refer  to  the  corresponding 
figures  at  the  head  of  the 
columns  of  days  below. 
For  Example:~To  know  on 
what  day  of  the  "week  .July 
4.  1918,  win  fall,  look  In 
the  table  of  years  for 
1918.  and  in  a  parallel  line 
under  July  la  figure  1, 
which  directs  to  column 
1  In  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  July  4  falls  on  Thurs- 
day. 


•  1752  same  as  1772  from 
January  1  to  September  2. 
From  September  14  to 
December  31  same  as  1780 
(September  3-13  were 
omitted).  (Whltaker's  Al- 
manack) . 


I 


MoiJiJny 

Tuesdnj' 

Wednesd.i 

Tlnnsiiay 

Ti  iday 

Sftinidfiv 

SUNDAY 

Moiidny 

Tiiesdav 

Wetinesd 

riini.sduj' 

Fiiday 

Saluiiiav 

SUNDAY 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesd 

Thinsd:iy 

Friday 

SaUn  dav 

SUNDAY 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesd 

Thuisday 

Fi  iday 

Satin  day 

SUNDAY 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesd. 


y 


I'uesdav 


Wednesday 
'I'hiiisday 
Fiidny 
Satniday 
SUNDAY 
Monday 
.  Tuesdav 
9  Wednesday  9 
"  Thuisday    lU 
Friday         U 
Satuiday     12 
SUNDAY  13 
Monday       14 
Tuesday 
Wednesd 
'i'huisdav 
Fiiday 
Satuidav 
SUNDAY 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesd 
Thinsday 
Friday 
Satuiday 
SUNDAY  07 
Monday      ^$ 
Tuesday      29 
Wednesd    30 
Thursday    31 


Wednesday  1 

Tliursday 

Fiiday 

Satuiday 

SUNDAY 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesda} 

Thuisday 

Fi  iday 

Satuiday 

SUNDAY  12 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesd 

Thuisda\ 

Fiiday 

Satuiday 


SUNDAY  V.} 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesd. 

Thuisday 

Fiiday 

Satuidav 

SUNDAY  36 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesd 
Tliursday 
Fi  iday 


Thnrsdiiy 

[•  I  Iday 

Satuiday 

SUNDAY 

Mondny 

Tuesday 

Wednesday  1 

Tliuisdny 

E'lidav 

Satuid:ty      H) 

SUNDAY  n 

Monday       1i? 

Tne.sdax 

Wednesd 

Tlim.sday 

Fiida> 

Satuidav 

SUNDAY  IS 

Monda\ 

Tuesda\ 

Wedne-sd 

1  liuisdiiy 

Fridav 

Satuul:i\ 

si;  N  DAV 

Monda\ 

Tuesda\ 

Wednesd 

Thin  sday 

Fiiday 

Satuiday 


Friday 
Satin  day 
SUNDAY 
Monday 
Tiiesda)' 
Wednesday  6 
Tliins(iay 
Fi  iday  8 

Satuiday  9 
SUNDAY  10 
Monday  11 
Tuesday  I'J 
Wednesd  13 
Tlnnsday  14 
Fi  idny  IT' 

Satuiday 


SUNDAY  r 


Monrjay 
Tuesilay 
Wednesd. 
riiiiisday 
Fi  id:i> 
Sal  in  dav 
SUNDAY  24 
Monday  2ii 
Tuesday  2G 
Wednesd.  27 
riunsday  28 
Fi  iday  29 
Satuiday 


SUNDAY  31 


Satiirdaj*  I 
SUNDAY  2 
Monday  3 
Tuesday  4 
Wednesday  5 
Tlnnsday  6 
Fiiday  1 

Satuiday 
SUNDAY 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesd 
Thursday 
Fiiday 
Satuida)* 
SUNDAY  16 
Monday  17 
Tuesday 
Wednesd 
Thursday 
Fiiday 
Satin  day 
SUNDAY  23 
Monday  24 
Tuesdav  25 
Wednesd.  26 
Tlnnsday  27 
Fi  idav  28 
Satuiday  29 
SUNDAY  30 
Monday  •»  31 


SUNDAY 

Monday 

Tnes<Ia5' 

Wednesday 

Tlnnsday  ' 

Friday 

Satuiday 

SUNDAY 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesd. 

Thutsday 

Kiiday 

Satuiday 

SUNDAY  16 

Monday       16 

Tuesday 

Wednesd. 

Thuisday 

Fiiday 

Satuidav 

SUNDAY 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesd 

Thuisday 

Fiiday 

Saturday 

SUNDAY  29 

Monday       30 

Tuesday      31 


Calendars  for  1920  and  1921, 
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CALENDARS 

FOR 

1920 

AND 

1921 

1920. 

1921. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

g 

i 

i 

3 

£ 

1 

1 
to 

d 

0 

w 

3 

1 

h 

i 

1 

8 

t 

1 

r 

i 

Jan 

1 

?, 

3 

July... 

1 

2 

3 

Jan.... 

1 

July. . . 

, 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

4 

5 

6 

7 

« 

'.) 

10 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

« 

3 

4 

5 

6 

V 

8 

9 

11 

1? 

13 

14 

15 

Ifi 

17 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

9 

1(1 

11 

12 

13114 

15 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15'16 

18 

1<f 

?0 

?1 

22 

23 

24 

18 

19 

20 

21 

?,2 

23 

24 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20i21 

22, 

17 

18 

19  20 

21 

2223 

?!5 

?.6 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

23  24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29' 

24 

2b 

26  2V 

28 

29  30 

, 

3(1 

31 

, 

,   , 

.. 

.il 

.  . 

Feb. . 

1 
8 

2 

3 

10 

4 
11 

5 

12 

6 
13 

7 
14 

Aug. . 

1 
8 

2 

9 

3 

10 

4 
11 

5 

12 

6 
13 

7 
14 

Feb . . . 

1 

R 

2 
9 

3 
10 

4 
11 

5-' 
12  i 

Aug. .  . 

■7 

1 

8 

2 
9 

3 

LO 

4 
11 

6 
12 

n 

fi 

7 

13 

15 

Ifi 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17  IS 

19 

14 

16 

16 

IV 

18 

19  2« 

m 

?3 

24 

25 

2fi 

27 

28 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

20^21 

22 

23 

24  25 

26 

21 

22  23;24 

26 

26  27 

?Q 

29 

30 

31 

27 

2S 

-8 

29  30  31 

March 

1 

? 

3 

4 

5 

fi 

Sept  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

March 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Sept      1  . 

i 

2    3 

7 

8 

q 

10 

11 

12 

13 

5 

fi 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

4 

5    6 

V 

8 

.^f? 

U 

15 

Ifi 

17 

18 

19 

20 

!2 

13 

14 

15 

Ifi 

17 

18 

13 

14 

15 

16  17118 

19 

il 

12  13 

14 

16 

161V 

?1 

?,?. 

23 

24 

25 

2fi 

27 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20  21 

22 

23 

24:26 

26 

18 

192021 

22 

2324 

?8 

•^q 

30 

31 

2fi 

27 

28 

29 

30 

27 

28 

29  30 

31 

25  26:27:28 

29 

30.. 

April 

1 

2 

3 

Oct. . . 

I 

2 

April    . 

1 

2 

Oct 

.  1    . 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

3 

4 

5 

fi 

7 

S 

9 

3 

4 

5 

() 

7 

8 

9 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

V 

H 

11 

1? 

13 

14 

15 

Ifil^ 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15  Ifi 

10 

11 

12 

13  14 

15 

16 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14  15 

IS 

1Q 

?n 

9 1  2? 

23  24 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22|23 

17 

IS 

19  2021'22 

23 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21122 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

24 
31 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

24 

25 

26j27 

28  29 

30 

23 
30 

24 
31 

26 

2b 

2V 

28 

2  a 

May.. 

1 

Nov 

i 

'?. 

'.3 

'4 

'.5 

■fi 

May.. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5    6 

7 

Nov  . . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

? 

3 

4 

5 

fi 

7 

8 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

« 

y 

1(1 

11 

12  13 

14: 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

c> 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

14 

15 

Ifi 

17 

18 

19 

20 

15 

16  17118 

I9I2O 

211 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IV 

18 

m 

Ifi 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

21 

22 

23 124 

25 

26 

27 

22j23i24 

25  26;27 

28 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

2ti 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

28 

29 

30 

29  30]31 

•  • 

.. 

27 

28 

29 

30 

•• 

•• 

•• 

June 

30 

31 

i 

■?, 

■3 

'4 

'5 

Dec .  .  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Jime. . . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Dec 

1 

2 

3 

fi 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

5 

fi 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

4 

6 

6 

V 

8 

910 

IS 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Ifi 

17 

18 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1617 

20 

?,1 

?2 

23 

24 

25 

2fi 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

19 

20i21 

22!23 

24 

25 

18 

19120 

21 

22  2324 

27  28l29'30'..'..l..l 

2627'28l29'30l31 

26 

27'28'29i30 

,  .  . .  1 

I25'26'27i28i29i30.31 

TABLE  OF  DAY  LENGTHS 
The  table  shows  the  length  of  each  day  through  the  year,  at  latitude  of  New  Haven,  Ct. 


i>AYS. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

H.  M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M' 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.     M. 

n.  M. 

H.    M. 

'h.   m. 

H.     M. 

H.  M. 

1.... 

9.14 

10.04 

11.16 

12.42 

14  00 

14.58 

15.07 

14.22 

13  06 

11.45 

10  23 

9.23 

2.... 

9.16 

10.06 

11.19 

12.45 

14.04 

15.00 

15.06 

14.20 

13.03 

11.42 

10.20 

9.22 

3 

9.16 

10.09 

11.22 

12.48 

14.06 

15  01 

15.05 

14.18 

13.00 

11,40 

10   18 

9.21 

,4 

9.18 

10   12 

11.24 

12.60 

14.08 

15.02 

15.04 

14.16 

12.58 

11  37 

10   16 

9.20 

5 

9.18 

10.14 

11.27 

12.53 

14.10 

15  03 

15.04 

14.14 

12  56 

11.34 

10.13 

9.19 

6 

9.20 

10.16 

11.30 

12.56 

14   12 

15.04- 

15.03 

14.12 

12.54 

11.31 

10   10 

9  18 

7 

9.20 

10.19 

11.33 

12.59 

14.14 

15  05 

15.02 

14.09 

12.51 

11.28 

10  08 

9,17 

81... 

9  22 

10.22 

11.36 

13'r02 

14.16 

15  06 

15  01 

14.06 

12  48 

11.26 

10  06 

9.16 

9 

9.23 

10.24 

11.38 

13.04 

14  18 

15  06 

15  00 

14.04 

12.44 

11.23 

10  04 

9  15 

10.... 

9  24 

10.26 

11.41 

13  07 

14  20 

15,07 

14.59 

14.02 

12  42 

11.20 

10.02 

9   14 

11 

9  26 

10.28 

11.44 

13.10 

14  23 

15  08 

14  58 

14.00 

12  40 

11.18 

10  00 

9   13 

12  ... 

9.27 

10  31 

11.46 

13   12 

14.26 

15.08 

14.57 

13.58 

12.37 

11.15 

9  58 

9   12 

13 

9.28 

10  34 

11.49 

13.15 

14.28 

15  08 

14  55 

13.55 

12  34 

11   12 

9  56 

9   12 

14... 

9  30 

10.36 

11.52 

13.18 

14.30 

15.08 

14.54 

13.52 

12.32 

11.10 

9  54 

9   12 

15... 

9  32 

10.38 

11  55 

13.20 

14  32 

15.09 

14  53 

13  50 

12  29 

11,07 

9  52 

9   12 

16.    . 

9  33 

10  41 

11  58 

13.23 

14.34 

15.10 
15   10 

14.51 

13  48 

12  26 

11,04 

9  50 

9   12 

17 

9.34 

10.44 

12.00 

13  26 

14.36 

14  50 

13  40 

,12  24 

11  02 

9.48 

9.11 

18.:  . 

9.36 

10  46 

12.03 

13.28 

14.37 

15.10 

14.48 

13  43 

12.21 

10  59 

9.46 

9.10 

19 

9.38 

10  49 

12  06 

13.30 

14.38 

15.10 

14  46 

13  40 

12.18 

10,56 

9.44 

9   10 

20  ... 

9.40 

10.52 

12.09 

13.33 

14.40 

15.10 

14  44 

13  38 

12.15 

10.53 

9.42 

9.10 

21.  .. 

9.42 

10.54 

12  12 

13  36 

14.42 

15.10 

14  42 

13.36 

12.12 

10.50 

9.40 

9   10 

22  ... 

9.44 

10.57 

12.14 

13.38 

14.44 

15.10 

14  41 

13  33 

12,09 

10  48 

9  38 

9   10 

23 

9.46 

11.00 

12.17 

13.41 

14.46 

15.10 

14  40 

13  30 

12.06 

10  46 

9.36 

9   10 

24.... 

9.48 

11.02 

12.20 

13.44 

14.48 

15.10 

14  39 

13  27 

12.04 

10.43 

9.34  • 

9.10 

25 

ft.  50 

11.05 

12.23 

13.46 

14.49 

5.10 

14.37 

13.24 

12.02 

10.40 

9.32 

9.10 

26 

9  (62 

11.08 

12.20 

13.48 

14  50 

iS.lO 

14.35 

13  22 

11.59 

10.38 

9.30 

9  11 

27 

9.54 

11.11 

12.28 

13  51 

14  52 

15.10 

14  33 

13  20 

11.56 

10.36 

9.28 

9  12 

28 

9.56 

11.14 

12.31 

13.54 

14.54 

15.09 

14  30 

13.17 

11.53 

.  10.33 

9  27 

9.12 

29 

9  58 

12.34 

13  56 

14.55 

15.08 

14  28 

13  14 

-11.50 

10.30 

9.26 

9.12 

30  ... 

10.00 

12.37 

13.58 

14.56 

15.08 

14  26 

13  12 

11:48 

10  28 

9.24 

9.12 

31.... 

10.02 

12.40 

14.58 

14.24 

13.09 

10.26 

9.12 

HOW  TO  DETERMINE  LATITUDES. 
(A  Short  method,  by  an  obsen'ation  at  apparent  noon.) 

Set  down  89  degrees,  48  minutes,  and  take  the  sun's  observed  altitude  at  noon  from  it.  This  gives  the 
zenith  distance.  Maris  the  aenith  distance  north  iJ  the  sun  bears  south,  or  south  if  the  sun  bears  nortlj. 
Place  the  sun's  true  declination  under  the  zenith  distance,  and  il  they  are  both  of  one  name  their  sum  will 
be  the  latitude;  but  if  of  different  names,  (1  e  ,  one  north  and  the  other  south) ,  their  difference  is  the  latitude 
of  the  same  name  of  the  greater  number.  ^    „„  ^  „,  ,     „.  ,       ,         »i,        i     j  _ 

Note  — The  sun's  declination,  con-ected  for  longitude  77  degrees  W.,  may  be  talcen  from  the  calendar 
of  the  almanac,  which  will  be  near  enough  for  places  adjacent  t6  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  sun's  observed  altitude  corrected  for  semi  diameter,  16  minutes  additive,  and  diP  and  refraction,  about 
4  minutes  subtractive  equals  12  minutes  difference,  which  subtracted  from  90  degrees  leaves  89  degrees  48 
minutes,  a  constant  number  from  which  to  subtract  the  observed  altitude. 


1st  Month. 

JANUARY, 

1920. 

31  Days. 

a 
o 

s 

£1 

0) 

<u 

IS 

Q 

Calendar  lor 

BOSTON, 

New  England, 

N.  Y.  State. 

r.Iicbigan.  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  York  Cixr, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas. 

Texas,  New  Me.xico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

>> 

Q 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R.  &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  .&  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

moon 

R    &  S. 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

H.      M 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M 

H.      M. 

H.      M 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H. 

M. 

H.     M, 

H.      M. 

1 

Th 

7  29 

4  37 

2  32 

7  24 

4  42 

2  29 

7  19 

4  48 

2  26 

7 

2 

5    4 

2  16 

2 

Fr 

7  29 

4  38 

3  43 

7  24 

4  43 

3  39 

7  19 

4  49 

3  36 

7 

3 

5    5 

3  22 

3 

Sa 

7  30 

4  39 

4  53 

7  24 

4  44 

4  49 

7  19 

4  50 

4  44 

7 

3 

5    6 

4  29 

4 

S 

7  30 

4  40 

5  58 

7  25 

4  45 

5  54 

7  19 

4  50 

"5  49 

7 

3 

5    7 

5  33 

5 

M 

7  30 

4  41 

rises . 

7  25 

4  46 

rises. 

7  19 

4  51 

rises. 

7 

3 

5    8 

rises. 

6 

Tu 

7  30 

4  42 

6    7 

7  25 

4  47 

6  11 

7  19 

4  52 

6  15 

7 

3 

5    8 

6  26 

7 

W 

7  30 

4  43 

7  19 

7  25 

4  48 

7  22 

7  19 

4  53 

7  26 

7 

3 

5    9 

7  34 

8 

Th 

7  30 

4.44 

8  30 

7  25 

4  49 

8  31 

7  19 

4  54 

8  33 

7 

3 

5  10 

8  38 

9 

Fr 

7  29 

4  45 

9  37 

7  24 

4  50 

9  38 

7  19 

4  55 

9  38 

7 

3 

5  11 

9  40 

10 

Sa- 

7  29 

4  46 

10  42 

7  24 

4  51 

10  41 

7  19 

4  56 

10  41 

7 

3 

5  12 

10  39 

11 

S 

7  29 

4-47 

11  44 

7  24 

4  52 

11  43 

7  19 

4  57 

11  41 

7 

3 

5  12 

11  36 

12 

M 

.7  28 

4  48 

A.M. 

7  24 

4  53 

A.M. 

7  19 

4  58 

A.M. 

7 

3 

5  13 

A.M. 

13 

Tu 

7  28 

4  49 

12  44 

7  24 

4  54 

12  42 

7  18 

4  59 

12  40 

7 

3 

5  14 

12  32 

14 

W 

7  28 

4  50 

1  44 

7  23 

4  55 

1  41 

7  18 

5    0 

1  37 

7 

3 

5  15 

1  27 

15 

Th 

7  27 

4  51 

2  41 

7  23 

4  56 

2  37 

7  18 

5     1 

2  33 

7 

3 

5  16 

2  20 

16 

Fr 

7  27 

4  53 

3  36 

7  22 

4  57 

3  32 

7  18 

5     2 

3  28 

7 

3 

5  17 

3  13 

17 

Sa 

7  26 

4  54 

4  28 

7  22 

4  58 

4  24 

7  17 

5     3 

4  19 

7 

2 

5  18 

4    4 

18 

S 

7  26 

4  55 

5  16 

7  22 

5    0 

5  12 

7  17 

5     4 

5    7 

7 

2 

5  19 

4  52 

19 

M 

7  25 

4  56 

6     1 

7  21 

5     1 

5  56 

7  16 

5    5 

5  52 

7 

2 

5  20 

5  38 

20 

Tu 

7  25 

4  57 

6  40 

7  20 

5    2 

6  37 

7  16 

5    6 

6  33 

7 

2 

5  21 

0  20 

21 

W 

7  24 

4  59 

sets. 

7  20 

5    3 

sets. 

7  15 

5     8 

sets. 

7 

1 

5  22 

sets. 

22 

Th 

7  24 

5    0 

6  51 

7  19 

5    4 

6  54 

7  15 

5    9 

6  57 

7 

1 

5  22 

7    4 

23 

Fr 

7  23 

5     1 

7  55 

7  19 

5     5 

7-56 

7  14 

5  10 

7  58 

7 

0 

5  23 

8    2 

24 

Sa 

7  22 

5    2 

8  59 

7  18 

5     7 

9    0 

7  14 

5  11 

9    0 

7 

0 

5  24 

9    1 

25 

S 

7  21 

5    4 

10    4 

7  17 

5     8 

10     4 

7  13 

5  12 

10    4 

7 

0 

5  25 

10    1 

26 

M 

7  20 

0     5 

11  12 

7  16 

5     9 

11  10 

7  12 

5  13 

11     8 

6 

59 

5  26 

11    3 

27 

Tu 

7  20 

5     6 

A.M. 

7  16 

5  10 

A.M. 

7  12 

5  14 

A.M. 

6  59 

5  27 

A.M. 

28 

W 

7  19 

5     8 

12  20 

7  15 

5  11 

12  17 

7  11 

5  16 

12  15 

6  58 

5  28 

12    6 

29 

Th 

7  18 

5     9 

1  29 

7  14 

5  13 

1  25 

7  10 

5  17 

1  22 

6  58 

5  29 

1  10 

30 

Fr 

7  17 

5  10 

2  37 

7  13 

5  14 

2  33 

7    9 

5  18 

2  28 

6  57 

5  30 

2  14 

3l|Sa         1 

7  16 

5  11 

3  41 

7  12 

5  15 

3  37 

7    8 

5  19 

3  32 

6 

56 

5  31 

3  17 

SUN 

ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H.       M.       S 

Month 

H. 

M.       S. 

Month 

H.        M.        S 

Month 

H.        M.        8 

Month 

H.        M.        8. 

1 

12     3  19 

8 

12 

6  30 

14 

12     8  54 

20 

12  10  57 

26 

12  12  32 

2 

12     3  48 

9 

12 

6  55 

15 

12     9   17 

21 

12  11   15 

27 

12  12  46 

3 

12     4  16 

10 

12 

7  20 

16 

12     9  38 

22 

12  11  32 

28 

12  12  58 

4 

12     4  43 

11 

12 

7  45 

17 

12     9  59 

23 

12  11  4S 

29    . 

12  13     9 

5 

12     5  11 

13- 

12 

8     8 

18 

12  10   19 

24 

12  12     4 

30. 

12  13  20 

6 

12     5  37 

13 

12 

8  32 

19 

12  10  38 

25 

12  12  18 

31 

12  13  30 

7 

12     6     4 

TWILIGHT. 

Places. 

Jan. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P  M. 

Jan. 

Begins.  A.M 

Ends,  P.AI. 

Jan. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.      M. 

H.     M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.     M. 

H.     M. 

Boston. . . . 

1 

5  48 

6  19 

11 

5  48 

6  28 

21 

5  45 

6  38 

New  York 

1 

5  46 

6  22 

11 

5  46 

6  30 

21 

5  44 

6  40 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

5  43 

6  24 

11 

5  44 

6.32 

21 

5  42- 

6  42 

Charleston 

1 

5  35 

6  33 

11 

5  36 

6  40 

21 

5  35 

6  48 

2d  Month. 

FEBRUARY, 

1920. 

29  Days. 

5 
§ 

■t 

s 
•s 

1 

Calendar  lor 

BOSTON, 

New  England, 

N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illmois, 

Iowa,  Nebrasija, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentuclcy, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

ColoraeIo>  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Char:leston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

Sun 
Rises 

SDN 

Sets. 

Moon 

R.   &  3 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R.   &  3. 

H.     M. 

H.     M. 

H.      M 

a.    M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

n.    M. 

n.    M. 

H.      M. 

1 

s 

7  15 

5  13 

4  40 

7  12 

5  16 

4  36 

7     8 

5  20 

4  32 

6  56 

5  32 

4  17 

2 

M 

7  14 

5  14 

5  32 

7  11 

5  17 

5  28 

7     7 

5  21 

5  24 

6  55 

5  33 

5  11 

3 

Tu 

7  13 

5  15 

6  17 

7  10 

5  19 

6  14 

7    6 

5  22 

6  11 

6  54 

5  34 

6    0 

4 

W 

7  12 

5  17 

rises . 

7    9 

5  20 

rises. 

7    5 

5  24 

rises . 

6  54 

5  35 

rises. 

5 

Th 

7  11 

5  18 

7  15 

7    8 

5  21 

7  16 

7    4 

5  25 

7  18 

6  53 

5  36 

7  21 

6 

Ft 

7  10 

5  19 

8  22 

7    G 

5  22 

8  22 

7    3 

5  26 

8  22 

6  52 

5  37 

8  22 

7 

Sa 

7    8 

5  20 

9  27 

7    5 

5  24 

9  26 

7    2 

5  27 

9  25 

6  52 

5  37 

9  22 

8 

S 

7    7 

5  22 

10  30 

7    4 

5  25 

10  28 

7    1 

5  28 

10  26 

6  51 

5  38 

10  20 

9 

M 

7    6 

5  23 

11  31 

7    3 

5  26 

11  28 

7    0 

5  29 

11  25 

6  50 

5  39 

11  16 

10 

Tu 

7    5 

5  24 

A.M. 

7    2 

5  27 

A.M. 

6  59 

5  31 

A.M. 

&49 

5  40 

A.M. 

11 

W 

7    4 

5  26 

12  30 

7     1 

5  29 

12  26 

6  58 

5  32 

12  23 

6  48 

5  41 

12  11 

12 

Th 

7    2 

5  27 

1  26 

7    0 

5  30 

1  22 

6  56 

5  33 

1  18 

6  47 

5  42 

1    4 

13 

Fr 

7    1 

5  28 

2  20 

6  58 

5  31 

2  16 

6  55 

5  34 

2  11 

6  46 

5  43 

1  56 

14 

Sa 

7    0 

5  30 

3  10 

6  57 

5  32 

3    5 

6  54 

5  35 

3    0 

6  45 

5  44 

2  45 

15 

S 

6  58 

5  31 

3  55 

6  56 

5  33 

3  51 

6  53 

5  36 

^3  46 

6  44 

5  45 

3  32 

16 

M 

6  57 

5  32 

4  37 

6  54 

5  35 

4  33 

6  52 

5  37 

4  29 

6  44 

5  46 

4  15 

17 

Tu 

6  56 

5  33 

5  14 

6  53 

5  36 

5  11 

6  50 

5  38 

5    7 

6  43 

5  46 

4  56 

18 

W 

6  54 

5  35 

5  48 

6  52 

5  37 

5  46 

6  49 

5  40 

'5  43 

6  42 

5  47 

5  34 

19 

Th 

6  53 

5  36 

sets. 

6  50 

5  38 

sets 

6  48 

5  41 

sets. 

6  41 

5  48 

sets. 

20 

Fr 

6  51 

5  37 

6  48 

6  49 

5  40 

6  49 

6  47 

5  42 

6  50 

6  40 

5  49 

6  53 

21 

Sa 

6  50 

5  39 

7  55 

6  48 

5  41 

7  55 

6  45 

5  43 

7  55 

6  38 

5  50 

7  54 

22 

S 

6  49 

5  40 

9    2 

6  46 

5  42 

9    2 

6  44 

5  44 

9    0 

6  37 

5  51 

8  56 

23 

M  ,  ■ 

6  47 

5  41 

10  11 

6  45 

5  43 

10    9 

6  43 

5  45 

10    7 

6  36 

5  52 

9  59 

24 

Tu 

6  45 

5  42 

11  20 

6  43 

5  44 

11  17 

6  41 

5  46 

11  14 

6  35 

5  52 

11     3 

25 

W 

6  44 

5  43 

A.M. 

6  42 

5  45 

A.M. 

6  40 

5  47 

A.M. 

6  34 

5  53 

A.M. 

26 

Th 

6  42 

5  45 

12  28 

6  40 

5  46 

12  24 

6  39 

5  48 

12  20 

6  33 

5  54 

12    7 

27 

Fr 

6  41 

5  46 

1  33 

6  39 

5  48 

1  29 

6  37 

5  49 

1  24 

6  32 

5  55 

1     9 

28 

Sa 

6  39 

5  47 

3  32 

6  38 

5  49 

2  28 

6  36 

5  50 

2  23 

6  31 

5  56 

2    8 

29 

S 

6  37 

5  48 

3  25 

6  36 

5  50 

3  21 

6  34 

5  52 

3  17 

6  29 

.5  57 

3    3 

.  • 

••-<.•■ 
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SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  op 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H.       M.       S. 

Month 

H.        M.        8 

Month 

H.       M.       8 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

H.       M.       S. 

1 

12  13  39 

7  . 

12  14  15 

13 

12  14  23 

19 

12  14     5 

25 

12  13  22 

2 

12  13  47 

8 

12  14  19 

14 

12  14  22 

20 

12  13  59 

26 

12  13  12 

3 

12  13  54 

9 

12  14  21 

15 

12  14  20 

21 

12  13  53 

27 

12  13     2 

4 

12  14     1 

10 

12  14  23 

16 

12  14  17 

22 

12  13  46 

28 

12  12  52 

5 

12  14     6 

11 

12  14  24 

17 

12  14  14 

.    23 

12  13  39 

29 

12  12  40 

6 

12  14  11 

12 

12  14  24 

18 

12  14   10 

24 

12  13  30 

TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

Feb. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Feb. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Feb. 

Begins.  a.M  . 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.     M. 

H.     M. 

B.     M. 

a.    M. 

H.     M. 

B.     M, 

Boston. . . . 

1 

5  38 

6  51 

11 

5  28 

7     1 

21 

5  15 

7  13 

New  York 

1 

5  37 

6  51 

11 

6  27 

7    2 

21 

5  15 

7  13 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

.  5  36. 

6  52 

11 

5  27 

7    3 

21 

6  15 

7  13 

Charleston 

1 

5  31 

6  57 

11 

5  24 

7    5 

21 

5  15 

7  13 

3d  Month. 

MARCH^  1920. 

31  Days. 

1 

5 
o 

Calendar  for 

BOSTON, 

New  England, 

N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois. 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabatna, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  *few  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

Sun 
Rises 

StJN 

Sets. 

MOON 
R.   &   S 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R.   tc  B. 

1 

M 

H.      M. 

6  36 

H.      M 

5  50 

H.      M 

4  11 

H.      M. 

6  34 

H.      M. 

5  51 

H.      M. 

4     8 

H.      M. 

6  33 

H.      M. 

5  53 

H.     M 

4    4 

H.      M. 

6  28 

H.     M. 

5  57 

H7     M. 

3  52 

2 

Tu 

6  34 

5  51 

4  51 

6  33 

5  52 

4  49 

6  32 

5  54 

4  46 

6  27 

5  58 

4  37 

3 

W 

6  33 

5  52 

5  26 

6  31 

5  54 

5  25 

6  30 

5  55 

5  23 

6  26 

5  59 

5  18 

4 

Th 

6  31 

5  53 

rises . 

6  30 

5  55 

rises . 

6  28 

5  56 

rises . 

6  25 

6    0 

rises. 

5 

Fr 

6  29 

5  54 

7    8 

6  28 

5  56 

7    8 

6  27 

5  57 

7    8 

6  23 

6    0 

7    6 

6 

Sa 

6  28 

5  56 

8  12 

'6  27 

5  51 

8  11 

6  26 

5  58 

8  10 

6  22 

6    1 

8    5 

7 

S 

6  26 

5  57 

9  15 

6  25 

5  58 

9  13 

6  24 

5  59 

9  10 

6  21 

6    2 

9    2 

8 

M 

6  24 

5  58 

10  10 

6  23 

5  59 

10  13 

6  22 

6    0 

10    9 

6  20 

6    3 

9  59 

9 

Tu 

6  23 

5  59 

11  14 

6  22 

6    0 

11  10 

6  21 

6    1 

11     6 

6  18 

6    4 

10  54 

10 

W 

6  2-1 

6    0 

A.M. 

6  20 

6     1 

A.M. 

6  20 

6.2 

A.M. 

6  17 

6    4 

11  46 

11 

Th 

6  19 

6    2 

12    9 

6  19 

6    2 

12    5 

6  18 

6    3 

12    1 

6  16 

6    5 

A.M. 

12 

Fr 

6  17 

6    3 

1    1 

6  17 

6    3 

12  56 

6  16 

6    4 

12  52 

6  15 

6    6 

12  37 

13 

Sa 

6  16 

6    4 

1  48 

6  15 

6    4 

1  44 

6  15 

6    5 

1  39 

6  13 

6    6 

1  24 

14 

S 

6  14 

6    5 

2  31 

6  14 

6     6 

2  27 

6  13 

6    6 

2  22 

6  12 

6    7 

2    8 

15 

M 

6  12 

6    6 

3  10 

6  12 

6    7 

3    6 

6  12 

6    7 

3    2 

6  11 

6    8 

2  50 

16 

Tu 

6  11 

6    7 

3  45 

6  10 

6     8 

3  42 

6  10 

6    8 

3  39 

6    9 

6    9 

3  29 

17 

W 

6    9 

6    9 

4  18 

6    9 

6     9 

4  16 

6    9 

6    9 

4  14 

6    8 

6    9 

4    6 

18 

Th 

6    7 

6  10 

4  49 

6    7 

6  10 

4  48 

6    7 

6  10 

447 

6    7 

6  10 

4  42 

19    Fr       1 

6    6 

6  11 

5  19 

6    6 

6  11 

5  19 

6    6 

6  11 

5  19 

6    6 

6  11 

5  18 

20 

Sa 

6    4 

6  12 

sets. 

6    4 

6  12 

sets. 

6    4 

6  12 

sets. 

6    4 

6  12 

sets. 

«1 

S 

6    2 

6  13 

7  57 

6    2 

6  13 

7  56 

6    2 

6  13 

7  54 

6    3 

6  12 

7  47 

22 

M 

6    0 

6  14 

9    8 

6    0 

6  14 

9    5 

6    1 

6  14 

9    3 

6    2 

6  13 

8  53 

23 

Tu 

5  59 

6  15 

10  18 

5  59 

6  15 

10  14 

5  59 

6  15 

10  11 

6    0 

6  14 

9  59 

24 

W 

5  57 

6  16 

11  25 

5  57 

6  16 

11  21 

5  58 

6  16 

11  17 

5  59 

6  14 

11    2 

25 

Th 

5  55 

6  18 

A.M. 

5  56 

6  17 

A.M. 

5  56 

6  17 

A.M. 

5  58 

6  15 

A.M. 

26 

Fr 

5  53 

6  19 

12  27 

5  54 

6  18 

12  23 

5  54 

6  18 

12  18 

5  56 

6  16 

12    3 

27 

Sa    - 

5  52 

6  20 

1  22 

5  52 

6  19 

1  17 

5  53 

6  19 

1  13 

5  55 

6  16 

12  59 

28 

S 

5  50 

6  21 

2    9 

5  50 

6  20 

2    6 

5  51 

6  20 

2    2 

5  54 

6  17 

1  50 

29, 

M 

-5  48 

6  22 

2  50 

5  49 

6  21 

2  48 

5  50 

6  20 

2  45 

5  53 

6  18 

2  35 

3d 

Tu 

5  46 

6  23 

3  26 

5  47 

6  22 

3  24 

5  48 

6  21 

3  22 

5  51 

6  18 

3  16 

31 

W 

5  45 

6  24 

3  59 

5  46 

6  23 

3  58 

5  47 

6  22 

3  57 

5  50 

6  19 

3  54 

SUN  ON   MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H.        M.        8 

Month 

H.       M.       8. 

Month 

H. 

M.       S. 

Month 

H.         M          8 

Month 

H. 

M.       3. 

1 

12  12  29 

8 

12  10  54 

14 

12 

9  18 

20 

12     7  34 

26 

12 

5  45 

2 

12  12  17 

9 

12  10  39 

15 

12 

9     1 

21 

12     7  16 

27 

12 

5  26 

3 

12  12     4 

10 

12  10  23 

16 

12 

8  44 

22 

12  .  6  58 

28 

12 

5     8 

4 

12  11  51 

11 

12  10     7 

17 

12 

8*27 

23 

12     6  40 

29 

12 

4  50 

5 

12  11  37 

12 

12     9  51 

18 

12 

8     9 

24 

12     6  21 

30 

12 

4  31 

6 

12  11  23 

13 

12     9  35 

19 

12 

7  51 

25 

12     6     3 

31 

12 

4  13 

7 

12  11     9 

TWILIGHT. 

Places. 

Mar. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Mar 

Begips,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Mar 

Begins,  A.M. 

Encs,  P.M. 

H.     M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.     M. 

H.     M. 

Boston 

1 

5     3 

7  23 

11 

4  46 

7  35 

21 

4  28 

7  47    • 

New  York 

1 

5     4 

7  22 

11 

4  48 

7  33 

21 

4  31 

7  45 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

5     5 

7  21 

11 

4  50 

7  31 

21 

4  34 

7  42 

Charleston 

1 

5    7 

7  19 

11 

4  54 

7  27 

21 

4  41. 

7  34 

4th  Month. 

APRIL,  1920. 

30  Days. 

s 
g 

1 

.1 

g 

o 
>. 

Q 

Calendar  for 

BOSTON, 

New  England, 

N.  Y.  State. 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

1  N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washingtoi^,  and    ■■ 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio. 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebra.ska. 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia.  Kentucky. 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado.  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia.  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas. 

Texas.  New  Mexico. 
Arizona,  and 

Southern  California. 

1 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

B.    4   S 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R.    &   3 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

moon 

R.   &   S 
H.      M 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
n.  &  a. 

.H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M 

H,      M 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M 

H.      M 

H.      M. 

1 

Th 

5  43 

6  26 

4  29 

5  44 

6  24 

4  29 

5  45 

G  23 

4  29 

5  49 

6  20 

4  29 

2 

Fr 

5  41 

6  27 

4  59 

5  42 

6  26 

5     0 

5  44 

6  24 

5     1 

5  47 

6  21 

5    4 

3 

Sa 

5  40 

6  28 

rises. 

5  41 

6  27 

rises. 

5  42 

6  25 

rises 

5  46 

6  21 

rises. 

4 

S 

5  38 

6  29 

8     2 

5  39 

6  28 

8    0 

5  40 

6  26 

7  57 

5  45 

6  22 

7  47 

5 

M 

5  36 

6  30 

9    2 

5  38 

6  29 

8  58 

5  39 

6  27 

8  55 

5  43 

6  23 

8  43 

6 

Tu 

5  34 

6  31 

9  58 

5  36 

6  30 

9  ^4 

5  37 

6  28 

9  50 

5  42 

6  24 

9  37 

7 

W 

5  33 

6  32 

10  52 

5  34 

6  31 

10  48 

5  36 

6  29 

10  43 

5  41 

6  24 

10  28 

S 

Th 

5  31 

6  33 

11  41 

5  33 

6  32 

11  36 

5  34 

6  30 

11  32 

5  40 

6  25 

11  17 

9 

Fr 

5  29 

6  34 

A.M. 

5  31 

6  33 

A.M. 

5  33 

8  31 

A.M. 

5  38 

6  26 

A.M. 

10 

Sa 

5  28 

6  36 

12  25 

5  29 

6  34 

12  21 

5  31 

6  S2 

12  17 

5  37 

6  26 

12    2 

11 

S 

5  26 

6  37 

1     5 

5  28 

6  35 

1     2 

5  30 

6  33 

12  58 

5  se 

6  27 

12  45 

12 

M 

5  24 

6  38 

1  42 

5  26 

6  36 

1  39 

5  28 

G  34 

1  35 

5  34 

6  28 

1  24 

13 

Tu 

.  5  23 

G39 

2  15 

5  25 

6  37 

2  12 

5  27 

6  35 

2  10 

5  33 

6  28 

2     1 

1.4 

W 

5  21 

6  40 

2  46 

5  23 

6  38 

2.45 

5  25 

6  36 

2  43 

5  32 

6  29 

2  37 

15 

Th 

5  19 

6  41 

3  16 

5  21 

6  39 

3  16 

5  24 

6  37 

3  15 

5  31 

6  30 

3  12 

16 

Fr 

5  18 

6  42 

3  47 

5  20 

6  40 

3  47 

5  22 

6  33 

3  48 

5  30 

6  31 

3  48 

17 

Sa 

5  16 

6  44 

4  18 

5  18 

6  41 

4  20 

5  21 

6  39 

4  22 

5  23 

6  31 

4  26 

18 

S 

5U 

6  45 

sets 

5  17 

.  6  42 

sets 

5  20 

6  40 

sets . 

5  27 

6  32 

sets. 

19 

M 

5  13 

6  46 

8    0 

5  15 

6  43 

7  57 

5  18 

6  41 

7  54 

5  26 

6  33 

7  42 

20 

Tu 

5  12 

6  47 

9  11 

5  14 

6  44 

9    7 

5  17 

6  42 

9    3 

5  25 

6  33 

8  49 

21 

W 

5  10 

6  48 

10  17 

5  12 

6  46 

10  13 

5  15 

6  43 

10    8 

5  24 

6  34 

9  53 

22 

Th 

5    9 

6  49 

11  16 

5  11 

6  47 

11  12 

5  14 

6  44 

11    7 

5  23 

G  35 

10  53 

23 

Fr 

5    7 

6  50 

A.M. 

5    9 

6  48 

A.M. 

5  12 

6  45 

11  59 

5  22 

6  36 

11  47 

24 

Sa 

5    5 

6  51 

12    7 

5    8 

6  49 

12    3 

5  11 

6  46 

A.M. 

5  20 

6  36 

A,M. 

25 

S 

5    4 

6  52 

12  50 

5    7 

6  50 

12  48 

5  10 

6  47 

12  44 

5  19 

6  37 

12  34 

26 

M 

5    2 

6  54 

1  28 

5    5 

6  51 

1  26 

5    9 

6  48 

1  24 

5  18 

6  38 

1  16 

27 

Tu 

5    1 

6  55 

2    1 

5    4 

6  52 

2    0 

5    7 

6  48 

1  59 

5  17 

6  38 

1  55 

28 

W 

4  59 

6  56 

2  32 

5    3 

6  53 

2  32 

5     6 

6  49 

2  32 

5  16 

6  39 

2  30 

29 

Th 

4  58 

6  57 

3  1 

5     1 

G  54 

3    2 

5    5 

6  50 

3    3 

5  15 

6  40 

3    5 

30 

Fr 

4  57 

6  58 

3  30 

5    0 

6  55 

3  32 

5    4 

6  51 

3  34 

5  14 

6  41 

3  39 

SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

DAY   OF 

Day  OF 

Day  of 

Month 

H. 

M.        S 

Month 

fl.        M.        S 

Month 

H.        M.        S 

Month 

H.        M.        S 

Month 

H.       M.        S. 

1 

12 

3  55 

7 

12     2     9 

13 

12     0  31 

19 

11   59     6 

25 

11   57  55 

2 

12 

3  37 

8 

12     1  52 

14 

12     0  16 

20 

11   58  53 

26 

11  57  45 

3 

12 

3  19 

9 

12     1  35 

15 

12     0     1 

21 

11  58  40 

27 

11  57  35 

4 

12 

3    .1 

10 

12     1   19 

16 

11  59  47 

22 

11  58  28 

28 

11  57  26 

5 

12 

2  43 

11 

12     1     3 

17 

11  59  33 

23 

11   58   17 

29 

11  57  17 

6 

12 

2  26 

12 

12     0  47 

18 

11  59  19 

24 

11   58     6 

30 

11  57     9 

TWILIGHT. 

PLACES. 

Apr. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Apr. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Apr. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

B.     M. 

H.      M. 

H.     M. 

H.      M. 

Boston 

1 

4     7 

8     2 

11 

3  47 

8  16 

21 

3  27 

8  32 

New  York 

1 

4  10 

7  58 

11 

3  51 

8  12 

21 

3  32 

8  26 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

4  14 

7  54 

11 

3  57 

8     7 

21 

3  39 

8.20 

Charleston 

1 

4  25 

7  43 

11 

4  11 

7  52 

21 

3  57 

8     2 

5th  Month. 


MAY,  1920 


31  Days. 


2 

0 
O 

« 

^ 

1 

'S 

B 

i 

1 

Sa 

2 

S 

3 

M 

4 

Tu 

5 

W 

6 

Th 

7 

Fr 

8 

Sa 

9 

S 

10 

M 

11 

Tu 

12 

W 

13 

Th 

14 

Fr 

15 

Sa 

16 

S 

17 

M 

18 

Tu 

19 

W 

20 

Th 

21 

Fr 

22 

Sa 

23 

S 

24 

M 

25 

Tu 

26 

W 

27 

Th 

28 

Fr 

29 

Sa 

30 

S 

31 

M 

Calendar  for 

Boston., 

New  England , 

N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 


Sun 

Sun 

Rises 

Sets 

H.      M. 

H.     M. 

4  56 

6  59 

4  54 

7     0 

4  53 

7    2 

4  51 

7    3 

4  50 

7    4 

4  49 

7    5 

4  48 

7    6 

4  46 

7    7 

4  45 

7    8 

4  44 

7    9 

4  43 

7  10 

4  42 

7  11 

4  41 

7  12 

4  40 

7  13 

4  39 

7  14 

4  38 

7  15 

4  37 

7  16 

4  36 

7  17 

4  35 

7  18 

4  34 

7  19 

4  33 

7  20 

4  32 

7  21 

4  31 

7  22 

4  31 

7  23 

4  30 

7  24 

4  29 

7  25 

4  28 

7  26 

4  28 

7  27 

4  27 

7  28 

4  27 

7  28 

4  26 

7  29 

Moon 

R.  A  s 


H.     M. 

4     1 
rises . 

7  49 

8  44 

9  35 

10  21 

11  3 

11  40 
A.M. 

12  14 
12  45 

1  15 

1  44 

2  14 

2  47 

3  23 

4  5 
sets. 

9    3 
9  59 

10  47 

11  28 
A.M. 

12  3 
12  35 

1    5 

1  34 

2  3 

2  34 

3  8 
3  46 


Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 


Sun 
Rises 


M 

59 
57 
56 
55 
54 
52 
51 
50 
49 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
43 
42 


4  41 


40 
39 
38 
38 
37 
4  36 
4  35 
4  35 


34 
33 
33 
32 
32 
31 


Sun  Moon 
Sets.  k.  a  s 


H.   M. 

6  56 
6  57 
6  58 
6  59 


0 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

22 

23 

24 


H.   M. 

4  3 
rises 

7  46 

8  40 

9  31 
10  17 

10  59 

11  37 
A.M. 

12  11 
12  43 


1  14 

1  44 

2  15 

2  49 

3  26 

4  9 


sets 

8  58 

9  55 

10  44 

11  26 
A.M. 

12  2 
12  35 

1  6 

1  35 

2  6 

2  38 

3  12 
3  50 


Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

MissQurl,  Kansas. 

Colorado,  Uta-h, 

Nelftida,  and 

Central  California. 


Sun 

Sun 

Rises 

Sets. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

5     2 

6  52 

5     1 

6  53 

5    0 

6  54 

4  59 

6  55 

4  58 

6  56 

4  57 

6  57 

4  56 

6  58 

4  54 

6  59 

4  53 

7    0 

4  52 

7    1 

4  51 

7    2 

4  50 

7    3 

4  49 

7    4 

4  48 

7    4 

4  48 

7    5 

4  47 

7    6 

4  46 

7    7 

4  45 

7    8 

4  44 

7    9 

4  43 

7  10 

4  43 

7  11 

4  42 

7  12 

4  41 

7  12 

4  41 

7  13 

4  40 

7  14 

4  39 

7  15 

4  39 

7  16 

4  38 

7  16 

4  38 

7  17 

4  37 

7  18 

4  37 

7  18 

Moon 

R.   &  3 


H.      M. 

4     6 
rises . 

7  42 

8  36 

9  26 
10  12 

10  55 

11  33 
A.M. 

12  8 
12  41 


1  13 

1  44 

2  16 
2  51 

30 
13 


3 
4 
sets. 

8  54 

9  51 

10  40 

11  23 
A.M. 

12  0 
12  34 

1     6 

1  37 

2  8 

2  41 

3  16 
3  55 


Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 


Sun 
Rises 


M 

13 

12 

11 

10 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

59 


4  59 


58 
57 
57 
56 
56 
4  55 
4  55 
55 
54 
54 
54 
53 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Sun  Moon 
Sets.  r.  *  8. 


H.  M 

6  41 
6  42 
6  43 
6  44 
6  44 
6  45 
6  46 
6  46 
6  47 
6  48 
6  49 
6  49 
6  50 
6  51 
6  52 
6  52 
6  53 
6  54 
6  54 
6  55 
6  56 
6  56 
6  57 
6  58 
6  58 

6  59 

7  0 


7 
7 
7 
7 


H.  M. 

4  14 
rises. 

7  29 

8  21 

9  11 
9  58 

10  41 

11  21 

11  59 
A  M. 

12  34 


9 

43 
19 
57 
39 
4  26 
sets. 

8  39 

9  37 

10  29 

11  14 

11  55 
A.M. 

12  32 
1  7 

1  41 

2  15 

2  51 

3  29 

4  9 


. 

SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINCTON< 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

9 

Day  of 

MONTri 

H.        M.        8 

Month 

H.        M.        S 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

H.       M.       3. 

1 

11  57     1 

8 

11  56  22 

14 

11  56  11 

20 

11  56  22 

26 

11  56  51 

2 

11  66  54 

9 

11  56  19 

15 

11  56  12 

21 

11  56  26 

27 

11  56  58 

3 

11  56  47 

10 

11  56  16 

16 

11  56  13 

22 

11  56  30 

28 

11  57     5 

4 

11  56  41 

11 

11  56  14 

17 

11  56  14 

23 

11  56  34 

28 

11  57  12 

5 

11  56  35 

12 

11  56  13 

18 

11  56  16 

24 

11  56  40 

30 

11  57  20 

6 

11  56  30 

13 

11  56  12 

19 

11  56  19 

25 

11  56  45 

31 

11  57  29 

7 

11  56  26 

- 

TWILICHT. 

^ 

Places. 

May. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

May. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

May. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.     M. 

H.     M. 

B.     M. 

B.     M. 

B.     M. 

e.   M. 

Boston 

1 

3     7 

,    8  48 

11 

2  48 

9     5 

21 

2  32 

9  22 

New  York 

1 

3  14 

8  41 

11 

2  57 

8  56 

21 

2  42 

9  11 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

3  22 

8  33 

11 

3    6 

8  47 

21 

2  53 

9     1 

Charleston 

1 

3  43 

8  12 

11 

3  31 

8  22 

21 

3  21 

8  32 

6th  Month. 

JUNE,  1920. 

30  Days. 

f 

e 

1 

Q 

Calendar  for 

B08T0N, 

New  England, 

N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 
■  New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virgiiria,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Ai'izona,  and 
Southern  California. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets.- 

Moon 
R.  &  s 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

MOO?J 
R.   &  3. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M 

H.      M 

H        M. 

H.      M 

H.      M. 

H        M 

H.      M 

H.      M. 

B.      M. 

H.     Jl. 

'1 

Tu 

4  26 

7  3Q 

rises. 

4  31 

7  23 

rises . 

4  36 

7  19 

rises . 

4  53 

7    3 

rises. 

2 

W 

4  25 

7  31 

8  19 

4  30 

7  25 

8  14 

4  36 

7  20 

8  10 

4  53 

7     3 

7  55 

3 

Th 

4  25 

7  32 

9     2 

4  30 

7  26 

8  58 

4  36 

7  21 

.  8  53 

4  52 

7    4 

8  39 

4 

Fr 

4  24 

7  32 

9  40 

4  30 

7  27 

9  37 

4  35 

7  21 

9  33 

4  52 

7     4 

9  21 

5 

Sa 

4  24 

7  33 

10  16 

4  29 

7  28 

10  12 

4  35 

7  22 

10     9 

4  52 

7    5 

9  59 

6 

S 

4  24 

7  34 

10  47 

4  29 

7  28 

10  45 

4  35 

7  22 

10  42 

4  52 

7     5 

10  34 

7 

M 

4  23 

7  34 

11  17 

4  29 

7  29 

11  16 

4  34 

723 

11  14 

4  52 

7    6 

11     8 

8 

Tu 

4  23 

7  35 

11  46 

4  28 

7  29 

11  45 

4  34 

7  24 

11  44 

4  52 

7    6 

11  42 

9 

W 

4  23 

7  36 

A.M. 

4  28 

7  30 

A.M. 

4  34 

7  24 

A.M. 

4  52 

7    7 

A.M. 

10 

Th 

4  23 

7  36 

12  14 

4  28 

7  30 

12  15 

4  34 

7  25 

12  15 

4  51 

7    7 

12  16 

11 

Fr 

4  23 

7  36 

12  44 

4  28 

7  31 

12  46 

4  34 

7  25 

12  48 

4  51 

7    8 

12  52 

12 

Sa 

4  22 

7  37 

1  18 

4  28 

7  32 

1  20 

4  34 

7  26 

1  23 

4  51 

7    8 

1  30 

13 

S 

4  22 

7  37 

1  55 

4  28 

7  32 

1  59 

4  34 

7  26 

2    3 

4  51 

7    8 

2  13 

14 

M 

4  22 

7  38 

2  39 

>  28 

7  32 

2  44 

4  34 

7  26 

2  49 

4  51 

7    9 

3    2 

15 

Tu 

4  22 

7  38 

3  32 

4  28 

7  33 

3  37 

4  34 

7  27 

,  3  42 

4  52 

7    9 

3  58 

16 

W 

4  22 

7  39 

sets. 

4  28 

7.33 

sets. 

4  34 

7  27 

sets. 

4  52 

7  10 

sets. 

17 

Th 

4  22 

7  39 

8  37 

4  28 

7  34 

8  34 

4  34 

7  28 

8  30 

4  52 

7  10 

8  17 

18 

Fr 

4  22 

7  39 

9  23 

4  28 

7  34 

9  20 

4  34 

7  28 

9  17 

4  52 

7  10 

9    7 

19 

Sa 

4  22 

7  40 

10    2 

■4  28 

7  34 

10    0 

4  34 

7  28 

9  58 

4  52 

7  10 

9  51 

20 

S 

4  23 

7  40 

10  36 

4  28 

7  34 

10  35 

4  34 

■7  28 

10  34 

4  52 

7  11 

10  31 

21 

M 

4  23 

7  40 

11     8 

4  28 

7  35 

11     8 

4  34 

7  29 

11     8 

4  52 

7  11 

11    8 

22 

Tu 

4  23 

7  40 

11  37 

4  29 

7  35 

11  38 

4  35 

7  29 

11  40 

4  52 

7  11 

11  43 

23 

W 

4  23 

7  41 

A.M. 

4  29 

7  35 

A.M. 

4  35 

7  29 

A.M. 

4  53 

7  11 

A.M. 

24 

Th 

4  24 

7  41 

12    7 

4  29 

7  35 

12    9 

4  35 

7  29 

12  11 

4  53 

7  11 

12  17 

25 

Fr 

4  24 

7  41 

12  38 

4  30 

7  35 

12  41 

4  36 

7  29 

12  44 

4  53 

7  11 

12  52 

26 

Sa 

4  24 

7  41 

1  10 

4  30 

7  35 

1  14 

4-36 

7  29 

1  18 

4  54 

7  12 

1  29 

27 

S 

4  25 

7  41 

1  46 

4  30 

7  35 

1  51 

4  36 

7  29 

1  55 

4  54 

7  12 

2    8 

28 

M 

4  25 

7  41 

2  26 

4  31 

7  35 

2  31 

4  37 

7  29 

2  36 

4  54 

7  12 

2  51 

29 

Tu 

4  26 

7  41 

3  10 

4  31 

7  35 

3  15 

4  37 

7  29 

3  21 

4  55 

7  12 

3  36 

30 

•    • 

W 

4  26 

7  41 

3  58 

4  32 

7  35 

4    3 
•  ••■-*• 

4  37 

7  29 

4    8 

4  55 

7  12 

4  24 

SUN  ON  MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  OF 

Day  OF 

Day  of 

' 

Day  OFl 

Day  of 

MONTH 

H.        M.         S 

MONTH 

e.     M.     8. 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

MONTH 

H. 

M.        S. 

MONTH 

H. 

M.       8. 

1 

11  57  38 

7 

11   58  38 

13 

11  59  49 

19 

12 

1     7 

25 

12 

2  24 

2 

11  57  47 

8 

11   58  49 

14 

12     0     2 

20 

12 

1  20 

26 

12 

2  37 

3 

11  57  56 

9 

11   59  '  1 

15 

12     0  15 

21> 

12 

1  33 

27 

12 

2  49 

4 

11  58     6 

10 

11  59  12 

16 

12     0  28 

22 

12 

1  ^6 

28 

12 

3     2 

5 

11  58  16 

11 

11  59  25 

17 

12     0  41 

23 

12 

1  59 

29 

12 

3  14 

6 

11  58  27 

[    12 

11   59  37 

18 

12     0  54 

24 

12 

2  12 

30 

12 

3  26 

TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

June. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

June. 

Begins,  A..M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

June 

Begins,  a  m 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.      M. 

B.     M. 

H.    u. 

H.      M. 

H.     M. 

H.      M. 

Boston — 

1 

2  18 

9  38 

11 

2  10 

9  50 

21 

2      8 

9  55 

New  York 

1 

2  29 

9  26 

11 

2  23 

9  36 

21 

2  22 

9  41 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

2  42 

9  14 

11 

2  36 

9  23 

21 

2  35 

9  28 

Charleston 

1 

3  14 

8  42 

11 

3  10 

8  49 

21 

3  10 

8  53 

7th  Month. 

JULY,  1920. 

31  Days. 

§ 

o 

'•5 

Q> 

1 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  England, 

N.  Y.  State. 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  York  Citt, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraslta, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

i 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
n.  &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

SUN 
SET3. 

Moon 
n.  &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R.   &  8 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  A  s. 

1 

Th 

H.      M. 

4  26 

H.      M 

7  41 

H.      M. 

rises . 

H.     M. 

4  32 

H.      M. 

7  35 

H.      M. 

rises. 

H.      M 

4  38 

H.      M. 

7  29 

H.      M. 

rises 

H.      M. 

4  56 

H.      M. 

7  12 

H.     M. 

rises. 

2 

Fr 

4  27 

7  40 

8  18 

4  33 

7  35 

8  14 

4  38 

7  29 

8  11 

4  56 

7  12 

8    0 

3 

Sa 

4  28 

7  40 

8  51 

4  33 

7  35 

8  48 

4  39 

7  29 

8  45 

4  56 

.7  12 

8  36 

4 

S 

4  28 

7  40 

9  21 

4  34 

7  34 

9  19 

4  39 

7  29 

9  17 

4  57 

7  11 

9  11 

5 

M 

4  29 

7  40 

9  50 

4  34 

7  34 

9  49 

4  40 

7  28 

9  48 

4  57 

7  11 

9  44 

6 

Tu 

4  29 

7  39 

10  18 

4  35 

7  34 

10  18 

4  40 

7  28 

10  18 

4  57 

7  11 

10  18 

7 

W 

4  30 

7  39 

10  47 

4  36 

7  34 

10  48 

4  41 

7  28 

10  49 

4  58 

7  11 

10  52 

8 

Th 

4  31 

7  39 

11  18 

4  36 

7  33 

11  20 

4  42 

7  28 

11  22 

4  59 

7  11 

11  28 

9 

Fr 

4  31 

7  38 

11  52 

4  37 

7  33 

11  55 

4  42 

7  27 

11  58 

4  59 

7  11 

A.M. 

10 

Sa 

4  32 

7  38 

A.M. 

4  37 

7  33 

A.M. 

4  43 

7  27 

A.M. 

5    0 

7  10 

12    8 

11 

S 

4  33 

7  37 

12  32 

4  38 

7  32 

12  36 

4  44 

7  27 

12  40 

5,    0 

7  10 

12  52 

12 

M 

4  34 

7  37 

1  18 

4  39 

7  32 

1  23 

4  44 

7  26 

1  28 

5     1 

7  10 

1  42 

13 

Tu 

4  34 

7  36 

2  13 

4  40 

7  31 

2  18 

4  45 

7  26 

2  24 

5    1 

7    9 

2  40 

14 

W 

4  35 

7  36 

3  17 

4  40 

7  31 

3  22 

4  46 

7  25 

3  27 

5    2 

7    9 

3  43 

15 

Th 

4  36 

7  35 

sets. 

4  41 

7  30 

sets. 

4  46 

7  25 

sets. 

5    2 

7    9 

sets. 

16 

Fr 

4  37 

7  34 

*7  56 

4  42 

7  30 

7  53 

4  47 

7  24 

7  50 

5  .3 

7    8 

7  42 

17 

Sa 

4  38 

7  34 

8  33 

4  43 

7  29 

8  32 

4  48 

7  24 

8  30 

5    4 

7    8 

8  25 

18 

S 

4  39 

7  33 

9    7 

4  44 

7  28 

9    6 

4  49 

7  23 

9    6 

5    4 

7    7 

9    4 

19 

M 

4  40 

7  32 

9  38 

4  44 

7  28 

9  39 

4  50 

7  22 

9  40 

5    5 

7    7 

9  41 

?0 

Tu 

4  40 

7  32 

10    9 

4  45 

7  27 

10  10 

4  50 

7  22 

10  12 

5    6 

7    6 

10  17 

21 

W 

4  41 

7  31 

10  40 

4  46 

7  26 

10  42 

4  51 

7  21 

10  45 

5    6 

7    6 

10  53 

22 

Th 

4  42 

7  30 

11  12 

4  47 

7  25 

11  16 

4  52 

7  20 

11  19 

5    7 

7    5 

11.30 

23 

Fr 

4  43 

7  29 

U  47 

4  48 

7  24 

1151 

4  53 

7  19 

11  56 

5    8 

7    5 

A.M. 

24 

Sa 

4  44 

7  28 

A.M. 

4  49 

7  24 

A.M. 

4  54 

7  19 

A.M. 

5    8 

7    4 

12    8 

25 

S 

4  45 

7  27 

12  26 

4  50 

7  23 

12  30 

4  54 

7  18 

12  35 

5    9 

7    3 

12  50 

26 

M 

4  46 

7  26 

1     8 

4  50 

7  22 

1  13 

4  55 

7  17 

I  18 

5  10 

7    3 

1  34 

27 

Tu 

4  47 

7  25 

1  55 

4  51 

7  21 

2    0 

4.56 

7  16 

2    5 

5  10 

7    2 

2  21 

28 

W 

4  48 

7  24 

2  46 

4  52 

7  20 

2  51 

4  57 

7  15 

2  56 

5  11 

7    1 

3  11 

29 

Th 

4  49 

7  23 

3,40 

4  53 

7  19 

3  44 

4  58 

7  14 

3  49 

5  12 

7    1 

4    3 

30 

Fr 

4  50 

7  22 

rises . 

4  54 

7  18 

rises. 

4  59 

7  13 

rises . 

5  12 

7    0 

rises. 

31 

Sa 

4  51 

7  21 

7  25 

4  55 

7  17 

7  23 

5    0 

7  12 

7  20 

5  13 

6  59 

7  13 

SUN    ON    MERIDIAN 

OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  or 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H. 

M.        S 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

H. 

M.        S 

Month 

H.        M.        S 

Month 

H. 

M.        8. 

1 

12 

3  37 

8 

12    -4  50 

14 

12 

5  38 

20 

12     6     9 

26 

12 

6  20 

2 

12 

3  48 

9 

12     4  59 

15 

12 

5  45 

21 

12     6  12 

27 

12 

6  19 

3 

12 

4     0 

10 

12     5     8 

16 

12 

5  51 

22 

12     6   15 

28 

12 

6  18 

4' 

12 

4   10 

11 

12     5  16 

17 

12 

5-56 

§2 

12     6  17 

29 

12 

6  17 

5 

12 

4  21 

12 

12     5  24 

18 

12 

6     1 

24 

12     6  19 

30 

12 

6  14 

6 

12 

4  31 

13 

12     5  31 

19 

12 

6     5 

25 

12     6  19 

31 

12 

6  12 

>    7 

12 

4  41 

TWI 

LIGHT. 

places. 

July 

Begins,  A  M 

Ends,  P.M. 

July 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

July 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.      M.  ■ 

H.     M. 

H.     M. 

H.      M. 

H.     M. 

H.     M. 

Boston 

1 

2  13 

9  54 

11 

2  24 

9  46 

21 

2  38 

9  34 

New  York 

1 

2  26 

9  40 

11 

2  36 

9  34 

21 

2  49 

9  23 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

2  40 

9  27 

11 

2  48 

9  22 

21 

3    0 

9  12 

Charleston 

1 

3  14 

8  53 

11 

3  20 

8  50 

21 

3  29 

8  43 

8th  Month. 


AUGUST,  1920. 


31  Days. 


1 

o 

Day  of  the  Week. 

1 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  England, 

N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut^ 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alahama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  .and 
Southern  California. 

Q 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon 
R.  *  s. 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  iSi  s 

SUN 

Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

Sun 

RISES . 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  ^b  s. 

1 

H.     M. 

4  52 

H.     M. 

7  20 

H      M. 

7  54 

H.     M. 

4-56 

H.     M. 

7  16 

H.      M. 

7  53 

H.     M. 

5     0 

H.     M. 

7  11 

H.     M. 

7  52 

H.     M. 

5  14 

H.     M. 

6  58 

H.     M. 

7  47 

2 

M 

4  53 

7  19 

8  23 

4  57 

7  15 

8  23 

5     1 

7  10 

8  22 

5  14 

6  57 

8  21 

3 

Tu 

4  54 

7  17 

8  52 

4  58 

7  13 

8  52 

5     2 

7    9 

8  53 

5  15 

6  56 

8  55 

4 

W 

4  55 

7  16 

9  22 

4-59 

7  12 

9  23 

5     3 

7     8 

9  25 

5  16 

6  56 

0  30 

5 

Tb 

4  56 

7  15 

9  54 

5    0 

7  11 

9  57 

5     4 

7    7 

10    0 

5  16 

G  55 

10    8 

6 

Fr 

4  57 

7  14 

10  31 

5     1 

7  10 

10  35 

5     5 

7    6 

10  38 

5  17 

6  54 

10  49 

7 

Sa 

4  58 

7  12 

11  13 

5    2 

7    9 

11  18 

5     6 

7    5 

11  22 

5  18 

6  53 

11  36 

8 

S 

4  59 

7  11 

A.M. 

5    3 

7    7 

A.M. 

5     7 

7    4 

A.M. 

5  18 

6  52 

A.M. 

9 

M 

5    0 

7  10 

12    3 

5    4 

7    6 

12     8 

5     8 

7    2 

12  13 

5  19 

6  51 

12  28 

10 

Tu 

5'    1 

7    8 

1     1 

5    5 

7    5 

1     C 

5     8 

7     1 

1  11 

5  20 

6  50 

1  27 

11 

W 

5    2 

7    7 

2    6 

5    6 

7    4 

2  11 

5     9 

7    0 

2  16 

5  20 

6  49 

2-31 

12 

Th 

5    3 

7    6 

3  16 

5    7 

7    2 

3  20 

5  10 

6  59 

3  25 

5  21 

6  48 

3  38 

13 

Fr 

5    4 

7    4 

sets. 

5    8 

7    1 

sets. 

5  11 

6  58 

sets 

5  22 

6  47 

sets. 

14 

Sa 

5    6 

7    3 

7    3 

5    9 

7    0 

7    2 

5  12 

6  56 

7     1 

5  22 

6  46 

6  57 

15 

S 

5    7 

7    1 

7  36 

5  10 

6  58 

7  36 

5  13 

6  55 

7  36 

5  23 

6  45 

7  36 

16 

M 

5    8 

7.    0 

8    8 

5  11 

6  57 

8    9 

5  14 

6  54 

8  10 

5  24 

6  44 

8  13 

17 

Tu 

5    9 

6  58 

8  39 

5  12 

6  56 

8  41 

5  15 

6  52 

8  44 

5  24 

6  43 

8  50 

18 

W 

5  10 

6  57 

9  12 

5  13 

6  54 

9  15 

5  16 

6  51 

9  18 

5  25 

6  42 

9  27 

19 

Th 

5  11 

6  55 

9  47 

5  14 

6  53 

9  50 

5  17 

6  50 

9  54 

5  26 

6  40 

10  06 

20 

Fr 

5  12 

6  54 

10  24 

5  15 

6  51 

10  28 

5  18 

6  48 

10  33 

5  26 

6  39 

10  47 

21 

Sa 

5  13 

6  52 

11    5 

5  16 

6  50 

11  10 

5  18 

6  47 

11  15 

5  27 

6  38 

11  30 

22 

S 

5  14 

6  51 

11  50 

5  17 

6  48 

11  55 

5  19 

6  45 

A.M. 

5  28 

6  37 

A.M. 

23 

M 

5  15 

6  49 

A.M. 

5  18 

6  47 

A.M. 

5  20 

6  44 

12     1 

5  28 

6  36 

12  16 

24 

Tu 

5  16 

6  48 

12  40 

5  19 

6  45 

12  45 

5  21 

6  43 

12  50 

5  29 

6  35 

1     5 

25 

W 

5  17 

6  46 

1  33 

5  20 

6  44 

1  37 

5  22 

6  41 

1  42 

5  30 

6  34 

1  56 

26 

Th 

5  18 

6  44 

2  28 

5  21 

6  42 

2  32 

5  23 

6  40 

2  37 

5  30 

6  32 

2  49 

27 

Fr 

5  19 

6  43 

3  26 

5  22 

6  41 

3  30 

5  24 

6  38 

3  34 

5  31 

6  31 

3  44 

28 

Sa 

5  20 

6  41 

4  26 

5  23 

6  39 

4  29 

5  25 

6  37 

4  32 

5  32 

6  30 

4  40 

29 

S 

5  22 

6  40 

rises. 

5  24 

6  38 

rises . 

5  26 

6  35 

rises 

5  m 

6  29 

rises. 

30 

M 

5  23 

6  38 

6  55 

5  25 

6  36 

6  56 

5  27 

6  34 

6  56 

5  33 

6  27 

6  57 

31 

Tu 

5  24 

6  36 

7  26 

5  26 

6  34 

7  27 

5  28 

6  32 

7  28 

I  5  34 

6  26 

7  32 

SUN 

ON    MERIDIAN 

OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  op 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

a. 

M.        S. 

Month 

H. 

M.       S. 

Month 

H. 

M.        S 

Month 

e. 

M.        S. 

Month 

H. 

M.       S. 

1 

12 

6     8 

8 

12 

5  28 

14 

12 

4  31 

20 

12 

3  15 

26 

12 

1  42 

2 

12 

6     4 

9 

12 

5  20 

15 

12 

4  20 

21 

12 

3     1 

27 

12 

1  24 

3 

12 

6     0 

10 

12 

5  11 

16 

12 

4     8 

22 

12 

2  46 

28 

12 

1     7 

4 

12 

5,  54 

11 

12 

5-,  2 

17 

12 

3  56 

23 

12 

2  30 

29 

12  i 

0  49 

5 

12 

5  49 

12 

12 

4  52 

18 

12 

3  43 

24 

12 

2  15 

30 

12i 

0  31 

6 

12 

5  42 

13 

12 

4  42 

19 

12 

3  29 

25 

12 

1  58 

31 

12 

0:i2 

7 

12 

5  35 

1 

TWILIGHT. 

Places. 

Aug. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends',  P.M. 

Aug. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Aug 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.      M. 

H.    ,M. 

H.     M. 

B.     M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

Boston 

1 

2  56  . 

9   16 

11 

3  12 

8  57 

21 

3   28 

8  37 

New  York 

1 

3     5 

9     7 

11 

3  21 

8  49 

21 

3  34 

8  31 

Wash'ton.. 

.1 

3  14 

8  57 

11 

3  28 

8  42 

21 

3  41 

8  24     . 

Charleston 

1 

3  40 

8  32 

11 

3  50 

8  20 

21 

3  59 

8     7 

9th  Month. 

SEPTEMBER, 

1920. 

30  Days. 

J3 
§ 

o 

o 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  England, 

N.  Y.  State. 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

,   New  York  City, 

•        ConnecUcut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington. 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana.  Arkansas, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

1 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

MOON 
R.    A   S 

Sun 
Rises 

SUN 

Sets. 

MOON 
R     &    3 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  a 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  *  s. 

H.      M. 

H.      M 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.     M. 

H.     M. 

H.      M. 

H.     M. 

H.     M. 

H.     M. 

1 

w 

5  25 

6  34 

7  58 

5  26 

6  33 

8    0 

5  28 

6  31 

8     3 

5  34 

6  25 

8    9 

2 

Th 

5  26 

6  33 

8  33 

5  27 

6  31 

8  36 

5  29 

6  29 

8  40 

5  35 

6  24 

8  50 

3 

Fr 

5  27 

6  31 

9  14 

5  28 

6  29 

9  18 

5  30 

6  28 

9  22 

5  36 

6  22 

9  35 

4 

Sa 

5  28 

6  29 

10     0 

5  29 

6  28 

10     5 

5-31 

6  26 

10  10 

5  36 

6  21 

10  24 

5 

S 

5  29 

6  28 

10  54 

5  30 

6  26 

10  59 

5  32 

6  24 

11     4 

5  37 

6  20 

11  19 

6 

M 

5  30 

6  26 

11  54 

5  31 

6  24 

11  59 

5  33 

6  23 

A.M. 

5  38 

6  18 

A.M. 

7 

Tu 

5  31 

6  24 

A.M. 

5  32 

6  23 

A.M. 

5  34 

6  21 

12    4 

5  38 

6  17 

12  20 

8 

W 

5  32 

6  22 

1     0 

5  33 

6  21 

1     5 

5  35 

6  20 

1  10 

5  39 

6  16 

1  23 

9 

Th 

5  33 

6  21 

2  10 

a  34 

6  20 

2  14 

5  36 

6  18 

2  18 

5  39 

6  14 

2  29 

10 

Fr 

5  34 

6  19 

3  21 

5  35 

6  18 

3  24 

5  36 

6  17 

3  27 

5  40 

6  13 

3  35 

n 

Sa 

5  35 

6  17 

4  32 

5  36 

6  16 

i  34 

5  37 

6  15 

4  36 

5  41 

6  12 

4  40 

12 

S 

5  36 

6  15 

sets 

5  37 

6  14 

sets. 

5  38 

6  13 

sets 

5  41 

6  10 

sets. 

13 

M 

5  37 

6  14 

6  37 

5  38 

6  13 

6  38 

5  39 

6  12 

6  40 

5  42 

6    9 

6  45 

14 

Tu 

5  38 

6  12 

7  10 

5  39 

6  11 

7  12 

5  40 

6  10 

7  15 

5  43 

6    8 

7  22 

15 

W 

5  40 

6  10 

7  44 

5  40 

6    9 

7  47 

5  41 

6    9 

7  51 

5  43 

6    6 

8    1 

16 

Th 

5  41 

6    8 

8  21 

5  41 

6    8 

8  25 

5  42 

6    7 

8  29 

5  44 

6    5 

8  42 

17 

Fr 

5  42 

6    6 

9     1 

5  42 

6    6 

9     6 

5  43 

6    5 

9  10 

5  45 

6    4 

9  25 

18 

Sa 

5  43 

6    5 

9  45 

5  43 

6    4 

9  50 

5  44 

6    4 

9  55 

5  45 

6    2 

10  10 

19 

S 

5  44 

6    3 

10  33 

5  44 

6    3 

10  38 

5  45 

6,    2 

10  43 

5  46 

6    1 

10  58 

20 

M 

5  45 

6    1 

11  24 

5  45 

0     1 

11  29 

5  46 

6     1 

11  34 

5  46 

6    0 

11  48 

21 

Tu 

5  46 

6    0 

A.M. 

5  46 

5  59 

A.M. 

5  46 

5  59 

A.M. 

5  47 

5  58 

A.M. 

22 

W 

5  47 

5  58 

12  18 

5  47 

5  58 

12  23 

5  47 

5  57 

12  27 

5  47 

5  57 

12  40 

i3 

Th    ' 

5  48 

5  56 

1  15 

5  48 

5  56 

1  19 

5  48 

5  56 

1  23 

5  48 

5  56 

1  34 

24 

Fr 

5  49 

5  54 

2  14 

5  49 

5  54 

2  17 

5  49 

5  54 

2  20 

5,49 

5  54 

2  29 

25 

Sa 

5  50 

5  52 

3  15 

5  50 

5  52 

3  17 

5  50 

5  53 

3  19 

5  50 

5  53 

3  25 

26 

S 

5  51 

5  51 

4  17 

5  51 

5  51 

4  18 

5  51 

5  51 

4  19 

5  50 

5  52 

4  22 

27 

M 

5  52 

5  49 

rises . 

5  52 

5  49 

rises 

5  52 

5  49 

rises. 

5  51 

5  50 

rises. 

28 

Tu 

5  54 

5  47 

5  58 

5  53 

5  48 

6    0 

5  53 

5  48 

6    2 

5  52 

5  49 

6    9 

29 

W 

5  55 

5  45 

6  34 

5  54 

5  46 

6  37 

5  54 

5  46 

6  40 

5  52 

5  48 

6  49 

30 

Th 

5  56 

5  44 

7  13 

5  55 

5  44 

7  17 

5  55 

5  45 

7  21 

5  53 

5  46 

7  33 

SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

iDay  of 

DAT  OF 

Day  of 

month 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

H          M.        3. 

MONTH 

H.        M.        3 

MONTH 

H.        M.         S 

MONTH 

H.        M.        3. 

1 

11   59  54 

7 

11   57  56 

13 

11  55  51 

19 

11  53  44 

25 

11  51   39 

■2 

11  59  35 

8 

11  57  35 

14 

11  55  30 

20 

11   53  23 

26 

11   51    18 

3 

11  59  15 

9 

11   57  15 

15 

11  55     9 

21 

11   53     2 

27 

11  50  58 

-^'4i 

11  58  56 

10 

11   56  54 

16 

11  54  48 

22 

11  52  41 

28 

11  50  38 

•>-5 

11  58  36 

11 

11   56  33 

17 

11   54  27 

23 

11   52  20 

29 

11   50  18 

'6 

11  58  16 

12 

11   56  12 

18 

11  54     6 

•24 

11  51  59 

30 

11  49  58 

TWILIGHT. 

;  Places. 

Sept. 

Begins,  a.m 

Ends,  P.M. 

Sept. 

Begins,  a  m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Sept 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

B.      M.     I 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

-H.     M. 

H.      M. 

H.     M. 

Boston 

1 

3  44 

8  15 

11 

3  58 

7  54   , 

21 

4  11 

7  34  ,, 

New  York 

1 

3  49 

8  10 

11 

4     2 

7  50 

21 

4  14 

7  32 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

3  54 

8     5 

11 

4     6 

7  47 

21 

4  17 

7  29 

Charleston 

1 

4     9 

7  51 

11 

"4  17 

7  36 

21 

4  25 

7  21 

lOth  Month. 

OCTOBER, 

1920. 

31  Days. 

i 

o 

1 

o 

2 

Calendar  lor 

Boston, 

New  England, 

N.  Y   State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  Califoi;nia. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama,- 

'  T..oui3iana,  Arkansas^ 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

Sun 
Rises 

SUN 

Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moo  In 
R.    &   S 

Sun 
Rises  . 

Sun 
Sets. 

MOOM 
R.  &  9. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      11. 

H.      M. 

H.      M 

H.      M 

H.      M. 

H.     M. 

1 

Fr 

5  57 

5  42 

7  59 

5  56 

5  42 

8    3 

5  56 

5  43 

8       8 

5  54 

5  45 

8   22 

2 

Sa 

5  58 

5  40 

8  51 

5  57 

5  41 

8  56 

5  57 

5  42 

9    1 

5  54 

5  44 

9  16 

3 

S 

5  59 

5  38 

9  49 

5  58 

5  39 

9  54 

5  58 

5  40 

9  59 

5  55 

5  42 

10  14 

4 

M 

6    0 

5  37 

10  53 

5  59 

5  38 

10  57 

5  58 

5  38 

11     2 

5  56 

5  41 

11  16 

5 

Tu 

6    1 

5  35 

A.M. 

6    0 

5  36 

A.M. 

5  59 

5  37 

A.M. 

5  56 

5  40 

A.M. 

6 

W 

6    2 

■5  33 

12    0 

6     1 

5  34 

12    4 

6    0 

5  35 

12    8 

5  57 

5  38 

12  20 

7 

Th 

6    S 

5  32 

1     9 

6    2 

5  33 

1  12 

6    1 

5  34 

1  15 

5  58 

5  37 

1  24 

8 

Fr 

6    5 

5  30 

2  18 

6    3 

5  31 

2  20 

6    2 

5  32 

2  2? 

5  59 

5  36 

2  28 

9 

Sa 

6    6 

5  28 

3  26 

6    4 

5  30 

3  27 

6    3 

5  31 

3  28 

5  59 

5  35 

3  31 

10 

S 

6    7 

5  27 

4  33 

6    6 

5  28 

4  34 

6    4 

5  29 

4  34 

6    0 

5  33 

4  33 

11 

M 

6    8 

5  25 

sets. 

6    7 

5  26 

sets 

6    5 

5  28 

sets. 

6    1 

5  32 

.sets . 

12 

Tu 

6    9 

5  23 

5  4J 

6    8 

5  25 

5  44 

6    6 

5  26 

5  47 

6    2 

5  31 

5  56 

13 

W 

6  10 

5  22 

6  17 

6    9 

5  23 

6  20 

6    7 

5  25 

0  24 

6    2 

5  30 

6  36 

14 

Th 

6  11 

5  20 

6  56 

6  10 

5  22 

7    0 

6    8 

5  23 

7    5 

6    3 

5  28 

7  18 

15 

Fr 

6  13 

5  18 

7  38 

6  11 

5  20 

7  43 

0    9 

5  22 

7  48 

6    4 

5  27 

8    3 

16 

Sa 

6  14 

5  17 

8  25 

6  12 

5  18 

8  30 

6  10 

5  20 

8  35 

6    5 

5  26 

8  50 

17 

S 

6  15 

5  15 

9  15 

6  13 

5  17 

9  20 

6  11 

5  19 

9  25 

6    5 

5  25 

9  40 

18 

M 

6  16 

5  14 

10    8 

6  14 

5  16 

10  13 

6  12 

5  18 

10  18 

6    0 

5  24 

10  31 

19 

Tu 

■6  17 

5  12 

11    4 

6  15 

5  14 

11     8 

6  13 

5  10 

11  12 

6    7 

5  23 

11  24 

20 

W 

6  18 

5  11 

A.M. 

6  18 

5  13 

A.M. 

6  14 

5  15 

A.M. 

6    S 

5  22 

A.M. 

21 

Th 

6  20 

5    9 

12     1 

6  18 

5  11 

12    4 

6  15 

5  14 

12    8 

6    8 

5  20 

12  18 

22 

Fr 

6*21 

5    8 

1     0 

6  19 

5  10 

1     2 

6  16 

■5  12 

1     5 

6     9 

5  19 

1  12 

23 

Sa 

6  22 

5    6 

2    0 

■  6  20 

5    8 

2     2 

6  17 

5  11 

2    4 

6  10 

5  18 

2    8 

24 

S 

6  23 

5    5 

3    3 

6  21 

5    7 

3     4 

6  18 

5  10 

3     4 

6  11 

5  17 

3    6 

25 

M 

6  24 

5    3 

4    8 

6  22 

5    6 

4    8 

6  20 

5     8 

4    7 

6  12 

5  16 

4    5 

26 

Tu 

6  26 

5    2 

5  14 

6  23 

5    4 

5  13 

6  2l1 

5     7 

5  12 

6  12 

5  15 

5    7 

27 

W 

6  27 

5    0 

rises . 

6  24 

5    3 

rises . 

6  22 

5     6 

rises . 

6  13 

5  14 

rises. 

28 

Th 

6  28 

4  59 

5  52 

6  26 

5    2 

5  56 

6  23 

5    4 

6    1 

6  14 

5  13 

6  14 

29 

Fr 

6  29 

4  58 

6  43 

6  27 

5    0 

6  48 

6  24 

5    3 

6  53 

6  15 

5  12 

7    8 

30 

Sa 

6  31 

4  56 

7  41 

6  28 

4  59 

7  46 

6  25 

5    2 

7  52 

6  16 

5  11 

8    7 

31 

S 

6  32 

4  55 

8  45 

6  29l   4  58 

8  50 

6  26 

5     1 

8  55 

6  17 

5  10 

9    9 

SUN    ON    M 

ERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

4 

Day  or 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day'  of 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

MONTH 

H.        M.        S. 

MONTH 

H.        M.        S. 

MONTH 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Month 

H. 

M.    a. 

1 

11  49  39 

8 

11   47  33 

14 

11  46     2 

20 

44 

51 

26 

44     2 

2 

11  49  20 

9 

11  47  17 

15 

11  45  49 

21 

44 

41 

27 

43  56 

3 

11  49     1 

10 

11  47     1 

16 

11  45  36 

22 

44 

32 

28 

43  51 

4 

11  48  43 

11 

11  46  45 

17 

11  45  24 

23 

44 

23 

29 

43  47 

5 

11  48  24 

12 

11  46  30 

18 

11  45   12 

24 

44 

15 

30 

43  44 

6 

11  48     7 

13 

11  46  16 

19 

11  45     1 

25 

44 

8 

31 

43  41 

7 

11  47  50 

TWI 

LICHT. 

Places. 

Oct. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Oct. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Oct. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.     M. 

H.     U. 

H.     M. 

Boston — 

1 

4  23 

7  16 

11 

4  34 

6  58 

21 

4  46 

6  43 

New  York 

1 

4  25 

7  14 

11 

4  35 

6  57 

21 

4  46 

6  43 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

4  27 

7  12 

11 

4  37 

6  56 

21 

4  46 

6  43 

Charleston 

1 

4  32 

7     7 

11 

4  39 

6  54 

21 

4  46 

6  43 

11th  Month. 

NOVEMBER, 

1920 

30  Days. 

5 

a 

o 

s 

5 
"S 

1 
"3 

& 
P 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  England, 

N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

•Vlrelnla,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

Sun 

RISE'S 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

H.      M. 

6  27 

Sun 
Sets 

Moon 
R.  &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

H.     M 

5    9 

moon 

R.    &   8. 

1 

M 

H.      M. 

6  33 

H.     M. 

4  54 

H.      M. 

9  52 

H.      M. 

6  30 

H.     M. 

4  57 

H.   "m. 

9  56 

H.      M. 

5     0 

H.     M. 

10     1 

H.      M. 

6  18 

H.      M. 

10  13 

2 

Tu 

6  34 

4  52 

11     1 

6  31 

4  55 

11     4 

6  28 

4  59 

11     8 

6  18 

5    8 

11  18 

8 

W 

6  36 

4  51 

A.M. 

6  33 

4  54 

A.M. 

6  29 

4  58 

A.M. 

6  19 

5    8 

A.M. 

4 

Th 

6  37 

4  50 

12  10 

6  34 

4  53 

12  12 

6  30 

4  56 

12  14 

6  20 

5    7 

12  21 

5 

Fr 

6  38 

4  49 

1  17 

6  35 

4  52 

1  18 

6  32 

4  55 

1  20 

6  21 

5    6 

1  23 

6 

Sa 

6  39 

4  48 

2  23 

6  36 

4  51 

2  24 

6  33 

4  54 

2  24 

6  22 

5    5 

2  24 

7 

S 

6  41 

4  46 

3  29 

6  37 

4  50 

3  28 

'6  34 

4  53 

3  27 

6  23 

5    4 

3  24 

8 

M 

6  42 

4  45 

4  32 

6  38 

4  49 

4  31 

6  35 

4  52 

4  29 

6  24 

5    4 

4  23 

9 

Tu 

6  43 

4  44 

5  35 

6  40 

4  48 

5  33 

6  36 

4  51 

5  30 

6  24 

5    3 

5  21 

10 

W 

6  44 

4  43 

sets. 

6  41 

4  47 

sets. 

6  37 

4  50 

sets. 

6  25 

5    2 

sets. 

11 

Th 

6  46 

4  42 

5  33 

6  42 

4  46 

5  38 

6  38 

4  50 

5  43 

6  26 

5    2 

5  57 

12 

Fr 

6  47 

4  41 

6  18 

6  43 

4  45 

6  23 

6  39 

4  49 

6  28 

6  27 

5     1 

6  43 

13 

Sa 

6  48 

4  40 

7    7 

6  44 

4  44 

7  12 

6  40 

4  48 

7  17 

6  28 

5    0 

7  32 

14 

S 

6  49 

4  39 

7  59 

6  46 

4  43 

8    4 

6  42 

4  47 

8    9 

6  29 

5    0 

8  24 

15 

M 

6  51 

4  38 

8  54 

6  47 

4  42 

8  58 

6  43 

4  46 

9    2 

6  30 

4  59 

9  15 

16 

Tu 

6  52 

4  37 

9  50 

6  48 

4  41 

9  53 

6  44 

4  46 

9  57 

6  31 

4  58 

10    8 

17 

W 

6  53 

4  37 

10  47 

6  49 

4  41 

10  50 

6  45 

4  45 

10  53 

6  32 

4  58 

11     1 

18 

Th 

6  54 

4  36 

11  46 

6  50 

4  40 

11  48 

6  46 

4  44 

11  50 

6  33 

4  58 

11  56 

19 

Fr 

6  56 

4  35 

A.M. 

6  52 

4  39 

A.M. 

6  47 

4  44 

A.M. 

6  34 

4  57 

A.M. 

20 

Sa 

6  57 

4  34 

12  46 

6  53 

4  38 

12  47 

6  48 

4  43 

12  48 

6  34 

4  57 

12  51 

21 

S 

6  58 

4  34 

1  48 

6  54 

4  38 

1  48 

6  49 

4  42 

1  49 

6  35 

4  56 

1  48 

22 

M 

6  59 

4  33 

2  53 

6  55 

4  37 

2  52 

6  50 

4  42 

2  51 

6  36 

4  56 

2  48 

23 

Tu 

7    0 

4  32 

4    0 

6  56 

4  37 

3  58 

6  51 

4  41 

3  56 

6  37 

4  56 

3  50 

24 

W 

7    2 

4  32 

5    9 

6  57 

4  36 

5     6 

6  52 

4  41 

5    4 

6  38 

4  55 

4  54 

25 

Th 

7    3 

4  31 

rises. 

6  58 

4  36 

rises . 

6  54 

4  40 

rises. 

6  39 

4  55 

rises. 

26 

Fr 

7    4 

4  31 

5  25 

7    0 

4  35 

5  30 

6  55 

4  40 

5  36 

6  40 

4  55 

5  61 

27 

Sa 

7    5 

4  30 

6  29 

7    1 

4  35 

6  34 

6  56 

4  40 

6  39 

6  41 

4  54 

6  64 

28 

S 

7    6 

4  30 

7  38 

7    2 

4  34 

7  42 

6  57 

4  39 

7  47 

6  42 

4  54 

8    0 

29 

M 

7    7 

4  29 

8  49 

7    3 

4  34 

8  52 

6  58 

4  39 

8  56 

6  42 

4  54 

9    7 

30 

Tu 

7    8 

4  29 

10    0 

7    4 

4  34 

10    2 

6  59 

4  39 

10    5 

6  43 

4  54 

10  13 

SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H.        M.        S 

Month 

H.        M.        S 

Month 

H.        M.        S 

Month 

H.        M.        S 

Month 

H.        M.        S, 

1 

11  43'  39 

7 

11  43  46 

13 

11  44  23 

19  ' 

11  45  31 

25 

11  47     7 

2. 

11  43  38 

8 

11  43  50 

14 

11  44  32 

20 

11  45  46 

26 

11  47  26 

3 

11  43  38 

9 

11  43  55 

15 

11  44  42 

21 

11  46     0 

27 

11  47  45 

4 

11  43  39 

10 

11  44     1 

16 

11  44  63 

22 

11  46  15 

28 

11  48     5 

6 

11  43  40 

11 

11  44     7 

17 

11  45     5 

23 

11  46  32 

29 

11  48  26 

6 

11  43  43 

12 

11   44  15 

18 

11  45  17 

24 

111  46  49 

30 

11  48  48 

TWILIGHT. 

Places.      INov.  Begins,  a.m     Ends,  p.m.   Nov.  Begins,  a.m.   Ends,  p.m.   Nov.  Begins,  a.m.   Ends,  p.m. 


Boston 

>Jew  York 
Wasli'ton.. 
Charleston 


H.      M. 

4  58 
4  57 
4  57 
4  54 


H.      M. 

6  29 
6  29 
6  30 
6  33 


11 
11 
11 

11 


B.  M. 

5  9 

5  8 

5  6 

5  2 


H.      M. 

6  19 
6  20 
6  21 
6  26 


21 
21 
21 
21 


H.     M. 

5  19 
5  18 
5  16 
5  10 


H.     M. 

6  12 
6  14 
6  16 

6  22 


I2th  Month. 

DECEMBER 

,  1920 

• 

51  Days. 

5 
5 

o 

5 
o 

Calendar  lor 

Boston, 

New  England, 

N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  paljota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, ' 

Louisiana,  Arkansas^ 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

Sun 

RI3E3. 

Sun 
Sets. 

MOON 
R.   &   S. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moos 

E.  &  S 

1 

w 

H.      M. 

7  10 

H.     M. 

4  28 

H.      M. 

11     8 

H.      M. 

7     5 

H.      M. 

4  33 

H.     M. 

11  10 

H.      M. 

7    0 

H.     M. 

4  38 

H.     M. 

11  12 

H.      M. 

6  44 

H.     M. 

4  54 

H.  M 
1116 

2 

Th 

7  11 

4  28 

A.M. 

7    6 

4  33 

A.M. 

7    1 

4  38 

A.M. 

6  45 

4  54 

A.xM. 

3 

Fr 

7  12 

4  28 

12  16 

7    7 

4  33 

12  16 

7    2 

4  38 

12  17 

6  46 

4  54 

12  18 

4 

Sa 

7  13 

4  28 

1  22 

7    8 

4  33 

1  21 

7    2 

4  38 

1  21 

■  6  47 

4  54 

119 

5 

S 

7  14 

4  28 

2  25 

7    9 

4  32 

2  24 

7    3 

4  38 

2  22 

6  48 

4  54 

2  18 

6 

M 

.7  15 

4  28 

3  27 

7  10 

4  32 

3  25 

7    4 

4  38 

3  23 

6  48 

4  54 

3  15 

7 

Tu 

7  10 

4  27 

4  28 

7  11 

4  32 

4  25 

7    5 

4  38 

4  22 

6  49 

4  54 

413 

8 

W 

7  16 

4  27 

5  27 

7  12 

4  32 

5  23 

7    6 

4  38 

5  19 

6  50 

4  54 

5    7 

9 

Th 

7  17 

4  27 

6  22 

7  12 

4  32 

6  18 

7    7 

4  38 

6  14 

6  51 

4  54 

6    0 

10 

Fr 

7  18 

4  28 

sets . 

7  13 

4  32 

sets. 

7    8 

4  38 

sets 

6  51 

4  54 

sets. 

11 

Sa 

7  19 

4  28 

5  52 

7  14 

4  33 

5  57 

7    9 

4  38 

6    2 

6  52 

4  54 

6  16 

12 

S 

7  20 

4  20 

6  46 

7  15 

4  33 

6  50 

7    9 

4  38 

6  55 

6  53 

4  55 

7    8 

13 

M 

7  21 

4  28 

7  41 

7  16 

4  33 

7  45 

7  10 

4  38 

7  49 

6  54 

4  55 

8    1 

14 

Tu 

7  22 

4  28 

8  38 

7  16 

4  33 

8  41 

7  11 

4  39 

8  1.4 

6  54 

4  55 

8  54 

15 

W 

7  22 

4  28 

9  36 

7  17 

4  33 

9  38 

7  12 

4  39 

9  40 

6  55 

4  56 

9  47 

16 

Th 

7  23 

4  28 

10  34 

7  18 

4  34 

10  35 

7  12 

4  39 

10  87 

6  56 

4  56 

10  41 

17 

Fr 

7  24 

4  29 

11  84 

7  18 

4  34 

11  34 

7  13 

4  40 

11  35 

6  56 

4  56 

1136 

18 

Sa 

7  24 

4  29 

A.M. 

7  19 

4  34 

A.M. 

7  14 

4  40 

A.M. 

6  57 

4  57 

A.M. 

19 

S 

7  25 

4  30 

12  35 

7  20 

4  35 

12  35 

7  14 

4  40 

12  35 

6  57 

4  57 

13  33 

20 

M 

7  26 

4  30 

1  39 

7  20 

4  35 

1  38 

7  15 

4  41 

1  36 

6  58 

4  58 

'  131 

21 

Tu 

7  26 

4  30 

2  45 

7  21 

4  36 

2  43 

7  15 

4  41 

2  41 

6  58 

4  58 

3  33 

22 

W 

7  27 

4  31 

3  53 

7  21 

4  36 

3  50 

7  16 

4  42 

3  47 

6  59 

4  59 

3  36 

23 

Th 

7  27 

4  32 

5    2 

7  22 

4  37 

4  58 

7  16 

4  42 

4  55 

6  59 

4  59 

4.13 

24 

Fr 

7  27 

4  32 

6    9 

7  22 

4  37 

6    5 

7  17 

4  43 

6    1 

7    0 

5    0 

£46 

25 

Sa 

7  28 

4  33 

rises. 

7  23 

4  38 

rises 

7  17 

4  44 

rises. 

7    0 

5    0 

rises 

26 

S 

7  28 

4  33 

6  25 

7  23 

4  39 

6  29 

7  17 

4  44 

6  34 

7    1 

5    1 

6  46- 

27 

M 

7  28 

4  34 

7  39 

7  23 

4  39 

7  43 

7  18 

4  45 

7  46 

7    1 

5    2 

7  69 

28 

Tu 

7  29 

4  35 

8  52 

7  24 

4  40 

8  55 

7  18 

4  48 

8  57 

7     1 

5    2 

9   3 

29 

W 

7  29 

4  36 

10    3 

7  24 

4  41 

10    4 

7  18 

4  46 

10    6 

7    2 

5    3 

10   9 

30 

Th 

7  29 

4  36 

11  12 

7  24 

4  42 

11  12 

7  18 

4  47 

11  12 

7    2 

5    4 

11.11 

31 

Fr 

7  29 

i  4  37 

A.M. 

7  24 

4  42 

A.M. 

7  19 

4  48 

A.M. 

7    2 

5    4 

A.M. 

SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHING 

•u  ON. 

Day  op 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  Of 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

H.       M.       S. 

Month 

H.       M.       S. 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

H.       M.       S 

1 

U  49  10 

8 

11  52     3 

14 

11  54  50 

20 

11  57  46 

26 

12     0  45 

2 

11  49  33 

9 

11  52  30 

15 

11  55  19 

21 

11  58  16 

27 

12     1   15 

3 

11  49  56 

10 

11  52  57 

16 

11  55  48 

22 

11  58  46 

28 

12     1  44 

4 

11  50  20 

U 

11  53  25 

17 

11  56  17 

23 

11  59  16 

29 

12     2  13 

5 

11  50  45 

12 

11  53  53 

18 

11  56  47 

24 

11  59  46 

30 

12     2  42 

6 

11  51  11 

13 

11  54  21 

19 

11  57  17 

25 

12     0  15 

31 

12     3  11 

7 

11  51  36 

< 

TVW 

ILICHT. 

Places. 

Dec. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Dec 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Dec. 

Begins,  A.M. 

EndB,  P.M. 

a.   M. 

H.     M. 

H.     M. 

H.     M. 

H.     M. 

H.     M.    / 

Boston. . . . 

1 

5  29 

6     9 

11 

5  38 

6     9 

21 

5  44    • 

6  12 

New  York 

1 

5  27 

6  11 

11 

5  35 

6  11 

21 

5  42 

6  14 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

5  25 

6  13 

11 

5  33 

6  14 

21 

5  39 

6  17 

Charleston 

1 

5  17 

6  21 

11 

5  24 

6  22 

21 

5  30 

6  26, 

4a 


Moonlight  Charts  1920. 


MOONLIGHT    CHART,    1020. 
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Explanation. — Tae  white  spaces  snow  tne  amount  of  moonlight  each  night.  January  21,  February 
19,  etc.,  the  time  of  new  moon,  there  is  no  moonlight  for  two  or  tliree  nights:  January  28,  February  26,  etc.; 
the  moon  sets  at  or  near  midnight,  when  the  first  half  of  the  night  has  moonlight;  January  6,  February  4,' 
etc  ,  full  moon,  when  moonlight  lasts  the  wliole  night;  January  12,  February  11,  etc.,  the  moon  rises  at  or, 
near  midnight,  when  the  latter  hall  of  the  night  has  moonlight 


Halley^s  Comet. 


47 


THE    MOOM. 


Of  all  the  secondary  planets  the  earth's  satellite 
is  by  lar  the  most  Interesting  and  imnortant.  The 
niooo  completes  her  circuit  around  the  earth  in  a 
period  whose  mean  or  average  length  is  27  days 
7  hours  43.2  minutes;  but  in  conseauence  of  her 
motion  in  common  v/Ith  the  earth  around  the  sun, 
the  mean  duration  of  the  lunar  month,  that  is,  the 
time  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  is  29  days  12 
hours  44.05  minutes,  which  ia  called  the  moon's 
eynodlcal  period.  If  the  eartti  were  motionless  in 
Bpace  the  moon's  orbit  would  be  nearly  an  ellipse, 
having  the  earth  in  one  of  the  foci;  hence  her  dis- 
tance from-the  earth  varies  during  the  course  of  a 
lunar  month.  Her  mean  distance  from  the  earth 
Is  238,862  miles.  Her  maximum  distance,  however, 
may  reach  252,830  miles,  and  the  least  distance  to 
which  she  can  approach  the  earth  is  221,520  miles. 
Her  diameter  is  2,160  miles,  and  if  we  deduct  from 
her  distance  from  the  earth  the  sum  of  the  two  radii  of 
the  earth  and  moon,  viz  ,  3,963  and  1,080  miles,  re- 
spectively, we  shall  have  for  the  nearest  approach 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  two  bodies  216,477  miles. 
Her  orbit  is  a  very  intricate  one,  because  the  earth 
in  moving  around  the  sun  carries  the  moon  along 
with  it;  hence  the  latter  is  sometimes  within  and 
sometimes  without  the  earth's  orbit.  Its  form  is 
that  of  a  serpentine  curve,  always  concave  toward 
the  sun,  and  Its  plane  is  Inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  orbit  at  an  angle  of  5°  9',  in  consequence  of 
which  our  satellite  appears  sotnetimes  above  and 
sometimes  below  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
through  which  she  passes  twice  in  a  revolution. 
These  points  of  Intersection  with  the  ecliptic  are 
called  nodes,  and  it  Is  only  at  or  near  them  that 
eclipses  can  occur.  The  nodes  have  a  retrograde 
motion,  which  causes  them  to  make  an  entire  revolu- 
tion in  18  years  218  days  21  hours  22  minutes  and  46 
seconds.  Both  sun  and  moon  return  to  a  nodp  after 
18  years  and  11  days,  so  that  an  eclipse  is  followed 
by  another  of  the  same  general  character  at  the  end 
of  this  period,  which  was  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
who  called  it  the  Saros,  and  which  was  made  use  of 
by  them  in  roughly  predicting  eclipses. 

The  moon  always  presents  the  same  face  to  us, 
as  Is  evident  from  the  permanency  of  the  various 
markings  on  her  surface.  This  circumstance  proves 
that  she  revolves  on  an  axis,  and  the  time  of  rota- 
tion Is  exactly  equal  to  the  time  of  revolution  around 
the  earth,  viz.,  27.32166  days.  The  moon's  axis  is 
not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit,  but  de- 
viates therefrom  by  an  angle  of  about  6°  41'.    In 


consequence  of  this  fact  the  poles  of  the  moon  lean 
alternately  to'and  from  the  earth.  When  the  north 
pole  leans  toward  the  earth  we  see  somewhat  more 
of  the  region  surrounding  it,  and  somewhat  less 
when  it  leans  the  contrary  way.  This  displacement 
is  known  by  the  name  of  libration  in  latitude.  By 
reason  of  irregular  motion  in  her  orbit,  we  see  more 
of  her  eastern  or  western  edge  at  one  time  than  at 
another.  This  phenomenon  is  known  as'  libration 
in  longitude. 

The  moon's  surface  contains  about  14,657,000 
square  miles,  or  nearly  foiu'  times  the  area  oi  Europe. 
Her  volume  is  1-49  and  her  mass  1-81  that  of  the 
earth,  and  hence  her  density  is  about  3-5  that  of  the 
earth,  or  about  3  2-5  that  of  water.  At  the  lunar 
surface  gravity  is  only  1-6  of  what  it  is  at  the  earth, 
and  therefore  a  body  which  weighs  6  pounds  here 
would  weigh  only  1  pound  there. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon,  or 
the  point  about  which  they  both  actually  revolve 
in  their  course  around  tlie  sun,  lies  wUMn  the  earth; 
it  is  1,063  miles  below  the  surface. 

The  tides  are  caused  mainlj.  by  the  moon;  the  tide- 
raising  power  of  moon  and  sun  being  as  5  to  2. 

The  moon  has  no  atmosphere  and  no  water. 
The  suddenness  with  whicli  the  stars  are  occulted 
by  the  moon  is  regarded  as  a  conclusive  proof  that 
a  lunai'  atmosphere  does  not  exist,  and  the  spectro- 
scope furnishes  negative  evidence  of  the  same  char- 
acter. 

In  remote  ages  the  lunar  surface  was  the  theatre 
of  violent  volcanic  action,  being  elevated  into  cones 
and  ridges  exceeding  20,000  feet  high,  and  at  other 
places  rent  into  farrows  or  depressions  of  corre- 
sponding depth.  The  lunar  volcanoes  are  now  ex- 
tinct. A  profound  silence  reigns  over  the  desolate 
and  rugged  surface.  It  is  a  dead  world,  utterly  un- 
fit to  support  animal  or  vegetable  life. 

THE    EARTH'S   ATMOSPHERE. 

The  earth's  sensible  atmosphere  is  generally 
supposed  to  extend  some  forty  miles  in  height, 
probably  further,  but  becoming  at  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  surface  of  too  great  a  tenuity  to  support 
life.  The  condition  and  motions  of  this  aerial  ocean 
play  a  most  important  part  in  the  determination 
of  climate,  modifying,  by  absorbing,  the  otherwise 
Intense  heat  of  the  sun,  and,  when  laden  with  clouds, 
hindering  the  earth  from  radiating  its  acQulred  heat 
Into  space. 


HALLEY'S    COMET. 


Op  the  great  number  of  comets  which  have  tem- 
porarily visited  our  solar  system  or  have  become 
germanent  members  of  it  none  has  surpassed  Halley's 
1  historical  associations.  It  has  a  record  dating 
back  to  B.  C.  240;  Its  visitations  spread  alarm  and 
consternation  throughout  Europe  during  the  Middle 


Age»;  was  the  first  whose  return  was  predicted  by 
an  Astronomer  Royal  of  England,  and  will  therefore, 
for  these  reasons,  be  an  object  of  great  sclsntlflc 
interest  for  all  time.  Its  periodic  time  is  76.8  yeais 
and  in  April,  1910,  it  made  the  perihelion  passage 
for  the  twenty-ninth  time. 


ENCKE'S  COMET. 


is  constantly  accelerating  and  its  period  is  decreas- 
ing In  proportion,  being  now  1,203  days  as  compared 
with  1,205  days  in  1819.  At  first  this  was  ascribed 
to  a  resisting  medium;  but  it  Is  more  probably  due 
to  repeated  passage  of  the  comet  through  a  cloud 
of  meteors. 


The  second  of  the  periodic  comets  td^be  discovered 
was  -Encke's,  as  Halley's  was  the  first.  Encke's 
Comet  has  the  shortest ,  period  known,  namely, 
about  forty  months.  The  observed  visitations,  from 
January,  1819,  to  March,  1918,'  form  an  uninterrupted 
series,  thirty-one  In  number.' 

Encke's  Is  unique  among  comets  in  that  its  motion 

COMETS  OF  1843  AND   1882. 

In  the  last  100  years  only  two  comets  have  been  brilliant  enough  to  be  seen  by  day  with  the  unaided  eye. 
Of  these  one  was  In  February,  1843;  the  other.  In  September,  1882.  Together  with  the  comet  of  1668  and 
that  of  1887,  they  form  a  comet  group;  each  member,  at  perihelion,  nearly  brushes  the  sun's  surface,  that  of 
1843  having  a  velocity  of  366  miles  per  second  and  passing  halfway  around  the  sun  in  two  hours.  These 
visitors  are  expected  to  return  after  six  or  seven  centuries.  The  four  comets  were  probably  a  single  body 
until  too  close  an  encounter  with  the  sua  resulted  In  disruption. 
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Magnetic  Declinations. 


MAGNETIC    DECLINATIONS. 

Or  Variation  op  Compass  for  January,  1920— With  the  annual  change  between  1915  and  1920 
FOR  Selected  Places  in  the.  United  States. 

A  plus  ( -(■ )  sign  to  the  annual  change  denotes  that  the  declination  Is  increasing,  and  a  minus  ( — )  sign 
the  reverse. 

(Specially  prepared  for  The  World  Almanac  In  the  OfBce  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.) 
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DEPENDENCIES . 
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Astronomical  Phenomena  for  (he  Year  1920. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 
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Name 

OP 
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Revolution — 
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Distance  from  the  Sun. 
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Astronomical  Units.                         | 

Mean  Distance 
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♦Epoch  1920  January  1st,  Greenwich  mean  noon. 


Sun 

AND 
PLANETS. 
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ANSWERS    TO    WEATHER    QUgRIES. 

(By  Prof.  Marit  W.  Haxrington,  In  The  National  Geogi-aphlc  Magazine  ) 

Q.     Will  a  noise  make  rain?     A.     No;  there  is  no  reason  In  theory  or  practice  to  make  us  think  it  will. 

Q.  Will  a  concussion  make  rain?  A.  It  will  probably  jostle  the  droplets  in  a  cloud  and  may  bring 
a  few  together,  which  may  coalesce  and  become  large  enough  to  cause  them  to  fall  to  the  ground — a  few 
scattering  drops  only. 

Q.  Will  smoke  or  dust  released  in  great  quantities  produce  rain?  A.  Floating  particles  of  spongy 
texture  will  absorb  the  moisture  hygrosoopically.  II  the  air  is  dry  this  will  make  it  drier,  and  prevent  rain. 
If  the  air  is,  very  moist  and  near  saturation  any  solid  particles  in  the  an-  will  facilitate  the  condensation; 
vrttness  the  expenments  of  Aitken  and  Barus.  Thus,  when  other  conditions  are  very  fa^vorable,  an  addition 
Of  much  dust  or  smoke  to  the  air  might  determine  a  fall  of  rain. 

Q.  Will  the  expansion  of  carbon  anhydride  produce  rain?  A.  Mr.  Gathman  says  he  has  tried  it 
and  with  success      Experiments  should  be  made  systematically. 

Q.  Will  electric  connection  with  a  cloud  aid  in  rain  formation?  A.  M.  Baudouln  says  it  does. 
•  Q-,  Will  a  conflagration  produce  rain?  A.  Quite  probably,  under  favorable  circumstances.  It  acts 
'?=J??^  "'^®  *"  '''"£&  nature  acts,  according  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge.  Condensation  is  the  result  of 
chilling  the  air.  The  theory  of  chilling  by  mixture,  the  Huttonlan  theory,  a  century  old.  is  now  known 
to  be  inemclent.  The  chilling  in  nature  seems  to  be  due  either  to  the  ascent  of  air  and  its  consequent  ex- 
pansion and  loss  of  heat,  or  the  chilling  of  one  cloud  by  having  the  shadow  of  a  higher  cloud  fall  on  it  in 
sunlight.  The  chilling  by  ascent  is  the  method  evoked  in  the  Espy  plan,  and  appears  to  be  by  all  odds 
the  most  effective  rain  producer  In  nature. 

Q.  _  If  rain  can  be  made,  how  much  will  it  cost?  A.  This  is  truly  an  American  question  and  quite 
appropriate  to  the  fln  de  siecle.  Mr.  Powers,  who,  by  the  way,  says  that  Mr  Dyrenforth  did  not  after 
all  really  try  his  experiment,  put  the  cost  of  one  experiment  with  Government  aid  at  880,000.  Gathman 
says  he  can  sprinkle  the  earth  at  a  cost  of  from  S30  to  S90  a  square  mile.  Espy  proposed  to  fire  the  low 
fwest  growths  at  regular  intervals  at  a  cost  less  than  five  mills  per  citizen  per  year.  The  method  of  con- 
cussion costs  tbe  comfort  and  peace  ol  all  within  hearing,  a  cost  which  a  much  more  certain  reault  would 
not  justify. 
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ASTRONOMICAL    PHENOMENA    FOR    THE    YEAR    1920. 

ASTRONOMICAL    SIGNS    AND    SYMBOLS. 


The  Sun. 
The  Moon. 
Mercury. 
Venus. 
The  Earth. 


% 

y; 


6 
n 
8 
Q 
13 


Conj  unction. 
Quadrature. 
Opposition. 
Ascending  Node. 
Descending  Node. 


Mars. 

Jupiter. 

Saturn. 

Uranus. 

Neptune. 

Two  heavenly  bodies  are  in  "conjunction"  (6)  when  they  have  the  same  Right 
Ascension,  or  are  on  the  same  meridian,  i.  e.,  when  one  is  due  north  or  south  of  the 
other;  if  the  bodies  are  near  each  other  as  seen  from  the  earth,  they  will  rise  and  set 
at  the  same  time;  they  are  in  "opposition"  (§ )  when  in  opposite  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
or  when  one  rises  just  as  the  other  is  setting.  "Quadrature"  (n)  is  half  way  between 
conjunction  and  opposition.  By  "greatest  elongation"  is  meant  the  greatest  apparent 
angular  distance  from  the  sun;  the  planet  is  then  generally  most  favorably  situated  for 
observation.  Mercury  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  only  at  this  time.  When  a 
planet  is  in  its  "ascending"  (Q)  or  "descending"  (U)  node  it  is  passing  through  the  plane 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  i The  term  "Perihelion"  means  nearest  to  the  sun,  and  "Aphelion" 
farthest  frqm  the  sun.  An  "occultation"  of  a  planet  or  star  is  an  eclipse  of  it  by 
Bome  other  body,  usually  the  moon. 


PARTIAL   ECLIPSE   OF   THE    SUN,    NOVEMBER    10,    1920. 
Local  Circumstances  in  the  United  States. 


Place. 

Standard 
Time 
Here 
Used. 

Eclipse 
Begins. 

Eclip.se  at 
Maximum. 

Eclipse 
Ends. 

Position 

Angle.* 

Beg.  End. 

Magni- 
tude t 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Eastern 

•  • 
*• 

•• 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•• 

Central. 
■■ 

«• 
*• 
» 

•  • 

Mountain 
•t 

H.    M. 

8  57  A  M. 
8  57  A.M. 
8  58  A.M. 
8  59  A  M> 
8  55  A  M 

8  59  A  M 

9  1    A    M 

9     2am 

8  55  A  M 

9  13    A    M 

9     0am 

8  56  A   M 
8  58  A  M. 
8  58  A  M 
8  50  A  M 
8  59  A  M 

8  59  A  M 

9  0   A.M. 

8  59  A.M. 

8  58  A.M 

9  6   A.M 
9      3    A.M 

8  56  A  M. 

9  0  am. 

7  54  A  M. 

7  52  A.M 

8  16  A  m. 

7  59  A  M. 

8  3   A.M. 

7  58  A.M 
7  57  A  M 
7  54  A.M 
7  59  A  M. 

7  56  A.M 

8  5    A    M. 
8      2   A.M. 

7  53  A.M. 

7  51    A.M. 

8  21    A.M. 
8      8    A.M. 

7  59  A.M. 

8  22  A.M. 

7  59  A.M. 

8  3   A.M. 
8      6   A.M. 
8  26  A'  M. 
7  58  A  M. 
7  54  A.M. 

6  61  A.M. 

7  10   A.M. 

BeforeSunrlse 
6  55  A.M. 

H.    M. 

10     8  AM. 
9  58  A  M. 

10    10    A.M. 
10    15    A    M 
10      0   A    M 
10    13    A    M 

9  55  A  M 

10      0    A    M. 

9  55  A  M 

9  56  A  M. 

10     5am 

10     3am 

10    11    A    M 

10     3  a  M 

10       4AM 
10    10    A    M. 

10     8am 

10    17    A    M 
10     6am 
10     3am 

10      0   A    M 
10      2    A    M 
10      4    A    M 

10     2am 

8  52  A  M. 
8  47  A   M 
8    51    A    M 
8    51    A    M. 
8  40  A  M 
8  53  A  M 
8  40  A  M 
8  47   A  M 
8  47  A  M 
8  42  A  M. 
8  38  A  M 
8  49  A  M. 
8  45  A  M. 
8  42  A  M. 
8  48  A  M 
8  47  A  M. 
8  37  A  M. 
8  43  A.M. 
8  44   A  M 
8  43  A  M 
8  37  A  M 
8  46  A  M 
8  46  A.M 
8  46  A.M. 

7  37  A  M. 
7  30  A.M 
7  30  A  M 
7  35  A.M. 

H.    M. 

11    24   A.M. 
11       3   A    M. 
11    27    A    M. 
11    36   A.M 
11     10    A.M 
11    31    A.M. 

10  53    A.M 

11  3    A.M. 
11       0   A.M. 

10  41    A.M. 

11  15   A    M 
11    15    A.M. 
11    29    A.M. 
11    12    A.M. 
11    16   A.M. 
11    25    AM 
11    22   A.M. 
11    38    A    M. 
11    17    A    M 
11    23    A.M 
11    58    A    M. 

11      6am 

11    18    A    M 

11     9am 

9  56  A  M 
9  47  A  M 
9  23  a  m. 
9  46  a  M 
9   18  a  M 
9  53  A   M 
9  27  A  M 
9  44  A.M 
9  40  A  M 
9  33  A  M. 

9    12    A    M 

9  38  A  M. 
9  42   A  M 
9  37  A  M 
9      6   AM. 
9  28  A  M 

9    18'   A    M 
9      4    A    M 

9  32   A  M. 
9  25  A  M 
9     8am. 
9     5am 
9  37  A.M 
9  42  A'M. 

8  26  A  M. 

7  49  A  M. 

8  3    A.M. 
8    18    A.M. 

o 

329 
337 
328 
324 
332 
327 
343 
341 
337 
354 
336 
331 
326 
335 
331 
330 
332 
322 
334 
330 
346 
341 
330 
338 

337 
337 
359 
344 
353 
341 
348 
341 
345 
345 
356 
348 
340 
339 

5 
356 
351 

8 
348 
351 
358 

9 
346 
341 

341 

4 

347 

O 

69 
63 
70 
73 
67 
70 
58 
60 
63 
49 
64 
58 
71 
65 
68 
68 
67 
74 
65 
68 
56 
60 
68 
63 

63 
62 
42 
57 
46 
59 
53 
59 
55 
55 
44 
53 
59 
59 
34 
47 
48 
35 
53 
49 
42 
34 
55 
59 

56 
34 
44 
51 

0.36 
0  26 

0  37 

Augusta,  Me 

0  42 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

0  32 

0  38 

Charleston,  W.  Va 

0.20 

Charlottesville,  Va 

0  23 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

0  26 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Dover,  Del 

0.12 
0.28 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Hanover,  N.  H  

0.33 
0  39 

Harrlsburg,  Pa 

0  29 

Ithaca,  N.  Y  

0  33 

New  Haven,  Conn 

0  34 

New  York,  N,  Y 

0  33 

Orono,  Me 

0  44 

Philadelphia,  Pa  

0  30 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

0  34 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Rlclimond,  Va 

0.18 
0  23 

S3Tacuse,  N.  Y 

Washington,  D.  C 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich  

0  34 
0  26 

0  26 

Appleton,  Wis 

0  25 

0  07 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

0   19 

Columbia,  Mo     

0  10 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

0  22 
0  15 

Evanston,  111 

Greencastle,  Ind 

Iowa  City,  Iowa    

0  21 
0   17 
0  17 

0  08 

Louisville,  Ky 

0.16 

Madison,  Wis          

0  22 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

0  22 

MontEomerv-  Ala   

0  02 

Nashville,  Tenn       

0   10 

0  12 

Oxford,  Miss 

0  03 

Soriofirfleld    111      

0.15 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

0  12 

ToDeka.  Kan-s 

0.07 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

0.02 

Urbana,  111 

0.17 

Williams  Bay,  Wis 

0.22 

Bismarck.  K"   Dale 

0.20 

Cheyenne.  Wyo 

Helena,  Mont 

Pierre.  S.  Dak 

0  03 
0.10 
0.15 

•Position  angle  Is  measured  from  the  north  point  of  the  sun's  disk  toward  the  east.    tSun's  Ql3nieter=  1.0. 
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PLANETARY  CONFIGURATIONS,  1920. 

Eastein  Standard   Time 

(om. 

D. 

H.   St. 

D. 

H. 

M. 

Jan. 

3 

5    0  PM. 

©        in  perihelion. 

July 

4 

7 

0  A.M. 

© 

In  aphelion. 

7 

11  38  P  M. 

A 

1(  (J 

10 

4 

0   P.M. 

$ 

in  aphelion. 

9 

8  41  P.M. 

g 

h  <£ 

12 

1 

0  PM. 

§ 

stationary. 

13 

12      9  A.M. 

d  S 

15 

11 

8  pm. 

6 

13 

10     0  pm. 

n 

d  Q 

16 

6 

49  p  M. 

6 

0  <£ 

16 

6     0  P  M. 

§        in  aphelion. 

17 

4 

8  pm. 

6 

H  ® 

17 

8  37  A.M. 

6 

o   g 

18 

10 

40  P.M. 

6 

H  ^ 

20 

3  3G  A.M. 

6 

$  S 

21 

12 

0        M. 

9 

in  parhelion. 

Feb. 

3 

1       0   A.M. 

8 

~li  Q 

22 

11 

0   P  M. 

6 

§   9 

§   S.  6°  10'. 

4 

4  32  A.M. 

6 

Ti  (£ 

23 

1 

5  A.M. 

d  C 

5 

3     0  P  M. 

6 

§   Q  superior 

27 

2 

0   A.M. 

(5 

§  o 

Inferior. 

6 

3      0  A.M. 

$         gr.  hel.  lat.  S. 

31 

1 

0    AM. 

§ 

gv.  hel.  lat.  S. 

6 

4    14  A.M. 

'6 

)2    ff^ 

Aug. 

3 

8 

0  P  M. 

n 

cf  O 

10 

5     8  am. 

6 

cf  C 

6 

1 

0    A.M. 

stationary. 

16 

7     5  pm. 

6 

9  C 

8 

1 

0    P  -M. 

6 

9  'Jf 

$   N.  0°  39'. 

20 

8  56  P  M. 

6 

12 

7 

0   A  M. 

§ 

gr.  hel.  lat.  N. 

25 

4     0  P  M. 

9       mu- 

12 

4 

8  pm. 

(3 

27 

11      0  PM. 

8 

h  O 

14 

12 

20  p  m. 

(5 

If  ^ 

29 

5     0  P  M. 

5        in  perihelion. 

14 

8 

0  pm. 

$ 

gr.  elong.  W.  18°  44'o 

Mar 

2 

7  44  A.M. 

6 

^J  S 

14 

11 

28  P  M. 

6 

3 

6     0  pm. 

$        gr.  elong  E.  18°  12'. 

15 

1 

51    P  M. 

h  s; 

4 

10     5  A.M. 

6 

\l   (g 

20 

1 

54  P  M. 

5 

cf  C 

9 

12  2d  A.M. 

6 

cT  '^ 

22 

4 

0  AM. 

(5 

'^  Q 

JO 

5      0    A.M. 

5        stationary. 

22 

3 

0  pm. 

6 

9  h 

V   S.  0°  23'. 

10 

12     0  P  M. 

§        gr.  hel.  lat.  N. 

23 

4 

0    P  M. 

9 

in  perihelion. 

14 

7     0  pm. 

^        stationary. 

31 

11 

0  pm. 

6 

«  ^ 

9    N.  0°  57'. 

18 

4  57  a.m. 

'6 

9   (£ 

Sept 

.    2 

10 

0  P  m'. 

§ 

gr.  hel.  lat.  N. 

20 

3      O  A.M. 

6 

5  O  inferior. 

7 

7 

O  p.m. 

6 

h  O 

20 

6  52  A  M. 

6 

5  C 

8 

9 

0    A.M. 

6 

i-h 

9   S.  0°  6'. 

29 

11    18    A.M. 

6 

Ti  C 

8 

9 

0    P  M. 

6 

5  O  superior. 

31 

3      O  A.M. 

9        in  aphelion. 

11 

8 

0   A.M. 

6 

%  <£ 

31 

2  10  P  M. 

6 

^?  C 

12 

5 

20   A.M. 

6 

April    1 

2     0  pm. 

§         stationary. 

12 

6 

7    P.M. 

6 

5  1 

3 

11    0  pm. 

%        stationary. 

13 

11 

32  P  M. 

?  1 

4 

9    0  pm. 

t 

$    9    §   N.  1°  12'. 

18 

10 

31    A.M. 

(3 

d  C 

5 

3  35  A.M. 

d  c 

Oct. 

6 

3 

0   PM. 

§ 

in  aphelion. 

13 

5     0  pm. 

5        in  aphelion. 

7 

9 

0    A.M. 

9 

in  U- 

16 

7  43  P  M. 

6 

5  C 

9 

1 

39    A.M. 

(3 

17 

1      O    A  M. 

$        gr.  eloug.  W.  27"  31'. 

9 

7 

24  p  M. 

(3 

h  ^ 

17 

7  26  A.M. 

t 

9  C 

13 

1 

55  P  M 

(3 

5  & 

21 

4     0  am. 

(f  O 

14 

2 

10  A.M. 

(3 

9  €1 

22 

1      0    P.M. 

9        gr.  hel.  lat.  S. 

17 

1 

3  pm. 

(3 

d  <£ 

25 

5  59  ,P  M. 

6 

^  f 

25 

5 

0   A.M. 

§ 

gr.  elong.  E.  24°  8*. 

27 

6     2  P  M. 

6 

26 

12 

0   P  M. 

5 

gr.  hel.  lat.  S. 

27 

12     0  pm. 

d        nearest  © 

31 

7 

0   P  M. 

cf 

gr.  hel.  lat.  S. 

29 

1     0  pm. 

n 

^1    0 

Nov 

5 

1 

0    PM. 

5 

stationary. 

May 

1 

4  54  P  M. 

6 

cf  (£ 

5 

4 

16    P.M. 

6 

4 

2      0  A.M. 

§        gr.  hel.  lat.  S. 

6 

6 

55   A.M. 

6 

h  ^ 

7 

7      0  A.M. 

)j        stationary. 

10 

7 

0  pm. 

9 

In  aphelion. 

13 

12     0      M 

6 

»    Q    &   S.  0°  22'. 

11 

7 

48  A.M. 

6 

$  (£ 

17 

4      2   A  M 

6 

9  C 

13 

11 

45   A.M. 

t 

17 

8  43  A.M. 

6 

15 

7 

0  pm. 

cf  C 

23 

5    21    A.M. 

6 

i[  (g" 

16 

1 

0   A.M. 

6 

inferior. 

25 

12     2  am. 

h  C 

19 

3 

0  pm. 

§ 

in  perihelion. 

25 

9     0  p  M. 

(-J 

8   3  superior. 

25 

5 

0  AM. 

5 

stationary. 

26 

1      0    P  M. 

n 

h  O 

25 

11 

0   AM. 

d 

in  peiihelion. 

27 

5    0  P  M. 

§        in  perihelion. 

29 

10 

0   PM. 

5 

gr.  hel.  lat  N. 

27 

9     0  P.M. 

cf      m  tj- 

Dec. 

3 

3 

49    A.M. 

6  'H  <S, 

28 

11    12   A.M. 

6 

cf  <£ 

3 

5 

0   A.M. 

9 

gr.  hel.  lat.  S. 

June 

1 

8     0  P  M. 

(f        stationary. 

3 

7 

0    A.M. 

§ 

gr.  elong.  W.  20°  30'. 

6 

11      0    P.M. 

§        gr.  hel,  lat,  N. 

3 

3 

58   PM. 

6 

16 

12    11    A.M. 

6 

9  € 

8 

10 

34  A.M. 

6 

0  ^ 

17 

7     0  p  M. 

9         in  Q 

10 

2 

0  A.M. 

n 

"y  o 

18 

12    18   A.M. 

6 

14 

1 

2o   tLU. 

6 

9  c 

19 

9  13  P.M. 

6 

Tj!  ^ 

15 

1 

6  AM. 

6 

cf  (£ 

21 

9  37  A.M. 

6 

h  S 

16 

12 

0        M. 

n 

24 

10  43  P.M. 

6 

cf  i£ 

30 

1 

5   P.M. 

6 

^  iS 

29 

9      0  A.M. 

$        gr.  elong.  E.  25°  41'. 

30 

11 

51    P  M. 

6 

h  s 

July 

3 

3     0  P.M. 

6 

?   O  superior. 

31 

12 

0    P  M. 

© 

in  perihelion. 

From  the  photometric  study  of  eclipsing  binary  stars  it  has  been  shown  by  Roberts  and  by  Russell 

that  the  average  densities  of  these  stars  is  small,  no  more  than  one-eighth  of  that  of  the  sun.     On  this  and 

,  other  grounds  astronomers  are  of  the  opinion  that  stars  are  generally  less  dense  than  the  sun;  that  Is,  that 

I  they  occupy  a  larger  volume  when  of  equal  mass.     The  sun  is  only  1.4  times  as  dense  as  water,  or  half  aa 

dense  as  glass,  while  our  earth  is  5.5  times  as  dense  as  water,  or  4  times  as  dense  as  the  sun. 
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Astronomical  Phenomena  for  the  Year  19Wi 


THE     MOON'S    PHASES. 

Eastern  Standaid  Time  {Old). 


Full  Moon 

Last  Quarter     

Now  Moou 

First  Quarter 

D.    H.    M. 

Jan.     5    4    5 
12     7     9 
21  12  27 
28  10  38 

P.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 

D. 

Apr.    3 
11 
18 
25 

H.    M. 

5  55  A.M 
8  24  A.M. 
4  43  P  M 
8  28  A.M. 

D.    H.    M. 

July     1     3  41  A  M. 

9     0     6  A.M. 

15     3  25  P.M. 

22     2  20  P.M. 

D. 

Sept.  27 
Oct.     4 

u 

a.  M.     >   i 
8  57  P.M.^ 
7  54  P.M. 
7  50  P.M. 
7  29  P.M. 

Full  Moon 

Last  Quarter     

New  Moon 

First  Quarter 

Feb.     4     3  42 
11     3  49 
19     4  35 
26     6  50 

A.M. 
P.M. 
P  M. 
P.M. 

May    2 
11 
18 
24 

8  47  P  M 

0  51    A.M. 

1  25   A.M. 

4     7  P.M. 

July    30     6  19  p  M 
Aug.     7     7  51  A.M. 

13   10  44  P.M. 

21     5  52  A.M. 

Oct.    27 

Nov.    3 

10 

18 

9      9   A.M. 

2  35  A.M. 

11       5   A.M. 

3  13  P.M. 

Full  Moon 

Last  Quarter     .      ... 

New  Moon 

First  Quarter 

Mar.   4'  4  13 
12  12  57 
20     5  56 
27     1  45 

P    M 

P    M 

A  M 
A.M. 

June    1 

9 

16 

23 

12  18  P  M. 
1  58  P.M. 

8  41  A.M. 
1   50  A.M. 

Aug.  29     8     3  A  M 

Sept.    5     2     6  p .  M 

12     7  52  A  M 

19  11  56  P.M. 

Nov.  25 

Dec.     2 

10 

18 

8  42   P.M. 
11    29   A.M. 

5     4  A.M. 

9  40  A.M. 

Dec.  25 
31 

7  38  A.M. 

Last  Quarter 



11  35  P.M. 

Atlantic  time  may  be  tound  by  adding  Ih;  Central.  Mountain,  Pacific,  Alaska,  or  Hawaiian  Time  may 
be  found  by  subtracting  111,  2b,  3h,  5b.  or  5.5h,  resoectlively.  Besides  this.  Ih  is  to  be  added  for  Summer 
Time. 

ECLIPSES. 

In  the  year  1920  there  will  be  four  eclipses,  two  of  the  sun  and  two  ojf  the  moon. 

1.  A  total  eclipse  of  the  moon.  May  2,  visible  in  the  United  States,  beginning  at  7h.  Im.  P.  M.  and 
ending  at  lOh.  41m.  P.  M.  Eastern  standard  time  (old)'.  Totality  begins  at  8h  15m.  P.  M.,  and  ends  at 
9h.  27m  P.  M.  Visible  generally  In  the  western  countries  of  Europe  and  Africa-,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  North  and  South  America. 

First  contact  with  the  shadow  is  83  "  from  the  north  point  of  the  moon  toward  the  east.  East  contact 
Is  59  °  from  the  north  point  toward  the  west. 

2.  A  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun.  May  18,  Invisible  In  the  United  States.  Visible  generally  throughout 
Australia  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Magnitude  of  greatest  eclipse  0.973  (Sun's  diameter  =  1.0). 

3.  A  total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  on  the  morning  of  October  27,  Invisible  at  New  York.  Visible  generally 
throughout  Asia,  Australia,  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  Eclipse  begins  at  4h.  26m.  A.  M.  Pacific  time 
(old),  or  Ih.  56m.  P.  M.  Hawaiian  time;  and  ends  at  5h.  28ra  ,  A  M.  Hawaiian  time.  Totality  begins  at 
5h  29m.  A.  M.  Pacific  time,  or  2h.  59m.  A.  M.  Hawaiian  time,  and  ends  at  6h.  54m.  A.  M.  Pacific  time,  or 
4h.  24m.  A.  M.  Hawail.an  time. 

First  contact  with  the  shadow  is  90°  from  the  north  of  the  moon  toward  the  east.  Last  contact  la 
118°  from  the  north  point  toward  the  west. 

4.  A  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun,  November  10,  visible  In  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  throughout 
the  North  Atlantic,  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain  and  the  north-western  part  of  Africa. 

Magnitude  of  greatest  eclipse  =  0.742  (Sun's  diameter  =  1 .0) .  For  local  circumstances  in  the  United 
States,  see  below.  , 

THE    MACNETtC    POLES. 

The  geographical  poles  of  the  earth  are  the  extremities  of  the  imaginary  line  passing  through  Its  centre 
of  gravity  and  about  which  It  revolves,  and  are  therefore  symmetrically  located  with  regard  to  the  equator. 

The  magnetic  poles,  however,  are  not  coincident  with  the  geographical  poles,  nor  are  they  diametrically 
opposite  to  each  otfter.  Prior  to  the  recent  attempt  of  Amundsen  to  determine  tlie  north  magnetic  pole, 
the  only  other  was  by  Capt.  James  Ross  in  June.  1831,  who  found  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  be 
89°  59'  .5,  in  latitude  70°  5'  .2  N.  and  longitude  96°  45'  .8  \V.,  which  is  in  King  William  Land,  Canada. 
The  result  of  Amundsen's  observations  has  not  yet  been  published  by  the  Norwegian  authorities. 

For  the  south  magnetic  pole,  from  a  consideration  of  all  the  results  available,  according  to  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  position  latitude  72°  .7  S  and  longitude  156°  E.  has  been  tentatively 
adopted.  These  values  are  only  roughly  approximate,  and  for  that  reason  are  given  only  in  degrees  and 
t-^nths. 

By  reason  of  the  annual  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  it  is  believed  that  the  magnetic  poles  are 
not  stationary,  but  have  a  slow  motion  around  the  geographical  poles.  The  subject  is  shrouded  in  mystery 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  many  as  yet  unsolved  problems  In  terrestrial  physics. 


FACTS    ABOUT    THE    STARS: 

Cold  Iron  does  not  shine  In  the  dark,  but  let  the  smith  heat  it  in  his  forge  and  soon  ft  glows  red,  then 
yellow,  then  white  hot,  says  C.  G.  Abbot,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  hotter  the  body  Is  the  more 
lt.^  spectrum  is  enriched  toward  the  violet  end  as  compared  with  the  red.  Exact  mathematical  relations 
are  known  to  connect  temperature  and  distribution  of  light  in  the  spectrum.  Working  on  this  basis,  it  la 
found  that  our  sun's  surface  appears  to  be  at  about  6,000°  centigrade  (10,800°  Fahrenheit)  above  the  melt- 
ing temperature  of  ice.  By  photographic  methods  Wilson  and  Scheiner,  of  the  Astrophyslcal  Observatory 
at  Potsdam,  In  Germany,  have  assigned  temperatures  to  about  100  of  the  brighter  stars.  The  results  rua 
from  9,000°  C.  for  class  B  down  to  3,000°  C.  forjjiass  M,  varying  in  fairly  regular  progression. 

Even  the  length  of  a  diameter  of  the  eartri  is  too  small  a  base  line  from  which  to  triangulate  for  the 
distances  of  the  stars.  Astronomers  use  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  round  the  sun,  186,000.000  milea. 
for  this.  Astronomers  also  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  very  faint  stars  are  usually  much  further  away 
(though  not  Invariably  so)  than  bright  ones.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  if  photograpiis  of  a  bright  star  are 
made  with  the  same  telescope  at  two  dates  six  months  apart,  and  exact  measurements  of  the  distance  of 
the  bright  star  from  its  faint  neighbors  are  made  on  both  photographs,  a  slight  displacement  of  the  bright 
star  will  often  be  found  to  have  occurred.  The  angular  measure  of  displacement  gives  the  vertical  angle  or 
the  Isosceles  triangle  of  which  the  base  line  Is  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  from  these  data  the  star'a 
distance  is  easily  found.  Seen  from  the  nearest  star,  a  Centaurl,  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  93.000,000 
miles,  subtends  an  angle  of  only  0.75  seconds.     This  Is  called  the  star's  parallax. 

Altogether  less  than  1,000  star  distances  have  been  measured.  It  is  a  slow.,  tedious  work,  often  dis- 
appointing, a -Centaurl.  the  nearest  star,  except  the  sun.  Is  at  25.000,000.000,000  milea,  while  the  sun 
Is  at  only  93,000,000  miles.  When  a  measurement  Indicates  that  a  star  is  at  2,000,000,000,000,000  milea 
Br  more  (narallax  O.Ol  seconds)  It  Is  the  same  as  saying  that  the  star  is  too  far  away  for  its  distance  to  b« 
determined.  It  may  be  ten  or  a  hundred  times  as  far  as  the  measurements  Indicate.  This  is  about  the 
average  distance  of  the  faintest  Stars  visible  to  the  naked  eyed.  The  great  majority  ol  telescopic  Stars  1161 
beyond  this  distance. 


Star  Table. 
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POLE    STAR. 

MEAN  TIME  OF  TRANSIT    (AT  WASHINGTON)   AND  POLAR  DISTANCE  OF  POLARIS. 


1920. 

JANUARY.        1 

February.    | 

March.       i 

APRIL.                  j 

May.         1 

June. 

OS 

Upper 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Lower 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Lower 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Lower 

Transit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Lower 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Lower 
Tran- 
sit.- 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

1 

11 

21 

p.  M. 
H.  M.  8. 
6  51    3 
6  11  34 
5  33    4 

0  1     ff 

1  6  58 
1    6  57 
1    6  67 

A.   M. 
H.  M    s. 

4  50  36 
4  11     7 
3  31  38 

Q        1      ft 

1    6  57 
1    6  58 
1    7    0 

A.   M. 
H.  M.  3. 

2  56    8 
2  16  42 
1  37  17 

0  /      // 

1  7    2 

1    7    4 

1    7    7 

A.    M. 
H.  M.  8. 
12  53  59 
12   14  39 
11  31  26 

0  #     // 

1  7  10 
1    7  10 
1    7  17 

p.    M. 
H.  M.  3. 

10  52  11 
10  12  57 
9  33  45 

0  /     // 

1  7  20 
1    7  23 
1     7  25 

p.  M. 

H.  M.  3. 

8  50  39 
8  11  30 
7  32  22 

0  f    n 

1  7  27 
1    7  29 
1    7  30 

1920. 

July.         | 

AUGUST. 

September,    i 

OCTOBER. 

NOVEMBER.      1 

December. 

Day  of 

Month. 

Lower 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Upper 
Tran- 
sit 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Upper 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Upper 
Transit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Upper 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Upper 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

1 

11 
21 

p.    M. 

H.  M.  3. 

6  53  14 
6  14    6 
5  34  68 

0  t      91 

1  7  30 
1     7  30 
1    7  29 

A.   M. 

H.  M.  a. 

4  53  53 
4  14  45 
3  35  35 

0  #      // 

1  7  27 
1    7  25 
1    7  23 

A.   M. 

H.  M.  S. 
2  52  30 
2  13  18 
1  34    5 

0  r    ft 

1  7  20 
1    7  17 
I    7  14 

A.    M. 

H    M    8. 
12  54  52 
12  15  36 
11  32  23 

a     t    it 

1    7  10 
1    7    7 
1    7    3 

p.  M. 

H.  M.  S. 

10  49    7 

10    9  46 

9  30  24 

a      1    n 

1    6  59 
1    6  55 
1    6  52 

p.   M. 
H.  M.  3. 
8  50  58 
8  11  32 
7  32    4 

0  t     tt 

1  6  49 
1    6  46 
1    6  44 

From  June  16  to  August  1  both  the  upper  and  lower  transits  talte  place  during  daylight.    The  azimutb 
at  the  time  of  greatest  Eastern  or  Western  elongation  can  be  easily  computed  from  the  formula: 

sin  p 

sin  A  = 

cos  I 
Where  .4  denotes  the  azimuth,  p  the  polar  distance,  and  I  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

DATE  OF  GREATEST  ELONGATION. 

To  find  the  time  of  greatest  Eastern  or  Western  elongation,  let  H  denote  the  hour  angle,  and  I  and  p  88 
before,  than  we  shall  have 

cos  H  =  tan  p  tan  I. 
And  the  hour  angle  In  mean  time  is 

i7m  =  i/°X  0  0664846. 
This  quantity,  "m,  added  to  or  substracted  from  the  time  of  transit  given  above,  according  to  the  elonga- 
tion required,  will  give  the  mean  time  of  the  (-reaiest  elongation  at  any  place  whose  north  latitude  is  I. 


STAR    TABLE. 

FOR   IDENTIFYING  THE   PRINCIPAL  FIXED   STARS. 


Name  op  Star. 

Decli- 
nation. 

On  Meridian. 

Name  of  Star. 

Decli- 
nation. 

On  Meridian. 

"Andromedse  (Alpheratz). 

yPegasi  (Algenib) 

aCassiopeiae  (Schedir) , , . . 
oArietis , , , 

o      / 

+  28  39 
+  14  44 
+  56    6 
+  23    5 
+  40  39 
+  16  21 
+  45  55 
+  7  24 
—16  36 
+  32    4 
+  5  26 
+  28  13 
+  13  22 

Upper.     Lower 

H.    M.        H.    M 

—  1  28.0  + 10  30  0 

—  1  23  !  + 10  34  9 

—  0  56  2+a    1  8 
+  0  30.2  +  12  28.2 
+  130  4  +  13  28  4 
+  2  58.4+14  56  4 
+  3  37  8  +  15  35  8 
+  4  17.7  +  16  15  7 
+  5    8.4  +  17    6  « 
+  5  56  1  + 17  54  1 
+  6    17  +  17  59  7 
+  6    7  0  +  18    5.0 
+  8  30.3  +  20  28.31 

a  Virginia  (Spica) 

oBootis   (Arcturus),,,,,.. 
^Urs  i?   Minoris   

o      / 

—10  45 
+19  36 
+  74  29 
+  26  59 
—26  15 
+  38  42 
+  8  39 
+  45    0 
+  62  15 
—  0  43 
—30    3 
+  14  46 

Upper.     Lower. 

H.    M.        H.    M. 
+  1146.7+23  44  7 
+  12  37  5+  0  39  5 
+  13  16  3+  1  18  3 

aCoronas  Borealis 

aScorpii  (Antares ) 

aLyrse  (Vega) 

+  13  56  6+  1  68  6 

3Persei  (Algol) 

+  14  49  7+   2  51  7 

oTaurl  (Aldebaran ) , 

+  16  59  0+  5    1.0 

oAurigte  (Capella) 

aOrionig  (Betelguese) .... 
oCanis  Majoris  (Siriua),.. 

aAquilae  (Altair ),,,,,... . 

aCygni  (Deneb ) , 

aCcphei  ,,,,,* 

+  18  11.5+  6  13  5 
+  19    3.2+  7    5.2 
+  19  41  1+  7  43  1 

aGemlnorum  (Castor),,,, 
aCanis  Minorls  (Procyon) 
^Geminorum  (Pollux)    .  . 
aLeonis  (Regulus) 

aAquarii 

apiscis  Aiistralis 

aPegasi  (Markab)    

+  20  25  9+  8  27  9 
+  21  17  3+  9  19  3 
+  2124  9+  9  26  9 

To  find  the  time  of  the  star's  transit,  add  or  subtract,  according  to  the  sign,  the  numbei'S  in  the  second 
column  of  figures,  applying  It  to  the  time  of  the  transit  of  the  P'Olc  star  given  abovp  Thus,  for  a  Andromedae, 
February  11;  lower  transit  of  pole  star  is  4h  lira.  78  a.  m  ,  to  which  add  lOh  30  Om  ,  and  we  have  2h.  41m. 
P.  M  :  for  December  1,  we  find  7h   23m   p    m  ,  etc. 

APPROXIMATE  PARALLAX  AND  DISTANCE  IN  LIGHT-YEARS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

FIXED  STARS. 
By  light-years  is  to  be  imderstood  the  number  of  years  light  requires  to  travel  from  the  star  to  us. 


Polaris  (Pole  Star) 

a.  Auriga  (Capella) 

a  Canla  Majoris  (Sirius) .  .  . 
o  Canis  Minorls  (Procyon)  . 

o  Bootis  (Arcturus) 

a  Centaurl , 


Parallax. 


0  073 
0  046 
0  233 
0  123 
0  127 
0.916 


Light- 
Years. 


45 
71 
15 
27 
26 
3.6 


a  Lyrse  (Vega) . 

Gl  Cygnl 

8  Cassiopeice. 
Y  Draconis... 
85  Pegasi 


Parallax. 


0.140 
0.300 
0.187 
0  127 
0  054 


Light- 
Years. 


23 
11 
17 

26 
60 


The  determination  of  stellar  parallax  is  one  of  the  most  diffloult  and  refined  problems  In  practical  or 
Observational  astronomy.  It  is  to  find  the  angle  which  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  subtends  at 
the  star — an  angle  always  very  small,  as  seen  from  the  above  table,  and  which  cannot  be  measured  directly 
but  by  varloua  processes  too  complicated  to  be  explained  here. 
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The  Sun's  Right  Ascension  and  Declination. 


THE    SUN'S    RIGHT    ASCENSION    AND    DECLINATION. 

(WASHINGTON — APPARENT   NOON.) 


DATE 

Apparent 

Apparent 

Date — 

Apparent 

Apparent 

1920 

Right  Ascension. 

Declination. 

1920. 

Right  Ascension. 

Declination. 

B.       M. 

s. 

o 

* 

II 

H.       M. 

s. 

0 

# 

// 

Jan.      1 . . . 

18    43 

34.02 

—23 

4 

12  3 

Mar.  26 

0     21 

6  99 

+   2 

17 

6.5 

2  ... 

47- 

59.05 

—22 

69 

22  7 

27.... 

24 

45  14 

40 

36.0 

3  ... 

52 

23.73 

54 

5  6 

28 

28 

23  28 

+  3 

4 

2.0 

4   ... 

66 

48.04 

48 

21.0 

29 

32 

1.43 

27 

24.4 

5  ... 

19       1 

11.94 

42 

9.4 

30 

35 

39  62 

50 

42.8 

6.... 

5 

35.43 

35 

30.8 

31.... 

39 

17.88 

+  4 

13 

56.8 

7.... 

9 

58.  i7 

28 

25.3 

April     1 . . . . 

42 

66  21 

37 

6.2 

8   .    . 

14 

21.05 

20 

63.2 

2.... 

46 

34.65 

+   5 

0 

10.6 

9   ... 

18 

43  13 

12 

54.7 

3.... 

60 

13.21 

23 

9.8 

10   ... 

23 

4.70 

4 

30.0 

4.... 

53 

61.92 

46 

3.1 

11    ... 

27 

25  74 

—21 

65 

39.2 

6 

57 

30.81 

+  6 

8 

50.6 

12   ... 

31 

46  22 

46 

22.8 

6 

1       1 

9.90 

31 

31.8 

13   ... 

36 

6  13 

36 

40.9 

7.... 

4 

49.20 

54 

6.3 

14   ... 

40 

25.43 

26 

34.0 

8.... 

8 

28.73 

+  7 

16 

33  9 

15   ... 

44 

44  10 

16 

2   1 

9 

12 

8.61 

38 

64.2 

16   ... 

49 

2   12 

6 

5.6 

10 

15 

48.57 

+  8 

1 

6.8 

17   ... 

53 

19  47 

—20 

63 

44  9 

11 

19 

28.93 

23 

11.4 

18   ... 

57 

36  14 

42 

0.3 

12 

23 

9.59 

45 

7.8 

19      .. 

20       1 

52  10 

29 

52.1 

13 

26 

60  58 

+   9 

6 

65.4 

20   ... 

6 

7.35 

17 

20.7 

14 

30 

31.90 

28 

34.0 

21    ... 

10 

21  84 

4 

26.4 

15   ... 

34 

13  59 

60 

3.3 

22      .. 

14 

35.57 

—19 

61 

9.6 

16 

37 

55  65 

+  10 

11 

22.9 

23     .. 

18 

48  54 

37 

30.7 

17 

41 

38  08 

32 

32.5 

24  ... 

23 

0.71 

23 

29.8 

18 

45 

20  90 

53 

31.6 

25   .    . 

27 

12.07 

9 

7.7 

19.... 

49 

4  14 

+  11 

14 

20.0 

26   ... 

31 

22  63 

—18 

64 

24.6 

20. . . . 

52 

47.78 

34 

57.3 

27   ... 

35 

32.36 

39 

20.8 

21 

56 

31.84 

65 

23.0 

28   ... 

39 

41.27 

23 

.56.8 

22 

2       0 

16.32 

+  12 

15 

37.0 

29     .. 

43 

49  34 

8 

13  0 

23    ... 

4 

1  25 

35 

38.9 

30   ... 

47 

66.57 

—17 

52 

9.7 

24.... 

7 

46.62 

65 

28.3 

31   .    . 

52 

2  95 

35 

47.4 

25.... 

11 

32  44 

+  13 

15 

5.0 

FebL     1.... 

56 

8  50 

19 

6.4 

26   ... 

15 

18  72 

34 

28.4 

2       . 

21       0 

13  21 

2 

7.1 

27 

19 

6  48 

53 

38.4 

3   ... 

4 

17.10 

—16 

44 

49.9 

28 

22 

52  74 

+  14 

12 

34.7 

4 

8 

20.16 

27 

15  1 

29   ... 

26 

40.50 

31 

17.0 

S   .    . 

12 

22.40 

9 

23  2 

30   ... 

30 

28.77 

49 

44.9 

6 

16 

23.84 

—15 

61 

14  7 

May     1   . . . 

34 

17.56 

+  15 

7 

58.1 

7 

20 

24.47 

32 

49  7 

2   ... 

38 

G  89 

25 

56.4 

8       . 

24 

24.30 

14 

8  7 

3   ... 

41 

6G  76 

43 

39.4 

9 

28 

23.35 

—14 

56 

12.3 

4    ... 

45 

47   19 

+  16 

1 

6.8 

10   .    . 

32 

21.62 

36 

0.7 

5      .. 

49 

33   17 

18 

18.3 

11    .    . 

36 

19.13 

16 

34.5 

6   ... 

53 

29  73 

36 

13.7 

12     .. 

40 

15.87 

—13 

68 

53.9 

7.... 

57 

21  87 

51 

52.6 

13     .. 

44 

11.86 

36 

59.6 

8   ... 

3       1 

14.69 

+  17 

8 

14.7 

14 

48 

7.11 

16 

51.6 

9   ... 

5 

7.90 

24 

19.7 

15 

52 

j   62 
56  42 

—12 

56 

30.7 

10   ... 

9 

1.80 

40 

7.4 

16   . 

55 

35 

57.1 

11    ... 

12 

56  30 

65 

37.3 

17   ... 

69 

48  49 

15 

11  5 

12   ... 

16 

51  40 

+  18 

10 

49.3 

13 

22       3 

40  86 

—11 

54 

14.1 

13   ... 

20 

47.08 

25 

43.0 

19  ... 

7 

32  54 

33 

5  4 

14   ... 

24 

43.36 

40 

18.2 

20... 

11 

23  52 

11 

45  9 

25   ... 

28 

40  22 

54 

34.6 

21.... 

15 

13  84 

—10 

50 

15.9 

16   ... 

32 

37  68 

+  19 

8 

31.8 

22   ... 

19 

3  50 

28 

35.9 

17 

36 

35  71 

22 

9.6 

23   .. 

22 

52  49 

6 

46.3 

IS   ... 

40 

34.30 

35 

27.8 

24  .. 

25 

40  85 

—  9 

44 

47.6 

19   .  .. 

44 

33.45 

48 

25.9 

25.. 

30 

28  68 

22 

40  1 

20    ... 

48 

33.13 

+  20 

1 

3.8 

26.... 

34 

15  69 

0 

24  4 

21    .    . 

52 

33  35 

13 

21.2 

27   ... 

38 

2  21 

—  8 

38 

0  6 

22    ... 

56 

34  09 

25 

17.8 

23   . 

41 

48  15 

15 

29  4 

23    ... 

4       0 

35  34 

36 

63.5 

29   .. 

45 

33  53 

—  7 

52 

61   1 

24    ... 

4 

37  07 

48 

8.0 

.Mar.    1 

49 

18  37 

30 

6  0 

25    ... 

8 

39  29 

59 

1.0 

2   ... 

53 

2  69 

7 

14  6 

26    .    . 

12 

41   99 

+  21 

9 

32.3 

3   ... 

56 

46  50 

—  6 

44 

17  2 

27   ... 

16 

45   IG 

19 

41.7 

4  ... 

23      0 

29  84 

21 

14  0 

28   . 

20 

4S   79 

29 

28.9 

5   .. 

4 

12.74 

—  5 

68 

5  6 

29 

24 

.52   87 

38 

63.9 

6   .. 

7 

65   21 

34 

52.2 

30 

28 

67  37 

47 

56.4 

7   ... 

11 

37  26 

11 

34  4 

31 

33 

2  30 

56 

36  1 

8   ... 

15 

18  94 

—  4 

48 

12  5 

Jiine     1 

37 

7  64 

+  32 

4 

53  0 

9   ... 

19 

0.26 

24 

46  7 

2   . 

41 

13  38 

12 

46  9 

10   ... 

22 

41  24 

1 

17  3 

3      . 

45 

19  .50 

20 

17.6 

11   ... 

26 

21.90 

—  3 

37 

45  1 

4 

49 

26  00 

27 

24.7 

12   ... 

30 

2  27 

14 

10  2 

.5 

63 

32  85 

34 

8  3 

13 

33 

42  37 

—  2 

60 

32  9 

6      .. 

57 

40  04 

40 

28.2 

15     .. 

37 

22.20 

26 

53.8 

7 

5       1 

47  66 

46 

24  4 

15  ... 

41 

1   79 

3 

13.2 

8 

5 

55  38 

51 

56.6 

16 

44 

41.18 

—  1 

39 

31  2 

9 

10 

3  49 

57 

4.6 

17   ... 

48 

20  37 

15 

48  6 

10     .. 

14 

11  87 

+  23 

1 

48.4 

18     .. 

51 

59  38 

—  0 

62 

5  7 

11 

18 

20  50 

6 

8.0 

19     .. 

55 

38  23 

28 

22  7 

12 

22 

29  36 

10 

3.2 

20.... 

59 

16  93 

4 

40  0 

13 

26 

38  41 

13 

33  8 

21 

0       2 

56.49 

+  0 

19 

1  9 

14      .. 

30 

47  63 

16 

39.9 

22 

6 

33  95 

42 

42  6 

15   .    . 

34 

67  01 

19 

21.4 

23.... 

10 

12.32 

+  1 

6 

21  7 

16   ... 

39 

6  51 

21 

38.2 

24.... 

13 

50.60 

29 

59.1 

17   ... 

43 

16.09 

23 

30  3 

25. . . . 

[            17 

28.83 

63 

3^.1 

18.... 

47 

25.74 

24 

67.6 
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THE  SUN'S  RIGHT  ASCENSION  AND  DECLINATION- 

—ContinueA. 

Date — 

Apparent 

Apparent 

Date^ 

Apparent 

Apparent 

1920 

Right  Ascension. 

Declination.       | 

1920. 

Right  Ascension. 

Declination. 

H.      M. 

8. 

0 

/ 

n 

H.      M. 

p 

o 

/ 

tl 

June  19 

5     51 

35.42 

+  23 

26 

0.1 

Sept.  13 

25 

22.97 

3 

44 

2  5 

20 

55 

45  10 

26 

37  9 

14.... 

28 

58  40 

21 

0.7 

21 

69 

64.75 

26 

50.8 

15.... 

32 

33.77 

+  2 

57 

55.2 

22.... 

6      4 

4.36 

26 

39  0 

16   ... 

36 

9  09 

34 

46  6 

23.... 

8. 

13.89 

26 

2  4 

17.... 

39 

44  39 

11 

35.0 

24.... 

12 

23.33 

25 

1   1 

18.... 

43 

19  68 

+  1 

48 

20.7 

25 

16 

32.65 

23 

35  0 

19   ... 

46 

54  98 

25 

4.1 

26 

20 

41.84 

21 

44  3 

20   ... 

60 

30  31 

1 

45.7 

27 

24 

£0.86 

19 

28  9 

21 

64 

5  69 

+  0 

38 

25.6 

28.... 

28 

69.70 

16 

49  0 

22 

67 

41   15 

15 

4  2 

29. . . . 

33 

8.34 

13 

44  5 

23   ... 

12       1 

16.70 

—  0 

8 

18.2 

30.... 

37 

16.76 

10 

15  7 

24 

4 

52  36 

31 

41.1 

July    1.... 

41 

24.95 

6 

22.6 

25   ... 

8 

28.16 

55 

4.2 

2.... 

45 

32.88 

2 

5  2 

26.'... 

12 

4  12 

—  1 

18 

27  3 

3.... 

49 

40.53 

+  22 

57 

23.6 

27.... 

16 

40.26 

41 

60  1 

4.... 

53 

47.90 

52 

18  0 

28.... 

19 

16.62 

—  2 

5 

12.2 

5 

67 

54.95 

46 

48  5 

29.... 

22 

53  20 

28 

33.2 

6.... 

7      2 

1.68 

40 

55  2 

30. . . . 

26 

30.05 

51 

52  9 

7 

6 

8.07 

34 

38  2 

Oct.      1 

30 

7.18 

—  3 

15 

10.9 

8.... 

10 

14.10 

27 

57  7 

2   ... 

33 

44.61 

38 

26  8 

9.... 

14 

19.75 

20 

53  9 

3.... 

37 

22.37 

—  4 

1 

40  4 

10. . . . 

18 

25.01 

13 

26  9 

4.... 

41 

0.49 

24 

51  3 

11.... 

22 

29.86 

5 

36  9 

5.... 

44 

38.93 

47 

69  1 

12.... 

2€ 

34  29 

+21 

57 

24  1 

6 

48 

17.86 

—  5 

11 

3  4 

13.... 

30 

38.27 

48 

48.7 

7 

61 

57  16 

34 

3  8 

14 

34 

41.78 

39 

50  8 

8.... 

55 

36  90 

57 

0  1 

15 

38 

44  81 

30 

30  7 

9.... 

69 

17  07 

—  6 

19 

51.8 

16.... 

42 

47.33 

20 

48  8 

10 

13       2 

57.70 

42 

38  5 

17.... 

46 

49  34 

10 

45  0 

11 

6 

38  82 

—  7 

5 

19  8 

18.... 

60 

50.82 

0 

19  8 

12.... 

10 

20  43 

27 

55  4 

19.... 

64 

51.73 

+  20 

49 

33  3 

13.... 

14 

2  54 

50 

24  8 

20.... 

68 

52.08 

38 

25  8 

14.... 

17 

45  18 

—  8 

12 

47.7 

21.... 

8      2 

51.86 

26 

57  5 

15 

21 

28.36 

35 

3.7 

22 

6 

51.04 

15 

8  8 

16.... 

25 

12  08 

67 

12.3 

23 

10 

49.63 

2 

59  7 

17   ... 

28 

56  37 

—  9 

19 

13.2 

24 

14 

47.64 

+  19 

50 

30  7 

IS.... 

32 

41.25 

41 

5.9 

25.... 

18 

45.03 

37 

41  9 

19 

36 

26  73 

—10 

2 

50  2 

26.... 

22 

41.81 

24 

33  5 

20  ... 

40 

12  82 

24 

25.6 

27.... 

26 

37.99 

11 

5  9 

21.... 

43 

59  54 

45 

61.7 

28.... 

30 

33.56 

+  18 

57 

19  2 

22.... 

47 

46  91 

—11 

7 

8.2 

29 

34 

28.50 

43 

13  9 

23.... 

61 

34  94 

28 

14  6 

30.... 

38 

22.84 

28 

50  2 

24. . . . 

65 

23  65 

49 

10.5 

31.... 

42 

16.59 

14 

8  2 

25. . . . 

59 

13  06 

—12 

9 

55  7 

Aug.     1 

46 

9.72 

+  17 

59 

8  3 

26.... 

14      3 

3  18 

30 

29.6 

2.... 

60 

2.25 

43 

50  7 

27.... 

6 

54  03 

50 

52  0 

3.... 

63 

54.19 

28 

15  7 

28   ... 

10 

45.63 

—13 

11 

2,3 

4.... 

67 

45  53 

12 

23  7 

29   ... 

14 

38  01 

31 

0  3 

5.... 

9       1 

36.29 

+  16 

56 

14  9 

30  ... 

IS 

31.16 

50 

45  5 

6.... 

5 

26.47 

39 

49  5 

31.... 

22 

25.10 

—14 

10 

17  7 

7.,-.. 

9 

16.07 

23 

8  0 

Nov.     1 

26 

19.85 

29 

36,2 

8.... 

13 

5.10 

6 

10  5 

2 

30 

15.43 

48 

40  8 

9.... 

16 

53.57 

+  15 

48 

57  4 

3.... 

34 

11.84 

—15 

7 

31.0 

10.... 

20 

41.48 

31 

29  0 

4.... 

38 

9.09 

26 

6  5 

11.... 

24 

28.83 

13 

45  6 

5   ... 

42 

7.19 

44 

26  8 

12 ... . 

28 

15.64 

+  14 

55 

47  6 

6  ... 

46 

6.14 

—16 

2 

31  5 

13.... 

32 

1.89 

37 

35  3 

7 

50 

5.95 

20 

20  2 

14.... 

35 

47.59 

19 

9  0 

8 

64 

6  60 

37 

62  4 

15.... 

39 

32.75 

0 

29  1 

9   ... 

58 

8   11 

S5 

7.8 

16 

43 

17.38 

+  13 

41 

35  8 

10 

15       2 

10  48 

-ri7 

12 

6  9 

17 

47 

1.47 

22 

29  6 

11    .  .. 

6 

13  69 

4- 

28 

46  3 

18.... 

50 

45.04 

3 

10  7 

12   ... 

10 

17.75 

45 

8  7 

19.... 

64 

28  10 

+  12 

43 

39  4 

13   ... 

14 

22  66 

—18 

1 

12.6 

20.... 

68 

10  65 

23 

56  2 

14   ... 

18 

28  41 

16 

57.6 

21.;.. 

19      1 

52.72 

4 

1  3 

15   ... 

22 

34  99 

32 

23  2 

22 

34.30 

+  11 

43 

55  0 

16   ... 

26 

42  40 

47 

29  2 

23 

9 

15.42 

23 

37  6 

17 

30 

50.65 

—19 

2 

15  1 

24.... 

12 

56.10 

3 

9  5 

18   ... 

34 

69  71 

16 

40  6 

25   ... 

16 

36  33 

+  10 

42 

30  9 

19.... 

39 

9.57 

30 

45  3 

28.... 

20 

16   15 

21 

42   1 

20   ... 

43 

20  24 

44 

28.7 

27  ... 

23 

55.57 

0 

43  5 

21    ... 

47 

31  71 

57 

50  6 

28   ... 

27 

34.60 

+  9 

39 

35  4 

22.... 

51 

43  96 

—20 

10 

60  6 

29   ... 

31 

13.27 

18 

18  2 

23 

65 

56  98 

23 

28  3 

30   ... 

34 

51.60 

+•  8 

66 

51.9 

24 

16       0 

10  78 

35 

43  3 

31    ... 

38 

29.60 

35 

17.0 

25  ... 

4 

25  33 

47 

35  5 

Sept.     1    ... 

42 

7.30 

13 

33.8 

26   ... 

8 

40,63 

59 

4  3 

2   . 

45 

44.71 

+  7 

61 

42  5 

27 

12 

66  68 

—21 

10 

9  5 

3   .    . 

49 

21.86 

29 

43.6 

28  ... 

17 

13  46 

20 

60  9 

4   . 

62 

58  76 

7 

37  4 

29   ... 

21 

30  95 

31 

7.9 

5 

66 

35  45 

+  6 

45 

24  0 

30 

25 

49  15 

41 

•  0  4 

6 

11     e 

11.93 

23 

3.9 

Dec.     1 

30 

8  02 

50 

28.1 

7   ... 

3 

48.22 

0 

37  3 

2.... 

34 

27,56 

69 

30  7 

8   .    . 

7 

24.34 

+  5 

38 

4.7 

3.... 

38 

47.75 

—22 

8 

7.9 

9   ... 

11 

0.31 

15 

26  4 

4.... 

43 

8  55 

16 

19  4 

10     .. 

14 

36.14 

+  4 

52 

42.6 

6.... 

47 

29  94 

24 

5.1 

11.... 

18 

11.86 

29 

53.8 

6 

16     51 

51  90 

—22 

31 

24.5 

12. . . . 

11     21 

47.46 

+  4 

7 

0.3 

7.... 

56 

14  39 

38 

17.5 

56 
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THE   SUN'S   RIGHT  ASCENSION 

AND  DECLINATION— Continued. 

Date — 

Apparent 

Apparent 

DATE 

Apparent 
Right  Ascension. 

Apoarent 

1920. 

Right  Ascension. 

Declination. 

1920. 

Declination. 

H.      M.         s. 

o        /               // 

B.      M.          S. 

u           #               // 

Dec.     8 

17      0      37  40 

44       43  9 

Dec.   20 

53      40.53 

26      21.5 

9.... 

5         0  87 

50       43  5 

21.... 

58         7.01 

26      47.7 

10 

9       24  78 

56       16  0 

22 

18      2      33.51 

26       45.7 

11 

13       49  09 

—23       1       21   3 

23 

7        0.01 

26       15.4 

12 

18       13  78 

5       59  2 

24 

11       26.48 

25       16.8 

13 

22      38  81 

10         9  6 

25.... 

15       52.88 

23      49.9 

14  .. . 

27        4.14 

13       52.4 

26.... 

20       19.19 

21       54.8 

15 

31       29.74 

17         7  4 

27 

24       45.3)1 

29           11. 4^: 

19      31.5 

16 

35       55  57 

19       54  4 

28 

16       40.1 

17 

40       21  60 

22       13  4 

29 

33      37.31 

13       20.5 

18 

44       47.80 

24         4  2 

30 

38        2.98 

9       33.0 

19.... 

17     49       14.12 

—23     25       26.9 

31.... 

L     18     42      28.41 

—23      5       17.7 

THE    SUN'S    SEMt-DIAMETER    AND    HORIZONTAL    PARALLAX. 

(WASHINGTON — APPARENT   NOON.) 


Sun's 

Equatorial 

Sun's 

Equatorial 

Sun's 

Equatorial 

1920. 

Semi- 

Horizontal 

192}. 

Semi- 

Horizontal 

1920. 

Semi- 

Horizontal 
Parallax.    ' 

Diameter. 

Pajallax. 

Diameter. 

Parallax. 

Diameter. 

1       II 

// 

$        II 

// 

'           u 

// 

Jan.     1 

16  17.89 

g  95 

May 

10 

15  51.81 

8.71 

Sept.  17 

15  57.04 

8.76 

11 

17.71 

8  95 

20 

49  80 

8.69 

27 

59  77 

8.78 

-     21 

16.99 

8.94 

30 

48  22 

8.68 

Oct.      7 

16    2.49 

8.81 

31 

15.88 

8  93 

June 

9 

46  95 

8  67 

17 

S.24 

8.83 

Feb.    10 

14  27 

8.92 

19 

46.09 

8.66 

27 

7.95 

8.86 

20 

12.26 

8.90 

29 

45  74 

8.66 

Nov.     6 

10.39 

8.88 

Mar.    1 

10  02 

8  88 

July 

9 

45  74 

8.66 

16 

12.63 

8.90 

11 

7  47 

8  86 

19 

46  21 

8.66 

26 

14.59 

8  92 

21 

4.74 

8  83 

29 

47  18 

8.67 

Dec.     6 

16  07 

8  93 

31 

2.03 

8  81 

Aug. 

« 

48  46 

8.68 

16 

17.16 

8  94 

AprU  10 

15  59  25 

8  78 

18 

50   15 

8  70 

26 

17,79 

8.95 

20 

56  55 

8  75 

28 

52  24 

8.71 

31 

16  17.87 

8.95 

30 

54.10 

8.73 

Sept. 

7 

54.51 

8.74 

ASTRONOCVStCAL    CONSTANTS. 

Mean  solar  parallax,  8".80.    Nutation  constant,  9".2l. 

Aberration  constant,  20" .47.     Annual  precession,  50".2564+0".000222   (t— 1900). 

Obliquity  ol  the  ecliptic,  23°  27'  8" .26— 0" .4684  (t— 1900). 

Annual  diminution  of  obliquity,  0".4684. 

Moon's  equatorial  horizontal  parallax,  67'  2".63. 

Moon's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  (centre  to  centre),  238,862  miles. 

Sun's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  (astronomical  unit),  92,897,400  milea. 

Velocity  of  light,  186,324  miles  per  second. 

Light  travels  unit  of  distance — viz.  92,897,400  milea  In  498,580  seconds. 

Length  ol  the  Year — Tropical  (equinox  to  equinox),  365.2421988  days. 
Sidereal  or  absolute  revolution,  365.2563604  days. 
Anomalistic  (from  perihelion  to  perihelion),  365.2696413  days. 

Length  of  Day — Sidereal,  23  hours  56  minutes  4.091  seconds  (mean  solar  time).  Mean  solar,  24  hours 
3  minutes  56.555  seconds  (sidereal  time). 

Length  of  the  Month— Sy nodical  (from  new  moon  to  new  moon),  29  days  12  hours  44  minutes  2.8 
seconds.  Tropical,  27  days  7  hours  43  minutes  4.7  seconds.  Sidereal  (absolute  revolution),  27  days  7  hours 
43  minutes  11.5  seconds.     Anomo,Iistic  (from  perigee  to  perigee),  27  days  13  hours  18  mimitea  33.1  seconds. 

Dimensions  ol  the  Earth — Equatorial  radius,  3963.34  milea.  Polar  radius,  3949.99  mUes.  Eccen- 
tricity of  the  oblate  spheroid,  0.0819981. 


TH£    ZOOBAC. 

The  sun'a  apparent  yearly  path  among  the  staia  is  known  as  the  ecliptic.  The  zone  16"  wide,  8°  on 
each  side  of  the  echptic,  is  Ijnown  as  the  zodiac.  Beginning  at  the  point  on  the  ecliptic  which  marlts  the 
position  of  the  aun  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  thence  proceeding  eastward,  the  zodiac  is  divided  into  twelve 
Bigna  ot  30°  each,  which  are  as  follows: 


Spring 
Signs. 


11 
II 


<1P  Arlea.    The  Ram. 
y  Taurus.    The  Bull, 
n  Gemim.    The  Twins. 

23  Cancer.    The  Crab. 
^  Leo.     The  Lion, 
m)  Virgo.    The  Virgin. 


SIGNS   OF  THE   Z9DIAC, 


Autumn 
Signs. 


7.  :^  Libra.    The  Balance. 

8.  rri  Scorpius.     The  Scorpion. 

9.  jf  Sagittarius.    The  Archer. 


Winter 
Signs. 


(10. 
<12. 


l>  Caprlcornu'?.    The  Goat. 

vi  Aquarius.    The  Water-Bearer. 

>£  Pisces.    The  Fishes. 


Summer 

Signs. 

These  signs  are  named  from  the  twelve  constellations  of  the  zodiac;  with  which  the  signs  coincided  in 
the  time  of  the  astronomer  Hipparchus,  about  two  thousand  years  ago.  Owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, that  is  to  say,  to  the  retrograde  motion  ot  tlie  equinoxes  along  the  ecliptic,  eacli  sign  in  the  zodiac  has, 
In  the  course  of  two  thousand  years,  moved  backward  30°  into  the  constellation  west  of  it;  so  that  the  sign 
Aries  is  now  in  the  constellation  Pisces,  and  so  on 

The  zodiac,  with  its  constellations  and  with  the  symbols  that  represent  them,  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity; 
and  is  traceable  in  part,  at  least,  to  an  Esyptian  origin.  The  zodiac  may  be  called  the  great  highway  of  the 
heavens,  its  width  being  such  as  to  include  all  the  journeyings  of  the  sun.  moon,  and  seven  major  planets.  • 


The  French  Revolutionary  Era. 
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HERBS    UNDER    CERTAIN 

PLANETS 

• 

SUN.  , 

MOON. 

MERC0BT. 

VENUS. 

MAR3. 

JUPITER. 

SATURN. 

Almond 

Adder's 

Azaleas 

Apples 

All-heal 

Agrimony 

Aconite 

Aneelica 

Tongue 

Bitter  Sweet - 

Archangel 

Aloes 

Aniseed 

Barley 

Ash  Tree 

Cabbage 

Calamint 

Artichoke 

Anemono 

Apricots 

Barren  wort 

Bay  Tree 

Chickweed 

Caraway 

Beans 

Arsmart 

Asparagus 

Beech 

Celandine 

Clary 

Coralline 

Bearberry 

Barberry 

Balm 

Black 

Centaury 

Coralwort 

Dill 

Bishop's  W'd 

Basil 

Balsam 

Hellebore 

Camomile 

Cuclvoo 

Elecampane 

Black  Alder 

Box  Tree 

Bitony 

Bluebottle 

Com  Homwort 

Flowers 

Endive 

Bugle  Holly 

Broom 

Bloodwort 

Comfrey 

Eyebright 

Daisy 

Fennel 

Burdock 

Butcher's 

Borage 

Crosswort 

Heart  Trefoil 

Dog-tooth 

Hare's  Foot 

Cloves 

Broom 

Ches  nut 

Flaxweed 

Juniper 

Duck's  Meat 

Hazel 

Cock's  Head 

Capers 

Cinquefoil 

Fleawort  ' 

Male  Peony 

Iris 

Hoarhound 

Couch  Grass 

Catmint 

Dandelion 

Fumitory 

Marjgolda 

Lettuce 

Hound's 

Cowslip 

Coriander 

Fig  Tree 

Gladwin 

Mistletoe 

Mercury 

Tongue 

Cranesbill 

Crowfoot 

Hart's 

Ground  MoS3 

Olive 

Moonwort 

Lavender 

Cudweed 

Flaxweed 

Tongue 

Hemlock 

Pimpernel 

Mouse-ear 

Lily  of  the 

Elder 

Furze  bush 

House  Leek 

Hemp 

Rosemary 

Pearlwort' 

Valley 

Featherfew 

Garden  Cress 

Jessamine 

Henbane 

Rue 

Privet 

Licorice 

Foxgloves 

Garlic 

Lime  Tree 

fiolly 

Saffron 

Pumpkin 

Male  Fern 

Ground  Ivy 

Hawthorn 

Liverwort 

Horsetail ' 

St.John'sWort 

Pursla-tn 

Mandrake 

Grounsel 

Honeysuckle 

Maple 

Ivy 

Sun-Dew 

Rattle  Grass 

Marjoram 

Kidney  ■•vort 

Hops 

Myn-h 

Jew's-Ear 

Tormentil 

Spunk 

Mulberry 

Little  Daisy 

Korse- 

Nailwort 

Knapweed 

Turnsole 

Wall  Flowers 

Myrtle 

Marsh- 

Tongue 

Oak 

Knotgrass 

Vine 

Water  Aitow- 

Olive  Spurge 

mallows 

Hyssop 

Polypody 

Mangel 

Viper's  Buglosa 

Head 

Parsley 

Mint 

Leadwort 

Sage 

Medlar 

Walnut 

Watercress 

Pellitoi-y 

Pennyroyal 

I^sks 

Scurvy  Grass 

Navclwort 

Water  Lily 

Southern- 

Pennywort 

Madder 

Small  Sam- 

Pansies 

Wo.ter  Violet 

Wood 

Peppermint 

Masterwort 

pire 

Quince 

WTiite  Lily 

Starwort 

Red  Cherries 

Mousetail 

Swiillowwort 

Rupture-wort 

White  Poppy 

Trefoil 

Saniclo 

Nettles 

Thistle 

Rushes 

White  Rose 

Valerian 

Sea  Holly 

Onions 

Thorn  Apple 

Rye 

WhiteSaxifraee 

Wild  Carrots 

Sorrel 

Plantain 

Wild  Pinks 

SciaticaWorfc 

Whitlow  Grass 

Winter  Savory 

Spearmint 

Savin 

V/ild  Succory 

Shepherd's 

Wild  Wall 

Tansy 

Tobacco 

Purse 

Flower 

Throatwort 

Wake  Robin 

Sloes 

Willow 

Vervain 

Wormwood 

Solomon's 

Winter  Green 

Seal 

EARTHQUAKE  ARSAS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Fkom  Major  de  Montessus  de  Balore's  catalogue  of  130,000  shocks.  Indicating  with  some  scientific 
accuracy  how  the  symntoms  of  seismic  aci,ivity  ire  manifested  over  the  earth's  "surface.  The  ob.servaiion 
covers  a  recent  period  of  fifty  years;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  longer  time  would  materially 
a.lfect  the  proportionate  numbers. 


Area. 

Earth- 
quakes 

Area. 

Earth- 
quakes 

Area. 

Earth- 
quakes . 

Scandinavia     

646 
1,139 
2,793 
2,656 
3,895 
27,672 

2,326 
4,331 

Greece 

10,306 

2.58 

4.451 

813 

27,562 

179 

1,704 

4,467 

United    States,     Atlantic 

Coast 

Mexico 

British  Isles 

Russia 

937 

Asia  Minor 

5,585 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Switzerland     

Central  America 

2,739 

J  apan 

West  Indies 

2,561 

ItaW        

Africa 

South  America 

8,081 

Hoiiand  and  North  Ger- 

Atlantic  Islands 

Java , 

Australia  and  Tasmania.. 
New  Zealand 

2,155 

United      States,      Pacific 
Coast 

83 

Sicily 

1,925 

The  most  shaken  countries  of  the  world  are  Italy,  Japan,  Greece,  South  America  (the  Pacific  Coast) , 
Java,  Sicily,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  lands  most  free  from  these  convulsions  are  Africa,  Australia,  Russia, 
Siberia.  Scandinavia,  and  Canada.  As  a  rule,  where  earthquakes  are  mo.st  frequent  they  are  most  severe. 
But  to  this  general  statement  there  are  exceptions — Indian  shocks,  though  less  numerous,  being  often  very 
disastrous  Loss  of  life  in  many  cases  depends,  however,  on  density  of  population  rather  than  on  the 
Intensity  of  the  earth  movement.   

THE    FRENCH     R  iVOLUTJONARV    ERA. 

IM  Septenioer,  1793.  the  convention  decreed  that  the  common  era  should  be  abolished  in  all  civil  affairs, 
and  t.hat  the  new  Fi-ench  era  should  begin  on  September  22,  1792,  the  day  of  the  true  autumnal  equinox, 
and  that  each  succeeding  year  should  begin  at  the  midnight  of  the  day  on  which  the  true  autumnal  equinox 
Jails.  The  year  was  divided  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each.  In  ordinary  years  there  were  five 
extra  davs.  from  the  17th  to  the  21st  of  our  September,  and  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year  was  a  sixth 
comprmentary  dav.  This  reckoning  was  trat  used  on  November  22,  1793,  and  was  continued  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1805,  when  it  was  discontinued,  and  the  Gregorian  calendar,  used  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe, 
was  resumed.  The  following  were  the  dates  for  the  year  1804,  the  last  complete  year  of  this  style  ol 
reckoning: 

-      ■  ""■  ---.__-  Germinal         (Budding),  Mar.  22  to  Apr.  21. 

Floreal  (Flowery),   Apr    21  to  May  20. 

Prairial  (Pasture),     May  21  to  June  20. 

Messidor         (Harvest),    June  20  to  July  19. 

Thermidor      (Hot),  July  20  to  Aug    19. 

Fructldor        (Fruit),         Aug.  19  to  Sept    18. 
The  months  were  divided  into  three  decades  of  ten  days  each,  but  to  make  up  the  365  five  were  added 
at  the  end  of  September:  Primidl,  dedicated  to  Virtue;  Duodi,  to  Genius;  Tridi,  to  Labor;  Quartidl,  to 
Opinion,  and  Quintldi,  to  Rewards.     To  Leap  Year,  called  Olympic,  a  sixth  day,  September  22  or    23, 
Sextidi,  "the  day  of  the  Revolution,"  was  added. 

To  each  tenth  day,  thirty-six  in  all,  were  assigned  thirty-six  "Fetes  Decadalres,"  decreed  by  tho 
National  Convention  on  the  eighteenth  Prairial,  in  honor  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  Nature,  the  Human 
Race,  the  French  People,  Benefactors  of  Humanity,  Martyrs  for  Libert.v,  Liberty  and  Equality,  the  Re- 
public, Liberty  of  the  World,  Love  of  Country,  Hatred  of  Tyrants  and  Traitors,  Truth,  Justice,  Modesty, 
Glory  and  Immortality,  Friendship,  Frugality,  Courage,  Good  Faith,  Heroism,  Disinterestedness,  Stoicism, 
Love,  Conjugal  Fidelity,  Paternal  Love,  Maternal  Tenderness,  Filial  Piety,  Infancy,  Childliood.  Manhoods 
Old  Age,  Sickness,  Agriculture,  Industry.  Our  Ancestors,  Our  Posterity,  Goodness. 


Vendemiaire 

(Vintage), 

Sept 

23  to  Oct 

22. 

Brumaire 

(Foggy), 

Oct. 

23  to  Nov. 

22. 

Friniaire 

(Sleety), 

Nov 

22  to  Dec. 

21. 

Nivose 

(Snowy), 

Dec. 

22  to  Jan 

21. 

Pluviose 

(Rainy), 

Jan. 

21  to  Feb. 

20. 

Ventose 

(Windy), 

Feb. 

20  to  Mar. 

JO. 
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Astrological  Signs,  Classified. 


ASTROLOGICAL    SIGNS,    CLASSIFIED. 


Artes Fiery Masc.  Bil Hot  and  dry. 

Taurus Earthy.  .Fern . . Nerv. . . Cold  and  dry. 

Gemini Airy Masc  .Sang.  ..Hot  and  moist. 

Cancer Watery. .  Fem .  .  Lymp ; .  Cold  and  moist. 

Leo Fiery.  .  .Masc. Bil.  .  .  .Hot  and  dry. 

Virgo Earthy.  .Fem . .  Nerv. . .  Cold  and  dry. 


Libra Airy.  . . , 

Scorpio Watery. 

Sagittarius .  .  Fiery .  . 
Capricorn. .  .Earthy. 
Aquarius. . .  .Airy. . . 
Pisces Watery. 


Masc  .Sang. . 
Fem . .  Lymp. 
Masc. Bil.  . . 
Fem .  .  Nerv . . 
Masc.  .Sang.. 
Fem.  .Lymp. 


.Hot  and  moist. 
.Cold  and  moist. 
.  Hot  and  dry. 
.  Cold  and  dry. 
.  Hot  and  moist. 
.Cold  and  moist. 


THE  PLANETS. 


Neptune. .  f  Body . ..  Cold  and  moist. . Nerv. . Fruitful. 

Herschel. .  g  Brain.  .Cold  and  dry Nerv  .Barren. 

Saturn. . .  g  Bones.  .Earthy Nerv.  Barren. 

Jupiter. . .  M  Blood . . Hot  and  moist . ,  Sang    Fruitful. 
Mars [Gall. ..Fiery Bil  ...Barren. 


Sun f  Heart.. Hot  and  dry Bil Barren. 

Venus jS  Flesh... Cold  and  moist.. Sang.  .Fruitful. 

Mercury.,  g  Brain.  .Cold  and  dry.  .  .Nerv  .Barren. 
Moon M  Bowels,.  Watery Phleg .  Fruitful. 


NEPTUNE — Influence  like  that  of  Venus,  but  of  a  more  lasting  character,  on  account  of  his  slow  motion. 

HERSCHEL — Evil  for  marriage,  law,  and  domestic  affairs;  but  more  fortunate  ton  arts,  science, 
curiosities,  antiquities,  travelling  and  sjght  seeing. 

SATURN — The  great  ill-fortune  and  the  greatest  plague  of  man,  as  regards  health,  wealth,  and  estate. 

JUPITER — Fortunate  planet;  when  rising,  influences  men  to  be  honest,  honorable,  possessing  reason- 
ing tacultlesi  a  disposition  above  meanness,  and  benevolent.  It  rules  the  wealth,  and  natives  born  under 
this  planet  are  generous. 

MARS — Unfortunate  and  accidental  planet.  He  rulQS  energy  and  pluck  in  men,  and  makes  them 
fond  of  science  and  mechanical  contrivance;  but  warlike  and  impetuous. 

VENUS — Another  fortunate  planet,  and  rules  the  love  element  in  mankind.  Natives  born  under 
this  planet  have  desire  for  dress,  company,  and  pleasure,  and  waste  their  wealth. 

MERCURY — Good  and  evil,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  planet  in  company  with  him.  He  rules 
the  intellectual  endowments,  and  gives  wit  and  ingenuity,  but  causes  humanity  to  be  fidgety  and  changeable. 

MOON — Luna  in  nature;  changeable  and  somewhat  fortunate. 

SUN — Is  fortunate,  conferring  boldness,  courage,  pride,  and  honesty  when  rising.  He  influences  the 
disposition  to  be  noble,  generous,  open-hearted,  and  straightforward. 

December  was  sacred  to  Saturn,  the  Sun  being  in  his  house,  Capricornus;  and  Saturn  being  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  Sun. 

January  was  the  month  of  Janus,  whose  double  face  was  meant  to  show  looking  both  ways,  in  two 
successive  signs,  ruled  by  Saturn. 

February  was  sacred  to  Neptune  (Jupiter  in  his  character  as  a  sea-god,  for  his  chariot  was  drawn  by 
Hippocampi,  which  were  hoises  in  their  fore  parts  and  flslies  in  their  hinder-  exemplifying  the  two  houses 
of  Jupiter,  X  the  Archer,  drawn  with  partly  the  body  of  the  horse,  and  also  >f  the  flshea.  Two  days  in 
the  month,  the  first  and  thirteenth,  were  sacred  to  Jupiter). 

March  was  named  after  Mars,  the  first  day  being  sacred  to  him.  The  Equtria  were  games  held  on  the 
fourteenth  day,  in  honor  of  Mars. 

April  was  sacred  to  Venus,  to  whom  the  first  and  twenty-third  days  were  dedicated. 

May  was  named  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  whose  birth  was  said  to  have  occurred  on  the 
fifteenth.     The  fourteenth  was  sacred  to  Mercury,  the  Sun  being  in  his  house,  Gemini. 

June  was  named  from  Juno,  the  same  as  Diana,  or  Luna,  the  Moon.  The  first  day  was  sacred  to  her. 
The  Sun  is  then  in  her  house.  Cancer. 

July  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  meaning  Jupiter  Ammon,  being  an  Egyptian  term  for  the  Sun,  the  greater 
light  being  then  in  his  own  house,  Leo.  The  Ludi  Apollinares  were  eight  days  of  festival  held  in  his  honor 
this  mouth. 

August  was-sacred  to  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  com,  with  a  bunch  of  wheat  in  her  hand,  to  represent  the 
sign  Virgo,  the  house  of  Mercury.  The  thirteenth  day  was  sacred  to  Vertumnus,  the  god  of  change  (the 
astrological  character  of  Mercury). 

September  was  under  Vulcan,  husband  of  Venus,  who  was  termed  Vulcanus.  The  Sun  is  this  month 
In  the  house  of  Venus,  Libra.  The  twenty-fifth  day  was  sacred  to  Venus  and  Saturn,  and  the  twenty-seventh 
to  Venus  the  mother.     Saturn  has  dignities  in  Libra,  his  exaltation 

October  wa^  under  Mars,  in  whose  name  the  Armilustrlum  festival  and  sacrifices  took  place  on  the  nine- 
teenth day,  when  the  Romans  assembled  their  army.     The  Sun  this  month  is  in  the  house  of  Mars,  Scorpio. 

November  was  under  the  protection  of  Diana,  goddess  of  hunting;  the  fourteenth  day  was  set  apart 
for  the  trial  of  horses,  the  Lectisternia  festival  was  held,  also  the  Neptunalia  games,  all  being  allusions  to 
Jupiter  and  the  sign  of  the  Archer  2,  which  is  his  house.  On  the  first  day  a  public  dinner  in  honor  of  Ju- 
piter took  place. 

THOTH,  the  first  month  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  year,  commenced  at  the  time  the  Sun  came  to  the 
southern  tropic,  December  21,  when  the  days  began  to  lengthen,  and  a  new  year  appeared  to  commence. 
The  Egyptian  year  had  12  months,  each  containing  30  days,  and  5  epagomena,  or  voids,  making  in  all  365 
days.  The  months  were  named  after  the  signs  containing  the  Sun,  and  each  planet  was  sa.id  to  rule  the 
Sun  as  he  passed  through  the  signs  or  houses,  of  which  each  planet  had  two — the  Sun  and  Moon  having 
but  one  each.  ' 


1  Egyptian. 

English. 

Ruling 
Planet. 

Egyptian. 

English. 

Ruling 
Planet. 

Egyptian. 

English. 

Ruling 
Planet. 

Thoth 
Paophl 
Athyr 
Cohiac 

December 
January 
February 
March 

Saturn. 
Saturn. 
Jupiter. 
Mars. 

Tybi 
Mechir 
Phamenoth 
Pharmonti 

AprU 
May 
June 
July 

Venus. 
Mercury. 
Moon. 
Sun. 

Pashona 
Payni 
Epiphi 
Mesori 

August 
September 
October 
November 

Mercury. 
Venus. 
Mars. 
Jupiter. 

NOISE   OF   THUNDER   AND   ARTILLERY. 

The  greatest  distance  at  which  thunder  can  be  heard  is  14  to  18  miles,  and  45  seconds  was  the  dura- 
tion of  the  longe3t  roll  of  thunder  accurately  noted.  Thunder  is  not  generally  heard  at  a  greater  distance 
Chan  9  miles.  On  one  occasion  the  lightning  struck  the  church  steeple  of  Lostwithiel,  in  Cornwall,  with 
a  roar,  and  destroyed  it,  but  Smeaton,  the  celebrated  engineer,  who  was  30  miles  distant,  did  not  hear  the 
sound.  Muschenbrock  relates  that  it  sometimes  thunders  loudly  at  the  Hague  without  any  noise  being 
iteard  in  Leyden,  12  miles  distant. 

►  The  noise  of  the  artillery  at  Waterloo  was  heard  at  Crell,  115  miles  from  the  scene  of  battle;  and  when 
the  English  troops  landed  In  Egypt  the  firing  was  distinctly  heard  130  miles  oft.  On  the  fourth  of  December, 
1832,  the  cannon  of  Antwerp  were  heard  in  Erzegebirge  mountains,  370  miles  distant.  The  report  of  a 
cannon  travels  far  because  it  communicates  a  vibration  to  the  soil. 

In  the  recent  war,  the  shell  and  bomb  explosions,  and  the  noise  of  the  15-inch  guns  of  the  Germans 
Tfifl  the  Allies,  in  France  and  Belgium,  were  heard  in  the  eastern  part  of  England,  at  distances  up  to  150  miles. 
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CLASSIFICATION    OF   ROCKS  AND  PRINCIPAL  DIVISIONS   OF  CEOLOCiC  TIIVSS 

(Prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.) 
THE  roclts  composing  the  earth's  crust  are  grouped  by  geologists  into  three  great  classes,  igneous, 
eedimentary,  and  metamorphic.  The  igneous  rocks  liave  solidified  from  a  molten  state.  Those  that  have 
BOlidifled  beneath  the  surface  are  linown  as  Intrasive  roclcs.  Those  that  have  flowed  out  over  the  surfaca 
are  known  as  effusive  rocks,  extrusive  rocks,  or  lavas.  The  term  volcanic  rock  includes  not  only  lavas  but 
bombs,  pumice,  tuB,  volcanic  ash  and  other  Jragmental  materials  thrown  out  from  volcanoes.  Sedimentar.v 
rocks  are  formed  by  the  accum^ilatiou  of  sediment  in  water  (aqueous  deposits  or  eolian  deposits).  The 
sediment  may  consist  of  rock  fragments  or  particles  of  various  sizes  (conglomerate  sandstone,  shale) ;  of 
the  remains  or  products  of  animals  or  plants  (certain  Umestones  and  coal) ;  of  the  product  of  chemical  actiou 
or  of  evaporation  (salt,  gypsum,  etc  ) ;  or  of  mixtures  of  these  materials.  A  characteristic  feature  of  sedi- 
mentary deposits  is  a  layered  structure  known  as  bedding  or  stratification.  Metamorphic  rocks  are  deriva- 
tives of  igneous  or  sedimentary  rocks  produced  through  mechanical  or  chemical  activities  in  the  earth's 
crust.  The  unaltered  sedimentary  rocks  .ire  commonly  stratified,  and  it  is  from  their  order  of  succession 
and  that  of  their  contained  fossils  that  the  fundamental  data  of  historical  geology  have  been  deduced. 


Era. 

Period. 

Epoch 

Characteristic  Life 

Quaternary. 

Recent  Pleistocene. 
(Great  Ice  Age  ) 

"Age  of  man."  Animals  and  plants  ol 
modern  types. 

Cenozoic. 

(Recent  Life ) 

Tertiary 

Pliocene 
Miocene. 
Oiigocene. 
Eocene 

"Age  of  mammals."  Possible  first  appeai- 
ance  of  man.  Rise  and  development  ol 
highest  orders  of  plants. 

Mesozoic. 
(Intermediate 
Life) 

Cretaceoiis. 

Upper 
Lower. 

"Age  of  reptiles."  Rise  and  culmination  ol 
huge  land  reptiles  (dinosaurs),  rirst  ap- 
pearance of  birds  and  mammals;  and  palmE 
and  hardwood  trees. 

Jurassic. 

Triassic 

Carboniferous. 

Permian. 

Pennsylvanian. 

Mississippian 

"Age  of  amphibians."  Dominance  of  trc€ 
ferns  and  huge  mosses.  Primitive  .lowei- 
iug  plants  and  earliest  cone-bearing  trees. 
Beginnings  of  backboned  land  animals. 
Insects 

Paleozoic. 
(Old  LUe.) 

Devoniau. 

"Age  of  fishes."  Shellfish  (moUusks)  al.sc 
abundant.  Rise  of  amphibians  and  land 
plants 

Silurian 

Shell-forming  sea  animals  dominant.  P^lse  ol 
fishes  and  of  reef-building  corals. 

Ordovlcian. 

Shell-forming  sea  animals.  Culmination  of 
the  buglike  marine  crustaceans  known  as 
trilobites.     First  trace  of  insect  life. 

Cambrian. 

Trilobites,  brachiopods  and  other  sea  shell.-. 
Seaweeds  (algae)  abundant.  No  trace  cl 
land  animals. 

Proterozoic. 
jB  (Primordial 
Life.) 

Algonkian. 

• 

First  life  that  has  left  distinct  record.  Crus- 
taceans, brachiopods  and  seaweeds 

Archean. 

Crystalline  Rocks. 

No  fossils  found. 

UNCHANCEA8ILITY    OF    CLIMATES. 

(By  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory,  Univ.  ol  Glasgow.) 

The  first  striking  fact  In  the  geological  hl,story  of  climate  is  that  the  present  climate  ol  the  world 
has  been  maintained  since  the  date  of  the  earliest,  unaltered,  sedimentary  deposits.  The  oldest  sandetoi  rjs 
Ol  the  Scotch  Highlands  and  the  English  Longmynds  show  that  in  pre-Cambrian  times  the  winds  had  \.',ie. 
same  strength,  the  raindrops  were  of  the  same  size,  and  they  fell  with  the  s.ame  force  as  at  the  presoi't  dsA". 
The  evidence  of  paleontology  proves  that  the  climatic  zones  ol  the  earth  have  been  concentric  \vith  the 
poles  as  far  back  as  its  records  go;  the  salts  deposited  by  the  evaporation  of  early  Paleozoic  lagoons  shov/ 
that  the  oldest  seas  contain(?d  the  same  materials  In  solution  as  the  modern  oceans;  and  glaciatlons  have 
recurred  in  Arctic  and,  under  special  geographical  conditions,  also  in  temperate  regions  at  various  periodc- 
throughout  geological  time  The  mean  climate  of  the  world  has  been  fairly  constant,  though  there  have 
been  local  variations  which  have  led  to  the  development  of  glaciers  in  regions  now  ice  free,  at  various  points 
in  the  geological  scale.  That  there  has  been  no  progressive  chilling  of  the  earth  since  the  date  ol  thn  oldest 
known  sedimentary  rocks  is  shown  by  their  lithological  characters  and  by  the  recurrence  of  glacial  deposits, 
some  of  which  were  laid  down  at  low  levels  at  intervals  throughout  geological  tim«. 

The  range  ol  climatic  variations  in  the  past  has  been  often  greatly  exaggerated,  thereby  leading  to  the 
apparent  necessity  lor  revolutionary  changes  in  former  meteorological  conditions.  But  the  climatic  changes 
we  have  to  explain  appear  to  have  been  either  local  In  area  or  moderate  in  degree.  The  opinion  that  there 
have  been  fundamental  changes  in  climate  is  based  mainly  upon  the  evidence  of  former  glaciatlons  and  on 
the  supposed  existence  of  tropical  climates  In  the  Arctic  regions.  That  tropical  or  subtropical  conditions 
once  prevailed  In  the  Arctic  Circle  is  affirmed  on  the  reported  occurrence  there  of  fossil  coral  reefs  and  tropical 
vegetation. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  has  been  described  as  having  been  a  coral  aea  In  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  times. 
This  view  led  to  Blandet's  suggestion — well  known  by  its  advocacy  by  Sir  John  Murray — that  In  Paleozoic 
times  light  and  heat  were  equally  distributed  throughout  the  world;  and  also  to  the  theories  that  the  heat 
from  the  sun  Is  diminishing  o\'ring  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  sun,  as  suggested  by  Helmholtz,  or  to  its  lower 
Intensity,  as  advocated  by  Dubois.  But  the  fossil  faunas  of  the  Arctic  seas  all  show  the  dwarfing  effect 
of  unfavorable  conditions  when  compared  to  the  contemporary  faunas  in  the  seas  to  the  south.  Corals 
ol  reef-building  genera  have  lived  In  the  Arctic  regions;  but  I  have  seen  no  Arctic  specimens  larp-er  t'livj. 
nodules  which  could  have  grown  in  a  cool  sea.  The  asserted  existence  ol  Arctic  coral  reefs  In  Sllurlop  tlnc-« 
was  based  on  a  collection  made  in  Grlnnell  Land,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  But  the  specimens 
ahow  nothing  more  than  the  growth  ol  small  nodular  corals,  such  as  may  have  grown  in  a  temperate  sea'. 
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High-Tide  Tables. 


HICH-TIDE    TABLES 

FOR  GOVERNOR'S  ISLAND  (NEW  YORK  HARBOR). 

(Specially  prepared  Irom  the  Tide  Tables  of  the  Unitetl  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for 

THE  World  almanac.) 

Eastern  Standmd  Time. 


1S20. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

1 

Day  of 

Month. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

1 

3  20 

3  41 

5  20 

5  53 

5  17 

5  46 

6  40 

7  6 

7  4 

7  23 

8  2 

8  14 

2 

4  27 

4  55 

6  16 

6  51 

6  18 

6  36 

7  25 

7  49 

7  45 

8  3 

840 

8  47 

3 

5  28 

5  59 

7  12 

7  43 

7  8 

7  27 

.  8  8 

8  28 

8  25 

8  39 

9  15 

9  19 

4 

6  26 

6  68 

8  10 

8  32 

7  50 

8  12 

8  47 

9  6 

9  2 

9  U 

9  47 

9  46 

6 

7  22 

7  64 

8  50 

9  21 

8  27 

8  54 

9  25 

9  41 

9  36 

944 

10  18 

10  15 

6 

8  14 

8  48 

9  37 

10  19 

9  2 

9  36 

10  2 

10  15 

10  10 

10  13 

10  51 

10  40 

7 

9  5 

9  40 

10  20 

10  32 

9  37 

10  16 

10  37 

10  47 

10  42 

10  44 

11  29 

11  29 

8 

9  56 

10  34 

11  5 

1140 

10  14 

10  55 

11  11 

11  22 

11  17 

11  20 

12  18 

9 

10  48 

11  28 

11  52 

10  56 

11  35 

11  51 

Noon 

12  15 

1  % 

10 

1139 

12  31 

12  44 

11  44 

12  4 

12  43 

12  4 

12  53 

1  9 

2  1 

11 

12  23 

12  35 

1  24 

141 

12  20 

12  41 

12  56 

1  53 

12  54 

1  54 

2  9 

3  4 

12 

1  16 

1  31 

2  24 

2  45 

1  15 

1  47 

2  4 

3  5 

1  55 

2  50 

3  17 

4  9 

13 

2  16 

2  30 

3  20 

3  46 

2  20 

2  58 

3  16 

4  5 

3  3 

3  59 

4  31 

5  13 

14 

3  10 

3  27 

4  16 

4  43 

3  25 

4  1 

4  16 

4  55 

4  12 

4  54 

5  41 

6  12 

15 

4  3 

4  24 

5  5 

5  33 

4  22 

4  54 

5  9 

5  40 

5  13 

5  45 

6  44 

7  8 

16 

4  52 

5  14 

5  50 

6  15 

5  10 

5  39 

5  57 

6  22 

6  9 

6  35 

7  41 

8  3 

17 

5  35 

5  58 

6  28 

6  53 

5  54 

6  20 

6  41 

7  3 

7  2 

7  24 

8  38 

8  57 

18 

6  17 

6  41 

7  4 

7  28 

6  33 

6  56 

7  24 

7  44 

7  54 

8  14 

9  33 

9  50 

19 

6  54 

7  18 

7  36 

7  59 

7  8 

7  31 

8  8 

8  26 

8  46 

9  4 

10  28 

10  43 

20 

7  28 

7  52 

8  8 

8  31 

7  45 

8  6' 

8  53 

9  12 

9  39 

9  57 

11  25 

11  37 

21 

7  59 

8  24 

8  39 

9  10 

8  23 

8  44 

9  41 

10  0 

10  36 

10  51 

12  22 

22 

8  29 

8  54 

9  14 

9  40 

■9  1 

9  22 

10  33 

10  53 

11  35 

11  50 

12  34 

1  19 

23 

8  58 

9  26 

10  5 

10  22 

944 

10  6 

11  33 

11  55 

12  38 

1  32 

2  18 

24 

9  32 

10  1 

10  37 

11  10 

10  31 

10  57 

12  43 

12  53 

1  42 

2  32 

3  14 

25 

10  9 

10  44 

11  29 

11  24 

11  55 

1  5 

1  58 

144 

2  46 

3  31 

4  9 

26 

10  53 

11  34 

12  6 

12  30 

12  33 

2  20 

3  8 

3  2 

3  46 

4  29 

4  59 

27 

1146 

1  18 

1  55 

1  10 

2  1 

3  30 

4  12 

4  5 

4  41 

5  22 

5  43 

28 

12  31 

12  49 

2  40 

3  28 

2  34 

3  22 

4  33 

5  8 

5  1 

5  30 

6  11 

6  31 

29 

137 

2  3 

4  2 

442 

3  51 

4  31 

5  30 

5  57 

5  52 

6  16 

6  56 

7  12 

30 

2  57 

3  30 

. .  . . 

4  55 

5  29 

6  17 

6  42 

6  38 

6  58 

7  38 

7  49 

31 

4  14 

4  48 

5  51 

6  19 

7  22 

7  37 

1920. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December.  ' 

D.iy  of 

Month 

A  M 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

p.  M. 

A.  M. 

p.  M. 

A.  M. 

.P.  M. 

A.  M. 

p.  M. 

A.  M. 

p.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

1 

8  16 

8  24 

8  54 

8  56 

9  24 

9  37 

9  40 

10   7 

11  21 

12  7 

12  21 

2 

8  52 

8  55 

9  23 

9  25 

10  2 

10  18 

10  29 

10  58 

12  12 

12  31 

1  14 

1  29 

3 

9  24 

9  22 

9  54 

9  59 

10  46 

11  6 

11  24 

1  24 

1  44 

2  18 

2  35 

4 

9  55 

9  51 

10  30 

10  38 

11  37 

12  2 

12  31 

2  34 

2  53 

3  19 

3  37 

5 

10  25 

10  23 

11  11 

11  22 

12  2 

12  36 

1  19 

149 

3  37 

3  56 

4  14 

4  34 

6 

10  58 

11  1 

11  58 

1  6 

1  49 

2  37 

3  4 

4  34 

4  53 

5  5 

5  26 

7 

11  39 

11  45 

12  13 

12  55 

2  28 

3  9 

3  48 

4  11 

5  25 

5  46 

5  51 

6  15 

8 

12  28 

1  12 

2  0 

3  50 

4  23 

4  49 

5  11 

6  12 

6  34 

6  35 

6  59 

9 

12  36 

1  22 

2  24 

3  16 

4  59 

5  27 

5  43 

6  5 

6  57 

7  20 

7  15 

7  41 

10 

1  34 

2  25 

3  SO 

4  32 

5  59 

6  24 

6  33 

6  55 

7  38 

8  2 

7  54 

8  20 

11 

2  45 

3  35 

5  7 

5  40 

6  54 

7  16 

7  20 

7  38 

8  18 

8  44 

8  30 

8  58 

12 

4  2 

4  48 

6  14 

6  40 

744 

8  6 

8  4 

8  27 

8  56 

9  24 

9  4 

9  34 

13 

5  20 

5  54 

7  12 

7  35 

8  32 

8  54 

8  45 

9  11 

9  33 

10  5 

9  35 

10  9 

14 

•  6  37 

6  54 

8  6 

8  27 

9  18 

9  39 

9  28 

9  54 

10  9 

10  46 

10  4 

10  45 

15 

7  29 

7  51 

8  57 

9  17 

10  2 

10  24 

10  9 

10  37 

10  45 

11  31 

10  37 

11  23 

16 

8  25 

844 

9  47 

10  5 

10  47 

11  10 

10  51 

11  24 

11  24 

11  15 

17 

9  19 

9  36 

10  35 

10  53 

1132 

11  59 

11  34 

12  20 

J2  9 

12  7 

12  1 

18 

10  12 

10  28 

11  24 

11  42 

12  22 

12  13 

12  23 

1  13 

1  0 

1  0 

12  64 

19 

11  4 

11  18 

12  13 

i2  52 

1  14 

1  9 

1  17 

2  7 

1  56 

1  54 

1  53 

20 

11  56 

12  32 

1  4 

148 

2  10 

2  7 

2  8 

2  58 

2  55 

2  52 

2  59 

21 

12  10 

12  48 

1  26 

1  58 

2  46 

3  5 

3  1 

3  7 

3  47 

3  50 

3  61 

4  7 

22 

1  3 

143 

2  22 

2  54 

3  41 

3  59 

3  51 

3  67 

4  34 

4  45 

4  47 

5  10 

23 

1  59 

2  38 

3  21 

3  48 

4  32 

4  47 

4  35 

4  45 

5  19 

5  37 

5  42 

6  10 

24 

2  57 

3  32 

4  17 

4  40 

6  17 

5  30 

5  17 

5  28 

6  4 

6  28 

6  35 

7  6 

25 

3  55 

4  26 

5  8 

6  28 

6  58 

6  10 

5  55 

6  11 

6  51 

7  18 

7  28 

8  1 

26 

4  49 

5  16 

5  55 

6  10 

6  35 

6  47 

6  34 

6  53 

7  38 

8  9 

8  20 

8  65 

27 

5  41 

6  2 

6  36 

6  49 

7  9 

7  23 

7  14 

7  36 

8  28 

9  3 

9  13 

9  51 

28 

6  27 

6  45 

7  13 

7  24 

7  44 

7  59 

7  55 

8  21 

9  20 

10  0 

10  7 

10  43 

29 

7  9 

7  22 

7  47 

7  57 

8  19 

8  38 

8  39 

9  9 

10  16 

11  1 

11  2 

1148 

30 

7  48 

7  57 

8  19 

8  27 

8  58 

9  20 

9  28 

10  2 

11  16 

•  •   •  . 

12  2 

•  31 

8  23 

8  29 

8  50 

9  1 

10  21 

11  3 

i2  50 

1  5 

NOTE — The  time  as  above  given  from  April  to  October,  inclusive,  must  be  increased  by  oae  iour  IQ 
order  to  give  the  New  Standard  Eastern  Time  or  Summer  Time. 


Effect  of  Climate  on  Life. 
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HIGH-TIDE  TABLES — Continued. 


TIME  OF  HIGH  WATER  AT  POINTS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST. 
The  standard  time  of  high  water  at  the  following  places  may  be  found  approximately  for  each  flay  by 
adding  to  or  .subtracting  from  the  time  of  high  water  at  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  the  hours  and  mhnrtca 
annexed. 


Albany,  N.  Y 

..add 
..add 

.sub. 

.add 

.add 
..add 

.sub. 
.  .add 

H. 
9 
9 

11 
2 

3 
3 

2 

2 

3 

1 
5 
3 

2 
4 

3 

M. 
54 
13 
51 

5 
31 
33 
41 
12 

2 
13 
10 
15 
37 
34 
57 

0 

1 
30 
19 
26 

0 
59 

4 
58 
19 
23 

New  Haven,  Ct 

..add 
.add 
.sub. 
..add 
..add 
..add 
..add 
..add 
..add 
..add 
..add 
.  .add 
.sub. 
.add 
.sub 
..add 
..add 
..add 
.sub. 
..add 
.sub. 
..add 

H.      ii . 
3      «) 

Annapolis,  Md 

1     M 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J 

Baltimore,  Md , 

Newport,  R.  I 

Norfolk,  Va 

SI 
1     2' 

Bar  Harbor,  Me •••.•••««.*.. 

Norwich,  Ct 

1     5-« 

Beaufort,  S.  C 

Block  Island,  R.  I 

Old  Point  Comfort,'  Va ,- . . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

4:^ 

6     6'> 

Boston,  Mass 

Plymouth,  Mass   .  ..«•• •••• 

3      ^■ 

Bridgeport.  Ot 

..add 

.sub 

.sub. 

.sub. 

..add 

.sub. 

..add 

..add 

..add 

..add 

..add 

..add 

.add 

..add 

.add 

.add 

.sub. 

.add 

Point  Lookout,  Md. >.. 

6       J> 

Bristol   R  I 

Portland,  Me ••,,« •••.. 

2     5'i 

Cape  May,  N.  J 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Eastport.  Me •.».«. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. . . .  i 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

Providence,  R.  I 

3  13 

4  3fi 

i; 

Fernandlna,  Fla . 

8     53 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

Rockaway  Inlet,  N.  Y 

Rockland,  Me 

2i 

Hell  Gate  Ferry,  East  River,  N.  Y. . . 

2     4i 

Isle  of  Shoala,  N.  H 

2     i-5 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Salem,  Mass 

3      0 

Key  West,  Fla 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  J 

Savannah   Ga     

Jiv) 

League  Island.  Pa. 
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Marblehead,  Mass ••■•••••••*••• 

Southport  (Smith vUle),  N.  C 

Vi 

3     2') 

Nantucket,  Mass, ...,.,,,,..,...,., 

0 

Newark,  N.J 

Watch  Hill,  R.  I 

..add 
..add 
. .  add 
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New  Bedford,  Mass 

West  Point,  N.  Y 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

3       2 

Newburyport,  Mass 

1     50 

Example. — To  find  the  approximate  standard  time  of  high  tide  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  any  day, 
find  first  the  time  of  high  water  at  New  York  under  the  desired  date,  and  then  subtract  51  minutes,  as 
In  the  above  table;  the  result  is  the  time  of  high  water  required 


AVERAGE    RISE   AND   FALL 

OF   TIDE. 

Places. 

Feet. 

Inch. 

Places. 

Feet. 

Inch. 

PLACES. 

Feet. 

Inch. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Colon,  Panama 

Eastport,  Me 

Galveston,  Tex 

Key  West,  Fla 

Mobile,  Ala 

1 
9 
5 
0 
18 
1 
1 
1 

2 
7 
2 
11 
2 
0 

V 

New  London,  Ct 

New  Orleans,  La 

Newport,  R.  I 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Old  Point  Comf't,  Va. 

Balboa,  Panama 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

2 
None 
3 
4 
2 
12 
5 
8 

6 
None 
6 
5 
6 
6 
4 
11 

San  Diego,  Cal 

Sandy  Hook,  N.J... 
San  Francisco,  Cal... 
Savannah,  Ga  ..,,•., . 

Seattle,  Wash 

Tampa,  Fla 

Washington,  D.  C. . . 

3 
4 
3 
6 
11 
2 
2 

'I 

11 

6 

2 
11 

Highest  tide  at  Eastport,  Me.,  218  inches.    Lowest  tide  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  12  inches. 


EFFECT    OF    CLIAAATE    ON    LIFE. 

(By  Joel  A.  Allen  In  the  Radical  Review.) 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  influence  of  climate  on  man,  and  many  speculations  have  been 
indulged  in  in  relation  to  the  part  the  conditions  of  life  have  taken  in  bringing  about  the  diversity  at  presens 
existing  among  the  dlSerent  races.  A  striking  parallelism  Is  often  observable  between  the  leading  featuroj 
of  geographical  variation  among  animals  and  the  physical  differences  that  obtain  among  nations  or  races 
of  men  Inhabiting  the  same  areas  and  subjected  to  the  same  Influences.  While  civilized  man  Is,  In  a  measui'o, 
less  the  subject  of  such  Influences  than  the  lov/er  animals,  he  is  not  wholly  above  them.  Certain  regloi.s 
more  favor  both  physical  and  intellectual  development  than  others,  and  these  prove  to  be,  as  would  be  Ca- 
pected,  the  milder  temperate  portions  of  the  globe,  where  the  struggle  for  a  mere  vegetative  existence  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  Influence  of  different  climatic  conditions  upon  members  of  the  same  national- 
ity find  exemplification  In  different  parts  of  our  own  country,  and  are  so  obvious  as  to  be  the  subject  of  fre- 
quent observation  and  comment.  The  same  original  stock  is  found  to  gradually  develop  certain  peculiar 
physical  and  mentul  characteristics  when  placed  under  diverse  conditions  of  climate,  certain  localities  mor.j 
favoring  intellectual  growth  and  activity  than  others,  just  as  certain  regions  are  characterized  by  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  particular  diseases  which  in  other  regions  are  exceptional.  AVhile  humidity  and  a  hlgn 
temperature,  when  combined,  are  found  to  be  enervating  and  deteriorating,  a  clear,  dry  atmosphere  favors 
vigor  of  both  mind  and  body. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  unquestionable  proof  of  the  direct  and  constant  action  of  climate  and  other 
conditions  of  life  upon  animals,  and  that  such  geographical  variations  as  the  thicker  and  softer  fur  of  mam- 
mals Inhabiting  cold  regions,  smaller  size  and  brighter  colors  at  the  southward,  etc.,  do  not  require  the  actioi 
of  natural  selection,  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  for  their  explanation.  It  Is  well  known,  for  Instance,  that 
a  flock  of  flne-wooled  sheep  when  taken  to  a  hot  climate  rapidly  acquire  a  coarser  and  coarser  fleece,  till. 
In  a  few  generations.  It  nearly  loses  Its  character  of  proper  wool,  and  becomes  simply  hair;  that  the  change 
affects  simultaneously  the  whole  flock,  and  is  not  brought  about  by  one  or  two  individuals  acquiring  a  coarser 
fleece  and  through  their  descendants  modifying  the  character  of  the  herd.  Furthermore,  In  the  case  of 
sheep,  it  is  well  known  that  certain  countries  are  very  favorable  to  the  production  of  a  fine  fleece,  and  that 
flne-wooled  breeds,  even  by  man's  aid,  cannot  be  perpetuated  In  other  regions.  Again,  It  is  a  fact  of  com- 
mon observation  th.at  In  birds  and  mammals  colors  become  more  or  less  faded  toward  the  moulting  season 
simply  by  the  direct  action  of  the  elements,  the  tints  of  the  fresh  and  the  long-worn  plumage  or  pelage  being 
more  or  less  strikingly  different  In  the  same  individuals,  and  that  this  contrast  at  different  seasons  Is  mor-3 
marked  in  arid  than  In  moist  regions,  through  the  greater  bleaching  effect  of  a  dry  heated  atmosphere  and 
the  more  Intense  dazzling  sunlight  of  regions  that  are  not  only  cloudless  but  lack  the  protection  afforded 
by  abundant  vegetation. 
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Latitude  and  Longitude  Table. 


LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE  TABLE. 

(Longitude  Reckoned  from  Grkenwich  ) 
Specially  prepared  lor  The  World  Almanac  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 


Acapifloo,  Mex 16  50  50 

Adela30(!,  S.  Australia* . . .  34  55  3S  l 

Aden.  A labia 12  46  40 

Albany.  N.  Y.* 42  39  13 

Algiere'    36  47  50 

Allegheny,  Pa.* 40  28  58 

Alexandria  Egypt 31  11  43 

Amhers:,  Mass.* 42  21  56 

Ann  Aroor,  Mich.* 42  16  48  : 

Annapolis.  Md.* 38  58  54 

Antlpod  a  Island .  .      . .     49  42  .  0  i 

Apia.  S.i-jioa 13  48  56  ! 

Arcbaa:;el,  Riissia 64  32    6 

Armagh,  Ireland* 54  21  13 

Aspinvvall,  S.  A.,  Lt 9  22    9  : 

Aetoila,  Ore 46  11  19 

Atheits,  Greece* 37  58  20 

.\ttu  Island,  Alaska 52  56    1 

Bahla.  Brazil 13    0  37 

Baltimore,  Md.» 39  17  52 

Batavia,  Java 6    7  40  i 

Belize,  Honduras 17  29  20 

Belle  Isle,  Lt.    51  53    0  : 

Berlin,  I'ru.ssla* 52  30  17 

Benraif'  >,  Dock  Yard 32  19  24 

Bombay* 18  53  36  : 

Bonn,  termany 50  43  45  ' 

Bordeaux.  France* 44  50    7 

Bostou  State  House  ...     42  21  28  : 
Urldselown,  Barbadoes. .  13    5  42 
Brussels,  Belgium* ....      50  47  50 

Buenos  Ayres     34  36  30  ; 

Calcutta 22  33  25 

Callao.  Peru,  Lt 12    4    3 

Cambridge,  Eng  * 52  12  52 

Cambridge,  Mass.* 42  22  48 

Canton,  China 23    0  35  : 

Cape  C;od,  Mass..  Lt  . .     42    2  21 
O.  Hatteras,  N.  C,  Lt    .  .35  15  14  : 
Cape  Hom'y,  Va  ,  Lt.    .     36  55  29 

Cape  Horn 55  58  41 

Cape  May,  N.  J.,  Lt     . .  i38  55  56 
Cape  Good  Hope,  Lt     .    .34  21  12  l 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales .  .    .65  33  30  : 
CHarlejton,  S.  C,  Lt  .        32  41  44 
Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I    .  .46  13  55  : 
Cherbourg,  France        .    .49  38  54  : 

Chioa?;o,  111.* 41  50    1 

Chris  tianla,  Norway*      .  .59  54  44 
Cincinnati,  Ohio* ....     39    8  20 

Clinton,  N.  Y.* 43    3  17 

Colo  nbo,  Ceylon 6  55  40  : 

Constantinople 41    0  30: 

Copenhagen* 55  41  13 

Dcmerara  (Geo'town,  Lt )  6  49  20  : 

Deliver,  Col.* 39  40  36  : 

Du  ;;in.  Ii-eland* 53  23  13: 

Eagle  City,  Alaska 64  47  20  : 

Edi  iburgh* 55  57  23  ' 

Esqutmault,  B   C,  Lt  .    .48  25  40 

Fairbanks,  Alaska 64  50  53 

Father  Point,  Quebec,  Lt  48  31  25  : 

Fayal,  Azores 38  32    9  ; 

Fernandina,  Fla 30  40  18 

Florence,  Italy* 43  46    4  : 

Funchal,  Madeira 32  38    4 

Galveston,  Tex 29  18  17  : 

Geneva,  Switzerland* .  .     46  1 1  59  : 
Glasgow,  Scotland* ...      .  55  52  43  : 

Gibraltar 36    6  30: 

Greenwich,  Eng.* 5128  38 

Halifax,  N.  S 44  39  38 

Hamburg,  Germany*. . . .   53  32  51 

Hanover.  N.  H  * 43  42  15  : 

Havana,  Cuba 23    9  21 

Hobart  Town,  Tas 42  53  25  l 

Hongkong,  China* 22  18  13 

Honolulu  (Reef  Lt.) 21  17  55 

Key  West,  Fla.,  Lt    24  32  58  : 

Kingston,  Jamaica )  7  57  41 

Lisbon,  Portugal* 38  42  31 

Liverpool* .53  24    5 

Madison,  Wis  • 43    4  37 

•  Observatories.    Lt.  denotes  i 


H.   M     3 

N. 

6  39  41.8  W. 

Madras,  India*  

.13    4    8  N. 

s. 

9  14  20.1  E 

Madrid,  Spain* 

.40  24  30  N. 

N. 

2  59  55.8  E . 

Manila,  Lt     

.  14  35  25  N. 

NT. 

4  55     7.1  W. 

Marseilles*    

.43  18  19  N. 

N. 

0  12  08  4  E. 

Melbourne,  Vic* 

.37  49  53  S. 

N. 

5  20    5  4  W. 

Mexico  (city)* 

19  26    2  N. 

N. 

1  59  26.7  E. 

Monrovia,  Liberia.    .    . 

6  19    5  N. 

N. 

4  50    5  9  W. 

Montreal,  Quebec* 

45  30  20  N. 

N. 

5  34  55  2  W 

Moscow* ' 

.  55  45  20  N. 

N. 

5    5  56.5  W 

Mount  Hamilton.  Cal.* . . 

37  20  26  N. 

S. 

11  54  52  3  E 

Mount  Wilson,  Cal 

.34  13  00  N. 

S. 

11  26  59  7  E 

Munich* 

.48    8  45  N. 

N. 

2  42  14  0  E. 

Nain,  Labrador    

.56  32  51  N. 

N. 

0  26  35  4  W 

Naples*      

40  51  46  N. 

N 

5  19  39  0  W. 

Nashville,  Tenn.*   

36    8  54  N. 

N. 

8  15  18  8  W 

Nassau,  Bahamas 

25    5  37  N. 

N. 

1  34  54  9  E 

Natal,  S.  Africa* 

.  29  50  47  S. 

N. 

11  32  49  6  E. 

New  Haven,  Ct.* 

.41  19  22  N. 

S. 

2  34    8  4  W. 

New  Orleans  (.Mint) 

.29  .57  46  N. 

N. 

5    6  29  1  W 

New  York  (Col.  Univ.)*. 

40  48  35  N. 

.S 

7    7  137  E. 

Nice,  France* 

.43  43  17  N. 

N. 

5  52  46.7  W 

Norfolk,  Va  (Navy  Yd.). 

36  49  33  N. 

N. 

3  41  29.5  W. 

North  Cape 

Nortlifield,  Minn.* 

.71  11     0  N. 

N. 

0  53  34  9  E . 

.44  27  42  N. 

N. 

4  19  18  3  W. 

Odessa,  Russia* 

.46  28  37  N. 

N. 

4  51  15  7  E 

Ogden,  Utah* 

.41  13    8N. 

N. 

0  28  23  2  E . 

Oxford,  Eng.  (Univ)*... 

.  51  45  34  N. 

N 

0    2    5  5  W 

Panama 

.   8  57    6  N. 

N. 

4  44  15  3  W 

Para,  Brazil 

,    1  26  59  S. 

N 

3  58  29  3  W 

Paris,  France*     

.48  50  11  N. 

INT. 

0  17  26  0E. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  Lt 

.30  20  47  N. 

S 

3  53  28  9  W. 

Peruambuco,  Brazil,  Lt.. 

.8    3  22  S. 

N. 

5  53  20  7  E. 

Petrograd* 

.  59  56  30  N. 

S, 

6    9    SOW 

Port  au  Prince,  Haytl. . . 

.18  33  54  N. 

N. 

0    0  22  7  E . 

Phila'lelphia,  Fa  *    .    ... 

.39  58    2  N. 

N, 

4  44  31  0  W 

Point  Barrowt 

71  27    0  N. 

N. 

7  33  46  3  E  . 

Portland,  Me 

43  39  28  N. 

N. 

4  40  14  6  W 

Port  Louis,  Mauritius   . 

20    8  46  S. 

N 

5    2    5  0  W. 

Port  Said,  Egypt,  Lt  . 

31  15  45  N. 

N. 

5    4    2  0  W. 

Port  Spain,  Trinidad  . . 

10  38  39  N. 

K 

4  29    5  0  W. 

P.  Stanley,  Falkland  Is 

51  41  10  S. 

IV. 

4  59  50  7  W. 

Prague,  Bohemia*      

.50    5  16  N. 

S 

1  13  58  0  E. 

Princeton,  N.  J.* 

.40  20  58  N. 

N. 

11  11  50  8  W.< 

Providence,  R.  I.*      .... 

.41  49  46  N. 

N. 

5  19  32  0  W. 

Quebec,  Que.* 

46  47  59  N. 

N. 

4  12  27  5  W. 

Richmond,  Va 

37  32  16  N. 

N. 

0    6  32  5  W 

Rio  de  Janeiro* 

22  54  24  S. 

N, 

5  50  26  8  W 

Rochester,  N.  Y  * 

.43    9  17  N. 

IV 

0  42  53  5  E . 

Rome,  Italy* 

.41  53  54  N. 

N. 

5  37  41  4  W. 

Saigon,  Cochin-China*    . 

10  46  47  N. 

N. 

5     1  37.4  W 

San  Diego,  Cal 

.32  43     6  N. 

N. 

5  19  21.9  E 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  Lt    . 

40  27  40  N. 

N. 

1  56    3  7  E 

San  Francisco,  Cal  *  .  .  . 

37  47  28  N. 

N. 

0  50  18  7  E. 

San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico . 

.  18  23  56  N. 

N. 

3  52  46  0  W 

Santiago  de  Cuba 

20    0  16  N. 

N. 

6  59  47  7  W 

Savannali,  Ga 

32    4  62  N 

N. 

0  25  21.1  W. 

Seattle,  Waah.  . 

.47  35  54  N. 

N 

9  24  48  4  W 

Shanghai,  China      .  .    . 

.31  14  42  N. 

N-. 

0  12  43.1  W 

Singapore 

.    1  17  11  N. 

N. 

8  13  47  1  W. 

St.  Helena  Island 

1 5  ,55    0  S. 

N 

9  50  54  1  W. 

St.  John's.  Newfoundland  47  34    2  N. 

N. 

4  33  49  2  W 

St.  Louis,  Mo.*           .    . 

38  38    3  N. 

N-, 

1  54  16  0  W. 

Stockholm*     

59  20  33  N. 

N. 

5  25  51.1  W 

Suakim,  E.  Africa,.  Lt 

19     7    ON. 

N. 

0  45    1.5  E, 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W.* 

33  51  41  S. 

N. 

1     7  35.6  W. 

Tanana,  Alaska      .    ... 

.65  10  ION. 

N. 

6  19    9  7  W. 

ToKlo,  Japan*   .    , . 

35  39  17  N. 

N. 

0  24  36  6  E . 

Tunis  (Goletta  Lt.) .  . 

36  48  36  N. 

N. 

0  17  10  6  W 

Utrecht,  Netherlands*  . 

52    5  10  N. 

M. 

0  21  23  3  W. 

Valdez,  Alaska 

61  06  50  N. 

N. 

0    0    0.0  — 

Valparaiso,   Chili    .... 

33     1  53  S. 

N. 

4  14  21  1  W. 

Venice,  Italy* . . 

.45  26  10  N. 

N. 

0  39  53  5  E . 

Vera  Cruz,  Mex.,  Lt    . . 

19  12  29  N. 

N. 

4  49    8  0  W. 

Victoria,  B   C,  Lt     ... 

48  25  26  N. 

N. 

5  29  26.0  W. 

Vienna,  Austria*    .    ... 

48  13  55  N. 

R. 

9  49  20.5  E 

Warsaw,  Poland* . . 

.  52  13    5  N. 

N. 

.7  36  419  E. 

Washington,  D.  C* 

.38  55  14  N. 

N. 

10  31  28  0  W. 

Wellington,  N.  Z.* . .      . . 

.41  17    4  S. 

N, 

5  27  12.3  W 

West  Point,  NY*.    ... 

.41  23  22  N. 

NT. 

5    7  10  7  W 

Williams  Bay,  Wis.   . .    . 

42  34  13  N. 

N. 

0  36  44  7  W. 

Williamstown,  Ma.ss  *   . . 

.42  42  30  N. 

N. 

0  12  17  3  W 

Yokohama,  Japan  .  .      . . 

.35  26  24  N. 

N. 

5  57  37.9  W. 

Zanzibar  (E   Consulatn) . 

.    6    9  43  S. 

a  lighthouse,    t  Hi 

ghest  latitude  in  U.  S.  territory. 

H.  M.  8. 

5  20  59  1  E. 
0  14  45.1  W. 

8  3  50  0E. 
0  21  34  6  E, 

9  39  53.9  E. 

6  36  26.7  W. 
e  43  15  7  W. 
4  54  18  6  W. 
2  30  17  0  E. 
8  6  34  9  W. 

7  52  14  3  W. 
0  46  26  0  E. 

4  6  42  7  W. 
0  57  17E. 

5  47  12  2  W. 

5  9  27.8  W. 
2  4  1  2  E. 
4  51  40.6  W. 

6  0  13  9  W. 

4  55  50  0  W. 

0  29  12.2  E, 

5  5  11  0  W. 

1  42  40  0  E. 

6  12  35  9  W. 

2  3  22  E. 

7  27  59  6  W. 
0  5  0  4  W. 
5  18  8  8  W. 

3  14  0  0  W. 
0  9  20  y  E . 
5  49  14  1  W. 
2  19  27  8  W. 

2  1  135  E. 

4  49  28  0  W. 

5  1  6  8  W. 
10  25  0  0  W. 

4  41  1  2  W. 

3  49  57.7  E. 

2  9  15  5  E. 

4  6  2  5  W4 

3  51  26  0  W, 
0  57  40  3  E. 

4  58  37  6  W. 
4  45  37  6  W. 

4  44  52  7  W. 

6  9  44.0  W^ 

2  52  41  4  W. 

5  10  21.8  W. 
0  49  55.1  E, 

7  6  48.7  E. 

7  48  38  7  W_ 
4  56  0  6  W 

8  9  42  8  W  • 

4  24  29  8  W4 

5  -3  22  0  W. 

5  24  21  7  W. 
8  9  19  9  W. 

8  5  55  7E. 

6  55  25  0  E. 

0  22  52  0  W. 

3  30  43  6  W. 
6  0  49  3  W. 

1  12  14  0  E. 

2  29  16  6  E. 

10  4  49.3  E. 
le  08  21  G  W. 

9  18  58.2  E. 
0  41  14.5  E. 
0  20  31.0  E. 
9  45  05  0  W. 

4  46  34.8  W. 

0  49  22  1  E. 
6  24  31  8  W. 

8  13  33  8  W. 

1  5  21.4  E. 
124  7  2E. 

5  8  15.8  W. 

11  39  4.3  E. 

4  55  50.6  W, 

5  64  13  2  W. 
4  52  .50.4  W. 

9  18  36.9  E. 

2  36  44.7  E. 


Latitude  and  Longitude. 
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l^ATITUDE     AND     LONGITUDE     TABLE — Continued. 


ADDITIONAL 

LIGHTHOUSES. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Long. 

Mount  Desert,  Me 

Monhegan  Island,  Me  .    . 

o    f  It 

43  58  08 
43  45  53 
43  42  27 
43  33  58 
42  38  21 
42  21  55 
42  19  41 
41  20  55 
41  04  16 
40  37  57 
40  23  46 
39  45  53 
38  55  59 
38  46  42 
37  54  40 
37  07  22 
34  37  22 
33  50  47 
33  01  08 
32  22  31 
32  01  19 
31  23  33 
31  08  02 
29  53  07 
28  27  37 
26  56  54 

23  35  25 

24  51  06 

H.  M. 

4  32 
4  37 
4  39 
4  40 
4  42 
4  43 
4  43 
4  43 
4  47 
4  52 
4  55 
4  56 

4  59 

5  00 
5  01 
5  03 
5  06 
5  11 
5  17 
5  21 
5  23 
5  25 
5  25 
5  25 
5  22 
5  20 
5  20 
5  22 

3. 

30.9 
15.9 
02.1 
48  1 
18.1 
28  7 

33  7 
20  5 
25  8 
52  5 
56  6 
25  6 
50  6 
20  2 
25  5 
37  6 
05  9 
519 
29.7 
45  0 
23  0 

08  2 

34  5 

09  3 

10  5 
19  7 
23  3 
28.6 

o        /       ff 

68  07  44 

69  18  59 

69  45  32 

70  12  02 
70  34  31 
70  52  11 
70  53  26 

70  50  08 

71  51  27 
73  13  08 

73  59  09 

74  06  24 

74  57  39 
73  05  03 

75  21  23 

75  54  24 

76  31  29 

77  57  58 

79  22  26 

80  26  15 

80  50  45 

81  17  03 
81  23  38 
81  17  20 
80  33  37 
80  04  56 
80  05  49 
80  37  09 

Dry  Tortugas,  Fla 

Pensacola,  Fla .  . . . , 

o      /     fr 

24  37  59 
30  20  46 
30  11  15 
29  11  26 

28  54  52 

29  28  20 
29  21  59 
28  56  41 
28  20  15 

32  39  55 

33  42  31 

34  26  56 

35  09  38 
35  38  01 
37  41  58 

37  59  45 

38  57  19 

40  26  26 

41  03  08 

42  50  07 

43  39  46 

44  40  38 

45  56  16 

46  53  19 
4a  23  31 
60  14  05 
54  23  62 

a. 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 

10 

M. 

31 
49 
82 
56 
04 
14 
19 
21 
25 
48 
53 
01 
03 
07 
12 
12 
14 
17 
16 
18 
16 
16 
16 
16 
18 
46 
68 

s. 

40.9 
13.9 
12  1 
09  9 
17  0 
54.1 
04.1 
14.1 
41.8 
58  1 
00  2 
52  9 
02  5 
43  9 
00  3 
05.4 
57.6 
37  4 
36  1 
15  0 
47.5 
18.9 
04.3 
27  8 
56  6 
36  4 
58.7 

Ola 

82  55  13 
87  18  29 

Seguin,  Me 

Sand  Island,  Ala 

88  03  02 

Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.,  E. 

Cape  Ana,  Mass  ,  N 

The  Graves,  Mass 

Pass  a  Loutre,  La 

Ship  Shoal,  La 

Sabine  Bank,  La 

83  02  28 
91  04  15 
93  43  31 

Boston,  Mass 

Gay  Head,  Mass 

Bolivar  Point,  Tex 

Brazos  River,  Tex 

Matagorda,  Tex 

94  46  01 

95  18  31 

Montauk  Point,  N.  Y . .  .  . 

96  25  27 

Fire  Island,  N.  Y 

Navesink,  N.  J 

Barnegat,  N.  J 

Cape  May,  N.  J .' 

Point  Loma,  Cal 

Los  Angeles  Harbor,  Cal  . . 
Point  Conception,  Cal .  .  , 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal .    ... 
Point  Pinos,  Cal 

117  14  32 

118  15  03 
120  28  13 
120  45  37 

Cape  Hcniopea,  Del 

121  55  59 

Aflsateague,  Va 

Farallon,  Cal . 

123  00  04 

Cape  Charles,  Va 

Cape  Lookout,  N.  C  . . . . 

Cape  Fear,  N.  G 

Cape  Uomain,  S.  C 

Hunting  Island,  S.  C 

Tybee,  Ga   

Point  Reyes,  Cal 

Point  Arena,  Cal 

Cape  Mendocino,  Cal . . . 

Trinidad  Head,  Cal 

Cape  Blanco,  Ore 

Umpqua  River,  Ore 

Yaquina  Head,  Ore 

Tillamook  Rock,  Ore 

Grays  Harbor,  Wash 

Cape  Flattery,  Wash 

Cape  Hinchinbrook,  Alaska 
Scotch  Cap,  Alaska 

123  01  21 

123  44  24 

124  24  21 
124  09  02 
124  33  45 
124  11  52 

Sapelo,  Ga 

124  04  43 

St.  Simon,  Ga 

St.  Augustine,  Fla 

Cape  Canaveral,  T"!a 

Jupiter  Inlet,  Fla 

Fowey  Rocks,  Fla 

Alligator  Reef,  Fla 

124  01  05 
124  06  57 
124  44  09 
146  39  06 
164  44  40 

On   Mountain    Peaks. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Long. 

Mount  McKinley.  Alaska  . 
Mount  St.  Ehas,  Alaska . . . 

63  03  59 
60  17  29 
41  24  34 
39  11  15 

38  50  26 

39  07  04 
44  06  46 
35  45  53 
46  51  11 
38  40  11 

37  55  28 

38  34  14 

H.  M.      8. 

10  04  02.9 
9  23  42  9 
8  08  46  5 
7  05  54  1 
7  00   10.5 

7  05  46  7 

4  55  41  8 

5  29  03  7 

8  07  03  1 
8  10  31  9 
8  10  23  0 
7  55  09.8 

O         /        /.' 

151  00  44 
140  55  43 
122  11  38 
106  28  31 

105  02  37 

106  26  41 
73  55  27 
82  15  55 

121  45  47 

122  37  58 
122  35  45 
118  47  27 

Mount  Hood,  Ore 

Mount  Ouray,  Col 

O        t       It 

45  22  27 
38  25  22 

H.-  M.     8 

8  06  47.3 
7  04  63.8 
5  43  14.1 
5  21  22.7 
7  16  54  5 
7  37   15.2 
7  05   16.9 
7  29  38.9 
7  69  01.1 
7  57  16.9 
7  03   14.4 
4   45   12.9 

O         t       IT 

121  41  4o 
106  13  2;, 

Mount  Shasta,  Cal 

Mount  Massive,  Col 

Pikes  Peak,  Col 

Mount  Cheehahaw,  Ala... 

Briery  Knob,  W.  Va 

Mount  Waas,  Utah 

Wheeler  Peak,  Nev ...   . 

Mount  Harvard,  Col 

Mount  Belknap,  Utah. . . 
Silver  Mount.,  S  Pk.,  Cal 

Mount  Conness,  Cal 

Alamagordo  Pk.,  N   Mex 
Mount  Washington,  N.  H. 

33  29  08 
33  08  40 
38  32  21 
38  59  10 
38  55  28 
38  25  10 
.38  32  39 
37  58  03 
33  22  21 
44  16  14 

85  48  3( 
SO  20  4^ 
109  13  yl 

Mount  Elbert,  Col 

Mount  Marcy,  N.  Y 

Mount  Mitchell,  N.  C 

Mount  Rainier,  Wash  .... 

Mount  Helena,  Cal 

Mount  Tamalpaia,  Ca! .... 
Mount  Grant,  Nev 

114  18  4° 
106  19  Ig 
112  24  4" 
119  45  ll 
119  19  v. 
105  48  3^ 
71  18  16, 

IN    TEE    National   and    State    Capitals. 
(Capitol  Building,  except  where  noted.) 


Capitol,  Head  of  Liberty 
Statue,  D.  C 

Washington  Monument, 
D.C 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  (Custom 
House 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Hartford,  Ct 

Dover,  Del.  (Courthouse)  . 

Indianapolis  (State  House) 

Dea  Moines,  Iowa  (Obs. ) . . 

Topeka,  Kan  

Augusta,  Me 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 

Helena,  Mont.  (Co'thouse) 

19 


Lat. 


38  53  23 

33  53  22 
32  22  4C 

34  44  56 

38  34  37 
41  45  51 

39  09  21 
39  46  11 
41  36  00 
39  02  54 
44  18  26 
38  34  47 
46  35  18 


Long. 


H.  M.     8. 

5  08  02.3 

5  08  08  5 

5  45  12.1 

6  09  05  6 
8  05  58  3 

4  50  43  9 

5  02  05  7 

5  44  38.4 

6  14  30.6 
6  22  42  8 
4   39  07.7 

6  08  41  3 

7  28  08.5 


Long 


77  00..34 

77  02  08 
86  18  02 

92  16  24 
121  29  34 
72  40  58 
75  31  25 
86  09  36 

95  40  42 

69  46  56 

92  10  20 

112  02  08 


Omaha,  Neb.  (Preaby.  Ch.) 

Carson  City,  Nov 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  (Trlangula- 

tion) 

Bismarck,  N.  D.  (Capitol) 
Columbus,  Ohio  (Obs.) . . . 
Oklahoma  C  ,  Okla.  (Ch. ) 

Salem,  Ore 

Austin,  Tex.  (Cap.  Dome) 
Salt'    Lake     City,     Utah 

(Temple) 

Olympia,  Wash 

Charleston,    W.   Va.    (Old 

Capital  building).  . 
Cheyenne,  Wyo 


Lat 

0    /    tf 

41  15  43 

39  09  51 

35  56  22 
16  49  11 
39  59  50 
35  28  34 
44  56  19 
30  16  28 

10  46  15 
47  02  09 

38  21  02 
41  08  25 

H.  M. 

6  23 

7  59 


5  26 

6  59 


s 
45  0 
03.7 

49  3 
07.4 
02.6 
00  4 
06  9 
67.7 

33  9 
36.6 

31  8 
16.7 


95  56  15 
119  45  56 

75  42  19 
100  46  51 

97  30  06 
123  0)  44 
97  44  26 

111  53  28 

122  51  03 

81  37  57 
'Oi  49  11 


In    Other    Cities. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.   (Ander- 
son Hall) 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.  (Court- 

fiouse) 

Rockland,  Me.  (Coug.  Ch  ) 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (City  Hall ) 
Portland,     Ore.      (Court- 
house)   

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (Baptist 
Church) 


Lat.        Long. 


43  09  38 

46  03  56 

44  06  24 
42  53  03 

45  31  00 
34  02  48 


H.  M.  S. 

6  10  20.9 

7  53  23  4 

4  36  26.7 

5  15  30.7 

8  10  42.6 
7  63  00.3 


Long. 


77  33  14 

118  20  51 
69  06  37 

78  52  41 

122  40  39 
118  15  04 


Mobile,  Ala.  (Courthouse) 
LoiiiBviUe,  Ky.  (City  Hall) 
Duluth,   Minn.    (High 

School) 

JaciisonvUle,  Fla.    (Court- 
house)   

Kansas  City,  Mo.  (Presby- 
terian Church) 

Tampa,  Fla.  (Courthouse) 
El  Paso.  Tex.  (Courthouse) 


Lat.   Long.   Luiif:, 


30  41  23 

38  15  16 

46  47  21 

30  19  35 

39  05  56 
27  56  53 

31  45  .30 


H.  M.  S. 

5  52  09.7 

5  43  02.'j 

6  08  24  0 

5  26  37.1 

6  18  20.9 
5  29  49.9 

7  05  56.1 


83  02  35 

85  45  38 

92  06  00 

81  39  17 

94  35  13 

82  27  23 
106  29  02 


Latitude  of  a  place  la  its  angular  distance  f'-om  the  equator  and  is  measured  by  an  arc  of  the  meridian 
between  the  zenith  and  the  equator.  Longitude  of  a  place  is  measured  by  the  arc  of  the  equator,  mter- 
cepted  between  the  prime  meridian  and  tUe  meridian  pa.ssing  through  the  place,  or  by  the  angle  at  tlie  pole 
between  those  two  meridians. 


Coast  Line  of  the   United  States. 


WEATHER    FLAGS 

OF  THE  WEATHER  BUREAU,  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
The  Weather  Bureau  furnishes,  when  practicable,  for  the  beneflt  of  all  Interests  dependent  upon 
weather  conditions,  the  "Forecasts"  which  are  prepared  daily  at  the  Central  Office  la  Washington,  D  C, 
and  certain  designated  stations.  These  forecasts  are  telegraplied  to  stations  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  rail- 
way offlcJaJs,  postmasters,  and  many  others,  to  be  communicated  to  the  public  by  telegraph,  telephone, 
"wireless"  and  mall  or  by  means  of  flags  or  steam  whistles.  The  flags  adopted  for  this  purpose  are  five 
In  number,  and  of  the  forms  and  colors  indicated  below: 

EXPLANATION  OF   WEATHER  FLAGS. 
No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4.  No.  5. 

White  Flag.  Blue  Flag.  White  and  Black  Tiian-  White  Flag  with 

Blue  Flag.  gular  Flag.  black  square  in 

Centre.i__ 


Fair  weather.  Rain  or  snow.       Local  rain  or  snow.      Temperature.  Cold  wave. 

When  number  4  la  placed  above  number  1,  2  or  3,  it  indicates  warmer;  when  below,  colder;  when  not 
fllBPlayed,  the  temperature  Is  expected  to  remain  about  stationary. 

WHISTLE   SIGNALS. 
.     A  warning  blast  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds'  duration  is  sounded  to  attract  attention.     After 
this  warning  the  longer  blasts  (of  from  four  to  six  seconds'  duration)  refer  to  weather,  and  shorter  blasts 
(Of  from  one  to  thiee  seconds'  duration)  refer  to  temperature;  those  for  weather  are  sounded  first. 


Blasts.  Indicate. 

One  long Fair  weather. 

Two  long Rain  or  snow 

Three  long Local  rain  or  snow 


Blasts. 
One  short 
Two  short. 
Three  short 


Indicate. 
.Lower  temperature. 
Higher  temperature. 
Cold  wave. 


By  repeating  each  combination  a  fe.7  times,  with  intervals  of  ten  seconds,  liability  to  error  In  reading 
the  signals  may  be  avoided. 

As  far  as  practicable,  the  forecast  messages  are  telegraphed  at  the  expense  of  the  Weather  Bureau; 
but  if  this  Is  impracticable  t"n?y  are  furnis'.ied  at  the  regular  commercial  rates  and  sent  •"collect."  In  no 
case  are  the  forecasts  sent  to  a  second  adjress  in  any  place,  except  at  tlie  expense  of  the  applicant. 

Persons  desiring  to  display  the  flags  or  sound  the  whistle  signals  for  the  beneflt  of  the  public  should 
communicate  with  the  Weather  Bureau  oiBclals  in  charge  of  the  central  stations  of  their  respective  Statea, 
which  are  as  follows: 


Alabama,  Montgomery. 
Alaska,  Juneau. 
Arizona,  Phoenix. 
Arkansas,  Little  Rock. 
California,  San  Francisco. 
Colorado,  Denver. 
Florida,  Jacksonville. 
Georgia,  Atlanta. 
Idaho,  Boise, 
Illiftpis,  Springfield. 
In(f6fna,  Indianapolis. 
Iowa,  Des  Moines. 
Kansas,  Topeka. 
Kentucky,  Louisville. 
Louisiana,  New  Orleans. 


Maryland,  Baltimore 

(for  Delaware  and  Maryland). 
Massachusetts,  Boston. 

(lor  New  England), 
Michigan,  Grand  Rapids. 
Minnesot.i,  Minneapolis. 
Mississippi,  Vicksburg. 
Missouri,  Columbia. 
Montana,  Helena. 
Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
Nevada,  Reno. 
New  Jersey,  Trenton. 
New  Me.xico,  Santa  Fe. 
New  York,  Ithaca. 
North  Carolina,  Raleigh. 


North  Dakota,  Bismarck. 
Ohio,  Columbus. 
Oklahoma,  Oklalioraa. 
Oregon,  Portland. 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 
South  Carolina,  Columbia. 
South  Dakota,  Huron. 
Tennessee,  Nashvilie. 
Texas,  Houston. 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Virginia,  Richmond. 
Washington,  geattle. 
West  Virginia,  Parkei'sourg. 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 
Wyoming,  Cheyenne 


COAST     LINE    CF    TKE    UNITED    STATES. 

LENGTHS,  IN  STATUTE  MILES,  OF  THE  GENERAL  COAST  LINE  AND  TIDAL  SHORE  LINE 
OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    OUTLYING    TERRITORIES. 


Locality. 

General 

Sea  Coast 

Line. 

Tidal  Shore  Line,  Unit 
Measure  3  Statute  Miles. 

Tidal  SaoHE  Line,  Unit 
Measure  1  Statute  Milh. 

Mainland 

Islands 

Total. 

Mainland 

Islands 

Total. 

United  States: 

Atlantic  Coast 

Gulf  Cos.st 

Pacific  Coast 

1,888 
1,029 
1,363 

3,1,52 
2,422 
1,740 

3,218 

1,675 

670 

6,370 
4,097 
2,410 

5,565 
3,641 
2,730 

6,114 

2,777 

,     1,035 

11,679 
6,418 

3,765 

Total         

4.S83 

7,314 

5,5C3 

12,8-/7 

11,936 

9,923 

2)S62 

Alaska 

Philippine  Islands         .    .    . 

Porto  Rico 

Guam 

Hawaiian  IsUnds      .  .  . 

Panama  Ca.aal  Zone 

United  States  Samoau  Islands 

6,610 

4,170 

311 

78 

775 

20 

76 

6,542 

8,590 

15,132 

10,850 

303 

81 
810 

9i 

85 
29 

7 
4 

"412 

92 

842 

33 

Tld.il  Shore  Line,  Unit  Measure  3  Statute  Miles.— The  figures  under  this  heading  give  the  length  la 
statute  miles  of  the  shore  line  on  tidal  watere  to  points  where  .such  waters  narrow  to  a  width  of  3  st.itute  miles. 
Tidal  Shore  Line,  Unit  Measure  1  Statute  Mile, — The  figuies  under  this  heading  give  the  length  in  statute 
miles  of  the  shore  line  on  tidal  waters  to  polntE  where  such  waters  narrow  to  a  width  of  one  statute  mile,  and 
include  the  shore  line  of  those  bodies  of  tidal  waters  mo'-e  thai  1  mile  wide  which  lie  close  to  the  main  watere, 
even  though  Uie  entrance  width  is  less  than  the  ualt  measure. 

Alaska,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  United  States  Samoan  Islands  were  not  measured  with  a  unit  meas- 
ure of  1  statute  mile,  as  large  areas  are  unsurveyed,  and  such  a  measurement  would  be  very  approximate^ 
U  XkOt  misleading. 


SMALL    CRAFT,    STORM    AND    HURRICANE    WARNINGS 

OF  THE  WEATHER  BUREAU,  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 
AS  DISPLAYED  ON  THE  ATLANTIC,  PACIFIC,  AND  GULF  COASTS. 
AU  square  flags  shown  here  are  red  with  black  centre  when  displayed  as  warnings. 
Small  craft.  Storm.  Hurricane. 


65 


RED 


0 


RED 


fi 


NW.  winds.  SW.  winds.  NE.  winds.  SE.  winds. 

Small  Craft  Warning — A  red  pennant  inditates  that  moderately  strong  winds  are  expected.  Storm 
Warning — A  red  flag  with  a  black  centre  Indicates  that  a  storm  of  marked  violence  is  expected.  The  pen- 
nants displayed  with  the  flags  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind:  white,  westerly;  red,  easterly.  The 
pennant  above  the  flag  indicates  that  the  wind  is  expected  to  blow  from  the  northerly  quadrants;  below, 
Irom  the  southerly  quadrants.  By  night  a  red  light  indicates  easterly  winds,  and  a  white  light  below  a 
red  light  westerly  winds.  Hurricane  Warning — Two  red  flags  with  black  centres,  displayed  one  above  the 
other,  indicate  the  expected  approach  of  a  tropical  hurricane,  and  also  one  of  those  extremely  severe  and 
dangerous  storms  which  occasionally  move  across  the  Lakes  and  Northern  Atlantic  Coast.  Neither  small 
craft  nor  hurricane  warnings  described  above  are  displayed  at  night. 

The  following  system  of  night  storm-warning  displays  i,s  effective  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  Atlantio 
and  Gulf  Coasts; 

Small  Crajt  Warning — A  red  pennant  Indicates  that  moderately  strong  winds  that  will  interfere  with 
the  safe  operation  of  small  craft  are  expected.  No  night  display  of  small  craft  warnings  is  made.  North- 
east Storm  Warning — A  red  pennant  above  a  square  red  flag  wltli  black  centre  displayed  by  day,  or  two  red 
lanterns,  one  above  the  other,  displayed  by  night.  Indicate  the  approach  of  a  storm  of  marked  violence 
with  winds  beginning  from  the  northeast.  Southeast  Storm  Warning — A  red  pennant  below  a  square  red 
flag  witli  black  centre  displayed  by  day,  or  one  red  lantern  dlsnlayed  by  ni<;ht,  indicates  the  approach  of 
a  storm  of  marked  violence  with  winds  beginning  from  the  southeast.  Southwest  Stoim  Warning — A  white 
pennant  below  a  square  red  flag  with  black  centre  displayed  by  day,  or  a  white  lantern  beloio  a  red  lantern 
displayed  by  night,  indicates  the  approach  of  a  storm  of  marked  violence  with  winds  beginning  from  the 
southwest.  Northwest  ."itorm  Warning — A  white  pennant  above  a  square  red  flag  with  black  centre  displayed 
by  day,  or  a  white  lantern  above  a  red  lantern  displayed  by  night,  indicates  tlie  approach  of  a  storm  of 
marked  violence  with  winds  beginning  from  the  northwest.  Hurricane,  or  Whole  Gale  Warning — Two  square 
flags,  red  with  black  centres,  one  above  the  other,  displayed  by  day,  or  two  red  lanterns,  with  a  white 
lantern  between,  displayed  by  night,  indicate  the  approach  of  a  tropical  hurricane,  or  of  one  of  the  extremely 
severe  and  dangerous  storms  which  occasionally  move  across  the  Great  Lakes. 


VELOCITY    OF    WINDS    IN    THE    US^ITED    STATES. 

Average  hourly  velocity  of  the  wind  at  selected  stations  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  also 
the  liighest  velocity  ever  reported  for  a  period  of  five  minutes.  (Prepared  by  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau,  and  revised  to  .Tanuary  1,  1919,  for  The  World  Almanac.) 


Stations. 

Average 

Hourly 

Velocity. 

Highest 

Ever 

Reported . 

STATfbxS. 

Average 

Hourly 

Velocity. 

Highest 

Ever 

Reported . 

Stations. 

Average 

Hourly 

Velocity. 

Highest 

Ever 

Reported. 

Abilene,  Texas 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Alpena,  Mich 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Ml. 
10 

8 
10 
10 
10 

5 
11 
14 

7 

6 
16 

7 
14 

7 

8 
11 
11 

7 
14 
11 

Ml. 
66 
70 
72 
66 
74 
5S 
72 
92 
72 
66 
84 
59 
73 
72 
75 
86 
75 

78 
78 

1:1  Paso,  Texas 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Galveston,  Texas .... 

Havre,  Mont 

Helena,  Mont 

Huron,  S.  D 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Leavenworth,  Kan.*. . 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lynchburg.  Va 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Montgomery,  Ala. . . . 

Nashville,  Tenn 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
North  Platte,  Neb .  . . 

Omaha,  Neb 

Palestine,  Texas 

Mi. 

10 
8 

11 

10 
7 

12 
8 
3 
6 
7 
8 
4 

i 

7 

8 

12 

9 

9 

7 

Mi. 
78 
74 
93 
76 
70 
72 
75 
60 
84 
66 
74 
63 
75 
54 
75 
86 
96 
96 
66 
60 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Red  Bluff,  Cal 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn .... 
St.  Vincent,  Minn.* .  . 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Diego,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal  .■ . . 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M 

Savannah,  Ga 

Spokane.  Wash 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Vicksburg,  Miss 

Washington,  DC... 
Wilmington,  N.  C  . 

Ml. 

10 
8 
8 
S 
8 

11 
9 
9 
6 
6 

10 
7 
8 
6 

11 
7 
7 
8 

Mi. 
75 
69 
61 
60 

Bismarck,  N.  D 

Boise,  Idaho 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Charlotte,  N   C 

Chattanooga,  Tean.. . 
Chicago,  III 

78 
80 
102 
72 
66 
54 
64 

Cincinnati,  Ohio   .... 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Custer,  Mont.* 

Denver,  Col 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dodge  City,  Kan .... 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth,  Minn 

Eaitport,  Me 

53 
88 
52 
84 
62 
68 
72 

*  Stations  discontinued. 


STANDARD  TABLE  SHOWING   VELOCITY  AND   FORCE  OF  WINDS. 


Description. 

Perceptible      .   . 
Just  perceptible. 

Gentle  breeze    .  . 

Pleasant  breeze 

Brisk  wind 


Force  in 

Miles 

Feet 

Feet 

lbs.   per 

per 

per 

per 

Square 

Hour. 

Minute 

Second 

Foot. 

1 

88 

1  47 

.004 

f        2 

176 

2  93 

.016 

\       3 

264 

4  4 

.03^ 

/        4 

352 

5  87 

.064 

t        5 

440 

7  33 

.100 

J      10 

880 

14  67 

.400 

I      15 

1,320 

22  0 

.900 

f      20 

1,760 

29.3 

1  600 

\      25 

2,200 

36.6 

2.500 

DESCRIPTION. 


High  wind     .    . 

Very  high  wind 

Storm     

Great  storm .   . . 
Hurricane 


Miles 

Feet 

Feet 

per 

per 

per 

Hour. 

Minute 

Second . 

/      30 

2,640 

44.0 

1      35 
;      40 

3,080 

51.3 

3,520 

58.6 

\      45 

3,960 

66.0 

50 

4,400 

73.3 

/      60 

5,280 

88.0 

\      70 

6.160 

102.7 

/      80 

7,040 

117.3 

1    100 

8,800 

146.6 

Force  in 
lbs.  per 
Square  - 
Foot.    I 


3.600 

4.900 

6.400 

8.100 

10.000 

1'^.400 

19.600 

25.600 

40.000 


66     Mean  Temperature  and  Precipitation  U.  S.  and  Europe,  1918. 


MONTHLY 

AND 

ANNUAL 

MEAN 

TEMPERATURE 

AND 

PRECIPITATION 

' ' 

FOREIGN  STATIONS. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

MAR. 

APRIL. 

May.  1 

JUNE. 

July.  1  Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Stations. 

T. 

P. 

T. 

P. 

T. 

P. 

T. 

P. 

0^9 

T 

"68 

P. 

oTs 

T 

T6 

P 

CM 

T. 

81 

P. 

0.3 

T 
80 

P. 
0.4 

T. 

74 

P. 

0.6 

T. 
66 

P 
IJ? 

T. 
57 

P. 

sTo 

T. 

"50 

P. 

Athens. .,..,. 

46 

2.2 

48 

l.,5 

,52 

l.,5 

59 

2.5 

Belgrade 

29 

1.1 

34 

1.3 

43 

l.S 

52 

2.2 

62 

2.8 

67 

3.1 

72 

2.8 

70 

1.8 

63 

1.7 

45 

2.4 

43 

1.7 

34 

1.6 

Berlin 

;^l 

1..5 

32 

l.,5 

37 

1.9 

46 

1.4 

55 

1.7 

62 

2.5 

65 

2.7 

63 

2.2 

57 

1.7 

48 

2.0 

38 

1.9 

33 

l.» 

Bordeaux 

41 

2.8 

43 

2.3 

47 

2.5 

53 

2.6 

58 

2.9 

64 

3  2 

68 

2.0 

68 

2  2 

64 

2.6 

55 

3.7 

47 

3.7 

41 

2.9 

Brest 

44 

3.3 

44 

3.0 

46 

2.2 

51 

2.1 

55 

1.9 

60 

2.0 

64 

2.1 

64 

2.1 

61 

3.1 

,54 

3.6 

48 

3.8 

45 

3.2 

Brussels 

H4 

2.2 

36 

1.8 

40 

2.0 

47 

1.7 

53 

2.3 

60 

2.5 

63 

3.1 

62 

3.1 

58 

2.7 

,50 

2.9 

41 

2.7 

36 

2.fi 

Budapest 

28 

l.,5 

32 

1.1 

40 

1.9 

51 

2.0 

60 

2.4 

67 

2.7 

70 

2.0 

68 

2.1 

61 

2.0 

51 

2.2 

39 

2.2 

31 

2.1 

Bukarest 

a.i 

1.3 

29 

1.2 

40 

1.7 

51 

2.0 

62 

2.4 

68 

3.6 

73 

2.6 

V2 

3.0 

64 

1.4 

,54 

1.5 

40 

1.8 

29 

1.7 

Chrlstlania . . . 

24 

1.2 

24 

0.9 

30 

1.1 

40 

1   1 

51 

1.7 

00 

2.0 

63 

3.3 

61 

2.9 

53 

3.0 

42 

2.6 

32 

1.9 

26 

1.3 

Cons't'tlnople 

41 

3.4 

41 

2  7 

46 

2.4 

53 

1.7 

62 

1.2 

70 

1.3 

74 

1    1 

74 

1.7 

68 

2.0 

62 

2.5 

53 

4.0 

46 

4.8 

Copenhagen.. 

31 

1.3 

31 

1.1 

34 

1.3 

42 

1.1 

51 

1.5 

59 

2.0 

62 

2.6 

61 

2.4 

55 

2.4 

47 

2.4 

38 

1.9 

33 

1,5 

Dublin 

42 

2.1 

42 

1  9 

43 

2.0 

47 

2.0 

52 

2.1 

58 

2.0 

60 

2  6 

59 

3  1 

56 

3.1 

49 

2.9 

45 

2.6 

42 

2.3 

Edinburgh..,. 

:ss 

1.9 

39 

1.7 

40 

l.,5 

45 

1.5 

50 

1  .9 

56 

2  2 

55 

2  8 

58 

2.8 

.54 

2.4 

47 

2.5 

il 

2.4 

39 

2,2 

Hamburg  — 

32 

l.U 

33 

1.7 

37 

3.0 

45 

1.7 

53 

2  2 

60 

3.1 

63 

3.4 

62 

3.0 

56 

2.6 

48 

2.6 

2.3 

34 

2.4 

Jerusalem, , , , 

4,5 

6.,'> 

47 

.5.0 

.51 

4.1 

59 

1.6 

67 

0.2 

70 

0.0 

73 

0.0 

73 

O.l) 

70 

T. 

66 

0.4 

56 

2.3 

49 

5.7 

Liege 

3,'> 

2.1 

37 

1.9 

41 

2.0 

49 

2.0 

57 

2.4 

64 

2.8 

,'67 

2.9 

66 

3.2 

59 

2.5 

52 

2.7 

41 

2.5 

37 

2. .5 

Lille 

36 
38 

2.1 
2.0 

38 
40 

1.8 
1.6 

41 
42 

2.2 
1   7 

48 

48 

1.6 
1  .7 

54 

54 

2.2 
1.9 

60 
60 

2.3 

2.2 

63 
63 

2.8 
2.4 

63 
62 

2.5 
2.4 

58 
58 

2.5 

2.4 

50 
50 

3.0 
2.7 

42 
43 

2.8 
2.3 

37 
39 

■?  5 

London 

2.1 

Lyong. 

3.=) 

1.3 

38 

1.4 

43 

2.1 

51 

2.6 

57 

3.3 

64 

3.3 

68 

3.4 

67 

3.3 

61 

3.0 

52 

3.8 

42 

2.6 

35 

1,9 

Moscow 

12 

1.1 

1.5 

0.9 

23 

1  2 

38 

1  5 

54 

1.9 

59 

2.0 

66 

2  8 

60 

2.9 

51 

2.2 

38 

1.4 

28 

1.6 

17 

1.5 

Naples 

47 

3.4 

49 

2.8 

,51 

3.0 

57 

2.4 

64 

1.9 

71 

1.3 

75 

0.7 

76 

1  2 

71 

2.8 

63 

4.3 

54 

4.8 

49 

4,3 

Ostend 

36 

2.0 

38 

1.6 

42 

1.9 

47 

1.5 

.53 

1.9 

59 

1  9 

63 

2.2 

63 

2.9 

60 

2.8 

51 

2.6 

44 

3.1 

39 

2.3 

Paris      

36 
1.5 

1.4 
0.9 

38 
17 

1.1 

0  8 

43 
24 

1.5 

0  9 

50 
36 

1.5 
0.9 

55 

48 

1.8 
1.7 

62 
59 

2  1 
l.S 

65 
64 

2.0 
2.7 

64 
61 

1.8 
2.7 

58 
51 

1.9 
2.0 

50 
40 

2.1 
1.7 

42 
29 

1,9 
1.4 

37 
20 

1   6 

Petrograd , . . . 

1.2 

Rome 

44 

2.9 

47 

2.3 

,51 

2.5 

57 

2.3 

64 

2.2 

71 

1.5 

76 

0.6 

76 

1.1 

70 

2  7 

62 

4.1 

52 

4.4 

46 

3.3 

Sofia 

27 
27 

1.5 
0.8 

3» 
26 

1.4 
0.7 

39 
29 

1  5 
0.8 

50 

38 

2.0 
0  9 

50 

47 

3.4 

1  4 

65 

57 

3.2 
1.4 

69 
62 

2.7 
2  3 

68 
60 

2.1 
2.4 

61 
53 

1.9 
1.8 

52 
43 

2.4 
2.0 

40 
35 

1.9 
1.4 

31 
28 

1  4 

Stockholm... . 

1  .1 

Triest 

39 

2  4 

41 

2.2 

46 

2.4 

54 

3.1 

62 

3  8 

69 

4.0 

73 

3.0 

72 

3.5 

0(i 

4.8 

58 

6.1 

48 

4.1 

42 

2.9 

Valentla 

4,5 

1.3 

4.5 

1.2 

46 

1.5 

48 

1.5 

52 

1.7 

56 

0.8 

58 

0.5 

59 

0.4 

56 

3.0 

52 

3.3 

48 

2.0 

45 

1.9 

Vienna 

29 

1  .3 

32 

l.,5 

39 

2.0 

49 

2  0 

57 

2  8 

64 

2,8 

67 

2.6 

66 

2.7 

,59 

1.7 

,50 

2.0 

38 

1.9 

31 

1.9 

Vladivostok.., 

6 

O.l 

13 

0.2 

27 

0.3 

39 

1    1 

49 

1.3 

57 

1.5 

66 

2.2 

70 

3.5 

61 

2.4 

48 

1.6 

30 

0,5 

14 

0.2 

Warsaw 

24 

1.2 

27 

1.1 

33 

1.3 

45 

1.5 

55 

1.9 

63 

2.7 

65 

3.0 

64 

3.1 

56 

1.9 

46 

1.7 

35 

1.5 

27 

1.4 

DO.MESTIC 

STATIONS 

Albany 

22 

2.6 

24  2.5 

32 

2.7 

46 

2.4 

59  3.0 

68 

3.8 

72 

3.9 

70 

4  0 

62 

3.2 

50 

3.0 

38 

2.8 

28 

2.R 

Ashevilie 

35 

4.7 

38 

4.6 

45 

5.1 

54 

4.0 

63 

3  8 

69 

4.4 

72 

4  9 

70 

4.8 

65 

3.0 

55 

2.9 

45 

3.3 

38 

4.1 

Atlanta 

42 

5.3 

45 

4.6 

52 

5.8 

61 

3.6 

70 

3.1 

76 

3.9 

78 

4  7 

76 

4.5 

72 

3.5 

62 

3.3 

52 

3.4 

45 

4.5 

Bismarck 

7 

0,5 

8 

0.5 

22 

1.0 

43 

1.9 

55 

2  5 

64 

3.5 

70 

2.1 

68 

2.0 

57 

1.2 

44 

)   0 

26 

0.7 

15 

0.6 

Boston 

27 

3.8 

28 

3.4 

35 

4.1 

45 

3.6 

57 

3.5 

66 

3  0 

71 

3.4 

69 

4.0 

63 

3.2 

52 

3.9 

41 

4,1 

32 

3.4 

Buffalo 

25 

3.3 

24 

2.8 

31 

2.6 

42 

2.4 

.54 

3.1 

65 

3.1 

70 

3.4 

69 

3.0 

63 

3.2 

52 

3  5 

39 

3.4 

30 

3.4 

Calgary 

12 

0.5 

13 

0.7 

34 

0  7 

40 

0.7 

49 

1.8 

55 

2.4 

60 

2  7 

59 

2.1 

,50 

1.4 

42 

0  5 

25 

0.9 

20 

O.R 

Charleston 

49 

3.4 

52 

3.4 

57 

3.7 

64 

3  0 

72 

3.5 

78 

5.4 

81 

7.3 

80 

7.0 

76 

5.5 

67 

3.9 

58 

2.9 

51 

3.2 

Chicago 

24 

2.0 

25 

2  2 

34 

2.6 

46 

2  9 

56 

3  4 

66 

3.7 

72 

3  6 

71 

2.9 

65 

3.0 

53 

2.6 

39 

2  5 

29 

2  ) 

Clnciimati . , , . 

30 

3.4 

32 

3.2 

41 

3.6 

52 

3.0 

63 

3  5 

72 

i  0 

76 

3.5 

74 

3.3 

67 

2.3 

55 

2.3 

43 

3.2 

34 

2.9 

Cleveland . , , , 

26 

2.4 

27 

2.6 

34 

2.8 

46 

2.3 

58 

3.2 

68 

3,,7 

72 

3  6 

70 

3 .2 

64 

3.2 

53 

2.7 

40 

2.8 

31 

2.6 

Denver 

29 

0.4 

31 

0.5 

39 

1.0 

48 

2.2 

57 

2.5 

66 

1^5 

72 

1  6 

70 

1  3 

63 

0.9 

51 

1.0 

39 

5.0 

32 

0.6 

Detroit 

24 

2.0 

25 

2  2 

33 

2  4 

46 

2.3 

58 

3.4 

68 

3.9 

72 

3.5 

70 

2.8 

63 

2.5 

52 

2  4 

39 

2.6 

30 

2.4 

Galveston, , , . 

53 

3.6 

56 

3.1 

62 

2.9 

69 

3.1 

75 

3.2 

81 

4.8 

83 

4.0 

83 

5.0 

79 

5.4 

72 

4  2 

63 

4.0 

56 

3.7 

Helena 

20 

0  9 

22 

0.7 

31 

0.7 

42 

1.1 

52 

2  0 

61 

2.1 

67 

1.1 

66 

0.7 

56 

1.1 

44 

0  8 

33 

0.7 

25 

0.8 

Jacksonville.., 

54 

3  1 

57 

3.4 

62 

3.5 

68 

2.7 

74 

4  2 

79 

5  5 

81 

6.2 

80 

6.2 

77 

8.0 

70 

5.1 

61 

2.2 

55 

3.0 

Kansas  City. . 

26 

1.1 

30 

1.5 

41 

2.8 

54 

3  3 

64 

5.1 

73 

4  7 

78 

4.8 

76 

4.8 

68 

3.8 

56 

2.2 

42 

1.8 

32 

1.4 

Los  Angeles, . . 

,54 

2  8 

55 

2.9 

57 

3.0 

59 

1    1 

62 

0.5 

67 

0.1 

70 

0  0 

72 

0.0 

70 

0.1 

65 

0.8 

60 

1.5 

56 

2  9 

Memphis 

40 

5.2 

43 

4.4 

52 

5  8 

62 

4  8 

71 

4.3 

78 

4  4 

81 

3  5 

79 

3.2 

73 

3.0 

62 

2.7 

51 

4.6 

44 

4.4 

Miami 

67 

3  4 

69 

2.7 

72 

2.7 

74 

2.6 

79 

6  4 

80 

7.9 

82 

7.2 

82 

7  6 

82 

9.6 

78 

1.0 

72 

2.6 

68 

2.2 

Montreal..   . 

12 

3  7 

14 

3.1 

24 

3  8 

40 

2.2 

55 

3.0 

65 

3  5 

68 

4.3 

66 

3  6 

58 

3  3 

45 

3.1 

32 

3,7 

18 

3.6 

New  Orleans. . 

53 

4  6 

56 

4.5 

62 

5.3 

68 

4  9 

74 

3  9 

80 

6  2 

81 

6.5 

81 

5.6 

78 

4.8 

70 

2.9 

61 

3.8 

54 

4.5 

New  York 

30 

3.8 

31 

3.7 

38 

4.1 

48 

3  3 

59 

3  .2 

68 

3.3 

74 

4.5 

72 

4.5 

66 

3.6 

56 

3.7 

44 

3.4 

34 

3.4 

Oklahoma. . . . 

35 

1.3 

38 

1.0 

49 

2.4 

60 

2.8 

68 

5.8 

76 

3.1 

80 

3.6 

78 

3.2 

72 

2.8 

61 

1  8 

48 

2.2 

39 

1.7 

Philadelphia. . 

32 

3.4 

33 

3.4 

40 

3.4 

51 

2.9 

62 

3.2 

71 

3.3 

76 

4  3 

74 

4.6 

67 

3.4 

56 

3.1 

45 

3.1 

36 

3.0 

Phoenix 

,50 

1.2 

54 

0.7 

60 

0.5 

67 

0.4 

75 

0  0 

84 

O.I 

90 

1.1 

89 

1  0 

81 

1.0 

70 

0  4 

59 

1.0 

62 

0.6 

Pittsburg 

31 

2.9 

32 

2.7 

40 

3.0 

51 

2.9 

63 

3  3 

71 

3.9 

75 

4.4 

72 

3  2 

66 

2.5 

55 

2.4 

43 

2.6 

35 

2.7 

Saint  Louis . . . 

31 

2.3 

34 

2.8 

44 

3.4 

56 

3.5 

66 

4  2 

75 

4.5 

79 

3  4 

77 

2.7 

70 

2  .9 

58 

2.4 

43 

2.9 

36 

2.2 

Saint  Paul 

12 

0.9 

15 

0  8 

28 

1.6 

46 

2  3 

58 

3.6 

67 

4.4 

72 

3.4 

70 

3.5 

60 

3.4 

48 

2.3 

31 

1.3 

19 

1.1 

Salt  Lake  City 

29 

1.4 

33 

1.4 

41 

2.0 

,50 

2.3 

58 

2.0 

68 

0.8 

76 

0.5 

76 

0.8 

65 

0  S 

52 

1.4 

40 

1.4 

32 

1.3 

San  Antonio  . 

51 

1.7 

.54 

1.8 

62 

1.7 

69 

2.9 

75 

3.0 

80 

3.1 

82 

2.2 

82 

2.7 

77 

2.9 

69 

l.b 

59 

1.8 

53 

1,6 

San  Francisco. 

,50 

4.3 

51 

3.7 

53 

3.1 

54 

1.8 

56 

0.8 

57 

0.2 

57 

0.0 

58 

0.0 

59 

0.3 

58 

1,3 

56 

2.5 

51 

4.2 

Santa  Fe 

28 

0.6 

32 

0.8 

39 

0.7 

48 

0,9 

57 

1.1 

66 

1  ,0 

69 

2.7 

67 

2  4 

61 

1.6 

,50 

1.1 

38 

0.8 

30 

0.8 

Seattle 

39 

4.5 

40 

3.9 

44 

3  6 

49 

2.7 

55 

2.3 

60 

1.7 

64 

0.7 

63 

0  5 

58 

1.9 

51 

2  9 

44 

5.9 

41 

6.0 

Sioux  City.... 

16 

0.6 

20 

0.6 

33 

1.3 

48 

2.8 

61 

4.4 

69 

3.9 

74 

3.6 

73 

3  0 

64 

2.5 

61 

1.8 

34 

1,0 

23 

0.7 

Spokane 

27 

2.3 

30 

1.9 

39 

1  .5 

48 

1.3 

56 

1  .6 

63 

1.6 

69 

0.7 

68 

0.5 

59 

1.0 

47 

1.5 

37 

2.3 

31 

2.6 

Washington,  . 

33 

3  4 

34 

3.4 

42 

3  8 

53 

3.2 

64 

3.8 

73 

4.2 

77 

4.6 

74 

4  4 

68 

3.6 

57 

3.1 

45 

2.7 

36 

3.2 

Winnipeg 

-7 

0.9 

-1 

1.0 

12 

1.0 

36 

1.6 

51 

2.2 

62 

3.3 

66 

3.1 

63 

2.7 

52 

2.0 

39 

1.7 

18 

1.1 

44 

0.9 

MEAN 

HUMIDITY  OF  PLACES  IN  UNITED  STATES 

IN  PERCENTAGES. 

Stations.  ' 

Ann'i 

Stations. 

Ann'l 

Stations. 

Ann'l 

Stations. 

Ann'l. 

Atlanta 

72 
80 
69 
72 
75 
50 
,78 
71 
74 
69 

Denver 

52 
76 
76 
81 
59 
80 
78 
74 
70 
68 

Mobile       

79 
74 
78 

fo 

70 
74 
74 
72 
70_ 

St  Paul 

72 

Atlantic  City,... 
Baltimore 

Detroit 

Duluth 

New  Haven  .  . , , 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Omaha 

Philadelphia  ,    . . , 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Ore 

Richmond ....... 

St.  Louis 

Salt  Lake  City,.. . 
San  Francisco. . . 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
Spokane,  Wash. . . 

Toledo 

Vicksburg,  Miss. . 
W.  Walia,  Wash . . 
Washington,  D.C. 
Yuma,  Ariz 

62 
80 

Boston 

Galveston 

Helena,  Mont 

Jacksonville 

Key  West    

Knoxville..  j 

Los  Angeles 

LouisvUle 

49 

Buffalo 

64 

Carson  City,  Nev. 

Charleston 

Charlotte,  N.  C. . . 
Chicago 

74 
74 
65 
72 

Cincinnati 

43 
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NORMAL  TEMPERATURE  AND  RAINFALL. 

(Prepared  in  the  office  ot  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

States 

Tempera- 

Rec- 

Rec- 

Ann'l 

States 

Tempera- 

Rec- 

Rec- 

Ann'l 

and 

Stations. 

ture. 

ord 

ord 

Pre- 

and 

Stations. 

ture. 

ord 

ord 

Pre- 

Terri- 
tories. 

High- 
est. 

Low- 
est. 

Terri- 
tories. 

High- 
est. 

Low- 
est. 

cip'n 
(Ins.) 

Jan 

July 

(Ins) 

Jan 

July 

Ala 

MobUe 

.50 

80 

102 

—  1 

62.0 

Neb 

Omaha 

20 

76 

110 

—32 

30  7 

Ariz... 

Phoenix 

.50 

90 

119 

12 

7.9 

Nev 

Winnemucca 

29 

72 

104 

—28 

8.4 

Ark. . . . 

Little  P-ock .  . 

41 

HI 

106 

—12 

49.9 

N.  C... 

Charlotte 

40 

79 

102 

—  5 

49.2 

Cal  .... 

San  Francisco 

,50 

57 

101 

29 

22  3 

N.  Dak. 

Bismarcls .... 

7 

70 

107 

— 45 

17.6 

Col  .... 

Denver 

29 

72 

105 

—29 

14  0 

N.H... 

Concord 

21 

69 

102 

—35 

40.1 

Conn.. . 

New  Haven. . 

27 

72 

100 

—14 

47  2 

N.  J.... 

Atlantic  City 

32 

72 

104 

—  7 

40.8 

D.  of  C. 

Washington. . 

HH 

77 

108 

—15 

43  5 

N.  Mex 

Sante  Fe...   . 

28 

69 

97 

— 13 

14.5 

Fla 

Key  West. . . 

69 

84 

100 

41 

38  7 

N.  Y.... 

N.  Y.  City.. 

30 

74 

102 

— 13 

44.6 

Ga...    . 

Atlanta 

42 

78 

100 

—  8 

49  4 

Ohio... 

Cincinnati. .  . 

32 

78 

105 

— 17 

38  3 

Idaho   . 

Boise 

29 

78 

111 

—28 

12  7 

Okla . .  . 

Oklahoma . . . 

36 

80 

108 

—17 

31.7 

Ill 

Chicago 

24 

72 

103 

—23 

33  3 

Ore 

Portland 

39 

66 

102 

—  2 

45.1 

lad.   ... 

Indianapolis . 

28 

76 

106 

—25 

41   5 

Pa 

Philadelphia 

32 

76 

106 

—  6 

41.2 

Iowa   .  . 

Dubuque. . . . 

IK 

7,5 

106 

—32 

34  0 

R. I   ... 

Biock  Island 

81 

68 

92 

—  4 

44.4 

Kan 

Wichita 

;«) 

79 

107 

—22 

30  6 

S.  C... 

Charleston. . . 

49 

81 

104 

7 

52.1 

Ky 

Louisville 

Hi 

79 

107 

—20 

44  3 

S.Dak.. 

Pierre 

14 

75 

110 

—40 

16  6 

La...    .. 

New  Orleans . 

5H 

81 

102 

7 

57.4 

Tenn... 

Nashville. . . . 

88 

79 

104 

—13 

48.5 

Maine. . 

Portland 

22 

68 

108 

—21 

42.5 

Texas  .  . 

Galveston 

58 

83 

99 

8 

47  1 

Md 

Baltimore. . . . 

88 

77 

105 

—  7 

43.2 

Utah... 

Salt  Lake  C 

29 

76 

102 

—20 

16.0 

Mass  . . 

Boston 

27 

71 

104 

—14 

43  4 

Vt.... 

Burlington. . . 

16 

68 

100 

-27 

31.6 

Mich  .. 

Detroit 

24 

72 

104 

—24 

32  2 

Va 

Norfolk 

40 

78 

105 

2 

49.5 

Minn... 

St  Paul 

12 

72 

104 

— il 

28.7 

Wash... 

Seattle 

89 

64 

96 

11 

36  6 

Miss... 

Vicksburg 

47 

80 

101 

—  1 

53  7 

W.  Va.. 

Parkersburg.. 

31 

76 

106 

—27 

40.2 

Mo.    .. 

St.  Louis 

31 

79 

107 

—22 

37  2 

Wis 

Milwaukee. . . 

20 

70 

102 

—25 

31.4 

Mont. . . 

Helena 

20 

67 

103 

—42 

12.8 

Wyo. .  .  . 

Cheyenne. . .  . 

26 

67 

100 

—38 

13.6 

The  minus  ( — )  sign  indicates  temperature  below  zero. 


THERMOMETERS. 

COMPABATrVE    SCALES. 


Reau- 
mur, 
80°. 


76 

72 

68 

63 

60 

56 

62 

48 

&i 

42 

40 

36 

33 

32 

29 

28 

25  8 

24 

21 

20 

16 

12 

10 

8 

5 

4 

1 

0 

-  0 

4 

5 

8 

—  9.8 
—12 
—14 
—16 
—20 
—24 
—23 
—32 


—  5  3 


Centi- 
grade, 
100°. 


Fahr- 
enheit, 
212°. 


95 

90 

85 

78 

75 

70 

65 

60 

55 

52.8 

50 

45 

42 

40 

36 

35 

32.2 

30 

26.7 

25 

20 

15.3 

12.8 

10 
7 
5 
1 
0 
1 
5 

—  6.7 
—10 
—12.2 
—15 
—17.8 
—20 
—25 
—30 
—35 
—40 


—  1.1 


203 

194 

185 

174 

167 

158 

149 

140 

131 

127 

122 

113 

108 

104 

98 

95 

90 

86 

80 

77 

68 

60 

55 

50 

45 

41 

35 

32 

30 

23 

20 

14 

10 

5 

0 

—  4 

—13 

—22 

—31 

— 40 


Water  Boils 
AT  Se  A  - 
Level. 


Alcohol  Boils 


Tallow  Melts. 


Blood  Heat. 


Temperate. 


Water 
Freezes. 


Zero  Fahr. 


RULES    FOR    FORETELLING    THE    WEATHER. 

^Adapted  fob  Use  with  Aneroid  Barometers. 

A   RISING  BAROMETBB. 

A  RAPID  rise  indicates  unsettled  weather. 
A  gradual  rise  indicates  settled  weather. 

A  rise  with  dry  air  and  cold  increasing  in  Summer  indicates  wind 
from  the  northward;  and  if  rain  has  fallen,  better  weather  may  be 

A  rise  with  moist  air  and  a  low  temperature.  Indicates  wind  and 
rain  from  the  northward. 

A  rise  with  southerly  winds  Indicates  fine  weather, 

A   STEADY   DAKOMETEB 

with   dry  air   and  seasonable   temperature   indicates  a   continuance 
of  very  fine  weather. 

A   FALLING   BAROMETER. 

A  rapid  fall  indicates  stormy  weather. 

A  rapid  fall  with  westerly  wind  indicates  Stormy  weather  from 
the  northward.  .  ^      _  ^  ^  „ 

A  fall  with  a  northerly  wind  indicates  storm,  with  rain  and  hall 
In  Summer,  and  snow  in  Winter. 

A  fall  with  increased  moisture  in  the  air,  and  heat  Increasing, 
indicates  wind  and  rain  from  the  southward. 

A  fall  with  dry  air  and  cold  Increasing  in  Winter  Indicates  snow. 

A  fall  after  very  calm  and  warm  weather  Indicates  rain  wltb 

SG113>IIV  wG3.th©r 

The  barometer  rises  for  northerly  winds,  including  from  northwest 
by  north  to  the  eastward  for  dry,  or  less  wet  weather,  for  less  wind, 
or  for  more  than  one  of  these  changes,  except  on  a  few  occasions, 
when  rain,  hall  or  snow  comes  from  the  northward  with  strong  wind. 

The  barometer  falls  for  southerly  wind,  including  from  southeast 
by  south  to  the  westward,  for  wet  weather,  for  stronger  wind  or  for 
more  than  one  of  these  changes,  except  on  a  few  occasions,  when 
moderate  wind,  with  rain  or  snow,  comes  from  the  northward. 


dttration   of   different   kinds   op   weather   in   the   siiveral 
Storms — Vicinity  of  New  York. 


Critical  \^ind3. 


South  to  Southwest 

South  to  Southeast .  .  / 

East  to  Northeast i. 


Clear 
Hours. 


9 
14 
20 


Cloudy 
Hours. 


8 
13.4 
17.6 


Rain    Clearing 
Hourq.     Hours. 


8.3 
15.6 
31 


14 

15.4 
20.6 


WEATHER  WISDOM. 
A  gray,  lowerine  sunset,  or  one  where  the  sky  is  green  or  yellowish-green,  indicates  rain.  A  red  siin- 
rlse,  with  clouds  lowering  later  in  the  morning,  also  indicates  rain.  A  halo  occurring  after  fine  weather  in- 
dicates a  storm.  A  corona  growing  smaller  indicates  rain;  growing  larger,  fair  weather.  A  morning 
rainbow  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  lain;  an  evening  rainbow  of  fair  weather.  A  deep-blue  color  of  the  sky, 
even  when  seen  through  clouds,  indicates  fair  weather;  a  growing  whiteness,  an  approaching  storm,  iiogs 
Indicate  settled  weather.  A  morning  fog  usually  breaks  away  before  noon.  Unusual  clearness  ^  the 
atmosphere,  unusual  brightness  or  twinkling  of  the  stars,  indicate  rain.  The  first  irost  and  last  frost  are 
usually  preceded  by  a  temperature  very  much  above  the  mean. 
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WEATHER    TABLE,    BY    PROF.    HERSCHEL. 

(As  improved  by  the  Rev    Dr.  Clarke ) 
Showing  the  reader,  so  the  above  authorities  said,  "what  Wnd  of  weather  will  most  probably  follow 
the  entrance  of  the  Moon  into  any  of  her  quarters,  and  that  so  near  the  ti-uth  as  to  be  seldom  or  never 
found  to  fail " 


MOON.    Time  of  Change. 


In  Summer. 


In  'A'inter 


Between  midnight  and  2  in  the  morning 
Between    2  and    4  morning 

4  and     6         "       .    . 
•'  6  and     8         '"       

8  and  10         •"         .... 
10  and  12         "  ... 

At  12-0  noon,  and  to  2  P.  M  .      .    . 
Between    2  and     4  afternoon  . . . 

4  and     6  "         

6  and    8         "        


8  and  10 
10  and  midnight. 


Fair   

Cold  frequent  showers 

Rain 

Wind  and  rain 
Changeable     .... 
Frequent  showers 

Very  rainy.  

Changeable 

Fair 

Fair  If  wind  N  W 

Fair  If  wind  N  W  . 

Fair 


Hard  frost,  unieoS  wind  be  S.  or  S.W. 

Snow  and  stormy 

Rain.  :  . 

Stormy. 

Cold  rain  if  wind  W.,  snow  If  E. 

Cold  and  higli  winds. 

Snow  or  ri:,iu. 

Fair  and  mild. 

Fair. 

Fair  and  frosty,  if  wind  N    or  N.E.,  rain 

or  snow  it  S.  or  S.W 
Fair  and  frosty  it  wind  N.  or  NE.,  rain 

or  snow  if  S.  or  S  VV. 
Fair  and  frosty. 


The  nearer  the  time  of  the  Moon's  chant'ie,  first  quarter,  full,  and  last  quarter  is  to  midnight,  the  fairer 
will  the  weather  be  during  the  seven  days  following. 

The  space  of  this  calculation  occupies  from  10  at  night  till  2  next  morning. 

The  nearer  to  midday,  or  noon,  these  phases  of  the  moon  happen,  the  more  foul  or  wet  the  weather 
may  be  expected  during  the  seven  following  days. 

The  space  of  this  calculation  occupies  from  10  in  tlie  forenoon  till  2  in  the  afternoon.  These  observa- 
tions refer  principally  to  Summer,  though  they  affect  the  Spring  and  Autumn  nearly  the  same. 

The  Moon's  change,  first  quarter,  full,  and  last  quarter  happening  during  six  of  the  afternoon  hours, 
1.  e.,  from  4  to  10,  may  be  followed  by  fair  weather;  but  this  is  most  dependent  on  the  wind,  s,s  noted 
In  the  table. 

Though  the  weather,  from  a  variety  of  irregular  causes,  is  more  uncertain  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Autumn,  the  whole  of  Winter,  and  the  beginning  of  Spring,  yet  in  the  main  the  above  observations  will 
apply  to  those  periods  also. 


A  gray,  lowering  sunset,  or  one  where  the  sky  Is  green  or  yellowish-green,  indicates  rain.  A  red  sun- 
rise, with  clouds  lowering  later  in  the  morning,  also  indicates  rain.  A  halo  occurring  after  fine  weather 
Indicates  a  storm.  A  corona  growing  s.mallor  indicates  rain;  groining  larger,  fair  weather.  A  morning 
rainbow  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  rain;  an  evening  rainbow  of  fair  weather.  A  deep-blue  color  of  the  sky, 
even  when  seen  through  clouds.  Indicates  fair  weather,  a  growing  wliiteness,  an  approaching  .storm.  Fogs 
Indicate  settled  weather.  A  morning  fog  usually  breaks  away  before  noon.  Uiiusual  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere,  unusual  brightness  or  twinkling  of  the  stars,  indicate  rain.  The  first  I'rost  and  last  frost  are 
usually  preceded  by  a  temperature  very  much  above  the  mean. 

The  approach  of  rain,  which  is  always  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  dampness,  i  educes  the  amount  of 
oxygen  in  the  air.  This  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  has  a  peculiar  effect  upon  many  animals  which  amounts 
to  a  relaxation  of  their  nervous  system."?  (erroneously  attributed  to  superetltion)  and  m;!.y  be  taken  as  nature's 
warning  of  approaching  rain.  Sheep  bleat  and  become  inactive  and  unwilling  to  go  to  nasture;  pigs  squeal 
as  if  in  pain;  frogs  croak  loudly  and  hoarsely;  ducks  and  geese  become  unusually  noiiy,  horses  neigh;  cattle 
low;  owls  screech,  and  so  on  through  the  animal  kingdom.  Mankind  is  also  aifectod;  housewives  become 
nervous;  children  fretful;  and  men  "cross  " 


TABLE    FOR    FARJ^ERS,    ESAiRYIMEKa,    ETC. 

(Showing  when  forty  weeks  expire  from  any  day  throughout  the  year). 


Jan. 

Oct. 

Feb 

Nov 

JIar 

Dec. 

Apr 

lJ:m 

M:iy 

Veh. 

,run€ 

Mar 

.luly  Ai>i. 

Aug 

M..y 

.Sept 

Tuuc 

,>.. 

July 

N'ov 

Aug 

Dec 

.Sei-t. 

1 

8 

1  . 

..   8 

1     . 

..   6 

1. 

6 

1 

.      5 

1 

8 

1             7 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

.    7 

?, 

9 

2 

,    9 

2    . 

,.   7 

2 

.  .  7 

2 

.   6 

2. 

9 

2            8 

2 

9 

2 

9 

■> 

9 

■3 

9 

2 

8 

3 

.    10 

3. 

.    10 

3.. 

.  .  « 

3 

.  .   8 

3    . 

7 

3. 

10 

3            9 

3 

10 

.i 

10 

;i 

10 

3    . 

10 

3 

9 

4, 

.    11 

4. 

.    11 

4    . 

.     9 

4 

.  .   9 

4 

,  8 

4. 

11 

4          10 

4 

11 

4 

11 

4 

11 

4 

11 

4. 

.       10 

r, 

,  .12 

5. 

.  ,12 

5.  , 

.    10 

5. 

.  .10 

5.  . 

,      9 

5. 

12 

5    ...11 

5 

12 

;> 

12 

J, 

.       12 

5 

12 

5 

•.       11 

fi. 

.    13 

6. 

.  .13 

6.  . 

.    U 

6. 

.    11 

6.  , 

10 

6. 

.  ,13 

6          12 

6    . 

13 

6 

13 

6 

13 

'6 

.    13 

6 

12 

7, 

,     14 

7. 

.  .14 

7.  . 

,.12 

7. 

.    12 

7.  . 

11 

7 

14 

7    ,      13 
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PHYSICAL    PROPERTIES    OF    THE    ATMOSPHERE. 

(By  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautic^;  Prepared  by  W.  R.  Blair.) 

Approximately  78  per  cent,  by  volume,  of  the  air  near  the  earl's  surface  is  nitrogen  and  21  per  cent, 
oxygen.  Another  diatomic  gas,  hydrogen,  is  found  uniformly  distributed,  but  in  very  small  quantity.  The 
monatomic  gases,  argon,  neon,  helium,  krypton,  and  xenon,  are  present,  their  volumes  being  in  the  order 
given.  Other  gases  and  vapora  of  more  complex  molecular  structure  and  less  uniformly  distributed  are  water 
vapor,  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  and  sulphur  dioxide.  The  last  three  gases  named  are  hygroscopic  and  seem 
to  exist  in  the  atmosphere  In  association  with  more  or  less  water,  depending  on  the  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture  available.  Other  gases,  as  well  as  dust  of  both  terrestrial  and  meteoric  origin,  are  present  in  vary- 
ing quantities,  depending  on  the  time  or  location  in  which  observations  are  made.  In  order  of  their  atomic 
weights  the  first  eight  of  the  gases  mentioned  are  hydrogen,  helium,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  neon,  argon,  krypton, 
and  xenon.  When  molecular  weights  are  considered,  neon  is  third  in  the  list,  and  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
fourlih  and  fifth,  respectively.  It  is  probable  that  these  gases  are  sorted  by  gravity  and  that,  as  the  distance 
from  the  earth's  surface  increases,  the  proportion  of  the  lighter  gases  increases  until  at  some  heiglit,  150 
kilometres  or  more  above  sea  level,  the  chief  constituent  of  the  air  is  hydrogen.  Convective  mixing  of  the 
air  interferes  with  this  sorting  to  some  extent,  especially  in  the  lower  10  kilometres  of  the  atmosphere. 

Recent  observations  and  experiments  indicate  that  the  hygroscopic  gases,  ratlier  than  dust  or  ions, 
furnish  the  nuclei  upon  wliich  the  water  vapor  of  the  air  condenses,  forming  liaze  and  fog  or  cloud.  Strata 
of  air  that  are  hazy  are  found  to  be  rich  in  these  hygroscopic  nuclei  and  usually  a  disturbance  that  elevates 
such  strata  either  in  whole  or  in  part  results  in  cloud  formation.  It  may  happen  that  the  temperature 
of  the  air  in  the  haze  layer  is  lowered  without  accompanying  change  of  level,  with  the  result  that  a  stratum 
of  cloud  replaces  the  stratum  of  haze.  When  air  of  the  haze  layer  is  forced  up  in  places  by  a  relatively  strong 
vertical  component  in  its  motion,  the  resulting  type  of  cloud  formation  is  cumulus;  when  It  is  cooled,  either 
by  being  elevated  as  a  whole  or  by  other  means,  the  type  of  cloud  resulting  is  stratus.  The  formation  of 
cumulus  clouds  therefore  accompanies  turbulent  atmospheric  conditions,  and  is  in  turn  an  Indication  of  these 
conditions.  Atmospheric  pi'sssures  are  most  familiarly  measured  in  inches  or  millimetres  of  tlie  height  of  a 
column  that  will  just  balance  the  static  pressure  of  the  air  at  a  given  place.  Thus,  the  standard  pressure 
commonly  designated  one  atmosphere  is  a  column  of  mercury  760  millimetres  high  having  a  temperature 
of  0°  C.  under  gravity  at  sea  level  and  latitude  45°.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and  local  differences 
in  these  pressures  are  forces  capable  of  causing  flow  and  motions  of  the  air. 

In  passing  through  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth's  surface  the  sun's  radiant  energy  is  considerably 
dlmir.lshed  by  reflection  from  the  upper  surfaces  of  clouds  and  from  other  boundary  surfaces  that  may  exist 
between  strata  of  different  densities  or  constiration.  There  is  some  diminution  of  this  energy  because  of 
direct  absorption  by  the  gases  of  the  atmospiiere,  but  the  amount  thus  absorbed  is  relatively  small.  In 
general,  the  sun's  raya  are  somewhat  refracted  by  the  atmosphere,  and  the  amount  of  heat  reaching  the  earth 
by  means  of  them  is  thus  somewhat  increased.  Locally,  the  amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun  by  the 
earth's  surface  may  be  increased  considerably  by  reflection  from  the  sides  of  clouds,  and  it  may,  of  course, 
be  diminished  in  the  cloud's  shadow.  Insolation,  the  heating  effect  of  "the  sun's  rays  measured  at  the  earth's 
surface.  Is  considerably  greater  in  the  spaces  between  cumulus  clouds,  for  example,  than  under  "normal" 
conditions,  when  there  are  no  clouds  present.  The  air  itself  when  dry  absorbs  but  little  of  the  sun's  energy, 
and  is  therefore  but  little  heated  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  earth's  surface  reflects  more  or  less 
of  the  solar  radiation  reaching  it,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  material  forming  it.  Snow,  ice,  water, 
and  white  sand,  clay,  or  rock  surfaces  reflect  more  of  the  sun's  radiation  than  do  black,  brown,  or  vegetation- 
covered  fidds.  The  color  of  the  surface  is  determined  by  the  wave  lengths  it  reflects  most — a  white  surface 
reflects  all  wave  lengths  equally,  while  a  black  surface  absorbs  all  wave  lengths  and  reflects  none.  Surfaces 
that  are  good  absorbers  are  good  radiators,  i.  e.,  lose  their  heat  readily  by  radiation.  Surfaces  that  absorb 
less  readUy  "hold  their  heat,"  i.  e.,  are  not  good  radiators.  There  is,  however,  legs  difference  in- the  rapidity 
with  which  these  different  surfaces  communicate  their  heat  to  the  air  by  conduction. 

Altogether,  cloudiness  and  other  factors  considered,  less  than  half  the  radiant  heat  from  the 
sun  entering  the  outer  portion  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  succeeds  in  penetrating  to  the  lithosphere,  where 
it  becomes  effective  in  heating  the  earth's  surface  and  the  air  near  it.  Notwithstanding  this  absorption, 
however,  the  atmosphere  as  a  whole  is  but  little  heated-  by-  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  Tlie  surface  tempera- 
ture in  a  field  of  black  earth  is  somewhat  higher  at  4  p.  m.  of  a  clear  day  than  is  that  of  a  green  pasture 
adjoining  it  and  decidedly  higher  than  that  of  a  field  of  white  wheat  or  wheat  stubble  in  the  same  vicinity. 
At  4  a.  m.  these  relations  of  temperature  are  reversed.  Similar  but  more  marked  differences  of 
temperature  are  found  between  land  and  water  surfaces.  The  earth's  surface  heats  or  cools  the  air  in 
contact  with  it  largely  by  conduction.  It  follows  that  air  temperatures  at  lowest  levels  will  vary  in  the 
same  sense  as  do  the  temperatures  of  the  eartli's  surface,  but  not  necessarily  to  the  same  extent.  Con- 
vection processes  in  the  air  will  then  distribute  the  heat. 

The  proportions  of  the  constituent  gnes  in  the  atmosphere  at  any  point  exert  some  influence  on  the 
air  temperature  at  that  point.  If  a  given  level  in  tlie  atmosphere  is  considered,  the  inflow  through  it  of  energy 
from  tiie  sun  and  the  outflow  through  it  of  energy  from  the  earth's  surface  and  from  that  part  of  the  a.mos- 
phere  below  the  level  in  question  are,  in  the  long  run,  equal  This  energy  is  either  transmitted  through 
the  atmosphere  without  heating  it  or  is,  to  a  greater  or  les."  degree,  passed  along  by  the  process  of  ab.sorp- 
tion  snd  re-radiation.  In  the  latter  case  the  air  is  heated  to  such  a  temperature  tliat  equilibrium  is  estab- 
lished between  the  rate^  of  absorption  and  re-radiation.  This  temperature  is  different  for  the  different 
atmospheric  constituents,  beini;  proportional  to  their  abilities  to  absorb  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation. 

The  density  of  air  al  constant  pressure  depends  largely  on  its  temperature,  but  to  an  extent  also  on  itsj 
constitution.  In  the  lower  strata  of  the  -tmo.soliere  moisture  is  tlie  only  constituent  whose  quantity  varies 
suflflciently  to  affect  air  density  appreciably-  It  has  been  shown  above  not  only  thai  air  temperature  varies 
from  point  to  point  in  the  atmosphere  but  that  the  moisture  content  also  varies.  Usually  temperature  and 
moisture  content  affect  air  density  in  the  same  sense,  i.  e.,  an  increase  in  either  makes  the  density  less.  Near 
the  earth's  surface,  where  the  moisture  content  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  are  rather  directly  controlled 
by  the  nature  of  that  surface,  ma,xima  and  minima  of  air  density  may  be  found  witiiin  a  few  metres,  or  even 
a  few  centimetres,  distance.  Further  away  from  the  earth's  surface  these  maxima  and  minima  of  density 
are  further  apart.  Whatever  the  dimensions  of  the  air  mass  considered,  therefore,  it  is  likeiy  to  contain 
one  or  more  comoiete  circulatory  systems  in  process  of  adjusting  the  differences  in  density  of  its  parts;  and 
it  itself  is  likely  to  be  moving  in  conformity  with  the  need  for  similar  adjustment  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the 
process  of  adjusting  these  differences  in  atmospheric  density  still  another  factor  in  the  distribution  of  tem- 
perature is  introduced.  Air  masses,  with  their  heat  content,  are  carried  bodily,  from  place  to  place  without 
change  of  level  and  consequently  with  comparatively  little  change  in  temperature,  volume  and  pressure. 
Air  masses  also  change  level,  which  entails  change  of  pressure  and  volume.  Work  Ls  done  when  the  volume 
of  a  given  mass  of  air  is  clianged.  When  its  volume  increases,  the  energy  for  this  work  must  be  fiunished 
either  by  outside  sources  or  by  the  gas  itself,  when  the  volume  decreases,  energy  is  given  to  outside  objects 
or  to  the  gas  itself.  When  the  energy  is  all  supplied  by  or  to  the  air  mass  itself,  the  temperature  cliange 
in  the  air  mass  is  1°  C  per  100  metres.  It  is  clear  that  the  total  heat  content  of  the  atmosphere  cannofi 
be  changed  by  these  motions  ol  the  air. 
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NEW    YORK    CITY    WEATHER    RECORDS    FOR    1918. 

(Compiled  under  the  direction  of  James  H.  Scarr,  United  States  Meteorologist.) 
DAILY    PRECIPITATION,    1918,    AT    NEW    YORK. 
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MONTHLY   AND    ANNUAL   PRECIPITATION 

AT   NEW   YOKK   SINCE 

1871.    ' 

Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

An'ual 

1871 

1.15 

3  86 

4  90 

3.41 

4.49 

7  14 

3  60 

5  48 

2.13 

7  07 
3  53 

4.33 

1.24 

48.80 

1872.... 

2.40 

1.45 

3  93 

2  49 

2.44 

2  94 

9  45 

6  13 

3.44 

5  04 

2.54 

45.78 

1873 

5  05 

1  73 

1  92 

3  05 

4.08 

1  29 

4.15 

7  66 

2  51 

2  47 

4  01 

2.06 

39  98 

1874 

4  82 

2  41 

1  88 

7  02 

2.16 

2  87 

3  22 

2  53 

7  21 

1  82 

2.21 

1.69 

39  84 
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3.23 
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3.79 
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5  72 
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2  29 

47  40 

1877    ... 

3.55 

1.67 

6  65 

3  IS 

0  73 

3  31 

3.86 

2  54 

1  33 

7  69 

5  48 

0.95 

40.94 

1878 

4.53 

3  40 

4  02 

1.93 

3  73 

2  91 

5  26 

7  30 

3  20 

1  71 

3.74 

4  93 

46  66 

1879   ... 

3  05 

2.74 

2  04 

4  06 

2  23 

3  42 

3  39 

5  17 

1  45 

0  58 

2  22 

5  86 

36.21 

1880.... 

2.19 

2.11 

4  66 

3.18 

0  82 

1  69 

6  67 

4  40 

2  26 

2  81 

2  40 

4.15 

37.34 

1881   ... 

5.41 

5  06 

6  78 

1  00 

2  33 

6  23 

1  31 

1.56 

1  38 

2  10 

2.87 

4  37 

40  40 

1882   ... 

6  15 

4  36 

2  32 
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4  21 

2  82 

2  75 

1  63 

14  51 

1  69 

1  80 

2  22 

46  61 

1883   ... 

3.22 

4  58 

1  63 

3  S2 

3  03 

4  00 

3  37 

2  29 

3  57 

4  27 

1  65 

3  40 

38.83 

1884   . . . 

6  07 

5  09 

4  43 

2  66 

4  35 

4  16 

6  14 

8  66 

0  15 

3  63 

3.44 

6.66 

55  34 

1885 

3  50 

6  09 

1.19 

2.44 

2  22 

1  86 

3  04 

7  70 

0  72 

5  62 

5  05 

2.69 

42  12 

1886   ... 

5.02 

5  90 

3  54 

4  95 

6  53 

3  01 

2  57 

1.18 

1.79 

3  90 

4  61 

3  73 

46  73 

1887 

4   19 

5.26 

3  51 

3  67 
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2.57 
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4.67 

1  70 

3  21 

3  68 

2.64 

4  30 

1  28 

3  63 

41  82 

1907    . . . 

3  23 

2  52 

3  80 

3  89 

4  08 

3  29 

1   18 

2  48 

8.00 

3  82 

5  05 

3  91 

45  28 

1908   .. 

3  84 

5  36 

2   15 

1  82 

9  10 

1  70 

4  33 

5  65 

1  60 

1  92 

0  75 

3  21 

41  43 

1909    . . . 

3  33 

4  31 

3  19 

5  93 

1.72 

3  17 

1  98 

7  94 

2  66 

0  74 

1  58 

5  00 

41   55 

1910   .. 

5  61 

4  07 

0  86 

4  53 

1  66 

5  10 

0  23 

2   13 

1  43 

3  79 

4  62 

1  95 

35  98 

1911    ... 

2  27 

3  17 

2.87 

3  06 

0  91 

4  63 

1   65 

7  38 

1  51 

5  38 

4  22 

3  39 

40  34 

1912    ... 

1  86 

2.06 

5.68 

3  61 
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4  12 
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2.04 

3.70 

33  59 

Means 

3.65 

3.67 

3.86 

3.40 

3.18 

3.26 

4.15 

4.31 

3.42 

3.64 

3.17 

3.44 

43.16 

DAILY   PREVAILING 

WIND    DIRECTION,    1918,    AT 

NEW  YORK. 
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sw 

e-s 

s 

se 

w 

ne-3 

20 

w-nw 

nw 

ne 

e 

sw 

ne 

uw 
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nw 

s 

w 

sw-w 

21 

nw 

nw 

ne 

ne 

s 

se 

sw 

sw 

nw 

nw 

nw 

sw 

22 

nw 

se 

nw 

w 

s 

nw 

w 

sw 

nw 

n 

nw 

s 

23 

nw 

sw 

nw 

sw 

nw 

nw 

sw 

sw 

w 

sw 

nw 

nw 

24 
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sw 

n 

nw 

se 

nw 

sw 

s-sw 

sw-nw 

se 

w 

ne 

25 

sw 

se 

nw 

n 

s 

se 

e 

sw 

e 

s 

w 

w 

26.... 

nw 

nw 

nw 

e 

se 

e 

se-3 

sw 

s 

s 

nw 

nw 

27 

n-ne 

s 

nw 

ne 

sw 

ne 

sw 

n 

w 

se 

w-nw 

nw 

28 

ne 

ne 

n 

ne 

w 

.     e 

sw 

e-3e 

sw 

3 

se 

nw 

29 

nw 
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s 

e 

e 

se 

s 

s 

nw 

s 

w 

nw 

30 

nw 

sw 

se 

e 

se 

sw 

D 

s 

s 

w 

w 

31 

nw 

sw 

s 

ne 

se 

nw 
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Prevailing 

nw 

nw 

nw 

ne 

sw 

nw 

sw 

sw 

nw 

s 

nw 

nw 

n 
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MONTHLY  AND  ANNUAL  MEAN  TEMPERATURES  AT  NEW  YORK  SINCE  1871. 


Year. 


1871 

1872 

1873 

1874.... 
1875.... 
1876.... 

1877 

1878 

1879.... 

1880 

1881 

1882.... 

1883  . . . 

1884  ... 

1885 

1886 

1887.... 

1888 

1889 

1890.... 

1891 

1892 

1893... 

1894... 

1895... 

1896..., 

1897. . . . 

1898.... 

1899..., 

1900... 

1901... 

1902... 

1903... 

1904... 

1905... 

1906... 

1907... 

1908. . . 

1909... 

1910... 

1911... 

1912... 

1913... 

1914... 

1915... 

1916... 

1917   .. 

1918... 


Jan. 


30.4 
29.4 
28.1 
34  5 

25  3 

33  9 
27  6 
32   1 

26  8 
39.8 

25  8 
30  5 

27  8 

26  2 

29  2 

28  5 

30  1 

26  0 
37.6 
40  2 

34  7 
30  3 
23  3 
34.6 
30  1 

27  6 

29  4 

32  2 

30  8 

33  2 

31  5 

29  2 

30  6 
24.1 
27  5 
37  3 

32  2 

32  0 

33  2 
32  4 

34  8 
23  5 
40  0 

31  4 

34  1 

35  4 

32  4 
21  6 


Feb. 


Meansl  30.8 


31.8 
30.3 
28.8 
31.4 
23.2 
31.8 

35  6 

34  6 

27  6 

36  3 

29  5 
35.6 
31.4 
35.1 
23.1 
28.5 
33.7 
31.8 

28  0 
40  4 

37  5 
33.0 
29.6 
29.6 

25  2 

30  2 

32  6 

33  0 

26  9 

31  6 
25.6 
28.5 
34.4 
25.0 

24  6 
31.2 
24.4 
28  1 
37.3 
31  4 
31.4 
28.4 
30  9 

25  3 

35  2 

27  7 
27  8 
29.6 


Mar.     April.    May 


30.5 


43  6 
■28  9 
35  6 
38.0 
32.6 
35.2 
36.6 
43  8 

38  4 

35  7 

36  9 

39  8 

33  6 

37  5 
29  7 

36  9 

34  3 
32.9 
41  5 
37.5 

37  8 

34  6 
36.2 
44.5 
36  4 
32   1 

39  2 

43  7 
38.4 

35  0 

38  6 
44.0 
47.5 

36  4 

40  0 

34  9 
40.8 
41.4 
38.3 

44  7 
37.6 
36.8 
44.0 

35  8 

36  4 
32.2 
38.7 
41.2 


53.6 
47.3 

45  7 
41.3 
42.6 

46  1 
48  0 
52  7 

45  9 
48  7 
46.0 

46  1 
40.6 

47  6 
47.7 
50  3 
47.7 


37.8 


48 
51.6 

51  0 
52.0 
49  9 
47.8 

49  6 
47.7 

50  4 
48  6 
46  8 
49.6 
51.1 
49.4 

50  6 

52  2 
46  4 
49.8 
51.7 
45.0 
60.6 
49.5 
54  0 
48  2 
49.0 

51  0 

46  6 

53  4 

47  1 
47  2 
49.8 


60.8 
61  1 
56  0 
58.2 
58  5 

58  0 

59  0 
58  2 

60  8 
64  8 


48.7 


60 
63 
59 
58 
56 
68 
62 
59 

62  0 
60.6 
59  9 
69  4 

59  0 

60  8 
59.4 

63  8 
69.3 
56.6 
61.0 

60  8 
58.6 
60.2 
64.1 
63  6 
60.5 

61  8 
55  3 
61  3 
60.4 
60  2 
63.6 
60  7 
60.2 
63  6 
67.7 
59  8 
53  2 
64.0 


June. 


59.9 


69.1 
70.6 
68.8 
70.0 
67.5 

70  7 
68.8 
6.5  8 
68  8 
70 
64 
68 
69 
68 
67 

65  6 
68.2 

71  8 
70  4 

70  4 
69.6 
72.0 
69.4 
70.6 
70.0 
66.5 
65.2 
68.9 
72.2 
71.4 
71.4 
68  2 
64.0 
69.2 
68  8 

71  6 

66  2 
71.6 
70.5 
68  0 
68.3 
68  4 
69.2 
67.6 
66.6 
64  2 
68  3 
66.4 


July. 


71.9 
76.0 
73.5 
73.6 

72  7 
76.4 

,73  8 
74  6 

73  1 
73  2 

72  6 

73  8 

73  3 
70  1 

74  2 
72  9 
76  7 

72  6 

73  5 
73.4 
70  8 

74  8 
74.8 


68.7 


76 
70 

73  4 

72  8 

74  1 

73  8 
76.4 
78.1 
73.6 

74  2 
73.6 

75  4 
74.8 
74.8 

76  8 
73.4 

77  8 
76  0 
74  0 
75.0 

71  1 

72  5 

73  8 

74  1 
72.7 


Aug. 


74.0 


73  0 
75.5 
71.4 

70  6 
71.9 
72.5 
74.3 
72  9 
70.9 
70.7 
73.1 

71  7 
70.8 
71.5 
70.8 
71  0 
71  4 
74.8 

71  5 

72  3 

73  6 

73  9 

74  4 

72  8 

73  8 

73  0 
71.0 

74  3 
73  6 
76.8 

75  6 
71.4 
69.2 
72.2 
72  2 
75.3 
72.0 
72.5 
71.6 
72.2 

71  8 
70  7 

72  7 

73  7 
70  4 

73  6 

74  6 
74.8 


Sept. 


72.6 


60  8 
65.2 
64.9 

68  1 

64  4 

61  8 

66  2 

67  0 
63  2 

65  7 
72  2 
06.9 

63  1 

69  6 

64  1 
67.1 
63.1 
66.2 
65.8 

66  8 

70  1 
66  0 
64.4 
69.8 

69  7 

64  8 

65  4 
68 
65 
70 
68 
66 
65 
65 

66  8 

70  2 

67  8 

67  8 

65  6 

68  4 

66  6 
65.9 
64  0 
66  2 

69  0 
66  0 
63  0 
62.8 


Oct. 


64  9 
55.3 
66.3 
55.1 
52.3 
49  7 
66.6 
57.4 
69.8 

53  8 
69.1 
68.5 
53.7 

56  1 
64  5 
56.5 

54  7 
61  2 
52  0 
55.5 
54.2 
65.4 
57.6 

57  2 
61.0 
51.9 
56.3 
67  6 

58  2 
60  8 
56  0 
56  9 
56  6 
63  3 
56.9 


66.3 


56 

62.5 
59  6 
53.2 
58.2 
55  6 
58  5 
58   ' 


59  0 


Nov. 


56 
67 


52  0 
58.6 


55.8 


39.3 

40.4 
37.3 
42.8 
38.9 
44  5 
45.5 
43.6 
43.1 
39.7 
46  3 

41  7 
45.0 
43.2 
44.8 
45.3 
43.7 
46  8 
46.9 
45.9 
43.8 
42.6 
44.2 

42  2 
46  0 
48.0 
44.1 
44.6 
45.4 
48  7 
39,7 
56.0 
41.4 
41.4 
43.8 

44  9 

45  2 
44.7 
47.7 
41  6 
41  4 
46.6 

46  9 
44  0 
45.4 
44.8 
41.2 
45.7 


Dec. 


29.7 
27  4 
36.3 
33  8 
33  0 
26  1 
39  3 
32.4 
37.3 
27.7 


44.0 


40 
32 
33 
34.6 

36  0 
30.8 
36.1 
36.0 
41  4 

31  4 
41.8 
31.3 
35  1 
36.8 
36.9 

32  1 
36 
34 
36 
35 
34 
32 
30 
28 
37 
32 

37  8 
35.2 
31  4 
28  0 
39.2 
38.5 
38.8 
31.5 

33  6 
33  8 
25  0 
39  0 


An'ua 


34.1 


51.6 
50.6 
50.2 
51.4 
48.6 
50.5 
62.6 
52.9 
51.3 
52.2 
52.2 
51.5 
60.6 
61.6 
49.8 
51  0 
51.9 

51  5 
53  5 
53  8 
53  8 
51. 
51 
53 
51 
61 
51.6 
52.9 
52.6 
64  3 

52  3 
52  6 

52  5 
49  9 
62.0 
63  5 

51  2 

53  5 
62  7 
63.1 

52  9 
61.8 

54  3 
51  3 
62.6 
51  3 
49  8 
52.2 


.9 
3 

7 
4 
2 


51.9 


SNOW-COVERED   GROUND    AT   NEW   YORK   SINCE    1893. 
0.1  inch  or  more  including  sleet  at  8  P.  M.     Monthly,  total  number  of  days  and  maximum   depth 
(Inches).     Seasonal,  total  number  of  days  and  maximum  number  of  consecutive  days 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

APRIL. 

Season. 

■    Season. 

Tot 

Max. 

Tot 

Max. 

Tot 

Max. 

Tot. 

Max. 

Tot 

Max. 

Tot 

Max. 

Tot 

Max. 

Tot 

Cons. 

Dys. 

De'th 

Dys 

De'th 

Dys 

De'th 

Dys. 

De'th 

Dys. 

De'th 

Dys 

De'th 

Dys 

De'th 

Dys 

Days 

1893-94 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1  7 

8 

6  0 

21 

12  0 

1 

0  7 

0 

0 

34 

14 

1894-95.  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6  5 

13 

4  7 

26 

9  9 

4 

2  5 

0 

0 

49 

29 

1895-96.  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2  0 

14 

2  4 

20 

14  1 

2 

1  7 

44 

15 

1896-97 .  .  . 

0 

0 

1 

2  6 

21 

7  8 

13 

10  0 

14 

6  6 

2 

0  6 

0 

0 

51 

18 

1897-98 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2  0 

8 

6  2 

10 

6.0 

1 

0  5 

2 

2  5 

26 

16 

1898-99    .    . 

0 

0 

7 

9  « 

11 

H  2 

5 

4  8 

22 

24  0 

3 

5  0 

0 

0 

48 

19 

1899-00    .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0  3 

7 

9  8 

6 

6  0 

0 

0 

15 

5 

1900-01 .  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0  3 

4 

2  0 

17 

2  6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

18 

1901-02 

0 

0 

1 

0  5 

« 

0  8 

13 

5  5 

25 

9  3 

6 

6.7 

0 

0 

62 

17 

1902-03 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

4  7 

6 

4  8 

13 

9  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

13 

1903-04 .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

3  6 

?-6 

8  8 

14 

4   1 

3 

0  8 

0 

0 

56 

29 

1904-05 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

11  8 

14 

9  0 

28 

8  5 

17 

2  0 

0 

0 

86 

63 

1905-06 

1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2.0 

5 

3.8 

13 

8  0 

0 

0 

24 

13 

1906-07 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0  1 

10 

5  8 

28 

11  2 

16 

7   1 

2 

4  8 

5'y 

50 

1907-08 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2  1 

9 

9  6 

IS 

4  2 

2 

2  3 

0 

0 

36 

23 

1908-09    . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3   1 

13 

3  6 

6 

3  2 

4 

3  3 

0 

0 

31 

10 

1909-10 

0 

0 

2 

1  3 

7 

9  8 

22 

10  4 

5 

4  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

27 

1910-11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

7  0 

4 

1  0 

15 

5  0 

2 

1  2 

0 

0 

39 

18 

1911-12    . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6  0 

16 

2  9 

5 

1   4 

3 

1  3 

0 

0 

29 

8 

1912-13    .  . 

0 

0 

1 

0.6 

6 

0  2 

0 

0 

6 

1  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

6 

1913-14    . 

() 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0  4 

IH 

12  0 

15 

13  0 

0 

0 

37 

30 

1914-15    .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0  4 

2 

0  9 

4 

3   4 

4 

5  6 

3 

9  0 

18 

4. 

1915-16.    . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

5  0 

3 

0  3 

23 

6.3 

23 

10  6 

2 

1.0 

62 

23 

1916-17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

12  0 

'8 

1  3 

7 

3  6 

11 

6  5 

1 

1  4 

34 

11 

1917-18... 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

6  0 

26 

6.8 

14 

4.4 

1 

0.1 

2 

1.6 

63 

26 

Means.  .  . 

t 



8 



10 

15 

6  i 

t 

40 



1  Less  than  one. 
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EXTREMES  OF  PRESSURE  AND  TEMPERATURE  AT  NEW  YORK  SINCE  1872. 


Month. 


January . . . 
February .  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August .  . . . 
September . 

October 

November . 
December . 


Pressure. 


High- 
est. 


30  92 
30  94 
30  95 
30  68 
30.52 
30.56 
30.51 
30.44 
30.61 
30.66 
30.80 
30.93 


Date. 


2,  1899 

5,  1887 

18,  1913 

13,  1911a 

18,  19146 
2,  1883 

21,  1892 

19.  1918 
.7,  1888 
17,  1883 
19,  1891 
28.  1896 


Lowest. 


28  61 

28  98 
28.38 

29  14 
29.13 
29.34 
29.46 
29.28 
29.34 
29.15 
28  70 
28.97 


Date. 


3.  1913 
26,  1918 

1,  1914 

2,  1884 

4,  1893 
26,  1902 

3,  1909 
24,  1893 
23,  1885 
10,  1894 
13,  1904 
26,  1909 


Temperature. 


Maxi- 
mum 


67 
69 
78 
91 
95 
97 
99 
102 
100 
88 
74 
68 


Date. 

Mini- 
mum. 

12,  1890 

—  6 

5,  1890 

—  7 

30,  1910 

3 

27,  1915 

20 

31,  1895 

31 

6,  1899 

45 

3,  1898 

50 

7.  1918 

51 

7,  1881 

39 

1,  1881d 

31 

1,  1882e 

7 

23,  1891 

—13 

Date. 


10,  1875 
5.  1918 
5,  1872 
5,  1874 

1,  1880/ 

2,  1907 
15,  1873 
27,  1885 

30,  1912 

31,  1917 
30,  1875 
30,  1917 


(a)  Also  m  1895,  12th  day.     (6)  Also  In  1903,  2d  day.     (d)  Also  In  1879,  16th  day.     (e)  Also  In  1909, 
12th  day.     (/)  Also  in  1876,  1st  day.  ■    * 

WIND    VELOCITY  AT   NEW   YORK   SINCE    1898. 
(Highest  in  miles  per  hour,  direction  and  date.) 


MONTH.' 


January. . 
February. 
March .  .  . 
April  . . , . 
May 

June 


Max. 
Veloc'y 


86 
96 
87 
84 
90 
/  72 
\  72 


Direc- 
tion. 


sw 
ew 
nw 
nw 
nw 
nw 
n 


Day. 


3 
22 
10 
23 
27 

8 
16 


Year. 


1913 
1912 
1918 
1912 
1914 
1902 
1911 


Month. 


July 

August. . . . 

September. 

October  . . 
November. 
December . 


Max. 
Veloc'y 

Direc- 
tion 

Day. 

Year. 

88 

nw 

23 

1914 

76 

nw 

12 

1900 

J  72 

sw 

7 

1898 

I  72 

nw 

26 

1915 

76 

nw 

16 

1900 

76 

w 

21 

1900 

90 

nw 

26 

1915 

EXTREMES  OF  PRECIPITATION  AND   SNOWFALL  AT  NEW  YORK  SINCE   1884. 

PBBCIHirATION.          | 

SNOWFALL  *              1 

Month 

PRECH'ITATION. 

SNOWFALL.* 

Month 

Greatest 
iR24Hrs 

Day. 

Year 

Greatest 
in24Hr3 

Day. 

Year 

Greatest 
in24Hrs. 

Day 

Year 

Greatest 
in24Hrs 

Day 

Year. 

Jan  . , . 

2  48 

3  25 
3  GO 
3.72 
4.17 
3.88 

8-9 

11-12 

25-26 

5-6 

7-8 

14-15 

1884 
1886 
1876 
1886 
1908 
1917 

13  1 
17  8 
10  5 
10.2 
T. 
0 

14 

17-18 

12 

3-4 

6 

1910 
1893 
1888 
1915 
1891 

July... 
Aug.    . 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec .  .  . 

3  80 

5  05 

6  17 
9  40 
3  C2 
2.93 

26 

16-17 

23 

8-9 

15-16 

13-14 

1872 
1909 
1882 
1903 
1892 
1909 

0 
0 
0 

T. 
8  8 

14.0 

Feb    .  . 

March 
April .  . 
May. . . 
June. . . 

ii" 

26-27 
26-27 

igoet 

1898 
1890 

*  Records  extending  to  winter  of  1884-5  only,     t  Also  in  1903,  26th  and  27th,  and  In  1885,  30th.    "T"', 
trace,  less  than  0.1  Inch 

SEASONAL   SNOWFALL   AT   NEW   YORK   SINCE    1884. 


Season 

O 

> 

1 

0 

i 

a 
g 

^ 

s 

1 

c 
o 

m 

C3 

m 

SEASON. 

O 

o 

> 

o 

Q 

p 

t-5 

a 

1 

< 

'§ 

1884-85 

1885-85. 

1888-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89 

1889-90. 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-95 

1895-95 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1899-00. 

1900-01. 

0 
T. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

a 

0 
0 
0 

^•l 
T. 
0  3 
0  9 
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MISCELLANEOUS   DATA    FOR    1918. 
Barometric  Pressure  (reduced  to  sea  level) — Mean,  30  03  Inches;  highest,  30.74  inches,  December  19: 

lowest,  28  84  inches,  January  15. 
Temperature — Greatest  daily  range,  41°,  February  20;  least  daily  range,  5°,  November  21.     Greatest 

monthly  range,  65°,  February;  least  monthly  range,  35°,  October.     Highest  mean  ol  three  consecutive 

days.  88°,  August  6-8;  lowest  mean  of  three  consecutive  days,  5°,  January  1-3. 
Precipitation — Longest  period  without  a  measurable  amount  of  precipitation  (0.01  inch  or  more),  14 

days,  August  15-28.     Greatest  number  of  consecutive  days  with  precipitation  (0.01  inch  or  more), 

5,  April  9-13  and  December  11-15. 
Snow — Greatest  amount  in  24  hours,  5.9  inches,  January  22.    Greatest  depth  of  snow  on  the  ground, 

measured  at  8  P.  M.,  6.8  Inches,  January  22.     Last  snow  in  Spring  occurred  April  13;  first  snow  in 

Autumn  occurred  December  1. 
Fkost — In  Spring:    No  frc^t  formed  after  April  13,  the  last  day  with  freezing  temperature.     In  Autumn: 

F  rst    light  frost  occurred  October  8;  f  rSt  killing  frost  occurred  November  24. 
Thunderstokms — First,    January    12;     last,   November   18.    Hail — March    14,   May    10.    Auroras— 

March  7,  April  5. 
Sunshine:    Number  of  hours — January,  152  (298) ;  February,  184  (298) ;  March,  209  (371) ;  April,  238  (400); 
May,  268  (449);  June,  284  (452);  July,  287  (458);  August,  260  (427);  September,  231  (374),  October,  203 
(344);  November,  163  (297);  December,  147  (287).  u Year,  2,626/4,455). 

The  possible  hours  are  In  parenthesis. F  * 
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(Prepared  for  the  U.  S.  Government  by  the'  Bureau  of  Standards.  Department  of  Commerce.) 

UNITS    OF    WEIGHT    AND    MEASURE. 

THE  fundamental  unit  of  the  metric  system  is  the  meter,  the  unifjot  length.  From  thia  the  units  of 
capacity  (liter)  and  of  weight  (gram)  were  derived.  All  other  units  are  the  decimal  subdivlsiona  or  multiples 
of  these.  These  three  units  are  simply  related,  e.  g.,  for  all  practical  purposes  1  cubic  decimeter  equals 
1  liter  and  1  liter  of  weight  weiglis  1  kilogram.  The  metric  tables  are  formed  bycombining  the  words  "meter,", 
"gram,"  and  "liter"  with  the  six  numerical  prefixes,  as  in  the  following  tables: 


IPrefixes.     Meaning. 

Units. 

Prefixes.     Meaning 

Units. 

milU-  =  one-thousandth 
centi-  =  one  hundredth 
deci-    =  one-tenth 
Unit    -  one 

.001 
.01 

.1 

1 

"meter" /or  length 
"gram"   for   weight 
or  mass. 

deka-  =ten 

hecto-  =  one  hundred 

kilo-    =  one  thousand 

10 

100 
1000 

"liter"  for  capacity. 

All  lengths,  areas,  and  cubic  measures  in  the  following  tables  are  derived  from  the  international  meter, 
the  legal  equivalent  being  1  meter  =  39.37  inches  (law  of  July  28,  1866).  In  1893  the  United  States  Office 
of  Standard  Weights  and  Measures  was  authorized  to  derive  the  yard  from  the  meter,  using  for  the  purpose 
the  relation  legalized  in  1866,  1  yard  =  3600-3937  meter.  The  customary  weights  are  likewise  referred  to 
the  kilogram  (Executive  order  approved  April  5,  1893)  This  action  fixed  the  value-;,  inasmuch  as  the  refer- 
ence standards  are  as  perfect  and  unalterable  as  it  is  possible  for  human  skill  to  make  them  at  this  .time. 
All  capacities  are  based  on  the  equivalent  1  liter  equals  1.000027  cubic  decimeters.  The  decimeter  is  equal 
to  3.937  inches  in  accordance  with  the  legal  equivalent  of  the  meter  given  above  The  gallon  referred  to 
In  the  tables  is  the  United  States  gallon  of  231  cubic  Inches.  The  bushel  is  the  United  States  bushel  of 
2,150.42  cubic  inches.  These  units  must  not  be  confused  with  the  British  units  of  the  same  name,  which 
differ  from  those  used  in  the  United  States.  The  British  gallon  is  approximately  20  per  cent  larger  and 
the  British  bushel  3  per  cent  larger  than  the  corresponding  units  used  in  this  country.  The  customary 
weights  derived  from  the  international  kilogram  are  based  on  the  value  1  avoirdupois  pound  =  453.5924277 
grams.  The  value  of  the  troy  pound  is  based  upon  the  relation  just  mentioned  and  also  the  equivalent 
6760-7000  avoirdupois  pounds  equals  1  troy  pound. 


DEFINITIONS    OF    UNITS. 

LENGTH. 

Fundamental  Units — A  meter  (m)  is  a  unit  of  length  equivalent  to  the  distance  between  the  defining 
lines  on  the  international  prototype  meter  at  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  when  this 
Etandard  Is  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  (o°  C). 

A  yard  (yd )  is  a  unit  of  length  equivalent  to  3600-3937  of  a  meter. 


Multiples  and  submultiples: 


1  kilometer  =  1000   meters. 

1  hectometer  =  100  meters. 

1  dekameter  =  10  meters. 

1  decimeter  =  0.1   meter. 

1  centimeter  =  0.01    meter. 

1  miUimeter  =  0.001  meter  =  0  1  centimeter. 

1  micron  =  0.000001  meter  =  0.001  millimeter. 

1  millimicron  =  0  000  000  001  meter  =  0.001  micron 

1  loot  =  1-3  yard  =  1200-3937  meter. 

1  Inch  =  1-36  yard  =  1-12  foot  =  100-3937  meter. 

1  link  =  0.22  yard  =  7.92  inches. 

AREA 


rod=5J4  yards  =  16  J^  feet. 

chain  =  22  yards  =  100  links  =  66  feet  =  4  rods. 

furlong  =  220    yards  =  40    rods  =  10    chains. 

statute  mile  =1760  yards  =  5280  feet  =  320  rods. 

hand  =  4  Inches. 

point  =1-72   inch. 

mil  =  0  001   inch. 

fathom  =  6  feet 

span  =  9  inches  =  1-8  fathom. 

nautical  mile  f  United  States  =  6080  20  feet 

sea  mile  {       =1.151553  statute  miles 

geographical  mile  \      =  1853.249    meters. 


VuTidamental  Units: 

A  square  meter  is  a  unit  of  area  equivalent  to  the 

area  of  a  square  the  sides  of  which  are  1  meter. 

A  square  yard  Is  a  unit  of  area  equivalent  to  the 

area  of  .a  square  the  sides  of  which  are  1  yard. 

Multiples  and  Submultiples: 

1  square  kilometer  =  1,000,000  square  meters. 

1  hectare   or   square   hectometer  =  10,000   square 

meters. 
1  are  or  square  dekameter  =  100  square  meters. 
1  centare  =  1  square  meter. 
1  square  decimeter  =  0.01  square  meter. 
1  square   centimeter  =  0.0001    square    meter. 


Fundamental  Units: 

A  cubic  meter  is  a  unit  Of  volume  equivalent  to  a 
cube  the  edges  of  which  are  1  meter. 

A  cubic  yard  Is  a  unit  of  volume  equivalent  to  a 
cube  the  edges  of  which  are  1  yard. 
Multiples  and  Submultiples: 

1  cubic  kilometer  =  1,000,000,000  cubic  meters. 

1  cubic  hectometer  =  1,000,000  cubic  meters. 

1  cubic  dekameter  =  1000  cubic  meters. 

1  stere  =  1  cubic  meter. 


Fundamental  Units: 
A  liter  is  a  unit  of  capacity  equivalent  to  the  vol- 
ume occupied  by  the  mass  of  1  kilogram  of  pure 
water  at  its  maximum  density  (at  a  tempera- 
ture«f  4°  C,  practically)  and  under  the  standard 
atmospheric  pressure  (of  760  mm).  It  is 
equivalent  in  volume  to  1.000027  cubic  deoi- 
metera.' 


1 


square  millimeter  =  0.000  001  square  meter  =  0.01 

square  centimeter. 

square  foot  =1-9  square  yard. 

square  inch  =  1-1296  square  yard  =  1-144  square 

foot 

square  link  =  0  0484  square  yard  =  62  7284  square 

inches. 

square  rod  =  30.25  square  yards  =  272  25  square 

feet  =  625  square  links. 

square  chain  =  484  square  yards  =  16  square  rods 

=  100,000  square  links. 

acre  =  4840  square  yards  =  160  square  rods  =  10 

square  chains. 

square  mile  =  3,097,600  square  yards  =  640  acres 

VOLUME. 

1  cubic  decimeter  =  0.001  cubic  meter. 

1  cubic  centimeter  =  0.000001  cubic  meter  =  0.001 

1  cubic  millimeter  =  0.000000001  cubic  meter  = 
0.001  cubic  centimeter. 

1  cubic  foot=  1-27  cubic  yard. 

1  cubic  inch  =1-46656  cubic  yard  =  1-1728  cubic 
foot. 

1  board  foot  =  144  cubic  inches  =1-12  cubic  foot. 

1  cord  =  128  cubic  feet. 
CAPACITY. 

A  gallon  is  a  unit  of  capacity  equivalent  to  the 
volume  of  231  cubic  inches.  It  is  used  lor  the 
meastfrement  of  liquid  commodities  only. 

A  bushel  is  a  unit  of  capacity  equivalent  to  the 
volume  of  2150.42  cubic  Inches.  It  is  used  in 
the  measurement  of  dry  commodities  only. 

The  above  bushel  is  the  so-called  stricken  or  struck 
bushel.    Many  dry  commodities  are  sold  by  heaped 
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DEFINITIONS  OF  V NITS— Continued 


CAPACITY. 


Fundamental  Units 

bus'uel,  which  Is  generally  specified  In  the  State  laws 
to  be  the  usual  stricken  bushel  measuie  "duly 
heaped  in  the  form  of  a  cone  as  high  as  the  article 
will  admit"  or  "heaped  as  high  as  may  be  without 
special  effort  or  design."  The  heaped  bushel  was 
originally  lntende;l  to  be  25  per  cent  greater  than 
the  stricken  bushel 

Multiples  and  SubmuUiples: 
1  hectoUter    =100  liters. 
1  dekaliter — 10   liters. 
1  deciliter  =  0.1  litei. 
1  centiliter  =  0.01  liter. 

1  milliliter  =  0.001    liter  =  1  000027    cubic    centi- 
meters. 
1  liquid  quart  =1-4  ga.U(ia  =  57.75  cubic  Inches. 


1  liquid  pint  =  1-8  gallon  =  1-2  liquid  quart  = 
28.875  cubic  inches. 

1  gill  =  1-32  gallon  =  1-4  Uquid  pint  =  7.21875 
cubic  inches. 

1  fluid  ounce  =  1-128  gallon  =  1-16  liquid  pint. 

1  fluid  dram  =  1-8  fluid  ounce  =1-128  hquid  pint. 

1  minim  =  1-60  fluid  dram  =  1-480  fluid  ounce. 

1  firkin  =  9  gallons. 

1  peck  =  1-4  bushel  =  537.605  cubic  Inches. 

1  dry  quart  =1-32  bushel  =  1-S  peck  =  67.200625 
cubic  inches 

1  dry  pint  =  1-64  bushel  =  1-2  dry  quart  =  33  600- 
3125  cubic  Inches. 

1  barrel  (for  fruit,  vegetables  and  other  dry  com- 
modities) =  7056  cubic  inches  =105  dry  quarts. 

The  barrel  capacity  was  fixed  by  United  States 
statute,  approved  March  4,  1915. 


MASS 


Fundamental  Units: 

A  kilogram  is  a  unit  of  mass  equivalent  to  the  mass 
of  the  international  prototype  kilogram  at  the 
International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

An  avoirdupois  pound  is  a  unit  of  mass  equivalent 
to  0.4535924277   kilogram. 

A  gram  is  a  unit  of  mass  equivalent  to  one-thous- 
andth of  the  mass  of  the  international  prototype 
kilogram  at  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures. 

A   troy   pound   is   a  unit   of  mass   equivalent  to 
5760-7000  of  that  of  the  avoirdupois  pound. 
Multiples  and  SubmuUiples 

1  metric   ton  =  1000  kilograms. 

1  hectogram  =  100  grams  =  0.1  kilogram. 

1  dekagram  =  10  grams  =  0.01   kilogram. 

1  decigram  =  0.1  gram. 

1  centigram  =  0.01  gram. 

1  milligram  =  0.001    gram. 


1  avoirdupois  ounce  =1-16  avoirdupois  pound. 
1  avoirdupois  drarn  =  1-256  avoirdupois   pound  = 

1-16  avoirdupois  ounce. 
1  gram  =1-700        avoirdupois        pound  =  10-4375 

avoirdupois  ounce  =  1-5760  troy  pound. 
1  apothecaries'  pound  =  1  troy  pound  =  5760-7000 

avoirdupois-  pound. 
1  apothecaries'   or  troy  ounce  =1-12   troy  pound 

=  480-7000    avoirdupois    pound  =  480    grains. 
1  apothecaries'  dram  =  1-96  apothecaries'  pound  = 

1-8  apothecaries'  ounce  =  60  grains. 
1  pennyweight  =  1-20  troy  ounce  =  24  grains. 
1  apothecaries'    scruple  =1-3   apothecaries'    dram 

=  20  grains. 
1  metric  carat  =  200  milligrams  =  0.2  gram. 
1  short  hundredweight  =  100  avoirdupois  pounds. 
1  long  hundredweight  =  112   avoirdupois   pounds. 
1  short  ton  =  2000  avoirdupois   pounds. 
1  long  ton  =  2240  avoirdupois  pounds. 

STANDARDS  FOR  MEASUREMENT. 

Units  of  measurement  should  be  distinguished  from  standards  for  measurement,  particularly  In 
the  case  of  length  and  capacity.  Units  of  length  are  fixed  distances,  independent  of  any  other  considera- 
tion, while  length  standards  are  affected  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  with  changes  of  temperature  of 
the  material  of  which  the  standard  may  be  composed.  It  Is  therefore  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  distance  between  the  defining  lines  or  end  surfaces  of  the  standards  shall  be  equal  to  the 
unit.  The  same  Is  true  of  standards  of  capacity,  which  at  some  definite  temperature  contain  a  given  number 
of  units  of  volume.  The  temperature  at  which  metric  length  standards  are  customarily  made  correct  is 
0°  C,  although  20°  C  Is  also  used  for  steel  tapes  and  some  other  standards  Intended  for  use  at  room  or  aver- 
age outdoor  temperatures.  The  temperature  at  which  standards  of  length  of  the  customary  system  are 
made  correct  is  62°  F. 

For  measurements  of  high  precision  it  is  also  necessary  to  specify  the  manner  of  support  of  the  standards, 
whether  at  certain  points  only  or  throughout  their  entire  length,  and  In  the  case  of  tapes  it  Is  also  necessary 
to  give  the  tension  applied  to  the  tape  when  in  use.  In  the  United  States  the  capacity  standards,  both 
metric  and  customary,  are  made  to  hold  the  specified  volumes  at  4°  C.  Standards  of  capacity  are  usually 
made  of  brass  so  the  capacity  at  any  other  temperature  may  be  computed  by  the  use  of  the  coefficient  of 
cubical  expansion,  usually  assumed  to  be  0  000054  per  degree  centigrade.  In  the  purchase  and  sale  of  liquids 
a  more  Unportant  consideration  than  the  temperature  of  the  measures  Is  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  when 
measured,  for  the  reason  that  the  large  coefficient  of  expansion  of  many  liquids  makes  the  actual  mass  of 
a  given  volume  delivered  vary  considerably  with  temperature.  For  this  reason,  the  custom  of  buying  and 
selling  liquids  by  weight  Instead  of  by  measure  is  recommended.  It  is  further  recommended  that,  when 
liquids  are  sold  by  volume,  68°  F  or  20°  C  be  adopted  as  the  standard  temperature  of  the  liquid. 

While  the  temperature  of  a  weight  does  not  affect  Its  mass,  It  Is  nevertheless  Important  that  when  two 
weights  are  compared  in  a.lr  they  both  be  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  air.  If  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  weights,  convection  currents  will  be  set  up  and  the  readings  oS  the 
balance  will  be  thereby  affected.  Also,  since  weights  are  buoyed  up  by  the  surrounding  air  by  amounts 
dependent  upon  their  volumes.  It  is  desirable  that  the  weights  of  any  set  be  of  the  same  material.  If  two 
weights  of  the  same  density  balance  In  air  of  a  certain  density  they  will  balance  in  vacuo  or  In  air  of  a  differ- 
ent density.  Brass  Is  the  material  most  widely  used  for  .standard  weights,  although  platinum  is  quite  com- 
monly used  for  weights  of  1  gram  or  less.  In  the  absence  of  any  knowledge  as  to  the  actual  density  of  weights, 
those  made  of  brass  are  assumed  to  have  a  density  of  8.4  at  o°  C,  while  those  of  platinum  are  assumed  to 
have  a  density  of  21.5  at  o°  C. 

SPELLING  AND  ABBREVIATION  OF  UNITS. 

The  spelling  of  the  names  of  units  adopted  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Is  that  given  in  the 
list  below.  The  spelling  of  the  metric  units  is  In  accordance  with  that  given  In  the  law  of  July  28,  1866, 
legalizing  the  metric  system  in  the  United  States.  Following  the  names  of  each  unit  in  the  lisi  below  la 
given  the  abbreviation  which  the  Bureau  has  adopted.  Attention  is  called  to  the  following  ,j)rinclples: 
1.  The  period  Is  omitted  after  the  abbreviations  of  the  metric  units,  while  it  is  used  after  those  of  the  cus- 
tomary system.  2.  The  exponents,  "2"  and  ■3,"  are  used  to  signify  area  and  volume,  respectively,  in 
the  case  of  the  metric  units  instead  of  the  longer  prefixes  "sq."  or  "cu."  In  conformity  with  this  principle 
the  abbreviation  for  cubic  centimeter  is  "cm3,"  instead  of  "  c.  c  "  or  "c.  cm."  The  term  "cubic  centimeter" 
as  used  In  chemical  work  Is,  in  fact,  a  misnomer,  since  the  unit  actually  used  Is  the  "milliliter,"  which  has  a 
slightly  larger  volume.  3.  The  use  of  the  same  abbreviation  for  both  singular  and  plural  is  recommended. 
This  practice  is  alread.v  established  In  expressin'?  metric  units  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  chiel 
purpose  of  abbreviations.  4.  It  !s  also  suggested  that,  unless  all  the  text  is  printed  in  capital  letters,  only 
small  letters  be  used  for  abbreviations  except  in  the  case  of  A.  for  acre,  where  the  use  of  the  capital  letteB 
is  general. 
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FEET,   YARDS,   MILES,   ACRES,  QTS,   ETC.,  WITH    METRIC    EQUIVALENTS. 

(By  S.  W.  Stratton,  Director  of  the  United  States  Bureau  ol  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce.) 
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TABLES  OF  INTER-RELATION  OF  UNITS  OF  MEASUREMENT. 


UNITS  OF  LENGTH. 


1  In.  =  0.126263  liinka  =  0.083333  ft.  =  0  027777 
yds.  =  0.005050  rd3.  =  0.001262  chains  =  0.000015 
miles  =  2.540  cms.  =  0.025400  meters. 

1  link  =  7.92  ins.  =  0.66  ft.  =  0.22  yds.  =  0.04  rds 
=  0.01  chains  =  0.000125  mUes  =  20.116  cms.  = 
0.201168  meters. 

1  ft.  =  12  ins.  =  1.515152  links  =  0.333333  yds.  = 
0.060606  rds.  =  0.0151515  chains  =  0.000189  miles  = 
30.480   cms.  =  0.304800   meters. 

1  yd.  =  36  ins.  =  4.54545  links  =  3  ft.  =  0  181818 
rds.  =  0.0454545  chains  =  0.000568  miles  =  91.440  cms. 
c=  0.914401  meters. 

1   rd.  =  198   ins.  =  25   links  =  16.5  ft.  =  5.5   yds.  = 


0  25      chains  =  0.003125      miles  =  502.9210      cms.= 
5.029210  meters 

1  chain  =  792  ins.  =  100  links  =  66  ft.  =  22  yds.  = 
4     rds.  =  0.0125     miles.  =  2011.684     cms.  =  20.11684 

1  mile  =  63360  ins.  =  8000  links  =  5280  ft  =1760 
yds.  =  320  rds.  =  80  chains  =  160934.72  cms.  =  1609.- 
3472  meters. 

1  cm.  =  0.39  Ins.  =  0.049709  links  =  0.03280833  ft.  = 
0  010936  yds.  =0.001988  rds.  =  0.00049709  chain8  = 
0.0000062  miles  =  0.01  meters. 

1  meter  =  39.37  ins.  =  4.970960  links  =  3.280833  ft. 
=  1093611  yds.  =0  198838  rds.  =  0.04970960  chaina 
=  0,0006213  mUes  =  100  cms. 


UNITS  OP  AREA. 


1  sq.  in.  =  0.0159423  sq.  links  =  0.00694444  sq.  yds. 
aO.000025507  sq.  rds.  =0000001  sq.  Chains  = 
0.000000159  acres  =  0  0000000002491  sq.  '  miles  = 
6.4516  cms.  =0.000645  sq.  meters  =  0.000000064 
hectares. 

1  sq.  link  «=  62.7264  sq.  ins.  =  0.4356  sq.  ft.  =  0.0484 
Bq.  yds.  =  0.0016  sq.  rds,  =  0.0001  sq.  chains  = 
0l)0001  acres  =  0.0000000156  sq.  miles  =  404.6873 
sq.  cms.  =  0.040468  sq.  meters  =  0.000004046  hectares. 

1  sq.  ft.  =  144  sq.  ins.  =  2.295884  sq  links  = 
0.1111111  sq.  yds.  =  0.00367309  sq.  rds.  =  0.000229 
sq.  chains  =  0.000022956  acres  =  0.0000000358701  sq. 
miles  =929.0341  sq.  cms.  =  0.092903  sq.  meter8=» 
0.000009290  hectares. 

1  sq.  yd.  =  1296  sq.  ins.  =  20.6612  sq.  links  =  9  sq. 
ft.  =  0.03305785  sq.  rds.  =  0.00206612  sq.  chains  = 
0.000206612  acres  =  0.000000322831  sq.  miles  = 
8361.307  sq.  cms.  =  0.836130  sq.  meters  =  0.000083613 
hectares. 

1  sq.  rd.  =39204  sq.  ins.  =625  sq.  links  =  272.25 
sq.  ft  =30  25  sq.  yds.  =0.0625  sq.  chains  =  0.00625 
acres  =  0.0000097656  sq  miles  =  252929.5  sq.  cms. 
=  25.29295  sq    meters  =  0.002529295  hectares. 

1   sq.   chain  =  627264  sq.   ins.  =  10000  sq.   links  = 


4356  sq.  ft.  =  484  sq.  yds.  =  16  sq.  rds.  =  0.1  acres  = 
0.00015625  sq.  miles  =  404687  sq.  cms.  =  404.6873 
sq.  meters  =  0.0404687  hectares. 

1  acre  =  6272640  sq.  ins.  =  100000  sq.  links  = 
43560  sq.  ft  =4840  sq.  yds.  =  160  sq.  rds.  =  10  sq. 
chains  =  0.0015625  sq.  miles  =  404687  SQ.  Cms.  = 
4046.873  sq.  meters  =  0.404687  hectares. 

1  sq.  mile  =  4014489600  sq.  ins.  =  64000000  sq. 
links  =  27878400  sq.  ft.  =  3097600  sq.  yds.  =  102400 
sq  rds.  =  6400  sq.  chains  =640  acres  =  2589998470 
sq.    cms.  =  2589998    sq    .meters  =  258.9998   hectares. 

1  sq.  cm.  =  0.1549997  sq.  ins.  =  0.00247104  sq. 
links  =  0.00107638  sq.  ft.  =  0.00011959  sq.  yds.  =a 
0.000003953  sq  rds.  =  0.000000247  sq.  chains  =  0.000- 
00002471  acres  =  0.00000000003861  sq.  mUes  =  0  0001 
sq.  meters  =  0.00000001  hectares 

1  sq.  meter  =  1549  9969  sq.  tns.  =  24.7104  sq.  links 
=  10.763087  sq.  ft  =  1.195985  sq.  yds.  =  0.0395367 
sq.  rds.  =  0.002471  sq.  chains  =  0.000247104  acres  = 
0.0000003861006  sq.  miles  =1000  sq.  cms.  =  0.0001 
hectares. 

1  hectare  =  15499969  sq.  Ins.  =  247104  sq.  links  = 
1076387  sq.  ft.  =  11959.85  sq.  yds.  =  395367  sq. 
rds.  =  24.7104  sq.  chains  =  2.47104  acres  =  0.003861- 
006  sq.  miles  =  10000000  sq.  cms.  =  10000  sq.  meters. 


UNITS  OF  VOLUME. 


1  cu.  in  =  0.000578704  cu.  ft.  =  0  00002143347 
cu.  yds.  =  16.387162  cms.  =  0.01638716  cu.  dms.  = 
0.00001638716   cu    meters. 

1  cu.  ft.  =  1728  cu.  ins.  =  0.0370370  cu.  yds.  = 
28317.016  cu.  cms.  =  28.317016  cu.  dms.  =  0.0283 17- 
016  cu.  meters. 

1  cu.  yd.  =46656  cu.  ins.  =  27  cu.  ft.  =  764559.4 
CU.  cms.  =  764.5594  cu.  dms.  =  0  7645594  cu.  meters. 

UNITS  OF  CAPACITY— 

1  minim  =  0.01666-fl.  dr.  =  0  00208  fl.  oz.  =  0.000520 
gills  =  0.000130  liq.  pta.  =  0.00006510  liq.  qts.  = 
0  000016  gals.  =  0.06161  ml.  =  0.000061  liters  = 
0.003759    cu.    ins. 

1  fl.  dr.  =  60  mlnim3  =  0.125  fl.  ozs.  =  003125  gills 
=  0.007812  liq.  pts.  =  0.003906  liq.  qts.  =0.003976 
gals.  =  3.69661  mis.  =  0.003596  liters  =  0.225586  cu. 
ins. 

1  fl.  oz.  =  480  minims  =  8  fl.  drs.  =  0.25  gills  = 
0.0625  Uq.  pts.  =  0.03125  liq.  qts.  =  0.007812  gals.  = 
29.5729  mis.  =  0.029372  liters  =  1.80469  cu.  ins. 

1  gill=1920  mlnimB  =  32  fl.  dr.3.  =  4  fl  ozs.  =0.25 
Uq.  pts.  =  0.125  liq.  qts.  =  0  03125  gals.  =  118.292 
mis.  =  0  118292  liters  =  7.21875  cu.  ins. 

1  liq.  pt.  =  7680  minims  =  128  fl.  drs.  =  16  fl.  ozs 
=  4  gms  =  0.6  liq.  qt3.  =  0.125  gaK  =  473.167  mls.= 
0.473167  Uter3-=  28.876  cu.  ins. 


1  cu.  cm.  =  0  06102338  cu.  ins.  =  0  00003531445 
cu.  ft.  =0.00000130794  cu.  yds.  =  0  001  cu.  dms.  = 
0  000001  cu.  meters. 

1  cu.  dm.  =61  02338  cu  Ins.  =  0.03531445  cu.  ft.  = 
0.001307943  CU.  yds  =  1000  cu.  cms.  =  0.001  cu, 
meters. 

1  cu.  meter  =  61023  38  cu.  ins.  =  35.31445  cu.  ft.  = 
1.3079428  cu.  yds.  =  1000000  cu.  cms.  =  1000  cu. 
dms 

LIQUID  MEASURE. 

1  liq.  qt.  =  15360  minims  =  256  fl.  drs.  =  32  fl. 
ozs.  =  8  gills  =  2  liq  pts.  =  0.25  gals.  =  946333  mis.  = 
0  946333  liters  =  57.75  cu.  ins. 

1  gal.  =  61440  minims  =1024  fl.  drs.  =  128  fl.  0Z3. 
=  32  giU3=8  liq.  pts.  =4  liq.  qts  =3785.332  mls.= 
3  785332  liters  =  231  cu.  ins 

1  ml  =16.231  minims  =  0.27051  fl.  drs  =0  0338147 
fl.  ozs.  =  0  008453  giUs  =  0.002113  liq.  pts.  =  0.0010567 
liq  qts.  =  0.000264  gals.  =  0  001  liters  =  0.06 1025 
cu.   ins. 

1  liter=16231.1  minims  =  270.518  fl.  dr3.  =  33.8147 
fl.  0Z3.  =  8.45368  gills.  =  2  11342  Uq.  pts  =1.05671 
liq.  qts.  =0.264178  gals.  =  1000  mis.  =  61  0250  cu.  ins. 

1  cu.  In.  =  265  974  minims  =  4.43290  fl.  drs.  = 
0.554113  fl.  ozs.  =  0  138528  gills  =  0.0346320  liq. 
pts.  =  0.0173160  Uq.  qts.  =  0.004329  gals.  =  16.3867 
mis.  =  0  0163867  liters. 


UNITS  OF  CAPACITY  DRY  MEASURE. 


1  dry  pt.  =  0.5  dry  qts.  =  0.0625  pks.  =  0.015625  bu. 
=  0.550599  Uters  =  0.055060  dkl.  =.33.6003125  cu.  ins. 

1  dry  qt.  =  2  dry  pts.  =0.125  pks.  =  0.03125  bu. 
™l. 101198  Uter3  =  0410120  dkl.  =  67.200625  cu.  ins. 

1  pk.  =  16  dry  pts.  ^  8  dry  qts.  =  0.25  bu.  =  8  80958 
liters  =  0.880958  dkl.  =  537  605  cu.  ins. 

I  bu.  =  64  dry  pts.  =  32  dry  qts.  =  4  pks.  =  35.2383 
liters =3.52383  dkl.  =  2150.42  cu.  ins. 


1  liter  =1.81620  dry  pts.  =  0  908102  dry  qts.  = 
0.113513  pks.  =  0.028378  bu.  =  0.1  dkl.  =  61.0250 
cu.  ins. 

1  dkl.  =  18.1620  dry  pts.  =  9.08102  dry  qts.= 
1.13513  pks.  =  0.28378  bu.  =  10  liters  =  610.250  cu  Ins. 

1  cu.  in.  =0.0297616  dry  pts  =0  0148808  dry  qta, 
=  0  00186010  pks.  =0.000465025  bu.  =  0.0163867  Ut- 
ers  =  0.00163867  dkl. 


UNITS  OF  MASS  LESS  THAN  POUNDS  AND  KILOGRAMS. 


1  gr.=0.05  apoth.  scruples  =  0.041666  flwt.  = 
0.03657143  Av.  dr.- 0.016666  apoth.  dr.  =  0.002285 
Av.  oz.="0.002083  apoth  or  troy  oz3.  =  0.000173 
apoth  or  troy  lbs.  -  0.000142  Av.  lbs,  a  64.798 
mg3.= 0.064798  grama =0.000064  kga. 


1  apoth.  scruple  =  20  grs.  =  0.833333  flwt.* 
0.7314286  av.  drs.  =  0,333333  apoth.  drs.  =  0.045714 
av.  ozs.  =  0.041666  apoth.  or  troy  ozs.  =  0.003475 
apoth.  or  troy  lbs.  =  0  002857  av.  lbs.  =  1295.9781 
mgs.  =  1.293978  grams  =  0.001295  kgs. 
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UNITS  OF  MASS  LESS   THAN  POUNDS  AND  KILOGRAMS — CorUinueH. 


1  dwt.  =  24  grs.  =  1.2  apoth.  scruples  =  0.8777 143 
av.  drs.  =  0.4  apoth.  drs.  =  0.054857  av.  ozs.  =  0.05 
apoth.  or  troy  ozs.  =  0.004166  apoth.  or  troy  lbs.  = 
0.003428  av.  lbs.  =-  1565.1740  mgs.  -  1.555174  grams 
-0  001555  kgs. 

1  av.  dr.  =  27.34375  grs.  =  1.367187  apoth.  scruples 
=•1.139323  dwt.  =  0.455729  apoth.  drs.  =  0.0625 
av.  ozs.  =  0.056966  apoth.  or  troy  ozs.  =  0.004747 
apoth  or  troy  ozs.  =  0.003906  av.  lbs.  =  1771.8454 
mgs.  =  1.771845  grams  =  0.001771   kgs.         . 

1  apoth.  dr.  =  60  gi-s.  =  3  apoth.  3cnlple3  =  2.5 
dwt.  =  2.194286  av.  drs.  =  0.137142  av.  ozs.  =  0.125 
apoth  or  troy  ozs.  =  0.010416  apoth  or  troy  lbs.  = 
0.008571  av.  lbs.  =  3887.9351  mgs.  =  3.887935  grams 
=  0  003887  kgs. 

1  av.  oz.  =  437.5  grs.  =  21875  apoth.  scruples  = 
18.22917  dwt.  =  16.av.  drs.  =  7.29166  apoth  drs.  = 
0.911458  apoth.  or  troy  ozs.  =0.075954  apoth  or  troy 
lbs.  =  0  0625  av.  lbs.  =  28349.527  mgs.  =  28.349527 
grams  =  0.028349  kgs. 

1  ai>oth.  or  troy  oz.  =  480  grs.  =  24  apoth  scruples  = 
20  dwt.  =  17.55428  av.  drs.  =  8  apoth.  drs.  =  1.097142 
apoth  ozs.  =  0.083333  apoth.  or  troy  lbs.  =  0.068571 
av.  lbs.  =  31103.481  mgs.  =  31.103481  grams  =  0.031- 
103  kgs. 


1  apoth.  or  troy  lb.'=576  grs.  =  288  apoth.  scruples 
=  240  dwt.  =  210  6514  av.  drs.  =  96  apoth.  drs.  = 
13.165714  av.  ozs.  =  12  apoth.  or  troy  ozs.  =  0.8228571 
av.  lbs.  =  373241.77  mgs.  =  373.24177  grams  =  0.373- 
241  kgs. 

1  av.  lb.  =  7000  grs.  =  350  apoth.  scruples  =  291.6667 
dwt.  =  256  av.  drs.  =  116.6667  apoth  drs.  =  16  av. 
078.  =  14.583333  apoth.  or  troy  ozs.  =  1.215277  apoth. 
or  troy  lbs.  =  463592.427  mgs.  =  453.69242  grams  = 
0.453592  kgs. 

1  mg.  =  0.015432  grs.  =  0.0007716  apoth.  scruple3  = 
0.00064301  dwt.  =  0.0005643833  av.  drs.  =  0.000257 
apoth.  drs.  =  0.000035  av.  ozs.  =  O.O0OOS2  apoth.  or 
troy  ozs.  =  0.000.002  apoth.  or  troy  lbs.  =  0.000002 
av.  lbs.  =  0.001   grams  =  0.000001   kgs. 

1  gram  =15.432356  grs.  =  0.771618  apoth.  scruples 
=  0.64301485  dwt.  =  0.5643833  av.  drs.  =  0.257205 
apoth.  drs.  =  0.035273  av.  ozs.  =  0.0351507  apoth. 
or  troy  ozs.  =  0.002679  apoth.  or  troy  Iba.  =  0.002204 
av.  lbs.  =  1000  mgs.  =  0  001  kgs. 

1  kg.  =  15432.356  grs.  =  771.6178  apoth.  scruples  = 
=  643.01485  dwt.  =  564.38332  av.  drs.  =  257.20594 
apoth.  drs  =35.27396  av.  ozs.  =  32.150742  apoth. 
or  troy  ozs.  =  2.679228  apoth.  or  troy  lbs.  =  2.204622 
av.  lbs.  =  1000000  mgs.  =  1000  grams. 


UNITS  OF  MASS  GREATER  THAN  AVOIRDUPOIS  OUNCES. 


1  av.  oz.  =  0.0625  av  lbs.  =  0.000625  short  owt.  = 
0.00003125  short  tons  =  0.00002790179  long  tons  = 
0.02834953  kgs  =0.00002834953  metric  tons. 

1  av.  lb.  =  16  av.  ozs.  =  0.01  short  cwt.  =  0.0005 
short  tons  =  0.0004464286  long  tons  =  0  4535924277 
kgs.  =  0  00045359243  metric  tons. 

1  short  cwt.  =  1600  av.  ozs.  =  100  av.  lbs.  =  0.05 
short  tons  =  0.04464286  long  tons  =  45.359243  kgs  = 
0.045359243  metric  tons. 

1  short  ton  =  32000  av.  ozs.  =2000  av.  lbs.  =  20 


short  cwt.  =  0.8928571  long  tons  =  907.18486  kgs.= 
0.90718486  metric  tons. 

1  long  ton  =  35840  av.  ozs.  =  2240  av.  lbs.  =  22.4 
short  cwt.  =  1.12  short  tons  =  1016.04704  kgs.= 
1.01604704  metric  tons. 

1  kg.  =  35.273957  av.  ozs.  =  2.20462234  av.  lbs.  = 
0.022046223  short  cwt.  =  0.0011023112  short  ton3  = 
0  0009842064  long  tons  =  0.001  metric  tons. 

1  metric  ton  =  35273.957  av  ozs.  =  2204.62234  av. 
lbs.  =  22.046223  short  cwt.  =  1.1023112  short  tons^ 
0.98420640  long  tons  =  1000  kgs. 


COMPARISON    OF   IV3ETREC    AND    CUSTOMARY    UNSTS, 

1    TO    9. 

Tiiphpt!        Milli- 
incnes.    meters. 

Yards.       Meters. 

Rods.       Meters. 

Square   Sq.  Centi- 
Inches.      meters. 

Square      Square 
Feet.        Meters. 

0.039  37  =  1 

1  =  0  914  402 

0.198  838  =  1 

0.155  00  =  1 

1  =  0.092  90 

0.078  74  =  2 

2  =  1  828  804 

0  397  677  =  2 

0.310  00  =  2 

2  =  0.185  81 

0  118  11  =  3 

3  =  2  743  205 

0.596  515  =  3 

0.465  00  =  3 

3  =  0.278  71 

0.167  48  =  4 

4  =  3  657  607 

0  795  354  =  4 

0.620  00  =  4 

4  =  0.371  61 

0.196  85  =  5 

5  =  4  573  009 

0  994  192  =  5 

0.775  00  =  5 

5  =  0.464  52 

0.236  22  =  6 

6  =  5  486  411 

1  193  030  =  6 

0.930  00  =  6 

6  =  0  557  42 

0.275  59  =  7 

7  =  6  400  813 

1  391  869  =  7 

1.085  00  =  7 

•7  =  0  650  32 

0  314  96  =  8 

8  =  7  315  215 

1  590  707  =  8 

1.240  00  =  8 

8=0  743  23 

0.354  33  =  9 

9  =  8.229  616 

1  789  545  =  9 

1.395  00  =  9 

9  =  0  836  13 

1=  25.4001 

1093  611  =  1 

1  =  5.029  21 

1=  6' 452 

10  764  =  1 

2=  60.8001 

2.187  222  =  2 

2  =  10.058  42 

2  =  12  903 

21.528  =  2 

3=   76.2002 

3  280  833  =  3 

3  =  15  087  63 

3=19  355 

32.292  =  3 

4  =  101  6002 

4.374  444  =  4 

4  =  20.116  84 

4  =  25.807 

43.055  =  4 

5  =  127  0003 

6.468  056  =  5 

5  =  25  146  05 

5  =  32.258 

53.819  =  5 

6  =  152  4003 

6.561  667  =  6 

6  =  30  175  26 

6  =  38  710 

64.583  =  6 

7  =  177  8004 

7  655  278  =  7 

7  =  35.204  47 

7  =  45.161 

75.347  =  7 

8  =  203.2004 

8  748  889  =  8 

8  =  40  233  68 

8  =  51  613 

86  111  =  8 

9  =  228.6005 

9.842  500  =  9 

9  =  45.262  89 

9  =  68.065 

96.875  =  9 

Square     Square 

Square      Sq   Kilo- 

Cubic     Cu  Centi- 

Cubic          Cubic 

cubic         Cubic 

'    Yards.     Meters. 

Miles,        meters. 

Inches       meters 

Feet.         Meters. 

Yards.       Meters. 

1  =  0  8361 

0.3861 =  1 

0  061  02  =  1 

1  =  0  028  317 

1  =  0  7646 

2  =  1  6723 

0  7722  =  2 

0.122  05  =  2 

2  =  0.056  634 

2=15291 

3  =  2  5084 

1  1583  =  3 

0  183  07  =  3 

3  =  0  084  951 

3  =  2  2937 

4  =  3.3445 

1  5444  =  4 

0  244  09  =  4 

4  =  0.113  26S 

4  =  3  0582 

5  =  4.1807 

1  9305  =  5 

0  305  12  =  5 

5  =  0.141  585 

5  =  3.8228 

6  =  5.0168 

2.3166  =  6 

0  366  14  =  6 

6  =  0  169  902 

6  =  4.5874 

7  =  5  8529 

2.7027  =  7 

0.427  16  =  7 

7  =  0.198  219 

7  =  5  3519 

8  =  6  6890 

3.0888  =  8 

0  488  19  =  8 

8  =  0  226  536 

8=6.1165 

9  =  7.5252 

3.4749  =  9 

0.549  21  =  9 

9  =  0.254  853 

9  =  6.8810 

1.1960  =  1 

1=  2  5900 

1=   16  3872 

35  314  =  1 

1  3079  =  1 

2.3920  =  2 

2=  5.1800 

2=   32.7743 

70.629  =  2 

2  6159  =  2 

3.5880  =  3 

3=   7  7700 

3=   49.1615 

105  943  =  3 

3  9238  =  3 

4.7839  =  4 

4  =  10.3600 

4=   65  5486 

141258  =  4 

5  2318  =  4 

6.9799  =  5 

5  =  12  9500 

5=81  9358 

176.672  =  5 

6  5397  =  5 

7.1759  =  6 

6  =  15  5400 

6=   98  3230 

211.887  =  6 

7  8477  =  6 

8.3719  =  7 

7  =  18  1300 

7  =  114.7101 

247  201  =  7 

9  1556  =  7 

9.5679  =  8 

8  =  20  7200 

8=131.0973 

282.516  =  8 

10  4635  =  8 

10.7639  =  9 

9  =  23.3100 

9  =  147.4845 

317.830  =  9 

11.7715  =  9 
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s:t^.  "t-« 

Cubic     T  :,„„ 
Feet.     ^^^^^^ 

U.S  Fluid     Milli- 

U.S.FIuld     Milli- 

U.S.  Dry    T  n^ 
Quarts:      ^"^^™- 

Drams.      liters. 

Ouncea       liters. 

1  =  0  016  386  1 

1=  28  316 

0  270  52  =  1 

0  033  815  =  1 

0  9081  =  1 

2  =  0.032  773  4 

2=   56  633 

0  541  04  =  2 

0.067  629  =  2 

18162=5  2 

3  =  0.049  160  2 

3=   84  949 

0  81155  =  3 

0  101  444  =  3 

2  7243  =  3 

4  =  0  065  546  9 

4  =  113.265 

1  082  07  =  4 

0.135  259  =  4 

3.6324  =  4 

5=0.081933  6 

5=141581 

1  352  59  =  5 

0.169  074  =  5 

4  5405  =  5 

6  =  0.098  320  3 

6  =  169.898 

1623  11  =  6 

0  202  888  =  6 

5  4486  =  6 

7  =  0.114  707  0 

7=198  214 

1893  63  =  7 

0  236  703  =  7 

0  3567  =  7 

8  =  0.131  093  8 

8=226  530 

2  164  14  =  8 

0  270  518  =  8 

7.2648  =  8 

9  =  0.147  480  5 

9  =  254.846 

2.434  66  =  9 

0.304  333  =  9 

81729  =  9 

61.025=1 

0  035  315=1 

1=  3  6966 

1=  29  573 

I  = 1  1011 

122.050=2 

0.070  631 =  2 

2=  7  3932 

2  =  69  146 

2  =  2  2024 

183  075  =  3 

0.105  946  =  3 

3  =  110898 

3=  88.719 

3  =  3  3036 

244  100  =  4 

0.141  262  =  4 

4  =  14  7865 

4  =  118  292 

4  =  4  4048 

305  125  =  5 

0.176  577  =  5 

5=18  4831 

5  = 147  865 

5  =  5  5060 

366  150  =  6 

0  211  892  =  6 

6  =  22  1797 

6  =  177  437 

6  =  F.6072 

427  175  =  7 

0.247  208  =  7 

7  =  25  8763 

7  =  207  010 

r  =  7.7084 

488  200  =  8 

0  282  523  =  8 

8  =  29.5729 

8  =  236  583 

S  =  8  8096 

649.225  =  9 

0.317  839  =  9 

9  =  33.2695 

9  =  266.156 

9  =  9.9108 

pic^.    i-'-tera' 

Graina.    Grama. 

Apoth.      rrama 

Drams.    Grams. 

ol^^es.     Grams. 

Avolrdu-      r^rnma 

pois  Ozs.    Grams. 

0.113  51=1 

1  =  0  064  799 

0  257  21  =  1 

0  032  151  =  1 

0  035  274  =  1 

0.227  03  =  2 

2  =  0  129  598 

0  514  41  =  2 

0.064  301  =  2 

0.070  548  =  2 

0  340  54  =  3 

3  =  0.194  397 

0  771  62  =  3 

0  096  452  =  3 

0  105  822  =  3 

0  454  05  =  4 

4  =  0.259  196 

1  028  82  =  4 

0  128  603  =  4 

0  141  096  =  4 

0  567  56  =  5 

5  =  0.323  995 

1286  03  =  5 

0  160  754  =  5 

0  176  370  =  5 

0.681  08  =  6 

6  =  0.388  794 

1  543  24  =  6 

0.192  904  =  6 

0  211  644  =  6 

0  794  59  =  7 

7  =  0.453  592 

1  800  44  =  7 

0  225  055  =  7 

0  246  918  =  7 

0.908  10  =  8 

8  =  0.518  391 

2  057  65  =  8 

0  257  206  =  8 

0.282  192  =  8 

1.021  61  =  9 

9  =  0.583  190 

2.314  85  =  9 

0.289  357  =  9 

0  317  466  =  9 

1=  8.810 

15.4324  =  1 

1=  3  8879 

I  =   31  103 

1=  28  350 

2  =  17.619 

30.8647  =  2 

2=   7  7759 

2  =  62  207 

2=  56  699 

3  =  26.429 

46.2971  =  3 

3=116638 

3=  93  310 

3=  85  049 

4  =  35.238 

61.7294  =  4 

4=15  5517 

4  =  124  414 

4  =  113  398 

6  =  44.048 

77.1618  =  5 

5=19  4397 

5=155  517 

5  =  141748 

6=52.857 

92.5941 =  6 

6  =  23  3276 

6=186  621 

6  =  170  097 

7  =  61.667 

108  0265  =  7 

7  =  27  2155 

7  =  217.724 

7  =  198.447 

8  =  70.477 

123  4589  =  8 

8  =  31  1035 

8  =  248.828 

8  =  226  798 

9  =  79.286 

138.8912  =  9 

9  =  34.9914 

I               9  =  279.931 

9  =  255.146 

LENGTH— HUNDREDTHS  OF  AN  INCH  TO  MILLIMETERS. 
From  1  to  99  Hundredths 


Hun- 
flredths 
Of  an  in. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
20 
30 
40, 

50 
60 
70 
80 
90 

0 

2.540 

5  080 

7.620 

10.160 

12  700 
15  240 
17  780 
20  320 
22.860 

2  254 
2.794 
5.334 
7.874 
10.414 

12.954 
15  494 
18  034 
20.574 
23.114 

0.508 
3.048 
5  588 
8.128 
10  668 

13.208 
15.748 
18.288 
20  828 
23.368 

0  762 
3  302 
5.842 
8.382 
10.922 

13  462 
16.002 
18  542 
21  082 
23.622 

1  016 
3  556 
6  096 
8  636 
11.176 

13.716 
16  256 
18.796- 
21.336 
23.876 

1  270 
3  SIO 
6  350 
8  880 
11.430 

13.970 
16.510 
19.050 
21  590 
24.130 

1  524 
4  064 
6  604 
9  144 
11  684 

14  224 

18  764 

19  304 
21  844 
24.384 

1.778 
4  318 
6  858 
9  398 
11  938 

14  478 
17.018 
19  558 
22  098 
24.638 

2.032 
4  572 
7.112 
9.652 
12.192 

14  732 
17.272 
19  812 
22  352 
24.892 

2  286 

4  826 

7.366 

9  906 

12.446 

14  986 
17.526 
20  066  ■ 
22  606 
25 . 146 

LENGTH— MILLIMETERS  TO  DECIMALS  OF  AN  INCH. 
From  1  to  99  Units 


Milli- 
meters. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 
20 
30 
40 

60 
60 
70 
80 
90 

0 

0  3937 
7874 

1  1311 
1  5748 

1  9685 

2  3622 

2  7559 

3  1496 
3 . 5433 

0  0393 
.4330 
.8267 

1  2204 
1.6141 

2.0078 
2.4015 
2.7952 
3.1889 
3.582G 

0  0787 
.4724 
.8661 

1  2598 
1.6535 

2.0472 

2  4409 

2  8346 

3  2283 
3.6220 

0.1181 

5118 

9055 

1  2992 

1.6929 

2.0866 
2 . 4803 
2.8740 
3  2677 
3. 65 J  4 

0.1574 

.5511 

.9448 

1.3385 

1.7322 

2  1259 
2  5196 

2  9133 

3  3070 
3,700Z_ 

0.1988 
.5905 
.9842 

1  3779 
1.7716 

2.1653 

2  5590 

2  9527 

3  3464 
3.7401 

0.2362 
6299 
1  0236 
1.4173 
1.8110 

2.2047 
2 . 5984 
2.9921 
3  3858 
3.7795 

0.27.55 
.6092 
1.0692 
1.4566 
1.8503 

2  2440 

2  6377 
3.0314 

3  4251 
3.8188 

0.3149 

.7086 

1.1023 

1  4960 
1.8897 

2  2834 

2  6771 
3.0708 

3  4645 
3.8582 

9 


0.3543 
7480 
1.1417 
1  5354 
1  9291 


3228  1 
7165 
1102 
5039 
,8976 


Though  the  figures  In  the  above  table  do  not  extend  beyond  99  units  they  serve  as  a  full  and  suSaclent 
basis  for  calculations  extending  to  any  degree  beyond.  The  same  statement  Is  applicable  to  any  ol  tli8 
metric  tables  printed  In  this  Almanac. 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE  VARIOUS  TONS  AND  POUNDS  IN  USE  IN  THE  U.  S. 


Troy  Pounds. 

Avoirdupois 

Lb8 

Kilograms. 

Short  Tons. 

Long  Tons. 

Metric  Tons. 

1 

0  822 

857 

0  373  24 

0  000  411 

43 

0.000  367 

35 

0.000  373  24 

2 

1.645 

71 

0  746  48 

0.000  822 

86 

0.000  734 

69 

0  000  746  48 

3 

2.468 

57 

1   119  73 

0  001  234 

29 

0.001    102 

04 

0  001   119  73 

4 

3.291 

43 

1  492  97 

0  001  645 

71 

0  001  469 

39 

0.001  492  97 

6 

4.114 

29 

1  866  21 

0.002  057 

14 

0  001  836 

73 

0.001  866  21 

6 

4.937 

14 

2  239  45 

0  002  468 

57 

0  002  204 

08 

0.«02  239  45 

7 

5  760 

00 

2  612  69 

0  002  880 

00 

0  002  571 

43 

0  002  612  69 

8 

6  582 

86 

2.985  93 

0  003  291 

43 

0  002  938 

78 

0.002  985  93 

9 

7.405 

71 

3  359  18 

0.003  702 

86 

0  003  306 

12 

0.003  359  18 

1.215 

28 

1 

0  453  59 

0.0005 

0  000  4-46 

43 

0.000  453  09 

2.430 

56 

2 

0  907   18 

0  0010 

0  000  892 

86 

0.000  907   18 

3  645 

83 

3 

1.360  78 

0.0015 

0  001   339 

29 

0.001  360  78 

4.861 

11 

4 

1  814  37 

0  0020 

0  001  785 

71 

0  001  814  37 
0  002  267  96 

6  076 

39 

5 

2.267  96 

0.0025 

0  002  232 

14 

7.291 

67 

6 

2.721  55 

0  0030 

0  002  678 

57 

0  002  721  55 

8  506 

94 

7 

3.175  15 

0  0035 

0.003  125 

00 

0.003  175  15 

9  722 

22 

8 

3  628  74 

0  0040 

0  003  571 

43 

0  003  628  74 

10  937 

50 

9 

4.082  33 

0.0045 

0  004  017 

86 

0  004  082  33 

2  679 

23 

2.204 

62 

1 

0.001   102 

31 

0.000  984 

21 

0  001 

6  358 

46 

4.409 

24 

2 

0  002  204 

62 

0.001  968 

41 

0.002 

8  037 

69 

6.613 

87 

3 

0  003  306 

93 

0.002  952 

62 

0.003 

10  716 

91 

8  818 

49 

4 

0.004  409 

24 

0.003  936 

83 

0.004 

13  937 

50 

11  023 

11 

5 

0  005  511 

50 

0.004  921 

03 

0.005 

16  075 

37 

13.227 

73 

6 

0  006  613 

87 

0.005  905 

It 

0.006 

18  754 

60 

15.432 

36 

7 

0.007  716 

18 

0.006  889 

0-997 
0.008 

21  433 

83 

17.636 

98 

8 

0.008  818 

49 

0.007  873 

65 

24  113 

06 

19.841 

60 

9 

0.009  920 

SO 

0.008  857 

86 

0.009 

2430.56 

2000 

907  18 

1 

0.892  87 

0.907  18 

4881   11 

4000 

1814.37 

2 

1.785  71 

1.814  37 

7291  67 

6000 

2721  55 

3 

2.678  57 

2.721  55 

9722  22 

8000 

3628.74 

4 

3.571  43 

3.628  74 

12  152  78 

10  000 

4535  92 

5 

4.464  29 

4.635  92 

14  583  33 

12  000 

6443.11 

6 

5.357  14 

5.443  11 

17  013.89 

14  000 

6350  29 

7 

6.250  00 

6.360  29 

19  444.44 

16  000 

7257.48 

8 

7.142  86 

7.257  48 

21  875  00 

18  000 

8164.66 

9 

8.030  71 

. 

8.164  66 

2722  22 

2240 

1016  05 

1   12 

1 

1.016  05 

6444  44 

4480 

2032  09 

2.24 

2 

' 

2.032  09 

8166  67 

6720 

3048  14 

3  36 

3 

3.048  14 

10  888  89 

8960 

4064  19 

4  48 

4 

4  064  19 

13  611   11 

1  200 

5080  24 

5.60 

5 

5.080  24 

16  333.33 

13  440 

6096.28 

6.72 

a 

6.096  28 

19  055  56 

15  680 

7112  32 

7.84 

7 

7.112  32 

21  777  78 

17  920 

8128  38 

8  69 

8 

8.128  38 

24  500.00 

20  160 

9144  42 

10.08 

9 

9.144  42 

2679  23 

2204.62 

1000 

1   102  31 

0  984  21 

1 

6358  46 

4409  24 

2000 

2  204  62 

1.968  41 

2 

8037.69 

6613.87 

3000 

3.306  93 

2  952  62 

3 

10  716.91 

8818.49 

4000 

4.409  24 

3.936  83 

4 

13  937.50 

11  023.11 

5000 

5.511  56 

4.921  03 

5 

16  075  37 

13  227  73 

6000 

6  613  87 

5  905  24 

6 

18  754.60 

15  432  36 

7000 

7  716  18 

6  889  44 

7 

21  433.83 

17  636  98 

8000 

8  818  49 

7.873  65 

8 

24  113.06 

19  841.60 

9000 

9.920  80 

8.857  86 

9 

COMPARISON     OF     PRICES. 


Francs        Dollars 

Francs         Dollars 

Francs        Dollars 

Francs        Dollars 

Shillings      Dollars 
Per  Brit.     Per  U.  S. 

Per  Kilo-    Per  Avs. 

Per              Per 

Per         Per  U.  S. 

Per  Hec-          Per 

gram          Pound. 

Meter.         Yard 

Liter.        Llq.  Gal. 

tollter.        Bushel. 

Imp  Gal.     Liq   Gal. 

1=0.088 

1=0  176 

1  =  0  731 

1=0  068 

1  =  0  203 

2  =  0  175 

2  =  0  353 

2=1  461 

2  =  0  136 

2  =  0  405 

3  =  0  263 

3  =  0  529 

3  =  2   192 

3  =  0  204 

3  =  0  608 

4  =  0  350 

4  =  0  706 

4  =  2  922 

4  =  0  272 

4  =  0  810 

5  =  0  438 

5  =  0  882 

5  =  3.653 

5  =  0  340 

5=1  013 

6  =  0  525 

6=1  059 

6  =  4  383 

6  =  0  408 

6=1.216 

7  =  0  613 

7  =  1  235 

7  =  5.114 

7  =  0  476 

7=1.418 

8  =  0  700. 

8  =  1  412 

8  =  5.845 

8  =  0.544 

8-1.621 

9  =  0.788 

9=1  588 

9  =  6  575 

9  =  0.612 

9=1  824 

11.423  =  1 

5  656=1 

1   369  =  1 

14.704=1 

4  936=1 

22.843  =  2 

11  333  =  2 

2  738  =  2 

29  407  =  2 

9  871  =  2 

34  2S9  =  3 

16  999  =  3 

4  106  =  3 

44  111  =  3 

14  807  =  3 

45.692  =  4 

22  666  =  4 

5  475  =  4 

58.815  =  4 

19  742  =  4 

57  115  =  5 

28  332  =  5 

6  844  =  5 

73  519  =  5 

24  678  =  5 

68  537  =  6 

33  998  =  6 

8  213  =  6 

88  222  =  6 

29  613  =  6 

79.960  =  7 

39  665  =  7 

9  582  =  7 

102  926  =  7 

34  549  =  7 

91  383  =  8 

45  331  =  8 

10  950  =  8 

117  630  =  8 

39  484  =  8 

102.806  =  9 

50.997  =  9 

12  319  =  9 

132.334  =  9 

44.420  =  9 

Test  List  of  Words  to  Define. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES— COTUinued. 


Marks         Dollars 

Marks         Dollars 

Marks         Dollars 

Marks        Dollars 

Shillings      Dollars 

Per  Kilo-    Per  Avs. 

Per              Per 

Per         Per  U.  S. 

Per  Hec-          Per 

Per  Brit.     Per  U.  S. 

gram.         Pound. 

Meter.          Yard. 

Liter.       Liq.  Gal 

tollter.        Bushel. 

Bufihfil.       Bushel. 

1  =  0.108 

1  =  0  218 

1  =  0  901 

1=0.084 

1  =  0.236 

2  =  0  216 

2  =  0  435 

2=1  802 

2  =  0  168 

2  =  0  472 

3  =  0.324 

3  =  0.653 

3  =  2.703 

3  =  0  252 

3  =  0  707 

4  =  0.432 

4  =  0  871 

4  =  3  604 

4  =  0.335 

4  =  0.943 

5  =  0.540 

5=1.088 

6  =  4  505 

5  =  0.419 

5=1.179 

6  =  0.648 

6=1.306 

6  =  5 . 405 

6  =  0  503 

6=1  415 

7  =  0  756 

7=1  523 

7  =  6  306 

7  =  0  687 

7  =  1.650 

8  =  0.864 

8=1  741 

8  =  7  207 

8  =  0.671 

8=1.886 

9  =  0.972 

9  =  1.959 

9  =  8 . 108 

9  =  0.755 

9  =  2 . 122 

9.263  =  1 

4.595=1 

1   110=1 

11  924=1 

4.241=1 

18.526  =  2 

9.190  =  2 

S  220  =  2 

23.847  =  2 

8 . 483  =  2 

27.789  =  3 

13.785  =  3 

S  3:i0  =  3 

35.771=3 

12.724  =  3 

37.052  =  4 

18.380  =  4 

4  440  =  4 

47.694  =  4 

16.966  =  4 

46.316  =  5 

22  975  =  5 

6   550  =  5 

59.618  =  5 

21.207  =  5 

65.579  =  6 

27  .  570  =  6 

6  360  =  6 

71   542  =  6 

25.449  =  6 

64.842  =  7 

32.165  =  7 

7  770  =  7 

83.465  =  7 

29.690  =  7 

74  105=8 

36.760  =  8 

8  880  =  8 

95.389  =  8 

33.932  =  8 

83.368  =  9 

41.355  =  9 

9.990=3 

107.312  =  9 

38,173  =  9 

CARE  OF  THE  EYES  O^  SCHOOL.  CHSLDREN. 

By  Wm.  Merle  Carhaht,  M.  D.,  Bureau  oi  Child  Hygiene,  N.  Y.  City  Dept.  oi  Healtb. 

One  ol  the  most  important  things  In  a  child's  school  ilfe  !s  the  comfortable  and  ei&lclent  use  of  liis 
eyes  for  his  work  in  school.  Nothing  handicaps  a  cliild's  progress  in  education  more  than  poor  eye.sif:i.i. 
It  Is  often  a  waste  of  time  to  send  a  child  to  school  when  he  is  unable  to  keep  up  with  his  class  because  of 
defective  vision.  Quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  who  are  left  back  in  school  and  forced  to  go  over 
a  term  a  second  time  are  those  whose  sight  could  easily  be  corrected  with  proper  glasses.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  defective  eyesight  which  are  found  among  school  children. 

The  most  common  variety,  is  excessive  farsightedness  or  hypermetropia  as  It  is  technically  called. 
In  this  variety,  the  child's  eyes  are  natairally  focusjd  lor  diritant  vision,  and  in  order  to  see  at  all  clearly  any 
length  of  time  for  reading  and  writing,  certain  little  muscles  within  the  eyeball  must  change  the  optical  focus 
of  the  eyes  and  bring  It  nearer.  This  intensive  and  iavolun.'-ary  effort  to  accommodate  the  siijht  for  near 
means  a  constant  eyestrain  if  the  farsightedness  or  hyperrueciopia  i^  at  all  great  in  amount.  A  small  amount 
of  farsightedness  seems  natural  to  most  children,  and  i^  aa.bjly  borne  under  ordinary  circumstances,  without 
causing  any  sensations  of  eyestrain.  Unfortunately,  scho->l  'ife  demands  the  use  of  the  eyes  for  near  work 
for  quite  a  number  of  hours  each  day,  and  therefore  many  ciiiidren  even  with  moderate  farsiglitedness  require 
glasses  in  school  to  help  the  little  muscles  of  acoommodafioa  within  the  eyeball  to  hold  the  optical  focus 
near  enough  for  clear  vision  without  eyesti-aln  while  reading  \a6  writing  in  school. 

Another  variety  of  defective  eyesight,  fortunately  less  cojiimon  here  in  America,  Is  nearsightedness  or 
myooia.  The  myopic  child  does  not  see  clearly  for  di.stanoe,  but  can  see  clearly  for  near  by  holding  his 
book  or  paner  close  to  his  eyes.  The  nearsighted  eye  is,  however,  always  a  weak  eye  aud  often  a  diseased 
eye,  and  hence  using  such  an  eye  excessively  for  school  work  tends  to  cause  the  nearsightedness  to  become 
worse  and  worse.  By  the  timely  use  of  glasses,  this  tenderxy  to  what  is  called  progressive  myopia,  can  be 
usually  checked  or  avoided.  In  addition,  the  use  of  proper  glasses  restores  the  distant  vision  in  many 
cases  to  approximately  normal  sight. 

A  third  variety  of  defective  eyesight  Is  what  Is  called  as-tigmatlsm.  Astigmatism  is  an  irregular  shape 
of  the  eyeball,  so  that  the  eyeball  is  flattened  in  one  direction  more  than  in  other  directions.  Tlie  most 
frequent  form  of  astigmatism  found  in  chUdreu  is  that  in  which  the  front  part  of  the  eyeball  Is  flattened 
from  above  downwards,  but  the  eyeball  can  be  distorted  from  its  normally  spherical  shape  at  almost  any 
conceivable  axis.  This  distortion  of  the  shape  of  the  eyeb.aM  causes  the  rays  of  light  to  be  diffused  over  a 
considerable  area  of  the  back  part  of  the  interior  of  the  eyeball,  which  we  call  the  retina.  Instead  of  being 
brought  to  a  sliarp  central  focus,  as  is  required  for  clear  vi."5ion.  In  order  to  prevent  the  blurred  vision  caused 
by  astigmatism,  the  little  muse  es  of  accommodation  must  contract  constantly  and  effect  a  coiTection  of 
this  astigmatic  distortion  of  the  eyeba  1.  Since  the  accommodative  effort  to  obtain  clear  vision  is  exerted 
in  one  direction  only,  rather  than  sj-mmetricaliy,  as  in  liypermetropia,  astigmatism  is  very  apt  to  bring 
on  headaches,  red  lids  and  other  severe  symptoms  of  eyestrain  to  a  gre.iter  degree  than  occurs  in  simple 
farsightedness  without  astigmatism.  In  most  instani-cs,  astigmatism  is  found  to  occur  In  eyes  which  are 
also  either  farsighted  or  nearsighted,  but  it  can  occur  in  eyes  which  are  otlierwise  normal.  Continued 
use  of  the  eyes  for  a  long  time  at  close  work  is  harmful  to  a  child  even  with  perfect  eyes. 


TEST    L8ST    OF    VJOUaS    TO    DEF5KE. 

(By  Prof.  Lewis  M.  Terman  of  Stanford  Univ.) ' 


oranget 

bonfire 

roar 

gown 

tap 

scorch 

puddle 

envelop ' 

straw 

rule 

baste 

afloat 

eyelash 

copper 

health 

curse 

gUitar 

Abujty 
csbulary  oi 


mellow 

pork 

Impolite 

plumbing 

outward 

lecture 

dungeon 

southern 

noticeaWe 

muzzle 

quake 

civil 

treasury 

reception 

ramble 

skill 

misuse 


insure 

stave 

regard 

nerve 

crunch 

Juggler 

majesty 

brunette 

snip 

apish 

sportive 

hysterics 

Mars 

repose 

shrewd 

forfeit 

peculiarity 


coinage 

phllanthrops 

mosaic 

irony 

be^r.il 

lotus 

disproportionate 

drabble 

diianidated 

harpy 

charter 

embody 

conscientious 

infuse 

avarice 

flaunt 

artless 

declivity 

priceless 

fen 

swaddle 

ochre 

tolerate 

exaltation 

gelatinous 

incrustation 

depredation 

laity 

promontory 

selectman 

frustrate 

sapient 

milksop 

retroactive 

acliromatic 

ambergris ' 

casuistry 

paleology 

perfunctory 

precipitancy 

theosophy 

piscatorial 

sudorlflc 

parterre 

homunculua 

cameo 

ehagreen 

limpet    I 

complot 


to  give  seventy-five  definitions  from  the  above  list  Indicates  the  possesion  of  a  working  vc 
13,500  words  according  to  the  professor. 
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Roman  and  Arabic  Numerals. 


ANCIENT    CREEK    AND    ROMAN    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES. 

WITH  AMERICAN  EQUIVALKNTS. 
WEIGHTS.  . 

Tbe  Roman  libra  or  pound  =  10  oz.  18  pwt.  13  .5-7  sr..  Troy. 
The  Attica  mlna  or  pound  =  11  oz.  7  pwt.  16  2-7  gr.,  Troy. 
The  Attica  talent  (60  minse)  =  56  lbs.  11  oz.  0  pwt.  17  1-7  gr.,  Troy. 


DRY  MEASURE. 

The  Roman  modus  =  l  pk.  2-9  pint. 
The  Attic  choanlx  =  nearly  1  }4  pints. 
The  Attic  medimnus  =  4  plj.  6  1-10  pints. 

liquid' MEASURE. 

The  cotyle  =  a  little  over  }^i  pint. 
The  cyathus  =  a  little  over  1  'A  pints. 
The  cbud  =  a  little  over  6%  pints. 

LONG  MEASURE. 

Tie  Roman  too*-  =113-6  Inches. 
The  Roman  cubit  =  1  ft  6%  inches. 
The  Roman  pace  =  4  ft.  10  inches. 
The  Roman  furlong  =  604  ft.  10  inches. 
The  Roman  mile  =  4,835  feet. 

The  modern  drachma  equals  19.3  cents. 
Roman  aureus  was  worth  S4  50. 


The  Grecian  cubit  =  1  ft.  6  '4  inches. 
The  Grecian  furlong  =>  504  ft.  4  1-5  inches. 
The  Grecian  mile  =  4,030  feet. 

MONEY. 

The  quadrana  =  1  1-10  mills. 

The  33=1  3-10  mills. 

The  sestertius  =  3  58  4-  cents. 

The  sestertlum  {1.000  sestertii)  =535.80. 

The  denarius  =  14.35  +  cents. 

The  Attic  obolus  =  2.39  + cents. 

The  drachma  =  14.35  + cents 

The  mina  (100  drachmae)  =  314.35 +  . 

The  talent  (60  minse)  =  S861.00. 

The  Greek  stater  was  worth  S4;  the  Persian,  S5.35. 
Each  coin  was  of  silver,  composed  of  20  drachma, 
each  drachma  equal  in  value  to  19  H  cents,  Am- 
erican money. 

The  Greeli  stater  weighed  134.75  grains  avoirdupois.      The 


BIBLICAL    WEIGHTS    REDUOSO    TO    TROY    WEIGHT. 


Lbs. 

Oz. 

Pwt. 

Gr. 

The  Gerah,  one-twentieth  of  a  Shekel  T 

The  Bekah,  half  a  Sheliel ; 

0 
0 
0 

2 
125 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

0 
5 
10 
0 
0 

12 
0 

The  Shekel 

0 

The  Maneh  60  Shekels  .                           

0 

The  Talent,  50  Manehs,  or  3,000  Shekels 

0 

ELECTRICAL     UNITS    AND    THEIR    POPULAR    DEFINITIOf^S. 

The  watt  is  the  unit  expressing  electrical  energy  as  horsepower  (hp)  represents  energy  In  mechanics. 
It  is  the  sum  of  the  volt  (pressure)  times  ampere  (rate  of  flow).  Thus  2  volts  times  2  amperes  would  give 
you  4  watts.  Electrical  energy  is  sold  at  so  mucli  per  watt  hour  or  more  generally  at  a  given  amount  per 
kilowatt  hour — wliich  means  1,000  watt  hours.  This  may  represent  1  watt  for  1,000  hours  or  say  1,000 
watts  for  1  hour,  746  watts  are  equal  to  one  horsepower  or  inversely  1  kilowatt  (kw)  is  equal  to  1 M  horse- 
power. 

The  horsepower  represents  the  energy  required  to  lift  a  weight  of  33,000  pounds — 1  foot  in  1  minute  or 
550  lbs.  1  foot  in  1  second. 

The  ohm  is  the  unit  of  electrical  resistance  and  I'epresents  the  physical  property  of  a  material  which 
offers  a  resistance  to  the  flow  of  electricity  permitting  just  1  ampere  to  flow  at  1  volt  of  pressure.  For 
example,  1,000  feet  of  copper  wire  of  10  gauge  has  just  1  ohm  of  resistance  and  allows  the  flow  of  1  ampere 
Rt  1  volt.  

FOREIGN    MONEY    UNITS    Or    VALUE. 

English  Money:  4  farthings — 1  penny  (d);  12  pence — 1  shilling  (s);  20  shillings — 1  pound  (£).  21 
Shillings — one  guinea;  5  shillings — one  crown.  French  Money:  100  centimes — 1  franc.  German  Money: 
100  pfennig — 1  mark.  Russian  Money:  100  copecks — 1  ruble.  Austro-Hungarian  Money:  100 
heller — 1  krone  (crown). 

For  United  States  equivalents  see  "Foreign  Coins  valued  in  U.  S.  Money"  in  index. 


MEDICAL    SIGNS    ANES    ABCREVtATIONS. 

R  (Lat.  Becipe),  take;  sa,  of  each;  ft,  pound;  5  ,  ounce;  3  ,  drachm;  9.  scruple:  IT],.  mlDim,  or  drop; 
O  or  o,  pint;  I  5  ,  fluid  ounce;  f  3  ,  fluid  drachm;  as,  5  ss,  half  an  ounce;  5  1,  one  ounce.  5  Iss,  one  ounce 
and  a  half;  5  ij,  two  ounces;  gr.,  grain;  Q  S.,  as  much  as  sufficient;  Ft  Mist.,  let  a  mixture  be  made;  Ft. 
Haust.,  let  a  draught  be  made;  Ad.,  add  to;  Ad  lib.,  at  pleasure;  Aq  ,  water;  M.,  mix;  Mac,  macerate; 
Pulv  ,  powder;  PH.,  pill;  Solv.,  dissolve;  St.,  let  it  stand;  Sum.,  to  be  taken;  D.,  dose;  Dil ,  dilute;  Filt., 
filter;  Lot ,  a  wash;  Garg  ,  a  gargle;  Hor.  Decub.,  at  bed  time;  Inject.,  injection;  Gtt.,  drops;  ss,  one-half; 
Ess.,  essence. 

STANDARD    NEWSPAPER    E'.IEASURI^S. 

The  standard  Newspaper  Measure  as  recognized  and  now  in  general  use  is  13  ems  pica.  The  standard 
of  measurement  of  all  sizes  of  type  is  the  "em  quad,"  not  the  letter  "m."  The  basis  of  measurement  adopted 
by  the  International  Typographical  Union  is  the  lower-casS  alphabet,  from  "a"  to  "z"  inclusive,  and  the 
ems  used  are  the  same  body  as  the  type  measured. 


4H  Point. ...18  ems 
5      Point. ...  17  ems 

5H  Point 16  ems 

6      Point..  .  .15  cro.a 

7  Point 14  ems 

8  Point 14  ems 

9  Point 13  cmslU  Point 13  ems 

10  Point 13  ems(12  Point 13  ems 

ROMAN    AND    ARABIC    I^UTt^ERALS. 

1 1 

11..     2 

III 3 

^::::::::t 

VI 

VII.   .. 
VIII... 

IX 

X 

..   C 
..   7 
..   8 
..  9 
..10 

XI 11 

XII 12 

XIII 13 

XIV 14 

XV 15 

x\ 
x\ 

XI 
X3 

'^I 16 

ril 17 

^m....i8 

X...    .19 
C 20 

XXX ; 

XL ' 

L 

LX < 

LXX ' 

30 
10 
50 
30 

ro 

LXXX 

orXXG.   SO 

XC 90 

C 100 

CG 200 

CCC....300 
CCCC.   .400 

D 500 

DC 600 

DCC....700 

DCCC  800 
CM ...     900 
M.   ...    1000 
MM.... 2000 

Philippine  Weights  and  Measures. 
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KNOTS    AND    MILES. 

Ted  Statute  Mile  Is  5,280  feet.  The  British  Admiralty  Knot  or  Nautical  Mile  is  6,080  feet. 
The  Statute  Knot  is  6,082.66  feet,  and  la  generaHy  considered  the  standard.  The  number  of  feet  In  a 
statute  knot  is  arrived  at  thus:  The  circumference  of  the  earth  la  divided  into  360  degrees,  each  degree 
containing  60  knots  or  (360x60),  21,600  knots  to  the  circumference.  21,600  divided  into  131,385,45fr— 
the  number  of  feet  in  the  earth's  circumference — gives  6,082.66  feet — the  length  of  a  standard  mile. 


Ibiot 

=  1.151  miles 

4  knots 

2  knots 

=  2.303  miles 

5  knots 

Sknota 

=  3.454  mUes  10  knots 

=  4.606  mUeal  20  knots 
=  5.757  miles  25  knots 
■■  11.515  milesl   6  feet 


=  23.030  miles  1 600  feet 
=  28.787  miles     10  cables 
=  1  fathom      I 


=  1  cable 
■"l  knot 


THE 

ENGLISH    OR    AMERICAN    MILE 

VS,   OTHERS. 

SB 

sl 

§2 

.1^ 

1^ 

< 

Is 
1^ 

h 

m 

id 

§1 

m  O 

11' 

to 

English  Statute  Mile 

English  Geog.  Mile 

French  Kilometer 

German  Geog.  Mile 

Russian  Verst 

1.000 
1.150 
0.621 
4.610 
0.663 
4.714 

3  458 
7.021 
6.644 

4  682 
2.987 

0.867 
1.000 
0.540 
4  000 
0.575 
4.089 
3.000 
6.091 
5.764 
4  062 
2.592 

1.609 
1.855 
1.000 
7.420 
1.067 
7.586 
5.565 
il.299 
10.692 
7.536 
4.808 

0.217 
0.250 
0.135 
1.000 
0.144 
1.022 
0.750 
1.523 
1.441 
1.016 
0.648 

1.508 
1   738 
0.937 
6.953 
1.000 
7.112 
5.215 
10.589 
10.019 
7.078 
4.505 

0.212 
0.245 
0.132 
0.978 
0.141 
1.000 
0.734 
1.489 
1.409 
0.994 
0.634 

0.289 
0.333 
0.180 
1.333 
0.192 
1.363 
1.000 
2.035 
1.921 
1.354 
0.864 

0.142 
0.164 
0.088 
0.657 
0.094 
0.672 
0.493 
1.000 
0  948 
0.667 
0.425 

0.151 
0.169 
0  094 
0.694 
0  100, 
0.710 
0.520 
1.067 
1.000 
0.705 
0.449 

0  213 
0.24.6 
0.133 
0.985 
0.142 
1.006 
0.738 
1.499 
1.419 
1.000 
0.638 

6.335 
0.386 
0.208 
1.543 
0.222 

Austrian  Mile 

1.578 

Dutch  Ure 

1.157 

Norwegian  Mile 

Swedish  Mile  

2.350 
2  224 

Danish  Mile 

1.567 

Swiss  Stunde 

1.000 

The  English  Statute  Mile  is  the  same  as  the  American — 1,760  yds.,  or  5,280  ft. 

U.    S.    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES. 

Apothecaries' Weight:  20  grains  =  1  scruple;  3  scruples  =  1  dram;  8  drams  =  1  ounce;  12  ounces  » 
1  pound 

Avoirdupois  Weight  (short  ton) :  27  11-32  grains  =  1  dram;  16  drams  =  1  ounce;  16  ounces  =  1  pound; 
25  pounds  =  1  quarter;   4  quarters  =  1  cwt.;   20  cwt  =  1  ton. 

Avoirdupois  Weight  (long  ton):  27  1 1-32  grams  =  1  dram ;  16  drams  =  1  ounce;  16  ounces  =  1  pound; 
112  pounds  =  1  cwt  ;   20  cwt.  =  1  ton. 

Troy  Weight:    24  grains  =  1  pennyweight;   20  pennyweights  =  1  ounce;    12  ounces  =  1  pound. 

Circular  Measure:  60  seconds  =1  minute:  60  minutes  =1  degree;  30  degrees  =1  Sign;  12  signs  = 
1  circle  or  circumference. 

Cutrtc  Measure:    1,728  cubic  inches  =  1  cubic  foot;   27  cubic  feet=  1  cubic  yard. 

Dry  Measure:    2  pints=  1  quart:   8  quarts  =  1  peck;  4  pecks=  1  bushel. 

Liquid  Measure:  4  gllls=l  pint;  2  plnts  =  l  quart;  4  quart3=l  gallon;  31H  gallons=l  barrel;  2 
barrels  =  1  hogshead 

Long  Measure:  12  inches  =  1  foot;  3  fcet=l  yard;  5H  yards  =1  rod  or  pole;  40  rods  =  l  furlong; 
8  furlongs  =  1  statute  mile  (1,760  yards  or  5,280  feet) ;   3  miles  =  1  league. 

Mariners'  Measure:  6  feet=l  fathom;  120  fathon:s=l  cable  length;  7i4  cable  lengths  =  1  mile; 
5,280  teet  =  1  statute  mile;   6,085  feet=  1  nautical  mile. 

Paper  Measure:  24  sheets  =  1  quire;  20  quires  =  1  ream  (480  sheets) ;  2  reams  =  1  bundle;  5  bundles  = 
1  bale. 

Square  Measure:  144  square  inches  =  1  square  foot ;  9  square  feet  =  1  square  yard;  30  'f  square  yards 
=  1  square  rod  or  perch;  40  square  rods=  1  rood;  4  roods=  1  acre;  640  acres=  1  square  mile;  36  square 
miles  (6  miles  square)  =  1  township. 

Time  Measure:  60  «econd3  =  1  minute;  60  minutes  =1  hour;  24  hours  =1  day;  7  days  =  l  week; 
365  days  =  1  year;  366  days  =  1  leap  year 

BRITISH    ME^ASISRES    AND    WEIGHTS. 

The  British  Imperial  bushel  is  about  3  per  cent,  larger  then  the  U.  S.  standard  bushel.  The  former 
contains  2219  36  cubic  inches,  and  is  defined  as  the  volume  of  80  pounds  of  pure  water,  at  62°  F,  when 
weighed  against  brass  weights  in  air  at  a  pressure  of  30  inches  of  mercury;  while  the  latter  measure  con- 
tains 2150  42  cubic  inches.  The  English  ton  is  2,240  lbs  avoirdupois,  the  same  as  the  long  ton,  or  shipping 
ton,  of  the  United  States.  The  English  hundredweight  is  112  lbs.  avoirdupois,  the  same  as  the  long  hundred- 
weight of  the  United  States.  The  English  stone  equals  one-eighth  hundredweight  of  112  lbs.,  or  14  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  * 

The  Imperial  gallon,  the  basis  of  the  system  of  capacity,  involves  an  error  of  about  1  part  in  1,836; 
10  lbs.  of  water  =.  277.123  cubic  inches. 


NAAfES. 


Pounds  of 
Water. 


Cubic  Inches. 


Litres. 


United  States' 
Equivalents. 


4  glUs 
2  pints 
2  quarts 
2  pottles 
2  gallons 
4  pecks 
4  bushels 
2  coombs 


=  1  pint.    . 
=  1  quart 
=  1  pottle  . 
=  1  gallon  . 
=i  1  peck . .   . 
=  1  bushel 
=  1  coomb. 
=  1  quarter . 


1.25 

2.5 

5 


10 

20 

80 

320 

640 


£ 


34  66 

69  32 

138.64 

277  27 

554  55 

2219.36 

8872 . 77 

17745.54 


.    0  56793 


.  13586 

2  27173 

4  54346 

9  08692 

36.34766 

145  39062 

290.7813 


1.20032  liquid  pints. 
1  20032      '•       quarts. 
2.40064      " 
1  20032-    "      gallons. 
1  03152  dry  pecks. 
1  03152    "     bushels. 
4  12606    " 
8.2521       " 


A  cu'olc  foot  of  pure  gold  weighs  1,210  pounds;  pure  silver,  655  pounds;  cast  iron,  450  pounds;  copper, 
550  pounds:  lead,  710  pounds;  pure  platinum,  1,220  pounds;   tin,  456  pounds;  aluminum,  163  pounds. 


PHILIPPINE    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES. 


1  palgada  (12  Unea) 
1  pie 
1  vara 
1  gantah 
1  caban 


.927    inch. 
11.125    inches. 
33.375    inches. 

.8796  gallon. 
21.991  gallons. 


1  libra  (16  onzo) 
1  arroba 
1  catty  (16  tael) 
1  pecul  (100  catty) 


1  0144  lb.  av. 

25.360    lb.  av. 

1.394    lb.  av. 

139.482    lb.  av. 
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First  Ship  to  Cross  Ocean  by  Steam. 


GRAIN  AND  SEED  BUSHEL  MEASURE. 

SHOWING    THE    LEGAL    NUMBER    OF  J»OUNDS    PER    BUSHEL. 


- 

1    w 

>-(  a 

60 
5fi 

J, 
X)  =8 

aq 

60 

56 

1 

a 

3  a 

is  t* 

60 
56 

60 
56 

6 

O 

60 
56 

C^  CO 

60 
56 

O03 

60 
56 

c3 

la 

60 
56 

& 

2 

60 
56 

60 
56 

C3 

00 
56 

A  to 

60 
56 

la 

60 
56 

60 
56 

<  w 

60 
56 

<v  o 

60 
56 

60 
56 

>  a 

60 
56 

Wheat 

60 

Corn — shelled 

56 

Corn — in  ear 

70 
32 

68 
32 

70 
32 

70 
32 

68 
32 

70 
32 

70 
32 

70 
32 

70 
32 

70 
32 

70 
32 

70 
32 

70 
32 

70 
32 

70 
32 

70 
32 

70 
32 

70 
32 

7(» 

Oats 

32 

Rye 

r,n 

56 

56 

56 

56 

,W 

5r; 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

66 

66 

Barley .  < 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

Kaflr  com • 

3S 

38 

38 

34 

.34 

34 

.34 

34 

56 
36 

.38 

56 
30 

56 
32 

56 
38 

56 
34 

56 
34 

Malt 

34 

34 

38 

34 

Tlmothv  seed   

45 
60 

45 
60 

45 
60 

45 
60 

45 
60 

45 
60 

42 
60 

42 
60 

45 
60 

45 
60 

45 
60 

45 
60 

42 
60 

45 
60 

60 
60 

44 
60 

45 
60 

46 
60 

45 

Clover  seed 

60 

Hungarian  grass  seed    .  .  . 

4S 

48 

50 

48 

50 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

.50 

50 

48 

48 

48 

44 

48 

48 

48 

Blue  grass  seed     

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

14 

14 

14 

Herap  seed 

-44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

,50 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

Millet  seed 

m 

50 

50 

50 

50 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

50 

50 

48 

48 

48 

50 

50 

48 

48 

Flax  seed 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

66 

56 

66 

66 

56 

Alfalfa  seed...    .            .    . 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

(>(» 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

Buckwheat 

52 

50 

48 

50 

50 

50 

42 

42 

52 

52 

52 

50 

42 

42 

52 

48 

48 

52 

52 

^  ' 

BUSHEL  WEIGHTS  WITH  PROPORTIONAL  WEIGHTS  FOR  SUBDIVISIONS. 

Bushel 
Weight 

IN  LB3. 

H  Bu.  1 

1  Peck.| 

34  Peck.  1 

H  Peck. 

1   Quart  1 

Bushel 
Weight 
IN  Lbs. 

H  Bu. 

1   Peck  ' 

'A  Peck. 

H  Peck. 

1  Quart. 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lbs 
0 

Ozs 
7 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lbs 

Ozs. 

4 

?, 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

45 

22 

8 

11 

4 

5 

10 

2 

13 

6  5 

8 

4 

0 

?. 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

46 

23 

0 

11 

8 

5 

12 

2 

14 

7 

10 

5 

0 

?, 

8 

4 

0 

10 

0 

5 

47 

23 

8 

11 

12 

5 

14 

2 

15 

7.5 

11   

5 

8 

2 

12 

6 

0 

11 

0 

5.5 

48 

24 

0 

12 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

8 

12  .    ... 

6 

0 

3 

0 

a 

0 

12 

0 

6 

50 

25 

<) 

12 

8 

6 

4 

3 

2 

9 

14   . 

7 

0 

3 

a 

12 

0 

14 

0 

7 

52   

26 

0 

13 

0 

6 

8 

3 

4 

10 

20     

10 

0 

5 

0- 

2 

a 

4 

0 

10 

54 

27 

0 

13 

8 

6 

12 

3 

6 

11 

22 

11 

0 

5 

8 

2 

12 

6 

0 

11 

55 

27 

8 

13 

12 

6 

14 

3 

7 

11.6 

23     

11 

8 

5 

12 

2 

14 

7 

0 

11  .5 

56 

28 

0 

14 

0 

7 

0 

3 

8 

12 

24     

12 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

a 

0 

12 

57 

28 

8 

14 

4 

7 

2 

3 

9 

12.6 

■25     

12 

8 

6 

4 

3 

2 

9 

0 

12.5 

58 

29 

0 

14 

8 

7 

4 

3 

10 

IH 

•26   .    ... 

13 

0 

6 

8 

3 

4 

10 

0 

13 

60 

30 

0 

15 

0 

7 

8 

3 

12 

14 

28     .... 

14 

0 

7 

0 

3 

8 

12 

0 

14 

62 

31 

0 

16 

8 

7 

12 

3 

14 

15 

30 

15 

0 

7 

8 

3 

12 

14 

0 

15 

64 

32 

0 

16 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

S2 

16 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

68 

34 

0 

17 

0 

8 

8 

4 

4 

2 

2 

33   

16 

8 

8 

4 

4 

2 

2 

I 

0  5 

70 

35 

0 

17 

8 

8 

12 

4 

6 

2 

S 

34   

17 

0 

8 

8 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

72   

36 

0 

18 

0 

9 

0 

4 

8 

2 

4 

35   .    ... 

17 

s 

8 

12 

4 

6 

2 

3 

1.5 

74 

37 

0 

18 

8 

9 

4 

4 

10 

2 

g 

36 

18 

0 

9 

0 

4 

8 

2 

4 

2 

75 

37 

8 

18 

12 

9 

6 

4 

11 

2 

5.5 

38   

19 

0 

9 

8 

4 

12 

2 

6 

H 

76 

38 

0 

19 

0 

9 

8 

4 

12 

2 

6 

39     

19 

8 

9 

12 

4 

14 

2 

7 

3.5 

80   

40 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

2 

8 

40   

20 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

2 

a 

4 

85 

42 

8 

21 

4 

10 

10 

5 

5 

2  110.5 

42   

21 

0 

10 

8 

5 

4 

2 

10 

5 

100 

50 

0 

25 

0 

12 

8 

6 

4     3      2 

43 

21 

8 

10 

12 

5 

6 

2 

11 

5.5 

130 

65 

0 

32 

8 

16 

4 

8 

2     4      1 

44 

22 

0 

11 

0 

5 

8 

2 

12 

6 

1 

1 

1 

FIRST    SHSP    TO    CROSS    OCEAN    BY    STEAM. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  transatlantic  steam  navigation  was  celebrated  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  May 
22,  the  date  when  the  Savannah,  the  first  ship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  propelled  by  steam  and  the  forerunner 
of  the  great  ocean  greyhounds  of  to-day,  sailed  fiom  that  port  for  Liverpool  on  her  historic  voyage.  The 
Savannah  was  built  at  New  York  City  and  was  launched  on  August  22,  1818.  She  vfas  mastered  by  the 
two  Rogerses — Caot.  Moses  Rogers  being  the  commander  and  Capt.  Stevens  Rogers  the  sailing  master. 
The  vessel  left  New  York  City  March  28,  1819,  and  arrived  in  this  city  for  the  first  time  on  April  12,  1819. 
May  22,  1819,  the  trip  across  the  A.tlantlc  was  startedjrom  this  port.  Everything  went  well  until  June 
17,  when  the  vessel  was  stopped  by  the  British  cutter  Kite,  whose  commander  thought  the  Savannah  was 
on  fire  and  stopped  her  to  assist  in  fighting  the  flames.  The  vessel  was  stopped  outside  Liverpool  by  an 
English  sloop  ol  w.or,  whose  commander  wished  the  American  vessel  to  display  the  British  colors  above 
Its  own.  Capt.  Rogers  refusad  and  threatened  the  British  ofQcer  with  a  boiling  water  bath  If  he  did  not 
leave  the  ship.     He  immediately  left. 

The  Savannah  docked  in  Liverpool  on  June  20,  after  completing  the  voyage  In  twenty-nine  days  and 
'eleven  hours.  Tao  engines  were  used  only  eighteen  days  on  the  trip.  The  entrance  of  the  Savannah  under 
full  steam  caused  excitemertt  in  Liverpool  and  while  the  vessel  remained  in  port  it  was  the  centre  of  interest. 
The  Savannah  then  proceeded  to  Stockholm  and  September  18  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  (now  Petrograd), 
where  she  was  inspected  by  the  American  and  foreign  Ministers  and  the  nobility.  The  ship  left  St.  Petersburg 
September  29,  1819,  and  arrived  in  Savannah  November  30,  after  an  absence  of  192  days.  This  was  the 
first  and  last  tiip  of  the  Savannah  across  the  Atlantic.  Afterward  her  engines  were  removed  and  she  was 
used  as  a,  sailing  vessel  between  New  York  and  Savannah.    She  was  wrecked  oS  Long  Island  in  1821. 

THE  WETTEST  PLACE  ON  EARTH. 

Cherrapongee,  in  Southwestern  Assam,  is  the  wettest  place  in  the  world.  In  1861  the  rainfall  there 
reached  905  inches.  Mean  annual  temperature  of  the  globe  is  about  59°  Fahr.  The  average  annual  rain- 
fall in  the  world  has  been  estimated  at  30  to  60  inches.  The  highest  temperatures  occur  in  Northern  Africa, 
in  the  Interior  of  Australia,  in  Southwestern  Asia,  and  In  Southwestern  North  America.  The  lowest  tem- 
perature recorded  in  the  Antarctic  by  Shackleton  was  57°  on  August  14,  1908  (U.  S.  Weather    Bureau). 

The  mean  annual  temp.,  and  annual  average  Inches  of  rainfall  in  clilef  cities  abroad  not  mentioned 
above  are,  respectively:  Alexandria,  Egypt,  69.0;  88;  Bagdad,  Arabia,  71.6;  9;  Bermuda,  72.0;  55;  Bombay, 
India,  77.7:  75;  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina,  62.8;  34;  Capetown,  So.  Africa,  62.0;  25;  Havana,  Cuba,  76.6, 
52;  Honolulu,  73.9;  39;  Jei-usalem,  60.6;  25;  Lima,  Peru,  66.7;  2;  Manila,  80.1;  76;  Melbourne,  Australia; 
57.0;  29;  Mexico  City.  59.7:  23;  Peking,  53.0;  25;  Toklo,  66.4;  58;  Vera  Cruz,  77.0;  180. 


Vision  of  Birds  and  Man,  Compared, 
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THE    CEREAL    QUARTER    IN    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

(Compiled  lor  the  Chicago  Board  ol  Trade  by  G.  J.  S.  Broorahall  of  the  British  Royal  Statistical  Society.) 
In  the  United  Kingdom  the  quarter  comprises  among  others  the  follomng  conventional  weights: 


Wheat  and  com  from  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of 
America,  from  Argentina, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand 

American  and  Canadian  oats. 

Wheat  from  Pacific  Coast  of 
U.  S.  A 

Califomlan  and  Oregon  barley 

Russian  wheat  from  Black 
Sea  and  Azoff,  always.   . . . 

Russian  wheat  from  Baltic. . . 

•Russian  corn  from  Black  Sea 


Lbs. 


480 
320 

500 

448 

492 
49G 
492 


Russian   barley 
Sea  and  Azoff . 

Russian  oa{s.. . , 


from    Black 


Russian  rye 

Danubian  wheat 

Danubian  corn — large  berry 
Danubian  corn — small  berry. 

Danubian  barley 

Danubian  rye 

German  wheat— from  Dantzig, 
500  lbs.:  all  others 


Lbs. 


400 
304 
320 

480 

480 

480 

49 

400 

480 

504 


Chilian  barley. . 

Chilian  wheat 

New  Zealand  oats  cif.  320  J 

lbs.;  on  Mark  Lane 1 

Argentine  oats    

Linseed,  American 

Linseed,  Russian 

Linseed,  Argentine 

Linseed,  Bombay     

Linseed,  Calcutta        


Lbs. 


448 
500 
320 
336 
304 
424 
424 
416 
416 
410 


•  If  shipped  from  Poll,  480  pounds. 


CANADA'S    NEW    WEIGHT    STANDARD. 

The  Inspection  and  ^ales  act  has  established  the  following  weights,  in  pounds,  by  the  bushel,  by  whlcb 
vegetables  must  be  sold  lii  Canada  when  sold  by  the  bushel:  Artichokes,;  56  beans,  60;  loots,  50;  blu  grass, 
seed,  14;  carrots,  50;  castor  beans,  40;  clover  seed,  60;  hemp  seed,  44;  onions,  50;  parsnips.,  47;  potatoes 
60;  timothy  seed,  48;  turnips,  50. 

Any  bag  of  vegetables  sold  as  such  shall  contain  the  number  of  Dominion  standard  pounds  rcnuirea 
by  the  law  as  shown  herewith:  Artichokes,  84;  beets,  75;  carrots,  75;  onions,  75;  parsnips,  65;  potatoes, 
90;  turnips,  75. 


DiSTANCS    TO    PLANT    TREES,    ETC. 

The  convenient  and  common  distances  are  given  herewith: 


Apples   

Apples,  dwarf  (Pdse.  stk  ) 
Apples, dwarf  (D'cin.stk  ) 

Pears 

Pears,  dwarf 

Plums 


Feet. 
30  to  50 

8  to  10 
12  to  25 
20  to  30 
10  to  15 
16  to  20 


Peaches 
Cherries. 
Apricots. 
Quinces. 
Pecans  . 
Grapes. . 


Feet. 

16  to  20 

16  to  25 

16  to  20 

8  to  14 

35  to  40 

8  to  10 

<. 

Currants 

Gooseberries 

Raspberries,  black. 
Raspberries,  red  . 
Blackberries. . . 
Strawberries 


Feet. 
4  to 
4  to 
3  to 

3  to 

4  to 
1  to 


NUMBER  OF  TREES  PER  ACRE  AT 
IH  feet  apart  each  way.  .  .  19,360 

IH  feet  by  2  feet 14,520 

2  feet  apart  each  way 10,890 

2  feet  by  3  feet 7,260 

2  feet  by  4  feet 5,445 

3  feet  apart  each  way   ....    4,840 

3  feet  by  4  feet 3,630 

4  feet  apart  each  way   .    . .    2,722 


DIFFERENT  DISTANCES. 


5  feet  apart  each  way   ....  1,742 

6  feet  apart  each  way   ....  1,210 

8  feet  apart  each  way 680 

10  feet  apart  each  way. .  . .  435 

12  feet  apart  each  way. . . .  302 

15  feet  apart  each  way.  . . .  200 

18  feet  apart  each  way. . . .  135 

20  feet  apart  each  way   ...  110 

22  feet  apart  each  way ....  90 


25  feet  apart  each  way 
30  feet  apart  each  way . 


70 

50 


Rows  6  ft.  apart  and  trees  1 

ft.  apart  in  the  row 7,260 

Rows  8  ft.  apart  and  trees  1 

ft.  apart  In  the  row   ....    5,445 

Rows  10  ft.  apart  and  trees 
1  ft  apart  in  the  row  . . . 


4,356 


QUANTITY  OF  SEED  USUALLY  ^OWN  PER  ACRE. 


Barley,  broad  ...       2  to  3  bus. 
Beans,  dwarf,  drlUg  1 H  bus. 
Beans,  pole,  hills. . .    10  to  12  qts. 

Beets,  hills   6  to  6  lbs. 

Broom  corn,  hills...  .8  to  10  qts. 

Buckwheat T. . .  1  bus. 

Cabbage  transp %  lb. 

Carrot  drills 3  to  4  lbs. 

Clover,  red,  alone. . .  12  to  20  lbs. 
white,  alone.  12  to  15  lbs. 
Lucerne    or 

Alfalfa 20  lbs. 

Corn,  hills. 12  to  16  qts. 

soiling 3  bus. 

Cucumber,  hills 2  lbs. 

Flax,  broadcast Wi  bus. 


Grass,  Ky.  blue 3  bus. 

Orchard 3  bus. 

Red  Top 3  bus. 

Timothy.    ..  .14  bus. 

"      Hung Ji  to  1  bus. 

"      Mixed  Lawn.  3  bus. 

Melon,  musk 2  to  3  lbs. 

Melon,  water,  hills.  .4  to  5  lbs. 

MUlet,  common %  to  1  bus. 

Oats,  broaddast 2  to  3  bus. 

Onion,  drills 5  to  6  lbs. 

"     for  sets,  drills.  .30  lbs. 

"     sots,  drills 6  to  12  bus. 

Parsnips,  drills 4  to  6  lbs . 

Peas,  drills     3  bus. 

"     broadcast.    .     3M  bus. 


Potato  (cut  tubers)    7  bus. 

Pumpkin,  hills 4  to  6  lbs. 

Radish,  drills 8  to  10  lbs. 

Rye,  broadcast. . .     IH  to  2  bu3. 

Sage,  drills 8  to  10  lbs. 

Spinach,  drills 10  to  12  Iba. 

Squash,  bush,  hills .    4  to  6  lbs. 

Salsify,  drills    .    ...   8  to  10  lbs. 

Squash  (run.),  hills  .3  to  4  lbs. 

Tomato,  to  transp      }4  lb. 

Turnip,  drills.    ...      1  lb. 
broadcast   .   1  lb. 

Wheat 1 H  to  2  bus. 

8  lbs.  Clover,  )^  bu.  Timothy 
and  1  bus.  Red  Top  for  1  acre, 
mixed,  for  general  seeding. 


VISION    OF    BIRDS    AND    MAN,    COMPARED. 

(By  Dr.  G.  C.  Lewis  In  the  Emu.) 

When  we  come  to  acuity  of  vision  In  birds  one  must  immediately  recognize  a  supwiorlty  over  the  rest 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  possess  an  acuity  almost  immeasurable  compared 
with  our  own  standard.  Normal  sight  in  man  gives  an  acuity  of  about  I  minute  in  degrees  of  the  circle, 
which  means  that  at  6  meters  we  can  distinguish  clearly  enough  to  identify  letters  in  Hues  1  centimeter  In 
width.  Man  and  monkeys  are  perhaps  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  mammals,  but  fall  extremely  short  of 
the  standard  found  in  birds.  Speaking  roughly,  it  Is  justifiable  to  say  that  birds  possess  about  a  hundred 
times  the  degree  of  acuity  found  In  man.  Visual  acuity  for  moving  objects  is  much  more  keen.  This- 
probably  accounts  for  the  habit  of  small  animals  or  birds  wishing  to  escape  detection  becoming  immobile, 
their  protective  coloring  blending  with  the  surroundings. 

Peep  through  the  smallest  hole  in  a  fowl-yard  fence,  and  one  will  find  that  some  old  hen  has  perceived 
the  action.  On  the  death  of  an  animal  there  may  not  be  a  vulture  In  sight,  and  in  a  few  hours'  time  many 
will  have  arrived  at  the  feast.  These  birds  become  aware  of  a  dead  beast  not  by  smell  (aa  that  sense  is  vestig- 
ial), but  by  sight.  Vultures  are  extremely  high  fliers,  only  one  bird  out-soaring  them — namely,  the  adju- 
tant. Birds  come  from  a  distance  of  from  50  to  100  miles  by  their  observation  of  each  other's  action.  A 
great  brown  kingfisher,  from  a  post  where  it  can  inspect  newly  plowed  land,  seems  to  have  no  dlfflculty  in 
locating  the  exposed  part  of  a  worm  from  any  distance  up  to  100  yards; 
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Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 


UNITED  STATES  STANDARD  CONTAINER  ACT. 

The  act,  approved  by  the  President  August  31,  1S16,  and  in  eHect  November  1,  1917,  provides  the 
following  dimensions:  (a)  The  standard  2-qt.  Climax  basket  shall  be  of  the  following  dimensions:  Length 
of  bottom  piece,  9H  Ins.;  width  of  bottom  piece,  Z\i  Ins.;  thleltness  of  bottom  piece,  Vs  in.;  height  of 
basket,  3J|  ins.,  outside  measurement;  top  of  basket,  length  11  ins.  and  width  6  Ins.,  outside  measure- 
ment.    Basket  to  have  a  cover  5  by  11  Ins.,  when  a  cover  is  used. 

(b)  The  standard  4-qt  Climax  basket  shall  be  of  the  following  dimensions:  Length  of  bottom  piece, 
12  ins.;  width  of  bottom  piece,  4H  Ins.;  thickness  of  bottom  piece,  H  In.;  height  of  basket,  4  U-16  ins.. 
outside  measurement;  top  of  basket,  length  14  ins  ,  width  6)4  Ins.,  outside  measurement.  Basket  to  have 
cover  6>f  Ins.  by  14  ins.,  when  cover  is  used. 

(c)  The  standard  12-qt  Climax  basket  shall  be  of  the  following  dimensions:  Length  of  bottom  piece, 
16  Ins.;  width  of  bottom  piece,  6yi  Ins.;  thickness  of  bottom  piece,  7-16  Ins.;  height  of  basket,  7  1-16  ins., 
outside  measurement;  top  of  basket,  length  19  Ins.,  width  9  ins  ,  outside  measurement.  Basket  to  have 
cover  9  ins.  by  19  Ins.,  when  cover  Is  used. 

The  standard  basket  or  other  container  for  small  fruits,  berries  and  vegetables  shall  be  of  the  following 
capacities,  namely,  dry  'A  pint,  dry  pint,  dry  quart,  or  multiples  of  the  dry  quart.  <a)  The  dry  H  pint 
shall  contain  16  8-10  cu  ins.  (b)  The  dry  pint  shall  contain  33  6-10  cu  ins.  (c)  The  dry  quart  shall 
contain  67  2-10  cu.  ins. 


Standard 
Capacity. 

Excess 
Toler- 
ances. 
Cu.  Ins. 

Defi- 
ciency 
Tol'nces 
Cu.  Ins. 

Standahd 
Capacity. 

Excess 
Toler- 
ances. 
Cu  Ins. 

Defl- 
ciency 
Tol'nces 
Cu.  Ins. 

Standard 
Capacity. 

Excess 
Toler- 
ances. 
Cu.  Ins. 

Defi- 
ciency 
Tol'nces 
Cu.  Ins. 

1  bushel . 
y2  bushel 
12  quarts 

50 
30 
23 

30 

18 
15' 

1  peck 

14  peck 

2  quarts 

16 

10 

5 

10 

6U 
3 '4 

L  quart 

1  pint 

H  pint 

3 

2 

1 

2 

Dimensions  op  Basket. 

Excess 
Toler- 
ances 

Defi- 
ciency 
Toler 

DiiiENsiONs  OF  Basket. 

Excess 
Toler- 
ances 

Deli- 

clency 

Toler. 

Length  of  bottom\piece  of  2-qt.,  4-qt 
or  12-qt .        .  .    .          .    . 

Inch 
1-8 
1-8 
1-32 
1-8 

Inch. 
1-8 
1-8 
1-32 
1-8 

Length  of  cover  of  2-qt  ,  4-qt.or  12-qt 
Width  of  cover  of  2-qt  ,  4-qt  or  12-qt. 
Combined  length  and  width  of  top  of 

2-qt.,  outside  measurement 

Combined  length  and  width  of  top  of 

4-qt.,  outside  measurement 

Combined  length  and  width  of  top  of 

12-qt.,  out.'?ide  measurement 

Inch 
1-8 
1-8 

1-2 

5-8 

3-4 

Inch. 
1-8 
1-8 

Width  of  bottom  piece  of  2-qt.,  4-qt, 
or  12-qt ... 

Thickneas  of   bottom   piece  of  2-qt  , 
4-qt.  or  12-qt  

Heijht  of  2-qt.,  4-qt.  or  12-qt ,  out- 
side measurement 

1-4 
3-8 
1-2 

AVERAGE  TREE  SIZES  AND  L.Ur<»gER  PER  TREE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Estimates  of  Logging 

Companies  on  Timber 

Holdings 


Average 

Yield  Per 

Tree  In 

Board  Feet, 

Lumber 

Measure. 


175 
300 

474  4 

750 
550 

660 
1,200-2,000 
235 
350 
600 
222 

2,500 

6,962 
7,000-8,000 
2,500 


Average 
Leugtji  In 
Feet  of  Por- 
tion of  Tree 
Used  for 
Lumber. 


38 
48 

60 

80-90 
48 

50-70 
t 
24 
50 
65 
42 

t 

140 
80-85 
t 


Kind  of  Timber. 


White  spruce,  red  spruce 

Eastern  white  pine 

Norway  pine 

Western  yellow  pine: 

Kocky  Mountains 

California 

Western  white  pine,  long-leaf  yellow  pine 

Short-leaf  yellow  pine 

Eastern  hemlock 

Western  hemlock 

White  Oak 

Poplar,  yellow 

Cypress 

Western  flr,  Douglas  fir: 

Rocky  Mountains 

f      California 

1      Oregon 

wasliington     

Redwood 

Western  red  cedar 


Estimates  of  United  States 
Bureau  of  Forestry. 


Average 

YI..>ld  Per 

Tree  in 

Bo£,rd   Feet, 

Lumber 

Measure. 


150 
350 
350 

500 
3,000 
400 
370 
500 
650 
560 
1,000 
750 

600 
3,000 


4,000 
800 


Average 
Length  In 
Feet  of  Por- 
tion of  Tree 
Used  for 
Lumber 


40 
64 
64 

66 
110 
50 
64 
50 
88 
48 
64 
72 

64 
120 


144 
80 


Average 
Diameter 
of  Tree  In 

Inches.* 


14 
18 
18 

22 
3G 
20 
18 
24 
22 
24 
30 
28- 

22 
36 


40 
30 


*Dlameter  outside  bark  4.5  feet  above  ground,    t  Not  specified. 


SEVEN    WONDERS    OF    THE    WORLD. 


THE     SEVEN     WONDERS     OF 

THE    ANCIENT    WORLD. 
Pyramids  of  Egypt. 
Pharos  of  Egypt. 
Hanging   Gardens  of   Babylon. 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Enhesus. 
Statue  of  Juniter  by  Phidias. 
Mausoleum  of  Artemisia. 
Colossus  of  Rhodes. 


THE     SEVEN     WONDERS     OF 

THE    MIDDLE   AGES. 
Coliseum  of  Rome. 
Catacombs  of  Alexandria. 
Great  Wall  of  China. 
Stonehenge. 

Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa. 
Porcelain  Tower  of  Nankin. 
Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  In  Constan- 
tinople. 


THE   SEVEN  NEW   WONDERS 
OF  THE  WORLD. 

Wireless. 

Telephone. 

Aeroplane. 

Radium. 

Artiseptlcs  and  Antitoxins. 

Spectrum  Analysis. 

X-Rays. 


Texas  (Spanish)  Land  Measure. 
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SPECIFIC    GRAVITY 

/OF    VARIOUS    SUBSTANCES,    COMPARED   WITH   WATER. 


Liquids. 


Water 100 

Sea-water 103 

Dead  Sea 124 

Alcohol 84 

Turpentine 99 

Wine 100 

Urine 101 

Older 102 

Beer 102 

Woman's  milk 102 

Cow's  "    103 

Goat's  "    104 

Porter 104 


Timber. 


Corlc 24 

Poplar 38 

Fir 55 

Cedar 61 

Pear /66 

Walnut .'67 

Cherry .'  72 

Maple 75 

Ash 84 

Beech 85 

Mahogany 106 

Oalc 117 

Ebony 133 


Sundries. 


Indigo 

77 

Ice 

92 

Gunpowder 

93 

Butter 

94 

Clay 

.....120 

Coal 

Opium 

Honey 

130 

134 

145 

Ivory 

.....  183 

Sulphur 

203 

Marble 

270 

Chalk. 

279 

Glass 

289 

Metals 

and  Stones. 

Granite .  . 

..' 278 

Diamond . 

353 

Cast  Iron. 

721 

Tin 

729 

Bar  Iron .  . 

.    .    .    .    .    779 

Steel 

783 

Brass 

840 

Copper .  . . 

895 

Silver 

1,047 

Lead 

1,135 

Mercury. . 

1,357 

Gold 

1,926 

Platina .  .  . 

2.150 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F.  is  1,000  ounces  Avoirdupoi8# 
verv  nearly,  therefore  the  weight  (In  ounces.  Avoirdupois)  of  a  cubic  foot  of  any  of  the  substances  in  the 
above  table  is  found  by  multiplying  the  specific  gravities  by  10,  thus: — one  cubic  foot  of  oak  weighs  1,170 
ounces;  one  cubic  foot  of  marble  2,700  ounces,  and  so  on. 


DECREES 

Beer 4.0 

Porter 4.5 

Ale 7.4 

Cider 8.6 

Perry 8.8 

Elder 9.3 


OF    ALCOHOL    IN 

Moselle 9.3 

Tokay 10.2 

Rhelne 11.0 

Bordeau 11.5 

Hock 11.6 

Gooseberry 11.8 


WINE    AND    OTHER 

Champagne 12.2 

Claret ...13.3 

Burgundy 13.6 

Sherry 19  0 

Port 23.2 

Aniseed 33.0 


LIQUORS. 

Charheure 43.0 

Gin 51.6 

Brandy 53.4 

Rum 53  7 

Whiskey 54.3 


SAFE 

LOADS    FOR 

(From 

IRON    PILLARS    10 

Penn's  Tables,  London.) 

FEET 

LONC. 

Diam. 
of  Pillar 
Outside 

Solid. 

HoUow, 
1    Inch. 

Hollow, 
2  Inches 

Diam. 
ofPUlar 
Outside 

SoUd. 

HoUow, 
1    Inch 

Hollow, 
2  Inches 

Diam. 
ofPillar 
Outside 

SoUd, 

HoUow, 
1    Inch. 

Hollow, 
2  Inches 

Inches. 
2     .. 

Tons. 
0.77 
1.17 
1.71 
2.40 
3.26 
4.34 
5.64 
7.21 
9  06 
11  63 
13.95 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Inches. 

O        >  •  *  • 

m-.v.: 

oH.... 

Qi4 

6Ji.... 

Tons. 
16  66 
19  46 
22.65 
26.16 
29.99 
34.15 
38.64 
43.48 
48.66 
54.20 
60.10 

Tons. 
13.21 
15.03 
16  95 
18  95 
21  03 
23.20 
25.43 
27.72 
30.08 
32.49 
34.95 

Tons. 

■■i9!26 

22.18 
25  37 
28  77 
32  37 
36.14 
40.09 
44.20 
48.45 
52.85 

Inches. 
7H.... 

i^:::: 

85^.... 

9  .... 
9Ji.... 
9H.... 
954.... 

10  ... 

Tons. 

66.36 

72  99 

79  99 

87.37 

95.12 

103.26 

111.78 

120.68 

129  98 

139.66 

149.73 

Tons. 
37.46 
40  02 
42.61 
45.24 
47.91 
50  60 
53.33 
56.08 
58.85 
61.65 
64.47 

Tons. 
67  38 

2H.. 

¥■■} 

62  03 

66  79 

71  65 

76  61 

iH:: 

3^.. 
«     .. 
AH.. 

4.19 
5  36 
6.72 
8.29 
9.87 
11.49 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

81.66 
86.79 
91  99 
97  27 
102  60 
108.00 

T 
requir 

AI 

ed 

5LE  ShOWlJ 

number 

Qg  the  Q\ 
of  degre« 

aantlty  o 
s;  the  te 

r  pipe,  4 
mperatui 

In.  in  dlar 
e  of  the  I 

n.,  which 
)lpe  bein 

will  hea 
g  200°  F£ 

t  1,000  cv 
i,hrenheit 

1.  ft.  of  air  per  minute,  any 

Temp. 
of  ext.  air. 

Tempekatuhe  Requihed  for  the  Room 

Temp, 
of  ext.  air. 

Temperature  Required  for  the  Room 

Freezing 

45° 
126 

50° 
150 

55° 
174 

60° 
200 

65° 
229 

70° 
2,59 

75° 
292 

80° 
328 

85° 
367 

90° 

409 

Freezing 
32° 

45° 

50° 

55° 

60° 

65° 

70° 

75° 

80° 

85° 

90° 

10° 

47 

67 

89 

112 

1.37 

164 

193 

225 

2.59 

296 

12° 

119 

142 

166 

192 

220 

251 

283 

318 

357 

399 

34° 

40 

60 

81 

104 

129 

1 55 

184- 

215 

249 

286 

14° 

112 

135 

1,59 

184 

212 

242 

274 

309 

347 

388 

36° 

32 

52 

73 

96 

120 

147 

175 

206 

239 

276 

16° 

1{»5 

127 

151 

176 

204 

2H3 

265 

8(K) 

337 

378 

38° 

25 

45 

66 

88 

112 

138 

166 

196 

230 

266 

18° 

98 

120 

143 

168 

195 

225 

256 

290 

328 

368 

40° 

18 

37 

58 

80 

104 

129 

1.57 

187 

2',^n 

210 

20° 

91 

112 

135 

160 

187 

216 

247 

281 

318 

358 

42° 

10 

30 

60 

72 

95 

121 

148 

178 

255 

24,5 

22° 

83 

105 

128 

1.52 

179 

207 

2:« 

271 

308 

347 

44° 

3 

22 

42 

64 

87 

112 

1,39 

168 

2on 

235 

24° 

76 

97 

120 

144 

170 

199 

229 

262 

298 

337 

46° 

15 

34 

56 

79 

103 

1.30 

1.59 

190 

225 

26° 

69 

90 

112 

136 

162 

190 

220 

25;-! 

288 

327 

,-      48° 

7 

27 

48 

70 

95 

121 

150 

181 

?14 

28° 

61 

82 

104 

128 

154 

181 

211 

243 

279 

317 

60° 

19 

40 

62 

86 

112 

140 

171 

204 

30° 

54 

751   97 

120 

1451173 

202 

234 

269 

307 

52° 

11 

32 

54 

77 

lOS 

131 

161 

194 

Find  the  external  temperature  in  the  first  coiumn,  and  the  required  temperature  of  the  room  at  top, 
the  number  at  the  intersection  of  these  columns  will  represent  hte  number  of  feet  of  4  inch  pipe.  The  prin- 
ciple which  fixes  the  size  of  boilers  In  the  hot  water  apparatus  has  no  analogy  to  that  In  steam  boilers.  The 
size  of  boilers  is  based  upon  the  quantity  of  fire  surface  which  may  be  thought  necessary  to  keep  the  water 
heated — the  greater  this  surface  in  reference  to  the  capacity  of  the  pipes  and  the  less  the  quantity  of  water 
the  sooner  it  Is  heated.- 


26,000,000 

1,000,000 

25,000,000 

12,500,000 

8,333,333 

6,250,000 

7,225,600 

3.612,800 

1,806,400 

-  903,200 

451,600 

225,800 

5,645 

To  find  the 

exact,  by  177  H) 


TEXAS    (SPANISH)    LAND    MEASURE. 

(Also  used  in  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.) 


square  varas  (square  of  5,099 
square  varaa  (square  of  1,000 
square  varas  (square  of  5,000 
square  varas  (square  of  3,535  5 
square  varas  (square  of  2,886.7 
square  varas  (square  of  2,500 
square  varas  (square  of  2,688 
square  varas  (square  of  1,900.8 
square  varas  (square  of  1,344 
square  varas  (square  of     950.44 
square  varas  (square  of     672 
square  varas  (square  of     475 


varas)  =  1  league  and  1  labor 

varas)  =  1  labor 

varas)  =  1  league 

varas)  =  H  league 

varas)  =  H  league 

varas)  =  Ji  league 

varas) 

varas  =  1  section 

varas)  =  H  section 

varas)  =  14  section 

varas)  =  H  section 


-  ,-, varas)  =  1-16  section 

.376  square  varas  (square  of       75.137  varas)  =  4,840  square  yards     = 

number  of  acres  in  any  number  of  square  varas,  multiply  the  latter  by  177  (or 

,  and  cut  off  six  decimals. 

1  vara  =  33  J^  Inches.  1,900.8  varas  =  1  mile, 


=  4,605.5 

acres. 

=     177.136  acres. 

=  4,428.4 

acres. 

=  2,214.2 

acres. 

=  1,476.13 

acres. 

=  1,107.1 

acres. 

=  1,280 

acres. 

=     640 

acres. 

=     320 

acres. 

=     160 

acres. 

=       80 

acres. 

=       40 

acres. 

1 

acre. 

■  by  177  (0 

r  to  be  morft 
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Quantity  of  Water  in  One  Hundred  Feet  of  Pipe. 


CUBIC    FOOT   AND   CAL.  CONTENTS  OF  PIPES   AND   CYLINDERS  1 

TABLE    NO.    1. 


FT.  LONG. 


DIAM., 

Dlam., 

Square 

Gal- 

DiAM., 

Diam., 

Square 

Gal- 

Diam , 

Diam., 

Square 

Gal- 

INS. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

lons 

1N8. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

lons. 

IN3. 

Feet 

Feet. 

lons. 

6-16. 

.026 

,      .000 

.004 

7Ji.... 

.645 

.327 

2   45 

21M.... 

1.792 

2.521 

18.86 

N . . . . 

.031 

.000 

.005 

8     .... 

.666 

.£49 

2   61 

22      .... 

1.833 

2.640 

19.75 

7-16. 

.036 

.001 

.008 

8K... 

.687 

.371 

2  77 

22  J^.... 

1.875 

2.761 

20.66 

H   ... 

.041 

.001 

.010 

8%... 

.729 

.417 

3   12 

23      .... 

1.917 

2.885 

21.68 

9-16. 

.046 

.001 

.013 

9      ... 

.750 

.441 

3  30 

23  J^.... 

1.958 

3  012 

22.53 

11-16. 

.057 

.002 

.019 

9H... 

.791 

.492 

3  68 

25     .... 

2.083 

3.409 

25.50 

H  ... 

.062 

.003 

.023 

10     .... 

.833 

.545 

4  08 

26      .... 

2.167 

3.687 

27.58 

13-16 

.067 

.003 

.027 

10J4.... 

854 

.573 

4   28 

27     .... 

2  250 

3.976 

29.74 

15-16. 

.078 

.004 

.036 

11      .... 

.916 

.660 

4  93 

29     .... 

2  417 

4.587 

34  31 

1     .... 

.083 

.005 

.041 

U'A.... 

.958 

.721 

5  39 

30      .... 

2  500 

4.909 

36  72 

IJi.... 

.104 

.008 

.064 

12      ... 

1  000 

.785 

5  87 

31      

2.583 

5  241 

39  21 

IH.... 

.125 

.012 

092 

12'A... 

1  042 

.852 

6  37 

32      .... 

2  667 

5  585 

41.88 

2     .... 

.166 

.021 

163 

13     .... 

1.083 

921 

6  89 

33      .... 

2.750 

6.940 

44  43 

2H     .. 

.208 

.034 

255 

13M.... 

1   125 

994 

7  43 

34      ..    . 

2  S33 

6.305 

47   16 

2h.... 

.229 

.041 

.308 

14      .... 

1   167 

1  069 

7  99 

35      ... 

2  917 

6  681 

49.98 

3 

250 

.049 

367 

14 H    ... 

1  208 

1   147 

8  58 

36      .. 

3  000 

7  069 

52  98 

SH     ■ 

.312 

.076 

574 

15}^.... 

1  292 

1  310 

9  SO 

38      . 

3   167 

7.876 

58  92 

A     .... 

.333 

.087 

.653 

16      .... 

1  333 

1.396 

10  44 

39      .... 

3  250 

8.296 

62  06 

4M   .. 

.375 

.110 

826 

16H.-.. 

1  375 

1  485 

11   11 

40      .... 

3.333 

8.727 

65  38 

45i..    . 

.395 

.123 

.920 

17     .... 

1  417 

1 .  576 

11  89 

41      .... 

3  417 

9.168 

68  68 

6     ... 

.416 

,136 

1  02 

17^.... 

1  458 

1  670 

12  50 

42      .. 

3.500 

9.621 

71.97 

5'A   .. 

.437 

.150 

1   12 

18      .... 

1  600 

1   767 

13  22 

43      .... 

3  583 

10.085 

75  44 

BH   ■ 

.479 

.180 

1.35 

ISH.... 

1.542 

1  867 

13  96 

44      ... 

3  667 

10.559 

78  99 

6     .... 

.500 

.196 

1  47 

19      .... 

1  583 

1  969 

14  73 

45      ..    . 

3  750 

11.045 

82.62 

6'4.    .. 

.520 

.213 

1.59 

19J^... 

1   625 

2  074 

15  51 

46      ..    . 

3  833 

11.541 

86  33 

6H.    . 

541 

.230 

1.72 

20      ... 

1   667 

2   182 

16  32 

47      .      . 

3  917 

12.048 

90  13 

7     ... 

.583 

.267 

1.99 

20H- 

1  708 

2  292 

17   15 

48 

4  000 

12-566 

94  00 

7H.... 

.625 

.306 

2,29 

21      .... 

1   7.50 

2.405 

17.99 

TABLE    NO.    2. 


DIAM., 

Feet. 


4     .  .  . 

A'A-  .. 

4:M... 

m... 

o      .  .  • 

5H-.. 
SM... 
5H... 
6  ... 
6H... 
6H... 
6M    •. 


Cubic 
Feet. 


12  5 
14.1 
15  9 
17  7 
19  6 
21  6 
23  7 
25  9 
28  2 
30  6 
33  1 
35.7 


U.  S. 
Gals 


94 
106 
119 
132 
147 
162 
177 
194 
211 
229 
24fl 
267 


Diam., 

Feet. 


7 

7H 

7H 

r^ 

8M 

9 

9H 
10 
10  H 
11 
ll'A 


Cubic 
Fe°t. 


38 
41 
44 
47 
50 
56 
63 


70  8 


78 

86  5 

95  0 

103.8 


U.  S. 
Gals. 


288 
309 
330 
353 
376 
424 
476 
530 
587 
647 
711 
777 


Diam  , 

Cubic 

U.  S. 

Feet 

Feet. 

Gals. 

12 

113.1 

846 

13      

132.7 

993 

14 

153  9 

1152 

15 

176  7 

1322 

16   .     .  .. 

201   1 

1504 

17 

227  0 

1698 

18 

254  5 

1904 

19   .     .  . 

283  5 

2121 

20,.     . 

314  2 

2350 

21    .  .     . 

346.4 

2591 

22   . 

380.1 

2841 

23 

415.5 

3108 

Diam., 

Cubic 

Feet. 

Feet. 

24 

452  4 

25 

490  9 

25 

530  9 

27 

572.6 

28 

615.8 

29 

660.5 

30 

706.9 

31 

754  8 

32 

804  2 

33 

855.3 

34 

907.9 

35 

962.1 

u.  s. 

Gals. 


3384 
3672 
3972 
4283 
4606 
4941 
5288 
5646 
6016 
6398 
6792 
7197 


NUMBER   OF  GALLONS  CONTAINED   IN   CIRCULAR  TANKS. 


Di- 
ame- 
ter. 

When  the  Depth  m                       | 

Di- 
ame- 
ter 

When  the  Depth  is 

3-ft. 

4-ft 

5-ft. 

6-ft. 

7-ft 

8-ft 

9-ft 

10-ft 

3-ft. 

4-ft. 

5-ft. 

6-ft. 

7-tt. 

8-ft. 

9-ft. 

10-ft. 

4  ft 
6  ft  . 
8  ft.. 

234 
515 
933 

312 

700 

1244 

390 

875 

1555 

468 
1050 
1866 

546 
1230 
2177 

624 
1400 
2488 

702 
1545 
2799 

780 
1750 
3110 

10  ft 
12  ft 

1464 
2112 

1952 
2816 

2440 
3520 

2928 
4224 

3416 
4928 

3904 
5632 

4392 
6336 

4880 
7040 

NUMBER 

OF  GALLONS  CONTAINED   IN 

RECTANGULAR 

TANKS 

Size 

Depth  in  Feet. 

Size 
IN  Feet. 

Depth  in  Feet.       | 

Size 
in  Feet. 

Depth  in  Feet. 

IN  Feet. 

S-fcet. 

4-feet. 

5-feet 

3-feet 

4-feet. 

5-feet. 

3-feet. 

4-feet. 

5-feet. 

6  by  3.... 

336 

448 

560 

9  by    7 

1176 

1568 

1960 

11  by    9 

1848 

2464 

3080 

6   "   4  ... 

447 

596 

745 

9   "     8 

1341 

1792 

2240 

11   '•    10.. 

2055 

2740 

3425 

6   ■*   5    .. 

558 

744 

930 

9   *•     9. 

1512 

2016 

2520 

11   ■•   11. 

2259 

3012 

3765 

7   "  4.... 

522 

696 

870 

10   "     6. 

1116 

1488 

1860 

12   •'     6  , 

1344 

1792 

2240 

7   "  6 

.     754 

1132 

1290 

10   "     8 

1491 

1918 

2485 

12   "     8  . 

1788 

2384 

2910 

7   •'   7.... 

903 

1200 

1505 

10   "     9 

1677 

2236 

2795 

12   "     9. 

2016 

2688 

3360 

8   "   4.... 

597 

796 

995 

10   •'   10 

1860 

2480 

3100 

12   "   10  . 

2232 

2976 

3720 

8   ■•   6  ... 

894 

1192 

1490 

11    "     G 

1233 

1644 

2055 

12   *■   11 

2466 

3288 

4110 

8   '•   7.... 

1044 

1392 

1740 

11   "     7.. 

1437 

1916 

2398 

12   "   12 

2688 

3584 

4480 

)   *•   5.... 

840 

1120 

1400 

QUANTITY    OF    WATER    IN    ONE    HUNDRED    FEET    OF    PIPE. 

(From  Penn's  Tables,  London  ) 


Diameter 
OF  Pipe. 


H. 


Inch. 


Quantity    in 

100   Feet  In 

Length. 


Gallons. 

.84 

1.30 

S.66 


Diameter 
OF  Pipe. 


1 

IH. 
2     . 


Inch. 


Quantity    in 

100  Feet  in 

Length J 


Gallons. 

3.39 

7.64 

13.58 


Diameter 
OF  Pipe. 


2H. 

3 

4 


Inch. 


Quantity    in 

100   Feet  in 

Length. 


Gallons. 
21.22 
30.56 
54.33 


Diameter 
OF  pipe. 


Inch. 


Quantity   In 

100  Feet  In 

Length. 


Gallons. 

84.90 

122.26 


Tensile  Strength  of  Materials. 
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WEIGHT    OF    WATER. 

1 

cubic  incli 

.03617  pound. 

1           cylindrical  foot.  .  . 

2.282  cyUndrlcal  feet... 

45.64     cylindrical  feet... 

1     -     imperial  gallon. .. 

11.2       Imperial  gallons. , 

224           Imperial  gallons. . 

1           U.  S.  gallon 

13.44     U.  S.  gallons 

268.8       U.  S.  gallons 

6.0 
..    112.0 
..2240.0 
..      10.8 
..    112.0 
..2240.0    1 
..       8.365 
..    112.0  d 
..2240.0 

U.  S.  gala. 

12 
1 

cubic  Inches 

cubic  foot 

.434       pound. 
62 . 5           Dounds. 

pounds, 
pounds. 

1 

cubic  foot 

7  48052  tJ.  S.  gals. 

pounds. 

1  8 

cubic  feet 

. .    112  0           pounds. 

Dounds. 

35.84 

1 
12 

1 

cubic  feet 

cylindrical  inch .  . . 
cylindrical  inches. . 
cylindrical  foot.  .  . 

..2240.0           pounds. 

02842  pound. 

341       pound. 
.  .     49.10         pounds. 

pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds. 

Note — The  centre  of  pressure 
tbirds  the  depth  from  the  surface. 


of  water  against  the  side  of  the  containing  vessel  or  r^ervoir  is  at  two* 
One  cubic  foot  salt  water  weighs  64.3  pounds. 


THEORETICAL    VELOCITY    OF    WATER    IN 

FEET   PER 

SECOND. 

Head, 

Velocity,  Feet 

HEAD, 

Velocity,  Feet 

Head,    . 

Velocity,  Feet 

Head. 

Velocity,  Feet 

Feet. 

per  Second. 

Feet. 

per  Second. 

Feet. 

per  Second. 

Feet. 

per  Second. 

10 

25  4 

25 

40  1 

55 

59.5 

85 

74.0 

12 

27.8 

30 

43  9 

60 

62.1 

90 

76.1 

15 

31.1 

35 

47  4 

65 

64.7 

95 

78.2 

18 

34.0 

40 

50.7 

70 

67.1 

100 

SO. 3 

20 

35.9 

45 

63  8 

75 

69.5 

12S 

89.7 

22 

37.6 

50 

56.7 

80 

71.8 

150 

98.3 

PRESSURE    OF   WATER   PER    SQUARE    INCH   AT    DIFFERENT    DBPTHS. 


Depth 

Depth 

Depth 

Depth 

IN 

Pressure 

IN 

Pressure 

IN 

Pressure 

IN 

Pressure 

Feet. 

(lbs.) 

Feet. 

(lbs) 

Feet. 

(lbs.) 

Feet. 

Obs.) 

6 

2.60 

35 

15.16 

90 

38,98 

160 

69.31 

8 

3.40 

40 

17  32 

100 

43.31 

170 

7'3.64 

10 

4.33 

45 

19.49 

110 

47.64 

180 

77.97 

15 

6.49 

50 

21.65 

120 

61.98 

190 

82.30 

20 

8.66 

60 

25  99 

130 

56  31 

200 

86.63 

25 

10.82 

70 

30  32 

140 

60.64 

215 

93  14 

30 

12.99 

80 

34.65 

150 

64.97 

230 

99.63 

TEMPERATURE    OF    STEAM. 

ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE   14.7  LBS. 

DEGREES  IN  FAHRENHBTT  SCALE. 

Pkessuee 

Degrees 

Pressure 

Degrees 

PRESSURE        Degrees      i 

PRES3UBB 

Degrees 

Per 

of 

Per 

of 

Per 

of 

Per 

of 

Sq.  Inch. 

Temperature. 

Sq.  Inch. 

Temperature. 

Sq.  Inch. 

Temperature. 

Sq.  Inch. 

Temperature. 

1 

216  3 

12 

244.3 

32 

277.0 

80 

323.9 

2 

219.4 

14 

248.3 

34 

279.6 

85 

327.6 

3 

222.4 

16 

252.1 

40 

286.9 

90 

331.1 

4 

225.2 

18 

255  7 

45 

292.5 

95 

334.5 

6 

227.9 

20 

259  2 

50 

297  8 

100 

337.8 

6 

230.5 

22 

262.5 

55 

302.7 

105 

341   0 

7 

233.0 

24 

265.6 

60 

307.4 

110 

344  0 

8 

235.4 

26 

268.6 

65 

311.8 

115 

347.0 

9 

237.7 

28 

271   5 

70 

316  0 

120 

350.0 

10 

240.0 

30 

274.3 

75 

320.0 

125 

352.8 

Steam  flows  Into  atmosphere  at  the  rate  of  650  feet  per  second 


TENSSLE    STRENGTH    OF    MATERIALS. 

EXPRESSED    IN   POUNDS   PER    SQUARE    INCH. 


MATERIALS. 


I 


METALS. 

Aluminum  castings 

I.       "  sheets. . 

"  wire.  .  . 

"  bars .  .  . 

Nickel  aluminum . . 

Aluminum  bronze. 

Manganese     "     . 

Phosphor         "     . 

Tobin  "     . . 

Bronze  gun  metal . 

Platinum  wire  (an- 
nealed)   

Platinum  wire  (not 
annealed) .... 

Tin ..... 

Gold  (cast) 

Silver  (cast ) 

Lead 

Zinc 

"Bram  (cast) .... 

Copper  (cast) . 

Soft  copper  wire 

Hard  ' 


Lba. 


15,000 
24.000 
50,000 
28,000 
40,000 
70,000 
60,000 
46,000 
66,000 
35,000 

32,000 

56,000 
-3,500 
20,000 
40.000 
2,000 
5,400 
24,000 
24,000 
35,000 
60,000 


MATERI.*.L3. 


-METALS. 

Cast  iron 

Cast     "     steel 

Wrought  iron. , 

Soft  steel , 

Carbon  steel  (not 
annealed) . 

Carbon  steel  (an- 
nealed ) 

Carbon  steel  oil 
tempered 

Nicliel  steel  (an- 
nealed) ... 

Nickel  steel  oil 
tempered 

Rivet  steel 

Steel  for  bridges 

Medium  steel . . . 

Vanadium  steel 
(cast) 

Chromium  nickel 
steel .... 

Chromium  vanadi- 
um ateel 


Lba. 


20,000 
60,000 
50,000 
58,000 

75,000 

80,000 

85,000 

80,000 

90,000 
53,000 
60,000 
63,000 

70,000 

81,400 

100,000 


MATERIALS. 


METALS. 

Nickel  vanadium 
steel 

Chrome  nickel  va- 
nadium steel .... 

Manganese  steel 
(cast )    

Manganese  steel 
(rolled) 


WOODS. 

Ash 

Black  walnut. 

Beech 

Cedar 

Chestnut 

Elm 

Hemlock 

Hickory 

Locust 

Lignum  vitae . 

Maple 

White  oak . . . . 
Live 


Lbs. 


99,700 
129,100 

90,000 
140,000 


14,000 
12,000 
14,500 
10,000 
10,000 
13,400 
8,700 
15,000 
22,000 
11,000 
10,300 
14,500 
13.000 


MATERIALS. 


WOODS, 

Poolar 

Redwood .... 

Spruce 

White  pine . . 
Yellow    "    . . 

Red  Or 

Yellow  flr.  .  . 
Teak 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Blue  stone 

Granite 

Limestone 

Marble 

Sandstone 

Bricks  (common).. 
(best    hand 

pressed) 

Ordinary    single 

leather  bolting. 
OrdlDar.v  double 

leather  belting. 
Cotton  belting , 


;Lbf. 


7.000 
8.600 
14,500 
15,000 
11,000 

io,ooa 

12,000 
14,00(1 


],40O 
600 

1,000 
?00 
100 
20d 

400 

3,000 

6,000 

6,ooa 


Tensile  Strength  is  resistance  to  separation.    The  fibres  of  wood  are  strongest  near  the  centre  oi 
the  trunk  or  limb. 
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Weights  of  Milk  and  Cream. 


BOILER    EXPLOSION    STATISTICS. 

(From  a  paper  read  by-F.  S.  Crum,  at  the  First  Industrial  Safety  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 
EXPLOSIONS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES,    18G8-1915. 


Num- 
ber of 
Explo- 
siona. 

PERSONa.        1 

Year  Ending 
December  31. 

Num- 
ber of 
Explo- 
sions. 

Persons. 

Year  Ending 
Decembse  31. 

Killed. 

Injured 

Killed 

and 
Injured 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed 

and 

Injured. 

1868  

101 

96 

109 

89 

98 

92 

96 

102 

75 

83 

97 

132 

170 

159 

172 

184 

152 

155 

185 

198 

246 

189 

225 

257 

269 

316 

226 
147 
213 
383 
232 
130 
175 
134 
147 
157 
178 
208 
259 
251 
271 
263 
254 
220 
254 
264 
331 
304 
244 
263 
298 
327 

185 
268 
272 
225 
235 
215 
160 
195 
145 
201 
216 
213 
555 
313 
359 
412 
251 
278 
314 
388 
505 
433 
351 
371 
442 
385 

411 
415 

485 
608 
467 
345 
335 
329 
292 
358 
394 
421 
814 
564 
630 
675 
505 
493 
568 
652 
833 
737 
695 
634 
740 
712 

1894 

362 
355 
346 
369 
333 
383 
373 
423 
391 
383 
391 
450 
431 
471 
470 
550 
533 
499 
537 
499 
467 
403 

331 
374 
382 
398 
324 
298 
268 
312 
304 
293 
220 
383 
235 
300 
281 
227 
280 
222 
278 
180 
148 
132 

472 
519 
529 
528 
577 
456 
520 
646 
529 
522 
394 
585 
467 
420 
531 
422 
506 
416 
392 
369 
315 
236 

803 

1869  

1895 

1895 

893 

1870 

911 

J871  

1897  

926 

1872  

1398 

901 

1873 

1899 

754 

1874  

1900  

788 

187.'i  

1901 

958 

1876 

1902 

833 

1877 

1903 

815 

1873  

1904 

614 

1879  

1905 

968 

1880 

1906 

702 

1881 

1907 

720 

1882  

1908 

812 

1883  

1909 

649 

1884  

1910 

786" 

1885  

19U 

638 

1886  

1912 

670 

1887  

1913 

549 

1888  

1914  

463 

1889 

1915 

368 

1890 

1891  

1892 

1893 

1868-1915  

Annual  average. 

13,.508 
281 

12,303 
256 

18,238 
380 

30.541 
636 

DISASTROUS    BOILER    EXPLOSIONS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES,    1865-1916. 


Date. 


April  27,  1865 


1871 

Oct.  29, 
Mar.  11, 
July  6, 
Feb.  18, 
Mar.  6, 
Aug.  19, 
Sept.  1, 
Jan.  3, 
Aug.  22, 
July  22, 
Aug.  19, 
1902.  ... 
Nov.  — , 
Dec.  21, 
Nov.  6, 
May  26, 
Aug.  25, 


1880 
1880 
1880 
1889 
1895 
1895 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 


Dec.  28, 
Jan.  4, 
Mar.  20, 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 

1904 
1905 
1905 


July   21,  1906 


Location. 


Near     Memphis     on 
Mississippi  River . . 

New  York 

East  River,  N.  Y . . 

Frankfort,  Ind 

Dunkirk,  Ohio 

Hartford,  Conn 

Detroit.  Mich 

Denver,  Colo 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Shreveport,  La 

Appleton,  Wis 

Helena.  Ark 

Pittsburg,  Kan 

Chicago,  III 

Lebanon,   Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo ..... 

Columbus,  Ohio . .  . 

I^ouieville,  Ky 

Green  Bay,  nr.  Lake- 
land, Fla 

Walville.  Wash 

Hunting,  W.  Va . .   . 

Campello,    Brockton 
Mass 

San  Diego,  Cal .... 


Dec.    6,  1905  West  Lynn,  Mass. 


Kind  of 
Structure 


Steamboat 
Ferryboat 
Tugboat. . . 

Plant    

Plant 

Hotel .    ... 
Building.. . 
Hotel .  .  . 
Iron  Wka 

Mill 

Mill 

Plant  . . . 
Brick  Wka 
Plant  .  . 
Plant  .  . . 
Barn  . .  . 
Plant  .  . 
Steamboat 


Plant .  . . . 

Mill 

Towboat . 


Factory . 

u.  s.  s. 

Bennington 
Factory . 


No. 
Kil'd 


1,238 

106 

2 

10 

9 

23 

37 

22 

8 

4 

4 

1 

3 

15 

12 

8 

2 

11 

4 
4 


Date. 


Sept.  26,  1907 
Nov.  30.  1907 
Dec.  12,  1907 
Feb.  14,  1908 
Dec.  9,  1908 
Feb.  3,  1908 
June    5,  1908 


1908 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Aug. 

10, 

Dec- 

1. 

Dec. 

6, 

Oct. 

25, 

June 

15, 

Nov. 

21. 

April  27, 

Aug. 

28, 

Oct. 

20, 

Jan. 

17, 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Deo. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


2,  1911 
15,  1911 
29,  1912 

5,  1912 

19,  19)2 

14,  1913 
28,  1913 

15,  1916 

20,  1916 


Location. 


Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.. . 
Brunswick,  Me. . .   . 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I 

Adrian,  Mo 

AUentown,  Pa 

Northumberland,  Pa , 
Point  Huenemo,  Cal. 


York.  Pa 

Shelton.  Conn 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Milwaukee.  Wis.. 

Denver,  Col 

Plaquemlne.  La .  . 
Kerrick.  Minn. . .. 
Hayneville,  Ala. . . 
Greenpoint,  L.  I.. 
At  sea 


Reader,  Ark , 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.... 

Salem,  Ore 

vVilsondale,  W.  Va. 

Bond,  Miss 

Saylesville,  R.  I. . . 

Raleigh.  N.  C 

Stroudsburg,  N.  J. . 
Greenpoint,  L.  I . . . 


Kind  of 
Structure 


Greenhouse 
RR.  stat'u 
School  . . 
School. . . 

Plant 

Mill 

U.    S.    S. 
Tennessee  . 
Plant    . 

Mill 

Building. 
Brewery. 
Plant .  . 
Ship ...    . 
Sawmill .  . 
Cotton  gin 
Plant    .    . 
U    S.   S. 
Delaware . 

Mill 

Plant 

Bank , 

Mill , 

Mill , 

Plant 

R'ndhouse 
Locom'tve 
Tugboat. . 


No. 
Kll'd 


2 
3 
8 

7 

10 
1 
2 
1 
4 
7 
5 
3 
6 


WEIGHTS    OF    MILK    AND    CREASs^. 

(From  the  Milk  Reporter.) 
IN  general  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  and  cream  depends  on  the  percentage  and  relation  or  solids; 
the  temperature  at  which  the  determinations  are  made;  and  the  age  of  the  milk.  The  weight  of  one  gallon 
of  water  at  08  degrees  F.  (20  degrees  C.)  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  approximately  8.32162 
pounds.  Using  this  figure  as  the  weight  of  water  and  using  the  specific  gravities  of  milk  and  cream  of  various 
percentages  as  given  in  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultui'e  Bulletin  98.  the  following  table  has  been  worked 
out  as  to  the  weights  per  gallon,  at  a  temperature  of  68  degrees  F. 


Water.. 
Skim... 
Milk  . 
Milk.. 
Milk.. 
Milk... 
Milk.. 


Pet. 
of  Fat 


.025 


3 

35 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Spec. 
Grav 


1  000 
1  037 
1  034 
1  033 
1  032 
1  031 
1.030 


Gal 
(lbs) 


8  32162 
8  6295 
8  6045 
8  5962 
8  5879 
8.5796 
8.5713 


Mixed  milk 

cream 

Mixed  milk 

cream 

Cream.'.. . . . 

C!ream 

Cream 


Pet. 
of  Fat 


10. 

15 
18 
20 

22. 


Spec. 
Grav. 


1  025 

1  018 
a  015 
1  013 
1,011 


Gal. 
(lbs) 


8  5297 

8  4714 
8  4564 
8  4298 
8.4132 


Cream 

25. 

Cream 

28. 

Cream 

30. 

Cream 

32. 

Cream 

35. 

Cream 

38. 

Cream 

40. 

Pet 
of  Fat 


Spec. 
Grav. 


1  008 

1.006 

1  004 

1.002 

.999 

.997 

.995 


Gal. 
(lbs.) 


8  3882 
8  3715 
8  3549 
8  3383 
8  3133 
8  2966 ', 
8.2800 


Weights  are  given  at  68  degrees  because  this  is  the  temperature  that  was  used  in  determining  the  speciflo  | 
gravity  (20  C.  being  the  temperature  generally  used  for  such  work).  There  would  be  a  slight  dlSerence  for  , 
milk  at  50   degrees  to  60  degrees,  the  temperature  at  which  milk  Is  usually  received  at  the  plant.  ...  o  »  ' 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  weight  of  mill:  testing  from  three  to  Ave  per  cent,  may  be  flgurea  at  8.0 
pounds  per  gallon. 


Speed  of  a  Falling  Body. 
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AREAS    OF    CIRCLES. 

To  And  the  circumference  of  a  circle  multiply  tlje  diameter  by  3  14159265  (commonly  expressed  as 
3.1416).  To  find  the  area  of  a  circle  multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  by  .785398  (usually  expressed 
as  .7854).  To  find  the  cubic  contents  of  a  cylinder  or  pipe,  multiply  the  area  by  the  helghth  or  depth. 
Thus,  a  pipe  1  foot  In  diameter  and  1  foot  in  length,  contains  .7854  cubic  feet.  To  find  how  many  gallons 
are  contained  In  a  pipe  or  cylinder,  divide  the  cubic  contents  by  231,  which  is  the  number  of  cubic  Inches 
in  a  United  States  gallon. 

CIRCLE   AREAS    IN    EIGHTHS   OP   A    UNIT. 


DIAM- 
ETER. 

Circum- 
ference 

Area. 

Diam- 
eter. 

Circum- 
ference. 

Area. 

Diam- 
eter. 

Circum- 
ference 

Area, 

Diam- 
eter. 

Circum- 
ference 

Area. 

1-32 

1-16 
3-32 
3-16 
7-32 
9-32 
11-32 
13-32 

.09817 
. 19635 
.29452 
.58904 
. 68722 
.88357 
1.07992 
1.27627 

.0007 
.0030 
.0069 
.0276 
.0375 
.0621 
.0928 
.1296 

9-16 
19-32 
21-32 
11-16 
23-32 
25-32 
27-32 
29-32 

1.76715 

1  86532 

2  06167 
2  15984 
2  25802 
2  45437 
2  65072 
2.84707 

.2485 
.2768 
.3382 
.3712 
.4057 
.4793 
.5591 
.6450 

1 

1  1-16 
1  3-16 
1  5-16 
1  7-16 
1  9-16 
1  11-16 
1  13-16 

3  14159 
3  33794 
3  73064 
4.12334 
4.51604 
4.90874 
5  30144 
5.69414 

7854 

8866 

1   1075 

1    3530 

1   6230 

1  9175 

2  2365 
2 . 5S02 

2 

2  3-16 
2  5-16 
2  7-16 
2  9-16 
2  11-16 
2  13-16 
2  15-16 

6  28319 

6  87223 

7  26493 

7  65763 
8.05033 

8  44303 
8  83573 
9 . 22843 

3.1416 

3  7583 

4  2000 

4  6664 

5  1572 

5  6727 

6  2126 
6.7771 

CIRCLE    AREAS    IN    TENTHS    OF    A 

UNIT. 

Diam- 

Circum- 

Area. 

Diam- 

Circum- 

Area. 

Diam- 

Circum- 

Area. 

Diam- 

Circum- 

Area. 

eter. 

ference. 

eter. 

ference. 

eter. 

ference. 

eter. 

ference. 

0.1 

.31415 

.00785 

1.0 

3  14159 

.78539 

1  9 

5  96902 

2.83529 

2  8 

8  79645 

6  15752 

0.2 

.62831 

.03141 

1.1 

3  45575 

95033 

2.0 

6  28318 

3  14159 

2  9 

9  11061 

6  60520 

0.3 

. 94247 

.07068 

1.2 

3  76991 

1.13097 

2.1 

6  59734 

3.46361 

3.0 

9  42477 

7.06858 

0.4 

1  25363 

. 12566 

1.3 

4  08407 

1.32732 

2.2 

6  91150 

3.80133 

3.1 

9  73893 

7.54768 

0  5 

1  57079 

.19635 

1.4 

4  39823 

1  53938 

2.3 

7  22566 

4  15476 

3  2 

10  05310 

S  04248 

0.6 

1  88495 

.28274 

1.5 

4.71238 

1.76715 

2  4 

7.53982 

4  52389 

3.3 

10  38726 

8.55299 

0.7 

2.19911 

.38484 

1.6 

5.02654 

2.01062 

2  5 

7.85398 

4  90874 

3  4 

10.68142 

9.07920 

0  8 

2.51327 

.50265 

1.7 

5  34070 

2  26980 

2.6 

8.16814 

5  30929 

3  5 

10  99557 

9.52113 

0.9 

\  2 . 82743 

.63617 

1.8 

5 . 65486 

2 .  .54469 

2.7 

8.48230 

5.725.55 

3.6     11.30973 

10.17876 

CIRCLE 

AREAS    IN    TWELFTHS    OF    A    UNIT 

Diam- 

Circum- 

Area. 

Diam- 

Circum- 

Area. 

Diam- 

Circum- 

Area 

Diam- 

Circum- 

Area. 

eter. 

ference 

eter. 

ference 

eter. 

ference 

eter. 

ference. 

Feet 

In 

Feet. 

Sq .  Feet. 

Feet 

In. 

Feet. 

Sa.Feet 

Feet 

In. 

Feet. 

Sq.Feet. 

Feet 

In. 

Feet. 

Sq.Feet. 

0 

1 

.26179 

.00545 

0 

10 

2.61799 

.54541 

7 

4  97419 

1  96895 

2 

4 

7  33038 

4  27606 

0 

2 

. 52359 

.02181 

0 

11 

2.87979 

.65995 

8 

5  23599 

2   18166 

2 

6 

7.59218 

4.58694 

0 

3 

. 78539 

.04908 

0 

3.14159 

.78539 

9 

5  49779 

2  40528 

2 

6 

7.85398 

4  90874 

0 

4 

1.04719 

.08726 

1 

3  40339 

.92175 

10 

5  75959 

2  63981 

2 

7 

8   11578 

5  24144 

0 

5 

1  30899 

. 13635 

2 

3.66519 

1.06901 

11 

6  02139 

2  88525 

2 

8 

8  37758 

5.5850S 

0 

6 

1  57079 

. 19635 

3 

3  92699 

1.22718 

2 

0 

6.28319 

3    14159 

2 

9 

8  63938 

5  93957 

0 

7 

1.83259 

.26725 

4 

4  1S879 

1.39626 

2 

1 

6  54498 

3  40885 

2 

10 

8  90118 

6.30.50C 

0 

8 

2  09439 

.34906 

5 

4  45059 

1   57625 

2 

2 

6  80678 

3  68701 

2 

11 

9.16298 

6.6S134 

0 

9 

2.35619 

.44178 

6 

4.71239 

1.76715 

2 

•  3 

7.068.5S 

3.97608 

3 

0 

9 . 42478 

7.06S5S 

REVOLUTSONS,    PER    MINUTE,    OF    GRiNOa?iJC    WHEELS. 

(To  give  peripheral  speed  in  feet  per  minute  as  Indicated.) 


DIAM. 

4,000 

4,500 

5,000 

5,500 

6,000 

6,500 
^.  F. 

DiAM 

4,000 

4,500 

5,000 

5,500 

6,000 
^.  F. 

6,500 

OF  WHEEL 

S.  F. 

S.  F. 

d.  F. 

^.  F. 

S.  F. 

ofWheel 

S.  F. 

S.  F 

S.  F 

S.  F. 

S.  F. 

IN  IN3. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

IN  INS. 

M. 

M. 

M 

M. 

M. 

M. 

1 

15,279 

17,200 

19,099 

21,000 

22,918 

24,850 

28 

546 

614 

683 

749 

819 

887 

2 

7,639 

8,590 

9,549 

10,500 

11,459 

12,420 

30 

509 

573 

637 

700 

764 

827 

3 

5,093 

5,725 

6,366 

7,000 

7,639 

8,270 

32 

477 

537 

596 

657 

716 

776 

4 

3,820 

4,295 

4,775 

5,250 

5,730 

6,205 

34 

449 

506 

561 

618 

674 

730 

5 

3,056 

3,440 

3,820 

4,200 

4,584 

4,970 

36 

424 

477 

531 

534 

637 

689 

6 

2„548 

2,865 

3,183 

3,500 

3,820 

4,140 

38 

402 

453 

503 

553 

603 

653 

7 

2,183 

2,455 

2,728 

3,000 

3,274 

3,550 

40 

382 

430 

478 

525 

573 

621 

8 

1,910 

2,150 

2,387 

2,635 

2,865 

3,100 

42 

364 

409 

455 

500 

546 

591 

10 

1,528 

1,720 

1,910 

2,100 

2,292 

2,485 

44 

347 

391 

434 

477 

521 

664 

12 

1,273 

1,453 

1,592 

1,750 

1,910 

2,070 

46 

332 

374 

415 

456 

498 

539 

14 

1,091 

1.228 

1,364 

1,500 

1,637 

1,773 

48 

318 

358 

397 

438 

477 

517 

16 

955 

1,075 

1,194 

1.314 

1,432 

1,552 

50 

306 

344 

383 

420 

459 

497 

18 

849 

957 

1,061 

1,167 

1,273 

1,380 

52 

294 

331 

369 

404 

441 

487 

20 

764 

860 

955 

1,050 

1,146 

1,241 

54 

283 

318 

354 

3S9 

425 

459 

22 

694 

782 

868 

952 

1,042 

1,128 

56 

273 

307 

341 

366 

410 

443 

24 

637 

716 

796 

876 

955 

1,035 

58 

264 

296 

330 

354 

396 

428 

26 

586 

661 

7331       809'       879 

955 

60 

255 

277 

319 

350" 

383 

414 

SPEED    OF    A    FALLING    BODY. 

(By  Prof.  George  B.  Pegram  of  Columbia.) 

IN  the  first  second  of  Its  descent  a  body  falls  16  feet;  second  second,  16+32  =  48  feet;  third  second. 
164-64  =  80  feet;  fourth  second,  16+96=112  feet;  fifth  second,   16+128  =  144  feet;   nth   second,    16+32 

The  total  distance  faUen  by  a  body  at  the  end  of  the  nth  second  Is  16n2  feet,  thus  at  the  end  of  the 
first  second  it  has  fallen  16  feet,  at  the  end  of  the  second  64  feet,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  400  feet.  The  figures 
given  above  are  only  approximate  ones  and  In  them  no  account  Is  taken  of  air  resistance.  As  the  air  re- 
sistance encountered  by  a  falling  body  depends  on  the  shape  and  size  of  the  body  no  general  rule  can  be 
^ven  for  taking  account  of  It,  except  to  say  that  the  air  resistance  Increases  with  the  velocity.  The  force 
of  gravity  on  a  body  one  mile  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  less  than  if  the  body  were  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  by  about  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent.,  a  difference  which  it  would  bo  difficult  to  measure  In  the 
rate  of  fall  ol  the  body. 
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Foreign  Weights  and  Measures. 


FOREIGN    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES. 

(For  "Foreign  Coins  Valued  In  U.  S.  Money"  See  Index.) 


Denomina- 
tions. 


Almude. 
Ardeb . . 


Are 

Arobe 

Arr.atel  or  libra 
Arroba  (dry) .  . 


Arroba  (liquid) 

Arshine 

Arshine  (sq.)    . 

Artel     

BarU 


Barrel. 


Berkovets.... 
Boll,  or  Bole. 

Bongkal 

Bouw 

Bu 

Butt  (wine) . . 

Caffiso 

Candy 


Cantar . 


Cantaro    (can- 
tar)   

Carga 

Catty 


Centaro . 
Centner . 


Chetvert 
Chih  . . . 
Cho  .  .. 
Comb .  . 
Coyan 

Cuadra  . 


Cubic  meter. .  . 
Cwt  (hundred- 
weight)   


Dessiatlne.  , 


Drachma .... 
Fanega  (dry) . 


Metric 

Paraguay 

Portugal 

Argentine  Republic 

Brazil 

Cuba 

Portugal 

Spain 

Venezuela 

Cuba,    Spain,    and 

Venezuela 

Russia 


Where  Used. 


Portugal 
Egypt  . . 


Morocco 

Argentine  Republic 

and  Mexico 

Malta  (customs).. 
Spain  (raisins) . .  . 

Russia 

Scotland,  Ireland. 

India 

Sumatra 

Japan 

Spain   

Malta 

India  (Bombay)   . 
India  (Madras).. . 

Egypt 

Morocco 

Syria  (Damascus) 
Turkey    


Malta 

Mexico,  Salvador. . 
China 


Japan 

Java, Slam,  Malacca 

Sumatra 

Central  America. .  . 
Bremen,  Brunswick 

Darmstadt 

Denmark,  Norway. 

Nuremberg 

Prussia 

Sweden 

Vienna 

Zollverein    

Double  or  metric 

Russia 

China 

Japan .... 

England     

Sarawak 

Slam  (Koyan) .    ... 
Argentine  Republic 

Paraguay 

Paraguay  (sq  ) 

Uruguay 

Metric 


British. 


Fanega  (liquid) 

Feddan 

Frail  (raisins).. 


Russia . 
Spain . 

Greece 

Central  America. 

Chile 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Morocco.    .  . 


Uruguay  (double). 
Uruguay  (single) 
Venezuela .... 

Spain 

Egypt 

Spain 


American 
Equivalents. 


4.422  gals. 
7.6907  bu.;  and, 

at      Cairo,      it 

equals  4.92  Imp. 

bu  ,      or      5.(57 

Winch'r  bu. 
0.02471  acre. 
25  lbs. 

1.011  lbs. 
25  3175  lbs. 
32  38  lbs. 
25  3664  lbs. 
32  38  lbs. 
25  36  lbs. 
25.4024  lbs. 

4.263  gals. 
28  in. 
5.44  sq.  ft. 

1.12  lbs. 

20.0787  gals. 

11.4  gals. 
100  lbs. 
361.12  lbs. 

4  Winch'r  bU. 
832  grains. 
7,096.6  sq.meters 
0.1  inch. 
140  gals. 
5.4  gals. 
529  lbs. 
500  lbs. 

99.05  lbs.  av. 
113  lbs 

575  lbs. 
124  7036  lbs. 

175  lbs. 
300  lbs. 
1.333 }i    lbs.;    at 

treaty   ports, 

1.33  H  lbs. 

1  31  lbs.    • 
1.35  lbs. 
2.12  lbs. 
4.2631  gals. 
117.5  lbs. 

1 10  24  lbs 
110  11  lbs. 
112  43  lbs. 
113.44  lbs. 
93.7  lbs. 
123  5  lbs. 
110  24  lbs 
220.46  lbs. 
5.7748  bu 
14  inches. 

2  4507  acres. 
4  bu. 

3,098  lbs 
2,667  lbs. 

4.2  acres 
78.9  yds. 
8.077  sq.  ft. 
Nearly  2  acres. 
35.3  cu.  ft. 

112  lbs. 

2  6997  acres. 
1.599  bu 
Half  ounce. 
1.5745  bu. 
2.575  bu. 
1.599  bu. 
1.54728  bu. 
Strike  fanega,  70 

lbs. ;  full  fanega, 
118  Iba. 
7  776  bu. 

3  8S8  bu. 
1.599  bu. 
16  gals. 

1.03  acres, 
50  lbs. 


Denomina- 
tions. 


Frasco. 


Frasila   ...    . 

Fuder 

Funt 

Garnice 

Gram 

Hectare 

Hectoliter:  Dry 
Liquid ... 

Joch 

Ken 

Kilogram  (kilo) 
Kilometer. .   . 

Klafter 

Koku 

Korree 

Kwamzme. .  . . 
Last 


League  (land) 

LI 

Libra  (lb )      . 


Liter  

Livre  (lb.) . 


Load. 


Manzana 


Marc  . . 
Maund 
Meter 
Mil 

Mil 
Mi'la... 


Mna.  . 
Morgen 
OcQue. . 
Oke. . . . 


Pic... 
Plcul. 


Pie.... 


Pik 

Pood   . .    . 
Pund  (lb  ) . 
Quarter  . 

41 

Quintal  . 


Where  Used. 


Argentine  Republic 

Mexico 

Zanzibar 

Luxemburg   .... 

Russia 

Russian  Poland . 
Metric    


Austria  Hungary. 

Japan 

Metric 


Russia 

Japan 

Russia 

Jaoan 

Belgium,  Holland . , 
England  (dry  malt) 
Germany 


Rottle. 


Prussia 

Russian  Poland .  .  . 
Scotland,  Ireland. . 

Spain  (salt) 

Paraguay 

China 

Argentine  Republic 
Central  America. . . 

Chile 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Peru 

Portugal 

Spain    

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Metric   

Greece 

Guiana 

England  (timber) . . 


Costa  Rica 

Nicaragua,Salvad'r 

Bolivia 

India 

Metric 

Denmark 

Denmark  (geog'cal) 

Nicaragua  &  Hon- 
duras      

Greece 

Prussia  .  .    . 

Greece     

Egypt 

Greece ... 

Hungary 

Turkey 

Hungary  and  Wal- 
lachla 

Egypt 

Borneo  &  Celebes  . 

China,  Japan,  & 
Sumatra 

Java 

Philippine  Islands. . 

Argentine  Republic 

Spain 

Turkey 

Russia 

Denmark  &  Sweden 

Great  Britain .... 

London  (coal) ...    . 

Argentine  Republic 

Brazil 

Castile,  Chile,  Mex- 
ico and  Peru .... 

Newfoundl'd  (fish) 
Paraguay        .... 

Syria   

Metric 

iPalestine ; . 


American 
Equivalents. 


2.5096  qts. 
2.5  qts. 

35  lbs. 
264.17  gals. 
0.9028  lb. 
0.88  gal. 
16.432  grains. 
2.471  acres. 
2.838  bu. 
26,417  gals. 
1.422  acres. 

6  feet. 
2.2046  lbs. 
0.621376  mile. 
216  cu.  ft. 
4  9629  Imp.  bu. 
3.5  bu. 
8.28  Iba. 
85.134  bu. 
82.52  bu. 

2  metric  tons 
(4.480  lbs.). 

112.29  bu. 
11 J^  bu. 
10  quarters. 
4,760  lbs. 
4,633  acres. 
2.115  ft. 
1.0127  IbSi 
1.043  lbs. 
1.014  lbs. 
1.0161  lbs. 
1.01465  lbs. 

1.0143  lbs. 
1.011  lbs. 

1.0144  lbs. 
1.0143  lbs. 
1.0161  lbs. 
1.0567  quarts, 
1  1  lbs. 
1.0791  lbs. 

Sq.,  50  cu.  ft.; 
unhewn,  40  cu. 
ft.;  inch  planks, 
600  superflc'l  ft. 

1  5-6  acres. 

1.727  acres. 

0.507  lb. 

82  2-7  lbs. 

39.37  inches. 

4  68  miles. 

4  61  miles, 

1  1493  miles,    . 

3  3069  lbs.  av. 
0  63  acre. 

2  84  lbs.  aV. 
2  8052  lbs. 

2  84  lbs. 

3  0817  lbs. 
2  82838  lbs. 

2.5  pints. 
21)4,  inches. 
135.64  lbs. 

133  J^  lbs. 
.i35.1  lbs. 
137.9  lbs. 
0.9478  foot. 
0.91407  foot. 
27.9  inches. 
36.112  lbs. 
1.102  lbs. 
8.252  bu. 

36  bu. 
101.42  lbs. 
130  06  lbs. 

101.41  lbs. 
123  2  lbs. 
112  lbs. 
100  lbs. 
125  lbs. 
220.46  Iba. 
6  lbs. 


Barbers. 
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FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASV RES— Continued 


Denomina- 
tions. 


Rottle. ... 
Sack 


Sagene 

Salm 

Se 

Seer 

Shaku  

Sho 

Standard     (Pe- 
trograd) .    ... 

Stone 

Suerte.     . : . 

Sun 

Tacl 

Tan 

TcUetvert 


To. 
Ton. 


Where  Used. 


Syria 
England . 


Russia . 
Malta. . 
Japan . . 
India .  . 
Japan . . 


Lumber  measure. 

British  

Uruguay 


Japan 

Cochin  China . . . . 

Japan  

Russia 


Japan 

Space  measure . 


American 
Equivalents 


oH  lbs. 

4  bu.;  of  flour, 

is  480  lbs. 
7  feet. 
490  lbs 

0  02451  acre. 

1  lb.  13  ozs. 
11.9305  inches. 

1  6  qaarts. 

165  cu   ft. 

14  lbs. 

2,700   cuad 
cuadra) . 

1.193  Inches. 

.590.75  grs.  (troy) 

0  25  acre. 

5.77  Imper.  bu  , 
or  5  95  Win- 
chester bu. 

2  pecks. 
40  cu.  ft. 


(see 


Denomina- 
tions. 


Toude  (cereals,) 

Tondeland   . 

Tonne 

Tsubo 

Tsun 

Tunna 

Tunnland. . . . 
Vara 


Vedro . . 
Vergees . 
Verst. . , 
Vlocka 
Wev .  .  . 


Wh%re  Used 


Denmark . . 


France. . 
Japan. . 
China . . 
Sweden.  , 


Argentine  Republic 
Central  America. 
Chili  and  Peru 

Cuba 

Curacao 

Mexico 

Paraguay  .... 

Spain 

Venezuela 

Russia 

Isle  of  Jersey .  .  . 

Russia 

Russian  Poland .  .  . 
Scotland  &  Ireland 


American 
Equivalents. 


3.9478a   WinchT 
bu. 

1.36  acres. 
2204.02  lbs.  av. 
6  ft.  sq. 
1  41  inches. 

4  5  bu. 
1.22  acres. 

34  1208  inches. 

32  87  inches. 
33.367  inches, 

33  384  inches. 
33  375  inches. 

33  inches. 

34  inches.    -^ 
0.914117  yd. 
33.384  inchea. 
2.707  gals. 
71.1  sq.  rods, 
0.663  mile. 
41.98  acres. 

5  quarters. 


MELTING    POINTS    OF    CHEMICAL    ELEMENTS,    ETC. 

(By  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  U.  S  Dept.  of  Commerce ) 
The  values  of  the  melting  points  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  as  standard  temperatures  for  the 
calibration  of  thermometers  and  pyrometci  s  are  indicated  in  capitals.  The  other  values  have  been  assigned 
after  a  careful  survey  of  all  the  available  data.  As  nearly  as  may  be,  all  values,  In  particular  the  standard 
points,  have  been  reduced  to  a  common  scale,  the  thermodynamic  scale.  For  all  pur;  oses,  except  the  most 
accurate  investigations,  the  tliermodynamic  scale,  is  identical  with  any  of  the  gas  scale.  At  liigh  tempera- 
tures some  of  the  values  are  quite  uncertain;  thus,  while  the  melting  point  of  platinum  may  be  considered 
accurately  known  to  10°  C,  that  of  tungsten  is  possibly  uncertain  by  50°  C.  or  more.  Temperatures  cen- 
tigrade are  rounded  off,  and  the  exact  Fahrenheit  equivalents  are  usually  given. 

MELTING  POINTS  OF  THE   CHEMICAL   ELEMENTS. 


Element. 

C 

F. 

Element 

C. 

F. 

Element. 

C. 

F. 

Helium 

—271 

—456 

Thallium    .... 

302 

576 

Silicon     .     , 

1420 

2588 

Hydrogen     .    . 

—259 

—434 

Cadmium  .    .  . 

320  9 

609  6 

Nickel     

1452 

2646 

Neon ... 

—253? 

—423 

Lead     . 

327  4 

621   3 

Cobalt.  .  .  . 

1480 

2696 

Fluorine  .    .    . 

—223 

—369 

Zinc 

419  4 

786  9 

Yttrium   . .    . 

1490 

2714 

Oxygen. 

—218 

—360 

Tellurium 

452 

846 

Iron 

1530 

2786 

Nitrogen     . . . 

—210 

—346 

Antimony. . . 

630  0 

1166.0 

Palladium    .  . 

1549 

2820 

Argon. . 

—188 

—306 

Cerium 

640 

1184 

Chromium .  .  . 

1615 

2939 

Krypton 

—169 

—272 

Magnesium. 

651 

1204 

Zirconium .... 

1700? 

3090 

Xenon 

—140 

—220 

Aluminum    . 

658  7 

1217.7 

Columblum 
(Nlobluln)  . .  . 

Chlorine 

—101   5 

—150  7 

Rkdlum    

700 

1292 

1700? 

3090 

Mercury       .    . 

—  38  87 

—  37  97 

Calcium .... 

810 

1490 

Thorium  

r  1700 
\Mo. 

3090 

Bromine   .    ... 

—     7.3 

+    18  9 

Lanthanum .  . 

810? 

1490 

Mo. 

Caesium 

+   26 

79 

Strontium .  .  . 

CaBa? 

Vanadium .... 

1720 

3128 

Gallium . 

30 

85 

Neodymium . . 

840? 

1544 

Platinum .... 

1755 

3191 

Rubidium.    ... 

38 

100 

Arsenic   

850 

1562 

Ytterbium 

? 

Phosphorus .  . 

44 

111 

Barium  

850 

1562 

Titanium 

1800 

.3272 

Potassium .... 

62  3 

144.1 

Praseodymium 

940 

1724 

Uranium  . . . 

1850 

3360 

Sodium     .    ... 

97.5 

207.5 

Germanium. 

958 

1756 

Rhodium .  .    . 

1950 

3542 

Iodine 

113.5 

236.3 

Silver 

960  5 

1760  9 

Boron 

;  2200- 

4000- 

f 112.8 

235  0 

Gold 

1063  0 

1945  5 

\  2500? 

4500 

Sulphur 

]  119.2 

246.6 

Copper 

1083 . 0 

1981  4 

Iridium 

2350? 

4260 

I  106.8 

224  2 

Manganese  . . 

1230 

2246 

Ruthenium. . .    i 

2450? 

4440 

Indium 

155 

311 

Beryllium 

Molybdenum. 

2550 

4620 

Lithium 

186 

367 

(Gluclnum) . 

1280 

2336 

Osmium 

2700? 

4S90 

Selenium 

f  217 
1220 

231.9 

271 

423 

428 

Samarium .... 

/  1300- 
\  1400 

2370- 
2550 

Tantalum . .    . 
Tungsten .    . 

2900 
3400 

5250 
6152 

Tin 

449.4 
520 

Scandium 

? 

Carbon 

3600 

6500 

Bismuth 

OTHER   STANDARD   TEMPERATURES. 

Substance. 

Phenomenon 

C. 

F. 

SUBSTAJiCE 

Phenomenon 

C 

F. 

Oxygen 

Carbon  dioxide . 
Sodium  sulphate 

Boiling 

Sublimation. . . 

Transformat'n 
into  a  n  h  y  - 
drous  salt. .  .  . 

—183  0 
—  78  5 

32. 384 

—297  4 
—109.3 

90.291 

Water 

Naphthalene 
Benzophenone 

Sulphur    

Sodium  chloride 

Boiling  ... 
Boiling  ... 
Boiling 
Boiling .      . 
Freezing 

100 

217  96 
305  9 
444  6 
SOI. 

212 
424  33 
582  6 
832  3 
1474. 

BARBERS. 

(From  the  London  Saturday  Review.) 
Barber,  from  barba,  a  beard.  What  a  title  lor  the  man  who  chiefly  lives  by  shaving  I  Adam,  says 
tradition,  wore  a  beard.  The  kings  of  Persia  plaited  theirs  with  golden  thread,  and  the  Winged  Bulls  of 
Assyria  are  but  types  of  those  kings.  The  Chinese  are  a  shaven  people;  the  Egyptians  were  the  same. 
But  the  Mohammedans  are  bearded,  and  Saladin's  son,  Turkish  historians  tell  us,  wept  for  fear  when  he  saw 
the  shaven  envoys  of  the  Crusaders.  The  world  is,  and  always  has  been,  divided  Into  shavers  and  bearded. 
Flint  razors,  oyster-shell  razors,  in  prehistoric  tombs;  think  of  them,  shudder,  and  acknowledge  the  omnip- 
otence of  the  great  goddess  Vanity.  The  greatest  benefactor  of  barbers  in  the  world's  history  is  Alexander. 
He,  who  shaved  himself  to  preserve  his  youth,  shaved  his  army  to  prevent  the  enemy  seizing  their  beards. 
He  set  a  fashion  which  was  followed  by  every  Greekifled  beard-wagger  in  his  empire,  philosophers  by  profes- 
sion alone  excepted;  and  this  in  Greece  Itself,  a  country  near  enougb  to  the  East  for  a  full  beard  to  have 
been  considered  a  sign  ol  manhood. 
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Present  Value  of  an  Annuity  of  $1,000. 


SIMPLE    INTEREST    TABLE. 

(Showing  at  Different  Rates  the  Interest  on  SI  from  1  Month  to  1  Year,  anfl  on  SlOO  from  1  Day  to  1  Year.) 


Time. 

4% 

5% 

6% 

7% 

8% 

TIME. 

4% 

5% 

6% 

7% 

8% 

$1.00    1  month 

S.003 

$.004 

S.005 

S.005 

S  006 

SlOO. 00    4  days 

$  045 

$  053 

S  066 

$.077 

S  089 

2       "     

007 

.008 

.010 

.011 

013 

5    ••    

.055 

069 

082 

.097 

.111 

3       "     

.011 

.013 

.015 

.017 

.020 

6     "      .... 

067 

.083 

.100 

.116 

.133 

"       6      "     

.020 

.025 

.030 

.035 

.040 

1  month.. 

334 

416 

500 

583 

.067 

••     12       "     

.040 

.050 

.060 

.070 

.080 

2       "      .. 

667 

832 

1.000 

1    166 

1.333 

$100.00   leay 

.011 

.013 

.016 

.019 

.022 

'•         3       ••      ... 

1   000 

1  250 

1   500 

I  750 

2.000 

"        2    "  

.022 

.027 

.032 

.038 

.044 

6       "      .. 

2  000 

2   500 

3  000 

3  500 

4.000 

3    "  

.034 

.041 

.050 

.058 

.067 

12       "      ... 

4.000 

5 .  000 

6 .  000 

7.000 

8.000 

YEARS  IN  WHICH  A  GIVEN  AMOUNT  WILL  DOUBLE  AT  SEVERAL  RATES  OF  INTEREST 


At  Simple 

AT  Compound  Interest.        | 

At  Simple 

AT  Compound  Interest. 

Com- 

Com- 

HATE. 

Interest. 

Com- 

pounded 

Com- 

RATE. 

Interest. 

Com- 

pounded 

Cora- 

pounded 

Semi- 

pounded 
Quarterly. 

pounded 

Seml- 

pounded 
Quarterly. 

Yearly. 

Annually. 

Yearly. 

Annually. 

1 

100  years. 

69.660 

69.487 

69.237 

6 

16.67 

11.896 

11725 

11  639 

114 

60.66 

46.556 

46  382 

46  297 

6H 

15  38 

11.007 

10  836 

10.750 

2 

60.00 

35  003 

34.830 

34  743 

7 

14  29 

10.245 

10  074 

9.966 

2}^ 

40  00 

28.071 

27.899 

27  748 

7^ 

13  33 

9  584 

9.414 

9.328 

3 

33  33 

23  450 

23.278 

23.191 

8 

12  50 

9  006 

8.837 

8.751 

syi 

28  57 

20  149 

19  977 

19  890 

8H 

11.76 

8.497 

8.327 

8.241 

4 

25  00 

17.673 

17.501 

17.415 

9 

11    11 

8.043 

7.874 

7.788 

4^ 

22  22 

15.747 

15  576 

15.490 

9H 

10.62 

7.638 

7.468 

7  383 

5 

20  00 

14.207 

14  035 

13.949 

10 

10.00 

7.273 

7.103 

7  018 

5J4 

18.18 

12.942 

12.775 

12.689 

12 

8.34 

6.116 

5.948 

5.862 

FEDERAL    FARM    LOAN    INTEREST    TABLES. 


AMOUNT    REQUIRED   TO    CANCEL   A    $1,000   LOAN    ON- 


Time,  in  Years. 

The 

Amortization 

Plan. 

The  Simple  Interest  Plan. 

5  per  cent 

5H   per  cent 

6  per  cent 

6}4  per  cent. 

7  per  cent. 

5 

81,243  99 
1,291 .03 
1,337  41 
1,383  10 
1,428  07 
1.472  28 
1,515.69 
1,558  26 
1.599  95 
1,640  71 
1,680  49 
1,719  25 
1.756  94 
1,793  49 
1,828  86 
1,862  99 
1,895  80 
1,927.24 
1.957.23 
1,985  70 
2,012  58 
2,037  78 
2,061.21 
2,082  80 
2,102  44 
2,120  04 
2,135  49 
2,148  69 
2.159  52 
2,167  86 
2,173.58 
2,176.56 

$1,250  00 
1,300  00 
1,350  00 
1,400  00 
1,450.00 
1,500  00 
1,650.00 
1,600.00 
1,650  00 
1,700.00 
1,750.00 
1,800.00 
1,850.00 
1,900.00 
1,950  00 
2,000  00 
2,050  00 
2,100  00 
2,150.00 
2,200  00 
2,250  00 
2,300  00 
2,350.00 
2.400.00 
2,450  00 
2,500  00 
2,550.00 
2,600  00 
2,650.00 
2,700.00 
2,750.00 
2,800.00 

$1,275.00 
1,330  00 
1,385  00 
1,440  00 
3,495  00 
1,550.00 
1,605.00 
1.660.00 
1,715  00 
1,770.00 
1.825.00 
1,880.00 
1,935  00 
1,990  00 
2,045  00 
2,100  00 
2.155  00 
2,210.00 
2,265.00 
2,320.00 
2.375.00 
2,430.00 
2,485.00 
2,540  00 
2,595  00 
2,650.00 
2,705  00 
2.760  00 
2,815  00 
2,870.00 
2,925.00 
2,980.00 

$1,300  00 
1,360  00 
1,420  00 
1,480  00 
1,540  00 
1,600.00 
1,660  00 
1,720  00 
1,780  00 
1,840  00 
1,900  CO 
1,960.00 
2,020  00 
2,080  00 
2,140.00 
2,200  00 
2,260  00 
2,320.09 
2.380  00 
2.440  00 
2,500  00 
2,560  00 
2,620  00 
2,680.00 
2,740  00 
2,800  00 
2,860  00 
2,920  00 
2.980  00 
3,040  00 
3,100  00 
3,160.00 

$1,325  00 
1,390  00 
1,455  00 
1,520  00 
1,585  00 
1,650  00 
1,715  00 
1,780  00 
1,845  00 
1,910  00 
1,975  00 
2,040  00 
2,105  00 
2,170  00 
2,235  00 
2,300.00 
2,305  00 
2,430  00 
2,495.00 
2,560.00 
2,625.00 
2,690.00 
2,755  00 
2,820.00 
2,885.00 
2,^50  00 
3,015.00 
3,080  00 
3,145  00 
3.210  00 
3,275  00 
3,340.00 

81,350  00 

6 

1,420.00 

1,490  00 

o 

1,560  00 

Q 

1,630  00 

10 

1,700  00 

11 

1,770  00 

12 

1,840  00 

13 

1,910  00 

il:.!!!!!.!;;;..... 

1.980  00 

15 

2,050  00 

16 

2,120  00 

17 

2,190.00 

18................. 

2,260  00 

19 

2,330  00 

20 

2,400  00 

21 

22 

23 

2,470.00 
2,540.00 
2,610.00 

24 

2,680  00 

25 

26 

27 

2,750  00 
2,820  00 
2,890  00 

28 

2,960  00 

29 

3,030.00 

30 

31 

32 

3,100  00 
3,170  00 
3,240  00 

33 

3,310  00 

84 

3,380.00 

35...- 

3,450  00 

36 

3,520.00 

PRESENT    VALUE    OF    AN    ANNUITY    OF    $1,000. 

(Calculated  at  Compound  Interest.) 


YEARS. 

3% 

4% 

4^% 

5% 

6% 

Years. 

3% 

4% 

4J4% 

6% 

6% 

5 

4,580 

4,452 

4,390 

4,329 

4,212 

35 

21.487 

18,664 

17.461 

16,374 

14,498 

10 

8,530 

8,111 

7,913 

7,722 

7,360 

40 

23,115 

19,793 

18,401 

17,159 

15,046 

15 

11,938 

11,118 

10,740 

10,380 

9,712 

45 

24,519 

20,720 

19,156 

17,774 

15,456 

20 

14,877 

13,590 

13,008 

12,462 

11,470 

50 

25,730 

21,482 
24,505 

19,762 

18,256 

15,762 

17,413 

15,622 

14,828 

14,094 

12,783 

100 

31,599 

21,950 

19,848 

16,618 

30 

19,600 

17,292 

16.289 

15,372 

13.765 

Amount  of  One  Dollar  at  Compound  Interest. 
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WHAT   A    SAVING    OF    $1   A    YEAR    AMOUNTS    TO    AT    COMP.  INTEREST. 


End  of  Year, 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
6. 

'  6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

n. 

12. 
13 
14. 
15. 


16    , 
17. 

18  . 

19  . 
20.. 


21. 
22. 
23 
24 
25.  . 


3% 


1.03 
2.09 
3.18 
4  30 
5.46 

6.66 

7.89 

9.15 

10  46 

11.80 

13.19 
l4  61 
16  08 
17.59 
19.15 

20  76 
22  41 

24  11 

25  87 
27.67 

29  53 
31  45 
33  42 
35  45 
37.55 


4% 


1  04 
2.12 

3  24 

4  41 
5.63 

6  89 

8  21 

9  58 
11  00 
12.48 


22.69 
24  64 
26  67 
28  77 
30  96 

33  24 
35  61 
38  08 
40.64 
43.31 


4«% 


1  04 

2  13 

3  27 

4  47 

5  71 

7  01 

8  38 

9  80 

11  28 

12  84 


u 

02 

14 

46 

15 

62 

16 

16 

17 

29 

17 

93 

19 

02 

19 

7K 

20 

82 

21 

71 

23  74 
25  85 
28  06 
30.37 
32.78 

35  30 
37  93 
40.68 
43.56 
46.57 


5% 


1  05 

2  15 
3.31 

4  52 
5.80 

7.1'i 
8  54 

10  02 

11  57 
13.20 

14  91 
16  71 
18  59 
20  57 
22  65 

24  84 
27  13 
29  53 
32  06 
34  71 

37  50 
40  43 
43  50 
46  72 
50.11 


6% 


1.06 
2.18 
3.37 
4  63 
5.97 

7  39 

8  89 
10  49 

12  18 

13  97 

15.87 
17  88 
20.01 
22  27 
24  67 

27  21 
29  90 
32  76 
35  78 
38  99 

42  39 
45  99 
49  81 
53.86 
58.15 


End  of  Yeah. 


26    

27 

39  71 
41   93 

28    

44  21 

29 

30 

31 

46  57 
49.00 

51   50 

32 

33 

34 .- 

35 

36 

54  07 
56  73 
59  46 
62.27 

65.17 

37 

38 

68.15 
71  23 

39 

40 

74  40 
77.66 

41 

81.02 

42 

43 

44 

45 

84.48 
88  04 
91   72 
95  50 

46 

99  39 

47 

103  40 

48 

107 . 54 

49    

50 

111  79 
116.18 

3% 


4% 


46.08 
48  96 
51  96 
55  08 
58.32 

61.70 
65.21 
68.85 
72  65 
76  59 

80  70 
84  97 
89  40 
94.02 
98  82 

103  82 
109  01 
114.41 
120  02 
125  87 

131  94 
138  26 
144.83 
151  66 
158.77 


4H% 


49.71 
52.99 
56.42 
60.00 
63.75 

67  66 
71  75 
76  03 
80.49 
85.16 

90.04 

95.13 

100.46 

106.03 

111.84 

117.92 
124  27 
130  91 
137.85 
145.09 

152.67 
160.58 
168.85 
177.50 
186.53 


6% 


53.66 
57.40 
61.32 
65.43 
69  76 

74  29 
79  06 
84.06 
89  32 
94.83 

100.62 
106.71 
113.09 
119.80 
126.84 

134  23 
141.99 
150.14 
158  70, 
167.68 

177.11 
187.02 
197.42 
208.34 
219.81 


6% 


62.70 
67  52 
72.64 
78  05 
83.80 

89  89 

96.34 

103  18 

110  43 

118.12 

126.26 
134  90 
144.05 
153.76 
164  04 

174  95 
186  50 
198  75 
211.74 
225  50 

240.09 
255.56 
2-'1.95 
289.33 
307.75 


PRESENT    VALUE    OF 


A    YEAR,  PAYABLE    EACH    DEC.  31,  AT    COMP.  INT. 


Years. 

3% 

3H% 

4% 

4,W% 

5% 

6% 

Years. 

3% 

3M% 

47o 

4H% 

5% 

6% 

1 

0.97 

1  91 

2  82 
3.71 
4.57 

5  41 
6.23 
7  01 
7  78 
8.53 

9.25 
9  95 

10  63 
11.29 

11  93 

12  56 

13  16 

13  75 

14  32 

14  87 

15  41 
15.93 

16  44 
16  93 
17.41 

0  96 
1.89 
2.80 
3  67 
4.51 

5.32 
6  11 
6  87 
7.60 

8  31 

9  00 
9  66 

10  30 

10  92 

11  51 

12  09 
12.65 
13.18 

13  70 
14.21 

14  69 

15  16 

15  52 

16  05 
16.48 

0  96 
1.88 
2.77 
3  62 
4.45 

5  24 

6  00 

6  73 

7  43 

8  11 

8  76 

9  38 
9  98 

10  56 

11  11 

11  65 

12  16 

12  65 

13  13 

13  59 

14  02 
14  45 

14  So 

15  24 
15.62 

0  95 

1  87 

2  74 

3  58 

4  39 

5  15 

5  89 

6  59 

7  26 
7.91 

8  52 

9  11 
9  68 

10  22 

10  73 

11  23 

11  70 

12  16 

12  59 

13  00 

13  40 

13  78 

14  14 
14  49 
14.82 

0  95 

1  85 

2  72 

3  54 

4  32 

5  07 
5  78 
6.46 
7    10 

7  72 

8  30 

8  86 

9  39 
9  89 

10  37 

10  83 

11  27 
11.68 

12  08 
12  46 

12  82 

13  16 
13  48 
13  79 
14.09 

0  94 

1  83 

2  67 

3  46 

4  21 

4  91 
5.58 
6  20 

6  80 
7.36 

7  88 

8  38 

8  85 

9  29 
9.71 

10.10 
10.47 
10.82 
11.15 
11.46 

11  76 

12  04 
12  30 
12  55 
12.78 

26     

17  87 

18  32 

18  76 

19  18 
19.60 

20  00 
20  38 

20  76 

21  L3 
21.48 

21  83 

22  16 
22  49 

22  80 
23.11 

23  41 
23  70 

23  98 

24  25 

24  51 

24.77 
25.02 

25  26 
25  50 
25.72 

16  89 

17  28 

17  66 

18  03 
18  39 

18  73 

19  06 
19  39 

19  70 
20.00 

20  29 
20  57 

20  84 

21  10 
21  35 

21   59 

21  83 

22  06 
22  28 
22  49 

22.70 

22  89 

23  09 
23  27 
23.45 

15.98 
16  32 
16  66 

16  98 
17.29 

17  58 

17  87 

18  14 
18  41 
18.66 

18  90 

19  14 
19.36 
19  58 
19.79 

19  99 

20  18 
20.37 
20  54 
20  72 

20  88 
21.04 

21  19 
21.34 
21.48 

15.14 
15.45 

15  74 

16  02 
16.28 

16  54 

16  78 

17  92 
17.24 
17.46 

17.66 

17  86 

18  05 
18.22 
18.40 

18.56 

18  72 
18.87 

19  01 
19.15 

19  28 
19  41 
19  53 
19  65 
19.76 

14.37 
14.64 
14.89 
15.14 
15.37 

15.59 

15  80 
16.00 

16  19 
16.37 

16.54 
16.71 
16.86 
17.01 
17.15 

17  29 
17.42 
17.54 
17.66 
17.77 

17  88 
17  98 
18.07 
18.16 
18.25 

13  00 

2 

27  

13  21 

3     

28     

13  40 

4 

29   

13  59 

5 

30 

13.76 

6 

31 

13  92 

7 

32 

33 

34 „. 

35 

14  08 

8 

9     

14.23 
14.36 

10 

14  49 

11 

36 

14.62 

12 

13 

14 

37 

38 

39 

14  73 
14  84 
14.94 

15        

40 

15  04 

16 

41 

15.13 

17 

42   

15  22 

18 

19 

20     

21 

43 

44 

45 

46 

15.30 
15.38 
15.45 

15  52 

22 

23 

47 

48 

15  58 
15  65 

24 

25 

49 

50 

15  70 
15.76 

AMOUNT 

OF    ONE    DOLLAR 

AT    COMPOUND    INTEREST. 

Years 

3% 

4% 

4H% 

5% 

6% 

Years 

^7c 

4% 

4H% 

5% 

6% 

1 

1.03 

1   04 

1.04 

1   05 

1.06 

19 

1  75 

2   10 

2  30 

2  52 

3  02 

2 

1.06 

1   08 

1  09 

1    10 

1    12 

20 

1  80 

2   19 

2  41 

2.65 

3  20 

3 

1  09 

1   12 

1   14 

1   15 

1    19 

4 

1.12 

1   17 

1   19 

1   21 

1  20 

21 

1.86 

2  27 

2  52 

2.78 

3  40 

5 

1.15 

1   21 

1.24 

1  27 

1  33 

22 

1  91 

2  37 

2  63 

2  92 

3  60 

23 

1.97 

2   46 

2  75 

3  07 

3  82 

6 

1.19 

1   26 

1  30 

1  34 

1  41 

24    

2  03 

2  56 

2  87 

3  22 

4  04 

7 

1.23 

1  31 

1.36 

1  40 

1   60 

25 

2  09 

2  66 

3  00 

3  38 

4  29 

8 

1  26 

1  36 

1.42 

1.47 

1  59 

9 

1.30 

1  42 

1  48 

1.55 

1.68 

26 

2  15 

2.77 

3  14 

3  55 

4  54 

10 

1.34 

1.48 

1.55 

1  62 

1.79 

27 

2.22 

2  88 

3  28 

3.73 

4  82 

28 

2  28 

2  99 

3  43 

3  92 

5  11 

11 

1.38 

1.53 

1.62 

1.71 

1.89 

29 

2  35 

3  11 

3  58 

4.11 

6  41 

12    

1.42 

1.60 

1   69 

1.79 

2  01 

30 

2.42 

3.24 

.3.74 

4.32 

6.74 

13 

1.46 

1  66 

1.77 

1  88 

2  13 

H.08 

14   

1.51 

1  73 

1.85 

1  98 

2  26 

31 

2.50 

3.37 

3  91 

4  53 

15 

1.55 

1.80 

1.93 

2  07 

2.39 

32 

2  57 

3.50 

4.09 

4.76 

6.45 

33 

2  65 

3.64 

4  27 

5.00 

6.84 

16 

1.60 

1.87 

2  02 

2  18 

2.54 

34 

2  73 

3.79 

4  46 

5.25 

7.25 

17 

1.65 

1.94 

2.11 

2  29 

2  69 

35 

2  81 

3  94 

4  66 

5.51 

7.68 

18 

1.70 

2.02 

2.20 

2.40 

2.85 

100 

19.21 

50.50 

81.58 

131.60 

339.30 

06 


Transposed  Numbers  in  Bookkeeping. 


MULTIPLICATION 

AND 

DIV 

ISION    TABLE. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2 

4 

6 

S 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

27 

54 

81 

108 

135 

162 

189 

216 

243 

270 

3 

6 

9 

12 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

28 

56 

84 

112 

140 

168 

196 

224 

252 

280 

4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

29 

58 

87 

116 

145 

174 

203 

232 

261 

290 

6 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

30 

60 

90 

120 

150 

180 

210 

240 

270 

300 

6 

12 

18 

24 

30 

36 

42 

48 

54 

60 

31 

62 

93 

124 

155 

186 

217 

248 

279 

310 

7 

14 

21 

28 

35 

42 

49 

56 

63 

70 

32 

64 

96 

128 

160 

192 

224 

256 

288 

320 

8 

16 

24 

32 

40 

48 

56 

64 

72 

80 

3;i 

66 

99 

132 

165 

198 

231 

264 

297 

330 

9 

18 

27 

36 

45 

54 

63 

72 

Kl 

90 

34 

68 

102 

136 

170 

204 

238 

272 

306 

340 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

35 

70 

105 

140 

175 

210 

245 

280 

315 

350 

U 

22 

33 

44 

55 

66 

77 

88 

99 

110 

36 

72 

108 

144 

180 

216 

252 

288 

324 

360 

12 

24 

36 

48 

60 

72 

84 

96 

108 

120 

37 

74 

111 

148 

185 

222 

259 

296 

333 

370 

13 

26 

39 

52 

65 

78 

91 

104 

117 

130 

38 

76 

114 

152 

190 

228 

266 

304 

342 

380 

14 

28 

42 

56 

70 

84 

98 

112 

126 

140 

39 

78 

117 

156 

195 

234 

273 

312 

351 

390 

15 

30 

45 

60 

75 

90 

105 

120 

135 

150 

40 

80 

120 

160 

200 

240 

280 

320 

360 

400 

16 

32 

48 

64 

«() 

96 

112 

128 

144 

160 

41 

82 

123 

164 

205 

246 

287 

328 

369 

410 

17 

34 

51 

68 

85 

102 

119 

136 

153 

170 

42 

84 

126 

168 

210 

252 

294 

336 

378 

420 

18 

36 

54 

72 

90 

108 

126 

144 

162 

180 

43 

86 

129 

172 

215 

258 

301 

344 

387 

430 

19 

38 

57 

76 

95 

114 

133 

152 

171 

190 

44 

88 

132 

176 

220 

264 

308 

352 

396 

440 

20 

40 

60 

80 

100 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

45 

90 

135 

180 

225 

270 

315 

360 

405 

450 

V,l 

42 

63 

K4 

105 

126 

147 

168 

1K9 

210 

46 

92 

138 

184 

230 

276 

322 

368 

414 

460 

22 

44 

66 

S8 

110 

132 

154 

176 

198 

220 

47 

94 

141 

188 

235 

282 

329 

376 

423 

470 

23 

46 

69 

92 

115 

i:!8 

161 

184 

207 

230 

4S 

96 

144 

192 

240 

288 

336 

384 

432 

480 

.ii 

48 

72 

96 

120 

144 

168 

192 

216 

240 

49 

08 

147 

196 

245 

294 

343 

392 

441 

490 

■lb 

50 

75 

100 

125 

150 

175 

200 

225 

250 

50 

100 

150 

200 

250 

300 

350 

400 

450 

500 

2(', 

52 

78 

104 

130 

156 

182 

208 

234 

260 

e^ECIPROCALS    OP    NU»3eERS  1    ' 

ro  100. 

NO 

Reciprocal. 

No. 

Reciprocal 

NO. 

Reciprocal. 

NO. 
61.  . 

Reciprocal. 

No. 

Reciprocal. 

1.. 

1  000000000 

21.  . 

0  047619048 

41.  . 

0  024390244 

0  016393443 

81.  . 

0.012345679 

2.. 

0.500000000 

22. 

0  045454545 

42.  . 

0  023809524 

62. 

0  016129032 

82. 

0  012195122 

3.. 

0.333333333 

23 

0  043478261 

43.  . 

0  023255814 

63 

0  015873016 

83. 

0  012043193 

4:.. 

0  250000000 

24. 

0.0 11666667 

44.  . 

0  022727273 

64    . 

0  015625000 

84. 

0  011904762 

5.. 

0.200000000 

25. 

0  040000000 

45.  . 

0  022222222 

65.  . 

0  015384615 

85. 

0  011764706 

0.. 

0.166G63667 

26. 

0  038461538 

46.  . 

0  021739130 

Go. 

0  015151515 

86 

0  011627907 

7.  . 

0.142857143 

27. 

0  037037037 

47.  . 

0.021270600 

67.  . 

0r014025373 

87 

0  011494253 

K.  . 

0 . 125000000 

28. 

0.035714286 

48.  . 

0.020833333 

68. 

0  014705882 

88.  . 

0  011363636 

9.. 

O.Ulllllll 

29.  . 

0  034482759 

49.  . 

0  020408163 

69. 

0  014492754 

89.  . 

0  011235955 

10.  . 

0   100000000 

30.  . 

0  033333333 

50.  . 

0 . 020000000 

70.  . 

0  014285714 

90. 

0  oiimiu 

11.. 

0.090909091 

31.  . 

0.032258065 

51. 

0  019607843 

71. 

0  014084507 

91. 

0  010989011 

12.. 

0  0S3.333333 

32.  . 

0.031250000 

52.. 

0  019230769 

72.  . 

0  0138SS889 

92 

0  010869565 

13.. 

0  070923077 

33. 

0  030303030 

53. 

0  01S86792S 

73.  . 

0  013698G30 

93 

0  010752688 

14 

0.071428571 

34. 

0  029411765 

54    . 

0.018518519 

74.  . 

0  013513514 

94. 

0  010638298 

15 

0  066666667 

35. 

0  028571429 

55. 

0  018181818 

75.  . 

0.013333333 

95 

0.010526316 

36.  . 

0  062500000 

36    . 

0  027777778 

56.  . 

0  017857143 

76 

0  013157895 

96    . 

0.0104166G7 

17 

0  058823529 

37. 

0  027027027 

57. 

0  017543860 

77. 

0  0129S7013 

97 

0  010309278 

18 

0 .055555556 

38.  . 

0  026315789 

58.  . 

0  017241379 

78 

0  012820513 

98    . 

0  010204082 

19    . 

0  052631579 

39    . 

0  025541026 

59.  . 

0  016949153 

79 

0  012658228 

99. 

0  010101010 

20.  . 

0 . 050000000 

40.  . 

0.025000000 

60.  . 

0.016666667 

SO.  . 

0  012500000 

100.  . 

0.010000000 

A  reciprocal  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  unity  by  a  number. 


t^^lNUTES    OR 

SECONDS    IN 

DECinSALS 

OF   A 

DECREE. 

M1.V 

Degree 

iVIIN  . 

Degree. 

IVllN. 

Degree 

3ecs 

Degree 

Secs 

Degree 

Seci 

Degree. 

1 

0  016 

21 

0  350 

41 

0  683 

1 

0  00027 

'  21 

0  00583 

41 

0.01133 

2 

0.033 

22 

0  366 

42 

0.700 

2 

0  00055 

22 

0.00611 

42 

0  01166 

3 

0.050 

23 

0  383 

43 

0  716 

3 

0  00083 

23 

0  00038 

43 

0  01194 

4 

0.066 

24 

0  400 

44 

0.733 

4 

0  00111 

24 

0  00666 

44 

0  01222 

5 

0  083 

25 

0  416 

45 

0  750 

5 

0  00138 

25 

0  00694 

45 

0  01250 

6 

0.100 

26 

0.433 

46 

0.766 

6 

0  00166 

26 

0  00722 

46 

0  01277 

7 

0.116 

27 

0.450 

47 

0.783 

7 

0  00194 

27 

0  00750 

47 

0  01305 

8 

0.133 

28 

0.466 

48 

0  800 

8 

0  00222 

28 

0  00777 

48 

0  01.3.33 

9 

0.150 

29 

0.483 

49 

0.816 

9 

0  00250 

29 

0  00805 

49 

0  01361 

10 

0.166 

30 

0.500 

SO 

0  833 

10 

0  00277 

30 

0  00833 

50 

0  01388 

n 

0.183 

31 

0  516 

51 

0  850 

11 

0  00305 

31 

0  00861 

51 

0  01416 

12 

0  200 

32 

0.533 

52 

0  866 

12 

0  00333 

32 

0  00888 

52 

0.01444 

13 

0  216 

33 

0..550 

53 

0  883 

13 

0.00361 

33 

0  00916 

53 

0  01472 

14 

0.233 

34 

0  566 

54 

0  900 

14 

0  00388 

34 

0.00944 

54 

0  01500 

15 

0.250 

35 

0  583 

55 

0  916 

15 

0.00416 

35 

0.00972 

55 

0  01527 

16 

0  266 

36 

0.600 

56 

0  933 

16 

0 . 00444 

36 

0  01000 

56 

0  01555 

17 

0.283 

37 

0.616 

57 

0  950 

17 

0  00472 

37 

0  01027 

57 

0  01583 

18 

0  300 

38 

0.633 

58 

0  966 

18 

0.00500 

38 

0.01055 

58 

0  016U 

19 

0  316 

39 

0  650 

59 

0  983 

19 

0  00527 

39 

0  01083 

59 

0  01638 

?0 

0.333 

40 

0.666 

60 

1.000 

20 

0  00555 

40 

0.01111 

60 

0.01666 

TRANSPOSED 

NUMBERS    IN    BOOKKEEPING. 

Differ- 
ences 

Numbers. 

Differ- 
ences 

Numbers. 

Differ- 
ences 

Numbers . 

Differ- 
ences 

Nob, 

,8 

27] 

10    21    32    43    54    65    76    87    98 

01  12    23    34    45    56    67    78    89 
20    31    42    53    64    75    86    97 

02  13    24    35    46    57    68    79 
30    41    62    63    74    85    96 

03  14    25    36    47    68    69 

36  1 
45  1 
54  ( 

40    61    62    73    84    95 

04  15    26    37    48    59 
50    61    72    83    94 

05  16    27    38    49 
60    71    82    93 

06  17    28    39 

63  { 
72  1 
81  { 

70    81    92 

07  18   29 
80    91 

08  19 
90 

09 

90  1 
99  { 

100 
010 
110 
Oil 

Squares,  Square  Roots,  Cubes  and  Cube  Roots,  1  to  100.         97 


SQUARES,  SQ.  ROOTS  CUBES 

AND 

CU.  ROOTS  OF 

NOS.  1  TO  100. 

NO. 

Sq. 

Cube. 

Square 
Root. 

Cube 
Root 

No. 

Sq 

Cube 

Sq  uare 
Root 

Cube 
Root. 

NO. 

Sq. 

Cube. 

Square 
Root. 

Cube 
Root. 

0.1 

0.01 

0  001 

0.316 

0  464 

23 

529 

12167 

4  795 

2.843 

63 

3969 

260047 

7.937 

3  979 

.16 

0.022 

0  003 

0  387 

0  531 

24 

576 

13824 

4  899 

2  884 

64 

4096 

262144 

8.000 

4.000 

.2 

0.04 

0  008 

0  447 

0.585 

25 

625 

15625 

6  000 

2  924 

65 

4225 

274626 

8.062 

4  020 

.25 

0.062 

0  015 

0.500 

0  630 

26 

676 

17576 

6  099 

2.962 

66 

4356 

287496 

8.124 

4  041 

.3 

0  09 

0  027 

0  548 

0  669 

27 

729 

19683 

5  196 

3.000 

67 

4489 

300763 

8  185 

4  061 

.35 

0.122 

0.042 

0  592 

0  705 

28 

784 

21952 

5  291 

3  036 

68 

4624 

314432 

8.246 

4  081 

.4 

0.16 

0  064 

0  633 

0  737 

29 

841 

24389 

5  385 

3  072 

69 

4761 

328509 

8  306 

4  101 

45 

0.202 

0  091 

0  671 

0  766 

30 

900 

27000 

5  477 

3  107 

70 

4900 

343000 

8  366 

4  121 

.5 

0  25 

0.125 

0  707 

0  794 

31 

961 

29791 

5  567 

3  141 

71 

5041 

357911 

8.426 

4  140 

.55 

0  302 

0  166 

0  742 

0.819 

32 

1024 

32768 

5  656 

3  174 

72 

5184 

373248 

8.485 

4  100 

.6 

0.36 

0  216 

0  775 

0  843 

33 

1089 

35937 

5  744 

3  207 

73 

5320 

389017 

8.544 

4  179 

65 

0.422 

0  274 

0  806 

0.866 

34 

1166 

39304 

6.83i 

3  239 

74 

5476 

406224 

8.602 

4, 198 

.7 

0.49 

0  343 

0  837 

0  888 

35 

1225 

42875 

5.916 

3  271 

75 

5625 

421875 

8.660 

4  217 

75 

0.562 

0.421 

0  866 

0  909 

36 

1296 

46636 

6  OOU 

3  301 

76 

6776 

438976 

8,717 

4  235 

.8 

0.64 

0  512 

0  894 

0  92S 

37 

1369 

50663 

6  082 

3  332 

77 

6929 

456533 

8. -775 

4  254 

.86 

0.722 

0  614 

0  922 

0  947 

38 

1444 

54872 

6  164 

3  302 

78 

6084 

474552 

8.831 

4  272 

.9 

0.81 

0  729 

0  949 

0  965 

39 

1521 

69319 

6  245 

3  391 

79 

6241 

493039 

8.888 

4  290 

.95 

0.902 

0.857 

0  975 

0  98a 

40 

1600 

64O00 

6  324 

3  420 

80 

6400 

512000 

8.944 

4  308 

1 

1.000 

1.000 

1  000 

1  000 

41 

1681 

68921 

6  403 

3  448 

81 

6561 

531441 

9.000 

4  326 

2 

4 

8 

1  414 

1  259 

42 

1764 

74088 

6  480 

3  476 

82 

6724 

551368 

9.056 

4  344 

3 

9 

27 

1  732 

1  442 

43 

1849 

79507 

6  557 

3  603 

83 

6889 

571787 

9.110 

4  362 

4 

16 

64 

2  000 

1.587 

44 

1936 

85)84 

6  633 

3  530 

84 

7056 

592704 

9.165 

4.379 

5 

25 

125 

2  236 

1  710 

45 

2026 

91125 

6  708 

3  556 

86 

7225 

614125 

9  219 

4.396 

6 

36 

216 

2  449 

1  817 

46 

2116 

97336 

6.782 

3  583 

86 

7396 

636056 

9  273 

4.414 

7 

49 

343 

2  645 

1  912 

47 

2209 

103823 

6.855 

3  608 

87 

7569 

658503 

9  327 

4.431 

8 

64 

512 

2  828 

2  000 

48 

2304 

110592 

6  928 

3  634 

88 

7744 

681472 

9  380 

4.448 

9 

81 

729 

3  000 

2  080 

49 

2401 

117649 

7  000 

3  659 

89 

7921 

704969 

9  434 

4.464 

10 

100 

1000 

3  182 

2  164 

50 

2600 

125000 

7.071 

3  684 

90 

8100 

729000 

9.486 

4  481 

11 

.  121 

1331 

3  316 

2  224 

51 

2601 

132651 

7.141 

3  708 

91 

8281 

753571 

9  539 

4  407 

12 

144 

1728 

3  454 

2  289 

52 

2704 

140608 

7.211 

3  732 

92 

8464 

778688 

9  591 

4  514 

13 

169 

2197 

3  605 

2  361 

53 

2809 

148877 

7  280 

3  756 

93 

8649 

804357 

9  643 

4  530 

14 

196 

2744 

3  741 

2  410 

54 

2916 

157464 

7  348 

3  779 

94 

8836 

830584 

9  695 

4.546 

16 

225 

3375 

3  S73 

2  466 

55 

3025 

166375 

7  416 

3  803 

95 

9025 

857375 

9.746 

4.562 

16 

256 

409G 

4  000 

2  519 

55 

3136 

175316 

7.48? 

3  825 

96 

9210 

88473 R 

9  798 

4.578 

17 

289 

4913 

4  123 

2  671 

57 

3249 

185193 

7  649 

3  848 

97 

9409 

912673 

9.848 

4.594 

18 

324 

5832 

4  246 

2  620 

58 

3364 

195112 

7  615 

3  870 

98 

9604 

941192 

9.899 

4.610 

19 

361 

6859 

4  368 

2  668 

59 

3481 

205379 

7  681 

3  893 

99 

9801 

970299 

9  949 

4  626 

20 

400 

8000 

4.472 

2.714 

00 

3600 

216000 

7 .  746 

3.914 

100 

10000 

1000000 

10.000 

4. 641 

SQU.4.RE    ROOTS    AND    CUBE    ROOTS,    1000    TO    2000 


NOTl- 

Square 

Cube 

Num- 

Square 

Cube 

NUM- 

Square 

Cube 

Nu.w^ 

Square 

Cube 

BER. 

Root. 

Root. 

ber. 

Root. 

Root. 

BER. 

Root. 

Root. 

BJJH 

Root. 

Root. 

1000 

31  62 

10.00 

1255 

35  43 

10.79 

1510 

38  85 

11  47 

1765 

42  01 

12  09 

1005 

31  70 

10  02 

1260 

35.50 

10  80 

1515 

38  92 

11  49 

1770 

42  07 

12  10 

1010 

31  78 

10  03 

1265 

35  57 

10  82 

1520 

38  99 

11  50 

1775 

42  13 

12  11 

1020 

31  94 

10.07 

1275 

35  71 

10  84 

1530 

39  12 

11  62 

1785 

42  25 

12  13 

1025 

32  02 

10  08 

1280 

35  78 

10  86 

1535 

39  18 

11  54 

1790 

42  31 

12.14 

1030 

32  09 

10  10 

1285 

35  85 

10  87 

1540 

39  24 

11  55 

1795 

42  37 

12  15 

1035 

32  17 

10  12 

1290 

35.92 

10  89 

1545 

39  31 

11.56 

1800 

42  43 

12  16 

1045 

32  33 

10  15 

1300 

36.06 

10  91 

1555 

39  43 

11.59 

1810 

42  54 

12  19 

1050 

32  40 

10.16 

1305 

36  12 

10  93 

1560 

39  50 

11.60 

1815 

42  GO 

12  20 

1060 

32  56 

10.20 

1315 

35  26 

10  90 

1570 

39  62 

11.62 

1S25 

42  72 

12  22 

1065 

32  03 

10.21 

1320 

36  33 

10  97 

1575 

39  69 

11.63 

1830 

42  78 

12  23 

1075 

32  79 

10.24 

1330 

36  47 

11  00 

1585 

39.81 

11.66 

1840 

42  90 

12  25 

1080 

32  86 

10.26 

1335 

36  54 

11  01 

1580 

39  87 

11  67 

1845 

42  95 

12  26 

1085 

32  94 

10  28 

1340 

36  61 

11  02 

1596 

39  94 

11.68 

18.50 

43  01 

12  28 

1090 

33  02 

10  29 

1345 

36  67 

11  04 

1600 

40  00 

11  70 

1855 

43.07 

12  29 

1095 

33  09 

10  31 

1350 

36  74 

11  05 

1605 

40  06 

11.71 

1860 

43.13 

12  30 

1100 

33  17 

10  32 

1365 

38  81 

11  07 

1610 

40.12 

11.72 

1865 

43  19 

12.31 

1105 

33  24 

10  34 

1360 

36.88 

11  08 

1615 

40.19 

11.73 

1870 

43.24 

12  32 

1110 

33  32 

10.35 

1365 

36  95 

11  09 

1620 

40  25 

11.74 

1S76 

43.30 

12  33 

1115 

33  39 

10.37 

1370 

37  01 

11.11 

1625 

40  31 

11.70 

1880 

43  36 

12.34 

1120 

33  47 

10  38 

1375 

37  OS 

11  12 

1630 

40  37 

11  77 

1885 

43  42 

12  35 

1125 

33  54 

10  40 

1380 

37.15 

11  13 

1635 

40  44 

11  78 

1890 

43  47 

12  36 

1130 

33  62 

10  42 

1385 

37  22 

11  15 

1640 

40  50 

11  79 

1895 

43 .  53 

12  37 

1135 

33  69 

10  43 

1390 

37  28 

11  16 

1646 

40  56 

11  80 

1900 

43  59 

12  39 

1140 

33  76 

10  46 

1395 

37  35 

11  17 

1660 

40  62 

11  82 

1905 

43.05 

12  40 

1145 

33.84 

10.46 

1400 

37.42 

11  19 

1655 

40.68 

11  83 

1910 

43  70 

12  41 

1150 

33.91 

10  48 

1405 

37  48 

11  20 

1660 

40.74 

11  84 

1915 

43  76 

12  42 

1155 

33.99 

10  49 

1410 

37.55 

11  21 

1665 

40.80 

11  85 

1920 

43  82 

12  43 

1160 

34.06 

10  51 

1416 

37  62 

11  23 

1670 

40 .  87 

11  86 

1926 

43.87 

12  44 

1165 

34  13 

10  52 

1420 

37  68 

11  24 

1675 

40  93 

11  88 

1930 

43  93 

12  45 

1170 

34.21 

10  54 

1425 

37  75 

11  25 

1680 

40  99 

11  89 

1935 

43  99 

12  46 

1175 

34.28 

10  55 

1430 

37  82 

11  27 

1685 

41  05 

11  90 

1940 

44.05 

12  47 

1180 

34.35 

10  57 

1435 

37  88 

11  28 

1690 

41  11 

11  91 

1945 

44.10 

12  48 

1185 

34  42 

10  58 

1440 

37  95 

11  29 

1695 

41  17 

11  92 

1950 

44.16 

12  49 

1190 

34  50 

10  60 

1445 

38  01 

11  31 

17C0 

41  23 

11  93 

1905 

44.22 

12  50 

1195 

34  67 

10  61 

1460 

38  08 

11  32 

1705 

41.29 

11  95 

1960 

44.27 

12  61 

1200 

34  64 

10  63 

1455 

38  14 

11  33 

1710 

41.35 

11  96 

19S5 

44.33 

12  63 

1205 

34  71 

10  64 

1460 

38  21 

11  34 

1715 

41  41 

11  97 

1970 

44  38 

12  54 

1210 

34  79 

10  66 

1465 

38  28 

11  36 

1720 

41  47 

11  98 

1975 

44.44 

12  55 

1215 

34  86 

10  67 

1470 

38  34 

U  37 

1725 

41  53 

11  G9 

1980 

44.50 

12  56 

1220 

34  93 

10  69 

1475 

38  41 

11  38 

1730 

41 .  59 

12  00 

1985 

,44  65 

12  67 

1225 

35.00 

10.70 

1480 

38.47 

11  40 

1735 

41  65 

12  02 

1990 

44.61 

12.58 

1235 

;35.14 
55.28 

10  73 

1490 

38.60 

11.42 

1745 

41  77 

12  04 

1995 

.44.67 

12  59 

.  1245 

10.76 

1500 

38.73 

11.45 

1765 

41.89 

12.06 

2000 

44.72 

12.60 

98 
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COMMON    FRACTIONS    REDUCED    TO    DECIMALS. 


8ths. 

16ths 

32(1.-3. 

64ths 

8ths. 

i6tns 

32d.s 

64tlis 

Sths. 

16ths 

32ds. 

64ths 

1 

015625 

23 

359375 

45 

.703125 

1 

2 
3 

.03125 
.046875 

3 

6 

12 

24 
25 

375 
.390625 

23 

46 

47 

71875 
734375 

1 

2 

4 
5 

.0625 
.078125 

13 

26 
27 

40625 
421875 

6 

12 

24 

48 
49 

.75 
.765625 

3 

6 
7 

.09375 
. 109376 

7 

14 

2'J, 
29 

4375 
453125 

25 

50 
51 

.78125 
. 796875 

1 

2 

4 

8 
9 

.125 
. 140625 

15 

30 
SI 

46875 
484375 

13 

26 

52 
53 

8125 
828125 

5 

10 
11 

.15625 
.171875 

4 

8 

16 

OO 

33 

5 
.515625 

27 

54 
55 

84375 
859375 

3 

6 

12 
13 

.1875 
203125 

17 

34 
35 

.53125 
546875 

7 

14 

28 

66 

57 

875 
890625 

7 

14 
15 

.21875 
234375 

9 

18 

33 
37 

5625 
578125 

29 

58 
59 

90625 
.921875 

2 

4 

8 

16 

17 

.25 
265625 

19 

38 
39 

.59375 
.609375 

15 

30 

60 
61 

9375 
953125 

9 

18 
19 

.23125 
. 298875 

5 

10 

20 

40 
41 

625 
.640525 

31 

62 
63 

.96875 
984375 

6 

10 

20 
21 

.3125 
.328125 

21 

42 
43 

.65625 
.671875 

8 

16 

32 

64 

1. 

11 

22 

.34375 

11 

22 

44 

.6875 

CAPACITY    OF    SILOS 


TOKS. 


IN.SIDE 

Height 
OF  Silo. 

Inside  Diameter  of 
Silo,  Feet. 

INSIDE 

Height 
OF  Silo. 

INSIDE  Diameter  of 
Silo,  Feet. 

Inside 
Height 
of  Silo. 

Inside  Dumeteb  of 
Silo,  Feet.. 

Feu. 

20 

21 

22 

10 

26 
28 
30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
47 

12 

S8 
41 
43 
4G 
49 
52 
55 
58 
61 
64 
07 

14 

51 
55 
59 
63 
67 
71 
75 
79 
83 
37 
91 

16 

67 

72 

77 

81 

86 

91 

97 

102 

109 

114 

119 

18 

ios 

110 

lie 

123 
130 
137 
144 
151 

20 

143 
152 
169 
169 
178 
187 

Feet. 

31.. 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38.. 

39 

40 

10 

~49 
51 
53 
56 

58 
61 
63 
CO 
68 
70 

12 

70 
74 
77 
80 
84 
87 
90 
94 
97 
101 

14 

96 
100 
105 
109 
114 
118 
123 
128 
133 
138 

16 

125 
131 
137 
143 
149 
155 
161 
167 
173 
180 

18 

158 
166 
174 
191 
189 
196 
204 
212 
220 
228 

20 

196 

205 
215 
224 
234 
243 
252 
262 
272 
282 

Feet. 

41 

42 

43 

10 

72 

74 

12 

105 
109 
113 
117 

•• 

14 

143 
148 
154 
159 
165 
170 

16 

187 
193 
201 
207 
215 
222 
229 
236 

18 

236 

244 
252 
261 
269 
227 
285 
293 
301 
310 

20, 

291 
300 
310 

23 

24 

44 

45 

320 
330 

25 

2S 

46 

47 

340 
350 

27 

28 

48 

49 

361 
371 

29 

30 

50 

382 

CEMENT,    SAND    AND    STONE    r^EQUIRED    FOR    WALLS    OF   SILOS. 

(Tlilckness  of  walls,  6  inches.     Doors,  26  Inches  wide.     Froportions  lor  concrete,  1;2M:4.) 


Height  of 
Silo, 

Feet. 

Bbls.  of  Cement  Required  For 
Given  Inside  Diameter  In  Feet 

Cu.  Yds.  of  Sand  Required  For 
Given  Inside  Diameter  in  Feet. 

Cu.  Yds.  of  Gravel  Req'd  For 
Given  Inside  Diameter  in  Feet. 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

10 

12 

14 

16 

IS 

20 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

20 

22 

16  0 

17  7 
19  2 

21  0 

22  3 

24  0 

25  7 
27.1 
28.7 
30.3 
31.7 
33.6 

19  0 
31  0 
22.8 
24  8 
26  6 
28.8 
30  7 
32.3 
34  2 
36.2 
37  8 
40.0 
41  8 

22  6 
24  9 
27  1 
29  3 
31.5 
33.8 
36  0 
38.3 
40  4 
42  8 
44  5 
47  4 
49  6 
51.8 

25.4 
28  0 
30.7 
33.0 
35  5 
38.2 
40.5 
43  4 
45  8 
48  7 
50.6 
53  7 
55  8 
58.6 
fil.2 

32:6 
35  0 
37  8 
40  6 
43  4 
46.0 
49  0 
52  0 
55  0 
57.5 
60  5 
65  3 
66.5 
•39  8 
71.6 

3S'5 
41.8 
44.9 
48.0 
51  4 
54.3 
67  5 
60  8 
34  0 
67.5 
71  0 
74.0 
76  6 
80.0 

5  8 
6.5 
7.0 
7.7 
8  2 
8.7 
9.4 
10.0 

10  5 
11.1 

11  6 
12.3 

7  0 

7  7 

8  6 

9  1 
9  7 

10.5 

11  2 
11. 8 

12  5 
13.3 
14  0 

14  7 

15  3 

8  4 

9  0 
9  9 

10  7 

11  6 
12.3 

13  1 

14  0 

14  8 

15  7 

16  4 

17  3 

18  1 
18.9 

9.3 

10  2 

11  2 

12  1 

13  0 

14  0 
14.8 

15  8 

16  8 
17.8 

18  6 

19  5 

20  4 
21.4 
22  3 

li  6 

12  7 

13  7 

14  8 

15  8 

16  9 

17  9 

19  0 

20  1 

21  2 

22  1 

23  9 
24.4 
25  5 
26.3 

14  i 

15  3 

16  4 
17.5 
18  7 
19.9 

21  0 

22  2 

23  6 
24.6 
26  0 
27.0 
28  0 
29.6 

9  4 
10  4 
11.4 
12.4 
13.3 
14  2 
15.0 
16.1 

17  0 

18  0 

18  8 

19  9 

11.2 
12.4 

13  5 

14  7 
15.8 

17  0 

18  0 
19.2 
20  3 
21.5 

22  4 

23  8 

24  8 

13.3 

14  8 

16  0 

17  4 

18  7 

19  8 
21  3 
22.5 

24  0 

25  4 

26  4 
28.0 
29  2 
30.6 

15.2 
16.5 
18  2 
19.6 
21.0 
22  8 
24.0 
25.5 

27  2 

28  7 
30  0 
31.7 
33  0 
34.7 
36  0 

20.6 
22  2 

24  0 

25  5 
27  3 
29.0 
30  6 
32  5 
34.0 
35.6 
38.4 
39.3 
41  0 
42.3 

... 

24 

22.8 

26 

28 

24.8 
26  5 

30 

28  .5 

32 

30.3 

34 

32  0 

36 

34.0 

38 

40 

35. a 
38.0 

42 

40.0 

44 

41. « 

46 

43.. 5 

48 

50 





45.0 
47.2 

HEAT    TRANSPVIITTED    THROUGH    ROOFIWC    MATERIAL. 


Mateeial. 


Bright  galvanized  iron  sheet. 
Gal  iron,  blackened  below. .  . 
Gal.  iron,  blackened  above.  .  . 
Gal.    iron,    blackened    above 

and  below 

Gal.  corrugated  iron  after  one 

month's  exposure  to  weather 
Gal.  corrugated  iron  after  one 
^  year's  exposure 


100 
Sq.ft. 
Perh 


111 
168 
385 

581 

310 

422 


Thick- 
ness, 
In. 


0  040 
0  040 
0.040 

0  040 

0  033 

0.033 


Pound 

Per 
Sq.  ft 


1  60 
1  60 
1.60 

1.60 

1.28 

1.28 


Material. 


Gal.  corrugated  Iron  painted 
black  above 

Rooflng  glass,  serrated 

Welsh  slate 

Westmoreland  slate 

%-in.  T.  G.  deal  covered  with 
asphalted  felt 


100 
Sq.ft. 
Perh 


472 
453 
337 
248 

124 


Thick- 
ness, 
In. 


0  033 
0  220 
0.170 
0.250 

1.000 


Pound 

Per 
Sq.  ft. 


1.28 
2  25 
2.90 
4.80 

2.60 


Yearly  Wage  Table. 
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TABLE    OF 

HOURLY    RATES    OF    PAY 

■ 

Rates  of 

8  Hours 

9  Hours 

10  Hours 

12  Hours 

Rates  of 

8  Hours 

9  Hours 

10  Hours 

12  Houra 

Pay. 

Daily. 

Dally. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Pay. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Dally. 

6  cents  . . 

SIO  20 

311.50 

$12  75 

$15  30 

16  cents 

332  64 

$36  80 

$40  80 

$48  96 

6  cents. . 

12  24 

13.80 

16.30 

18  36 

17  cents 

34  68 

39.10 

43  35 

62  02 

7  cents  .... 

14  28 

16  10 

17.85 

21.42 

18  cents 

36  72 

41  40 

45.90 

65.08 

8  cents. . . 

16  32 

18  40 

20  40 

24  48 

19  cents 

38  76 

43.70 

48  45 

58.14 

9  cents 

18  36 

20  70 

22.95 

27  54 

20  cents 

40.80 

46.00 

51.00 

61.20 

10  cents  . . . 

20  40 

23.00 

25.50 

30  60 

21  cents 

42  84 

48  30 

53.65 

64  26 

11  cents  .  .  . 

22  44 

25  30 

28.05 

33  66 

22  cents 

44  88 

50  60 

56.10 

67.32 

12  cents  . . 

24  48 

27  60 

30.60 

30  72 

23  cents  . . . 

46.92 

52  90 

58  65 

70  32 

13  cents  . . 

26  52 

29  90 

33   15 

39  78 

24  cents  . .  . 

48  96 

55  20 

61.20 

73  44 

14  cents     . 

28  56 

32  20 

35  70 

42  84 

25  cents  . .  . 

51.00 

67  50 

63  75 

76.50 

15  cents 

30.60 

34.50 

38.25 

45.90 

26  cents 

63.04 

69.80 

66.30 

79.56 

WEEKLY    WAGE    TABLE 

. 

Hours. 

$1.00 

J.i00 

$3  00 

$4.00 

$5.00 

$6.00 

$7  00 

$8  00 

$9  00 

$10  00 

$1100 

$12  00 

$13  00 . 

$14  00. 

'A      .... 

.01 

ni?^ 

■02 'A 

03  H 

.04% 

05 

.06 

06% 

07% 

08% 

.09 

.10 

.11 

.12 

1 

am 

o-m 

on 

06?^ 

.08% 

10 

11% 

13% 

15 

.16% 

.18% 

.20 

.22 

.23% 

2 

03'^ 

lilS'yi 

10 

.13  H 

.16% 

20 

.23% 

.26% 

30 

.33% 

.36% 

.40 

.43% 

.46% 

3 

05 

.10 

15 

20 

.25 

.30 

35 

40 

45 

.50 

.55 

.60 

.65 

.70 

4 

06  M 

.13^^ 

.20 

.26% 

33% 

.40 

46% 

.53% 

60 

.66% 

.73% 

.80 

.86% 

.93% 

5..   . 

Mim 

.16% 

.25 

33  H 

41% 

.50 

58% 

66% 

.75 

.83% 

.91% 

100 

1.08% 

1  16?i 

6.... 

.10 

20 

.30 

40 

.50 

.60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

1.10 

1.20 

130 

140 

7.     . 

11?< 

23  H 

35 

48% 

.58% 

.70 

81% 

93% 

1  05 

116% 

1.28% 

1.40 

1.52 

1.63% 

8  . 

■nn 

.26  M 

49 

■WKs 

.62% 

.80 

93% 

1  06% 

1  20 

1.33% 

1  46% 

160 

1.73% 

1.86% 

Days 

1.   . 

KV, 

.33  V^ 

50 

m% 

83% 

100 

!.16% 

1  33% 

1  50 

166% 

1.83% 

2  00 

2.17 

2.33% 

2.... 

33  M 

M'H 

1  00 

1  33H 

1.6G% 

2  00 

2  33% 

2  66% 

3  00 

3  33% 

3  66% 

4  00 

4.34 

4  66% 

3 

50 

I  00 

1  50 

2  00 

2  50 

3  00 

3.50 

4  00 

4  50 

5  00 

5  50 

6  00 

6.51 

6.99% 

4... 

66  H 

I  33  H 

2  00 

2  68% 

3  33% 

4  00 

4  66% 

5  33% 

6  00 

6  66% 

7  33% 

8  00 

8  63 

9.33 

5.    . 

SSH 

1  66?^ 

2.50 

3  33% 

4  16% 

5  00 

5  83% 

6  66% 

7  50 

8  33% 

9  16% 

10  00 

10  85 

1166J^ 

6 

1  CO 

2  00 

3  00 

4  00 

5  00 

6.00 

7  00 

8  00 

9  00 

10.00 

11.00 

12.00 

13.00 

14  00 

MONTHLY    WAGE    TABLE. 

(SIX    WORKINa    DAYS    IN    THE    WEEK.) 

Day.s 

$10 

Sll 

S12 

313 

S14 

$15 

$16 

$17 

$18 

$19 

320 

1                    

.38 

.42 

.46 

.50 

64 

.58 

.62 

.66 

.69 

73 

.77 

2 

.77 

.85 

.92 

1  00 

1  08 

1.15 

1  23 

1  31 

1.38 

1  46 

1.54 

8. 

1   15 

1.27 

1,38 

1   50 

1  62 

1.73 

1  85 

1  96 

2  08 

2.19 

2  31 

4  .                 .... 

1   54 

1.69 

1.85 

2.00 

2   15 

2  31 

2  46 

2   62 

2.77 

2.92 

3.08 

6                

1  92 

2   12 

2.31 

2  50 

2  69 

2  88 

3  08 

3  27 

3  46 

3.65 

3  85 

6     . 

2  31 

2. 54 

2.77 

3.00 

3  23 

3  46 

3  69 

3.92 

4.15 

4.38 

4  62 

7.   .                   

2  69 

2  96 

3.23 

3.50 

3.77 

4  04 

4  31 

4  58 

4  85 

6.12 

5  38 

8.                       ... 

3  08 

3.38 

3.69 

4  00 

4  31 

4  62 

4  92 

5  23 

5.54 

5.86 

6.15 

9      ..                      .    .    . 

3  46 

3.81 

4.15 

4  50 

4.85 

5.19 

6  64 

5  88 

6.23 

6.68 

6  92 

10.     ..                .... 

3  85 

4.23 

4.62 

5  00 

6  38 

5  77 

6.15 

'6.64 

6.92 

7.31 

7  69 

11  .               

4  23 

4.68 

5  08 

5.50 

6  92 

6.35 

6  77 

7  19 

7.62 

8.04 

8  46 

12         

4.62 

5.08 

5.44 

6.00 

6  46 

6  92 

7  38 

7  85 

8  31 

8.77 

9  23 

13  .                     

6.00 

6.50 

6.00 

6  50 

7.00 

7  50 

8  00 

8  50 

9  00 

9.50 
10.23 

10.00 

14  .                  

5  38 

5.92 

6  46 

7  00 

7  54 

8  08 

8  62 

9.15 

9.69 

10  77 

15                            ... 

5.77 

6.35 

6.92 

7.50 

8.08 

8  65 

9  23 

9  81 

10  38 

10.96 

11  64 

20 

7.69 

8.46 

iirfo 

9.23 

10.00 

10  77 

11.54 

12  31 

13  03 

13,85 

14.62 

15  38 

1  mouth           

10.00 

12.00 

13.00 

14  00 

16  00 

16  00 

17  00 

18.00 

19.00 

20  00 

2                                    .    . 

20  00 

22.00 

24.00 

26 .00 

28.00 

30  00 

32  00 

34  00 

36  00 

38.00 

40  00 

3 

30  00 

33.00 

36.00 

39  00 

42  00 

45  00 

48  00 

61   00 

54  00 

57.00 

60  00 

4          .        . 

40.00 

44  00 

48  00 

52  00 

56  00 

60  00 

64  00 

68  00 

72.00 

76.00 

80  00 

5                  

50.00 

.55.00 

60.00 

65  00 

70  00 

75  00 

80  00 

85  00 

90  00 

95.00 

100.00 

6 

60.00 

66.00 

72  00 

78  00 

84  00 

90  00 

96  00 

102  00 

108  00 

114.00 

120  00 

7                  ... 

70.00 

77.00 

84  00 

91  00 

98  00 

105  00 

112  00 

119  00 

126.00 

133.00 
152.00 

140  00 

8 

80  00 

88.00 

96.00 

104  00 

112.00 

120  00 

128.00 

136  00 

144.00 

160  00 

9                  ... 

90.00 

99.00 

108  00 

117.00 

126 . 00 

135.00 

144.00 

153.00 

162.00 

190 ! 00 

180  00 

10  .. 

100.00 

110.00 

120 . 00 

130  00 

140 . 00 

160  00 

160  00 

170  00 

180.00 

200  00 

11 

110.00 

121.00 

132.00 

143.00 

154.00 

165  00 

176.00 

187.00 

198.00 

209 . 00 

220  00 

1  year 

120.00 

132.00 

144.00 

156.00 

168.00 

[180.00 

192.00 

204.00 

216.00 

228.00 

240.00 

• 

YEARLY    WAGE    TABLE. 

Peb 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

i-EU 

jfer 

Per 

Per 

Year. 

Month . 

Week. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month 

Week. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month 

Week. 

Day. 

$20  is 

$1  67 

$0.38 

SO  05 

$80  is 

.?6  67 

$1  63 

SO  22 

$146  is 

S12.08 

$2  78 

$0  40 

25 

2  '08 

48 

.07 

85 

7  08 

1.63 

.23 

150 

12  60 

2  88 

41 

30 

2  50 

.68 

.08 

90 

7  50 

1.73 

.25 

155 

12  92 

2.97 

42 

35 

2  92 

.67 

.10 

100 

8  33 

1   92 

27 

160 

13  33 

3  07 

.44 

40 

3.33 

.77 

.11 

105 

8  75 

2  01 

.29 

165 

13  75 

3   16 

45 

45 

3.75 

86 

.12 

110 

9   17 

2   11 

.30 

170 

14   17 

3  26 

47 

50 

4.17 

.96 

.14 

115 

9.58 

2  21 

.32 

180 

15  00 

3  45 

49 

55 

4.58 

1.06 

.15 

120 

10  00 

2  30 

.33 

185 

15.42 

3  55 

.51 

60 

5  00 

1.16 

.16 

125 

10.42 

2.40 

.34 

190 

15.83 

3  64 

.52 

65 

5  42 

1.25 

.18 

130 

10  83 

2  49 

.36 

195 

16.25 

3  74 

53 

70 

5.83 

1.34 

.19 

135 

11.25 

2  59 

.37 

200 

16  57 

3.84 

.55 

76 

6.25 

1.44 

.21 

140 

11.67 

2.69 

.38 

205 

17.08 

3.93 

.56 

100 


Army  Height^  Weight  and  Chest  Measurements. 


ARMY    HEIGHT,    WEIGHT    AND    CHEST    RSEASUREMENTS. 

(In  official  use  at  U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  West  Point.) 


Age. 

Height, 
Inches. 

Weight, 
Pounds. 

Chest 
Measure- 
ment— 
Expiration, 
Inches. 

Chest 

MobiUty, 

Inches. 

AGE. 

Height, 
Inches. 

Weight, 
Pounds. 

Chest 
Measure- 
ment— 
Expiration, 
Inches. 

Chest 

MobUity, 

Inches. 

17Yrs. 

64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

110 
112 
114 
116 
119 
122 
125 
128 

29 
29  J4 

29  H 
295^ 
30 

30  Ji 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2yi 

2H 
2H 
2H 

18  Yrs. 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 

117 
119 
121 
124 
127 
130 
133 
136 

30  M 
30  H 

i?^ 

31^ 
31)^ 

32 

2 
2 
2 

2"^ 

m 

19Yr3. 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 

121 
123 
125 
129 
133 
137 
141 
145 
149 

31>^ 

§i^ 

32 

32  Ji 
32  H 
32  5i 

2 
2 
2 

2^ 

in 
3 

20  Yrs. 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 

122 
124 
126 
130 
134 
138 
142 
146 
150 
154 

31 

31K 

31H 

3154 

32 

S2H 

32  "^ 

3254 

33 

33 'A 

2 
2 
2 
2H 

i^ 

2>4 
3 
3 
3>5 

21  Yrs. 

€5 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

123 
125 
127 
132 
137 
142 
147 
152 
157 
162 
167 

31K 

31H 

32 

32  Ji 
32}:^ 

32  ?i 
33 
Z3^ 

33  Ji 

2 
2 
2 

2}^ 
2J4 
2H 

i^ 
3 

3H 
3)4 

22,Yrs. 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

125 
127 
129 
134 
139 
144 
149 
154 
159 
164 
169 
174 

31J4 
31 M 
32 

32  M 
32)4 

§?^ 
33 

33  >| 
33  Ji 
34 

34:14 

2 
2 
2 

2^ 
2y3 

3 

3'.i 
3H 
4 

AVERAGE  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Compiled  by  the  Assocution  of  Life  Insurance  Medical  Directobs  and  the  Actheial  Society 
Ibi  of  America. 

The  weights  are  for  persona  with  shoes  on,  and  without  coat  and  vest,  which  weigh  from  3  to  7  pounds, 
depending  on  height  of  individual  and  season  of  year. 

MEN. 


Age 

Height  and 

Height  and 

Height  and 

Height  and 

Height  and 

Height  and 

Height  and 

Height  and 

Group. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

5' 

5'  1" 

5'  2" 

5'  3" 

5'  4" 

5'  5" 

5'  6" 

5'  7" 

15-19 

113 

115 

118 

121 

124 

128 

132 

136 

20-24 

119 

121 

124 

127 

131 

135 

139 

142 

25-29 

124 

126 

128 

131 

134 

138 

112 

146 

.30-34 

127 

129 

131 

134 

137 

141 

145 

149 

35-39 

129 

131 

133 

136 

140 

114 

143 

152 

40-44 

132 

134 

136 

139  • 

142 

140 

150 

154 

45-49 

134 

136 

138 

141 

144 

148 

152 

156 

60-54 

135 

137 

139 

142 

145 

149 

153 

157 

5'  8" 

5'  9" 

5'  10" 

5'  11" 

6'   « 

6'  1" 

6'  2" 

6'  3" 

15-19 

140 

144 

148 

153  . 

158 

163 

im 

173 

20-24 

146 

150 

154 

158 

163 

168 

173 

178 

25-29 

150 

154 

158 

163 

169 

175 

181 

187 

30-34 

1.54 

158 

163 

168 

174 

180 

186 

192 

35-39 

157 

162 

167 

172 

178 

184 

191 

197 

40-44 

159 

164 

169 

175 

181 

187 

19i 

201 

45-49 

161 

165 

171 

177 

183 

190 

197 

204 

60-54 

162 

167 

172 

178 

1S4 

191 

198 

205 

WOMEN. 


15-19 
20-24 

4'  U" 
110 
113 
116 
119 
122 
126 
129 
131 

5'  6" 
130 
133 
136 
140 
144 
147 
151 
152 

1T2 
115 
118 
121 
124 
128 
131 
133 

5'  7" 
134 
137 
140 
144 
148 
151 
155 
1   157 

5'  1" 
114 
117 
120 
123 
126 
130 
133 
135 

5'  8" 
138 
141 
144 
148 
152 
155 
159 
162 

0  2" 
117 
120 
122 
125 
129 
133 
136 
138 

6'  9" 
141 
145 
148 
152 
156 
159 
163 
166 

5'  3" 
120 
123 
125 
128 
132 
136 
139 
141 

5'  10" 
145 
149 
152 
155 
159 
162 
166 
170 

5'  4" 
123 
126 
129 
132 
136 
139 
142 
144 

5'  11" 

150 
153 
155 
158 
162 
166 
170 
174 

5'  5" 
126 
129 
132  * 
136 
140 
143 
146 
148   ■ 

6' 
155 
157 
159 
162 
165 
169 
173 
.  177 

• 

25-29 
30-34 

35-39 
40-44 

• 

45-49 

60-51 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 
45-49 
i>R-.<i4 

•  ••••••••• 

Durahility  of  English  OoJc. 
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LONGEVITY    OF    VARIOUS    ANIMALS. 


Animal.  Years. 

Ass from  25  to  50 

Antelope 16  to  IS 

Bee 4 

Bear 20 

Beaver 50 

Beetle 1  to    4 

Blackbird 18  to  12 

Blackcap 15 

Bream 10 

Bull 30 

Camel 50  to  60 

Canary 24 

Carp  100  to  150 

Cat IS 

Chaffinch 20  to  24 

Chamois 25 

Civet  Cat 12  to  14 

Cod 14  to  17 

Cow 20 

Crane 24 

Crayfish 20 

Crocodile 100 

Crows 100 

Deer 20 

Dolphin 30 

Dog 23  to  30 

Eel  10 

Eagle 100 

Elephant 150  to  200 


Mammalia.  Young  at  a  Birth. 

Bear 2 

Elephant  and  Hippopotamus        1 

Leopard  and  Lion 2  to    4 

Rhinoceros 1 

Birds.  Eggs  at  a  Sitting. 

Eagle  and  Stork 2  or    3 

Falcon  and  Hawk 2  to    4 

Fowl 6  to  20 

Owl 2to    6 

Partridge 14  to  20 

Pheasant 10  to  20 

WEIGHT 

Brain,  male 50  ozs 

Brain,  female 44    " 

Heart,  male 11     " 

Heart,  lemale 9    " 


Animal.  Years. 

Fox 15 

Fowl 10 

Goat 10 

Goldfinch 10  to  16 

Goose 50 

Hare 7  to    H 

Heron 60 

Hog 20 

Horse    25  to  30 

Hyenas 25  to  30 

Ja?uar 25 

lark 16  to  13 

Linnet 14  to  23 

Lion    60 

Llama 15 

Lynx 16 

Mantis 10 

Margay 16  or  17 

Monkey 16  to  18 

Nightingale 16  to  18 

Ocelot     16  to  18 

Ox 19 

Parrot 100 

Peacock 24 

Pelican 40  to  50 

Pheasant  and  Partridge. . .  15 

Pigeon 20 

Pike 100 

Porpoise 30 

FECUNDITY   OF   ANIMALS. 
Birds.  Eggs  at  a  Sitting. 

Sparrow        4  to    6 

Sparrow-hawk 2  to    5 

Swallow 5  or    6 

Wren 10  to  16 

Fish.  Eggs  at  a  Spawning. 

Carp 205,000 

Codfish 3,686,000 

Flounders 1,357,000 

Herring 36,000 

Mackerel 546,000 

Perch 28,000 

OF   ORGANS   OF   HUMAN 

Kidney,  male       3  5  ozs 

Liver 4  lbs 

Lungs,  right 21  ozs. 

Lungs,  left 19     " 


Animal.  Years. 

Rabbit 8  or    9 

Racoon 12 

Raven 100 

Reindeer 16 

Rhinoceros 20 

Redbreast 10  to  12 

Salmon. 10 

Scorpion -  1 

Serval 16  to  18 

Sheep 10 

Skylark   10  to  30 

Sparrow-hawk 40 

Spider 1 

Squirrel . , 7 

Stag under  50 

Starling 10  or  12 

Swan ,    100 

Tench 10 

Thrush 8  to  10 

Tiger  and  Leopard 25 

Tiger  cat 16  to  18 

Titlark 5  01-    6 

Toad 20  to  30 

Tortoise over  100 

Viper 6  or    7 

Wheatear 2 

Wolf 20 

Wren 2  ou   3 


Fish.  Eggs  at  a  Spawning. 

Pike 49,000 

Roach 81,000 

Smelt ; . . . .      38,000 

Sole 100,000 

Tench 383,000 

Insects.  Eggs  in  a  Season. 

Bee 10,000 

Gnat 2,000 

Housefly 20,000,000 


BODY. 

Pancreas 3t04  oza. 

Spleen 6    " 


BIRD    COUNT    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(By  E.  W.  Nelson,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1914  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
took  Initial  steps  toward  a  count  of  the  birds  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpo.sp  of  ascertaining  approxi- 
mately the  number  and  relative  abimdance  of  the  different  species.  This  preliminary  count  proved  to 
be  so  satisfactory  that  the  Survey  repeated  it  on  a  larger  scale  in  1915  and  extended  it  over  a  still  greater 
area  in  1916  and  1917.  The  results  obtained  in  1914  have  been  surprisingly  corroborated  by  those  ol 
succeeding  years,  and  the  work  gives  promise  of  producing,  after  a  series  of  years,  results  that.  In  view  of 
the  recognized  value  of  birds  to  agriculture,  cannot  fall  to  be  of  great  value.  It  has  been  ascertained  through 
these  counts  that  birds  In  the  agricultural  districts  in  the  Northeastern  United  States  average  slightly 
more  than  a  pair  to  the  acre,  though  in  parts  of  the  arid  West  and  on  the  treeless  plains  this  number  dwlndlea 
to  an  average  of  half  a  pair,  or  even  less,  to  the  acre. 

By  far  the  most  abundant  birds  in  the  United  States  are  the  robin  and  the  English  sparrow,  but  several 
others  are  common  enough  to  make  their  total  numbers  run  well  into  the  millions  The  counts  so  far 
show  that  the  most  abundant  bird  on  farms  In  the  Northeastern  States  is  the  robin;  next  to  this  is  the 
English  sparrow,  and  following  these  are  the  catbird,  brown  thrasher,  house  wren,  kingbird,  and  bluebird. 
In  the  order  named.  The  densest  bird  population  anywhere  recorded  Is  near  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
a  careful  count  showed,  in  1915,  one  hundred  and  thirty-flve  pairs  of  forty  species  on  five  acres.  Two  city 
blocks,  well  furnished  with  trees,  in  the  city  of  Aiken,  S.  C,  harbored  sixty-five  pairs  on  ten  acres.  These 
high  ■figvires  show  the  Important  results  which  will  follow  from  careful  protection  and  encouragement  of  birds. 


WEDDING    ANNIVERSARIES. 


First — Cotton. 
Second — Paper. 
Third — Leather, 
Fifth — Wooden. 


Seventh — Woolen. 
Tenth — Tin. 

Twelfth — Silk     and     fine 
linen. 


Fifteenth — Crystal. 
Twentieth — China. 
Twenty-fifth — Silver, 
Thirtieth — Pearl. 


Fortieth — Ruby. 
Fiftieth — Golden. 
Seventy-fifth — Dlamonfl.  J 


DURABILITY    OF    ENGLISH    OAK. 

Pbof.  Burnett  possessed  a  piece  of  oak  from  King  John's  Palace  at  Eltham,  perfectly  sound  and 
strong,  which  can  be  traced  back  upwards  of  five  hundred  years.  The  oaken  shrine  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor is  over  eight  hundred  years  old.  One  of  the  oaken  coronation  chairs  In  Westminster  Abbey  has 
been  In  Its  present  situation  over  five  centuries.  In  Gloucester  Cathedral  there  are  thirty-one  stalls  of 
rich  tabernacle  work  on  either  side,  executed  of  oak  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  beautifully  perfect. 
In  digging  away  the  foundation  of  the  old  Savoy  Palace,  London,  which  wa^s  built  about  seven  centuries 
ago,  the  whole  of  the  piles,  many  of  which  were  oak,  were  found  In  a  state  of  perfect  soundness.  Some 
years  ago  an  ancient  vessel  was  discovered  in  the  river  Rother  in  Kent,  which  is  supposed  to  have  lain 
there  since  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  the  wood,  which  was  oak,  was  found  to  be  quite  sound  and  nearly  as 
hard  as  Iron.  More  recently,  was  the  discovery  near  Brigg  of  an  oak  boat,  wliicb  was  almost  in  a  perfect 
condition  though  nearly  two  hundred  years  old. 
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Altitudes   of  Places   in    New    York   State. 


ALTITUDES     OF     PLACES     IN      NEW     YORK     STATE. 


Places.  Feet. 

Addison 993 

Albion 540 

Alfred 1,659 

Amsterdam.  .        .       -277 

ArkvUle 1,344 

Attica 998 

Auburn 7o8 

Aurora 418 

Avon '.    585 

Bainbridge. . .  .    938 

Ballston 294 

Batavia 897 

Batli 1,103 

Bedford 291 

Berlin 801 

Bethel 505 

Bingham  ton 868 

Bloomingburg 754 

Boonvllle 1,135 

Boston  Corners 738 

Boyd  Corn's  Res'volr'  593 

Brewsters 445 

Brookfleld , I.?i5 

Buffalo 624 

Cairo 346 

Callicoon 782 

Cambridge 47 1 

Camillus 489 

Canaan 869 

Canajoharie 307 

Canandaigua 735 

Canastota     433 

Canisteo 1,134 

Canton 375 

Cape  Vincent 253 

Carmel 519 

Catskill  Mt.  House    2,225 

Cayuga 421 

Cazenovla 1 ,404 

Chatham 461 

Chester 461 

Chill    564 

Chlttenango 416 

Chlttenango  Falls   .    1,053 

Clifton  Springs 567 

Clinton 583 

Clyde 393 

Cobleskill 898 

Coohecton 749 

Columbia 1,104 

Cooperstown 1,250 

Copake  537 

Corfu 860 

Corinth .     635 

Corning 945 

Cortland 1,122 

Cuba 1,541 

Cuyler 1,226 

Dannemora  .    .1,356 

Dansvlile 1,025 

Delbi ; 1,363 


Places.  Feet. 

Depew 689 

Deposit 1,010 

DeRuyter..      .    .      1,28 J 

Dryden 1,072 

Dunkirk 048 

EarlviUe 1,122 

Ellen  viUe 341 

Elmira 865 

Fairoaks 639 

Fallsburg 1,225 

Fayetteville 643 

Florida 406 

Fonda 299 

Fort  Hunter 295 

Fort  Niagara 263 

Fort  Plain 311 

Franklin 1,.508 

Fredonia 765 

Fulton 355 

Genesee 1,525 

Geneseo 600 

Geneva 453 

Ghent 393 

Glens  Falls     . .  .    343 

GloversviUe 874 

Goshen 433 

Graycourt      ....    434 

Groton 990 

Guilford 1,510 

Haynea  Corners 1,920 

Haloottville 1,399 

Hales  Eddy 981 

Hamburg 634 

Hamilton 920 

Hammond 345 

Hancock 927 

Herkimer 398 

Highland  Mills 482 

Hillsdale 671 

Homer 1,136 

Hoosick  Falls  .  .  425 
Hornellsville..  .  .1,161 
Horsehead.  ...  .    914 

Houghton  .      . .  1,212 

Hunter 1,603 

Hurleyvilie 1,317 


Ilion 

.    400 

Ithaca     

.    389 

Jamestown 

.1,317 

Johnstown          .    . 

.     659 

Kaaterskill 

.2,145 

Keene 

.     529 

Kinderhook.  .    .    . 

.     318 

Lebanon 

.1,341 

Leroy 

.     868 

Liberty 

.1,580 

Little  Britain 

.    441 

Little  Falls 

.     384 

Livingston  Manor. 

..1,432 

Lockport 

.     614 

LowviUe 870 


Places. 

Lyons 

Macedon 

Madison  Barracks.. 

Mahopao 

Malone 

Manlius 

Marcellus 

Marcy 

Mechanlcstown     .  . 

Medina 

Mexico 

Middletown 

Mlllbrook 

Mlllerton 

Mohawk 

Moravia 

Mountaindale.  . . . 

Nanuet 

Newark 

New  Berlin 

New  Lebanon.  .  . . 

New  Lisbon 

New  Milford 

New  Paltz 

Niagara  Falls 

Niles 

Nineveh 

North  Creek 

North  viUe 

Norwich 

Nunda 

Ogdensburg 

Olean 

Oneida 

Oneida  Castle 

Oneonta 

Oriskany 

Orleans 

Oswego 

OtisvlUe   .  . 

Owego 

Oxford 

Palatine  Bridge.    .    . 

PalenvlUe 

Palmyra.  . . 

Parksville 

Paul  Smiths 

Penn  Yan       .    .    .    . 

Peru 

Phoenicia 

Pine  Island , 

Portage 

Port  Byron 

Port  Crane 

Port  Gibson 

Port  Jervis 

Port  Leyden 

Potsdam 

Pulaski 

Purdys 

Ramapo 


Feet. 

.     404 

.     469 

.     266 

,     641 

,     756 

,    416 

,     672 

,     587 

,     479 

,     543 

393 

.     564 

,     566 

702 

397 

.     725 

1,018 

286 

430 

1,088 

698 

1,234 

454 

267 

571 

1,623 

1,027 

1,002 

764 

987 

1,336 

348 

1 ,437 

440 

424 

1,083 

423 

721 

252 

872 

822 

542 

304 

470 

444 

1,688 

1,729 

750 

355 

801 

408 

1,314 

403 

1,036 

431 

442 

900 

397 

395 

629 

312 


Places.  Feet. 

Rochester 518 

Rome 445 

Rotterdam 252 

Roxbury 1,497 

Sacumdaga  Park 813 

Sacket  Harbor       .    .    265 

Salamanca 1,400 

Salem 490 

Saranao 1,488 

Saratoga 276 

Savannah 409 

Schenectady 246 

Scio 1,459 

Scipio 1,204 

Seneca  Falls 463 

Shandaken 1,068 

Sharon 1 ,348 

Sidney 985 

Skaneateles 873 

Smyrna 1,131 

Sodom 1,443 

Sodus 679 

Southfield 493 

Spring  Valley 452 

Stamford 1,767 

Sterling 680 

Suffern 300 

Summitvllle 648 

Sylvan  Beach 275 

Syracuse 418 

Tanner 755 

Tannersville 1,862 

Ticonderoga 277 

Tioga 805 

Tonawanda 676 

Trenton 841 

Tuscarora 769 

Unadllla 1,015 

Union  Springs 419 

Utica 687 

Vails  Gate 285 

Vandalia 1,414 

Van  Ettlnville       .  ..1,013 

Vernon 394 

Voorheesville 326 

Warsaw 1,326 

Warwick 504 

Waterloo 463 

Watertown 448 

Watkins 447 

Weedsport 426 

Wells 1,012 

Westfleld 706 

White  Plains 201 

Wilmington 1,019 

Winterton  598 

Worcester 1,306 

Wurtsboro 720 

Wyoming 965 

York 663 

Yorktown 439 


NEW   YORK   STATE   MOUNTAIN   PEAKS. 


MountalJis.  Feet. 

Acra  Point  (C.) 3,085 

Allen  (A.) 4,345 

Andrew  (A.) 3,216 

Armstrong  (A.) 4,455 

Baldtace  (A.) 3,903 

Bald 2,693 

Bald  Peak 3,007 

Balm  of  Gilead 2,450 

Balsam  (G.) 3,601 

Barlow  Hill  (C  ) 2,651 

Bartlett  (A.) 3,715 

Basin  (A.) 4,825 

Bear  Den  (A.) 3,423 

Beaver  (A.) 2,906 

Bee  Line 3,300 

BeU  Air 3,394 

Berlin 2,804 

Big  Crow  (A.) 2,820 

Big  Range  (A.) 3,310 

Big  Slide  (A.) 4,255 

Big  WestkiU 3,896 

Black  Dune  (G.) .... 3,990 
Black  Head  (0.). . .  .3.937 
BlacK  (A.) 2,725 


(C— Catskills;  A.- 
Mountains.  Feet. 

Blue  Hills  (A.) 2,938 

Blue  (A  ) {  l^f  I 

Blue  Ridge  (A.) 2;673 

Bluff  (A)    2,956 

Boreas  (A) 3,815 

Buckhorn  (A.) 2,860 

Bullhead  (A.) 3,455 

Burnt  Knob  (C.) 3,160 

Camels  Hump  (A.) .  .3,548 

Cascade  (A.) 4,092 

Cedar  (A.) 2,532 

Cheney  Cobble  (A.)..  3,673 
Cherry  Ridge  (A.)  . .  .2,578 

Chimney  (A.) 2,705 

Clements  (A.) 2,540 

Colden  (A.) 4,713 

Colonel  ChalF  (C.) . .  .3,165 

Colvin  (A.) 4,074 

Cornell  (C.) 3,681 

County  Line  (A.) . . .  .3,105 

Crane  (A.) 3,245 

Deep  Hollow  (C.) . .  .3,500 
Delong  (C.) 2,540 


Adirondacks.) 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Devil  Ear  (A.) 3,903 

Dial  (A.) 4,023 

Dix  (A.)    4,842 

Doubletop  (C.) 3,875 

Eagle  Eyrie  (A.)    .  .  .2,656 
E.  Jewett  Range  {C.)3,166 

East  Kill  (C.) 3,190 

Eleventh  (A.) 3,.303 

Emmons  (A.) 3,596 

Erebus  (A.) 2,533 

Esther  (A.) 4,270 

Evergreen  (C.) 3,624 

Giant  (A.) 4,622 

Giants   of   the   Val- 
ley (A.) 4,530 

Ginseng  (C.) 3,790 

Goodnow  (A  ) 2,693 

Gordan  Hill  (C.) 2.629 

Gore  (A.) 3,595 

Gothic  (A.) 4,744 

Graham 3,866 


Gray  (A.) 4,802 

Halcott  Gap  (C.) . .  .2.725 


Halcott  (C.) 3,504 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Hayden  (C.) 2,930 

Hayden  (A) 2,740 

Haystack  (A.) 4,918 

Height  of  Land  (A.)  .3,050 
Helsinger  Noch  (C). 2,677 
High  Knob  (C.) .  .  .  .2,654 

High  Peak  (C.) 3,660 

Hoffman  3,727 

Holcomb  (A.) 2,326 

Horseshoe  (A.) 2,848 

Humphrey  (A.) 2,925 

Hunter  (C.) 4,025 

Hurricane  (A.) 3,687 

Indian  Head  (C.) .  .  .3,585 
Indian  Pass  (C.) . . .  .2,694 
Indian  Pass  (A.) . . .  .2,937 

Jo  (A.) 2,870 

Kimball  (C.) 3,960 

Knoblock  (A.) 3,184 

Leonard  Hill  (C.)  .  .  .2,649 

Lewey  Lake 3,903 

Lexington  (C.) 2,930 

Limekiln  (A.) 2,925 

Little  Crow  (A.) . . .  .2,697, 


Chief  Volcanic  Peaks  of  the  World. 
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ALTITUDES   OF  PLACES   IN   NEW   YORK   STATE— Coniintted. 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Lockwood  Gap  (C.) .  3,446 

Maclntyre  (A.) 6,112 

McComb  (A.) 4,425 

McMartiD 5,000 

Macomb  (A.) 4,371 

Marcy  (A.) 5,344 

Mink  (C.) 3,807 

Moose  (A.) 2,766 

Niagara  (A.) 3,000 

Nippletop  (A.) 4,620 

Newmark  (A.) 3,552 

North  (C.) 3,440 

North  River  (A.).. .  .3,890 

Onteora  (C.) 2,820 

Ouluska  Pass  (A.) . .  .3,086 

Outlook  (C.) 3,150 

Overlook  (C.) 3,150 

Panther  Kill  (C.)  .  ,  .2,828 

Peakamoose  (C.) 3,875 

NEW 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Peak  Ridge  (A.) 4,375 

Petersburg  Pass 2,075 

Pilot  Knob 2,180 

Pine  Island  (C.) 3,086 

Pisgah  (G.) 2,885 

PitchoS  (A.) 3,450 

Plaaterskill  (G.) 3,135 

Plateau  (C.) 3,855 

Porter  (A.) 4,070 

Prospect  Center. . .  .2,591 

Puffer  (A.) ....3,480 

Ragged  (A.) 4,163 

Redfleld  (A.) 4,606 

Red  Rock  (A.) 2,490 

Rooster  Comb  (A.) .  .2,795 
Round  Hill  (C).  ..  .2,629 

Round  (A.) 3,145 

Round  Top  (C.) 3,470 

Rush  (C.) 3,626 

YORK  STATE   LAKES, 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Saddlebuck  (A.) 4,530 

Saddle  (A.) 4,536 

Sand  Pond  (A.) 3,040 

Santanoni  (A.) 4,644 

Sawteeth  (A.) 4,138 

Schoharie  (C.) 3,650 

Schoon  (A.) 3,200 

Sentinel  (A.) 3,858 

Seward,  (A.) 4,334 

Seymour  (A.) 3,928 

Sister  Knob  (C.) 3,002 

Skylight  (A.) 4,920 

Sleeping  Beauty  (A.)  .3,249 

Slide  (A.) 2,890 

Slide  (C.) 4,205 

South  MacIntyre(A.)4,937 
South  Pond  (A.) . , .  .3,332 

Speculator  (A.) 3,041 

Spotted  (A.) 3,480 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Spruce  Tod  fC.)  ....  3,567 

Stony  (C  ) 3,844 

Stoppel  (C  ) 3,433 

Sugarloaf  (C.) 3,782 

Table  (O) ;. 3,868 

Tabletop  CA.) 4,440 

Taylor 4,500 

Thomas  Cole  (O.) . . .  3,933 

Trypod  (A.) 3,340 

Twin  (C), 3,647 

Vanderwhacker  (A )  .3,383 
Vlaye  or  Fly  (O^  . . .  3.631 

Wallface  (A.) 3 ,893 

Wellington  (A.) 3,458 

West  Jewett  M>.)...  .3,023 

WhitefacQ  (A/> 4,872 

Windham  Sigh  (C  )  .3,508 

Wolf  Janis  (A.) 4,223 

Wolf  Pond  (A.) 3.473 


SPRINGS,  AND 


Lakes,  Etc.  Feel. 

Ackerman 1,681 

Ampersand 2,079 

Avalanche 2,663 

Babcock 1,290 

Balfour 1,786 

Bartlett 1,200 

Beach 1,914 

Bear 1,547 

Beaver  Meadow. . .  .2,194 

Beaver 1^74 

Bennett's 1,985 

Big  Bad  Luck 1,690 

Bigsby 1,562 

BisseU 2,090 

Blue  Mountain 1,822 

Bog 1,755 

Boreas 1,973 

Botheration 2,015 

Brant 801 

Buck 2,029 

Bullhead 1,872 

Cascade 2,039 

Caasadaga 1,309 

Catskill 2,140 

Cayuga 378 

Cayuta 1,272 

Cedar...... 2,530 

Chain  Lakes     1 ,598 

Chain  Ponds 1,736 

Champlain 96 

Chaopel 1,602 

Charley  Lake 1,692 

Charley  Pond 1,777 

Chautauqua 1,212 

Cheney 1,720 

China 770 

Clear  Lake 2,006 


Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Clear  Pond 1,629 

Cod 1,524 

Golden 2,764 

Golvln 1,991 

Como 1,306 

Corner i,610 

Cranberry 1,690 

Crane 1,091 

Crooked 2,022 

Groton 253 

Gristal 1,663 

Dryden 1,153 

Dank 1,546 

Elk 2,053 

Featherstone 1,322 

Fern 1,178 

First. 2,289 

Fish 2,149 

Fleming 1,004 

Frank 1,694 

George 323 

Gilman 1,688 

Goodnow 1,651 

Greasy 2,037 

Gull 2,019 

Harrington.    .        .     1,779 

Harris 1,552 

Henderson 1,889 

Hewitt 1,692 

Hitching 1,733 

Honey 1,644 

Horse.'Shoc  .  .    .1,763 

Hour 2,096 

Huntley    .  1,575 

Indian  1,705 

Jabe 1,265 

Jackson 1,607 


WATERFALLS, 

Feet. 


Lakes,  Etc. 

Kuskaqua 1,746 

Lewey .-...1,738 

Lila 1,836 

Lincoln 1,050 

Little  Bad  Luck 1,651 

Little  Tupper 1 ,529 

Lonelake 1,614 

Long  Pond  (Ren.)..  .1,499 
Long  Pond  (Adlr.) . .  1,960 

Loon  (Adir.) 866 

Loon  (Frank.) 1,774 

Lost 1,761 

Lower  Ausable 1,961 

Lower  Saranac  . .   . .  1,527 

Mahopac 660 

Manaville 1,298 

Mason 1,793 

Mill  Creek 1,457 

Mink 1,670 

Mohonk 1,245 

MooS(e  Lake 2,239 

Moose  Pond 2,086 

Morse 4,312 

Mud  Lake 1,747 

Mud  Pond 1,596 

Nate 2,010 

Newcomb 1,734 

Niagara  (height  falls)  .164 

Nichols 1,400 

Oneida 370 

Onondaga 362 

Oscawaua 545 

Otisco 784 

Otter  Lake 1,565 

Otter  Pond 1,630 

Oven 2,025 

Owasco 700 


iMtes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Perch 1,775 

Pine 1,592 

Pine  Mt 1,644 

Placid 1,864 

Pleasant (...1,706 

Puffer 2,083 

Rainbow 1,733 

Rice....' 1,547 

Rich 1,564 

Rogers 1,284 

Round 1,880 

Salmon 1,758 

Sandford 1,722 

Sand 3,040 

Saranac 1,557 

Scott  (Adir) 3,168 

Schroon 807 

Seneca 443 

Siamese 2,128 

saver 1,983 

Smith 1,728 

South 2,323 

Stony 1,538 

Summit 7,743 

Taylor 1,371 

Tear  of  the  Clouds.  .4,327 
Thirteenth  Lake. ...  1,614 
Thirteenth  Pond. . . .  1,953 

Thumb 1,677 

Trout  Brook 1,040 

Trout  Pond 1,809 

Tupper 1,583 

Twin 2,089 

Upper  Aueable 1,993 

Uppier  Preston 2.170 

WTUte 1,428 

V/hortlebcrry  Pond. .  1,70C5, 


THE  HIMALAYAS. 
Mountains. 

Mount  Everest 

Godwin-Austen  (K2  or  Dap- 
sang)  

Kinchinjinga 

Makalu 

Dhawalagiri 

Nanga-Parbat 

Nandadevl 

Chumalhari 

Trlsul 

Dunaglri 


ALTITUDES    IN    ASIA. 

Kedarnath 22,900 

Feet.  Panch  ChuU 22,700 

29,002  Api 22,700 

NandaKot ; 22,600 

28,278  Eadarinath 22,400 

28,156  Yirnajang 21,300 

, 27,790  Dhaola-dhar  (White  Mt.) . . .  17,000 

, 26,826      There  are  several  hundred  peaks 

26,629  In    the   Himalayas   20,000   feet   or 

, 25,700  over  in  altitude.     The  Himalayan 

23,944  range  is  in  places  500  miles  wide, 

, 23,400  as  against  a  width  of  50  to  75  miles 

23,200  in  the  Alps. 

CHIEF    VOLCANIC    PEAKS    OF    TH 


Peat  and  Country,  Altitude. 

Bahama,  Bolivia 21,000 

Pomarape,  Chile 20,500 

Cotopaxi,  Ecuador 19,550 

Arequipa,  Peru 19,200 

Demavena,  Persia 18,000 

Popocatepetl,  Mexico 17,843 

Sangay,  Ecuador 17,124 

Ararat,  Persia 17,000 

Mauna  Loa,  Hawaii 13,675 

Santa  Maria,  Guatemala. . . .  12,500 
Fucgo,  Guatemala 12,500 


Peak  and  Country.  AliUude. 

Fujiyama,  Japan. . .' 12,390 

Erebus,  South  Pacific 12,365 

Semeru,  Java 12,000 

Klrungu-Cha-Gungo,  Central 

Africa 11,300 

Irazu,  Costa  Rica 1 1,200 

Turrl  Alba,  Costa  Rica 10,900 

Terror,  South  Pacific 10,884 

Etna,  Italy 10,755 

Ontake,  Japan 10,000 

Tateyama,  Japan 10,000 


OTHER  iSIAN  PEAKS. 
Mountains  and  Country.         Feeti 
Tlratch-Mir,  Afghanistan. .  .25,4gCP 

Ulug  Mustagh.  Tibet 25,300~ 

Tengri  Khan,  Cnlna 24,132 

Allng  Gungrl,  Tibet ?4,000 

Kinting-Shan,  Cliiua 18,000 

Koh-I-Deca,  Persi.i 17 ,000 

Hong-Shan,  China 16,400 

Kliutchev,  Kamtchatka. ....  15,750 
Bielukha  ("White"),  Siberia.  14,800 

Klnabalu,  Borneo 13,690 

Mount.  Morrison,  Formosa..  13,695 

E    WORLD,  i 
Peak  and  Country.            AltitvSe^' 

Ruapehu ,  New  Zsalanfl 9,008 

Hualalai.  Hawaii 8,275 

Cosegnina,  Nicaragua 5,830 

Aso-San,  Japan 5,600 

La  Pelee,  Martinique,  W,  I..  5,200 

Hecla,  Iceland ^'^l^ 

Kilauea,  Hawaii , .  4,400 

Vesuvius,  Italy 4,300 

Soufrlere,  St.  Vincent,  W.  I. .  4,050 
Stromboli,  Mediterranean  Isle  3,040 

Skaptar  Jokul,  Iceland. . , . , .  i,790, 
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^  Places.  Feet. 

Annlston 673 

Blrmlogbam 69S 

Boaz 1,059 

Carlisle 1,056 

Cedar  Blufl 598 

DavisviUe 753 

Delta 1,065 

FortMitobeU 807 

'  MowUatns.  Feet: 

Alverslone. » 14,493 

Blackbura 16,140 

Cook., 13,758 

CrUlon 12,730 

Drum 12.000 

Places.  Feet. 

DemottePMit 9,000 

Flagstaff 6,886 

Fort  DeflaBce. ....  6,862 

Fort  Thomaa 2,685 

Gila  City 168 

Phoenix 1,082 

Prescott 5,320 

Tucson 2.387 

Mountaine.  Feet. 

Baker  Butte 8,182 

SmwuUaxas 9.264 

f  Places.  Feet. 

Arkartelphia 191 

Arkansas  Oity 247 

ClarksvUle 363 

Dallas 1,100 

FayettevlUe 1,342 

Fort  Smiau 446 

Garland 233 

Places.  Feet. 

Berkeley 185 

Bodie 8,248 

Fleming 8,745 

Fordice  Dam 6,500 

Fort  Bidwell 4,740 

Fort  Jonea 2,732 

Fort  Tejan 3,245 

Hermit  VaUey 7,039 

l,os  Angeles 338 

Mlss'n  Ina.  Res'va'n  3,836 
Mt.  Lowe  Observ'y.  3,500 

Nevada  City 3,520 

Pasadena 827 

Riverside 997 

San  Bernardi&o. . . .   1,073 
San  Fernando  Pass .   1,034 

San  GabrleH« 400 

San  Jacinto 1,562 

Strong  Caayen..,.   6,318 

Tehachapi  Pass 3,832 

Truckee 6,820 

Tuclumine  Grove .  .   5,794 
Yosemlte  VaUey . . .  4,050 


**^  Places.  Feet 

Alpine  Tunnel 11,608 

Aspen 7,935 

Augusta 12,615 

Canyon  City 5,329 

Colorado  City 4,046 

Comancke 11,929 

Crane  Park 10,184 

Dayton,..., 9,441 

Denver ,....  6,183 

Elk  Park 8,868 

Fort  Collins 4,984 

Fort  Crawford 6,168 

Fort  Morgan 4,319 

Fremont  Butte. . . .  4.288 

Garland  Fort 7,996 

Georg-Btowo 8,594 

Grlfflth 11,273 

LeadvlUe 10,197 

ManitQ'd e,426 


ALTITUDES    IN    THE    UNITED 

ALABAMA. 
Places.  Feel. 

Fort  Payne 879 

Gadsden 624 

Huntsvllle 617 

Montgomery 162 

Rock  City 1,724 

Selma 126 

Talladega 654 

Tuscaloosa 177 

ALASKA. 


STATES. 


Mountains.  Feel. 

Alpine 1,561 

Bald  Rock 1,601 

Branden 1,607 

Calraba 1,551 

Chandler 1,560 

Chimney 1,778 

Cold  water 1,749 

Horn 1,919 


Mountains.  Feet. 

St.EIlas 18,024 

Fairweather 15,400 

Foraker 17,000 

Hayea 13,940 

Hess 12,030 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Hubbard 14,950 

Jarvis 12,230 

McKinley 20,300 

Natazhat 13,436 

Regal 13,400 


ARIZONA. 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Cariso 9,280 

Colorado  Plateau.. .  8,ooo 

Escudilla 10,69 1 

Graham. 10,516 

Greens 10,115 

Humphrey 12,562 

Kalbab  Plateau. . . .  8,000 

Mazatzal 8,065 

Ord 10,266 

Pastora 9,420 

Railroad  Pass 4,391 

ARKA 

Places.  Feet. 

Hot  Springs 700 

Pine  Blua 228 

St.  Louis  Landing. . .  168 
Texarkana 303 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Black  Fork 2,650 

Buck  Knob 2,350 


Mountains.  Feet. 

San  Francisco 12,794 

Signal    9,330 

Sunset  Gap 6,755 

Thomas 11,496 

Washington  Pass. , .  8,825 

Lakes,  Ponds, 

Falls,  Springs.  Feet. 

Antelope  Springs...  8,065 

Blue 7,796 

Cave 6,031 

Coyote 6,874 

NSAS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Fourche 2,800 

Huckleberry 2,000 

Iron  Fork 2,250 

Magazine 2,800 

Ouachita  Pinnacle..  .2,000 
Petit  Jean 2.600 


CALIFORNIA. 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Antelope 10,200 

Arnot 10,036 

Breccia  Pass 10,150 

Brewer 13,886 

Buena  Vista 9,777 

Carsen  Canyon ....   6,596 

Castle  Peak 12,500 

Clark  Peak 11,295 

Conners 12,553 

Corcoran 14,093 

Dana 12,992 

Dick's  Peak 10,015 

Disaster 10,022 

Dunderberg  Peak.  .12,320 

Echo 11,231 

El  Capitan 7,630 

Elephant 10,418 

Fish  Valley 10,543 

Fisherman 14.448 

Freel 10,900 

Glass 11,127 

Granite  Dome 10,300 

Grizzly 11,723 

Highland 10,955 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Hoffman  (Sier.  N.) .  10,921 

Job's  Sister 10,820 

Kaweah 14,000 

Lassen 10,437 

Leavitt 11,575 

Lost  Canyon 11,068 

Lyell 13,042 

McBride 13,441 

Meadow 11,734 

Merced 11,413 

Mono  Pass 10,765 

Olancha 12,250 

Piute ....10,489 

Pyramid 10,020 

Raymond 10,075 

Red  Slate 13,400 

Relief 10,788 

Round  Top 10,430 

San  Bernardo 1 1,600 

San  Jacinto 10,987 

Shasta 14,380 

Shastina 12,433 

Silver 10,934 

Snow 10,933 


COLORADO. 


Places.  Feet. 

Mesa  Verde 8,500 

Ouray 7,706 

Pueblo 4.690 

Reno 6,221 

SUverton 9,285 

Mountains.  Feet. 

AUce  13,310 

Antelope  Pass 8,050 

Antero 14,245 

Arapahoe 13,520 

Argentine  Pass. . .  .  13,286 

Arkansas 13,8.07 

Axtell 12,012 

Bald 13,974 

Baldy. 14,176 

Blaine 14,249 

Blanca 14,390 

Boulder  Pass 11,670 

BreckenridgePass.  11.503 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Buckskin 14,296 

Byers 12,778 

Comby 13,466 

Capitol 13,997 

Carbon 12,000 

Castle 14,259 

Conejas 13,183 

Crested  Butte 12,172 

Crestone 14,233 

Culebra 14,069 

Cunningham  Pass. .  12,090 

Dallas  Divide 8,974 

Daly 13,193 

Dunn 13,502 

Elbert 14,421 

Engineer 13,190 

Flattop 12,300 

Premont  Pass 11,313 

Frencli  Pass 12,044 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Laurel 1,676 

Oakey 1,960 

Oak   1,790 

Pulpit  Rock 2,018 

Scraper 1,744 

Turkey  Heaven 1,618 

Weisner 1,928 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Root 12,940 

Sanford 16,210 

Vancouver 15,680 

Wrangell 14,000 


Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Dear 5,981 

Hapakavate 6,840 

Iron 6,032 

Lau 6,870 

Mineral 6,670 

Oak 6,359 

Paral 6,896 

Peach  Orchard 6,272 

Rock 6,849 

Silver 6,169 

Summit 7,867 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Poteau 2,550 

Raspberry  Knob. . .  .2,100 

Rich 2,650 

Round 2,450 

Shutin 2,200 

White  Gals 2.250 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Sonora 11,429 

Stanislaus 11,202 

Stevens  10,011 

Stevens  Peak 10,100 

Sunday 11,089 

Sweetwater 11,778 

Tower 11,704 

Warren 12,270 

Washington 10,802 

Wancoba 11,267 

White  Cliff 10,800 

Whitney 14,898  , 

Wood's 10,552 

Laies,  Etc.  Feet, 

Alkali 4,600 

Emmergrants 8,708 

Grass 8,564 

Harden 7,575 

Kennedy 7,520 

Little  Klamath ....  4,175 

Mono 6,730 

Tahoe 6,225 

Warm  Springs 7.385 , 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Frustum 13,893 

Galena 13,290 

Garfield 12.136 

Gibson 13,729 

Gilpin 13,682 

Glacier 14,243 

Glacier  Peak 12,654 

Grand  Mesa 10,000 

Gray's 14,341 

Grizzly 13,966 

Gunnison 12,688 

Guyot 13,666 

Hague 13,832 

Hallett 12,725 

Hancock  Pass 12,263 

Handles 14.008 

Harvard 14,375 

Hesperus 13,136 

Holy  Cross 14.006 
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COLORADO — Connnucd. 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Homestake  Pass.  .  .13,227 

Hoosier  Pass    11,627 

Horseshoe 13,912 

Hunchback      13,755 

Hunt...    .  .    .14,055 

Hurricane 13,565 

Ida 12,725 

Jamea 13,283 

Jones 13,851 

Kendall 13,480 

Kit  Carsou    14,100 

Laplata 14.342 

Lillie 14,433 

Lincoln 14,297 

Long's  Canyon ....   8,402 
Long's..  .    ...14,271 

Lookout 13.674 

McClelland 13,423 

McHewry's 13,200 

Manitou 8,464 

Maroon 14,003 

Marshall  Pass   10,841 

Massive 14.424 

Meig's 13,394 

Mesqulte  Pass 13,308 

Mosquito  Pasa 13,188 

Otis 12,418 

Ouzel ,..,,...12,600 

Parlt  View 12,433 

Parry  13,133 

Pearl 13,484 

Pidgeon 13,928 

Pike's  Peak 14,108 

Pilot  Knob 13,750 

Pintado 13,176 

Places.  Feet. 

Abington 509 

Andover .340 

Avon 199 

Beacon  Falls 136 

Boardman  Bridge. . .  226 

Branchville        .    ...  442 

Bristol     335 

BrookfleM 285 

Chapinviiie 74i 

Colebrook     1,000 

Colchester 370 

Cornwall  Bridge. . . .  437 

Danbury 371 

DauielsonviUe 326 

Georgetown 310 

Places.  Feet. 

Carrcroft 221 

Center 263 

Cheswold 42 

Clayton  45 

Concord 154 


Places.  Feet. 

Fort  Mason 66 

Fort  Meade 130 

Fort  Ogden 37 

Fort  White 63 

Places.  Feet. 

Athens 705 

Atlanta 1,033 

Augusta 143 

Brunswick 14 

Columbus 269 

Decatur 1,019 

Gainesville 1,227 

Macon 334 

Marietta 1,138 

Rome 611 

Places.  Feet. 

Boise 2,880 

Fort  Sherman 2,106 

Galena 7,294 

Mormon  Salt  Works  6,589 

Paris 6,018 

Pleasant  Valley 6,499 

Pocatello 4,471 

Mountains.  Feet 

Blac&Fine 9.380 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Pole  Creek 13,400 

Potoji        13,763 

Powell 13,398 

Princeton 14.196 

Ptarmigan 13,748 

P.vramid 13,885 

Quandary 14,266 

Raton  Pass        7,893 

Red  Cloud    14,092 

Rio  Grande  Pyr'd .  .  13,773 

Rolling      13,694 

Rosalie 14,340 

Rowtsr 13,750 

San  Francisco  Pass .    8,580 

San  Luis 14,100 

Shavano.  14,239 

Sherman 14.048 

Silesta  BuUe 13,699 

Silverheels 13,855 

Simpson 14,055 

Sneels 14,158 

South  Park..        .    .10,000 

Specimeu 12,482 

Star 13,562 

Stewart 14,032 

Tanina 12,417 

Taylor 13,150 

Tetons 14,198 


Thunder  Butte 
Torrey .     ... 
Uncompahgre 
Vormillian 
Wasatch   .    . 
West  Spanish. 
Wetterhorn. . . 


9,779 
..14,336 
.  .14,289 
13,870 
..13,551 
..13,623 
.    14,069 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Whale 13,104 

White  Rock 13,532 

Wilson 14,280 

V/ood    13,640 

Yale 14,187 

Yellow  Jacket  Pass .   7,493 
.    ...13,618 


Yellow. 

Lakes,  Etc. 
Brenuan 


Feet. 

.10,325 

.11,500 

.11,248 

9,009 


CONNECTICUT. 


Chicago 
Farnham 

Hot 

Moraine 10,268 

Mayo 10,174 

San  Cristobal       . . .   9,000 

San  Miguel 9,720 

Trout 9,700 

Twin 9,013 

Twin  Sisters 13,438 

Wilder 10,195 

The  peaks  on  the  Conti- 
nental Divide,  in  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park, 
Colo.,  ai'e  —  Specimen 
Mountain,  Mt.  Ida;  Flat- 
top, Hallett,  Otis,  Taylor 
McHewry's,  Alice,  Tar. 
Ina,  and  Ouzel.  Tlir- 
peaks  just  west  of  the 
Divide  are  —  Shipler, 
Nakai,  Andrews,  Craig 
and  Adams.  The  peaks 
just  east  of  the  Divide 
are — Terra   Tomah,   Jull- 


Place^.  Feet. 

Hartfoid   38 

Kent 395 

Lltchneirt        509 

Mansiield 323 

Middletown 37 

New  Canaan 338 

New  Haven  (F,  Rock)  350 

Norfolk 1,240 

Pomfret 380 

Putnam 288 

Redding 410 

Storr's 640 

Torrin-'ton 593 

WaahiQijton 478 

Waterbury 300 


Places.  Feci. 

Winsted 724 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Above  AH 1.456 

Bald  Hill 1,300 

Ball 1,760 

Bear.  .  2,355 

Bradford 1,927 

Bromica 1,380 

Canaan 1,680 

Cream 1,503 

Dutton 1.620 

Ellsworth 1,580 

Gridley   2,200 

Ivy 1,640 

Lion's  Head 1,760 


an.  Stones,  Thatchtop, 
Storm,  Chief's  Head,  Pa- 
goda, Longs  Peak,  Lady 
Washington,  Meeker,  Ma- 
hana,  Copeland,  Estea 
Cone,  Bat-tie,  Lookouti 
Orton,  and  Meadow. 

Peaks  of  the  Mummy  Range 
northeast  of  the  Continen' 
tal    Divide    from    Fall 
River,  north. 
Peaks.  "      Fed. 

Chapin 12,458 

Chiquita 13,052 

Ypsiion 13,507' 

Fairchild 13,502 

Mummy 13,413 

Hagues   13.563 

Dunraveu   12,548 

Dickinson 11,874 

Tileson 11,244 

Big  Horn 11,473 

McGregor 10,482 

Peaks  in  the  Graad  Lato 
Basin. 
Peaks.  Feet. 

Snowdrift 12,280 

Nakai 12,221 

Patterson 1 1 ,323 

lirj'ant 11,000 

Cairns 10,800 

Nisa 10,791 

Enentah 10,737 

Weseott 10,400 

Shadow 10,100 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Mchawk     1,570 

Pisgah 1,460 

Pine 1,560 

Pond 1,425 

Riga 2,000 

Titus -     l.hOn 

Tom 1,3'/S 

Lakes,  Etc.  F'et. 

Ball  Pond    '."78 

Bantam 898 

Long  Meadow -;95 

Nichols 757 

Spectacle 1.12S 

Twin..., 735 


DELAWARE, 


Places.  Feet. 

Delmar 54 

Dover     40 

DuDcnt 282 

Fert.>.i 63 

Geortjetown 54 

FLORIDA 


Places.  Feet. 

Hariington 61 

Harvey     191 

Middletown 65 

Milford 16 

Newark 112 


Places.  Feet. 

GaiiiesviUe 185 

Ja,sper 155 

Key  West 22 

Klasimmee 


Places.  Feet. 

Savannah 32 

Thomas  ville 250 

Valdosta 220 

Waco 1,325 

Waycross 138 

Mountains.  Feet 

Adam  Knob     3,588 

Bear  Den 4,072 

BeU  Knob 3,457 

Big  Bald 4,018 


Places.  Feel.      Places. 

Lake  City  Junction. ...  51  Pensacola 

Lakeland 206  Suwanee .  .  . 

Ocala 98  Tallahassee 

63  Paradise 192 

GEORGIA. 

Mou?aains.  Feet.\ 

Blood    4,466 

Burnt      3,251 

Cowaen     4,165 

Dome 4,042 

Enota 4,798 

Fodder  Bald     4,821 

Frozen  Knob 3,489 

Grassy 3,615 

Licklog 3,432 

Little  Bald 4,055 


Places.  Feet. 

Odessa. 53 

Porter 33 

Smyrna 40 

Wilmington   132 

Wyoming     41 


Feet. 
. .  30 
..152 
..183, 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Mona 5.039 

Potato  Palch 3. GOO 

Rock :.,„..  3. .505 

Sitting  Bull '. .  6,046 

rallulah 3.172' 

Tray 4,389 

Yonah 3,025 

Lakes.  Etc.  Feet. 

Dry.. 1,032, 


IDAHO. 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Bloomington 9,354 

Cache 10,451 

Caribou 9,854 

Castle  Rock 9,810 

East  Malade 9,332 

Garfield 9,704 

Hyndman 12,078 

Lone  Cone 9,246 

Meade 10,541 


Mountains.  Feet. 

North  Soda 9,413 

Oxford     9,386 

Paris .  .  .   9  522 

Piggah  (or  Caribou)  9^695 

Preu,S3 9,979 

Sawtelle 10,013 

Sedgwick 9,207 

Sherman 9,572 

Snow 9,269 


M 

MourOains.  Feet. 

Soda 9.683 

Sohon  Pass 6,100 

West  Malade 9.220 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Coeur  d'Aleue 2,150 

Haley  Hot  Springs. .  5,418 

Henry   6.443 

Punch  Bowl 6.0H 

Upper  Hot  Springs.  6.280 
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Places.  Feet. 

Alton...,, 436 

Batavia..., 719 

Belleville 527 

Bloomington SS.'j 

Blue  Island ".  603 

Cairo 379 

Champaign 740 

Chicago 631 

Chillicothe 615 

Clifton 668 

PanvtUe 605 


Places.  Feet. 

Angola 1,060 

AshlsiQd 1,090 

Cret3...,. 1,181 

Decatur.,. 803 

Elkhart.., 757 

EvansvlUe. 400 

Fort  Wayne 788 

Goshen 796 

Greencaatle 827 


Places.  Feet. 

Burlington 542 

Calumet 1,430 

Council  Blufte 1,033 

Davenport 590 

Des  Moines, 799 

DubuQue 619 

Fort  Attinson 1,022 

Places,  Feet. 

Abilene 1,154 

Astor 3,753 

Burllngame 1,049 

Chanute 940 

Concordia 1,361 

Crosby 4,440 

Emporia 1,134 

Enterprise 1,144 

Eureka. 1,093 

Fort  Riley 1,064 

Fort  Scott 803 


Places.  Feet. 

Bowling  Green 468 

Danville 955 

Fort  Jefferson 322 

Frankfort 560 

Cethsemane 458 


Places.  Feet. 

Alexandria 77 

Baton  Rouge 35 

Bee  Bayou 88 

Choctaw  Bayou 23 

Places.  Feet. 

Auburn 183 

Augusta 47 

Bangor 28 

Blddeford 72 

Brewer 41 

Brunswick 63 

Bucksport 12 

Buxton 275 

Cornish 293 

Farmington 3G7 

Gardiner 22 

Houlton 450 


Places.  Feet. 

Altamont 2,620 

Antietam  Creek 460 

Carroilton 550 

Clarysville 1,637 

Coekcysville 278 

Cumberland 85-5 

Deer  Park 2,441 

Bdgemont 910 

Emovy  Grove 652 

Falrview 2,680 

Frederic!: 336; 


ILLINOIS. 


Places.  Feet. 

Decatur 678 

DeKalb   886 

Delavan 002 

East  St.  Louis 418 

El!;in 716 

Ellchart. 595 

Evanston    603 

Fort  Sheridan 693 

Galena 600 

Galesburg 756 

Joliet 540 


Places.  Feet. 

Kankakee 638 

Mattoon 726 

IVJoline 574 

Mound  City •. . .  323 

North  Chicago 590 

North  Evanston ....  608 

Oak  Park 630 

Pekin  480 

Peoria 459 

Peru 462 

Quincy 491 


INDIANA. 


Places.  Feet. 

Greensburg 941 

Hammond 591 

Indianapolis 739 

JeffersonvUle 454 

Koicomo.    ...    ....  .  821 

Lafayette 683 

Laporte 810 

Logansport 724 

Marion 812 


Places.  Feet. 

Muncie     „.  950 

New  Castle 997 

Peru ; 649 

Richmond   971 

Shelby  ville 768 

Terre  Haute 485 

Tipton     872 

Valparaiso 814 

Vincennes 431 


IOWA. 


Places.  Feet. 

Fort  Dodge 1,032 

Fort  Madison 536 

Iowa  City 671 

Keokuk 505 

Mason  City 1.132 

Muscatine 544 

Nebraska  City 1.020 


Places.  Feet. 

Oscaloosa 833 

Sioux  City 1.103 

Waneta i;562 

Waterloo 841 

Mountains.  Feet 

Sargents  Bluff 1,091 

Tara 1,126 


KANSAS. 


Places.  Feet. 

Galena 870 

Hutchinson 1,533 

lola 971 

Kansas  City 760 

Lawrence 828 

Lawrenceburg 1,325 

Leavenworth 786 

Newton 1,456 

Osage 1,084 

Osawatomie 853 

Ottawa 891 


Places.  Feet. 

Parsons 898 

Sallna 1,224 

Scott   2,971 

Wicliita 1,302 

Winfleld 1,123 

Winona 3,322 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Blue  Hill.  Ellis  Co..  2,120 

Cedar  Bluffs 2,546 

Hog  Back 2,060 

Round  Mound 2,340 


KENTUCKY. 


Places.  Feet. 

Paris 826 

Richmond 926 

Summit 1,263 

Versailles 910 

Waynesburg 1.215 


Places.  Feet: 

Lexington 948 

Louisville 484 

Newport 615 

Owensboro 444 

Paducah 341 

LOUISIANA. 

Places.  Feet.\     Places.  Feet. 

Crowley 29lLee  Bayou 47 

Donaldsonville 33|Monroe 82 

Lafayette 48  Mount  Airy 19 

Lake  Charles 22'New  Iberia 22 


MAI 

Places.  Feet. 

Lewiston 199 

Mechanic  Falls 295 

Oldtown     95 

Oxford 328 

Poland  Springs 324 

Rumford  Falls 578 

Saco 38 

Santord 626 

Vanceboro    401 

Waterville    112 

Westbrook  Junction  99 

Yarmouth 93 


NE. 

Mouraains.  Feet. 

Abraham 3,388 

Bigelow 3,600 

East  Royce 3.125 

Katahdin 5,200 

Pleasant 2,021 

Webb  Rowe 1,372 

Wiggiu 1,275 

York 1,190 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

AUeguash         .  9.'>0 

Atteau 1,094 

Chamberlain 926 


MARY 

Places.  Feet. 

Frostburg 1,920 

Gaithersburg 516 

Hagerstown 567 

Hampstead 880 

Lonaconing 1,560 

Lutlierville 326 

Mechanicstown   ....     520 

Mount  Hope .......     440 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  Col.  .     72' 

Newmarket 550 

New  Windsor 440 


LAND. 

Places.  Feet. 

Oakland 380 

Patapsco 300 

Pen  Mar 1,200 

Rockvllle 429 

SabillasviUe 1,120 

Sharpsburg 442 

Smithsburg 750 

Sunnyside 2,440 

Swanton 2,282 

Sykesville 410 

Taneytown 493 


Places.  Feet. 

Rockford 724 

Rock  island 570 

ShelbyvlUe 601 

Springfield 592 

Streator 625 

Urbana 725 

Wadham 1,023 

Warren 1,010 

Waukegan 696 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

River  Falls 885 

Mountains.  Feet. 

CoUett  Hill 1,032 

Jackson  HiU 1,069 

Snow  HiU 1,174 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Sparta 894 

Sulphur  Springs 1,053 

Turkey 860 

Twin 807 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feel. 

Cedar  Falls 854 

Cedar  Rapids 733 

Clear 1,241 

East  Okovoji 1.397 

Rock  Rapids 1 ,349 

Spirits 1,414 

Staub 1,440 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Conway 1,358 

Cottonwood  Falls. . .  1,191 

Diamond 1.341 

Eureka 1,023 

Gueda 1,146 

Kansas  Falls 1,090 

Lost 1.476 

Neosho  Rapids 1,092 

Sharon 3,440 

Solomon  RaplcJg 1,393 


Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Cumberland  Falls. . .  1,256 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Brushy 1,535 

Frazier  Knob 1,540 

Sutton  Knob 1,515 


Places.  Feet. 

New  Orleans 15 

Opelousas 59 

Plaquemine 31 

Shreveport 180 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Churcliill 914 

Cobbosseecontee. . . .    930 

Long 1,112 

Moosehead 1,023 

Mooselookmeguntic.  1,486 

Pomgocwaham 914 

Rangeley    1,511 

Richardson 1,456 

Rippogonus 878 

Umbagog 1,256 

Wood 1,094 


Places.  Feet. 

Western  Port 1,000 

Westminster 700 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Cranberry  Summit.  .2,452 

Dan's  Peak 2,882 

Federal  HiU 2,106 

Little  Allegheny ....  2,262 

Piney 2,410 

St.  John  Rock 2,930 

Sampson  Rock 2,042 

Wolf  Bock 2,798 
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.  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Places. 

Adams. 

Amherst 

Andover 

Athol 

Attleboro 

Ayer 

'  Boston 

Brookfleld 

'  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment (ground) . . . . 

Concord    

Dorchester 

Fall  River 

Fltchburg 

Framingham 

Gardner 

Holyoke 


Feci. 
798 
258 

85 
550 
129 
237 

13 
606 

83 
139 

73 

200 

433 

186 

1.034 

79 


Places. 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Natlck 

New  Bedford 

Newburyport. . .  . 
Newton  Centre  . 
North  Adams.,   .    . 

Northampton 

Pepperell    

Plttsfleld 

Roxbury 

SoDierville 

Spriugfleld 

Stockbridge  Bowl . 

Swampscott 

Taunton   

Turner's  Falls .  . . . 


Feet.      Places.  Feet. 

65  WeUesley 140 

85  Westfleid 147 

,     170  Wilcox 2,155 

88  Winchendon 933 

,  -   44  Williamstown 602 

,     165  Worcester 477 

,    704      Mountains.  Feet. 

,     145  Adams 2,140 

,     205  Ashley 2,400 

.1,013  Bald 2,G24 

20  Becket 2,200 

26  Bryant. 2.145 

,    204  Darby 2,020 

,     900  East 2,660 

42  Everett ' 2,624 

40  French    2,239 

.     180  Frisseil 2.420 


MICHIGAN. 


Places. 

Adrian 

Ann  Arbor  .  . 
Battle  Creek . . 

Bay  City 

Bessemer.  .  .  . 
Cadillac  .  .  . 
Cheboygan. . . 

Detroit 

Dowagiac .... 
Fort  Gratiot.. 
Grand  Haven. 


Feet. 
.  810 
.  878 
.  827 
.  592 
.  1,486 
.1,293- 
.  598 
.  602 
.  758 
.  590 
.     692 


Places.  Feet. 

Grand  Island .......    990 

Grand  Rapids 642 

Houghton 606 

Ishpeming 1.402 

Jackson 939 

Kalaraazoo 769 

Lansing 847 

Marquette 628 

Menominee 598 

Mount  Clemens 603 

NUes 709 


Places.  Feet. 

Pontiac 935 

Port  Huron 596 

Saginaw 589 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 617 

Summit 1,750 

Tecumseh 809 

Wolverine 773 

YpsUanti 713 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Balsam 1,503 

Hauehton 1.511 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Greylock 3.535 

Hazen 2.272 

Perry ,.2.089 

Potter 2,400 

Race 2.395 

Remln^on 2,148 

South 2,200 

Spruce  Hill 2,588 

Tower »... .2,186 

Undine    2.195 

Wachusett 2,108 

Wilcox 2,159 

Williams 3.040 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Onota 1,100 

Otis  Reservoir 1,422 

Signal 1,680 


Mountains.  Feet, 

Huron 1,532 

Ives  Hill* 1.632 

McKay .\ 1,627 

Parapine 2,023 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet, 

Beaver    1,250 

Crystal  Falls 1.344 

Gozeblc 1.327 

LitUe 1.331 

Otsego 1.280 

Three 1,604 


'•''  Places.  Feet. 

Albert  Lea 1,230 

Avoca 1.956 

Clearwater 960 

Coteau  des  Pralrlea. .  1.960 

Faribault. ....1,003 

Fond  du  Lao 607 

Fort  Ridgley 782 

Fort  Ripley 1.169 

Fort  Snelling 722 

La  Prairie 1,28 ' 

Mendota 722 

Minneapolis........    828 

New  Ulm 837 

Nlcolette ; , .    980 

Redwing 685 

Places.  Feet. 

Brookhaven 486 

Columbus 191 

Corinth 450 

De  Soto 210 


Places.  Feet. 

Carthage 1.007 

Chilllcothe 773 

Columbia 783 

Exeter 1.560 

Fayette 650 

Hannibal 473 


MINNESOTA. 


Places. 

Rochester 

St.  Cloud 

St.  Paul 

Mountains. 

Brule 

Giants  Range. . 
Mesabi  Range. 
Misquah  Hills. 

Lakes,  Etc. 

Ablta 

Benton 

Burntwood.. . . 

Camp 

Caribou 

Clearwater. . . . 


Feet. 
,  991 
.  1,027 
.     911 

Feet. 
.2.044 
.2.200 
.2,400 
.2.400 

Feet. 
.1,933 
.1.754 
.1.782 
.1.758 
.1.821 
.1.661 


Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Clubfoot 1,756 

Cross., 1,810 

Dead 3,050 

Iron 1,796 

Itaska 1,462 

Little  Lake 1,824 

Little  Pine 1,737 

Little  Trout 1 ,855 

Mayhew 1,796 

Mesabi 1,681 

Minn.  Falls 1,041 

Minnewashta 945 

Meranda ,.1,733 

Misquah 1,855 

Mount 1.652 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Places. 
Enterprise. . 
Fayette .... 
Greenwood . 
Hattiesburg. 


Feet. 
..248 
..292 
..143 
..146 


Places.  Feet. 

Holly  Springs 592 

Jackson 291 

Laurel 241 

Meridian 345 


MISSOURI. 


Places.  Feet. 

Independence 951 

Jefferson  City 655 

Joplin 979 

Kansas  City 782 

Liberty 853 

Marshall 804 


Places.  Feet. 

Missouri  City 716 

Ozark 1.113 

Republic i...  1,316 

St.  Joseph 874 

St.  Louis 455 

Sedalia 892 


'  Places.  Feet. 

Asslniboine 2,595 

Benton 2,869 

BUllngs 3,117 

Boulder 4,919 

Butte 5,484 

Custer 2,727 

Fort  Assinibolne . . .  2,650 

Fort  Custer 2,899 

Fort  Harrison 4,004 

Helena 4,157 

Holland 10.400 

Maglnnis  Fort 4.310 


Places,  Feet. 

Cody 3,095 

Fort  Kearney 2,119 

Fort  Robinson 3,758 

Fort  Sidney 5,086 

Harrison 4,849 

Kearney 2,146 

Lincoln 1,154 


Places.  Feet. 

Missoula 3,197 

Needles 10,933 

Pyramid 10,720 

Mountains,  Feet. 

Blackmore 10. 196 

Boulder  Pass 5,662 

Conical 10.737 

Cowen 11.190 

Crazy 11.178 

Delano 10,200 

Douglas 11.300 

Electric 11.155 


MONTANA. 

Mountains,  Feet. 

Emigrant 10,969 

Gallatin 10,697 

Gordon  Pass 7.400 

Haskell  Pass 4,149 

Haystack 10,990 

Lewis  &  Clark  Pass.   6,323 

Lone 11.194 

Madison  Pass 6.911 

Sphinx 10,844 

Twin  Peaks 10,246 

Ward 10,267 

Wedge 10,508 


NEBRASKA. 


Places.  Feet. 

Marsland .4.156 

Venango 3,588 

Weir 3,459 

Mountains,  Feet. 

Bald 4.420 

Bighorn 4.718 

Dome  Reel: 4,560 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Funnel  Rock 4,502 

Gape  Rock 5.006 

Hogback ; .  5,084 

Niobrara  Summit . .  .  5.323 

Round  Top 4,419 

Scotfs  Bluff 4,662 

Sheep 4,507 


Laies,  Etc.  Feet. 

Owl 1,731 

Poplar 1,804 

Portage 1,817 

Rat 1,802 

Rice 1,737 

Round 1,791 

Rove 1,649 

Sioux  Falls 1,637 

Smoke 1.754 

Spotted  Rock 1,85.1 

Square 1,787 

Sunrise 1,742 

Tamarack 1,715 

Temperance  River.  .1,760 
Wing ....1.816 


Places.  Feet. 

Scooba 193 

Tupelo 270 

Vicksburg 192 

West  Point 241 


Places.  Feet. 

Springfield 1,350 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Dean 859 

Lone 896 

Mineral  Springs 1 ,476 

WlUow  Springs 1,254 


Lakes,  Etc.  Feet, 

Columbia  Falls.  ...  3,101 

Como 4,167 

Gi'eat  FaUs 3.331 

Holland 3,950 

Kootenai  Falls 1 ,987 

Moss  Agate 5.106 

Rainy 4.000 

Tahwah 6,700 

Thermal 4,027 

Waterton 4,245 

Wilder 5,741 

Wlldhorse 2,850 

Mountains,  Feet. 

Signal  Butte 4,583 

White  River  Summlt.4,848 
Wildcat 5,038 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Bruce .....1,200 

Hay 3.82| 

Wood 2.68? 
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Places.  Feet 

Blrchin 10,345 

Chalk  Well 7.604 

Fort  ChurchiU 4,319 

Golconda 4,389 

Humboldt. 4,241 

Paradise  Valley 4,500 

Reno 4,499 

San  Juan 10,982 

Silver  City 4,940 

Truokee 6,100 

Mountains.  Feet 

Big  Creek  Pass.  . . .   8,922 

Bonneyille 11,200 

Bonpland 11,321 

Bunker  Hill 11,405 

Callahan 10,208 

Charleston 10.87 1 

Curtis 9,000 

Dalton 9,232 


■    Places.  Feet. 

Bethlehem 1,187 

Cheshire 1,140 

Colebrook 1,016 

Crawford 1,802 

Fabyana 1,573 

Franconia 990 

Halfway  House 3,840 

Hanover 603 

Keene 470 

Lebanon 510 

Littleton 817 

North  Conway 52 1 

Peterboro  724 

Plymouth 473 

Sandwich  Notch, 

Campton 1,754 

Shelburne 701 

Sunapee 956 

Swanzey 212 

White  River  Junction   369 

Woodstock 749 

Zealand  Notch, 

Bethlehem 3,385 

''    Mounlains.  Feet. 

Adams. 6,805 

•'     J.  Q 5,384 

Anderson 3,725 

Bald  Face,  N 3,oOS 

"    Mountain 3,572 

Bemis 3,709 

«*  Places.  Feet. 

Afton 130 

AUamucliy 637 

Allen 897 

Allendale 272 

Andover 640 

Areola 60 

Arlington 62 

Asbury 436 

Baptistown 514 

Basking  Ridge 375 

Beacon  Hill 373 

Bedminster 177 

Belvidere 264 

Belle  Mead   loo 

Beeroervllle 755 

Blalrsto-wn 348 

Boonton 413 

Brick  Church 184 

Caldwell ^..  411 

Calif  on 484 

Camden 21 

Camp  Gaw 381 

•Cedar  Grove 270 

Chapel  Hill 68 

Charlotteburg 719 

Chatham 234 

Chester 845 

Clayton 123 

Cliflon 124 

Clinton 347 

Deckertown 441 

Delaware..           ....  2SS 

Denville 523 

Dingman 350 

Dover 570 

Egg  Harbor 60 


NEV 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Davies 11,756 

Desatoya 9,921 

Desert  Creek 9,020 

Diamond 10,634 

Egan  Pass 7.546 

Emigrant  Pass 7,876 

French 10,779 

Geneva  Pass 11,077 

3enoa   9,173 

Gibson  Crest 11,000 

Globe 11,237 

Gosinte 10,491 

Grafton 10,964 

Grant    11,247 

Hahu 11,298 

Hot  Springs 7,692 

Indian  Pass 9,057 

Inyo 11,337 

Ives  Pass 6.672 


ADA. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

McKinney  Pass 6,592 

Mickey  Pass 5,806 

Mineral  Pass ......   6.909 

Monument. .......  10,085 

Oreana 9,380 

Pilot  Knob 10,758 

Pinon  Pass 6,533 

Poston 11,977 

Roberts 10,132 

Rose 10.800 

Shell  Creek  Range.  .11,200 

Shoshone 9,760 

SilUman 11,623 

Slide 9,720 

Snow  Valley 9,274 

Spruce 11,041 

Telescope 10,938 

Toyahe  Dome 11,779 

Wheeler 13,058 


Mountains,  Feet. 

White  Pine 11,277 

Lahes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Antelope 7,201 

Carson  Hot  Springs.  4,592 

Cold 6,137 

Crystal 6,782 

Custer 6,843 

Hot 4,075 

Keyser 6,400 

Miller    6,220 

Mud  Springs 4,900 

Pinto 6,683 

Spring  Valley 7,768 

Summit 6,327 

Tahoe 6,225 

Twin  Lakes 7,843 

Waslioe 6,043 

Winnemucca 3,875 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Black 3,587 

"     Sand'h  Dome.. 4,071 

Boott  Sput 5,520 

Cannon 4,107 

Carter  Dome 4,860 

Cherry 3,600 

Clay 5,554 

Clinton 4,275 

Dartmouth 3,768 

Deception 3,700 

Eagle  Head '..4,216 

Eastman 3,559 

Field 4,355 

Flume 4,340 

Franklin 5,028 

Garfield 4,519 

Green 3,547 

Guyot 4,509 

Hale , 4,102 

Hancock 4,430 

Hight 4,710 

Huntington 3.730 

Imp 3.735 

Ingalls 3,570 

Isolation. 3.970 

Jackson 4,012 

Jefferson 5,725 

Kancauragu^ 3,700 

Kcarsarge 3,260 

Kinsman 4.200 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Lafayette 5,269 

Liberty   4,472 

Lincoln 5,098 

Little  Monroe 5,204 

Madison   5,380 

Mad  River 4,397 

Middle  Carter 4.776 

Middle  Moriah 3.775 

Mitten 3,080 

Monadnock 3,186 

Monroe 5,390 

Moosllanke 4.810 

Moriah 4.085 

Nancy 3.810 

Nelson  Crag . .   .....  5.000 

Newell  Pk 5,313 

North  Bald  Face 3,605 

"    Ci^rter 4,565 

"    Twin 4,783 

Osceola. , 4,352 

Passaconaway 4,116 

Pemigewasset 4,420 

Pleasant  Dome 4,775 

Pliny 3,625 

Profile 4,114 

Round 3,890 

Sable 3,540 

Sam  Adams 5,585 

Sandwich  Dome.  .  .  .3.969 
Scar  Ridge 3,816 


NEW  JERSEY, 


Places.  Feet 

East  Orange 173 

Essex 129 

'Flemington 195 

Ford 1,146 

Fort  Lee 314 

Franklin  Furnace. . .  535 

Frenchtown 132 

Freehold 164 

German  Valley 545 

Glen  Gardner 413 

Hackettstown 566 

Hibernia .551 

Highlands,  Naveslnk  200 

Hohokus 192 

Hopatcong 912 

Lakewood 55 

Little  Falls 190 

Madison 248 

Manunka  Chunk  . . .  334 

Middletown 535 

Milburn 162 

Montolalr 241 

Morrlstown 69 

Mount  Hope 829 

Naveslnk,  Highlands  200 

Newfoundland 772 

Newton 600 

Orange 187 

Park  Ridge 150 

Parsippany 331 

Paterson,.      .          ..  193 

Peapack 242 

Pennington 210 

Phillipsburg 221 

Pitman  Grove 135 

Plalnfleld 103 


Places.  Feet. 

Pompton 214 

Port  Jervls 441 

Princeton 209 

Ramsey 347 

Ridgeflcld 140 

Ringoes 252 

Ringwood 339 

Rockaway 657 

Saddle  River 269 

Scotch  Plains 154 

Snake  Hill    203 

Somerville 67 

Sparta 633 

Stanhope 873 

Stockholm 966 

Succasunna 707 

Summit 1,015 

Trenton 56 

Two  Bridges 956 

Uniontown 376 

Upper  Macopln 1,067 

"     Montclair.    ...  342 

Verona " 356 

Washington 506 

Westfleid 128 

Whippany 205 

Whitehouse    176 

Wortendyke 268 

WyckofI    343 


Mountains. 
AUamuchy .  , , 
Bald  Pate  .   . 

Blue 

Catswamp 
Cobb. 


Feet. 
.1,229 
.1,192 
.  1,527 
.1,0-51 
.1,169 


Coperas 1,243 


Mountains.  Feet, 

Shelburne  Moriah. .  .3,750 

South  Bald  Face 3,585 

"     Carter 4,645 

"     Twin 4,922 

Star  King 3,915 

Tecumseh 4,008 

Terrace 3,670 

Tom 4,040 

Trl  Pyramid 4,189 

Vose  Spur ^ .  4,235 

Washington *  .  6,293 

"     Lion's  Head ...  6,016 
"    Nelson's  Crag. 6, 615 

Waumbek 4,020 

Webster 3,876 

White  Face 4,057 

Wildcat 4,415 

WlUey 4,260 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Chesham 1,149 

Echo 1,926 

Mountain 1,505 

Pierce's  Mill  Pond..  .1,218 

Profile 1,747 

Ronn.seVel 1,430 

Sawyer 1,790 

Silver 1,321 

Starr 4,890 

Stone 1,295 

Zealand 2,460 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Culver  Gap 1,319 

Delaware  Wat.  Gap.  1,456 

Fern l,003 

Green  Pond 1 ,300 

Hamburg 1,469 

High  Knob 1,799 

High  (Passaic  Co.) . .    879 

Hook 466 

Jenny  Jump 1,130 

Moheplnoke 1,140 

Olive 1,150 

Pimple 1,088 

Pochuck     1.176 

Schooley 1,208 

Wiubeam 1,023 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Budd 993 

Cedar 1,113 

Decker 806 

Dixonia 560 

Drake 581 

Dunker 1,010 

Green 1,045  1 

Greenwood     .  .    618  I 

Hanks 1,030  [ 

High  Knob 1,674 

Hopatcong 976  ' 

Hopewell 1,160  ; 

Marcla 1,6701 

Land 1,600, 

Mashipacong   1,124 

Mud      1.244' 

Round         1.359 

Sand 1,244 

Wawayanda 1,150 
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NEW    MEXICO. 


Places.  Feet. 

Alameda 4,996 

Albuquerque 4,950 

Canon  City 6,321 

Cerro  Blanco 14,269 

Cimarron 6,385 

Conrad  (Fort) 4,576 

Continental  Divide.  7,243 
Cummlngs  (Fort) . .  4,778 
Defiance  (Fort) ....  7,042 

Deming 4,331 

Fort  Bayard 6,040 

Fort  Craig 4,448 

Fort  Union 6,750 

Fort  Wingate 6,649 

Marcy  (Fort) 6,846 

Mescalero Agency,.  6,475 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Abiquin 11,240 

AguaFria 10,965 

B.aldy 12,623 

Capltan  Pass 7,398 

Capitan  Peak 10,023 

Cone 12,690 

Costilla  Pass 10,188 

CostiUa 12,63i 

Elizabeth 12,491 

Lake 12,380 

Las  Truncas 13,150 

Magdaiena 10,798 

Manzano 10,086 

Miembres 10,061 

NacimientO 10,045 

New  York 10,594 


Mountains,  Feet. 

Osha 10,223 

Pelado 11,260 

PonU  Pass 9.848 

San  Antonio 10,833 

Sandia 10,609 

Santa  Clara 11 ,507 

Santa  Fe  Baldy . . . .  12,661 

Taos  Pass 9,282 

Taos 13,145 

Taylor ,...11,389 

Thomas .....11,275 

Thompson 10,546 

Thunder •, .  9,122 

Truchas 13,275 

United  States 10,734 

Ute 10,151 


Etc. 


Lakes, 
Bacon . 

Beranda 

Coyote 

Elk 

Galinis 

Gallo  

Hedlonda 

Hot  Springs 

Kiowa 

Las  Vegas  Hot  S. 

Luera 

Monica 

Oak 

Silver  Springs. . . 

Thompson 

Winter 


NORTH      CAROLINA. 


■    Places.  Feet.s 

Asheville 1,986 

Biltmore 1,996 

Charlotte    747 

Durham 406 

Elizabeth  City 8 

Fayetteville   101 

Goldsboro Ill 

Greensboro 837 

Henderson 505 

Raleigh   363 

Salem 878 

Salisbury 765 

Skyuka 3,200 


Places.  Feet. 

Beach 2,756 

Belfield 2,579 

Bismarck 1,672 

Fargo   903 

Gran  J  ForiiS 836 


Places.  Feet. 

Weldon 105 

Wilmington 29 

Mountains,  'iv-. ..      Feet. 

Alexander 6,447 

Amos  Plott's  Balsam.6,278 

Balsam  Cone 6,671 

Big  Craggy 6,068 

Black  Brother 6,619 

Bowlen  Pyramid ....  6,348 

Brother  Plott 6,246 

Buckley 6,599 

Cattail  Peak 6,611 

Chimney  Peak 6,234 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Cold  Spring 5,915 

Craggy  Pinnacle ....  5,945 

Deer 6,233 

Glbbs 6,591 

Grandfather 5,964 

Grassy  Ridge 'Bald.  .6,226 

Hairy  Bear 6,681 

Hallback 6,403 

Hardy 6,102 

Jones  Knob 6,209 

Junaleska 6,223 

Lickstone 5,707 

Lone  Balsam 5,898 


Mountains. 

Mitchell ■ 

Pickens  Nose 

Pisgah  

Potato  Top 

Richland  Balsam... 

Rich  Bald 

Roau  High  Bluff... 
Rockstand  Knot). . . 

Rocky  Face 

Rocky  Trail  Peak. . 
Spruce  Ridge  Top. , 
Water  Rock  Knob. , 
Yeates  Knob 


Feet. 
7,189 
7,494 
7,202 
7,415 
7,673 
7,587 
7.149 
6,065 
7.226 
6.726 
7,585 
7,602 
7,204 
7,638 
7,607 
7.182 


Feet. 
,6,711 
,4,822 
,6,713 
,6,393 
.6,370 
,5,368 
,6,287 
.6,002 
.6,031 
.6.488 
.6,076 
.6,399 
,5,975 


NORTH      DAKOTA. 


Places.  Feet. 

Mlnot 1,557 

Sentinel  Butte 2,709 

Wahpeton 965 

WUliston 1.854 


Mo7tniains.  Feet 

Antelope 2.411 

Beai-  Butte 2,200 

Butte  St.  Paul 2,300 

Fryhurg 2,768 

Sentinel  Butte 2.709 


Lakes,  Etc. 
Beaver  Lake. 
Cold  Spring.  . 

Crystal 

Pleasant 

Sully 


Feet. 
.1,970 
.1,984 
.1,792 
.1,603 
.2.575 


OHIO. 


■'   Places.  Feet. 

Akron 1,004 

Alliance 1,081 

Ashland 1,076 

Ashtabula 703 

Athens 656 

Bangorvllle 1,380 

Bellaire 701 

Bellefontaine 1,216 

Bucyrus 1,006 

Canal  Dover 880 

Canton 1,031 

Chillicothe 638 

Cincinnati 722 

Circle  ville 707 

Cleveland 686 

Columbus 759 

Conneaut 650 


Places.  Feet. 

Alston 1,857 

Hamlin 488 

Chickaska 1,091 

Clairmore    611 

Duncan 1,126 

Earlboro 1,025 

Elreno 1,357 


Places.  Feet. 

Dayton 745 

Defiance 695 

Delaware 927 

Eiyrla 755 

Flndlay 786 

Fostoria 779 

Fremont 630 

GallipoliS 561 

Hamilton 600 

Hiram..  .   , 1.260 

Lancaster 841 

Lima 879 

Lorain 609 

Mansfield 1,158 

Marietta 628 

Marion 979 

Massillon 952 


Places.  Feet. 

Mentor 652 

Mount  Vernou 99 1 

Newark 872 

Nlles 912 

Palestine 880 

Portsmouth 525 

Ravenna 1,138 

Sandusky 632 

Scioto 981 

Springfield 988 

Tiffin 756 

Toledo 590 

Urbana   1,031 

Van  Wert 782 

Wapakoneta 870 

Warren 904 

WarrensvlUe 1.214 


OKLAHOMA. 


Places.  Feet. 

Enid 1,269 

Fort  Gibson 536 

Gage 2,165 

Goodwin 2,528 

Guthrie 939 

Hardom 2,124 

Hartshorne 704 


Places.  Feet. 

Mario    1,288 

Mlnco 1,294 

Ninnekah   1,077 

Oklahoma  City. . . .  .1,197 

Purcell 1,092 

Shattuck     2,231 

Shawnee   1.041 


Places.  Feet, 

Washington 670 

Welkton 731 

Weiisville 687 

Wilmington 1,033 

Wooster 901 

Xenia 925 

MouTUains.  Feet. 

Church 1.016 

Ciaridon ',1.366 

Little 1.248 

Long's 1.103 

Monroe 1,045 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Brush 1,129 

Geauga   1,039 

Monroe  Falls 1.024 

bellow  Springs 1,017 

r.-  I.-   M 

V 

Places.  Feet. 

Wayne 1,100 

Whitehead 2.095 

Woodward 1 ,888 

Yukon 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Rush 1,288 

Willow 1.109 


OREGON. 


Places.  Feet. 

Baker 3.441 

Drew  Valley 4,951 

Fort  Klamath 4,200 

Fort  Lane 1,207 

Lake  View 5,060 

Medford 1,397 

Pleasant  Valley. . . .  3,751 

Roseburg 482 

Siskiyou 4.135 

Umatilla 247 

Warner  Camp .....  5.730 

Watchman 8,125 


Mountains. 
Cathedral  Rock. . 

Cedarville 

Crater 

Diamond 

Dutton  Cliff 

Glacier 

Granite 

Hood 

Llao  Rock 

Lalochewis 

PauUne 

Pitt 


Feet. 
8,175 
8.301 
7,425 
8,807 
8,223 
8,227 
8,990 
11,225 
8,148 
7,957 
7,387 
9,760 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Red  Cone 7,577 

Scott   7,123 

Scott  Peak 9.122 

Siskiyou    7,662 

Sterling 7,377 

Sugarloaf 8,415 

Timber  Crater 7,642 

Timber 7,519 

Union 7,881 

Vidal  CU£f 8,228 

Yamax  Butte. .....  7.277 

Yamsay 8,248 


Lakes,  Etc.  Feeh 

Albert '4.20ft 

Big ,  4.553 

Corral 4,569 

Cottage 5,718 

Crater 6,229 

Curry 4.273 

Harney 4.150 

Mule 4,729 

Multnomah  Falls. .        44 
North  Twin.,  w....   6.117 

Silver 4,300 

Stampede 4,190 
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Places.  Feet. 

Alleghany  Tunnel. .  .2,126 

AUegrlppus 1,936 

Allentown. 259 

Altoona 1,192 

Bedford 1,060 

Berlin 2,176 

Berwick 605 

Bethlehem 228 

BraddocU 828 

Bradford 1,429 

Bryn  MawT 413 

Butler... 1,012 

Carbondale 1,080 

Carlif5le. ... . .- 473 

Chambersburg 620 

Chestnut  Hill 416 

Clearfield 1,107 

CoatssvUle 379 

Columbia 257 

Corry 1,434 

Crawford 2,097 

Cresco 1,202 

Cresson 2,022 

Devon 466 

DoySestown 338 

Easton 364 

Erie ' 703 

Franltlin 988 

Gallitzin 2,165 

Glen  Onoko 693 

Greencastle 685 


PEN 

Places. 

Greensburg 

Hanisburg 

Haverford 

Hazelton. 

Hollidaysburg 

Honesdale 

Howard  Hill 

Huntington 

Johnstown 

Kennett  Square 

Lackawanna 

Lackawaxen 

Lafayette 

Lancaster 

Lansdale 

Lehigh 

Lewisburg 

Little  Conemaugh . . . 

Lockport 

McKeesport 7 . . 

Manunka  Chunk. .   . 

Mauch  Chunk 

Meadville 

Media 

Mifflinburg 

Milford.... 

Montrose 

Mount  Pocono 

Nanticoke 

Nay  Aug 

Newcastle 


NSYLVANIA. 


Feet. 

1,091 
318 
389 
837 
953 
986 

2,336 
050 

1,170 
260 
635 
649 

2,075 
371 
359 

1,883 
466 

1,563 

1,055 
753 
345 
546 

1,078 
210 
565 

1,933 

1,658 

1,656 
540 

1,183 
814 


Places.  Feet. 

Coventry 305 

Ci'anston 78 

Greene 427 

Kingston 25o 

Nipmuo 275 

Olneysvllle 45 

Pascoag '....392 

Pawtucket 79 


Places,  Feet. 

Aiken 527 

Anderson 764 

Columbia 190 


Places.  Feet. 

Aberdeen 1,300 

Blackhawk 3,494 

Chamberlain 1,363 

CJuster 5,303 

Dead  wood 4,545 

Dumont. 6.195 

Lead  City 6,089 

Places.  Feet. 

Athens 976 

Bristol 1,678 

Charlotte 650 

Chattanooga 690 

Chlckamauga 691 

Clarksvllle 394 

Fairmount 1,950 

Henderson 429 

Hlllsboro 1,055 

Jackson 425 

Jonesboro 1,734 

Knoxville 933 

Mountain  City 2,481 

"  Places,  Feet. 

Ablleneii 1,718 

AmariUo,  i ,  i 3,615 

Austin. ■.-.•. 510 

Blodgett.  ■. 5,805 

Cameron 402 

CarroUton 486 

Corsicana. .........    427 

Dallas..; 422 

Denison 736 

El  Paso 603 

Fort  Worth 719 

Guadalupe .7.844 


RHODE 

Places.  Feet. 

Quidnick 214 

SlocumvUle 136 

Smithfleld 263 

Stillwater 186 

Woonsocket 187 

Hills.  Feet 

Absalina 035 

Bald  (W.  Greenwich) . .  630 


Places.  Feet. 

Oil  City 1,006 

PaoU 541 

Penn  Yan 713 

Phillipsburg 854 

Phoenixville 131 

Pittsburgh 759 

Pittston 768 

Pocono  Summit 1,859 

Pond  Eddy 571 

Port  Carbon 636 

Pottstown 147 

Pottsville 611 

Reading 265 

Renova 668 

Sandpatch  Tunnel .  .  2,284 

Sayre ■ 776 

Schuylkill  Haven .  . .    526 

Scranton 744 

Sewickley 880 

Sharon 855 

Shenandoah 1,268 

Shenango 987 

Shicltshinny 519 

Shippensburg 654 

Shonola 649 

Shoo  Fly  Tunnel 1,622 

Somerset 2,129 

Starrucca 1,471 

Susquehanna 531 

Tamaqua 787 

Tioga 1,055 

ISLAND. 

Hills.  Feet. 

Bennett 662 

Biscuit 608 

Bowen 610 

Buck 728 

Chopmist     730 

Durfee 805 

Howard 687 

Hygeia 700 


Places.  '•  Feet. 

TitusviUe 1,184 

Towanda 764 

Tunkhannoek 613 

Tyrone. 1911 

Uniontown 990 

Villa  Nova 430 

Washington 483 

Water  Gap 296 

Waynesburg 728 

West  Chester 420 

Wheatland 834 

White  Haven 1,145 

Wilkes-Barre 545 

Williamsport 631 

Wyoming 557 

York 381 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Ararat 2,024 

Bad 2,226 

Big  Shiney 2,320 

Boar's  Head 2,100 

Clarion  Summit 2,020 

East 2,300 

Miller 2,227 

Moosic 2,120 

North  Knob 2,614 

Pocahontas 2, 6  JO 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Harney 1,226 

Sandy 1,158 

Sulphur  Springs 1,184 


SOUTH     CAROLINA. 


Places.  Feet. 

Florence 135 

Furiiian  University . .  1,074 
Greenville 966 

SOUTH 

Places.  Feet. 

MltcheU 1,312 

Pluma 4,674 

Pierre 1,441 

Portland 6.430 

Silver  City 4,592 

Vermillion    1,150 

Watertowu 1,735 


Places.  Feet. 

Newberry 502 

Orangeburg 264 

Pickens 1,162 

DAKOTA.  * 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Crownhill 6,153 

Custer 6,812 

Elk 6,423 

Harney.... 7.216 

Piedmont  Butte 4,173 

Richmond  Hill 6,060 

Terry 6,165 


TENNESSEE. 


Places.  Feet. 

NashviUe 435 

Sewanee    1,864 

Tennessee  City ....    822 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Big  Stone 5,614 

Chimzy  Knob 5,588 

Clingman  Dome.  .  .    6,619 

Collins... 6,188 

Cross  Knob 5,931 

Curtiss. 6,568 

Forney  Ridge  Park. .  5,087 

Great  Bald 4,922 

Guyot 6,636 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Hangover 5,600 

Henry 6,373 

Hump 5,622 

Laurel 5,922 

Leconte 6,612 

Love 6,443 

Luttee  Knob    6,232 

Master  Knob 6,013 

Mingua 5,694 

Oconee 6,135 

Peck  Peak 6,232 

Raven  Knob 6,230 

Roan 6,313 


TEXAS. 


Places.  Feet. 

Marathon 4,040 

Marion 652 

Painted  Cave  ..... .4,003 

Pecos  City 2,581 

Proctor 1,209 

Rio  Grande 3,461 

Ryan 4,743 

San  Angelo 1,847 

Talpa 1,948 

Texarkana 295 

Texline 4,694 

Wendell 4.221 


Places.  Feet. 

West  Point 305 

Wichita  Falls 943 

MouTitains.  Feet. 

Aguza 5,981 

Baldy 8,382 

Black 7,550 

Blue 7,330 

Capote 6,185 

Casket 6,180 

Cathedral.- 6,860 

Chinati 7,730 

Cbiapa 5.215 


Hills.  Feet. 

Jerimoth 799 

Pine  (Glocester) 760 

Pray  (Glocester) 693 

Raccoon  (W.Gr'nwlch)601 

Rounds  (Foster) 625 

Tourtellotte 684 

Weaver 601 

Weeks 600 

Places.  Feet. 

Port  Royal 3,436 

Spartanburg 693 

Sumter 169 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Warreu 6,900 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Hot 3,462 

Lone  Tree 1,882 

Sioux  Falls 1,400 

Whitewood 1,694 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Saffard 6,535 

Silver  Bald 5,594 

Snaky 5,795 

Thermometer 6,157 

Three  Brothers 6,907 

Thunder  Knob 5,682 

Thunder  Head 5,520 

Tricorner  Knob 6, 188 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Beershefaa 1,838 

Blue 904 

Estell 937 

Sulphur .913 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Cienga 6,227 

Eagle 7,516 

Major 5,822 

North  Franklin 7,140 

Quitman 6,902 

Sawtooth .7,748 

Timber ...6,442 

VUga. 6.467 

Lakes,  Etc,  Feet. 

Arthur..... 3,371 

McMillan's ....3,309 

South 3.674> 
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UTAH. 


Places.  Feet 

Alta..; 9.265 

Aspen 8.927 

Bowl  Valley 7.600 

Cameron  Fort 6.058 

Cisco  .....  i 4.385 

Cove  Creek  Fort. . .  6.000 

Croyden 5.246 

JQeseret. 4.641 

Echo  Park 5,080 

Emma  Park ;  7.570 

Escalante  Desert. .     5,000 

Fort  Duchesne 4.941 

Frisco 7,318 

Gooseberry  Valley..   8,600 

Grass  Valley 7,500 

Hell's  Kitchen 7.641 

Logan 4,507 

Moraine  Valley 10.000 

Ogden 4.310 

Pangultch.. 7,000 

tiayflelds 7.500 

Pine  Valley 6.000 

Pleasant  Valley 8.200 

Potato  Valley 7.000 

Provo 4.532 

Rabbit  Valley 7.500 

Round  Lake  Valley.  6.000 
Salt  Lake  Oesert  .  6.000 
San  Pete  Valley  . . .  6,200 

San  Rafael. 4,200 

Schofleld 7.635 

Sevier  Desert. .... .   5.400 

SkuU  Valley 4.356 

Skumpah 6.142 

South  Tent 11.240 

Spanish  Valley 5,300 

Strawberry  Valley..  8.000 


Places.  Feet. 

Summit  Valley.  ..  ,   7,200 

Three  Lakes 5,380 

Timpanogas 11,957 

Tit  Mesa 7,650 

Utah  Valley 5,200 

Wasatch 5,815 

Waterpocket  Fold . .   7,500 

Mountains.  Feet 

Abajo 11,445 

Adams  Head 10,360 

Anderson 10,710 

Aquarius  Plateau. . .  10.500 

Baldy 11,730 

Wasatch  Plateau. . .  10,250 

Bartels ia,050 

Bear  VaUey 10,500 

Beaver 12,085 

Belknap 12,200 

Blue 11,071 

Briem^  Head .~  11,260 

Bruins  Point 10,150 

Burro 12,834 

Clayton 11,889 

Dalton    10,480 

Delano 12,240 

Deseret 11,047 

Desert 8,175 

Dutton 10,800 

Ellen 11,485 

Emmons 13,624 

Fish  Lake... 11,578 

Flaming  Gorge 5,820 

Frances 10,430 

Gilbert 13,687 

Gunnison  Butte 5,250 

Hansel  Pass 5,138 

Harry 11,300 


Mountains.  ■  Feet. 

Hilgard.' 11,460 

Killers 10,650 

Hodges 13,500 

Horn  Head 10,920 

Ibepah 12,101 

Johnson  Pass 6,237 

Lamotte 12,892 

Lewlston 10,623 

Leidy 12,250 

Little  Creek 10,010 

Logan 10,004 

Lone 11,295 

Marsh 12,410 

Maroine 11,600 

Marysville 10,359 

Midget  Crest 11,414 

Monroe 11,240 

Muslnia 10,940 

Navajo 10,416 

Nebo 11,887 

North  Logan ...-,..  10,004 

Observatory 9.589 

Ogden 9,592 

Peale 13,089 

Pennell 11,320 

Pilot 10,720 

Pine  Valley 10,250 

Point  Carbon 11,443 

Provo 11,000 

Sevier  Pass 4,768 

Spanish  Fort 9,970 

Stevenson 10,840 

Table  Cliff 10,070 

Tantalus  Point ....  10,670 

Terrell  Ridge 11,380 

Terrell 11,600 

Thousand  Lake 11,240 


Places.  Feet. 

Bellows  Falls 305 

Bennington 682 

Braittleboro 228 

Burlington 109 

Colchester 326 

Enosburg  Falls 436 

Guilford 410 

Halifax 1,600 

Ludlow 1,080 

.Vlontpelier 488 

Northfleld 739 

Vorwich 400 

'oultney 430 

•ownal 650 

•urchase-Tlnmouth.  .2,544 

'■  Places.  ■        Feet. 

pple  Orchard 4,246 

■ethel 548 

rlstol 1,676 

larlottesvlUe 485 

if  ton  Forge 1,052 

alpeper 612 

•anVille 413 

alrfax 382 

ront  Royal 546 

irdon^vllle 499 

trrlaonburg 1,338 

-wksbiU..      4,066 

>t  Springs 2.195 

esburg '  321 

Kington..... 946 

^laces.  'ii'i 

■cadeTunntl 3v; 

ilanCity l'' 

■aljiin 1'. 

•eaport 2.' 

{Spokane'. ;2,i 

Jspurg. 1,,^^ 

-ata. 1,268 

Spokane.... ..  1,400 

jroy.... 1.897 

uahiiie .6,386 

ine....... 1.910 

iburg 1,270 

na..... 1,489 

aa 1,069 


VERMONT. 


Places.  Feet. 

Randolph 698 

Roxbury 1,016 

Rutland 662 

St.  Albans 390 

St.  Johnsbury 572 

Vergennes 176 

Westminster 264 

Windsor '. .    331 

Woodstock 680 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Ascutney 3,320 

Bald 3,124 

Bear -.3,320 

Blue  Ridge 3,293 

Bromley 3.260 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Camel's  Hump 4,088 

Eolus 3,148 

Equinox 3,816 

Glastonbury 3,764 

Green 3,436 

Hogsback 3,648 

Haystack.  . ; 3,462 

Jay 4,018 

Killington 4,241 

Lincoln 4,078 

Little  Killington 3,951 

Little  Pico    3.134 

Ludlow 3,372 

MansHeld 4,364 

Mendon 3,837 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Tlngley 10,260 

Tockewanna 13,468 

Tomasakl 12,271 

Tooele.. 10,396 

Tokuhnlklvatz 12^,00  i 

Tushar 12,140 

Twin .11.563 

Waas 12,310 

Wasatch 11,147 

Wasatch  Plateau. .  .11,000 
Wilson 13,300 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feci. 

Antelope 6,39i) 

Bean 9,230 

Bear 6.911 

Buckhorn 5,770 

Cedar 5,100 

Desert  Springs 6,610 

Ellen 5,940 

Fish  Lake 8,790 

Fish  Spring 6,260 

Great  Salt  Lake 4,218 

Hague 6,450 

Hot  Springs 4,238 

Indian 5,284 

Iron 5,420 

Johnson 5,470 

Kanab 6,310 

Mountain 5,741 

Odoriferous 6.610 

Panguytch 8.130 

Ssflt  Lake 4,345 

San  Francisco 6,527 

Three  Lakes 5,380 

Utah  Lake 4,605 

White 7,960 

White  Hock.. 6,542 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Pico 3,967 

Potato  Hill 3;986 

Saltash 3,278 

Shrewsbury 3,737 

Smith's 3,226 

Spruce 3,060 

Sterling 3,700 

Stratton 3,869 

Styles    3,404 

Tabor . .   3.684 

Woodlawn 3,072 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Grour 2,225 

Little  WlnhaU 2,390 

VValllngford 2,157 


VIRGINIA. 


Places.  Feet.. 

Luray 819 

Lynchburg 796 

Martinsville     963 

Paddy 4,477 

Powhatan     320 

Radford 1.773 

Rappahannock      .  .  .     275 

Redrock 4,456 

Roanoke 907 

Salem .1,006 

Sharon  Springs 2.760 

Shenandoah   937 

Staunton <..  1.387 

Tazewell 2,613 

Weyer's  Cave 1,152 


Places.  Feet. 

Winchester 717 

Woodstock 820 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Bald  Knob 4,245 

Buck 4,630 

Butt 4,13.5 

Clinch 4.223 

Corner  Rock .4.113 

Elliott  Knob 4,473 

Flat  Top 4.001 

High  Knob 4,188 

Hutchin's  Rock 4,724 

Morris  Knob 4.510 

Peak 4.230 

Peaks  of  Otter 4.001 


Mountains. 

Pleasant 

Point  Lookout .... 

Priest 

Rocky  Knob 

Roger's 

Stony  Mass 

The  Priest 

Lakes,  Etc. 
Barren  Springs.  . . 

Big  Springs 

Eggleston  Springs 

Foster  Falls 

Glade  Springs .... 

Hot  Springs 

Sharon .  ' 


Feet. 
.4,098 
.4.523 
.4,080 
.4,010 
.6,719 
.4,031 
.4,080 

Feet. 
.1,908 

1.250 
.1,644 
.1,960 
.2,074 
.2,195 
;  2.76a 


WASHINGTON. 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Adams.... 12.470 

Aiks 7.623 

Angeles 6,000 

Baker      10,827 

Bonaparte 6,000 

Brothers 6,920 

Cadet 6,859 

Gady  Pass 6,147 

GalispeU 6.905 

Carlton 6,080 

Cascade  Pass. ^.  .. .   5.423 
Cascade  Sun^mit. . .  4,030 

Ohewelah 5,748 

Clspus  Pass 3,950 


Mountains.  Feet.' 

Constance 7,777 

Ellinor 6,500 

Fitz  Henry 8,08$ 

Green  River  Pass .  .  4.894 

Meadow  Pass. 3,248 

Miller ■ 6,460 

Olympus 8,150 

Rainier 14.626 

Saint  Helen's 10,000 

Skalahum     7.400 

Skomegan 8,400 

Stampede  Pass. . . .  3.980 

Stinger 6.299 

Stuart 9,470 


Mountains. 
Talkie.....'.  ... 
Tacoma  Pa,ss. , 
Tchdpalik . . .  . . 
Yakima  Pass . . 

Lakes,  Etc. 
Calslsbell.  .  . ., 
Goat  Lake .  . . . 

Kachess 

Kitchelas 

Loon 

Medical. 

Ratcheen 

Sister 

Waits 


Feet. 
6,243 
3,430 
•  7.200 
3.625 

Feet. 
2.110 
3.164 
2.23G 
2.458 
2,440 
2,435 
2,214 
2.449 
1,810 
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South  American  Peaks. 


WEST     VIRGINIA. 


.  Places.  Feet. 

Bluefield 2,557 

Blue  Sulphur  Springs    598 

Chitfleston 60S 

CUtkaburg-. 1,034 

Fairmont; 888 

Grafton 997 

Greenbrier 1,530 

Harper's  Ferry 277 

Huntington 567 

Kapawha  Falls ,  6"" 


Places.  Feet. 

Martinsburg. v. . .    459 

Morgan  town 963 

Moundsvllle 640 

Parkersburg. .  . .  . .    .     616 

Piedmont 928 

Princeton 2,469 

Roanolie 1,053 

WTierfing    .........     645 

Mountains.:  Feet. 

Bald,  Knob..;.. 4,242 


WISCONSIN. 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Bayard 4,150 

Bear  WaHow 4,030 

Beech  Wallow 4,161 

BicUe  WaUow 4,020 

Big  Spruce   4,652 

Buck  Knob 4,356 

Cold  Knob 4,318 

Cunningham  Kniob.  .4,481 
Gibson  Knob.  .  ...  .  .4,360 

Grassy  Knob . , 4.391 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Gregg  Knob 4,310 

Haloes^  Knob.  :  ...  .4,130 

HlgbKnob  .... 4,710 

Hutton  Knob 4,260 

Job  KiJob .4,359 

Little  Sprme.  ..... .4,360 

Mike  Knob 4,276 

Sharp  Knob. 4.545 

Spruce  Knob 4,860 

Yocum  Knob. 4,330 


Places.  Feet. 

Appleton ,  709 

Ashland 674 

Baraboo 861 

Bessemer 1,492 

Cable...   .-. 1,428 

Casnovia 1,520 

Chelsea 1,528 

Chftjpewa  Falls .....    925 

Common  wealth 1.315 

Curtis 1.375 

Deer  Brook 1,536 

DodkevUle 1,249 

Dorchester 1,424 

Drummond 1,305 

Eau  Claire 840 

Elcho 1,639 


Places  Feet. 

Cheyenne 6,054 

Cody 5,018 

Encamp 'nt Mead's.   8,171 

Fort'Brldger 6,753 

Fort  Laramie 4,263 

Fort  Russell.    .....   6,165 

Fort  Sanders    .      . .   7,175 

Fort  Steele 6,610 

Geyser  Basin 7,400 

Hooker 12,900 

Laramie .   7,152 

Medicine  Bow  .  .  6,566 
Needles. .  ...  9,700 

Piedmont 7;077 

Piney  Fort   .  . .   7.580 

Sheridan     3,738 

Shoshone   Geyser 

Basin 7,,837 

Sidney  Fort 4,106 

Tie  Siding 7,894 

Mountains.  •  Feet. 

Ablathar 10,700 

Atkins 10,700 

Atlantic 12,794 

Bald 10.760 

Bannock 10,300 

Baronettc 10,459 

Black  Butte 8,170 

Cathedral 10,600 


Places.  f  Feet. 

Fond  du  Lac 780 

Gagen 1,645 

Green  Bay  ...>.... .    591 

Hlxon 1,630 

Hurley 1,502 

Irma 1,509 

Janesville 802 

Kenosha 611 

La  Crosse 674 

Madison 867 

Manitowoc 592 

Marinette 611 

Menominee 807 

Milwaukee 742 

Osceola 810 

Oshkosh 765 

WYOMING. 

Mountains.  Feet.      Mountains 

Cedar 10,026  Joseph 

Chanvenet 13,000  Langlord . 

Cheyenne  Pass ...  .   8,791 
Chimney  Rock.  .  .  .  11,853 

Chittenden 10,190 

Coffin ...11,376 

Coulter .' 10,500 

Dead  Indian 12,253 

Delham 11,524 

Doane' 10,713 

Elk 11,511 

Evans  Pass 8,424 

Fawn  Pass 9,000 

Fremont .    .  , 13,790 

Front 12,259 

Genie 12,546 

Grand  Encamp' at.  .11,003 
Grand  Teton .. .    .."13,671 

Gray 10,200 

Grosventre 11,570 

Hancock 10,235 

Hoback 10,818 

Holmes 10,528 

Humphreys 11,000 

Index 11,740 

Indian 10,929 

Inyati  Kara 6,870 

Ishawooa  Pass         .   9,870 
Jones  Pa^s.  9,400 


Places.  Feet. 

Park  Falls 1,497 

Plum  Lake 1,678 

Portage. 813 

Prairie  du  Chien   . . .    659 

Racine 627 

Rlpon 942 

St.  Croix  Falls......    921 

Sheboygan 589 

Spooner 1,093 

Star  Lake :■....  .1,683 

Summit  Lake     1,729 

Superior 641 

Taylor's  Falls    890 

Waukesha 825 

Wausau....    ...1,219 

Worcester 1,608 


Feet. 
.  .  10,300 
.  .  10,779 

Leldy 11,177 

MoDougall  Pass.  .  .   9,300 
Medicine  Butte. .    .   8,769 

Medicine 12,231 

Mill 10,506 

Moran  ....      12,800 

Needle 12,130 

Norris     10,019 

PoUux 11,081 

Quadrant 10,127 

Saddle ;  10,678 

Sailor 10,046 

Schurtz 10,900 

Sheridan 10,385 

Silver  Tip 10,400 

Smoothface 10,500 

South  Pass 7,397 

Stevenson 10,420 

Sunlight 11,977 

Table '...10,800 


Taghu  Pass 

Temple 

Teton  Pass 

Thompson  Pass     . 
Thorofare  Buttes. 

Thunderer 

Turret 


7,063 
13,249 
8,464 
8,686 
11,417 
10,300 
11,142 


CANADIAN     PEAKS, 


IN   THE   ROCKY   AND    SELKIRK   RANGES. 


Mountains.  \Feet. 

Goodwin       11,600 

Victoria 11,500 

Greenland's  only 


Feet. 


-  Mo^tains. 

CttUvltepetl  (Peak  of 
Orizaba,  or '"Star 
Mountain'',)-.    .■     18-,564 

Popocatepetl  - 

t''Smoky  Mt.")  .■.  17,540 


Mountains.  Feet.     Mountains. 

Lefi'oy 11,400  Dawson 

Balfour 10,875  Sir  Donald . . 

high  Peak  is  Peterman,  9,000  feet. 

MEXICAN     PEAKS. 

'  Mo^inlains.  Feet. 

iKtacclhuatl   ' 

•  (-'White  Woman')  16,960 
Nevado  de  Toluca.  14.950 
Mallnche    .,     .    .    .14,630 


Feet. 
.10,800 
.  10,645 


Mountains  Feet. 

NauU'cam  patepetl 

(Cofrede  P.erote).  13,400 
Nevado  de  Cplima.  .14,100 
Volcan  de  Coliraa.  ,  12,750 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Blue  Mounds 1.396 

Garland  Spur 1,438 

Gibraltar  Rock 1,240 

Little  Black 1,411 

Mount  Horeb 1,226 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Nebagen 1,137 

Park  Falls 1,497 

PeHcan 1,612 

Plum 1,678 

Rice.;. 1,144 

Shell.  .    1,240 

Solon  Springs 1,236 

Star 1,683 

Three   1;664 

Turtle 1,255 


.  Mountains.  Feet. 

Union.      .    11,593 

Virginia 10,444 

Volcanic  Cone 10,583 

Washakie  Needle..  .12,000 

Washburne 10,346 

West  Atlantic 12,634 

Whishey 9,273 

Wind  River    13,499 

Windy 10,275 

Wyoming 11,490 

Yount 11,700 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Beaver 7,415 

Beaulah 7,530 

Dome.    .  : 8,822 

Gibbon 7,838 

Heart 7,475 

Hering 7,530 

Lewis 7,720 

Madison 8,300 

M  ammoth  Hot  S . . .  6,38; 

Mary 8,33( 

Mud  Geyser 7,72f 

Riddle 8,00C 

Rock  Springs 6,26£ 

Shoshone: 7,74(" 

Sulphur  Springs 7,00! 

WaJbach  Springs. . .   6,92' 
Yellow  Stone 7,74 


Mountaitis.  '  Fee 

Bonney  10,62 

Stephen    ....;,....  10,4; 


Mountains: 
Taixcitaro 


GUATEMALA: 


Fe 
.'12.6 


TaJamulcO 
Tacana 


13.8 


iiimntalns.  Feet. 

Acpiicagua. „23.290 

TubUBgato 23,000 

Seehama  22,-349 

Cerro  del  Merced'io.22,000 

Llullayaco .21,500 

Chimborazo     ...    .21,424 

Incangnassi 21,400 

N  evado  de  Sorata . .  2 1 ,286 
Huascan 21,2.50 


SOUTH     AMERICAN     PEAKS. 


Mountains.  Feet. 

lUlmani 21,181 

Velade)-es 21,000 

Chuquibamba 21.000 

Parinacota .20,950 

Antofalla 20,900 

Nevado  de 

Famantlna..    .    .20,700 

Juncal.     20,500 

Azupe  de  Coptapo  .  19,700 


Mountains. 
Cayambe:  .  .  ■. 
Llcancaur. . . . 

Sotopaxi...  . 
htmborazo.; 
Cmplcairi .... 
Arequipa.   ... 

Herveo 

Tolima 

El  Potra 


Feet. 
.19,534 
.19,521 
.19,500 
.20,498 
.  18,898 
.  18,373 
.  18,350 
.  18,320 


■•    d-i£'R    -.iilill:    .     i.'    :  < 

Ae<jB<^ja.-K..:!-:i7 

Malpo 17 

Ruiz , 17 

Saugay;»'.i'v...f.-...jl7 
Santa  Isabel. .....;  If 

Concha , .  ;><.  ■ '. '. .- ;  V 
Cotuna ..i...li 


Altitudes  in  Africa.. 
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EUROPEAN- 
MARITIME  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet 

Aiguille  de  Chambeyron 11,155 

Grand  Rioburent 11,142 

Rocca  deir  Argentera 10,617 

Pointe  Haute  de  Mary 10,537 

Cimi  del  Gelas 10,433 

The  lowest  carriage-road  pass  is 
from  Albenga  to  Garesslo  (Col  di 
San  Bernardo),  at  an  o,Ultude  of 
3,301  feet.  The  hif;hcst  pass  is  from 
Val  Tinea  to  Valdleri  (Col  di 
Fremo  Morta),  a  biidle  path. 
COTTIAN  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Monte  Viso 12,605 

Monte  Chardonnet 12,373 

Clamarella 12,081 

Mont  Albaron     12,014 

Roche  Melon 11,621 

Mont  Tabor 10,436 

The  lowest  pass,  a  footpath,  is 
from  Bardonneche  to  Briancon,  at 
an  altitude  of  5,873  feet.  The 
highest  pass  that  is  a  footpath  is 
from  Crissola  to  Abries,  9,827  feet 
high.  The  Mont  Canis  Pass,  where 
there  is  a  railroad  and  also  a  car- 
riage road,  is  from  Susa  to  Lansle- 
bourg,  6,772  feet  up. 

DAUPHINE  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Plo  des  Ecrins 13,462 

La  Meije 13,081 

Pic  d'  Ailefrode 13,000 

Mont  Pelvoux 12,973 

Pied'  Olan 11,739 

The  highest  footpath  across, 
9,154  feet  up,  is  by  the  Col  de 
Galiber,  from  Briancon  to  St 
Michel.  The  only  carriage  road, 
6,791  feet  high,  is  from  Monestier 
to  Bourg  d'  Oisans,  by  the  Col  de 
Lautaret. 

GRAIAN  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Grand  Parodls 13,300 

X,a  Grivola 13.028 

Grand  Casse 12,780 

Mont  Pourrl 12,491 

Dent  Parassee 12,137 

There  Is  a  carriage  road  (7,192 
feet  up),  through  the  Pass  of 
Little  St  Bernard,  from  Bourg  St. 
Maurice  to  Aosta.  The  highest 
bridle-path  pass  (9,500  feet  up)  is 
through  the  Col  de  Lauzon,  from 
Cogne  to  Val  Savaranche.  * 
PENNINE  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Mont  Blanc  (Calotte) 15,781 

Mte.  Rosa 15,217 

MischabeVhorner  (Dom.) ....  14,935 

Lys  Kamm 14,889 

Welsshom 14,804 

Matterhom 14,780 

Dent  Blanche 14,318 

Grand  Combln 14,164 

Rothhorn  (Moming) 13,855 

Grandes  Jorasses 13,799 

Strahlhorn 13,750 

Dent  d'  Kerens 13,714 

Brelthorn 13,685 

Aiguille  Verte.  .  .'.' ».'.  ..13,527 

Gobelhorn.  .  .  . ; ;-. .  - ...  . . . .  13,363 

Agullle  de  Blonnassay',', ,  .^ ,  13,324 

Welssmies ', .  .^^ .  13,225 

Fletschhorn 13,176 

Grand  Cornier 13,022 

There  is  a  bridle  path  through 
Great  St,  Bernard  Pass  (8,120  feet 
up),  from  Orsier'es  to  Aosta;  also 
one  through  the  Aug^tbord  .  Pass 


MOUNTAIN     PEAKS     AND     PASSES, 


Mountains  and  Country,  :■         Feel. 

Ruwenzorl 20,150 

Kilimanjaro  (2  peaks):  1 — 1 

Klbo;  2— Mawenzi.  Ger.  \  19,710 
E.  Africa J  17,570 


(9,515  feet  up),  from  Gruben  to  St. 
Niklaus.  There  is  a  carriage  road 
as  well  as  a  railroad  through  the 
SImplon  Pass  (6,595  feet  up),  from 
Brieg  to  Domo  d'  Ossola.  In  this, 
as  in  other  ranges  of  the  Alps,  most 
of  the  high  passes  are  glaciers. 
BERNESE  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Finsteraarhorn 14,026 

Alestschhorn 13,803 

Jungfrau 13,671 

Monch.  .....  .;. ..>  13,438 

Bietschhorn 12,939 

Wetterhorn  (Mittelhorn) 12,166 

Balmhorn 12,100 

Blumlisalp 12,041 

Doldenhorn 11,965 

Galenstock 11,956 

Sustenhorn 11,519 

There  is  a  bridle-path  through 
the  Surenen  Pass  (7,562  feet  up), 
from  Engelberg  to  Altdorf,  and  one 
through  the  Susten  Pass  (7,440  feet 
up),  from  Meyringen  to  Wasen. 
NORTH  SWISS  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Todl 11,887 

Bifertenstock 11,237 

Scheerhorn 11,142 

Oberalpstock 10,925 

Segneshorn 10,870 

Claridenstock 10,709 

Plz  Tumbif 10,663 

Haussstock 10,355 

There  Is  a  carriage  road  through 
the  Oberalp  Pass  (6,732  feet  up), 
from  Dissentis  to  Andermatt,  and 
a  bridle  path  through  the  Panixer 
Pass  (7,907  feet  up),  from  Ilanz 
to  Elm. 

LEPONTINE  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Monte  Leone 11,696 

Plz  Valrhein 11,148 

Blinnenhorn 10,932 

Monte  Basodine 10,748 

Tambohorn 10,748 

Ofenhorn 10,728 

Wasenborn 10,628 

The  highest  footpath  (8,165  feet 
up) ,  is  through  the  Lochliberg  Pass, 
from  Reichenau  to  Splugen.  There 
is  a  carriage  road  through  the 
Furka  Pass  (7,992  feet  up),  from 
Obergestelen  to  Hospenthal.  There 
is  a  carriage  road  and  a  railroad 
through  the  St.  Gothard  Pass 
(6,936  feet  up),  from  Hospenthal 
to  Airolo. 

RHAETIAN  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feel 

Plz  Bernlna 13,294 

Plz  Roseg 12,936 

Orteler  Spitze ; 12,814 

Konigs  Spitze 12,646 

Monte  Cevalde 12,505 

Monte  della  Dlsgrazia 12,074 

Pallon  della  Mare. : 12,038 

The  highest  bridle-path  is 
through  the  Septimer  Pass  (7,582 
feet  up),  from  Casaccia  to  Mollns. 
The  highest  (ootpath  is  through  the 
Sertig  Pass  (9,062  feet  up),  from 
Scants  to  Bergun.  The  highest  car- 
riage, road  is  through,  the  Bernlna 
Pass  (7,658  feet  up),  from  Pontre- 
sina  to  Poschlabo. 

LOMBARD  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Monte  AdameUo 11,832 

Presanella  (Clmadi  Nardls)..  11,688 
Care  Alto 11,352 

ALTITUDES    IN    AFRICA 

Ras  Dashan,  Abyssinia 15,150 

Ala  Goz,  Abyssinia 14,277 

Jabel  Ayashi,  Morocco 14,000 

Pico     de     Telde,     Tenerlrfe^ 
(Canary  Islands) 12,200 


Crozzon  di  Laris 10,-889 

There  is  a  carriage  road  through 
the  Tonale  Pass  (6,483  feet  up), 
from  Edolo  to  Val  dl  Sole.  There 
is  a  footpath  (7,500  feet  up),  from 
Sohdrio  to  Val  Serlana,  through 
the  Paso  del  Salto. 

VINDELICIAN  ALP.S. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Zugspitz 9.716 

Lavatscherspitz 9,081 

There  is  a  carriage  road  through 
the  Arlberg  Pass  (5,902  feet  up), 
from  Bludenz  to  Landeck. 

NORTHERN  NORIC  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Dachstein 9.845 

Thorstein 9.677 

Uebergossenealp 9,643 

Watzmann 8,988 

A  carriage  road  runs  through  the 
Thurn  Pass  (4,371  feet  up),  from 
Kltzbuhel  to  MitterSill. 

CENTRAL  TYROL  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Gross  Glookner 12,405 

Wild  Spitz 12,390 

Welskugel 12,277 

Gross  Venediger 12,053 

There  is  a  carriage  road  through 
the  Reschen  Scheideck  Pass  (4,596 
feet 'up),  from  Landeck  to  Meran. 
STYRIAN  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Hafnereck 10,044 

Hoch  Goling 9,383 

Markkahrspitz 9,245 

Faschauner  Nock 9,130 

There  is  a  carriage  road  through 
the  Turrach  Pass  (5,825  feet  up), 
from  Feldklrchen  to  Tansweg. 
S.  TYROL  &  VENETIAN  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Marmolata 11.045 

Cimon  della  Pala 11,000 

Sorapls 10  798 

Monte  Tofana 10.724 

There  is  a  carriage  road  through 
the  Passo  di   Tresassi    (7,073  feet 
up),  from  Andraz  to  Cortina. 
SOUTHEASTERN  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Kellerwand 9,500 

Terglou 9,371 

Monte  P^iralba 9,097 

Job  di  Montaslo 9,000 

There  is  a  carriage  road  througn 
the    Cartlscher    Joch    Pass    (5,363 
feet  up),  from  Sillian  to  TllHach. 
THE  PYRENEES. 

Mountains.  Feet 

Maladetta 11,165 

Pic  des  Possets 11,045 

Mont  Perdu 10,994 

Pic  de  Vignemale 10,792 

Pic  I;Ong 10,478 

Pic  d'  Estats 10,305 

Pic  d'  Oo 10,220 

Pic  de  Maupas 10,200 

Pic  de  Montcalm 10,103 

THE  CAUCASUS  RANGE 
(EUROPE— ASIA). 

Mountains.  ,    Feet. 

El  Bruz :.  13.470 

Koshtan-tau ,...„..,  1,7,096 

Dykh-tau ,  .i. ...... .,.  .17.052 

Shkara .'17,038 

Yanga ...;.......-.,  ;i:6,880 

Kasbek .'..;....'...  16,546 

Mizhirgl-tau 15,932 

Tetnuld 15,918 

Ushba :15,409 

Adallihokh 15,274 

Alagoz 13,500 

AUSTRALASIA.' 
Mountain  and  Country.  Feet. 

Charles  Louis,  New  Guinea.  .18,000 
Cook,  New  Zealand 12,350 
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The  Volcanoes  of  Hawaii. 


ALTITUDES 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Scawfell  Pike 3,166 

Scawfell 3,100 

Ilelvellyn .3,055 

Sklddaw 3,022 

Fairfield 2,950 

Great  Gable 2,925 

BowfeU 2,914 

Rydal  Head 2,910 

Pillar 2,893 

Sadulaback 2,787 

Graimoor 2,756 

Red  Pike. 2,750 

Hi?li  Street 2,700 

Grisedale  Pike  2,680 

CTinliton  Old  Man 2,577 

Hill  Bell • 2,500 

Harrison  Stickle  /  Langdale  \  2,400 
Pike  o'  Stickle. .  \    Pikes.     /  2,300 


IN    THE    ENCttSH    LAKE 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Oarrock  Fell 2,110 

High  Pike,  Caldbeck  Fella  ..  .2,101 

Causey  Pike 2,030 

Black  Combe 1,919 

Lord's  Seat 1 ,728 

Honister  Crag 1,700 

WansfelJ 1,590 

Whintell  Beacon,  near  Ken-  , 

.     dall 1500 

t:;at  Bell 1,448 

Latrigg 1,160 

Dent  Hill... 1,110 

Benson  Knot,  near  Kendal   .1,098 

Loughrigg  Fell 1,108 

Pemith  Beacon 1,020 

Mell  Fell 1,000 

Kendall  Fell. 6^8 

Scilly  Bank,  near  V/hitehaven    500 


DISTRICT. 

Mountains  (Ptuses).  Feet. 

Sty  Head 1,250 

Haws,  between  Butter- 
mere  Dale  and  New- 
lauds....' 1,160 

Klrkstone 1,200. 

Haws,     between     Butter- 
mere  and  Borrowdale  ...1,100 
Dunmall  Raise  720 

Highest  English  mountain, 
Scawfell  Pike,  Cumber- 
land  ," 3,166 

Highest  Welsh  mountain, 
Snowdon,  Oamarvonshire.  .3,571 

Highest  Iriali  mountain,  Gur- 
rane  T'ual,  Kerry 3,404 

Highest  Scottish  mountain, 
Ben  Macdhui,  Aberdeen- 
shire. :  .  4,418 


Lakes. 

) 

Height 

Height 

NAME. 

Length, 

Breadth, 

Depth, 

Above 

NAME. 

Length, 

Bread  til. 

Depth, 

Above 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Feet. 

Sea, 

Miles 

Miles. 

Feet. 

Sea, 

Feet 

Feet. 

Windermere 

10 

1 

240 

116 

Ennerdale  Water 

2H 

'A 

80 

Tj  lies  water 

9 

1 

210 

380 

Esthwaite  Water 

2 

Yt 

80 

198 

Conlston  Water. 

6 

Vz 

160 

105 

Buttermere 

IH 

16. 

247 

Bassenthwalte 

Grasmere 

IH 

H 

180 

180 

Water 

4 

1 

68 

210 

Lowes  Water. . . . 

1 

Der  went  water. . . 

3 

IH 

72 

222 

Brother's  Water. 

n 

tii 

Crummock 

Rydalmere     .... 

'A 

156 

Water 

3 

H 

132 

240 

Red   Tarn,     Hel- 

Wa!!t  Water 

3 

270 

160 

vcUyn 

2,400 

Hawes  Water. . . 

3 

j^ 

443 

Sprinkling   Tarn, 

Thlrlemere 

2% 

^    H 

ios 

473 

I-    Borrowdale  .  .  . 

1,900 

Name  and  Situation.    Height,  Feet 

Scale  Force,  southwest  side  of 
Crummock   Lake     156 

Barrow  Cascade,  east  side  of 
Derwentwater 124 

1/Odore  Cascade,  east  side  of 
Derwentwater 100 

Colwlth  Force,  Little  Lang- 
dale 90 


Waterfalls 
Name  and  Situation.      Helaht,  Feet. 
Airey  Force,  west  side  of  tJlles- 

watcr 80 

Dungeon  Gill  Force,  southeast 

side  of  Langdale  Pikes 80 

Stock  Gill  Force,  Ambleside. .     70 
Birker  Force,  south  side  of  Esk- 

dalc 60 


Name  and  Sitnation.     Height,  Feet. 

Stanley  Gill  Force,  south  side  of 
Eskdale. 60 

Sour  Milk  Force,  south  side  of 
Buttermere 60 

Upper  Fall,  Rydal,  Rydal  Park  50 

Skehvith  Force,  on  stream  flow- 
ing from  Elter  Water 20 


FAMOUS    WATES2FALLS    OF    THE    WORLD. 


Name  and  Location. 


Height 
in  feet 


Name  and  Location. 


Height 
in  feet. 


Gavarnie,  France 1,38 

Grand,  Labrador 2,000 

Minnehaha,  Minnesota 50 

Missouri,  Montana 90 

Montmorencl,  Quebec 265 

Multnomah,  Oregon 850 

Murchlson,  Africa 120 

Niagara,  New  York-Ontario. .     164 

RJukan,  Norway 780 

Schaffhausen,  Switzerland ....     100 


Seven  Falls,  Colorado .  .  . .  266 
Skjaeggedalsf  OS,  Norway ...    .    530 

Shoshone,  Idaho 210 

Snoqualmie,  Waslilngton  .  2GS 
otaubbach,  Switzerland  .    .    .1,000 

Slirlinsj,  New  Zealand 500 

Sutherland,  New  Zealand.  .  1,904 
Takkakaw,  British  Columbia..  1,200 
Twin,  Idaho       .    .-  .  180 


Vettls,  Norway 950 

Victoria,  Africa , .  400 

Vorlnqf o3,  Norway 600 

Yellowstone  (upper) ,  Montana  1 10 

Yellowstone  (lower),  Montana  310 

Ygnas.su,  Brauil 210 

Yosemlte  (upper),  California.  .1,436 

Yosemite  (middle),  Caltfornia.  626 

Yosemlte  (lower) ,  California . .  400 


HEIGHT    OF    YOSEMITE    WATERFALLS    ABOVE    SEA    LEVEL. 
The  height  in  feet  above  sea  level  of  the  waterfalls  in  Yosemlte  Valley  is  as  follows — Upper  Yosemite, 
6,525;  Lower  Yosemlte,  4,420;  Nevada,  5,907:  Vernal,  5,044;  lUllouette,  5,816;  Brldalveil.  4,787:  Ribbon. 
7.008;  Widows  Tears,  6,466.  

THE    VOLCANOES    OF    HAV/AII. 

The  entire  group  of  Hawaiian  Islands,  20  in  number,  extending  in  a  chain  for  hundreds  of  miles,  is 
01  volcanic  origin,  though  some  of  the  Islets  and  reefs  are  but  the  wave-battered  reipnarits  of  volcanoes 
whose  fires  died  out  long  ago.  The  island  of  Hawaii  has  been  formed  by  the  coalescence  ot  many  recently 
termed  volcanoes.  The  walls  of  the  crater  of  the  active  volcano  of  Kilauea.  on  this  inland,  are  broken 
down  oa  one  side,  giving  access  to  its  '.'lake  of  fire."  This  volcano  has  not  always  been  gentle  in  its  ways, 
but  it  is  now  so  well  behaved  that  the  visitor  can  stand  safely  on  the  edge  of  its  fiery  pifand.  If  the  volcano 
Is  active,  watch  the  molten  rock  boiling  and  spouting  100  to  300  feet  below.  Sometimes  many  fountains 
throw  up  36ts  of  glowing  sulphurous  lava  and  light  up  with  ghastly  glare  the  frpjrtilhg  crags  that  rim  the 
crater.' ^Then,;  suddenly  and  with  deafening  detonations,  the  lets  rush  togetlxeT  and  convert  the  lake 
Into  a  iburnlng,  'seething,  roaring  mass,  making  a  scene  to  which  few  others  in  ttte  Tt^Orfd  ar^  comparable. 
Mauna.Loa,  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  and  a  neighboring  volcanic  cone,  Mauna  Kea,  botB  nearly  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  are  among  the  highest  island  mountains  in  the  world  On  the  otl^er  tsloiid'e  Of  .the  Hawaiian 
group  there  are  volcanic  mountains  scarcely  less  Interesting.  The  crater  of  Haleakalal  ^n  the  summit  ol 
East  Maul,  10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  one  of  the  largest  extinct  craters  in.the  World.fi.nd  Isaa  well  pre- 
served as  if  its  fires  had  been  extinguished  but  a  few  years,  instead  of  perhaps  .serferalTWndred  years  ago. 

The  active  volcanoes  of  Hawaii  give  a  wonderful  demonstration  of  the  processes  by  which  all  these 
Island  mountains  have  been  built  up  from  the  great  depths  of  the  ocean.  Since  the  days  of  Capt.  Cook, 
geologists  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of  volcanoes  have  visited  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  written  about  them  Near  t'le  base  of  these  mountains  of  igneous  rock  lie  fields  of  gugar  cane,  whlcb 
are  lust  now  of  special  interest  They  are  supplied  with  water  from  mountain  strfeams  and  from  wells 
And  drainage  tunnels  that  tap  underground  supplies. 
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SOME    INDUSTRIAL    POISONS. 

Ammonia — A  colorless  gas  of  sharply  penetrating  odor.  Used  in  coke  ovens;  mirror-silvering  indus- 
try; coating  iron  plate  with  tin  or  zinc;  manufacture  of  solidified  ammonia,  sulphate  and  chloride  of  am- 
monium (sal  ammoniac)  from  ammonia  water,  manufacture  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  of  orselle  dye- 
stuffs;  dyeing  industry;  sewer  cleaning;  manufacture  of  bone  black;  gas  plants;  varnish  and  lacquer  man- 
ufacture, tanning;  beet-sugar  manufacture;  manufacture  of  Ice;  refrigeration  plants.  Enters  body  In 
gaseous  form,  through  the  organs  of  respiration.  Seldom  pure,  mostly  in  combination  with  other  gases. 
Has  immediate  e£fect  on  the  conjunctiva  and  the  cornea.  Symptoms:  A  proportion  of  more  than  0.15 
per  cent,  of  ammonia  in  the  air  immediately  causes  an  irritable  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes. 
Chronic  bronchial  catarrhs  are  especially  liable  to  follow  long-continued  inhalation  of  small  quantities 
of  the  gas  diffused  in  the  air.  From  these  are  to  be  discriminated  the  acute  conditions  of  transient  ill- 
ness: Intense  irritation  of  the  respiratory  organs:  violent  sneezing;  lachrymation,  redness  of  the  eyes,  in- 
flammation of  the  cornea  and  of  the  conjunctiva;  increased  secretion  of  saUva;  burning  in  the  pharynx, 
and  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  larynx:  paroxysmal  cough,  with  secretion  of  tenacious,  viscid,  even 
bloody,  mucous;  embarrassment  of  respiratioi},'  attacks  of  suabcation;  vomiting  of  serous  masses;  ammon- 
iacal  odor  of  the  perspiration;  retention  of  urine,'"  vshich  may  last  many  hours  and  even  two  or  three  days; 
acute  inflammation  ot  the  respiratory  organs,  and  scattered  areas  of  inflammation  in  the  lungs,  in  severe 
cases  a  fatal  outcome.  Protracted  breatjiing  of  small  quantities  is  apt  to  cause  chronic  bronchial  catarrh. 
Special  measures  of  relief — Immediate  removal  from  the  poisonous  atmosphere;  artificial  respiration ;- 
Inhalation  of  steami  faradic  stimulation  of  the  phrenic  nerve;  free  bloodletting;  in  case  of  obstinate  spasm 
Of  the  glottis,  tracheotomy. 

Aniline — A  colorless  oil  which  acquires  a  tint  on  exposure  to  air  and  light.  Like  aniline,  all  other 
amide  compounds  of  benzol  and  its  homologues,  as  toluol,  naphthaline,  xylol,  etc.,  are  poisons.  Especially 
should  be  mentioned  alpha  and  beta  naphthylamine,  benzidine,  tolidine,  paranitranillne,  the  diamines 
(phenylene  and  tolylene  diamine)  as  well  as  the  alphyl  and  aryl  compounds  of  aniline,  like  their  homologues 
(dimethyl  and  diethyl  aniline,  diphenylamlne,  etc.).  Used  in  manufacture  of  aniline  and  its  derivatives, 
as  well  as  of  aniline  dyes;  manufacture  of  photographic  materials  and  the  like.  Enters  body  in  absorp- 
tion through  the  skin,  by  direct  contact  or  by  saturation  of  the  clothing;  through  the  digestive  organs; 
absorption  through  the  respiratory  organs  as  volatile  particles  and  impalpable  dust.  Symptoms:  The 
toxicity  of  the  separate  products  is  very  diSerent  in  degree;  the  para  compounds  are  usually  mpre  poison- 
ous than  the  ortho  and  meta  compounds.  Acute  Poisoning — (a)  Mild  cases:  Pallor  of  the  skin  and  mu- 
cous membranes,  with  slight  cyanosis;  a  feeling  of  weariness  and  weakness;  head  symptoms — vertigo, 
reeling  unsteady  gait;  deficient  elasticity  of  movement;  slow,  labored  speech;  Irritability  (aniline  "pip"); 
condition  of  slight  inebriation,  with  loquacity,  gaiety,  and  defective  power  of  orientation;  loss  of  appetite, 
constipation,  and  tense,  rapid  pulse.  (6)  Severe  cases:  Dark  blue  to  swarthy  cyanosis;  formation  of  me- 
thaemoglobin;  bounding  pulse;  "air-hunger,"  with  great  frequency  of  respiration,  lowering  of  sensibility; 
obliteration  of  the  reflexes;  sometimes  vomiting,  strangury  and  bloody  urine,  (c)  In  the  most  serious  cases: 
Sudden  prostration;  cold,  pale  skin,  blue  lips,  nose  and  ears;  diminution  and  even  extinction  of  sensibility; 
moist,  cold  skin;  small  pulse;  death  in  a  comatose  condition,  sometimes  after  antecedent  convulsions. 
Subacute  and  Chronic  Poisoning — Anaemia;  slowing  of  the  pulse;  disorders  of  digestion,  such  as  eructa- 
tions, loathing  of  food,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  eczematous  and  pustular  eruptions  on  various  parts  of  the 
body,  especially  on  the  scrotum;  nervous  symptoms,  as  general  debility,  headache,  ringing  in  the  ears, 
vertigo,  unrestful  sleep,  disturbances  of  sensibility,  often  also  of  motility;  spasmodic  muscular  pain.  Sub- 
acute and  chronic  poisonings  are  very  rare.  Anaemia  and  retarded  pulse  are  early  symptoms.  The  blood 
is  of  a  brownish  hue,  but  microscopically  unchanged;  occasionally  the  urine  contains  blood. 

Measures  of  relief — At  the  first  symptoms  of  poisoning,  immediate  removal  from  the  workroom  to  a 
cool  shady  spot;  change  of  clothing;  cool  affusions;  administration  of  oxygen  in  connection  with  artiflcial 
respiration;  in  severe  cases,  bloodletting  with  subsequent  infusion  of  physiological  salt  solution;  copious 
ingestion  of  milk;  in  case  of  weak  action  of  the  heart,  stimulants  (black  coffee,  camphor,  ether,  but  no 
alcohol);  caution  against  the  use  of  alcohol  durin?  and  immediately  after  labor;  abstinence  is  advisable. 
Arsenic  Compounds — Areenic  trioxlde  (arsenic,  white  arsenic,  smelting  dust);  arsenous  chloride; 
arsenic  colors,  e.  g.,  Scheele's  green  (Swedish  green),  arsenite  of  copper;  Schweinfurt  green  (patent,  original, 
new,  moss,  mountain,  parrot.  May,  Kaiser,  Cassel,  Paris,  Vienna,  Kirchberg,  Leipslc,  Wuerzburg,  Swiss 
green),  compound  of  the  arsenite  and  the  sulphide  of  copper;  Brunswick  green,  oxychloride  of  copper  with 
copper  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lime;  Neuwled  green  (similar,  only  a  larger  proportion  of  arsenic  trloxide) ; 
cochineal  (Vienna  red),  arsenic  acid  with  extract  ot  Pernamhuco  wood.  Used  in  arsenic  mining;  roasting 
of  arsenic-bearing  ores;  manufacture  of  glass,  colored  chalk,  fchloride  of  arsenic  for  etching  on  brass;  shot 
manufacture;  metal  working;  manufacture  of  arsenic  colors;  preparation  of  organic  dyestuffs,  colored  lights, 
textile  printing  and  dyeing;  manufacture  of  waU  paper  and  colored  paper;  tanning;  manufacture  of  oil- 
cloth and  artiflcial  flowers;  taxidermy,  painting  (outside  and  decorative);  pyrotechnics  (Indian  white-fire). 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  zinc,  silver,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  and  the  commercial  acids  often  contain- rhoro 
or  less  arsenic.  Enters  body  in  the  forms  of  gas  and  dust,  through  the  respiratory  organs  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, the  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal.  Symptoms — The  first  usually  appear  half  an  hour  or' 
an  hour,  viz.,  constriction  of  the  esophagus,  pains  In  the  stomach  and  bowels,  vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
debility,  cold,  bluish  skin,  sural  cramp,  lowering  ot  heart's  energy,  vertigo,  headache,  faintness,  illusions, 
loss  of  consciousness,  convulsions;  death,  sometimes  choleraic  symptoms.  In  mild  cases,  burning  in  the 
pharynx,  vomiting,  salivation,  difflcult  deglutition  and  indigestion.  Chronic  Poisoning — Constant  and 
persistent  headache  combined  with  melancholia,  disinclination  to  labor,  and  sleeplessness,  which  are  some- 
times the  only  symptoms;  further,  gastric  disturbances,  such  as  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  which  result  in 
emaciation  and  decline  of  strength;  persistent  symptoms  of  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranss,  such  as  coryza, 
pharyngitis  and  bronchitis;  frequently  skin  diseases  in  varying  form;  erythematous,  papular,  and  pustular 
cutaneous  eruptions,  which  also  produce  abscesses  with  Infiltrated  and  indurated  borders;  falling  out  of  the 
hair  and  nails;  melanosis — that  is,  the  deposition  of  a  brownish  pigment,  not  containing  arsenic,  on  the  neck, 
trunk,  and  extfemities.  In  severe  cases,  disturbances  of  the  central  nervous  system;  intense,  liglitnJigUke, 
lancinating  pdifts;  lormication:  furriness  of  the  skin;  impairment  of  the  sensibility;  chilliness;  weakness  of 
the  muscleisJ  also  ijpllateral  or  bilateral  paralysis,  and  often  loss  of  the  tendon  reflexes;  sometimes  feve^; 
albuminuria]  iTtl^  P^t^yses  are  transient,  or  they  may  last  iov  years,  leaving  not i infrequently  p^manent 
disturbancea' -J  •,'-■•,'  J :;  ,  ,.  ,;.:,:  i  .     .;  v  ;  j     .' 

Speci<il''^easu7^!pf  relief — If  arsenic  has  been  Ingested,  thorough  gastric  lavage,  is  pecses^ary;;  ,theni  ad- 
minister at  bnc'e  by!  the.  mouth  five  tabiespoonfuls  ,of  a  solution  of  calcined  .magnesia  lUOhS-ito  500  e.  of  dis- 
tilled water)T  '^lteCwi.rd  give  a  tablespoonful  every  five  minutes  until  a  movement  ot  the  bowels  occurs;,  the 
Internal  use.'o^  lime  n^aier  also  is  recomnaended  lor  rinsing  out  the  stomach  and  as  aniantadote;ltD  icounter- 
act  the  exhiustwiil.coJd  affusions,  rubbing,  byperdermic  injections  of  ether  and  cam.phor.      .    ■/  ;  ■?.     -.  ,■ 

Xn  case  Qf  iHrpnf};atsenical  poisoning — Electric  vapor  baths  and  electrical  treatment  areiln  »rder;.the 
dlsturjjances'  Of;  the  ew)l(nach  are  to  be  treated  with  calcined  magnesia  and  unirritating  liquid,  nourishment 
(milk,  milk  pWrj Jge, jlce  porridge,  salep);  the'cachexia,  Dy  fresh  air  and  nutritious  diet;  in  paralyses/use 
iodine  prep?ira(|'0HS  :arul  electricity.  .        ' 

Benzlne^-^A  rjaixulrie  of  low-ebullition  portions  of  petroleum,  known  commercially  under  various  names, 
e.  g.,  petroleum, ''VSnzine.'llgroine,  gasoline.  Used  in  benzine  distillation;  chemical  cleansing  plants,  glove 
cleaning;  removal  o(  lat  from  bones,  fat  solvent;, lacquer  varnish,  and  India  rubber  industries;  manufacture 
61  waterproof  materials  (application  of  the  rubber  mass  dissolved  in  benzine);  ornamental  feather  factories; 
used  as  a  soiu^ce  of  power.    Enters  body  in  lorm  of  vapor,  through  the  respiratory  organs;  to  a  less  extent. 
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probably  through  the  skin  also.  Symptoms — Headache,  vertigo,  nausea,  vomiting,  cough,  irregular  respira- 
tion, weakness  of  the  heart,  drowsiness,  and  deep  sleep  with  cyanosis  of  the  countenance,  coldness  of  the 
Bkin  and  complete  insensibility;  on  awaking,  headache,  vertigo  and  depression,  fibrillar  twitching  of  the 
muse-  D,  trembling,  especially  of  the  musculature,  as  if  from  chilliness.  Benzoic  acid  is  found  in  the  urine. 
Chro'iio  Poisoning — Headache,  flashes  before  the  eyes,  ringing  in  tlie  ears,  psychosis  with  excitement  and 
a  stat3  resembling  Inebriation,  sensory  disturbances  and  hallucinations  (but  the  prodromata  of  chronic  ben- 
zine poisoning  will  also  appear).  The  occurrence  of  chronic  poisoning  by  benzine  has  been  contested  The 
symptoms  vary  greatly  because  the  benzine  used  technically  is  a  complex  mixture  and  not  always  of  the 
same  composition. 

Special  measures  of  relief — Removal  of  the  patient  into  fresh  air;  in  severe  cases,  stimulants,  like  coffee, 
camphor;  then  cold  affusions. 

Chloride  of  Lime — A  white  granular,  somewhat  desiccative,  powder,  having  the  odor  of  hypochloroua 
acid,  and  containing  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  chlorine.  Used  In  the  manufacture  of  the  chloride  of  lime;  use 
of  the  chloride  of  lime  as  an  oxidizing  and  chlorinating  agent  in  the  chemical  i  idustry  (for  example,  dye- 
stuffs);  disinfection;  manufacture  of  chloroform,  chlorine, .oxygen;  bleaching  of  linen,  cotton,  paper;  cotton 
print  works.  Enters  body  in  the  form  of  vapor  or  dust,  through  the  respiratory  organs  (inhalation  of 
chlorine  gas);  direct  action  on  the  skin.>  Symptoms:  More  or  less  severe,  irritating  cough,  symptoms  of 
inflamm8.tion  In  the  upper  air  passages;  difSculty  of  breathing,  bronchitis,  asthma,  sometimes  haemoptysis, 
irritation  of  the  conjunctiva,  lachrymation;  skin  hot  from  action  6i  chlorine;  hyperhidrosis;  intensely  itch- 
fng  and  burning  eruption  on  the  skin,  eczema,  burns  from  the  dust  of  lime  and  its  chloride. 

Special  measures  of  lelief — Admission  to  the  employment  of  such,  and  only  such,  workmen  as  are 
sound  and  strong,  and  free  from  any  predisposition  to  catarrhal  affections;  technical  arrangements  which 
permit  the  charging  and  emptying  of  the  chambers  from  the  outside 

Chlorine — A  yellowish  green,  suffocating  gas,  of  penetrating  odor,  which  forms  a  solution  of  a  green- 
ish yellow  color  when  dissolved  in  water.  Used  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine,  chloride  of  lime,  and  of 
organic  chlorine  products;  bleacheries;  paper  mills;  laundries;  ironing;  tinning  works;  manufacture  and 
use  of  disinfecting  agents  containing  chlorine.  Knters  body  in  the  form  of  gas,  througli  tlie  respiratory 
organs.  Symptoms:  The  smallest  quantities  excite  severe  suffocative  sensations  and  necessitate  le.iving 
the  room,  so  that  acute  chlorine  poisoning  seldom  occurs  Symptoms  of  Cutaneous  Disease — Burning, 
stinging,  formation  of  nodules,  blebs,  and  even  open  wounds  of  the  skin.  Effect  on  tlie  Mucous  Membranes 
— Lachrymation,  coryza,  cough,  oppression  of  the  chest  and  intense  dyspnoea;  bronchi.il  catarrh  with 
hemorrhage;  sometimes,  lobular  pneumonia.  The  concentrated  vapor  causes  uncontrollaljle  cough,  spasm 
of  the  glottis,  dyspnoea,  cold  sweats,  cyanosis  and  small  pulse;  death  occurs  within  a  few  minutes  (sud- 
den collapse).  In  its  Chronic  Effect — Distress  in  the  gastric  region;  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach;  py. 
rosis;  pallid  countenance;  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  tract;  lobular  pneumojiia;  lieadache,  vertigo,  insom- 
nia; gradual  emaciation  and  premature  senescence  Chlorine  Acne  (occasioned  in  the  electrolytic  pro- 
duction of  chlorine  by  chlorinated  carbureted  hydrogen)  —  Inflammatory  processes  in  the  dermal  glands; 
the  occurrence  of  unusually  diffuse,  confluent  comedones  with  indurated,  dark-green  heads;  solid  infiltration 
of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  their  inflammation  and  suppuration  causing  pustal^js  and  boils. 

Special  measures  of  relief — Removal  of  the  patient  into  the  fresh  air;  inhalation  of  amyl  nitrite:  arti- 
ficial respiration;  on  account  of  the  paralyzing  effect  of  the  chlorine  on  the  heart,  stimulants  are  retjuired 
(black  coffee,  subcutaneous  injection  of  camphorated  oil);  to  control  the  irritating  cough,  hypodermics 
of  morphine  or  cautious  inlialation  of  steam.  v 

For  the  prevention  of  chlorine  acne — Substitution  of  anodes  made  of  molten  metallic  oxides  for  the  car- 
bon anodes. 

Formaldehyde — A  liquid,  volatilizing  as  a  gaseous  vapor  of  penetrating  odor;  10  per  cent,  formalde- 
hyde, formahn.  Used  in  disinfection;  manufacture  of  many  organic  preparations,  especially  in  the  coal- 
tar  color-industry;  preserving  and  hardening  of  human  and  zoological  preparations.  Enters  body  in  the 
form  of  vapor,  through  the  respiratory  organs  and  mucous  membranes  Symptoms:  Intense  irritation 
of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes. 

Special  measures  of  relief — Do  not  enter  the  disinfection  chamber  until  after  the  introduction  of  am- 
monia and  thorough  ventilation. 

Lead — A  bluish  white,  highly  lustrous  metal,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  acquires  a  gray  tarnish. 
Lead  alloys;  lead  colora  (other  lead  compounds);  lead  sulphuret  (galena)  is  held  to  be  non-poisonous,  and 
some  lead  polypilicates  are  regarded  as  nearly  so.  Used  in  smelting  of  lead  and  lead-bearing  ores;  manu- 
facture and  use  of  articles  made  of  metallic  Jead  (sheets,  plates,  boxes,  pipes,  wire,  cans,  flasks,  pails, 
kettles,  faucets,  retorts);  manufacture  and  use  of  lead  alloys,  as  type  metal,  shot  (tin  foil),  for  example. 
In  type  foundries,  tin  shops,  bottle-cap  factories,  composing  rooms,  flle-cuttir.g  worlts,  manufacture  and 
use  of  lead  colors  and  other  lead  compounds,  as  litharge,  white  lead,  Krems  white,  red  lead,  lead  chromates, 
acetate  ol  lead,  lead  chloride  In  lead 'color  works  and  storage-battery  factories.  In  the  trade  of  painter, 
house  painter  and  varnisher;  plants  for  installation  of  gas  and  water;  in  the  ceramic  industry,  the  textile 
Industry,  etc.  It  Is  to  be  observed  that  materials  containing  lead  may  occasionally  be  employed  in  every 
Industry,  and  that  lead  colors  and  other  lead  compounds  are  often  met  with  in  trade  under  fanciful  names. 
Enters  body  by  absorption  of  lead  and  lead  compounds  occur:  (1)  In  isolated  cases  through  the  skin, 
whether  through  the  uninjured  skin  is  doubtful;  (2)  in  the  form  of  vapor  (very  finely  divided  oxide  of  lead), 
and  as  dust,  ttirough  the  respiratory  organs;  (3)  by  way  of  the  digestive  tract  by  means  of  contaminated 
food  and  drinks  (for  example,  cigars,  cigarettes,  chewing  tobacco).  By  inhalation  the  dust,  laden  with 
lead,  finds  lodgment  in  the  upper  respiratory  tract,  and,  mixed  with  saliva,  may  reach  the  stomach.  In- 
dustrial lead  poisoning  appears  as  a  rule  in  the  chronic  form  and  arises  from  continuous  absorption  of  the 
most  infinitesimal  quantities  of  lead  during  a  protracted  period  of  time  (weeks,  months,  and  even  years). 
The  beginning  is  insidious,  with  disturbances  of  the  general  health,  a  sense  of  weakness,  decline;  of  bodily 
strength ;  sallow,  paie-yeliowlsh  hue  of  the  skin.  Distress  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  eructations,  lack 
of  appetite,  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth  and  fetid  breath.  The  blue  line  (blue-gray  discoloration  of  the 
gums)  which,  however,  may  be  absent,  even  in  the  course  of  a  severe  attack;  lead  colic  with  most  obstinate 
constipation,  retention  of  urine;  plumbic  arthralgia  (lacerating,  boring),  occurring  for  the  most  part  paro.x- 
ysmalfyi  chiefly  ia  the- lower  extremities,  more  rarely  in  the  upper,  often  interpreted  aa  a  Symptom  of 
rheumatism -of  the  Joints;  frequently,  fibrillar  trembling  of  the  fingers  Typical  are  tlie  lead  paralyses, 
of  Which  disthrbances  of  sensation  (paraesthesia  and  anaesthesia)  take  the  precedence.'  Paralysis  gen- 
erally alleofs  the  extensor  muscles  of  tlie  arm  and  hand,  with  atrophic  manifestations;  inore-rarcly,  the 
flexor  muscles.  '■  Sometimes  also  there  are  paralyses  of  the  extensors  and  flexors  of  Che  lower  -extremities 
or  muscles  of  theshOulder.  From  experience  it  is  known  that  those  groups  of  muscles  are  especially  affected 
Which  are  andst  used  in  the  occupational  activity.  Transient  blindness,  but  also  griidually  progressive 
atrophy:  of:thife  ODtio  nerve;  temporary  loss  of  the  special  senses  of  smell  and  tastetVicJlent.,  -often  fatally 
ending  disease  of  the  brain  (saturnine  encephalopathy),  sometimes  oreceded  only  ijy  slight  premonitory 
Bymptoms,  as  Irritability  and  headache,  ringing  in  the  ears,  insomnia;  more  often,  slowly. increasing  men- 
tal alaturbanoes  precede:  epileptiform  convulsions,  hallucinations;  morbid  ohangeg  "jn  Ihe",  blood  vessels 
and  ot  the  heart  and  kidneys  (contracted  kidney) ;  increase  of  blood  pressure  a^d  granular'  d,egeneratlon 
Ol  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  .  .  ' 

Measures  of  relief — Discontinuance  of  work  in  lead  at  the  slightest  symptoms  of  lead  p.bfsonlng.  In 
lead  colic,  give  first,  by  the  mouth  or  subcutaneously,  morphia,  opium,,  or  atropine;  afterwards^  cathartica 
(castor  oil  or  podophyllin) ;  in  paralysis,  electrical  treatment,  massage  and  baths;  la  every  case,  strength- 
ening diet,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  sudorlflcs. 

Mercury — A  Silver-white,  shining  metal,  unchangeable  in  the  air,  but  evaporating  at  house  tempeN 
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ature;  mercury  compounds,  amalgams  (alloys  with  metals):  cinnabar  Is  non-poisonous.  Used  In  mining 
and  smelting  of  quicksilver;  occupation  of  mirror  plater,  amalgam  gilding  and  silvering;  manufacture  of 
thermometers,  barometers,  and  manometers.  Incandescent  electric  lamps.  Roentgen  and  Hittorf  tubes, 
mercurial  vapor  lamps;  manufacture  of  th&  salts  of  mercury,  amalgams,  and  colors,  pharmaceutic  prod- 
ucts, antiseptic  dyes,  inflammable  materials,  and  explosives;  employment  of  the  salts  of  mercury,  especial- 
ly in  the  hare's  fur  business  and  felt-hat  manufacture;  photography  and  steel  engraving.  Enters  body 
by  absorption  through  the  uninjured  skin;  absorbed  In  the  form  of  vapor  and  as  dust  (amalgam  dust,  dust 
of  the  compounds  of  mercury).  Symptoms:  Industrial  mercurial  poisoning  is  a  chronic  poisoning  occa- 
sioned by  work  in  this  metal  for  a  long  period,  commonly  weeks,  months,  years,  or  decades.  The  first 
symptom  is  generally  Increased  ptyalism,  with  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  gums  and  of  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane,  often  with  the  formation  of  rodent  ulcers;  besides,  there  are,  frequently,  disturbances 
of  digestion,  lassitude,  and  pallor.  Associated  with  the  further  absorption  of  mercury,  "erethism"  super- 
venes— a  peculiar  psychic  excitability  (tlmorousness,  bewilderment,  irritability)  aside  from  the  charac- 
teristic mercurial  tremor.  In  a  state  of  complete  repose  >this  tremor  Is  not  noticeable,  and  manifests  Itself 
only  on  voluntary  movement,  causing  a  quite  distinctive,  irregular  tremulousijess  of  the  fingers,  hands, 
arms,  and  finally,  also,  of  the  legs  and  head.  In  strictly  chronic  cases  the  stomatitis  and  erethism  are 
absent,  and  only  the  tremor  is  observable.  Death  may  result  in  the  worst  cases  in  consequence  of  the 
violent  tremor  and  spasms  affecting  the  entire  body;  m  other  cases,  increasing  weakness.     Cachexia. 

Special  measures  of  relief — Relinquishment  of  the  employment;  nutritious  diet;  vapor  baths;  potas- 
sium iodide. 

Methyl  Alcohol  (wood  spirit) — A  colorless  fluid,  of  faint  odor.  Produced  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  wood;  used  In  the  preparation  of  varnish,  lacquer,  polish,  and  perfumes;  for  the  denaturing  of  spirits; 
for  the  production  of  coal-tar  colors  and  pharmaceutical  preparations;  a  solvent  for  aniline  dyes  in  cotton 
print  manufacture;  used  in  combination  with  shellac  for  coating  the  interior  of  casks;  In  cabinet-making 
and  furniture  polishing.  Enters  body  by  absorption  through  the  digestive  organs,  also  through  the  skin; 
in  the  form  of  vapor,  through  the  organs  of  respiration.  Symptoms:  The  effect  is  very  persistent;  nausea, 
headache,  ringing  in  the  ears,  weakness  of  the  muscles,  insomnia,  delirium,  difficulty  of  breathing  and 
sometimes  deafness;  Inflammation  of  the  throat  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  extending 
to  the  finest  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes:  Anally,  death  by  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  apparatus. 
.Conjunctivitis;  also  serious  affections  of  the  retina  and  the  optic  nerve,  resulting  in  blindness,  even,  from 
atrophy  of  this  nerve.     In  chronic  cases,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver. 

Special  measures  of  relief — The  substitution  of  innocuous  media  for  methyl  alcohol  in  the  denaturing 
of  spirits. 

Petroleum — A  mixture  of  various  hydrocarbons  of  the  methane,  ethyl,  and  aromatic  series.  Present 
In  refining  of  the  crude  oil;  furniture  polishing  by  use  of  so-called  polishing  oil.  Enters  body  In  the  form  of 
.vapor,  through  the  respiratory  organs.  As  a  fluid  it  has  a  direct  action  on  the  skin.  The  vapors  of  petro- 
leum cause  a  profound  acute  poisoning  with  a  condition  of  inebriation;  shouting,  reeling,  and  prolonged 
sleep  without  anj  recollection  of  what  has  happened:  in  severe  cases,  loss  of  consciousness,  lividity  of  the 
'countenance;  staring  look  and  contracted  pupils,  almost  imperceptible  pulse,  asphyxia.  The  chronic  ef- 
fect of  petroleum  vapor  causes  numbness  and  irritation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  In  general,  the 
symptoms  of  tlie  .".ctio:!  of  petroleum  resemble  those  resulting  from  the  action  of  benzine.  By  reason  of 
the  high  boiling  point  of  petroleum  there  are  produced,  in  the  extraction  of  paraffin  butter,  in  the  handling 
of  crude  paraffin,  in  the  emptying  of  retorts,  and  in  the  filling  of  casks  with  petroleum,  obstinate  inflamma- 
tions of  the  hand  in  the  form  of  acne  (nodules,  pustules,  and  boils) . 

Special  measures  of  relief — Removal  into  the  fresh  air;  in  collapse,  a  tepid  bath  with  cold  affusions;  sub- 
CUtaneo..s  injections  of  camphorated  oil. 

Phenol  (carbolic  acid) — A  white  crystalline  mass,  and  its  homologues, -e.  g.,  cresol,  lysol,  and  their 
derivatives.  Present  in  anthracite  coal  tar  distillation;  production  of  picric  acid  and  of  many  organic  aro- 
matic compounds:  used  in  dyeing,  calico  printing;  manufacture  of  lampblack,  in  photogen  factories;  Im- 
pregnatlnc  wood  with  tar  and  oil  of  tar;  surgical  dressing  industry.  Enters  body  by  action  on  the  epldermJs 
and  the  digestive  tract.  Symptoms:  Erosion  of  the  skin,  which  by  great  extension  may  lead  to  severe  In- 
ternal injuries:  symptoms  of  degeneration  in  the  blood  and  in  the  internal  organs  (nephritis):  gangrene, 
icterus,  collapse. 

Phosphorus — A  colorless,  transparent  substance;  on  exposure  to  light,  translucent  and  of  a  yellowish, 
waxy  lustre.  In  the  air  it  is  luminous,  and  when  heated  in  closed  iron  crucibles  to  a  teniperature  ranging 
from  250  to  300  degrees  C.  it  is  converted  into  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus,  which  is  unaffected  by  the  air. 
The  yellow  or  white  phosphorus  is  very  poisonous:  the  red,  non-poisonous.  Found  In  extraction  of  phos- 
phorus from  phosphorites  and  cop^olltes,  boneblack  (refuse  of  sugar,  mills),  boneash  (refuse  of  meat  extract 
manufacture);  production  of  phosphorbronze,  of  phosphorus  compounds,  igniting  agents,  matches,  and  tar 
colors.  Enters  body  in  the  form  of  vapor,  through  the  respiratory  organs;  into  the  digestive  canal  by  means 
of  food  contaminated  by  the  fingers'  action  on  the  skin.  Symptoms:  As  industrial  poisoning  It  occurs  only 
in  the  chronic  form,  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  very  minute  particles  of  the  poison  for  a  period  ot  months, 
generally,  Indeed,  of  years.  Symptoms  of  the  disease  sometimes  first  appear  long  after  relinquishment  of 
the  occupation.  It  is  doubtful  whether  chronic  phosphorlsm  occurs  (that  Is.  general  systemic  poisoning 
by  phosphorus).  Chronic  phosphorus  poisoning  uniformly  affects  the  bones  of  the  face,  beginning  with  in- 
flammation and  sclerosis  of  the  bones  and  of  the  periosteum;  then,  by  extension  of  the  suppurative  process, 
necrosis  results.  This  most  frequently  attacks  that  portion  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  jawbone  which  la 
least  protected  against  Infection.  Swelling  and  ulcerations  on  the  gums  and  the  buccal  mucous  membrane, 
pain  even  in  the  sound  teeth,  loosening  and  falling  out  of  the  teeth.  Infiltration  of  board-like  hardness  occurs 
In  the  soft  parts  surrounding  the  jaw;  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  jawbone  (necrosis)  with  numerous 
fistulous  clmnnels  which  here  and  there  burrow  through  the  cheek.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  ulcerative  proc- 
esses go  osteoplastic  formations,  so  that,  while  suppurative  destruction  of  tissue  takes  place  at  one  point, 
at  another  the  formation  of  new  bone  is  going  on.  The  under  jaw  is  more  often  affected  than  the  upper; 
here  the  process  goes  on  insidiously  without  formation  of  new  bone  but  with  local  destruction  of  the  part. 
The  palatal  and^orbital  bones  may  be  attacked  with  ulceration  and  shrinking  of  the  eyeball.  By  eiitgnsion 
of  the  inflammation  along  the  eheaths  of  the  vessels  there  result  meningeal  inflammation  and  cerebral  ab- 
scess. There  is  remarkable  brittieness  of  the  bones,  decline  of  appetite,  pallid  complexion,  diarrhoea,'  ema- 
ciation.    Sometimes  there  is  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  abdominal  organs.     Death  by  sepsis  ,  i  j  , 

Special  measures  of  rMef — ^To  the  utmost  possible  extent  the  prohibition  ot  the  use  of  white  or  yellow 
phosphorus;  exchBlon  of  laborers.that  have  dental  caries,  after  extraction  of  a  tooth  at  least  two  weeks' 
exclusion  from  the  eraployment;  change  of  occupation;  improvement  of  the  general  health;  there.ls  no 
Bpeciflc  medical  treatment;' in  appropriate  cases,  operative  intervention.  ■     "  •  ■  -.■ -..  i  ; 

Tar — A  jR-oduct  obtained  by  dry  distillation,  particiilarly  of  anthracite  coal  and  lignite.  ■  Used  Jn 
manufacture  dfJillilmlhitlng  gas;  coke  ovens:  tar' works;  tar  product  factories;  plants  for  wood  preserv- 
ing; manufacture  of  roofing  paper;  used  for  concrete  paving:  painting  of  metals:  as  a  fuel;  briquet  factories. 
It  acts  on  the  skin;  in, the  form  of  vapor,  on  the  respiratory  organs.  Symptoms:  Tar'itch  under  the  form 
of  diffuse  acne,  eczema  or  psoriasis,  primarily  on  the  upper  extremities,  later,  also,  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  body;  not  infrequently  on  the  irritated  portions  .of  the  jkln  there  appear  cancroid  ulcers  (among  chim- 
ney sweepers,  paraffin-  and  soot  workers  and  briquet  makers).  Together  with  the  effect  on  the  greater 
portion  of  the  skin,  there  are  also  general  symptoms:  Loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  diarrhoea,  headache,  nimib- 
ness,  vertigo,  besides  disturbances  of  the  urinary  bladder  (ischuria,  strangury),  also  albuminuria  and  oedema. 
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POISONS    AND    THEIR    ANTIDOTES. 

(From  American  National  Red  Cross  textbook  on  first  aid.) 
TABiiE  I. — Poisons  for  which  an  emetic  is  always  given  first. 


POISON. 


Unknown . 


Ai-cohol: 

In  any  form — rum,  gin,  whiskey, 
proof  spirits,  etc.,  also  methyl 
alcohol. 


Arsenic:' 
Found  in  rat  poisons,  vermin 
kilier,    Paris    green,    Fowler's 
solution.    Sometimes  in  turned 
fruits  and  beer. 


Symptoms. 


Giddiness,  swaying  of  body,  inability 
to  stand.  Face  flushed,  eyes  red, 
skin  clammy,  weak  liulse,  may  be 
convulsions  and  unconsciousness. 


Severe  pain  in.  stomach,  purging 
severe  cramps  in  legs,  vomiting 
dryness  of  throat,  cold  sweats, 
profound  shock. 


Treatment  (Besides  Emetic). 


Stimulants;  soothing  liquids. 


Hot  coffee  or  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia.  Try  to  arouse,  but  if 
weak  do  iiot  exhaust  by  making 
walk.  Dash  cold  water  on  face  and 
chest.  When  somewhat  recovered, 
wrap  warmly  and  put  to  bed. 


Much  lukewarm  water.  Magnesia 
in  large  quantity  or  dialyzed  iron 
in  H-ounce  doses,  repeated. 
Beaten-up  eggs  or  castor  oil  and 
stimulants.  Warmth  and  rubbing. 
If  rat  poison  has  been  taken,  treat 
as  lor  poisoning  by  arsenic. 


Lead: 

Sugar  of  lead,  lead  paint,  white 
'  lead. 


Throat  dry,  metallic  taste  with  much 
thirst,  colic  in  abdomen,  cramps  in 
legs,  cold  sweat;  sometimes ijaraly- 
sis  of  legs  and  convulsions. 


J^  ounce  Epsom  salts  in  tumbler  of 
water.  Stimulants  and  soothing 
liquids. 


Opium: 

Laudanum,  morphine,  pare- 
goric, some  soothing  syrups  and 
cough  mixtures. 


Drowsiness,  finally  imconsclousness; 
pulse  full  at  first,  then  weak; 
breathing  full  and  slow  at  first, 
gradually  slower  and  shallow:  pin- 
head  pupils;  face  flushed,  then 
purple. 


May  have  difficulty  in  getting  emetic 
to  work;  plenty  of  strong  coflee. 
Try  to  arouse  by  speaking  loudly 
and  threatening,  but  do  not  ex- 
haust by  compelling  to  walk,  etc. 
Stimulantsandartificlalrespiration. 


Phosphorus: 
In  matches,  phosphorus  paste 
In  many  rat  poisons  and  vermin 
killers,  often  with  arsenic. 


Severe  pain  in  stomach,  vomiting. 
Skin  is  dark  and  may  have  odor  of 
phosphorus.  Bleeding  from  nose, 
bloody  purging.     Convulsions. 


Epsom  salts,  M  ounce  in  tumbler  of 
water,  or  magnesia.  Stimulants. 
Soothing  liquid  Oest.  Milk.  Avoid 
fats  and  oils. 


Ptomaine: 
Poisoning    by    decayed    meat, 
flsh,  milk,  or  ice  cream. 


Nausea,  vomiting,  purging.  Skin 
cold  and  clammy.  PulSe  weak. 
Severe  pam  in  abdomen,  cramps, 
great  prostration  and  weakness. 
Often  eruption  on  slrin. 


Purgative,  castor  oil  or  Epsom  salts. 
Teaspoonful  of  powdered  char- 
coal, and  repeat. 


Strychnine — Nux  Vomica: 
Strychnine  is  frequently  used 
on  meat  to  poison  animals  and 
ta  some  vermin  killers. 


Convulsions,  very  severe,  alternating 
with  cramps,  affecting  all  muscles 
of  body.  Back  is  bowed  tip  by 
spasms  of  muscles.  Jaws  are  locked. 
Spasm  of  muscles  is  so  great  that  it 
prevents  breathing,  so  face  be- 
comes dusky. 


Powdered  charcoal,  if  possible  in 
large  quantity.  Follow  with  an- 
other emetic.  Absolute  quiet  so 
as  not  to  bring  on- convulsions. 


Table  II. — Poisons  Sot  which  an  emetic  should  not  be  given  first. 


Poison. 

,         Symptoms. 

Treatment. 

Mercup.y: 
Corrosive  sublimate,  antiseptic 
tablets     Other  salts  of  mercury 
much  less  commonly  used. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  very  irritating, 
so  when  taken  turns  mouth,  lips, 
and    tongue    white.      Mouth    is 
swollen  and  tongue  Is  shriveled; 
always  metallic  ta^te  in   mouth. 
Pain  in  abdomen.      Nausea  and 
vomiting  mucus  and  blood,  bloody 
purging,  cold  clammy  skin,  great 
prostration,  and  convulsions. 

First,  give  wMte  of  egg  or  whole  egg 
beaten  op;  flour  and  water,  but 
not  so  good.  Emetics,  soothing 
liquids,  and  stimulants. 

Nrt-KATE  OF  Silver: 
Lunar  caustic. 

Pain  in  mouth  and  stomach;  mouth 
firrt    colored    white,    then    black; 
vomit  first  white  then  turns  black. 

Common  salt  dissolved  In  water,  or 
mUk  very  frequently.  Then  emetic. 
Afterward  soothing  Uqulds  and 
stimulants.          .  ' 

-I'Ci  jjvt.^ 


poisoi.-. 


Tablb  llI.—PoisoTis  for  which  an  emetic  should  never  be  giv^. 


Strong  corrosive  ticlds:    '      ;  , 

I        A  fPTTO  ' .    .   '■         ■    '  -  J* 

2!  HYjEiRocHLORic    (spirits    of 
*  salt) .    ^'  '  '  J  ■■ 
,  .a.  JMiTeic  (aqua  fortls). 
-■^4.  StAif-HURIC-  (Vitriol). 


Symptoms. 


Very  severe  burning  pain,  in  mouth, 
throat,  and  stomach.'  Whenever 
acid  touches  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
brane they  are  destroyed.  Fre- 
quently vomiting  and  purging. 
More  or  less  suffocation  from 
swelling  of  throat,  great  prostra- 
tion and  shock.  -.  < 


■   ■  "freatiri^t, ,.    , 

An  alkali^  feeuti'aito'-acld.  Best. 
Magnesia, oV-Chj^liiijl  water,  given 
frequently  arid  frtfely.  Lime,  whit- 
ing, baWna  soda,  plasty,  tooth 
powder,^cfr  ^sy^n  .woqd  asneg  may 

,  all  be  used  jqr  alkau,  or  ammonia, 
a  tablespoofjfiiHQ  2  cups  of  water, 
but  those  lOeiijibned  above  are 
better,  as  they,  are. less  irritating. 
Afterwards,,  gbpthlng  liquids,  milk, 
milk  and  egk;  oiiVeoll.  Stimulants 
are  practically  alwa'ys  redoired.  It 
acid  has  entered  air  passa'gd,  may 
inhale  fumes  of  ammonia. 


Chief  Zoological  Gardens  of  the  World. 
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Table  III. — Poisons  for  which  an  emetic  should  never  he  given  — Continued. 


POISON. 


Symptoms. 


Treatment. 


Oxalic  Acn>  (salts  of  lemon  or 
sorrel) . 


Mucb  like  corrosive  ackls  just 
named,  but  not  so  much  burning 
of  lips,  etc. 


Magnesia,  ctialk,  and  water  or  lime- 
water  to  neutralize  acid.  Then  1 
ounce  of  castor  oil  and  stimulants 
freely. 


Carbolic  acid  (phenol): 

(Very   commonly   us«l   in  at- 
tempts at  suicide.). 


It  is  also  a  powerful  corrosive  poison 
which  causes  great  pain  and  vomit- 
ing. Severe  case:  Unconsciousness 
very  soon  and  early  death.  Usually 
easy  to  tell  by  odor  of  acid  and 
bum,  which  with  pure  acid  is 
white  and  with  Impure,  black. 


Rinse  mouth  with  pure  alcohol.  If 
grown  person,  should  swallow  3  or 
4  tablespoonfuls  of  alcohol  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 
Follow  this  in  5  minutes  with  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  Epsom  salts  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water.  Though 
not  so  good,  lime  water  may  be 
used  to  rinse  mouth,  several 
glasses  of  it  being  swallowed;  3 
or  4  raw  eggs  may  be  given  or 
castor  or  sweet  oil.  Stimulants 
always,  and  keep  warm. 


Strong  caustic  alkalies: 

1.  Ammonia:  Strong  ammonia. 

ammonia    liniment,    cam- 
phor liniment. 

2.  Lime:   Quicklime. 
3., Potash:    Caustic  potash. 
4.  Soda:    Caustic  soda. 


Much  like  corrosive  adds.  Immedi- 
ate severe  burning,  pain  in  mouth, 
throat,  and  stomach.  Vomiting 
and  purging.  Alkali  destroys 
tissues  of  mouth  it  has  touched. 
Severe  shock  and  suffocation  from 
swelling.  


An  acid  to  neutralize  alkali.  Vinegar, 
lemon  or  orange  juice.  Tartaric  or 
citric  acid  in  plenty  of  water.- 
Soothing  liquids,  stimulants.  If 
cannot  swallow,  may  Inhale  acetic 
acid  or  vinegar  from  a  pocket 
handkerchief. 


Caution:   In  giving  any  antidote  do  not  wait  for  it  to  dissolve  but  stir  it  up  in  any  fluid  which  can 
be  obtained  except  oil,  and  give  it  at  once. 

CHIEF    ZOOLOGICAL    GARDENS    OP    THE    WORLD. 

(By  W.  T.  Hornaday,  Director  New  York  Zoological  Gardens,  Bronx  Park.) 
The  dates  are  those  when  the  collections  were  founded. 


Africa- 
Algiers.  Jardin  d'essai  (Hamma), 
1904. 

Alexandria,  Nouzha  Garden,  1907 
Giza,   Cairo,    1891. 
Zagazig,   1911. 
Bloemfontein. 

Bulawayo,  North  Park,  1911. 
Durban,  Mitchell  Park. 
Johannesburg.  Eckstein  Park. 
Matopo,  S.  Rhodesia,  Rhodes  Park, 

1903. 
Pretoria,  Nat'l.  Zoological  Gardens, 

1898. 
Khartoum,  1901. 
Merowe,  Dongola,  1901. 
Singa,  1907.     Branclt  of  Giza. 
America,    North — 

Toronto,  High  Park. 
Toronto,   Rlverdale   Park,   about 

1900. 
Vancouver  Stanley  Park. 
United  States — 

Anaconda,  Mon.,  Washoe  Park. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Grant  Park. 
Auburndale,     Mass.,     Norumbega 

Park,  1898. 
Baltimore,"  Md.,  Druid  Hill  Park. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Franklin  Park,  1912. 
Brooklyn,   Prospect  Park. 
Buffalo,  N.  y..  The  Park,  1895. 
Butte,  Mon.,  The  Gardens. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la..  City  Park,  1908. 
Cincinnati,  1875. 
Chicago,  Lincoln  Park. 
Cleveland,   Wade  Park,   1893. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Olantangy  Park. 
Davenport,  la.,  Fizerary  P'k.,  1910 
Denver,  Col.,  City  Park. 
Des  Moines,  .la.,  Grandview  Park 
Detroit,  Mich.',  Belle  Isle  Park. 
Kansas  City„Mo..  Swoper  Pk.,  1908 
Lafayette,  Ihd.,  1911.      ■ 
Lexington,  M?css..  Lexington  Park, 

1903.      ■    , ,  ":^  ,■ , 

Los  Angeles,,  .Car,,. EftStlake  Park. 

Memphis,  Ten'n,,  oypirtonPk.,  1908 

Milwaukee,' wis.,.  Wash.  Pk.,  1905. 

Minneapolis,   Longfellow  Gardens. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  IQu. 

New  York,  Central  Park. 

New  York,  Zoploglcal  Park  (Bronx 

Park),  1898.  ; 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  1908. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Riverview  Park. 
Philadelphia,  Fairmount  Pk.,  1859. 


Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   Highland   Park. 
Portland,  Ore.,  City  Park,  1899. 
Providence,  Roger  Williams  Park. 
Pueblo,  Col.,  City  Park. 
Reading,   Pa.,    1911. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Seneca  Park. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Krug  Park. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Forest  Park. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Como  Park. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Liberty  Park. 
San  Francisco,  Golden  Gate  Park. 
Seattle,    Woodland   Park. 
Spokane,  Manito  Park. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Forest  Park. 
Tacoma,    Point    Defiance    Park. 
Toledo,  Otway  Park,   1900. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Zoological  Park. 
Washington,  Nat'l  Zoological  Park. 
Wicliita,   Kan.,  Riverside  Park. 

West  Indies — 

Barbados.  Government  Park. 
America,  South — 

Buenos  Ayres,  1874. 
La  Plata,  in  Museum  Garden. 
Mendoza,   about    1908. 
Para,  Museu  Goeldi. 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Sao  Paulo,  near  Santos. 
Conception,    small    menagerie    in 

Quinta. 
Santiago,  Quinta  Normal. 
I/ima. 

Montevideo,  Villa  Dolores. 
Asia — 

Rangoon,  Victoria  Memorial,  1906 
Canton,  1911. 
Peking,  1906. 
Saigon,  Cochin-Chlna. 
Baroda,  State  Garden. 
Bombay,   Victoria  Gardens,   1870. 
Calcutta,  1875. 

Jaipur,  1875,  kept  up  by  Maharaja. 
Lahore. 
Madras,  1858. 

Mysore,  1892,  kept  up  by  Maharaja 
Pershawur,  1909. 
Secunderabad,  Hyderabad. 
Trivandrum,     Travancore,      1859 
Kyoto,   Okazaki  Park,   1903. 
Osaka,  in  Museum  Grounds. 
Tokyo,  Uyeno  Park,  1881,  Imperial. 

Australasia — 

Adelaide,    1879. 
Brisbane,  Yaronga  Park,  1912. 
Hoba'rt,  Tasmania,  Beaumaris. 


Melbourne,  1857. 

Perth,  1898. 

Rockhampton,    Queensland    (Aus- 
tralian fauna). 

Sydney,    1879. 

Wellington,  New  Zealand,  1908. 

Europe — 

Cracow,  Park  Krakowskl. 

tochonbrunn,     Vienna,     1752,    Im« 
perial   Menagerie. 

Antwerp,  1843. 

Birmingham,  bot.  and  menag.,  1910. 

London,  Regent's  Park,  1828. 

Manchester,  Belle  Vue,  1836. 

Wobum,  Beds.,  Duke  of  Bedford's, 

Dublin,    Phoenix   Park,    1830. 

Edinburgh,  1913. 

Cardiff,  Victoria  Park,  about  1903, 

Bulgaria,  Sofia. 

Copenliagen,  1859. 

Lyons,  Pare  de  la  Tete  d'or,  1857. 

Marseilles,   1855. 

Paris,  Jardin  des  Plantes,   1793. 

Toulouse,  in  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Berlin,  1844. 

Cologne,  1860. 

Dresden,  1861. 

Dusseldorf,  1874. 

Franktort-on-Main,   1858. 

Hamburg,  1863. 

Hamburg,  Stellingen,   1902. 

Hanover,  1863. 

Karlsruhe,  1864. 

Konigsberg,   1896. 

Lelpsic,  1876. 

Mulhausen,  1.  E.,  1868. 

Munich,   1910,  society. 

Munster,  1,  W.,  1868. 

Nuremberg,  1912. 

Stuttgart,  Doggenburg,  about  1907 

Athens. 

Amsterdam,    1838, 

Hague,   1863. 

Rotterdam,  1857.    ,   .  ,  .   ,  . 

Budapest,  reopeiiea  1912.' 

Rome,    1911.  ,  .   -  ,     ;. 

Lisbon,  ParquedesLaralnjIeiras,  1883. 

Bucharest. 

Ascania  Nova. 

Helslngfors,   Finland,   1888. 

Moscow,  1864. 

Petrograd. 

Warsaw,  Poland,  1911. 

Barcelona,  1892. 

Madrid,  1774. 

Basel.  1874. 
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Memorable   Dates. 


MEMORABLE  DATES. 


B.C. 

2084 

1825 

1722 

1546 

1520 

1606 

1493 

1453 

L252 

1193 

1183 

1082 

1048 

1028 

878 

776 

753 

721 

658 

588 

536 

.509 

480 

*31 

385 

356 

331 

283 

264 

216 

146 

55 

4 

A.  D. 

29 

70 

313 

410 

640 

756 

787 

827 

1066 

1096 

1172 

1215 

1258 

1265 
1294 
1308 

1415 
1431 
1453 
1455 
1462 
1471 
1483 
1492 
1517 
1519 
1535 
1539 
1558 
1564 
1565 
1565 
1572 
1588 
1603 
1607 
1609 
1616 
1618 
1620 
1623 
1634 
1636 
1640 
1642 


1649 
1653 
1660 

1664 


Shepherd  Kings  Conquer  Egypt. 

Shepherd  Kings  Abandon  Egypt. 

SesostrlB  or  Rameses  King  of  Egypt. 

Scamander  founds  Kingdom  of  Trojr. 

Corinth  built. 

Pan-Athenian  games  Instituted. 

Thebes  built  by  Cadmus. 

First  Olympic  games. 

Tyne  built  by  Phoenicians. 

Trojan  War  begins. 

Fall  of  Troy. 

Era  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

David  takes  Jerusalem. 

Solomon's  Temple  dedicated. 

Carthage  founded. 

Olympic  Era  began. 

Rome  founded. 

Ten  Tribes  put  In  captivity. 

Byzantium  founded. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Restoration  of  the  Jews  under  Cyrus. 

Expulsion  of  Taxquins  from  Rome. 

Xerxes  defeated  Greeks  at  Thermopylae. 

Peloponneslan  war  begins. 

Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls. 

Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  burned. 

Darius  defeated  by  Alexander. 

Alexandrian  Library  founded. 

First  Punic  War  begins. 

Hannibal  defeats  Romans. 

Carthage  destroyed  by  Romans. 

Csesar  conquered  Britain. 

Birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Th-e  Crucifixion. 

Jerusalem  destroyed  by  Titus. 

Constantlne  converted  to  Christianity. 

Romans  abandon  Britain. 

Alexandrian  Library  burned. 

Moorish  Kingdom  In  Spain  founded 

Danes  land  in  England. 

Egbert,  first  King  of  England,  Oct.  14. 

Battle  of  Hastings,  Norman  Conquest. 

The  Crusades  began. 

Ireland  conquered  by  Henry  II, 

King  John  Granted  Magna  Charta,  June  15. 

Assembly  of  Knights  and  Burgesses  of  England 

(the  "Mad  Parliament"). 
First  Representative  Parliament  In  England. 
First  regular  English  Parliament. 
Parliament  becomes  a  Legislative  Power,  with 

assent  essential  to  the  constitution  of  laws. 
Battle  of  Agincourt,  Oct.  25. 
Joan  of  Arc  was  burned.  May  30. 
Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks. 
The  Wars  of  the  Roses  began. 
The  Bible  was  first  printed  at  Mentz. 
Caxton  set  up  his  printing  press. 
Martin  Luther  Born,  Nov.  10. 
Columbus  discovered  America,  Oct.  12. 
The  Reformation  began  in  Germany. 
Cortez  began  conquest  of  Mexico. 
The  first  English  Bible  printed 
Monasteries  were  closed  in  England. 
Accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Nov.  17. 
Shakespeare  born,  April  23. 
Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  began. 
St.  Augustine,  Fla  .  settled. 
St  Bartholomew  Massacre,  Aug.  24. 
Spanish  Armada  defeated,  July. 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Jam^rown,  Va.;  settled.  May  13. 
Hudson  River  first  explored. 
Shakespeare  died,  April  23. 
Thirty  Yfears'  Warin  Germany  began 
PUgrlins  by  the  Mayflower  landed 
Manhattan'  Island  settled. 
Maryland  settled  by  Roman  Catholics. 
Rhode'  Island  settled  by  Roger  Williams. 
Cromwell's  Long  Parliament  assembled. 
Colonies  of  Conn.   New  Haven,  New  Plymouth 

and  Mass.  (incl.  New  Hampshire)  form  the 

New  England  Confederation. 
Charles  I.  beheaded,  Jan.  30. 
Cromwell  became  Lord  Protector. 
Restoration    ol    the    Stuarts;    St.    Petersburg 

founded. 
Nqw  York  conquered  from  the  Dutch. 


A.D. 

1664 
1666 
1678 

1679 
1682 
1685 
1688 
1689 

1690 
1690 
1704 
1706 
1707 
1713 
1714 
1715 

1717 

1720 
1742 
1745 
1754 


1756 
1757 
1759 
1765 
1765 


1770 
1773 
1773 
1774 

1775 

1775 
1775 
1775 

1775 

1775 

1775 
1776 
1776 

1776 
1776 
1776 
1776 
1776 
1776 
1776 
1777 
1777 
1777 
1777 

1777 
1777 

1777 

1777 
1777 

1778 

1778 

1778 


1778 

1778 

1778 
1779 


The  great  plague  (A  Loodoc. 
The  great  fire  of  London  began,  Sept.  -2. 
Roman  Catholics  excluded  from  English  Par- 
liament. 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed  in  Eceland. 
Pennsylvania  settled  by  Wm.  Pehn. 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  ol  Nantes. 
James  II.  abdicated,  Dec.  11. 
Irish    Parliament    of    James    II.    at    Dublin; 

attaints  3,000  Protestants. 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1  (July  12  new  style). 
First  newspaper  In  America;  at  Boston. 
Gibraltar  taken  by  the  English. 
Benjamin  Franklin  bom,  Jan.  17. 
First  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  April  11. 
Accession  of  House  of  Hanover,  Aug.  1. 
First  Jacobite  Rebellion  in  Great  Britain;  the 

second  in  1745. 
Snow  fell  10  to  20  ft.  deep  In  New  England, 

Feb.  20-24. 
South  Sea  Bubble. 
Gen.  Nath.  Greene  born,  Aug    7 
Battle  of  Fontenoy,  April  30. 
New  Hampshire,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  Y., 

Penna.,  and  Md.,  hold  a  convention  at  'Al- 
bany  to   consider   a   Colonial   Confederac3', 

June  19. 
Black  Hole  suffocation  in  Calcutta. 
Clive  won  battle  of  Plassey  in  India. 
Canada  taken  from  the  French. 
Stamp  Act  enacted  by  Parliament,  March. 
N.  Y.,  R.  I ,  Del  ,  MasS;,  Conn.,  N.  J  ,  Penna., 

Md.,  and  S.  C,  hold  Stamp  Act  Congress  at 

N.  Y.  City  and  issue  a  Declaration  of  Rights, 

Oct.  7. 
Boston  Massacre,  March  5. 
Steam  engine  perfected  by  Watt 
Tea  destroyed  in  Boston  Harbor,  Dec   16. 
First   Continental   Congress,   Sept.   5-Oct    26, 

Philadelphia. 
First  American  Anti-Slavery  Soc    Founded  by 

Quakers,  April  14,  Phila. 
Battle  of  Lexington,  April   19 
Second  Continental  Congress,  May  10,  Plilhi. 
Congress  agrees  on  Articles  of  Confederation, 

May  20. 
Mecklenburg,  North  Csroiina,  Declaration  of 

Independence,  May  20. 
Washington  chosen  head  ot  American  Armyi 

June  15. 
Battle     of     Bunker     Hill,     June     17. 
Tom  Paine  publishes  "Common  Sense  " 
Battle  of  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston,  S  C  ,  June 

28. 
Declaration  of  Independence.  July  4. 
Battle  of  Long  Island,  Aug.  27. 
Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  Sept.  16. 
Nathan  Hale  executed,  Sept.  22. 
Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  River,  Deo  8. 
Third  Continental  Congress,  Balto.,  Dec  20 
Battle  of  Trenton,  N.  J  ,  Dec.  26-26. 
Vermont  declares  independence,  Jan. 
Fourth  Continental  Congress^  Phila.,  March  4. 
Henry  Clay  born,  April  12 
Stars  and  Stripes  flag  adopted   by  Congress, 

June  14. 
Battle  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  Aiig.  16. 
Fifth  Contluenral  Congress  meets  (for  1  day) 

Lancaster,     Pa ,     Sept.     27. 
Sixth  Continental  Congress  meets,  York,  Pa, 

Sept.  30.  • 

Burgoyne's  surrender,  Oct.  17.         ^ 
Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  by  Congress, 

Nov.  15.     ,  f       . 

Seventh  Continental  CoiBgress  .tneetss,  Phila,.- 

July  2.  ..      ■  ■.''      ...:->r.'  . 

Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.,  roassacre.thyt  Indians  and 

Tories,  July  4  ■■■;..;-   ^  '< 

N.  J  ,  Mass.,  R.  I  ,  Coni»;Fa.»:;N!  36.  Va.,  and 

S.  C.  sign  the  Articles  of  Gonfedei'atlon,  July 

9;  N.  C,  July  21;  Ga  ,  July  £4.   ■ 
French  fleet  arrives  in  Narraga-nsett  Bay.  July 

29.  .:-*:.'(' 

Cheri-y  Valley,  N.  Y.,  massacre  by  .Indians  and  : 

Tories,  Nov.  10.    ■ 
N.  J  signs  Articles  of  Confederation,  Nov.  26. 
Del.  signs  Articles  of  Confederation,  Feb.  12-. 

May  5. 


Memorable  Dates— Continued. 
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A.D. 

1779  Capt.  Cook  kUled,  Feb.  14. 
1779-'80  Long  Island  Sound  frozen  over. 

1780  Bank    ol   Penna.    chartered    (first   In   U.    S.), 

March  1.. 
1780  Massacre  of  Americans  in  Waxhaw,  N.  C,  by 
British,  May  29.t 

1780  Maj.  Andre  captured,  Sept.  23;  hun^,  Oct.  2. 

1781  Congress   announces   complete   ratification    of 

Articles  of  Confederation,  March  1. 

1781  Cornwallls  surrenders  at  Yorktown,  Oct.  19. 

1782  Congress  adopts  great  seal  of  U    S  ,  June  20. 

1782  Preliminary  peace  articles  between  U.  S.  and 

Great  Britain  signed,  at  Paris,  Nov.  30 

1783  Eighth  Continental  Congress  meets,  Princeton, 

N.  J.,  June  30. 
1783  Fiery  meteor  passed  over  England,  Aug.  18. 
1783  Definitive  treaty  of  peace  betw^n  U.  S.  and 

Great  Britain,  Sept  3. 
1783  Congress  demobilizes  American  Army,  Oct.  18- 

Nov.  3. 
1783  British  evacuated  New  York,  Nov.  25. 
1783  Ninth  Continental  Congress  meets,  Annapolis, 

Md.,  Nov.  26. 

1783  Washington   delivers  his  farewell  address,   at 

Fraunces's  Tavern,  N.  Y.,  Dec  4;  resigns  his 
army  commission,  Dec.  23,  and  retires  to  Mt. 
Vernon,  Va. 

1784  Congress  ratifies  peace  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 

ain, Jan    14. 
1784  First  daily  paper  in  Americat  Advertiser,  issued 
at  Phila. 

1784  Tenth  Continental  Congress-  meets,  Trenton, 

N.  J.,  Nov.  1. 

1785  Eleventh  Continental  Congress  meets  at  N.  Y., 

Jan.  11. 

1786  Shay's  rebellion.  In  Mass. 

1787  U.  S.  Constitution  ratified  at  a  convention  of 

delegates  from  the  States,  at  Phila  ,  May  14- 
Sept.  17. 

1787  Fourteenth  (last)  Continental  Congress  meets 

at  N.  Y  ,  Nov.  5;  adjourns  1788.  Oct.  21. 

1788  First  settlement  in  Au.^tralla,  .Ian.  26. 

1789  First  Presidential  election,  Feb. 

1789  U.  S.  Constitution  In  effect  in  ratifying  States, 

March  4. 
1789  First  U.  S.  Congress  meets,  N.  Y.,  April  6. 
1789  Washington  first  Inaugurated  President,  April 

3(1. 
1789  The  French  Revolution  began,  July  14. 
1789  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  created, 'Sept. 

1789  North  Carolina  ratifies  Constitution.  Nov.  21. 

1790  Rhode  Island  ratifies  Constitution,  May  29. 
1792  King  of  Sweden  shot  by  Ankerstrom. 

1792  France  proclaimed  a  Republic. 

1792  First  U.  S.  Mint  established,  April  2. 

1793  Cotton-gin  invented  by  Whitney. 

1793  Louis  XVI.  of  France  executed,  Jan.  21. 
1796  Vaccination  discovered  by  Jenner. 
1798  The  Irish  Rebellion 

1798  Lord  Nelson  defeats  French  fleet  near  Egypt. 

1799  Bonaparte  declared  First  Consul. 

1800  Sixth   Congress   (2d  session),   meets   (for  first 

time)  at  Washington,  Nov.  17. 

1801  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Jan.   1; 

first  Parliament  of  United  Kingdom. 
1801  U.  S.  Capitol  burned,  at  Washington,  by  the 

British,  Jan.  19. 
1803  England  and  France  renew  war. 

1803  Louisiana  purchased  from  the  French 

1804  Bonaparte  became  Emperor  of  France. 

1805  Battle  of  Trafalgar;  death  of  Nelson,  Oct.  21.; 
1805  Battle  of  Austerlltz,  Dec  2.  '■ 
1807  British  take  (>)penhagen. 

1807  Robert  E.  Lee  born,  Jan.  19. 

1807  Fulton's  first  steamboat  voyage. 

1812  Second  United  State?  war  with  Great  Britain. 

1812  The  French  expedition  to  Moscow. 

1813  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10. 

1814  The  printing  machine  Invented. 
1814  Scott's  "Waverley"  published. 
1814  Bonaparte  abdicated. 

1814  Battle    of'^Lakte'    Champlaln,    Macdonough's 

Victory,  Sept.- 11. 

1815  Battle  of  Nfew  Orleans,  Jan.  8. 
1815  Battle  of  Water  oo,  June  18. 

1815  "Holy  Alliance"  formed 'at  Paris,  Sept.  26. 

1818  Imprisonment  for  debt  abolished  at  New  York, 

Dec.  6. ' 

1819  First  steamship  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

1821  Napoleon  died  at  St.  Helena,  May  15. 

1822  Famine  in  Ireland. 


A.D. 

1823  Monroe  Doctrine  declared,  Dec.  2. 
1828  First  passenger  railroad  In  United  States. 
1828  War  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
1828  Catholics  readmitted  te  Parliament. 

1830  Revolution  in  France,  Orleanlst  succession. 

1831  London  Bridge  opened,  Aug.  1. 

1834  Last  lottery  in  England,  Aug.  28. 

1835  Morse  Invented  the  telegraph. 
1835  Seminole  War  in  Florida  began. 

1835  Great  fire  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  16-17. 
1837  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  Jxme  20. 
1839  Seven  hundred  die  by  earthquake  at  Martinique 
1843  San  Domingo  earthquake. 

1845  Te.xas  annexed. 

1846  Sewing  machine  completed  by  Howe. 
1846  The  Irish  Potato  Famine. 

1846  British  Com  Laws  repealed,  June  26. 

1846  War  with  Mexico  began. 

1847  Battle  of  Chapultepec,  Sept.  13. 

1848  French  Revolution.    Republic  succeeded  reign 

of  Louis  Philippe. 

1848  Gold  discovered  In  California,  Sept. 

1851  Gold  discovered  in  Australia,  Feb.  12. 

1851  First  International  Exhibition,  London. 

1852  Louis  Napoleon  became  Emperor  of  France. 

1853  Crimean  War  began. 

1854  Japan  opened  by  Commodore  Perry.     . 

1855  Sebastopol  falls,  Crimean  War  ends,  Sept.  8. 
1857  The  Great  Mutiny  in"  India. 

1857  The  Dred  Scott  decision. 

1857  First  Atlantic  cable  message,  Aug.  4. 

1858  Earthquake  destroys  Corinth 

1859  John  Brown's  raid  into  Virginia. 

1860  South  Carolina  seceded,  Dec.  20. 

1861  Emancipation  of  the  Russian  serfs. 
1861  Fort  Sumter  fired  on,  April  12. 
1861  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21. 

1861  Great  fire  in  London. 

1862  Battle  of  Antletam,  Sept.  17. 

1863  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Jan.  1. 
1863  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  1-3. 

1863  Battle  of  Chickamauga,  Sept.  19-20. 

1864  War  between  Germany  and  Denmark. 

1865  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  April  9. 

1865  President  Lincoln  assassinarted,  April  14. 

1866  Two'  hundred  lost  when  Str.  "London"  bums. 

1866  Atlantic  cable  laid. 

1867  Maximilian  of  Mexico  executed. 

1867  The  Dominion  of  Canada  established. 

1868  Queen  Isabella  flees  from  Spain,  Sept.  30. 

1869  Financial  "Black  Friday"  in  New  York,  Sept.  24 

1870  Franco-German  War  begun,  July  19;  FVance 

proclaimed  Republic,  Sept.  4. 

1870  French  capitulated  at  Sedan,  Sept.  1. 

1871  The  German  Empire  re-established. 

1871  The  great  fire  In  Chicago,  Oct.  8-11. 

1872  Eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  April  26. 
1872  The  great  fire  in  Boston,  Nov.  9. 
1876  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 

1876  Jarrett  and  Palmer  train.  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  left  Jersey  City  May  31;  arrived 
San  Francisco,  June  4;  time  of  journey,  83 
hours,  34  minutes. 

Hallett's  Reef  (Hell  Gate)  blown  up,  Sept.  2. 

Brooklyn  Theatre  fire,  Dec.  5,  289  lives  lost. 

Russia  declares  war  on  Turkey,  April  24. 

Paris  Exposition. 

"L"  opened  In  New  York,  April  30. 

English  massacred  at  Cabul,  Sept  4. 

East  River  frozen  over,  so  that  people  crossed. 

President  Garfield  shot,  July  2. 

Tuberculosis  germ  discovered  by  Dr.  Koch- 
Brooklyn  Bridge  opened.  May  24. 

Bartholdi's  Statue  of  Liberty  presented  t<^ 
U.  S.  at  Paris,  July  4.  >     „  .;.^  . 

Hell  Gate  rocks  blown  up,  Oct.  10..  >  .   .  '  ' 

Charleston,  S.  C,  earthquajie,  Aug,  31. ;  • 

Statue  of  Liberty  on  Bedloe's  Island,  unveiled 
in  presence  of  1,000,000  people.,  Tiie  World 
raised  §100,000  to  erect  the  statue,  Pct.  28. 

Great  Blizzard  in  Eastern  part  o|  Uv  S.i  March 
11-14.  ■     .  .(  , 

Brazil  became  a  Republic.  ■   '  ; 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  flood.  May  31. 

World's  Fair  at  Chicago. 

Queen  Liliuokalanl  of  Hawaii  deposed,  Jan.  16. 

Chinese-Japanese  War  began. 

Hawaii  made  a  Republic,  July  4. 

Battle  of  Yalu,  Sept.  17. 

Capt.  Dreyfus  degraded,  Dec.  23;  restored  to 
rank,  July  12,  1906. 


1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 

1885 
1886 
1886 


1888 

1889 
1889 
1893 
1893 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
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1895 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

1898 

1898 

1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 

1898 

1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 

1900 
1900 
1900 

1900 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 


1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 

1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1995 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 

1908 
1908 

1908 


Roentgen  Kay  discovered  by  W.  K.  Roentgen^ 

a  German  physicist. 
Cuban  Revolution  began,  Feb.  20. 
"Greater  New  York"  bill  signed,  May  11. 
The  Turkish-Greek  War. 
U.  S.  Battleship  Maine  blown  up  in  harbor  ol 

Havana,  Cuba,  Feb.  15. 
War   began    between   Spain   and   the   United 

States,  April  21. 
Dewey  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  In  Manila 

Bay,  May  1. 
The  Spanish-American  War. 
Battles  of  San  Juan  and  El  Caney,  July  1-3. 
Battle  of  Santiago  de  Cutia,  July  3. 
Peace    protocol    signed    between    the    United 

States  and  Spain,  Aug.  12. 
Peace  treaty  signed  by  American  and  Spanish 

delegates  at  Paris,  Dec.  10. 
Battle  ol  Omdurman,  Sept  2. 
Unversal  Peace  Conference. 
The  South  African  War  began. 
Philippine-American  V/ar  began,  Feb.  4 
Windsor  Hotel  tire  (N.  Y.),  Mar.  17,  45  lives 

lost. 
Paris  Exposition. 
Boxer  Insurrection  In  China. 
Hoboken  docks  and  ships  Are,  June  30, 

lives  lost. 
The  Galveston  tornado,  Sept.  8. 
Death  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Aguinaldo  captured  by  Gen.  Funston,  Mar 
Pan-American  Exposition,  May  1-Nov.  2. 
Assassination  ol  President  McKiniey,  Sept.  6. 
Marconi  signalled  letter   "S"   across  Atlantic 

from  England   to   Newfoundland,'  Dec.    12 

First  message  sent  in  Dec  ,  1902. 
Martinique  destroyed  by  volcano. 
Pennsylvania  coal  strike. 
Cuban  Republic  inaugurated,  May  20. 
Edward  Vll.  crowned  King  of  Great  Britain, 

Aug.  9. 
Kishinev  massacre. 
Republic  of  Panama  established. 
The  Great  Fire  in  Baltimore,  Feb.  7. 
The  Russo-Japanese  War  began. 
St.  Louis  Exposition  opened,  April  30. 
Steapiboat  General  Slocum  burned,  June  15. 
Subway  opened.  New  York,  Oct   27 
Battle  ol  Mukden,  Feb   20-Mar.  15. 
Battle  of  Sea  of  Japan,  May  27-28. 
Norway  dissolved  union  with  Sweden. 
Eruption  of  Vesuvius,  April  5-12. 
San   Francisco  earthquake  and   conflagration, 

April  18-19. 
Great  earthquake  in  Southern  Italy. 
American   battleship   fleet  nearly   circumnavi- 
gated the  globe. 
Chelsea  (Mass.)  Are,  April  12. 
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1909 

1910 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 

1911 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1913 

1913 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 

1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 

1915 
1915 
1915 

1915 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1916 

1917 

1917 

1917 
1917 

1917 
1917 
1918 

1918 


1919 
1919 


Hudson-Fulton  Celebration,  New  York,  Sept.- 

Oct.-Nov. 
The  North  Pole  discovered,  April  6. 
Republic  of  Portugal  establlehed. 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Mfty  31. 
The  Italian-Turkish  War  began. 
Postal    Banks    established    In    United    States, 

Jan.  3. 
President  Diaz  of  Mexico  resigned. 
The  South  Pole  discovered.  Doc.  14. 
China  proclaimed  a  Republic. 
Balkan  War  began. 

Equitable  Building  burned,  Jan.  9,  6  lives  lost 
Steamsliip  Titanic  wrecked,  April  14. 
Foulke  Engle  Brandt  pardoned  by  Gov.  Sulzer, 

New  York,  Jan.  17. 
Ohio  aod  Indiana  floods.  Mar.  25-27. 
Peace  Palace  at  Hague  dedicated. 
Steamer  Volturno  disaster,  Oct.  9. 
General  European  war. 
S  S  Empress  of  Ireland  sunk,  May  29. 
Great  fire  in  Salem,  June  25. 
Archduke  Francis  of  Austria  assassinated  at 

Sarajevo,  June  28. 
Germany  invaded  Belgium,  Aug.  2. 
Panama  Canal  opened,  Aug.  15. 
Cape  Cod  Canal  opened. 
Japan  declared  war  on  Germany,  Aug.  23. 
Austria  declared  war  on  Japan,  Aug.  25. 
Panama  -  Pacific     International     Exposition 

opened,  FeSO.  20. 
Steamsliip  Lusitania  sxmk.  May  7. 
Excursion  steamer  Eastland  disaster,  July  24. 
Wireless   communication  between   Japan   and 

United  States  established,  July  27. 
Steamship  Arabic  sunk,  Aug.  19. 
Italian  liner  Ancona  sunk,  Nov.  9. 
China  restored  as  a  Monarchy. 
Teutonic  Peace  Proposal  made. 
Black   Tom   Dock   explosion   and   fire. 

City,  July  30,  $33,000,000  lo.ss. 
Czar    Nicholas    of    Rus.sia    abdicated    throne. 

Mar    15. 
United  States  declared  a  st:it«  of  war  existed 

with  Germany,  April  6;  with  Austria,  Dec.  7. 
King  Constantine  of  Greece  abdicated,  June  12. 
Pope  Benedict  made  public  his  peace  proposal. 

Aug  1,  which  America  and  the  Allies  rejected. 
Halifax  disaster,  Dec.- 6. 
Jerusalem  surrenders  to  British,  Dec.  8 
Czar   Nicholas   of   Russia  shot  by   Bolshevik 

orders,  at  Ekaterinburg,  2  A.  M.,  July  17. 
Pres.  Wilson,  wife  and  party-  leave  New  York 

for  France,  Dec.  4;  arrlvo  at  Brest,  Dec.  13; 

ParLs,  Dec.  14;  LondoA',  Dec.  26:  Paris  again, 

Dec.  31. 
Peace  Conference  opens  Informally  at  Paris, 

Jan.  12;  formally,  Jan.  18. 
Germans  sign  peace  treaty,  June  28. 
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TELESCOPES. 

The  magnifying  power  of  telescopes  Is  generally  expressed  in  diameters,  the  practical  limit  of  power 
being  100  diameters  per  Inch  of  diameter 'of  the  telescoae  Thus  the  36-lnch  telescope  at  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory may  give  a  magnifying,  power  of  3,600  diameters.  But  such  high  power  can  only  be  used  in  a  very 
clear  atmosphere,  and  consequently  most  astronomical  observations  are  made  at  1,000  diameters. 

The  largest  refracting  telescopes  in  the  world  are  in  the  United  States.  The  one  at  Yerkes  Observatory, 
Geneva  Lake,  Wis.,  has  an  object  lens  40  Inches  in  diameter,  with  a  focal  length  of  64  feet.  The  movable 
part  of  the  instrument  turning  on  the  polar  axis  weighs  about  12  tons,  and  the  clock  1>S  tons.  Other  large 
telescopes  are  the  36-inch  at  Lick  Observatory,  Mt  Hamilton,  Cal.,  where  many  Important  astronomical 
discoveries  have  been  made;  the  26-lnch  at  the  U.  S.  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  24-lnch 
(photographic  objective)  belonging  to  Harvard  University.  There  is  a  30-inch  refracting  telescope  at  th-e 
Allegheny  Observator.v,  Rlvervlew  Park,  Pa.  * 

Abroad  Is  the  30-lnch  at  the  Imperial  Observatory,  Pulkova  (near  Petrograd),  Russia,  TTils  telescope 
has  a'  platform  at  the  lower  end  of  the  polar  axis,  from  which  observers  can  readily  operate  the  instrument. 
The  MeudOn  Observatory  (near  Paris,  France)  has  a  32-lnch,  the  Potsdam,  Prussia,  a. 31-inch,  and  the 
Royal  Observatory,  at  Greenwich,  England,  a  28-lnch.  There  is  a  32-lnch  at  the  Nlkolaieff' Observatory 
of  Russia.  •  -.  ■' 

Two  of  the  most  perfect  reflecting  telescope  Instruments  ever  buUt  are  at  Mt.  Wilson  Observatory, 
Pasadena,  Cal.  One  mirror  Is  silver  on  glass,  60  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  nearly  i  tbh_''  The  telescope 
Is  moved  by  electric  motors  In  right  ascension  and  declination.  An  Important  feature  In' this  Instrument 
Is  the  different  focal  lengths  that  can  be  obtained  The  60-lnch  mirror  has  a  25-foot  focus,  but  by  a  suitable 
arrangement  of  mirrors  it  is  possible  to  get  focal  lengths  of  80,  100  and  150  feet.  At  the  sapae  observatory 
Is  a  100-Inch  reflector;  the  tube  with  the  mirror  at  the  bottom  is  43  feet  long,  and  with  the  mountings  weighs 
nearly  20  tons.  There  Is  a  36-lnch  reflector  at  Lick  Observatory,  Harvard  University  has  ft  28'lnch  and  a 
60-inc-h,  and  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  is  a  24-lnch.  Other  notable  reflectors  are  the. Lord  Rosse,  at  Birn 
Castle,  Ireland,  which  lias  a  mirror  72  Inches  in  diameter  of  speculum  metal  and  a  focal  length  ol  54  feet; 
a  48-lnch  at  Melbourne,  Australia;  a  60-inch  at  Ealing,  England;  a  48-inch  at  Pairia,  Fr^nc^i,  and  a  39-incb 
at  Meudon,  France.  The  new  61-lnch  reflecting  telescope  at  the  National  Astronomic  Observatory,  Cordoba, 
Argentina,  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  powerful  reflector  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  tl»e  third  most  power- 
ful In  the  world.     The  Dominion  Astronomical  Observatory,  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada,  has  a  72-jnch  reflector. 


Busy  Corners — New  York  and  London. 
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THE  "BEST  SELLERS"  OF  BY-CONE  DAYS. 

(From  the  National  Magazine.  February.  1854.) 

Mr.  M.  C  Caret  has  published  a  work  on  •'International  Copyright,'  In  which  he  displays  his  usual 
diligence  In  gathering  and  collecting  statistical  /acts.  His  figures  and  comments  respecting  American 
authorship  take  us  by  surprise.  They  result  in  the  conclusion  that  "Uncle  Sam"  takes  better  care  of  genius, 
literary  genius  at  least,  than  ally  other  country.  Popular  "sovereignty'  then  takes  precedence  of  royal 
sovereignty  in  this  highest  department  of  public  patronage — a  good  Indication  for  republicanism  I  Mr. 
Carey's  statements  seem  well  authenticated  as  many  of  them  are  given  with  arithmetical  exactness.  He 
shows  that  our  native  literary  productions  compared  with  the  reprints,  are  as  three  to  one.  Excepting 
schoolbooks,  Washington  Irvlng's  works  have  had  the  largest  circulation — another  good  Indication.  Prior 
to  the  publication  of  the  edition  recently  issued  by  Putnam,  the  sale  had  amounted  to  some  hundreds  of 
thousands;  and  yet  of  that  edition,  selling  at  S1.25  per  volume,  it  has  already  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  volumes  Of  'Uncle  Tom,"  the  sale  has  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  nmety-five 
thousand  copies,  partly  in  one  and  partly  in  two  volumes  and  the  total  number  of  volumes  amount^,  prob- 
ably, to  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Let  our  literary  aspirants  look  at  the  following  table, 
and,  after  "inwardly  digesting"  it    "pluck  up  courage;" — 


Of  the  two  works  of  Miss  Warner, 

Queechy,    and    the    Wide,    Wide 

World,  the  price  and  sale  have  been 
Fern  Leaves,  by  Fanny  Fern,  in  six 

months 

Reveries   of  a   Bachelor,    and   other 

boolcs,  by  Ike  Marvel 

Alderbrook,  by  Fanny  Forester.  3  vols 
Northrup's  Twelve  Years  a  Slave  .  .  . 
Novels  of  Mrs  Hentz  in  three  years . 
Salad  for  the  Solitary,  by  a  new 

author,  in  five  months 

Headley's  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals, 

Washington  and  his  Generals,  and 

other  worlts 

Stephens's    Travels    in    Egypt  and 

Greece 

Stephens's   Travels   in  Yucatan   and 

Central  America      r 

Kendall's  Expedition  to  STanta  Fe .  . . . 
Lynch's  Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea, 

8  vols -. 

Lynch's  Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea,' 

12mo 

Western  Scenes 

Young's  Science  of  Government .... 
Frost's  Pictorial  History  of  the  World, 

3  vols 

Seward's  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams . 


Per 
Vol. 

Vol- 
umes. 

SO.  88 

104,000 

1.25 

45,000 

1.25 
.50 

1.00 
.63 

70,000 
33.000 
20,000 
93,000 

1.25 

5,000 

1.25 

200,000 

.87 

80,000 

2  50 
1.25 

60,000 
40,000 

3.00 

15,000 

1.25 
2  50 
1.00 

8,000 
14,000 
12,000 

2   50 
1.00 

60,000 
30,000 

Sparks's  American  Biography,  25  vols 

Encyclopaedia  Americana,  14  vols.  . . 

Griswold's  Poets  and  Prose  Writers  of 
America,  3  vols 

Aiken's  Christian  Minstrel,  In  two 
years 

Alexander  on  the  Psalms,  3  vols. . . 

Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory.. 

Cole  on  Fruit  Trees 

Cole  on  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals 

Downing's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees. . .  . 

Downing's  Rural  Essays 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening. . .  . 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences 

Downing's  Country  Homes  

Mahan's  Civil  Engineering 

Leslie's  Cookery  and  Receipt  Books. 

Guyot's  Lectures  on  Earth  and  Man . 

Wood  and  Bache's  Medical  Dispen- 
satory   

Dunglison's  Medical  Writings,  In  all 
10  vols 

Pancoast's  Surgery,  4to 

Rayer,  Ricord,  and  Moreau'3  Surgical 
Works  (translations) 

Webster's  Works,  6  vols 

Kent's  Commentaries,  4  vols 

Major  Jones's  Courtship  and  Travels 


Per 
Vol. 


$     75 
2.00 

.75 

.62 
1.17 
1.25 
.50 
.50 
1.50 
3.50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
.00 


5.00 

2  50 
10  00 

15.00 

2.00 

3.38 

.50 


Vol- 
umes. 


100,000 
280,000 

300,000 

40,000 

10,000 

10,000 

18.000 

34,000 

15,000 

3,000 

9,000 

6,250 

3,500 

7,500 

96,000 

6,000 

60,000 

50,000 
4,000 

'5,500 
46,800 
84,000 
31,000 


DIGESTIBILITY    AND    ENERGY    OF    FOODS. 


Kind  of  Food. 


Meat  and  fish . 

Eggs.  . 

Da;lry  products 

Total  animal 
foods  of  mixed 
diet 

Cereals 

Legumes,  dried. 


Protein. 

Fat.  . 

Car- 
bohy- 
drates. 

Availa- 
bility of 
Energy . 

P.  C. 

97 
97 
97 

P.  C. 

95 
95 
95 

P.  C. 

98 
98 

P.  C. 

87 
89 
93 

97 

85 
78 

95 
90  _ 
90 

98, 
98 
97 

89 
91 
83 

Kind  of  Food. 


Sugars  and 
starches 

Vegetables 

Fruits 

Total  vegetable 
foods  of  mixed 
diet 

Total  food 


Protein. 


P.  C. 


83 
85 


84 
92 


Fat. 


P.  C. 


90 
90 


90 
95 


Car- 
bohy- 
drates. 


P.  C. 

98 
95 
90 


97 

97 


Avalla  - 
blllty  of 
Energy. 


P.  C. 

93 
91 
88 


92 
91 


BUSY    CORNERS-NEW    YORK    AND    LONDON. 

A  COMPARISON  of  seventeen  of  London's  busiest  corners,  as  compared  with  an  equal  number  in  New 
York;  compiled  by  Dr.  John  A.  Harriss,  Special  Deputy  Police  Commissioner,  in  charge  of  traffic: 


Piccadilly,  Ritz  Hotel 28,735 

Gray's  Inn.  Holborn, , 18,858 

Westminster.Bridge 18,691 

London  Bridge.  ....    . 18,387 

Blackf riars  Bfidge .  .i,-. 17,550 

Oxford  Strw.pf,Ox,'«Cir..  16,070 

Gray's  Inn,iHtgh'g;j^pprn.  15,823 

Columbug  Cifcle.!,'. .'/: 39,210 

Broadway  A'^d.^t'. ;  '.\  . . .  1^50 

Central  Pk.W.&  723! .. . .  lg!710 

5th  Ave.  &  424  St,'.  .  . .'. , .  18,800 

6th  Ave.  &  57th  fj'f . ...-;.,.  17,830 

Pier  25,  North  Riyer. .... .  17,512 


LONDON. 

Bishopgate  Hounsditch 13,666 

Vauxhall  Bridge 12,981 

Waterloo  Bridge 12,761 

Park  Road.  Ken.sington 12,680 

Shep.  Bush.  Hool,  Park.  Av.  12,459 
Tower  Bridge 12,233 

NEW  YORK. 

Qiieensboro  Bridge 14.530 

5th  Ave.  &  34th  St 14,360 

Fiatbush  &  4th  Aves 13.075 

Broadway  &  86th  St 13,042 

Broadway  &  34th  St 12,800 

4th  Ave.  &  23d  St 12,365 


Kensington  Rd.,  Q'ns  Gate  12,004 
London  Road,  Walswortb.   12,262 
Putney  Bridge. . , .  .^  . .... .   11,077 

High  St.,  Camden  "ToWlii .  iO,515 

Total. , . .  .n '. . . .  d. .  ^ n...  .266,792 

Park  Ave.'  &  60th  St'. '. .'. '. '.  12,220 

8th  Ave.  &  llOth  St.  .;. . .  11,664 

Madison  Ave.  &  44th  St.. .  11,560 

7th  Ave.  &  125th  St.  ; . . . .  10,565 

Total 274,285 


Lafayette  &  Bleecker  Sts.  .    16.412 

'-■  > —  I 

London  rated  on  basis  of  number  of  vehicles  passing  in  10  hours — New  York  in  12  hours. 
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Facts  About  the  Earth. 


FACTS    ABOUT    THE    EARTH. 


(Revised  by  the  National  Geographic  Society  of  Washington,  D.  C  , 

estimates.) 


from  the  latest  available  figures  and 


The  superficial  area  of  the  eartn  is  196,940.000  square  miles — 140,295,000  square  miles  of  water  and 
56.255,000  square  miles  of  land.  The  three  gieat  oceans  comorise  the  Atlantic,  41,321,000  square  miles: 
Pacific,  68,634,000  square  miles,  and  Indian,  29,430,000  square"  miles.  There  are  about  1,000,000  square 
miles  of  lake  and  river  surface  on  the  land,  and  1,910,000  square  miles  of  islands  in  tbe  seas.  The  diameter 
of  the  earth  at  the  equator  Is  7,926  miles,  and  through  the  poles  7,899.6  miles.  The  average  elevation  of 
the  land  above  sea  level  is  2,300  feet  The  average  depth  of  the  ocean  below  sea  level  is  12,600  feet  The 
deepest  place  in  the  ocean  yet  found  is  off  Mindanao,  Philippine  Islands,  3*,0S8  feet.  The  highest  moun- 
tain is  Mount  Everest,  in  the  Himalayas,  29,002  feet.  This  gives  a  rangeot  61,oy0feet  or  more,  11}-^  miles, 
between  the  bottom  of  the  oceans  and  the  tpp  of  the  land 

AREA    AND    POPULATION    OF    THE    EARTH    BY   .CONTINENTS. 


Continental 
Divisions. 

Area  in 
Square 
Miles. 

Inhabitants 

CONTINENTAl, 

Divisions 

Area  in 
Square 
Miles. 

Inhabitants. 

Number 

PerSq 
Mile 

Number 

PerSq. 
Mile^ 

Africa 

11,622,619 
8,589,257 
7,570  015 

17,206,000 

142,751,000 

140,084,000 

56,337,775 

872.522,000 

12.3 
16  3 

7  4 
50.7 

Australasia     .    .    . 
Europe. . .    . 
Polar  Regions    .. 
Total 

3,312,613 
3,872,561 
5,081.935 

57,255,000 

16.228,591 
464,681,000 

4  9 

Amerjca,  N.    .    .    . 

America,  S 

Asia 

120 

1,692,604,366    29  6 ' 

The  best  estimates  ot  the  earth's  area  place  the  fertile  region.",  at  29,000,000  square  miles;  steppes  at 
14,000,000  square  miles:  deserts  at  4,861,000  square  miles:  and  polar  regions  at  6,970,000  square  miles. 

The  population  of  the  earth  at  the  death  of  Emperor  Augustus,  estimated  by  Bodio,  was  54,000,000. 
The  population  of  Europe  hardly  exceeded  50  000  000  before  the  fifteenth  century  — Mulftatl.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  earth,  at  its  present  ratio  of  gain   will 'be  about  4,000,000,000  in  2014. 

The  proportion  of  females  to  each  1,000  males  in  1910  was:  United  States  934;  England  1,068;  Ger- 
many, 1,026.     In  France  (1901).  1.033. 

HIGHEST    AND    LOWEST    CONTINENTAL    ALTITUDES. 


Ele- 

Below 

Continents 

HIGHEST   POINT. 

vation 
(Ft). 

Lowest  Point. 

Sea  Level 

(Ft.) 

North  America 

Mount  McKinley.  Alaska 

20,300 

Death  Valley,  C;aIilornia 

•       276 

South  America  . 

Mount  Aconcagua.  Chile-Argentina 

23.080 

Sea  level 

Europe 

Mont  Blanc,  France .- 

15.782 

Caspian  Sea,  R\issua  .    . 

88 

Asia 

Mount  Everest,  India-China 

29,002 

Dead  Sea,  Paiestiue 

1.290 

Africa 

Kibo  Peak,  East  Africa   

19,320 

Desert  of  Sahara 

150 

Australia 

Mount  Kosciusko,  New  South  Wales.. 

7.328 

Lake fTorreus.  South  Australia. 

25 

POPULATION    OF   THE    EARTH    ACCORDING    TO    RACE. 


Race 

Location. 

Number. 

Race. 

Location. 

'Number.  . 

Indo-Germanic    or 
Aryan  (white) 

Mongolian  or  Tu- 
ranian (yellow 
and  brown) .     . . 

Semitic  (white) .  .  . 

Negro  and  Bantu 
,  (black) 

Europe.     America. 
Persia,   India, 
Australia.   . 

Asiii       

Africa,  Arabia,  etc. 

Af'.ica 

796,000,000 

630,000,000 
70,000,000 

•134.000,000 

Malay  and  Poly- 
nesian (brown).. 

American  Indian, 
North  and  South 
(red  and  half- 
breeds)        .    . 

Australasia 

35,000,000 
27,000,000 

Total 

1,692,000,000 

POPULATION    ENGAGED    IN    INDUSTRIAL   OCCUPATIONS. 
The  following  table  gives  the  percentages  of  total     occupied    population    for 
groups  in  the  eight  leading  Industrial  countries  prior  to  the  war: 


the    principal 


Great 

France. 

Ger- 

A>1S- 

Hun- 

Italy. 

Bel- 

United 

Occupation  Group. 

Britain. 

many. 

trla 

gary. 

glum. 

States. 

Agriculture 

12  66 

41   42 

35   11 

60  80 

70  15 

■  59.06 

21  90 

Commercial  occupations 

U   39 

6   54 

6  30 

a.  34 

2.66 

3.43 

11.79 

Conveyance    of    men,   -goods 

and  messages 

8  20 

2.89 

2.89 

1   70 

1.55 

3.12 

2  03 

Mines  and  quarries 

5.00 

1.59 

3   25 

1   56 

.78 

.89 

6  46 

gcsfe 

Metals,  machines.  Implements 

c,u  o 

and  conveyances 

7   89 

4.35 

6  99 

2   78, 

2.15 

2.14 

5.95 

a.—  O 

Building   and    works   of   con- 

(U«n 

sttuctloni 

6   77  . 

4   20 

6.99 

2  96 

1   48 

5.02 

7.28 

'    (/Jo 

TextUe  Jabrfcs .  ....... 

6:92 

4   55 

3  75 

3   26 

37 

4. SI 

6.86 

Dress ;  . ,,,....,.... •.'..'     7 .  23 

8.05 

5.39 

3,92 

2.85 

6.64 

7.86 

A  distsact  classification  adopted  by  United  States  Census  Bureau  based  on  1910  census  JS'.aa  follows: 
All  occupations;  3§.i67.336  (consisting  of  30.091.564  males  and  8.075,772  females)  witb  per  cent,  in  paren- ■ 
theses  showing  distribution  of  total.  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  aiiimal  husbanary,  il2.659i203  (33  2), 
extraotlop  of  mlrterals,  904,824.  (2.5):  manufacturing  and  mechanical- industries.  10;&58,881  (37.9);  trans- 
portatiohv  2i6S7,671  (6.9) :  trade,  3,6il4,670  (9.5);  public  service  (not  elsewhere  classified).  459,291  (1.2); 
professional  service,  1,663,569  (4.4);  domestic  and  personal  service,  3,772,174  (9.9);  clerical  occupations, 
1.737,053  (4:6). 

-  FRENCH   VITAL   STATISTICS. 

•    (Compiled  from  official  sources.    Does  not  Include  battle  deaths,) 


Marriages . 
Births . . . . . 


1913. 

1914 

109,011 
594,222 

1915 

1916 

1917. 

247,880 
604,811 

75,32' 
387,806 

108,562 
315,087 

1.58,508 
343,319 

Deaths. ... 


1913.  I  1914i  r  1915-   1916.   1917. 


587.445  647,549 


655,146 


607,742 


613,148 


Population  of  States  and  Countries. 
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l^opulation  of  .Stattis  antr  Countries, 

(With  their  area  and  capitals.) 


cotjntbt  or 

State. 


Abyasinla 

Aden 

Afghanistan 

Atrica,  Brit.  E .  . 

Ger.  E. .  . 

Ital.  E. .  . 

Portug.  E 
"       Equal.  Fr 

Ger.  S.W. 
"      So.  Brie.. 


West  Brit. 
"     Ft.. 


Alabama  .    .    . 

Alaska 

Albania  .... 

Alberta      

Aleutian    Is.     (See 

Algeria 

Alsace      ^ 

Amur 

Annam 

Andaman  and  Nico- 
bara  Isles.    .    .    . 

Andorra 

Angola,  Kabinda... 

Anhalt 

Antigua 

Arabia  

Argentina 
Arizona 

Arkansas 

Arme'ia,  Kurd'an . 
Ascension  Is 
Ashanti  .... 

Asia  Minor 

Assam 

Astrakhan 

Athabasca 

Australia 

Austria 

Azores 

Baden 

Bahamas 

Bahrein  Isles. .    . 

Balearic  Isles 

Balucliistan 

Barbados 

Baroda 

Basutoland 

Bavaria 

Bechuanaland 

Belgium     

Bengal 

Bermudas 

Bessarabia 

Bhutan      

Bohemia        

Bokhara     

Bolivia 

Bombay  Presidency 
Bombay  .    . .;   . 

Borneo 

Bosnia,  Herzego'na 

Brazil ...  . . 

British  Columbia... 
British  Empire .  i  .:• 
Brunei  .  .i-. . .  .■ 

Brunswick.  ^;  .^'.'-. 
Bukowlna  . . .  .■ 

Bulgaria     

Burma 

California        

Cambodia     , 

Campeche 

Canada        \ . 

Canary  Isles  .  .  . 
Cape  Breton  Is. . . . 
Cape  Province 


Square 
Miles. 


350,000 

80 

245,000 

182,000 

384,180 

(See  Eri 

(See  Mo 

(See  Co 

322,450 

(See  Ba 

land,  R 

land) . 

(See   Ni 

Coast, 

Leone) 

(See   Se 

Ivory 

French 

Niger', 

51,279 

590,884 

12,000 

257,000 

Alaska) 

1,120,000 

3,197 

203,000 

52,100 

3,143 
191 

480,000 

888 

108 

1,200,000 

1,131,841 

113,810 

52,525 

71,990 

34 

11,000 

199,272 

53,015 

91,042 

251,300 

3,063,041 

134,634 

922 

'   5,823 

4,404 

300 

1,935 

132,000 

166 

8,182 

10,300 

29,286 

275,000 

11,400 

78,699 

193 

17,143 

20,00Q 

20,065 

83,000 

570,000 

123,059 

75,993 

290,000 

:    19.768 

3,300,000 

.390,344 

13,123,712 

-i;r-'4,000 

'•     ■Ji418 

4,033 

42,000 

230.839 

■155?652 

.  ■.  45v000 

■   18,087 

3,730,000 

2,807 

3,975 

276,966 


Popu- 
lation. 


8,000,000 

46,165 

6,380,500 

4,000,000 

7,650,000 

trea). 

zambiqu 

ngo,  Fren 

95,000 

sutoland, 

hodesia, 

geria,  Ga 
Ashanti 

negal,  Fr 
Coast,  D 
Sudan  u 
and  Mau 

2,138,093 

64,356 

2,000,000 

496,117 

2,000 

5,600,000 

1,150,000 

1,500,000 

5,200,000 

25,459 

5,231 

5,000,000 

331,128 

35,073 

3,000,000 

8,000,000 

204,354 

1,574,449 

2,470,900 

196 

3,000,000 

10,186,900 

6.713,635 

1,427,500 

6,615 

5,000,000 

29,000,000 

242,611 

2,142,833 

55,944 

110,000 

-330,167 

1,100,000 

171,982 

1,055,935 

350,000 

6,887,291 

126,000 

7,500,000 

45,483,077 

20,215 

2,686,600 

250,000 

6,769.548 

1,250,000 

3,000,000 

19,672,642 

16,113,042 

1,800,000 

1,898,379 

22,000,000 

396,800 

435,000,000 

30,000 

494,339 

800,098 

4,500,000 

12,115,217 

2,377,549 

1,634,252 

86,661 

7,250,000 

419,809 

122,084 

2,564,965 


Capital  or 
Chief  City. 


Adis  Ababa. 

Aden. 

Kabul. 

Mombasa. 

Daressalam. 

ue). 

ch). 

Windhuk. 

Bechuana- 

and       Swazl- 


mbia, 
and 


Gold 
Sierra 


ench   Guinea, 
a  h  o  m  e'y  , 
pper  Senegal- 
ritanea ) . 
Montgomery. 
Juneau. 
Scutari. 
Edmonton. 
Juneau. 
Algiers. 
Strassburg. 
Tsitsihar. 
Hue. 

Port  Blair. 

Andorra. 

St.  P.  de  Lou. 

Dessau. 

Antigua. 

Damascus. 

Buenos  Aires 

Phoenix. 

Little  Rock. 


Georgetown. 
Kumasi. 


Shillong. 

Astrakhan. 

Dunvegan. 

Melbourne. 

Vienna.  ^ 

Angra. 

Karlsruhe. 

Nassau. 

Moharek. 

Palma. 

Quetta. 

Bridgetown. 

Baroda. 


Munich. 

Vryburg. 

Brussels. 

Calcutta. 

Hamilton. 

Kishinev. 

Punakha. 

Prague. 

Bokhara. 

La  Paz. 

Bombay. 

Sandakan. 

Sarajevo. 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Victoria. 

London. 

Brunei. 

Brunswick. 

Czernowitz. 

Sofia. 

Rangoon. 

Sacramento. 

Pnom-penh. 

Campeche. 

Ottawa. 

Santa  Criiz. 

Sydney. 

Cape  Town. 


Country  or 
State. 


Cape  Verde  Isles 
Caucasus.  .  ." 

Celebes      

Ceylon 

Channel  Islands . . 

Chihuahua      

Chile  

China 

Chosen,  Korea .  .  . 

Christmas  Is 

Cochln-Chlna 

Cocos-Keellng  Isles 
Colorado  .... 

Colombia     

Congo,  Belgian  . . . 

French.  .  .  . 

Connecticut      .... 

Corsica     

Costa  Rica        .... 

Courland 

Crete  

Croatia,  Slavonla . . 

Cuba        

Curacao     

Cyprus  . .  .• 

Cyrenaica,  Tripoli 

Dahomey 

Dalmatia 

Danish  West  Indies, 
(Virgin  Isles)    .  . 

Delaware     

Denmark 

Dist.  of  Columbia . . 

Dominica 

Din-ango 

Dutch  E   Indies .  .  . 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

England 

Eritrea 

Esthonla 

Ethiopia,  Abyssinia 

Faroe  Isles 

Falkland  Isles 

Fed.  Malay  States 

Fiji 

Flanders,  West  . . . 
East.  .  .  . 

Florida 

Formosa,  Taiwan . . 

France 

French  Indo-China 

Galicia 

Gambia 

Georgia 

Ger.  Em.,  Europe, 
as  it  was  in  1913. 

Gibraltar     

Goa 

Gold  Coast 

Gozo  Is 

Greece 

Greenland      

Guam ». . 

Guatemala 

Guernsey 

Guiana,  British...  . 

Dutch . .    . 

French 

Guianea,  French. . . 

Portugese. 

Spanish.    . 

Hamburg 

Hawaii 

Haytl 

Hedjaz 

Hesse .  . 

Holland     

Honduras 

Honduras,  British. , 

Hong  Kong 

Hungary 

Hyderabad 

Iceland 

Idaho . . ; 


Square 
Miles. 


1,475 

85,708 

49,390 

25,332 

70 

87,802 

295,000 

4,300,000 

84,739 

81 

20,000 


103,658 

462,000 

909.654 

669,000/ 

4,820 

3,366 

23,000 

10,435 

2,950 

16,421 

44,178 

212 

3,584 

410,000 

58,000 

4,956 

138 

1,965 

15,500 

60 

18,750 

42,272 

735,000 

116,530 

363,181 

50,874 

45,800 

7,605 

350,000 

515 

7,500 

27,506 

7,083 

1,249 

1,158 

54,861 

13,944 

207,100 

256,000 

30,32i 

4,00u 

58,725 

208,730 

2 

'    1,469 

80,000 

27 

43,522 

830,000 

225 

47,500 

25 

89,480 

46,060 

32,000 

95,000 

13,940 

12,000 

160 

6,449 

10,200 

97,000 

2,966 

12,761 

44,275 

44,275 

390 

125,400 

82,698 

40,497 

83,354 


Popu- 
lation. 


150,000 
719,600 
415,999 
547,000 

97,000 
405,707 
,000,000 
000,000 
,278,389 
700 
,050,785 
749 
799,024 
,475,000 
,005,465 
,000,000 
,114,7.56 
295,589 
441,000 
812,300 
336,151 
621,954 
,150,000 

30,000 
299,000 
000,000 
900,000 
645,666 


Capital  or 
Chief  City. 


Porto  Grande 
Tiflls. 
Celebes. 
Colombo. 


Chihuahua. 
Santiago. 
Peking. 
Seul. 


Saigon. 


Denver. 
Bogota. 
Boma. 


26,051 

202,323 

2,800,000 

331,069 

700,000 

436,147 

48,000,000 

1,300,000 

12,600,000 

34,045,290 

450,000 

512,500 

8,000,000 

19,600 

3,275 

1,036,999 

139,541 

874,135 

1,120,335 

921,618 

2,729,965 

40,000,000 

16,990,229 

8,211,780 

U6,000 

2,609,121 

65,000,000 

16,000 

515,7V2 

1,400,000 

20,000 

5,000,000 

13,460 

13,916 

2,000,000 

40,477 

296,000 

91,622 

49,000 

1,808,893 

-    290,000 

200,009 

.   1,075,420 

191,909 

2,000,000 

300,000 

1,282,051 

6,600,000 

553,446 

650,000 

440,000 

21,000,000 

12,374,676 

86,500 

325,594 


Hartford. 

Ajaccio. 

San  Jose. 

Mitau. 

Candia. 

A  gram. 

Havana. 

Willemstad. 

Nicosia. 

Bengazi. 

Porto  Novo. 

Zara. 

St.  Thomas. 

Dover. 

Copenhagen. 


San  Domingo. 

Durango. 

Batavia. 

Quito. 

Cairo. 

London. 

Massowa; 

Reval. 

Adis  Ababa 

Thornshawn. 

Stanley. 


Suva. 

Bruges. 

Ghent. 

Tallahassee. 

Tamsul. 

Po-ris. 

Ha-noi. 

Corunna. 

Bathurst. 

Atlanta. 

Berlin. 

Gibraltar. 

New  Goa. 

Accra. 

Rabato. 

Athens. 

Godhavn. 

Guam. 

New  Guate'a. 

St.  Pet.-le-Pt. 

Georgetown, 

Parlmartbo, 

Cayenne. 

Konakry. 

Bissau.     - 

Santa  Isabel. 


Honolulu. 

P't-au-Prlnce. 

Mecca. 

Darmstadt. 

The  Hague. 

Tegucigalpa. 

Baiize. 

Victoria. 

Budapest. 

Hyderabad. 

Reykjavik. 

Boise. 
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foyulation  of  States  and  Countries— Continued. 


Country  or 
State. 


lUinols 

India 

Indiana  — 

Indo-China 

Iowa 

Ireland 

Isle  of  Man 

Italy 

Ivory  Coaat 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Java  and  Madura . . 

Jersey,  lale 

Johore    

Kamchatka 

Kainerun 

Kansas 

Kasfimir 

Keewatin.. ., 

Kentucky 

Khiva 

Khorassan     .  . . 

Klau-Chau .  ■  . 

Kongo  (Congo), Fr, 
Korea,  Chosen .  .  . 

Kuril  Isl ■  • 

Kui'destan.Armenia 

Labrador    

Laccadlve  Isles 
Leeward  Isles     ■    . 

Liberia 

Liechtenstein 

Liguria 

Lippe 

Livonia 

Lombardy 

Lorraine 

Louisiana 

Lubeck  

Luxembiirg 

Macao 

Madagascar 

Madras 

Madura,  Java     . . 

Maine 

Malay  States  Fed. 

Malta 

Manchuria . . . 

Manitoba 

Maritime  Provinces 
Martinique    .... 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . .   . 
Mauritania.    . 

Mauritius 

Meckl'b'g-Schwenn 
MeckVb'g-Strelltz 
Mesopotamia    .  .  . 

Mexico 

Michigan 

Minnesota  . .  . 
Miquelon . 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Madeira  Isles    '    . 
Molucca  Isles 

Monaco 

Mongolia         .    ... 

Montana 

Montenegro . . . 

Morocco 

Mitizamblque 

IVfefSore 

Niaitsi. 

Nebraska '.     

Nepal.-.-.  :..:...  i  . 
Netherlands  . .  ^J  •; 

Nevada ' '.  ' 

New  Brur>6-.^'ick .... 
New  C3,ledonia . .  f; ;' 
Newfouhdlahd .  .  .  .' 

New  Guinea  I  q""- 

Nfew  Hanipshire   .  . 
New  Hebrides . . 
New  Jersey .      ... 

New  Mexico 

New  South  Wales . . 

New  York 

New  Zealand 


Square 
Miles. 


56,043 

1,802,629 

36,045 

309,979 

55,586 

32,586 

230 

110,623 

130,000 

4,207 

140,200 

50,557 


7,500 

502,424 

191,130 

81,774 

84,432 

470,000 

40,181 

24,000 

193 

669,000 

•   84,738 

6,068 

71,990 

120,000 


715 

41,000 

65 

2,038 

469 

17,574 

9,333 

2,400 

45,409 

115 

1,000 

4 

228,000 

10,549 

50,557 

29,895 

24,800 

U8 

364,000 

251,832 

720,000 

■383 

9,941 

8,039 

344,967 

720 

5,068 

1,131 

143,230 

769,000 

57,480 

80,838 

83 

46,362 

68,727 

314 

21,500 

8 

1,076,000 

146,201 

5,800 

193,000 

293,580 

29,475 

35,290 

76,808 

54,000 

:  -J  12,761 

109,821 

■  27,985 

7,650 

■  42,734 
'     90,540 

152,000 

9,031 

6,100 

7,514 

122.503 

309,460 

■  47,654 

i<B,000 


Popu- 
lation. 


5,638,591 

315,156,000 

2,700,876 

16,600,000 

2,224,771 

4,390,219 

60,000 

35,000,000 

1,690,000 

831,383 

75,500,000 

36,035,435 

51,898 

180,417 

41,400 

2,650,000 

1,672,545 

3,158,126 

8,546 

2,289,905 

646,000 

"l84,o'o5 

9,000,000 

16,278,389 

2i470,9b6 

4.073 

10,600 

127,193 

2,000,000 

10,716 

1,269,506 

150,937 

1,778,500 

4,790,473 

600,000 

1,658,388 

116  599 

260,000 

74,866 

3,512,690 

4,811,841 

36,035,435 

'    742,371 

800.000 

224,000 

14,917,000 

553,860 

223,336 

193,087 

1,295,346 

3,366.416 

600,000 

370,000 

639.9.58 

106,442 

2,000,000 

16,000,000 

2,810,173 

2,075,708 

443 

1,797,114 

3,293,335 

169,777 

430,850 

22,956 

3,000,000 

376,053 

500,000 

4,500,1)00 

362,724 

5,806,193 

1,194,043 

1,192,214 

5,639,092 

6,600,000 

81,875 

351,889 

50.600 

252,836 

350,000 

200,000 

430,572 

70,000 

2,537,167 

327,301 

1,646,734 

9,113,614 

1,200,000 


Capital  or 
Chlel  City 


Springfield. 

Delhi. 

Indianapolis 

Hanoi. 

Des  Moines. 

DubUn. 

Douglas. 

Rome. 

BingervlUe. 

Kingston. 

Tokyo.  " 

Batavia.  i 

St.  Helier. 

Johore  Bahru 

Fetropavl'sk 

Buea. 

Topeka. 

Serinagur. 

Keewatin. 

Frankfort. 

Khiva. 

Meshed. 

Tsingtau. 

Libreville. 

Seoul. 

Diarbekr. 
Bat.  Harbor. 


St.  John. 

Monrovia. 

Vaduz. 

Genoa. 

Detmold. 

Riga. 

Milan. 

Metz. 

Baton  Rouge. 

Lubeck. 

Luxemburg. 

Macao. 

Tananarivo. 

Madras. 

Bankalan. 

Augusta. 

Kuaia  Lump . 

Valetta. 

Mukden. 

Winnipeg. 

Vladivostok 

Saint  Pierre. 

Annapolis. 

Boston. 

Morocco. 

Port  Louis. 

Schwerln. 

New  Strelitz. 

Bagdad. 

Mexico. 

Lansing 

St  Paul 


Jaclison. 

Jefferson  City 

Funchal. 

Ternate. 

Monaco. 

Urga. 

Helena. 

Cettlnje. 

Fez. 

Lour'coMarq 

Mysore. 

Pieterm'b'g. 

Lincoln. 

Khatmandu. 

The  Hague. 

Carson  City. 

Frederieton. 

Noumea. 

St.  Johns. 

Rabaul. 
Concord. 


Trenton. 
Santa  Fe. 
Sydney 
Albany. 
WeUing;ton. 


Country  or 
State. 


Squajie  t 
Miles. 


Nicaragua 

Nlireria  ^  ^iorthern 
iNigena  ^  southern. 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota. 

N.W.  Territories. . 

Norway 

Nova    Scotia    with 

Cape  Breton 

Nyaaaaland. ...... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.  ....... 

Oldenburg 

Oman   

Ontario 

Orange  Free  State. 

Oregon   

Orkney  Isles 

Panama 

Canal  Zone 

Papua . 

Paraguay 

Pemba  Isl 

Pennsylvania ....   . 

Persia 

Peru 

Pescadores  Isles .  . . 

Philippines 

Piedmont 

Podolia 

Poland,  Russian . . . 

Porto  Rico 

Portugal 

Prince  Edward  Isl . 

Prussia .' 

Punjab,  India 

Quebec 

Queensland 

Rajputana 

Reuss-Elder  Bro.   . 

"      Junior    '■  .  . 

Rtiode  Island 

Rhodesia 

Rio  deOro,  Adra... 
Roumania   . 

Russia 

Sahara  Desert . . . 

"       French .... 
St  Croix  Is  ,S  Cruz 

St.  Helena 

St.  Pierre,  Mique'n 
St.  Tiiomas  Isl 

Sakhalin  Island 

Solomon  Isles 

Salvador 

Samoa 

Sandwich  Is ,  Haw'i 
San  Marino ... 

Santo  Domingo 

Sarawak . . 

Sardinia   

Saskatchewan .    ... 

Saxe-AItenburg 

Saxe-Gob'g-Gotha.. 
Saxe-Meiningen .  .  . 

Saxe- Weimar 

Saxony 

Schaumb'g-Lippe.  . 
Sehlesvvlg-Holstein . 
Schw'  zl)'g-  Rudol'd  t 
Schw'zb'g-Sonders . 
Scilly  Isles  ... 

Scotland 

Senegal , . . . 

Senegambia 

Serbia 

Seychelles, 

Shetlan4  isl^  .... 
Slam..  .'. .  ... 
Siberia.  .'.•.; .-.    ... 

Sicily ',:..    . 

Sierra  Leone'.  . 

Sikkim 

Silesia 

Slavonia-Croatia  . 

f  Br. 
Somallland 


Popu- 
lation. 


Fr 
It.... 

Sonora 

Soudan.Ang-Egypt. 


5f,7eO 

255,700 

78,000 

45.740 

70,I8S 

1,242,224 

I24,4(» 

20,907 

39.073 

40,T40 

69.414 

2,482 

82,000 

407,263 

50,389 

95,607 

376 

31,890 

436 

300,000 

97,700 

380 

44,832 

630,000 

680,026 

47 

114,400 

U.3ai 

16,224 

43.804 

3,435 

35,500 

2,133 

136.075 

36,551 

703,653 

670,500 

128,987 

122 

319 

1,067 

450,000 

73,000 

52,700 

8,770,703 

2,000,000 

924,160 

83 

47 

93 

33 

29,400 

16,950 

7,225 

1,050 

6,449 

33 

18,750 

50,000 

•      9,299 

251,700 

511 

764 

S53 

1,388 

5,856 

469 

7,340 

363 

333 

9 

30,405 

74,000 


34,0Qft 
15D 

550 


4,831,882 

9,935 

34,000 

~3,8t8 

I,98S 

16i,421 

69,008 

46»300, 

1391430 

7ff.633 

900,000 


600,000 
10,000,000 
7,000,000 
2,206,287 

577,056 

17,196 

2,400,000 

492,338 

1,140,000 

4,767,121 

1,657,155 

483,042 

550,000 

2,580,252 

528,174 

672,765 

25,896 

400,000 

21,707 

7,50,000 

800,000 

83,130 

7,665,111 

10,000,000 

3,530,000 

'9',dob,ooo 

3,503,626 

4,127,600 

12,247,600 

1.118,012 

6,000,000 

93,728 

40.165,219 

4,424,398 

2.316,417 

605,813 

10,530,432 

72,769 

152,752 

542,610 

1,750,000 

12,000 

7,200,000 

180,000,000 

450,000 

18,590 

3,500 

6,500 

11,012 

28,113 

200,000 

1,300  000 

■     37,6,50 

191,909 

12,000 

700.000 

650,000 

880,803 

647,835 

216,128 

257,177 

278,762 

417,149 

4,806,661 

150,937 

1,621,004 

100,702 

89,917 

2,096 

4,760,904 

1,250,509 


Capital  or 
Chief  City. 


Managua. 
}  Old  Cal'b'r 
Raleigh. 
Bismarck. 
Regfna. 
Chris  tiania. 

Halifax. 

Zomba. 

Columbus. 

Okta.  City. 

Oldenburg. 

Muscat. 

Toronto. 

Bloemfontein 

Satem. 

Kirkwall. 

Panama.  . 


Christ 'sted. 
Jamestown. 
St.  PieiTe 
Char.  Amalie. 


^  .23,000 
'^;26,'410 


220,000    .8,150,000  Bangkok. 


tO,377,9!» 
.1 3,793,463 

i,loo,oeaj 

-  87,920 
756,9':? 

2,621,954 
300,000 
208,000 
450,000 
265,3S3 


Asuncion. 


Harrieburg. 

Teheran. 

Lima. 

Manila. 

Turin. 

Kam'tz-Pod. 

Warsaw. 

Manila. 

Lisbon. 

Chariot' town. 

Berlin. 

Lahore. 

Quebec. 

Brisbane 

Jaipur 

Greiz. 

.Schleiz.         ' 

Providence. 

Salisbury. 

Rio  de  Oro. 

Bucharest 

Petrograd 


San  Salvador. 
Apia. 
Honolulu. 
San  Marino. 
San  Domingo 
Sarawak 
Cagllari. 
Battlelord. 
Altenbvirg. 
Cob'g-Gotha. 
Meiningen. 
Weimar. 
Dresden. 
Bueckebm-g. 
Schleswig. 
Rudolstadt. 
Sond'hausen . 
Hugh  Town. 
Edinburgh. 
St;  Louis, 
'Dakar 
5,0O0,0QalBelgraije; 

Pt.  Victoria. 
Lerwick. 


Omsk. 

Palermo. 

Freetown. 

Tumlong. 

Breslau. 

Agram. 

Berbera. 

Jibuti. 

Barava. 

HermoBlHo.' 


2,poe,OOOlKiartum. 
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POPULATION  OF  STATES  AND  COUNTRIES — Contlnved. 


Country  or 
State. 


South  Africa,  U.  ol 
Soutli  Carolina .  . . 
South  Daliota. ... 
South  Georgia .... 

Spain 

Spltzbergen  (isles) . 

Steppes 

Straits  Settlement. 

Sudan 

Sumatra 

Surinam,  D.  Gui'a. 

Swaziland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Tahiti 

Taiwan,  Formosa  . 

Tasmania 

Tennessee 

Texas   

Tibet 

Timor 

Tobago 

Togo 

Tonga  (Friendly)  Is 

Tonking 

Trans-Caucasia . . . 
Transvaal    . 

Trinidad 

Tripoli,  Cyrenaica 

Tunis 

Turltestan,  Chinese 


Square 
Miles 


473,075 

30.495 

76.868 

1,000 

196,700 

No  est 

710,905 

1,660 

984,520 

159,739 

46,060 

6,536 

172,900 

15,950 

114,530 

1,544 

13,944 

26,215 

41,687 

262,398 

500,000 

17,698 

114 

33,700 

250 

46,400 

95,405 

110,430 

1,754 

410,000 

46,300 

580,000 


Popu- 
lation. 


5,973,394 

1,515,400 

583,888 

None. 

20,500,000 


4,017,020 

700,000 

3,000,000 

4,029,865 

91,622 

99,959 
5,500,000 
3,800,000 
3,675,100 

30,600 
2,729,965 
191,211 
2,184,789 
3,896,542 
8,000,000 
950,067 

18,750 
1,400,000 

23,727 
6,119,720 
7,509,500 
1,686,212 
333,553 
1,000,000 
1,800,000 
2,500.000 


Capital  or 
Chief  City. 


Columbia. 
Pierre. 


Madrid. 


Omsk. 

Singapore. 

Khartoum. 


Paramaribo. 

Bremersdorp 

Stockh'olm. 

Berne. 

Damascus. 

Papeete. 


Hobart. 

Nashville. 

Austin. 

Lhasa. 

Dilli. 

Scarborough. 

Lome. 

Nukualofa. 

Ha-nol. 


Pretoria. 

Trinidad. 

Tripoli. 

Tunis 

Khami. 


country  or 
State. 


Turkey,  Asia 

Europe.  .  . 

Africa. .  . . 

Tuscany 

Tutuila  Is 

Tyrol  &  Vorarlberg 

Uganda 

Ukraiuia 

Ungava 

Union  of  So.  Africa. 

United  Kingdom  of 

Gt.  Brit ,  Ireland 

United  States .    ... 

Uruguay 

Utah 

Venezuela 

Vermont 

Victoria 

Virginia 

Virgin  Isles 

Waldeck 

Wales 

Washington 

Weihalw£i 

West  Vlfginla.    ... 

Windward  Isles 

Wisconsin 

Wurttemberg 

Wyoming 

Yucatan 

Yukon  Territory . . 
Zanzibar 


Square 
Miles. 


700,000 
65,000 
400,000  J 
9,302 
77 
11,312 
223,500 
200.000 
351,780 
473,075 

121,633 

3,026,788 

72,200 

82,184 

393,976 

9,124 

87,884 

40,262 

138 

433 

7,446 

66,836 

300 

24,022 

516 

55,256 

7,534 

97,594 

35,200 

207,076 

1,020 


Popu- 
lation. 


25,000,000 

2,787,765 
5,885 

1,130,534 

2,500,000 

30,000,000 

5,113 

5,973,394 

46,080,000 

103,500,473 

1,400.000 

373.351 

2,848,000 

355,956 

1,315,551 

2,061,612 

26,051 

61,707 

2,025,202 

1,141,990 

160,000 

1,221,119 

157,264 

2,333,860 

2,437,574 

145,965 

314,087 

8,512 

200,000 


Capital  or 
Chief  City. 


Constan'ople. 

Florence. 
Pango  Pango, 
Innsbruck. 
Entebbe. 
Kiev. 


Cape  Town. 

London. 

Wasliington. 

Montevideo. 

Salt  Lake  C'y 

Caracas. 

Montpeller. 

Melbourne. 

Richmond. 


Arolsen. 

Cardiff. 

Olympia. 

Weihaiwel. 

Charleston. 

St.  Georges. 

Madison. 

Stuttgart. 

Cheyenne. 

Merida. 

Dawson. 

Zanzibar. 
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Cities. 

Pop'lat'n 

Cities. 

Pop'lat'n 

Cities. 

Pop'lat'n 

New  York,  N.Y.    .    .    . 

4,766,883 
2,185,283 
1,549,008 
687,029 
670,585 
560,663 
558,485 
533,905 
465,766 
423,715 
416,912 
373,857 
363,591 
347  469 
339,075 
331,069 
319,198 
301,408 
267,779 
248,381 
237,194 
233,650 
224,326 
223.928 
218,149 
214,744 
213,381 
207,214 
181  511 
168,497 
154,839 
150,174 
145,986 
137,249 

New  Haven,  Ct 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa     

133,605 

132,683 

131,105 

129,867 

127,628 

125,600 

124,096 

119,295 

116,577 

112,571 

110,364 

106,294 

104,839 

104,402 

102,054 

100,253 

98,915 

96,815 

96,652 

96,614 

96,071 

94,538 

92,777 

92,104 

89,366 

88,926 

87,411 

86,368 

85,892 

83,743 

82,331 

79,803 

79,066 

78,800 

Duluth,  Minn. , 

78,446 

Chicago,  111. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

77  403 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy,  N.  Y 

77,236 
76,813 

Boston,  Mass 

Cleveland,  Ohio  .- 

Baltimore,  Md     

Richmond,  Va 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Omaha,  Neb 

Utica,  N.  Y :.. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Fort  Worth,  Tex ; 

Waterbury,  Ct 

74,419 
73,409 
73,312 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich..    . 

Nashvlile,  Tenn 

Lowell,  Mass 

73,141 

Detroit,  Mich     

Buflalo,  N.  Y     

San  Fvancisco,  Cal 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Schenectady,  N.Y 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Evansville,  Ind 

Akron,  Ohio   

72,826 
70,324 
70,063 
69,647 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Bridgeport,  Ct 

69,067 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La .        ... 

Norfolk,  Va 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 

Peoria,  111 

67,452 
67,105 

Washington,  D.  C 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Hartford,  Ct 

Trenton,  N.  J 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  .  .  . 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Reading,  Pa 

66,950 

Los  ."Vngeles,  Cal    .  . 

Erie  Pa     

66,525 

Minneapolis,  Minn .  . 

Savannah,  Ga 

65,064 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla .  . . 
Harrisburg,  Pa 

64,205 
64,186 

Seattle,  Wash 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Portland,  Me 

63,933 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Providence,  R.  I 

Camden,  N.  J 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  . . 

Dallas,  Tex 

Lynn   Mass      

58,833 
58,571 

Louisville,  Ky 

East  St.  Louis,  ni. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Holyoke,  Mass 

58,547 

Rochester,  N .  Y 

58,157 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Springfield,  Mass 

Wilmington,  Del 

Des  Moines,  la 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Kansas  City,  Kan 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

57,730 

Denver,  Col    

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Brockton,  Mass 

57,699 

Portland,  Ore 

56,878 

Columbus,  Ohio 

55,545 

Toledo,  Ohio ; . . 

JohTistown,  Pa 

55,482 

Atlanta,  Ga.  . 

Passaic,  N.  J 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Covington,  JKy 

64,773 

Oakland,  Cal 

53,684 

Worcester,  Mass.  ...... 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Houston,  Tex 

53,270 

Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

•MORTALITY    AMONG 

WILD 

ANIMALS    IN    CAPTIVITY. 

,  (From  the  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Zoo.) 

Year 

Animals 

.  •■■'   1.            %      1 

Year      Animals 

.  % 

-   Year      Animals 

% 

Ending 

Exhib- 

Deaths. 

Mor- 

Ending 

Exhib- 

Deaths 

Mor- 

Ending 

Exhib- 

Deaths 

Mor- 

Feb. 26. 

ited., 

'■■  '    1=^  ' 

tality. 

Feb.  26. 

ited. 

tality 

Feb.  26. 

ited. 

tality. 

1906     . . . 

1439. 

\    373 

25.9 

19U 

1407 

316 

21.5 

1916 

1630 

381 

23.3 

1907 

1343. 

350 

26.0 

1912 

1513 

358 

23  6 

1917 

1798 

337 

18.1 

1908  .      . 

1439. 

275 

19.1 

1913 

1511 

309 

20  4 

1918 

2019 

451 

22.8 

1909 

1439 

269 

18.6 

1914 

1543 

290 

18.7 

1918,pr 

1837 

392 

21.3 

1910 

1412 

249 

17.6 

1915 

1614        347 

21.5 

Some  wild  animals  are  so  fretful  that  captivity  in  zoological  gardens  shortens  their  lives  materially. 
This^  is  true  of  foxes  and  monkeys..  The  latter  are  liable  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Turtles, 
elephants,  and  snakes  do  not  seem  to  suffer  from  captivity,  perhaps  because  they  are  so  wonderfully  inclined 
to  lone  lives.  There  are  great  differences  in  the  longevity  of  various  kinds  of  fishes.  Change  of  climatic 
conditions  is  chiefly  responsible  in  many  cases. 
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Napoleon  on  Suicide. 


VITAL 

STATISTICS    OF 

CHIEF    AMERICAN    CIT»E.S 

tats 

. 

Death 
Rate 

Birth 
Rate 

Total 

StlH- 
Births 

Death  RatbPeb  M&,ee»Popwt,ATioN 

Death 
Rate 

.  Pul- 

Cao- 

Under 

Place. 

Total 

Per 

Total 

Per 

Still- 

Per 

Ty- 

Lobar- 

mce- 

cer 

1  Year 

Deaths . 

1,000 

Births. 

1,000 

Births 

1,000 

phoid 

Influ- 

Pneu- 

ary 

and 

Per 

Popu- 

Popu- 

Popu- 

Fever. 

enza. 

monta. 

Tuber- 

Sar- 

1.000 

lation  . 

lation  . 

lation. 

culosis 

coma. 

Births. 

N.  Y.  City... 

98,119 

16.71 

138,046 

23.51 

6,793 

1.16 

3 

214 

232 

150 

84 

92 

Chlcaeo 

44,605 

17   18 

63,619 

24.50 

2,669 

1.03 

1 

268 

176 

126 

93 

104r 

Philadelphia  . 

42,925 

25.68 

42,600 

25.48 

2,247 

1.34 

5 

502 

339 

200 

106 

126 

Detroit 

12,913 

14.35 

27,006 

30  00 

1,381 

1.53 

7 

154 

195 

105 

61 

101 

St.  Louis 

13,748 

16.76 

14,630 

17  84 

830 

1  01 

7 

251 

166 

147 

91 

94 

Cleveland . . . 

13,061 

16  12 

21.455 

26  48 

396 

49" 

5 

348 

148 

126 

75 

94 

Boston 

17,445 

22.24 

19,945 

25.43 

828 

1  06 

3 

512 

-  195 

151 

126 

115 

Los  Angeles . . 

9,407 

15.68 

8,849 

214.75 

2.56 

.43 

3 

334 

67 

174 

108 

77 

Pittsburgh.  .  . 

15,219 

25.65 

15,470 

26.07 

874 

1.47 

10 

87 

470 

116 

129 

San  Francisco. 

10,039 

20  08 

8,466 

16.93 

324 

65 

4 

479 

133 

164 

i38 

57 

Buffalo 

9,933 

20.88 

13,970 

29  37 

535 

1.12 

8 

394 

173 

150 

102 

121 

Newarlt,  N.  J 

8,483 

19.73 

11,601 

26  98 

535 

1  24 

3 

322 

239 

159 

77 

105 

Washington .  . 
New  OrlQana. . 

9,582 

22.95 

8,221 

19.69 

612 

1.23 

11 

486 

194 

155 

100 

HI 

9,909 

25.47 

7,762 

19.95 

529 

1  36 

20 

415 

268 

277 

98 

123 

Minneapolis. . 

5,416 

14.13 

8,684 

22  65 

313 

.82 

8 

258 

89 

108 

92 

72 

Jersey  City.. . 

6,127 

18  99 

7,523 

23.32 

381 

1.18 

4 

258 

329 

119 

68 

119 

Denver 

6,200 

19  37 

3,820 

14.23 

189 

.70 

9 

60 

283 

272 

105 

107 

Rochester 

4,596 

17.34 
19. -78 
20  64 

6,795 

25.64 

266 

1.00 

2 

358 

117 

91 

116 

91 

5,222 
5,077 

272 
260 

1.03 
1.06 

5 
11 

356 
65 

242 
167 

121 
161 

94 
66 

Louisville .... 

'     3,667 

14.^1 
20T)4 

123 

Columbus  . . . 

4,262 

18  92 

4,514 

215 

.95 

9 

199 

189 

138 

101 

-    99 

New  Haven .  . 

3,347 

20.28 

4,971 

30.12 

124 

.76 

5 

482 

106 

93 

89 

Portland 

1,384 

21.11 

1,452 

22.15 

68 

1.04 

6 

537 

146 

102 

134 

103 

GWcago  and  Pittsburgh  births  were  calculated.     Where  there  are  no  figures  returns  were  not  received. 


LARGEST    FOREIGN    CITIES. 


Cities 


Loudon 

Paris,  France  (1911)  . 
Tokio,  Japan  (1908)..  . 
Berlin,  Prussia  (1910)  . . 
Vienna,  Austria  (1910) . . 
Petrograd,  Russia  (1910) 
Moscow,  Russia  (1909).. 
Constantinople,  T.  (1914) 

Canton,  China 

Osaka,  Japan  (1908).  .  . 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

(1910)    

Buenos  Ayres  (1905) . . . 
Calcutta,  India  (1911) .  . 

Peking,  China    

Bombay,  India  (1911)... 
Hamburg,  Ger.  (1910)... 

Hankow,  China 

Budapest,  H\ing.  (1910) 

Tientsin,  China    

Birmingham,  Eng.  (1911) 
Glasgow,  Scotland  (1911) 
Warsaw,  Poland  (1909)  . 
Liverpool,  Eng.  (1911) . . 

Naples,  Italy  (1911) 

Manchester,  Eng.  (1911) 


Pop'lat'n 


4,522,964 
2,888,000 
2,332,000 
2,071,000 
2,031,000 
1,908,000 
1,481,000 
1 ,300,000 
1,250,000 
1,227,000 

1,130,000 

1,026,000 

1,222,000 

1,000,000 

980,000 

931,000 

900,000 

880,000 

850,000 

840,000 

785,000 

781,000 

748,000 

723,000 

716,000 


Cities. 


Brussels,  Belg.  (1912) .  . . 

Cairo,  Egypt  (1907) 

Montreal,  Canada 

Fuchow,  China 

Sydney,N.S.Wales(1911) 

Shanghai,  China 

Bangkok,  Siam  (1909)   . 
Odessa,  Russia  (1911) . . . 

Chungking,  China 

Milan,  Italy  (1911) 

Madrid,  Spain  (1910) .  . . 
Munich,  Bavaria  (1910). 
Melbourne,  Vic.  (1911) . . 
Hangchau,  China  (1912) 

Kobe,  Japan  (1913) 

Leipzig,  Saxony  (1910) . . 
Algiers,  Africa  (1910) .  .  . 
Barcelona,  Spain  (1910) . 
Amsterdam,  Neth.  (1909) 
Copenh.agen,  Den.  (1911) 
Marseilles,  France  (1911) 
Dresden,  Saxony  (1910) . 

Rome.  Italy  (1911) 

Lyons,  France  (1911) .  .  . 
Madras,  India  (1911) .  .  . 
.Cologne,  Prussia  (1910) . 


Pop'lat'n 


663,000 
664,000 
650,000 
650,000 
641  000 
639,000 
630,000 
620,000 
600,000 
599,000 
698,000 
596,000 
594,000 
694,000 
591,000 
690,000 
690,000 
687,000 
568,000 
659,000 
551,000 
548,000 
539,000 
524,000 
520,000 
517,000 


Cities. 


■  Pop'lat'n 


Breslau,  Prussia  (1910) . . 

Kyoto,  Japan  (1913) 

Kiev,  Russia  (1911)   

Lisbon,  Portg.  (1914)  .  .  . 
Hyderabad,  India  (1911) 

Suahow,  China     

Pralgue,  Bohem  (1916) . . 
Santiago,  Chill  (1915)  . . . 
Rotterdam,  Holl.  (1914). 
Montreal,. Can.  (1911).. 

Mexico  City  (1910) 

Sheffield,  Eng.  (1911).  .. 
N;goya,  Japan  (1913). . . 
Yokohama,  Japan  (I9l3) 

Leeds,  Eng.  (1911)   

Turin,  Italy  (1911) 

Hongkong,  China  (1912). 
Frajikfort,  Ger.  (1910)... 
Dublin,  Ireland  (1911).  . 
Nlngpo,  China  (1912)  .. 
Sao  Piiulo,  Brazil  (1915) . 
BeUa.3t,  Ireland  (1911) .  . 
Stockholm,  Swed.  (1913). 
Toronto.  Can.  (1911).... 
Smyrna,  As.  Mi.  (1912) . . 


512,000 
608,000 
505,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
473,000 
472,000 
470,000 
455,000 
448,000 
446,000 
440,000 
427,000 
417,000 
414,500 
403,000 
400,000 
400,000 
387,000 
382,000 
376,600 
375,000 


NAE>OL£ON    ON    SUICIDE. 

Has  a  man  a  right  to  take  his  own  life?  Yes,  if  his  death  v/ill  do  no  harrii  to  anybody,  and  life  Is 
a  torment  to  himself.  When  is  a  man's  life  a  torment  to  himself?  When  it  yields  him  nothing  but  suffering 
and  pain;  but  as  suBering  a.nd  pain  are  varying  every  icstant,  there  is  no  moment  in  lile  when  he  has  a 
right  to  destroy  himself  Such  a  moment  could  only  occur  at  the  hour  of  his  death,  for  then  only  could 
the  fact  be  decided  that  his  life  was  a  mere  tissue  of  evil  and  suffering.  No  man  ever  frequently  had  the 
desire  to  destroy  himself,  and  resisted  the  temptation  under  the  influence  of  his  moral  fe^^ngs,  who  did 
not,  a  few  days  afterward,  in  consequence  of  altered  feelings  and  circumstances,  rejoice  that  he  had  resisted. 
The  man  who  on  Monday  would  kill  himself,  might  be  anxious  to  live  if  he  would  wait  until  Saturday; 
but  he  can,  only  kllL  himself  once.  Man's  life  is  compounded  of.  the  past,  the  pp^ent,  and  the  future;  it 
must  be  a  torment  to  him,  if  not  for  tlie  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  at  least  for  the  present  and  the 
future,  to  Justify  self-destruction.  But  if  It  be  a  torment  only  for  the  present,  by  oestioylBg  It,  he  sacrlflces 
the  future.     The  evils  of  to-day  do  not  authorize  him  to  sacrifice  his  future  life.  , 

The  man  to  whom  life  is  a  torment,  and  who  should  be  certain — which  is  l)Bfp<jsslble — that  it  would 
always  be  so,  and  would  never  change  In  its  condition  or  destiny,  either  under  the  ihodifylsg  tjffwt  of  circum- 
stances and  situation,  or  by  habit  and  the  lapse  of  time — which  is  likewise  imposstble^he  only  would  have 
a  right  to  kill  himself.  The  man  who,  bending  under  the  weight  of  present  eviJ;  lays  violent  hands  on 
himself,  is  tlie  perpetrator  of  a  crime  against  himself;  obeys,  from  despair  and  w«Jvness,  a  momentary 
freak,  to  which  he  sacrifices  his  whole  future  existence.  "The  comparison  of  a  liaortifled  arm,  which  la 
amputated  to  save  the  body.  Is  not  just.  The  arm,  it  not  amputated  by  the  siingeon,  would  be  fatal  to 
the  body;  this  is  not  an  Imagination  but  a  reality;  whereas,  when  the  suCerings  cl  Kfc  impel  a  man  to  kill 
himself,  he  not  merely  puts  an  end  to  those  sufferings,  but  also  cuts  himsell  off  frcm  all  tie  chSjoces  of 
future  happiness.  A  man  will  never  regret  having  caused  an  arm  to  be  amputated;  he  might  regret,  and 
almost  always  would  regret,  having  taken  his  own  life 
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WORLD'S    POP.,    PROD.,    VESSEL    TOr<3NACE.    AND    COMMERCE. 

(From  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  US) 


Year. 


1800. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1850 

1860. 

1870. 

1880 

1890 

1900. 

1906. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916 

1917. 


Popu- 
lation. 


Million. 

640 

780 

847 

960 

1,075 

1,205 

1,310 

1,4.S9 

1,488 

1,543 

1,579 

1,616 

1,630 

1,043 

1,652 

1,661 

1,672 

1,632 

1,693 


Total       Com.      Ships.      Ships. 
Com.     perCap.      Sail.      Steam 


Million 

Dollars 

1,479 

1,659 

1,981 

2,789 

4,049 

7,246 

10,663 

14,761 

17,519 

20,105 

27,418 

33,634 

35,909 

39.570 

40.420 

37,760 

31,302 

46,523 

52,781 


Dollars . 
2  31 
2.13 
2  34 
2  93 
3.76 
6  01 
8.14 

10  26 

11  80 
13  02 
17  36 
20  81 
21.71 
24  08 
24.47 
22.73 
18.72 
27.50 
31.18 


1,000 

Tons. 

4,026 

5,814 

7,100 

9,012 

11,470 

14,890 

12,900 

14,400 

9,166 

6,674 

5,809 

4,624 

4,366 

4.083 

3,891 

3,686 

3,583 

3,435 

4,425 


1,000 
Tons 


20 

111 

,    368 

864 

1,710 

3,040 

5,880 

8,295 

13,857 

19,713 

22,046 

23,932 

24,978 

26,517 

27.988 

28,150 

27,8-58 

25.380 


Rail- 
ways. 


1,000 
Miles 


0  2 
5.4 
24  0 
67  4 
139.9 
224  9 
390  0 
500  0 
564  0 
637  0 
666  0 
683  4 
690  2 
703.5 
717  5 
720  3 
729.8 


Tele- 
graphs 


1,000 
Miles. 


5 

100 

281 

440 

-768 

1,180 

1,200 

1,307 

1,356 

1,400 

1,462 

1,489 

1,526 

1,322 

1,568 


Cables 


1,000 

Miles. 


1-40 
1}^ 
15 
49 
132 
200 
270 
291 
318 
320 
330 
335 
335 


Cotton 
Prod. 


Million 

Pounds. 

520 

630 

820 

1,310 

1.435 

2,551 

2,775 

3,601 

5.600 

6,247 

7,650 

9,013 

10,634 

10,301 

11,809 

11,933 

8,804  6 

9,047.6 

8,705 


Coal     Pig  Iron 
Prod.       Prod. 


Million 

S  Tons. 

11  6 

17  2 

25  1 

44.8 

81  4 

142  3 

213  4 

340  0 

446  0 

800.0 

886  0 

1,141  6 

1,309.6 

1.377.0 

1,478  0 

1,340  0 

1,340  0 

1,300  0 

1.430.0 


Million 

Tons. 

0.8 

1.0 

1.8 

2  7 

4.7 

7.2 

11.9 

18  0 

27.2 

40.4 

58  7 

65  8 

62  4 

72  8 

77  8 

59.1 

62.0 

70.9 

66.9 


The  population  figures  do  not  Include  unimportant  subdivisions  of  the  earth. 


NUMBER   OF   PERSONS    IN   AGRICULTURE    IN   THE    WORLD. 


Country. 

Year. 

Males 

Females. 

COUNTRY. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

United  States 

1910 
1881 
1895 
1901 
1900 
1900 
1001 
1905 
1901 
1901 
1907 
1907 
1901 
1911 
1907 
1901 
1900 
1905 
1906 

i9or 

1907 
1901 

10,582,039 
636,078 
318,149 
377,626 

8,185,250 
533,665 
63,026,365 
895,200 
707,997 
745,074 
448,540 
364,821 
33,611 
386,016 

2,258,005 
115,027 
321,538 
763,466 

5,452,392 

5,146,723 

321,120 

8,816 

1,806,584 

91,602 

67,174 

39,029 

5  ,935,805 

163,707 

27,867,210 

837,406 

8.940 

318,551 

21,877 

3.110 

2,757 

110,169 

67,144 

52,324 

102,008 

203,604 

3  ,324,661 

4  ,585,749 

6,972 
7,722 

Italy 

Malta  and  G020 

Mauritius 

1901 
1901 
1901 
1899 
1911 
1903 
1899 
1900 
1897 
1897 

6,370,277 

10,236 

72,493 

490,694 

103,644 

1,163,777 

196.893 

1,127,268 

13,808,505 

2,092,965 

3.196  063 

Algeria 

Argentina ^. 

3,613 
5  989 

Australia 

Netherlands 

79,584 

Austria-Hungary 

New  Zealand 

7,472 

Belgium 

Philippine  Islands 

Porto  Rico 

90  286 

British  India 

1,868 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Portugal 

Russia:  In  Europe 

In  Asia  

380,293 
1,974,164 

Ceylon 

105,137 

Chile 

Total 

Serbia 

Cuba 

1897 

1900 
1901 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1904 
1901 

15,.001,470 

311,700 

8,705 

3,741,730 

761,016 

392,971 

51,744 

863,223 

2.109,812 

2,079,301 

Cyprus 

Denmark 

13,624 

Egypt 

4,644 

Fed.  Malay  States . . . 

775,270 

Finland 

Sweden  

333,264 

JFormosa 

Switzerland 

80,326 

France 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Union  of  South  Africa 
United  Kingdom  .     . 

25,765 

Germany 

847,057 

Greece 

Granada 

152,642 

TOTAL,   AREA   AND    CULTIVATED    LAND    IN   THE 

(By  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.) 
(000  omitted  ) 


WORLD. 


Country. 

Year. 

T'tl  Area. 

Cul'vat'd 

Country. 

Year. 

T'tl  Area. 

Cul'vat'd 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

United  States 

1910 

1901 

1909-10 

1899 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1908 

1911 

,   1910 

1895 

1910 

,1907 

1901 

1910 

",■1900 

■I'Sill 

1911 

1912 
1905 

Acres. 

1,903,269 

2,397,082 

13,343 

28,299 

729,675 

187,145 

46,189 

74;i32 

80,272 

7,278 

23,807 

9,629 

82,113 

130,854 

133,594 

70,839 

639 

8,057 

79,810 

22,018 

32,167 

Acres. 
293,794 
19,880 
442 

778 

44,446 
2,567 
1,962 

26,272 

35,178 

3,682 

8,674 

6,376 

3,876 

69,124 

63,689 

33,815 

300 

2.210 

1,830 

5,777 

14,829 

EUROPE — Continued. 

Russia,  Eiu'opean 

Serbia 

1911 
1897 
1908-11 
1911 
1905 

1911 
1911 

1910-11 
1911 
1911 
1911 

1910 

1912 

1912 

1909-10 

1910-11 
1910 

Acres. 

1,278,203 

11,936 

124,666 

110,667 

10,211 

66,802 
20,360 

615,695 

8,858 

94,496 

4,028,00; 

124,976 

222,390 

30,888 

302,827 

1,903,664 
66,469 

Acres. 
245,765 

Canada 

2,534 

Costa  Rica 

Spain 

41,204 

Cuba 

Sweden    -; 

9,144 

south  AMERICA. 

Switzerland 

605 

Argentina 

Chile 

United  Kingdom: 

Great  Britain 

Ireland '. . 

14,587 

Uruguay 

3,275 

EUROPE. 

Aust.-Hungary:  Austria 

ASIA. 

British  India 

264.858 

Hungai"y ,' 

Formosa 

.    1,884 

Belgium .  , , 

Japan 

17,639 

Bulgaria ;..'.,..,.,. 

Denmarfc.  .  , ./;, ; . . . . 

Russia,  Asiatic 

AFRICA. 

Algeria 

33,860 

Finland ;....;... 

11,434 

France 

Egypt 

6,457 

Germany ■.»,.>.,. 

Tunis ■ 

6,919 

Italy. ;■;.. i... . 

Luxemburg. . .»;;.:.... 
Netherlands.  .V 

Union  of  South  Africa. . 

OCEANIA. 

Australia 

3,385 
14,987 

Norway '. . 

New  Zealand 

6,955 

Portugal 

Roumanla 

Total.  36  countries .  . 

15,071,209 

1,313.832 

Total  area  Includes,  besides  cultivated  land,  also  natural 'meadows  and  pastures,  forests,  woodlots, 
and  lands  devoted  to  cultivated  trees  and  shrubs.  Cultivated  land  includes  fallow  lands;  also  artificial 
grass  lands.    The  figure  for  "cultivated  land"  in  Switzerland  excludes  artificial  meadows  and  pastures. 
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TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  area  ol  the  original  thirteen  States  (years  1783-1817)  was  892.135  square  miles. 


Division. 


Louisiana  purchase . . 
Gained    through 

treaty  with  Spain 
Florida     ... 

Texas      

Oregon 

Mexican  cession    .  . 


Yr 

Added 
Square 
Milea 

1803 

1819 
1819 
1845 
1846 
1848 

827.987 

13.435 

58,666 

389,166 

286,541 

529,189 

Division 


Gadsden  purchase 

Alaslca 

Hawaiian  Islands 
Po^to  Rico  ... 

Guam 

Philippine  Islands. 
Samoa 


Added. 

Yr 

Square 

Miles. 

1853 

29,670 

1867 

590,884 

1898 

6,449 

1898 

3,435 

1898 

210 

1898 

114,958 

1899 

77 

Division. 


Addlfnal  Philippines 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Danish  West  Indies 
(now  Virgin  Isl.). 


Yr. 


1901 
1904 

1917 


Added. 
Square 
Miles. 


G8 
436 

142 


2,851,313 


Total  added  area. . 
Total  United  States  in- 
cluding original  13  States,  3,743,448 


Payments  lor  above  were  made  hy  the  United  States  as  follows:  Louisiana  purchase,  $15,440,000; 
Gadsden  purchase,  810,000,000;  Alaska,  $7,200,000;  Florida,  85,000,000;  Hawaiian  Islands,  public  debt 
assumed  to  the  amount  of  54,000,000;  Mexican  cession,  $8,250,000. 

The  Treaty  ol  Paris,  of  December  10,  1898,  terminating  the  Spanish-American  War,  provided  for  a 
money  payment  to  Spain  (tor  relinquishing  claim  to  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  Philippine  Islands)  of  $20,000,- 
000,  and  a  subsequent  treaty  ot  November  7,  1900,  provided  for  a  further  payment  of  $100,000  lor  other 
Philippine  Islands. 

By  the  first  treaty  the  Philippine  Islands  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  the  later  treaty  of 
November  7,  1900,  ceded  certain  outlying  islands  of  the  Philippines  not  included  In  the  first  cession. 

The  United  States  did  not  acquire,  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Convention  of  November  18,  1903,  any 
title  to  territory  In  the  Republic  of  Panama,  but  merely  a  pei;petual  right  ot  occupation,  use,  and  control 
of  and  over  a  zone  of  land  ten  miles  in  width.  For  this  privilege  it  paid  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  the 
sum  of  $10,000,000,  and  undertook  to  pay  the  sum  of  8250,000  annually  so  long  as  such  occupancy  con- 
tinued, such  payments  beginning  on  February  26,  1913. 

For  the  Danish  West  Indies,  consisting  ot  the  islands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  the  United 
States  paid  $25,000,000,  and  took  possession  on  March  31,  1917.     They  then  had  32,000  population. 

No  money  payments  were  made  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  other  Territories  mentioned  in  the  list 


THE    CENTRE    OF   UNITED    STATES   POPULATION. 


Census  Year 

Approximate  Location  by  Important  Towns. 

From  Point 

to  Point  m 

Direct  LIne.t 

1790 

23  miles  East  of  Baltimore,  Md i 

1800 

18  miles  West  of  Baltimore,  Md 

40.6 

1810 

40  miles  Northwest  by  West  of  Washington,  D.  C 

16  miles  North  of  Woodstock,  Va 

30.9 

1820 

50.5 

1830    

19  miles  West-Southwest  of  Moorefield,  W.  Va.* 

40.4 

1840 

16  miles  South  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.* -. 

65.0 

1850    

23  miles  Southeast  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.* 

64.8 

1860 

20  miles  South  of  Chllllcothe    Ohio     

80  6 

1870 „. 

48  miles  East  by  North  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

44.1 

1880   

8  miles  West  by  South  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

68.1 

1890   

20  miles  East  of  Columbus,  Ind 

6  miles  Southeast  of  Columbus    Ind              

48.6 

1900 

14  6 

1910 

In  the  City  of  Bloomlngton,  Ind 

39.0 

♦West  Virginia  formed  part  of  Virginia  until  1863. 
aecade. 


t  Movement  In  miles  during  preceding 


UNITED   STATES   POPULATION   GROWTH,    1900-1918. 
(Figures  for  Non-Census  Years  are  Government  Estimates  ) 


Year. 

Continental 
U.  S. 

Alaska. 

Hawaii. 

Porto  Rico 

Guam. 

Philip- 
pines. 

Samoa. 

Military 
*  Naval. 

1900 

75,994,575 
77,612,569 
79,230,563 
80,848,557 
82,466,551 
84,084,545 
85,702,533 
87.320,533 
88,938,527 
90,556,521 

92  174.515 

93  792,509 
95,410.503 
9,7,028.497 
98  646  491 

100,264,485 
101.882,479 
103r600,473 
10^.253,300 

63,592 
63,669 
63,746 
63,823 
63,900 
63.977 
64,054 
64.132 
64,210 
64  288 
64.366 
64.443 
64.520 
64.697 
64.674 
64,751 
64.828 
64,906 
64,984 

154,001 
157.839 
161,677 
165,516 
169,355 
173.194 
177.033 
180,872 
184.711 
188,550 
192,389 
196,227 
200,066 
203,904 
207,743 
211.582 
215.421 
219,260 
223,099 

962,019 
977,815 
993,611 
1,009,408 
1,025,205 
1,041,002 
1,056,799 
1,072,596 
1,088,393 
1.104,190 
1,119,987 
1,135,783 
1,151,579 
1,167,376 
1,183,173 
1,198.970 
1,214,767 
1.230,564 
1,246,361 

10,000 

■  l'2,246 

■  14,i42 
i4,i42" 

7,360,551 
7,452,176 
7,543,801 
7,635,426 
7,727,051 
7,818.676 
7,910,301 
8,001,926 
8,093,551 
8.185,176 
8,276,802 
8,368,427 
8,460,052 
8,551,677 
8,643,302 
8,734,927 
8,826,552 
8,918,177 
9,009,802 

6,800 

9'  219 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907.. . 

1908 

1909 ., 

1910 ..,.., 

1911..    ..i 

55,608 

1912..... •.-.... „- 
1913..., ....:i  ;- 
1914.... -.,.;..:.<. 
1915.....  !,.....•. 
191,6 ;.-..... 

r     7.251 
7,426; 

•  1  •  ■  •  •  y\ 

7.4261 

1918 ,...:.:. 

7,556 

.     Guam 'population  (1900),  10,000;   (1911),  12,240.    Samoa  population   (1900),  6,800;   (1912),,  7,251; 
(1916),  7,426.  '        .  . 

Virgin  Inlands  <1917).  26,051. 

Total  for  those  la  the  military  and  naval  service 

The  contihehtal  total  for  1916  includes  the  State 
Dot  estimated. 


was  5.318  in  1830,  and  6,100  in  1840. 

censuses  of  1915,  and  to  that  extent  is  official  and 
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Rank  of  the  States  in  Population,  1790'1910, 


RANK 

OF 

THE 

STATES 

IN 

"OPULATJON, 

1790-1 910. 

State 

1790. 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900. 

1910. 

Alabama 

Arizona   

26' 

9 

19 
22 

l9 

'26' 

14 
22 
25 

16 
■'28 

16 

24 
25 
20 
10. 

12 
25 

20 
26 
28 
27 
9 

12 

'26' 
29 

21 
30 
33. 
31 
•      9 

13 

"25 
26 
38 

24 
32 
35 
31 
11 

16 
46 
26 
24 
41 

25 
35 
34 
33 
12 

44 

4 

6 

11 

29 

8 
21 

23 

20 

7 

13 

28 

18 

5 

43 

36 
40 
31 
17 
37 

1 

14 

45 

3 

U 
44 
25 
24 
35 

28 
38 
36 
34 
13 

46 

4 

6 

10 

20 

8 
22 
27 
23 

7 

9 
26 
18 

5 
45 

30 
43 
31 
19 
41 

1 
15 
40 

3 

17 

47 
24 
22 
31 

29 
43 
40 
32 
12 

46 

3 

8 

10 

19 

11 

25 
30 

27 
6 

9 
20 
21 

5 

45 

26 
49 
33 
38 
44 

1 

16 

42 

4 

39 

38 
2 
36 
23 
35 

u 

15 

34 
28 
14 
48 

•      7 
2 
1 
3 

4 
5 
6 
9 

8 

18 

11 
21 
32 

29 
45 
41 
33 
11 

46 

3 

8 

10 

22 

12 

23 
31 

26 
7 

9 
19 
20 

5 

43 

27 
49 
37 
16 
44 

1 

15 

40 

4 

30 

36 
2 
35 
24 
38 

14 
6 
42 
39 
17 

34 
28 
13 

48 

7 
2 
1 

4 
3 
5 
6 
9 
8 

18 

46 

Arkansas 

25 

CalKornia 

CJolorado  i          

12 
32 

Conneoticut 

8 
16 

8 
17 
19 

31 

Delaware 

47 

District  of  Columbia. . . 
Fionda 

43 

33 

13 

12 

11 

-    11 

10 

Idaho  

45 

Illinois  

24 
21 

24 
18 

20 
13 

14 
10 
29 

ii 

7 
27 

A 

6 
20 
33 

9 
17 

22 

19 

7 

16 

30 

14 

8 

39 
41 
27 
21 
34 

1 

12 

42 

3 

3 

Indiana 

21 

9 

15 

„ 

22 

Kentucky 

14 

9- 

7 

18 

14 

8 

5 

25 

"26 
23. 

6 
17 
12 
10 

7 

27 

■'21 
23 

6 
19 
12 
11 

S 

27 

22 
21 

6 
19 
13 
15 

8 

23 
16 

8 
18 
16 
17 

6 

20 
36 
15 
13 

14 

Louisiana 

24 

Maine 

'I 

4 

14 

7 
5 

34 

Maryland 

27 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

6 

8 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

20 

19 

21 

Missouri 

7 

Montana ••••* 

40 

Nebraska 

29 

49 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

^ 

11 
10 

16 
12 

• 

15 
13 

18 
14 

1 
5 

22 
18 

1 

7 

22 
19 
32 

1 
10 

39 
11 

New  Mexico 

44 

New  York 

5 
3 

3 

4 

2 

4 

1 

4 

1 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

16 
37 

Ohio 

18 

13 

5 

4 

3 

3 

4 

Oklahoma 

23 

Oregon 

34 

2 

28 

14 

36 

2 
29 
IS 

38 

2 

32 

22 

37 
2 

'  21 

35 

Pennsylvania 

2 
15 

7 

2 

16 

6 

3 

17 

6 

3 

20 
8 

2 

23 

9 

2 
24 
11 

2 

Rhode  Island ; , . . 

38 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

26 
38 

Tennessee 

17 

15 

10 

9 

7 

5 

5 
25 
35 
23 

4 

10 
23 
37 

28 
5 

40 

9 
19 
39 
30 
10 

42 
27 
15 
47 

6 
2 
1 
6 
3 
4 
7 
9 
8 

12 
11 
39 
32 
14 

42 
29 
16 
47 

6 
2 

1 
4 
3 
5 

7 
9 
S 

17 

Texas 

5 

Utah 

41 

Vermont : . . . . 

12 
1 

13 
1 

15 

1 

16 
2 

17 
3 

21 

4 

42 

Virginia 

20 

Washington 

30 

West  Virginia 

28 

Wisconsin 

30 

24 

15 

13 

Wyoming 

48 

GEOGRAPHIC     DIVISIONS. 

New  England 

2 
3 

■■'i' 

4 

3 

2 
5 

■  i' 

4 

3 

2 
5 
7 
1 
4 
6 

3 
2 

5 
7 
1 
4 
6 

3 
2 
5 

7 
1 
4 
6 

5 
1 
3 

7 
2 
4 
6 

5 
1 
3 

7 
2 
4 
6 
9 

? 

5 
1 
2 
6 
3 
4 
7 
9 
8 

7 

Middle  Atlantic : . 

East  North  Central. . .  . 
West  North  Central .  .  . 
South  Atlantic .  .    ; : . . . 

East  South  Central 

West  South  Central 

Mountain ; . , 

1 
2 
4 
3 
6 
5 
9 

Pacific . 

8 

For  1890  the  rank  of  Arizona  advances  from  48  to  47  and  that  of  Oklahoma  advances  from.  46  to  39 
when  the  p6pulation  specially  enumerated  in  Indian  Territory  and  on  Indian  reservations  la  Included.  .     • 

North  Dakota  Included  in  South  Dakota  in  1860,  1870,  and  1880. 

TJie  ranking  of,  Oklahoma  in  1900  was  38  and  Indian  Territory  39.  The  present, tanking  for  the  same 
census  is  bdsed  on/the  combined  population  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory.      ;,  '    ' 

For  1890  the  rank  ot  South  Dakota  advances  from  37  to  35  when  the  populatlon-speclally  enumerated 
on  Indlaii  reservations  is  included.  V  i 

New  ^England  Division — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Kbode-  Island,  Connecti- 
cut. Middle  Atlantic  Divlslon^-New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  East  Nortib  Central  Division— 
OhiOi  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin.  West  North  Central  Division — Mlnneisota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas.  South  Atlantic  Division — Delaware^  Maryland,  District 
of  Columbia,  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  S6utb  Carolina.  Georgia.  Florida.  East  South 
Central  Division — Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi.  West  South  Central  Division — Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas.  Mountain  Division — Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado.  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada.     Pacific  Division — Washington,  Oregon,  California. 

The  population  In  1910,  according  to  United  States  Census  Bureau  estimates,  of  the:  outlying  posses- 
sions was  as  follows:  Alaska,  64,366;  Hawaii,  192,389:  Porto  Rico,  1,119,987;  Hilllpplnes,  8,276,802; 
Virgin  Islands  (1917).  26,051.     Samoa  (1916),  7,426;  Guam  (1912).  12.240. 


Density  of  Population  Per  Square  Mile, 
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DENSITY    OF    POPULATION    PER    SQUARE    MILE. 

TNOTE — In  computing  density  of  population  for  the  United  States,  the  areas  and  population  of  Alaaka 
Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  In  1900  and  1910,  of  Alaslia  and  Hawaii  in  1890.  and  of  Indian  Territory  in  186Q 
1870  and  1880,  are  not  considered.1 


State. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830 

1840. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1910. 

2.5 

6.0 

11.5 

15.0 

18.8 

19.4 

24.6 

29.5 

.1 

.8 

21.5 

7.8 

4  0 

154.8 

85.7 

3,972.3 

7  1 

31.3 

14.0 

1   1 

68  3 

61   1 

34  4 

17  5 

46  3 

24  6 

,     22.1 

104  9 

278  5 

36  4 

16  2 

27.8 

39  0 

1  0 

13.8 

.4 

41.7 

192  3 

1  3 
126.0 

33  2 

2.7 

90.1 

2  0 

3  3 
117  3 

35.7 

.1 

1.1 

25.0 

9.5 

5.2 

188.5 

94  0 

4,645  3 

9  6 

37.7 

23  9 

1.9 

86.1 

70.1 

40.2 

18.0 

53.4 

30.4 

23.2 

119.5 

349  0 

42.1 

21.7 

33.5 

45.2 

,1.7 

13.9 

.4 

,  45.6 

250.7 

1.6 

152.5 

38.9 

4.5 

102.1 

10.3 

4.3 

140.6 

277.6 

401.6 

44.0 

5.2 

48.5 

11.6 

3.4 

37.7 

46.1 

7.8 

39  9 

37.4 

.9 

'■  41.T 

rl 

~ 

.1 

9.2 

3.6 

.4 

111.5 

63.6 

2,270.7 

3  4 

20.2 

.4 

15.3 

5.5 

1.9 

129.2 

74.6 

3,062  5 

4  9 

26  3 

Arkansas 

.1 

.6 

1.9 

4  0 
.6 

8.3 

2.4 

.3 

95.5 

57.1 

1,294.5 

2.6 

18.0 

30  0 

California     .... 

^ff 

Colorado       .... 

Connecticut. . . . 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

49.4 
30.1 

52.1 

32  7 
156  6 

'i  5 

54.3 

37.0 

266  9 

4  3 

57   1 

37  0 

367   1 

■5  8 

61  8 
39   1 

442  6 

6 

8  8 

64  3 

39  7 

485  7 

1  0 

U  8 

76  9 

46  6 

891  2 

1.6 

15  4 

231  3 

103.0 

5,517.8 

13  7 

44  4 

29  8 

Idaho .' 

sole 

37  6 

12  1 

1.3 

28  8 

15  6 

21  0 

69  1 

153  1 

13.0 

2.1 

17.1 

17.2 



.2 
.1 
36  1 
89.4 
.4 
81.4 
20.4 

■57:4 

'  '".5 
64,8 

.2 
45.4 
46.8 
21   5 
4  5 
32  9 

16  0 

21  0 
78.6 

181  3 

20.6 

5.4 

17  9 
25  0 

.1 

1  6 

.4 

35.2 

120.6 

.7 

.    92.0 

22  0 

"65.i 

'"  i'b 

78.6 

-.4 
55  0 
55  1 
29  2 
12.2 
41  0 

20  7 

21  7 
94  0 

221  8 

28  5 

9  7 

24  4 

31  6 

3 

5.9 

6 

38  4 

150  5 

1  0 

106.7 

28.7 

■■78.'5 

■"ils 

95.5 

3  S 

Illinois   

.1 
.6 

ib  i 

2  2 

7  7 

38  3 

58  7 

.1 

1.0 
4  1 

14  6 
3  4 
10  0 
41  0 
65  1 

2  8 
9  6 

17  i 
4.8 
13  4 
45  0 
75  9 
.2 

8.5 

19  1 

.2 

i9'4 
7.8 
16.8 
47  3 
91.7 
3.7 

15  2 

27.5 
3.5 

24.4 
11.4 
19  5 
58  6 
123  7 
6.9 

100  6 

Indiana 

Iowa 

55 

5  i 
34  4 
52  6 

74.9 
40  0 

Kansas 

20  7 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

1.8 

67.0 
36  5 

Maine 

3.2 
32  0 
47.1 

24  8 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

130.3 

418  8 

48.9 

25.7 

Mississippi 

.3 

.4 

1.6 

2  9 
2.1 

8   1 
5  6 

13  1 
9  9 

38  8 

Missouri 

47.9 

Montana 

2  8 

Nebraska 

15  5 

"Nevada 

7 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey .... 
New  Mexico .  .  . 

15.7 
24.5 

20  4 
28.1 

23  7 
32.7 

27  0 
36.9 

29  8 
42.7 

31   5 

49  7 

35  2 

65  2 

3 

65  0 

17  8 

486 

47.7 

337.7 

2  7 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 
Ohio 

7.1 
.  8.1 

12  4 
9  8 

i.i 

20.1 
11  4 

■5  7 

28  8 
13  1 

14.' 5 

40.3 
15.1 

23;3 

51.0 
15  5 

■37'3 

191  2 

45  3 

8.2 

il7  0 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

23.9 
7  0 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Porto  Rico 

9  7 

13  4 

18.1 

23  4 

36  i 

38.5 

51  6 

171.0 
325.5 

Rhode  Island. . . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. . 

64.5 
8.2 

64  8 
11  3 

72  1 
13  6 

77  8 
16  5 

91.1 
19.1 

102.0 
19  5 

138  3 
21.9 

i63.7 
23.1 

203.7 
23.1 

259.2 
32.6 

323  8 
37.7 

4.5 
42  4 

8.5 

2  6 
36.4 
41.1 

5.3 

31  8 

30.6 

.6 

508.5 

49.7 

7.6 

Tennessee.,.. . . 
Texas 

.8 

2.5 

6  3 

10  1 

16.4 

1«  9 

24.1 
.8 

26.6 
2.3 

.3 
34.5 
24.8 

.1 

30  2 

3.1 

1.1 

36.2 

30  4 

.4 

18.4 

19.1 

.1 

37  0 

6.1 

1.8 

36.4 

37.6 

1.1 

25  Z 

23.8 

.2 

62.4 
14  8 

Utah  

4  5 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

9.4 
11.6 

16  9 
13  7 

23  9 
15.2 

25.9 
16  6 

30  8 
18.9 

32  0 
19.3 

34  4 
22.1 

39.0 
51  2 
17.1 

West  Virginia .  . 

50.8 

Wisconsin 

.4 

5.5 

14.0 

42.2 

Wyoming 

1.5 

United  States. 

4.5 

6.1 

4.3 

5.5 

7.3 

9.7 

7.9 

10. e! 

13.0 

16.9 

21.2 

25.6 

30.9 

DWELLINGS   AND    FAMILIES,    1910. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas ........ 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia 
Florida......*.;;, 

Georgia 

Idaho.  ..,.■,  ;,■';  ;.■.• 

Illinois 

Indiana. ...'.'?'.'.;'.' 

Iowa 

Kansas. .-. 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana.. .  .•?;". 

Maine. .. . .  .';y<. 

Maryland. . .  y^?. . 
Massachusetts;  /, 
Michigan. ....;; 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.. .... 

Missouri. ....... 

Montana 

Nebraska 


■f,"i' 


Total 
Populat'n. 


2,138,093 

.  204,354 

1,574,449 

2,377,549 

799,024 
1,114,756 

202,322 

331,069 
•752,619 
2,609,121 
"325,594 
5,638,591 
2i700,876 
2,224.771 
r;690,949 
'2,289,905 
^1(656,388 
■^  742,371 
'1,295,346 
3,366,416 
2;810,173 
2,075,708 
1.797.114 
3,293,335 

376,053 
1,192.214 


Total 
Dwellings. 


441,249 

45,386 

327,625 

513,481 

183,874 

181,911 

43,183 

68,513 

165,818 

530,631 

71,830 

1,006,848 

£31,554 

498,943 

385,672 

469,669 

331,220 

159,437 

253,805 

511.926 

618,222 

380,809 

376,420 

-677,196 

82,811 

258,967 


Total 
Families. 


454,767 

47,927 

333,368 

563,636 

194,467 

246,659 

44,951 

71,339 

171,422 

553,264 

73,669 

1,264.717 

654,891 

51-2,515 

395,771 

494,788 

344,144 

177,960 

274,824 

734,013 

657,418 

416,452 

384^724 

749,812 

86,602 

265,549 


State. 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . 
North  Dakota.. . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina ... 
South  Dakota . . . . , 

Tennessee , 

Texas , 

Utah , 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


Total 
Populat'n. 


81,875 

430,572 
2,537,167 

327,301 
9.113,614 
2,206,287 

577,056 
4,767,121 
1,657,155 

672,765 
7,665,111 

542,610 
1,516,400 

583,888 
2,184,789 
3,896,542 

373,351 

355,956 
2,061,612 
1.141,990 
1,221,119 
2,333,860 

145,965 


91,972,266 


Total 
Dwellings. 


23,044 

88,871 

407,295 

75,888 

1,178,686 

430,570 

118,757 

1,024,800 

^  342,488 

144,832 

1,507,483 

■79,725 

302,842 

127.739 

444,814 

779,177 

72,649 

77,466 

400,445 

238,822 

239,128 

462,355 

30,969 


17.805,845 


Total 
Families. 


23,677 

103,156 

658,202 

78,883 

2,046,845 

440,334 

120,910 

1,138,165 

351,167 

151.858 

1,630,628 

117,976 

315,204 

'  131,060- 

■\462,553 

'   798,426 

-77,339 

85,178 

419,452 

254,692 

248,480 

499,629 

32,092 


20,255,555 


136      Population  10  Years  and  Over,  in  Gainful  Occupations. 


POP.    10   YEARS    AND   OVER,    IN    GAINFUL    OCCUPATIONS     1900,    IdlO. 


State. 

1900 

1910 

State. 

1900. 

1910 

Male. 

Female . 

Male. 

Female . 

Male. 

Female 

Male. 

Female 

Alabama 

563,179 

200,009 

683,194 

314,330 

Nevada 

17,809 

2.000 

40,535 

4,375 

Arizona 

46,584 

6,786 

77.236 

10,589 

New  Hampshire. 

136,961 

41,758 

143.363 

48,340 

Arkansas 

407,942 

77,853 

510,410 

161,993 

New  Jersey 

603,237 

154,522 

834,795 

239,565 

California . . 

556.315 

87,922 

932.753 

174,916 

New  Mexico .... 

59,710 

6J10 

106,418 

'       15,079 

Colorado 

190.297 

27,966 

285,083 

53,641 

New  York 

2,324,429 

672.045 

3.020.158 

983,686 

Connecticut .    . . 

296,971 

88,639 

870,481 

119,981 

N.  Carolina.  .  .  . 

556,581 

160.161 

674,849 

272,990 

Delaware 

60.024 

12,972 

68,317 

17,546 

North  Dakota .  . 

103,548 

14,092 

188.372 

29,046 

Dlst.  of  Col'bia . 

85,780 

41,161 

105,044 

52.921 

Ohio 

1,299,881 

246.071 

1,572.343 

346.712 

Florida    

163,989 

37,581 

248,926 

73.161 

Oklahoma 

243,932 

22.473 

520,376 

78,253 

Georgia 

645,932 

218,539 

807,185 

352,941 

Oregon" 

151,200 

18.437 

264,691 

40,473 

Idaho 

58,167 
1,509,394 

4,516 
294,646 

118,050 
1,865,422 

13,03S 
431,356 

Pennsylvania.    . 
Rhode  Island .   . 

2.017,052 
139,829 

431,537 
52,094 

2,525,245 
180,962 

605,436 

lUlnoia 

70,939 

Indiana 

782,237 

116,716 

880,979 

155,731 

South  Carolina. . 

389,645 

181,350 

'460,794 

267,833 

Iowa 

682,521 

106,883 

694,799 

131,514 

South  Dakota. . . 

121.512 

15.644 

190,363 

28.714 

Kansas 

452,169 

55,571 

540,639 

80,694 

Tennessee 

611,383 

116.204 

682,248 

173,298 

Kentucky 

646,909 

105,622 

719,369 

147,611 

TexHs 

892,641 

140,392 

1,228,422 

328,444 

Louisiana    ...    . 

405,182 

130,911 

501  ,.574 

177,609 

Utah 

73,840 

10,764 

■  113,113 

18,427 

Maine 

224,?47 

51,930 

242.175 

63,282 

Vermont 

112,181 

22,752 

115,781 

28,308 

Maryland 

359,755 

98,983 

410,884 

130,280 

Virginia 

536,883 

125,532 

626,868 

168,700 

Massachusetts   . 

879,374 

329,033 

1,086,767 

444,301 

Washington .... 

204,606 

20.781 

455,375 

66,126 

Michigan .     . 

772.299 

133,691 

926,815 

185,183 

West  Virginia 

294,502 

31.161 

394,390 

51,100 

Minnesota    .... 

548,946 

96,928 

689,847 

145,605 

Wissonsin 

616,391 

H6,147 

729,804 

162,608 

Mississippi    

Missouri      

Montana 

466,766 
966,866 
104,990 

178,357 

154,526 

9,809 

574,279 

1,076,772 

159,896 

305,366 

211,564 

18,851 

Wyoming    ...    . 

41,264 

3,004 

67.593 

6,013 

Totals 

23.753.836 

5,319,397 

30.091,564 

8.075,772 

Nebraska 

327,351 

46,616 

377,811 

63,303 

I 

POPULATION  10  YEARS  AND  OVER,   IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS- 
(By  Classes  of  Workers  Numbering  100,000  or  Over  ) 


-1910. 


Occupation. 


AGRICULTURE. 

On  farms,  gardeners,  etc 

Lumbermen  and  raftsmen . 
Stockmen 

EXTRACTION    OP    MINERALS. 

Coal-mine  operatives . 

Other  mine  operatives 

MANDFACTUBINO    AND    MECHANICAL 
INDUSTRIES. 

.Blacksmiths 

Brick  and  stone  masons 

Builders,  building  conti'actors 

Carpentera 

Compositors,  linotyp's.  typesetters 
Electricians,  electrical  engineers . 

Engineers  (stationary) 

General  and  not  specified  laborers . . 
Blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills ...   . 
Other  iron  and  steel  worlss    .    . . 

Saw  and  planing  mills 

Machinists  and  millwrights . . 

Manufacturers 

Iron  molders,  founders,  casters . . 
Painters,  glaziers,  and  varnishers 
Plumbers,  gaa.  and  steam  fitters . 

SEMI-SKILLED    OPERATIVES. 

Other  iron  and  steel  works 

Shoe  factories 

Textile  workers 

Total  (not  otherwise  specified) 

Tailors  aud  talloresses 


Male 

Female 

10,325,993 

1,789,338 

113,999 

37 

112,937 

-      2,559 

613.519 

405 

225.003 

141 

232.957 

31 

169,387 

15 

173,573 

849 

817,082 

38 

113,538 

14.051 

135,427 

9? 

231,031 

10 

853,679 

15.799 

201,030 

1.362 

199.781 

4.252 

258,361 

1,781 

478.713 

73 

230.809 

4,298 

112,070 

52 

273,060 

381 

148.304 

188,662 

18,757 

121,744 

59,266 

288.221 

354,039 

1,626,602 

814,933 

163.795 

.  .40,813 

Occupation 


.  TRANSPORTATION 

Draymen,  teamsters,  expressmen.. 

Laborers  (,'5team  railroad) 

Laborers  (not  otherwise  specified) 

TRADE. 

Clei  ks  in  stores , 

Commercial  travelers 

Real  estate  agents  and  olBcialfl .... 

Retail  dealers 

Salesmen,  saleswomen  (stores).... 

PROFESSIONAL    SERVICE. 

Clergymen 

Lawyers,  judges,  and  justices     .    . 

Physicians  and  sut-geons 

Teachers  (school ) 

DOMESTIC   AND   PERSONAL   SERVICE. 

Barbers,  hairdressers,  manicurists. 

Bartenders 

Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers 
Launderers   and   laundresses    (not 

in  laundry ) 

Nurses  (not  trained) 

Cooks 

Other  servants 

Waiters ; .    . 

CLERICAL   OCCTJPATIONa. 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers,  accountants 
Other  clerks  (except  in  stores) .. 
Stenographers  and  typewriters.. 

Grand  total  gainfully  occupied . . 

Total  population  10  years  of  age 

and  over  (1910) 


Male. 


408,395 
539,920 
180,468 

275,589 
161,027 
122,935 
1,127,926 
626.751 

117,333 
114,146 
142,117 
118,442 

172,977 
100,984 
23,052 

13,693 

15.926 

117.004 

103.151 

102.495 

299.545 

519.641 

53.378 


30,091,564 


37,027,558 


Female 


73 

3,248 


111,594 

2,593 

2,927 

67,103 

250,487 

685 

558 

9.015 

470,864 

22,298 

250 

142,400 

520,004 
110,912 
333,436 
935,849 
85,798 

187,155 
120,504 
263,315 


8,075,772 


34,552,712 


III  1914  when;  a  special  United  Sta;tes  Census  o:  manu-tactures  was  taken  tlje.nupiber  .at  work  at  a 
given  thnejjn  the:  chief  occupations  was  as  follows:  ■  ,  "^ ■•;,••';;:  .;    ' 


•AgriculturaJlinjplements. . .  61,900 
Auto  makerB'.  .  ;  . '.  .i> .....  151,054 

Boots  and  shoes 223,533 

Boxes .  .  ...  ...............   92.903 

Bakers. . .   126.772 

Brick  and  tUe 123.877 

Canning: 168.770 

Car  builders 347.031 

Clothing 373,057 

Coal  mines 763,185 

Confectionery 62,080 

Cotton  textiles 389.980 


Electrical ..... 128.766 

Flour 41.684 

Machinists 384,214 

Furniture 136,341 

Gaa  (artiflcial) 47.572 

Glass  works .- 86.461 

Sox  and  knit  goods 157.636 

Iron  and  steel '.  356,399 

Leather. 58.743 

Liquors 78.177 

Lumber  and  timber 609.104 

Metal  mines 158,115 


Millinery .  .,„ ..,.,. .  j, ,  ;;■. . .  53.209 
Paper  and  p«p'.  : .... . . . . .   89,916 

Printing  and  i)ubUshUig 233,231 

Quarries.  i>.;  ,;....  .'.:■..'. . .   87,936 

Rubber  goods 58^246 

ShipbuUdil^.  i . .".  r;T. . 49,582 

Silk  goods ......;. 112,761 

Meat  packing.  ...;..; 108,440 

Structurai  iron. 50,214 

Tobacco 184,399 

Wool  textiles 176,608 


Population  of  Principal  Cuban  Towns  and  Cities. 


IS?? 


■      INDUSTRIAL    POPULATION    IN    UNITED    STATES    IN    1917. 

(Aa  estimated  by  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  First  Selective  Service  Draft.     From  the 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.) 


INDUSTRIAL   CLASSES. 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry:    Agriculture  (farming 

truck  gardening,  fruit  raising,  etc.) 

Forestry  (lumbering,  etc.) 

Animal  husbandry  (fishing;  cattle  and  sheep  raising,  etc.) 

Mines,  quarries,  and  wells:  Coal  mines 

Other  mines,  quarries,  salt  mines,  etc 

Oil  wells  and  gas  wells 

Manufacturing  industries:    Building — House  contractors,  carpenters 

blacksmiths,  machin's  electric's,  paint's,  plaster's,  plumb's,  etc.. . 

Chemical  indust's — Powder,  cartridge,  dynamite,  fuse,  and  flrew'ks 

,  Fertilizer,  paint,  and  soap  factories,  etc 

Clay,  glass,  and  stone  industries — Brick,  tile,  and  terra/-cotta;  glass 

lime,  cement,  gypsum,  marble   stone:  potteries 

Clothing  Indust's — Cloth'g,  glove,  hat,  shirt,  collar,  and  cuff  fact's 

Food  industries — Bakeries;  butter  and  cheese;  candy;  fish  curing; 

flour  and  grain;  fruit  and  vegetable  canning;  slaughter  and 

packing  houses;  sugar;  other  food  factories 

Iron  and  steel  indust's — Blast  furn.;  steel  mills;  iron;  mlllt'y  weap's 

Shipbuilding  and  boat  building ■ 

Agrlc.  impl.  fact's;  automobile;  wagon  and  carriage;  car  and 

railroad  shops;  other  iron  and  steel  factories 

Leather  indust's — Harness  and  saddle;  shoe;  tanneries;  trunk.  . 
Liquor  and  beverage  indust's — Breweries;  other  liq.  and  bev.  fact's 
Lumber  and  furniture  indust's — Box  fact's  (wood) ;  furn.  fact's; 

piano  and  organ;  saw  and  planing;  other  woodworking  fact's 
Metal  indust's  (exc.  iron  and  steel) — Brass  mills;  clock  and  watch; 
copper;  gold  and  silver;  jewelry;  lead  and  zinc;  tin-plate;  tin- 
ware and  enamelware;  other  metal  factories 

Paper  and  printing — Blankbook,  envelope,  tag,  paper-box  fact's; 

paper  and  pulp  mills;  printing  and  publishing  houses 

Textile — Carpet,  .cotton,  hemp  and  jute,  knitting,  lace  and  em- 
broidery, linen  mills;  rope  and  cordage,  sail  and  tent  factories; 

silk,  woolen  and  worsted,  and  sundry  textile  mills 

Miscellaneous  indust's — Broom  and  brush,  button  fact's;  charcoal 
and  coke  works;  cigar  and  tobacco  fact's;  electric;  gas;  oil 
refineries;  rubber  fact's;  straw  fact's;  other  misc   industries. 

Transportation:  Steam  railroads 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies 

Water   transportat'n;   construct'n   and   malnt.   of   streets,   roads, 

sewers,  and  bridges;  elect,  and  street  railways;  livery  stables; 

truck,  transfer,  cab,  and  hack  compan's;  express;  postal  service 

Trade  and  merchandise  in  gen.:  Bank's  and  brokerage;  insurance 

real    estate;    wholesale    and    retail    trades;    grain    elevators; 

stockyards:  warehouses  and  cold-storage  plants 

Public  service  (not  elsewhere*classifled) :  Public  admin.  (U.  S.,  State, 
county,  city,  and  township  employees) ;  National  Defense 
(Army  and  Navy);  marshals,  sheriffs,  policemen,  watchmen. 
Professional  service:  Actore,  showmen,  etc.;  artists,  sculpt's,  teach's; 
clergy;  ofHclals  of  lodges,  relig.  and  char  work's;  legal  profess'n; 
literary  profes'ns  (journal's,  etc.) ;  dentists  physic's  and  surg's; 

veterinary  surgeons;  musicians;  students   

Domestic  and  manual  service  in  gen.:  Barb's  and  hairdr's;  bartend's; 
cooks;  hotel  keep's  and  manag's;  janitors,  port's,  restaurant, 
cafe,  and  lunchr'm  keep's;  saloon  keepers;  servants;  waiters 

clerks;  laundries:  other  occupations 

Laborers  (in  general) . 


Industrial 
Popula- 
tion. 


18,843,518 
200.991 
227,325 
600,148 
275,561 
51,223 

2,878,792 
10,307 
80,331 

246,072 
754,062 


396,519 

373,701 

62,071 

822,540 

343,805 

89,190 

541,926 


268,537 
507,986 

919,800 


1,254,361 

1,236,867 

297,067 


1,297,132 

4,708,908 

529,315 

2,202,609 


4,208,862 
4,053,385 


Regis- 
tered. 


2,439,246 
78,241 
46,646 
225,109 
92,062 
33,040 

700,790 
25,999 
24,946 

74,580 
114,687 


160,709 

241,145 

35,949 

310,318 
81.575 
17,669 

145,379 


123,992 
101,750 

155,938 


275,679 

277,018 

66,119 


400,513 
364,151 
335,053 

383,140 


977,853 
1,277,213 


Called. 


782,503 
24,507 
15,642 
74,109 
35,553 
10.610 

231,835 
9,692 
7,986 

24,928 
44,952 


50,929 
92,434 
11,910 

102,860 

24,663 

5,752 

43,144 


46,480 
30,711 

62,462 

87,780 
86,063 
20,128 

128,262 

111,541 

106,0(i8 

119.448 


297,348 
403,649 


Accept- 
ed tor 
Service 


205,731 

7,984 

4,578 

18,710 

10,377 

3,026 

57,970 
2,310 
1,926 

6,023 
7,370 


11,687 

22,068 

2,62S 

24,857 

5,063 

-  1,472 

11,458 


10.183 
6,745 

9,833 


22,089 

21,557 

4,955 


34,565 
24,892 
23,606 

30,082 


78,221 
114,955 


Note — The  following  adjustments  must  be  made  for  unavoidable  uncertainties:  The  census  figures 
of  1910  (Thirteenth  Census)  had  to  be  corrected  by  estimate  for  1917  (column  1);  and  this  estimate  can 
only  be  approximate,  owing  to. the  shifting  of  industrial  activities,  etc.  The  marked  Instance  in  which 
the  census  projection  appears  as  too  low  is  that  of  the  group  "powder,  cartridges,  and  dynamite."  Obviously 
the  large  shift  to  this  industry  was  impossible  to  estimate  by  any  determinable  percentage.  The  figures 
In  column  2  are  subject  to  some  uncertainty. 
NEGROES    IN   UNITED    STATES   IN   GAINFUL   OCCUPATIONS.    1910. 


GKOtrp. 


All  groups 

Prop's,  ofiRc's,  manag's 
Clerks,  kindred  work's 

Skilled  workers 

Semi-skilled  workers.. . 


Total. 


5,192,535 

933,538 

36.49,6 

112.708 

274,585 


Male. 


3,178,554 

837,872 

30,386 

111,852 

172,9,65 


Female. 


2,013,981 

95,666 
6,110 

856 
101.620 


Group 


Laborers 

Servants 

Public  officials 

Semi-official  pub.  emp's 
Professional  persons.    . 


Total. 


2,732,161 

1,027,800 

923 

8,454 

'65,870 


Male. 


1,746,227 

233,181 

831 

8,435 

36.805 


Female. 


9S5,934 

794,619 

92 

19 

29,065 


POPULATION    OF    PRINCIPAL    CUBAN    TOWNS    AND    CIT 


lESr 


CiTrts.    '' 


Popu- 
lation. 


Antilla 

Bataband. .".... 

Bayamo 

Calbarien 

Camaguey 

Cdrdenas 

Ciego  de  Avila. 
Cienfuegos 


651 

4,990 

4,102 

8.333 

29,616 

24,280 

4,242 

30.100 


Miles 

From 

Havana 


516 
36 
454 
226 
336 
106 
272 
195 


Cities. 


Guanabacoa. . . 

Guanajay 

GuantanAmo.  . 

Giiines 

Havana 

Holguln 

Madruga 

Manzanillo. ... 


Popu- 
lation. 


14,368 
6,400 

14,559 

8,053 

353,509 

7,592 

2,175 

15,819 


MUes 

From 

Havana 


4 

36 

572 

45 


465 

50 

487 


Cities. 


Popu- 
lation. 


Marianao 

Matanjas 

Pinar  del  Rio. . . 
Sagua  la  Grande 
San  Antonio .  .  .. 
Sancti  Splritus. 
Santa  CTlara .... 
Santiago  de  Cuba 


9.332 
36,009 
10,634 
12,393 

9.125 
17,440 
16,702 
45,470 


Miles 

From 

Havana 


9 
65 
111 
175 
22 
234 
176 
632 


138 


Population  of  States,  1910',  Sex,  Color,  Nativity. 


POPULATION    OF 

STATES,    1910,    SEX,    COLOR, 

NATIVITY 

i 

Native  .  Native  | 

While  of  1  White  ol 

Foreign- 

State. 

Male. 

Female. 

Native   For'n  or 

.    born 

Negro. 

In- 

Chi- 

Japa- 

AU 

Parent-    Mixed 

White. 

dian. 

nese 

nese 

Other 

age.      Par'tage 

. 

Alabama . .                   

1,074,209 

1,063,884 

1,177.459:       32.417 

18,956 

908,282 

909 

62 

4 

4 

Arizona ....              

118,574 

85,780 

82,468        42,176 

46.824 

2,009 

29.201 

1,305 

371 

Arkansas 

810,026 

764,423 

-1,077,509'        36,608 

16.909 

442,891 

460 

62 

9 

i 

California ...            

1,322,978 

1,054,571 

1.106,533       635,889 

517.250 

21,645 

16,371 

36,248 

41,356 

2,257 

Colorado ...               

430,697 

368,327 

475,136i      181,428 

126.851 

11.453 

1,482 

373 

2,300 

1 

Connegtlcut ... 

563.642 

551,114 

395,649       374.489 

328.759 

15,174 

152 

462 

71 

Delaware 

103,435 

98,887 

127,809 

25,873 

17.420 

31,181 

5 

30 

4 

District  of  Columbia 

158,050 

173.019 

166,7U 

45.066 

24.351 

94,446 

68 

369 

47 

li 

Florida ;    

394,166 

358,453 

373,967 

35.825 

33,842 

308,669 

74 

191 

50 

1 

Georgia 

1,305,019 

1,304,102 

1,391,058 

25,672 

15,072 

1,176,987 

95 

233 

4 

Idabo 

185,546 

140,048 

203,599 

75,195 

40,427 

'           651 

3,488 

859 

1,363 

.12 

lUlnois 

2,911,674 

2,726,917 

2,600,555 

1,723,847 

1,202,560 

109,049 

188 

2,103 

285 

4 

Indiana 

1,383,295 

1,317,581 

2,130,088 

350,551 

159.322 

60,320 

279 

276 

38 

2 

Iowa 

1,148,171 

1,076,600 

1,303.526 

632,181 

273,484 

14,973 

471 

97 

36 

3 

Kansas 

885,912 

805,037 

1,207,057 

292,105 

135,193 

54,030 

2,444 

16 

107 

Kentucky    .  .  .    ;  . 

1,161,709 

1,128,196 

1,863.194 

124,704 

40,053 

261,656 

234 

52 

12 

Louisiana 

835,275 

821,113 

776.537 

112,717 

51,782 

713,874 

780 

507 

31 

110 

Maine 

377,052 

365.319 

494.907 

134,955 

110,133 

,       1,363 

892 

108 

13 

Maryland  .... 

644,225 

651,121 

766.627 

191,838 

104,174 

232,250 

55 

m 

24 

Massachuaetts 

1,655,248 

1,711,168 

1.103,429 

1,170.447 

1,051,050 

38,055 

688 

2,582 

151 

14 

Michigan . . 

1,454,534 

1,355,639 

1,224,841 

964.882 

595,524 

17,115 

7,519 

241 

49 

2 

Minnesota 

1,108,511 

967,197 

575,081 

941,136 

543,010 

7,084 

9,053 

275 

67 

2 

Mississippi 

905,760 

891,354 

757,233 

19,489 

9,389 

1,009,487 

1,253 

257 

2 

4 

Missouri      

1,687,813 

1,605,522 

2,387,835 

518,201 

228,896 

157.452 

313 

535 

99 

4 

Montana. . . .- 

226.872 

149,181 

162,127 

106,809 

91,644 

1,834 

10,745 

1,285 

1,585 

24 

Nebraska 

627,782 

664,432 

642J)75 

362,353 

175,865 

7,689 

3,502 

112 

590 

28 

Nevada 

52,551 

29,324 

35,326 

20,951 

17,999 

513 

5,240 

927 

864 

55 

New  Hampshire . . 

216,290 

214,282 

230,231 

103.117 

96,558 

564 

34 

87 

1 

New  Jersey . 

1,286,463 

1,250,704 

1,009,909 

777,797 

658,188 

89,760 

168 

1,139 

206 

New  Me.xico   ..... 

175,245       152,056 

255,609 

26,331 

22,654 

1,628 

20,573 

248 

258 

New  York 

4,584,597    4,529,017 

3,230,325 

3,007,248'  2.729.272 

134.191 

6,046 
7,851 

5,266 

1,247 

19 

North  Carolina 

1,098,476    1,107,811 

1,485,718 

8.851!         5,942 

697,843 

80 

2 

North  Dakota    . 

317,554       259,502 

162,461 

251,236j      1.56,158 

617 

6,486 

39 

59 

Ohio 

2,424,758,  2,332,363 

3,033,259 

1,024,393       597,245 

111,452 

127 

569 

76 

,         , 

Oklahoma               .    . 

881,5781      775,577 

1,310,403 

94,044         40,084 

137.612 

74,825 

339 

48 

Oregon 

384,265:      288,500 

416,851 

135,238       103,001 

1,492 

5,090 

7,363 

3,418 

312 

Pennsylvania 

3,942.206;  3,722,905 

4,222,727 

1.806.267    1,438.719 

193,919 

1,503 

1,784 

190 

2 

Rhode  Island . 

270,3141      272,296 

159,821 

194,646       178.025 

9. .529 

.     284 

272 

33 

•    •    •    ■ 

South  Carolina  . . 

751,8421      763,558 

661.970 

11,137           6,054 

835,843 

331 

57 

8 

•   •   *   ■ 

South  Dakota 

317,112;      266,776 

245.652 

217,491        100.628 

817 

19,137 

121 

42 

.  .    > 

Tennessee 

1,103,49^  1081,298 

1.654.606 

38.367         18.459 

473,088 

216 

43 

8 

2 

Texas 

2,017  626    1,878,916 

2.602.950 

361,914       239,984 

690,049 

702 

595 

340 

8 

Utah 

198,863,      176,488 

171,663 

131,527         63,393 

1,144 

3.123 

371 

2,110 

20 

Vermont 

182,568;      173,388 

229,382 

75,055         49,861 

1,621 

26 

8 

3 

Virginia 

1,035,348    1,026,264 

1.325,238 

37,943         26,628 

67M096 

539 

154 

14 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

658,663       483,327 

585.386 

282,528       241,197 

6,058 

10.99? 

2,709 

12,929 

186 

644,044;      577.075 

1.042.107 

57,638         57.072 
1,044,761       512,569 

64.173 

36 

90 

3 

Wisconsin        

1,208,578'  1,125,282 

763.225 

2.900 

10  142 

226 

34 

3 

Wyoming 

91,670        54,295 

80,696 

,32,504         27.118 

2.235 

1.486 

246 

1,596 

84 

Total 

47,332,277  44,639,989 

149,488,575 

18.897.837  13,345,545 

9.827.763 

265,683 

71,5-31 

72,157 

3,175 

MALE^  21    .YEARS   AND    OVER, 
(By  the  Federal  Census.) 


1910. 


State 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas   

California 

Colorado... 
Connecticut. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida  .........    . . 

Georgia  ;..;;;  , :. 
Idaho . . , . . . r . .1 : . , 
Illinois....  J  vt.-;';-.. 

Indiana C.",'. .-. . 

Iowa. .....  .;•;;.;  .'m^ 

Kansas. . . .  .tVv ;.,'.. 
Kentucky  . .  i  •.-.'■. . . , 
Louisiana. . . ; .  l  . . . . 
Maine. . ...   -. .   ... 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mlssisslpph 

Missouri 

Montana , . 

Nebraska 


Native  / 
White. 


288,422 

39,415 

274,583 

518,842 

194,089 

189.224 

44,028 

64,027 

106,866 

■  345,056 

.■    81,625 

1,096,518 

:    712,504 

511,034 

:   415,977 

'507.221 

213,482 

186,391 

255,588 

552.830 

560.045 

338.621 

187.506 

798.076 

89,420 

254,570 


Foreign- 
Born 
White,   i 


10,521 

25,682 

9,718 

297.365 
70.514 

153,168 

8,776 

11,738 

17.445 

8,513 

25,844 

604.524 
88.927 

146.880 
74.248 
20,440 
26.519 
48.464 
47.973 

453,601 

302,177 

298,282 
5,235 

121,404 
59,313 
94,345 


Colored 


214,168 

S.954 

111.523 

74.190 

7.045 

5.300 

9,083 

27,996 

89.884 

267,047 

3.394 

42.140 

21.003 

5,758 

18.304 

75,793 

174,918 

•     872 

64.347 

15.238 

8.654 

5,766 

234.212 

53.582 

6.284 

4,711 


State. 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico . '.  . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 
North  Dakota.   . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . . . 
Rhode  Island , . . . 
South  Carolina . . 
South  Dakota . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia .  . . 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming 

Total 


Native 
White. 


23,865 

94.437 
435,195 

76,231 
,562,358 
354,315 

92,220 
,135,999 
371,826 
181,434 
,500.987 

84,513 
162,414 
118,194 
423,319 
723,810 

67,784 

88,754 
348,777 
276,455 
280,811 
410,604 

41,435 


Foreign- 
Born 
White 


12,767 

41,956 

309  648 

12,502 

1,221,013 

3.296 

79,721 

308,478 

'    23,551 

.    63,909 

741,610 

:    75,899 

3,35S 

•.  .  54,528 

!    10,112 

i  112,152 

;    32,652 

;    23,759 

14,882 

- 147,224 

-    34,687 

269.237 

18,263 


17.710,697  6,646,817  2,641,637 


Colored. 


3.394 

275 

29.859 

5,904 

53,402 

148,523 

1,949 

39,788 

51,889 

11.845 

.    66.429 

3.422 

169.277 

5,467 

.119,237 

167,395 

3,679 

993 

159,873 

18,615 

22,851 

3,902 

3,503 


Sources  and  Growth  of  United  States  Foreign  Population.    1S9 


FEMALES 

21     YEARS 

OF    ACE 

AND    OVER. 

Native 

Native 

For- 
eign 
Born 
White 

White, 

%of 

White, 

%0f 

White, 

%0f 

%of 

%  of 

Division  and 

Total. 

Num- 

Tot- 

Native 

Tot- 

For., or 

Tot- 

Tot- 

Ne- 

Tot- 

In- 

All 

State. 

ber. 

al 

Paren- 

al. 

Mixed 

al. 

al. 

groes 

al. 

dian 

Other 

tage. 

Parent 

United  States. 

24.555,754 

22.059.236 

89  8 

12,484.481 

50  8 

4,567,647 

18.6 

5,007,108 

20.4 

2,427.742 

9.9 

60.169 

8,607 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Maine 

225,736 

225,107 

99.7 

156.663 

69  4 

25,589 

113 

42.855 

19  0 

401 

0.2 

228 

N.  HampBhire 

135,372 

135,187 

99.9 

78,394 

57.9 

'  19,004 

14  0 

37,789 

27  9 

176 

01 

9 

•    • 

Vermont 

106,883 

106.598 

99.7 

67,945 

63.6 

20,234 

18.9 

18,419 

17  2 

277 

U3 

8 

Ma83'chusetts 

1,074,485 

1,061,602 

98  8 

363,035 

33  8 

246,539 

22.9 

452,028 

42  1 

12.648 

1.2 

192 

43 

Rhode  Island. 

166.391 

163.120 

98  0 

49,955 

30  0 

40,305 

24  2 

72,860 

43.8 

3.178 

1.9 

86 

7 

Connecticut . . 

335,131 

329.926 

98.4 

125,272 

37  4 

77.002 

23  0 

127,652 

38  1 

5.142 

l.b 

50 

13 

MID.  ATLANTIC 

New  York .  .  . 

2,757,521 

2,706,523 

98  2 

927.995 

33.7 

710.145 

25  8 

1,068,383 

387 

49,300 

18 

1.502 

196 

New  Jersey. . . 

736,659 

706,728 

95  9 

288.821 

39.2 

166.074 

22  5 

251,833 

V34  2 

29,866 

4  I 

26 

39 

Pennsvlvanla 

2,114,008 

2,050,872 

97  0 

1,16Q.416 

54  9 

398.069 

18.8 

492.387 

23  3 

62,949 

30 

162 

25 

E.  N.  CENTRAL 

Ohio 

1,398.341 

1,364,611 

97.6 

830.354 

59  4 

314.929 

22  5 

219.328 

15  7 

33,683 

24 

33 

14 

Indiana 

770,658 

752,208 

97  6 

577.899 

75  0 

117,643 

15  3 

56.666 

74 

18,386 

24 

61 

3 

Illinois 

1.567,491 

1,533.014 

97  8 

647,697 

41  3 

421,178 

26  9 

464,139 

29  6 

34,372 

22 

56 

49 

Michigan   . . . 

786,033 

778,874 

99  1 

319,537 

40  7 

224,713 

28  6 

234.624 

29  8 

5,318 

07 

1.833 

8 

Wisconsin 

611,157 

607,917 

99  5 

140,549 

23  0 

262,260 

42  9 

205,108 

33  6 

939 

02 

2,295 

6 

W.  N.  CENTRAL 

* 

Minnesota . 

512.411 

508,195 

99  2 

111,088 

217 

192,518 

37  6 

204.589 

39  9 

2,061 

.   04 

2.146 

9 

Iowa 

603,644 

599,442 

99  3 

315.389 

52  2 

175,267 

29  0 

108,786 

18  0 

4,124 

07 

73 

5 

Missouri ...    . 

896,152 

847,997 

94  6 

588.496 

65  7 

171,9.54 

19  2 

87,547 

98 

48,057 

54 

81 

17 

N.  nakota. 

122,406 

120,780 

98  7 

29.600 

24  2 

37,987 

310 

53,193 

43  5 

158 

0  1 

1,468 

S.  Dakota. . 

134,187 

128,775 

96  0 

48.349 

36  0 

43,530 

32  4 

36,893 

27  5 

220 

02 

5,188 

7 

Nebraslta   .  . 

298.040 

294,849 

98  9 

146.645 

49  2 

79,569 

26  7 

68,635 

23  0 

2,369 

08 

806 

16 

Kansas 

438,934 

423,270 

96  4 

298,578 

680 

75,572 

17.2 

49,120 

11.2 

15,289 

35 

373 

2 

S.  ATLANTIC 

Delaware   . 

58.442 

50,160 

85  8 

37,070 

63  4 

6.573 

11  2 

6,517 

11.2 

8,281 

14.2 

1 

Maryland . . . 

373,819 

309,897 

82.9 

209,793 

56.1 

56,820 

15  2 

43,284 

116 

63,899 

17  1 

12 

11 

Dist.  of  Col .  . 

116,148 

81,662 

70  3 

55,194 

47  5 

16,118 

13  9 

10,350 

89 

34.449 

29.7 

22 

15 

Virginia 

518,473 

353,516 

68  2 

335,607 

64  7 

9,533 

18 

8,376 

16 

164.844 

318 

110 

3 

West  Virginia 

284,969 

270,298 

94  9 

241,703 

84  K 

15,872 

56 

12,723 

45 

14.667 

5  1 

3 

1 

N.  Carolina 

519,475 

358,583 

69  0 

354,416 

68  2 

2,316 

04 

1,851 

04 

159,236 

307 

1,655 

1 

S.  Carolina . . . 

343.958 

162,625 

47.3 

156.965 

45  6 

3,577 

1.0 

2,083 

06 

181,264 

52  7 

65 

4 

Georgia 

613,149 

343,187 

56  0 

330,779' 

53.9 

7,579 

12 

4,829 

0  8 

269,937 

44.0 

20 

5 

Florida ...    . 

178.685 

105,662 

59  1 

87,708 

49.1 

7,610 

43 

10,344 

58 

72,998 

40.9 

16 

9 

E.  3.  CENTRAL 

Kentucky . . . 

579.756 

506,299 

87  3 

441,093 

76  1 

47,716 

82 

17,490 

3.0 

73,413 

12.7 

43 

1 

Tennessee 

542,408 

419,646 

77  4 

400.706 

73.9 

12.485 

2.3 

6,455 

1.2 

122,707 

22  6 

54 

1 

Alabama 

501,959 

284,116 

56  6 

269.397 

53  7 

8.602 

17 

6.117 

1.2 

217,676 

•!;i4 

167 

Mississippi . . . 

412,941 

180,787 

43  8 

171,849 

41.6 

6,073 

1.5 

2.865 

0.7 

231,901 

56.2 

244 

9 

W.  S.  CENTRAL 

Arkansas.  . 

351.994 

248,964 

70  7 

234,232 

66  5 

9,140 

26 

5.592 

16 

102,917 

29  2 

112 

1 

Louisiana.. 

395,354 

222,473 

56  3 

166,066 

42  0 

37,276 

94 

19.131 

48 

172,711 

43  7 

149 

21 

Oklahoma. . .  . 

356.194 

311,266 

87  4 

276,301 

77  6 

■22,208 

62 

12,757 

36 

30,208 

8  5 

14,718 

2 

Texas 

884,218 

722,063 

817 

568,533 

64  3 

73,423 

83 

80,107 

9.1 

161.959 

18  3 

153 

43 

MOUNTAIN. 

Montana.    .  . 

81,741 

78,331 

95  8 

34,086 

417 

20.289 

24.^ 

23,956 

293 

553 

07 

2,811 

46 

Idaho    

69,818 

68,543 

98  2 

40,258 

.57.7 

17.043 

24  4 

11.242 

16  1 

187 

0.3 

'  1,031 

57 

Wyoming 

28,840 

27,932 

96  9 

15,648 

54  3 

6.209 

215 

6,075 

21  ) 

494 

17 

376 

38 

Colorado 

2^13,425 

209,195 

98  0 

122,780 

5?  5 

43.605 

20  4 

42,810 

20  1 

3.861 

18 

284 

85 

New  Mexico. . 

73,152 

68,276 

93  3 

56,719 

77  5 

5,494 

75 

6,063 

83 

441 

06 

4,424 

11 

Arizona.... 

43,891 

36,885 

84  0 

17,337 

39  5 

7,475 

17  0 

12,073 

27  5 

635 

14 

6,329 

42 

Utah 

85,729 

84,588 

98  7 

26,833 

313 

32,901 

384 

24,849 

29.0 

313 

0.1 

747 

81 

Nevada 

18,140 

16,366 

90  2 

7,317 

40  3 

5,189 

286 

3,860 

21  3 

202 

1  1 

1,511 

61 

PACIFIC. 

Washington . 

277,727 

271,828 

97  9 

141,260 

,50  9 

59,732 

215 

70,836 

25  5 

1,697 

06 

2,904 

1,298 

Oreiron .  .    . 

168,323 

166,191 

98.7 

104,149 

619 

32,273 

19  2 

29,769 

17  7 

443 

0  3 

1,323 

366 

California 

671,386 

654,305 

97.5 

208,000 

45.9 

174,435 

26.0 

171,870 

25.6 

6,936 

1.0 

4,209 

5,936 

SOURCES   AND   GROWTH    OF   UNITED   STATES   FOREIGN   POPULATION. 


Country  of  Birth. 


Austria 

Belgium .  . . ; 

Canada  (French)... 
Canada  (other). .. . 

China 

Cuba     and     other 
West  Indies. . . . . 

Denmark.  ......  •. .-. 

England. . .,/..'.;". . 
France.  .  . . . .-. .'. . . 

Germany. ... , .'. ... 

Greece...;.. .;; .... 

Hungary , . . 

Ireland. . , ... ..... 

Italy 

Japan 


Foreign-Born  Population  in- 


1890. 

241,377 

22,639 

302,496 

1    .878,442 

.106,701 

■:'.  23,256 
•  132,543 
'■■.  909,092 
!  113,174 
2,784,894 
;.  1,887 
:  62,435 
1,871,509 
182,580 
2,292 


1900. 


491,295 

29,757 

395,126 

784,796 

81,534 

25,435 

153,690 

840,513 

104,197 

2,813;628 

8,515 

145.714 

1,615,459" 

484.027 

24.788 


1910. 


1,174,973 

49,400 

385.083 

819,554 

56,756 

47,635 

181,649 

877,719 

117,418 

2,501,333 

101.282 

496,609 

1,352,251 

1,343.125 

67.744 


Country  op  Birth. 


Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portut;al 

Russia  and  Finland 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden     

Switzerland    

Turkey  in  Asia.  .  .  . 
Turkey  in  Europe. 

Wales 

All  other  countries 


Total. 


Foreign-Born  Population  in — 


1890. 


77,853 

81,828 

322,665 

15,996 

182.644 

242,231 

6,185 

478,041 

104,069 

1,839 

100,079 
200,813 


9.249,560 


1900. 


103.393 

94,931 

336,388 

30,608 

640,743 

233,524 

7,050 

582,014 

115,593 

9,910 

93,586 
95,062 


10,341,276 


1919. 


221,915 

120,063 

403,877 

59,360 

1.732,462 

261.076 

22,108 

665,207 

124,848 

/     59,729 

\     32,?30 

82,488 

■158,992 


13,515.886 


For  years  prior 
reported  as  bom  in 


to  1900,  persons  reported  as  born  In  Ausfia,  Germany, 
Poland.    Figures  lor  Canada  include  Newfoundland  pr 


and  Russia  do  not  Include  those 
lor  to  1910. 
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Population — Native  and  Foreign  Percentages. 


MALES    AND 

FEMALES    OF    SCHOOL    AND    MILITARY    ACE 

1910. 

Native  White, 

FOREIQN-BOBN 

Negro, 

Indian, 
Chinese, 

Native 

Foreign- 

Colored. 

6  TO  20  Years. 

White, 

6  TO  20 

6  TO  20 

Years. 

Jap'nese 

White, 

Born 

and  All 

State. 

Years. 

and  All 

18  to  44 

White, 

Others, 

Others,  6 
to  20  Yrs 

Years. 

18  to  44 
Years. 

18  to  44 
Years. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female 

Male. 

Female 

Alabama 

212,383 

208.382 

1,180 

■S93 

1,59,525 

167,651 

343 

228,673 

6,182 

166.290 

Arizona 

19,349 

18,530 

4,185 

3,473 

19o 

223 

10,944 

31,788 

20,679 

6.495 

Arliansas 

196,973 

193,652 

808 

632 

77,621 

81,810 

176 

218,371 

4,687 

88,734 

California 

248,038 

245,279 

25,667 

17.738 

2.271 

2,461 

14,100 

420,982 

189,864 

54,676 

Colorado 

100,874 

59.798 

6,828 

5,242 

1,182 

1.286 

730 

151,5/1 

46,740 

5,671 

Connecticut .  . . 

125.012 

125,450 

21,953 

22,258 

1,704 

2,017 

69 

MO,134 

113,937 

3,925 

Delaware 

23,376 

22,524 

1,054 

895 

5,107 

4,971 

5 

31.471 

6,229 

6,934 

Dist  Columbia. . 

26,486 

27,001 

1,063 

984 

10,678 

12,915 

62 

48,691 

'    6,927 

22,731 

Florida 

69.022 

68,250 

2,881 

2,437 

49,473 

51,812 

42 

83,286 

12,300 

76,102 

Georgia 

242,678 

242,061 

929 

667 

213,507 

225,978 

45 

273,559 

5,432 

218,104 

Idaho 

47,593 

45.088 

2,058 

940 

49 

40 

1,051 

66.812 

17,237 

2,.335 

Illinois 

733,187 
377,856 

736,140 
371,999 

62.786 
7.553 

58,731 
4,774 

12,105 
7,591 

12,720 
•        7,969 

245 
147 

894,868 
513,106 

402,334 
51,657 

33,354 

Indiana '. 

15,794 

Iowa 

329,829 

325.245 

9,683 

6,459 

1,904 

1,962 

140 

402,381 

69,160 

4,288 

Kansas 

247,504 

240,657 

6,132 

4,189 

7,631 

7,918 

1,125 

319,059 

37,583 

13,585 

Kentucky 

338,642 

333,033 

1,072 

881 

40,544 

41,432 

105 

390,822 

8,284 

58,387 

Louisiana 

157,754 

157,498 

2  890 

2,759 

123,732 

130,848 

385 

178,307 

15,159 

144,877 

Maine 

89,405 

88,410 

8,472 

8,268 

163 

192 

287 

117.376 

33,338 

611 

Maryland .... 

151,510 

151,792 

5,822 

6,085 

35,506 

37,724 

47 

192,910 

28,824 

49,639 

Massachusetts  . 

368,029 

370,466 

64,481 

68,831 

4,190 

4,607 

420 

416,415 

331,809 

12,070 

Michigan 

371,587 

366,543 

28,228 

24,077 

1,962 

2,032 

2,458 

434,678 

175,939 

6,112 

Minnesota ...    . 

305,281 

301,962 

20,658 

16,391 

576 

613 

3,294 

314,770 

171,816 

4,527 

Mississippi...    . 

136,673 

134,126 

671 

516 

183,085 

189,246 

488 

149,994 

2,890 

192,861 

Missouri 

466  983 

467,113 

9,538 

8  545 

20,255 

21,427 

137 

615,679 

63,626 

41,861 

Montana 

42,038 

40,432 

4.761 

2,621 

150 

150 

3,619 

74,243 

44,568 

4,421 

Nebraska    .  . . 

181,456 

177.961 

6,548 

5,023 

736 

•    776 

1,368 

214,283 

49,349 

3,865 

Nevada 

6,667 

6,430 

1,005 

275 

22 

30 

•       1,703 

17,845 

9,291 

2,247 

New  Hampshire 

48,276 

47.947 

7,944 

,   7,315 

64 

74 

14 

58,878 

31,291 

188 

New  Jersey 

298,134 

299,534 

42,902 

45,967 

10.368 

11,464 

156 

345.257 

228,193 

24,063 

New  Mexico . . . 

47.637 

46,641 

1,991 

1,435 

170 

193 

7,336 

59,478 

9,109 

4,510 

New  York 

1,001,809 

1,015,318 

195,225 

212,565 

12,420 

14.772 

2,319 

1,213.383 

897,977 

45,001 

North  Carolina. . 

261,319 

256,669 

411 

304 

129,377 

134,648 

2,855 

273J45 

2,106 

116,941 

North  Dakota 

81,308 

78,366 

11,896 

9.298 

52 

51 

2,365 

89,009 

.55,217 

1,402 

Ohio 

613,035 

610,015 

34,329 

28,499 

13.426 

14  404 

101 

844.646 

202,580 

29,702 

Oklahoma...  . 

247,641 

237.974 

1,902 

1.466 

24,186 

24,.532 

28,622 

301,465 

13,455 

43,013 

Oregon 

83,571 
980,103 

80,755 
979,737 

5,360 
102,138 

3,054 
85,076 

96 
21,403 

102 
24,767 

2,448 
1,079 

141.300 
1,159,586 

42,372 
574,707 

6,881 

Pennsylvania . 

54,326 

Rhode  Island . . . 

60,005 

58.892 

13,445 

13,394 

1,06S 

1,2U 

89 

66,897 

55,743 

2,573 

South  Carolina  . 

117,263 

114,887 

338 

217 

161,928 

169,501 

129 

130,705 
105,509 

1,970 

144,107 

South  Dakota. . . 

86,799 

82,727 

4,716 

3.596 

91 

93 

5,957 

31,326 

3,800 

Tennessee 

290.161 

283.096 

962 

778 

80,822 

82,575 

84 

324,287 

5,026 

93.775 

Texas 

540,805 

529,015 

21,074 

19,629 

123,976 

128,892 

322 

598,205 

68,308 

138,467 

Utah .  . . ;    ...    , 

57.52« 

56,907 

2.979 

2.300 

90 

106 

1,106 

62,113 

19,277 

3,059 

Vermont 

44.488 

43,249 

3,69V 

3.010 

140 

111 

6 

57.314 

15,467 

904 

Virginia 

238,361 

223,649 

1,69!' 

1,318 

119,254 

123,159 

213 

263,302 

9,460 

125,906 

Washington .  . . 

136,139 

131,199 

12,163 

8,442 

452 

45-1 

4,629 

222.556 

102.786 

15,531 

West  Virginia. .  . 

188,028 

181,695 

6,055 

2,532 

9.695 

8,786 

27 

223,251 

30,582 

21,215 

Wisconsin 

348,315 

345,319 

19,367 

15,288 

285 

343 

3,627 

361,240 

133,926 

2,756 

Wyoming 

17.033 

15,412 

1,713 

768 

156 

130 

561 

36,493 

14,963 

3,198 

Total 

11,393,940 

11,284,885 

801.208 

740,835 

1,670,979 

1.751,178 

107.574 

13,880,182 

4,471,688 

2,121,814 

POPULATION— NATIVE    AND    FOREIGN   PERCENTAGES. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California.  .    . 

Colorado 

Connecticut .  . 
Delaware.  .  .  . 
Dist.  of  Col... 
Florida .;.... 

Georgia. 

Idaho 

Illinois. 

Indiana. .  i . . . 
Iowa.'.  ... ;.. . 

Kansas.  .  . .  .m 

Kentucky: '. .  r 
Louisiana.  . . ; 
Maine. ...... 

Maryland. .  .  . 

Massachusetts 
Michigan . 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
Missouri . 
Montana. . 
Nebraska . 


Nativi 

Foreign-Born.   . 

1890 

1900. 
99  2 

1910 
~99"T 

1890. 

1900 

1910 

99.0 

1  0 

OS 

0  9 

78  7 

80  3 

76   1 

21  3 

19  7 

23  9 

98  7 

98  9 

98  9 

.  1  3 

1   1 

1   1 

69  8 

75,3 

75  3 

30.2 

24  7 

24  7 

79  7 

83.1 

83  8 

20  3 

16  9 

16  2 

75  4 

73.8 

70  4 

24.6 

26  2 

29.6 

92  2 

92  5 

91   4 

7  8 

7  5 

8   6 

91.9 

92,8 

92  5 

H   1 

7  2 

7.5 

94  1 

95.5 

94  6 

,5  9 

4  5 

5.4 

99  3 

99.4 

99.4 

7 

.6 

.6 

80  3 

84.8 

86  9 

19  7 

15.2 

13  1 

78  0 

79.9 

78   6 

22  0 

20  1 

21.4 

;93.3 

94\4 

94   1 

6.7 

5.6 

5.9 

83.1 

86  3 

87  7 

16  9 

13  7 

12.3 

.89  € 

91.4 

92.0 

10  4 

8  6 

8  0 

,  96.8 

97.7 

98  2 

3.2 

2  3 

1.8 

'95.6 

96,2 

96  8 

4  4 

3  8 

3.2 

88.1 

86  6 

85   1 

11  9 

13.4 

14  9 

91  0 

92,1 

91   9 

9.0 

7.9 

8   1 

70.6 

69,8 

68.5 

29.4 

30  2 

31  5 

74  0 

77.6 

78  7 

26.0 

22.4 

21  3 

64  3 

71,1 

73  8 

35  7 

28.9 

26  2 

99.4 

99,5 

99.5 

.6 

.5 

.5 

91.2 

93,0 

93.0 

8  8 

7  0 

7.0 

69.8 

72.4 

74  8 

30  2 

27.6 

25.2 

80.9 

83.4 

85  2 

-19.1 

16.6 

14.8 

State. 


Nevada. . .  . 
N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey.  . 
New  Mexico  . 
New  York. . . 
N.  Carolina. . . 
N.  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. . . . 

Oregon ... 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island . 
S.  Carolina.    . 
S.  Dakota 
Tennessee  . . . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont .    .    . 

Virginia 

Washington . 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin  .    . 
Wyoming .... 


Total. 


Native. 


1890    1900    1910 


68  9 
80  8 
77  2 
93  0 
73.8 
99  8 
57  3 
87  5 
98.9 
82  0 
83.9 
69.2 
99  5 
73.9 
98,9 
93  2 
74.8 
86.7 

-98.9 
74  8 
97.5 

69  3 
76.2 


85.3 


76  2 
78  6 

77  1 
93.0 
73  9 
99.8 
64  6 
89.0 
97.4 
84.1 
84.4 
68.6 
99  6 
78.0 
99.1 
94  1 
80.6 
87.0 
99.0 
78,6 
97.7 
75  1 
81.2 


86  4 


75.9 
77.5 
74.0 
92  9 
69.8 
99.7 
72.9 
87.4 
97.6 
S3. 2 
81.2 
67.0 
99  6 
82.7 
99  1 
93.8 
82.4 
86  0 
98.7 
77.6 
.95.3 
78-0 
80.1 


FOREION-BORN. 


1890.  1900    1910 


31  1 
19  2 
22.8 


7. 
26 


42 

12 

1 

18.0 
16  1 
30, 8f 

:5| 

-6.-81 

25.21 

13:3 

I'.l 

25.2, 

2  51 

30.7; 

23  81 


23  8 
21.4 
22.9 

7  0 

26.1 

.2 

35.4 

II.  0 

2.6 
15,'9 
15,6 

22.0 

-t.t 
19.4 
13.0 

1.0 
21.5 

2.3 
24.9 
18.8 


85.3     14  7    13.6 


24.1 
22.5 

26  0 
7  I 

30.2 
3 

27  I 
12.6 

2.4 
16. S 
18  8 
33.0 

.-  .4 

17.3 

9 

6  2 
17  6 
14  0 

1.3 
22.4 

4.7 
22.0 
19.9 


14.7 
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POPULATION,    NATIVE    AND    FOREIGN,    1900-1910. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkaosas   

CaliforDia 

Colorado 

CoDDeeticut .  . . 

Delaware  

Dist.  of  Col    .  . 

Florida    

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

I/Oulsiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massacliusetts 
Michigan .... 

Minnesota 

Mississippi . . . . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


Native. 


1900 


1,814.105 

98.698 

1.297,275 

1.117.813 

448.545 

670,210 

170,925 

258,599 

504,710 

2,203,928 

137.168 

3.854.803 

2.374.341 

1,925,933 

1,343,810 

2,096,925 

1,328,722 

601,136 

1,094,110 

1,959,022 

1,879,329 

1,246,076 

>.543,289 

2,890,286 

176,262 

■    888,953 


1910. 


2.118  807 

155589 

1 ,557  403 

l,75l.ll7 

669  437 

785,182 

184,830 

306,167 

711,986 

2,593,644 

283,016 

4,433,277 

2541,213 

1,951,006 

1,555,499 

2,249,743 

1,603,622 

631.809 

1.190,402 

2,307,171 

2,212,623 

1,532,113 

l.ZS?,,^ 

3.063.556 

281,340 

1,015,552 


FOREIGN  Born. 


1900 


J4,592 

24,233 

14,289 

367,240 

91,155 

238,210 

13.810 

20.119 

23.832 

12,403 

24,604 

966,747 

142,121 

305,920 

126,685 

50;249 

52,903 

93  330 

93,934 

846,324 

541,653 

505,318 

7,981 

216.379 

67,067 

177,347 


1910. 


19,286 

48  765 

17.046 

586,432 

129,587 

329,574 

17,492 

24,902 

40,633 

15,477 

42.578 

1,205,314 

]59,6b3 

273,765 

135,450 

40.162 

52,766 

110,562 

104,944 

1.059.243 

597.550 

543,595 

9,770 

229,779 

94,713 

176,662 


State 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.  .  . 
Rhode  Island .  . 
South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota. . . 
Tennessee . .    . . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington .  . . 
West  Virginia. . 
Wisconsin.. .  . 
Wyoming    . .  . 

Total . 


Native. 


1900 


32.242 
323.481 

1.451.785 
181.685 

5.368.469 

1.889  318 
206.055 

3.698,811 
769,853 
347,788 

5.316.865 
294,037 

1,334,788 
313,062 

2,002,870 

2,869,353 
222,972 
298,894 

1,834,723 
406,739 
936.349 

1,.553.071 
75.116 


1910. 


62.184 

333.905 
1.876.379 

304,155 
6,365,603 
2,200.195 

420,402 
4.168.747 
1,616.713 

559,629 
6,222,737 

363,469 
1.509.221 

483.098 
2.166.182 
3.654.604 

307.529 

306.035 
2,034,555 

885,749 
1,163,901 
1,820,995 

116,945 


Foreign  Born. 


1900. 


65,653,299  78,456,380 


10,093 
88,107 

431,884 

13,625 

1,900,425 

4,492 

113.091 

458.734 
20.538 
65.748 

985.250 

134.519 

5.528 

88.508 

17.746 

179,357 
53,777 
44,747 
19,461 

111,364 
22,451 

515,971 
17,415 


1910. 


19,691 

96,667 
660,788 

23,146 

2,748,011 

6,092 

156.654 

598,374 

40,442 

113,136 

1.442.374 

179.141 

6.179 

100.790 

18,607 
241,938 

65,822 

49,921 

27,057 
256,241 

57,218 
512,865 

29,020 


10,341,276  13,515,886 


WHITE 

POPULATION    OF    FOREIGN 

STOCK 

1900    AND 

1910. 

TOTAL. 

Per  Cent.  ToT'L 

Foreign- 
Born  White, 
1910. 

Native  White.  1910. 

CotTNTRT  OF  Origin. 

1900. 

1910. 

1900. 

1910. 

Both  Par- 
ents Foreign 
Born. 

One  Par- 
ent For- 
eign Born. 

Austria 

Canada  (French) 

Canada  (other) 

Denmark 

895.500 
830,335 

1,637,603 
310,127 

2,173,741 
268.292 

8.111.453 
218.447 

4,826,904 
727,844 
788.758 
955.918 
594.297 

1.082.388 
257.426 
253.045 
871.604 

1.056.152 

2.001.559 

932,238 
1.822.377 

400.064 
2.322.442 

292,389 
8,282,618 

700,227 
4,604,360 
2,098,360 

979,099 
2.541.649 

659.663 
1.364.215 

301.650 

248.947 
1.614,433 
1,177,092 

3.5 
3.2 
6.3 
1.2 
8.4 
1.0 

31.4 
.8 

18.7 
2.8 
3.1 
3.7 
2.3 
4.2 
1  0 
1  0 
3.4 
4.1 

6.2 

2  9 

5.7 

1.2 

7.2 

.9 

25.7 

2.2 

14.0 

6.5 

3.0 

7.9 

2.0 

4.2 

.9 

.8 

5.0 

3.7 

1,174,924 
385,083 
810,987 
181,621 
876,455 
117.236 

2.501.181 
'     495,600 

1,352,155 

1,343,070 
403,858 

1,602,752 
261,034 
665,183 
124,834 
82,479 
967,093 

709.070 
330,976 
307,291 
147348 
592.285 
78.937 

3.911,847 
191,059 

2,141,577 
695,187 
410,951 
873,055 
175,391 
546,788 
90,669 
84,934 
451,654 

1,177,092 

117.565 

216.179 

704.099 

70  795 

England, 

853.702 

France 

96.216 

Germany 

1  869  590 

Hungary 

13  568 

Ireland 

1  010  628 

Italy 

60.103 

Norway 

164.290 

Russia 

65  842 

Scotland 

223  238 

Sweden     

152  244 

Switzerland 

86  147 

Wales 

81.534 

All  other  countries 

OI  mixed  for'n  parentage 

195.788 

Total 

25,859.834 

32,243,382 

100.0 

100.0 

13.345.545 

12.916.^11 

5.981.526 

POPULATION    1910.    BY   MOTHER   TONGUE. 


One                    1 

One 

Linguistic 

Foreign- 

Both 

Parent 

Total 

Linguistic    ' 

Foreign- 

Both 

Parent 

Total 

Group  and 

Bom 

Parents 

Foreign, 

Foreign 

Group  and 

Born 

Parents 

Foreign. 

Foreign 

Mother 

White. 

Foreign 

One 

White 

Mother 

White. 

Foreign 

One 

White 

Tongue. 

Born. 

Native. 

Stock. 

Tongue. 

Born. 

Native. 

Stock. 

English.  Celtic*. 

3,363.792 

3,813.444 

2,880,184 

10,037,420 

Serbian 

23.403 

3.040 

309 

26,752 

Germanic: 

Montenegrin. . 

3.886 

70 

5 

3,961 

German 

2,759.032 

4.147.771 

1,910.468 

8,817,271 

Bulgarian    . 

18.341 

841 

198 

19,380 

Dutch.  Frisian . . 

126.045 

138.297 

60.5»8 

324,930 

Slav.,  not  spec'd 

21.012 

13.513 

670 

35,195 

Flemish 

25.780 

14.443 

4.583 

44,806 

Lithu'n.  Lettish. 

140,963 

66.905 

3,367 

211,235 

Scandinavian: 

Un  classified  : 

Swedish 

683,218 

609,689 

152,962 

1,445,869 

Yiddish.  Hebrew 

1,051,767 

596^1 
85;240 

28,074 

1,676,762 

Norwegian 

402,587 

443,391 

163,876 

1,009,854 

Magyar 

229,094 

6,559 

320,893 

Danish 

.186,345 

188,515 

71,613 

446,473 

Finnish 

120,086 

75,362 

5,240 

200,688 

Latin  and  Greek: 

Armenian 

23,938 

5,643 

440 

30,021 

Italian.,.....,. 

1.365,110 

,    723,739 

62,573 

2.151.422 

Syrian.  Arabic .  . 

32,868 

13,031 

828 

46,727 

French....,.., . 

.     528,842 

503,943 

324,384 

1.357,169 

Turkish 

4.709 

608 

124 

5,441 

Spanish;. ....... 

-    258.131 

124,057 

66,010 

448.198 

Albanian 

2.312 

.45 

9 

2,366 

Portuguese..... 
Roumanian 

'J  •.'72.649 

54.609 

14,010 

141,268 

All  other 

646 

;     103 
;     lp6,579 

■      41 

790 

H  ';■  42,277 
I   418^79 

;j  ^43.781 
-^    228.73« 
•:  466.474 

8,263 
8,971 

690,067 
245,482 

584 
3,029 

73.792 
65,172 

51,124 
130.379 

1.707.640 
539.392 

Unknown 

116.272 

90,193 

313,044 

Slavic  &  Little: 
Polish .',  ..,„.'. . 
Bohem.,  Moravn 

All  moth.tong'8 

13.345.545 

12,9l'6,3U 

5,981,526 

32,243.382 

English.  Celtic. 

3.3C3.792 

3,813,444 

2,860,184 

10,037,420 

Slovak...;..;;;. 

113,486 

4.484 

284.444 

Germanic 

2.910.857 

4.300,511 

1,975,639 

9,187,007 

Russian..,,... . 

!      S7.926 

■34,263 

2,948 

95.137 

Scandinavian .  .  . 

1,272.150 

1,241,595 

388,451 

2,902,196 

Ruthenlan..;... 

'    *  25.131 

9,990 

238 

35.359 

Latin.  Greek... . 

2,385,388 

1,423,582 

.    470,590 

4,279,560 

Slovenian . ; . . . 

,  ;i23.^1 

56,647 

3,153 

183:431 

Slavic,  Lettic.  .  . 

1,831,666 

1,253,647 

155,154 

3,240,467 

Serbo-Croat'n-^' 

*      ■  ■  ■ 

Unclassified .... 

1,465,420 

776,953 

41,315 

2,283,688 

Croatian ' 

74.036 

18,333 

667 

93.036 

Unknown 

116,272 

•    106.579 

90,193 

313,044 

Dalmatian.... 

4,344 

1,010 

151 

5.505 
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POPULATION    OF    FOREIGN    WHITE    STOCK,    1910. 


COUNTRY    OF 

Total 

Country  or 

Total 

CODNlllY    OP 

Total 

ORIGfN    AND 

Foreign- 

Foreign 

Origin  and 

Foreign- 

Foreign 

ORIGIN    AND 

Forei^- 

Foreign 

MOTHER 

born 

White 

Mother 

born 

White 

Mother 

born 

White 

Tongue. 

White. 

Stock. 

Tongue. 

White 

Stock. 

Tongue. 

White. 

Stock. 

EnglaQd — 

Italy- 

1 

China — 

English,  Celtic. 

855,471 

2,450,744 

Italian  

1,341,626 

2,110.733' 

English.  Celtic 

231 

401 

All  otiier i. 

20,984 

26,081 

Another 

1,444 

2,228 

All  other 

102 

162 

Scotland — 

Finland — 

Japan — 

English.  Celtio 

260,043 

744,226 

Finnish 

111,985 

185,532 

Englisli,  Celtic 

116 

168 

All  other 

991 

1.399 

Swedish ...     . 
All  other 

16,920 
764 

26,843 
1,337 

All  other 

82 

104 

Wales — 

India — 

English,  Celtic. 

82,393 

266,876 

Austria — 

English,  Celtic 

1.768 

3.189 

All  other 

86 

186 

Polish    

Bohemian    and 

329,418 

494,629 

All  otI)er 

Not  specified — 

310 

759 

Ireland — 

Moravian 

219,214 

515,183 

Syrian,  Arabic 

513 

766 

English,  Celtic . 

1,351,479 

4,654,633 

German 

157,917 

275,002] 

All  other 

1,490 

2,q95 

All  other . .    . . 

676 

1,352 

yid'sh,  Hebrew 
Slovenian .    . 

124,588 
117,740 

197,153' 
174,943| 

Canada— 

Germany — 

Croatian   .  .    . . 

64,295 

81,094 

Englis'i,  Celtic 

781.133 

1.802.288 

German 

2,260,256 

7,725,598 

Slovalc 

55,766 

110,829 

French  

385,083 

952.456 

Polish 

190,096 

513,446 

Rutlienlan 

17,169 

23,793 

All  other 

29,854 

68.192 

AH  other 

50,829 

•   191,422 

Russian 

Serbian 

13,781 
11,618 

23,622 
13,304 

Newf 'undland  — 

Norway — 

Italian 

10,774 

17,182 

English  r  Celtic: 

4,690 

8.306 

Norwegian   . . . 

401,286 

1,007,170 

All  other 

52,644 

95.126 

All  other 

386 

745 

All  other 

2,572 

4,875 

Hungary — 

Cuba- 

Sweden — 

Magyar . .. 

227,742 

318,596 

Spanish  

12,505 

22,663 

Swedish 

662,391 

1,409,228 

Slovak 

107,954 

168,636 

All  other. 

364 

1;038 

All  other 

2,792 

5,717 

rterman 

Yid'sh.  Hebrew 

73,338 

99.412 

19,896 

32.539 

Oth.  W.  Indies- 

Denmark — 

Roumanian .... 

15,679 

16,613 

English,  Celtic 

7,533 

13,656 

Danish 

179,705 

431,540 

Croatian. 

9,034 

11,140 

All  other .   . 

2,767 

5,693 

All  otlier 

1,916 

4,109 

Slovenian .    . . 
Serbian .    . 

5,510 
5,018 

7,919 
5,613 

Mexico —        , 

Netherlands — 

All  other . . 

31.429 

46,686 

Spanish . . 

218,411 

380.434 

Dutch.  Frisian . 

114,624 

291,768 

AH  other . 

1,391 

2.213 

All  other .^ 

5.429 

14,078 

Roumania — 

Yid'sh,  Hebrew 

41,342 

56,521 

C.  America — 

Belgium — 

Roumanian 

22.032 

29,307 

Spanish ..'  .... 

966 

1.215 

Flemish 

25,239 

43,588 

All  other . 

2,546 

3,481 

Englisli.  Celtic 

173 

300 

French 

16,238 

33,187 

All  otlier . . 

368 

513 

Dutch.  Frisian. 

2,765 

5,952 

Bulgaria — 

German 

1,436 

2,929 

Bulgarian 

10,909 

11,235 

S.  America — 

All  other 

3,719 

7,977 

All  other . . 

544 

664 

Spanish. 
Italian    

2,443 
1,653 

4.178 
1.740 

Luxemburg- 

Serbia — 

English,  Celtic 

847 

1.740 

German  

2,831 

6,579 

Serbian .    . 

4,321 

5,122 

Germ.in 

568 

887 

French 

151 

261 

All  other . . 

314 

372 

All  other 

2,051 

3.475 

All  other 

86 

301 

Montenegro — 

Africa- 

France — 

Montenegrin  . 

3.724 

3.795 

English,  Celtic 

1,219 

2,148 

French , 

110,024 

320,040 

Serbian .    . 

1.322 

1.359 

German 

277 

428 

German 

4,047 

10,406 

All  other . . 

317 

329 

Syrian.  Arabic 

267 

425 

All  other 

3,165 

4,221 

Greece — 

1 

AU  other . 

1,755 

2,490 

Switzerland — 

Greek 

100,799 

110.453 

Australia — 

German ...     . 

103,652 

263,079 

*AU  other . 

465 

708 

English,  Celtic 

8,620 

15,258 

French 

11,170 

25,803 

All  other . .  . 

318 

730 

Italian 

7,835 

14,923 

Turkey     In 

All  other 

2,177 

7,920 

Europe — Greek 

12,337 

12.714 

Atlantic  lal's — 

Bulgarian .... 

5,807 

5.8521 

Portuguese 

14,316 

27,183 

Portugal — 

Syri.an.  Arabic  . 

3,582 

5.0571 

All  other .   . 

1.479 

3,042 

Portuguese   . . . 

57,425 

112,377 

Turkish . 

2,247 

2,497' 

All  other 

198 

500 

All)aman 

1,945 

1,955: 

Paclflc  islanda— 

Serbian 

808 

858: 

English,  Celtic. 

1,677 

2,744 

Spain — 

Yid'sh.  Hebrew 

782 

995 

All  other 

667 

1,209 

Spanish 

21,657 

35,070 

Armenian .  . . 

572 

738: 

All  other 

■?  320 

611 

All  other  .  . 
Not  snecifled — 

4,141 

4,895 

Country   not 
specified — 

Russia — 

English.  Celtic 

English,  Celtic 

374 

:70s 

Yid'sh,  Hebrew 

Prtllqh 

838,193 

1,317,157 
655,733 
204,070 

All  other 

293 
2,560 

666' 
7,236 

1 

All  other 

1 

2,313 

4,450 

Llthu'n,  Lefish 

137,046 

Turkey  in  Asta — 

Bom  at  sea — 

German....  .i,  , 

121,638 

245,155 

Syrian,  Arabic 

28,057 

39,809 

English,  Celtic 

.     1,«27 

4,098 

Russian... . . .  . 

40.542 

'  65,612 

Armenian   .. 

21,893 

27,382 

All  other 

:■  4,958 

13,915 

Finnish  .....%■. 

5,865 

'     8,861 

Greek. 

2,248 

2,459 

Kuthenian. ..!,, 

3.402 

4,798 

Turkish ...    . 

2,193 

2.510 

Grand  total .  . . 

13,345,545 

32,243,382 

All  other ;;. 

37,696 

^    66.149 

All  other 

5,311 

6.997 

■ 

POPULATION    OF    THE    CITY    OF    MANILA 

1914. 

Nation  AUTY. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Americans. 

3.584 

125.730 

2,414 

1,027 

1.890 

111.210 

1.992 

479 

5.474 

236,940 

4.406 

1.506 

Chinese 

15,235 
1,407 

1,422 
553 

16.657 

Filipinos ..'... 

All  others 

1.960 

Snfi.nifl.rd5t 

Total 

Oth^  Europeans    .... 

149.397 

117,546 

206.943 

Foreign  Whites  in  American  Cities. 
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Population  of  Cities,  Negro  and  Foreign. 

POPULATION    OF    CITIES,    NEGRO    AND    FOREIGN. 


City. 


Albany,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Ct 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Camden,  N.  J 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cleveland,  O 

Columbus,  O 

Denver,  Col 

Des  Moines,  la 

Detroit,  Mich 

East  St.  Louis.  I!l 

Fall  River,  Mass. . ; . . 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Hartford,  Ct 

Hoboken,  N.J 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind .... 

Jacltsonvilie,  Fla 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. . . . 
Kansas  City,  Mo .... 

Lawrence.  Mass 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky     

Lynn,  Mass 

Memphis,  Tenn    .  . . . 

Milwaulcee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . . 

Mobile,  Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Newark.  N.  J 

New  Bedlord,  Mass. . 

New  Haven,  Ct 

New  Orleans,  La ... . 
New  York,  N.  Y 

Manhattan 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 

Norlolk,  Va 

Omaha.  Neb 

Passaic,  N.  J 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Ore 

Providence,  R.  I 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y. . . . . 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Antonio,  Tex. . . . 
San  Francisco,  CaL .. 

Savannah,  Ga 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash . .... '. 

Springfield,  Ma$3 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.'. . .  J. 
Tacoma,  Wash. '.'J . .'. 

Toledo,  O 

Trenton,  n.Jli-i. 
Troy,  N.  Y.:;e... 
Utlca,  N.  Y.:-:,". . 
Washington,  D.  C 
Wiikes-Barre.  Pia. 
Wilmington,  Del.. 
Worcester,  Mass. . 
Yonkers,  N.  Y .  .  . 
Youngstown,  O  . . . 


1900. 


1910. 


Native 
White  of 
Native 
Parent- 
age. 


Native 
White  of 
For'n  or 

Mixed 
P'r'ntage 


38,431 

47,146 

236,053 

146,193 

21,885 

90,860 

43,113 

16,481 

354,379 

113,700 

87,740 

75.036 

66,810 

38,187 

61,309 

14,455 

14,300 

17,588 

27,904 

10,924 

17,625 

97.772 

9,457 

57,197 

94,377 

10,467 

54,060 

88,449 

30,452 

36,556 

48,598 

61,269 

13.562 

40,620 

71,552 

16,522 

36,385 

103,186 

737,477 

312,307 

50,233 

310,501 

41,658 

22,778 

21,865 

42,752 

5,155 

23,897 

521,911 

147,296 

38,170 

54,423 

62  543 

43,860 

52,478 

68,869 

189,249 

42.454 

18,119 

21,094 

83,558 

16,750 

38,810 

18,756 

27,386 

43,817 

15,116 

52,222 

32.109 

20,161 

19,852 

134,073 

18,140 

39,712 

37,261 

13,847 

13,353 


36,842 

4,486 

125.225 

206,937 

25,693 

155.716 

17,175 

5.233 

727,341 

139,817 

163,570 

30,007 

37,837 

14,337 

124,215 

9,484 

40,197 

3,063 

26.316 

26,966 

8,030 

38,359 

1,672 

87,152 

33,426 

23,428 

26,105 

65,744 

19,742 

10,755 

146,885 

78,861 

5,806 

7,174 

96,506 

19,019 

37,999 

76,191 

.371,503 

713,947 

86,432 

482,658 

63,962 

24,504 

2,846 

32,828 

9,279 

41,296 

414,093 

168,832 

24,710 

60,775 

9,949 

6,104 

68,798 

19,428 

239,170 

71,562 

22,382 

15,363 

137,556 

6,040 

19,349 

9,883 

19,289 

39,787 

11,196 

50  128 

22,311 

25,714 

22,816 

37.939 

20,716 

16,600 

42,417 

18,446 

18.415 


Foreign- 
born 
White. 


17,689 

2,458 

67,940 

194,953 

22.197 

104,010 

10,000 

2,524 

585,420 

57,887 

124,354 

12,292 

24,962 

7,936 

96,051 

3,903 

49,961 

1,766 

23,617 

21,310 

4,324 

17,070 

1,029 

58,161 

18,287 

28.519 

17,917 

21,397 

17,470 

5.069 

88,948 

60,983 

2,034 

3,002 

71,050 

25,092 

30,654 

29,569 

,260,918 

782,714 

61,258 

353,750 

44,615 

18,581 

1,606 

23,429 

12,879 

38,666 

293,669 

114,845 

17,734 

55,310 

5,922 

2,834 

40,718 

8,415 

110.966 

46,748 

12,516 

9,265 

104,264 

3,319 

18,656 

7,462 

14,311 

23,705 

10,158 

27,729 

16,729 

14,352 

13,469 

19.520 

12,180 

10,426 

37,528 

14,583 

12,192 


Col- 
ored. 


Native 
White  of 
Native 
Parent- 
age. 


1,189 

35,782 

79.739 

12,809 

1,221 

1,801 

5,647 

31,569 

31,435 

14,498 

6,104 

8,225 

4,250 

1,679 

4,129 

1,813 

405 

4,271 

2,013 

164 

14,654 

15,963 

16,271 

3,923 

17,662 

145 

4,397 

39,141 

849 

49,940 

884 

1,605 

17,067 

30,069 

6,962 

1,809 

2,989 

78,158 

67,304 

41,125 

2,584 

19,673 

2,764 

1,158 

20,307 

3,546 

464 

1,312 

64,024 

20,539 

9,812 

5,089 

547 

32,252 

614 

6,267 

35,853 

2,301 

514 

7,599 

17,404 

28,135 

3,856 

747 

1,073 

1.065 

1,244 

1,743 

2,158 

424 

246 

87,186 

685 

9,770 

1,215 

1,055 

925 


44.473 

91,987 

261,474 

157,870 

27,156 

119,692 

49,581 

20,458 

446,139 

154,937 

132,314 

116,846 

106,945 

53,785 

115,106 

30,447 

15,858 

60,139 

31,011 

13,463 

37,181 

150,593 

22,628 

74,861 

153,717 

11,699 

169,967 

113,543 

33,180 

.  69.985 

7.8,823 

96,186 

20,944 

63,687 

94,737 

18,738 

37,726 

147,473 

921,318 

344,351 

92,569 

375,548 

80,607 

28.243 

34,471 

62,917 

7,536 

28,392 

684.008 

176;089 

104,163 

59,966 

74,714 

69,130 

74,525 

50,316 

269,836 

61.594 

38,152 

44,629 

115,359 

22,634 

105.784 

54,574 

35,732 

58,408 

36,481 

75,147 

38,679 

32,224 

25,869 

166,711 

24,423 

44,937 

41.421 

21,640 

25,595 


Native 
White  of 
For'n  or 

Mixed 
P'r'ntage 


36,633 

6,464 

134,870 

257,104 

37,314 

183,673 

23,128 

4,902 

912,701 

132.190 

223,908 

35,578 

61,185 

19,234 

188,255 

12,799 

52,125 

5,612 

34,824 

29,030 

11,3.33 

41,420 

3,213 

109,101 

45,633 

32,553 

74,756 

52,411 

27,994 

12.138 

182,530 

116,548 

5,585 

7,151 

132,360 

32,036 

49,134 

74,244 

,820,141 

818,208 

185,146 

663,583 

120,969 

32,235 

4,318 

39.595 

18,209 

50,179 

496,785 

191,483 

51,009 

82,354 

11,760 

7,664 

83,687 

14,699 

246,946 

93,398 

34,284 

23,766 

153,781 

5,818 

61,134 

27,277 

28,656 

46,912 

23,877 

59.383 

29,209 

28,491 

26,882 

45,066 

25,926 

19,694 

51,751 

29,960 

26,654 


Foreign- 
born 
White. 


18,165 

4,410 

77,043 

240,722, 

36,180 

118,444 

15,682 

2,404 

781,217 

66,792 

196,703 

16,286 

38,941 

10,395 

166,565 

9,400 

50,874 

4,209 

31,243 

27,668 

6,318 

^  19,767 

2,488 

77,697 

26,327 

41,319 

60,584 

17,436 

27,344 

6,467 

111.456 

85,938 

2,208 

2,993 

110,655 

42,62 

42,784 

27,686 

,927,703 

,104,019 

148,935 

571,356 

79,115 

24,278 

3,.564 

,27,068 

28,467 

46,398 

382,578 

140,436 

43,780 

76,303 

8,812 

4,085 

58,993 

8,113 

125,706 

66,524 

19,035 

17,407 

130,874 

3,332! 

60,835 

21,220 

22,999 

30,781 

21,463 

32,037 

26,310 

15,432 

21,308 

24,351 

16,078 

13,678; 

48,492 

26,590 

24,860 


Col- 
ored. 


1,082 

51,978 

85,098 

14,889 

1,404 

1,906 

6,147 

31,069 

46.226 

19,672 

8.738 

12.802 

6,310 

2,964 

6,840 

5,901 

438 

13,352 

1,837 

163 

23,968 

21,870 

29.370 

6,120 

23,704 

321 

13,891 

40,538 

818 

52,515 

1,048 

2,736 

22,784 

36,533 

9,727 

2,953 

3,661 

89,672 

97,721 

64,964 

4,330 

23,864 

3,350 

1,213 

25,099 

4,516 

561 

1,631 

85,637 

26,897 

8,262 

5,703 

795 

46,749 

944 

4,275 

44,541 

3,228 

1,306 

10,813 

16,898 

33,280 

9,441 

1,331 

1,539 

1,148 

1,922 

1,930 

2,617 

666 

360 

94.941 

678 

9,102 

1,322 

1,613 

1,957 


In  1850  there  ^&e  3,200  slaves  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  1,467,  or  one  out  of  more  than  2,100, 
was  freed  by  the  owner  during  the  year.  In  1860  the  number  of  slaves  had  grown  to  3,953,696,  of  whom 
less  than  one  per  cent,  were  manumitted  In  that  year.  There  were.  In  1790,  over  69,000  free  colored  persons, 
and  697,897  slaves.    In  1850  the  freedmen  numbered  434,449;  In  1860  they  were  482,122. 


Population  White  and  Negro,  1900-1910. 
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POPULATION    WHITE    AND    NECRO«    1900-1910. 


State  and  Race 

Ala. — V/hite 

Negro 

All  other .... 
Total 

Ariz.— White.  . 

Negro 

All  other ...    . 
Total 

Ark.— White. . . 

Negro 

All  other 

Total 

Cal. — White 

Negro 

All  other 

Total 

Col. — MTiite..  . 

Negro 

All  other 

Total 

Conn. — White . 

Negro 

All  other 

Total 

Del.— White . . . 

Negro 

All  otiier 

Total...    . 

Dla.  C. — V,Tiite. 

Negro 

All  other 

Total 

Florida— White 

Negro 

Ail  other.. . . 
Total 

Ga. — wiiite   . . 

Negro 

AH  other . . 
Total  .      . 

Idaho— White   . 

Isegro 

All  other ... 
Total ...    . 

Dl.-^ White   . . . 
Negro. . . 
All  other .... 
Total . 

Ind.— AVhtte... 

A^egro 

.'ill  other .... 
Total 

Iowa— White . . 

Negro ... 

.411  other..  '... 
Total-.. 

KwJS.is— White 
Nogro. ..  ;', .. . 
Allotheri.",; . 

:  Total.../;!'. 

Ky;— White, '.  i,- . 

Negr<)...j,;Vv'. 

All  other .svi. 

Total...^;^ . 

La.^^White.-.;;. 

Negro. ...  ;-.  r; 

All  other.  •. . . 

Total.... .. 


1900. 


1,001,152 

827,307 

238 


I,828,ti9V 

92,903 

1,848 

28,180 


122,93! 

944,580 

366,856 

128 


1,311,564 

1,402,727 
11,045 
71,281 


1,485,053 

529,046 
8,570 
2,081 


539,700 

892,424 

15,226 

770 


908,420 

153,977 

30,697 

61 


184,735 

191,532 

86,702 

484 


278,718 

297,333 

230,730 

479 


528,542 

1,181,294 

1,034,813 
234 


2,216,33 

154,495 

293 

6,984 


161,772 

4,734,873 

85,078 

1,599 


4,821,550 

2,458,502 

57,505 

455 


2,516,462 

2,218,667 

12,693 

493 


2,231,853 

1,416,319 
.  52,003 
'      2,173 


1,470^495 

1,862,309 
284,706 
-     ,159 


■2,147,174. 

i^    729,612 

650,804 

1,209 


1,381,625 


1910 


1,228,832 

908,282 

979 


,138,093 

171,468 

2,009 

30.877 


204,334 

1,131,020 

442,891 

532 


1,574,449 

2,259,672 
21,645 
96,232 


2,377,549 

783,415 

11,453 

4,156 


799,024 

1,098,897 

15,174 

685 


1,114,756 

171,102 

■   31,181 

311 

202";322 

236,128 

94,446 

495 


331,069 

443,634 

308,669 

31G 


752,619 

1,431,802 

1,176,987 

332 


319,221 

651 

5,722 


325.591 

5,526,962 

109,049 

2,580 


5,638,591 

2,639,961 

60,320 

595 


2,700.876 

2,209,191 

14,973 

607 


2,224,771 

1,634,352 

54,030 

2,567 


1,690,949 

2,027,951 

261,656 

298 


2,289,005 

941,036 

713,874 

1,428 


1,656,388 


State  and  Race 


Maine — White . 

Negro 

All  other .... 
Total 


Md. — White. 

Negro 

All  otker.. 
Total.. 


Mass. — White . 

Negro 

All  other . .    . 
Total 


.Mich.— White. 

Negro 

All  other . . . . 
Total 

Minn. — AVhite. 

Negro 

All  other..    . 
Total 

Miss. — White . . 
Negro. . . 
All  other . . . 
Total ...    . 

Mo.— White . . 
Negro. . . 
All  other . .    . 
Total 


Mon. — White . 

Negro 

All  other . . . 

Total.  .. 

Neb.— AVliite. 

Negro 

All  other . . . 

Total 


Nev. — White. . 

Negro 

All  other . . . . 
Total . .    . 

N.  H.— White 

Negro 

All  other .   . , 
Total . . . 

N.  J.— White. 
Negro. . . 
All  other . 

Total .   . . 

N.  M. — White 

Negro 

All  other . . . 
Total 

N  Y.— White. 

Negro , 

All  other 

Total 

N.  C  — White. 

Negro 

All,  other . . . , 
Total 


N.  Dk.— White 

.  N^ro 

AU  other 

Total 

Ohio— White .  . . 

Negro 

All  other . . . 
Total 


1900 


692,226 

1,319 

921 


694,466 

952,424 

■  235,064 

5d6 

1,188,044 

2,769,76! 
31,974 
3,603 


2,805,346 

2,398,563 

15.816 

6,603 


2,420,982 

1,737,036 
4,959 
9,399 


1,751,394 

641,200 

907,630 

2,440 


1,551,270 

2,944.843 

161,234 

588 


3,106,665 

226,283 

1,523 

15,523 


243,329 

1,056,526 
6,269 
3,595 


1,066,300 

35,405 

134 

6,796 


42,335 

410,791 
662 
135 


411,588 

1,812,317 

69,844 

1,508 


1,883,669 

180,207 

1,610 

13,493 


195,310 

7,156,881 
99,232 
12,781 


7,268,894 

1,263,603 

624,469 

5,738 


1,893,810 

311,712 

286 
7,148 


319,146 

4,060,204 

96,901 

440 


4,157,545 


1910. 


739,995 
1,363 
1,013 


742,371 

1,062,639 

232,250 

457 


1,295,346 

3,324,926 

38,055 

3.435 


3,306,416 

2,785,247 
17,115 
7,811 


2,810,173 

2,059,227 
7,084 
9,397 


2,075,708 

786,111 
1,009,487 

1,516 

1,797,114 

3,134,932 

157,452 

951 


3.293,335 

360.530 

1,834 

13,639 


376,053 

1,180,293 
7,689 
4,232 


1,192,214 

74,276 

513 

7,068 


81,875 

429,906 
564 
102 


430,572 

2,445,894 

89,760 

•    1,513 


.2.537,167 

304.594 

1.628 
21.079 


327.301 

8,965,845 

134,191 

12,578 


9.113,614 

1,500,511 

697,843 

7,933 

2,206,287 

569,8-55 
617 

6.584 


577,056 

4,654,897 

111,452 

772 


4,767,121 


State  and  Race 


Okla.— White. 

Negro 

All  other . . . 

-    Total 


1900. 


670.204 
55,684 
64,503 


790,391 

Ore. — White 394,582 

Negro, 1,105 

.Ml  other i       17.849 

Total [     413.536 

6,141,664 

156,845 

3.606 


Penn. — White.. 

Negro 

All  other 

Total 

R   I.— \Vhite .  . . 

Negro 

.411  other 

Total 


S.  C— White. 

Negro 

a;i  other.. . 

Total..    . 


-•1,340,316 


S.  Dak.— White. 

Negro 

All  other .... 

Total...    . 

Tenn.— White. 

Negro 

All  otlier 

Total 

Te.xas — WTiite.  . 

Negro 

All  other 

Total 

Utah— White . . . 

Negro 

All  other 

Total 


Vt.— White. 
Negro. . . . 
All  other . 

Total . . 


Va.— Whise. 

Negro 

.4)1  other.. 

TotaJ , . , 


Wash.— White . . 

Negro 

All  other 

Total 


W.  Va. — White. 

Negro 

.411  other 

Total 


Wis.- White. . 

Negro 

All  other.. . 

Total 

Wyo. — White. 
Negro. .  r. . ., 
All  other.. . 

Total.... 

Total  United 
States: 
White.... 
Negro. . . . 
All  other . 

Grand  Total . . 


6,302,115 

419,050 

9,092 

414 


428,556 

557,807 

782,321 

188 


380,714 

465 

20,391 


401,570 

1,540,186 

480,243 

187 


2,020,616 

2,426,669 

620.722 

1.319 


3,048.710 

272,465 

672 

3,612 


276,749 

342.771 

826 

44 


343.641 

1,192,855 

660,722 

607 


1,854,184 

496,304 

2,514 

19.285 


518,103 

915,233 
43,499 


958,800 

,2,957,911 
2.S42 
S;589- 


:2,069.042 

89,051 

940 

.      ,2.540 


»2,53l 


69.809.1% 
;:&,833,994 
351,385 


?5,994,575 


1910. 


1,444,531 

137.612 

75.012 


1,657,155 

655,090 

1,492 

16,183 


672,765 

7,467,713 

193,919 

3,479 

7,665,111 

532.492 

9.529 

589 


542.610 

673,161 

835,843 

396 


1,515,400 

503,771 

817 

19,300 


533,888 

1,711,432 

473,088 

269 


2,184,789 

3,204,848 

690,049 

1,645 


3,896,542 

'         1 

366.533 
1,144 

5,624 


373,351 

354,29? 

1.621 

37 


355,956 

1,389,809 

671,096 

■    707 


2,061,612 

1,109,111 

6,058 

26,821 


1,141,990 

1,156,817 

64,173 

129 


1,221,119 

2,320.555 
2.900 
10,405 


2,333k860 

140,318 
2,335 


145,965' 


81,731, 95t 

9,827,763 

412,546 


91,972,266 
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Population,  Urban  and  Rural,  1900-1910, 


ILLITERATES,    10 

YEARS 

OLD    AND    OVER,    IN    1910. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Native 

White. 

Foreign- 
Born 
White. 

Negro. 

Illiterate 

State. 

Native 
Parent- 
age. 

Foreign  or 
Mxd.  Par- 
entage. 

Males  of 

Voting 

Age. 

Alabama 

173,726 

18,183 

71,243 

47,574 

12,680 

25,785 

7,022 

5,410 

39.482 

196,026 

3,831 

86,729 

35,956 

15,633 

16,122 

109,877 

171,423 

15,006 

36,556 

67,647 

41,617 

25,819 

145,702 

58,106 

9,895 

9,489 

2,829 

9,210 

67,047 

20,965 

187,107 

142,108 

6,645 

68,385 

35,876 

7,214 

198,334 

16,192 

133,126 

6,216 

112,986 

145,812 

3,990 

6,486 

121,329 

11,724 

42,511 

29,450 

2,869 

178,984 

14,770 

71,711 

27,328 

11,100 

27,880 

6,218 

8,402 

38,334 

193,749 

1,622 

81,565 

30,257 

14,256 

12,846 

98,207 

180,756 

9,548 

36,841 

73,894 

33,183 

23,517 

144,533 

63,010 

4,502 

8,520 

1,873 

7,176 

56,455 

27,732 

218,913 

149,389 

6,425 

56.389 

31,691 

3,290 

155,956 

17,662 

143,854 

6,534 

108,085 

137,092 

2,831 

4,320 

111,582 

6,692 

32,355 

28,319 

1,005 

352,710 
32,953 

142,954 
74,902 
23,780 
53,665 
13,240 
13,812 
77,816 

389,775 
5,453 

168,294 
66,213 
29,889 
28,968 

208,084 

352,179 
24,554 
73,397 

141,541 
74,800 
49,336 

290,235 

111,116 

14,457 

18,009 

4,702 

16,386 

113,502 
48,697 

406,020 

291,497 
13,070 

124,774 
67,567 
10,504 

354,290 
33,854 

276,980 
12,750 

221,071 

282,904 

6,821 

10,806 

232,911 

18,416 

74,866 

67,769 

3,874 

84,204 

1,414 

54,221 

4,323 

7,445 

1,707 

3,362 

797 

14,331 

79.875 

525 

32,836 

36,829 

•      8,391 

.       7,673 

145,156 

82,100 

5,776 

17,464 

3,428 

9,561 

1,536 

28,344 

60,070 

403 

2,787 

103 

1,462 

8,562 

?!8,689 

21,292 

131,992 

349 

39,807 

32,005 

1,437 

46,054 

944 

50,112 

556 

120,384 

60,881 

465 

2,234 

81,105 

1,281 

50,580 

3,223 

209 

564 

2,362 

804 

3,186 

688 

1,876 

163 

163 

540 

328 

182 

7,650 

4,126 

3,150 

1,799 

1,641 

3,259 

4,048 

1,488 

5,735 

8,285 

4,302 

355 

5,172 

333 

1,491 

84 

1,377 

3,691 

1,649 

15,026 

197 

1,064 

7,503 

964 

404 

13,626 

2,309 

133 

683 

582 

29,710 

367 

2,261 

352 

555 

827 

8,245 

89 

2,063 
13,758 

1,466 
50,292 
13,897 
49,202 

3,359 

1,944 

3,390 
875 

2,742 

117,751 

18,200 

16,894 

13,787 

3,300 
12,085 
14,394 
12,047 
129,412 
54,113 
40,627 

1,364 
22,631 

8,445 
12,264 

1,344 
13,485 
93,551 

6,580 

362,025 

477 

9,474 
66,887 

3,828 

6,120 

279,668 

29,781 

399 

4,896 

1,488 
67,295 

3.636 

6,239 

2,368 
11,233 
13,075 
43;662 

2,548 

265,628 

122 

86,398 

1,329 

856 

792 

6,345 

10,814 

59,503 

308,639 

37 

9,713 

6,959 

1,272 

5,341 

57,900 

254,148 

93 

42,289 

2,584 

826 

215 

259,438 

23,062 

114 

482 

26 

51 

7,405 

191 

5,768 

156,303 

26 

10,460 

17.858 

46 

14,638 

752 

226,242 

38 

98,541 

124,618 

49 

69 

148,950 

239 

10,347 

113 

102 

124,494 

14,463 

53,440 

42,787 

11,343 

Connecticut 

23,562 
6,272 

Dlst.. of  Columbia., 
Florida. 

-       5,082 
29,886 

141,541 

^dabo. . . • • • t  •  *  •  •  • 

3,416 

'Uinois 

79,433 

33,583 

14,204 

TCansas   .......... 

14,716 

Kentucky 

87,516 

118,716 

13,070 

Maryland 

31,238 

Massachusetts.;... 
Michigan. . , 

61,909 
38,703 

.Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri..  .^ 

23,603 

107,843 

51,284 

8,812 

Nebraslca 

8,545 

2,399 

-7ew  Hampshire. . . 

-■^ew  Jersey 

^ew  Mexico 

lew  York 

Jorth  Carolina. . . . 

-Jorth  Dakota 

Ohio 

8,413 

51,086 

16,634 

170,030 

107,563 

5,467 

62,998 

)kIahoma 

.)regon 

28,707 
6,460 

Pennsylvania 

thode  Island 

jouth  Carolina. . . . 

.  louth  Dakota 

Tennessee 

179,982 

14,456 

90,707 

5,550 

86,677 

■"^exas    

109,328 

Jtah 

3,477 

/^ermont 

6,039 

/irginia 

92,917 

<Vashington 

•Vest  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

10,580 
35,040 
27,038 

Wyoming 

2,594 

Total 

2,814.950 

2,701,213 

5,516,163 

1,378,884 

155,388 

1,6.50,361 

2,227,731 

2,273,603 

POPULATION    URBAN    AND   RURAL,    1900-1910. 


State. 


Alabama.. . , .  . , 

Arizona , 

Lrkansaa 

Oalifornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut ... 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Col .  .  . 

Tlorida 

Georgia 

'daho.. .'.' 

:(lllnola..i,-r.v.'-- 

Indiana 

fowa.  i . ;  ,v.  I , , : 
Kansas.  .  ;  ...v., 
Kentucky.:.!,  i';' 
Louisiana. :i<ii. . . 
Mairfe. .  ..'.■i,.^j, 
Maryland. . ; .  : 
Massachuaetta.' 
Michigan. . ..:. 

Minnesota' . 

Mississippi .... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


1900 


Urban. 


216,714 

19,495 

111,733 

777,699 

260,651 

792,595 

85,717 

278,718 

107,031 

346,382 

•  10,003 

2,616,368 

862,689 

.572.386 

■330,903 

i-467,668 

Jo366,288 

'337,390 

•   591,206 

2,567,098 

■■  ■  952,323 

698,100 

120,035 

1,128,104 

84,554 

252,702 


Rural. 


1,611,983 
103,436 

1,199,831 

707,354 

279,049 

115,825 

99,018 

421,511 

1,869,949 

151,769 

2,205,182 

1,653,773 

1.659,467 

1,139,592 

1,679,506 

1,015,337 

357,076 

596,838 

238,248 

1,468,659 

1,153,294 

1,431,235 

1,978,561 

158,775 

813,598 


1910. 


Urban 


370,431 

63,260 

202,681 

1,469,739 
404,340 
999,839 
97,085 
331,069 
219,080 
538,650 
69,898 

3,476.929 

1,143,835 
680,054 
493,790 
555,442 
496,516 

•381,443 
658,192 

3,125,367 

1,327,044 
850,294 
207,311 

1,398,817 
133,420 
310,852 


Rural. 


1,767,662 
141,094 

1,371,768 
907,810 
394,184 
114,917 
105,237 


533,539 

2,070,471 

255,696 

2,161,662 

1,557,041 

1,544,717 

1,197,159 

1,734,4-63 

1,159,872 

360,928 

637,154 

241,049 

1,483,129 

1,225,414 

1,589,803 

1,894,518 

242,633 

881,362 


State. 


Nevada 

7,195 

New  Hampshire. 

226,269 

New  Jersey 

1,329,162 

New  Mexico .... 

27,381 

New  York 

5,298,111 

North  Carolina. . 

186,790 

North  Dakota 

23,413 

Ohio 

1,998,382 

Oklahoma . .     . 

58,417 

Oregon   

133,180 

Pennsylvania . 

3,448,610 

Rhode  island 

407,647 

South  Carolina. 

171,256 

South  Dakota. . . 

40,936 

Tennessee' 

326,639 

Texas 

520,759 

Utah. 

105,427 

Vermont 

139;  180 

Virginia 

340.067 

Washington    .  .  . 

211,477 

West  Virginia . . . 

125,465 

Wisconsin 

790,213 

Wyoming    

26,657 

Total 


1900. 


Urban. 


30,797,185 


Rural. 


35,140 
185,319 
554,507 
167,929 

1,970,783 

1,707,020 
295,733 

2,159,163 
731,974 
280,356 

2,853,505 
20,909 

1,169,060 
360,634 

1,693,977 

2,527,951 
171,332 
204,461 

1,514,117 
306,626 
833,335 

1,278,829 
65,874 


45,197,390 


1910 


Urban. 


13,367 

255,099 

1,907,210 

46„571 

7,185,494 

318,474 

63,236 

2,665,143 

320,155 

307,060 

4,630,669 

524,654- 

224,832 

76,673 

441,045 

■  938;«)4 

■  l72,93t 
•  168,943 

■  ■476:529 
605,530 

■  228,242 
l;e04',320 

43,221 


42,623,383 


Rural. 


68,508 

175,473 

629,957 

280,730 

1,928,120 

1,887,813 

513,820 

2,101,978 

1,337,009 

365,705 

3,034,442 

17,956 

1,290,568 

507,215 

1,743  744 

■2,958,438 

■  200,417 

■  187,013 
1,585,083 

536,460 

992,877 

1,329,540 

102,744 


49,348,883 


Urban  population  comprises  incorporated  places  ol  2,500  inhabitants  or  more. 
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BLIND    POPULATION    IN 

THE    UNITED 

STATES    IN    1910. 

No   Per 

All 

Other, 

Colorea. 

Total 

100,000 

Native 

Foreign- 

State. 

Number 

General 

Male. 

Female. 

White. 

Born 

Negro. 

Pop'lat'n 

WMte. 

Alabama 

1,572 

73  5 

862 

710 

777 

23 

770 

2 

Arizona 

196 

95  9 

131 

65 

52 

42 

3 

99 

Arkansas.-. 

1,201 

76  3 

635 

566 

829 

23 

349 

California .    .. 

1,329 

55  9 

908 

421 

782 

416 

29 

162 

Colorado 

378 

47  3 

240 

138 

289 

7 

2 

Connecticut  .      .    . 

5.S3 

49  6 

311 

242 

367 

168 

17 

1 

Delaware 

131 

64  7 

75 

56 

84 

52 

35 

District  of  Columbia   .... 

223 

67.4 

120 

103 

84 

30 

108 

i 

Florida 

402 

53.4 

221 

181 

178 

IS 

206 

Georgia 

1,701 

65.2 

948 

753 

797 

9 

895 

Idaho 

158 

48  5 

93 

65 

98 

31 

■'29 

Illinois 

2,975 

52  8 

1,695 

1.280 

2,079 

779 

■■■'iis' 

2 

Indiana 

2,121 

78  5 

1,194 

927 

1.862 

171 

87 

1 

Iowa 

1,388 

62  4 

804 

584 

1.048 

319 

21 

,   , 

Kansas 

1,069 

63  2 

647 

422 

807 

179 

75 

8 

Kentucljy 

2,153 

94  0 

1,206 

947 

1,708 

85 

360 

^ 

Louisiana .... 

1,107 

66  8 

619 

488 

426 

62 

617 

2 

Maine 

585 

78  8 

357 

228 

487 

95 

3 

Maryland 

802 

61  9 

446 

356 

,    488 

82 

232 

Massachusetts      

2,046 
1,574 

60  8 
66  0 

1,084 
892 

962 

682 

1,311 
1,001 

698 
535 

37 
21 

Michigan .... 

i7 

Minnesota    .    . 

881 

42  4 

555 

326 

415 

440 

8 

18 

Mississippi.    .  . 

1,338 

74  5 

727 

611 

450 

12 

873 

3 

Mls.souri 

2,442 

74  1 

1,373 

1,069 

1,965 

205 

212 

Montana 

168 

44  7 

118 

50 

81 

35 

3 

49 

Nebraska 

464 

38  9 

265 

199 

332 

121 

8 

3 

Nevada 

97 

118  5 

54 

43 

14 

6 

. 

77 

New  Hampshire   .    . 

291 

67  6 

155 

136 

233 

58 

New  Jersey .     - 

1,127 

44.4 

611 

516 

698 

329 

09 

i 

New  Mexico   . 

55'4 

169  3 

336 

218 

451 

35 

1 

67 

New  York .... 

4,692 

51   5 

2,586 

2,106 

2,926 

1,619 

134 

13 

North  Carolina 

1,563 

70  8 

796 

767 

929 

2 

623 

9 

North  Dakota  . 

167 

28  9 

85 

82 

51 

88 

28 

Ohio 

3,740 

78.5 

2,160 

1,580 

2,945 

018 

174 

3 

Oklahoma.    . 

874 

52  7 

500 

374 

643 

28 

105 

93 

Oregon 

297 

44.1 

199 

98 

222 

53 

1 

21 

Pennsylvania 

4,182 

54.6 

2,479 

1,703 

3,144 

887 

149 

2 

Rhode  Island 

314 

57  9 

170 

144 

179 

124 

U 

South  Carolina 

1,011 

66.7 

553 

458 

380 

6 

624 

South  Dakota 

268 

45  9 

161 

107 

109 

88 

71 

Tennessee. 

1,956 

89  5 

1,035 

921 

1,402 

24 

■    "536' 

.  •  • . .    .  • 

Texas 

2,439 

62  6 

1,370 

1,069 

1,533 

327 

578 

Utah 

188 

50  4 

103 

85 

102 

79 

Vermont.     . . 

301 

84  6 

150 

151 

233 

67 

i' 

Virginia...      . 

1,6^9 

80  0 

896 

753 

950 

21 

676 

2 

Washington.. 

439 

38  4 

281 

158 

279 

94 

3 

63 

West  Virginia 

797 

65  3 

456 

.         341 

727 

26 

44 

Wisconsin     ... 

1,321 

56  6 

750 

571 

675 

616 

5 

26 

Wyoming 

48 

32  9 

31 

17 

24 

15 

3 

6 

Total 

57,272 

02.3 

32.443 

24,829 

37.646 

9,939 

8.849 

S3S 

SNAKES,    AND    THEIR    EFFECT    ON    POPULATION. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Nat.  Geographic  Soc  ,  Raymond  Ditmara,  the  Curator  or  Reptiles  at  Bronx  Zoo  says: 
"•A  great  proportion  of  snakes  has  become  highly  specialized.  It  is  among  tliese  creatures  that  we  find 
the  most  extraordinary  and  deadly  weapons  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  prey  tliat  are  possessed  by  any 
of  the  vertebrates.  Popular  interest  is  always  strong  regarding  serpents  of  great  slae.  All  of  the  very 
large  serpents  are  members  of  a  single  family- — ^the  Boldae.  None  is  poisonous,  and  the  members  of  this 
family  kill  their  prey  by  constriction — squeezing  it  to  death.  The  la-f-gest  knov/n  Berpent  occurs  In  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  Java,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra.  This  Is  the  regal  or  reticulated  python  It  attains  a 
length  of  30  feet.  Second  in  size  is  the  Indian  python.  Inhabiting  the  Indian  Peninsula,  Indo-China,  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  Java.  This  constrictor  grows  to  be  25  feet  long  and  is  very  abundant.  Throughout 
the  temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  the  globe  are  species  of  serpents  of  high  economic  value.  These  are 
mostly  the  members  of  the  largest  family  of  snakes,  the  Colubri^ae.  The  greater  number  of  the  non- 
venomous  serpents  belong  to  this  family.  Our  familiar  black  snake  and  king  snake  are  members  of  this 
family.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  the  rodent-eating  species  are  protected  by  law.  Distributed  throughout 
India  is  a  large  and  active  species  known  as  the  rat  snake.  Its  useful  habits  are  recognized  in  many  areas. 
This  is  likewise  the  case  with  a  closely  related  species  found  throughout  tropical  America.  The  Creole 
French  call  the  latter  the  cribo.  and  in  the  coastal  regions,  where  the  bubbnic  plague  baa  appeared,  there 
is  a  fine  imposed  for  the  killing  of  rat-eating  snakes. 

"Queerly  enough  we  find  some  of  the  deadliest  known  serpents  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  non- 
venomous  species.  The  Indian  Ocean  and  the  waters  of  the  tropical  Pacific  are  Iphabtted  liy  a  great  number 
of  wholly- aquatic,  veritable  sea  serpents  that  possess  deadly  fangs  and  sometimes  swim  In  acnools  of  countless 
thousands.  These  snakes  have  a  paddle-like  tail  to  assist  them  in  swimming.  Anothei:  Ottshoot  is  the 
sub-familv  containing  the  formidable  cobras  and  their  allies.  The  members  of  this  important  sub-family 
are  treacaerousiy  deceptive  in  appearance.  Here  we  have  an  admirable  Illustration  of  how  incorrect  it 
is  to  bellev'o  a  poisonous  snake  may  be  told  by  the  possession  ot  a  heart-shaped  head.  A  number  of  the 
most  deadly  known  snakes  belong  to  this  sub-family.  Most  spectacular  of  the  elaplne  serpents  are  the 
cobras,  or  'hooded'  snakes.  The  genus  Naja.  of  India.  Malaysia,  and  Africa,  contains  tai  of  these  reptiles, 
of  which  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  Indian  or  spectacled  cobra.  Some  of  the  African  cobras  display  a 
dangerous  habit  of  spitting  poison  at  the  Intruder.  The  ringhals.  genus  Sepedon,  of  Southern  Africa,  19 
a  pitchy  black,  exceedingly  vicious  cobra  tliat  receives  its  name  from  one  or  two  broad  white  bands  that 
show  on  the  neck  when  the  snake  is  reared  in  fighting  pose.  As  the  snake  arches  its  neck  to  glare  at  the 
intruder  It  is  liable  to  eject  fine  jets  of  poison  for  a  distance  of  six  to  eight  feet. 

•'The  Indian  cobras  seldom  eject  their  venom  in  this  way.  They  are  the  most  spectacular  Ol  their 
group,  owing  to  the  vivid  markings  on  the  'hood.' 
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PRISONERS 

iN    PENAL    INSTITUTIONS    IN    1910. 

June  1,  1890 

Enumerated  on  Jan    1 

,   1910. 

C'MIT'D 

IN  1910. 

State. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber  Per 
100,000 
Popu- 
lation 

TOTAt. 

Native 
White. 

For- 
eign- 
Born 
White. 

Negro. 

Other 
Col- 
ored. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber Per 
100.000 
Popu- 
lation. 

Num- 
ber. 

No.  Per 

100,000 

Pop 

Alabama 

2,518 

250 

1,473 

:  3,398 

902 

1,026 

139 

496 

667 

2,938 

150 

3,936 

1,988 

1,016 

1,928 

2,110 

1,008 

512 

,    1,502 

5,227 

2.155 

1,041 

1,177 

2,833 

432 

655 

152 

321 

455 

2,205 

11,468 

2,033 

97 

2,909 

166  4 
419  3 
130  6 
281  3 
218  8 
137.5 
82   5 
215  3 
170  4 
159  9 
177  8 
102   9 

90  7 
53   1 

135   1 
113   5 

143  8 
77  4 

144  1 
233  5 
102  9 

80  0 

91  3 
105  7 
326  9 

61   9 
332  2 

85  3 
169  9 
133  5 
191   2 
125  7 

53  1 

79  2 

3,687 

645 

1.307 

4,155 

1,230 

1,619 

290 

787 

1,836 

4,994 

287 

5,111 

2,870 

1,354 

1,537 

2,729 

2,400 

730 

2,14S 

6,707 

2..589 

1,613 

2,283 

3,523 

963 

656 

289 

508 

3,001 

408 

12,497 

1,420 

367 

4.005 

1,668 

623 

8,175 

729 

1,691 

279 

2,642 

4,227 

394 

395 

3,239 

1,652 

1,475 

1,675 

287 

1,904 

172  4 
315  6 
S3  0 
174  8 
153  9 
136  3 

143  3 
237.7 
243  9 
191   4 

88   1 
90  6 

106  3 
60  9 
90  9 

119  2 

144  9 
98  3 

165  7 

199  2 

92  1 

77.7 

127  0 

107.0 

256  1 

55  0 

353  0 

118  0 

118  3 

124  7 

137.1 

64  4 

63  6 

84  0 

100  7 

92  6 

106  7 

134  4 

111.6 

47.8 

120.9 

108.5 

105.5 

111  0 

157.1 

144.7 

120.8 

71  8 

196  6 

414 
256 
310 

2,828 
805 
827 
83 
234 
250 
482 
216 

3,000 

2,058 

1,057 

1,062 

1,158 
378 
511 
637 

3.928 

1,746 
975 
225 

2,017 
653 
472 
176 
325 

1,537 
314 

6,921 
389 
256 

2,562 
908 
481 

4,584 
409 
225 
200 
747 

1,330 
296 
314 
629 

1,106 
823 

1,030 
210 
975 

24 

311 

6 

924 

269 

563 

20 

30 

64 

7 

53 

1,197 

194 

126 

75 

13 

73 

210 

142 

2, .531 

-  682 

549 

10 

164 

232 

60 

64 

175 

891 

57 

4,461 

5 

87 

626 

27 

122 

2,134 

265 

3 

65 

22 

367 

72 

70 

27 

434 

109 

658 

49 

229 

3.219 

30 

991 

218 

150 

124 

187 

523 

1.522 

4.505 

13 

911 

613 

169 

396 

1.558 

1,945 

5 

1,365 

240 

142 

74 

2,048 

1,315 

46 

114 

20 

8 

570 

26 

1,086 

1,020 

17 

815 

620 

8 

1,445 

45 

1.463 

10 

1,873 

2,525 

24 

11 

2,582 

63 

543 

54 

27 

596 

"■'48 

i85 
6 
5 

5 
3 
5 
2 
4 

4 

4 
2 

1§ 
15 

27 

32 
10 
29 

3 

11 

29 

6 

7 

2 

113 

12 

12 

10 

14 

5 

2 

i 

,    ^9 

■33 

1 
104 

8,599 
6,933 
4,921 

16,414 
4,874 
8,412 
1,987 
5,647 
9.837 

12.362 
1,162 

27,942 

13,294 

r3,022 
3,386 

13,920 
4,739 
5,252 
8,922 

31,353 

12,359 

10,356 
3,637 

15,868 

4,023 

5,756 

913 

1,501 

11,622 
1,872 

45,761 

2,709 

942 

18,870 
6,095 
6.431 

53,582 
2,526 
5.489 
1.596 
9.922 

10,767 
1,790 
1.567 

12,430 

11,019 

6,028 

9.648 

743 

987 

402  2 

3.392  6 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

312.6 
090  4 
610.0 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

754  6 
982   1 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

1,705  7 
1,307  0 

Georgia 

473  8 

Idaho 

356.9 

Illinois 

495  5 

Indiana 

492.2 

585  3 

Kansas 

200.2 

Kentucky 

607  9 

XiOulsiana 

286.1 

I^alne .■•.. 

707  5 

688  8 

Massachusetts 

Mlcblean 

931  3 
439  8 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

498  9 
202  4 
481  8 

Montana 

1,069  8 

Nebraska 

482  8 

Nevada 

1,115.1 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

348.6 
458  1 
572.0 
.502 . 1 
122.8 
163  2 
395.8 

Oklahoma 

367.8 

Oregon 

44.0 
6,489 

560 
1,134 

178 
2,451 
4.747 

269 

200 
2,000 

452 

450 

1,118 

74 

140  2 
123  4 
162   1 
102  9 

54   1 
138  7 
212  3 
129  4 

60  2 
120  8 
129  4 

59  0 

66  3 
121.9 

965.9 

Pennsylvania 

Khode  Island    

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

699  0 
466  5 
362  2 
273  3 
454.1 

Texas 

276  3 

Utah 

479  4 

Vermont 

440  2 

Virginia 

602  9 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

964  9 
493  6 
413  4> 

Wyoming 

U.  S.  penitentiaries. . 

~  509.0 

Total 

82,329 

131.5 

111,498 

121.2 

53,359 

19,438 

37,874 

827 

479.787 

521.7 

PAUPERS 

IN    ALMSHOUSES,    1910. 

Total 

Per 

Foreign 

Total 

Per 

Foreign 

Sfe,      State. 

Num- 

100,000 

Native 

Born 

State 

Num- 

100,000 

Native 

Born 

ber. 

Pop. 

White. 

White 

ber 

Pop. 

White 

White. 

Alabama 

739 

34.6 

350 

19 

Nebraska 

651 

46.2 

269 

258 

Arizona 

271 
534 

132  6 
33.9 

i45 
369 

115 
.29 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

159 
991 

194  2 
230.2 

87 
687 

69 

Arkansas 

301 

California 

4.646 

196.4 

1.965 

2,538 

New  Jersey 

2.135 

84  1 

898 

1,128 

Colorado 

610 

63  8 

257 

242 

New  York ... 

12,031 

132.0 

5,238 

6,601 

Connecticut. ..... 

2.244 

201.3 

1,006 

1,194 

North  Carolina  .  . 

1,389 

63  0 

871 

6 

Delaware '.'.  . 

366 

180.9 

216 

59 

North  Dakota  . 

81 

14.0 

29 

51 

Dlst.  of  Columbia 

276 

83  4 

73 

31 

Ohio 

8,078 

169  5 

5,042 

2,628 

Florida , ; 

207 
813 

27  5 
31  2 

94 
476 

30 
11 

Oklahoma   . .    . . 
Oregon 

4S 
352 

2  9 
52.3 

29 
199 

12 

Georgia 1'^ 

149 

Idaho ',  r. 

■      97 

29  8 

56 

40 

Pennsylvania .... 

9,606 

125.3 

5,233 

3,983 

Illinois '-.il 

•  -5.421 
■3,114 

96  1 
116  3 

2,579 
2,406 

2.699 
586 

Rhode  Island .    .  . 
South  Carolina. . . 

768 

478 

141.5 
31.5 

422 
281 

315 

Indiana 1'. . 

18 

Iowa 1, .'. 

■1.779 
■      735 

80  0 
43.5 

1,077 
464 

687 
196 

South  Dakota 
Tennessee 

145 
1,669 

24  8 
71.8 

57 
1,073 

87 

Kansas. ; ; , . 

44 

1,522 
187 
945 

1.681 

66.5 

11  3 

127  3 

129  8 

1,071 
100 
685 

888 

167 

66 

255 

392 

Texas 

861 

181 

383 

1,688 

22.1 

48.5 

107.6 

81  9 

485 

82 

290 

924 

161 

Louisiana ; 

Utah 

97 

Maine 

Vermont 

Virginia 

90 

Maryland 

41 

Massachusetts .  .  . 

6.5S5 

194.7 

2,907 

3,551 

Washington .... 
Weft  Virginia  . . . 

664 

49.4 

251 

306 

Michigan 

2,970 

105  7 

1,614 

1,305 

808 

66.2 

635 

76 

Minnesota 

687 

33.1 

162 

618 

Wisconsin 

1,776 

76.1 

597 

1.170 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

436 
2.388 

24.3 
72.5 

182 
1.586 

3 

674 

Wyoming 

19 

13.0 

15 

4 

Montana 

415 

110.4 

187 

224 

Total 

84,198 

91.5 

44.609 

33,125 

Marriages  and  Divorces  in  United  States. 
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PERCENTAGE    OF    ILLITERACY    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    1910. 


Illiterate 

Persons  Ten  Years  of  Age 

AND  Over. 

.  Native 

White. 

imterate 

State. 

Foreigu- 

Males  ol 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Native 
Parent- 
age 

Foreign  or 
Mxd.  Par- 
entage 

Born 
White. 

Negro. 

Voting 
Age. 

Alabama 

22  5 

23  3 

22  9 

10.1 

2  3 

11  3 

40  1 

24  3 

Arizona        ...    . 

19  2 

23  5 

20  9 

2  3 

8  4 

31   5 

7  2 

19.5 

Arkansas    . 

12   1 

13.1 

12  6 

7  1 

2.8 

8  9 

26  4 

13  5 

California         .  .    . 

4  2 

3.1 

3.7 

5 

6 

10  0 

7  1 

4.6 

Coloradb 

3  6 

3  8 

3.7 

2  0 

5 

11  3 

8  6 

4  2 

Connecticut. 

5  7 

6  3 

6  0 

5 

8 

15  4 

6  3 

6  8 

Delaware 

8  4 

7  8 

8  1 

3  3 

9 

19  8 

25  6 

10  1 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

4   1 

5  7 

4  9 

6 

.4 

8  2 

13  5 

4  9 

Florida 

13  2 

14  4 

13  8 

5  2 

2  2 

10  5 

25  5 

14  0 

Georgia 

20  9 

20  5 

20  7 

8  0 

1   6 

6  0 

36  5 

22  8 

Idaho. . 

2  6 

1  6 

2  2 

4 

3 

6  9 

6  4 

3   1 

Illinois      

3  7 

3  8 

3  7 

1   7 

6 

10  1 

10.5 

4  6 

Indiana 

3  2 

2  9 

3   1 

2  2 

1  4 

11   7 

13  7 

4    1 

Iowa 

1  7 

1  7 

1   7 

9 

6 

6  3 

10  3 

2   1 

Kansas .  . 

2  3 

2   1 

2  2 

8 

8 

10  5 

12  0 

2  9 

Kentucky 

12  6 

11.6 

12   1 

10  7 

1  5 

8  3 

27.6 

14  5 

Louisiana 

28  0 

30  1 

29  0 

15  0 

3.6 

24  0 

48  4 

28  6 

Maine...          .    . 

4  9 

3  2 

4   1 

1  4 

4  5 

13  7 

8  0 

5  5 

Maryland 

7  2 

7.1 

7  2 

3  0 

1.0 

11   9 

23  4 

8  5 

-MassaclmBetts  . . 

5  0 

5  3 

6  2 

4 

.7 

12  7 

8   1 

6  1 

Michigan 

3  6 

3  1 

3  3 

1.0 

1.2 

9  3 

5  7 

4  4 

•Minnesota    

2  9 

3  1 

3  0 

.4 

6 

7.6 

3  4 

3  7 

Mississippi     . .    .  . 

22  4 

22  5 

22.4 

5  3 

2.2 

15  1 

35  6 

25  3 

Missouri 

4  4 

4  2 

4  3 

3.4 

12 

10  1 

17  4 

5  3 

Montana.  .  . 

5  2 

4  0 

4.8 

.3 

.4 

9  4 

■  7  0 

5  7 

Nebraska . 

1   9 

2  0 

1  9 

.6 

.5 

7.1 

7  2 

2  4 

Nevada  

6   1 

8  0 

6  7 

4 

5 

7  6 

6.5 

6  0 

New  Hampshire 

h  2 

4   1 

4  6 

8 

2  I 

14  5 

10  6 

6  2 

New  Jersey . 

5   5 

5  7 

5  6 

1   1 

7 

14  7 

9  9 

6  6 

New  Mexico 

15  9 

25  4 

20.2 

15  5 

8  9 

31  0 

14  2 

17  6 

New  York .... 

5.0 

5  9 

5.5 

.8 

.7 

13  7 

5  0 

6  0 

North  Carolina 

18  2 

18.7 

18.5 

12.3 

3.0 

8  3 

31.9 

21  3 

North  Dakota 

2  8 

3  5 

3  1 

.3 

7 

6  3 

4  8 

3  1 

Ohio.    . 

3  5 

3  0 

3.2 

1.7 

.9 

11  5 

11    1- 

4  2 

Oklahoma        .    .    . 

5  5 

5  8 

5  6 

3  5 

1  3 

9  8 

17  7 

6  4 

Oregon  

2.2 

1  4 

1.9 

4 

.4 

6  1 

3  4 

2.S 

Penn.sylvania 

6  4 

5  4 

5  9 

1  4 

1   1 

20  1 

9  1 

7  8 

Rhode  Island 

7  4 

8  0 

7  7 

.7 

1.8 

17  3 

9  5 

8.8 

South  Carolina. 

25  0 

26  3 

25  7 

10  5 

1  4 

6  8 

38  7 

27  1 

South  Dakota     . 

2  5 

3  3 

2  9 

3 

4 

5  0 

5  5 

3  1 

Tennessee  .     ... 

13.8 

13  4 

13.6 

9  9 

1   8 

8  3 

27  3 

15  7 

Texas    

9  8 

10  1 

9  9 

3  3 

11   6 

30  0 

24  6 

10  9 

Utah 

2  7 

2  2 

2  5 

.4 

4 

5  9 

4  8 

3  3 

Vermont     

4  4 

3  1 

3  7 

1   2 

4  0 

13   1 

4  8 

5  3 

Virginia    .  . 

15  7 

14.6 

15  2 

8  2 

1.2 

9  2 

30  0 

17  7 

Waslilngton .    . 

2   1 

1  8 

2  0 

3 

3 

4  8 

4  3 

2  4 

West  Virginia. 

8  8 

7  7 

8  3 

6  7 

2  0 

23  9 

20  3 

10  4 

Wisconsin          . .    . 

3   1 

3  2 

3  2 

6 

1  0 

S  7 

4  5 

4  0 

Wyoming         .    .    . 

3  7 

2  5    . 

3  3 

3 

4 

9  7 

5  0 

4   1 

Total 

7.6 

7.8 

7.7 

3.7 

"       1.1 

12.7 

'30.4 

8.4 

MARRIAGES    AND    DIVORCES    IN 

UNITED 

STATES. 

Marriages. 

Divorces. 

Calendar 
Year 

Number. 

Increase 
Over  Pre- 
ceding Year 

Total 
Number. 

Increase 
Over  Pre- 
ceding Yeai 

Granted  to  Husb'd. 

Granted  to  Wife 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Percent. 

1887    .    .    . 

483,069 

27.919 

2,384 

9,729 

34  8 

18,190 

65  2 

1888      ..    . 

504,530 

21,46i 

28.669 

750 

10,022 

35  0 

18,647 

65  0 

1889    

531,457 

26,927 

31,735 

3,066 

11,126 

35  1 

20,609 

64.9 

1890    .  .      . . 

542,537 

11,080 

33,461 

1,726 

11,025 

34  7 

21,836 

65  3 

1891 

562.412 

19,875 

35,540 

2,079 

12,478 

35   1 

23,062 

64  9 

1892      

577,870 

15,458 

36,579 

1,039 

12,577 

34  4 

24.002 

65  6 

1893    ...    .    . 

578,673 

803 

37,468 

889 

12,590 

33  6 

24,878 

66.4 

1894    ...    .    . 

566,161 

♦12,512 

37,568 

100 

12,551    « 

33  4 

25,017 

66  6 

1895    ...    ... 

598,855 

32,694 

40,387 

2,819 

13,456 

33  3 

26,931 

66  7 

1896      .    . .    . 

613,873 

15,018 

42,937 

2,550 

14,448 

33  6 

28,489 

66.4 

1897      ..    ... 

622,350 

8,477 

44,699 

1,762 

14,765 

33  0 

29,934 

67  0 

1898.  ...    .;.; 

.'    625,655 

3,305 

47,849 

3,150 

15,988 

33  4 

31,861 

66.6 

1899 ;    '; 

650,510 

24,955 

51,437 

3,588 

16,925 

32  9 

34,512 

67.1 

1900. 

685,284 

34,674 

55,751 

4.314 

'    18,620 

33  4 

37,131 

66.6 

1901 

716,621 

31,337 
30,112 

60,984 
61,480 

5.233 
496 

20,008 
20.056 

32  8 
32.6 

4Cf,976 
41,424 

67.2 

1902    .■   . 

..746,733 

67  4 

1903 .■   . 

"    786,132 

39,399 

64,925 

3,445 

21,321 

32.8 

43,604 

67.2 

1904 

■  781,145 

*4,987 

66,199 

1,274 

22,189 

33  5 

44,010 

66  5 

1905 

.  804,787 

23,642 

67,976 

1,777 

22,220 

32.7 

45,756 

67  3 

1906 

853,290 

48,503 

72.052 

4,086 

23,455 

32  5 

48,607 

67.5 

1916 

1,040,778 

112,036 

33,809 

31.1 

74,893 

68.9 

*  Decrea.se.  In  1916  there  were  106  counties,  including  10  new  countlea,  from  which  no  returns  as 
to  marriages  were  received  Returns  were  got  from  9  counties  through  State  reports.  .No  divorce  returns 
(vpre  got  in  1916  from  95  counties. 
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MARRIAGE   AND   DIVORCE    IN   THE   UNITED    STATES    IN    19\&— Continued. 


In  1916,  for  the  first  time  since  1910,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  made  a  nation-wide  compilation  of 
marriage  and  divorce  statistics.  The  marriages  totalled  1,040,778;  the  divorces,  112,036.  Of  the  latter, 
details  as  to  causes,  etc.,  were  got  In  108,702  cases.     The  causes  classify  as  follows: 


Cause. 


Unfaithful 
Cruelty  .  . 
Desertion. . 
Drunk' ness 
Neglect  to 
provide. . . 


Total. 


12,486 

30,752 

39,990 

3,652 

5,146 


Per 

Cent. 


11  5 

28  3 

36  8 

3  4 

4.7 


Grant- 
ed to 
Husb. 


6,850 

5,895 

16,908 

271 


Per 
Cent. 


20  3 

17  4 

50  0 

08 


Grant- 
ed to 
Wife. 


5,636 
24,857 
23,082 

3,381 

6,146 


Per 
Cent 


7  5 
33  2 
30  8 

4.5 

6.9 


Cause. 


Comb'ns  of 
preceding 
causes, etc. 

All  other 
causes .... 

All  causes. 


Total. 


9,332 
7,344 


108,702 


Per 

Cent. 


86 
6  8 


100.0 


Grant- 
ed to 
Husb 


1,440 
2,445 


33,809 


Per 

Cent. 


43 

7  2 


100.0 


Grant- 
ed to 
Wife. 


7,892 
4,899 


74,893 


Per 
Cent. 


10  5 
6.5 


100.0 


Comparison  is  made  below  of  the  percentages  just  presented  for  1916  with  those  shown  by  the  former 
report  for  the  years  1906  and  1896,  for  the  20-year  period.  1887-1906,  and  lor  the  10-year  periods,  1897- 
1906  and  1887-1896. 


Cause. 


XJnfaltliful 

Cruelty 

Desertion 

Drunkenness . .  . 
Negl't  to  provide 
Comb,  of  preced- 
ing causes,  etc. 
All  other  causes. 

All  causes. . . . 

Granted  to 
Husband. 

Unfaithful., 

Cruelty 

Desertion 

Drunkenness.  .  . 
Negl't  to  provide 


Per  Cent.  Distribution  of 
Divorces  by  Cause. 


1916. 


11.6 

28.3 

36  8 

3.4 

4.7 

8.6 
6.8 


100.0 


20.3 

17.4 

50  0 

0.8 


1906, 


15  3 

24.3 

38  0 

3  9 

39 

8.9 
5.8 


100.0 


27  2 

13  3 

49.1 

1.0 


1896, 


16  6 

21  3 

38  9 

3  7 

36 

95 
6  4 


lOO.O 


29  0 
9  9 

49  2 
1.1 


1887 

to 
1906 


16  3 

21  8 

38  9 

3  9 

3  7 

9.V 
6  1 


100  0 


28  7 

10  5 

49  4 

1.1 


1897 

to 
1906. 


15  5 

23  0 

38  7 

3  9 

39 

90 
60 


lOO.O 


27  5 

11  8 

49  8 

1.1 


1887 

to 
1896 


17  5 

19  8 

39  1 

3  9 

33 

10  0 
6  4 


100.0 


30  8 
84 

48  9 
1  1 


Cause  . 


Comb,  of  preced- 
ing causes,  etc. 
All  other  causes. 

All  causes 

Grant,  to  Wife 

Unfaithful 

Cruelty 

Desertion 

Drunkenness.  .  . 
Negl't  to  provide 
Comb,  of  preced- 
ing causes»  etc. 
All  other  causes. 

All  causey 


Per  Cent.  Distribution  of 
Divorces  by  Cause. 


1916 


4.3 

7  2 


100  0 

7  5 

33  2 

30.8 

45 

6.9 

10  5 
6  5 

100^ 


1906 


42 
5  2 


100  0 

96 
29  6 
32  7 

53 

5  7 

11  1 

6  1 


100  0 


1896 


4.8 
6  1 


100  0 

10  3 
27  0 
33  7 

5  1 

5  5 

11  8 

6  6 


100  0 


1887 

to 
1906. 


45 
57 


100  0 

10  0 
27  5 
33.6 

53 
5.5 

11  8 
6.4 


100.0 


1897 

to 
1906 


43 
5  5 


100  0 


58 

11  3 
62 


100  0 


1887 

to 
1896. 


48 
6  0 


100  0 

10.6 

25  8 

34  0 

53 

4.9 

12  7 
6  6 


100  0 


Where  there  are  no  percentage  figures  the  proportion  is  below  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 


MARRIAGES    REPORTED    AND    DECENNIAL    INCREASE,    BY    STATES: 

1916,    1906    AND    1896. 


Division  and 
State. 


United  States . 

New  England: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire . . 

Vermont .  .    ... 

Massachusetta 

Rhode  Island   . 

Connecticut .  . 
Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York . . . 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.  . 
East  N   Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois ...... 

Michigan....   . 

Wisconsin .... 
West  N.  Central: 

Minnesota.!.... 

Iowa.  ........; 

Missouri. 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota. . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 


1916. 
Re- 
ported . 

1906. 

1896 

Inc. 

Inc. 

Re- 

Re- 

1916 

1906 

port- 
ed. 

port- 
ed. 

over 

1906, 

over 
1896, 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1,040,778 

853,290 

613,873 

24.1 

39.2 

6,576 

6,574 

5,579 

17.8 

4,491 

4,278 

4,032 

5.0 

6.1 

5,279 

3,106 

3,041 

70  .0 

2.1 

34,386 

29,654 

23,651 

16.0 

25.4 

5,699 

5,117 

3,327 

11.4 

53.8 

15,168 

9,069 

6,716 

67.3 

35.0 

97,454 

88,979 

59,189 

9.5 

50.3 

31,169 

21,580 

18,370 

44.4 

17.5 

72,053 

58,426 

41,365 

23.3 

41.2 

52,592 

45,365 

34,238 

15.9 

32  5 

33,521 

28,306 

23,823 

18.4 

18.8 

68,529 

53,717 

39,269 

27.8 

36.9 

40,112 

27^35 

18,897 

46.7 

44.7 

18,343 

17,319 

18,362 

5.9 

-5.7 

22,800 

15,899 

11,136 

44.9 

42.2 

22,843 

20,135 

18,519 

13.4 

8.7 

36.827 

35,750 

27,916 

3.7 

28.3 

4,896 

4,753 

1,817 

3.0 

161.6 

5,581 

4,131 

2,481 

35.1 

66.5 

12,786 

10.344 

6,963 

23.6 

48.6 

18,162 

16,969 

12,158 

7.0 

39.6 

2,038 

2,302 

978 

11  5 

135  4 

20,397 

12,564 

9,558 

62.3 

31.5 

Division  and 
State. 


Dist.  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia .... 

North  Carolina. . . 

South  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

East  S.  Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West  S.  Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Te.xas 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah. 

Nevada 

Pacific: 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


1916. 
Re- 
ported 


4,293 
21,329 
16,033 
21,337 

'  32,268 
11,654 

23,189 
26,960 
25,453 
23,927 

24,584 
18,042 
20,049 
54,103 

8.108 
3,840 
1,591 
9,165 
3,353 
3,634 
5,036 
1,001 

13,829 

5,302 

30,996 


1906. 
Re- 
port- 
ed. 


3,833 
17,851 
11,551 
20,085 

27,438 
9,371 

22,087 
24,418 
25,390 
22,061 

20,227 
16,751 
14.012 
42,509 

2,675 
2,193 
1,181 
7,307 
2.667 
, 1,579 
3,853 
534 

9,182 
5,233 
17,720 


1896. 
Re- 
port- 
ed. 


2,187 
13.823 

7,919 
15.000 

19,965 
5,190 

17,145 
19,478 
18,448 
16,537 

14,951 

10,879 

4,523 

30,840 

1,652 
994 
542 

4,215 

1,104 
723 

2,213 
213 

2,886 
2,732 
8.329 


Inc 
1916 
over 

1906, 


Pet 
12  0 
22.0 
41.9 
21.0 

32.8 
39.6 

13.2 
19.3 
0.2 
16.5 

22.5 
13.8 
43.1 
28.6 

203.1 
87.0 
43.2 
26.8 
49.2 

130.1 
31.1 
87.5 

50.6 

3.0 

74.9 


Inc. 

1906 
over 
1896, 


Pet. 
75.3 
29.2 
47.1 
32.3 

36.8 
80.9 

30.9 
26.0 
37.6 
33.4 

35.3 

57.8 

209.8 

38.4 

61.9 
121.7 
123.1 

75.3 
137.9 
118.4 

74.9 
150.7 

218.2 
90.1 
112.8 


The  Increases  are  based  on  number,  exclusive  of  counties  not  reporting  In  1916.  A  minus  sign  ( — ) 
denotes  decrease.  The  above  figures  are  exclusive  of  44  counties  in  South  Carolina  and  9  unorganized 
counties  In  South  Dakota  and  Texas  for  which  no  marriage  statistics  are  available.  South  Carolina  requires 
neither  a  marriage  license  nor  a  return  or  record  of  marriages. 


Divorces  Reported  by  States:  1916,  1906  and  1896. 
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MARRIAGES  REPORTED  AND  DECENNIAL  INCREASE    BY  STATES — Continued. 

The  marriages  cer  10.000  -jopulatlon  Id  191  (>  were  105  as  against  102  In  1906,  93  in  1900.  and  91  in 
1890,  based  on  the  absolute  returns  and  maklne  no  allowance  tor  the  fact  that  stricter  laws  have  caused, 
progressively  since  1890,  the  reportine  of  'k  larger  i.ercentage  ol  marriages  contracted.  The  marriages 
per  10.000  population  in  1916  by  States  were  as  lollows: 

NUMBER   OP   MARRIAGES  PER   10  000   POPULATION.    1916.   BY   STATES. 


Division  and 

State. 


United  Stotes 

New  England: 

Maine    

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont    .... 

Massachusetts    , 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut.  .  . 
Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.     . 
East  N   Central: 

Ohio 


Per 

10.000 

Pop 


105 


85 

101 

145 

92 

93 

122 

95 
106 

85 

102 


Division  and 

State. 


Indiana 

Illinois. ........ 

Michigan  . 

Wisconsin.  ...  , 
West   N    Central 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska , 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 


Per 

10  000 

Pop 


119 

112 

131 

73 

lOl 

103 

109 

06 

80 

101 

99 

96 
150 


Division  and 

State. 


Dist  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia       .... 

Florida  

East.  S.  Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee    .    . 

Alabama 

Mississippi .... 
West.  S.  Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 


Per 

10  000 

Pop. 


118 
100 
119 
100 


126 
149 

107 
126 
109 
134 

*143 
107 


Division  and 

State. 


Oklahoma . . 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana  . . 

Idaho  .    ... 

Wyoming.   . 

Colorado. . . 

New  Mexico 

Arizona.  . . . 

Utah 

Nevada. \  . . 
Pacific: 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California.  . 


Per 

10.000 

Pop. 


93 
124 

176 
97 
99 
96 
91 
142 
117 
94 

90 

65 

105 


MARRIAGES   AND    DIVORCES,    1916     NEW    YORK    STATE,   BY    COUNTIES. 


County. 


Albany 

Allegany. . . . 

Bronx  

Broome 

Cattaraugus . 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua . 
Chemung.  . . 
Chenango.  . . 

Clinton 

Columbia.  .  . 
Cortland   .    . 
Delaware 
Dutchess. 
Erie .    . : 
Essex 


Mar- 
riages 

Di- 
vor- 
ces. 

1,722 

57 

329 

10 

4.080 

111 

1,121 

75 

726 

23 

550 

29 

1,431 

49 

767 

22 

288 

29 

418 

19 

400 

11 

225 

18 

356 

21 

757 

35 

6,583 

324 

279 

10 

County. 

Mar- 

Di- 
vor- 

ces 

Franklin.  .  . . 

390 

Fulton.      .    . 

395 

55 

Genesee 

256 

6 

Greene.  .    .    . 

263 

12 

Hamilton.   .  . 

25 

Herkimer.   . . 

673 

15 

Jefferson   . . . 

729 

29 

Kings 

15,920 

595 

Lewis 

159 

Livingston. 

215 

4 

Madison    .    . 

316 

11 

Monroe 

3,40  S 

117 

Montgomery 

689 

26 

Nassau .... 

829 

34 

New  Yori 

31,735 

730 

Niagara 

1,179 

32 

County. 


Oneida 

Onondaga. 
Ontario .    . . . 
Orange 
Orleans .    . . . 
Oswego.  . 
Otsego .... 
Putnam  . . . 
Queens      .    . 
Rensselaer    . 
Richmond 
Rockland. 
.St.  Lawrence 
Saratoga . .  .  . 
Schenectady 


Mar- 

Di- 

riages. 

ces. 

1,705 

44 

1 

2,003 

113 

403 

9 

990 

41 

^ 

236 

K 

c 

639 

19 

< 

333 

29 

98 

5 

2,352 

57 

886 

32 

695 

10 

1 

298 

36 

659 

27 

482 

32 

944 

44 

COUNTY. 

Mar- 
riages 

Schoharie . .  . 

170 

Schuyler.  . . . 

89 

Seneca 

164 

Steuben  .... 

791 

Suffolk 

728 

Sullivan 

237 

Tioga 

306 

Tompkins.. . 

284 

Ulster 

629 

Warren 

291 

Washington.. 

357 

Wayne 

382 

Westchester.. 

2.816 

Wyoming    .  . 

228 

Yates 

148 

Di- 
vor- 
ces 


12 

1 

4 

54 

13 

2 


34 
20 
11 
10 
81 
4 
3 


In  Baltimore  in  1916  there  were  7,022  marriages  and  617  divorces;  in  Boston  and  suburbs  (not  including 
Cambridge),  9,322  marriages  and  700  divorces:  in  Newark,  N  J.,  Including  Essex  County,  6,386  marriages 
and  233  divorces;  in  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  including  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  8,465  marriages  and  234 
divorces;  in  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  6,910  marriages  and  1,319  divorces;  in  San  Francisco.  5,981  marriages  and 
1,375  divorces;  in  Chicago,  Including  Cook  County,  34,235  marriages  and  4,575  divorces;  in  Cleveland,  O., 
including  Cuyahoga  County,  10,113  marriages  .and  930  divorces,  in  Cincinnati,  including  Hamiltoii  County, 
4,603  marriages  and  510  divorces;  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  17,289  mai'riages  and  995  divorces. 


DIVOE^CES    REPORTED    BY    STATES:    1916,    1 906    AND    1896. 


Division  and 

State. 


United  States 

New  England: 

Maine.  ...    . 

N.  Hampsh'e 

Vermont.  .  .  . 

Mass'chtis'ts. 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 
Mid.  Atlaritic: 

New  York . . 

New  Jersey . . 

Pennsylvania 
E.  N.  Central: 

Ohio....   . 

Indiana . . . 

Illinois 

Michigan. . 

Wisconsin . 


1916 

1906. 

1896 

112,036 

72,062' 

42,937 

702 

783 

681 

698 

473 

417 

419 

301 

292 

2,336 

1,540 

1,235 

■   :      623 

368 

359 

-    '.    961i 

557 

450 

.    3,269 

2,069 

1,270 

1,169 

530 

352 

4,980 

3,027 

1,725 

7,607 

4,781 

2,794 

5,636 

4,048 

2,793 

8,546 

5,943 

3,847 

5,327 

3,259 

1,723 

1,721 

1,458 

1,085 

Division  and 
State. 

W  .N  .Central 

Minnesota. . 

Iowa    

Missouri .... 

N   Dakota    . 

S.  Dakota   .  . 

Nebraska  .•    . 

Kansas  .  .  ■.    . 
S.  Ail>antlc: 

Delaware .     . 

Maryland 

Disc,  of  Col . , 

Virginia . . . 

W  Virginia. 

N  Carolina 

S.  Carolina   . 

Georgia 

Florida .... 
E.  S.  Central 

Kentucky 


1916 

1900 

1896 

1,956 

1,066 

876 

3.309 

2,385 

1,591 

5,791 

3,936 

2,543 

478 

320 

308 

585 

604 

278 

1,675 

1,186 

645 

2,018 

1,940 

1,321 

210 

51 

20 

1,003 

696 

351 

'     47 

86 

163 

1,886 

1,074 

525 

789 

966 

452 

668 

380 

378 

1,3!99 

862 

■  V28  J 

1,334 

830 

262 

2,981 

2,050 

1,500 

2  RflO 

2.172 

1,449 

Division  and 

State 


Alabama . .    . 

Mississippi 
W    S    Cent: 

Arkansas . . . 

Louisiana.    . 

Oklahoma 

Texas..  .  .  . . .  . 

Mouptajn: 

Montana..-. 

Idaho. .. ..'. . 

Wyoming.'.  . 

Colorado. .. . 

New  Mexiqo 

Arizona .... 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific: 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California . . . 


2.26.T 
1,893 

3,747 
1,343 
3,693 
8,504 


3,448 
2,100 
5,573 


2.162 
1,930 

2,428 

882 

1*869 

5,173 


1,484 

■      491 

797 

320 

296 

143 

1,061 

1,165 

;w7 

218 

613 

214 

fifil 

387 

648 

119 

1.981 
1,026 
1,813 


189G. 


1/40 
981 

1,317 
352 
672 

2,885 

244 
139 

70 
531 
107 
111 
225 

42 

529 

399 

1,280 
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Chief  Causes  for  Divorce  in  the  U.  S.,  1916. 


DIVORCES  REPORTED  BY  STATES.  1916.  1906  AND  1896— Continued. 


The  number  of  divorces  per  100.000  population  was  112  In  1916;  as  against  84  In  1906,  and  73  In  1900: 
and  53  In  1890.     By  States,  In  1916,  the  divorces  per  100,000  population  were  as  loUows: 

NUMBER  OF  DIVORCES  PER  100.000  POPULATION  1916,   BY  STATES. 


division  and 
State. 


United  States. . 

New  England: 

Maine   

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island . . 
Connecticut. .. 

Middle  Atlantic- 
New  York . . 
New  Jersey.    .  . 
Pennsylvania.. 

East  N.  Central. 
Ohio 


Per 

100,000 

Pop. 


112 


91 
158 
116 

63 
101 

77 

32 
40 
58 

148 


Division  and 
State. 


Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan  

Wisconsin.  .  . 
West  N.  Central 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri    ...    . 

North  Daliota. . 

South  Daliota  . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware  .    , . . 

Maryland 


Per 

100,000 

Pop. 


201 

139 

174 

69 

86 
149 
171 
65 
84 
132 
143 

98 

74 


Division  and 

State. 


D.  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia .  . 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

East  S.  Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi    .  . 
West  S.  Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 


Per 

100,000 

Pop. 


13 
91 
67 
31 

■54 
152 

129 
127 
101 
104 

2)7 
78 


Division  and 
State. 


Oklahoma . . . 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana. . . . 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado . . . . 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific: 

Washington. . 

Oregon 

California.  .  . 


Per 

100,000 

Pop. 


168 
198 

323 
189 
170 
113. 
102 
240 
152 
607 

225 
255 
190 


In  New  York  State  the  nujnber  of  divorces  per  100,000  population  in  1906  was  25;  in  1900  it  was  23; 
and  in  1890  It  was  17.  The  re^ective  figures  for  New  Jersey  were  (1906)  23;  (1900)  23;  (1890)  18.  In 
Pennsylvania  (1906)  42;  (1900).  35;  (1890)  27  In  Ohio  (rtoe)  105;  (1900)  91;  (1890)  64.  In  Indiana 
(1906)  154;  (1900)  142;  (1890)  109.  In  Illinois  (1906)  112;  (1900)  100;  (1890)  75.  In  Nevada  (1906)  178; 
(1900)   111;   (1890)  97.     In  the  State  of  Washington  (1906)  220;  (1900)   184;  (1890)   109. 


CHIEF    CAUSES    FOR    DIVORCE    IN    THE    U.    S.,    1916. 


State  &  Party 

Un- 

Cru- 
elty. 

De- 

to Which 

faith- 

ser- 

Granted. 

ful. 

tion. 

United  States 

12,486 

30,752 

39,990 

Husband . 

6,850 

5,895 

16,908 

Wife 

5,636 

24,857 

23,082 

GEOG.  divisions 

New  England: 

Maine 

111 

220 

196 

Husband . . . 

61 

31 

79 

Wife 

50 

189 

117 

New  Hampsh'e 

122 

246 

283 

Husband . . . 

80 

36 

120 

Wife 

42 

211) 

163 

Vermont .    . . 

59 

142 

147 

Husband . . 

37 

6 

59 

-  Wife 

22 

136 

88 

Massachusetts 

237 

W 

1,177 

Husband . 

158 

23 

456 

Wife 

79 

615 

721 

Rhode  Island . 

16 

74 

61 

Husband . . 

11 

11 

48 

Wife 

5 

63 

13 

Connecticut .    . 

m 

181 

537 

Husband . .     . 

67 

15 

189 

Wife 

44 

166 

348 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York 

2,758 

271 

61 

Husband . . 

1,007 

28 

16 

Wife 

1,751 

243 

45 

New  Jersey   .   . 

276 

9 

880 

Husband . 

149 

250 

Wife 

127 

9 

630 

Pennsylvania . . 

452 

:  1,379 

2,849' 

Husband . .   . 

319 

144 

1.053 

Wife 

133 

1,235 

1,796 

East  N.  Central: 

Ohio.....      .    . 

382 

1  1,399 

1,427 

Husband .  . 

243 

,     153 

585 

Wife....     ; 

139 

;  1.246 

842 

Indiana ...    ; 

298 

12,646 

1,207  . 

Husband ..'... 

182 

i     721 

546 

Wife 

116 

i  1.92.5 

661 

Illinois ..... 

1,109 

1,849 

4.069 

Husband ...    . 

■634 

HI 

1,343 

Wife . 

575 

i,7;« 

2,726 

Michigan .    ; . 

88 

2,791 

801 

Husband . . ;    . 

72 

i   9:m 

428 

Wife....     .    . 

16 

1,857 

373 

Wisconsin .... 

45 

■     811 

574 

Husband . .     . 

26 

■     126 

210 

Wife 

19 

685 

364 

West  N.  Cenfl: 

Minnesota 

89 

660 

1,003 

Husband ...    . 

48 

77 

364 

Wife 

41 

583 

639 

State  &  Party 
TO  Which 
Granted 


Iowa.  .  .  . 

Husband 

Wife..    .     . 
Missouri. 

Husband . . 

Wife   

North  Dakota 

Husband 

Wife 

South  Dakota 

Husband . . 

Wife ... 
Nebraska 

Husband . . 

Wife 

Kansas.  . 

Husband   . 

Wife 

South  Atlantic: 
Delaware 

Husband  . . 

Wife 

Maryland 

Husband . . 

Wife 

Dlst.  Columbia 

Husband . . 

Wife 

Virginia ...   . 

Husband    . 

Wife 

West  Virginia . . 

Husband . . 

Wife 

North  Carolina 

Husband . . 

Wife 

South  Carolina. 

Husband . 

Wife  .• 

Georgia . . 

Husband . .   . . 

Wife 

Florida 

Husband   . .    . 

Wife 

East.  S.  Cenfl: 
Kentucky 

Husband   .... 

Wife 

Tennessee 

Husband ...    . 

Wife 


Un- 
faith- 
ful 


246 

129 

117 

341 

209 

132 

16 

11 

5 

22 

16 

6 

52 

31 

21 

69 

44 

25 

41 

20 

21 

320 

131 

189 

36 

14 

22 

366 

192 

174 

135 

69 

66 

499 

261 

238 


Cru 
elty 


1,625 

244 

1,381 

1,503 

405 

1,098 

112 

23 

89 

128 

35 

93 

401 

92 

309 

603 

99 

504 

21 


De- 
ser- 
tion . 


81 
52 
29 
90 
53 
37 

201 
145 

56 
356 
264 

92 


467 
84 

383 

203 
21 

182 

684 
30 
654 
342 
9 
333 


841 
326 
515 

1,878 
836 

1,042 
182 
91 
91 
245 
126 
119 
239 
132 
107 
900 
354 
546 

141 

60 

81 

638 

213 

425 

5 

2 

3 

1,100 

457 

643 

265 

93 

172 

68 

32 

36 


State  &  Party 
TO  Which 
Granted. 


477 
204 
273 
617 
288 
329 

1,578 
644 
934 

1,250 
451 
799 


Alabama 

Husband . . . . , 

Wife 

Mississippi.  . . , 

Husband 

Wife 

West  S.  Central 
I  Arkansas 

Husband 

Wife 

Louisiana    . . . . 

Husband 

Wife 

Oklahoma ...    . 

Husband   . . . . 

Wife 

Texas 

Husband 

Wife 

Mountain: 
Montana 

Husband 

Wife 

Idaho 

Husband 

Wife 

Wyoming    . . . . 

Husband 

Wife 

Colorado 

Husband 

Wife 

New  Mexico . . . 

Husband 

Wife 

Arizona 

Husband 

Wife 

Utah 

Husband 

Wife 

Nevada 

Husband ..... 

Wife 

Pacific:  ; 

Washington .  . . 

Husband 

Wife 

Oregon 

Husband 

Wife 

California     .    . 

Husband ...    . 

Wife 


Un- 
faith- 
ful. 


398 
275 
123 
396 
295 
101 

188 
141 
47 
777 
351 
426 
150 


Cru- 
elty. 


9 

360 

401 

85 

316 

847 
244 
603 
94 
15 
79 
660 


De- 
ser- 
tion. 


369     1,235 


9fi 

141 

54 

519 

,037 

4,178 

742 

983 

295 

3,195 

49 

361 

29 

63 

20 

298 

25 

136 

16 

28 

9 

108 

9 

52 

4 

13 

5 

39 

86 

127 

40 

28 

46 

99 

9 

26 

H 

3 

1 

23 

24 

114 

18 

20 

6 

94 

9 

131 

6 

23 

3 

108 

8 

243 

7 

101 

1 

142 

74 

857 

50 

172 

24 

685 

35 

1,059 

21 

219 

14 

840 

188 

1.559 

116 

280 

72 

1,279 

675 
560 
767 
416 
351 

2,188 
1,095 
1,093 

191 
75 

116 
1,415 

627 

788 
2,405 
1,122 
1,283 

687 
311 
376 
237 
126 
111 
132 

71 

61 
290 
166 
124 
176 
100 

76 
228 
150 

78 
175 

80 

95 
154^ 
109 

45 

1.050 
508 
542 
851 
327 
524 

2,113 
895 

1.218 


Table  of  Heights  and  Weights  of  Children. 
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CHIEF  CAUSES  FOR  DIVORCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1916— CoilUnwd. 

The  other  specific  causes  for  divorce  were  drunkenness  and  neglect  to  provide.    The  last  named  v/aa 

Sore  used  in  Ohio  (568  cases),  Mississippi  (535  cases),  Loiitslana  (622  cases),  and  liliiiois  (703  cases)  than 
any  other  States. 

CONTESTED  AND  UNCONTESTED  DIVORCES,  1916. 

Brought  by  husband — Contested,  4,636;  unconte.?ted,  29,173. 

Brought  by  wife — Contested,  10,143;  uncontested,  64,750 

In  New  York  State,  of  divorces  granted  to  the  husband.  In  1916,  there  were  202  contested  and  891 
uncontested  cases;  of  divorces  granted  to  tlie  v/ife.  478  were  contested  and  1,671  were  uncontested. 

Of  tlio  husbands  v/ho  got  divorces  in  the  United  States,  in  1916,  there  were  20,862  who  lived  in  the 
State  where  the  action  was  brought;  8,150  lived  in  some  other  State;  and  the  residence  of  4,797  was  un- 
known. 

Similarly,  as  to  wives  who  were  granted  divorces,  47,575  lived  in  the  State  where  the  suit  was  brought; 
16,282  lived  in  some  other  State;  and  the  residence  ol  11,036  was  unknown. 

Of  the  husbands  who  got  divorce  In  1916,  there  were  20,784  who  lived  in  the  State  In  wliich  they  had 
married;  8,1 17  had  moved  to  some  other  h'tate  with  tiielr  wives,  prior  to  t)ie  action  for  divorce;  1 ,244  marriages 
had  taken  place  abroad;  and  the  facts  were  unknown  in  3,664  cases.  And  as  to  divorces  got  by  wives,  the 
marriage  had  taken  place  In  that  same  State  in  48,252  cases;  it  had  taken  place  in  some  other  State  in  16,617 
cases;  the  couple  had  been  wedded  abroad  in  2,240  cases;  and  the  facts  were  unknown  in  7,784  cases 
1  In  New  York  State,  out  of  3,269  divorces  in  1916,  the  couples  in  215  known  cases  liad  been  married 
in  a  foreign  coimtry. 

CHILDREN  AND  DIVORCE. 

Of  the  33,809  husbands  who  were  granted  divorce,  9,403  had  children  by  the  union,  and  19,837  had 
none  Of  the  74,893  wives  who  were  granted  divorce,  31,806  had  children  by  the  union,  and  36,814  had 
none. 

In  New  York  State,  of  tlie  1,093  husbands  wlio  leceived  divorce  decrees,  501  had  children,  and  550 
reported  none,  of  the  2,149  wives  who  got  decrees,  955  had  children,  and  1,136  had  none. 

In  the  Southern  States,  desertion,  and  in  the  Northern  States,  adultery,  were  the  chief  allegations  iQ 
divorce  complaints. 

In  Maine,  a  Jrrohibition  Ptate,  drunl^enness  was  the  alleged  cause  of  divorce  action  In  14  per  cent,  ol 
the  suits  brought  by  husbands  against  wives.  The  percentage  rose  to  16  5  in  Illinois  and  deserted  to  0. 1 
In  Now  York  State.  C 

Alijiony — Of  the  33,809  husbands  who  were  given  decrees,  1,946  asked  for  alimony  (and  1,564  of  them 
got  it) ;  of  the  78,893  mves  to  v/hom  the  court  granted  divorce,  19,980  asked  for  alimony,  with  the  result 
that  14,928  got  it 

In  New  York  State,  139  out  of  1,093  suing  huhbies  begged  the  .Judge  for  alimony,  and  113  won  tlic-ir 
plea.     Of  the  2,149  New  York  women  suing  for  divorce,  938  wished  alimony,  and  763  had  that  wish  granted. 

In  Nevada  only  56  out  of  374  wives  asking  divorce  wanted  alimony,  and  33  got  the  same. 

SINGLE,    MARRIED,    WIDOWED;   AND    DIVORCED,    1910. 

According  to  the  1910  census,  the  number  of  single,  married,  widowed,  and  divorced  persons  In  the 
United  States  In  that  year  was  as  follows: 


United  States. 

r  White, 
Males 

Colored, 
Males 

White, 
Females 

Colored, 

Females 

United  States. 

White, 
Males 

Colored, 
Males. 

V/hite, 
Females 

Colored, 
Females 

Single  

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

11,360,282 

16,253.940 

1,274,388 

135,203 

1,189,847 

1,838,660 

197,002 

20,959 

8,091,249 

15,852,011 

2,705,990 

150,801 

841,92! 

1,^2,676 

470,238 

34,2G7 

Unknown 

Total 

134,312 

21,212 

57,286 

10,888 

29,158,125 

3,367,680 

26,857,337 

3,189,988 

TABl,E    OF    HEIGHTS    AHO    WEEQHTS    Oi^    CHBLOREN. 

(Compiled  by  U.  S.  Govt ) 


Boys 

Girls.             1 

Age. 

Boj's. 

Girls. 

Age. 

Height, 

Weight, 

Height, 

Weight, 

Height, 

Weight, 

Height, 

Weight, 

Inches 

Pounds 

Inches 

Pounds 

Inches 

Pounds 

Inches. 

Pounds 

Birth    .  . 

20.6 

7  0 

20  5 

7.16 

33  months.   . 

30!-« 

30% 

35% 

29% 

3  months. 

23  K 

13 

34  months     . 

36% 

31% 

36% 

30  H 

6  months .      . 

26'A 

18 

25  J^ 

16Ji 

35  months     . 

36% 

31% 

36% 

30% 

7  months . 

27 '4 

19  H 

26  H 

17% 

36  mouths . 

37% 

32% 

36% 

30% 

8  months .     . 

27^ 

i9'4 

27 

ISH 

37  months . 

37% 

32% 

36% 

30% 

9  months . 

28  H 

20  H 

27  J^ 
27% 

19% 

38  months . 

37  H 

32% 

37 

31   " 

10  months . 

28  H 

20% 

19% 

39  months . 

37% 

33  ^ 

37% 

31% 

11  months..  . 

29 

21% 

28  J^ 

20  H 

40  months . 

38% 

33% 

>  37% 

32 

12  montlis 

29  V^ 

21 J^ 

28% 

20  ?i 

41  months 

38% 

33% 

37% 

32% 

13  months. . 

29% 

22  J^ 

29 -"^ 

21 

42  months . 

38% 

33% 

38 

32% 

14  months . . 

3014 

23 

29  H 

21% 
21% 

43  months . 

38% 

33% 

38% 

32% 

16  months . 

,  30^ 

235^ 

30^ 

44  months . 

38% 

34  M 

38% 

33 

16  montlis.. 

31  H 

24!^ 

30  H 

22% 

45  months 

39 

34% 

38% 

33% 

17  months.. . 

31 -H 

243^ 

30  M 

22% 

40  months  . 

39 

34% 

38% 

33% 

18  months  . 

^1% 

245^ 

31  H 

23% 

47  months . 

39  J4 

35% 

38% 

33% 

19  months..  . 

32 'A 

25  H 

31% 

23  5-i 

48  months . . 

39% 

35% 

39 

33% 

20  months . .  . 

32^ 

25% 

32 

24  ^ 

5  years 

41  6 

41.1 

41.3 

39  7 

21  montlis...., 

2oH 

32  K 

24% 

6  years . .    . 

43.8 

45.2 

.    43  4 

43.3 

22  months .-. . 

3ZK 

20  K 

32% 
32% 

25  }i 

7  yeais   .... 

45  7 

49.1    ; 

-  45  3 

47.5 

23  months., , 

335^   . 

27 

25% 

8  years . .      . 

47  8 

53.9 

.47,  6 

52  0    ' 

24  months..-: 

33  Ji 

27!^ 

33  V^ 

26  4 

9  years 

49  7 

59.2. 

-49  4 

57.1       : 

25  months.. . 

34 

27  J^ 

33  M 

33  Jl 

26% 

10  yeais 

51.7 

65.3 

il  3 

62.4  . 

26  months .   . 

34  H 

28^ 

27% 

1 1  years 

53  3 

70.2 

53  4 

68. 8  - 

27  months-.'.  . 

34H 

29 

33% 

27  Ji 

12  yeais 

55  1 

76.9 

65  9 

78.3 

28  months . .. . 

35  H 

29^1 

34% 

34  j| 

27% 

13  years 

57.2 

84.8 

£8  2 

88  7 

29  months . .  : 

35  H 

29  M 

27% 

14  years 

59.9 

94.9 

69  9 

98.4 

30  months . .  . 

35»xg 

29"^ 

34% 

28% 

15  years 

62.3 

107.1 

61   1 

106.1 

31  months..  . 

35f4 

30  y. 

35  « 

28% 

16  years 

65.0 

121.0 

61  6 

112.0 

32  months . .  . 

36 

30  H 

35  H 

29 

Other  height  and  weight  measurements  wllJ  be  four.d  on  page  100. 
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Number  of  Insane  in  United  States  in  1918. 


INSANE    IN    HOSPITALS    IN    UNITED    STATES,    1910. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arliansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.  ■  .  .  ■■ 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Florida : 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  .  . 
Michigan.. .  . 
Minnesota. .  ; 
Mississippi.  . 
Missouri.  .  .  . 
Montana  .... 
Nebraska 


Native 
White 


1,320 

165 

908 
3,387 

780 
2,307 

287 
1,567 

413 
2,122 

227 
8,389 
3,829 
3,984 
2,245 
2,817 
1,322 
1,127 
2,331 
0,917 
4,106 
1,987 
1,118 
4,796 

319 
1,236 


Korelgn 

Other 

Born 

Negro. 

Col- 

White 

ored 

46 

673 

162 

2 

8 

33 

151 

2,897 

71 

297 

385 

31 

3 

1,209 

61 

2 

66 

88 

668 

648 

7 

47 

388 

1 

31 

979 

150 

3 

8 

4,103 

361 

6 

567 

131 

1,320 

73 

524 

139 

4 

151 

570 

130 

705 

i 

126 

3 

2 

476 

413 

4,461 

207 

16 

2,493 

87 

13 

2,725 

29 

3 

37 

822 

1 

1,060 

311 

1 

361 

11 

6 

732 

21 

1 

State. 


Nevada .  .  .  ^ .  .  . 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey. 
New  Mexico 
New  York.  .  . 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.  . 
Rhode  Island . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota     . 
Tennessee    .    . 

Texas     

Utah 

Vermont.  .  .        .' 
Virginia ... 
Washington. . . 
West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming  . . 

Total    .    . 


Native 
White. 

Foreign 

Born 

White. 

Negro. 

101 

HI 

4 

666 

236 

6 

3,641 

2,165 

236 

179 

33 

3 

17,056 

13,481 

701 

1,819 

9 

694 

215 

407 

4 

8,331 

1,893 

369 

870 

78 

128 

922 

591 

10 

10,242 

4,226 

583 

781 

431 

30 

887 

5 

649 

436 

365 

2 

1,683 

48 

472 

2,996 

479 

547 

183 

155 

2 

806 

176 

7 

2,224 

70 

1,340 

1,041 

914 

13 

1,509 

103 

109 

3,461 

3,095 

22 

93 

~  65 

1 

120, 128 

54,096 

12,910 

Other 
Col- 
ored. 

iT 
1 

4* 
42 


2 
1 

34 

42 

7 

1 


61 
I 

31 
2 
1 
1 

19 
1 
9 
3 
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NUMBER   OF  INSA.NE   IN  UNITED   STATES   IN    1918.    , 

(From  a  census  taken  for  the  National  Committee  for  Mental   Hygiene  of  New  York  by  H.  M.  Pollock 

and  Edith  M.  Furbush.)  


United  States 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware    

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Florida      

Georgia       

Idaho 

Illinois       

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. .  .  . 

Michigan.  .     ..... 

Minnesota.    .    . 

Mississippi 

Missouri   

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York . '. 

North  Carolina   .  . 
North  Dakota.  . . . 

Ohio ; . . 

Oklahoma.  .| 

Oregon.  .  .  .; 

Pennsylvahla 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota.  .  . . 
Tennessee. .'.-,':  J. . 

Texas 

Utah • 

Vermont .N 

Virginia 

Washington .... 
West  Virginia. .. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Insane  in  U.  S. 


Males.    Females      Total 


125,919 
1,151 

341 

779 
5.286 
1,016 
2,026 

278 
2,524 

685 
1.871 

309 
9,426 
2,912 
4,013 
1,691 
2.453 
1,266 

781 
1,882 
7,235 
4,154 
3,597 

756 
4,370 

865 
1,424 

159 

551 
3.570 

137 

18,796 

1,314 

743 

6,6(55 

1,103 

1,507 

10,176 

820 

925 

677 
1,245 
2,851 

314 

503 
2,408 
2,064 
1,288 
4.316 

156 


113,901 

1,269 

126 

809 

4,095 

769 

2,269 

230 

868 

578 

2,057 

194 

8,089 

2,792 

3,323 

1,381 

2,027 

1,294 

771 

2,036 

7,373 

3,521 

2,610 

855 

3,331 

347 

1,126 

61 

594 

3,959 

127 

20,812 

1,900 

432 

5,879 

854 

766 

8,889 

741 

995 

477 

1,434 

2,937 

269 

475 

2,370 

1,218 

1,063 

3,439 

70 


Insane  in  State  riosp 


Males     Females      Total 


!39,820 

109,994 

2,420 

1,151 

467 

341 

1,588 

779 

9,921 

5,752 

1,785 

956 

4,295 

1,872 

508 

278 

3,392 

2,482 

1,263 

685 

3,928 

1,847 

503 

309 

17,515 

9,327 

5,704 

2.809 

7,336 

2,648 

3,072 

1,673 

4,480 

2,444 

2,560 

1,198 

1,552 

773 

3,918 

1,371 

14,608 

7,077 

7,675 

3,642 

6,207 

3,579 

1,611 

756 

7,701 

2,651 

1,212 

865 

2,550 

1,408 

220 

1,59 

1,145 

551 

7,529 

2,289 

264 

137 

39,608 

18,358 

3.214 

1,294 

1,175 

743 

12,544 

6,561 

1,957 

1,088 

2,273 

1,320 

19,065 

5,291 

1,561 

758 

1,920 

925 

1,154 

677 

2,679 

1,021 

6,788 

2,783 

583 

314 

978 

294 

4,778 

2,396 

3,282 

2,059 

2,351 

1,288 

7,755 

879 

226 

156 

97,711 

1,269 

126 

809 

4,004 

710 

.1,956 

230' 

852 

578 

2,030 

194 

7,951 

2,701 

2,009 

1,362 

2,011 

1,121 

764 

1,283 

7,099 

2,870 

2,580 

855 

2,218 

347 

1,098 

61 

594 

2,202 

127 

19,953 

1,868 

432 

5,722 

842 

735 

4,232 

665 

995 

477 

1.164 

2,852 

269 

290 

2,366 

1,211 

1,063 

494 

70 


207,705 
2,420 

467 
1,588 
9,756 
1,666 
3,828 

508 
3,334 
1,263 
3,877 

503 
17,278 
5,510 
4,657 
3,035 
4,455 
2,319 
1.537 
2,634 
14,176 
6,512 
6,159 
1,611 
4,869 
1,212 
2,506 

220 
1,145 
4,491 

264 
38,311 
3,162 
1,175 
12,283 
1,930 
2,055 
9,523 
1,423 
1,920 
1,154 
2,185 
6,635 

583 

584 
4,762 
3,270 
2,351 
1,373 
■  226 


Feeble- 
minded 
in  U.  S. 


39,381 

■  3 

238 

1,461 

97 

360 

22 

11 

148 

7 

82 

2,332 

1,508 

1,828 

654 

497 

146 

403 

1,113 

3,124 

1,834 

1,458 

380 

1,006 

101 

571 

2 

355 

1,475 

17 

5,810 

193 

209 

2,219 

528 

356 

4,687 

309 

144! 

345 

87 

92 

44 

191 

307 

614 

279 

1,656 

85 


Epilep- 
tics 
in  U.  S. 


11.994 


Inebri- 
ates 
In  U  S. 


3.565 


27 

14 

152 

9 

72 

318 

8 

3 

193 

119 

6 

5 

6 

150 

20 

5 

38 

33 

9 

19 

124 

397 

34 

125 

158 

578 

2 

47 

,  12 

111 

69 

38 

20 

63 

785 

1,207 

211 

465 

76 

231 

27 

298 

12 

563 

69 

5 

8 

.  8 

3 

27 

39 

7 

806 

247 

20 

32 

1,573 

204 

215 

23 

60 

1,679 

30 

239 

H 

40 

9 

1,072-' 

472 

■  .;!; 

'  '".-... 

-.  :  :2-. 

•  .   •   ■ 

■■  .  8t: 

81 

■■■  529' 

36 

•••■64' 

■■2i' 

341 

2 

"'i99 

"bz 

163 

168 

18' 

3 
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NUMBER    OF    INSANE    IN    INSTITUTIONS,    WITH    RATES    PER    tCO.OOO    POP. 


State. 


United  States .... 
Alabama  .... 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware   

Dlst.  of  Columbia. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana     . 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . 
Michigan .... 

Minnesota    

Mississippi 

Missouri     

Montana.  .  . 
Nebraska. .  .    . 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey . 
New  Mexico    .    . 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 
North  Dakota 
Ohio.  .  . 
Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania     . 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina . . . 
South  Dakota  . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington .... 
West  Virginia    . 
Wisconsin  . 
Wyoming 


"Jumber, 
1890. 

Rates  Per 

100,000, 

1890. 

Number, 
1904. 

Rat«s  Per 

100,000, 

1904. 

Number, 
1910. 

Rat«3  Per 

100,000, 

1910. 

Number, 
1917. 

106,485, 

170  0 

150,151 

183  6 

187.791 

204.2 

234,055 

1,469 

97.1 

1,603 

82  6 

2,039 

95  4 

2,341 

64 

107.3 

224 

146.9 

337 

164  9 

411 

790 

70.0 

667 

47  4 

1,092 

69  4 

1,628 

3,736 

309  2 

5,717 

316  0 

6,652 

279.8 

9-.  698 

326 

79.1 

754 

119  0 

1,199 

150.1 

1,613 

2,056 

275.5 

2,831 

287.9 

3,579 

321   1 

4,180 

197 

116  9 

353 

184.7 

441 

218.0 

484 

1,578 

684  9 

2,453 

823  9 

2,890 

872.9 

3,082 

351 

89.7 

713 

116.9 

849 

112  8 

1,482 

1,815 

98  8 

2,839 

120  4 

3,132 

120  0 

4,062 

83 

98  4 

255 

115.3 

388 

119.2 

540 

6,641 

173.6 

9,607 

187  7 

12,839 

227.7 

16,354 

3,291 

160  1 

4,358 

168  7 

4,527 

167.6 

5,769 

3,197 

167.2 

4,385 

196  r 

5,377 

241.7 

6,367 

1,794 

125  7 

2,460 

158  7 

'2,912 

172  2 

3,157 

2,729 

146  8 

3,058 

139   1 

3,538 

154.5 

4,348 

910 

81.4 

1,585 

107  0   ■ 

2,158 

130.3 

2,552 

1,299 

196  5 

885 

124  3 

1,258 

169  5 

1,493 

1,648 

157  9 

2,505 

204  2 

3,220 

248.6 

4,035 

■    6,103 

272  6 

8,679 

288  4    • 

11,601 

344.6 

14,096 

3,725 

177.9 

5,430 

211  9 

6,699 

238.4 

7,377 

2,205 

169  4 

4,070 

217  8 

4,744 

228.5 

5,857 

1,104 

85  6 

1,493 

91  0 

1,978 

110.1 

2,024 

3,418 

127  6 

5,103 

160  8 

6,168 

187.3 

7,512 

192 

145  3 

543 

186  3 

697 

185.3 

1,083 

932 

88  0  ' 

1,536 

138.1 

1,990 

166  9 

2,485 

183 

399.9 

200 

352  8 

230 

280  9 

244 

961 

255  2 

496 

118  5 

909 

211.1 

1,098 

3,163 

218  9 

4,865 

229.4/ 

6.042 

238.1 

7,592 

66 

43.0 

113 

46.6 

219 

66  9 

302 

17,846 

297  5 

26,176 

329  7 

31,280 

343  2 

38.117 

1,725 

106  6 

1,883 

93  8 

2,522 

114  3 

3,446 

221 

121  0 

446 

108.1 

628 

108.8 

1,079 

7,600 

207  0 

8,621 

196.9 

10,594 

222.2 

12,307 

7 

11  3 

413 

37  4 

'   1,110 

67.0 

2,758 

640 

204.0 

1,285 

253  2 

1,565 

232.6 

2,309 
19,436 

8,482 

161  3 

11,521 

169  5 

15,058 

196.4 

795 

230.1 

1,077 

229  2 

1,243 

229  1 

1,665, 

912 

79  2 

1,156 

82.3 

1.541 

101  7 

1,642 

310 

94  3 

595 

127  2 

•     864 

148.0 

1,059 

1,845 

104.4 

1,713 

82.3 

2,204 

100  9 

2,518 

1,670 

74  7 

3,345 

99.7 

4,053 

104.0 

5,033 

166 

79  8 

344 

110.3 

342 

91   6 

474 

823 

247  6 

887 

254.8 

990 

278  1 

1,110 

2,407 

145  4 

3,137 

162  6 

3,635 

176  3 

4,398 

380 

108  8 

1,178 

158  2 

1,987 

174  0 

3,312 

1,079 

141.5 

1,475 

139  9 

1,722 

141  0 

2,127 

3,513 

208  3 

5,023 

232  0 

6,587 

282  2 

7,879 

40 

65.9 

08 

85.8 

162 

111.0 

220 

Rates  Per 

100,000, 

1917. 


227  6 
99  7 
158  3 
92  9 
325  0 
165  4 
333.1 

225  9 
840  6 
163  8 
141  2 
123  6 
264.0 
204.1 
286.2 
•171  5 
182 
138 
192 
294 
376 
239 
255 
103 
219 
232 
194 
224 
247  6 
254  7 

72 
367 
142 
143 
237. 
122 
272  0 

226  2 
252 
100 


149  6 


109 
112  5 
108  0 
304  7 
199  7 
211  5 
152  0 
313  4 
120.7 


The  increase  In  the  number  of  insane  in  institutions  between  1910  and  1917  was  148.47%  in  Oklahoma, 
74%  in  Florida  and  66%  in  Washington.  In  New  York  State  the  increase  was  21.86%;  in  New  Jersey, 
25.65%:  in  Connecticut,  16  79%;  in  Illinois,  27,38%;  in  Massachusetts,  21.51%:  to  CaliforDia,  45  79%. 
The  rate  of  increase  for  the  United  States  was  24.64%. 

Average  number  ol  insane  in  each  State  hospital  ranged  from  4,009  in  Georgia,  3,058  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  2,451  in  New  York,  2,163  in  New  Jersey  and  2,013  in  Illinois,  down  to  244  in  Nevada  and 
220  in  Wyoming. 

Increase  in  number  of  feeble-minded  in  institutions,  1910-1917,  was  506.45%  to  Maine:  488.33%  in. 
Virginia;  408.33%  in  Rhode  Island;  305.26%  In  Texas;  61.50%  in  New  York,  102.8Jl%  in  New  Jersey; 
48.98%  in  Connecticut;  119  47%  in  Massachusetts;  82  21%  in  Illinois,  and  51.52%  to  California.  For 
whole  United  States,  79.54%. 


CENSUS   OF  THE   INSANE  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE-^ITJLY  1,  1918. 
(By  Horatio  M.  Pollock,  Ph.  D.,  Statistician,  State  Hospital  CommfaslOD) 


Psychoses. 


Traumatic 

Senile 

With  cerebral  arteriosclerosis 

General  paralysis . 

With  cerebral  syphilis 

With  Huntington's  chorea 

With  brain  tumor 

With  other  brain  or  nervous  diseases . 

Alcoholic 

Due  to  drugs  and  oth.  exogen's  toxins 

With  pellagra 

With  other  somatic  diseases 


Fe- 

males. 

45 

5 

417 

870 

277 

240 

995 

381 

69 

57 

7 

10 

2 

7 

44 

56 

1,196 

544 

15 

15 

1 

3 

32 

87 

Psychoses  . 


Manic-depressive 

Involution  melancholia. ,. . . . 

Dementia  praecox .■ 

Paranoia  or  paranoic  conditions. . . . 

Epileptic  psychoses 

Psychoneuroses  and  neuroses 

With  constltut'I  psychopathic  infer'ity 

With  mental  deficiency 

Undiagnosed  psychoses 

Not  Insane 


Total. 


Males 


1.163 

218 

10.082 

630 

507 

60 

234 

677 

461 

4 


17,216 


Fe- 
males. 


2,250 

58» 

11,820 

1,025 
617 
129 
380 
690 
354. 
7 


20,136 


The  average  age  of  the  Austrian,  Italian,  and  Russian  patients  Is  younger  than  that  of  the  Germana 
and  Irish.  In  1911  over  23%  of  the  Russian-born  inmates  were  20-24  years  old,  and  nearly  53%  were 
under  30  years. 
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YEARLY    INCREASE    OF    INSANE    IN    N.    Y.    STATE,    WITH    RATIOS. 


October  1. 


1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1893. 

1899. 

1900 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916 

1917. 

1918. 


Total. 


Males. 

Females 

7,216 

8,257 

7,509 

8,497 

7,858 

8,794 

8,246 

9,155 

8,749 

9,602 

9,172 

9,916 

9,722 

10,494 

10,020 

10,849 

10,484 

11.199 

10,854 

11,532 

11,169 

11,854 

11,493 

12,285 

11,804 

12,510 

12,079 

12,911 

12,542 

13,392 

12,930 

13,931 

13,175 

14,231 

13,548 

14,754 

13,927 

15,166 

14,638 

15,819 

15,107 

16.433 

15,654 

17,004 

16,010 

17,301 

16,271 

17,702 

16,716 

18,317 

16,899 

18,825 

17.382 

19,281 

17,863 

19,718 

18,422 

20,342 

18,810 

20,891 

State    Hospitals. 


Males. 


6,687 

6,961  . 

7,287 

7,562 

7,984 

8,424 

8,894 

9,164 

9,671 

9,886 

10,121 

10,422 

10,755 

10,986 

11,445 

11,789 

11,994 

12,331 

12,680 

13,313 

13.734 

14,252 

14,569 

14,744 

15,089 

15,318 

15,796 

16,252 

16.801 

17,219 


Females 


7,718 

7,991 

8,276 

8,609 

9,030 

9,392 

9,961 

10,314 

10,640 

10,959 

11,253 

11,666 

11,899 

12,283 

12,742 

13,230 

13,524 

14,026 

14,422 

15,035 

15,629 

16,193 

16,482 

16,880 

17,510 

18,039 

18,512 

18,961 

19.556 

20,133 


PRIVATE 

Institutions. 


Males.    Females 


326 
330 
349 
358 
384 
332 
351 
335 
326 
330 
382 
373 
373 
373 
372 
380 
367 
363 
343 
373 
378 
380 
377 
398 
375 
365 
368 
345 
336 
318 


523 
488 
501 
524 
542 
487 
496 
497 
514 
525 
548 
665 
554 
556 
576 
618 
618 
622 
634 
663 
672 
672 
684 
679 
656 
658 
636 
621 
638 
611 


Criminal  Insane 


Males.    Females . 


203 

218 

222 

326 

381 

416 

477 

621 

587 

638 

666 

698 

676 

720 

725 

761 

814 

864 

904 

952 

995 

1,022 

1,064 

1,129 

1.252 

1,216 

1,218 

1,266 

1,285 

1,273 


16 

18 

17 

22 

30 

37 

37 

38 

45 

48 

63 

64 

67 

72 

76 

83 

89 

106 

110 

121 

132 

139 

135 

143 

151 

128 

133 

136 

148 

147 


PatleQts 
to  Each 
100,000 
of  Pop. 


255  2 
259  3 
265  1 
272  3 
282  3 
288  8 
300  8 
305.6 
312  4 
317  6 
321.6 
327 
327 
329 
334 
339 
339 

341  . 

342  6 
349  6 
352  9 
358  3 
361  0 
363  6 
370 
373 
378 
383 
391 
395 


1 
3 
3 

7 

7 
7 
.9 


4 
2 
4 

.4 
9 

.7 


State  hospital  column  is  inclusive  of  those  in  county  almshouses  prior  to  1894  and  in  county  asylums 
prior  to  1896. 

ADMISSIONS  TO  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE   INSANE   IN   NEW   YORK  STATE,   EXCLUSIVE 

OF    TRANSFERS. 


October  1. 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Total 
Number 


M. 
2,633 
2,593 
2,587 
2,616 
2,638 
2.600 
2,938 
2,930 
3,034 
3,257 
3,557 


F. 

2,375 
2,467 
2,458 
2,675 
2,486 
2,535 
2,746 
3,064 
2,930 
3,099 
3,173 


Tot'l  Per 

1,000,000 

Pop. 


M. 

763 
740 
727 
724 
711 
689 
763 
745 
756 
790 
842 


F. 
631 

696 
683 
705 
666 
665 
705 
771 
722 
746 
744 


State 
Hos- 
pitals. 


M. 
2,273 
2,267 
2,226 
2,224 
2,308 
2,279 
2,609 
2,600 
2,690 
2,914 
3.203 


F 
2,097 
2,206 
2,192 
2,284 
2,253 
2,287 
2,501 
2,772 
2,656 
2,847 
2,902 


Criminal 
Insane 


M. 
133 
119 
!25 
152 

72 
107 

84 
111 
116 
115 
127 


October  1 


1908. 

1909 . . 

1910.. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916  (9 

1917. 

1918... 


moa  ) 


Total 
Number 


M. 
3,819 
3,787 
4,024 
4.114 
4,187 
4,367 
4,512 
4,471 
3,469 
4,911 
4,731 


F 

3,538 
3,433 
3,618 
3,753 
3,818 
4,001 
4,091 
4,072 
3,215 
4,498 
4,542 


Tot'l  Per 

1,010,000 

Pop 


M. 
880 
851 
878 
886 
891 
918 
937 
917 
703 
984 
937 


F. 

809 
765 
799 
818 
822 
851 
860 
846 
660 
913 
911 


State 
Hos- 
pitals. 


M 
3,460 
3,455 
3,708 
3,771 
3.796 
3,954 
4,151 
4,115 
3,207 
4,563 
4,400 


F 

3,223 

3,170 

3,358 

3,489 

3,540 

3,710 

3,805 

3,819 

3,016 

4,24: 

4,300 


Criminal 
Insane. 


M. 
145 
136 
119 
155 
189 
247 
197 
189 
140 
175 
161 


F. 
27 
27 
18 
10 
21 
25 
34 
33 
18 
29 
22 


The  figures  of  the  criminal  Insane  for  1900  cover  Matteawan  only;  and  in  1908  these  figures  include 
transfers. 

In  1912,  when  the~State  Hospital  Commission  studied  the  problem  of  "immigration  and  the  insane," 
It  was  found  that  23.1%  of  the  foreign-born  patients  came  from  Italy;  20.3%  from  Ireland;  17%  from 
Germany.  The  percentages  from  other  countries  were:  Austria,  5.3;  Canada,  4;  England  and  Wales, 
5.5;  France,  0.2;  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  2.6;  Russia  and  Poland,  12.6;  Scandinavia,  1  8;  Scotland,  0.2; 
all  other  countries,  7.3.  Of  the  native-born  patients  in  1912  about  49%  were  males;  of  the  foreign-born 
43.3%  were  males.  In  1911,  of  the  first  admissions  from  New  Yorl^  City,  1,195  were  native-born,  and 
2,008  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  5,660  first  admissions  in  1911  3,518  had  a  common  school  education, 
1,427  being  lorelgn-born. 

RECOVERIES    AND    DEATHS,    NEW    YORK    STATE    HOSPITALS    FOR    THE    INSANE. 


October  I. 

Recoveries. 

Deaths.        i 

October  1. 

Recoveries. 

,    Deaths. 

1897 

Males. 

■  503 
i  499 
1  621 

522 
i  549 

■  510 
'  607 
'  570 
i  705 

766 
797 

Females 
448 
619 
488 
607 
660 
615 
656 
733 
737 
703 
760 

Males. 

797 

930 

973 

980 

1,010 

1,018 

994 

1,064 

1,055 

1,114 

1,209 

Females 
795 
827 
890 
841 
858 
790 
840 
923 
962 
957 
1,049 

1908 

Males. 
813 
788 
■    815 
837 
780 
796 
907 
731 
684 
835 
799 

Females 
809 
734 
773 
861 
830 
802 
796 
846 
602 
871 
888 

Males. 
1,189 
1,321 
1,367 
1,511 
1,485 
1,608 
1,586 
1,652 
1,368 
2,070 
2,103 

Females 
1,144 

1898 

1909 ■ 

1,053 

1899 

1910 

1;169 

1900 

1911 

1,375 

1901 .'.. 

1912 

1913 

"1,205 

1902 

1,282 

1903 

1914 

1,422 

1904 

1915 

1,384 

1905 '. .  . 

1916  (9  months)   . 

1917 

1918 

1,154 

1906   ' 

1907 

1,842 
,  1.755 

(1917)  males.  18.3; 
(1917)  males. 


Percentage  of  recoveries  per  100  admissions — (1916)  males,  18.2;  females,  20  0. 
females,  20.5.     (1918)   males,  18.2;  females,  20.7. 

•Percentage  of  deaths  per  1,000  under  treatment — (1916)  males,  71.9;  females,  53.5. 
99.3;  females,  79.4.     (1918)  males,  98  9;  females,  73.5. 

t    The  percentages  are  exclusive  of  transfers 
''     Intemperate  use  of  alcohol  was  noted  in  the  case  of  1,104  patients  in  these  institutions  in  1918,  of  whom 
253  were  females. 


Aliens  in  N.  Y.  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 
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ALIENS    IN    N.    Y.    STATE    HOSPITALS    FOR    THE    INSANE. 


YEAR. 

Number 

Percent. 

Year. 

Number 

Percent 

Year. 

Number. 

Percent. 

1912 

9,241 
9,029 
8,976 

29.2 
27.7 
26.9 

1915 

9,208 
9,492 

26  8 
27.0 

1917 

9,843 
10,064 

27   1 

1913 

1916 

1918 

26.9 

1914 

ALIEN  AND  NON-RESIDENT  INSANE  REMOVED  FROM  NEW  YOHK  STATE. 


Year. 

Aliens 

Non- 
Resi- 
dents. 

Year. 

Aliens 

Non- 
Resi- 
dents 

Year. 

Aliens 

Nou- 
Resl- 
dents 

Year. 

Aliens 

Non- 
Resi- 
dents. 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

13 

16 
40 
38 
48 
92 
48 

7 
13 
58 
35 
76 
76 
55 

1901 

1902   

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

103 
94 
147 
176 
299 
307 
352 

65 

32 
104 

86 
118 

98 
170 

1908 

1909     

1910  .      .  . 
1911 
1912 

1913         .    . 
1914 

424 
489 
613 
784 
1,171 
865 
825 

174 
86 
251 
3,432 
582 
487 
399 

1916 

1916  (6  mo.) 

1917 

1918 

Total 

.     490 

208 

52 

53 

304 
284 
268 
326 

1899 

1900 

7,747 

4,496 

EXPENDITURES    FOR   NEW    YORK    STATE   HOSPITALS    FOR   THE  INSANE. 


Year. 

Maintenance. 

Additions   and 
Improvements 

Year. 

Maintenance.' 

Additions   and 
Improvements 

1843 

$8,000 

8,373 

8,614 

85,156 

90,021 

$3,993,198 

$28,100 

15,000 

10,000 

414,427 

771,358 

8662,948 

1910 

$6,06a,261 

.    7,508,910 

9,480,808 

§1,412,508 
711,362 
846,939 

1853                  

1917 

1918 

1864 

1880 

1899                         .      . 

1900 

Totals  since  1837.  . 

$123,348,942 

$33,869,031 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CITIES'  FOREIGN  POPULATION,  1910.     (UNITED  STATES  CENSUS.), 
For  Albany,  Buffalo  and  New  York  City  see  table  on  Foreign  Whites  in  Principal  American  Cities. 
For  total  population  of  cities  in  table  below  see  separate  table. 


Subject 


Foreign-Born  White:  Born  in 

Austria ;  .  .  . . 

Canada — French 

Canada — Other 

Cuba  and  other  W.  Ind 

Denmark 

England 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 

Norway 

Roumania 

Russia 

Scotland    

Sweden   

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Other  foreign  countries. . 


Amster- 
dam. 


2,554 
107 
172 

47 

793 

1 

14 

1,702 

16 

4 

41 

978 

1,750 

7 

5 

2,128 

134 

34 

74 

6 

6 

51 


Au- 
burn. 


1,480 

126 

395 

4 

7 

1,053 

1 

18 

745 

22 

11 

74 

1,503 

1,595 

9 

1 

250 

202 

34 

21 

36 

2 

31 


Bing- 
hamt'n 


425 

47 

207 

7 

18 

494 

6 

25 

681 

52 

11 

1,769 

1,831 

595 

19 

2 

859 

124 

65 

43 

23 

24 

62 


Elmiia, 


221 

21 

194 

3 

13 

383 

1 

19 

1,162 

17 

10 

42 

1,277 

919 

13 

12 

658 

94 

71 

29 

29 

9 

62 


JiKue.;-     Kings- 
town,       ton. 


35 
24 

281 
1 

274 

1,118 

18 

37 

256 
41 
10 
13 

244 

939 
42 
11 
48 
52 
6,929 
23 
2 

186 
28 


210 
34 

5S 

4 

7 

190 


11 

1,020 

12 

7 

86 

081 

380 

9 

2 

540 

45 

15 

16 

37 

7 

20 


Mount 
VemoH 


215 

28 

233 

7 

59 

636 

81 

91 

1,647 

JO 

9 

96 

1,048 

2,670 

38 

9 

575 

224 

208 

64 

7 

5 

69 


New 
Roch'le 


154 

28 

240 

15 

72 

573 

186 

96 

1,211 

29 

32 

75 

1,568 

2,884 

106 

10 

638 

293 

298 

66 

10 

2 

91 


New- 
burgh. 


J  26 

4 

141 

5 

29 

619 

5 

11 

512 

30 

7 

139 

1,555 

675 

23 

10 

519 

233 

69 

15 

28 

4 

28 


Subject. 


Foreign-Born  White:  Born  In 

Austria      

Canada — French     .    ... 

Canada — Other   

Cuba  and  other  W.  Ind  . 

Denmark 

England. 

Finland  ' 

France...    .    .,.. 

Germany  . .     . . .- 

Greece.  >  -^.■.  '...■ 

Holland.!  ..■.'.,..; 

Hungary  ..  V ..!.... .    .  . 

Ireland   .  .;'    ",.:•..... 

Italy.  .   ■  ........    

Norway  ;.  .'■..■..'.■.  .■ 

Roumania. 

Russia. .  . . .    .'.;..;...... 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland    .... 
Turkey  in  Asia      .    .      .    . 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Other  foreign  countries 


Niagara 
Falls. 


860 

81 

4,119 

6 

11 

1,272 

2 

35 

832 

17 

22 

72 

839 

1,926 

9 

3 

1,.^95 

248 

82 

18 

142 

20 

53 


Pough- 
keepsie 


496 

30 

94 

5 

33 

331 

3 

21 

861 

21 

36 

223 

957 

737 

5 

7 

453 

108 

52 

24 

6 

9 

22 


Rociv 
ester. 


1,688 

569 

9,112 

21 

135 

4,939 

39 

326 

14,624 

176 

1,220 

415 

5,230 

10,638 

88 

90 

7,148 

949 

384 

497 

118 

155 

431 


Sche- 
nect'dy 


1,279 

444 

695 

13 

162 

1,346 

12 

59 

3,428 

102 

60 

856 

1,355 

3,660 

58 

22 

3,868 

593 

274 

139 

22 

7 

177, 


Syra- 
cuse. 


1,265 

499 

2,717 

10 

52 

2,469 

18 

181 

6,903 

106 

30 

212 

4,877 

4,756 

22 

42 

5,260 

381 

126 

271 

154 

165 

265 


Troy. 


887 

613 

569 

10 

547 

1,478 

10 

65 

1,818 

51 

11 

62 

5,410 

1,462 

36 

13 

1,059 

418 

71 

87 

489 

108 

148 


Utica. 


town. 


2,050 

165 

844 

7 

64 

1,386 

2 

103 

3,073 

.49 

24 

116 

2,021 

6,888 

10 

6 

2,586 

224 

27 

253 

347 

18 

1.245 


Water-    Yoiik- 


271 

269 

3,075 

3 

12 

748 

1 

77 

196 

19 

1 

104 

469 

602 

10 

3 

142 

107 

14 

26 

56 

9 

54 


ers. 


3,927 

45 

490 

21 

75 

1,903 

60 

161 

2,337 

89 

89 

2.664 

5.25S 

4,116 

197 

2» 

2,982 

1,251 

373 

100 

104 

9 

322 
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ALIENS    IN    NEW    YORK    CITIES. 

(State  Census  of  1915.) 


YEA.R. 

OF 

INCORP. 

City. 

County. 

Citizens 
1915. 

Aliens 
1915. 

Total 
1915. 

Total 

1910  (U.S. 

Census  ) 

1686 

Albany 

Albany 

99.820 

8,159 

107,979 

100,253 

1885 

Amsterdam 

Montgomery 

26,872 

7,447 

34,319 

31,267 

1848 

Auburn. 

Cayuga    

29,180 

3,288 

32,468 

34,668 

1914     

Data  via 

GeUesee .... 
Dutchess  . . . 
Broome 

11,759 
9,116 

48,428 

1,519 
1,049 
5,240 

13,278 
10,165 
53,668 

11,613 

1913     

Beacon 

11,040 

1867      

Bingliamton 

48,443 

1832... 

Buffalo     

Erie    .     .  f 

403,778 

50,852 

454,630 

423,715 

1913 

Canandaigua 

Ontario 

7,142 

359 

7,501 

7,217 

1869......    . 

echoes 

Albany.. 

20,624 

2,809 

23,433 

24,709 

1890 

Corning 

Steuben 

12,699 

760 

13,459 

13,730 

1900 

Cortland ... 

Cortland .    . 

11,404 

963 

12,.367 

11,504 

1880 

Dunkirli 

Chautauqua 

15,704 

2,166 

17,870 

17,221 

1864 

Elmira     . .    . 

Chemung 

38,605 

1,488 

40,093 

37,176 

1902 

Fulton 

Oswego 

9,759 

1,379 

11,138 

10,480 

1898 

Geneva 

Ontario 

12,249 

983 

13,232 

12,446 

1908       

Glens  Falls 

Warren 

1.5,487 

836 

16,323 

15,243 

1890 

Gloversville       ,  .  . 

Fulton 

19,191 

1,987 

21,178 

20,642 

1888 

Hornell 

Steuben       ... 

13,882 

470 

14,352 

13,617 

1785 

Hudson ; 

Columbia          .            .    .        . 

10,027 

1,517 

11.544 

11,417 

1888 

Ithaca 

Tompkins 

Chautauqua .    . 

15,755 
32,584 

995 
5,196 

16,750 
37,780 

14,802 

1886 

Jamestown 

31,297 

1895 

Johnstown 

Fulton.    ... 
Ulster 

9,680 
25,244 

1,007 
1,110 

10,687 
26,354 

10,447 

1872 

Kingston 

25,908 

1909 

Lackawanna 

Erie 

9,962 

5,775 

15,737 

14,549 

1895 

Little  Falls 

Herkimer 

10,056 

2,960 

13,022 

12,273 

1865 

Lockport   

Niagara   

Saratoga. ... 

17,477 
7,341 

1,216 
867 

18,693 
8,208 

17,970 

1915 

Mechanics  villa 

6,034 

1888 

Middletown 

Orange 

15,852 

529 

16,381 

15,313 

1872   

Mount  Vernon   .... 

Westchester. 

33,049 

4,534 

37,583 

30,919 

1865 

Newburgh 

Orange 

Westchester 

25,976 
27,374 

1,900 
4,384 

27,876 
31,758 

27.805 

1899 

New  Rochelle 

28,867 

1653     ...    . 

New  York 

Bronx,     New     York,     Kings, 
Queens,  Richmond 

3,842,519 

1,204,702 

5,047,221 

4,766,883 

1892 

Niagara  Falls 

Niagara 

31,292 

10,965 

42,257 

30,445 

1897 

North  Tonawanda. . 

Ni.agara 

11,111 

2,387 

13,498 

11,955 

1915 

Norwich 

Chenango 

St.  Lawrence     ... 

7,916 
13,308 

426 
1,030 

8,342 
14,338 

7,422 

1868 

Ogdensbiirg 

15,933 

1893 

Olean 

Cattaraugus.         .       .    . 

Madison 

Otsego .  . , 

16,532 
8,907 
9,967 

1,393 
554 
507 

17,925 

9,461 

10,474 

14,743 

1901 

Oneida 

8,317 

1909 

Oneonta 

9,491 

1848       .... 

Oswego 

Clinton 

Orange 

22,909 

9,888 
8,829 

2,517 
246 

584 

25,426 

10,134 

9,413 

23,361 

1902 

Plattsburg 

11,138 

1907 

Port  Jervls 

9,564 

1854 

Poughkeepsie .  .    . . 

Dutchess 

30,342 

2,273 

32,714 

27,936 

1897 

Rensselaer 

Rensselaer 

10,855 

355 

11,210 

10,711 

1834       .... 

Monroe 

Oneida 

Saratoga 

215,507 
18,551 
13,225 

32,958 

3,375 

507 

248,465 
21,928 
13,792 

218,149 

1870 

20,497 

1915 

Saratoga  Springs .  .  . 

12,693 

1913. 

Salamanca 

Cattaraugus 

Schenectady 

Onondaga 

Erie 

'   7,808 

69,367 

131,219 

8,494 

502 
11,014 
14,074 

653 

8,370 

80,381 

145,293 

9,147 

8,075 

1798 

Schenectady 

72,826 

1847 

137,249 

1903 

Tonawanda 

8,290 

1816 

Rensselaer , 

71,730 
67,127 
24,031 

3,758 

13,462 

2,864 

75,488 
80,589 
20,895 

76,813 

1833 

Utica 

Oneida 

Jefferson 

74,419 

1869   

Wateitown 

26,730 

1896 

Watervliet 

Albany 

14,190 

800 

14,990 

15,574 

1916 

White  Plains 

Westchester .  . 

16,588 

2.699 

19,287 

1.5,949 

18r2 

Yonkers 

Westchester 

76,337 

14,611 

90,948 

79,803 

N.  Y.  8TATE>— FOREIGN   WHITE   STOCK,   BY   NATIONALITY,    1910. 


Country  in 

" 

Native.  Native 

Foreign 

Country  in 

Native. 

Native 

Foreign 

Which  Born 

Total. 

Foreign 

Parents 

Parent 

Born 

WhichBorn 

Total. 

Foreign 

Parents 

Parent 

Born 

OR  Parents 

Born. 

Foreign 

For. 

White 

OR  Parents 

Born 

Foreign 

For. 

White 

Were  Born. 

Born. 

Born. 

1900. 

Were  Born 

Born. 

Born 

1900. 

AH  countries 

5,736,520 

2,729,272 

2,241,837 

765,411 

1,889,523 

Hungary .  . . 

141,327 

96,841 

40,765 

3,721 

37,168 

Austria 

382,158 

244,995 

125,246 

11,917 

104,532 

Ireland .... 

1,091,140 

367,877 

515,886 

207,377 

425,511 

Canada-Fr 

69,695 

24,563 

21,505 

23,627 

27,150 

Italy 

739,059 

472,192 

251,311 

15,556 

182,243 

Canada-Oth 

198,806 

98,079 

25,735 

74,992 

89,618 

Norway .  . . 

37,404 

25,012 

10,171 

2,221 

12,601 

Cuba,   other 

Roumanla . 

47,103 

34,441 

12,159 

,503 

10,549 

W.  Indies 

9,780 

6,535 

1,133 

2,112 

4,087 

Russia 

,848,324 

558,9.52 

274,193 

15,179 

202,953 

Denmark . . . 

20,709 

12,536 

5,006 

3,167 

8,728 

Scotland.   . 

90,678 

39,429 

23,702 

27,547 

33,850 

England .... 

341,429 

146,468 

79,671 

115,290 

135,530 

Sweden 

90,235 

53,703 

29,284 

7,248 

42,704 

Finland 

11,605 

8,759 

2,500 

246 

4,048 

Switzerland . 

29,553 

16,312 

6,766 

6,475 

13,676 

France 

45,945 

23,436 

Il,2'2 

11,237 

19,987 

Turk.  Asia. . 

11,839 

9,478 

2,164 

197 

}    1.914 

Germany. . . 

1,234,580 

436,8''4 

578,183 

219,523 

499,790 

Tur  in  Eur 

5,554 

4,998 

478 

78 

Greece 

U,27V 

10,09' 

8i3 

337 

1,573 

Wales .'. .    .  . 

19,726 

7,462 

6,296 

5,968 

7,304 

Holland 

27,901 

12,650 

9,880 

5,371         9,4131 

All  other .  .  . 

230,793 

17,583 

207,688 

5,522 

14,594 

Except  Porto  Rico.     Includes  native  whites  whose  parents  were  born  in  dlflereut  loreign  countries; 
(or  example,  one  parent  in  Ireland  and  the  other  in  Scotland. 


Population  and  Area  of  New  York  State  Counties. 
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POPULATION 

AND    AREA    OF 

NEW    YORK    STATE    COUNTIES. 

When 

Area 

Cilliena 

Aliena 

Total 

Total 

Sen. 

Con. 

Sup.C. 

Appel 

County. 

F'rm'd 

Sq.  M 

1915. 

1915. 

1915. 

1910. 

Dist. 

Dist. 

DiSt. 

Dist. 

Albany 

1683 

514 

169,090 

14,240 

183,330 

173.666 

30 

28 

3 

3 

Allegany .... 

1806 

1.033 

39,454 

762 

40,216 

41,412 

44 

43 

8 

4 

Bron.x 

1914 

41 

493,134 

122,466 

615,600 

430,980 

21—23 

21—24 

I 

1 

Broome 

1806 

706 

83,216 

7,425 

90,641 

78,809 

40 

34 

6 

3 

Cattaraugus 

1808 

1,334 

67,837 

5,419 

72,756 

65,919 

51 

43 

8 

4 

Cayuga. . . . 

1799 

756 

61,686 

4,085 

65,751 

67,108 

42 

36 

7 

4 

Chautauqua 

1808 

1,099 

106,861 

9,957 

116,818 

105.126 

51 

43 

8 

4 

Chemung. . 

1836 

406 

56,914 

2,103 

59,017 

54,662 

41 

37 

6 

3 

Chenango . 

1798 

898 

35,733 

915 

36,648 

35,575 

40 

34 

6 

3 

Clinton 

1788 

1,092 

45,243 

2,318 

47,561 

48,230 

33 

31 

4 

3 

Columbia.. 

1786 

688 

40,693 

3,418 

44,111 

43,658 

28 

27 

3 

3 

Cortland .  . 

1808 

485 

28,851 

1,223 

30,074 

29,249 

40 

35 

6 

3 

Delaware 

1797 

1,580 

44,422 

1,573 

45,995 

45,575 

29 

34 

6 

3 

Dutchess. .    . 

1683 

810 

84,022 

7,022 

91,044 

87,661 

29 

26 

9 

•i 

Erie 

1821 

1,071 

506,983 

64,914 

571,897 

528,985 

48. 49,  50 

40.41,42 

8 

4 

K.ssex .... 

1799 

1,926 

30,917 

1,544 

32,461 

33,458 

33 

31 

4 

3 

Franltlln.   .  . 

1808 

1,718 

42,718 

3,463 

46,181 

45,717 

34 

31 

4 

3 

Fulton 

1838 

544 

42,166 

3,459 

45,625 

44,534 

35 

30 

4 

3 

Genesee. . . 

1802 

507 

36,826 

3,881 

40,707 

37,615 

44 

39 

8 

4 

Greene 

1800 

686 

28,960 

1,131 

30,091 

30,214 

29 

27 

3 

3 

Hamilton. 

1816 

1,745 

4,295 

196 

4,491 

4,373 

35 

30 

4 

3 

Herkimer  . 

1791 

1,745 

56,332 

7,777 

64,109 

56,356 

35 

33 

5 

4 

Jefferson    .  .  . 

1805 

1,868 

74,813 

6,196 

81.009 

80,382 

37 

32 

5 

4 

Kings 

1683 

72 

1,441,221 

357,292 

1,798,513 

1,634,351 

4—11 

3—10 

2 

2 

Lewis 

1805 

1,288 

24,751 

1,196 

25,947 

24,849 

35 

32 

5 

4 

Livingston. 

1821 

655 

35,717 

2,710 

38,427 

38,037 

44 

39 

7 

4 

Madison .  .  . 

1806 

670 

39,954 

1,788 

41,742 

39,289 

39 

32 

6 

3 

Monroe.    .  . 

1821 

682 

280,875 

38,435 

319,310 

283.212 

46,    40 

38.    39 

7 

4 

Montgomery 

1772 

351 

52,037 

8,993 

61,030 

57,567 

39 

30 

4 

3 

Nassau . . . 

1899 

293 

99,520 

17,305 

116,825 

83,930 

1 

1 

2 

2 

New  York 

1683 

20 

1,472,284 

665,463 

2,137,747 

2,331,542 

12—20 

11—23 

1 

1 

Niagara.. . 

1808 

558 

91,783 

16,767 

108,550 

92,036 

47 

40 

8 

4 

Oneida   .  .  . 

1798 

1,215 

144,776 

22,555 

167,331 

154,159 

36 

•      33 

5 

4 

Onondaga . 

1794 

812 

194,470 

19,522 

213,992 

200,298 

38 

35 

5 

4 

Ontario.  . 

1789 

640 

51,870 

2,758 

54,628 

52,286 

43 

36 

7 

4 

Orange.. 

1683 

838 

108,226 

9,892 

118,118 

116,001 

27 

26 

9 

2 

Orleans.  . 

1824 

405 

31,353 

2,566 

33,919 

32,000 

47 

39 

8 

4 

Oswego. . 

1816 

1,038 

71,196 

4,734 

75,929 

71.664 

37 

32 

5 

4 

Otsego .  .    . 

1791 

1,038 

47,241 

1.293 

48,534 

47,216 

39 

34 

6 

3 

Putnam   .  . 

1812 

234 

11,739 

1,028 

12,767 

14,665 

28 

26 

9 

2 

Queens. . . 

1683 

103 

351,093 

45,634 

396,727 

284,041 

3 

1.2,9 

2 

o 

Rensselaer 

1791 

G90 

115,575 

5,755 

121,330 

122,276 

31 

28,    29 

3 

3 

Richmond 

1683 

59 

-  84,787 

13,847 

98,634 

85,969 

24 

11 

2 

2 

Rockland . 

1798 

208 

42,360 

4,543 

46,903 

46,873 

24 

25 

9 

2 

St.  Lawrence 

1802 

2,880 

83,153 

7,138 

90,291 

89,005 

34 

31 

4 

3 

Saratoga.  .  . 

1791 

862 

58,770 

4,212 

62,982 

61,917 

32 

29 

4 

3 

Schenectady 

1809 

221 

86,315 

12,310 

98,625 

88,235 

32 

30 

4 

3 

Schoharie. . 

1795 

675 

22,440 

565 

23,005 

23,855 

39 

27 

3 

3 

Schuyler.  .  . 

1859 

352 

13,533 

421 

13,954 

14.004 

41 

37 

6 

3 

Seneca 

1804 

420 

23,894 

1,355 

25,249 

26,972 

42 

36 

7 

4 

Steuben.  . .  . 

1796 

1,425 

81.326 

2,304 

83,630 

83,262 

43 

37 

7 

4 

Suffolk 

1683 

1,200 

92,208 

12,134 

104,342 

96,138 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Sullivan  . .  . 

1809 

1,082 

35,055 

3,134 

38,189 

33,808 

27 

27 

3 

3 

Tioga 

1791 

542 

'  25,001 

45P. 

25,349 

25,624 

41 

37 

6 

3 

Tompkins    . 

1817 

5-  '-'" 

L^l-,8S-=: 

i,65i 

36,535 

33,647 

41 

37 

6 

3 

Ulstef 

1683 

l,kO^ 

79,957 

5,410 

85,367 

91,769 

29 

27 

3 

3 

Warren 

1813 

968 

31,676 

1,301 

32,977 

32,223 

33 

29 

4 

3 

Washington. 

1772 

850 

44,744 

2,211 

46,955 

47,778 

33 

29 

4 

3 

Wayne 

1823 

624 

50,105 

3,371 

53.476 

50,179 

42 

36 

7 

4 

Westchester. 

1683 

484 

273,069 

48,644 

321,713 

283,055 

25,    26 

24,    25 

9 

2 

Wyoming. 

1841 

590 

31,546 

1,482 

33,028 

31,880 

44 

39 

8 

4 

Yates     ...    . 

1823 

320 
50,326 

18,256 

585 

18,841 

18,64-2 

43 

30 

7 

4 

Total 

8.059,515 

1.628.229 

9,687.744 

9,113,614 

MontgomeiT's  original  name  was  Tryon  which  was  formed  from  Albany  County  In  1772. 
originally  Charlotte,  formed  1772.  

NEW  YORK  STATE — MALES  OF  VOTING  AND  MILITIA  AGE.   1900-1910. 


Washington 


Class  of 

21  AND  Over 

18  TO  44  Yrs.     1 

Class  op 
Population. 

21  AND  Over 

18  TO  44  Yrs. 

POPtJIiATION. 

1910 

1900 

1910. 

1900 

1910 

1990. 

IMO. 

1900. 

Total 

White 

Negro .,  . 

Indian,  Ohl.,  Jap., 
and  all  .other .... 

2,336,773 

-2,783,371 

45,577 

''J..   7,525 

2,184,965 

2,145.057 

31,425 

8,483 

2,156,361 

2,111,360 

39,488 

1 

5,513 

1,639,393 

1,605,624 

26,858 

6,913 

Native  wliite 

Nat   parentage 
For  or  mix .  par 

For  -born  white 

1,562.358 
909,494 
652,864 

1,221,013 

1,315;583 

782;487 
533i«96 

1,213,383 
654,731 
558,652 

.;  897.977 

1,051,690 
544,138 
507,553 
553:934 

'            .     ENUMERATION  OF 

INDIANS 

ON   RESERVATIONS,  1915.      1     ■;',     ' 

INDIAN  RESERVATION-. 

Coimty. 

Indians 

IJJDLAN  Reservation 

County, 

Indians. 

AUegauy. ; . . .'. . . . . . . 

Cattaraugus 

Cattaraugus 

Onondaga 

Suffolk 

832 

1,313 

546 

143 

18 

1,086 

Genesee. ......... 

Erie.....;.;..:.. . 

Niagara       . 

455 

Cattaraugus  . .    ..... 

Onondaga 

Shinnecock .-    . .    . . 

Tonawanda 

Tonawanda.     • . 

58 

Tuscarora 

Total 

Niagara. 

394 

Poospatuck 

St.  Regis 

Suffolk 

Franklin 

4.S45 

162       Population  of  New  York  Villages,  Native  and  Foreign. 


POPULATION    OF    NEW    YORK    VILLAGES,    NATIVE    AND    FOREIGN. 

(State  Census  of  1915  ) 


Village. 

County. 

Cltiz'n 

Aliens 

Total. 

Village. 

County. 

Citiz'n 

Aliens 

Total. 

Adams 

Jefferson 

1,539 

32 

1,571 

Clayton 

Jefferson 

1,831 
71? 

48 

1,879 

Addison 

Steuben. .    . . 

1,747 

7 

1.754 

Clay  ville 

Oneida 

255 

972 

Alton   

Chenango.  .  . 

748 

6 

754 

Cleveland .... 

Oswego 

656 

4 

660 

Akron 

Erie 

1,769 

87 

1.856 

Clifton  Springs 

Ontario 

1.593 

71 

1,664 

Albion : 

Orleans 

5,340 

648 

5,988 

Clinton      

Oneida 

1.239 

25 

1,264 

Alden     

Erie 

754 
259 

23 

777 
259 

Clyde 

CobleskiU.     . . 

Wayne 

Schoharie 

2,442 
2,311 

257 
51 

2,699 

Alexander .... 

Genesee 

2,362 

AlexandrlaBay 

Jefferson 

1,871 

191 

2,062 

Cohocton. .    . . 

Steuben 

938 

20 

958 

Alfred 

Allegany 

664 

13 

677 

Cold  Brook   .  . 

Herkimer 

270 

4 

274 

Allegany 

Cattaraugus.  . 

1,264 

63 

1,327 

Cold  Spring.    . 

Putnam 

820 

115 

935 

Altamont 

Albany 

781 

24 

805 

Constableville 

Lewis 

387 

4 

391 

Altmar 

Oswego 

380 

10 

390 

Cooperstown. 

Otsego 

2,542 

92 

2.634 

Amityville  .    . 

Suffolk 

2,586 

194 

2,780 

Copenhagen. 

Lewis 

670 

25 

695 

Andes 

Delaware    . . . 

401 

4 

405 

Corfu 

Genesee 

484 

31 

515 

Andover 

Allegany 

1,147 

7 

1.1.54 

Corinth . 

Saratoga 

2,299 

116 

2,415 

Angelica 

Allegany 

1,077 

61 

1,138 

Cornwall-on- 

Erie 

1,072 
979 

122 

78 

1,194 
1,057 

Hudson .  . 
Co.\sackie .... 

Orange 

Greene 

2,019 
2,224 

221 

85 

2,240 

Antwerp .... 

Jefferson 

2,309 

Arcade 

Wyoming .... 

1,504 

64 

1,568 

Croghan.   . . . 

Lewis 

651 

8 

659 

Ardsley 

Westchester. 

399 

43 

442 

Croton 

Westchester. . 

1,829 

414 

2,243 

Argyle 

Washington.. 

223 

223 

Cuba 

Allegany 

1,625 

20 

1,645 

Arkport 

Steuben 

534 

4 

638 

Dannemora. . . 

Clinton 

865 

4 

869 

Athens.  ...>.. 

Greene 

1,888 

37 

1.925 

Dansville..    .. 

Livingston. . .  . 

3,950 

68 

4,018 

Attica 

Wyoming .... 

1,976 

37 

2,013 

Delevan 

Cattaraugus .  . 

546 

11 

■    557 

Aurora 

Cayuga 

378 

18 

396 

Delhi 

Delaware  .... 

1,717 

26 

1,743 

Avoca 

Steuben 

1,049 

34 

1,083 

Depew 

Erie 

3,259 

1,673 

4,932 

Avon    

Livingston .... 

2,128 

302 

2,430 

Deposit 

Broome  &  Del. 

1,770 

9 

1,779 

Babylon . . 

Suffolk 

2,846 

254 

3,100 

De  Ruyter.. . . 

Madison.   .  . 

601 

3 

604 

Bainbridge. . . 

Chenango . 

1,194 

7 

1.201 

Dexter 

Jefferson 

955 

190 

1,145 

Bald  wins  ville 

Onondaga .... 

3.175 

45 

3,220 

Dobbs  Ferry. . 

Westchester. . . 

3,371 

659 

4,030 

Ballston  Spa 

Saratoga 

3,940 

404 

4,344 

DolgeviUe .... 

Herk.&  Fulton 

3.041 

285 

3,326 

Baker 

Niagara 

482 

68 

550 

Dresden 

Yates 

319 

7 

326 

Bath 

Steuben 

Jefferson 

4,100 
279 

73 
1 

4,173 
280 

Dryden..    . 
Dundee. 

Tompkins .... 
Yates 

711 
1,232 

11 

4 

722 

BelleviUe 

1,236 

Bellport 

Suffolk 

446 

53 

499 

EarlviUe. .  .    . 

Mad.  &  Che 

830 

15 

845 

Belmont 

Allegany 

1,013 

18 

1,031 

East  Aurora.  . 

Erie 

3,373 

72 

3.445 

Bemus  Point  . 

Chautauqua .  . 

266 

4 

270 

East  Randolph 

Cattaraugus . . 

582 



582 

Bergen 

Genesee 

622 

17 

639 

East  Rochester 

Monroe 

2,858 

613 

3,471 

Black  River.. 

Jefferson 

817 

40 

857 

East  Rockaw'y 

Nassau 

1,532 

75 

1.607 

Blaadeil 

Erie 

883 

57 

940 

East  Syracuse 

Onondaga .... 

3,543 

296 

3,839 

Bloomingdale 

Essex 

384 

10 

394 

Eastwood 

Onondaga .  .  . 

764 

13 

777 

Bolivar 

Allegany 

1,208 

52 

1,260 

Edwards      .    . 

St.  Lawrence.. 

487 

17 

504 

BoonviUe 

Oneida 

1.896 

13 

1,909 

Elba     . 

Genesee 

420 

19 

439 

Brewster .... 

Putriam 

1,289 

113 

1,402 

Elbridge. .  .  . 

Onondaga .... 

473 

2 

475 

Briarclifl .... 

Westchester. . 

908 

313 

1,221 

Elizabetht'n.  . 

Essex     

509 

21 

530 

Bridgewater. . . 

Oneida 

258 

.      258 

Elienville..    .. 

Ulster     

2,987 

86 

3,073 

Brockport .    . . 

Monroe .... 

3,233 

135 

3,368 

Eilicottville  . 

Cattaraugus.  . 

862 

19 

881 

Brocton 

Chautauqua.  . 

1,196 

96 

1,292 

Eilisburg.    .    . 

Jefferson .... 

316 

316 

Bronxville   .  .  . 

Westchester. . . 

1.760 

480 

2,240 

Elmira  Heights 

Chemung 

2.864 

290 

3,154 

Brookfield   .  . 

Madison .... 

400 

400 

Elmsford 

Westchester. . 

1,232 

148 

1,380 

BrownvlUe. .  . 

Jefferson 

754 

131 

885 

Endicott.  .  . 

Broome 

4,016 

1,565 

5.581 

Burdett 

Schuyler 

358 

17 

375 

Esperance .    . 

Schoharie 

241 

241 

Caledonia .  .  . 

Livingston 

1.1'68 

73 

1,241 

Fabius 

Onondaga .... 

340 

340 

Cambridge.. .  . 

Washington. .  . 

1.699 

28 

1.727 

Fair    Haven   . 

Cayuga 

620 

4 

624 

Camden 

Oneida .  .• 

2,156 

25 

2.181 

Fairport     .    . 

Monroe 

3,326 

230 

3,556 

Camillus .... 

Onondaga .  .  . 

680 

160 

840 

Falconer 

Chautauqua.  . 

2,095 

247 

2.342 

Canajoharie. . . 

Montgomery. 

2,314 

160 

2.474 

Farmingdale 

Nassau 

1.636 

220 

1,856 

Canaseraga.  .  . 

Allegany 

658 

10 

668 

Farnham .... 

Erie 

519 

117 

636 

Canastota .... 

Madison.  .  .  . 

3,508 

341 

3,849 

Fayetteville. . 

Onondaga .... 

1,717 

62 

1,779 

Candor 

Tioga. 

733 

16 

749 

Fleischmanns 

Delaware 

689 

78 

767 

Canlsteo 

Steuben. .    . 

2,30C 

14 

2,314 

Fishkill 

Dutchess  .... 

521 

10 

531 

Canton 

St.  Lawi-ence.. 

2,551 

73 

2,624 

Floral  Park. 

Nassau  .... 

1.615 

156 

1.771 

Cape  Vincent . 

Jefferson 

1.026 

76 

1,102 

Fonda 

Montgomery. . 

1,044 

76 

1,120 

Carthage 

Jefferson .... 

3,574 

297 

3.871 

Forestport  . .  . 

Oneida 

502 

3 

505 

Castile 

Wyoming.    .  . 

942 

20 

962 

Forestvllle. . . 

Chautauqua    . 

727 

13 

740 

Castleton 

Rensselaer.    .  . 

1,436 

147 

1,583 

Fort  Ann . .    . 

Washington. .  . 

415 

21 

436 

Cato 

Cayuga ..... 
Greene. .; 

388 
5,066 

2 
305 

390 
5.371 

Ft.  Covington 
Fort  Edward. 

Franklin 

Washington. . 

757 
3,407 

71 
255 

828 

CatskiU 

3.662 

Cattaraugus.  . 

Cattaraugus    . 

1,267 

9 

1.276 

Fort  Johnson. . 

Montgomery.. 

654 

27 

681 

Cayuga 

Cayuga .;.... 

364 

9 

373 

Fort  Plain 

Montgomery. 

2.658 

265 

2.923 

Cazenovia. . .  . 

Madison  i  .  .  . 

1,917 

11 

1.928 

Frankfort 

Herkimer,  .t . 

3,437 

776 

4,213 

Cedarhurst .  .  . 

Nassau..: 

2,251 

406 

2,657 

Franklin 

Delaware. . . . 

438 

3 

441 

Ceioron ..;... 

Chautauqua .  . 

686 

34 

720 

Franklinville. 

Cattaraugus . 

2,020 

45 

2,065 

Centerv'leSta: 

Sulllvaii., 

682 

218 

900 

Fredonia 

Chautauqua .  . 

4,964 

364 

5.328 

Central  Square 

OsWego.; . . . . 

474 

7 

481 

Freeport 

Nassau 

7,154 

309 

7,463 

Champlaln. . . . 

Clinton.. 

1.199 

80 

1.279 

Freeville. ..'... 

Tompidns.  .  .  . 

332 

5 

337 

Charlotte 

Monroe 

1.973 

329 

2.302 

Friendship  . . . 

Allegany.  .  . . 

1,178 

21 

1,199 

Chateaugay.. . 

Franklin 

1.154 

42 

1,196 

Fultonville.. . . 

Montgomery.. 

934 

21 

955 

Chatham .... 

Columbia 

2,286 

103 

2.389 

Gainesville. . . 

Wyoming.   . . . 

327 

13 

340 

Chaumont .... 

Jefferson 

635 

47 

682 

Galway    

Saratoga 

104 

104 

Cherry  Creek. 

Chautauqua .  . 

687 

33 

720 

Genesee 

Livingston  . . . 

2,086 

i67 

2,253 

Cherry  Valley 

Otsego. 

752 

10 

762 

Gilbertsville... 

Otsego   

412 

39 

451 

Chester 

Orange 

1.123 

157 

1.280 

Glen  Park 

Jefferson 

540 

110 

650 

Chittenango .  . 

Madison 

1.037 

37 

1.074 

Goshen 

Orange 

3,282 

229 

3,511 

Churchvllle.. . 

Monroe 

537 

46 

583 

Gouverneur. . . 

St.  Lawrence.. 

3,984 

180 

4,164 
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Village 


Gowanda .   . 

Grandview-on- 
Hudson .    . 

Granville  .  .  . 

Great  Nk.  Est 

Greene 

Green  Island 

Green  port . 

Greenwich 

Grotou 

Hagaiuan..  . 

Hamburg  .  . 

Hamilton.    . 

Hammond. .  . 

Ham  ud.sport. 

Hancock    . 

Hannibal 

Hariiman. 

Harriaville. 

Hastlr.gs-on- 
Hudson .  .    . 

Haverstvaw 

Hempstead . 

Henderson 

Herkimer. 

Hermon. .  .    . 

Heuvelton .... 

Highland  Falls 

Hillburn.   .    . 

Hilton .... 

Hobart 

Holland  Pat'nt 

Hoiley .... 

Homer 

Honeoye  Falls 

Hoosick  Falls 

Horselieads . 

Hudson  Falls 

Hunter 

Illou 

Interlaken 

Irviiigton.    . . 

Johnson  City 

Jordan . .    . 

Keesville. 

Kenmore.'.    . 

Kinderhook 

Lacona  .... 

Lake  George 

Lake  Placid 

Lakewood . 

Lancaster. . 

Larciimont . 

La  Salle..  .    . 

Laurens. . . . 

Lar.rence. . 

Le  Roy 

Lestershire. 

Lewiston .    . 

Liberty.     . 

Lima 

Limestone 

Lisle 

Little  Valley 

Liverpool 

Livonia .    .    . 

Long  Beach.   . 

Lowville. .  . 

Lynbrook.. 

LyndonvlUe.   . 

Lyons  ...    . . 

Lyons  Falls. . 

McGrawville. 

Macedon 

Madison 

M alone...-. ;. 

Mamaroneck.. 

Manchester. 

Manilas 

MannaviUe.'.  . 

Marathon..:. 

Mareellus  j .  . 

IVIargaretvllle 

Marlboro  . . . 

Massena    . . 

Mayfleld .  . . 

MayviUe .  . . 

Medina.  .  . . 

Meridian  . . . 


County 


Cattaraugus 
and  Erie. . 

Rockland  .  . 
Washington  .  . 

Nassau 

Chenango. . . 
Albany..  .    . 
Suflolk  .    . 
Washington. 
Tompkins    . 
Montgomery 

Erie 

Madison 

St.  Lavfrence. 

Steuben 

Delaware. . .  . 

Osvpego 

Ora.nge 

Lewis   

Westchester  . 
Rockland...    . 
Nassau. 
Jefferson .... 
Herkimer. . 
St  Lawrence. 
St.  Lawrence. . 

Orange 

Rockland...    . 

Monroe 

Delaware  .    .  . 

Oneida 

Orleans 

Cortland .... 

Monroe 

Rensselaer.. .  . 

Chemung 

W^ashlngton.. 
Greene     .... 

Herkimer 

Seneca   

Westchester. 


Onondaga.  .  .  . 
Clinton  &  Es'.x 

Erie 

Columbia.   .  .  . 

Oswego 

Warren 

Essex ........ 

Chautauqua . 

Erie 

Westchester.   . 

Niagara 

Otsego 

Nassau 

Genesee 

Broome 

Niagara   . . . 

Sullivan 

Livingston. . 
Cattaraugus . 
Broome .... 
Cattaraugus    . 
Onondaga.  . 

Livingston 

Nassau 

Lewis 

Nassau 

Orleans 

Wayne  .... 

Lewis 

Cortland .... 
Wayne. . .    . 
Madison.. . . 
Franklin.. . . 
Westchester 

Ontario 

Onondaga .... 

JefTerson 

Cortland .... 
Onondaga ... 

Delaware 

Ulster 

St.  Lawrence. 

Fulton 

Chautauqua 
Orleans.. .  . 
Cayuga 


Citiz'n  Aliens     Total 


2,258 

305 
3,229 

139 
1  255 
4,306 
3,439 
2,208 
1,393 

794 
2,705 
1,531 

370 
1,540 
1,342 

429 

718 

901 

3,522 

5.154 

5,547 

374 

7,710 

598 

549 

2,261 

97S 

775 

579 

317 

1,653 

2,864 

1,182 

4,961 

1,900 

5,452 

353 

8,546 

662 

1.872 


1,057 

1,774 

1,610 

820 

457 

746 

1,937 

669 

4,515 

1,708 

2,114 

364 

1,285 

3,710 

5,348 

701 

2,286 

908 

442 

308 

1,305 

1,569 

812 

484 

3,185 

2,799 

796 

4,420 

759 

877 

1,083 

313 

7.121 

6,094 

962 

1.174 

610 

979 

905 

618 

784 

3.675 

579 

1.173 

5,579 

312 


266 

30 

661 

36 

17 

227 

296 

107 

52 

158 

39 

55 

48 

20 

14 

3 

135 

90 

1,939 

264 

526 

6 

1,867 

9 

7 

257 

39 

42 

17 

22 

127 

7 

76 

445 

49 

133 

52 

354 

1 

507 


6 

21 

90 

7 

19 

4 

40 

33 

579 

352 

288 

585 

374 
52 
40 

109 
14 
21 
39 
2 
22 
45 

178 
59 

256 
36 

322 

104 

10 

64 

4 

283 
1,196 

153 

130 

7 

27 

'      86 

30 

11 

939 
16 
28 

500 
I 


2.524 

335 
3,890 

175 
1,272 
4,533 
3,735 
2,315 
1,445 

952 
2,744 
1,586 

418 
1,560 
1,356 

432 

854 

991 

5,461 

5,418 

6,073 

380 

9,577 

607 

556 

2,518 

1,017 

817 

596 

339 

1,780 

2,871 

1,258 

5,406 

1,949 

5,585 

405 

8,900 

663 

2,379 


1,063 

1,795 

1,700 

827 

476 

750 

1,977 

702 

5,094 

2,060 

2,402 

364 

1,870 

4,084 

5,400 

741 

2,395 

922 

463 

347 

1,307 

1,591 

857 

662 

3,244 

3,055 

832 

4,742 

863 

887 

1,147 

317 

7,404 

7.290 

1,115 

1.304 

617 

1,006 

991 

648 

795 

4,614 

595 

1,201 

0,079 

313 


Village 


Mexico 

Miudleburg. 
Middleport. 
Middlevllle. 
Milford .  .  . 
Millbrook    .  . 
Millerton  .    . 
Mineola.    . . . 

Minoa 

Mohawk.  .  . 
Monroe.  .  . 
Montgomery 
Monticello. . . 
Montour  Falls 
Mooers..  .  . 
Moravia..  .    . 

M  orris 

Morristowu     . 
Morrisville. 
Moscow . . 
Mt  Kisco. 
Mt.  Morris 
Naples. .  . 
Nassau . . 
Nelliston . 
Nelsonville 

Newark 

Newark  Valley 
New  Berlin 
Newflald .  .    . 
New  Hartford 
New  London 
New  Paltz 
Newport. 
Nichols.  .  .  . 
North  Bangor 
North  Collins. 
North  Pelham 
Northport.  .  .  . 
N.  Tarrytown 
Northville   . 
Norv/ood   . 
Nunda   .    . 
Nyack ... 
Oakfield     . 
Odessa.  . .  . 
Old  Forge.  .  . 
Oneida  Castle 

Oramel 

Oriskany  Falls 
Ossining.. . 
Otego. .  .    . 

Ovid 

Owego.  . 

Oxford 

Painted  Post 
Palatine  Bdge 
Palmyra. .  . . 

Panama. .  .    . 

Parish. ..... 

Patchogue 
Pawling. . . . 

Peeksklll    .  . 

Pelham 

Pelham  Manor 
Penn  Yan. . 

Perry 

Phelps 

Philadelphia 
Philmont  .  . . 
Phoenix.  . 
Plermont. . . 

Pike 

Pine  Hill... 
Plttsford .... 
Plandome.  .  .  . 
Pleasant  Vai'y 
Pleasantvllle 

Poland 

Port  Byron . .  . 
Port  Chester . . 
Port  Dickinson 
Port  Henry. 
Port  Leyden. 
Portvllle.   .   . 
Potsdam . . . 
Prattsburg. 
Prospect  . . 

Pulaski I 

Randolph. . . 


County. 


Oswego 

Schoharie..  . 
Niagara   .  . . 
Herkimer. . . . 
Otsego   . .    . 
Dutchess     .  . 
Dutchess. . 
Nassau  . .    .  . 
Onondaga . . 
Herkimer  . . 
Orange  . . 
Orange. . .  ^ 
.Sullivan ...    . 
Schuyler.. . 

Clinton 

Cayuga. . .    . 

Otsego 

St.  Lawrence 
Madison..    , 
Livingston. .- , 
Westchester., 
Livingston 
Ontario.     .  . 
Rensselaer. . 
Montgomery 
Putnam   .  . . 

Wayne 

Tioga.    . 
Chenango.  . . 
Tompkins 
Oneida. .  . 
Oneida.    .    . 
Ulster.   .    .    . 
Herkimer  . 

Tioga 

Franklin 

Erie 

V/estchestev. . 

Suffolk 

Westchester. 
Fulton . . . 
.St.  Lawrence, 
Livingston  . . 
Rockland 
Genesee. . . . 
Schuyler.   .  .  . 
Herkimer  . . 
Oneida. .  .    . 
Allegany.  .  .  . 

Oneida 

Westchester. 
Otsego  . 
Seneca 
Tioga   .  .  . 
Chenango .    . 
Steuben.    .  . 
Montgomery. 
Wayne.    .  .  . 
Chautauqua 
Oswego.     . 

Suffolk 

Dutche.ss.  .  .  . 
Westchester. 
Westchester. 
Westchester 
Yates.  .    . 
Wyoming.. . 
Ontario.  .  .  . 
Jefferson.  .  . 
Columbia.. . 
Oswego... . 
Rockland. . 
Wyoming.. 

Ulster 

Monroe.    . 

Na^ssau 

Dutchess.  . . 
Westchester. 
Herkimer. . . 

Cayuga 

Westchester. 

Broome 

Essex 

Lewis 

Cattaraugus . 
St.  Lawrence 
Steuben.    . . 
Oneida     .    . 

Oswego 

Cattaraugus 


Cltiz  n 

Aliens 

1,449 

25 

1,056 

3 

1,369 

58 

557 

153 

658 

2 

1,0S8 

164 

874 

16 

1.979 

339 

592 

76 

2,544 

33 

1,413 

106 

918 

39 

2.050 

82 

1,274 

7 

504 

18 

1,378 

15 

464 

2 

454 

25 

578 

4 

294 

11 

2.345 

557 

3,052 

832 

1,130 

8 

568 

29 

665 

51 

941 

38 

6.081 

387 

806 

2 

1,118 

13 

339 

2 

1,379 

80 

195 

18 

1.199 

62 

688 

8 

562 

24 

384 

•955 

113 

1.626 

248 

2,405 

126 

4.135 

742 

1,624 

11 

1.766 

113 

1.122 

18 

4,060 

231 

994 

313 

324 

11 

■  490 

16 

399 

126 

913 

60 

9.138 

1,188 

567 

12 

589 

2 

4,498 

72 

1,576 

18 

1.304 

15 

399 

9 

2,401 

68 

352 

519 

2 

4.150 

356 

984 

66 

14,402 

1,100 

637 

156 

893 

222 

4.560 

165 

4,354 

655 

1,348 

27 

799 

48 

2.033 

27 

1,603 

52 

1,196 

-285 

343 

1 

64fi 

1.266 

>  110 

208 

47 

.  423 

6 

-:2,2Jll 

■  173 

(314 

.  1 

.1^098 

17 

12.291 

2,838 

.582 

1 

2.483 

101 

740 

13 

749 

16 

4,021 

136 

687 

9 

314 

25 

1.814 

46 

1.327 

14 

1,474 

1,059 

1,427 

710 

560 

1 ,252 

890 

2,318 

668 

2,577 

1,519 

957 

2,132 

1,281 

522 

1,393 

466 

479 

582 

305 

2,902 

3,884 

1,138 

.597 

716 

979 

6,468 

808 

1,131 

341 

1,459 

213 

1,261 

697 

586 

384 

1,068 

1,874 

2, .527 

4,877 

1,635 

1,879 

1,140 

4,291 

1,307 

335 

515 

399 

126 

973 

10,326 

579 

591 

■  4.570 

1.594 

1,319 

408 

2,469 

352 

521 

4,506 

1,050 

15,502 

793 

1,115 

4,725 

5,009 

1,375 

847 

2,060 

1,655 

1,481 

344 

646 

1,376 

255 

.  429 

2,464 

315 

1,115 

15,129 

583 

2,584 

753 

765 

4,157 

.696 

338 

],86C 

1,341 
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iVlLLAQE. 


Kavena 

Red  Creek 

Red  Hook  . . 

Remsen 

Rensselaer  FlS; 
Rhiuebeck..  .•. 

Richburg 

Richfield  Spr. . 
RlchmondviUe. 

Rlchville 

Ritton 

RookviUe  Ctr. 
Roseudale .... 
Rouses  Point. 

RushviUe 

Rye ■. .  . 

Sacketts  Hbr. 
Saddle  Rock . . 
Sag  Harbor. .  . 
St.  JohnsvlUe.- 

Salera 

Sands  Point. . . 
Sandy  Creek. 
Saranac  Lake. 
Saratoga  Spr. . 
Saugerties . . . 
Savannah.. . . 

Savona 

Scarsdale. . . . 
Schaghtlcoke 
Schenevus. . . 
Schoharie. . . 
Schuylerville 

Scotia 

Scottsville . . . 

Sea  Clift 

Seneca  Falls 
Sharon  Springs 
Sherburne . . . 

Sherman 

Shoreham .  .  . 
Shorts  vine.. . 

Sidney 

Silver  Creek . 
Silver  Springs 
Sinclairville  . 
Skaneateles. 

Sloan 

Smyrna .... 

Solvay 

Southampton. 
So.  Glens  Falls 
South  Nyack. 

Spencer 

Spencerport. . , 
Spring  Valley. 
Springvllle. . . 
Stamford. . . . 

Stillwater 

Suffren , 


County. 


Albany 

Wayne. . .    . 
Dutchess. . . . 

Oneida 

St.  Lawrence. 
Dutchess. . . . 

Allegany 

Otsego 

Schoharier. . . 
St.  Lawrence.. 

Ulster 

Nassau 

Ulster 

Clinton 

Ont.  &  Yates. 
Westchester. 
Jefferson.  .  . 

Nassau 

Suffolk 

Montgomery  . 
Washington  .  . 

Nassau 

Oswego 

Easex&  F'klln 

Saratoga 

Ulster 

Wayne 

Steuben 

Westchester. . . 
Rensselaer . . .  . 

Otsego 

Schoharie 

Saratoga.  . . . 
Schenectady .  . 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Seneca 

Schoharie 

Chenango. . . . 
Chautauqua.  . 

Suffolk 

Ontario 

Delaware. . . . 
Chautauqua.  . 
Wyoming..  .  . 
Chautauqua 
Onondaga.  .  .  , 

Erie 

Chenango    . . 
Onondaga .  .  . , 

Suffolk 

Saratoga..    .    . 

Rockland 

Tioga ;. 

Monroe 

Rockland...    , 

Erie 

Del.  &  Scho 
Saratoga. . . 
Rockland 


Citiz'n 

Aliens 

Total 

1,553 

147 

1,700 

518 

7 

525 

915 

8 

923 

407 

10 

417 

359 

15 

374 

1,554 

26 

1.580 

376 

4 

380 

1,569 

64 

1,623 

538 

29 

567 

313 

3 

316 

333 

13 

346 

4,949 

274 

5,223 

783 

21 

804 

1,640 

143 

1,783 

459 

459 

4,388 

951 

5,339 

790 

39 

829 

33 

38 

71 

2,949 

296 

3,245 

2,331 

374 

2,705 

1,058 

38 

1,096 

328 

207 

535 

657 

12 

669 

4,708 

210 

4,918 

12,320 

544 

12,864 

4,404 

86 

4,490 

517 

14 

531 

565 

6 

571 

2,127 

590 

2,717 

794 

794 

524 

13 

637 

1,073 

51 

1,124 

1,561 

150 

1,711 

3,581 

209 

3,790 

>    833 

67 

900 

1,900 

81 

1,981 

6,256 

762 

7.018 

502 

29 

531 

977 

39 

1.016 

945 

4 

949 

118 

33 

151 

1,208 

20 

1.228 

2,583 

58 

2,641 

2,897 

323 

3,220 

790 

103 

893 

574 

8 

582 

1,707 

61 

1,768 

2.000 

202 

2,202 

241 

6 

247 

4,454 

1.432 

5,886 

2,577 

515 

3,092 

2,086 

20 

2,106 

1.788 

162 

1.950 

653 

653 

828 

20 

848 

2,4S7 

317 

2.804 

2.658 

30 

2.688 

1.032 

28 

1,060 

1.025 

16 

1,041 

2,511 

270 

2,781 

Village. 


Sylvan  Beach 
Tannersville.  . 
Tarry  town.. . . 

Theresa 

Ticonderoga.  . 

Tlvoli 

Trenton 

Trumansburg 
Tuckalioe.   . 

Tully 

Tupper  Lake.. 

Turin 

Unadilla 

Union 

Union  Springs. 
Union ville.  .  . 
Upper  Nyack 

Valatie 

Valley  Falls.. 
Van  Etten. . . 

Vernon 

Victor 

Victory  Mills. 
Voorheesville. 
Waddington. 
Walden    .... 

Walton 

Wampsville. . 
Wap'gers  Falls 

Warsaw 

Warwick .... 
Wash'tonville 
Waterford . . . 
Waterloo.  . . . 
Waterville  .  . 
Watkins.. 
Waverly. .  .  . 
Wayland . .  . 
Webster..    . 
Weedsport 
Wellsburg .  . 
Welsville...    . 
West  Carthage 

Westfleld 

W.  Hav'straw 

West  port 

West  Winfield 

Whitehall 

White  Plains. . 
Whitesboro.  .  . 
Whitney's  Pt 
WllhamsviUe  . 

Wilson 

Windsor 

Wolcott 

WoodhuU 

Woodsburgh . . 
Wurtsboro. . . 

York  ville 

Youngstown .  . 


C&unty 


Oneida 

Greene 

Westchester. . 
Jefferson .... 

Essex 

Dutchess. . . . 

Oneida 

Tompkins.  .  . 
Westchester. 
Onondaga . . . 

Franklin 

Lewis 

Otsego 

Broome 

Cayuga 

Orange 

Rockland 

Columbia. . .  . 
Rensselaer . . . 
Chemung. . . . 

Oneida 

Ontairo 

Saratoga .... 

Albany 

St   Lawrence 

Orange 

Delaware .... 

Madison 

Dutchess. . . 
Wyoming.. . 

Orange 

Orange 

Saratoga .... 

Seneca 

Oneida 

Schuyler 

Tioga 

Steuben 

Monroe 

Cayuga 

Chemung  . . . 
Allegany.  .  . . 

Jefferson 

Chautauqua. 

Rockland 

Essex 

Herkimer. . . . 
Washington.. 
Westchester. . 

Oneida 

Broome 

Erie 

Niagara 

Broome 

Wayne 

Steuben 

Nassau 

Sullivan. . .    . 

Oneida 

Niagara 


Citiz'n  Aliens 


191 

731 

6,170 

1,002 

2,655 

1.055 

316 

1,176 

2,121 

643 

3,257 

336 

1.111 

1.867 

740 

386 

571 

1,367 

713 

404 

513 

944 

588 

510 

687 

5,028 

3,535 

222 

3,289 

3,362 

2,386 

610 

2,774 

3,976 

1,535 

2,696 

5,000 

1.689 

1,272 

1,442 

470 

4,510 

1,518 

3,014 

2,167 

695 

778 

4.413 

16,256 

2,318 

756 

1,261 

729 

662 

1,333 

336 

101 

404 

933 

563 


5 
27 
582 
61 
99 
25 


6 

632 
16 

653 

3 

14 

65 

22 

1 

71 

43 

82 

3 

19 

107 
69 
40 
39 

168 
71 


453 

62 

119 

25 

273 

367 

29 

154 

119 

10 

167 

6 

8 

85 

69 

305 

163 

21 

10 

253 

2.425 

175 

4 

11 

12 

3 

13 

16 

67 

5 

153 

8 


Total. 


196 

758 

5.752 

1.053 

2.754 

1.080 

316 

1.181 

2.753 

659 

3,910 

339 

1,125 

1,922 

762 

387 

642 

1,410. 

795 

407 

532 

1,051 

057 

550 

726 

5.196 

3.606 

222 

3,742 

3,424 

2,505 

635 

3,047 

4,343 

1,564 

2.760 

5,119 

1,699 

1,439 

1,448 

478 

4,595 

1,587 

3,319 

2,330 

716 

788 

4,666 

18,681 

2,493 

760 

1.272 

741 

665 

1,346 

352 

168 

409 

1,086 

571 


FOREIGN  AND 

NATIVE  POPULATION,  N.  Y.  STATE.  1910 

.  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

Age  Groups 

Total 
Population. 

Native  White, 
Native  Par. 

Nat.  W'te,  For 
or  Mixed  Par. 

Foreign-Born 
White. 

Negro. 

All  Other. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

All  ages,  number 

4.584,597 

4,,529,017 

1,606,524 

1,623,701 

1,472,280 

1,534,968 

1.432,423 

1.296,849 

64,034 

70,157 

9.236 

3,342 

Under  5  years 

453,86.3 

445,064 

182,621 

178,779 

255,383 

250.369 

10.502 

10,343 

4,920 

5,141 

437 

432 

Under  1  year 

97,24r, 

94,308 

37,670 

36,591 

57,629 

55.904 

669 

609 

1,177 

1,123 

100 

81 

5  to  9  yearn. 

■  403,516 

400,352 

165,775 

163,257 

196,301 

195,556 

37,091 

36,758 

3,944 

4,343 

405 

438 

10  to  14  ye^t^  ;, ... . 

393,939 

391,887 

161,347 

159,910 

180,182 

179.430 

48,337 

47,982 

■3,74.2 

4,188 

331 

377 

15  to  19  years.'.'.;  . 
20  to  24  yeiW;.  .:•; 
25  to  29  y^Sr '.,,;.. 

■30  to  34  y&ra. : . . . 

■  408,%2 

433,487 

157,909 

161,281 

161,408 

168,657 

84,877 

97,752 

4,363 

5,455 

405 

342 

460,053 

478,888 

150,203 

157.564 

126.305 

141,431 

175.030 

169,900 

'7,771 

9,710 

■     744 

283 

■450.570 

429.273 

133,698 

137,810 

104.171 

113,252 

201,967 

166,90S 

'9;666 

11,007 

1,068 

301 

-.397,058 

371,246 

115,242 

117,412 

96,192 

105,783 

176,383 

139,713 

''8,092 

8,109 

1,149 

229 

35  to  39  ye&.'rd. . :.; '. 

;365,532 

346,687 

105,306 

104,368 

93,656 

101,987 

158,236 

133,284 

"7,133 

6.855 

1,191 

193 

40  to  44  yeifS   ..-. . 

310,660 

289,306 

87.843 

86,285 

77,475 

83,760 

139,447 

114,618 

4.729 

4,493 

1,166 

150 

45  to  49  yea,ra. .  .    . 

258,842 

244,«36 

75.420 

75,412 

64,361 

68,940 

114,882 

96.834 

3,197 

3,476 

982 

174 

50  to  54  years .'. .    . 

214,734 

203.579 

70.202 

69,126 

53,009 

55,379 

88,621 

76,422 

2,258 

2,537 

644 

115 

55  to  59  years. .... 

148,218 

145.942 

56.424 

55,775 

30,013 

31.348 

60.038 

57.197 

1,434 

1,537 

309 

85 

60  to  64  years.    . . . 

115,216 

122.67a 

46.871 

50,050 

15.700 

17,762 

51,408 

53,616 

1,064 

1,193 

173 

52 

65  to  74  years  . .    . 

140,741 

154.227 

64.072 

69,944 

14.219 

16,474 

61.137 

66,393 

1,173 

1,321 

140 

95 

75  to  84  years. . . .-. 

47,610 

58,031 

24,134 

29.560 

2,907 

3,717 

20,220 

24,247 

314 

462 

35 

45 

•85  to  94  years 

7,085 

9.76(1 

3,809 

5.338 

405 

575 

2,812 

3,722 

49 

113 

10 
1 

*? 

95  years  and  over. . 

261 

44C 

100 

208 

16 

16 

136 

178 

,  8 

33 

6 

Age  unknown. .... 

7,747 

3,339 

5,648 

1,622 

577 

632 

1,299 

987 

17'/ 

184 

46 

14 
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INCORJPORATED    PLACES    OF    5,000    OR    MORE    INHABITANTS. 

(According  to  the  1910  Census  unless  otherwise  indicated.) 


ALABAMA. 


Ansiston .... 
Bessemer .... 
Birmingham . 

Dotlian 

Florence  .... 
Gadsden.  .  .  . 
HuntsviUe . 


12,794 

10,864 

132,685 

7,016 

6,689 

10,557 

7,611 


CALIFORNIA-COK. 
Valiejo 16,000 


Venice 

Visalia 

VVatsonville. . 
Whittier  .  .  .  . 
Woodland . . . 


Mobile 51,521 


Montgomery. 
New  Decatur 

Selma 

Talladega.  .  . 
Tuscaloosa.   . 


38,136 
6,118 

13,649 
5,854 
8,407 


ARIZONA. 

Bisbee 9,018 

Douglas 6,437 

Globe 7,083 

Phoenix.   . . .      11,134 
Prescott...   .       5,092 

Tucson. 13,193 

ARKANSAS. 

Argenta 11,138 

Fort  Smith....  23,975 
Helena..  .  .  8,7V 2 
Hot  Springs. .  14,434 
Jonesboro.  .  .  7,123 
Little  Rock..  45,941 
Paragould  . .  5,218 
Pine  Bluff  .  .  15,102 
Texarkana.  .  5,655 
CALIFORNIA  (1917) 
Official  State  Est. 


9,000 
6,500 
6,100 
8,250 
5,000 


GEORGIA. 

Albany 8,190 

Americus ....       8,053 
Athens 14,913 


COLORADO. 

Boulder 9,539 

Canon  City..  5,162 
Col.  Springs. .  29,078 
Cripple  Creek  6,206 
Denver 213,381 


Fort  Collins. 
Gd.  Junction 
Greeley 
Lead'.'ille . 
Pueblo . . 
Trinidad.  .    . 


8,210 
7,754 
8,179 
7,508 
44,395 
10,204 


Alameda. 
Alhambra     . 
Anaheim.  .  . . 
Bakersfield .  , 
Berkeley . 


30.000 
10,050 
5,)«3 
20,000 
67  ,.-.00 


Chico 56,000 


Colton . 

Corona 

Daly  City .   . 
El  Centro . .  . 

Eureka 

Fresno . ; 
Glendale .  .  .  . 
Grass  Valley 
Haniord.   .  .  . 
Long  Beach. 
Los  Angeles 
Marysville. .. 
Modesto. 
Monrovia    . . 
Monterey .  .  . 

Napa 

Oakland., 


5,00r 
5,000 

55.000 
6,000 

17,000 

45,nco 

8,500 

5,000 

5,400 

35,000 

600,000 
5,000 
8,000 
5,000 
5,000 
6,500 

196,000 


CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia.    .  .  .  15,152 
Biiiulord 

(town) .  .    .  6,047 

Bridgeport. . .  102,054 

Biistol 9,527 

Danbury 20,234 

Derby 8,991 

E.  Hartlord  ..  8.138 

Enfield 9,719 

Fairfield 6,134 

Greenwich . . .  16,463 

Groton 6,495 

HIamden 5,850 

aartford.  .  .  .  98.915 

Huntington...  6,545 

Kiiiiuj-Tly .  .  .  .  6,564 

Manoliester...  13,641 

MerifJen 27,205 


Atlanta......  154,8.39 

Augusta...  41,040 

Brunswick...  10,183 

Columbus.  20,554 

Cordele.  .    .  5,883 

Dalton 5,324 

Dublin 5,795 

Elberton.       .  6,483 

Fitzgerald.    .  5.793 

Gainesville. . .  5,925 

Grifflii 7,478 

La  Grange...  5,587 

Macon..    .    .  40.665 

Marietta.  .    .  5,949 

Ne.wnan 5,548 

Rome..    ..    .  12,099 

Savannah.  .  .  65,064 

Thomasville  .  6,727 

Valdosta.       .  7,656 

Waycross 14,485 

IDAHO. 

Boise 17,358 

Coeurd'Alene  7,291 

Lewiston   ...  0  043 

Pocatello.      .  9,110 

Twin  Falls . . .  5,258 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton.    .    .    .  17,528 


ILLINOIS— Conrd. 
Ottawa.  .    .  .       9,535 

Paua 6,055 

Paris    7,664 

Pehin .        ...        9,897 
Peoria 66,950 


IOWA— CoWd. 


Peru 7,984 

Pontiac 6,090 

Quincy 36,587 

Rockford 45,401 

Rock  Island 

Springfield...  51,678 

Spring  Valley  7,035 

Staunton 5,0-18 

Sterling.    ...  7,467 

Streator 14,2.53 

Taylorville. . .  5,446 

Urbana.  .  .    .  8,245 

Waukogan . . .  16,069 

INDIANA 


Creeton. 
Davenport  . 
Dea  Moines. . 
Dubuque. . . . 

Fairfield 

Fort  Dodge . . 
Ft.  Madiaon. 

Gritinell 

Iowa  City . . . 


24,335  Keokuk . 


Ontario 75,000 


Orange 
Palo  Alto. .  . 
Pasadena. . .  . 
Peta  Luma  . 
Pittsburgh  .. 
Pomona. .  .  . 
Porter  ville  . 
Red  Blu«  .  . 
Redlands . . . 
Richmond... 

Riverside 

Sacramento. ., 

Salinas 

S.  Bernardino 
San  Diego. .. 
S.  Francisco. 
San  Jose .... 
San  Leandro 
S.  L.  Obispo . 
San  Mateo .  . 
San  Raphael 
Santa  Ana. . . 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Clara 
Santa  Cruz . . 
Santa  Monica 
Santa  Rosa . . 
S.  Pasadena. 
Stockton .... 


5,000 

6,000 

42,300 

75,000 

6,000 

14,500 

55,000 

5,072 

12,000 

19,500 

20,000 

65,000 

5,000 

J8,000 

90,000 

550,000 

•  35,000 

5,500 

6,500 

6i000 

6,500 

6,000 

15,500 

6,000 

13,600 

15,600 

12,500 

8,250 

42,000 


Middiotown 
Nau'-'atuck .  . 
New  Britain  . 
.Vcw  Maven.. 
-•lew  I^ondon. 
New  Miliord 
Noi'v/alls  .  . . 
Norwich .... 
Plainfield .... 
Plymouth.  .  . 

Putnam 

Rockville  .  . . 
Southington. 
S.  Norwalk.. 
Statfoi-d .... 
Stamford  .  . 
Stoningtou  . . 
Stratford .... 
Torrington .  . 
Wallingford. . 
Waterbury .  . 
West  Haven. 
Willimantic  . 
Winstcd     .    . 


11,851 

12  722 

43,916 
133,605 

19,659 
5,010 
6,954 

20,367 
6,719 
5,021 
6,637 
7,977 
6,516 
8,968 
5,233 

25,138 
9,154 
3,7i2 

15,483 
8,690 

73,141 
8,54; 

11.230 
7,754 


A<irora 

Beardstown. . 
Belleville.     . 

Belvidere 

Berwyu  .... 
Blooinineton. 
Blue  Island  . 
Cairo 


29.807 
6.107 

21,122 
7.253 
5,841 

25,768 
8,043 

14,548 


Canton 10,453 


Carboiidale . 
Centralia . .    . 
Champaign. 
Charleston. . . 
Chicago ....   2, 
Chicago  H'ts 

Cicero 

Clinton  .  .  . 
CoUinsville.  . 
Danville. 


5,411 
9,680 

13,421 

5,884 

185,28: 

1!,.525 

14,537 
5,165 
7.478 

27,871 


Decatur 31,140 


DELAWARE^. 
WUmington..      87,411 

DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA. 

Washington..    331,069 

FLORIDA    (1915) 

State  Census. 

Gainesville.  .  6,736 

Jacksonville .  66,850 

Key  West . .  .  18,495 

Lakeland 7,287 

Miami 15,592 

Ocala ■. ..  5,370 

Orlando 6,48= 

Penaacola ...  23, 
St  Augustine      5,i  • 
St  Petersburg      7,186 
Tallahassee..      5,193 

Tampa 48,160 

West  Tampa       7,837 


DeKalb 8,102 

Di.xon    7,210 

DuQUOiU.  .  .  .  5,45 

E.  St.  Louis . .  58,54 

Edwardsville.  5,011 

Elgin.     ...  25,976 

Evanston..   .  24,978 

Forest  Park  .  6,594 

Freeport.  .  .  17,567 

Galesburg.    .  22,089 

Granite 9,903 

Harrisburg. . .  5,309 

Harvey       .  .  .  7,227 

Herrin 6,861 

Jacksonville..  15,326 

Joliet 34,670 

Kankakee.  . .  13.986 

Kewanee 9,307 

La  Grange. .  .  5,282 

La  Salle 11,537 

Lincoln 10,892 


Litchfield . 
Macomb. . 
Madison.  . 
Marion.  .  . 
Mattoon.  . 
Maywood. 

Moline 24,199 

tonmouth.  . 
At  Carmel . . 
Mt.  Vernon.. 
Murphysboro 

Oak  Park 

Olney 


Alexandria  . .  5,096 
Anderson....     22.476 

Bedford 8,716 

Blooraiugton.  8,838 
Brazil ...  .  9.340 
Clinton...  .  6,229 
Columbus    .  8,813 

Conners  ville..  7.738 
Crawf'dsville.  9,371 
East  Chicago  19,098 
Elkhart  .  .  19,282 
Ehvcod.  .  .  11,028 
EvansviUe...  69,647 
Fort  Way.ne. . 
Frankfort   .  . 

Gary 

Goshen  .  .  . 
Greeiisburg . 
Hammond . . . 
Hartlord  .  . 
Huntington... 
Indianaviolis.. 
JeffersonviUe 
Kohorao.  .  .  . 
Lafayette. .   . 

Laportc 

Lebanon. . . 

Linton 

Logansport. . 
Madison.  .  .  . 

Marion 19,359 

Michigan 

City 19.027 

Mishflwaka..  11,886 
Mt.  Vernon..       5.563 

Muncie 24,005 

New  Albany..     20,029 
New  Castle   . 
Noblesville.  . 

Peru 

Portland.  ,  .  . 
Princeton... . 
Richmond.  . 
Seymour.  .  . . 
Shelby  ville. . . 
South  Bend  . 
Terre  Haute.. 
Valparaiso . . . 
Vincennes .  . 
Wabash ...  . 
Washington. . 
Whiting... . . 
lOAVA    (1915) 


Le  Mars.  .  .  . 
MarahaUt'wn 
Mason  City.. 
Muflcatine. . . 

Newton 

Oelwein 

Oskaloosa . . . 
jOtturawa.  . . 
Shenandoah . 
Sioux  City. . . 
Waterloo .... 
Webster  City 
(1917)      . . . 


7,572 

48,483 

105,652 

41,795 

6,113 
1<),372 

9,507 

5,061 
12,033 
15,239 

5,070 
16,065 
17,152 
15,785 

5,165 

7,137 
10.485 
22,437 

5,837 
61,774 
33,097 

5,834 


KANSAS.     (1917) 
(Slate  Assessors, 

Census ) 
Arkans'sCity      8,652 

Atchison lo,240 

Chanute 10,185 


Colfeyville. 

Concoidia.. . 
63!933  Dodge  City., 

8  634  Eldorado 

16,802  Emporia .  , 


514 

5,420 

20,925 

6,187 

10,272 

233,650 

I0,4r 

17,010 

20,081 

10, .525 

5,474 

5,906 

19,050 

6,934 


9,4  l(i 
6,073 

10,910 
6,130 
6,448 

22,324 
6,305 
9,500 

53,684 

58,157 
6,987 

14,895 
8,687 
7,854 
6,587 


Fort  Scott. .  . 

Galena 

Great  Bend.. 
Hutcliinson. . 
Independence 

lola 

JomcUon .... 
Kansas  City . 
Lawrence. . . . 
Leavenworth 
Manhattan . . 
Newton .... 
Ottawa 

Parsons 

Perry 

Pittsburg 

Red  Oak  . . . 
Roscda'e   .  . . 

Sallna 12,578 

Topeka.  .....      44,325 

Wellington..       6,055 

Wichita 68,318 

Wlndfield. ...       7,932 


Ashland 

Bellevu&.  .  .  . 
Bowling  Gr'n 
Covington . . . 
Danville.  . . . 


Dayton . 
Fra      ■ 


.5,971  Albia      .    ..'.  5,138 

5,774  Ames 6,091 

5,046  Atlantic 5,039 

7,093  Boone   (State 

11,45H       Kansas)  12,253 

8,033  Burlington. . .  24,261 

"     "'  Cedar  Fails..  6,284 

9,128  Cedar  Rapids  40.667 

6,934  Centerville.  7,803 

8,007  Chariton.  .  .  5,235 

7,485  Charles  City  6,374 

19,444  Clinton 20,091 

5,01l|CouncilBluff3  31,354 


13,315 
5,085 
5,304 
7,154 
10,645 
12,395 
.6,382 
5,039 
22,571 
10,941 
9,326 
5,836 
95,228 
13,401 
22,049 
6,811 
7,720 
8,980 
6,929 
5,455 
19,169 
5,601 
7,675 


KENTUCKY. 


ankfort.  . . 
Henderson. . . 
HopkinavlUe. 
Lexington. . . 
Louisville... . 
Mayficld.  . .  I 
Maysvlll?.  .  . 
Mlddlesboro. 
Newport. .  . . 
Owensboro. . . 
Paducah .... 

Paris 

Richmond.. . 
Winchester.  . 

LOUISIANA. 
Alexandria...     11.213 
Baton  Rouge.     14,897 

Crowley 5,099 

Houma 5.024 


8,688 
6,683 
9,173 
53,270 
5,420 
6,979 
10,465 
11,452 
9,419 
35,099 
223,928 
5,916 
6,141 
7.305 
30,309 
16.011 
22,760 
5,859 
5,340 
7.156 
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LOUISIANA— Co». 

Lafayette 6,392 

Lake  Charles.     11.419 

Monroe 10,209 

Morgan  City.  5,477 
New  Iberia.  .  7,499 
New  Orleans .  339,075 
Shreveport. . .     28,015 

MAINE. 
Auburn.  ....      15.064 

Augusta 13,211 

Bangor 24,80;i 


AlASS'ETTS—  Con. 


.vlansiield    .  . 
iVlarulehead 
Marlboro  .  .  . 

Maynard 

Medford .  . . . 

Melrose 

Methuen.. . . 
Middleboro. . 

Mllford 

Milton.". 

Montaguet. 


Batti 
Biddetord.  .  . 

Brewer 

Brunswick. . . 

Calais 

Carloou 

Gardiner.  .. . 

Houlton 

Lewis  ton .... 
Old  Town.  . . 
Portland.  .  . . 
Presiiue  Isle. . 

Rockland 

Rumford  Falls 

Saco 

Sanford 

Skowhegan.  . 
S.  Portland.  . 
Watervllle . . . 
Westbrook  . . 


9,396 

17,079 
5,667 
5,341 
C,116 
0,377 
5,311 
5,845 

26,247 
6,317 

58,571 
5,179 
8,174 
5,427 
6,583 
9,049 
5.341 
7,471 

ll,4.'i8 
8,281 


MARYLAND. 

Annapolis.  .  .  8,609 

Baltimore.  .  .  658,485 

Cambridge. . .  6,407 

Cumberland..  21,839 

Frederick....  10,411 

Frostburg .  .  .  6,028 

Hagersiown. .  16.507 

Salisbury 6,690 

MASSACHUSETTS 

(1913  State  Census.) 

Ablngton. . . .  5.646 

Adams 13,218 

Amesbury . .  .  8,543 

Amherst ....  5,558 

Andover.  .  ..  7,978 

Arlington....  14,889 

Athol    9,783 

Attleboro 18,480 

Belmont 8,081 

Beverly 22.959 

Blackstone .  .  5.689 

Boston 745.439 

Bramtree..  .  .  9.343 

Bridgewater.  9,381 

Brockton 62.288 

Brookllne....  33.490 

Cambridge.  .  108,822 

Chelmsford . .  5,182 

Cbelsaa 42.426 

Chlcopee 30.138 

Clinton 13.192 

Concord 6.G81 

Danvers 11.177 

Dedham 11.04: 

Easthampton  9,845 

Easton 5,064 

Everett 37,718 

Falrhaven.,.  6,277 

Fall  River...  124,791 

Fitchburg . . .  39.656' 

Fraraingham.  15,860 

Franklin.  ...  ■  6,440 

Gardner ■.  16.375 


5,772 

7,606 

15,250 

6.770 

30,509 

16,880 

14.007 

8.631 

13.684 

8,600 

7.925 


Natick 11,119 


Needham 
New  Bedford 
Newburyport 
Newton .... 
North  Adams 
North  A  n- 
dover ...  . 
North  Attle- 
boro   

Northampton 
Northbridge. 
Norwood .... 

Orange 

Palmer 

Peabody .... 

PittsQeld 

Plymouth . . . 

Qulncy 

Reading 

Revere 

Rockland, . . . 

Salem 37,200 

Saugus 10,226 

Somerville . . .  86,854 
South  bridge.  14,217 
Spencer .  ...  5,994 
Springfield...  102,971 
Stoughton  . . .  7,489 
Swampscott.  6,982 
Taunton.  ..  36,161 
Wakefield  .  .  12,781 
Waltham.    . .     30,154 

Ware 9.346 

Watertown. .  16,515 
Wehster 12,563 


6,542 

109,568 

15,311 

43,113 

22.035 

5.936 

5,936 
21,654 

9,254 
10,977 

5,379 

9,468 
18,625 
39,607 
12.926 
40,674 

6,805 
25,178 

7,074 


Wellesley. 
West  Spring- 
field .  .  .  , 
Westboro  . . . 
Westfield. .  . , 
Weymouth  , 
Whitman..  .  , 
Winchendon 
Winchester. , 
Winthrop  .  , 
Woburn ...  , 
Worcester   . 


6,439 


11,339 

5,925 

18,411 

13,969 

7,520 

5,908 

10,005 

12,758 

16,410 

162,697 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian 10,763 

Albion 5,833 

Alpena 12,706 


Glovcester.. . 

24,478 

Grafton 

6,250 

G't  Bar'gton 

6.627 

Greeufleld... 

12.618 

Haverhill.. . . 

49.450 

Holyoke 60.816 

Hudson 6.758 

Hyde  Park . .  15,507 

Ipswich 6,272 

Lawrence. . . .  90,259 

Leominater..  17.646 

Lowell 107,978 

Lynn ....;..  95,803 

Maiden 48,907 


Ann  Arbor 
Battle  Creek 

Bay  City 

Benton    Har- 
bor  

Boy ne  City. , 

Cadillac 

Cheboygan. 
Cqldwater . 

Detroit 465,766 

Dowagiac.  .  .        5,088 

Escanaba 13,194 

Flint ■    38,550 

Grand  Haven  5,856 
Grand  R'plds  112,.571 
Hancock. .  . . 

HiJIsdale 

Holland 

Houghton.  .  . 

Ionia 

IronMount'n 
Ironwood .... 
Ishpeming . . . 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo.  . 

Lansing 31,229 

Laurium.  . .  .       8,537 


14,817 
25,267 
45,166 

9,185 
5,218 
8.375 
6,859 
5,945 


8,981 

5,001 

10,490 

5,113 

5,030 

9,210 

12,821 

12,448 

31,433 

39,437 


MICH. — ConVd. 

Ludlngton...  9,132 

Manistee..    .  12,381 

Marquette.   .  11,503 

Menominee..  10.507 

Monroe.      .  .  6.893 

Mt.  Clemens  7,707 

Muskegon...  24,062 

Negaunee.  .  .  8.460 

Nilcs 5.156 

Owosso 9,639 

Pontiac...  14,532 

Port  Huron . .  18.863 

Saginaw...  50,510 

St.  Joseph...  5,936 
Sault     Ste 

Marie 12,615 

Three  Rivers.  5.07," 

Traverse  City  12,115 

Wyandotte.  .  8,287 

Ypsilanti 6,230 

MINNESOTA. 

Albert  Lea...  6,192 

Austin 6,960 

Bemldjl 5,099 

Brainerd    .  . .  8,526 

Chisholm 7.684 

Cloquet 7.0;!1 

Crookston..  .  7.559 

DuUlth 78.446 

Eveleth.       ..  7.036 

Faribault 9.001 

Fergas  Falls  .  6.887 

Hibblng 8,832 

Little  Falls. . .  6,0" 

Mankato  .  . .  10,365 

Minneapolis  .  301,408 

NewUlm...  5,648 

Owatonna. .  .  5,053 

Red  Wing    .  .  9,048 

Rochester.  ,  .  7,84-1 

St  Cloud 10,600 

St.  Paul 214,744 

Stillwater 10,198 

Virginia 10,473 

Winona 18.583 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Biloxi 8.049 

Brookhaven..  5.293 

Columbus.  .  .  8,988 

Corinth 5,020 

Greenville...  9,610 

Greenwood.  .  5,836 

Gulfport.  .  .  .  6,386 

Hattiesburg  .  11,733 

Jackson     . . .  21.262 

Laurel 8.465 

McComb 6.237 

Meridian 23.285 

Natchez 11.791 

Vicksburg...  20.814 

Yazoo 5.796 

MISSOURI. 


MISSOURI— Can.   |N.    JERSEY— Cob. 
Webster 

Groves 7.080 

Wellston....       7,312 

MONTANA. 

Anaconda.  .  .     10.134 

Billings 10.031 


Bozeman , 

Butte 

Great  Falls.  . 
Helena . .  .  . 
Kallspell . .  . . 
Livingston. .  . 
Missoula.  . . . 


5,107 
39,165 
13,948 
12,515 
5,549 
5,359 
12,869 


NEBRASKA. 

Beatrice 9,356 

Columbus.  .  .  5,014 

Fairbury ....  6,294 

Fremont.  .  .  .  8,718 

Grand  Island  10,326 

Hastings....  9,338 

Kearney....  6,202 

Lincoln 43,973 

Nebraska 

City......  5, 

Norfolk 6,025 

Omaha 124,096 

South  Omaha  26,259 

York 6,235 

NEVADA. 

Reno 10,867 

NEW  H'MPSHIRE 

Berlin 11,780 

Claremont . . .  7,529 

Concord 21,497 

Derry 5,123 

Dover 13,247 

Franklin...,  6,132 

Keene   10,068 

Laconia 10,183 


5,718 

70,063 

26,005 

11,269 

8,868 

6.704 


I>ebanon 
Manchester... 
Nashua  .... 
Portsmouth. . 
Rochester .  .  . 
Somersworth. 

NEW  JERSEY 
0915) 

Asbury  Park 
Atlantic  City 
Bavonne   . . . 

Belleville 

Bioomfleld. . . 
Boonton .... 
Boundbrook . 
Bridgeton  .  . 
Burlington 


Paterson 
Perth  Amboy 
Phillipsburg . 

Plainfleld 

Princeton.... 

Rahway 

Red  Bank . . . 
Ridgewood . . 
Roosevelt .  . . 
Rutherford . . 

Salem 

Somerville . . . 
South  Amboy 
South  Orange 
South  River. 
Summit . 


124,815 
39,719 
15,430 
24,516 
5,678 
9,586 
8,631 
8,049 
8.049 
8.347 
6,953 
6,038 
7,482 
5,866 
6,691 
'  136 


Trenton 103,190 


Union. 
Vineland   .  . . 

Westfield 

W  Hoboken. 
W.  New  York 
West  Orange 
Woodbury.. . 


21,739 

6,531 

8,147 

38,776 

22,943 

13,610 

5,288 


Brookfleld . .  . 

5.749 

Cape   Girar- 

deau   

8.475 

Carthage .... 

9,483 

Chillicothe  .. 

6,265 

Columbia. .   . 

9.662 

Flat  River . . . 

5,112 

Fulton 

5,228 

Hannibal . .   . 

18,341 

Independence 

9,859 

Jefferson  City 

11,850 

Joplin 

32,07S 

Kansas  City.. 

248,381 

Kirksville.  . . 

6,347 

Lexington.  . . 

5,242 

Mexico 

5,939 

Moberly.  .  .  . 

10,923 

Nevada 

7,176 

Poplar  Bluff.. 

6,916 

St  Charles. . . 

9,437 

St.  Joseph.  . . 

77,403 

St.  Louis.  .  . . 

687,029 

Sedalia 

17,822 

Springfield... 

35.201 

Trenton 

5,656 

Webb  City... 

11,817 

10,910 

51.667 

64.461 

11,996 

17,306 

5,207 

5,152 

13,611 

9.044 


NEW    MEXICO. 

Albuquerque.  11,020 

Roswell 6,172 

Santa  Fe....  6,072 

NEW  YORK  (1915). 

Albany 100.253 

AUiion 5.016 

Amsterdam..  31.267 

Auburn 34.668 

Batavia 11,613 

Blnghamton..  48,443 

Buffalo 423,715 

Canandaigua.  7,217 

Catskill ,5,296 

Cohoes 24,709 

Corning i3,730 

Cortland....  11,504 

Dunkirk....  17.221 

Elmira 37,176 

Fredonia,...  5,285 

Fulton    10,480 

Geneva 12,446 

Glens  Falls. ..  15,243 

Glo  vers  vine. .  20,642 
Have-straw... 
Herkimer.... 
Hoosick  Falls 
Hornell 


Camden 102,215 

Collingswood  6,600 

Dover 8.971 

East  Orange  40,961 

Elizabeth..   .  82,036 

Englewood .  .  11,071 

Fort  Lee      .  .  5,288 

Garfield   ..    .  15,455 

Gloucester.   .  10,554 

Guttenberg   .  6.322 

Hacker.sack.  15,856 

Haddonfleld .  5,077 

Hammonton  5,896 

Harrison        ,  14,520 

Hoboken  .   .  .  67,611 

Irvington 20,342 

Jersey  City..  270,903 

Kearney.  .  .  .  22,150 

Long  Branch  14,565 

Madison 5,628 

Millville. .  .  .  13,307 
Montclair .  .  .  25,029 
MorrlBtown..  13.006 
Newark ...  .  366.721 
New  Bruns- 
wick    30.019 

North  Plain- 
fleld      6.037 

Nutley 7,987 

Orange 29,805 

Passaic 61,225 


5,669 

7,520 

5,532 

13,617 

Hudson 11,417 


Hudson  Falls 

Ilion 

Ithaca   

Jamestown.  . 
Johnstown.. . 
Kingston .... 
Lackawanna. 
Little  Falls. . . 
Lockport.. . . 

M  alone 

Mamaroneck. 
Matleawan.. 
Meoh'nlcsv'le 

Medina 

Middletown.. 
Mt.  Vernon . . 
New  Rochelle 


5,189 

6,588 

14,802 

31,297 

10,447 

25,908 

14,549 

12,273 

17,970 

6,467 

5,699 

6,727 

6,634 

5,683 

15,313 

30,919 

28,867 


New  York..  .4,766,883 

Newark 6,227 

Newburgh . . .  27,805 

Niagara  Falls  30,445 
I^qrth  Tarry- 

'  town ....  .  5,421 
North    Tona- 

'  wanda.  . . .  11,955 

Norwich 7,422 

Ogdensburg. .  15,933 

Olean 14,743 

Oneida 8,317 

Oneonta 9,491 

OsSining 11,480 

Oswego 23,368 

Peekskill.  . . .  15,245 

Plattsburg . . .  11,138 

Port   Chester  12,809 

Port  Jervis. . .  9,664 
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NEW  YORK — Oon. 
Poughkeepsle     27,936 
Rensselaer . . . 
Rochester.  .  . 
Rome ....... 

Salamanca.. . 
Saratoga 

Springs 

Schenectady. 
Seneca  Falls.. 

Solvay 

Syracuse. . . . 
Tarry  town. . . 
Tonawanda... 

Troy 76,813 

Utica 74,419 

Watertown.  .     26,730 
Watervllet.. .      15,074 
White  Plains. 
Yonkers . . .  . 

CAROLINA 


10,711 

218,149 

20,497 

6,792 

12,693 
72,826 
6,583 
5,I3!J 
137,249 
5,600 
8,290 


15,949 
79,803 


NO. 

AsheviUe 18,762 

Ctiarlotte ....  34,014 

Concord 8,715 

Durham...   .  18,241 
Elizabeth 

City 8,412 

FayettevlIIe. .  7.045 

Gastonia.  . . .  5,759 

Goldsooro.    .  6,107 

Greensboro  .  15,8fl5 

High  Point. . .  9,525 

Klnston 6,995 

Kewbern.  .    .  9,961 

Raleigh..    ..  19,218 

Roclsy  Mo'nt  8,051 

Salem 5,533 

Salisbury 7,153' 

Washington..  6.211 

Wilmington..  25, M8 

Wilson 6,717 

Winston 17,167 

NO     DAKOTA 

Bismarcli . . .  5,443 

Devils  I>ake. .  5,157 

Fargo 14,331 


OHIO — Continued. 

Lancaster.  .  .  13.093 

Lima 30,508 

Lorain 28,883 

MadisonvHle.  5,193 

Mansfield.  .  .  20,768 

Marietta.  . . .  12,923 

Marion 18,232 

Martins  F'rry  9,133 

MasslUon 13.879 

Middletown..  13,152 

Mt.  Vernon . .  9.087 

N«lsonville.  .  6,082 

NewPhila...  8,542 

Newark .    ...  25,404 

Newburg 5,813 

-Vilas .  .  .~ .  . .  .  8,361 

Norwalk....  7.858 

Xorwood....  16,185 

PainesviUe. . .  5,501 


PENNA.— Con. 
Carrlck    ....       6,117 
Catasauqua. .       5,250 
Chambersb'g.     11,800 

CharJeroS .9,615 

Chester 38,537 


Piqua 13,388 


Portsmouth. . 
Ravenna . . . 
St.  Bernard 
St.  Marys.  . 

Salem 

Sandusky. . 

Sidney 

Springfield. . 
Steubenville.. 


23,481 
5,310 
5,002 
5,732 
8,943 

19,989 
6,607 

46,921 

22,391 


Clearfield.. 
Coaldale.  .  .  . 
Coatesvllle. . . 
Columbia... . 
Connellsville. 
Conshoh'ck'n 
Coraopolls . . . 

Corry 

Danville. . . . 

Darby 

Dickson  City 

Donora 

Dubois 

Dunmore. ... 
Duquesne.  .  . 

Duryea 

E.  Conem'gh. 
E".  Pittsburgh 


6,851 

5,154 

11,084 

11,454 

12,815 

7.480 

5,252 

5;991 

7,517 

fi,30o 

9,331 

8,174 

12,623 

17,615 

15,7 

7,437 

5,046 

5,615 


Easton 28,523 


Grand  Forks . 
Minot. 


12,478 
6,188 


OHIO 

Akron^ 69,067 

Alliance ....  15,033 

Ashland . .   . .  6,795 

Ashtabula   ..  18,266 

Athens 5,463 

Barberton..,  9,410 

Bellaire 12,945 

Bellefontaine.  8,238 

Belle vue.  .  .  .  5,209 

Bowling  Gr'n  5,222 

Bucyrus 8,122 

Cambridge...  11,327 

Canal  Dover:  6,621 

Canton 50,217 

Chillicothe  .  .  14,508 

Cincinnati . . .  363,591 

Circleville.  . .  6,744 

Cleveland.  .  .  560,663 

Columbus...  181,511 

Conneaut 8,319 

Coshocton...  9,603 

Dayton 116,577 


Tiffin 11,894 

Toledo 168,497 

Troy 6,122 

Urbana 7,739 

Van  Wert 7,157 

Wapakoaeta .  5,349 

Warren 11,031 

Wasliington 

Coiirt  House  7,277 

Wellston ....  6.875 

WelL3vUle 7,769 

Wooster 6,136 

Xenia 8,706 

Youngstown.  79,0&i; 

Zanesville.  .  .  28,026 

OKLAHOMA.   ' 

Ardmore.  .  .  .  8.6f8 

Parties ville.  .  6,181 

Chickasha.   .  10,320 

Durant    ....  5,330 

El  Reno.   .  .  .  7,872 

Enid 13,79? 

Guthrie.  .    . .  11,654 

Lawton 7,788 

McAiester...  12,954 

Muskogee.  .  .  25,278 
O  klahoma 

City 64,205 

Sapulpa 8,283 

Shawnee.  .  .  .  12,474 

Tulsa 18.182 

OREGON. 

Ashland 

Astoria 

Baker  City. . . 

Eugene 

Medford.  .  .  . 
Portland . 


Defiance. . 

Delaware . . . ., 

Delphos 

East  Cleve- 
land  i  <• 

East  Hveri 
pool 

Elyrla.  .  .  . ,  it 

Flndlay 

Fostoria 

Fremont .  . .  »  ; 

Gallon .' 

Gallipblis .... 

Greenville. . . 

Hamilton 

Ironton   .... 

Jackson 

Kenton ..... 

Lakewood . . . 


7,327 
9,076 
5,038 

>,179 

20,357 

•14,8:55 

14358 

m- 

:  '9,939 

'7,2U 

5,560' 

6,237 

35,279 

13,147 

5,4«8 

7,185 

15,181 


5,020 
9,599 
6,742 
9,009 
8,840 
207,214 
Salem 14,094 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allentown  . .  51,913 
Altoona 52,127 


Ambridge.  , 
Archbald .... 

Ashland 

Ashley  

Bangor 

Beaver  Falls.. 
Bejlovue.  .  .  . 

Berwick 

Bethlehem. .  . 

Blakely 

Bloomsburg. . 
Braddock  . . . 
Bradford  , . . 

Bristol 

Butler 

Carbondale . . 
Carlisle.  .  .  . 
Carnegie.  .  . . 


5,205 

7,194 

6,855 

5,601 

5,369 

12,191 

■6,323 

5,357. 

12,8.37 

5,315 

7,413 

19,357 

14,514 

9,256 

20,728 

17,040 

10,303 

10.009 


Edwards  ville. 

Erie 

Etna 

Forest  City . . 
Franklin .... 

Freeland .... 
Gilberton.... 

Glassport 

Great'r  Punx- 

sutawney... 

Greensburg . . 

Greenville . .  . 

Hanover.  .  .  . 

Harrisburg. . . 

Hazleton.  .  . . 

Homestead.  . 

Huntingdon.. 

Indiana.    . . . 

Jeannette. . . . 

Jersey  Shore.. 

Johnstown. . . 

Juniata 

Kane 

Kingston .... 

Knoxville. .. . 

Lancaster .  . . 

Lansf ord .    . . 

LarksvlUe.  .  . 

Latrobe     .    . 

Lebanon. . . . 

Lehighton 

Lewiston.  .  .  . 

Lock  Haven  . 

Luzerne . 

M  c  K  e  e  s 
Rocks 

McKeesport.. 

M  a  h  a  n  o 
City ■. 

Meadvllle.  .  . 

Middletown  . 

Mi II vale   . .   . 

Milton 

Mlnersville.  . 

Moneasen.  .  . 

Monongahela 

M  t  Carmel . . 

Mt  Pleasant. 

Munhall.  .  .  . 

Nantlcoke . . . 

New  Bright' n 

New  Castle .  . 

New  Kensing- 
ton   

Norrlstown.  . 

No.  Braddock 

Northampton 

Oil  City..    .. 

Old  Forge   .  . 

Olyphant . . . 

Philadelphia 

Phoenixville 

Pittsburgh. 

Pittston .... 

Plymouth.  . 

Pottstown . . 

Potts  vllle... 


PENNA.— Con.     JTENNESSEE— Con 

Rankin 6.042 

Reading 96.071 


8,407 
66,525 
5,830 
5,749 
9,767 
6,197 
5,401 
5,540 

9,058 

13,012 

5,909 

7,057 

64,186 

25,452 

18.713 

6,861 

5,749 

8,077 

5,381 

55,482 

5,285 

6,626 

6,449 

5,651 

47,227 

8,321 

9,288 

8,777 

19,240 

5,316 

8,166 

7,772 

5,426 

14,702 
42,694 


Ridgway.  . . .  5.108 

Rochester.  .  .  .'i,W3 

St  Clair 12.095 

St.  Marys...  6.346 

Sayre  ........  6.426 

Scottdale 5.456 

Scranton....  129,867 

Sharaokin.  .  .  19,588 

Sharon 15,270 

Sharpsburg..  8,153 

Shenandoah..  25,774 

So.Bethleh'm  JS).»73 

South  Sharon  10.190 

St«elton i4.246 

Sunbury.  .  .  .  13,770 

Swlssvale ....  7,381 

Swoyersville .  5.3ii6 

Tamaqua. . . .  9.462 

Tarentum.  . .  7,414 

Taylor 9,060 

Throop 5.133 

Titusville 8,533 

Tyrone 7,156 

Uniontown.  .  53,3';4 

Warren.  .  .    .  il.OSO 

Washington. .  18,778 

Waynesboro..  7,1<!9 

West  Berwick  j.,M2 

Westchester.  11.7(,7 

West  Pittston  6,8  i8 

Wilkes-Barre.  67.105 

Wllkinsburg..  lii.scM 

Williamsport.  31,860 

Wilmerding...  6,1j3 

Windber.  . .  .  8,0).! 

Winton 5-280 

York.  ......  44,7;0 

RHODE  ISLAND 
(1915.) 

Bristol lii.302 

Burrillville .  .  S.oSb 

Central  Falls  23-078 

Coventry. ...  5  f 69 

Cranston ....  "6.0  JO 

Cumberland.  l',2S9 

E.  Providence  i^.^i-i 

Johnston ....  6.6'i)3 

Lincoln 10.  H9 

Newport 30,172 

North  Provi- 
dence   0.7S9 

Pawtucket. . .  55.  •m5 

Providence .  .  247,<iti« 

S.  Kingstown  5,<i97 

Warren .    ...  7,^1 

Warwick 13.3(!2 

W.  Wanvick.  ]:'i.V82 

Westerly.  .  .  .  >0.i75 

Woon.socket.  40,075 


Jackson  .... 
Johnson  City 
Knoxville. .. . 
Memphis. .. . 
Nashville.... 
Park  City .  .  . 

TEXAS. 

Abilene 

Amarillo.  .  ,  . 
Austhi ....  . 
Beaumont. « . 
Brownsville... 
Brownwood. 
Cleburne  .  .  . 
Corp'sChristi 
Corsicana. 


15,779 

8,502 

36,346 

131,105 

110,364 

5.126 


9,204 

9,957 

29,860 

20,640 

10,517 

6,967 

10,364 

8.22i 

9,749 


DalKs 92,104 

Denison 13,632 

El  Paso.  .  ..  39,279 

Ennis 5,669 

Fort  Worth..  73,312 

Gainesville. . .  7,624 

Galveston,  ,  .  36,981 

Greenville...  8,850 

Hillsboro..  .  6,115 

Houston...  .  78,800 
Houston 

Heights..'.  6.984 

Laredo 14,855 

Longview. ..  .  5,155 

Marshall.  .  .  .  11,452 

Orange 5,527 

Palestine 10,482 

Paris 11,269 

Port  Arthur. .  7,663 

San  Angelo.  .  10,321 

San  Antonio..  96,614 

Sherman.  .  . .  12,412 
Sulphur 

Springs....  5,1.51 

Taylor 5,314 

Temple 10,993 

Ten-eU   ...'..  7,050 

Texarkana. ..  9,790 

Tyler 10,400 

Waco 26,425 


Wajtahachle 
Weatherford. 
Wichita  Falls 


15,936 

12,780 
5,374 
7.861 
7,460 
7,210 

11,775 
7,5G8 

17,532 
5,812 
5,185 

18,877 
8,329 

36,280 

7,707 
27,875 
11,824 

8,729 
15,657 
11,324 

8,505 
1,549,008 
10,743 
533,905 
16,26" 
16,996 
15,599 
20,236 


SO    CAROLIN.■^. 


Anderson 

Charleston. . . 
Columbia. . . . 
Florence.  .  .  . 
Georgetown. . 
reenville . . . 
Greenwood.  . 
Newberry.  .  . 
Orangeburg... 
Rock  Hill. . .  . 
Spartanburg 

Sumter 

Union   


9,654 

.^8333 

26,319 

7,057 

5,530 

15.741 

6,?14 

5,0-i8 

5,906 

7,216 

I7,.5li! 

8,109. 

;,(!23 


6,205 
5,074 
8,200 


SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 11, MS 

Huron      ....  6,M2 

Lead 8,128 

Mitchell 7.785 

Sioux  Falls   .  "".D^g 

Watertown..  8,';i3 

TENNESSEE. 

Bristol.      ...  7.143 

Chattanooga.  44.604 

Clarksvjlle.   .  S.r^S 

Cleveland.  .  .  f.iio 

Columbia....  5,751 


UTAH. 

Logan 

Ogden 

Provo 

SaK.  Lake  City 
VERMONT. 

Barre 10,734 

Bennington 

(town) .... 

Bennington 

(village). 

Brattlcboro 

<town)  .... 

Brattleboro 

(village). 

Burlington  . 

Colchester . . . 

MontpcUer.  . 

Rockingham. 

Rutland 

St;  Albans . . . 
St.Johnsbury 

(town ) 

St.  johna^ 
bury 
(village) 
"VIRGINIA. 
Alexandria. . .      15,329 
Bristol.  ...:;■     6,247 
Charl'tesville'    6,765 
Clifton  Forge 

OanviU* 

Fred'lcksburg 

Hampton 

Lynchburg. . . 
N'port  News. 
Norfolk .... 
Petersburg. . . 
Portsaiouth. . 


7.522 
25,580 

8,925 
92,777 


8,698 

6,211 

7,541 

6,517 
20,468 
6,450 
7,356 
6,207 
13,546 
6,381 

.    8,498 


',s,m 


5.748 
19,020 
5,87+ 
5,505 
29,494 
20,205 
67,452 
24,12r 
33,190 
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INCORPORATED  PLACES  OF  5.000  OR  MORE   INHABITANTS— CoWlnwed. 


VIRGINIA- 

-Con. 

Rlchmond , . . 

127.628 

Roanoke.  .  . , 

34,87'. 
lO.tiO' 

Staunton 

Suffolk 

7,008 

Winchester.  . 

6.864 

.  WASHINGTON. 

Aberdeen .... 

13,660 

Bellidq^ham. . 

24,298 

Centralla .... 

7,311 

Evrerett 

24,814 

Hoqulam...  . 

8,171 

No.  Yakima.. 

14,082 

Oiympia 

6,996 

Seattle 

237,194 

SpoKane 

104,402 

Tacoma ...    . 

83,743 

Vancouver. . 

9,300 

Walla  Walla 

19,364 

WEST    VIRGINIA. 
Blueneld  11,188 

Charleston  .       22,996 


W.VIRGINIA— Con. 


Clarksburg.  . 

Elklns 

Fairmont .... 
Grafton. .  .<  . 
Huntington... 
Martinsburg. 
Morgan  town. 
.MoundsvUle.. 
ParKersburg.. 
Wheeling 


9.201 
5.260 
9,711 
7.563 
31.161 
10,698 
9.150 
8.918 
17.842 
41.641 


WISCONSIN.' 


Antigo". 

Appleton .... 

Ashland 

Baraboo-. 

Beaver  Dam . 

Beloit 

C  h  i  p  p  e  wa 

Falls 

Eau  Claire. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Grand  Rapids 


7.196 

16,773 

11,594 

6,324 

6.758 

15,125 

8.893 
18,310 
18,797 

6,521 


WISCONSIN- 

Green  Bay. . 

Janesville. . . 

Kenosha.  .  . 

La  Crosse.  . 

Madison.  .  . 

Manitowoc. 

Marinette.  . 

Marshfield. . 

Menaslia .  . . 

Menomonle.. 

Merrill 

Milwaukee.. 

Neenah .... 

Oconto 

Oshkosh .... 

Portage.  . . . 

Racine .... 

Rhlnelander. 

Sheboygan  . 

So.  Milwau- 
kee   

Steven 
Point 


—Con 

25.236 

13.894 

21.371 

30,417 

25.531 

13,027 

14,610 

5,783 

6,081 

5,036 

8,689 

373,857 

5,734 

5,629 

33,062 

5,440 

38,002 

5,637 

26,398 

6,092 

8,692 


WISCONSIN —  Con. 

Superior 40,384 

Watertown.  .       8,829 
Waukesha . . .       8,740 

Wausau 16,560 

WestAllis...       6,645 

WYOMING. 

Cheyenne . . .       9,661 
Rock  Springs       5,699 

Sheridan 8,906 

Laramie  with  8,237 
pop.  by  the  U.  S. 
Census  in  1910  had 
4,962  inhabitants  in 
1915.  according  to  the 
State  Cenaua. 

PORTO  RICO. 


Aguadilla . . 
Arecibo.  .  . 
Bayamon . . 
Caguas . . . . 
Fajardo . . . 


6.135 
9.612 
5.272 
10,354 
6,086 


PORTO  RlCO-Con. 

Guayama. ...  8,321 

Humacao....  5.159 

Mayaguez...  16,563 

Ponce 35,005 

San  Juan 48,716 

Yauco......  6,589 

HAWAII     (1917.) 
(Estimates  of  Terri- 
torial Government.) 


Ewa 

Hamakua .  . . 
Honolulu. . . . 

Koloa 

Makawao .  .  . 
North  Hiio.  . 
North  Kohala 

Puna 

South  Hilo. . 

Waialua 

Wailuku .... 
Waimea 


14.627 
9.037 

52,183 
5.769- 
8.855 

12.941 
5.398 
6,834 
9,604 
6.770 

11.742 
8,195 


CAUSES    OF    DEATH    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(By  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.)  . 

The  following  table  shows,  for  the  death-registration  area  in  continental  United  States  In  1917.  the 
total  number  of  deaths  and  the  death  rate,  by  leading  causes,  together  with  the  percentage  which  each 
cause  contributed  to  the  total: 


Cause. 


All  causes 

Organic  dis.  of  heart 

Pneumonia  (all  forms) .... 
Tuberculosis  (all  forms).. . 

Tuber,  of  lungs 

Tuber,  mening 

Other  forms  of  tuber.,. . 
External  causes 

Accidental  fails 

Suicide 

Railroad  accid.  and  inj.. 

Burns  (excl.  due  conflag) 

Auto,  accid.  and  inj 

Homicide '. . . . 

Accidental  drowning . .  . 

Accid.  absorp  delet.  gas. 

Mine  accid.  and  inj  ... . 

Inj.  by  veh.  other  than 
cars  and  autos 

Street-car  accid.  and  inj . 

Machinery  accid.  and  Inj 

Effects   of   heat    (other 
than  bums) 

Other  extern,  causes. . .  . 
Acute  nephr..  Bright's  dls 
Cerelsral  hemorrh.  (apop.) 


R'te  per 

PerCt. 

Number 

100,000 

of 

Pop. 

Total. 

1,068.932 

1.419  4 

100  0 

115,337 

153  2 

10  8 

112,821 

149.8 

10  5 

110.285 

146  4 

10  3 

97.047 

128  9 

9   1 

6.092 

8   1 

0.6 

7.146 

9.5 

0  7 

81,953 

108.8 

7.7 

11.114 

14  8 

1  0 

10.056 

13  4 

0  9 

8.649 

11  5 

0.8 

6,830 

9  1 

0'6 

6.724 

8.9 

0  6 

5.781 

7  7 

0  5 

5,550 

7.4 

0  5 

3,375 

4  5 

0  3 

2,623 

3  5 

0  2 

2,326 

3   1 

0  2 

2,277 

3  0 

0.2 

2,112 

2.8 

0  2  1 

1,964 

2.6 

0  2 

12,572 

16  7 

1  2 

80,912 

107.4 

7  6 

62,431 

82.9 

5.9 

Cause. 


Cancer 

Diarrhoea  and  enteritis. .  . 
Congen.  debll.  and  raallor.. 

Arterial  diseases,  etc 

Influenza 

Diabetes 

Diphtheria 

Bronchitis 

Measles 

Typhoid  fever 

Appendicitis  and  typhlitis. 
Reap.  dis.  other  than  pneu 

and  bron 

Hernia  and  intest.  obstr.  . 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

Whooping  cough 

Puerp.   aCfect.   other  than 

septicaemia 

Meningitis 

Puerperal  septicaemia. . . . 

I  Rheumatism 

Scarlet  fever 

Erysipelas 

Malaria , . 

All  other  defined  causes. . . 
Unknown  or  ill-deflned .  .  . 


R'te  pen 

Number. 

100.000 

Pop. 

61.452 

81  6 

59.504 

79  0 

56.973 

75  7 

19.055 

25.3 

12.974 

17.2 

12.750 

16  9 

12,453 

16.5 

12,311 

16.3 

10.745 

14.3 

10,113 

13  4 

9.429 

12  5 

9,238 

12.3 

8,677 

11.5 

8.569 

11.4 

7.837 

10  4 

7.317 

9.7 

6,890 

9.1 

6,211 

6.9 

4,456 

5  9 

3,141 

4  2 

2,866 

3.8 

2,387 

3  2 

147,235 

195  5 

13.610 

18.1 

of 
Total. 


5.8 
5.6 
5.3 
1.8 


1.0 
0.9 
0.9 

.  0.9 
0.8 
0.8 
0.7 

0.7 
0.6 
0.5 
0.4 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
13  8 
1.3 


The  death-registration  area  of  the  United  States  in  1917  comprised  27  States, 
and  43  cities  in  non-registration  States,  with  a  total  estimated  population  of  75,000, 
ot  the  estimated  population  of  the  United  States. 


the  District  of  Columbia, 
,000  or  about  73  per  cent. 


BIRTHS.  AND  INFANT  MORTALITY  IN  U.  S.  IN  1917. 


( 

By  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Data  cover  registration  area.) 

AREA. 

Number. 

of 

Births. 

Excess 

Births 

Over 

Deaths. 

Deaths 

Under 

1  yr.  per 

1000  live 

Births. 

Area. 

Number. 

of 

Births. 

Excess 

Births 

Over 

Deaths. 

Deaths 

Under 

1  yr.  per 

1000  live 

Births. 

:   ■  ■    1      ' 

Reglstratlou  ai^ea,  total 
White..... 

1.353.792 

1.280.288 

73.504 

37.481 
63.144 
38.60i 
61,098 
16,651 
33,963 
27,519 
6.444 
95.673 
89.159 
54.795 

Per  cent. 
74  4 

79  8 
14  9 

80  0 
68  9 
87.0 

88  5 
42  7 
44.9 
60.1 

3  h 
68.8 

89  2 
129.1 

93  8 

90  5 

150  7 

98  8 
85.8 
77  5 

87  1 
93  3 

119  9 

100  9 

201  0 

97  9 

88  3 
67.4 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

9,569 

246,019 

76,290 

52,850 

23.440 

'120.949 

222i505 

15.286 

13,630 

7,553 

60,753 

41.924 

18.829 

23.464 

59.124 

Per  cent. 

.28.3 

69,8 

124.6 

158  2 

.        73.6 

r.  ,57.2 

„     :73.6 

60.7 

195  3 

38.1 

92  7 

132.7 

39  4 

98  3 

103.0 

109.6 
91.4 

Colored, ..:,..  ..^,;... 
RegUtraitdn  Static. 

North  Carolina 

White 

99.6 
84  8 

Connecticut. . ..... . . . 

Colored 

133.1 

Indiana . . . . 

Ohio 

92.1 

Kansas. ............. 

Kentucky. .'. .' 

Pennsylvania 

lU.O 
107  5 

Maine 

Utah 

69.4 

Maryland 

Vermont 

85.0 

White  

Virginia 

97.8 

Colored 

White 

80.4 

Massachusetts 

Colored 

136.5 

Michigan 

69.3 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

77.8 

,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Literary  Career. 
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DEATH    RATE    IN    UNITED    STATES    REGISTRATION    AREA.    1000-1917. 

(By  the  United  States  Census  Bureau .) 


Year. 

Popular 
Uon. 

Deaths 

Per 
1,000 
Pop. 

Year. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Deaths 

Per 
1,000 
Pop. 

Year. 

Popular 
tlon. 

Deaths 

Per 
1,000 
Pop. 

1900.. 

1901... 

1902... 

1903  . 

1904  . 
1905... 

30,765,618 
31,370,952 
32,029,815 
32,701,083 
33,345,163 
34,052,201 

539,939 
518,207 
508,640 
524,415 
551,354 
545,533 

'17  6 
16.5 
15.9 
16.0 
16.5 
16.0 

1906... 
1907... 
1908..  . 
1909... 
1910... 
1911... 

41.983,419 
43,016,990 
46.789,913 
50,870,518 
53,843,896 
59.275,977 

658,105 
687,034 
691,574 
732,538 
805,412 
839,284 

15.7 
16.0 
14  8 
14.4 
15.0 
14.2 

1912... 

1913... 

1914... 

1915. 

1916  .. 

1917... 

60,427,247 
63,298,718 
65,989,295 
67,336,992 
71,621,632 
76,307,906 

838,251 

890,848 

898,059 

.  909,155 

1,001,921 

1,066,942 

13.9 
14.1 
13   6 
13  6 
14.0 
14-2 

The  Registration  States  are:  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin. 

Deaths  (1918),  from  tuberculosis:  Baltimore,  1,273;  BuSalo,  713;  Boston,  1,186:  Chicago,  3,276; 
Cleveland,  1,020;  Los  Angeles,  1,064;  New  Orleans,  1,076;  New  York,  8,779;  Philadelphia,  3,257;  San 
Francisco,  820;  Pittsburgh,  691. 

DECLINE    IN   UNITED    ST.(VrES   BIRTH    RATE. 

The  pirth-registration  area,  established  in  1915,  has  grown  rapidly.  It  comprised,  In  1917,  the  six 
New  England  States,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
had  an  estimated  population  of  55,000,000,  or  about  53  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  total  population  of  the 
United  States  in  that  year.  \ 

The  birth  rate  for  the  entire  1917  registration  area  fell  below  that  for  191.6  by  two-tenths  of  1  per  1  000 
population;  but  the  death  rate  was  less  by  six-tenths  of  1  per  1,000  than  in  1916.  Thus,  the  excess  of  the 
birth  rate  over  the  deatli  rate  for  1917,  which  amounted  to  10.5  per  1,000,  was  somewhat  greater  than  the 
corresponding  excess  for  1916,  10.1  per  1,000,  although  it  fell  slightly  below  that  for  1915,  10.9  per  1,000. 
If  the  birth  and  death  rates  prevailing  In  any  one  of  these  three  years  were  to  remain  unchanged,  and  if  no 
"migration  were  to  take  place  to  or  from  the  area  to  which  they  relate,  the  population  of  the  area  would  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  slightly  more  than  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  a  little  more  than  10  pei  cent,  in  a  decade. 
This  would  be  about  half  the  rate — 21  per  cent. — by  which  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  increased 
between  1900  and  1910. 

LETHARGIC  ENCEPHALITIS,  OR  NEW  SLEEPING  SICKNESS. 
(From  the  March  22,  1919,  Bulletin  of  the  N.  Y.  Health  Dept.) 

There  occurred  in  Great  Britain  in  1918  more  than  200  cases  of  illness  presenting  a  similar  group  of 
symptoms,  thought  sufficiently  distinct  to  justify  suspicion  a  new  malady  might  be  concerned.  Similar 
cases  were  also  reported  in  France,  Italy,  Austria  and  South  America.  The  condition  was  denominated 
"lethargic  encephalitis."  Most  of  the  British  cases  were  reported  In  the  spring  months  when  influenza 
was  ravaging  the  country.  Several  British  authors  thought  there  was  a  connection  between  the  epidemic 
of  Influenza  and  the  cases  reported,  as  most  patients  previously  had  suffered'  from  influenza.  The  symp- 
toms reported  as  "lethargic  encephalitis,"  had  th^y  occurred  in  conjunction  with  distinct  cases  of  polio- 
myelitis, would  have  been  diagnosed  as  the  cephalic  type  of  polio. 

To  learn  to  what  extent  cases  classed  as  "lethargic  encephalitis"  in  this  city,  the  Commissioner  of  Health 
requested  physicians  to  report  the  special  symptoms.  These  are  described  as  ushered  in,  usually,  by  a 
febrile  movement,  and  are:  headache,  drowsiness,  vertigo,  and  asthenia.  So  long  as  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  favorable  the  patient  can  be  aroused.  Tremor,  delirium,  coma,  and  cardiac  and  respiratory  paraly- 
sis supervene  in  some  severe  cases.  A  frequent  manifestation  is  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  cranial 
nerves,  and  disturbances  of  vision.  Some  of  the  attacks  resemble  tubercular  meningitis.  Examinations 
of  the  spinal  fluid  show  findings  similar  to  those  in  poliomyelitis:  slight  to  marked  increase  in  mononuclear 
cells,  albumin,  and  globulin.    The  blood  leucocytes  are  practically  normal  in  number  and  variety. 
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-ESTIMATED    POPULATION    JUNE    30,     1917. 

(By   the  Territorial   Government ) 
The  estimated  population,  including  that  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  on  June  30.  1917,  was  250,627,  an 
increase  of  58,718  or  30  59  per  cent,  since  the  Census  of  1910.     The  estimated  population  of  Honolulu,  the 
capital  of  the  Territory,  is  71,950. 


Races. 

Census 
1910. 

Estim'td 
1917. 

Races. 

Census 
1910. 

Estim'td 
1917 

Races. 

Census 
1910. 

Estim'td 
1917. 

Hawaiian 

Part  Hawaiian. 
Portuguese  . . . 
Spanish 

26,041 

12,506 

22,303 

1.990 

23,450 

15,850 

23,990 

2,920 

POrto  Rican... 
Oth.  Caucasian 

Chinese 

Japanese 

4,890 
14,867 
21,674 
79.674 

5,240 

30,118 

22,100 

102,479 

Filipinos..... . 

All  others 

Total...- 

{     7.964 

19,100 
5.380 

191,909 

250,627 

SIR    WALTER    SCOTT'S    LITERARY    CAREER. 

Born  in  Edinburgh,  August  15,  1771;  becomes  a  high  school  boy.  Edinburgh,  in  October,  1778;  enters 
Edinburgh  College  in  November,  1783;  severe  illness;  apprenticeship  to  his  father,  1786-1791;  resumes 
attendance  at  college,  1790-1791;  called  to  the  Scotch  bar,  July,  1792;  translates  ballads  of  "Lenore  and 
the  Wild  Huntsman,"  1796;  refused  by  Miss  Belsches  of  Invermay,  Autumn  of  1796;  publishes  translations 
from  the  German  of  Burger— "William  and  Helen"  and  the  "Wild  Huntsman,"  &c.,  October.  1796 ;_appoin ted 
Quartermaster  of  the  Edinburgh  Volunteer  Cavalry,  Spring  of  1797;  married  to  Miss  Carpenter  at  Carlisle. 
D^emberv  1797;  publication  of  the  "Border  Minstrelsy,"  1802-1803;  publication  of. the  "Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,":  January ;;,t805;  "Waverley"  begun  and  laid  aside,  1805;  appointment  as  Cleric  of  Session,  March, 
1806;  "Marfiilon"  ptu>llshed  February,  1808;  partnership  with  John  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  1808;  publication 
of  the  "Lady.'bf  the  liake,"  1810;  "Waverley"' resumed  and  again  laid  aside,  1810;  purchase  of  Abbotsford. 
1811;  publication  of  "Rokeby,"  December,l  812;  publication  of  the  "Bridal  of  Triermaln","!  813 '.publication 
of  "Waverley,"  1814;  pnblication  of  the  "Lord  of  the  Isles,"  January  1815;  "Guy  Mannorlng,"  February, 
1815;  publication  of  .the  "Antiquary,"  May,  1816;  publication  of  "Rob  Roy,"  1817:  publication  of  the 
"Heart  of  MLid-Lolhlaii,"  June,  1818;  visit  of  Prince  Leopold  to  Abbotsford,  1819;  created  a  baronefby 
George  Iv.,  April,  1820;  marriage  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  elder  daughter  to  J.  G.  Lockhart,  April  29,  1820; 
publication  of"St,  Ronan's  Well."  1823:  Abbotsford  completed,  1824;  catastrophe  of  his  aSairs,  in  the 
downfall  of  the  three'  houses  of  Hurst  and  Robinspn,  Constable,  and  Ballantvne,  January,  1826;. leaves 
No,  39  North  Castle  Street,  March,  1826;  death  of  Lady  Scott,  May,  1826;  avowal  as  author  of  "Waverley," 
Ac,  1827;  publication  of  the  "Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  1828;  publication  of  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  third 
series,  1830;  publication  of  his  last  novels,  and  departure  for  Italy,  1831;  death  at  Abbotsford;  burial  at 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  September  26,  1832. 
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Six  Cripples  to  Every  X, 000  Inhabitants. 


YELLOW    FEVER    EPIDEMICS    IN    UNITED    STATES    SINCE    1609. 

(Only  those  with  25  or  more  latalltles  are  Included.) 


Alabama— Mobile:  (1819)  274;  (1829)  130;  (1837) 
350;    (1839)    650;   (1842)    60;   (1843)    240;   (1847) 

k  76;  (1848)  75;  (1849)  50;  (1853)  1.151;  (1855)  30; 

,  (1873)  102— Montgomery:  (1853)  35;  (1854)  45; 
(1873)  27— Selma:  (1853)  32. 

Connecticut — New  London:  (1798)  81. 
Delaware — Wilmington:  (1798)  200;   (1802)  86. 
Florida — Pensacola:      (1765)  "  125;      (1822)      257; 
(1867)  34;  (1873)  123— St.  Augustine:  (1821)  140; 

(1841)  26— Fortugas:  (1867)  38. 

Georgia — Saint     Mary's:     (1808)     84 — Savannah: 

(1854)   580; 
IiOUlsiANA — Baton     Rouge:     (1822)      60 — Clinton: 

(1853)  75 — Donaldson:  (1839)  30 — New  Orleans:" 
,    (1817)  800:  (1818)  116;  (1819)  2.190;  (1822)  239; 

(1824)    108;    (1825)   49;   (1827)    109;   (1828)    130; 

(1829)   215;   (1830)    117:   (1833)   210;    (1834)   95; 

(1835)   284;   (1837)   442;   (1839)   452;   (1841)   594; 

(1842)  211;  (1843)  487;  (1844)  148;  (1846)  J60; 
(1847)  2.269;  (1848)  850;  (1849)  737;  (1852)  415; 
(1853)  7.970;  (1854)  2.423;  (1855)  2,670;  (1856) 
74;  (1857)  199;  (1858)  3,889;  (1867)  3,093;  (1870) 
587;  (1871)  55;  (1872)  40;  (1873)  225— Paterson- 
vlHe:  (1853)  45— Shreveport:  (1873)  759—  Thibo- 
deauK:   (1853)    160. 

Massachusetts — Boston:'  (1798)  200;   (1802)  60 — 

Nantucket:  (1763) -259. 
Migsissippi— Natchez:     (1819)     180;     (1823)     312; 

11825)   150;  (1829)  90;  (1837)  280;   (1839)  235— 

Washington:  (1825)  52. 
Missouri — New  Design:  (1797)  57. 
New  Hampshire — Portsmouth:  (1798)   100. 


New  York — Albany:  (1746)  45 — Broolclyn:  (1809) 
40 — Governor's  Island:  (1870)  49 — New  York: 
(1702)  570;  (1743)  217;  (1795)  730;  (1798)  2,080: 
(1799)  76;  (1803)  650;  (1805)  340;  (1819)  37; 
(1822)  230 — Stapletpn  and  TompklnsvUle:  (1856) 
25. 

North  Carolina — Beaufort:  (1864)  68 — Newborn: 
(1864)    700— Wilmington:    (1862)    446. 

Pennsylvania — Chester:  (1798)  50 — Philadelphia: 
(1609)  220;  (1741)  250;  (1793)  4,041;  (1797)  1,300; 
(1798)  3.500;  (1799)  1.000;  (1802)  307;  (1803) 
195;   (1805)  350;  (1820)  83;  (1853)   128. 

Rhode  Island — Providence:   (1795)   45;   (1797)  45. 

South  Carolina — Charleston:  (1732)  10;  (1799) 
239;  (1800)  184;  (1802)  96;  (1804)  148;  (1807) 
162;  (1817)  272;  (1819)  177;  (1824)  235;  (1827) 
64;  (1828)  26;  (1830)  30;  (1834)  49;  (1835)  25;  ' 
(1838)  351;  (1839)  134;  (1840)  22;  (1849)  125;— 
(1852)  310;  (1854)  627;  (1856)  211;  (1858)  717; 
(1871)  213. 

Tennessee — NIemphls:    (1873)    1.244. 

Texas— Alley tbn:  (1867)  45— Brenham:  (1867)  120 
—Brownsville:  (1853)  50;  (1858)  41—  Calvert: 
(1867)  250—  Chapel  Hill:  (1867)  123—  Columbia: 
(1833)  132— Goliad:  (1867)  23— Galveston:  (1839) 
250;  (1844)  400;  (1847)  200;  (1853)  536;  (1854) 
404;  (1858)  344;  (1859)  182;  (1864)  259;  (1867) 
1.150 — Hempstead:  (1867)  151 — Huntsville:  (1867) 
130 — Indianola:  (1867)  80 — La  Grange:  (1867) 
200 — Matagorda:  (1862)  120 —  Navasota:  (1867) 
154— Rio  Grande  City:  (1867)  150— Victoria: 
(1867)  200 — Alexandria:  (1803)  200. 

Virginia— Norlolk:  (1800)  260— Portsmouth:  (1855) 
1.000. 


SIX    CRIPPLES    TO    EVERY    1,000    INHABITANTS. 

Taking  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  a  typical  American  city,  the  Welfare  Federation  there  made  a  cripple  survey, 
recently,  and  found  4,186  out  of  an  estimated  population  of  674,073 — or  six  cripples  to  each  1,(500  inhabi- 
tants.    Of  the  4,186  cripples,  2,638  were  males  and  1,548  were  females.     - 


Age  AT  Occurrence  op 
Disability. 

Number . 

Per  cent 

Nature  op  Disability. 

Number . 

Per  cent. 

Births  to  4  years 

1.400 
352 
294 
252 
250 
269 
216 

a79 

188 
182 
161 
133 
27» 
47 

34 
8 
7 
6 
6 
6 
5 
4 
5 
4 
4 
3 
7 
1 

Loss  of  one  hand  or  arm 

Loss  of  both  hands  or  arms .... 

Defect  of  one  hand  or  arm 

Defect  of  both  hands  or  arms 

Loss  of  one  foot  or  leg 

188 

6 

499 

42 

466 

27 

1,546 

365 

332 

199 

6 

67 

443 

4  5 

6  to  9  years 

.1 

10  to  14  years 

11.9 

15  to  19  years 

1  0 

20  to  24  years 

11   1 

25  to  29  years   '. 

Loss  of  both  feet  or  legs    ....... 

Defect  of  one  foot  or  leg 

Defect  of  both  feet  or  legs 

Loss' or  def.  of  1  or  both  arms  and 

1  or  both  legs 

Deformity  of  body 

.6 

30  to  34  years 

37.0 

36  to  39  years   

8.7 

40  to  44  years .' 

45  to  49  years 

7  9 

50  to  54  vears   

4.8 

55  to  69  years 

Paralysis  of  body 

Not  classified 

1 

1.6 

Not  stated 

Dlsab.  of  legs  or  arms,  or  of  both, 
and  of  hodv 

10  6 

Total 

4.186 

100 

Total 

4,186 

-100.0    _ 

BIRTH,  DEATH,  AND  INFANT  MORTALITY  RATES  IN  N.  Y.  STATE.  ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 

N.  Y.  CITY,  AND  FOREIGN  CITIES,  1918. 


LOCALITIES. 


New  York  State. 
Engl,  and  Wales 
New  York  City . 
London.  -,.  i. . . . 
Edinburgh.-.  '\'.  . 
Glasgow,-.-..'.  . '. . 
Dublin .  i. . .' .-.. . .. 
Belfast . .:.  i . .  .'.< 
Calcutta',  :\ .  ( . . 
Bomb^y.'i.'  i.]i . . 
Madras . .  ^ ;  .\  . . 
Paris.  .  .•...-... 


Popula- 
tion. 


10,681,.667 

6',8y2.l43 
4,026,901 
'  333,200 
,1,114,100 
:  .399.000 
:  393,000 
i  896,067 
'  ft79,445 
S18,660 
2,847,229 


B'thS 


D'ths 


(Excluding 
StUl-births) 


242,176 

662.773 

138,043 

70,976 

4,829 

23,523 

9,763 

9.282 


21,647 
19,729 
30,426 


192,438 

611,991 

98,120 

74,623 

5,090 

18,364 

9,397 

8,920 

31,010 

57,788 

30,936 

49,936 


ANL  .Rates 


22  7 
17  7 

23  5 
16  1 
14  5 

21  2 

24  5 
33  6 

22  i 
38  0 
10  7 


18  0 

17  6 
16  7 

18  9 
!.■>  3 

16  5 
23  5 
22  7 
34  6 
59  0 
59  7 

17  5 


97 
97 
92 
107 
94 
113 
138 
144 


LOCALITIES. 


Amsterdam. 
Copenhagen . 
Stockholm . . 
Gothenburg . 
Christlanla.  . 

Berlin 

Hamburg.. . . 

Leipsig 

Dresden 

Breslau 

Vienna 


Popula- 
tion. 


643,502 

539,000 

413,163 

196,943 

259,627 

1,726,069 

1,050,300 

676,289 

676,639 

493,393 

2,293,540 


B'tha    D'ths 


(Excluding 
Still-births) 


13,628 

11,663 

5,950 

5,109 
19,752 
9,461 
6,301 
5,912 
7,199 
18,514 


10,1'36 

7,509 

6,447 

3,119 

3,716 

33,092 

.21,784 

10,742 

10,27^ 

14,212 

50,730 

,  .g.'l' 


Anl  .Rates 


21  2 
21  7 
14  4 

2d  i 
114 
9  2 
95 
10  3 
14  9 
81 


15  7 

13  9 
15  6 

15  8 

14  6 
19  2 

21  2 

16  2 

17  8 
29  4 

22  1 


These  figures.  In  so  far  as  they  relate  to  England  and  Wales  and  foreign  cities,  are  based  upon  data  In 
the  Registrar-General's  returns  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1918.  For  the  cities  of  Christianla,  Hamburg, 
Leipzig,  and  Breslau  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  are  for  51  weeks  only;  allowance  for  this  fact  has  been 
made  in  the  computation  of  the  annual  birth  and  death  rates  so  that  their  comparability  with  similar  rates 
for  the  otker  localities  is  not  impaired.  Rates  of  births,  deaths  (all  causes,  and  from  Influenza)  are  per  1,000 
persons  living;  infant  mortality  rate  represents  the  ratio  of  deatlis  under  1  year  of  age  to  1,000  living  births. 
The  figures  for  London  refer  to  the  civilian  population  only. 
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DEATHS,    DEATH    RATeS,    AND    INFANT    MORTALITY,    CITSES    IH    U.    S. 

(Compiled  by  the  New  York  Milk  Committee.     Infant  death  rat€  is  per  1,000  hving  births.    General  death 

rate  Is  per  1,000  popuiatlon.J 


tn 

City. 

Total 

Deaths 
1917. 

Total 
Deaths 
1918. 

Gen. 
Death 
Rate, 
1917. 

Gen. 
Death 
Rate, 
1918. 

Deaths 

Under 

1  Year. 

iNP'T.  Mortal.  Rate 

d 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1 

City  of  New  York .  .  . 

78,575 

98,119 

13.7 

16.7 

12,818 

12,568 

12,657 

93  1 

88  8 

91.7 

Man.  Boro,  N.  Y.  C. 

36,054 

43,410 

13  4 

15.9 

6,235 

6,789 

5,710 

102.2 

94  0 

96.1 

2 

Chicago.  lU 

38,055 

44,605 

14.9 

17  2 

6,907 

6,665 

6,636 

111.9 

106.4 

104  3 

B'klyn  Boro,  N.Y.C.. 

26,933 

34,404 

13  6 

17  0 

4,272 

4,286 

4,479 

87.9 

84.9 

90  4 

3 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

29,681 

42,925 

17   1 

24  3 

4,155 

4,617 

5,366 

101.0 

110.0 

126.0 

4 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

11,62& 

13,748 

14.17 

16  7 

1,272  . 

1,168 

1,382 

89.4 

79.7 

94  5 

5 

Boston,  Mass 

12,728 

17,445 

16.4 

22  2 

2,055 

1,965 

2,291 

104  9 

98  9 

114.9 

6 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

10,848 

13,061 

15  7 

16.1 

2,034 

2,213 

2,010 

107  0 

104.9 

95.4 

7 

Baltimore,  Md 

11,364 

16,031 

19.11 

25  7 

1,783 

1,783 

2,259 

118.2 

119.3 

147  8 

8 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

10,657 

15,219 

18.1 

25.6 

1,874 

1,944 

2,003 

113  8 

116  2 

122.5 

9 

Detroit,  Mich 

11,758 

12,913 

14  2 

14  3 

2,732 

2,722 

2,720 

112  8 

103  6 

100.7 

Bronx  Boro,  N.Y.C.. . 

8,238 

10,859 

13  7 

17  4 

1,197 

1,342 

1,302 

74.1 

79.4 

77  3 

10 

BuHalo,  N.  Y 

7,559 

9,938 

14.21 

20  8 

1,488 

1,398 

1,698 

113  9 

103  7 

121   5 

11 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . . 

7,154 

10,039 

14.3 

20  1 

601 

588 

484 

79.4 

73  6 

57  2 

12 

Milwaukee,  Wis ..... 

5,453 

6,598 

12.4 

14.8 

1,247 

1,104 

1,223 

113  2 

98  5 

108  2 

13 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

6,833 

8,754 

16  5 

20  9 

732 

688 

821 

97  6 

87.8 

104  1 

14 

Newark,  N.  J.. ......  . 

6,205 

8,483 

15  3 

19.7 

1,026 

1,038 

1,215 

89.6 

87.8 

104  7 

15 

New  Orleans,  La 

7,519 

9,909 

19  5 

25  5 

778 

875 

957 

96  6 

113  5 

123  3 

16 

Washington,  D.  C .  .  . 

6,687 

9,582 

18  4 

22  9 

765 

708 

912 

105.5 

94.2 

110  9 

17 

Los /Angeles,  Cal 

6,714 

9,407 

12  2 

15  7 

555 

691 

085 

69  4 

82.6 

77  4 

18 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . . 

4,412 

5,415 

11  8 

14.3 

724 

620 

628 

87.9 

72.1 

72  3 

Queens  Boro,  N.Y.C. 

5,603 

7,073 

14  7 

18  0 

885 

920 

884 

93  6 

91.2 

92  9 

19 

Jersey  City,  N.  J .  .  . . 

4,832 

6,127 

15  4 

18.9 

810 

797 

893 

119.9 

113  3 

118  7 

21 

Seattle,  Wash 

2,533 

4,162 

6  9 

275 

296 

362 

57.7 

69  4 

63  4 

22 

Indianapolis,  Ind .... 

4,598 

5,291 

15  3 

if.  6 

487 

572 

607 

86.9 

96.2 

98.5 

23 

Providence,  R.  I 

4,008 

5,222 

15  4 

19.8 

657 

653 

788 

109  6 

102  2 

24 

Louisville,  Ky 

3,904 

5,077 

439 

408 

480 

103.4 

110.5 

lifls 

25 

Rochester,  N.  Y.    ... 

3,979 

4,596 

is  30 

it  3 

586 

584 

635 

86  0 

84  0 

93  4 

26 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

2,725 

3,09.5 

12.9 

356 

377 

446 

67.8 

73  3 

86.4 

27 

Denver,  Col 

3,236 

5,200 

i2d 

19.3 

293 

325 

408 

84  3 

85.6 

107  3 

28 

Portland,  Ore 

2,427 

3,540 

221 

254 

339 

65.1 

62  8 

71.7 

29 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

3,386 

4,262 

is. 3 

is'g 

390 

385 

4i7 

89  0 

86  8 

98.9 

30 

3,569 

4,046 

17  66 

15  4 

594 

540 

520 

111.5 

95  6 

94. S 

31 

Atlanta,  Ga 

2,i99 

3,666 
3,219 

io'e 

18.2 
11  3 

340 
200 

411 
249 

372 

274 

117  5 
65.1 

147  1 
70  9 

125  4 

32 

Oakland,  Cal 

72  7 

34 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

2,428 

3,441 

16  4 

21.3 

381 

428 

511 

98  9 

101  9 

117.4 

35 

Now  Haven,  Conn.. . 

2,600 

3,347 

16  25 

20  3 

446 

441 

445 

89  4 

83  3 

89  5 

36 

Birmingham,  Ala.  . . 

3,841 

4,35  i 

21  3 

20  9 

368 

650 

480 

110.8 

147  5 

133  5 

37 

Memphis,  Tenn 

2,958 

3,563 

18.0 

22.2 

263 

344 

293 

116.8 

145  7 

146  0 

38 

Scranton,  Pa 

2,244 

3,092 

328 

475 

448 

85.9 

544  6 

144  3 

39 

Richmond,  Va 

2,936 

3,823 

isis 

23.8 

533 

516 

563 

136  3 

134  5 

146  3 

40 

Paterson,  N.J 

1,898 

2,031 

13  5 

15.6 

310 

261 

285 

107  5 

81  4 

124  8 

41 

Omaha,  Neb 

2,324 

3,540 

230 

220 

348 

61  8 

69  2 

86.9 

42 

Fall  River,  Mass 

2,117 

2,858 

i6;64 

27!7 

653 

606 

645 

163  2 

163  8 

161.3 

43 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. . 

2,223 

2,555 

14  7 

17.8 

303 

306' 

278 

98  4 

93  8 

84.0 

44 

1,897 

1,901 

14  0 

14  1 

232 

254 

219 

74  3 

•83  5 

70.8 

46 

Lowell,  Mass 

1,938 

2,473 

17.95 

22.9 

483 

459 

525 

141  7 

138  9 

159.1 

48 

Spokane,  Wash 

1,164 

1,534 

112 

132 

172 

57  7 

63  2 

79.4 

49 

Bridgeport,  Conn  .    . 

2,202 

2,991 

i2'.8 

Hi 

445 

454 

491 

95.5 

88  3 

99.6 

50 

Albany,  N.  Y 

2,032 

2,560 

18.3 

22.7 

221 

233 

251 

96  9 

103.2 

107.4 

61 

Hartford,  Conn. .   .  . 

2,591 

3,120 

18  33 

19.1 

397 

441 

515 

101   1 
124.8 

104.0 

109.6 

62 

Trenton,  N.  J 

2,388 

3,366 

23.1 

32.6 

464 

430 

455 

113.4 

134.8 

63 

New  Bedford,  Mass. . 

1,785 

2,905 

16.1 

24.3 

485 

495 

760 

132  8 

130  5 

184  4 

65 

Reading,  Pa 

1,732 

2,430 

12.8 

18.3 

446 

397 

533 

174.8 

156  5 

202  9 

67 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

1,390 

1,821 

11.1 

14.5 

235 

205 

213 

80  7 

68.0 

63  3 

58 

Dallas,  TeJcas 

2,359 

15  6 

208 

198- 

257 

89.3 

87  3 

110  8 

59 

Lynn,  Mass. .  .* 

1,260 
1,865 

1,818 
2,555 

i2.3 
15  93 

17.1 
20  5 

187 
311 

171 
325 

176 
407 

84.2 
90.1 

77.1 
87.8 

76  8 

60 

Springfield,  Mass .... 

100.0 

Rich.  Boro,  N.  Y.  C. . 

1,747 

2,373 

17.5 

23.3 

229 

231 

282 

93  6 

91.2 

105.1 

63 

Lawrence,  Mass 

1,397 

2,043 

13.9 

324 

359 

416 

111.6 

123.0 

148.2 

66 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

1,200 

1,581 

12  6 

i6;2 

224 

210 

241 

89.6 

84  4 

104.8 

68 

Houston,  Texas 

1,700 

2,379 

.... 

209 

185 

237 

127 . 1 

92  1 

99.4 

69 

Duluth,  Minn 

1,246 

1.505 

.   .   •   . 

296 

207 

.... 

130  8 

86.0 

70 

St.  Joseph,  Mo .... 

1,350 

1,899 

ii.2 

135 

173 

WO  0 

128.4 

71 

Somervllle,  Mass 

1,067 

1,533 

11.7 

ieis 

■i32 

136 

188 

67 !  6 

66.7' 

72 

Troy.  N.  Y..., ....... 

1,653 

2,121 

20.66 

26.5 

127 

201 

212 

94.5 

141.3 

143 .3 

73 

Utica,N.  y.. 

1,424 

1,976 

17.2 

22.1 

269 

253 

308 

84-. 4 

100.5 

121.2 

74 

Elizabeth;  N.. J..   ... 

1,222 

1,670 

13.53 

18.3 

226 

277 

295 

110.8 

115  ;'7 

75 

Fort  Worthy  Texaa ; . , 

2,008 

■ 

■16.7 

103 

170 

251 

129.5 
^95.7 

166,9 

77 

Schenec^dy.fN.  Y..^. 
Hoboken,,iN..J.. . .:.-;),; 

l',662 

1,613 

i2'.0 

19.1 

166 

230 

233 

77.7 

101  '4 

78 

>  1,014 

1,127 

13.52 

15.0 

133 

176 

174 

Tr.i 

,96.5 

100;5   ■ 

79 

Manchesteri-N.H'.  i'-x' 
EvansviUe,  lia.t .  :. .' 

:  1,298 

1,661 

334 

351 

322 

155.2 

165.9 

138.9 

80 

;  1,242 

1,456 

is  0 

i4:5 

186 

104 

123.5 

•72.2 

81 

Akron,  Ohi*.;..'.- .^.^ii- 

:  2,025 

2,420 

13.5 

15.1 

'337 

397 

481 

84.0 

101'-.  6 

84 

Peoria,  lU, . .;.  J.  •' .'.=  i' 

;   1,247 

1,415 

15.0 

17.0 

138 

139 

126 

167.2 

89;  3 

85 

Erie,  Pa".  ..'.  r.'.:. •.-.'.• 

1,300 
1,153 

1,887 
1,697 

i4!5 

24.2 
21.7 

255 
153 

210 
139 

310 

149 

113.3. 
104.2 

^84. 5' 
'83.0 

111.8 

88 

HarriBburg,-Par.  •. »-.  -. . 

92,1  J 

89 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind»  -i » * 

■  .   987 

1,273 

12.6 

12.7 

108 

114 

148 

62.2 

68.4 

78.7 

91 

Portland,  Maine, ;;. . ; 

'.■, . . . 

1,384 

.... 

21.1 

145 

117 

149 

101.9 

S3. 3 

102.6 

93 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.-... . 

V       . 

,  1,228 

18.6 

121 

96.3 

95 

Jacksonville,  Flai..-.. 

1.545 

2,059 

i9.5 

25.1 

■i29 

'ise 

184 

85  7 

122!  5 

112.6 

95 

Brockton,  Mass 

746 

1,195 

11.0 

17.3 

138 

100 

143 

93.8 

63.9 

93.8 

97 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

925 

1,437 

12.8 

19.5 

231 

233 

276 

94.1 

97.7 

112  3 

99 

Passaic,  N.J 

855 

1,300 

11.4 

18.0 

.      294 

283 

290 

139.2 

118.1 

127.9 
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< 
o 

100 

102 

103 

105 

107 

109 

llU 

1J2 

113 

114 

116 

119 

12] 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

ISO 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

141 

142 

145 

147 

148 

li9 

150 

153 

154 

156 

15fi 

158 

159 

162 

163 

165 

166 

167 

169 

170 

172 

1/3 

174 

177 

178 

179 

180 

181 

183 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

196 

197 

198 

200 

201 

203 

204 

212 

213 

214 

217 

218 

220 

223 

225 

227 

2?9 

230 

232 

236 

234 

23 

238 

2'±0 

2-i2 

252 


Total 

Total 

City. 

Deaths 

Deatiis 

1917. 

1918. 

South  Bend   Ind 

1.081 

Wichita  Kan 

946 

1282 

Altoona  Pa 

813 

Springfield   III 

1.223 

Mobile  Ala     

1  171 

1,433 

Canton   Ohio 

1,002 

1,266 

Binghamton   NY... 

1,100 

1,115 

Lancaster.  Pa 

722 

1.226 

Springfield,  Ohio 

861 

1,040 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. . . 

677 

1  186 

Rockford  111 

723 

1,087 

Sacramento,  Cal 

1220 

1,818 

Maiden  Mass 

681 

846 

Pueblo.  Col 

1,952 

Haverhill.  Mass 

749 

872 

Lincoln.  Neb 

708 

933 

New  Britain,  Conn. . . 

1.114 

Salem,  Mass 

604 

881 

Topeka,  Kan 

742 

948 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

851 

1,030 

Berlceley.  Cal 

478 

693 

Superior,  Wis 

425 

633 

Newtown.  Mass 

514 

751 

San  Diego.  Cal 

1.068 

1,667 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. . . . 

877 

1,079 

El  Paso.  Texas 

2,459 

2,496 

Chester.  Pa 

1,511 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

788 

535 

708 

865 
1,087 

ISlmlra.  N.  Y..... 

744 

865 

Galveston,  Texas. . . . 

684 

874 

Qulncy,  111 

689 

746 

Hamilton.  Ohio 

514 

712 

SprlngBeld,  Mo 

693 

93a 

Lexington,  Ky 

724 

950 

Roanoke,  Va 

655 

874 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

533 

705 

East  Orange,  N.  J... . 

500 

619 

Everett,  Moss 

374 

•      566 

f  ortsmouth.  Va 

, 

855 

Cedar  Rapids  Iowa.. 

473 

707 

Uuincy,  Mass 

,    . 

847 

Chelsea  Mass 

432 

„     624 

Perth  Amboy.  N.  J  . . 

565 

1,035 

Joplin.  Mo 

967 

Jackson.  Mich 

669 

902 

Jamestown.  N.  Y. , . . 

524 

573 

Amsterdam,  N  Y. . . . 

485 

578 

Decatur.  Ill 

480 

ivlt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.. . . 

418 

617 

Lima.  Ohio 

526 

674 

Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. . 

778 

1,026 

Lacrosse,  Wis 

337 

442 

Pasadena  Ohio 

600 

Lynchburg  Va 

525 

788 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.. 

750 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
San  Jose.  Cal 

639 

828 

468 

617 

Lorain,  Ohio 

466 

691 

New  Rochelle  N.  Y.. 

368 

509 

Easton.  Pa ■ 

904 

Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. . 

542 

742 

Norrlstown.  Pa 

495 

660 

Danville.  Ill 

512 
540 

740 
711 

i>Jewburgh,  N.  Y 

Brookline,  Mass 

3S3 

569 

Newport.  R:  I 

481 

463 

Watertown.  N.  Y 

557 

861 

Nashua,  N.  H.. 

499 

666 

Elgin.  Ill 

322 

315 

Kingston   N.  Y...... 

540 

689 

Wilmlngtoni  N  C... 

830 

Ogden.Utah 

385 

603 

Madison,  W.is.. ....... 

Chicopee.  Miiss. ..'... 

410 

636 

425 

615 

BatUe  .Creeli^.TVIich.. . 
Stamford.  Cow .  .... 

t   .   •   • 

738 

,    , 

475 

Fort  Smitlu  Ark... .. 

479 

608 

Alameda,  Cai>.> . . . . . 

291 

419 

Cumberlajid,  Md.;. . . 

314 

578 

Montclaii',  N.J 

296 

3''9 

Concord,  N.  H..... .  . 

490 

684 

Burlington   Vt 

415 

697 

Raleigh,  N,  C 

5''6 

7-53 

Boise  Idaho 

199 

36/ 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D 

298 

384 

Reno.  Nev 

239 

287 

Gen 
Death 
Rale 
J917 


19  8 
14  0 
19  7 

ie'i 
11.4 
13  1 

ii!5 

ii  4 
11.8 


15  2 
19  61 
7  3 
9.0 
11.53 
11.6 


10  7 
13  6 
16.9 


12.43 

14.7 

17.0 

14.4 

16  4 

11.5 

10.6 

iiii 

'8  9 
13.4 


13  0 
13  7 

i6'4 

10  8 
15  56 

9.0 

i4!9 

11  1 

12  0 
10.9 

is'.s 

12.  Oi 

i9!4 

12  4 

13  02 
20  7 
16.6 
12  6 
16.7 

ii'e 
14 '.i 


10  3 

11.70 
11.2 
14.4 
18  8 

'7'.6 

i4!9 


Gen 

Death 
Rate, 
1918. 


13 

23 

15 

20 

24 

19 

17. 

13 

ie. 

29. 

10 

15 


19 
23 
10. 
10, 
16 
18 
20 


17.4 


11 
20 
18 


14.6 
17.5 


21. 
13, 
14 
14. 
15. 
16, 
12, 
18, 


13. 

16. 
9. 
15. 
12 
18, 
11, 
14, 
23. 
21, 
23, 

ii'. 

15, 

26! 
17. 

25, 
15 

14, 
31, 

ii 

25, 
25, 
18, 

is. 

18 
11 

ii' 

21 
14, 
19, 
27, 

■7' 
18 


Deaths  Under  1  Ybar 


1916 


203 

78 

151 

114 

110 

174 

210 

120 

96 

65 

127 

.  119 

67 

146 

107 

97 

224 

112 

92 

105 

34 

90 

54 

77 

66 

485 

"52 

142 

136 
92 
67 
69 
74 

108 
56 

143 
73 
48 
67 
95 
44 
77 

111 

186 

102 
93 
84 

107 
62 
78 
58 

194 
35 
34 
84 
63 
47 
67 

171 
50 
92 
88 
79 
56 
64 
18 
45 
S7 

106 
28 
46 

108 
48 
36 

154 
48 
85 
60 
20 
80 
32 
28 
80 
73 
27 
40 
15 


1917 


185 

95 

121 

100 

142 

191 

173 

133 

111 

90 

129 

127 

66 

133 

103 

93 

213 

104 

94 

136 

33 

97 

82 

63 

88 

540 

181 

46 

161 

109 

84 

76 

69 

99 

74 

77 

137 

69 

61 

50 

90 

44 

65 

113 

192 

77 

91 

76 

89 

67 

■  60 

76 

203 

31 

17 

83 

55 

31 

36 

115 

66 

94 

90 

111 

63 

55 

24 

47 

85 

90 

34 

44 

130 

65 

57 

141 

36 

97 

86 

17 

58 

35 

38 

61 

80 

29 

36 

21 


19)18 

178 

122 

162 

136 

154 

153 

145 

172 

132 

99 

164 

122 

82 

225 

90 

91 

237 

115 

'  88 

136 

61 

122 

60 

137 

123 

586 

235 

78 

160 

128 

105 

61 

66 

94 

67 

86 

157 

86 

47 

76 

146 

70 

91 

103 

221 

65 

98 

68 

82 

68 

68 

69 

171 

46 

28 

78 

75 

54 

56 

125 

67 

115 

68 

104 

90 

72 

21 

61 

96 

100 

28 

57 

99 

60 

35 

150 

77" 

112 

77 

30 

84 

39 

36 

84 

73 

30 

54 

18 


iNF  T  MORTAL   RATE 


1916.      1917.      1918 


110  5 

65  4 

84  0 

110.9 

102  8 

109  1 

139.3 

97  5 

80.4 

70.1 

99  2 

89.7 

55  8 

89"2 

80-5 

113  9 

99  5 

84  6 

134  8 

'47  8 

119.2 

62  0 

73.1 

70  2 


86.5 

115  6 
107  3 

93  2 
74.7 

117.0 
83.4 

133.0 
78  4 

122  3 
85.5 
62.2 
67.6 

116  6 

72.4 

69.5 

118.1 

93  1 

93  0 
101  6 
106.6 

87;6 
78  7 

131  3 
49  7 
57.8 

112.8 

104  .'7 

94  9 
181   1 

68  3 
119  0 
116  2 
120.0 

86.3 
117 

32 

65 
127 


7 

3 

3 

2 

117  8 

86.1 

100.6 

146.9 

53.6 

45  3 

113.0 

77  8 

65  6 

98  1 
50  9 

113.8 

60.9 

76.7 

125  6 

132.5 

65.8 

99  5 
67.2 


102.8 
70  5 

l67'3 
112.7 

98  0 
107  5 

99  8 
82  5 
92.2 

101.3 
91  3 
52.6 

88;2 
79.5 

101.4 
95.3 
87.6 

143.1 
43.4 

121.9 
89.7 
54.4 
85.4 

108  ;i 

75.2 

129.6 

90.8 

75.1 

96.8 

120.4 

103  3 

107.2 

116.0 

111.7 

83.0 

75.6 

46.5 

96.1 

54;2 
64.7 

107.9 
74.5 
83.8 
88.8 
92.0 
85.2 
55.9 
85  7 

121.3 
42  2 
27.9 

111.6 

ei'o 

70.0 

100.4 

93.2 

140.1 

104.5 

167.7 

83.7 

95  5 

41  2 

69.2 

118.7 

118.4 

91.4 

93  0 

184.4 

61  8 

59.5 

98.1 

52.6 

73.0 

132  8 

40.7 

88  8 

65.8 

97.9 

100  3 

148.1 

98.0 

88.0 

83.7 


94.8 

81.3 

114.2 

105  8 

129  2 

77  0 

94  4 

141  0 


102 

116  3 

123.4 

91.6 

60.2 


73.0 
81.8 

113.3 
98.0 
77.1 

142.1 
66  5 

132.5 
66.6 
91.5 

108  7 

lii'.i 

123.6 

m.z 

107.4 

96.7 

86.1 

87.0 

102.4 

87.2 

122.9 

123.6 

108  2 

53.0 

61.6 

149.1 


67.2 
65.8 

126  7 
80.6 
90.2 
86  6 
86  9 
78.1 
73.6 
69  2 

102  1 
60  8 
43  8 

101 


8 


107.1 
76.5 

125  8 
96  0 

135.1 
83.8 

136.0 

125  9 

117  6 
36  4 
65  8 

125.5 

,122.2 
60.1 

129,0 

132.0 
61.1 
38.1 

103.7 
95.7 
82.8 

112.2 
62  2 

114  3 
71  4 
83.4 

136.8 

141.2 
63.4 

132  0 
72.3 


The  general  death  rate  is  as  reported  by  the  health  oUicer. 
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THE    INFLUENZA    EPIDEMIC. 

The  whole  world  was  overswept  (Oct.,  1918-May,  1919)  by  an  Influenza  epidemic,  wliicli  ravaged  with 
equal  severity  In  all  climes.  The  deaths  from  that  disease.  In  large  American  cities,  from  Sept.  14,  1918. 
to  Jan.  25,  1919.  were  as  follows: 


City. 

Inn. 
Deaths 

CIXT. 

Inn, 
Deaths 

CITY. 

Inn. 

DeatliS 

Ckty. 

Inn. 
Deaths . 

AJbany,  N.  Y... 

671 

Denver 

1,652 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

794 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1,190 

Atlanta,  Ga 

212 

Fall  River.  IJ^Iass. 

823 

Newark,  N.  J    .  . 

2,348 

St.  Louia 

3,206 

Baltimore .  .    .  . 

4,358 

Grand  Rapids     . 

309 

New  Haven .... 

1,0S6 

St.  Paul,  Minn. . 

1,012 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

1,067 

Indianapolis.  .  . 

969 

New  Orleans,  La . 

2,991) 

San  Francisco. .  . 

3,557 

Boston    

5,771 

Jersey  City .  . 

722 

New  York  .  . 

27,362 

Seattle,  Wash . . . 

1,.301 

Buffalo,  N  Y    . 

2,742 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1,962 

Oakland,  Cal.. 
Omaha,  Neb . 

1,039 

Spokane,  Wash.. 

428 

Camb'dge,  Mass. 

653 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

2,969 

1,001 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  . 

989 

Chicago    . 

12,400 

Louisville,  Ky .   . 

1,047 

Philadelphia    . 

14,198 

1  oledo.  Ohio  . .    . 

808 

Cincinnati     .    . . 

1,981 

Lowell,  Mass.  . 

612 

Pittsburgh 

4,972 

Wash'ton,  D.  C  . 

2.892 

Cleveland    .... 

3,918 

Memphis,  Tenn  . 

657 

Portland,  Ore    . 

1,313 

Worceeter,  Mass 

1,145 

Columbus,  Ohio 

825 

Milwaukee,  W  is. 

1,302 

Providence,  R.I 

1,461 

Dayton,  Ohio.  .  . 

676 

Minneapolis.  .  .  . 

1,111 

Richmond.  Va. .  . 

942 

Total 

25,.5()2 

Out  of  304,854  American  Indians,  73,651  got  influenza  (October  1,  1918,  to  March  >3,  1919),  and 
6,270  died.     The  mountain  Indians  were  the  worst  stricken. 

EFFECT  ON  U.  S.  ARMY. 

The  records  of  the  Surgeon  General's  office  show  that  from  Sept.  13,  1918,  to  July  4,  1919,  there  weie 
350,981  cases  of  influenza  reported  among  troops  in  the  United  States.  The  strength  of  command  during  tlie 
period  of  the  epidemic  was  approximately  1.500,000  men.  During  the  same  period  tshere  were  reported 
1,191  deaths  from  influenza,  22,256  deaths  from  pneumonia,  and  156  deaths  from  empyema.  Nearly  all 
the  dea.tiis  resulting  from  influenza  were  reported  as  due  to  pneimaonia,  the  disease  which  so  freqa<-ntly 
complicated  it  It  cannot  be  stated  just  what  part  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  reported  from  pneu- 
monia and  empyema  were  due  primarily  to  influenza.  In  the  same  period  there  were  reported  among 
troops  in  France  11,519  deaths  from  pneumonia,  203  deaths  from  influenza,  and  108  deaths  from  empyema. 
Here  again  the  greater  part  of  the  deaths  charged  to  pneumonia  were  due  primarily  to  Influenza.  The  aver- 
age sti-ength  of  the  American  E.voefiitionar.v  Forces  during  this  period  was  a  little  lees  than  one  and  one- 
half  million  men  These  data  sfr'e  based  on  telegraphic  reports  from  camps  and  siatlons  Id  the  United 
States  and  cablegraphic  reports  fiom  abroad. 

Number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  and  from  influenza,  pneitmonia  (all.  formp),  bronchitis, 

AND  other  respiratory  DISEASES,  JUNE  2,  1918,  TO  FEB.  22,  1919,  AND  FOR  THE  GORRESPOND- 
ING  PERIOD  IN   1917-18,  AND  NUMBER  OF  EXCESS  DEATHS  FROM  THESE  CAUSES  IN 

1918  OVER  1917,  IN  New  York,  London,  Paris,  and  Dublin. 


CITIES. 


New  York. 
London. .  .  . 

Paris 

Dublin 


ALL  Causes. 


1917.       1918.      Excess 


54,871 

41,531 

28,334 

5,117 


74,742 

57,732 

39,102 

8.136 


20,071 

16,201 

10,768 

3,039 


Influenza. 


1917.       1918.      Excess. 


235 

285 

37 

19 


15,151 

12,868 

7,362 

1.022 


14,915 

12,583 

7,325 

1,603 


PMBu.  (ALL  Forms). 


1917. 


6.923 

3,285 

761 

346 


1918.     Excess. 


17,084 
4,467 
U451 
1,045 


10,161 

1,182 

690 

699 


CITIES. 

BRONCHITIS. 

OTHEitt  RESpm.  Diseases. 
Etgept  Tubsrc. 

1917. 

1918. 

E.xcess. 

1917. 

1918. 

Excess. 

London 

3,746 
129 
520 

5,964 
152 
816 

2,218 
23 
296^ 

234 

2,477 

50 

351 

4,646 

31 

117 

Paris 

Dublin 

2,169 
12 

In  letting  the  number  of  excess  deaths  be  represented  by  100  per  cent,  an  algehraie  rather  than  an 
arithmetical  sum  is  tised,  and,  whereas  the  excess  deaths  from  Influenza  and  pneumonia  (all  forms)  are 
represented  by  plus  quantities  the  excess  deaths  from  certain  other  diseases  are  minus  qua.ntJtles.  This 
means  that  the  indicated  death  rates  in  these  latter  diseases  are  below  rather  than  to  actual  excess  of  the 
rates  for  the  comparative  period. 

In  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (Aug.  1  to  Nov.  30,  1918),  out  of  a  population  of  6,116,212,  there  were 
2,616,805  cases  of  influenza,  and  139,471  deaths  from  it.     In  Italy  there  were  800,000  deaths. 

According  to  Registrar  of  Records  W.  H.  Guilfoy,  D.  D..  of  the  N  Y.  City  Dept  of  Health.  Influenza 
raged  there  for  seven  or  eight  weeks,  Dec  ,  1889-Jan.,  1890.  Another  epidemic  occtH-red  in  March,  1891, 
and  since  then  there  have  been  100  to  500  deaths  a  year  at  that  city.  The  age  groups  undci"  15  years  suf- 
fered very  little  from  the  disease.  About  67  per  cent  of  all  influenza  deaths  In  N.  Y.  Cits  were  of  persons 
from  15  to  45  years. 

Deaths  from  influenza  (Oct.  13,  1918.  to  April  5,  1919)  In  certain  cities  were:  London.  15,095;  Liver- 
pool, 2,288:  Dublin,  1,769. 

Deaths  from  influenza  (Sept.  7,  1918,  to  March  15,  1919)8in  other  cities  were:  Parja,  8,143;  Vienna, 
4,037;  Budapest,  3,972;  Stockholm,  1,434;  Copenhagen,  164;  Amsterdam.  1,165;  ChriBtiania.  411;  Cal- 
cutta. India,  4,419;  Madras,  India.  3,394. 


INFLUENZA  AND  PNEUMONIA 

(LOBAR  AND  BRONCHO>.N.  V.,C1'I^ 

Cases  Reported 
1918-19. 

Deaths  1918-19 

Deaths  Corresponding 
PtiiioA  of  Year  Previous 

-'■           -    '■  ■          t 

Influ- 
enza. 

Pneu- 
monia. 

Total 
of  Both 

Influ- 
enza. 

Pneu- 
monia. 

Tota;i 
of  Both. 

Influ- 
enza. 

Pneu- 
monia. 

Total 
of  Both. 

September,  1918 . . . .  .• 

October,  1918 ......'..' 

2,131 
110,903 
16,766 
6,149 
6,256 
3,771 

145,976 

350 
15,230 
4,325 
2,757 
3,417 
1,309 

27.388 

2,481 
126,133 
21,091 
8,906 
9,673 
5.080 

173,364 

114 
8,384 
2,731 

916 
1.967 

761 

14.873 

470 
7,186 
2,669 
1,519 
2,562 
1.065 

15,471 

584 
15,670 
5,400 
2,435 
4,629 
1.826 

30,344 

10 
15 

32 
49 
72 
29 

207 

434 

636 

■    864 

1.144 

1.472 

782 

5,332 

444 
651 

November.  1918; 

December,  1918 

896 
1,193 
1,544 

January.  1919 

Feb.  1-15,  1919 

Total,  Sept.  1,  1918,  to 
Feb.  15,  1919 

811 

5,53a 

174 


Lynchings  in  the  United  States  Since  1885. 


LYNCHINCS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    SINCE    1885. 

(Com:)iIed  for  the  Almanac  by  Mbnroe  N.  Work,  head  of  the  Research  and  Record  division  of  the  Tuskegee 
Normiil  and  Industrial  Institute,  and  editor  of  the  Negro  Year  Book.) 
The  two  tables  that  follow  Include  both  white  and  colored  victims. 

LYNCHINGS  BY  ASCRIBED  CAUSES. 


a 

i 

3 

Veab. 

s 

1 

3  . 

•2-3 

§1 
1% 

13 
O 

4^ 

4^ 

COS 

a 

.   4^ 

<!0 

2 

o 

Ye.ir. 

o 

i 

9  . 

'3  2 
T'  '5. 

a 
o 

II 

si 

■<  o 

GO 

1889 

41 

34 

4 

19 

29 

127 

1905 

34 

4 

15 

4 

2 

7 

66 

1890.  ... 

2.5 

2 

26 

2 

5 

16 

76 

1906  . .  . 

24 

7 

1^ 
13 

14 

1 

1 

4 

67 

1891  

.52 

2 

38 

2 

28 

45 

122 

1907 

20 

7 

11 

4 

1 

7 

63 

1892 

XS 

4 

37 

12 

38 

2 

27 

208 

1908 

30 

10 

14 

6 

4 

3 

19 

86 

1893   . . . 

65 

2 

34 

4 

10 

2 

31 

139 

1909 

28 

12 

3 

18 

1 

3 

5 

70 

1894- 

73 

2 

42 

10 

16 

6 

43 

192 

1910   ... 

38 

6 

16 

8 

2 

2 

2 

74 

1895  

71 

1 

29 

13 

20 

1 

41 

176 

1911 

37 

4 

9 

6 

1 

4 

10 

71 

1896 

42 

9 

29 

6 

14 

22 

122 

1912.  .  , 

139 

4 

1 

1 

14,5 

1897  

f)K 

5 

25 

23 

2 

2 

30 

155 

1913 

20 

11 

5 

5 

2 

1 

8 

.52 

1898 

74 

5 

11 

7 

8 

2 

12 

119 

1914 

30 

H 

6 

1 

1 

6 

52 

1899   . . . 

56 

6 

6 

6 

27 

100 

1915 

26 

10 

11 

9 

3 

10 

59 

1900 

43 

io 

18 

13 

I 

23 

114 

1916   . 

20 

7 

3 

9 

8 

2 

5 

,54 

1901   .  .  . 

48 

9 

21 

8 

1 

27 

135 

1917  .... 

6 

2 

7 

6 

2 

2 

14 

38 

1902 

43 

7 

19 

11 

1 

15 

96 

1918 

28 

2 

10 

6 

2 

16 

64 

1903   . . . 

53 

8 

16 

7 

, , 

I 

17 

102 

1919...  . 

.  , 

. , 

28 

1904 

36 

4 

14. 

6 

1 

2 

24 

87 

(Figures 

for  1919  cover 

Jan. 

1  to  June  30.) 

NOTE. — In  theft  are  iucluded  robberies  of  all  kinds  Insults  include  "back  talk,"  and  quarrelsome 
language  with  white  persons,  resulting  in  lynching.  In  "all  other  causes"  are  Included  fighting  with  whites 
over  matterg  not  concerning  women  alleged  to  have  been  attacked. 

LYNCHINGS,  BY  STATES 


Year. 

Ala 

Ark. 

Fla. 

Ga 

Ky 

La. 

Miss 

Mo 

N.  C 

Okla 

S.  C. 

Tenn 

Tex 

Va. 

W.Va 

1885  ...  . 

4 

7 

3 

9 

3 

2 

12 

6 

6 

3 

1 

9 

20 

4 

1 

1886 

4 

3 

4 

6 

5 

6 

12 

2 

3 

4 

6 

14 

2 

3 

1887  

4 

8 

3 

4 

6 

9 

10 

3 

2 

2 

4 

6 

1 

3 

188S   .  .  . 

'  9 

2 

2 

12 

6 

7 

10 

6 

3 

2 

6 

10 

3 

2 

1889  .... 

6 

5 

9 

8 

8 

22 

3 

4 

5 

■  5 

10 

7 

4 

1890 

8 

6 

3 

17 

5 

8 

11 

2 

4 

8 

22 

3 

1891  . 

14 

10 

8 

11 

7 

14 

20 

2 

2 

1 

12 

13 

4 

2 

1802 

14 

20 

7 

13 

9 

18 

11 

5 

5 

1 

5 

20 

8 

5 

5 

1893 

17 

9 

6 

11 

11 

12 

12 

4 

2 

5 

Tl 

14 

8 

8 

1894 

12 

6 

7 

16 

16 

11 

14 

5 

1 

6 

5 

1^ 

10 

5 

2 

1 895   . .  . 

10 

7 

8 

14 

12 

14 

13 

4 

1 

4 

5 

11 

17 

2 

, 

1896   .  .  . 

13 

4 

7 

8 

6 

21 

6 

5 

1 

4 

4 

12 

4 

1 

1897  

16 

10 

6 

13 

7 

10 

15 

3 

2 

1 

6 

5 

14 

5 

1898 

8 

10 

1 

12 

5 

8 

12 

5 

2 

3 

5 

7 

3 

4 

1 

1899^.  ... 

5 

5 

4 

17 

3 

9 

11 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1900 

8 

6 

7 

14 

1 

9 

15 

2 

3 

•  2 

6 

2 

5 

2 

1901 

12 

5 

5 

13 

4 

14 

11 

4 

1 

3 

5 

9 

7 

2 

1 

1902  .  .. 

4 

6 

3 

9 

8 

10 

9 

4 

3 

2 

4 

5 

4 

2 

1903  .... 

2 

10 

6 

10 

2 

11 

14 

3 

'1 

5 

4 

6 

.  , 

1 

1904 

5 

17 

3 

17 

4 

2 

18 

1 

5 

2 

4 

4 

,  , 

1905 

3 

5 

1 

11 

4 

4 

17 

1 

1 

3 

3 

11 

X 

.  , 

1906 

6 

5 

6 

5 

1 

8 

12 

3 

5 

2 

5 

2 

6 

,  , 

1907  

11 

3 

9 

1 

11 

13 

3 

2 

2 

4 

,  , 

,  , 

1908  

4 

1 

7 

14 

6 

8 

20 

1 

1 

8 

14 

,  , 

,  , 

1909  

8 

3 

8 

12 

4 

7 

7 

1 

5 

3 

13 

1 

1 

1910  

8 

9 

17 

12 

1 

3 

5 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

7 

1 

1911 

2 

4 

7 

21 

8 

4 

5 

2 

6 

4 

3 

i 

1912  

8 

3 

5 

11 

8 

6 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1913 

2 

1 

4 

10 

3 

6 

9 

1 

1 

4 

1 

5 

.  , 

,  , 

1914 

2 

1 

4 

2 

12 

12 

1 

1 

3 

1 

« 

.  . 

,  , 

1915  ..  .. 

9 

5 

5 

18 

5 

2 

9 

2 

3 

2 

5 

.  , 

1916 

1 

4 

'  8 

14 

o 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

9 

.  . 

.  , 

1917  ..... 

4 

1 

6 

2 

5 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1 

,  , 

1918 

3 

;  ? 

,  2 

18 

1 

9 

6 

2 

1 

4 

9 

1 

•• 

Totals . . 

246' 

206 

168 

398 

166 

282 

396 

86 

66 

81 

119 

198 

290 

75 

34 

Totals  for  other  States,  1885-1918:  Ariz.,  12;  Cal  ,  30;  Col.,  23;  Conn.,  1  (in  1886);  Del.,  1  (in  1903); 
Idaho,  8;  111..  25;  Ind.,  31;  la  ,  10;  Kan.,  34;  Me.,  0;  Md.,  23;  Mass.,  0;  Mich.,  5;  Minn.,  3;  Mont.,  21;  Neb., 
29;  Nev.,  6;  N.  Hamp.,  0;  N.  J.,  1  (in  1886);  N.  M.,  14;  New  York,  2  (1892  and  1896);  N.  Dak.,  3;  Ohio,  19; 
Ore.,  10;  Penn.,  6;  R.  I.,  0;  S.  Dak.,  15;  Utah,-0;  Vt.,  0;  Wash  ,  13;  Wis  ,  5;  Wyo.,  17. 

LYNCHINGS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1919. 

Lynchings  in  U.  S.,  first  half  of  1919 — Alabama  3;  Arkansas,  4;  Florida,  2;  Georgia,  3;  Louisiana,  4: 
Mississippi,  7:  Missouri,  1;  North  Carolina,  2;  South  Carolina,  1;  Texas,  1.     Total— 28. 

Of  those  lynched  lu  the  first  half  of  1919,  twenty-five  were  negroes,  three  were  whites,  fceven  were 
charged  with  attacking  women.    One  woman  was  reported  to  havei)een  lynched. 


Population  of  Siberian  Provinces. 
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JEWISH    STATISTICS. 

(Prom  the  American  Jewish  Year  Book.> 
According  to  various  authorities,  who  have  made  studies,  the  Jewish  population  ol  New  York  City, 
In  past  years  was  as  foUows— (1790)  385;  (1812)  400;  (1824)  6,000;  (1840)  15,000:  (1880)  60,000;  (1892) 
250,000;  (1905)  672,000;  (1910.  U.  S.  Census),  861,980;  (1912,  New  York  KeWnaHJ  1,250,000;  (1918) 
1.500,000.  "New  York  City,"  says  S.  D.  Oppenheim,  "contains  the  largest  Jewleb  community  that  has 
ever  existed  within  the  confines  of  a  single  municipality.  It  has  over  2,200  congregations  and  181  religious 
schools  with/41,403  pupils,  exclusive  of  about  14,000,  who  attend  private  hedarim.  It  has'  over  100  recrea- 
tional and  cultural  agencies,  more  than  1,000  mutual  aid  societies,  965  lodges,  193  economic  agencies,  and 
164  philanthropic  and  correctional  agencies.  Over  §17,000,000  was  expended  in  1317  by  all  Siese  activi- 
ties, of  which  amount  the  two  great  philanthropic  federations,  that  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  that 
of  Brooklyn,  expended  during  the  year  §2,500,000.  In  these  figures  are  not  included  the  $6,000,000  raised 
in  the  year  1917-1918  for  Jewish  War  Relief  abroad.  Within  the  confines  of  the  metropolis  are  printed  anci 
published  57  Jewish  journals — five  dailies,  28  weeklies,  11  monthlies,  1  bi-monthly,  1  quarterly,  1  annual, 
10  occasional  publications.  Of  these,  23  are  published  in  English,  3  In  Hebrew,  2  1»  Judeo-Spanish,  and 
29  in  Yiddish.  The  great  majority  of  American  Jews  live  In  cities  or  towns,  there  being  only  about  20,000 
Jewish  farmers  and  other  agriculturists  in  the  United  States;  and  even  most  of  these  20,000  reside  In  little 
centers."    Latest  estimates  of  the  Jewish  population  of  the  large  cities  follow: 


PLACE 

Popula'n 

Place. 

Popula'n 

Place. 

Popula'n 

Place. 

Popula'n 

New  York:  • 

Cleveland.  . .. 

100,000 

Rochester 

20,000 

KadDsas  City . . 

12,000 

Manhattan. . 

695,000 

Boston 

77,500 

Milwaukee . .  . 

20,000 

Syracuse 

12,000 

Bronx 

210,000 

Baltimore .... 

60,000 

New  Haven.  . 

18,000 

Denver 

11,000 

Brooklyn . . 

567,000 

St.  Louis 

60,000 

Los  Angeles 

18,000 

VVashtngCoB.. . . 

10,000 

Queens 

23,000 

Pittsburgh. . , . 

60,000 

Hartford 

16,000 

Atlanta 

10,000 

Richmond. . 

5,000 

Newark 

55,000 

Minneapolis.  .  . 

15,000 

Indianapolis. . . 

10,000 

Detroit 

50,000 

Paterson 

15,000 

V/orcest«r 

10,000 

Total . . . 

1,500,000 

San  Francisco 

30,000 

Providence.  . . . 

15,000 

St.  Paiil 

10,000 

Chicago 

225,000 

Cincinnati. . . . 

25,000 

Jersey  City     . 

12,500 

Omafta 

10,000 

Philadelphia.  .  . 

200,000 

Buffalo 

20,000 

Bridgeport.  .  .  . 

12,000 

JEWISH 

POPULATION 

OF    UNITED    STATES, 

BY    STATES,   1919. 

State. 

Popula'n 

State. 

Popula'n 

State 

Popula'n 

State 

Popula'n 

Alabama 

Arizona .  .• 

Arkansas 

California 

11,086 

1,013 

5,012 

63,652 

14,565 

66,862 

3,806 

10,000 

6,451 

22,310 

1.078 

246,637 

25,833 

15,555 

9,450 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland.    .. 
Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota  . 
Mississippi .  . 
.Missouri.  ,  .  . 

Montana 

Nebraska, 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey. . . 
New  Mexico.  .  . 

13,352 
12,723 

7,387 

62,642 

189,671 

63,254 

31,462 

3,881 
80,807 

2,518 

13,547 

503 

3,257 
149,476 

'  858 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota. 
Ohio 

1,603,923 

4,915 

1,492 

166,361 

5,186 

9,767 

322,406 

20,502 

4,816 

1,262 

14,034 

30,839 

3,737 

2,221 

Virginia. ..... 

Washington. . . 
West  Virginia  . 
Wiscan.sin    .... 

Wyoming 

Porto  Rico.  .  .  . 

Alaska 

Canal  Zone. . . . 
Philippine  Isis,. 
Virgin  Island.?. 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Total    ..      . 

15,403 
9.117 
5,129 

28  5S;i 

Colorado 

Connecticut.  .  . 

Delaware 

Dlst.  of  Col.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 
Rhode  Island. 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

4>1S 
200 
600 
200 
600 
70 
I 

Illinois 

150 

Iowa 

Vermont 

3,390,572 

Kansas 

JEWS  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Europe 10,891,917  Africa       359,722  Australasii 


Asia. 


357,070  America 3,496,225 

NUMBER  OP  JEWS,  AND  PER  CENT.  OF  TOTAL  POP 


19.415 


Grand  total   15,124,349 

BY    CHIEF  COUNTRIES. 


Countries. 

Year. 

Jewish 
Popula- 
tion. 

'A  ol 
Total 
Pop. 

Countries. 

Year 

Jewish 
Popula- 
tion 

H  of 
Total 
Pop 

EUROPE. 

Austria-Hungary 

1910 
1910 
1913 
1911 
1910 
1913 
1911 
1910 
1915 
1913 
1913 

2,258,262 

15,000 

67.650 

100,000 

615,021 

88,787 

34,324 

10(5,309 

239,967 

6,946,090 

45,000 

4,000 

19,023 

75,000 

263,648 

17,287 

110,000 
4,000 

4  42 
2 

1  42 
25 
95 

1  88 
.99 

1   79 

3  19 
4.07 

.98 
.02 
.51 

4  0 
.56 

.39 

1.22 
.02 

NORTH   AMERICA. 

Canada 

1911 
1912 
1918 

1916 

1912 
,  1911 

75,681 

500 

3,300,000 

18,316 

10,842 
20',980 
85,000 
40,000 

177.500 

!25,00& 
70,271 
38,635 
103,712 
;  18,860 
'54,664 
47,000 

;  0 

Belgium 

Mexico 

United  States 

003 

Bulgaria 

3  2 

France 

ASIA. 

Afghanistan  and  Turkestan 
Dutch    Ea.st    Indies    (Java, 
Maduro,  etc.) 

Germany 

31 

Greece  (Including  Crete) . . . 
Italy 

02 

Netherlands 

Roumania 

India 

Palestine 

006 
12  00 

Russian  Empire  (as  it  was). 

Per.sia 

1916 

4  02 

Serbia 

Turkey  in  Asia  (other  than 
Palestine) 

Spain 

86 

Switzerland 

1910 
1914 
1915 

1911 

1917 
1917 

ATKICA. 

Abyssinia 

Turkey  (in  Europe) 

- 

United  Kingdom 

Algeria 

1914 
190T 

1  2 

AUSTRALASIA^ 

Egypt 

34 

Australia 

Morocco 

2   11 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Tripoli 

i9;n 

19:i4 

3  6 

Argentine  Republic. 

Tunis 

2  9 

Brazil ;.....:..  .;.:. 

Union  of  South  Africa 

.78 

The  Jewish  population  of  Canada  Is  now  estimated  at  120,000. 

POPULATION    OF    SIBERIAN    PROVINCES, 

(As  of  Jan.  1,  1913. — From  the  Russian  Year  Book  ) 

Western  Siberia— Tobolsk,  1,857,200;  Akmolinsk,  1,287,300;  Semipalatinsk,  792,000;  Tomsk,  3,596,500 

Central  Siberia — Yenisei,  839,900;   Ikrutsk,  621,400 

Eastern  Siberia— Tranebaikal,  780,100;  Yakutsk,  312,900;  Amur,  172,200;  M.aritime,  405,400;  Sak- 
halin, 12,800;  Kamchatka,  36,600. 

Total  for  Siberia,  10,714,300. 

Most  of  the  population  is  situated  on  the  fertile  agricultural  steppe  districts  of  Western  Siberia,  which 
by  railway  are  nearer  to  European  Russia  than  to  Russian  ports  on  the  Pacific. 
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Population  and  Area  of  the  British  Isles. 


POPULATION    AND    AREA    OF    THE    BRITISH    ISLES. 

(Official  census  of  April  2,  1911.) 


Divisions. 

Area 
6q.  Miles. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 
Population. 

Total 
Pop   1901 

Total      ^ 
Pop.  1891.  1 

England .... 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Isle  of  Man 

Channel  Isles . . . 

Army  and  Navy 

abroad 

50,874 

7,466 

30,405 

32,586 

227 

75 

16,421,298 

1,024,310 

2,308,839 

2,192,048 

23,937 

46,229 

145,729 

17,623,992 

1,000,892 

2,452,065 

■   2,198,171 

28,079 

50,670 

34.045,290 

2.025.202 

4,760.904 

4,390,219 

52,016 

96,899 

145,729 

30.813,043 

1.714,800 

4.472.103 

4,458.775 

54,752 

95,618 

367,736 

27.489,228 

1  513.297 

4.025  647 

4,704.750 

55,608 

92,234 

224,211 

Totals 

121,633 

22,162,390 

23,353,869 

45.516.259 

41,976.827 

38,104.975 

England  includes  Monmouthshire.     Estimated  pop.,  June  30 
33,474.700;  Scotland,  4.886.300;  Ireland,  4,337,000. 

POPULATION,  BRITISH  ISLES,  1821-1911 


1918:  England  and  Wales  (clvU  pop.). 
BY  SEXES. 


Census 

England 

and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

TOTAL  FOR  United    Kingdom. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1801 

8,892,536 
10,164,256 
12,000,236 
13,896,7  >7 
15,914,148 
17,927,609 
20,066,224 
22,712,266 
25,974.439 
29,002,525 
32,527,843 
36,070,492 

1,608,420 
1,805,864 
2,091.,521 
2,364,386 
2.620,184 
2,888.742 
3,062.294 
3.360,018 
3.735.573 
4.025.647 
4,472,103 
■4,760,904 

6,86l.827 
7.767.401 
8.196.597 
6.574,278 
5,798,967 
5,412.377 
5.174,836 
4,704,750 
4,458,775 
4,390.219 

i6,'718,7i6 
12,348,052 
13,670,432 
14,021,402 
14,864,008 
16,182,831 
17,912,194 
19,418,351 
21,356,313 
23,275,120 

1811    

i6,Y74.868 
11.680.532 
13,060.497 
13,369,227 
14.063.477 
15.301.830 
16,972,654 
18.314,571 
20,102,408 
21,946,495 

1821    

20  SO,'?  584 

1831 

24,028.584' 
26.730,929 
27,390,629 
28.927.485 
31,484,661 
34,884,848 
37  732  922 

1841      

1851    

1861    

1871 

1881    

1891    

1901    

41.458,721 
.  45,221,616 

1911 

The  Census  of  Ireland  in  1821  is  the  first  which  was  made  on  such  a  basis  as  to  afford  a  comparison  with 
those  of  subsequent  decades 

Since  1831  the  total  included  Army,  Navy  and  Merchant  Service  at  home. 

POPULATION  OF  IRELAND— CATHOLIC  AND  PROTESTANT. 


COUNTV. 

Roman 

Catholic 

Pop. 

Per 
Cent. 
R.  C. 

Non-R. 

Catholic 

Pop. 

COUNTY. 

Roman 

Catholic 

Pop, 

Per 
Cent. 
R.  C 

Non-R. 

Catholic 

Pop. 

liEINSTER. 

Carlow 

32,317 
122.372 
253.730 
54.684 
71,193 
51.178 
40,297 
58,303 
60,660 
48,480 
54,779 
94,413 
47,999 

89  15 
70,99 
83   13 
82.07 
94  97 

90  05 
91.96 
91.58 
93.19 
88  74 

91  32 

92  31 
79,06 

3,935 

50,022 

51,432 

11,943 

3,769 

5,654 

3,523 

5.362 

4,431 

6,149 

5,207 

7,860 

12,712 

Ulster. 

39.751 
54.526 
93,243 
74.271 
133.021 
64.485 
34.740 
41,478 
22.923 
53.363 
79.015 

20.50 
45.33 
24.10 
81  46 
78,93 
31.56 
56.18 
41.54 
56  21 
74  68 
51   39 

154,113 
65,765 

293,704 
16  902 

Dublin 

Armaeh 

Dublin  Co.  Bor 

Kildare 

Belfast  Co.  Bor 

Cavan 

Kilkenny 

Donecal         

35,516 
139,818 
27,096 
58,367 
17,857 
18,092 
63,050 

King's 

Longford 

Louth 

Londonderry 

Londonderry  Co.  Bor. . . 
Monaghan 

Meath 

Westmeath 

Total 

Wicklow 

690,816 

177,920 
58,159 

188,069 
91,731 
72,125 

43.67 

97.64 
91  47 
97  86 
97  63 
91,24 

890,880 

CONNAUGHT. 

Gal  way 

Total 

990,045 

102,300 
288,455 

67,814 
155.322 
101,502 

34,865 
144,156 

54,060 

25,331 

85,20 

98.14 

91  45 
88  44 
97  26 
97  08 
90  52 

94  57 

95  68 

92  23 

171,9,99 

1,932 
26,976 
8,859 
4,362 
3,049 
3,653 
8.277 
2,442 
2.133 

MUNSTER. 

Clare 

4,304 

Cork 

Leitrim  .        

5,423 

Cork  Co.  Bor 

Mayo 

4,108 

Kerry    

2,225 

Limerick 

Sllgo 

6  920 

Limerick  Co.  Bor 

Tlpperary 

Total 

588,004 

96  24 

22,980 

Waterf  ord 

Waterford  Co.  Bor 

Total  of  Ireland 

3,242,670 

73  86 

1,147,549 

Total 

973,805 

94.04 

61.690 

BIRTHS,   M 

ARR 

lAGES, 

AND 

DEATHS 

,   BRITISH   ISLES. 

Year. 

Births.  , 

R'te 
Per 
1000 
Pop 

Deaths 

R'te 
Per 
1000 
Pop. 

Mar- 
riages 

R'te 
Per 
1000 
Pop 

15  1 
15  1 
15  0 
14  7 

14  7 

15  0 
15  2 
14  5 
14.1 

Year. 

Births. 

R'te 
Per 
1000 
Pop. 

Deaths 

R'te 
P«r 
1000 
Pop. 

Mar- 
riages 

R'te 
Per 
1000 
Pop. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1.162,975 
1,174.639 
1,183,627 
1,181,803 
1.163,535 
1,170,622 
1,148,62-. 
1,173,78-. 
1,145,900 

28  0 
28  0 
28  0 
27.7 
27  1 
27  0 
26  3 
26,6 
25,7 

710,811 
691,155 
667,988 
707,278 
669,638 
681.343 
678,851 
675,185 
667,608 

17.1 
16,5 

15:8 

16  6 
15  6 
15  7 
15  5 
15,3 
15,0 

313,351 
316,612 
316,446 
313,088 
315,090 
325,842 
332,228 
319,280 
313,302 

1910. .  . 
1911    .. 

1912.  .  . 

1913.  .. 
1914... 
1915... 
1916. .  . 

1.122,984 

1,104,746 

1,096,562 

1,102,500 

1,101,836 

1,024,378 

986,892 

852,192 

848.886 

25  0 
24,4 
24.1 
24.1 
23  9 
22,2 
21.1 

630,409 
672,017 
631,436 
652,738 
661,644 
720,035 
650,250 
641,160 
219,035 

14,0 
14 .8 
13,9 
14.3 
14,4 
15  6 
14,6 

320,735 
330.260 
339.623 
342.540 
353,145 
421,311 
333,570 
309,919 
221,401 

14  3 
14.6 

14  9 
15.0 

15  3 
18.3 
14  ?, 

1908 

1909 

1917.. 
1918.  ,  . 

1918  figures  on  marriages  do  not  include  Ireland.    Of  the  1918  births,  662,773  were  In  England  and 

Wales;  98,550  were  In  Scotland;  and  87,563  were  in  Ireland. 


Authors  of  Note. 
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Bom.  Died. 


1807 
1763 
1810 
1813 
1775 
1800 
1841 
1830 
1735 
1800 
1756 
1829 
1808 
1799 
1832 
1777 
1796 
1845 
1829 
1791 
1786 
1839 
1819 
1808 
1779 
1838 
1817 
1804 
1820 
1604 
1803 
1818 
1801 
1819 
1813 
1765 
1805 
1750 
1836 
1810 
1811 


1873 
1848 
1891 
1887 
1863 
1872 
1918 
1893 
1820 
1859 
1836 
1894 
1873 
1859 
1917 
1852 
1856 
1917 
1888 
1883 
1836 
1876 
1897 
1889 
1820 
1917 
1895 
1897 
1887 
1690 
1889 
1901 
1870 
1892 
1890 
1815 
1879 
1831 
1892 
1888, 
18721 


Name. 


Agasslz,  L.  J.  R 

Aetor,  Jolin  Jacob 

Barnum,  P.  T 

Bcocher,  Henry  W 

Boeclier,  Lyman 

Bennett,  James  G 

Bennett,  J.  O.,  2cl 

Blaine,  James  G 

Boone,  Daniel 

Brown,  John 

Burr,  Aaron 

CUllds,  Geo.  W 

Chase,  Salmon  P 

Choate,  Rufus 

Choate,  Joseph  H 

Clay,  Henry 

Clayton,  John  M 

Coay.  William  F 

Conkling,  Roscoe 

Cooper,  Peter 

Crockett,  David 

Custer,  Geo.  A 

Dana,  Ohas.  A 

Davis,  Jefferson 

Decatur,  Stephen 

Dewey,  George 

Douglass,  Fred,  (colored) 

Dow,  Neal 

Eads,  James  B 

EUot,  John 

Ericsson,  Jolin 

Evarts,  William  M 

Farragut,  David  G 

Field,  Cyrus  W 

Fremont,  John  C 

Fulton,  Robert 

Garrison,  W.  Lloyd 

Glrard,  Stephen 

Gould,  Jay 

Gray,  Asa 

Greeley,  Horace. . 


Occupation.     Born   Died 


Scientist. 

Merchant. 

Showman. 

Preacher. 

Preacher. 

Newspaper. 

Newspaper. 

Statesman. 

Hunter. 

Abolitionist. 

Statesman. 

Newspaper. 

Jurist. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Statesman. 

Statesman. 

Scout. 

Lawyer. 

Philanthropist 

Hunter. 

Soldier. 

Newspaper. 

Confederate. 

Naval. 

Admiral. 

Freedman. 

Prohibitionist. 

Bridge  builder 

Missionary. 

Inventor. 

Statesman. 

Admiral. 

Atlantic  Cable 

Explorer. 

Inventor. 

Abolitionist. 

Merchant. 

Railways. 

Botanist. 

Newspaper. 


1757 
1737 
1838 
1832 
173G 
1812 
1819 
1833 
1747 
1807 
1663 
1734 
1791 
1795 
1644 
1811 
1718 
1733 
1754 
1735 
1786 
1820 
1823 
1797 
1580 
1816 
1812 
1803 
1779 
1859 
1832 
1768 
1814 
1740 
1823 
1794 
1782 
3  765 
1839 
1801 


1804 
1793 
1905 
1881 
1799 
1886 
1867 
1899 
1792 
1870 
1728 
1806 
1872 
1869 
1718 
1884 
1790 
1833 
1832 
1818 
1866 
1891 
1900 
1874 
1631 
1902 
1883 
1876 
1845 
1918 
1902 
1813 
1886 
1809 
1878 
1877 
1852 
1825 
1898 
1877 


Name. 


Hamilton,  Alexander, , 

Hancock,  John 

Hay,  John 

Hayes,  1.  I 

Henry,  Patrick 

Hoe,  R.  M 

Howe,  Ellas 

ingersoll,  Robert  G. . . 

Jones,  Paul 

Lee,  Robert  E 

Mather,  Cotton 

Morris,  Robert 

Morse,  S.  F.  B 

Peabody,  George 

Penn,  William  

Phillips,  Wendell 

Putnam,  Israel 

Randolph,  John 

Red  Jacket  (Indian) . . 

Rrvere,  Paul 

Scott,  Winfield 

Sherman,  William  T. . 

Sherman,  John 

Smith,  Gerrit 

Smith,  Capt.  John. . . . 
Stanton,  Elizabeth  C.. 

Stephens,  Alex 

Stewart,  Alexander  T.. 

Story,  Joseph 

Sullivan,  John  L 

Talmage,  T.  de  Witt. . 
Tecumsen  (Indian) . . . 

T ilden,  Samuel  J 

Trumbull,  Jonathan. . 
Tweed,  William  M.... 
Vanderbilt,  Cornelius. 

Webster,  Daniel 

Whitney,  Ell 

Willard,  Frances  E. .  . 
Young,  Brigham 


Subject. 


Statesman. 

Signer. 

Statesman. 

Explorer. 

Statesman. 

Inventor. 

Inventor. 

Agnostic. 

Naval. 

Soldier. 

Preacher. 

Financier. 

Inventor. 

Philanthropist 

Founder. 

Abolitionist. 

Soldier. 

Statesman. 

Chief. 

Patriot. 

Soldier. 

Soldier. 

Statesman. 

Abolitionist. 

Adventurer. 

Suffrage. 

Statesman. 

Merchant. 

Jurist. 

Pugilist. 

Preacher. 

Chief. 

Statesman. 

Soldier. 

Politician. 

Railways. 

Statesman. 

Inventor. 

Prohibitionist. 

Mormon. 


AUTHORS    OF    NOTE. 

AMERICAN. 


Born. 

Died. 

1832 

1888 

1836 

1907 

1779 

1843 

1780 

1851 

1800 

1891 

1755 

1812 

1771 

1810 

1794 

1878 

1845 

1912 

1802 

1880 

1835 

1910 

1789 

1851 

1845 

1909 

1812 

1894 

1824 

1892 

1787 

1879 

1815 

1882 

1795 

1820 

1703 

1758 

1837 

1902 

1803 

1882 

1850 

1895 

1817 

1881 

1842 

1901 

1706 

1790 

1839 

1897 

1793 

1863 

1822 

1909 

1790 

1867 

1848 

1908 

1839 

1902 

1804 

1864 

1830 

1886 

1819 

1881 

1809 

1894 

1770 

1842 

1819 

1910 

1783 
1813 

1859 

1916 

Name. 


Alcott,  Louisa  M -. 

Aldrich,  Thos  B 

Allston,  Wash   

Audubon,  J.  J 

Bancroft,  George 

Barlow,  Joel 

Brown,  Clias.  Br 

Bryant,  William  C 

Carleton,  Will     

Cliild,  Lydla  M  .  .  , 

Clemens,  Samuel  L 

Cooper,  J.  Fenlmore. . . . 
Crawford,  F.  Marion. . . . 
Curtis,  Geo.  Ticknor.. . . 

Curtis,  Geo.  Wm 

Dana,  R.  H 

Dana,  R.  H.  jr 

Drake,  Jos.  Rodman. . . . 

Edwards,  Jonathan 

Eggleston,  Edw    

Emerson,  Ralph  W 

Field,  Eugene 

Fields,  Jas.  T 

Flske,  John 

Franklin,  Benjamin 

George,  Henry 

Goodrich,  Samuel  G.  . . . 

Hale,  Edw.  Ev 

Halleck,  Fltz-Green 

Harris,  Joel  C 

Hart,  Bret 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.. . 

Hayne,  Paul 

Holland,  J.  G 

Holmes,  Oliver  W 

HopKlnson,  Jos 

Howe,  Julia  Ward 

Irving,  Washington 

James,  Henry 


Occupation. 


Fiction. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Naturalist. 

History. 

Poet. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Poet 

Miscellaneous 

Humor. 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 

History. 

Editorial. 

Poet. 

Biography. 

Poet. 

Religion. 

Fiction. 

Essay. 

Poet. 

Biography. 

History.  — 

Biography. 

Politics. 

Geography. 

Essay. 

Poet. 

Humor. 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Songs. 

Poet. 

Fiction, 

Fiction. 


Born    Died. 


1779 
1826 
183" 
1807 
1813 
1819 
1841 
1822 
1779 
1814 
1850 
1737 
1823 
1791 
1779 
1785 
1811 
1790 
1822 
1762 
1816 
1789 
1791 
1806 
1833 
1825 
1812 
1825 
1836 
1817 
1791 
1827 
1834 
1829 
1758 
1753 
1819 
1807 
1807 


1843 
1894 
1888 
1882 
1891 
1891 
1913 
1908 
1863 
1877 
1896 
1809 
1893 
1852 
1860 
1866 
1849 
1859 
1872 
1824 
1887 
1867 
1865 
1870 
1908 
1903 
1896 
1878 
1894 
1862 
1871 
1905 
1867 
1900 
1843 
1794 
1892 
1892 
1867 


Name. 


Key,  Francis  Scott 

Larcom,  Lucy 

Locke,  David  R 

Longfellow,  Henry  W. . 
Lossing,  Benjamin  J . . . 
Lowell,  Jas.  Russell. . . . 

Miller,  .loaquin 

Mitchell,  Donald  G 

Moore,  Clement  C 

Motley,  J.  L 

Nye,  Edgar  W 

Paine,  Thomas 

Parkmau,  Francis 

Payne,  John  H 

Paulding,  J.  K 

Pierpont,  Rev.  John.  . , 

Poe,  Edgar  Allen , 

Prescott,  William  H .  . . 

Read,  Thos.  Buch 

Rowson,  Susan , 

Saxe,  John  Godfrey. . . . , 

Sedgwick,  Cath   M 

Slgoumey,  Lydia  H 

Simms,  W.  Gilmore. . . . , 
Stedman,  Edw.  Clar. . . , 
Stoddard,  Rich.  Henry. . 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher. . 

Taylor,  Bayard 

Thaxter,  Celia 

Thoreau,  Henry  D 

Ticknor,  Georg6 

Wallace,  Lew 

Ward,  Artemus 

Warner,  Chas.  Dudley.  . 

Webster,  Noah 

Wheatley,  Phyllis  (col'd), 

Whitman,  Walt 

Whittier,  John  G 

WUlis,  Nathaniel  P: 


Occupation. 


Poet. 

Poet. 

Humor; 

Poet. 

History. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Humor. 

Poet. 

History. 

Humor.  1 

Politics. 

History. 

Poet. 

Biography. 

Hymns. 

Poet. 

History 

Poet. 

Fiction, 

Poet. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Fiction. 

Travel. 

Poet. 

Philosopher. 

History. 

Fiction. 

Humor. 

Essay. 

Dictionary. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Essay. 
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Authors  of  Note—Continued. 


ENGLISH. 


Bom. 

Died. 

Name. 

Subject 

Born 

Died. 

Name. 

Subject. 

1S32 

1904 
1568 
1817 
1626 

Arnold,  Edwin 

Poet. 

Philosophy. 

Fiction. 

Essays. 

1806 
1608 
1779 
1480 

1873 
1674 
1852 
1535 

Mill,  J.  Stuai-t 

ISIS 

Ascham,  Roger 

Milton,  John 

Poet 

1775 

Austen,  Jane 

Moore,  Thomas 

More,  Sir  Thomas 

1561 

Bacon,  Francis 

Economics. 

1615 

1691 

Baxter,  Richard   

Religion. 

1200 

1259 

Pai-i3  (Matthew  of) 

History. 

1586 

1616 
1832 
1780 

Beaumont,  Francis ...    . 
Bentham,  Jeremy   .      .    . 
Blackstone,  William      . 

Drama. ' 
Political. 
Law. 

1632 
1688 
1592 

1703 
1744 
1644 

Pepys,  Samuel 

Biography. 

1748 

Pope,  Alex 

Poet. 

1723 

Quarles,  Francis 

Poet; 

1740 

1795 

Boswell,  James 

Biography 

1552 

1618 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter 

History. 

1820 

1849 
1889 

Bronte,  Anne 

Browning,  Robert 

Fiction. 
Poet. 

1814 
1689 

1884 
1761 

Reade,  Charles. . 

Fiction. 

1812 

Richardson,  Samuel 

Fiction. 

1628 

1688 

Bunyan,  John 

Religion. 

1763 

1855 

Rogers,  Samuel 

Poet. 

1730 

1797 

Burke,  Edmund          .... 

Essays. 

1828 

1S82 

Rosetti.  D.  Gab 

Poet. 

1759 

1796 

Burns,  Robert 

Poet. 

1819 

1900 

Ruskin,  John 

Art. 

1612 

1680 

Butler,  Samuel 

Poet. 

1771 

1832 

Scott,  Sir  Walter , 

Fiction. 

1788 

1824 

Byron  (Geo.  Gordon) . . . 

Pcet. 

1564 

1616 

Shakespeare,  William .  . , 

Drama. 

1777 

1844 

Campbell,  Thomas 

Poet. 

1723 

1790 

Smith,  Adam 

Economics. 

1795 

1881 

Carlyle,  Thomas .       ... 

History. 

1771 

1845 

Smith,  Sidney 

Essays. 

1328 

1400 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey    

Poet. 

1721 

1771 

Smollett,  Tobias     

Fiction. 

1772 

1834 

Coleridge,  S.  T         

Poet. 

1774 

1843 

Southey,  Robert 

Poet. 

1670 

1729 

Congreve,  William     .... 

Drama. 

1552 

1599 

Spenser,  Edm 

Poet. 

1731 

1800 

Cowper,  William      

Poet. 

1820 

1903 

Spencer,  Herbert   

Science. 

1800 

1882 

Darwin,  Charles 

Evolution. 

1671 

1729 

Steele,  Richard 

Essays. 

1661 

1731 

De  Foe,  Daniel 

Fiction.        ^ 

1713 

1768 

Sterne,  Lawrence 

Fiction 

1785 

1859 

De  Quincey,  Thomas 

Essays. 

1850 

1895 

Stevenson,  Robert  L  .  . . 

Fiction. 

1812 

1872 

Dickens,  Charles .  . 
D'lsraeli,  Benjamin   . 

Fiction. 

1796 

1874 

Strickland,  Agne-s 

History. 

1805 

1881 

Fiction. 

1667 

1745 

Swilt,  Jonathan 

Fiction. 

1631 

1700 

Dryden,  John 

Poet 

1837 

1909 

Swinburne,  Alg.  C 

Poet. 

1819 

1880 
1757 

Eliot,  George 

Fielding,  Henry 

Fiction. 
Fiction. 

1613 
1809 

1667 
1892 

Taylor,  Jere 

Religion. 

1707 

Tennyson,  Alfred 

Poet. 

1688 

1732 

Gay,  John 

Fables. 

1811 

1863 

Thackeray,  W   M 

Fiction. 

1737 

1794 

Gibbon,  Edward 

History. 

1700 

1748 

Thomson,  James 

Poet. 

1728 

1774 

Goldsmith,  Oliver 

Poet. 

1740 

1778 

Toplady,  A.  M . 

Hymns. 

1716 

1771 

Gray,  Thomas 

Poet. 

1815 

1882 

TroUope,  Anthony 

Fiction. 

1591 

1674 

Herrick,  Robert 

Poet. 

1484 

1536 

Tyndale,  William 

Religion. 

1798 

1845 
1776 

Hood,  Thomas 

Poet. 
History. 

1820 
1593 

1893 
1683 

Tynda'.l,  John    

Walton,  Izaak     

Scientific. 

1711 

Hume,  David 

Angling. 

1709 

1784 

Johnson,  Samuel 

Dictionary. 

1674 

1748 

Watts,  Isaac 

Hymns. 

1574 

1637 

Jonson,  Ben 

Drama. 

1720 

1793 

White,  Gilbert 

Nat.  History.' 

1796 

1821 

Keats,  John 

Poet. 

1095 

1142 

William  (of  Malmesbary) 

History. 

1775 

1834 
1555 
1704 

Lamb,  Charles 

Essays. 

Religion. 

Philosophy. 

1770 
1640 
1324 

1850 
1715 
1384 

Wordsworth,  William . . . 
Wycherly,  William    .  .  .  . 
Wyckliffe,  John      

P0€t 

1491 

Latimer,  Hugb 

Drama. 

1632 

Locke,  John 

Religion. 

1800 

1859 

Macaulay,  Thomas  B .  .  . 

Essays.. 

1684 

1765 

Young,  Edw 

Poet. 

FRENCH. 


Born.  Died 


1079 
1799 
1732 
1780 
1707 
1768 
1445 
1798 
1606 
1792 
1769 
1840 
1596 
1713 
1803 
1651 
1821 
1621 
1337 
1787 
1802 
1661 


1142 
1850 
1799 
1857 
1778 
1848 
1509 
1857 
1684 
1867 
1832 
1897 
1650 
1784 
1870 
1715 
1890 
1695 
1410 
1874 
1885 
1741 


Name. 


Abelard,  Pierre. . . 
Balzac,  Honoie.. . 
Beaumarchais,  P. 
Beranger,  Pierre. . 
BuHon,  Geo.  L  .  . 
Chateaubriand,  Fr 
Comines,  Phil .... 
Comte,  Auguste. . 
Corneille,  Pierre  . 
Cousin,  Victor.  .  . 
Cuvier,  Geo.  L.. . 
Daudet,  Alph .... 
Descartes,  Rene. . 
Diderot,  Denis. . . 

Dumas,  Alex 

Fenelon,  Fran  . . . 

FeuUlet,  Oct 

Fontaine,  Jean  . . 
Froissart,  Jean   . . 

Guizot,  Fran 

Hugo,  Victor. . . 
Le  Sage,  A.  R..  .  . 


Subject 


Philosophy. 

Fiction. 

Drama. 

Poet. 

Nat.  Historj'. 

Philosophy. 

History. 

Philosophy. 

Drama. 

Metaphysics. 

Nat.  History. 

Fiction. 

Philosophy. 

Encyclopedia 

Fiction. 

Fiction 

Fiction. 

Fables. 

History. 

History. 

Fiction 

Fiction. 


Born 

Died. 

1850 

1893 

1803 

1870 

1622 

1673 

1533 

1592 

1623 

1662 

1495 

1553 

1639 

1699 

1823 

1892 

1661 

1741 

1712 

1778 

1737 

1814 

1S04 

1876 

1626 

1696 

1766 

1817 

1804 

1857 

1828 

1893 

1797 

1877 

1805 

1859 

1828 

1905 

1757 

1820 

1694 

1778 

1840 

1902 

Name 


Maupassant,  Guy .  .  .  . 
Merimee,  Prosper    .  .  . 

Moliere,  Jean  B 

Montaigne,  Mich     . . . 
Pascal,  Blaise 

Rabelais,  Fr   

Racine,  Jean 

Renan,  Ernest 

Rollin,  Chas   

Rousseau,  J.J 

Saint  Pierre,  J.  E.  .  .  . 

Sand,  Geo 

Sevigne,  Mme.  de 

Staai,  Mme.  de 

Sue,  Eugene 

Taine,  11   Aaol 

Thiers,  Louis .    . 
Tocqueviile.  A   C   de 

Verne  Jules 

VoUiey,  Const 

Voltaire,  Fr 

oia,  Emile 


Subject. 


Fiction. 

Fiction. 

Drama. 

Essays. 

Essays. 

Stories. 

Drama. 

Religion. 

History. 

Essays. 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 

Letters. 

Ji'iction. 

Fiction. 

History. 

History. 

History. 

Fiction. 

Agnosticism, 

Essays. 

Fiction. 


GERMAN. 


Born   Died . 


1812 
1762 
1816 
1749 
1785 
1786 
1770 
1797 
1769 
1724 
1646 
1803 
1483 
1817 


1882 
1814 
1896 
1832 
1863 
1859 
1831 
1856 
1859 
1804 
1716 
1873 
1546 
1903 


Name. 


Auerbaeh,  Berth 

Fichte,  J.  G 

Freytag,  Gustav 

Goethe,  J.  W 

Grimm,  J.  L 

Grimm,  W.  K 

Hegel,  Geo.  W 

Heine,  Heinrich 

Humboldt,  Alex,  von 
Kant,  Immanuel .  .  . . 

Leibnitz,  G.  W 

Lleblg,  Baron  von . . . 

Luther 

Mommsen,  Th , 


Subject 


Fiction. 

Philosophy. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Philosophy. 

Philosophy. 

Philosophy. 

Poet. 

Travel. 

Philosophy. 

Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

Religion. 

HistoiT. 


Born 

Died 

1814 

1873 

1823 

1900 

1720 

1797 

1789 

1850 

1776 

1831 

1795 

1886 

1763 

1825 

1779 

1859 

'    1494 

1578 

1819 

1893 

1759 

1805 

1767 

1845 

1822 

1892 

1788 

1860 

Name. 


Muhlbach,  Louise .    . . 

MuUer,  Max  

Munchausen,  Baron .  . 

Neander,  J.  A     

Niebuhr,  B.  G 

Ranke,  Leop   von .  .  . . 

Rlchter,  J.  P.  F 

Ritter.  Carl  

Sachs,  Hans 

SchaCf ,  Philip 

Schiller,  Friedrich .  .  . . 

Schlegel,  WilheUn 

Schllemann,  Helnilch. 
Schopenhauer,  Arthur, 


Subject. 


Fiction. 

Philosophy. 

Fiction. 

History. 

History. 

History. 

Humor. 

Geography. 

Poet. 

History. 

Poet. 

Critic. 

Archaeology, ' 

Philosophy. 


Painters  and  Sculptors. 
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AUTHORS,   CREEK   (CLASSICAL.). 


S89 
616 


187 
SS4 


60 


SI  4 
J,6G 
672' 
669 
Sl£ 
427 

sas 

194 

szz 

13 


Name. 


.A.escliines .  . . . 
Aeschylus. . . . 

Aesop 

Anacreon 

Archimedes. . . 
Aristoplianes . 

Aristotle 

Athenaeus.. . . 
Demosthenes. 
Diodorus 


Subj. 


Orat. 

Dram. 

Tales 

Poet. 

Physl. 

Dram. 

Phlios. 

Antlq. 

Orat. 

Hist. 


342 
430 


96S 
436 
S4S 
622 


30 

118 
270 
406 
443 
860 
927 
SS8 
292 
439 


Name. 


Dionyslus. 
Epictetus. 
Epicurus. . 
Euripides. 
Herodotus 
Hesiod.  .. 
'HomoT. . . . 
Isocrates . . 
Menander 
Pindar .... 


Subj 


Hist. 

Stoic. 

Phlios. 

Dram. 

-Tlist. 

Poet. 

Poet 

Orat. 

Dram 

.f  oet. 


42f; 
49 

iS6 
64 
SS2 
470 
443 


347 
120 
12S 
406 
10 
gS7 
404 
369 


Name. 


Plato 

Plutarch 

Polybius 

Sophodes 

Strabo 

Theophrastus . 
Thucydides.. . 
Xenophon. ... 


Subl. 


Phlloa. 

Hist. 

Dram. 

Geog. 

Philoa. 

Hist 

Hist, 


AUTHOP.S,  LATIN  (Cbssical). 


B. 

D, 

Name. 

Subj 

B 

69 
38 

■46 

43 
34 
2S4 
23 
61 
42 

D. 

17 

65 

103 

62 

415 

104 

18 

62 

% 
115 

lis 

Name. 

Subj 

B 

86 
B 
25 
61 
72 
55 
193 

'70 

D 

Name. 

Subj. 

390 

174 
169 
515 

4i 

H7 

40 

408 

169 

120 

8 

Ammlanua,  M . . 

Apulei'js 

Aulus  Gellius 

BojthiuJ 

Caesar,  Julius.. . . 
Cato,  the  Elder. 

Catullus 

Cicero 

Hist 

Satir. 

Satir. 

Philos. 

S  -Hist 

Orat 

Poet. 

Orat. 

Poet. 

Satir. 

Satir . 

Poet. 

Llvy 

Hist. 
Poet. 
Satir . 
Philos 
Gram. 
Poet. 
Poet. 
Satir. 
Dram . 
Natur. 
Essays . 
Critic . 

li 
100 

96 
140 
117 

SalluBt 

Seneca 

Eilius,  Itallcus.  . 

Stalh;s 

Kueionlus 

Hist 

110 
100 
470 

100 

S32 

Luc-.n 

Lucilius     

Lucretius 

Macrobius 

Martial 

Moral. 
Poet. 
Poet 
Biog.  ; 
Hist 

8'?. 

Ovid 

13f> 

107 

18 
10 
27 

TibuUus 

Virgil 

Vitruvlus 

Poet. 
Poet 

se5 

Claudian 

Ennius 

Juvenal 

Horace 

Plautus 

f.39 

Pliny 

Arch 

40 
66 

Pliny  the  Youn'r. 
Quintliian 

B.  C.  years  are  in  Italics. 


PAINTERS    AWD    SCULPTORS. 

AMERICAN. 


B'N 

Dd 

Name. 

B'N 

D'd 

Name 

B'N 

D'd 

Name 

1779 

1843 

Allston,  Wash. 

1828 

1901 

Hart,  Jaa.  M 

1778 

1860 

Peale,  Remb 

1814 

1893 

Beard,  Jas-  H. 

1824 

1879 

Hunt.  Wm.  M.. 

1805 

1873 

Powers,  Hiram 

1828 

19«2 

Bierstadt,  Albert 

1816 

1906 

Huntington,  Dan 

1850 

1914 

Roam,  Vinnie 

1833 

1905 

Boughton,  Geo.  H. 

1801 

184B 

Inman,  Henry 

1829 

1904 

Rogers,  John 

im 

1892 

Bradford,  Wm. 

1825 

1894 

Inness,  Geo. 

1848 

1907 

Saint-Gaudens,  Aug. 

1814 

1889 

Brown,  Geo.  L. 

1824 

1906 

Joluison,  Eastman 

1817 

1881 

Stalgg,  Rich.  M. 

1808 

1889 

Chapman,  J.  G. 

1818 

1872 

Kensett,  J   F. 

1819 

1895 

Story,  Wm.  W. 

1826 

19U0 

Church,  F.  E. 

1816 

1868 

Leutze,  E. 

1756 

W» 

Stuart,  Gilbert 

181)1 

1848 

Cole,  Thoa. 

1777 

1807 

M.nlbone,  Ed   G. 

1783 

1872 

Stilly,  Thos. 

1V3V 

1815 

Copley,  John 

1813 

1884 

Matteson,  T. 

1756 

18(3 

Trumbull,  John 

1814 

18b7 

Crawford,  Thos 

1324 

1887 

May,  Edn  H. 

177H 

1S,>i', 

Vanderlyn,  John 

1812 

18^8 

Elliott,  Chiis.  L. 

1828 

1891 

M'  Entee,  J. 

18,^0 

1910 

Ward,  J.  Q   A. 

18U8 

1884 

Freeman,  Jag  E. 

1815 

1883 

Mills,  Clark 

1803 

18R9 

Weir,  Rob.  W, 

1823 

18l>U 

Gifford,  S.  R. 

1829 

ISO! 

Moran,  Edw. 

1738 

18?n 

West,  Ben]. 

182b 

)8bV 

Glaea,  Jas.  W. 

1811 

1885 

Page,  Wm 

1835 

1903 

Whistler.  J.  A.  M. 

18U5 

1852  Greenough,  Horatio         1 

1741 

1826 

Peale,  Chas.  W. 

1825 

1853  Woodville,  R.  C. 

ENGLISH. 


B'N 

D'd 

Name 

B'N 

D'd 

Name. 

B'N 

D'd 

Name 

1833 

1898 

Burne-Jcmes,  Edw 

1679 

1764 

Hogarth,  Wm. 

1723 

1792 

Reynolds,  Sir  Josh. 

1776 

183V 

Constable,  Jolm 

1802 

1873 

Landseer,  Edwin 

1734 

1802 

Romney,  Geo. 

1793 

1865 

Eastlake,  Chas 

1830 

1896 

Leighton,  Fred. 

1828 

1882 

Rossetti,  D.  G. 

17  bb 

1826 

Flaxman,  John 

1811 

1870 

Maclise,  Daniel 

1775 

1851 

Turner,  J.  M.  TJ. 

1825 

1899 

Foster,  Bb-liet 

1829 

1896 

Millaifl,  J.  E 

1817 

1904 

Watts,  Geo.  F. 

l'/27 

1V88 

Gainesborough,  T. 

1839 

1894 

Pettie,  John 

1775 

1R.nfi 

Westmacott,  Sir  R. 

1791 

1366  Gibson,  Jo)m                     1 

1756 

1823 

Raeburn,  Henry 

1785 

1841 

Wilkie.  David 

FRENCH. 


B'N 

D'd 

Name. 

B'N 

D'd 

Name 

B'N 

D'd 

Name 

1834 

1904 

Barthoidi,  F  A. 

1797 

1856 

Delaroche,  Paul 

1815 

1891 

Mclssonier,  J   L.  E. 

1795 

18V  D 

Barge,  A.  L. 

1807 

1876 

Diaz,  N.  Virgil 

1814 

1875 

Millet,  J    F. 

1822 

1899 

Bonheur,  Rosa 

1833 

1883 

Dore,  Gustave 

1594 

1665 

Poussin,  Nicolas 

182b 

1905 

Btugereau,  A.  U. 

1811 

1889 

Dupra,  Jules 

1758 

1823 

Prudhon,  Pierre 

1840 

1903 

Constant,  Benj. 

1820 

1876 

Fromentin,  Eugene 

1840 

1917 

Rodin,  Aug. 

r/9b 

18V  b 

Corot,  J.  B.  0. 

1824 

1904 

Gerome,  J.  L. 

1812 

1867 

Uoussean,  P.  E.  T. 

1819 

18/V 

Courbot,  Gustave 

1628 

1715 

Girardon,  Fr. 

1795 

1858 

Scheffer,  Ary 

181'/ 

1878 

Daubigny,  C.  F. 

1741 

1823 

Houdon,  J.  A. 

1810 

1865 

Troyon,  Constant 

1V48 

182b 

David,  Louis  J. 

1798 

1880 

Lemaire,  Ph   H. 

1789 

1863 

Vernet,  Carlo 

l'/89 

iS 

David,  P.  J. 

1848 

1884 

Lepage.  J   B. 

1714 

1789 

Vernet.  Claude  J. 

1V99  , 

1863 1  Delacroix,  Eugene           ) 

1600 

1682  Lorraine,  Claude              I 

1684 

1721  Watteau,  Ant. 

ITALIAN. 


B'N 

D'd 

Name. 

B'N 

D'd 

Name 

B'N 

D'd 

Name. 

1400 

1474 

Amadeo,  G.  A. 

1500 

1571 

Cellini,  Benvenuto 

1488 

1.5.37 

Lombard!,  Alf. 

148V 

1531 

Adrea,  del  Sarto 

1494 

1534 

Correggio,  A.  A. 

1483 

15'0 

Raphael  (Sanzlo) 

14Vb 

lb64 

Angelo,  Michael 

1616 

1686 

Dolci,  Carlo 

1575 

1643 

Reni,  Guido 

14Vb 

IblV 

Bartolommeo,  Fra. 

1581 

1611 

Doraenchino 

1400 

1481 

Robbia,  Luccadella 

1481 

lbb9 

Benvenuto,  Tisio  G. 

1449 

1494 

Domenico  (Ghit) 

1615 

1673 

Salvator,  Rosa 

1598 

1680 

Bernini,  G.  L. 

1400 

1486 

Fiesole,  Minoda 

1512 

1594 

Tintoretto 

1697 

1768 

Cahale,  Ant. 

1477 

1511 

Georgione 

1477 

1576 

Titian 

1757 

1822 

Canova,  Ant. 

1276 

1336 

Giotto  (di  Bordone) 

1528 

1588 

Verones,  Paul 

1660 

1609 

Carraci,  Annibale 

1240 

1302 

Giovanni  (Clmabue) 

1452 

1519 

Vinci.  Leonard 

180 


Cipher  Frequency  Table 


iUSlCAL    COMPOSERS. 


B.    D 


1710 
1740 
1767 
1685 
1770 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1808 
1816 
1838 
1839 
172: 
1842 
1710 
1740 
1786 
1833 
1538 
1604 
1550 
1844 
1760 
1809 
1752 
1810 
1677 


1778 
1802 
1838 
1750 
1827 
1835 
1869 
1885 
1870 
1875 
1897 
1875 
1795 
1918 
1779 
1806 
1855 
1897 
1623 
1674 
1600 
1891 
1842 
1849 
1832 
1884 
1727 


Name 


Arne,  Thos.  A . . . 
Arnold,  Sam'l .... 
.^ittwood,  Thos 

Bach,  Jo 

Beethoven,  L.  von 
Bellini,  Vine  .  .  . 
Berlioz,  Hector . . . 
Benedict,  Sir  J .  . 

Balle.  M.  W 

Bennett,  Sir  Wm . 

Bendl,  Karl 

Bizet,  Leo 

Benda,  Georg  .  .  . 
Bolto,  Arrigo .... 

Boyce,  Wm 

Baccherlni 

Bishop,  Sir  H.  R.. 

Brahma,  Joh 

Byrde,  Wm 

Carlssiml,  Giae . . 
Cavaliere.  Emil .  . 

Cellier,  A.lfred 

Cherubini,  Maria . 
Chopin,  Francis  . 
Clementi,  Muzio . 
Costa,  Sir  Mich .  . 
Croft,  Wm 


Nat. 


Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Ger. 

Ger. 

It. 

Fr. 

Ger. 

Ir. 

Eng. 

Boh. 

Fr. 

Boh. 

It. 

Eng. 

It. 

Eng. 

Ger. 

Eng. 

It. 

It. 

Eng. 

It. 

Pol. 

It. 

It. 

Eng. 


1797 
1812 
1583 
1714 
1818 
1701 
1741 
1685 
1699 
1799 
1733 
1791 
1728 
1673 
1832 
1694 
1811 
1620 
1633 
1813 
1792 
1809 
1797 
1794 
1566 
1563 
1794 


D. 

1848 
1883 
1625 
1787 
1893 
1759 
1813 
1759 
1783 
1868 
1809 
1833 
1804 
1739 
191! 
1746 
1886 
1677 
1687 
1887 
1872 
1847 
1870 
1864 
1651 
1604 
1870 


Name. 


Donizetti,  Gatano 
Flotow,  Fried,  von 
Gibbons,  Orlan .... 

Gluck,  Chri,9   

Gounod,  Chaa 

Graun,  C.  H.      ... 

Grctry,  Andro 

Plandel,  G.  F    .  .     . 

Ilaaae,  Joh 

Halevy,  J.  E 

Haydn,  Joseph . . . 
Herold,  Louia 
Killer,  Joh .... 
Keiser,  Reinh .  .    .  . 

Leoooq,  Chas 

Leo,  Leonardo.  .  .  . 

Liszt,  Frana 

Lock,  Matt 

Lully,  J.  B 

Mac/arren,  G.  A .  . 
Mason,  Lowell .  .  .  . 
Mendels'u-Baith'y . 
Mercadante,  Sav.  . 

Meyerbeer,  Jac 

Montcverdc,  Claud 
Morley,  Thos.  .  .  . 
Moschelles,  Ign .  . . 


Nat. 


It. 

Ger. 

Eng. 

Ger. 

Fr. 

Ger. 

Fr. 

Sax 

Ger 

Fr. 

AU6. 

Fr. 

Prus. 

Ger. 

Fr. 

It. 

Hung 

Eng. 

It. 

Eug. 

Amer 

Ger. 

It. 

Ger. 

It. 

Eng 

Ger. 


B. 


D. 


1756 
1819 
1825 
1514 
1561 
1728 
1757 
1658 
1822 
1683 
1767 
1868 
1792 
1829 
1659 
1797 
1810 
1585 
1778 
1784 
1804 
1842 
1523 
1840 
1500 
1813 
1813 


Name. 


1791 

1880 
1889 
1594 
1594 
1800 
1831 
1695 
1882 
1764 
1821 
1918 
1868 
1894 
1725 
1828 
1856 
1672 
1851 
1859 
1849 
1900 
1585 
1893 
1560 
1901 
1883 


Mozart,  Wotfg 

Offenbach,  Jac 

Onseley,  Sir  F.  A.  . 
Palestrina,  Giov.. . 

Perl,  Jacopo 

Piccinni,  Nicola.... 

Pleyel,  I.J 

Puroell,  Henry 

Raff,  J.  J 

Rameau,  J.  P . . . . . 
Romberg,  Andr;.. . 
Rostand,  Edm.. . . 
Rossini,  Ciioftc  . .  . . 
Itubonstein,  A.  G 
.Scarlatti,  Aleso . . . . 
Schubert,  Franz.  .  . 
Schumann,  Robert. 
Schutz,  Heiarl . . .  . 
Spontinl,  Gaflp . . ,  . 
Spohr,  Ludwig .  ,  . . 

Strauss,  Joh 

Sullivan.  Sir  Arth.. 

TalliS,  Thos 

Tschaikewaky,  P.  I 

Tye,  Chris 

Verdi,  Giusep 

Wagner,  Rich 


Nat. 


Ger. 
Ger. 
Eng. 
It. 
It. 
It. 
AU8. 
Eng. 
Swiss. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
It. 

Ruas. 
It. 
Aus. 
Sax. 
Ger. 
It. 
Ger. 
Aus. 
Eng. 
Eng. 
Russ. 
Eng. 
It. 
iGer. 


SINGERS. 


B.    D. 


1823 
1788 
1846 
1855 
1816 
1811 
1794 
1820 


1894 
1856 
1896 
1917 
1889 
1869 
1858 
1887 


Name 


Albono,  Marie... 

Bordogni,  G 

Campanini,  I. .. . 
De  Reszke,  Edw 
Formes,  Karl...  . 

Grisi,  G 

La  Blache,  L. .., 
Lind,  Jenny 


Nat 

B. 

D 

It. 

I  SOS 

IS3R 

It. 

17-19 

1R33 

It. 

1810 

18H3 

Pol. 

1836 

1889 

Ger. 

1781 

1861 

It. 

1836 

1H74 

It. 

179K 

1865 

Swdn. 

1833 

18S2 

Name. 


Mailbran,  M... . 
Maria,  Gertr... . 

Mario,  Cav 

Murska,  lima  de 
Novello,  Vine.  . . 

Pare  pa.  Rosa 

Pasta,  Guid 

Phillips,  Adel 

VIOLINISTS. 

Name. 


Nat. 

B. 

D 

F1-. 

ISIS 

1900 

Ger. 

1810 

1890 

It. 

1795 

18.54 

It. 

1822 

1882 

Eng. 

1806 

1854 

Scot. 

180(1 

1K76 

Eng. 

1807 

1886 

Eng. 

1753 

1833 

Name. 


Reeves,  Sima .... 

Ronconi,  G 

Rubini,  Giov. ,  . . 
Rudei-sdorf ,  H . . . 
Sontag,  Hetty . . . 
Tambarlni,  A . . . 
Tichatscheck,  J. . 
Todi,  Luisa 


Nat. 


Eng. 

It. 

It. 

RuS8. 

Ger. 

It. 

Ger. 

Port. 


B.    D 


1880 
1713 

1893 
1796 
1907 
1875 
1764 
1890 
1851 
1840 
1903 
1898 


Name. 


Bull,  Ole 

Corelli,  Arc. . . . 

Eichberg,  J 

Giardini,  F 

Joachim,  Jos   .  . 

Laub,  Ferd 

Le  Clair,  J.  M. . 
Leonhard,  Hub. 
LipinsXi,  Karl . . 
Paganini,  Nio.  . 
Rappoldi,  Ed. . . 
Remenyi,  Edw . 


Nat 

B. 

D. 

Nor. 

ISS4 

ISflS 

It. 

1815 

1894 

Ger. 

1692 

1770 

It. 

17,53 

1824 

Ger. 

1820 

1881 

Ger. 

1845 

1908 

Fr. 

1840 

1884 

Bel. 

1809 

ISSfi 

Pol. 

l«U 

1851) 

It. 

1761 

1812 

Aus. 

1829 

1869 

Hung. 

1813 

1869 

Sarasate,  P   M. . . 

Sivori,  Ern 

Tartini,  G 

Viotti,  Jean 

Vieuxtemps,  H. . . 
Wilhelmji,  A.  D   . 
Brassia,^  Louia. . . 
D'Albert,  Chas.. 
Dulcken,  Louise. 

Dussek,  L     

Gottsohalk,  L. . . . 
Haberbier,  E 


Nat.   B.  D 


Span. 

It. 

It. 

It. 

Bel. 

Ger. 

Fr. 

Ger. 

Ger. 

Boh. 

U.  S. 

Ger. 


1819 
1814 
1806 
1788 
1832 
1784 
1713 
1799 
1838 
1784 
1797 
1830 


1895 
1889 
1888 
1837 
1882 
1849 
1780 
1862 
1898 
1838 
1843 
1894 


Name. 


Halle,  Sir  Chas 

Henselt.  Adolf... . 

Herz,  Henry , 

Hummel,  J 

Joell,  Alfred 

Kalkbrenner,  F.. . 

Krebs,  Joh 

Mftver,  chaa 

Mills,  8.  B 

Ries,  Ferd 

Schoberlechner.  F. 
VonBulow,  Hans. 


Nat. 


Ger. 

Bav. 

Au3. 

Ger. 

It. 

Ger. 

Sax. 

Ger. 

Eng. 

Swig. 

AuB. 

Ger. 


BYGONE    STAGE    STARS. 


B. 

D.j 

Name. 

B. 

D. 

Name. 

B 

D. 

Name. 

1838 

1891 

Barrett,  Lawr. 

1806 

1872 

Forrest,  Edwin 

1837 

1885 

McCuUough,  John 

1833 

1893 

Booth,  Edwin 

1716 

1779 

Garrick,  David 

1857 

1907 

Mansfield.  Richard 

1796 

1862 

Booth,  Junius  B. 

1859 

1919  Goodwin.  Nat.  C.                1 

1832 

1918 

Maggie  Mtfcchell. 

1887 

I91K 

Castle,  Vernon 

1873 

1918 

Held,  Anna 

1821 

1H5S 

Rachel,  Mile. 

1850 

1918 

Claxton,  Kate 

\Wi» 

1905 

Irving,  Henry 

I860 

1916 

Rehan,  Ada 

1838 

1899 

Daly,  Augustm 

1829 

1905 

Jefferson,  Joseph 

1836 

1903 

Robson,  Stuart 

1850 

1R98 

Davenport,  Fanny 

1787 

1H33 

Kean,  Edmund 

1755 

1831 

Siddons,  Mrs.  Sarah 

1820 

1897 

Drew,  Mrs   John 

1KI1 

186H 

Kean,  Charles 

1853  1917 

Tree,  Sir  Beerbohm 

1823 

1918 

Bllsler,  Efflie  (1st) 

1843 

1917 

Kendall,  Wm.  H. 

1819  1888 

Wallaok,  Lester 

1824 

1879 

Fechter,  Charles 

1793 

1873 

Macready,  Wm.  Chaa. 

1841  1919 

Wyndham,  Sir  Chas. 

CIPHER    FREQUENCY    TABLE. 

(By  Lou  Is  Janin,  Jr.) 
In  such  cryptograms  as  the  one  ascribed  to  Julius  Caesar,  where  the  third  or  the  Sfti  letter,  depending 
on  the  system,  following  the  letter  forming  part  of  the  word  which  Is  desired  to  be  transmitted  secretly  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet  Is  used  instead  of  the  letter  Itself,  the  key  is  readily  found  by  the  frequency  table; 


Letter. 

Occurrence 
In  200 
Letters. 

Occurrence 
In  10,000 
Letters. 

Letter. 

Occurrence 
In  200 
Letters. 

Occurrence 
in  10,000 
Letters. 

Letter. 

Ocourreiica 
la  200 
Letters. 

Occurrence 
In  10,000 
Letters. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F. ....... 

16 
3 
6 
8 

26 
4 
3 

12 

13 

778 
141 
/        296 
402 
1.277 
197 
174 
595 
667 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

O 

P 

Q 

I 
2 

7 

6 

14 

16 

4 

51 
74 
372 
288 
686 
807 
223 
8 
651 

S 

T 

U 

V 

W 

X 

12 

17 

6 

2 

3 

622 
855 
308 
112 
176 
27 

G 

H 

Y 

Z 

4 

196 
17 

I 

R 

is 

Order  of  frequency  is:    E,  T,  O,  A.  N,  I,  R,  S,  H,  D,  L,  U,  C,  M,  P.  F,  Y.  W.  G.  B,  V.  K,  J,  X,  Z,  Q. 


Form  of  Address  for  Persons  of  Rank. 
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A    LIST    OF    THE    POPES. 


Date 

.    ' 

Date 

Elect. 
or 

Name  ot  Pope. 

Elect, 
or 

Consc. 

Consc. 

41 

B.  Petrua. 

615 

67 

St.  L  QUB. 

619 

79 

St,  C  etus. 

625 

91 

St.  Clemens  I. 

640 

100 

St.  Evaristus. 

640 

109 

St.  Alexander. 

642 

119 

St.  Sixtus. 

649 

128 

St.  Telespliorus. 

654 

138 

St.  Hyglnus. 

657 

142 

St.  Piua. 

672 

157 

St.  Anicetus. 

676 

168 

St.  Soter. 

678 

177 

St.  Eleutherus. 

682 

190 

St.  Victor  I. 

684 

202 

St.  Zephyrlnus. 

685 

218 

St.  Callxtus  I. 

686 

222 

St.  Urbanus  I. 

687 

230 

St.  Pontlanus, 

701 

235 

St.  Antenis. 

705 

236 

St.  Fablanus. 

708 

251 

St.  Corncllua. 

708 

253 

St.  Lucius. 

715 

254 

St.  Steplianus  I. 

731 

257 

St.  Sixtus  II. 

741 

259 

St.  Dionyslus. 

752 

269 

St.  Felix  I. 

752 

275 

St.  Eutychlanus. 

757 

283 

St.  Oaius. 

767 

-296 

St.  Marcellinus 

768 

307 

St.  Marcellus. 

772 

309- 

St.  Euseblus. 

795 

310 

St.  MelcliiadeS. 

816 

314 

St.  Sylvester. 

817 

336 

St.  Marcus. 

824 

337 

St.  Julius  I. 

827 

352 

St.  Liberlus. 

827 

366 

St.  Daraasus. 

844 

384 

St.  Slriclus. 

847 

398 

St.  Anastasia?  I. 

855 

402 

St.  Innooentius  I. 

858 

417 

St.  Zolsmus. 

867 

418 

St.  Bonlfaoius  I. 

872 

422 

St.  Codestinus  I. 

882 

432 

St.  Sixtus  III. 

884 

440 

St.  Leo  I. 

885 

461 

St.  Hllarus. 

891 

468 

St.  SimpUcius. 

896 

483 

St.  Felix  III. 

896 

492 

St.  aelasius. 

897 

496 

St.  Anastasiua  II. 

897 

498 

St.  Symniaclius. 

898 

514 

St.  Hormisdas. 

900 

523 

St.  Joan'  ea  I. 

903 

526 

St.  FeUx  IT. 

903 

530 

Bonlfaciua  II. 

904 

532 

Joannes  II. 

911 

535 

St.  Agapetus  I. 

913 

636 

St.  SUverius.  _ 

914 

637 

Viellus.  t 

928 

555 

Pelagius. 

929 

560 

Joannes  III. 

931 

574 

Benedlctus. 

935 

578 

Pelagius  II. 

939 

590 

St.  Gregoiius  I. 

942 

604 

Sabinianus. 

946 

607 

Bonifaciiis  III. 

955 

608 

St.  Bonlfaciua  IV. 

963 

Name  of  Pope. 


St.  Deuadedlt. 
Boni/aclua  V. 
Honorius. 
Severinus. 
Joannes  IV. 
Theodorus  I. 
St.  Martinus. 
St.  Eugenius  I. 
St.  Vltallanus. 
Adeodatua. 
Donus. 
St.  AgatUo. 
St.  Leo  II. 
St.  Benedlctu3  II. 
Joannes  V. 
Canon. 
St.  Serglus  I. 
Joannes  VI. 
Joannes  VII. 
Slslnnlua. 
Constantinus  I. 
St.  Gregorlus  II. 
St.  Gregorlus  III. 
St.  Zaoharlas. 
Stephanua  II. 
Stephanus  III. 
St.  Paulus  I. 
Constantinus. 
Stephanus  IV. 
Hadrlanus  I. 
St.  Leo  III. 
Stephanus  V. 
St.  Pasclialis  I. 
Eugenius  II. 
Valentlnus. 
Gregorius  IV. 
Serglus  II. 
St.  Leo  IV. 
Benedlctus  III. 
St.  Nlcholaus  I. 
Hadrlanus  II. 
Joannes  VlII. 
Marinus  I. 
Hadrlanus  III. 
Stephanus  VI. 
Formosus. 
Bonifacius. 
Stephanus  VII. 
Romanus. 
Theodorus  II. 
Joannes  IX. 
Benedlctus  IV. 
Leo  V. 

Chris  tophorus. 
Serglus  III. 
St.  Anastasius  III 
Lando. 
Joannes  X. 
Leo  VI. 

Jtephanus  VIII. 
Joannes  XI. 
Leo  VII. 
Stephanus  IX. 
Marinus  II. 
Agapetus  II. 
Joannes  XII. 
Leo  VIII. 


Date 

Date 

Elect, 
or 

Name  of  Pope. 

Elect, 
or 

Name  of  Pope. 

Consc. 

Consc. 

964 

Benedlctus  V. 

1362 

Urbanua  V. 

965 

Joannes  XIII. 

1370 

Gregorlus  XI. 

973 

Benedlctus  VI. 

1378 

Urbanus-VI. 

974 

Benedlctus  VII. 

1378 

Clemena  VII. 

983 

Joannes  XIV. 

1394 

Benedict  XIII. 

984 

Bonifacius  VII. 

1389 

Bonlfaciua  IX. 

985 

Joannes  XV. 

1447 

Innocentiua  VII. 

996 

Gregorlus  V. 

1406 

Gregorius  XII. 

999 

Sylvester  II. 

1409 

Alexander  V. 

1003 

Joannes  XVII. 

1410 

Joannes  XXIII. 

1003 

Joannes  XVIII. 

1417 

Martinus  V. 

1009 

Sergiua  IV. 

1431 

Eugenius  IV. 

1012 

Benedlctus  VIII. 

1447 

Nlcolaus  V. 

1024 

Joannes  XIX. 

1455 

Calixtus  III. 

1033 

Benedlctus  IX. 

1458 

Pius  II. 

1045 

Gregorius  VI. 

1464 

Paulus  II. 

1046 

Clemens  II. 

1471 

Sixtus  IV. 

1048 

Damasus  II. 

1484 

Innocentlus  VIII . 

1049 

St.  Leo  IX. 

1492 

Alexander  VI. 

1055 

Victor  II. 

1503 

Pius  III. 

1057 

Stephanus  X. 

l.'--03 

Julius  II. 

1058 

Benedlctus  X. 

1513 

LeoX. 

1059 

Nlcolaua  II. 

1522 

Hadrlanus  VI. 

1061 

Alexander  II. 

1523 

Clemens  VII. 

1073 

St  Gregorlus  VII. 

1534 

Paulus  III. 

1086 

Victor  III. 

1550 

Julius  III. 

1088 

frbanus  II. 

1555 

Marcellus  II. 

1099 

Paschalla  II. 

1555 

Paulus  IV. 

1118 

Gelaslus  II. 

1559 

Plus  IV. 

1119 

Calixtua  II. 

1565 

St.  Plus  V. 

1124 

Honorius  II. 

1572 

Gregorlus  XIII. 

1130 

Innocentlus  II. 

1585 

Sixtus  V. 

1143 

Coelestinus  II. 

1590 

Urbanus  VII. 

1144 

Lucius  II. 

1590 

Gregorius  XIV. 

1145 

Eugenius  III. 

1591 

Innocentlus  IX. 

1153 

Anastiisius 

1592 

Clemens  VIII. 

1154 

Hadrlanus  IV. 

1605 

Leo  XI. 

1159 

Alexander  III. 

1605 

Paulus  V. 

1181 

Lucius  III. 

1621 

Gregorlus  XV. 

1185 

Urbanua  III. 

1623 

Urbanus  VIII. 

1187 

Gregorlus  VIII. 

1644 

Innocentlus  X. 

1187 

Clemens  III. 

1655 

Alexander  VII. 

1191 

Coelestinus  III. 

1667 

Clemens  IX. 

1198 

Innoccntius  III. 

1070 

Clemens  X. 

1216 

Honoi-ius  III. 

1676 

Innocentlus  XI. 

1227 

Gresorius  IX. 

1689 

Alexander  VIII. 

1241 

Coelestinus  IV. 

1691 

Innocentlus  XII. 

1243 

Innocentlus  IV. 

1700 

Clemens  XI. 

12.54 

Alexander  IV. 

1721 

Innocentlus  XIII. 

1261 

Urbanua  IV. 

1724 

Benedlctus  XIII. 

1265 

Clemens  IV. 

1730 

Clemens  XII. 

1271 

Gregorius  X. 

1740 

Benedlctus  XIV. 

1276 

Innocentlus  V. 

1758 

Clemens  XIII. 

1276 

Hadrlanus  V. 

1709 

Clemens  XIV. 

1276 

Joannes  XXI. 

1775 

Pius  XI. 

1277 

Nlcolaus  III. 

1800 

Pius  XII. 

1281 

Martinus  IV. 

1823 

Leo  XII. 

1285 

Honorius  IV. 

1829 

Pius  VIII. 

1288 

Nlcolaus  IV. 

1831 

Gregorius  XVI 

1294 

St.  Coelestinus  V . 

1846 

Plus  IX. 

1294 

Bonifacius  VIII. 

1877- 

Leo  XIII. 

1303 

Benedlctus  XI. 

1903 

Plus  X. 

1305 

Clemens  V. 

1914 

Benedict  XV. 

1316 

Joannes  XXII. 

(Born  Nov.  21„ 

1334 

Benedlctus  XII. 

1854.) 

1342 

Clemens  VI. 

1   1352 

Innocentlus  VI. 

FORM  OF  ADDRESS  FOR  PERSONS  OF  RANK. 


Queen  or  King, — "To  the  Queen's  (King's)  Most 
Excellent  Majesty,"  or  "To  Her  (His)  Most  Gracious 
Majesty."  Commencement:  "Madam"  ("Sir"),  or 
"May  It  please  your  Majeaty,"  or  "Most  Gracious 
Sovereign." 

Prince  of  Wales. — "To  His  Royal  Highness,  the 
Prince  of  Wales.'*  Commencement:  "Sir,"  or  "May 
it  please  your  Royal  Highness." 

Princess  of  Wales.  Similar  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
but  using  "Prinoees"  for  "Prince"  and  "Madam" 
for  "Sir.*' 

Princesses  or  Royal  Duchesses. — "To  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princtes ." 

Archbishop. — Lettfers  are  addressed  "To  HJs  Grace 


the  Lord  Archbishop  of ;"  they  commence  "My 

Lord  Archbishop."  In  formal  documents  the  Arch- 
bisliop  of  Canterbury  is  addressed:  "To  the  Most 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  by  Divine  Providence, 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

Dukes. — "To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of ."   Com- 

mencemenl:  "My  Lord  Duke."  Personal  address: 
"Your  Grace." 

A  Duke's  eldest  son  Is  addressed,  by  courtesy,  by 
his  father's  second  title;  In  all  other  respects  as  a  Peer. 

A  Duke's  younger  son  Is  addressed  by  his  ChrlstlaU 

name:  "The  Lord  Charles ,"  or,  more  formally 

"The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Charles ." 
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ENGLISH 

RULERS. 

Yeah 

ACCE3. 

Name. 

Year 

ACCES. 

Name. 

A.  D-. 

51 

61 
451 
470 
515 
686 
827 
838 
857 
866 
872 
901 
925 

Caractacus  (taken  prisoner  to  Rome). 

Boadicea  (defeated  the  Romans). 

Henglst  and  Horsa  (Saxons) . 

Aella  (Saxon),  King  of  Sussex. 

Arthui-,  King  of  the  Britons. 

Ceadwalla,  King  of  Wessex. 

Egbert  (unites  Saxons  In  Heptarchy). 

Ethelwolf,  son  of  Egbert. 

Ethelbold,  his  son. 

Ethelred.  his  brother. 

Alfred  the  Great. 

Edwaid  the  Elder. 

AtheLstan,  eldest  sou  of  Edward. 

A.  D. 

941 

948 

955, 

959 

976 

978 

1016 

1017 

1036 

1039 

1041 

1066 

Edmund  I.,  5th  son  of  EdWard  the  Elder,' 

Edred,  his  brother. 

Edwy,  eldest  son  of  Edmund  I. 

Edgar  the  Peaceable. 

Edward  11.  the  Martyr. 

Ethelred  II.,  his  half  brother. 

Edmund  (Ironsides). 

Canute,  the  Dane. 

Harold  (Harefoot) ,  son  of  Canute. 

Canute  II.  (Hardlcanute) . 

Edward  the  Confessor. 

Harold  II ,  son  of  Earl  Godwin. 

Name. 


William  I... 
William  II . . 
Henry  I. . . . 
Stephen 


Henry  II . . . 
Richard  I.. . 

John 

Henry  III .  . 
Edward  I. . . 
Edward  II . . 
Edward  III. 
Richard  II.. 

Henry  IV.. . 
Henry  V.  . . 
Henry  VI... 

Edward  IV. 


Edward  V. . 
Richard  III. 

Henry  VII.. 


Henry  VIII. 
Edward  VI . 

Mary  I 

Elizabeth... 


James  I. . . 
Charles  I . . 
Cromwells 


Charles  II . . . 
Jamea  II ... . 

William  III., 
Kud  Mary  II 
Anne 


George  I — 

George  II. . . 
George  III.. 
George  IV . . 
William  rv . 
Victoria. . . . 


The  House  of  Normandy. 


Obtained  Crown  by  conquest 

Third  son  of  William  I 

Youngest  son  of  William  I . . . 

Third  son  of  Stephen,  Count  of  Bloia,  by  Adela,  fourth  daughter  of 

William  I 

THE  House  of  Plantagenet. 

Son  of  Geoffery  Plantagenet,  by  Matilda,  only  daughter  of  Henry  I. 

Eldest  surviving  son  of  Henry  II 

Sixth  and  youngest  son  of  Henry  JI 

Eldest  son  of  John 

Eldest  son  of  Henry  III 

Eldest  surviving  sou  of  Edward  I 

Eldest  son  of  Edward  II 

Son  of  the  Black  Prince,  eldest  son  of  Edward  III 

The  House  of  Lancaster. 

Son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  4th  son  of  Edward  III 

Eldest  son  of  Henry  IV 

Only  son  of  Henry  V,  (deposed  1461) 

The  House  of  York. 

His  grandfather  was  Richard,  son  of  Edmund,  5th  son  of  Edward 
III.,  and  his  grandmother,  Ann,  was  great-granddaughter  of 
Lionel,  third  son  of  Edward  III 

Eldest  son  of  Edward  IV 

Younger  brother  of  Edward  IV 

THE    HOUSE    OF    TUDOB. 

,Son  of  Edmund,  eldest  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  by  Katherine,  widow  of 
Henry  V  :  his  mother,  Margaret  Beaufort,  was  great-grand- 
daughter of  John  of  Gaunt 

Only  surviving  son  of  Henry  VII 

Son  of  Henry  VIII . ,  by  Jane  Seymour 

Daughter  of  Henry  VIII  ,  by  Catherine  of  Arragon 

Daughter  of  Henry  VII i . ,  by  Anne  Boleyn 

THE  House  op  Stuabt. 

Son  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  granddaughter  of  James  IV.,  and 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII ., 

Only  surviving  son  of  James  I 

CO.MMONWEALTH    DECLARED    MAT    19,    1649. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector 

Richard  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector 

THE  House  of  Stuart  (Restored). 

Eldest  son  of  Charles  1 

Second  son  of  Charles  I.  (Deposed  16S8.  Interregnum  Dec.  11, 
1688,  to  Feb.  13,  1689) 


f  Son  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I  \ 
1  Eldest  daughter  of  James  II     J 


Edward  VII. 
George  V  — 


.  Eldest  daughter  of  James  II 

Second  daughter  of  James  II 

THE  House  of  Hanover. 
Son  of  Elector  of  Hanover,  by  Sophia,  daughter  of  Elizabeth 

daughter  of  James  I , 

Only  son  of  George  I 

Grandson  of  George  II , 

Eldest  son  of  George  III 

Third  son  of  George  III '. . 

Daughter  of  Edward,  4th  son  of  George  III 

The  House  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

Eldest  son  of  Victoria , 

The  Rouse  of  Windsor. 
Surviving  son  of  Edward  VII . . ; 


Acces 


1066 
1087 
1100 

1135 

1154 

1189 

1199 

1216. 

1272 

1307 

1327 

1377 

1399 
1413 

1422 


1461 
1483 
1483 


1485 
1509 
1547 
1553 
1558 


1603 
1625 

1653 
1658 

1660 

1685 
1689 
1702 


1714 
1727 
1760 
1820 
1830 
1837 

1901 

1910 


Died. 


Age 


1087 
1100 
1135 

1154 

1189 

1199 

1216 

1272 

1307 

1327 

1377 

1399 

<dep.) 

1413 

1422 

1471 


1483 
1483 
1485 


1509 
1547 
1553 
1558 
1603 


1625 
1649 

1658 
1659 

1685 

1701 

1702 

1694 

,  1714 


1727 
1760 
1820 
1830 
1837 
1901 

1910 


60 
40 
67 

60 

56 
42 
49 
65 
68 
43 
65 
34 

47 
34 
49 


41 
13 
35 


53 
56 
16 
43 
70 


59 

48 

69 


55 

68 
51 
53 
49 


67 

77 
82 
68 
72 
81 

68 


Rgd 


21 
13 
36 

19 

35 
10 
17 
56 
35 
20 
50 
22 

13 

9 

39 


22 
0 
2 


24 

38 

6 

5 

44 


22 
24 


25 

4 
13 

6 
12 


13 

33 
59 
10 
7 
63 


THE  FLIGHT  Or  THE  GOLDIN  PLOVER. 

This  species,  says  the  National  Geographic  Society  bulletin,  nests  along  the  Arctic  coast  of  North 
America,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  are  old  enough  to  care  for  themselves  Fall  migration  is  begun  by  a  trip 
to  the  Labrador  coast,  where  the  plover  fattens  lor  several  weeks  on  the  abundant  native  fruits.  A  short 
trip  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  brings  it  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  starting  point  for  Its  extraordinary  ocean 
flight,  due  south  to  the  coast  of  South  America.  The  golden  plover  takes  a  straight  course  across  the  ocean, 
and,  if  the  weather  is  propitious,  makes  the  whole  2,400  miles  without  pause  or  rest.  But  if  tempests  arise 
It  may  be  blown  out  of  its  course  to  the  New  England  coast  and  start  anew  on  the  advent  of  fair  weather; 
or  it  may  rest  for  a  few  days  at  the  Bermudas,  one-third  of  the  way  along  its  course,  or  at  the  nearest  ol 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  still  600  miles  from  the  mainland  of  South  America.  These,  however,  are  emergency 
Btop-overs,  to  be  resorted  to  only  in  case  of  storms.  Having  accomplished  its  ocean  voyage,  it  passes  aCTOSS 
eastern  South  Ameilca  to  Its  winter  home  in  Argentina.    Thesieturn  is  up  the  Mississippi  Valley. 


Rulers  of  Scotland. 
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RULERS    OF 

SCOTLAND. 

A.  D. 

Name. 

K.D. 

Name. 

A.  D. 

Name. 

A.  D. 

Name. 

330 

Fergus  I. 

684 

Eugenlus  V. 

893 

Donald  VI. 

1165 

William. 

357 

Eugenlus  I. 

6«6 

Eugenius  VI. 

904 

Constantine  III. 

1214 

Alexander  II. 

404 

Fei-gus  Ii; 

69H 

Amberkrfetufl. 

944 

Malcolm  I. 

1249 

Alexander  III. 

420 

Eugenius  II. 

699 

Eugenlua  VII. 

9,53 

InduUiis. 

1286 

Margaret   (Norway) 

451 

Dongardua. 

715 

Mordachus. 

961 

Duff. 

1292 

John  Ballol. 

457 

Constantlne  I. 

730 

Etfinus. 

965 

CuUen. 

1298 

Sir  W.  Wallace,  Reg. 

479 

Congallufl  I. 

761 

Eugenius  VIII. 

970 

Kenngth  HI. 

1306 

Robert  I  (Bruce). 

501 

G&ranus. 

764 

Fergus  III. 

994 

Constantine  IV. 

1329 

David  II. 

635 

Eugepius  III. 

767 

SolvatlUus. 

995 

Kenneth  IV. 

1370 

Robert  II. 

55S 

Congallufl  II. 

787 

Achalus. 

1003  i Malcolm  II.               1 

1390 

Robert  III. 

669 

KlnnateSlus. 

819 

Congallus  III. 

1033 

Duncan  I. 

1406 

James  I. 

570 

Aid.anus. 

824 

Dongal. 

1040 

Macbeth. 

1437 

James  II. 

605 

Kenneth. 

831 

Alpine. 

10,47 

Malcolm  III. 

1460 

James  III. 

606 

Eiigenlua  IV. 

834 

Kenneth  II. 

1095 

Duncan  II. 

1488 

James  IV. 

621 

Fercliard  I. 

8,54 

Donald  V. 

1098 

Edgar. 

1513 

James  V. 

632 

Donald  TV. 

8, "58 

Constantine  II. 

1107 

Alexanler  I. 

1542 

Mary. 

646 

Ferchard  II. 

874 

Eth  (LightfOOt). 

1124 

David  I. 

1567 

James  VI  (succeeded 

664 

Maldiunua. 

876 

Gregory. 

1153 

Malcolm  IV. 

to  Eng.  throne  iu 

1 

1 

1603  at  the  union.) 

RULERS  OF  FRANCE. 


A   D 

Name. 

A    D 

Name. 

A    D 

Name. 

420 

Pharamond  (let  King  Franks) 

879 

Louis  III  and  Carloman  II. 

1559 

Francis  II. 

449 

Merovoeus. 

880 

Charles  III   (the  Gross) 

1560 

Charles  IX. 

456 

Chllderic. 

888 

Eudes  or  Odo. 

1574 

Henry  III. 

481 

Clevis. 

898 

Charles  IV  (the  Simple). 

1589 

Henry    IV    (the    Great)    of 

511 

Chlldebert,  Thierry,  Clotsire 

923 

Rodolph  (Raoul). 

Navarre. 

and  Clodomlr  (four  sons  of 

936 

Louis  IV. 

1610 

Louis  XIII.  (the  Just). 

Clovis) . 

9,54 

Lotherius. 

1643 

Louis  XIV  (the  Great). 

559 

Clotaire  (Sole  King  of  France) 

986 

Louis  V. 

1715 

Louis  XV  (the  Well-beloved.) 

562 

Caribert.    Gontran,   Slgeberi 

987 

Hugh  Capet, 

1774 

Louis  XVI. 

and  Childeric. 

996 

Robert  (the  Wise). 

1793 

Louis  XVII  (never  reigned) 

SS4 

Clotaire  II  (King  of  Soissons). 

1031 

Henry  I. 

FIRST  RErUBLIC. 

.596 

Thierry  II  and  Tlieodobert  II 

1060 

Philip  I  (the  FaJiO . 

1792 

National  Convention. 

(Kings  Paris  and  Austrasla) 

llOS 

Louis  VI  (!e  Gros) . 

1795 

Directory. 

614 

Clotaire  in  (SoleKing France) 

1137 

Louis  VII  (le  Jeune) . 

1799 

Consulate. 

628 

Dagobert  and  Charibert. 

1180 

Fhlllp  II  (Augustus). 

First  Emtire. 

638 

Slgebert  II  and  Clovis  II. 

1223 

Louis  VIII. 

1804 

Napoleon  (Bonaparte)  I. 

654 

Childeris  II  (Ring  Austrasia). 
Thierry  IV  (King  all  France) . 

1226 

Louis  IX  (Saint  LouLs). 

1814 

Louis  XVIII. 

679 

1270 

Philip  III.  (the  Bold). 

1824 

Charles  X. 

692 

Clovis  III. 

1285 

PlilliplV.  (Ihe  Fair). 

1830 

Louis  Philippe. 

695 

Chlldebert  III. 

1314 

Louis  X  (Hutin) . 

Second  Republic 

711 

Dagobert  III. 

1315 

John  T. 

1848 

Louis  Napoleon  elected  Pres. 

716 

Chllderic  II. 

1316 

PhiliD  V.  (the  Long). 

Empire  Restored. 

720 

Rhlerry  IV. 

1321 

Charles  IV  (the  F.-ir). 

1852 

Louis  Napoleon  elected  Emp. 

742 

Childeric  III, 

1328 

Philip  VI  (of  Valols). 

Third  Republic. 

1351 

John  II  (Jean). 

1871 

Thiers,  Louis  Adolphe. 

761 

Pepin   (Le  Bref)   founder  of 
Carlovingian. 

1364 

Charles  V  (the  Wise). 

1873 

MacMahon,   Marshal. 

1380 

Charles  VI. 

1879 

Grevy,  Paul  J. 

768 

Charles     (the     Great)     and 

1422 

Charles  VII. 

1887 

Carnot,  M.  Sadl. 

Carloman. 

1461 

Louis  XI. 

1894 

Perier.  Jean  Caslmir. 

772 

Charlemagne  (sole  monarch) 

1483 

Charles  VIII. 

1895 

Faure,  Francoise  F. 

«14 

Louis  I  (le  Debonnaire). 

1498 

Louis  XII. 

1899 

Loubet,  Emile. 

840 

Charles  (the  Bald) . 

Louis    II    (the    Stammerer). 

1515 

Francis  I. 

1906 

Fallieres,  Armand. 

877 

1547 

Henry  II. 

1913 

Polncare,  Raymond. 

RULERS  OF  GERMANY. 


A.  D.j                    Name.                    | 

A.  D 

Name. 

A.  D 

Name 

634 

Theodobert  (King  of  Metz). 

10.56 

Henry  IV. 

1411 

8i,-rlsmund. 

,548 

Theodebald  (King  of  Metz) 

1106 

Henry  V. 

1438 

Albc-it  D 

840 

Lotharius. 

1125 

Lotharius  II. 

1440 

Frederick  III. 

842 

Lewis  (of  Bavaria). 

1138 

Conrad  III. 

1493 

Mrximiiian  I. 

855 

Louis  II. 

1152 

Frederick   J    (Barbarossa) . 

1519 

Ch;u-!es  V 

875 

Charles  (the  Bald). 

1190 

Henry  VI. 

1,556 

Ferdinand  I. 

877 

Louis    (the  .Stammerer)   also 

1198 

Philip. 

1564 

Maximilian  II. 

King  of  France. 

1208 

Otho  IV. 

1576 

Rudolph  II. 

880 

Charles  (the  Gross)  also  King 

1212 

Frederick  II. 

16)2 

Matthais. 

of  France 

1251 

Conrad  IV. 

1619 

Ferdinand  11. 

887 

Arnold. 

1273 

Rodolph  (of  Hapsburg)  1st  of 

1637 

Ferdinand  III. 

900 

Louis  IV. 

Austrian  family. 

i6,5;< 

Leopold  i. 

911 

Conrad  I. 

1292 

Adolplnis  (of  Npssau  ) 

1705 

Joseph  I. 

918 

Henry  rthe  Fowler) . 

1298 

Albert  I  (of  Austria). 

1711 

Charles  VI. 

962 

Otho  (tne  Great) . 

1308 

Henry  VII. 

1V40 

Maria  Theresa. 

973 

Otho  XI. 

1314 

Louis  V  (of  Bavaria). 

1742 

Charles  VII. 

983 

Otho  III. 

1347 

Charles  IV. 

1745 

Francis  I  (of  Lorraine). 

1002 

Henry  II. 

1 378 

Weuceslr.us. 

1765 

Joseph  (I. 

1024 

Conrad  II  (the  Salic). 

1410 

Josse   (Marquis  of  Branaen- 

1790 

Leopold  II. 

1039 

Henry  III. 

burg). 

1792 

Francis  II. 

RULERS  OF  PRUSSIA. 


1134 

1616 

1619 
1610 


Albert    I     (1st    Elector    of 

Brandenburg) . 
John,     Slgismund     (Elector, 

Duke  of  Pnifisia). 
George  William. 
Frederick      William      ("The 

Great.  Elector"). 


1688 
1701 

1713 
1740 
1786 


Frederick. 

Frederick   crowned   King   of 

Pnissia. 
Frederick  William  I. 
Frederick  II  ("the  Great") 
Frederick  William  II. 


1797 
1840 
1860 
1871 
1888 
1888 


I'^rederick  William  III. 

Frederick  William  IV. 

William  I. 

William  I  (made  Emperor). 

Frederick. 

WUUam  II. 
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Abbreviations  of  Titles  and  Degrees, 


ROEV3AN    RULERS. 


B    C 

Name. 

A    D 

Name. 

A    D. 

Nime. 

752 

Romulus. 

68 

Galba 

278 

Carlnus  and  Numerlanus. 

715 

Numa  Pompillua. 

69 

Otlio. 

284 

Diocletian. 

672 

TuUus  Hostllius. 

69 

Vitellius. 

304 

Galerlus  and  Constantius. 

640 

Ancus  Martius. 

70 

Vespasian. 

306 

Constantine,   the  Great. 

616 

Tarquinius  Prlscus. 

79 

Titus. 

321 

Constantine  removes  seat  of 

578 

Servlus  Tullius. 

81 

Domitian. 

Empire  to  Constantinople. 

534 

Tarquinius  Superbus. 

96 

Nerva. 

337 

Constantine  II,  Constans  and 

509 

Tarquins,  expelled. 

108 

Trajan 

Constantius. 

498 

Lartlus,  1st  Diet. 

118 

Adrian. 

361 

Julian,   the  Apostate. 

488 

Tribunes  created. 

138 

Antoninus  Pius. 

363 

Jovian. 

483 

Quaestors  Instlt. 

161 

Marcus    A.    Antoninus    and 

364 

Valentinian    (West),    Valena 

456 

Cincinatus,  Diet. 

Lucius  Verus. 

(East). 

453 

Tribunes  Incr.,  5  to  10. 

171 

Marcus  Aurelius. 

307 

Gratian  (West). 

445 

Mint;  Trib.  created. 

180 

Commodus. 

375 

Vaientinian  II   (West). 
TheodosluB,  the  Great  (East). 
Theodosius  (East  and  West). 

437 

Censorship  Instlt. 

193 

Fertinax. 

379 

391 

Marcus  F.  CamiUus,  Diet. 

193 

Septimlus  Severus. 

391 

325 

Papirlus  Cursor,  Diet. 

211 

Caracalla  and  Geta. 

395 

Arcadius  (E.'ist),  Honorius 

301 

Tablua  Maxlmus  and  Valer- 

217 

Macrinus 

(West) . 

luscorvus. 

218 

Holiogabaliis. 

408 

Theodosius II  (East). 

260 

Provin.   Quaestors  inst. 

222 

Alexander  Severus. 

424 

Valentinian  III   (West). 

217 

Tablus  Maxlmus,  Diet. 

235 

Maxlmlnufl 

450 

Marcian  (Eji.st). 

183 

Cato,  the  Elder,  Censor. 

238 

Maximinus  and  Balblnus. 

455 

Petronius   Maxlmus     (West*, 

82 

Sylla,   Diet. 

238 

Gardian. 

455 

Avitus  (West). 

70 

Cr?.ssus  and  Pompey,  Cons'Is. 

244 

Philip,   the  Arabian. 

457 

Leo,  the  Great  (East). 

59 

Pompey. 

249 

Decius. 

457 

Majorianus  (West). 

49 

Julius  Ceasar. 

251 

Vibius  Voluslanua. 

461 

Severus  (West). 

43 

Octaviua  Caesar,  Mark  Ant- 

251 

Gallus. 

467 

Anthemius  (West). 

ony     and     Lepidus,     2nd 

254 

Valeranus. 

472 

Ollblus  (West). 

Triumvirate. 

260 

Gallienus. 

473 

Glycerins  (West). 

31 

Octavius   (Caesar)   Emp. 

268 

Claudius  II.                                 4  474 

Julius  Nepas  (West). 

A.  D. 

270 

Aurelian. 

474 

Zeno  (East). 

14 

Tiberius. 

275 

Tacitus. 

475 

Augustuius  Romulus  (West). 

37 

Caligula. 

276 

Florlanus. 

476 

Rome  taken  by  Odoacer,  King 

41 

Claudius. 

277 

Probus. 

of     Italy;     extinction     ol 

54 

Nero. 

278lCarus. 
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A.  D. 

Ruler. 

A.  D. 

Ruler. 

A.  D. 

Ruler. 

491 

Anastasius. 

793 

Nicephorus. 

1071 

Michael  Ducas. 

51 H 

Justin  I. 

HI1 

Michael   (Curopalatts). 

1078 

Nicephorus  (Boton). 

527 

Justinian  I. 

813 

Leo    (the  Armenian). 

1081 

Alexis  I  (Comuenus). 

565 

Justin  II. 

821 

Michael  (Balbous). 

1118 

John  (Comneniis). 

578 

Tiberius  II. 

829 

Theophilus. 

1143 

Manuel  (Comnenus). 

58?, 

Maurice. 

H42 

Michael  III. 

1180 

Alexius  II  (Comnenus). 

fiO?, 

Phocas. 

851 

Basilius. 

1183 

Andronicus  (Comnenus). 

611 

Heradius. 

886 

Leo   (the  Philosopher). 

1185 

Isaac  Angelufl. 

641 

Constantine. 

911 

Constantine  IX 

1195 

Alexiu.s  Angelus  {the  Tyrant). 
.MexiuB  and  Murbzuphlus. 

641 

Heradionas  and  Tiberius  III 

915 

Constantine  and  Romanus. 

1203 

64? 

Constans. 

959 

Roman  us  II. 

1216 

Peter  and  John  Ducas. 

fifiS 

Constantius   V    (Pogonatus) . 

963 

Nicephorus  Phocus. 

1219 

Robert. 

6H5 

Justinian  II. 

969 

John  Zomisscs. 

1283 

Andronicus  I\  (Palaelogus). 

695 

Leontius. 

975 

Basilius  and  Constantine  X 

1295 

Michael  Andronicus. 

697 

Apsimar  or  Tiberius.        , 
Philippicus   Bardanes.      ' 

1028 

Romanus  Argyrus. 

1320 

Andronicus    IX    (Palaelogus). 

711 

1034 

Michael  IV. 

1.341 

John  V    (Palaelogus). 

713 

Anastasius  11. 

1041 

Michael  (Caliphales) . 

1391 

Manuel  II.  (Palaelogus). 

714 

Theodosius. 

1042 

Constantine    (Monomachus) 

1421 

John  VI.  (Palaelogus). 

716 

Leo  (the  Isurlan) . 

1054 

Theodora  (Empress). 

1446 

Constantine  (Palaelogus) 

742 

Constantine     (Copronymus) 

10.57 

Isaac  (Commenus). 

1453 

Constautiuopio  taken  by  the 

775 

Leo  IV. 

1059 

Constantine  XII  (Ducas). 

TurUs.    extinction    of    the 

781 

Constantine     (Porphyrogenl- 
tus). 

1068 

Romanus  Diogenes. 

Eastern  Empire. 

ABBRgVOATEONS    OF    TITLES    AND    DEGREES. 


A.  R.  A. — Associate  ol  the  Royal 
Academy. 

B.  A. — Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Bart  — Baronet. 

B.  D. — Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

B.  So  — Bachelor  ol  Science. 

C.  B  — Companion  of  the  Bath. 
C.  E. — Civil  Engineer 

C.  I.  E. — Companion  of  Order  of 

Indian  Empire. 
C.  J. — Chief  Justice. 
C.  M.  G. — Companion  of  Order  of 

St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

C.  V.  O. — Companion  of  Victorian 
Order. 

D.  D. — Doctor  of  Divinity. 
D.  Sc. — Doctor  o!  Science. 

D.   S.   O. — Distinguished   Service 
Order. 


F.  R   G   S. — Fellow  of  the  Royal 

Geographical  Society. 
F.    R.   S.— Fellow   of   the   Royal 

Society. 
J.  P. — Justice  ol  the  Peace. 
K.  C  — King's  Counsel. 
K.  C.  B. — Knight  Commander  of 

the  Bath. 
K   C.  M.  G.— Knight  Commander 

of  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St 

George, 
K.  C.  V   O. — Knight  Commander 

of  the  Victorian  Order. 
K.  G.— Knlghi  of  the  Garter. 
L.  H   D  — Doctor  of  Humanities. 
LL.  B  — Bachelor  of  Laws. 
LL.  D. — Doctor  ol  Laws. 
Lilt.  D  — Doctor  ol  Literature. 


M.  A  — Master  of  Arts. 

M.  C — Member  of  Congress. 

M    D.— Doctor  of  Medicine 

M   P  — Member  of  Parliament. 

M.  V  O. — Member  of  the  Victor- 
ian Order. 

N  A. — National  Academician. 

O   M. — Order  of  Merit. 

P.  C. — Privy  Councillor 

Ph.  D. — Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

R.  A. — Royal  Academician. 

S.  J  — Society  of  Jesus. 

3.  T.  D.— Doctor  of  Sacred 
Theology 

U.  S.  A.— amted  States  Army. 

U  S.  N.— United  States  Navy. 

V.  C. — Victoria  Cross. 
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THE    AMERICAN    BONAPARTES. 

Prince  Jeeome  Bonapaute,  (King  of  Westphalia)  youngest  brother  of  Napoleon,  born  AJaccio,  Corsica, 
November  15,  1784;  died  at  Ville  Genls,  near  Paris,  June  24,  1860.  Married,  first,  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
December  24,  1803,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Patterson,  Esq.  She  was  born  at  Baltimore,  February 
6,  1785,  and  died  In  that  city  April  4,  1879.  Jerome  remained  in  the  United  States  until  1805  and  then 
was  summoned  to  France  by  Napoleon,  who  issued  a  decree  annulling  the  marriage  with  Miss  Patterson, 
and  made  him  King  of  Westphalia  on  July  8,  1807.  Jerome  on  August  22,  1807,  married  the  daughter  of 
Frederlclc,  King  of  Wurttemberg.  By  the  second  marriage  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  One  son. 
Joseph  Charles  Paul  Bonaparte,  called  Prince  Napoleon,  was  born  in  1822.  The  issue  of  the  flrat 
marriage  was: 

Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  born  at  Cambei",yeII,  England,  July  7,  1805;  died  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
June  17,  1870.  Married  November  3,  1829,  Susan  May,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Williams,  who  was  born 
In  Roxbury,  Mass.,  but  spent  his  life  in  Baltimore,  Md.  She  was  born  April  2,  1812,  and  died  September 
15,  1881.     The  Issue  of  the  marriage  was: 

(1)  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  November  5,  1«30;  died  at  Beverly, 
Mass.,  September  3,  1893.  He  was  educated  at  and  graduated  from  West  Point  Military  Academy, 
and  served  for  two  years  In  the  American  Army,  entered  the  French  Army  in  1854,  tooli  part  in  the 
Crimean  and  Italian  campaigns  and  resigned  after  seventeen  years'  service  at  the  close.of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  with  the  ranlc  of  l.ieutenant-Colonel.  He  was  married  September  7,  1871,  to  Caroline 
Le  Roy,  daughter  of  Samuel  Appleton,  granddaughter  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  widow  of  Newbold  Edgar. 
She  died  November  19,  1911.     The  issue  of  the  marriage  was: 

(A)  Louise  Eugenie  Bonaparte,  born  February  7,  1873.  Mairied  December  29,  1896,  Comto 
Adam  de  Moltke-Hultfeldt,  of  Denmark,  and  has  issue:  (1)  Marie  Louise  Caroline,  born  November 
7,  1897;  (2)  Lecm  Charles  Jospph,  bom  November  14,  1898;  (3)  Jerome  Eugene  Otto,  born  January 
14,  1902;  (4)  Adam  Nicolas,  born  May  17,  1908;  (5)  Eyler  Helweg. 

(B)  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  born  Paris,  France,  February  20,  1878.  Harvard  B.  A. 
and  Georgetown  University.  Lives  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Married  April  8,  1914,  to  Blanche  Pierce 
Strebelgh. 

(2)  Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte,  bom  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  9,  1851.  Married  September  1,  1875, 
Ellen  Channing,  daughter  ot  Thomas  Mills  Day,  of  Hartford,  Ct.  No  issue.  Mr  Bonaparte  is  a  Harvard 
B.  A.,  1871:  LL.  B.,  1875;  a  lawyer.  Was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  July  1,  1905,  to  December  17,  1906, 
and  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  from  December  17,  1906,  to  March  5,  1909;  is  now  President  of 
Enoch  Pratt  Library  of  Baltimore  and  was  for  12  years  Overseer  of  Harvard;  Is  now  Trustee  Catholic 
University.  ^ 

THE    ENGLISH    CROMWELLS. 

THE  Cromwells  of  Hinchlnbrook  were  of  higher  consideration  previous  to  the  Great  Rebellion  than 
after  their  great  Oliver  had  protected  the  Commonwealth.  They  came  originally  from  Wales,  and  boie 
the  surname  of  Williams.  The  first  who  took  that  of  Cromwell  was  Sir  Ricliard  Williams,  and  he  did  r,o 
as  nephew  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  "malleus  monachorum,"  or,  as  old  Fuller  renders  it, 
"the  mauler  of  monasteries."  Sir  Richard  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  deported  himself  at  a 
tournament  so  much  to  the  King's  satisfaction,  that  tiie  latter  presented  him  with  a  diamond  ring,  e.xclaim- 
Ing,  "Formerly  thou  wast  my  Dick,  but  hereafter  thou  shalt  be  my  Diamond;"  and  directed  him  hencelorth 
to  bear  this  ring  in  the  fore  gamb  of  his  lion  crest.  Sir  Richard  was  subsequently  high  sheriff,  knight  ol  the 
shire,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  King's  privy  chamber,  general  of  the  Ehglish  infantry  In  France,  and  cou- 
Btable  of  Berkeley  Cafltle.  ,    „  ^  „    ^, 

Oliver's  posterity  was  prolonged  more  conspicuously  through  Henry  Cromwell,  bis  second  son;  nut 
this  branch  also  came  to  pecuniary  distress.  "Our  family,"  writes  Henry,  the  Protector's  grandson,  io  his 
aunt.  Lady  Fauconberg,  "is  low,  and  some  are  willing  it  shouldTje  kept  so;  yet  I  know  we  are  a  far  anci enter 
family  than  many  otiiers;  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  my  grandfather's  uncle  and  godfather's  estate  that  was. 
Is  now  let  for  above  £50,000  a  year."  Shortly  after  he  petitioned  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  give 
him  some  employment,  but  prayed  to  be  excused  from  going  over  with  liis  Excellency,  as  he  was  in  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  a  gentleman  to  appear  in  the  viceroy's  suite.  One  of  liis  sons,  Thomas  Cromwell, 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  grocer  on  Snow  Hill,  and  died  in  1748.  Oliver,  next  in  succession,  was  an 
attorney  and  clerk  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  with  this  attorney  son  of  the  grocer,  who  died  In  1.82'i, 
the  male  line  of  the  Lord  Protector's  family  expired.  This  last  Cromwell  had  an  only  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Ollveria  Cromwell,  who  married  a  Mr.  Russell  in  1801. . 

IRISH    SURNAMES. 

(H.  O'H.  Molineux  in  the  N.  Y.  Sun.) 

MOST  people  fancy  when  they  meet  a  person  bom  in  Ireland  with  an  English  surname  that  the  sur- 
name haa  been  derived  from  some  English  ancestor  who  settled  in  Ireland.  This  may  sometimes  be  the 
case.  Almost  always  it  Is  not.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Saxon  blood  in  Ireland.  It  was  there,  most  of  it, 
before  surnames  were  adopted.  Thus  at  the  universities  of  Armagh,  Bangor  and  Clonmacnois  there  were 
in  the  eighth  and  ensuing  centuries  thousands  of  Saxon  students,  many  of  whom  became  Irish.  Till  the 
twelfth  century,  moreover,  the  households  of  nobles  and  merchants  in  Ireland  were  crowded  with  Saxon 
Slaves.  The  Synod  of  Armagh  decreed  the  emancipation  of  all  English  slaves  in  1203.  The  Danes  too 
settled  in  Ireland  before  surnames  were  established.  The  Normans  arrived  during  the  process  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  surnames,  and  taking  surnames  after  the  Irish  fashion  have  left  them  easily  recognizable.  The 
origin  of  what  look  like  English  surnames  in  Ireland  is  easily  traceable  and  their  study  will  incidentally 
answer  the  query:  What  has  become  of  the  Irish  here? 

Thus  Clinton  is  really  MacClintain  (Macgiolla-Fintain,  son  of  the  votary  of  St.  Fintain);  Gaynor  ia 
MacFhionbhar;  Pattison  is  MacFadden  or  MacPhaidin  (Little  Patrick);  Bishop  is  MacAspog  or  MacAn- 
aspie;  Somers  is  MacGauran;  Clark  is  O'Clery;  Claflin  ia  MacLaughlin;  Elliot  is  MacEligott;  Hay  and 
Hayes  are  O'Hea;  Day  is  O'Day;  Rogers  is  MacRory;  Cunningham  is  O'Connaghain;  Reynolds  ia  often 
MacRannail;  Key,  Keyes  and  Hughes  are  MacAodha,  anglicised  MacHugh;  King  is  MacConroi;  Cane, 
Caine  and  Keene  are  O'Cahaine;  Coleman  is  O'Columhain;  Queen  is  O'Cuinn;  Fox  is  O'Sionnach;  Col- 
quhoun  is  O'Callaghan;  Irvine,  Irwin  and  Irving  are  MacConaire.  These  names  were  changed  sometimes 
by  threat  of  law,  sometimes  to  save  estates,  sometimes  by  mere  unconscious  usage.  They  show  that  the 
great-grandfathers  who  crossed  to  Ireland  with  Cromwell  are,  in  the  main,  creatures  of  the  genealogist's 
fancy. 

What  are  regarded  as  typically  Irish  surnames  are  really  not  Irish  at  all,  but  attempted  rendeiinga 
Into  English  are  of  the  Irish  pronunciation.  Thvs  O'Caomhanaighe  has  become  Cavaignac  in  Franco,  a 
great  military  and  political  family,  and  Cavanagh  in  English.  Murphy  is  MacMorrough,  the  family  name 
of  the  Kings  ot  Leinster,  or  O'Murohada,  a  branch  of  the  great  Leinster  clan,  Hy-Felimy.  Sullivan  in 
Irish  is  0'Sullleabhaln,Keny  is  O'Kellagh  (here  often  Kelloggg),  Casey  is  O'Cathasaigh,  Morgan  is  O'Muire- 
gain,  Fllnn  is  O'Flalnn,  Connor  is  O'Concubhair,  Kennedy  is  0'Cineadhaigh,and  so  on.  Then  again  there 
are  names  that  appear  typically  English,  borne  by  distinguished  "Englishmen,"  that  are  really  Irish  or 
at  least  Gaelic.  Balfour,  Gladstone,  Malcolm,  Machln,  Macauley,  Burke,  Cowley,  Ward,  Sheridan,  Hamil- 
■  ton,  Maine,  Ferguson,  Cairns,  Collins,  Finlay,  Buchanan,  are  all,  with  one  exception,  Milesian-Irish,  Burke 
being  Norman  Irish,  De  Burg.  Thus  Malcolm  resolves  itself  into  Macglolla-Colum,  son  of  the  servant 
or  votary  ol  St.  Columba,  the  great  Irish  Apostle  of  Scotland. 
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(UNANIMOUSLY  ADOPTED  IN  CONGRESS,  JULY  4,  1776,  AT  PHILADELPHIA.) 

When,  in  the  Course  of  human  events,  It  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  polltira) 
bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  tlie  powers  of  the  eartli,  the  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitles  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  tlie  separation 

We  hold  these  trutlis  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are  I-lfe,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 
That  to  secure  tuese  rights.  Governments  are  instituted  among  Men,  <ieriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  That  wlienever  any  Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends.  It 
Is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  Institute  new  Government,  laying  its  foundation 
on  such  principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  iilcely  to  effect  their 
Safety  and  Happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  Governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and  accordingly  all  experience  liath  shewn,  that  m:iai<!nd  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  tliemselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they 
are, accustomed .  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  Object 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  Despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off 
such  Government,  and  to  provide  new  Guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  beeu  the  patient  sufferance 
of  these  Colonies;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  Systems  of 
Government.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions, all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  Tyranny  over  these  Stares  To  prove 
this,  let  pacts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  hii,s  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws,  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  Laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  impor'ance,  unless  suspended 
In  their  operatioil  till  his  Assent  should  be  obtained;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to 
attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pas.s  other  Laws  tor  the  accommo(Jation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those 
people  would  relinquish  t.ie  right  of  Representation  in  the  Legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to  them  and 
formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  deposi- 
tory of  their  public  Records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  repeatedly,  tor  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions 
on  the  fights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected:  whereby  the 
Legislative  powers.  Incapable  of  Annihilation,  jave  returned  to  the  People  at  large  for  their  exercise;  the 
State  remaining  in  the  meantime  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  Laws 
for  Naturalization  of  Foreigneis;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither,  and  raising 
the  conditions  of  new  Approoriations  of  Lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Administration  of  Justice,  by  refusing  his  Assent  to  Laws  for  establishing 
Judiciary  Powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  ofBces,  and  the  amount  and 
payment  of  their  salaries.  v 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  OfHces,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  Officers  to  harass  our  people, 
and  eat  out  their  substande. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  Standing  Armies  without  the  Consent  of  our  Legislature 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  independent  of  and  superior  to  the  Civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowl- 
edged by  our  laws;  giving  his  Assent  to  their  Acts  of  pretended  Legislation: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us: 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  Trial,  from  punishment  for  any  Murders  which  thej'  should  commit 
on  the  Inhabitants  of  these  States: 

For  cutting  oft  our  Trade  with  all  p.nrts  of  the  world: 

For  imposing  Taxes  on  us  without  our  Consent: 

For  depriving  us  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  Trial  by  jury: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences: 

For  abolishing  the  free  Sj'stem  of  English  Laws  in  a  neighboring  Province,  est.abli.shing  tlierein  an 
Arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  Boundaries  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument 
for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies: 

For  taking  away  our  Charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  Laws,  and  altering  fundamentally  the 
Forms  of  our  Governments: 

For  suspending  our  own  IjPgislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for 
us  in  all  cases  whatsoever 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  Protection  and  waging  War  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  lime  transporting  large  Armies  of  foreign  Mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of  death, 
flesolation  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  Cruelty  &  perfidy  scarcely  pa'alleled  in  the 
most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  Head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellovz-Citizens  taken  captive  on  the  high  Seas  to  bear  Arms  against  their 
Country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  Brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  ai^  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  Inhabitants 
of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  Savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare,  is  an  undistinguished  destruction 
of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions  We  have  Petitioned  for  Redress  in  the  most  tumble;  terms:  Our 
repeated  Petitions  have  lieen  answered  only  by  repeated  Injury.  A  Prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked 
by  every  act  which  may  define  a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from  time 
to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  V/e  have  reminded 
them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice 
and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpa- 
tions, which  would  inevitably  Interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  In  the  necessity,  which  denounces 
our  Separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind.  Enemies  in  War,  in  Peace  Friends. 

WE  THEREFORE,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Ge.nerai,  Congress, 
Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  Name, 
and  by  authority  of  the  good  People  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  poblish  and  declare.  That  these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  States;  that  they  are  Absolved  from  all 
Allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great 
Britain  Is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved;  and  that  as  free  and  independent  States,  they  have  full 
Power  to  levy  War,  conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances,  establish  Commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  Acts  and 
Things  which  independent  States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  our 
f fletwje"  •  an4  o'""  sacred  Honor. 


Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  HIS  ADDRESS  COUNSELLING  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  UNION.— 
CONFINEMENT  OF  THE  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  ITS  CONSTITUTIONAL  LIMITA- 
TIONS,  AND   AVOIDANCE   OF   RELATIONS   WITH    FOREIGN    POLITICAL    AFFAIRS. 

(To  the  People  of  the  United  States  on  His  Approaching  Retire7nent  from  the  Presldencv.) 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  iiberty  with  every  ligament  oJ  your  hearts,  no  recomnieadation  of  mine 
|3  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  aitaciiment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you  one  neople,  is  slso  now  dear  to  you.  Ifc  is  justly  so; 
for  it  Is  a  main  pillar  in  the  ertiflce  of  your  reo.l  indepencfenec — the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home, 
your  peace  abroad,  of  your  safoty,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  different  causes  and  from  different  quarters,  much  paiot;  will  be  taken, 
many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  t'ic  point  In  your 
political  fortress  .against  which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and 
actively  (though  often  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed — it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you.s.'iould  properly 
estimate  the  Immense  valu^  of  your  national  union  to  your  eoHective  and  individual  happineos;  that  you 
should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual  and  immovable  attachment  tn  it;  accustoming  yoursc-jves  to  think  and 
speak  of  it  as  of  the  pall.adium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its  preservation  with 
jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  sui?picion  that  it  can  in  any  event  be 
abandoned;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  lirst  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  'jny  portion  of 
our  country  from  tlie  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  v^'hitli  now  link  together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest  Citizens  by  birth  or  choice  of  a  com- 
mon country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections.  The  name  of  American,  which  belongs 
to  you,  in  your  national  capacity,  must  aUvays  exolt  the  just  pride  oE  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations.  With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same  religion,  manners, 
habits,  and  poUtical  principles.  You  have,  in  a  common  caus,e,  fought  .and  triumphed  together;  the  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  counsels  and  joint  efforts — of  common  dangers, 
sufferings,  and  successes. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  insjiire  cnution  in  those 
Intrusted  with  its  administration  to  conilne  themselves  within  their  respective  constitufioual  spheres. 
avoiding,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form 
of  government,  a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to  abuse  it  which 
predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of 
reciprocal  checks  in  the  excrc:.se  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  different  depo.sitorles, 
and  corLsiituting  eacli  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal,  against  invasions  by  the  others,  has  been  evinced 
by  experimentij,  ancient  and  modern;  some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve 
them  must  be  as  nece.;sary  as  to  institute  them  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modifl- 
cation  of  the  constitutional  powers  be,  in  any  particular,  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  au  amendment  in 
the  way  which  the  Constitution  designates  But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though  this, 
in  one  Instance,  nuiy  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customaiy  weapon  by  which  free  governments 
are  destroyed.  Tht-  precedent  must  always  greatly  overbalance,  in  permanent  e\'il,  any  partial  or  transient 
benefit  wiiich  the  use  can,  at  any  time,  yield. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all.  Religion  and 
morality  enjoin  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy 
of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and 
too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  gui;Ied  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that, 
in  the  course  of  time  and  tilings,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages 
which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it?  Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not  connected  the  per- 
manent felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment 
which  ennobles  htiman  nature.     Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 

ENTANGLEMENTS  WITH  FOREIGN  POWEIiS. 
Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fe!low-c!ti??as.  the  jealousy 
of  a  free  people  ought  to  constantly  awake;  since  histoi-y  and  experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  ia 
one  of  the  mo.it  baneful  foes  of  republican  government.  Hut  that  jealousy  to  be  useful.  nm;'t  be  impartial; 
else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence  against  it.  Excessive 
partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and  excessive  dislike  of  another,  cause  those  whom  tiiey  actuate  to  see 
danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil,  and  even  second,  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots, 
who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious,  v/hile  its  tools  and 
dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commeri'Lil  relations, 
to  have  with  them  as  Uttle  political  con;iection  as  possible  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements, 
let  them  be  fulfllled  with  perfect  good  faith.     Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  prinijiry  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation  Hence  she  must 
be  engaged,  in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence, 
therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her 
politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  cour.^c.  Tf  we  remain 
one  people  \mder  an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from 
external  annoyance;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scninulously  ie.npected;  when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impo3.sii)ility  of  malting 
acquisltlona  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war, 
as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Wiiy  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground? 
Why,  Ijy  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in 
the  toil.s  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice? 

'Tis  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world;  so  far, 
1  mean,  as  we  are  no-.v  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing  Infidelity 
to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
Is  always. the  best  policy  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  la  their  genuine  sense. 
But,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respectably  defensive  posture, 
we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

In  o.^ering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  that 
they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could  wish;  that  tney  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the 
passions,  or  prevent  our  nation  from  running  the  course  which  hitherto  has  marked  the  destiny  of  nations; 
but  If  I  may  even  flatter  my.xoK  that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good; 
that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  ol 
foreign  intrigues,  to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism,  this  hope  will  be  full  recompense 
for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 

UEited  States,  September  17,  179G.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
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^onntitntion  of  tfjc  tBniWa  ^tat^tu. 

The  Constitution  originally  consisted  of  a  Preamble  and  seven  Articles,  and  in  that  form  waa  "Done 
In  Convention  by  the  Unanimous  Consent  of  the  States  present  the  Seventeenth  Day  of  September  In  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  Eighty  seven, and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  Twelfth."  The  Constitution  was  declared  in  effect  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March, 
1789.     The  signers  of  the  original  Constitution    by  virtue  of  their  membership  in  Congress,  were: 

Go.  WASHINGTON,  Prestdt.  and  deputy  jrorr  Virginia.  New  Hampshire — John  Langdon,  Nicholas 
Oilman.  Massachusetts — Nathaniel  Gorham,  Rufus  King.  Connecticut — Wm.  Saml.  Johnson, 
Roger  Sherman,  New  York — Alexander  Hamilton  New  Jersey — Wil.  Livingston,  David  Brearley.  Wm 
Patterson,  Jona,  Dayton.  Pennsylvania — B.  Franklin,  Robt.  Mori  is,  Thos.  Fitzsimons,  James  WUson, 
Thomas  Mifflin,  Geo.  Clymer,  Jared  IngersoU,  Gouv  Morris.  Delaware — Geo.  Read.  John  Dipldnson. 
Jaco.  Broom,  Gunning  Bedford  jun,  Richard  Bassett.  Maryland — James  McHenry.  Danl.  Carroll,  Dan 
of  St.  Thos  Jenifer.  Virginia — John  Blair,  James  Madison,  Jr.  North  Carolina — Wm.  Blount,  Hu. 
Williamson,  Richd.  Dobbs  Spaight.  South  Carolina — J.  Rutledge  Charles  Pincltney,  Charles  Coteswortli 
Plnckney,  Pierce  Butler.  Georgia — William  Few,  Abr.  Baldwin.  Attest:  William  Jackson,  Secrelan. 
The  Constitution  was  ratified  by  the  thirteen  original  States  in  the  following  order: 


Delaware,  December  7,  1787,  unanimously. 
Pennsylvania,  December  12,  1787,  vote  46  to  23. 
New  Jersey,  December  18,  1787,  unanimously. 
Georgia,  January  2,  1788,  unanimously. 
Connecticut,  January  9.  1788,  vote  128  to  40. 
Massachusetts,  February  6,  1788,  vot"  187  to  168. 
Maryland,  April  28,  1788,  vote  63  to  12. 


South  Carolina,  May  23,  1788,  vote  149  to  73, 

New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788,  vote  57  to  46. 

Virginia,  June  25,  1788,  vote  89  to  79. 

New  Yorli,  July  26,  1788,  vote  30  to  28. 

North  Carolina,  November  21,  1789,  vote  193  to  75. 

Rhode  Island,  May  29,  1790,  vote  34  to  32. 


THS     CONSTITUTION. 

PREAMBLE. 

V/E,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessing;; 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 

ARTICLE     I. 

Section"! — (Legislative  powers:  in  whom  vested.) 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  2 — (House  of  Representatives,  bow  and  by  whom  cTiosen.    Qualifi- 
cations of  a  Representative.    Representatives  and  direct  taxes,  how  apportioned. 
Enumeration      Vacancies  to  be  filled.     Power  of  choosing  officers,  and  of  Im- 
peachment ) 
1.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  saoond  year   by   the 
people  of  the  several  States,  and  trie  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature 

2  No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of 
that  State  In  wliich  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be 
Included  wiUiin  tlils  ITnion  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  .shall  be  determined  by  adding 
to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three-fiftlis  of  all  other  persons.  Tlie  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  v/ltliin  tiiree 
years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Consrress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  su'jsenuent  term  of 
ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  Represent^iti  vcs  shall  not  exceed 
one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  Representative;  and  until  such  enumera- 
tion shall  be  made,  tlie  State  of  New  Hampshire  .shall  lie  entitled  to  choose  o;  Massachusetts,  8;  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  1;  Connecticut,  5;  New  Yorls,  6;  rsew  Jersey,  4;  Pennsylvania,  8; 
Delaware,  1;  Maryland,  C;  Virginia,  10;  North  Carolina,  5;  South  Carolihj,,  5,  and  Georgia,  ?->.* 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  State,  the  Executive  Authority  thereof 
shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies 

5  The  House  of  Ropresentatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole 
power  of  Impeachment 

Section  3 — (Senators,  how  and  by  whom  chosen  How  classified.  State 
Executive,  when  to  make  temporary  appointments,  in  case,  etc.  Qualifics,tion3 
of  a  Senator.  President  of  the  Senate,  his  right  to  vote.  President  pro  tem., 
and  other  officers  of  the  Senate,  how  chosen.  Power  to  try  impeachments. 
When  President  is  tried,  Chief  Justice  to  preside.    Sentence  ) 

1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the 
Legislature  thereof,  for  six  years:  and  each  Senator  siiall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediat.ely  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  bu  divided 
as  equally  as  may  be  into  tiiiee  classes.  Tlie  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be-'vacated  at 
the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third 
class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies 
happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof 
may  make  temporary  appointment  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  flU  such 
vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nino 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

4.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  bo  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote 
unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  President  pro  tempore.  In  the  absence  cl 
the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  sliall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.     When  sitting  for  that  purpose, 

'   *  See  Article  XIV.,  Amendments. 
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they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affli-raation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  tried,  tlie  Chief  Justice 
shall  preside;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
7.  Judgment  of  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  dis- 
qualification to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States;  but  the  party 
convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment;  according 
to  law. 

Section  4 — (Times,  etc.,  of  holdincr  elections,  how  prescribed.  One  Session 
In  each  year  ) 

1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  pre- 
scribed In  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter 
such  regulations,  except  as  to  places  of  chooriing  Senators. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first 
Monday  In  December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Section  5— (Membership  Quorum.  Adjournments  Rules.  Power  to 
punish  or  expel.    Journal.    Time  of  adjournments,  how  limited,  etc  ) 

1.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualificaflons  cf  its  own  members,  and 
a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day 
to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members  in  such  manner  and  under 
such  penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

2.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  tor  disorderly  behavior, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  expel  a  member 

3.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting 
such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  House 
on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-flftli  of  those  i>resent,  be  entered  on  the  journal 

4.  Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  6 — (Compensation.    Privileges     Disqualification  in  certain  cases  ) 

1.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained 
by  law,  ir.id  paid  out  of  tlie  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony, 
and  bleach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  tlieir  respective 
Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  tlie  same;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House  they 
shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place  . 

2.  Xo  Senator  Or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  wliich  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  oftli'e  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluruenls 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House  during  his  continuance  in  office 

Section  7 — (House  to  originate  all  revenue  bills.  Veto.  Bill  may  be 
passed  by  two-thirds  of  each  hou.se,  notwithstanding,  etc.  Bill,  not  returned 
in  ten  days,  to  become  a  law     Provisions  as  to  orders,  concurrent  resolutions,  etc  ) 

1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate  may 
propose  "r  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

2  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  fihall,  before  it 
becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  si;:rn  it,  but  if 
not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  orisinated,  who  shall  enter 
the  oDjections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  reconsideration  two- 
thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other 
Houso,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered;  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  House  it  sliail 
become  a  law  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  Toting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  Houso 
rescoctively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after 
it  Bhi.'.l  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless 
the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return;  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law 

H.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  wliich  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
mav  be  necessaiv  (except  on  a  question  of  adiouriiment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  before  tlie  same  shall  take  effect  sliail  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall 
be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Pi,epresentatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limi- 
tations prescribed  in  the  cas'  of  a  bill 

Section  8^ — (Po./ers  of  Congress.) 

1.  The  Congress  shall  have  poTver: 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  e.'ccises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States. 

2    To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  aod 
measures 

6.  To  provide  lor  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States. 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

8.  To  promote  tlie  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and 
Inventora  the  exclusive  rights  to  theU-  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

9    To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the 
law  of  nations. 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land 
and  water 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  years. 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  invasions. 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  mi'.itia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them 
as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress. 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  In  all  cases  whatsoever  over  auch  district  (not  exceeding  ten  milts 
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square)  aa  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  lUce  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dry-docka, 
and  other  needful  buildings. 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  In 
any  department  or  ofHcer  thereof. 

Section  9 — (Provision  as  to  migration  or  importation  of  certain  persons. 
Habeas  Corpus.  Bills  of  attainder,  etc.  Taxes,  how  apportioned.  No  export 
duty.  No  commercial  preference.  Money,  how  drawn  from  treasury,  etc. 
No  titular  nobility.     Officers  not  to  receive  presents,  etc ) 

1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper 
to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight, 
but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  snail  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration 
hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. 

6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another,  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties 
In  another. 

7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law; 
and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published 
from  time  to  time.  " 

8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States.  And  no  person  holding  any  office  of 
profit  or  trust  under  them  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument, 
office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Section  10 — (States  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of  certain  powers.) 

1.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  pasa 
any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of 
nobility.  C 

2.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  impost  or  duties  on  Imports  or  exports, 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws,  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties 
and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress 

3.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of 
war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
engage  in  war.  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE     II. 

Section  1 — (President;  his  term  of  office.  Electors  of  President:  number 
and  how  appointed.  Electors  to  vote  on  same  day.  Qualification  of  President. 
On  whom  his  duties  devolve  in  case  of  his  removal,  death,  etc.  President's 
compensation.  •  His  oath  of  office  ) 

1.  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold 
his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  lor  the  same  term, 
be  electiSd  fis  follows  * 

2.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  mannei>as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors, 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress:  but  no  Senator  or  Representative  or  person  laotding  -an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States  shall  bo  appointed  an  elector. 

3.  .  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  on--; 
at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all 
the  pe.rsons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify  and  transmit, 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  the  President,  If  Buch  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  there  be 
more  than  One  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then 
from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  House  shall  in  like  manner  choose  the  President  But  in  choosing 
the  President,  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote.  A 
quorum,  lor  this  purpose,  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority 
of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  or  the  President,  the  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice-President.  But  if  there  should  remain 
two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice-President.* 

4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall 
give  their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  No  person  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
Of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President:  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that 
office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within 
the  United  States. 

6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress 
may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  Inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly  until 
the  disability  be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation  which  shall  neither 
be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive 
Within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  ol  the  United 
States." 


*  This  clause  ia  superseded  by  Aitlcle  XII.,  Amendments. 
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Section  2 — (President  to  be  Commander-in-Chief.  He  may  require 
opinions  of  Cabinet  Officers,  etc.,  may  pardon.  Treaty-mailing  power.  Nomina- 
tion of  certain  officers.    When  President  may  fill  vacancies  ) 

1.  The  President  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  ot 
the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States:  he  may  requiro 
the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offifies,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences 
agai:.3t  the  United  States  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

3.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Seaate  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for.  and 
which  shall  be  establiphed  by  law;  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
officers  as  they  thinly  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments 

3.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session 

Section  3 — (President  shall  communicate  to  Congress.     He  may  convene 
and  adjourn  Congress,  in  case  of  disagreement,  etc.   Shall  receive  ambassadors, 
execute  laws,  and  commission  officers  ) 
He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend 
to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient:  he  may,  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them  with  respect 
to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjoui'n  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper:  he  shall  receive 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers:  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall 
commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States 

Section  4 — (AI!  civil  offices  forfeited  for  certain  crimes) 

The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office 
on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE     III. 

Section  1 — (Judicial  powers     Tenure     Compensation.) 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  aa  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  Suprellne 
and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their 
services  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Section  2 — (Judicial  power:  to  what  cases  it  extends  Original  Jurisdiction 
of  Supreme  Court     Appellate.    Trial  by  jury,  etc.    Trial,  where  ) 

1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority;  to  ail  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls:  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
diction; to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  anotlier  State,  between  citizens  of  different  States,  between  citizens 
of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects.  i 

2.  In  all  cases  allectiug  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  In  which  a  State 
shall  be  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  ail  the  other  cases  before  mentioned 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jm-isdiction  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  ^all  be  by  jury,  and  such  trial  shall  be 
held  in  the  State  wheie  the  said  ciimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but  when  not  committed  within  any 
State  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

Section  3 — (Treason  defined.     Proof  of.    Punishment  of.) 

1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering 
to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason 
Shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

ARTICLE     IV. 

Section  1 — (Each  State  to  give  credit  to  the  public  acts,  etc  ,  of  every 
other  State  ) 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  prorsedings 
of  every  other  State.  And  the  Congres.s  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  ,5uci:  acts, 
records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Section  2 — (Privileges  of  citizens  ot  each  State.  Fugitives  from  justice  to 
be  delivered  up     Persons  held  to  sei-vice  having  escaped,  to  be  delivered  up  ) 

1.  The  citizens  ot  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  ail  privileges  and  Immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and 
be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  Executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled, 
be  delivered  up.  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another  shall. 
In  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

Section  3 — (Admission  ot  new  States.  Power  of  Congress  over  territory 
and  other  property  ) 

1.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed 
or  erected  within  the  jurisdiciioii  of  any  other  State,  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well 
aa  of  the  Congress. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  or  other  property  beloigiag  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shaJi  be 
BO  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claim.^  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  pai-ticular  State. 

Sectioi.  4 — (Republican  form  of  government  guaranteed.  Each  State  to  be 
protected.) 
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The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  In  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and 
Bhall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive 
(when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE     V. 

(Constitution;  how  amended.  Proviso.) 
The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments 
to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call 
a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by 
conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congr'ess;  provided  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  First  Article; 
and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE     VI. 
(Certain  debts,  etc.,  declared  valid.     Supremacy  of  Constitution,  treaties, 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.    Oath  to  support  Constitution,  by  whom  taken. 
No  religious  test ) 
1    All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into  before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall 
be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  Con.stitution  as  under  the  Confederation. 

2.  This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  and 
all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  tlie  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

3.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  several  State  Legis- 
latures, and  all  executive  and  judicial  ofBcers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall 
be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required 
as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE     VII. 

(What  ratification  shall  establish  Constitution  ) 

The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this 
Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

AMENDMC-E'JTS     TO    THE    CONSTITUTION    OF     THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  following  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  Articles  I.  to  X  Inclusive,  were  proposed  at  the  First 
Session  of  the  First  Congress,  begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  March  4,  1789^ 
and  were  adopted  by  the  necessary  number  of  States.  The  original  proposal  of  the  ten  amendments  was 
preceded  by  this  preamble  and  resolution: 

"The  conventions  of  a  number  of  the  States  having,  at  the  time  of  their  adopting  the  Constitution, 
expressed  a  desire,  in  order  to  prevent  misconstruction  or  abusfe  of  its  powers,  that  further  declaratory  and 
restrictive  clauses  should  be  added,  and  as  extending  the  ground  of  public  confidence  In  the  Government 
will  best  Insure  the  beneficent  ends  of  its  institution: 

"Resolved,  By  the  .Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  congress 
assembled,  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring,  that  the  following  articles  be  proposed  to  the  Leglsl.atures 
of  the  several  States,  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  all  or  any  of  which  articles, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of 
the  said  Constitution,  namely:" 

THE    TEN    ORIGINAL   AMENDMENTS. 

(They  were  declared  in  force  December  15,  1791.) 

ARTICLE     I. 

Religious  Establishment  Prohibited.    Freedom  of  Speech,  of  the  Prciss, 
and  Right  to  Petition. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

ARTICLE     II. 
Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms. 

A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

ARTICLE     III. 
No  Soldier  to  Be  Quartered  in  Any  House,  Unless,   Etc. 

No  soldier  shall.  In  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor 
In  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE     IV. 

Right  of  Search  and   Seizure  Regulated. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  um-easonable 
Bearches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to 
be  seized. 

ARTICLE     V. 

Provisions    Concerning   Prosecution,    Trial   and    Punishment. — Private 
Property  Not  to  Be  Takep  for  Public  Use,  Without  Compensation. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  other  Infamous  crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or 
Indictment  of  a  grand  Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  In  the  militia,  when  in 
actual  service,  in  time  of  War  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be 
twice  put  In  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property 
be  taken  tor  publlo  use  without  Just  compensation. 

ARTICLE    VI. 

Right  to  Speedy  Trial,  Witnesses,  Etc. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial 
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jury  ol  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  districts  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation :  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,,  and  to 
bave  the  assistahce  of  counsel  for  his  defence 

ARTICLE     Vli. 

Right  of  Trial  By  Jury. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  iu  any  court  of  the 
United  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  .  ;.. 

ARTICLE     VIII. 
Excessive   Ball  or   Fines  and   Cruel  Punishmeuts  Prohibited. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  flaes  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
Inflicted 

ARTICLE     IX. 
Rule  of  Construction  of  Constitution. 
The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE     X. 
Rights  of  States  Under  Constitution. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Cccstitutiou,  nor  prohibited  oy  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  lo  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 


The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislalw  es  of  the  seoei  al  Stales  by  the  Third  Congress  on 
the  bth  of  Maich,  1794,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  lalLfled  in  a  message  fntm  the  President  to  Congiess, 
dated  Jan    8,  1798 

ARTICLE     XI. 
Judicial  Powers  Construed. 
The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity, 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  Ouited  States,  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  foreign  state 


The  following  ainendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the  Eighth  Congress  on 
the  12th  of  December,  1803,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  in  a  pioclamalion  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  September  25,  1804  It  was  ratified  by  all  the  Slates  excevl  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  and 
New   Hampsh'ne 

ARTICLE     XII 
Manner  of  Choosing  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inliabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves;  they  shall  name  in  their 
ballots  the  peisou  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  aa  Vice-President; 
and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  ail  persons  votad  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed, 
to  tlie  seat  of  the  Governmeut  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate;  the  President 
of  the  Senate  siiall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates, 
and  the  votes  sliali  then  he  counted;  the  person  having  the  greatest  nimiber  of  votL^s  for  President  shall 
be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person 
have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list 
of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  clioose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
President  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  si-.all  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from 
each  State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice  And  if  tlie  House  of 
Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President,  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  u[XJn  them,  before 
the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President.  The  person  having  the  greatest  nuaiLsr  of 
votes  as  Vice-President  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbei-s  on  the  list  the 
Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President:  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirda  of  the  wJiole 
number  of  Senators,  and  a  majoritj'  of  the  wiiole  numlier  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person 
constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 


The  folloioino  amcnd?nent  was  pioposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress 
on  the  IsC  of  Februaiy,  1885,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  ralified  in  a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  December  18,  1865  It  was  rejected  by  Delaware  and  Kentucky;  was  conditionally  ratified  by  Alabama 
and  Mississippi:  and  Texas  took  no  action 

ARTICLE      XIII. 
Slavery  Abolisiied. 

1.  Neither  slavery  noi   involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 
2    Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 


The  following,  popularly  known  as  the  Reconsu  uclion  Amendment,  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
seveial  States  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  on  the  I6th  of  June,  1866,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  in 
a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  July  28,  1868  ,  The  amendment  got  the  support  of  23  Northern 
States;  it  was  rejected  by  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  ana  10  Southern  States  California  look  no  action. 
Svbseguently  il  was  ratified  by  the  10  Southern  States 

ARTICLE     XIV. 
Citizenship  Rights  Not  to  Be»  Abridged. 

1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.     No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
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law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
Its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Apportionment  of  Representatives  In  Congress. 

2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right 
to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
Representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  members  of  such  State,  being  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis 
of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  In  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall 
bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Power  of  Congress  to  Remove  Disabilities  of  United  States  Officials  for  Rebellion. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and  Vice-President, 
or  holding  any  otUce,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously 
taken  an  oath,  aa  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  ofBcer  of  the  United  Ste/^ea,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State 
Legislature,  or- as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the' United 
States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  thereof.    But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

What  Public  Debts  Are  Valid. 

4  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized  by  Ia<r,  Including  debts  incurred 
for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  In  suppressing  insurrection  and  rebellion,  shall  not  be 
questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred 
in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of 
any  slave;  but  aH  such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void; 

5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation  the  provisions  of  this  article. 


The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the  Fortieth  Congress  on 
the  S7th  of  February.  18G9,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  in  a  pioclumation  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  March  SO,  1870.  It  was  not  acted  on  by  Tennessee;  it  was  j ejected  by  California,  Delaware,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  and  Oregmv,  ratified  by  the  remaining  SO  States.  New  Yoi  k  rescinded  its  ratification  January  6, 1870. 
New  Jersey  rejectea  U  in  1870,  bvi  ratified  it  in  1871. 

ARTICLE     XV. 

Equal  Rights  for  White  and   Colored  Citizens. 

1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  tiie  provisions  of  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 


The  foUoiDing  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the  Sixty-first  Congress 
on  the  I2t/i  day  of  July,  1909,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  latified  in  a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  Slate, 
Sated  February  26,  1913.  The  income  tax  amendment  was  ratified  by  all  the  Stales  except  Connecticut,  Florida, 
'Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,    Utah,  and  Virginia. 

ARTICLE     XVI. 
Income  Taxes  Authorized. 
The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever  sources  derived, 
Without  apportionment  among  the  several  States,  and  without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration. 

The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the  Sixty-second  Congress 
on  the  l&th  day  ^  May,  1912,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  in  a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  May  31,  )R)13.  It  got  the  vote  of  Ml  the  States  except  Alabama,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,    Utah,  and  Virginia. 

ARTICLE     XVll. 
United  States  Senators  to  Be  Elected  By  Direct  Popular  Vote. 

1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  elected  by 
the  people  thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  electors  in  each  State  shall 
liave  the  quallflcationa  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislatures. 

Vacancies  in  Senatorships,  When  Governor  May  Fill  by  Appointment. 

2.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  any  State  In  the  Senate,  the  executive  authority 
of  such  State  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies:  Provided,  That  the  Legislature  of  any 
State  may  empower  the  Executive  thereof  to  make  temporary  appointment  until  the  people  fill  the  vacancies 
by  election  as  the  Legislature  may  direct. 

3  This  amendment  shall  not  be  so  construed  aa  to  affect  the  election  or  term  of  any  Senator  chosen 
before  it  becomes  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution 

ARTICLE     XVIII. 
Liquor  ProUibitlon  Amendment. 

1.  After  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this  article  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  Intoxi- 
cating liquore  within,  the  importation  thereof  into,  or  the  exportation  thereof  from  the  United  States  and 
all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage  purposes  is  hereby  prohibited. 

2.  The  Congress  jind  the  several  States  shall  have  concm-ront  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation.  ~  .,    ^       ...  ^■ 

3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  within  seven  yeare  from  the  date 
of  the  submission  hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Congress.     .,  . 

(The  liquor  prohibition  amendment  is  in  litigation  in  the  courts  Official  announcement  of  its  adoption 
by  36  States  was  made  by  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  on  January  29,  1919.) 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS. 

There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  popular  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President:  the  people  vote 
tor  electors,  and  those  chosen  in  each  State  meet  therein  and  vote  for  the  candidates  tor  President  and  Vice- 
President.  The  record  of  any  popular  vote  for  electors  prior  to  1828  is  so  meagre  and  imperfect  that  a 
compilation  would  be  useless.  In  most  of  the  States,  for  more  than  a  quarter  century  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Government,  the  State  Legislatures  "appointed"  the  Presidential  electors,  and  the  people 
therefore  voted  ooly  Sadirectly  for  them,  their  choice  being  expressed  by  their  votes  for  members  of  the 
Lieglslature. 
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FEDERAL    CONSTITUTIONAL    AMENDMENTS    tN    CONGRESS    AND    IN 

NEW    YORK    STATE. 

(Compiled  by  James  Hodgson,  Sub-Llbrarlan  Legislative  Reference  Section,  N.  Y.  State  Library  ) 


Date 
Passed 

Congress 

Vote 

Vote 

Date 

Date 

Vote 

Vote 

Date 
promul. 

No. 

Shout  Title. 

inU  S. 

InU   S. 

received 

approv'd 

in.  N.  Y. 

In  N.  Y. 

by  Sec. 

House. 

Senate. 

iuN  Y 

In  N.  Y. 

As'mbly. 

Senate. 

of    State 
ofTJ.  S. 

1-10 

Bill  of  rights 

25  Sept , 
1789 

Passed 

Passed 

12    Jan  , 
1790 

27  Feb., 
1790 

Passed 

Passed 

30    Dec. 

1791  and 

18    Jan  , 

1792 

- — 

N.  of  Reps,  in  Congress 

Adopted 

by  New 

York  wit 

h  other  t 

en   amen 

dments. 

— 

Compensation  of  Con- 

gBCSsaien       ... 

Failed 

Failed 

11 

Restraining  Federal  j\i- 

12  Mar  , 

81  to    9 

23  to  2 

27  Mar  . 

27  Mar., 

49  to  2 

Passed 

8    Jan, 

dicial  power.    .  . . 

1794 

1794 

1794 

1798 

12 

Reform  In  taking  elec- 

12   Dec  , 

83  to  42 

22  to  10 

31     Jan  , 

11    Feb  , 

79  to  14 

24  to  4 

25  Sept.. 

toral  votes 

1803 

1804 

1804 

ISOi 

— 

Forbidding  taking  titles 

1     May 

83  to  3 

19  to  5 

4  Mar  , 

12  Mar., 

No  vote 

R.ejected 

of  nobility 

1810 

1811 

1812 

Restricting     power     of 
Congress  to  interfere 
in    local    institutions 
such  as  slavery 

2  Mar., 
1861 

133  to  65 

24  to  12 

21   -Vlar  , 
1861 

Did  not  c 

ome  ui) 

*'*"'*        • 

13 

Slavery  prohibited 

1    Feb., 

112  to  57 

38  to  6 

1    Feb, 

28  April, 

80  to  22 

18  to  3 

18    Dec, 

1865 

1865 

1865 

See  notes 

See  notes 

18G5 

14 

Making  negroes  citizens 

16   June, 

120  to  32 

33  to  11 

1    Jan  , 

10    Jau  , 

71  to  3G 

23  to  3 

28    July. 

and     taking     action 

1866 

1867 

1867 

1868 

against  insurrection 

15 

Prohibiting     color     re- 

27   Feb., 

145  to  44 

39  to  13 

10  Mar  , 

14  April, 

72  to  47 

17  to  15 

30   Mar. 

strictions  for  voting. 

1869 

1869 

1869 

See  notes 

See  notes 

1870 

16 

Income  tax 

31    July, 
1909 

318  to  14 

77  too 

5    Jan  , 
1910 

12  July, 
1911 

81  to  42 

35  to  16 

25    Feb  , 

1913 

17 

Popular      election      of 

15   May, 

238  to  39 

64  to  24 

1    .Jan., 

15    Jan., 

128  to  4 

43  to  4 

31    M;iy. 

Senators. 

1912 

1913 

1913 

1913 

— • 

Prohibition 

18    Dec  , 
1917 

282tol28 

47  to  8 

Notes — Twelve  amendmentp  were  proposed  in  1789,  of  which  New  York  ratified  11,  but  only  10  «e'e 
adopted  by  three-fourths  of  the  States.  An  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  amendments  ratified  by  reso- 
lution, but  the  motion  failed,  49  to  2. 

On  February  4,  1818,  the  President  reoorted  to  Congress  that  12  States  had  ratified  the  amendhient, 
forbidding  titles,  while  3  had  rejected  It  aiid  2  were  undecided. 

A  resolution  to  ratify  the  amendment  of  1865  passed  the  Senate  on  February  2,  and  the  Assembly  on 
February  3,  1865,  in  the  Senate,  18  to  8.  and  in  the  Assembly,  72  to  40. 

The  fourteenth  amendment  was  the  first  ratlfled  in  New  York  by  resolution.  Others  were  ratified  by 
statute  

NATJONAL    STATUARY    HALL. 

THE  National  HaU  of  Statuary,  formerly  a  corridor  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
In  the  Capitol,  at  Washington,  was  established  by  Congress  July  2,  1864.  Each  State  was  invited  to  con- 
tribute marble  or  bronze  statues  of  her  two  moat  distinguished  deceased  citizens,  'i'he  following  is  a  list 
of  statues  presented  by  the  Slates  and  the  dates  of  the  works: 


State. 

Name 

Date 

State. 

Name. 

Date. 

Alabama 

J.  L.  M.  Curry 

Uriah  M.  Rose 

1906 
1917 
1872 
1872 
1914 
1909 
1893 
1905 
1899 
1909 
1909 
1913 
1904 
1914 
1877 
1901 
1901 
1873 
1872 
1889 
-1913 
1916 
1899 
1899 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. '. . '. 

New  York     . 

North  Carbiina. 
Ohio. .    

Oklahoma'. .'. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island .  ' 

South  Carolina 
Texas 

Vermont.  ...... 

VirRiula.    . 

John  Stark 

1894 

Daniel  Webster 

1S94 

Connecticut   ,    . 

Roger  Sherman 

Jonathan  Trumbull 

John  W  Gorrie 

Richard  Stockt-on , 

18SG 

Phi'ip  Kearny 

1875 

Florida 

Robert  R.  Livingston 

George  Clinton 

Zebulon  Baird  Vance 

James  A.  Garfield 

lfi74 

Idaho 

George  L.  Shoup 

James  Shields 

1&73 

lUlnoia 

1916 

Frances  E.  Willard. . 

Ollvei- P.  Morton 

Lew  Wallace 

James  Harlan 

Samuel  J.  Kirk  wood.  .  .  . 
John  J.  Ingalls.  ........ 

George  W.  Click 

William  King 

Charles  Carroll 

1S.S5 

Indiana. 

William  A"en     

1SS7 

Seauoj  ah 

1917 

Iowa 

J.  P.  G  Muhlenberg 

Robert  Fulton 

1S31 
18«!1 

Kansas 

Nathanael  Greene 

Roger  Williams 

John  C.  Calhoun 

1809 

Maine 

1S70 
1909 

Maryland ....... 

Stephen  F.  Austin 

Samuel  Houston 

1904. 

John  Hanson 

1904 

Massachusetts. .  . 

Samuel  Adams 

Ethan  Allen 

Jacob  Collamer 

1875 

John  Winthrop 

1879 

Michigan 

Lewis  Cass 

Washington 

1908 

Zachariah  Chandler 

Henry  Mower  Rice 

Francis  P   Blair 

West  Virginia'  *    ." 
Wisconsin 

R   E.  Lee 

1908 

Minnesota 

1901 

Missouri    

Francis  H.  Pierpont 

James  MarQuette     

J  903 

Thomas  H.  Benton 

1895 

Works  of  art  In  the  Capitol  have  been  acquired  by  gift,  from  private  Individuals,  and  from  States. 


SLAVES  IN  THE  U.  S.  CENSUS  OF  1830. 
R.  I.,  14;  Ct.,  23:  N.  Y..  46:  N.  J..  2,246:  Penn.,  386:  Del..  3,305;  Md..  102,878;  Va.,  469,724;  N.  C, 
246,462;  S.  C,  315,665;  Ga..  217,470;  Ala.,   117,294;  Miss.,  65,659;  La.,  109,631;  Tenn.,  142,382;   Ky., 
165,350;  111.,  746;  Mo.,  24,990;  D.  C,  6,050;  M;ch.,  27:  Ark..  4,578;  Fla.,  15,510.    Total,  2,010,436. 
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LINCOLN'S    GETTYSBURG    ADDRESS. 

(Delivered  at  the  Dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery,  November  19,  1863.) 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent,  a  new  nation,  conceived 
In  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and 
BO  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate 
a  portion  of  tliat  held,  as  a  final  resting-place  of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live.     It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow — this  ground. 
The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  wiio  struggled  here  have  consecrated  It,  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add 
or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  whicli  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  talce  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve  tliat  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain — that  this  nation,  under  God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  [An  accurate  version  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address  as  revised  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  printed  in  "Autographs  of  Our  Country's  Authors," 
Balti.,  1864.) 

EVERETT  AND  LINCOLN  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

(From  a  speech  by  the  late  U  S  Sen.  J.  J.  Ingalls  of  Kansas ) 

"Abraham  Lincoln  and  Edward  Everett  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg, November  19,  1863.  The  place,  the  occasion,  the  audience,  the  associations  were  in  the  highest  de- 
gree inspiring.  Everett  was  an  orator  of  deserved  renown,  with  copious  and  glittering  vocabulary,  graceful 
rhetoric,  strong,  cultivated  mind,  elegant  scholarship,  a  rich  flexible  voice,  and  noble  presence.  His  address 
occuDied  two  hours  in  delivery,  and  was  worthy  of  the  speaker  and  his  ibeme.  At  its  close  Lincoln  rose 
slowly  on  the  platform  of  the  pavilion.  From  an  ancient  case  be  drew  a  pair  of  steel-framed  spectacles, 
with  bows  c!asi)ing  uoon  the  temples  in  front  of  the  ears,  and  adjusted  them  with  deliberation.  He  tools 
from  his  breast  pocket  a  few  sheets  of  foolscap,  which  he  unfolded  and  held  in  both  hands.  I'rom  this  manu- 
script, in  low  tones,  without  modulation  or  "mphasis,  he  read  266  words  and  sat  down  before  his  surprised, 
perplexed  and  disappointed  .luditors  were  aware  that  he  had  really  begun.  It  left  no  impression,  so  it  was 
said,  except  mild  coastcrnation  and  a  mortified  sense  of  failure. 

"None  supposed  that  one  of  the  great  orations  of  the  world  had  been  pronounced  in  the  five  minutes 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  occupied  in  reading  his  remarks.  But  the  studied,  elaborate,  and  formal  speech  of  Everett 
has  been  forgotten,  while  the  few  sonorous  and  solemn  sentences  of  Lincoln  will  remain  so  long  as  constitu- 
tional liberty  a'oldes  among  men.  Henceforth,  whoever  reculls  t5)e  Battle  of  Gettysburg  .  will 
hear  above  the  thunder  of  the  reverberating  guns,  above  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  victors  and  the  despairing, 
'that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.'  " 


THE    CAPITOL    AT    WASH8MCTOM. 


Tee  Capitol  is  situated  in  latitude  38°  53'  20". 1  north  and  longitude  77°  00'  35". 7  west  from  Greenwich 
It  fronts  east,  and  stands  on  a  plateau  eighty-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Potomac.  The  entire  length 
of  the  building  from  north  to  south  i3  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  four  inches,  and  its  greatest  dimension 
from  east  to  west  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  area  covered  by  the  building  is  153.112  square  feet. 
The  dome  of  the  original  central  building  was  constructed  of  wood,  covered  with  copper.  This  was  replaced 
in  1856  by  the  present  st'.ucture  of  cast  iron.  II  was  completed  in  1865.  The  entire  weight  of  iron  used 
is  8,909,200  pounds.  The  dome  Is  crowned  by  a  bronze  statue  of  Freedom,  which  is  nineteen  feet  six 
inches  high  and  weighs  14,985  pounds.  It  was  modelled  by  Crawford.  The  height  of  the  dome  above 
the  base  line  of  the  east  fiont  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet  five  inches  Tlie  height  from  the  top 
of  the  balustrade  of  the  building  is  two  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  eleven  inches.  The  greatest  diameter 
at  the  base  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  five  inches. 

The  rotunda  is  ninety-seven  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  heiglit  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the 
canopy  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  three  inelies.  Tlic  Senate  Chamber  is  one  hundred  ar.d  thirteen 
feet  three  inches  in  ien;ith,  by  eighty  feet  three'inclies  in  width,  and  thirty-six  feet  in  lieight.  Ti.e  galleries 
will  accommodate  one  thousand  per.scns.  The  Representatives'  Hail  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-iiine  feet 
in  length,  by  ninety-three  feet  in  width,  and  thirty-six  feet  in  height.  The  southea.st  cornerstone  of  the 
original  building  w,as  l.iid  Rei)teniber  18,  1793.  by  President  Washington  with  Masonic  ceremoriies  The 
corner-stone  of  the  extensions  was  l;tid  July  4,  1851,  by  President  Fillmore.  The  room  now  occupied  by 
the  Supreme  Court  was,  until  1859,  occupied  as  the  Senate  Chamber.  Previous  to  that  time  the  court 
occupied  the  room  Immediately  beneath,  now  used  as  a  law  library. 


THE    WSS3TE    ISOiiSS. 


The  site  w.os  selected  by  President  Wasliinpton  and  Major  Peter  Charles  L'Enfant  when  t>,cy  laid  out 
Washington.  1791:  architect,  James  Ploban  of  Dublin;  plans  chosen  by  competition  closed  July  15,  1792. 
Cornerstone  laid  October  13,  1792.  First  occupation — President  and  Mrs.  John  Adams,  November,  ISOO. 
Burneti  by  British  in  1814.  fir.  H.->be!i  superintended  the  restoration.  First  White  House  ai>propriation 
from  U.  S.  Treasury,  April  24,  1800,  S15.000,  for  fun  iture  The  first  appropriation  for  rcp£i:-s,  515,000, 
March  3,  1807.  Congress  appropriated  S8,137  for  enlarging  "the  ofRces  west  of  the  President's  House," 
1819.  South  Portico  finished  1823;  cost  .Si.9,000  East  Room  finished  and  furnished  by  appropriation 
made  in  1820.  North  Portico  added;  cost  S24.769  25,  1829.  Original  plans  always  followed.  First  heated 
by  gas,  1848;  system  of  heating  and  ventilation  installed,  1853. 

A  thorough  overhauling  And  restoration  was  made  under  direction  of  New  York  architects,  McKim, 
Mead  &  White,  durihs  incumbency  of  President  Roosevelt,  June  20,  September  29,  1902.  Congress  appro- 
priated in  all  S475.445;  the  architects  returning  an  unexpended  balance  of  $7,906.10 

The  principal  apartments  in  the  White  House  are  officially  designated:  the  Red  Room,  Blue  Room, 
Green  Room,  State  Dining  Room,  Family  Dining  Room,  and  Usher's  Lobby.  There  are  a  Family  Floor, 
■i  main  stairway,  and  a  private  staircase  and  elevators. 

The  dimensions  of  the'  White  House,  In  1840,  were:  length  or  frontage,  170  feet;  depth  or  width,  86 
feet.  The  mansion  was  called  "White  House"  because  it  was  built  of  white  free  stone.  Architect  Hoban 
had  modeled  the  structure  after  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Lelnster.  The  original  cost  was  defrayed  out  of 
the  sale  of  lands  donated  by  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
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No. 

PRiislDENT, 

Mar- 
ried.. 

Wife's  Name. 

Wife 
Born. 

Wife 
Died. 

Sons. 

Dau. 

Home  When 
Elected. 

1.. 

Washington. 
J.  Adams... 
Jefferson .  .  . 
Madison.. . . 
Monroe.  .  .  . 
J.  Q.  Adams 
Jackson .... 
Van  Buren. 
Harrison.  .  . 
Tyler 

Polk 

Taylor 

Fillmore 

Pierce 

Buchanan. . 

1759   . 
1704    . 
1772    . 

1794  . 
1786   . 
1797   . 
1791    . 
1807   . 

1795  . 
1813    . 
1844   . 
1824.. 
1810.. 
1826 
1858.. 
1834 

Martha  (Dandridge)  GustisI .... 

Abigail  Smith 

Martha  (Wayles)  Skelton§ 

Dolly  (Payne)  Todd§ 

1732 

1744 

1748. 

1772 

1768 

1775 

1767 

1783 

1775 

1790 

1820 

1803 

1788 

1798 

1813 

1806 

1802. 

1818. 

1782. 

1849 

1830 

1852. 

1828 

1819 

1864 

1842 

1889 

1891 

18,52 

1853 

1881 

1863. 

Mount  Vernon,  Va. 

2.. 
3.. 
4 

3 

1 

2 
5 

Quincy,  Mass. 
Monticello,  Va. 
Montpelier,  Va. 

5. . 

Eliza  Kortwright   

"a" 

2 
1 

Oak  Hil!,  Va. 

6.. 

7.. 

Louisa  Catherine  Johnson 

Rachel  (Donelson)  RobardsU .  .  . 

Hannah  Hoes 

Anna  Symmes 

Let! tia  Christian 

Julia  Gardiner 

Sarah  Childress 

Margaret  Smith     

Abigail  Powers 

Caroline  (Carraichael)  Molntosh§ 
Jane  Means  Appleton 

Quincy,  Mass. 
Hermitage,  Tenn. 

8.. 

9.. 

10.. 

11.. 

4 
6 
3 
5 

■■4 
4 
2 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 
North  Bend,  O. 
Williamsburg,  Va, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

12.. 
13.. 

1 
1 

5 

1 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

14  . 

3 

...    . 

Concord,  N  H. 

16.. 

Wheatland,  Pa. 

16.. 
17.. 
18.. 
19.. 
20.. 
21. 
22,24. 
23.. 

25.. 
26 

Lincoln .... 
Johnson. . . . 

Grant 

Hayes 

Garfield 

Arthur 

Cleveland. . . 
B.Harrison. 

McKinley. . 
Roosevelt... 

Taf  t 

Wilson 

1842 
J827   . 
1848 

1852  . 

1858  . 

1859  . 
1886   . 

1853  . 
1896 
1871    . 
1883   . 
1886  : 
1886   . 
1885 
1915. . 

Mary  Todd 

Eliza  McCardle 

Julia  Dent 

Lucy  Ware  Webb 

Lucretia  Rudolph 

Ellen  Lewis  Herndon 

Frances  Folsom 

Caroline  Lavinia  Scott 

Mary  Scott  (Lord)  Dimmick§   . . 

Ida  Saxton    

Alice  Lee .    . 

1818 

1810 

1826 

1831 

1833 

1837. 

1864 

1832 

1858 

1844. 

1882 

1876 

1902. 

1889. 

1918. 

1880 

1892 

1907 
1884 

i9i4 

4 
3 
3 
7 
4 
1 
1 
1 

■4" 
2 

"2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

Springfield,  111. 
Greenville,  Tenn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Fremont,  O. 
Mentor,  O. 
New  York  City. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Indianapolis,  Ind 

Canton,  O. 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

27.. 
28.. 

Edith  Xermit  Carow 

Helen  Herron 

Ellen  Louise  Axson.  . 

Edith  (Boiling)  Galt§ 

1861 
1861 
1860 
1872. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
Princeton.  N.  J. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Religious 

No. 

President. 

Politics. 

Inaug 

Age 

Years  Served 

Connection. 

Time  of  Death. 

Age. 

1   . 

Washington. 

Fe'leralist.  .  . 

1789 

57 

7y.  10  mo.  4d 

Episcopalian. .  .  . 

December  14,  1709 

67 

2.. 

J.  Adams. . . 

FeJeialist.    .  . 

1797 

61 

4 

Unitarian 

.luly  4,  1826 

9!) 

3.. 

Jeffeison . .  . 

Republican  (a) 

1801 

57 

8 

Liberal  (c)   

July  4,  1826 

83 

4.. 

Madison.. . . 

Republican. .  . 

1809 

57 

8 

Episcopalian..    . 

June  28,  1836   .    . . 

85 

5.. 

Monroe .... 

Republican .  .  . 

1817 

5H 

8 

Episcopalian  . 

July  4,  1831.  .  .    . 

73 

6.. 

J.  Q.  Adams 

Republican  (b) 

1825 

57 

4 

Unitaiian     ...    . 

February  23,  1848.. 

80 

7.. 

Jackson .... 

Democrat .... 

1829 

(;i 

8 

Presbyterian.  .  .  . 

June  8,  1845.  . .      . 

78 

8.. 

Van  Buren.. 

Democrat .... 

1837 

54 

4 

Reformed  Dutch 

July  24,  1862 .... 

79 

9.. 

Harrison .  .  . 

Whig 

1841 

68 

1  mo. 

Episcopalian..    . 

April  4,  1841    ...    . 

68 

10.. 

Tyler 

Democrat.  .  . 

1841 

51 

3  y.  11  mo. 

lipiscopalian. .    . 

January  17,  1862 

71 

11.. 

Polk 

Democrat    .  . 

1845 

49 

4 

Presbyterian. . .  . 

June  16,  1849 

53 

12.. 

Taylor.    ... 

Whig 

1849 

64 

1  y.  4  mo   5  d 

Episcopalian..    . 

July  9,  1850 

65 

13.. 

Fillmore 

Whiff 

1850 

,50 

2  y  7  mo.  26  d. 

Unitarian 

March  8,  1874.  .  . 

74 

14.. 

Pierce 

Democrat    .  .  . 

1853 

48 

4 

Eolscopalian. . .  . 

October  8,  1869 

64 

15.. 

Buclianan   . 

Demociat.  .  .  . 

1857 

85 

4 

Presbyterian. .    . 

June  1,  1868 

77 

16.. 

Lincoln.  .  .  . 

Republican.    . 

1861 

62 

4y  1  mo.  11  d 

Presbyterian. 

April  15,  1865...    . 

66 

•.17.. 

Johnson. . . . 

Republican .  .  . 

1865 

56 

3y.  lOmo.  19d 

Methodist  (d)   . 

July  31,  1875.  .  .    . 

66 

18.. 

Grant 

Republican.  .  . 

1809 

46 

8 

Methodist   .    .    . 

July  23,  1885 

63 

19.. 

Hayes 

Republican 

1877 

54 

4 

MetHo.iist   .    .    . 

January  17,  1893.  . 

70 

20.. 

Garfield 

Republican.    . 

1881 

49 

6'A  mo. 

Dis;iples 

September  19,  1881 

49 

21.. 

Arthur...    . 

Republican 

1881 

.50 

3  y.  5  H  mo. 

Episcopalian 

November  18,  1886 

66 

22.. 

Cleveland. . 

Derao-rat .  .  . 

1885 

47 

4 

Prcsoytcrian  .    . 

June  24,  1908.    .    . 

71 

23.. 

B.  Harrison. 

Republican 

1889 

55 

4 

Presbyterian  . .  . 

March  13,  1901 .  .  . 

67 

24.. 

Cleveland. . . 

Democrat.  .  .  . 

1803 

55 

4 

Presbyterian. .    . 

June  24,  1908 

71 

25.. 

McKinley .  . 

Republican .    . 

1897 

54 

4  y.  6  mo  10  d 

Metaodist 

September  14,  1901 

68 

26 

Roosevelt.. . 
Tatt 

Republican. . . 
Republican .    . 

1901 
1909 

42 
51 

7  y.  5  mo.  18  d 
4 

Reformed  Dutch 
Unitarian 

27  . 



.    . 

28.. 

Wilson 

Democrat .... 

1913 

56 

Presbyterian. .  .  . 

No. 

President. 

Cause  of  Death. 

Place  of  Death 

Place  of  Burial. 

1.. 

Washington 

Pneumonia 

Mount  Vernon,  Va 

Mount  VQrnon,  Va 

2.. 

J.  Adams.    . 

Debility 

Quincy,  Mass.    .    . 

First  Cong   Churcn,  Quincy,  Mass. 

3.. 

Jefferson .  .  . 

Chronic  Diarrhosa 

Monticello,  Va   . 

Mop-tiesllo,  Albemarle  Co  ,  Va. 

4  . 

Madison..    . 

Debility 

Montpelier,  Va 

Montpelier,  Orange  Co.,  Va. 

5.. 

Monroe .... 

Debility ;    .    . 

New  York  City    . 

Hollywood  Cemetery,  Richmond,  Va. 

6.. 

J.  Q.  Adams 

Paralysis 

Washington,  D.  C 

I'iist  Cong.  Church,  Quincy,  Mass. 

7. 

Jackson . .    . 

Consamption 

Hermitage,  Tenn.  . 

Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  Tenn. 

8.. 

Van  Buren. 

-Asthmatic  Citarrh    .    .  . 

Lindsnwold.  NY.. 

Cemetery,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

9.. 

Harrison .  .  . 

Bilious  Pleurisy. 

Washington,  D.  C    . 

North  Bend,  Hamilton  Co.,  O. 

10.. 

Tyler 

Bilious  Attack 

Rtchraoad,  Va.  . 

Hollywood,  Cemetery,  Richmond,  Va. 

11.. 

Polk 

Chronic  Diarrlioea   .    .    . 

Nashville,  Tenn. .  . 

Polk  Place,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

12.. 

Taylor 

Bilious  Fever 

Wasnington,  D.  C.     . 

Springfleld,  near  Louisville,  Ky. 

13.. 

Fillmore 

Debility .    

Bu.Talo,  N.  Y.    .    .    . 

Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

14. 

Pierce 

InQai'mation  of  Stomach 

Concord,  N    H.  .    .    . 

Minot  Lot,  Old  Cem.,  Concord,  N.  II 

15.. 

Buchanan.  . 

Rlieumatic  Gout    .... 

Wheatland,  Pa  . . .    . 

Woodward  Hill  Cem.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

16.; 

Lincoln 

Assassination 

Washington,  DC. 

Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  Springfield,  lU. 

17.. 

Johnson. . .  . 

Paralysis 

C-jrtei's  Depot,  Tenn 

Greenville,  Greene  Co.,  Tenn. 

18.. 

Grant 

Cancer 

Mt.  McGregor,  N.  Y . 

Riverside  Park,  New  York  City. 

19.. 

Hayes 

Paralysis  of  the  Heart. . , 

Fremont,  O 

Private  ground,  Fremont,  O. 

20.. 

Garfield 

Assassination 

Long  Branoh,  N.  J.. . 

Lake  View  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  O. 

£00 

The  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

No. 

President. 

Cause  of  Death. 

Place  of  Death. 

Place  of  Burial 

21. 
22.24 
23 
25.. 

Arthur.    ... 
Cleveland.. . 
B.  Harrison 
Mciiinley.  . 

Brlghfs  Disease 

Debility 

Pneumonia 

Assassination 

New  York  City . .  . 
Princeton,  N.  J  .    . 
Indianapolis,  Ind. . 
Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Rural  Cemetery,  Albany.  N   Y. 
Cemetery,  Princeton.  N.  J. 
Crown  Hill  Cem.,  Indiaua polls,  Ind. 
Cemetery,  Canton,  O'. 

NOTES  TO  THE  TABLES  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS, 

*  Monroe  abandoned  the  profession  of  law  v/hen  a  young  man,  and  was  afterward,  and  until  his  elec- 
tion, always  holding  public  office  t  Jaclison  called  himself  a  South  Carolinian,  and  his  biographer,  Kendall, 
recorded  his  birthpiacd  in  Lancaster  Co.,  S.  C;  but  Parton  has  published  documentary  evidence  to  show 
that  Jackson  was  born  in  Union  Co.,  N.  C  ,  less  than  a  Quarter  mile  from  the  South  Carolina  line,  t  Or 
of  departure  from  college. 

\  Widows  Their  maiden  names  are  in  parentheses.  It  She  v/ss  the  divorced  wife  of  Caiilain  Robau'.s. 
(a)  The  Democratic  party  of  to-day  claims  lineal  descent  from  the  first  Republican  party,  aiid  President 
Jefferson  as  its  founder.  (6)  Political  parties  were  disorganized  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.  He  claimed  to  be  a  Republican,  but  his  doctrines  were  decidedly  Federalistlc  The  opposition 
to  his  administration  toolt  the  name  of  Democrats,  and  elected  J.ackson  President. 

(c)  Randall,  the  biographer  of  Jefferson,  declares  that  he  was  a  believer  in  Christianity,  although  not 
a  sectarian,  (.d)  While  President  Johnson  was  not  a  church-member,  he  was  a  Christian  believer.  His 
wife  was  a  Methodist. 

Wasiiington's  first  inauguration  was  in  New  York,  and  his  second  in  Philadelphia.  Adams  wss  in- 
augurated in  Philadelphia,  and  Jefferson  and  the  Presidents  following  elected  by  the  people,  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  Arthur  took  the  Presidential  oath  of  office  first  in  New  York  City.  John  Adams  and  Jefferson 
died  on  the  same  day,  the  Fourth  of  July,  1826,  and  Monroe  died  on  the  Fourth  of  July  five  years  later. 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  Representative  and  Andrew  Johnson  a  Senator  in  Congress  after  the  expiration 
of  their  Presidential  terms,  and  both  died  while  holding  those  offices.  Tyler  was  a  Representative  in  the 
Confederate  Congress  from  Virginia,  and  died  in  offtce. 

Lincoln,  Garfield  andTMcKiniey  were  assassinated  while  in  office  Lincoln  at  Ford's  Theatre,  Wasliing- 
ton,  D.  C,  April  14,  1865,  from  a  pistol  shot  fired  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  was  killed  near  Fredericksburg, 
Va  ,  April  26,  1865,  by  Sergeant  Boston  Corbett.  Garfield  was  shot  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Depot, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  2,  1881,  and  died  at  Elberon,  Lcng  Brant;h,  N.  J.,  September  19,  1881.  The  assassin 
was  Charles  Jules  Guiteau,  who  was  hanged  at  Washington,  D.  C  ,  June  30,  1882  McKialey  was  shot 
twice  Sentember  6,  1901,  while  In  the  Temple  of  Music  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  N  Y  , 
and  diodfiom  his  wounds  at  the  home  of  John  G  Milbarn,  Buffalo,  September  14,  1901  The  assassin  was 
Louis  Czolgosz,  who  was  electrocuted  at  Auburn  State  Prison,  New  York,  October  29.  1901. 

Jackson  was  shot  at  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C  ,  January  29,  1835,  by  a  house  painter  named 
Richard  Lawrence,  escaping  because  the  pistol  of  the  assassin  missed  fire.  Ex-President  Roosevelt  was  shot 
and  wounded  by  John  Schrank,  an  insane  man,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  October  14,  1912  ^ 

Cleveland  after  taking  the  oath  as  President,  kissed  the  open  Bible,  liis  lips  touching  Psalm  cxii., 
verses  5-10,  inclusive.     Garfield's  first  act  after  taking  the  oath  was  to  Itiss  his  mother. 

Tiie  sixth  President  was  the  son  of  the  second  President,  and  the  twenty-third  President  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  ninth  President.  William  Henry  Harrison  was  the  eighth  and  Benjamin  Harrison  the  tentii  in 
descent  from  Pocahontas  and  John  Rolfe  Lincoln  was  the  first  President  wearing  a  full  beard.  Grant 
the  fiist  wearing  a  mustache.  Buchanan  and  Cleveland  were  bacUclors  when  they  entered  tiie  White  House 
as  Presidents,  but  Cleveland  surrendered  during  his  first  term.  Washington,  Monroe,  Pierce  and  Iiiiyea 
were  bom  on  Friday.  J.  Q  Adams,  Pierce  and  Garfield  were  inaugurated  on  Friday.  Tyler,  Polk  and  Pierce 
died  on  Friday.     Lincoln  was  assassinated  on  Friday. 

There  were  remarkable  coincidences  in  the  lives  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jeffeisou  Davis.  Both  were 
born  in  Kentucky;  Lincoln  in  1809,  Davis  in  1808.  Both  removed  from  their  native  state  in  childhood, 
Lincoln  to  the  Northwest,  Davis  to  the  Southwest.  Lincoln  was  a  Captain  of  Volunteers  and  Davie  a  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Regulars  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832.  They  began  their  political  career.?  tiic  same  year, 
1844,  Lincoln  being  a  Presidential  Elector  for  Clay,  and  Davis  for  Polk.  They  were  elected  to  Congress 
about  the  same  time,  1845  and  1846.  They  were  called  to  preside  over  their  respective  gov;erument3  the 
same  year  and  within  a  few  days;  Davis,  February  8,  1861;  Lincoln,  M.irch  4,  1861. 

Washington,  Monroe,  and  Jackson  were  soldlcjrs  in  the  Revoiutlonaiy  war;  Jackson,  W.  il.  Harrison, 
Tyler,  Taylor,  and  Buchanan  in  the  war  of  1812-15;  Lincoln  in  the  Black  Hawk  war;  Taylor,  Pierce,  and 
Grant  In  the  Mexican  war;  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur,  B.  Harrison,  aod  McK;nl?y  in  the  Civil  V.  ar, 
and  Roosevelt  was  in  the  war  with  Spain.  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  Washington  and  Madison  of  the  Constitution. 

Griint  was  christened  Hiram  Ub'sses  and  Cleveland.  Stephen  Grover.  W.  H.  H.irrison  was  the  oldest 
man  elected  to  the  Presidency,  and  Roosevelt  the  youngest.  Grant  being  the  next  youngest  by  six  months. 
Cleveland  was  the  only  President  married  in  the  White  House,  and  his  second  daughter  the  only  President's 
child  born  therein.  Monroe's  daughter  (Mrs  Gouverneur),  Tyler's  daughter  (Mrs  Waller),  Grant's  daugnter 
(Mrs.  Savtoris),  Roosevelt's  daughter  (Mrs.  Longworth)  and  Wilson's  daughters.  Jessie  (Mrs.  Sayre)  and 
Eleanor  (Mrs  McAdoo)  were  the  only  children  of  Presidents  married  therein.  Wives  of  Trier,  Bcnjiimin 
Harrison,  and  Wilson  died  in  the  White  House.  Vi.  H.  Harrison  was  father  of  the  largest  family,  six  sons 
and  four  daughters.  Eight  Presidents:  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  W.  H.  Harrison,  'I'.vler, 
Taylor,  and  Wilson  were  Virginians  by  birth,  gix  Presidents:  Grant,  Hayes,  Garflckl,  B  HarrlEon,  .Me- 
Kinley,  and  Taft,  were  Ohioans  by  birth 

INAUGURAL     CEREMONIES     OCCURRED     AS    FOLLOWS 


PRESIDENT. 

George  Washington. . 

John  Adams 

Thomas  Jefferson 

James  Madison  . . . 
James  Monroe  .    . . 
John  Quincy  Adams 
Andrew  Jacltson.. .    . 
Martin  Van  Buren. . 
Wllli.irfl  H.  Harrison. 

John  Tyler 

James  Knox  Polk .  .  . 

Zachaxy  Taylor 

Millard  Fiiimore.  ' . . 

Franklin  Pierce 

James  Buchanan. .    . 


Date 


Year 


Day 


April    30 

1789 

Thursday 

March  4 

1797 

Saturday 

March  4 

1801 

Wednesday 

March   4 

1809 

Saturday 

March   4 

1817 

Tuesday 

March  4 

1825 

Friday 

March   4 

1829 

Wednesday 

Mai-ch  4 

1837 

Saturday 

March  4 

1841 

Thursday 

April      6 

1841 

Tuesday 

March  4 

1845 

Tuesday 

March  5 

1849 

Monday 

July       9 

1850 

Tuesday 

March  4 

1863 

Friday 

March  4 

1857 

Wednesday 

Pkesident 


Abraham  Lincoln 
Andrew  Johnson 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
James  A   Garf.eld 
Chester  A.  Arthur 
Grover  Cleveland.. 
Benjamin  Ha.rrison 
Grover  Cleveland .  . 
William  iVlcKinley  . 
William  McKinley  . 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
William  H.  Taft.  .  . 
Woodrow  Wilson     . 
Woodrow  Wilson, . . . 


Match  4 
April  15 
March  4 
March  5 
Marcii  4 
Sept.    20 


Date 


March 
March 
March 
iVtsrcii 
March 
March 
March 
March 


year 


March  4 


1861 
185? 
1863 
1877 
1381 
1881 
18So 
1889 
1893 
1897 
1901 
1905 
1909 
1913 
1917 


Day 


Monday 

Saturday 

TtursG:i.y 

Monday 

Fiiday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Monday 

Sat\u-d,Ty 

Thurs'.'.ay 

Monday 

Satijrday 

Thursday 

Tuesday 

Simday 
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ORICiN    OF    THE    FLAC    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

fFrom  an  article  by  William  Elliot  Griffls,  D.  D.,  in  the  Independent.) 

Europeans  knowing  only  the  theory  of  the  heraldic  origin  of  the  American  flag  have  made  merry  over 
the  absurdity  (from  their  point  of  view)  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  If,  however,  the  basis  of  our  national 
standard  la  derived  from  the  Dutch  Republic,  then  much  is  clear.  Paintings  made  after  the  Revolutionary 
War  are  untrustworthy  as  witnesses,  especially  those  having  six-pointed  stars,  for  the  reason  that  no  proof 
yet  exists  to  show  that  any  regimental  flag  in  the  Continental  Army  had  stars  in  Its  field,  unless  possibly 
toward  the  end  of  the  war.  Scores  of  British  prints  representing  flags  captured  from  or  seen  on  Continental 
ships  or  regimental  staves  have  only  stripes. 

Our  fathers,  of  the  thirteen  colonies  united  as  one,  made  "an  appeal  to  Heaven"  by  uniting  on  their 
first  ftaff,  raised  at  Cambridge  Mass.,  January  1,  1776,  the  "Unions"  of  the  two  countries,  Netherlands  and 
Great  Britain,  that  had  hold  sovereignty  of  the  land  they  lived  on.  Of  European  national  flags  daily  seen 
In  our  harbors,  two  are  prominent  above  all  One,  the  Dutch,  was  made  in  1579,  the  other,  the  British,  in 
1707.  From  1609  to  1664,  a  tri-colored  republican  flag  of  a  federal  union  of  states  had  floated  over  New 
Netherland,  or  the  soil  of  the  four  middle  colonies  later  called  New  Yorlc,  New  Jeisey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  as  the  flag  of  the  homeland.  The  seven  alternate  red  and  white  stripes  recalled  to  our  fatheis, 
in  1776,  the  successful  revolt  against  "taxation  without  representation,"  or,  as  the  Dutch  Parliament  of  1477 
put  it.  "no  taxation  without  coDsent;"  the  union  of  seven  states  in  a  republic;  a  July  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, published  in  1.579,  v,'ith  the  abjuring,  in  1581    of  an  oppressive  monarch. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  "State  House"  (the  very  name  and  use  of  the  words  are  Dutch),  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed  under  the  British  flag  and  the  arms  of  King  George,  and  not  until  July  9  were 
the  British  union  jack  and  the  royal  arms  taken  down  from  the  building  now  called  Independence  Hall. 
Not  until  Septeml)er  9,  1776,  did  Congress  order  that  their  "commissions  and  instruments  be  made  to  read 
"United  States"  where  heretofore  the  words  "United  Colonies"  had  beeu  used.  The  stripes  have  never 
left  the  flag,  because  they  represent  a  vital  fundamental  idea.  They  have  been  from  first  to  last  the  one 
permanent  element  in  our  national  standard  When  unfurled,  January  1,  1776,  the  first  Union  fiag  raised 
over  the  first  American  army  mirrored  tiue  history.  Flags  many,  of  astonishing  variety  of  color,  inscription 
and  emblem  came  into  view  and  use  There  were  pine  trees,  rattlesnakes,  beavers,  threefold  knotted  cords, 
with  their  thirteen  ends  free  a  chain  or  circle  of  thirteen  rinfs  linked  together,  and  other  objects  notably 
American,  with  some  borrowed  from  heraldry,  or  from  British  or  Dutch  history.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
Sheaf  of  arrows,  the  hat  of  liberty,  and  the  Netherlands  lion  wore  ancestral.  Meanwhile,  officers  of  the 
seventeen  Continental  men-of-war  and  of  scores  of  privateers  kept  clamoring  for  something  significant  to 
display  in  foreign  ports  especially  while  buying  munitions  of  war.  These  calls  for  a  "distinctive  standard" 
Incrensed  in  volume  even  to  indignant  remonstrance  Still  there  was  nothing,  until  June  14,  1777,  except 
local  or  colonial  symbols  and  "the  Congress  flag"  of  the  thirteen  stripes. 

No  evidence  of  any  use  of  the  British  "Union"  after  October  4,  1776,  is  known.  Abundance  of  exact 
flocumentary  pi  oof  shows  tl^at  the  thirteen  stripes  were  ever  present,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  stars 
were.  In  the  book  of  nl;otograpl-.s  of  extant  flans  used,  or  alleged  to  be  used  in  the  American  Revolution 
(made  by  Gherardi  Davis,  New  yorl<,  1903),  the  field  of  stars  is  rarely  seen  and  in  none  with  absolute  surety, 
before  1780.  but  the  stripes  are  a!wa3'3  in  evidence  .'J'he  collection  of  British  prints  of  our  flag,  now  in 
Fraunces  Tavern  gives  I  lie  same  testimony — stripes  always,  stars  never  until  1780.  In  the  journal  of  Will- 
lam  Riissell,  American  prisoner  in  the  I'orton  prison  near  Plymouth,  England,  we  read  the  entry  made  on 
July  4,  1780:  "To-day  being  the  anniversary  ol  American  Independence  the  American  prisoners  wore  the 
thirteen  stars  and  stripes  drawn  on  pieces  of  paper  on  their  hats,  witn  the  motto.  Independence,  Liberty  or 
Death  "  The  record  of  the  Continental  Congrrss,  June  14,  1777,  reads  as  follows:  "Resolved,  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in 
a  blue  field,  representing  o  new  constellation."  The  entry  in  the  journal  of  Captain  Abraham  Swarthout 
of  Colonel  Ganssvoort's  New  York  regiment,  written  August  3,  1777,  in  Foi  t  Schuyler,  shows  beyond  cavil, 
where  the  first  flag  of  stars  and  stripes,  of  wldch  we  have  record,  was  made  and  hoisted :  but  this  was  In  a  fort 
not  in  the  field,  or  at  the  head  of  a  regiment.  The  vote  of  Congress  on  the  flag  was  not  officially  published 
until  September  3,  1777.  There  is  no  record  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  carried  at  Brandywine,  Pa., 
at  Gooch's  Bridge,  Del ,  or  that  even  the  "Quiberon"  French  saliite  of  November  1,  177.7,  to  the  U.  S.  S. 
"Ranger,"  commanded  by  Paul  Jones  was  given  to  any  "but  the  striped  flag  without  stars  On  land,  the 
most  prominent  of  all  the  many  symbols  on  the  regimental  flags  on  the  Continental  Army  throughout  tne 
war  was  tae  rattlesnake,  which  is  oftenest  referred  to  by  both  native  and  foreign  witnesses  In  fact  the 
resolution  of  Congress  of  June  14,  1777,  was  not  heeded,  even  by  Washington  himself,  or  even  by  the  Board 
of  War.  One  Continental  officer  wrote  with  surprise  on  August  3,  1777:  "It  appears  by  the  panels  that 
Congress  rcsol/ed  on  the  14th  of  June  last,"  &c.  As  late  as  May  10,  1779,  Washington,  in  correspondence 
with  the  Board  of  War,  stales  that  applications  came  to  him  repeatedly  for  drums  and  colors,  but  there  were 
many  varying  flags  for  particular  regiments,  and  "it  is  not  yet  settled  what  is  the  standard  of  the  United 
States  "  The  War  Board  replied,  through  Richard  Peters,  that  If  "General  Washington  would  favor  the 
Board  with  his  opinion  on  the  subject  as  to  what  wasthe  one  common  flag  of  the  United  States,"  a  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  would  be  made  and  they  would  get  the  materials  and  "order  a  number  for  the  army." 

Replying  on  September  3,  1779.  Washington  says  nothing  about  stars,  but  recommended  that  the  num- 
ber belonging  to  the  regiments  fiom  each  State  should  be  "inserted  within  the  curve  of  the  serpent." 

In  1847  the  Dutch  Government  politely  made  the  inquiry,  "What  is  the  American  flag?"  In  1S57,  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  nine  different  styles  of  arrangement  of  stars  were  noted  in  one  day.  On  March 
16,  1896,  the  Secretary  of  War,  Daniel  Lament,  ordered  that  the  constellation  should  be  in  six  rows. 

THE    AMERICAN    FLAG 
(By  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  United  States  Army.) 

There  Is  no  Federal  law  now  in  force  pertaining  to  the  manner  of  displaying,  hanging  or  saluting  the 
United  States  flag  or  prescribing  any  ceremonies  that  should  be  observed  in  connection  therewith.  In  fact, 
there  are  but  two  Federal  laws  on  the  statute  books  that  have  any  bearing  upon  this  subject,  one  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  Feb.  20  1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  p.  725),  providing  that  a  trademark  cannot  be  registered 
which  consists  of  or  comprises.  Inter  alia,  "the  flag,  coat  of  arms  or  other  insignia  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  simulation  thereof,"  and  the  other  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  8,  1917  (Public — No.  305 
— 64th  Cong  ),  providing  certain  penalties  for  the  desecration,  mutilation  or  improper  use  of  the  flag  within 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  may  add  that  it  is  the  practice  in  the  army,  each  day  in  the  year,  to  hoist  the  flag  briskly  at  sunrise. 
Irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  weather,  and  to  lower  it  slowly  and  ceremoniously  at  simset/  indicating 
the  commencement  and  cessation  of  the  activities  of  the  day,  and  to  display  it  at  half  staff  on  Memorial 
Day  (May  30)  from  sunrise  until  noon  and  at  full  staff  from  noon  until  sunset,  and  also  on  other  days  specially 
designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  proper  authority,  the  flag  always  being  flist  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  staff 
before  being  lowered  to  the  half-staff  position. 

Days  for  Displaying  Flag — It  is  becoming  the  practice  throughout  the  country,  among  civilians,  to  dis- 
play the  national  flag  on  all  patriotic  occasions,  especially  on  the  following  days:  Lincoln's  Birthday,  W^ash- 
Ington's  Birthday,  Mothers'  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Flag  Day,  Independence  Day  In  certain  localities  other 
special  days  are  observed  In  the  same  manner.. 

Existing  regulations  governing  the  army  provide  that  when  ofBcers  and  enlisted  men  pass  the  national 
flag,  not  encased,  they  will  render  honors  as  follows:  II  in  civilian  dress  and  covered,  they  will  uncover,  hold- 
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Ing  the  headdress  opposite  the  left  shoulder  with  the  right  hand;  il  uncovered,  they  will  salute  with  the  righo 
hand  salute.  A  flag  unfurled  and  hung  In  a  room  in  which  officers  or  enlisted  men  of  the  army  are  pressnt 
will  be  saluted  by  them  the  first  time  they  may  have  occasion  to  pass  it,  but  not  thereafter.  The  hand  salute 
Is  as  follows:  Raise  the  right  hand  smartly  till  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  touches  the  lowe^pa^t  of  the  head- 
dress above  the  right  eye,  thumb  and  fingers  extended  and  Joined,  palm  to  left,  forearm  Inclined  to  about 
45  degrees,  hand  and  wrist  straight;  at  the  same  time  look  toward  the  person  saluted;  drop  the  arm  smartly 
to  the  side. 

No  anthem,  hymn  or  musical  air  has  been  recognized  by  any  Federal  law  as  the  national  anthem,  hymn 
or  atr,  but  ajmy  and  navy  regulations  provide  that  the  musical  composition  familiarly  known  as  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  shall  be  designated»as  the  national  air  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  these  regulations  are  binding  only  upon  the  personnel  of  the  military  and  naval  service  When- 
ever the  national  air  is  played  at  any  place  where  persons  belonging  to  the  military  or  naval  service  are  prcs- 
«nt.  all  officers  and  enlisted  men  not  in  formation  are  required  to  stand  at  attention,  facing  toward  the  music, 
excepting  when  the  flag,  is  being  lowered  at  sunset,  ou  which  occasion  they  are  required  to  <ace  toward  the 
flag.  If  In  civilian  dress  and  uncovered,  they  are  required  to  stand  and  salute  at  the  firat  note  of  the  air, 
retaining  the  position  of  salute  until  the  last  note  of  the  air  is  played. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FLAG  AND  ITS  CHANGES  IN  DESIGN. 
According  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  there  were  many  forms  of  early  flags,  eapecially  Colonial 
types  used  by  the  Individual  colonies  and  militia  regiments,  before  the  flag  of  the  IL  nited  States  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Continent.al  Congress  on  June  14,  1777,  now  celebrated  as  Flag  Day.  The  J^ational  Museum 
has  an  early  naval  12-Btar  type  flag  said  to  have  been  flown  by  John  Paul  Jones  during  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. From  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  stars  and  stripes  in  the  flag  have  varied  There  were  13  stars 
flaring  the  Revolution,  15  in  the  War  of  1812,  29  in  the  Mexican  War,  33  to  35  ih  ihe  Civil  War,  45  in  the 
Spanish  War,  and  48  to-day.     The  stripes  wore  changed  first  from  13  to  15,  and  tlieu  back  again  to  13. 

The  American  flag  of  the  highest  historic  and  sentimental  valvo  to  the  whole  country  is  in  the  National 
Museum  collections.  It  is  the  original  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  which  flew  over  I'ort  McHenry  in  Balti- 
more Harbor  durfng  the  bombardment  on  September  13-14,  1814,  and  wris  the  inspiration  of  Francis  Scott 
Key's  immortal  poem,  now  sung  as  our  national  anthem.  It  is  of  the  15  stars  and  stripe  type  adopted  alter 
the  admission  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky  by  an  act  approved  by  President  Washington.  January  13,  1794. 
The  "Star-Spanglcd  Banner"  measures  about  30  feet  square,  though  it  was  probably  somewhat  longer, 
and  Is  much  battered  and  torn,  with  one  star  missing,  possibly  shot  away.  From  1795  this  form  continued 
as  the  standard  flag  until  President  Monroe's  Administration,  when  Congress  enacted  that  it  should  there- 
after be  of  tliirleen  stripes  and  twenty  stars,  with  the  addition  of  a  star  for  each  new  State,  conimencing 
July  4,  1818. 

It  seems  that  for  many  years  the  army  did  not  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  battle,  .though  it  had 
been  in  general  use  as  a  garrison  flag.  The  land  forces  during  this  period  and  before  carried  what  was  known 
as  national  colors  or  standards  of  blue,  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States,  comprising  an  eagle  sur- 
mounted by  a  number  of  stare,  emblazoned  thereon,  with  the  designation  of  the  body  of  troops.  In  1834, 
War  Department  regulations  gave  the  artillery  the  right  to  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  infantry  and 
cavalry  still  used  the  national  standards,  which  remained  the  colors  of  the  infantry  until  1841  and  of  the 
cavalry  until  1887,  when  that  branch  of  the  army  was  ordered  to  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  From  its 
adoption  In  1777,  however,  naval  vessels  universally  displayed  the  National  Flag.  The  history  of  the  flag 
thus  Indicates  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  not  offlcially  carried  by  American  troops  in  battle  until  the 
period"  of  the  Mexican  War,  1846-47.  In  that  war  a  flag  of  13  stars  and  stripes  was  carried  by  the  battalion 
of  volunteer^  from  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  flag  of  Company  I,  Fourth  Regiment 
of  Indiana  Infantry,  of  13  stripes,  with  an  eagle  in  the  field.  Ten  flags  of  the  National  Museum  collection 
pertain  to  the  Civil  War.  Other  flags  include  some  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  a  flag  used  by  Admiral 
Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  Navy:  a  miniature  flag  carried  by  Captain  C  F.  Hall  in  the  Arctic,  1864-1869;  the 
American  colors  carried  by  Rear-Admiral  Peary  In  his  Arctic  explor.itions  in  1909;  the  flag  carried  by  the 
Smithsonian  African  Expedition  under  the  direction  of  Col  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  1909-10;  and  numerous 
examples  of  the  National  Ensign, 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FLAG. 
The  ofHcial  flag  of  the  United  States  bears  forty-eight  whits  stars  in  a  blue  field,  arranged  In  six  rows 
of  eight  stars  each.'  Two  stars  were  added  in  1912  by  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  the  Union 
The  garrison  flag  of  the  army  is  made  of  bunting,  thirty-six  feet  fly  and  twenty  feet  hoist,  thirteen  stripes, 
and  in  the  upper  quarter,  next  the  staff,  is  the  field  or  "union"  of  stars,  equal  to  the  number  of  States,  on 
blue  field,  over  one-third  length  of  the  flag,  extending  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  fourth  red  stripe  from  the  top. 
The  storm  flag  Is  twenty  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  the  recruiting  flag  nine  feet  nine  inches  bj-  four  fee  t  four  inches 
The  "Union  Jack"  is  blue,  with  a  star  for  every  State  in  white.  Tiie  Coast  Guard  flag,  authorized  by  act 
of  Congress,  March  2,  1799,  was  origiually  prescribed  to  "consist  of  sixteen  perpendiculax  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white,  the  union  of  the  ensign  bearing  the  arms  of  the  United  States  in  dark  blue  on  a  white  field  " 
The  sixteen  stripes  represented  the  number  of  States  which  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union- at  that  time, 
and  no  change  has  been  made  since.  June  14,  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  flag,  is  celebrated 
as  Flag  Day  in  a  large  part  of  the  Union. 

When  the  National  and  State  or  other  flags  fly  together  the  National  flag  should  be  on  the  right.  When 
used  on  a  bier  or  casket  at  a  funeral  the  stars  should  be  placed  at  the  head.  In  no  case  should  the  flag  be 
allowed  to  touch  the  ground.  The  statutes  of  the  United  States  forbid  the  use  of  the  flag  in  registered 
trade-marlcs,  and  the  use  of  the  flag  tor  advertising  purposes  Is  illegal.  The  President's  flag  consists  of  a 
blue  field  with  four  white  stars,  one  in  each  corner,  similar  to  the  Admiral's  flag,  and  in  the  centre  a  white 
Bpread-eagle  with  red,  white,  and  blue  shield  on  the  body,  the  design  being  very  similaj  to  the  seal  of  the 
United  States.  This  spread-eagle  design  is  based  upon  the  seal  which  has  been  used  in  ttio  White  House 
lor  many  years  as  the  personal  seal  of  the  President.  The  flag  ol  Admiral  of  U.  S  Navy  is  blue,  wltli  four 
white  stars — two  horizontal  and  two  perpendicular  in  centre.  The  flag  of  Vice-Admiral  of  U  S.  Navy  is 
blue,  with  three  white  stars — triangular.  The  flag  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  blue,  with  two  white  stars 
(perpendicular)  at  either  end  and  white  anchor  in  centre  The  use  of  the  13-star  boat  flag  has  teen  discon- 
tinued, and  in  its  place  is  a  48-star  flag.  The  consular  flag  is  blue,  with  large  white  C  in  centre.  Surrounded 
by  thirteen  white  stars.  The  flag  of  the  Panama  Canal  consists  of  a  blue  square  bearing  the  letters  P  C  ' 
In  white 

The  flag  of  New  York  State  is  blue  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  State.     The  flag  ol  New  York  City 
consists  of  three  perpendicular  lines,  blue,  white,  and  orange  (the  blue  nearest  the  flagstafl) ;  on  the  white 
bar  is  the  seal  of  the  city,  without  the  legend. 
^  FLAG    DESECRATION 

'  New  York  forbids  the  use  of  the  flag  for  advertising  purposes  and  punishes  public  mutilation,  trampling 
or  casting  contempt  upon  flag  as  a  misdemeanor.  The  New  York  statute  also  provides  for  a  forfeiture  oi  a 
penalty  of  S50  for  each  offense,  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action,  which  may  be  brought  by  or  In  name  ol  any 
citizen  and  two  or  more  penalties  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  one  action.  Money  so  recovered  less 
reasonable  cost  and  expense,  is  paid  into  State  Treasury.  Provisions  of  New  York  stature  are  no(.  to  be 
construed  as  applying  to  a  certificate,  diploma,  warrant  or  commission  of  appointment  lo  office  ornamental 
picture,  article  of  jewelry,  stationery  for  use  In  private  correspondence  or  newspaper  or  periodical;  nor  lo 
advertising  put  out  by  U.  S.  in  its  governmental  capacity,  I.  e.,  to  ottalQ  recruits  or  to  advertise  Its  govern- 
mental activities.    These  activities  are  in  no  way  related  to  commerce. 
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ORIGIN    OF    THE    NAF,»ES    OF    THE    STATES    AND    TERRITORIES. 


ALABAMA — Alibamu  was  the  Indian  name  of  a  tribe 
In  SoutHern  Alabama — a  Mushhogean  tribe  of 
the  Creek  Confederacy.  Alibamu  is  from  the 
Choctaw  words  alba  aya  mule,  meaning  "I  open 
or  clear  the  thiclset." 

Alaska — Ffom  "Al-ay-es-Ua,"  a  native  Esliimo  or 
Innult  word,  meaning  Great  Country. 

Arizona — From  Arlconac,  "Few  Springs."  Papago 
name  of  a  ranch  in  Sonora. 

Arkansas — Algonltin  name  of  the  Quapaw  Indians 

California— Spanish  "Calida  formax,"  a  hot  fur- 
nace. - 

Colorado — Spanish,   meaning  red. 

Columbia,  District  of — A  poetical  adoption  of 
the  name  of  Columbus;  applied  to  the  territory 
In  1791  by  the  Federal  Commissioners  who  laid 
it  out. 

CoNNEcncoT — Indian ,  "Quonecktacut,"  Long  Iliver 
or  River  of  PJnes. 

Delaware — Named  after  Lord  De  La  ^Var,  of 
England,  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  entered  the 
Bay  in  1610. 

Florfda — Spanish  words,  "Pascua  Florida,"  Feast 
of  Flowers  (Palm  Sunday),  on  which  day  it  is 
said  to  have  been  named.  In  1512,  by  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon. 

Georgia — Named  after  King  George  II  of  England. 

Hawaii — English  spelling  of  Owhyhee,  where  Capt. 
Cook  was  killed  by  the  natives  in  1779. 

Idaho — Indian  words,  "Edali  hoe,"  Light  on  the 
Mountains. 

Illinois — Indian  word,  by  some  translated  "The 
River  of  Men.  A  form  of  the  word  Iliniwek. 
"Illnl"  meant  "man,"  "Iw"  meant  "la,"  and  "ek," 
was  a  plural  signification. 

Indiana — Named  after  Indians.  State  of  Indiana. 

Iowa — The  loways,  or  Alaouez,  or  Aiaouas,  were  an 
Indian  Sioux  tribe.  The  word  means  "sleepy 
ones." 

Kansas — Name  of  a  tribe  of  the  Sioux. 

Kentucky — F/om  Choctaw  Indian  word  Kantak, 
applied  to  the  China  brier  or  China  root  plant, 
kiiown  to  sclenpe  as   Smilax  Pseudo-China. 

LouJsiANA-^Named  by  the  Mississippi  River  navi- 
gator Robert  de  la  Salle,  in  1632,  after  King 
Louis  XIV  of  France. 

Maine — From  Maine,  an  ancient  province  of  France, 
south  of  Normandy,  owned  by  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  of  England,  wife  of  King  Charles  I. 

Maryland — -Named  in  honor  of  the  foregoing. 
Queen  Henrietta  Marie. 

Massachusetts — An  Algonkin  Indian  name  from 
Massadchu-es-et,  meaning  "great-hlll-small  place," 
indicating  a  place  at  or  about  the  big  little  hills. 

Michigan — The  Mishlgamaw  or  Mishawiguma  were 
Indians.  The  word  means  "big  lake"  and  was 
applied  to  Lake  Michig.an  "Miehi"  meant 
"great,"  and  "gama"  meant  "water." 

MiKNESOTA-»-3ioux  word  for  cloudy  or  smoky 
wafer. 

Mississippi — Indian  words,  "Mlche-sepe,"  Father 
of  Waters. 

Missouri — The  Missouri  were  Indians  of  that  name. 

Montana — Spanish  for  mountainous;  used  now  by 
Peruvians  as  a  name  for  their  Andean  districts. 

Nebraska — An  Omaha  Indian  name  for  the  "wide 
river,"  Platte. 

Nevada — A  Spanish  word,  meaning   "snow  clad." 

New  Hampshire — Named,  in  1629,  after  the  County 
of  Hampshire,  England,  by  the  patentee,  Capt. 
John  Mason  of  the  Plymouth  Council. 

New  Jersey — In  1664  the  Duke  of  York,  of  England, 
granted  to  Lord  John  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret  a  patenter  deed  to  the  present  boundaries 
to  be  called  Neva  Caesaria,  or  New  Jersey.  Cae- 
sarea,  or  Caesaria,  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Island  of  Jersey  of  which  Carteret  had  been  ad- 
ministrator. 

New  Mexico — Mexico  is  a  word  derived  from  the 
Aztec  word  "mexltli,"  title  of  their  national 
war  god. 

New  York — So  called  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York 
(1664),  who  got  the  patent  from  his  brotlier.  King 
Charles  II  of  England,  and  sent  an  expedition 
and  took  possession  of  New  Netherlands. 

North  Carolina — The  Carolinas  were  originally 
named.  It  is  said.  In  honor  of  King  Charles  IX 
of  France  by  Joan  Ribault,  whose  expedition 
(1562)  was  financed  by  Admiral  Coligny.  "Car- 
olus"  Is  the  Latin  word  for  Charles.     In  1663, 


King  Chaiies  II  granted  a  patent  to  the  land  unfler 
the  name  of  Carolina. 

North  Dakota — The  Dakotas  were  a  Sioux  tribe. 

Ohio — Iroquois  name,   denoting   fine  or  good. 

Oklahoma — Choctaw  word  for  "red  people." 

Oregon — The  Oregon  State  Librarian,  Cornelia 
Marvin,  says  various  origins  of  the  name  have 
been  suggtsted  as  follows:  Origanum,  a  wild  sage 
found  on  the  coast;  Orejon,  or  Oregones,  a  Spanish 
name  for  bis-eared  (Indian)  men;  Orgon,  a  river  In 
ChiDese  Tartary;  Oyer-rm-gen,  a  Shoshone  Indian 
word  for  "jilace  of  plenty;"  Aura  cgua,  Spanish 
word  meaning  gently  falling  waters:  Ouragan,  a 
French  word  for  hurricanes;  Wav-re-gan,  an 
Algonkin   word  for  "beautiful  water." 

Pennsylvania — Penn-sylvanla,  from  Perm;  and 
Sylva,  Latin  word  for  grove  or  woods.  Groves 
of  Penn;  so  called  in  honor  cf  William  Penn,  who, 
in  1G81,  got  a  deed  for  the  State  from  King  Charles 
II  of  England,  in  settlement  of  a  debt  which  the 
British  Government  owed  Penn's  father.  Wiliiara 
called  the  country  Sylvania,  and  the  King  prefixed 
it  with  "I-enn." 

Philippines — Spanish.  "Islas  Filipinas,"  discovered 
in  1521  by  Magellan,  whom  the  natives  killed  in  a 
skirmish:  named  in  honor  of  King  PhlUp  II  of 
Spain  by  a  colonizing  expedition  from  Mexico. 

Porto  Rico — From  the  Sp.anish  "Puerto  Rico," 
Rich  Port. 

Rhode  Island — "Isl^s  of  Rhodes"  was  the  name, 
chosen  by  the  General  Court  of  the  colony.  In 
1G44.  I'he  name  of  one  of  the  Islands  had  been 
Aquedneck.  The  name  of  Providence  Planta- 
tions then  gradually  lapsed. 

South  Carolina — (See  North  Carolina). 

South  Dakota — (See  North  Dakota). 

Tennessee — Called,  from  1784  to  1788,  the  State 
of  Franklin.  "Tennessee"  is  an  Anglicized  Indian 
word — -Tcn-asse.  said  to  mean  "a  curved  spoon." 

Texas — According  to  Elizabeth  H.  West,  State 
Librarian  at  Austin,  "Texas  is  an  Indian  word 
meaning  Friends  or  Allies.  So  far  as  I  know,  it 
has  not  an  Auteo  origin.  It  applied,  originally, 
in  the  Indian  usage  to  the  Indian  tribes  about  the 
early  Spanish  missions  around  Eastern  Texas; 
and  later  to  tribes  ranging  as  far  west  as  the  Rio 
Giando,  to  designate  a  large  number  of  tribes  who 
were  ordinarily  allied  against  tlie  Apaches.  The 
Spanish  used  it  mostly  to  designate  certain  tribes 
in  Eastern  Texas — sometimes  to  designate  a  single 
tribe." 

Utah — Named  after  the     Utes,  an  Indian  tribe. 

Vermont — From  Verd  and  Mont,  two  French  words 
meaning  Green  Mountains.  The  name  Is  said  to 
have  been  bestowed  by  Samuel  de  Champlain 
when  he  saw  from  the  lake,  later  called  after  him, 
green  hills  to  tlic  East. 

Virginia — -Named  In  honor  of  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII,  sometimes  called  by  her  courtiers 
the  "Virgin  Queen"  of  England.  The  name  was 
bestowed  by  one  of  the  courtiers.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  fitted  out  the  expedition  of  discovery 
in  1534. 

Washington — Named  after  George  Washington. 
When  tlie  bill  creating  the  Territory  of  Columbia 
was  introduced  in  the  32nd  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, the  name  was  changed  in  the  bill  to  Washing- 
ton because  of  the  existence  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

West  Virginia — (See  Virginia). 

Wisconsin — An  Indian  name  which,  according  to 
Reuben  Goidthwaites,  was  originally  spelled 
"Ouiscousin"  by  the  French  missionaries  and  In 
old  French-American  documents:  also  was  spelled 
"Misconsing,"  "Oulsconching,"  "Ouiskensing." 
The  Yankee  settlers  spelled  it  "Wlskonsan,"  then 
"Wiskonsin;"  but  Congress  changed  it  to  "Wis- 
consin." 

Wyoming — (By  the  State  Historian,  Eunice  G. 
Anderson) — What  we  would  determine  to  be  the 
most  authentic  publication  upon  the  derivatives 
of  the  name  of  our  State  gives  the  following: 
"The  word  Wyoming  was  taken  from  Wyoming 
Valley,  Pennsylvania,  rendered  famous  from  Camp- 
bell's beautiful  poem,  'Gertrude  of  Wyoming.' 
Tlie  word  means  'mountains  and  valleys  alter- 
nating.' Or,  as  we  construed  it,  "Here  God  has 
bent  down  the  backs  of  His  mountains  for  man  to 
make  his  habitations.'  "  This  Is  given  by  Gen. 
Freeman 
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India's  Deadly  Snakes  and  V/ild  Beasts. 


MOTTOES    OF    THE    STATES    OF    THE    UNION. 

State. 

When  Adopted. 

Motto 

United  States 

20  June, 

1782 

E  Pluribus  Unum   (Many  in  One ) 

Alabama..   .   . 

29  Dec  , 

1868 

Here  We  Rest. 

Alaska 

None. 

Arizona 

1863 

Dltat  Deus  (God  Enriches  ) 

Arkansas 

3  May, 

18S4 

Regnant  Populi  (The  People  Rule  ) 

California 

Eureka  (I  Have  Found  It.) 

Colorado 

1861 

Nil  Sine  Numine  (XoUiiiig  \\itliout  God.) 

Connecticut..    . 

Oct., 

1842 

Sustinet  qui  Transtulit  (He  Who  Transplanted  Still  Sustains.) 

Delaware 

Liberty  and  Independence. 

D  of  Columbia 

riorida 

1846 

In  God  We  Trust. 

Georgia 

5  Dec, 

1799 

Wisdom,  Justice,  Moderation. 

Idaho 

5  March, 

1866 

Salve  (Welcome,  or  Hail ) 

Illinois 

28  Aug  , 

1818 

State  Sovereignty — National  Union. 

Indiana 

None. 

Iowa 

25  Feb  , 

1847 

Our  Liberties  We  Prize,  and  Our  Rights  We  Maintain. 

Kansas 

29  Jan., 

1861 

Ad  Astra  per  Aspera  (To  the  Stars  Through  Difficulties.) 

Kentucky...    . 

20  Dec, 

1792 

anited  We  Stand,  Divided  We  Fall. 

Louisiana. . .    . 

Union,  Justice,  and  CouQdence. 

Maine 

9  Jan., 

1820 

Dirigo  (I  Direct.) 

Maryland 

12  Aug.. 

1648 

Fatti  Maschi  Parole  Femine  (Manly  Deeds  and  Womanly  Words.) 
Scuto  Bonae  Voluntatis  Tuae  Coronasti  nos  (With  the  Shield  of  Thy 
Good-Will  Thou  Hast  Covered  Us.) 

Massachusetts  . 

13  Dec  . 

IVHO 

Ense  Petit  Plaoldam  sub  Llbertate  Quietem  (With  the  Sword  She  Seeks 
Quiet  Peace  Under  Liberty.) 

Michigan 

1835 

Si  Quaeris  Peninsulam  Amoenam  Circumspice  (If  Thou  Seekest  a  Beau- 
tiful Peninsula,   Behold   It  Here.) 

Minnesota .... 

1858 

Etoile  du  Nord   (The  Star  of  the  North  ) 

Mississippi . 

7  Feb.. 

1894 

Virtute  et  Armis. 

Missouri 

11  Jan., 

1822 

Salus  Fopuli  Supreme  Lex  Esto  (The  Welfare  of  the  People  Is  the  Supreme 

Law.) 
Oro  y  Plata  (Gold  and  Silver.) 

Montana 

24  May, 

1864 

Nebraska 

1  March, 

1867 

Equality  Before  the  Law. 

Nevada  

24  Feb., 

1866 

All  for  Our  Country. 

New  Hampshire 

1 1   Feb  , 

1785 

None. 

New  Jersey . 

3  Oct., 

1776 

Liberty  and  Prosperity. 

New  Mexico 

9  Sept., 

1850 

Cre.?oit  Eundo  (It  Increases  by  Going  ) 

-New  York 

1809 

Excelsior  (Higher,  More  Elevated  ) 

North  Carolina 

1893 

Esse  Quam  Videri  (To  Be  Rather  Than  to  Seem.) 

North  Dakota 

Liberty  and  Union,  One  and  Inseparable  Now  and  Foret'er. 

Ohio 

6  April, 

i866 

impe'ium  in  Imperio  (A  Government  Within  a  Governm^eut  > 

Oregon 

1857 

The  Union 

Pennsylvania 

2  March, 

1809 

Virtue,  Liberty,  and  Independence. 

Rhode  Island 

1864 

Hope 

South  Carolina 

Dum  Spiro,  Spero  (While  I  Breathe  I  Hope ) 

South  Dakota 

Under  God  the  People  Rule. 

Tennessee     . 

1797 

.4,g;-iculture,  Commerce. 

Texas 

None 

Utah 

None 

Vermont     . .    . 

Sept  , 

1806 

Freedom  and  Unity. 

Virginia 

Oct.. 

1779 

Sic  Semper  Tyrannis  (Thus  Always  to  TjTants ) 

Washington.  .  . 

1853 

Al-ki  (By  and  By.) 

West  Virginia 

26,  Sept.. 

1863 

Montani  Semper  Liberi  (Mountaineers  Ahvays  Freemea.) 

Wisconsin 

Forward. 

Wyoming 

iS68 

Cedant  Arma  Togae  (Let  Arms  Yield  to  the  Gown  ) 

STATg    FLOWERS. 

Name 

By 

Name 

By 

Name 

By 

OF 

Name  of  Flower 

Whom 

OF 

Name  of  Flov/er 

Whom 

OF 

Name  of  Flower. 

Whom 

State. 

Chosen 

State 

Chosen 

State 

Chosen. 

Ala.  .  . 

Goldenrod  . .   .  . 

Schools 

Me     . 

Pine  Cone  &  T'sl. 

Schools 

Ohio    . 

Scarlet  Carnat'n 

Legisl. 

Ariz... 

Sahuaro  or  G.  C 

Legisl. 

Md .  .  . . 

Blackeyed  Susan 

Legisl. 

Okia    .  . 

Mistletoe 

Legisl. 

Ark 

Apple  Blossom   . 

Legisl. 

Mass.  . 

May  Flower.  . 

Legisl. 

Ore.  . 

Oregon  Grape. . 

Legisi. 

Cal 

Golden  Poppy. . 

Legisl. 

Mich    . . 

Apple  Blossom   . 

Legisl. 

Penn 

No  choice   

Col 

Columbine 

Mountain  Laurel 

Schools 

Legisl. 

Legiol. 

Minn.  . . 
Miss    . 
Mo.  .  . 

Moccasin  Flower 

Magnolia 

No  choice 

Legisl. 
Schools 

R.  I... 
S.  C.   . 
S.  Dak 

Violet 

Schools. 

Ct 

No  choice 

Del 

I'each  Blossom . . 

Pasque  Flower . . 

Legisl. 

D  of  C 

No  choice 

Mont.  .  . 

Bitter  Root 

Legisl 

Tenn. 

No  choice 

^ 

Fla    . 

Orange  Blossom 

Legisl. 

Neb..  . 

Goldenrod 

Legisl. 

Texas 

Bluebonnet 

Legisl. 

Ga.... 

Cherokee  Rose 

Legisl. 

Nev..  .. 

Sagebrush 

People 

Utah 

Sego  Lily 

Legisl. 

Idaho . 

Syringa 

People. 

N.  H.  . 

Purple  Lilac.  . . 

Legisl 

Vt..  . 

Red  Clover 

Legisl. 

Ill 

Violet 

Legisl. 

N.  J..  .. 

Violet 

Legisl. 

Va.. 

Dogwood 

Legisl. 

Ind 

Carnation 

Legisl. 

N.  Mex 

Cactus 

Schools 

Wash. 

Rhododendron 

People. 

la 

Wild  Rose 

People. 

N.  Y   . . 

Rose 

Schools 

W.  Va 

Rhododendron . 

Legisl. 

Kan . . . 

Sunflower 

Trumpet  Vine 

Legisl. 
People 

N.  C. 
N.  Dak 

Daisy 

People. 
Legisl. 

Wis. 
Wyo  . 

Violet 

Indian  Paintb'sh 

Schools, 

Ky.. 

Wild  Prairie  Rose 

Legisl. 

lift 

Magnolia 

Legisl. 

INDIA'S    DEADLY    SNAKES    AND    WILD    BEASTS. 

Snake  bite  caused  the  death  of  23,918  persons  m  British  India  In  1917,  an  Increase  of  nearly  300  over 
the  figures  for  1916.  However,  the  number  of  snakes  destroyed  increased  from  65,765  to  73.968,  for  the 
killing  of  which  bounties  to  the  value  of  31,045  were  paid.  There  were  2,176  persons  killed  by  wild  animals 
In  1917,  102  less  than  In  1916.  Tigers  were  responsible  for  1,009  deaths,  leopards  for  339,  wolves  and  bears 
for  280,  and  elephants  and  hyenas  for  89.  Of  the  469  deaths  caused  by  "other  animals,"  89  are  assigned 
to  pigs  and  199  to  crocodiles  or  alligators.  During  the  year  19,476  wild  animals  were  destroyed,  for  which 
rewards  amounting  to  354,161  were  paid  by  the  Government.  Among  the  19,476  wild  animals  destroyed, 
1,295  were  tigers,  6,037  leopards,  2.784  bears,  and  2,147  wolves. 
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U.    S.    ARBITRATION    TREATIES. 

With  France — ratified  and  in  force  Feb.  27,  1908;  renewed  for  Ave  years  in  1913;  again  renewed  In  1918. 
It  expires,  by  its  terms,  on  Feb  27,  1923, 

With  Great  Britain— put  In  effect  by  exchange  of  ratifications  on  June  4, 1908;  renewed  for  five  years  on 
April  10,  1914  (it  had  lapsed,  by  its  terms,  on  June  4,  1913,  but  was  kept  in  force  by  mutual  agreement);  and 
again  renewed  Sept.  24,  1918      By  its  terms  it  ends  on  June  4,  1923,  but  is  subject  to  renewal. 

With  Norway — in  effect  June  24,  1908,  by  exchange  of  ratifications;  renewed  for  five  years  In  1913;  and 
again  renewed  in  1918.     Terminates  June  24,  1923. 

With  Japan — in  eficct  Aug.  24,  1908,  by  exchange  of  ratifications;  renewed  in  1914  and  made  retroactive 
to  Aug.  24,  1913;  again  renewed  in  1918.     Terminates  Auf   24,  1923. 

With  Salvador — in  effect  July  3,  1909;  renewed  ior  fjve  years  in  1914,  and  remains  still  in  effect. 

With  Costa  Rica — in  effect  July  20,  1909;  renewed  fur  five  years  in  1914,  and  remains  still  in  effect. 

With  Ecuador — In  effect  June  22,  1910.  The  convention  was  concluded,  like  the  others,  for  a  period  ol 
five  years,  and  since  then  has  been  automatically  renewable  year  by  year.  It  is  terminable  on  a  yeax's 
notice. 

With  Brazil — in  effect  July  26,  1911;  was  renewed  automatically,  by  its  terms,  in  1916  and,  if  not  de- 
nounced by  either  country  six  months  prior  to  July  26,  1921,  will  automatically  extend  to  1926;  and  so  on. 
by  five-year  periods. 

With  Uruguay — in  eftect  Nov.  14, 1913;  was  automatically  renewed  In  1918  and  remains  in  force  until  a 
year  after  its  denunciation  Ijy  either  country. 

The  arbitration  treaties  witli  Italy,  Spain  and  Holland  were  renewed  in  1919  for  another  term  of  five  years. 

The  arbitration  treaties  all  follow  the  same  form  and  spirit'in  text,  the  one  with  France  serving  as  an 
example  of  the  rest.     It  says: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  signa- 
tories of  the  Convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  intwnational  disputes,  concluded  at  The  Hague  on  the 
29th  July,  1899:  Taking  into  consideration  that  by  Article  XIX.  of  that  Convention  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  concluding  Agreements,  with  a  view  to  referring  to  arbitration 
all  questions  which  they  shall  consider  possible  to  submit  to  such  treatment,  have  authorized  the  Under- 
signed to  conclude  the  following  arrangement: 

ARTICLE  I. 

Diflerences  which  may  arise  of  a  legal  nature,  or  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  existing  between 
the  two  Contracting  Parties,  and  which  it  may  not  have  been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  established  at  The  Hague  by  the  Convention  of  the  29th  July,  1899, 
provided,  nevf rtheiess,  that  they  do  not  affect  the  vital  interests,  the  independence,  or  the  honor  of  the  two 
Contracting  States,  and  do  not  concern  the  interests  of  tliird  Parties. 

ARTICLE  H. 

In  each  individual  case  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  before  appealing  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration,  shall  conclude  a  snetiat  Agreement  defining  clearly  the  matter  in  dispute,  the  scope  of  the  powers 
of  the  Arbitrators,  and  the  periods  to  bs  fixed  for  the  formation  c>f  the  Arbitral  Tribimal  and  the  several  stages 
of  the  proccdm-e.  It  is  understood  that  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  such  special  agreements  will  be  made 
by  the  President  ol  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  coiisent  of  the  Senate,  and  on  the  part  of 
France  they  will  be  subject  to  the  procedure  required  by  the  constitutional  laws  of  France. 
UNITED  STATES  RECIPROCITY  TREATY  WITH  CUBA. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Act  of  1909  ended  the  various  Reciprocity  Treaties  then  in  force  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  except  the  Commercial  Convention  with  Cuba,  signed  at  Havana,  Dec.  11 
1902;  ratified  by  the  two  countries,  March  30,  1903;  proclaimed  in  tlie  United  titates  and  Cuba,  by  their 
respective  Presidents,  Dec.  17,  1903;  and  in  effect  on  Dec.  27,  1903.  This  Convention  ran  for  five  years,  and 
since  then  has  been  renewed  automatically,  by  its  terms,  irom  year  to  year,  being  terminable  on  a  year's 
notice.     Its  terms  are  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I 

During  the  terms  cf  this  Convention,  all  articles  of  merchandise  being  the  product  of  the  soil  or  industry 
of  the  United  Statra  which  are  now  imported  into  the  Republic  of  Cuba  free  of  duty,  and  all  articles  of  mer- 
chandise being  the  product  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  tlje  Republic  of  Cuba  which  are  now  im.ported  into  the 
United  States  free  of  duty,  shall  continue-to  be  so  admitted  by  the  respective  countries  free  of 'duty. 

ARTICLE  II. 

During  the  term  of  this  Convention,  all  articles  ol  merchandise  not  included  in  the  foregoing  Article  I. 
and  being  the  product  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  imported  into  the  United  Statr-s  shall  be 
admitted  at  a  reduction*?  t\vc!\ty  per  centum  of  the  rates  of  duty  thereon  as  provided  by  the  Tariff  Act 
of  the  United  States  approved  July  24,  1897,  or  as  may  be  provided  by  any  tariff  law  of  the  United  States 
subsequently  enacted. 

ARTICLE  III. 

During  the  terra  of  this  Convention,  all  articles  of  merchandise  not  included  in  the  foregoing  Article  I. 
and  not  hereinafter  enumerated,  beiiig  the  product  of  the  soil  or  indttstry  of  the  United  States,  Injported  into 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  shall  be  admitted  at  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  centum  of  the  rates  of  duty  tiiereon  as 
States  imported  into  Cuba,  shall  be  admitted  at  the  following  respective  reductions  of  the  rates  of  duty 
thereon  as  now  provided  or  as  may  hereafter  be  provided  in  the  Customs  Tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba: 

ARTICLE  IV. 

During  the  term  of  this  Convention,  the  following  articles  of  merchanaiso  as  enumerated  and  descrilied 
In  the  existing  Customs  Tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  being  the  product  of  the  so'.l  or  industry  of  the  United 
States  imported  into  Cuba  shall  be  admitted  at  the  following  respective  reductioi'S  of  the  rates  of  duty  thereon 
aa  now  provided  or  as  may  hereafter  be  provided  in  the  Customs  Tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba: 

Schedule  A. 

To  be  admitted  at  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  (25)  per  centum:  Machinery  and-  apparatus  of  copper 
or  its  alloys  or  machines  and  apparatus  In  wliich  copper  or  its  alloys  enter  as  the  component  of  chief  value; 
cast  iron,  wrought  Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof;  articles  of  cryo'tal  and  glass,  except  window 
glass;  ships  and  water  borne  vessels  of  all  kinds,  of  iron  or  steel;  whiskies  and  brandies;  fish,  salted,  pickled, 
smoked  or  marinated;  fish  or  shellfish,  preserved  in  oil  or  otherwise,  in  tins;  articles  of  pottery  or  eartlien- 
ware  now  classified  under  Paragraphs  21  and  22  of  the  Customs  Tariff  of  the  Republic  ol  Cuba. 

Schedvlc  B. 
To  be  admitted  at  a  reduction  ol  thirty  (30)  per  centum:  Butter;  flour  of  wheat;  corn;  flour  of  corn  or 
corn  meal;  cltemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  and  simple  drugs;  malt  liquors  in  bottles;  non-alcoholic 
beverages;  elder;  mineral  waters;  colors  and  dyes;  window  glass;  complete  or  partly  made  up  articles  of  hemp, 
flax,  pita,  jute,  henequen,  ramie,  and  other  vegetable  fibres  now  classified  under  the  paragraphs  of  Group  2, 
Class  v.,  of  the  Customs  Tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba;  musical  instruments;  writing  and  printing  paper, 
except  for  newspapers;  cotton  and  manufactures  thereof,  except  knitted  goods  (see  Schedule  C);  all  articles 
oX  cutlery;  b00t6,  shoes  and  slippers,  now  classified  under  Paragraphs  197  and  198  of  the  Customs  Tariff  of 
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the  Republic  of  Cuba;  gold  and  silver  plated  ware;  drawings,  photographs,  engravings,  lithographa,  chromo- 
lithographs, oleographs,  etc  ,  printed  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material  used  as  labels,  flaps,  bands 
and  wrappers  for  tobacco  or  other  purposes,  and  all  the  other  papers  (except  paper  for  cigarettes,  and  excepting 
maps  and  charts),  pasteboard  and  manufactures  thereof,  now  classified  under  Paragraphs  157  to  164  In- 
clusive of  the  Customs  Tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba;  common  or  ordinary  soaps,  now  classified  under 
Paragraph  105,  letters  "A"  and  "B",  of  the  Customs  Tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba;  vegetables,  pickled 
or  preserved  in  any  manner;  all  wines,  except  those  now  classified  under  Paragraph  279  (a)  of  tbe  Customs 
Tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

Schedule  C. 

To  be  admitted  at  a  reduction  of  forty  (40)  per  centum:  Manufactures  of  cotton,  knitted,  and  all  manu- 
factures of  cotton  not  Included  in  the  preceding  schedules;  cheese;  fruits,  preser\'od;  paper  pulp;  perfumery 
and  essences;  articles  of  pottery  and  earthenware  now  classified  under  Paragraph  20  of  the  Customs  Tariff 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba;  porcelain;  soaps,  other  than  common,  now  classified  under  Paragraph  105  of  the 
Customs  Tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba;  umbrellas  and  parasols;  dextrine  and  glucose;  watcUea;  wool  and 
mauufactiu'es  thereof;  silk  and  manufactures  thereof;  rice,  cattle. 

ARTICLE  V. 

It  Is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  laws  and  regulations  adopted,  or  that  may  be  adopted,  by  the  United 
States  and  by  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  to  protect  their  revenues  and  prevent  fraud  In  the  declarations  and  proofs 
tliat  the  articles  of  merchandise  to  which  this  Convention  may  apply  aie  the  product  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  respectively,  shall  rot  impose  any  additional  charge  or  fees  therefor 
on  the  articles  Imported,  excepting  the  consular  fees  established,  by  tither  ol  the  two  countries  for  issuing 
shipping  documents,  which  fees  shall  not  be  higher  than  those  charged  on  the  shipments  of  similar  merchan- 
dise from  any  other  nation  whatsoever. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  tobacco,  in  any  form,  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  of  its  icsular  possessions,  shall 
not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  any  concessioi\  or  rebate  of  duty  when  imported  into  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

ARTICLE  VII 

It  is  agreed  that  similar  artklss  of  both  countries  shall  receive  equal  treatment  on  their  importation  into 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  respectively. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

The  rates  of  duty  herein  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba  are  and  shall  continue 
during  the  term  of  this  Convention  preferential  in  respect  to  all  like  imports  from  other  countries,  and,  in 
return  for  said  preferential  rates  of  duty  granted  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  concession  herein  granted  on  the  part  of  the  said  Republic  of  Cuba  to  the  products  of  the  United 
States  shall  likewise  be,  and  shall  continue,  during  the  term  of  this  Convention,  preferential  in  respect  to  all 
like  imports  from  other  countries.  Provided,  That  while  this  Convention  is  in  force,  no  sugar  imported  from 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  and  being  the  product  of  the  soil  oi  industry  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  shall  be  admitted 
Into  the  United  States  at  a  reduction  of  duty  greater  than  twenty  per  centum  of  the  rates  of  duty  thereon  as 
provided  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  the  United  States  approved  July  24,  1897,  and  no  sugar,  the  product  of  any 
other  foreign  country,  shall  be  admitted  by  treaty  or  convention  into  the  United  States,  while  this  Conven- 
tion is  in  force,  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  provided  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  tiie  United  States  aporoved 
July  24,  1S97. 

ARTICLE  IX 

In  order  to  maintain  the  mutual  advantages  granted  in  the  present  Convention  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  by  the  Republic  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  it  is  understood  and  iigreed  that  any 
tax  or  charge  that  may  be  imposed  by  the  national  or  local  authorities  of  either  of  the  two  countries  upon 
the  articles  of  merchandise  embraced  In  the  provisions  of  this  Convention,  subsequent  ta  importation  and 
prior  to  their  entering  into  consumption  in  the  respective  countries,  shall  be  imposed  and  collected  without 
discrimination  upon  like  articles  whencesoever  Imported 

ARTICLE  X. 

It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  in  case  of  changes  in  the  tariff  of  either  country  which  deprive 
the  other  of  the  advantage  which  is  represented  by  the  percentages  herein  agreed  upon,  on  the  actual  rates 
of  the  tariffs  now  in  force,  the  country  so  deprived  of  this  protection  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  its  obli- 
gations under  this  Convention  after  six  months'  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intentlonto  arrest  the  operations 
thereof 

And  it  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  if,  at  any  time  during  the  term  of  this  Conveution,  after  the 
exDiration  of  the  first  year,  tlie  protection  herein  granted  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  rates  of  the  tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  now  in  force,  should  appear  to  the 
Government  of  the  said  Republic  to  be  excessive  in  view  of  a  new  tariff  law  that  may  be  adopted  by  it  after 
this  Convention  becomes  operative,  then  the  said  Republic  of  Cuba  may  reopen  negotiations  with  a  view  to 
securing  such  modifications  as  may  appear  proper  to  both  contracting  parties 


THE    PJECRETOS    OF    THE    PHILIPPINES. 

"The  Negritos  of  the  Piiilipptne.s,"  says  a  bulletin  of  the  National  Geographic  Society,  "are  generally 
considered  to  be  the  true  aborigines  of  tlio  Philippines,  and  are  racially  sharply  distinct  from  most  other 
numerous  tribes  of  the  Islands.  They  are  of  low,  sometimes  even  dwarfish  stature,  with  very  dark  brown 
or  black  skins.  Their  heads  are  covered  with  closely  curling  hair,  and  many  of  them  have  abundant  woolly 
beards.  They  often  have  so-called  'pepper-corn'  hairs  distributed  very  abundantly  over  their  bodies. 
Their  noses  are  broad  and  flat,  their  lips  thick,  their  arms  disproportionately  long.  They  do  not  tattoo 
their  bodies,  but  ornament  them  with  scar  patterns,  produced  by  cutting  through  the  skin  with  sharp  pieces 
of  bamboo  and  rubbing  dirt  into  the  wounds  thus  formed  in  order  to  Infect  them  and  make  good,  big  scars. 
"The  men  wear  small  clouts,  and  the  women  short  skirts  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knee.  They  are 
very  fond  of  brightly  colored  cinth,  scarlet  being  preferred,  but  individuals  who  cannot  get  cloth,  and  '  there 
are  many  such,  use  instead  the  so-called  'bark  cloth,'  so  widely  employed  by  inhabitants  of  the  islands  ol 
the  Pacific.  Men  frequently  shave  the  crowns  of  their  heads  'In  order  to  let  the  heat  out,"  according  to 
Dean  C.  Worcester. 

"Throughout  the  year  they  subsist  chiefly  on  vegetable  products,  which  they  obtain  from  the  virgin 
forest,  and  on  fish  and  game.  They  are  woodsmen,  and  display  skill  in  taking  fish  and  game  and  in  still- 
hunting  their  enemies;  but  here  their  proficiency  ends.  They  are  good  at  nothing  else,  and  their  Intelligence 
Is  of  an  exceptionally  low  order.  Many  of  the  Negritos  point  their  front  teeth,  but  not  by  filing  them,  as 
is  commonly  supposed.  A  chip  of  wood  is  held  behind  the  tooth  to  be  operated  upon;  tho  point  of  a  bolo 
is  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  slant  across  the  corner  of  the  tooth  to  be  removed  and  a  sharp  blow  on 
the  bolo  chips  a  piece  from  the  tooth.  The  opposite  comer  is  similarly  operated  upon  and  an  artistic  point 
is  thus  produced." 
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THE    SHERMAN    LAW. 

The  following  la  the  text  concerning  Trusts:  < 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  In 
Congress  assembled: 

Sec.  1.  Every  contract,  combination  In  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  In 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  Illegal.  Every  person  who  shall  make  any  such  contract,  or  engage  In  any  such  combination 
or  conspiracy,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  35,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punish- 
ments in  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  monopolize,  or  attempt  to  monopolize,  or  combine  or  conspire 
with  any  other  person  or  persons  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  S5,000,  or  by  imorisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by 
both  sal§  punishments.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Sec.  3.  Every  contract,  combination  In  form  or  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  Slates,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  between  any  such  Territory  and  another,  or  between  any  such  Territory  or 
Territories  and  State  or  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  any  State  or  States  or  foreign  nations.  Is  hereby  dec'ared  Illegal.  Every 
person  who  shall  make  any  such  contract,  or  engage  in  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
S5,000.  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Court. 

Sec.  4.  The  several  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  Stntes  are  hereby  Invested  with  jurisdiction 
to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this  act;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  District- 
Attorneys  of  the  United  States,  in  their  respective  districts,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  to  Institute  proceedings  in  equity  to  prevent  and  restrain  such  violations.  Such  proceed- 
ings may  be  by  way  of  petition  setting  forth  the  case  and  praying  that  such  violation  shall  be 
enjoined  or  otherwise  prohibited.  When  the  parties  complained  of  shall  have  been  duly  notified  of 
such  petition  the  Court  shall  proceed,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  the  hearln?  and  determination  of  the 
case;  and  pending  such  petition  and  before  final  decree,  the  Court  may  at  any  time  make  such  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  prohibition  as  shall  be  deemed  just  in  the  premises. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the  Court  before  which  any  proceeding  under  sec.  4  of 
this  act  may  be  pending  that  the  ends  of  justice  require  that  other  parties  should  be  brought  before 
the  Court,  the  Court  may  cause  them  to  be  summoned,  whether  they  reside  In  tlie  district  in  which 
the  Court  Is  held  or  not;  and  subpoenas  to  that  end  may  be  served  in  any  district  by  the  marshal 
thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Any  property  owned  under  any  contract  or  by  any  combination,  or  pursuant  to  any  con- 
spiracy (and  being  the  subject  tliereof)  mentioned  in  Section  1  of  this  act.  and  being  in  the  course  of 
transportation  from  one  State  to  another,  or  to' a  foreign  country,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States, 
and  may  be  seized  and  condemned  by  like  proceedings  as  those  provided  by  law  for  the  forfeiture,  seizure 
and  condemnation  of  property  Imported  into  the  umted  States  contrary  to  law. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his  business  or  property  by  any  other  person  or  corpora- 
tion by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  or  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  this  act  may  sue  therefor  in  any  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  is  found,  without  respect  to 
the  amount  In  controversy,  and  shall  recover  threefold  the  damiiges  by  him  sustained,  and  the  costs  of  suit. 
Including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

Sec.  8.     That  the  word  "person"  or  "persons"  wherever  used  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  include 
corporations  and  associations  existing  under  or  authorized  by  the  laws  of  either  the  United  States,  the  laws 
of  any  of  the  Territories,  the  laws  of  any  State  or  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country. 
ui.    Approved  July  2.  1890. 

CLAYTON  ACT  AMENDMENTS  TO  SHERMAN  LAW. 

Suits  and  proceedings  against  a  corporation  may  be  brought  in  any  district  wherein  found  or  trans- 
acting business.  Subpoenaes  may  run  into  any  district,  except  that  in  civil  cases  permission  of  court  must 
be  had  to  bring  witness  more  than  100  miles.  Violations  by  corporations  deemed  also  that  of  individual 
directors,  ofHcers  or  agents  authorizing,  or  doing  any  of  acts  constituting  violation  in  whole  or  in  part  In- 
junctive relief  against  threatened  loss  provided  for.  .and  temporary  injunctions  without  notice  under 
stringent  safeguards  (giving  security,  prompt  and  early  hearing,  etc.).  Special  provisions  enacted  to  cover 
disputes  between  employers  and  employees.  In  general  so-called  "strikes"  and  "striking"  by  laboring  men 
and  unions  where  peaceable  means  and  methods  alone  are  employed,  cannot  be  enjoined.  Persons  or  cor- 
porations wilfully  disobeying  orders,  decrees,  etc.,  Issued  under  the  Sherman  law  may.  In  certain  cases,  be 
proceeded  against  as  for  criminal  contempt.  In  such  cases  defendant  may  demand  jury  trial.  Punishment 
for  contempt  is  not  to  exceed  81,000  fine,  nor  six  months  imprisonment.  These  provisions  do  not  apply  to 
contempts  committed  in  presence  of  the  court,  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that  violations  of  Federal  Anti-Trust  Act  could  not  be 
remedied  by  an  injunction  on  suit  of  private  person  in  proceeding  brought  by  certain  lumber  companies 
against  a  carpenters'  union  and  other  labor  organizations 


HOW  MANY  FARMERS  GO  TO  CANADA  FROM  THE  U.  S.? 
(By  the  Dep't  of  Agriculture  ) 


U.  S.  Farmer  Immigration. 


Ybab 
(Fiscal.) 

To 
Canada 
(All  Per- 
sons.) 

To  All 
Countries 
(Farmers 

Only) 

1908.... 

2,629 
30,478 
34,194 
49,373 
33,506 
46,981 
31,818 
23.225 
15.712 
18,994 
27.170 

4.710 

1909 

2.970 

1910 

3,015 

1911 

11,560 

1912 

7,807 

1913 

6,120 

1914 

7,399 

1915 

3.435 

1916 

2.460 

1917 

2.801 

1918 

3.556 

Canadian  Migration  to  V.  S. 

1914-15   82,215 

1915-16 101,551 

1916-17 105.399 

1917-18 32.452 

1918  to  Dec.  31,  1918 22.446 

The  Canadian  Superintendent  of  Immigration 
said  in  1908  that  "about  10,000  farmers  per  year 
for  the  last  five  years  have  proceeded  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States."  That  is  above  the  average 
yearly  number  of  farmers  leaving  the  United  States 
for  all  countries. 
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MIGRATORY    BIRD    TREATY    REGULATIONS. 

By  proclamation  of  President  Wilson  (July  31,  1918),  the  following  reguiatlons  were  put  In  force  under 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  of  1916  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Migratory  birds  included  in  the  terms  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
tor  the  protection  of  migratory  birds,  concluded  Aug    16,  1916,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Migratory  Game  Birds — (a)  Anatldae,  or  waterfowl,  including  brant,  wild  ducks,  geese  and  swans, 
(b)  Gruldae,  or  cranes.  Including  little  brown,  sandhill  and  whooping  cranes,  (c)  Rallldae,  or  rails,  including 
coots,  gallinules  and  sora  and  other  rails,  (d)  Limicolae,  or  shorebirda,  including  avocets,  curlews,  dowltchers, 
godwits,  Itnots,  oyster  catchers,  phalaropes,  ployers,  sandpipers,  snipe,  stilts,  surf  birds,  turnatones,  willet. 
woodcock  and  yellowlegs.     (e)  Columbidae,  or  pigeons,  including  doves  and  wild  pigeons. 

2.  Migratory  insectivorous  Birds — Bobolinks,  catbirds,  chickadees,  cuckoos,  flickers,  flycatchers,  gros- 
beaks, hummingbirds,  kinglets,  martins,  meadowlarks,  nighthawks  or  bull-bats,  nuthatches,  orioles,  robins, 
slirikes,  swallows,  swifts,  tanagers,  titmice,  thruslies,  vireos,  warblers,  waxwlngs,  whip-poor-wills,  wood- 
peckers and  wrens,  and  all  other  perching  birds  which  feed  entirely  or  chiefly  on  insects. 

3.  Other  Migratory  Non-Game  Birds — Auks,  auklets,  bitterns,  fulmars,  gannets,  grebes,  guiUemotSf 
gulls,  herons,  jaegers,  loons,  murres,  petrels,  puffins,  shearwaters  and  terns. 

The  migratory  game  birds  specified  in  regulation  4,  below,  may  be  taken  during  the  open  season  with 
a  gun  only,  not  larger  than  No.  10  gauge,  fired  from  the  shoulder,  except  as  specifically  permitted  by  regu- 
lations 7,  8,  9  and  10  hereof;  they  may  be  taken  during  the  open  season  from  the  land  and  water,  from  a 
blind  or  floating  device  (other  than  an  airplane,  power  boat,  sailboat  or  any  boat  und«r  sail),  with  the  aid 
of  a  dog  and  the  use  of  decoys. 

OPEN  SEASONS  ON  AND  POSSESSION  OF  GAME  BIRDS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation,  each  period  of  time  herein  prescribed  as  an  open  season  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  the  iirst  and  Last  days  thereof.  Waterfowl  (except  wood  duck,  elder  ducks  and  swans)  rails, 
coot,  gallinules,  black-bellied  and  golden  plovers,  greater  and  lesser  yellowlegs,  woodcock,  Wilson  snipe  or 
jaoksnipe  and  mourning  and  white-winged  doves  may  be  taken  each  day  from  half  an  hour  before  sunrise 
to  sunset  during  the  open  seasons  prescribed  therefor  in  this  regulation  by  the  means  and  in  the  numbers 
permitted  by  regulations  3  and  5  hereof,  respectively,  and  when  so  taken,  each  species  may  be  possessed  any 
day  during  the  respective  open  seasons  herein  prescribed  therefor  and  for  an  additional  period  of  ten  days 
next  succeeding  said  open  season. 

Waterfowl  (except  Wood  Duck,  Elder  Ducks  and  Swans),  Coot,  Gallinules  and  Wilson  snipe  or  Jack- 
snipe — The  open  seasons  for  waterfowl  (except  wood  duck,  elder  ducks  and  swans),  coot,  gallinules  and  Wilson 
(except  Long  Island),  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas.  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Nevada  and  that  portion  of  Oregon  and  Washington  lying  east  of  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Mount- 
ains the  open  season  shall' be  from  Sept.  16  to  Dec  31.  In  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Utah,  and  that  por- 
tion of  Oregon  and  Washington  lying  west  of  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  the  open  season  shall 
be  from  Oct.  1  to  Jan.  15.  In  that  portion  of  New  York  known  as  Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Oct.  16  to  Jan.  31. 
In  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Nov.  1  to  Jan.  31, 
and  in  Alaska  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Sept.  1  to  Dec   15. 

Rails  (except  Coot  and  Gallinules) — The  open  season  for  sora  and  other  rails  (except  coot  and  gallinules) 
shall  be  from  Sept.  1  to  Nov.  30,  except  as  follows:  In  Louisiana  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Nov.  1  to 
Jan.  31. 

Black-Bellied  and  Go  den  Plovers  and  Greater  and  Lesser  Yellowlegs — The  open  seasons  for  black- 
bellied  and  golden  plovers  and  greater  and  lesser  yellowlegs  shall  be  as  follows:  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  the 
open  season  shall  be  from  Aug.  16  to  Nov.  30;  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California  and  Alaska  the  open  season  shall 
be  from  Sept  1  to  Dec.  15;  in  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois.  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  that  portion  of  Oregon  and  Washington  lying  east  of  the 
summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  the  open  season  shall  be  fr6m  Sept.  16  to  Dec.  31;  In  Utah  and  in  that 

gortion  of  Oregon  and  Washington  lying  west  of  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  the  open  season  shall 
e  from  Oct.  1  to  Jan.  15;  and  in  (Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  the  open  season  shall 
be  from  Nov.  1  to  Jan.  31. 

Woodcock — The  open  seasons  for  woodcock  shall  be  as  follows:  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  lUlnois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nortk  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Nebraska  and  Karisas  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Oct.  1  to  Nov.  30;  and  in  Delaware,  Maryland, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Oklahoma  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Nov.  1  to  Deo.  31. 
Doves — The  open  season  for  mourning  and  white-winged  doves  shall  be  as  follows:  In  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentuclcy,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Arizona, 
(California,  Nevada,  Idaho  and  Oregon  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Sept.  1  to  Dec.  15;  and  in  North  Caro- 
Uub,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  the  open  season  shall  be  from 
Sept.  16  to  Dec.  31. 

BAG  LIMITS  ON  GAME  BIRDS. 

A  person  may  take  in  any  one  day  during  the  open  seasons  prescribed  not  to  exceed  the  following  numbers 
of    migratory    game    birds: 

Ducks  (except  Wood  Duck  and  JEider  Ducks) — Twenty-five  in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds.     Geese — 

Eight  in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds.     Brant — Elglit.     Ralls,  (Joot  and  Gallinules  (except  sora)^ — Twenty-flve 

in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds;  sora,  50      Black -Bellied  and  Golden  Plovers  and  Greater  and  Lesser  Yellowlegs 

— Fifteen   in   the  aggregate   of  all   kinds.     Wilson   Snipe,    or  Jacksnipe — Twenty-five.     Woodcock — Six. 

■  Dovea  (Mourning  and  White- Winged)— -Twenty-flve  in  the  aggreagte  of  both  kinds. 

SHIPMENT  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OF  BIRDS. 

Waterfowl  (except  wood  duck,  elder  ducks  and  swans),  rails,  coot,  gallinules,  black-bellied  and  golden 
plovers,  greater  and  lesser  yellowlegs,  woodcock,  Wilson  snipe  or  jacksnipe,  and  mourning  and  white-winged 
doves  and  parts  thereof  legally  taken  may  be  transported  in  or  out  of  the  State  where  taken  during  the  re- 
spective open  seasons  in  that  State,  and  may  be  imported  from  Canada  during  the  open  season  in  the  Prov- 
ince where  taken,  in  any  manner,  but  not  more  than  may  be  taken  in  two  days  by  one  person  under  the 
regulations  shall  be  transported  Ijy  one  person  in  one  calendar  week  out  of  the  State  where  taken.  Any 
such  migratory  game  birds  or  parts  thereof  in  transit  during  the  open  season  may  continue  in  transit  sucb 
additional  time  immediately  succeeding  such  open  season,  not  to  exceed  five  days,  necessary  to  deliver 
the  same  to  their  destination;  and  any  package  in  which  migratory  game  birds  or  pafts  thereof  are  trans- 
ported shall  have  the  name  and  address  of  the  shipper  and  of  the  consignee  and  an  accurate  statement  oJ 
the  numbers  and  kinds  of  birds  contained  therein  clearly  and  conspicuously  marked  on  the  outside  thereofs 
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but  no  such  birds  shall  be  transported  from  any  State,  Territory  or  District  to  or  through  another  State, 
Territory  or  District,  or  to  or  through  a  Province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  contrary  t-o  the  laws  of  the  State, 
Territory  or  District  or  Province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  which  they  were  taken  or  from  which  they 
are  transported;  nor  shall  any  such  birds  be  transported  into  any  State,  Territory  or  District  from  another 
State,  Territory  or  District,  or  from  any  State,  Territory  or  District  into  any  Province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  at  a  time  when  such  State,  Territory  or  District  or  Province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  prohibits 
the  possession  or  transportation  thereof. 

In  Alaslta  Eskimos  and  Indians  may  take  tor  the  use  of  themselves  and  their  immediate  families,  in 
any  manner  and  at  any  time,  and  possess  and  transport  auks,  auklets,  guillemots,  murrea  and  pufflus  and 
their  eggs  for  food  and  their  skins  for  clothing. 

PERMITS  TO  PROPAGATE  AND  SELL  WATERFOWL. 

1.  A  person  may  take  in  any  manner  and  at  any  time  migratory  waterfowl  and  their  eggs  for  propa- 
gating purposes  when  authorized  by  a  permit  issued  by  the, Secretary.  Waterfowl  and  their  eggs  so  talten 
may  be  possessed  by  the  permittee  ancl  may  be  sold  and  transported  by  him  for  propagating  purposes  to 
any  person  holding  a  permit  Issued  by  the  Secretarj'  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  regulation. 

2.  A  person  authorised  by  a  permit  Issued  by  the  Secretary  may  possess,  buy,  sell  and  transport  rul- 
gratory  waterfowl  and  their  increase  and  eggs  in  any  manner  and  at  any  time  for  propagating  purposes;  and 
migratory  waterfowl,  except  the  birds  taken- under  paragraph  1  of  this  regulation,  so  possessed  may  be  killed 
by  him  at  any  time  in  any  manner  except  that  they  may  be  killed  by  shooting  only  during  the  open  se&aon 
for  waterfowl  in  the  State  where  taken,  and  the  unplucked  carcasses  and  the  plucked  carcasses  with  head.? 
and  feet  attached  thereto  of  the  birds  so  killed  may  be  sold  and  transported  by  him  in  any  manner  and  at 
any  time  to  any  person  for  actual  consumption,  or  to  the  keeper  of  a  hotel,  restaiu-ant  or  boarding  house, 
retail  dealer  In  meat  or  game,  or  a  club,  for  sale  or  service  to  their  patrons,  who  may  possess  such  carcasses 
for  actual  consumption  without  a  permit  But  after  midnight  of  March  31,  1919,  no  migratory  waterfowl 
killed  by  shooting  shall  be  bought  or  sold  unless  each  bird  before  attaining  the  age  of  four  weeks  shall  have 
bad  removed  from  the  web  of  one  foot  a  portion  thereof  in  the  form  of  a  "V"  large  enough  to  make  a  perma- 
nent well-deflned  mark  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  Identify  them  as  birds  raised  In  domestication  under  a 
permit. 

3.  Any  package  In  which  •■ouch  waterfowl  or  parts  thereof  or  their  eggs  are  transported  siiall  have  plainly 
and  conspicuously  marked  on  the  outside  thereof  tlie  name  and  address  of  the  permittee,  the  number  of  his 
permit,  the  name  and  address  of  the  consignee  and  an  accurate  statement  of  the  number  and  kinds  of  birds 
or  eggs  contained  therein. 

4.  Applications  for  permits  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agi'lculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  must  contain  the  following  Information:  Name  and  address  of  applicant;  place  where  the  business 
Is  to  be  caiTled  on;  number  of  acres  of  land  used  In  the  business  and  whether  owned  or  leaded  by  the  ap- 
jjlicant;  number  of  each  species  of  v/aterfowl  in  possession  of  applicant;  names  of  species  and  number  of 
birds  or  eggs  of  each  species  if  permission  Is  asked  to  take  waterfowl  or  their  eggs,  and  the  paiticular  locality 
where  it  is  desired  to  take  sucli  waterfowl  or  eggs. 

5.  A  person  granted  a  permit  under  this  regulation  shall  keep  books  and  records  which  shall  coirrctly 
,eet  forth  the  total  number  of  each  species  of  waterfowl  and  their  eggs  possessed  on  the  date  of  application 
''for  the  permit  and  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  following;  also  for  the  calendar  year  for  wiiich  permit 

was  issued  the  total  number  of  each  species  reared  and  killed,  number  of  each  species  and  their  eggs  sold  and 
transported,  manner  In  which  such  waterfowl  and  eggs  were  transported,  name  and  address  of  each  person 
from  or  to  whom  waterfowl  and  eggs  were  purchased  or  sold,  together  with  number  and  species  and  whether 
sold  alive  or  dead,  and  the  date  of  each  transaction.  A  written  report  correctly  setting  forth  this  Informa- 
tion shall  be  furnished  the  Secretary  during  the  month  of  January  next  following  the  Issuance  of  the  permit. 

6.  A  permittee  shall  at  all  reasonable  hours  allow  any  authorized  employee  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  enter  and  Inspect  the  premises  where  operations  are  being  carried  on  under  this 
regulation  and  to  inspect  the  books  and  records  of  such  permittee  relating  thereto. 

7.  Permits  Issued  under  this  regulation  shall  be  valid  only  during  the  calendar  year  of  issue,  shall  not 
be  transferable  and  may  be  revoked  by  tlie  Secretary  if  the  permittee  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  or  of  the  regulations  thereunder. 

8.  A  person  engaged  In  the  propagation  of  migratory  waterfowl  on  the  date  on  which  these  regula- 
tions become  effective  will  be  allowed  until  Sept.  30,  1918,  to  apply  for  the  permit  required  by  this  regulation, 
but  he  shall  net  take  any  migratory  waterfowl  without  a  permit. 

PERMITS  TO  COLLECT  BIRDS  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  PURPOSES. 

A  person  may  take  in  any  manner  and  at  any  time  migratory  birds  and  their  nests  and  egga  for  scientific 
purposes  when  authorized  by  a  permit  issued  by  the  Secretary,  which  permit  shall  be  carried  on  his  person 
When  he  Is  collecting  specimens  thereunder  and  shall  be  exhibited  to  any  person  requesting  to  see  the  same. 
Application  for  a  permit  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  must 
contain  the  following  information:  Name  and  address  of  applicant  and  name  of  State,  Territory  or  District 
In  which  specimens  are  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  Each  appli- 
cation shall  be  accompanied  by  certificates  from  two  well-known  ornithologists  that  the  applicant  is  a  fit 
person  to  be  entrusted  with  a  permit.  The  permit  will  authorize  the  holder  thereof  to  possess,  buy,  sell 
and  transport  in  any  manner  and  at  any  time  migratory  birds,  parts  thereof  and  their  nests  and  eggs  for 
scientific  purposes.  Public  museums,  zoological  parks  and  societies  and  public  scientific  and  educational 
Instltutioiis  may  possess,  buy,  sell  and  transport  in  any  manner  and  at  any  time  migratory  birds  and  parts 
thereof,  and  their  nests  and  e(?gs  for  scientific  purposes  without  a  permit,  but  no  specimeiis  shall  be  taken 
without  a  permit.  The  plumage  and  skins  of  migratory  game  birds  legally  taken  may  be  possessed  and 
transported  by  a  person  without  a  permit. 

A  taxidennlst  when  authorized  by  a  permit  issued  by  the  Secretary  may  possess,  buy,  sell  and  transport 
In  any  manner  and  at  any  time  migratory  birds  and  parts  thereof  legally  taken.  Permits  shall  be  valiif 
only  during  the  calendar  year  of  issue,  shall  not  be  transferable  and  shall  be  revocable  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary.  A  person  holding  a  permit  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  Jan.  10  followiuij  its 
expiration  the  number  of  skins,  nests  or  eggs  of  each  species  collected,  bought,  sold  or  transported.  Every 
package  In  which  migratory  birds  or  their  nests  or  eggs  are  transported  shall  have  clearly  and  conspicuously 
marked  on  the  outside  thereof  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  the  number  of  the  permit  In  every  case 
when  a  permit  is  required,  the  name  and  address  of  the  consignee,  a  statement  that  it  contains  specimens  of 
birds,  their  nests  or  eggs  for  scientific  purposes',  and  whenever  such  a  package  is  transported  or  offered  for 
transportation  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  into  the  United  States  or  from  the  United  States  into  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  an  accurate  statement  of  the  contents. 

When  information  la  furnished  the  Secretary  that  any  species  of  migratory  bird  has  become,  under 
extraordinary  conditions,  seriously  injurious  to  agriculture  or  other  Interests  in  any  particular  community 
an  investigation  will  be  made  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury,  whether  the  birds  alleged 
to  be  doing  the  damage  should  be  killed,  and.  If  so.  during  what  times  and  by  what  means.  Upon  his  de- 
termination an  appropriate  order  will  be  made. 

CHIEF  CANADIAN  REGULATIONS  UNDER  THE  CONVENTION  ACT. 

In  these  regulations  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

No  person  shall  kill,  capture,  Injure,  take,  molest,  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  migratory  game  birds  during 
tfie  following  periods:  In  Prince  Edward  Island.  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Alberta,  British  Columbia 
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(northern  district).  Northwest  Territories  and  Yukon  Territory,  Dec.  15  to  Aug.  31,  both  days  inclusive. 
In  Manitoba,  Deo.  1  to  Sept.  14,  both  days  inclusive.  In  Nova  Scotia,  Sasltatchewan  and  British  Columbia 
(southeastern  district),  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  14,  both  days  inclusive.  In  British  Columbia  (southwestern  district), 
Jan.  15  to  Sept.  30,  both  days  inclusive. 

Shore  Birds  or  Waders,  including  only  the  following:  Woodcoblt,  Wilson  or  jacksnipe,  black-breasted 
and  golden  plover  and  the  greater  and  lessor  yellowlegs.  In  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  In  tlie  counties  of  Saguenay,  Rimouskl,  Gaspe  and  Bonaventure  in  Quebec.  Dec.  1  to  Aug. 
14,  both  days  inclusive,  except  that  on  woodcock  and  Wilson  or  jacksnipe  the  close  season  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  New  Brunswick  shall  be  from  Dec.  1  to  Sept.  14,  and  in  Nova  Scotia  from  Deo.  15  to  Aug.  31, 
both  days  inclusive.  In  Quebec,  other  tlian  tlie  aforementioned  maritime  counties,  Ontario,  Alberta  British 
Columbia  (northern  district),  Northwest  Territories  and  Yulton  Territory,  Dec.  15  to  Aug  31,  both  days 
Inclusive,  except  that  on  woodcock  and  Wilson  or  jacksnipe  the  close  season  in  Ontario  siiall  be  from  Nov. 
15  to  Oct.  14,  both  days  inclusive.  In  Manitoba,  Deo.  1  to  Sept.  14,  both  days  inclusive  In  Saskatchewan 
and  British  Columbia  (southeastern  district),  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  14,  both  days  inclusive.  In  British  Colum- 
bia (southwestern  district),  Jan.  15  to  Sept.  30,  both  days  inclusive. 

Provided,  however,  that  Indians  and  Eskimos  may  take  scoters  or  "Siwasli  ducks"  for  food  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  but  scoters  so  taken  shall  not  be  sold.  In  this  or  any  other  regulation  the  southern  limit  of  the 
northern  district  of  Britisli  Columl)ia  shall  be,  west  to  east,  a  line  running  by  way  of  the  middle  of  Dean 
Channel,  Dean  River,  Entiako  River,  Nechako  River  and  the  Fraser  River  from  Fort  George  to  Yellow- 
head  Pass,  and  the  line  of  division  between  the  southeastern  and  the  southwestern  districts  of  British  Col- 
umbia shall  be  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Range,  as  defined  by  the  Britisli  Columbia  Interpretation  Act, 
Revised  Statutes,  1911. 

A  close  season  shall  continue  until  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1928,  on  the  following  migratory  game  birds: 
Band-tailed  pigeons,  little  brown,  sandhill  and  whooping  cranes,  swans,  curlew  and  all  shore  birds  (except 
the  black-breasted  and  golden  plover,  Wilson  or  jacksnipe,  woodcock  and  the  greater  and  lesser  yellowlegs). 
In  British  Columbia  during  such  period  the  close  season  on  cranes,  swans  and  curlew  shall  be  made  by  the 
authorities  wltliln  the  general  dates  and  limitations  elsewhere  prescribed  in  these  regulations  for  the  respec- 
tive groups  to  which  these  birds  belong  or  greater  restrictions  on  the  hunting  of  these  birds  shall  be  made 
Should  the  aforementioned  authorities  deem  such  further  restrictions  desirable. 

A  close  season  shall  continue  until  the  Isf  day  of  January,  1923,  on  the  wood  duck  and  eider  duck, 
except  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  the  wood  duck  shall  be  protected  by  such  special  means  or  regu- 
lations as  the  proper  authorities  of  that  province  may  deem  appropriate,  as  provided  by  the  convention 
i*pfc*i*rffi  X(\  in  plfl,iiS(*  'i 

Note — The  general  provisions  of  the  Canadian  act.  Including  the  varieties  of  birds,  axe  the  same,  crac- 
tlcally,  as  tiiose  of  the  American  proclamation. 


NATIONAL    GEOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY. 

FotTNDED  in  1889,  "for  the  Increase  and  diffusion  of  geographic  knowledge,"  the  society  has  now  more 
than  650,000  members.  In  the  promotion  of  its  purpose  to  increase  geographic  knowledge,  its  cxpedltiona 
have  imearthed  Machu  Picchu,  the  holy  city  of  the  Incas,  and  the  staircase  farms  of  the  ancients  in  America, 
which  far  eclipse  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon;  have  studied  the  problems  of  vuleanism  and  earthquakes 
in  the  West  Indies,  Alaska,  and  the  Mediterranean;  have  made  the  most  exhaustive  study  of  glacial  action 
ever  undertaken,  and  accom.plislied  other  important  investigations  and  dlscoveiies.  In  the  work  of  diffusing 
geographic  knowledge,  it  publishes  a  magazine  which  reaches  more  than  700,000  homes,  conducts  a  bureau 
of  Information  which  furnishes  daily  statements  without  charge  to  the  press  of  the  United  States  concerning 
places  and  matters  of  geographic  Interest  in  the  public  eye,  publishes  books,  maps,  and  monographs,  and 
otherwise  cultivates  a  national  interest  in  the  broader  phases  of  non-technical  as  well  as  technical  geography. 
The  society  recently  contributed  out  of  its  reserve  funds  the  money  necessary  to  purchase — to  preserve 
from  destruction — the  privately-owned  big  trees  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park  region  of  California,  and 
deeded  them  to  the  Federal  Government  to  be  "held  in  perpetuity  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

In  1916  its  expedition  under  Prof.  Robert  F.  Griggs  climbed  Mount  Katmai,  in  whose  crater  Vesuvius 
could  be  buried,  and  discovered  the  "Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes,"  the  most  remarkable  volcanic 
region  in  the  world.  In  1917  a  second  expedition  to  this  vailey  showed  its  area  and  the  character  of  the 
phenomena  observed  to  surpass  anything  hinted  at  in  the  reports  of  the  previous  expedition.  Last  year 
the  society  sent  a  fourth  expedition  to  Alaska  to  prepare  bases  and  make  observations  in  preparation  for 
a  large  expedition  to  be  despatched  this  year.  So  Important  is  "the  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes"  con- 
sidered from  a  scenic  and  scientific  point  of  view  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  special  procla- 
mation of  Septemtier  24,  1918,  set  the  area  aside  as  a  National  Monument.  In  1919  tlie  Society  despatched 
a  fifth  expedition  to  make  further  geographic,  geologic,  and  zoological  studies  of  this  most  extraordinary 
natural  phenomenon  of  recent  times. 

In  1917  and  1918  the  principal  undertaking  of  the  society  was  centred  on  co-operating  with  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Its  large  mailing  organization  was  in  constant  use  by 
the  War  and  Treasury  Departments  without  charge;  its  map  department,  in  addition  to  issuing  maps  of  the 
theatres  of  war,  prepared  the  maps  used  by  the  Red  Cross  in  prison  camp  work  and  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  in  keeping  the  country  advised  on  the  drift  of  the  battle  lines;  its  research  staff  co-ope- 
ated  with  the  War  Savings  and  Liberty  Loan  Committees  in  the  preparation  of  data  lor  the  school,  and  its 
membership  at  large  supported  several  wards  at  American  Hospital  No.  1.  at  Neullly,  a  suburb  of  Paris. 
The  officers  are:  'President — O.  H.  Tittmann.  Vice-PTesident — John  E.  Pillsbury.  Secretaiv—O.  P.  Austin. 
Director  and  Editor — Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor.  Associated  Editoi — John  Oliver  La  Gorce.  A^  -istant  Editors— 
V/m.  J.  Showalter  and  Ralph  A.  Graves.    Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CARNEGIE    FOU^SDATION    FOR    THE    ADVANCEMENT    OF   TEACHING. 

President — Henry  Smith  Prltchett.  Treasurer — Robert  A.  Franks.  Secretary — Clyde  Furst.  Trustees 
— Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  Chairman;  Henry  Churchill  King.  Vice-Chairman;  Charles  Franklm  Thwing, 
Secretary  ol  the  Board.  Hill  McClelland  Bell,  William  Lowe  Bryan  Marion  Le  Roy  Burton,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  Thomas  Morrison  Carnegie  William  Henry  Crawford.  George  Hutcheson  Denny,  Robert  Falconer, 
Robert  A  Franks,  Alexander  Cromble  Humphreys.  James  Hampton  Kirkland.  Thomas  William  Lamont, 
Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell.  Samuel  Black  McCormick,  William  Peterson  Samuel  Piantz,  Henry  Smith 
Prltchett  Jacob  Gould  Schurman   Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  Frank  Arthur  Vanderlip.  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise. 

The  pei'manent  endowments  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  of  sixteen  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  have 
been  approximately  doubled  by  the  setting  aside  of  one  million  dollars  of  accumulated  surplus  and  the 
receipt  of  eleven  railllon  dollars  in  new  funds  to  be  used  in  terminating  the  old  pension  system  of  the  Founda- 
tion, and  two  million  dollars  for  the  Inauguration  ol  a  new  plan,  The  Foundation  had  distributed  six  and 
a  half  million  dollars  for  pensions  for  professors  and  their  widows  under  the  old  plan,  and  has  provided  lor 
the  distribution  of  sixty  million  dollars  for  the  retirement  of  the  six  thousand  teachers  who  were  in  the  asso 
elated  institutions  In  1915.  Hereafter  teachers  will  enter  the  new  contributory  plan,  which  is  MOW  in  oper 
fttion  aa  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  ot  America. 
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(Only  the  chief  oneS  are  mentioned 
tn  the  recent  conflict,  see  Index  ) 

1841 — March  11.    Steamer  President,  New  Yorli  to 
Liverpool,    with    136    persons    on    board;    never 
heard  from. 
— Aug.  9.     Steamboat  Erie  burned  on  Lake  Erie; 

175  lost 
— Aug.  28.    Transports  Abercrombie,  Robinson  and 
Waterloo  wreclied  off  Caoe  of  Good  Hope;  189  lost. 
1847 — April  28.    Emigrant  ship  ExmouUi,  London- 
derry to  Quebec;  over  200  lost. 
— Nov.    19.      Steamers  Talisman  and   Tempest  In 

collision  on  Ohio  River;  over  100  lost. 
— Nov.    21.       Steamer    Phoenix    burned    on    Lake 

Michigan;  240  lost. 
• — Dec.  20.  British  steam-frigate  Avenga  wrecked  off 

coast  of  Africa;  nearly  200  lost. 
1848 — Aug.    24.       American    emigrant   ship    Ocean 

Monai'ch,  from  Liverpool,  burned  off  Carnarvou- 

shlre,  North  Wales;  200  lost. 
1850 — March  30.    Steamer  Royal  Adelaide  wrecked 

off  Margate;  over  400  lost. 
^June  17.    Steamer  Griffith  burned  on  Lake  Erie; 

about  300  lost. 
— Nov.  12.  Emigrant  ship  Edmund,  Limerick  to  New 

York,  wrecked  off  coast  of  Ireland;  100  lives  lost. 
1852 — Jan    24.     Steamer  Amazon  burned  off  Scilly 

Islands;  over  100  lost. 
—Feb.  26.     Troopship  Birl:enhead,  Queenstown  to 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wrecked;  454  lost 
—Aug.  20.     Steamer  Atlantic  sunk  by  collision  on 

Lake  Erie;  250  lost.  ^ 

1853 — Feb.  16.    The  Independence  burned  off  coast 

Lower  California;  140  lost. 
—Sept.  29.    Emigrant  ship  Annie  Jane  v/recked  off 

Coast  of  Scotland;  348  lost. 
—Dec.  23-31.     Steamer  San  Francisco,  bound  for 

California  with  700  United  States  troops,  foundered 

at  sea  and  240  of  the  soldiers  were  lost. 
1854 — Jan.  20.    Emigrant  ship  Tayleur  wrecked  off 

I,ambay;  380  lost. 
—March.     Steamer  City  of  Glasgow,  Liverpool  to 

Philadelphia,   with   450   passengers;   never  heard 

from. 
^May  10.    Troopship  Lady  Ni^ent,  from  Madras, 

foundered  in  a  storin;  400  lost. 
— Sept.  27.   Steamer  Arctic,  from  Liverpool,  sunk  in 

collision  In  fog,  40  miles  off  Cape  Race,  N.  F  ; 

about  350  lost. 
•^Nov.  13-16.    Eleven  transports  with  supplies  for 

the  army  in  the  Crimea  wrecked  in  storm  on  Black 

Sea;  nearly  500  lost. 
1855 — May    1.      Epiigrant   ship   John   wrecked   oft 

Falmouth;  200  lost. 
1856 — Jan    30      Chilian  warship  Casador  wrecked; 

314  lost. 
^Sept.  23.     Steamer  Pacific,  Collins  Line,  240  on 

board;  never  heard  from. 
— Nov.  2.   Steamer  Le  Lyonuais  sunk  oft  Nantucket 

in  collision;  260  lost. 
1857 — Feb.  26.   Steamer  Tempest,  Anchor  Line,  150 

on  board;  never  heard  from. 
— June  26.    Steamer  Montreal,  Quebec  to  Montreal, 

burned;  250  lost. 
— Aug.   20.      Ship   Dunbar   wrecked   near   Sydney, 

Australia:  120  lost. 
^S^pt.  12.     Steamer  Central  America,  Havana  to 

New  York,  sunk;  over  400  lost. 
1858 — Sept.  13.    Steamer  Austria,  Hamburg  to  New 

York,  burned  in  midocean;  471  lost. 
1859 — April  27.    American  ship  Pomona,  Liverpool 

to  New  York,  wrecked;  about  400  lost. 
— Oct.  25.    Steamer  Royal  Charter  wrecked  on  the 

Anglesea  coast;  446  lost. 
I860— Feb.  19.     American  ship  Luna  wrecked  off 

Barfleur;  about  100  lost 
— Feb.  19.     Steamer  Hungarla  wrecked  near  Cape 

Sable,  N.  S.;  205  lost. 
—Sept.  8.    Steamer  Lady  Elgin  sunk  by  collision  on 

Lake  Mlctiigan;  287  lost. 
1863 — Feb.  7.    British  steamer  Orpheus  wrecked  oft 

coast  of  New  Zealand;  190  lost. 
—April  27.     Steamer  Anglo-Saxon  wrecked  in  fog 

oft  Cape  Race,  N.  F.;  237  lost. 
1865 — Aug.  24.  Emigrant  ship  Eagle  Speed  foundered 

near  Calcutta;  265  lost. 
1866 — Jan.  11.    Steamer  London  foundered  In  Bay 

of  Biscay;  220  lost 
—Jan.  30.     Steamer  Missouri,  boilers  exploded  on 

Ohio  River;  100  lost. 
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— Jan.  30.      Steamer   Miami,   boilers  exploded  on 

Mississippi  River;  150  lost. 
— Oct.   3.      Steamer   Evening   Star,   New   York   to 

New  Orleans,  foundered:  about  250  lost. 
1867 — Oct.  29.  Royal  mail  stoamera  Rhone  and  Wye 

and  about  fifty  vessels  driven  ashore  and  wrecked  at 

St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  by  a  liurrioane:  about 

1,000  lost 
1868 — April  9.     Steamer  Sea  Bird  burned  on  Lake 

Michigan ;  100  lost 
1869 — Oct.  27.     Steamer  Stonewall  burned  below 

Cairo,  111  ;  200  lost. 
1870 — Jan.  21.     American  Oneida  sunk  la  collision 

off  Yokohama;  116  lest 
— Jan.  28.     Inman   Line  steamer  City  of  Boston, 

New  York  to  Liverpool,  with  177  on  board;  never 

heard  from. 
— Sept.  7.     British  warship  Captain  foundered  oti 

Fihlsterre;  472  lost. 
— Oct.   19.     Steamer  Cambria  lost  Off  Inlshtrahvl; 

about  170  lost. 
1871 — July  30.    Staten  Island  ferryboat  Westfleld's 

boilers  exploded  in  New  York  harbor;   100  lost, 

200  injured. 
1873 — Jan.  22.     British  steamer  Northfleet  sunk  In 

collision  off  Dungeness;  300  lost. 
— April  1.    White  Star  steamer  Atlantic  wrecked  off 

Nova  Scotia;  547  lost. 
— Nov.  23.     French  Line  steamer  ViUe  du  Havre, 

New  York  to  Havre,  in  collision  with  ship  Locli 

Earn  and  sunk  in  sixteen  minutes:  230  lost. 
1874 — Dec    6.     Emigrant  ship   Cospi.trlck   burned 

at  sea;  470  lost. 
1875 — May    7.       Hamburg    mall    steamer    Schiller 

wrecked  in  fog  on  Scilly  Islands;  200  lost 
— Nov.  4.  American  steamer  Pacific  sunk  by  collision 

off  Cape  Flattery;  236  lost. 
— Dec.  6.     Steamer  Doutschland,  Bremen  to  New 

York,  wrecked  at  mouth  of  the  Thames;  157  losi. 
1877 — July  15.     British  steamer  Etea  wrecked  off 

Valparaiso:  100  lost. 
— Nov.    24.       United    States    sloop-of-war    Huron, 

wrecked  off  North  Carolina  coast:  100  lost. 
— November.  Steamer  Atacama  wrecked  oft  Caldera, 

Chili;  104  lost. 
1878 — Jan    31.      Steamer   Metropolis,   wrecked   off 

North  Carolina;  100  lost. 
— March  24.     British  training  ship  Eurydice  foun- 
dered near  the  Isle  of  Wight;  300  lost. 
— Sept.  3.     British  steamer  Princess  Alice  sunk  in 

collision  in  tlie  Thames;  700  lost. 
— Dec.  IS.  French  steamer  By zancia  sunk  in  collision 

in  the  Dardanelles;  210  lost. 
1879 — Dec.  2.     Steamer  Borusia  sank  off  the  coast 

of  Spain:  174  lost. 
1880 — Jan.  31.     British  training  slitp.  Atlanta  left 

Bermuda  with  290  men;  never  heard  from. 
— Nov.  24      French  steamer  Oncle  Joeoph  sank  by 

collision  off  Spezzia;  250  lost. 
1881 — May  24.   Steamer  Victoria  capsized  In  Thames 

River,  Canada;  200  lost 
— Aug.  30.   Steamer  Teuton  wrecked  off  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope:  200  lost. 
1883 — July   3.      Steamer   Daphne   capsized   in   th€ 

Clyde:  124  lost. 
1884 — Jan.  18.    American  steamer  City  of  Columbus 

wrecked  off  Gay  Head  Light,  Mass.,  99  lost. 
— Aoril  3      Steamer  Daniel  Steinman  wrecked  of) 

Sambro  Head,  N.  S.;  131  lost. 
— April  18.    Bark  Pomena  in  collision  with  steamei 

State  of  Florida  off  coast  of  Ireland,  both  vessels 

sunk;  about  150  lost. 
— July    22.       Spanish    steamer    Gijon    and    British 

steamer  Laxham  In  collision  off  Caps  Finisterre 

both  sunk;  over  150  lost. 
1886 — March   14.      Steamer  Oregon,   Cunard   Line 

Liverpool  to  New  York,  in  collision  with  unknowi 

schooner  18  miles  east  of  Long  Island:  passenger; 

and  crew  saved. 
1887 — Jan    20.     Steamer  Kapunda  in  collision" wit! 

bark  Ada  Melmore  off  coast  of  Brazil:  300  lost. 
— Nov.   15.     British  steamer  Wah  Yeung  burned 

400  lost. 
— Nov.  19.  Steamer  W.  A.  Soholten  sunk  by  collisioi 

in  the  English  Channel:  134  lost. 
1888 — Aug.  14.    Steamship  Geiser  sunk  by  coliLsioi 

with  the  Thlngvalla;  105  lost.  ,  , . 
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—Sept    12.      ItaliaQ  steainstiip  and  steamship 

France  collide  near  Canary  Islands;  89  lost. 
1889 — March  16.    United  States  warships  Trenton, 

Vandalla  and  Nipsic  and  German  ships  Adler  and 

Eber  wrecked  on  Samoan  Islands;  147  lost. 
1890 — Jan.  2.    Steamer  Persia  wi-eoked  on  Island  oJ 

Corsica;  130  lo.st.     , 
' — Feb.    17.      British-' steamer   Duburg   wrecked   in 

China  Sea;  400  lost. 
— March  1.     British  steamship  Quetta  wrecked  off 

Cape  York;  124  lost. 
— Sept.  19.    Turkish  frigate  Ertogrul  foundered  oa 

coast  of  Japan;  540  lost.  . 
— Nov.  10.   British  erulsor  Serpent  wrecked  in  storm 

off  coast  of  Spain;  167  lost. 
— Dec.   27.      British  steamer   Shanghai   burned   in 
'     China  Sea;  100  lost. 
1891— ^March   17.      Steamer   Utopia.   Anchor  Line, 

sunk  by  collision  oft  Gibraltar;  574  lost. 
—  April  16.     British  ship  St.  Catharis  wrecked  oft 

Carolina  Island;  90  lost. 
— April  22.  Chilian  warship  Blanco  Encalada  blown 

up  la  Caldera  Bay;  over  200  lost. 
— Dec.  18.    Steamer  Abyssinia,  Guion  Line;  burned 

at  sea. 
189.'? — Jan.  13.   Steamer  Namchow  wrecked  in  China 

Sea;  414  lost. 
— Oct.  28.  Steamer  Roumanla,  Anchor  Line,  wreclted 

off  Portuguese  coast;  113  lost. 
1893 — Feb.   8.      Steamer   Trinacria,    Anchor   Line, 

'.vrecked  off  coast  of  Spain;  115  lost. 
— Feb.  11.  \Vlilte  Star  steamer  Naronic,  Liverpool  to 

New  York  on  her  maiden  voyage;  never  heard  from. 
— June   22.      British    battleship    Victoria   sunk   by 

collision   with    her   sister   ship    Cainperdown    off 

Tripoli;  over  350  lost. 
1894 — Feb.    2.      United    States   corvette  Kearsarge 

wrecked  on  Roncardo  Reef. 
— June  25.     Steamship  Norge  wrecked  on  Rockall 

Reef,  North  Atlantic;  nearly  600  lost. 
— Nov.  1,     Steamer  Wairaro  wrecked  off  coast  of 

New  Zealand;  134  lost 
1895 — Jan.  30    German  steamer  Elbe  sunk  in  coUL^ion 

with  British  steamer  Crathie  in  North  Sea;  335  lost 
— March  11.     S;)anlsh  cruiser  Reina  Regenta  foun- 
dered In  the  Atlantic  at  entrance  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean: 400  lost. 
—May  28.    French  steamer  Dom  Pedro  wrecked  oft 

co.ast  of  Galicia;  100  lost. 
1896 — June  17.   Steamer  Drummond  Castle  wrecked 

oft  Brest,  France;  nearly  250  lost 
1898 — Feb.    15.      United   States   battleship    Maine 

blown  up  in  Havana  harbor;  260  lost. 
■^July  4.     French  Line  steamer  La  Uourgogne,  in 

collision  with  British  sailing  ship  Cromartyshire; 

560  lost. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass.;  157  lost. 
— Oct.   14.     Stsamsr  Mohegan,  Atlantic  Transport 

Line,  wrecked  oil  the  Li.-^ard;  170  lost. 
1901 — Feb   22.    Pacific  mall  steamer  Rio  de  Janeiro 

wrecked  in  San  Francisco  harbor.  i28  lost. 
April  1.     Turkls'i  tiansport  Asian  wrecked  in  Red 

Sea;  over  180  lost. 
1902 — July  21.     Steamer  Primus  sunk  in  collision 

with  steamer  Hansa,  on  the  Elbe;  112  lost. 
1903 — June    7.       Fro'ich    steamer    Libau    sunk    in 

collision  near  Mareellles;  150  lost. 
1904 — June  IS.   Steamship  General  Slocum  took  fire 

going  through  Hell  Gate,  E.  River;  over  1,000  lost. 
— June  28.      steamer  Norge  wrecked   oft   Scottish 

coast;  646  lost. 
1905 — Sept.  13.    J.apancse  warship  Mlkasa  sunk  by 

explosion;  599  lo.st. 
1906 — Jan.  21.   J^ra/.illan  battleship  .^.quidaban  sunk 

near  Rio  Janeiro  by  explosion  of  powder  magazine; 

212  lost. 
— Jan.    22.      American    steamer   Valencia   lost   off 

Vancouver  Isl.md;  129  lost 
— Aug.  4.     Italian  emigrant  ship  Sirio  wrecked  off 

Cape  Palos;  3jO  lost. 
— Oct.    21.       Ru.ssiin    steamer   Variag    on    leaving 

Vladivostok  accidentally  struck  by  a  torpedo  and 

sunk:  140  lost. 
1907 — January.     British  steamship  Bengwern  foun- 

deied  In  North  Sea;  24  lost. 
— Feb^l2.   Steamer  Larchmont  sunk  In  Long  Island 

Sound;  131  lost. 
— Feb.  21.    British  steamer  Berlin  stranded  oft  the 

Hook  of  Holl  111;  over  100  lost. 
—Feb.  24.     Austrian  steamer  Imperatrlx  wrecked; 

137  lost. 
— March  12.     Fxplosion  on  French  battleship  Jena 
killed  117  oersona. 


— July  20.     American  steamers  Columbia  and  San 

Petro  collided  on  the  California  coast;  100  lost. 
— Nov.  26     Turkish  steamer  Kaptan,  foundered  in 

North  Sea;  110  lost. 
1908 — Feb    3.     Steamship  St.  Cuthbert  burned  off 

Nova  Scotia;  15  lost. 
— Marcli  23.     Japanese  steamer  Mutsu  Maru  sunk 

in  collisiou  near  Hakodate;  300  lost. 
— April  25.  Briti;-ih  cruiser  Gladiator  sunk  in  collision 

with  American  Liner  St.  Paul  off  Isle  of  Wight; 

30  lost. 
— April  30     Japanese  training  cruiser  Matsu  Shima 

sunk  by  explosion  oiT  the  Pescadores;  200  lost. 
— July  2S.    Steamer  Ying  Kini?  foundered  off  Hong- 
kong; 300  lost 
— Aug.  2-i.    Rteamship  Foigenender  wrecked;  70  lost. 
— Nov.  6.    Stsamer  Taish  sunk  in  storm;  1.50  lost. 
— Nov.  27.    Steamer  San  Pablo  sunk  off  the  Philip- 
pines; 100  lost. 
1909 — Jan.  23.     Collision  between  steamer  Florida 

and  ^Vhite  Star  steamer  Republic,  latter  sunk  ofl 

Nantucket  Lightship  during  a  fog;  6  lost. 
— Aug.  1.     British  steamer  Waratah,  from  Sydney 

via  Port  Natal  for  London,  left  Port  Natal  July 

26;  never  heard  from;  300  lost. 
— Nov.   14.     Steamer  Soyne  sunk  In  collision  with 

steamer  Onda  off  Singapore;  100  lost. 
1910 — Feb   9.    French  Line  steamer  General  Chanzy 

wrecked  oft  Minorca;  200  lost. 
1911 — Feb.  2.    Steamship  Abenton  wrecked;  70  lost. 
— April  2.    Steamsliip  Koorabuna  wrecked;  150  lost. 
— April  23     Steamsliip  Asia  ran  aground;  40  lost. 
— Sept   5.    SteamshiD  Tuscapel  wrecked;  80  lost. 
— Sept.    25.      French    battleship    Liberie   sunk   by 

explosion  at  Toulon;  285  lost. 
— Nov.  23.    Destroyer  Harusame  sunk  oft  coast  of 

Japan;  45  lost. 
— Nov.  23.    Steamship  Roumanla  sunk  In  Adriatic; 

60  lost. 
1912 — .Jan.   11.     Russ,  Russian  steamer,  foundered 

in  Black  Sea;  172  lost. 
— Jan.  18.  Hall  Line  steamship  Wlstow  Hall  wrecked 

o.'f    Nort    Haven,    Aberdeenshire,    Scotland;    53 

La.scai's  drowned 
— Feb.  13.    Ryoha  Maru  and  Mori  Maru,  Japanese 

steamers,  sunk  in  collision  oft  Nagasaki:  46  lost. 
— March  5.    Spanish  steamship  Principe  de  Asturias 

struck   rock   oft   San  Sebastian   Point  and  sunk; 

500  drowned. 
— March  1  n.  British  steamer  Oceana  sunk  in  collision 

in  Britif-li  Channel;  15  lost. 
— March  21.   Passenger  steamship  Cachepol  sunk  off 

coast  of  Peru;  British  oflicers,  25  passengers,  crew 

of  45  Chilian  sailors:  80  lost. 
— March  28      British  steamship  Koombana  lost  in 

tvp^ioon  off  Australian  coast;  130  lost. 
— April  8.    Nile,  excursion  steamer,  sunk  in  collision 

near  Cairo,  E':;ypt;  200  lost. 
—April  15    White  Star  steamship  Titanic  sunk  after 

collision  with  iceburg  in  North  Atlantic;  1,517  lost. 
— April  30      Steamer  Texas  blown  up  by  mine  at 

entrance  to  Gulf  of  Smyrna;  64  drowned. 
— June  20.     Steamer  JIunaarian  burned  on  lower 

Danube:  23  lost. 
1912— Sent.  23.    Russian  steamer  Obuevka  sunk  In 

Dvina  River;  115  lost. 
— Sept.  28     Japanese  steamer  Kickermaru  sunk  ofl 

coast  of  Japan;  1,00;)  lost. 
— Oct.   7.      Steamer   Fagundes  Varclla  burned   off 

Brazilian  coast;  18  lost. 
— Nov.  1.    Steamer  Cecilia  sunk  in  Lake  St.  Louis, 

Quebec;  16  lost 
1913 — Jan   2.    Steamer  El  Dorado  lost  in  storm  on 

Atlantic  coast;  39  lost 
— Jan.  4.  Steamer  Julia  Luckenbach  sunk  in  collision 

with  British  freighter  Indrakuala  in  Chesapeake 

Bay;  15  lost. 
— Jan.  7     Oil  steamer  P.os:crans  wrecked  on  Oregon 

coast;  33  lost. 
— Jan.  9.    Steamer  James  T.  Staples  sunk  in  Tom- 

bigbee  River,  Alabama;  IS  killed,  10  injured. 
— Jan.  16.     British  steamer  Veronese  wrecked  near 

Oporto,  Portugal;  16  lost. 
— Jan.   28.      Launch  founders  in  River  Rangoon, 

India;  70  lost. 
— March  1.  British  steamer  Calvadas  lost  in  blizzard 

in  Sea  of  Marmora;  200  lost 
— March  5.     German  torpedo-boat  destroyer  S-178 

sunk  in  collision  with  cruiser  Yorck,  near  Heligo- 
land; 66  lost. 
— March  7.    British  steamer  Alum  Chive  destroyed 

by  dynamite  explosion  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Harbor; 

60  lost. 
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—April  6.    German  bark  Mimi  wrecked  on  Oregon 

coast;  18  drowned. 
—May  2.     Steamer  Concordia  sunk  in  Mississippi 

River  at  Clayton,  La  ;  13  lost. 
—May  24.    Steamer  Nevada  sunk  by  mine  in  Gull 

of  Smyrna;  40  lost. 
—June    5.       Ferryboat   sunk    in    Telieptca    River, 

Russia;  50  drowned. 
—Aug.   18.      Steamer  State  ol  California  wrecked 

near  Junea,  Alaska;  40  lost. 
— Oct.  9.    Steamship  Volturno  wrecked  by  Are  and 

explosion  in  mid-ocean;  135  lost. 
— Oct.  22.    Finnisli  steamer  West  Kuesten  wrecked 

In  Gulf  of  Bothnia;  44  lost. 
—Nov.  9.     Steamer  collier  Bridgeport  wrecked  in 

St.  Lawrence  River;  44  lost. 
—Nov.  9.    Steamer  John  A.  McGean  lost  on  Lake 

Erie;  29  lost. 
— Dec.  5.     Swedish  steajber  MaJmverget  foundered 

on  Norway  coast;  45  lost. 
—Dec.  15.    German  bark  Narvik  found  bottom  up 

in  North  Sea;  31  lost. 
—December.    German  steamer  Acilia  wrecked  near 

Terra  del  Fuego;  98  lost. 
1914 — Jan.  5.     Tank  steamer  Oklahoma  simk  off 

Sandy  Hook;  21  lost. 
—Jan.  30.       Old  Dominion  steamship  Monroe  sunk 

in  collision  off  coast  of  Virginia,  41  lost. 
^March  19.     Steam  laimch  run  down  by  torpedo 

boat  near  Venice,  Italy;  50  lost. 
— March  24.    Ferryboat  sunk  in  collision  with  a  tug 

near  Koepenick,  Germany;  15  lost. 
-March  25       Steamer   Mani   blown   up  oft  Pearl 

Harbor,  Hawaii;  30  lost 
—March    31.        Sealing    steamer    Southern    Cross 

wrecked  in  Belle  Isle  Strait;  173  lost. 
— April  27.   Russian  tank  ateamer  Kometa  destroyed 

by  explosion  off  coast  of  Algeria;  15  lost. 
—April  28.  Steamer  Benjamin  Noble  lost  off  Duluth; 

20  lost. 
^May  3.      Leyland   I-iner  Columbian  burned  on 

Grand  Banks;  15  lost. 
—May  13.    Steam  collier  Turret  Hill  sunk  in  North 

Sea;  12  lost 
—May  15-21.     Steamship  Luckenbach  wrecked  oS 

coast  of  South  Carolina;  29  lost 
—May  22     Halifax  No.  19  Lightship  wrecked  near 

Llscomb;  25  lost. 
—May  29.    Canadian  Pacific  steamship  Empress  of 

India  sunk  in  collision  with  Danish  collier  Storstad 
'    in  St.  Lawrence;  1,024  lost. 
—Sept.    18.      Steam   schooner   Francis   H     Leggett 

wrecked  near  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  Oregon; 

80  lost. 
—Sept    18.    Canadian  steamer  Montmat;ny  sunk  in 

St.  Lawrence  River,  26  miles  from  Quebec;  14  lost. 
—Oct.  27.     British  steamer  Manchester  Commerce 

sunk  by  mine  off  coast  of  Ireland;  14  lost. 
—Oct.  30.     British  hospital  ship  Robrilla  wrecked 

on  coast  near  Whitby,  Eng  ;  54  lost. 
—Nov.   19.     Steamer  Curtis  and  2  barges  lost  on 

Lake  Superior;  26  lost. 
—Nov.  23     Steamer  Hanalei  lost  on  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia;  18  lost. 
1915 — Jan.  IS.    British  steamer  Penarth  wrecked  off 

English  coast;  21  lost. 
—Jan.  25.      Stea:;!   yacht  Idler  wrecked   oft   Cape 

Hatteras;  15  lost.  , 

—March  24     United  States  submarine  F-4  sunk  oft 

Honolulu,  H.  I.;  26  lost. 
—March  25.    British  steamship  Trostburg  wrecked 

oft  Moroccan  coast;  18  lost 
— April  3.    Tug  Edward  Luckenbach  sunk  off  coast 
:    of  Virginia;  15  lost. 
— April  3      Dutch  steamer  Prins  Maurits  lost  oft 

Cape  Hatteras;  44  lost. 
—July  24.    Steamer  Eastland  overturned  in  Chicago 

River;  812  lost. 
—Aug.    16.       Dredge    Sam    Houston    wrecked    oft 

Galveston,  Tox.;  56  lost 
— Aug.   16.     Dredge  San  Jacinto  wrecked  off  Gal- 
veston, Tex.;  50  lost. 
—Sept.  28.     Steamship  Isabel  foundered   In  Long 

Island  Sound;  14  lost 
—Nov.  2.    Steamer  Santa  Clara  wrecked  on  Oregon 

coast;  15  lost. 
—Nov.  11.    Steamer  Charles  A.  Luck  lost  on  Lake 

Superior;  IS  lost. 
1916 — Jan.    22       Steamship    Pollentia   founded     in 

mld-Atiantic. 
—Feb.  2     Towboat  Sam  Brown  sunk  by  explosion 

on  Ohio  River  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  14  lost. 


— Feb.  3.     Steamer  Daijin  Maru  sunk  In  Pacific; 

160  lost. 
— Feb.  26.    French  auxiliary  cruiser  Provence  sunk 

in  Mediterranean.    Of  nearly  4,000  on  board  but 

870  were  saved. 
— May  8.    Steamer  S.  R.  Kirby  foundered  oH  Eagle 

Harbor,  Mich.;  20  lost. 
— May  9.    Steamship  Roanoke  wrecked  off  coast  ol 

California;  41  lost. 
— June  5.   River  packet  Eleanore  capslsed  In  Missls- 

.sippl,  north  ol  Memphis,  Tenn.;  30  lost. 
— June  9.    Japanese  steamer  Oyo  Maru  wrecked  on 

coast  of  Corea;  20  lost. 
— Aug.    1.      British   steamer  Ecuador  sunk  by   ex- 
plosion off  coast  of  Chile;  20  lost. 
— Aug.    11.      Greek   steamer  Eletheriit,   burned   in 

Aegean  Sea;  40  lost 
— Aug.     16.        American    steamer    Admiral    Claik 

wrecked  in  South  Atlantic;  20  lost. 
— Aug.  29.    United  States  cruiser  Memphis  wrecked 

at  Santa  Domingo;  33  lost. 
— A.ug.  29.    Chinese  steamer  Hsin  Yu  sunk  oft  coast 

of  China;  1,000  lost. 
— Aug.    29.       Japanese    steamer    Wakatsu    Maru 

wrecked  on  coast  of  Japan;  105  drowned. 
— Oct.  15      Steamer  L.  Edward  Hines  3\iuk  in  the 

Caribbean  Sea;  16  lost. 
— Oct.  20.     Steamer  James  B.  Colgate  wrecked  on 

Lake  Erie;  21  lost. 
— Oct.  20.    Steamer  Merida  wrecked  on  Lake  Eiie; 

20  lost. 
— Nov.  3.     London  and  N.  W.  Railway  steamship 

Connemara  and  British  steamship  Retriever  col- 
lided and  sank  In  Irish  Sea;  estimated  loss,  92. 
1917 — May   15.     Ship  Standard  wrecked  In  Bering 

Sea;  25  lost. 
— June  30.     Steamer  Christopher  Columbus  panly 

wrecked  by  fall  ol  tank  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  16  lost. 
— July  1.     French  steamer  Himalaya  sunk  by  ex- 
plosion in  the  Mediterranean:  28  drowned. 
— July  9.    The  British  warship  Vanguard  blown  up 

at  her  dock  in  a  British  port;  800  lost. 
— July  27.  Japanese  freight  steamer  Koto  Hlra  Maru 

wrecked  on  island  near  Alaska;  loss,  $1,000,000. 
— Aug.  20.  Norwegian  steamer  Christian  Bors  burned 

at  dccK  at  South  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  loss,  $1,000,000. 
— Oct.    30        Picket    boat    of   battleship    Michigan 

foundered  in  Atlantic;  12  lost. 
— Nov.    10       Steamer   Castalia   wrecked  on   Lake 

Superior;  22  lost. 
1918 — Feb.   24      Red   Cross  liner  Florlzel  wrecked 

near  Cape  Race,  N.  F.;  92  lost. 
— Feb.  26.   United  States  naval  tug  Cherokee  lost  in 

storm  off  Delaware  Capes;  29  lost. 
— March  18     British  steamer  Batiscan  lost  off  Nova 

Scotia;  41  lost. 
— March  24.    British  steamer  War  Knight  destroyed 

in  collision  oft  British  coast;  37  lost. 
— April  25.    Chinese  steamship  Kiang-Kwan  sunk  in 

collision  off  Hankow;  500  lost 
— May  1.    American  steamship  City  of  Athens  sunk 

In  collision  off  Delaware  coast;  66  tost. 
— July  6.     River  steamer  Columbia  sunk  in  Illinois 

River  at  V/esley  City:  87  lost. 
— July  12.     Japanese  battleship  Kawachi  blown  up 

in  Tokayama  Bay:  500  lost 
— Oct.  3     American  steamer  I..ake  City  sunk  off  Key 

West,   Fla.;  30  lost. 
— Oct    4.     American  steamer  Herman  Frasch  sunli 

in  collision  oft  Nova  Scotia;  .50  lost. 
— Oct.  24.   Canadian  steamship  Princess  Sophia  sunk 

on  coast  of  Alaska;  343  lost. 
1919 — Jan.  1.  British  steam  yacht  lost  off  Stornoway, 

Scotland;  only  30  of  300  sailors  saved. 
' — Jan.  2.     Japanese  steamer  Nango  Maru  sunk  off 

Hokkaido:  crew  lost.  • 
■ — Jan.   9.      British    steamer   NorthumbrIa   lost   off 

Middlesbrough;  most  of^crew  drowned. 
'—Jan.   11.      St?amer  Yuina  sunk  en  route  Pedro 

d'Miicorls  to  New  York;  79  lo.st. 
— Jan    17.    French   steamei    Chaonia  lost  in  Straita 

of  Messina;  460  lost 
— Feb    5.    Swedish  steamer  Sphynx  lost  off  English 

coast;  17  lost. 
— Feb.  22.  French  bark  Helene  sunk  in  collision  with 

Norwegian  freighter  oft  Virginia  coast;  16  lost. 
— March  24.   Steamer  Comet  burned  on  Cumberland 

River  near  Canton,  Ky  ;  loss,  520,090. 
— April  4.    Italian  transport  Umbrla  struck  a  mine 

and  sank;  several  killed,  100  iniured. 
— June  17.    Italian  steamer  Citta  dl  Milano  sunk  In 

Italian  waters;  23  lost. 
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Principal  Ports  of  the  World. 


PRINCSPAS.    PORTS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

(Final  .OCO  omittad.) 


COUNTRT  AND  PORT. 

Ye. 

Im- 
ports. 

Ex- 
ports. 

Total 
Com- 
merce . 

COUNTBY  AND   PORT. 

Yr 

Im- 
ports 

Ex- 
ports 

Total 
Com- 
merce . 

EimOPB. 

Unit.  King'm:  London. 
Liverpool 

1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
19i7 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1913 
1913 
1912 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1912 
1913 
1912 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1916 

Dollais 

1,643,434 

1,813,488 

277,983 

280,951 

196,329 

90.215 

59,165 

13,241 

61,573 

63,802 

64,084 

155,669 

52,817 

1,084,325 

370,603 

623,104 

518,756 

441,718 

41,805 

298,189 

387,600 

90,945 

74,360 

175.997 

43,833 

14,575 

463 

721 

4,061 

1,700 

15,703 

9,573 

873 

424 

39 

4,469 

26,481 

101,555 

11,693 

21,070 

Dollais 

818,045 

1,091,743 

29,152 

150,250 

178,652 

28,136 

15.S63 

1,744 

70,595 

101,106 

27,817 

10,520 

276 

817,275 

211,421 

588,181 

304,290 

99,902 

8,465 

132  .-534 

120,934 

31,768 

28,600 

161.430 

53,923 

16,841 

103 

51 

27,852 

1,494 

10,590 

33.858 

18,442 

30,749 

8,728 

14,593 

1.752 

56,845 

23,730 

10,788 

Dollais 

2,461,479 

2,905,231 

407.135 

431,201 

375.081 

118,351 

75,048 

14,985 

132,108 

154,908 

91,901 

106,189 

■53,093 

1,901,690 

582,029 

1,211,345 

823,016 

541,620 

50,330 

430,723 

508,534 

122,713 

102,950 

337,428 

97,755 

31,416 

566 

772 

31,913 

3,194 

20,293 

45,431 

19  315 

31,173 

8,767 

19,052 

28,233 

158,400 

35,423 

31,858 

AMERICA. 

U.    S     (Cust     Dists  ) : 
New  York          .    .    . 

Galveston 

New  Oi  leans 

Massjciiusetts 

Philadelphia 

1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1913 
1913 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1915 

1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1917 

1910 

1917 
1917 

Dollars 

1,251,386 

15,577 

117,418 

248,927 

101,527 

29,156 

269,107 

326,981 

23,314 

1Q8.870 

56,948 

92,358 

204,818 

40,733 

22,825 

198,908 

145,838 

58,970 

94,324 

67,683 

9,425 

19,602 

47,594 

29,844 

213,994 

23,393 

54,507 

143,059 

264,403 

46,634 

244,589 

181,953 

179,452 

106,109 

154,647 
123,390 

Dollars 

2,613,049 

194,578 

381,330 

205,132 

442,223 

336,079 

211,671 

258,006 

129,311 

187,137 

253,561 

99,865 

524,365 

42,118 

40,379 

83,255 

308,940 

107,958 

68,965 

26,855 

45.317 

48,653 

36,219 

67,790 

201.025 
50,924 
17,699 
332,198 
238,926 
127,148 
214,600 
299,355 
219,211 

178,086 

239,915 
86,800 

Dollars 

3,864,435 
210,155 
498,748 
454  059 

Hull 

Mauchestei' 

Glasgow 

Southampton  ,.*.... 
Grimsby 

543,750 
365,235 

480,778 
584,987 
152,325 

Harwich 

San  Francisco : 

Washington 

Virginia    

Tyne  ports ......... 

CardlH 

Leitli 

Buffalo 

296,007 

Bristol... 

Michigan 

320,509 

Belfast. 

Germany:  Hamburg.. 
Bremen 

St.  Lawrence 

Canada:  Montreal .. . . 
Mexico:  Vera  Cruz.  . 

Tampico 

192,223 

729,183 

82,851 

Belgium ;  Antwerp .... 

63,204 

France:  Marsoaies .... 
Havre 

Cuba:  Havana 

Argentina:  Bu.  Aires.. 
Brazil:  Santos 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Chile:  Valparaiso 

iQii'QUe 

282,163 
454,778 

Dunkirk 

166,923 

Bordeaux 

163,289 

94,538 

Naplte 

54,742 

Turkey:  Constan'nople 
Aust  .-Hungary:  Trieste 

Antofagasta 

Peru:  Callao 

68,255 
83,714 

Flume 

Uruguay:  Montevideo. 

ASIA. 

China :  Shanghai 

Canton 

Tientsin    

97,634 

Russia:  Petrograd 

Riga. 

Odessa 

Vindau, .««...«.... 

415,019 
79,317 
72,206 

Japan:  Yokohama. . . . 
Kobe 

475,257 

Libau 

503,329 

Novorosstek 

Nikolaiev 

Osaka 

Brit.  Col's  :  Singapore. 

173,782 
459,189 

Rostov .  , . . , 

481,308 

Kherson 

Bombay 

AFRICA. 

Egypt:  Alexandria..   . 

OCEANIA. 

Australia:  Sydney.. 
Melbourne 

398,663 

Batuin 

Vladivostok 

Spain:  Barcelona 

Valencia 

284,193 
394,562 

Bilbao 

210,190 

VESSEL    TONNAGE, 

i>RXNCIPAL    PORTS. 

Country  and  Port. 

Yr. 

Eatered 

Cleared 

COUNTKY    AND    PORT. 

Yr 

Entered 

Cleared 

EURbPE. 

United  Klnsdom:  London 

Liverpool 

1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1915 
1915 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
191-6 
1916 
1916 
1912 
1913 
1912 
1916 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
.1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1913 

7,745 

7,159 

5,999 

4,358 

2,048 

1,631 

1,928 

2,373 

7,158 

12,997 

1,511 

2,038 

1,429 

1.201 

2,642 

230 

2,824 

613 

5,299 

2,125 

3,466 

13,757 

3,192 

5,336 

5,120 

4,087 

.  9,337 

1,117 

1,044 

772 

939 

716 

1,246 

1,760 

1,380 

1,144 

5,335 
6,658 
6,163 
5,257 
1,888 
1,825 
2,962 
2,366 
5,553 

13,192 

1,506 

1,945 

441 

109 

J, 112 

57 

1,014 

317 

3,402 

2,144 

3,460 

13,722 

5,331 

5,119 

5,033 

4,055 

9,206 

1,067 

1,081 

823 

861 

706 

1.216 

1,422 

1,364 

1,152 

14.319 

AMERICA. 

United  States:  New  York 

Massachusetts 

1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1912 
1912 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1915 
1917 

1917 
1917 

1915 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 

1916 
1917 
1917 

1916 
1916 
1910 
1916 

10,943 
1,487 
1,965 
1,797 
924 
3,153 
3,350 
1,173 
1,898 
2,043 
1,976 
1,521 
1,447 
3,909 
3,067 
2,034 
6,459 
3,698 

1,698 
1,390 

9,777 
6,602 
4,215 
1,640 
7,810 
3,456 
2,240 
5,335 
4,001 

967 
2,606 
2,242 

716 

1,079 

736 

423 

10,584 
1,045 

Cardiff 

Philadelphia 

2,118 

Maryland 

1,575 

Galveston 

999 

Swansea 

New  Orleans 

3,068 

Glasgow 

3,296 

San  Francisco 

1,364 

Gibraltar. 

Canada:  Montreal 

1,961 

Vancouver 

Victoria     

Mexico:  Tampico   

1,770 

Bremen 

2,232 

Bremertiaven 

1,516 

Denmark:  Copenhagen 

France:  DunWrk 

Vera  Cruz 

1,427 

Argentina:  Buenos  Aires-<. . . 

Brazil:  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santos  

Havre    

3,031 

2,037 

Uruguay:  Montevideo 

Cubn,:  Havana 

6,473 

Boulogne. 

3,692 

MarsplUo 

ASIA. 

British  India:  Bombay 

Calcutta 

Austria-Hungary:  Flume 

Trieste 

1,451 
1,715 

Belgium:  Antwerp 

British  Colonies,  n.  e.  s.: 
Hongkong-Victoria 

Netherlands:  Rotterdam 

Italv:  Genoa 

9,798 
6,612 

Naples 

Colombo 

4,199 

Greece:  Piraeus 

Aden 

1,650 

Portugal:  LlsJjoa 

China:  Shanghai 

7,906 

Russia:  Cronstadt-Petrograd. 
Odessa. 

Janan :  Yokohama 

3,359 

Nagasaki 

2,245 

Riga 

Kobe  

5,182 

Archangel 

Batum 

Moji 

4,060 

AFRICA. 

Egypt:  Alexandria 

' 

Vladivostok 

1,344 

Spain:  Barcelona. 

Union  of  S.  Africa:  Cape  Town 
Port  Natal  (Durban) 

OCEANIA. 

Australia:  Melbourne 

2,997 

Bilbao  (Vlzcaya) 

1,839 

Valencia 

Turkey:  Constantinople. . . . 

375 
1,102 

759 

Adelaide 

156 

Area  of.  Islands. 
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AREA    OF    THE    CREAT    LAKES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Revised  by  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  Director  National  Geographic  S<^clety,  Washington.  D.  C.) 

Superior. 

Michigan 

Huron. 

Erie. 

Ontario. 

Gieatest  length  in  mi'es    

360 

160 

1,012 

32,060 

44,074 

602.3 

46°  30' 

49°  00* 

84°  30' 

92°  06' 

280 

735 

307 

118 

870 

22,336 

43,463 

581.2 

41°  37' 

46°  06' 

84°  45' 

88°  00' 

None 

1,200 

206 

101 

750 

22,978 

49,300 

581.2 

46°  00' 

43°  00' 

80°  00' 

84°  45' 

220 

470 

241 

57 

210 

9,968 

24.605 

572.5 

41°  23' 

42°  53' 

78°  50' 

83°  30' 

250 

,      350 

193 

Greatest  breadth  in  miles 

Deepest  soundings  in  feet 

53 

738 

7,243 

25,737 

HclEht  above  sea  ievel  in  feet 

246.2 

Latitude,  north '-^ 

43°  10' 
44°  10' 
76°  lO* 

Boundary  line  in  miles 

United  States  shore  line  in  miles*  (approx.) .  .  . 

■79°  53'  • 
'  160 
230 

*  Shore  line  scaled  in  steps  of  5  miles  and 

excludes  islands. 

LAKSS    IN    NEW    YOR:K    STATE. 

The  great  northern  lakes,  viz  :  Ontario.  Erie  and  Champlain,  are  ipartly  in  this  State.  Lake  George, 
soutn  of  Lake  Champlain,  communicates  with  it  by  a  short  outlet.  It  is  37  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  seven 
broad,  and  embosoms  more  than  200  islets.  Its  waters  are  so  clear  and  transparent  that  the  bottom  is  visible 
at  almost  any  depth;  and  on  each  side  it  is  skilled  with  mountains,  abounding  in  romantic  scenery.  There 
are  numerous  small  lakes  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  which  discharge  their  waters  into  Lake  Ontario, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  Seneca  and  Oswego  Rivers,  and  being  connected  by  canals  and  rail- 
roads, afford  facilitie.s  to  transportation      These,  with  their  extent,  <tc  ,  are  as  follows: 


Lake. 

Length 
Miles. 

Breadth 
Miles 

Lake. 

Length 

Miles 

Breadth 
Miles 

Lake 

Length 
Miles 

Breadth 
Miles. 

Oneida 

Cazenovia    . 

Otsego 

Canaderaga 
Otisco 

22 
4 
9 
5 
5 

4      to  6 

1 

1      to  2 

.    ...IH 
2 

Skaneateles.    . 

Owasco 

Cross 

15.. 
12 
4 
40 
40 

H  to  1 

.'.'.'.'.'.  .'A 
1)^  to  3H 
2      to  4 

Crooked .... 
Canandaigua. 

Hemlock 

Conesus 

Chautauqua. .  . 

22 

14 

6 

9 

13 

IM 

I     tolH 
1 

Cayuga 

Seneca 

1 
1      to  3 

HUDSON    RIVER    ICE    HARVEST    SINCE 

(Compiled  by  the  Natural  Ice  Association  of  America, 

1  901 . 

New  York.)        ' 

Years. 

Tons. 

Years 

Tons. 

Years 

Tons 

Years. 

Tons. 

YEARS 

Tons. 

1918-19 
1917-18 
1916-17 
1915-16 

82,283 
2,537,482 
2,001,150 
1,398.591 

1914-15 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1911-12 

l,938,14f> 
1,202,166 
2,853.120 
J.2fi2,593 

1910-11 
1909-10 
1908-9 
1907-8 

2,206,984 
1 ,870.502 
2„S39.941 
3,549,354 

1906-7    • 

1905-6 

1904-5 

1,672,188 
3,572,371 
3,661,800 

1903-4 
1802-3 
1901-2 

2,595,110 
3,934,100 
4,606,800 

According  to  the  Natural  Ice  Bulletin,  there  were  608,070  tons  carried  over  into  1919  i'rom  the  1917-18 
harvest;  of  the  1918-19  crop,  44,518  tons  were  cut  above  Albany;  31,234  tons  below  Albany;  and  6,531  tons 
on  lakes  and  ponds 

DAILY    CAPACITY    OF    ARTIFICIAL    ICE    PLANTS    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY." 
Manhattan,  4,510  ton.s;   Bronx,   1,950  tons;  Brooklyn,  4,960  tons;   Queens,   1,405   tons;   Richmond, 
275  tons;  total  for  City,  13,100  tons. 

According  to  H.  W.  Cole,  Sacretary-Treasurer  of  the  Natural  Ice  Association  of  America:  "No  fee 
has  been  harvested  on  the  rivers  of  Maine  for  other  than  local  use  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  cost 
of  transportation  from  Maine  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  forbids  the  use  of  the  ice  in  t!>ose  places." 


AS 

SA    OF 

ISLANDS. 

Islands. 

Square 
Miles 

Islands 

Square 
Miles 

Islands 

Square 
Miles 

Islands. 

Square 

Miles 

Aaiboyna.    .  . 

262 

Formosa 

14,000 

Madura     .  .    . 

2,000 

Reunion  . 

970 

Austialia . 

2,946.651 

Gotland.  . 

1.1.50 

Malay  Archi.  tt 

Sakhalin 

29,100 

Azores  a 

920 

Governor's 

t'A 

M.alta         .    . 

100 

Samoan  ^ 

1.100 

Baffin  Land     . 

236,000 

Greenland .  .  . 

827,300 

Man 

230 

Sardinia. 

9,306 

Baiiamas  a.  .  .  . 

5,400 

Great  Britain 

88,600 

Manhattan   (N 

Scilly  a    . 

t30 

Balearic  a.  .  .    . 

1.935 

Guam. . .    . 

210 

Y.  City)... 

22 

Shetland  a 

651 

Banks 

25.000 

Hawaiian  a 

6,440 

Manila's   Vine- 

Sicily   .  .    . 

9,800 

Bermudas  a 

20 

Hayti.  .  . . 

28,800 

yard  .  .  . 

120 

Skye 

536 

Block  

*8 

Hebrides  a . 

3.000 

Mauritius    .  . 

710 

South  (N.  Z.) 

58,526 

Borneo.  . . 

284,090 

Hrlgniand  5 

Melville  Land 

20,000 

Southampton.. 

17.800 

Bornholm .  .  . 

210 

Hainan. 

13,000 

Mindanao 

36,290 

South  Georgia 

1,000 

Canary  a.  .  .  . 

2,850 

Hokkaido. 

3(3,500 

Nantucket 

60 

Sumatra. 

162,000 

Cape  Breton 

3,120 

Hoiitrkons. 

30 

Newfoundland 

42,000 

Tasmania 

26.200 

Cape  Cod .  .  . 

380 

Honsi'.iii 

37,500 

New  Guinea. 

SJO.OOO 

Terra  del  Fuego 

18.500 

Cape  Verde  o 

1.480 

Iceland 

39,800 

New  Hebrides 

a  5.100 

Teueriffe 

900 

Caroline  a.    . 

560 

Ireland. 

32.609 

-Vorth  (N.  Z.) 

44,468 

Trinidad 

1,750 

Celebes  . . 

72,000 

JaiD.iica 

4,;>00 

Noi  th  Devon.. . 

24,000 

Tutuila.    . 

55 

CeylOQ 

24.700 

Japan  a 

160,000 

Norlh  Somerset 

12,000 

Vancouver, 

18,000 

Corfu 

300 

.lava 

48,400 

Nova  Zembla 

35,000 

West    Indies, 

Corsica 

3.400 

J  erssy 

45 

Orkney  a 

375 

British  a.  . 

13,750 

Crete        

2.900 

Ladroues  d . 

Ferabft 

380 

W.  Spitzbergen 

15.260 

Cuba 

44,164 

Leeward  a     ... 

701 

Philippines  a 

115,026 

Windward  a. 

519 

Cyprus 

3.600 

Long  l3  .  N.  Y 

1,376 

Pines 

614 

Zanzibar    .     , 

640 

East  Indies  c. 

Luzon 

41,000 

Prince  Edward. 

2.134 

Ellesmere 

40.000 

Madagascar. . . 

227,000 

Prince  of  Wales 

15,000 

Falkland  a 

5.500 

Madeira     

510 

Porto  Rico 

3,604 

•  Miles  in  length  t  In  circumference  t  In  diameter.  §  German  naval  base  consisting;  of  a  rock 
rising  about  175  feet  above  the  sea,  one  mile  long  by  about  one-third  mile  wide  a  Area  of  entire  group. 
6  See  Philippines,  etc.    c  See  Borneo,  etc.     d  See  Guam,  etc. 
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DISTANCES     FROM     NEW     YORK,     NEW     ORLEANS,     SAN     FRANCISCO       AND 
PORT    TOWNSENO    TO    PRINCIPAL    PORTS    AND    CITIES. 

(Water  routes  in  nautical  miles;  land  routes  In  statute  miles.) 

FOREIGN    CITIES. 


New 
York 

New 

San 

Port 

^., 

New 

San 

Port 

PORT  AND    ROUTE. 

Or- 

Fran- 

To'n- 

Port  and  Routs 

York 

Or- 

Fran- 

To'n- 

leans 

cisco  . 

sand 

leans 

cisco  . 

send. 

Aden — Suez  Oanal 

6,532 

7,870 

Hab.ina .    ... 

1,227 

597 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

10,985 

11,408 

New  Orleans       .    . 

.    .    . 

3,079 

4,006 

Suez  Canal  and  New  Yorli 

9,723 

9,731 

Tehuantepec   .   .    . 

3,219 

3,992 

C.ofGoodHope&N.  Y.. 

M,170 

14,184 

Panama 

4,337 

5,112 

Suez  and  Tehuantepec .  .  . 

9,500 

10,300 

Havre 

3,169 

4,760 

Suez  and  Panama 

10,800 

11,60U 

New  York         .  .    . 

6,360 

6,368 

Suez  and  Magellan  Strait 

15,900 

16,700 

Hongkong        

6,086 

5,886 

14,499 

14,279 

11,500 

11,300 

Port  Towiis-jnd:... 
San  Fraucisso   

9,085 
9,277 

8,865 
8,563 

Singapore  &  P.  Townsend 

■    *    •    • 

Antwerp 

3,325 

4,853 

6,516 

6..52 1 

Tehuantepec 

Panama 

10,572 
11,431 

9.317 
10.830 

New  York 

.'.'.'.'. 

Tehuantepec 

.    .    . 

7,554 

8,329 

Suez 

11,610 

12,852 

.  .  . 

Panama 

8,264 
13,C7I 

9,039 
14,446 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Magellan  Strait.  . . 

13,590 
16,868 

13,863 
17,318 

Magellaa  Strait   

.    •         • 

Batavia  (Java) 

7,800 

7,600 

Honolulu 

2,097 

2,370 

Tehuantepec 

12,323 
13,167 

11,075 
12,566 

San  Francisco 

Port  Townsend : 

5,288 
5,569 

4,579 
5,349 

Panama 

•    •    •  > 

Suez  Canal 

10,182 
11,855 

11,598 
12,278 

Panama . .          

6.686 
5,806 

6,005 
4,582 

•    •   >  • 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Bombay — Suez  Canal . . . 

8,120 

9,536 

Magellan  Strait    .  .    . 

13,269 

13.719 

.    .   .  • 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

11,250 

11,848 

Kingston,  Jamaica   

1,473 

1,165 

•    •   •    • 

Suez  and  New  York ...    . 

11,311 

11,319 

Kongo  River,  mouth  of  . 

5,662 

6,580 

C.  of  Good  Hope  &  N.  Y.. 

14,441 

14,449 

New  Orleai:is. .        .    . 

9,062 

9,559 

Suez  and  Tehuantepec    . 

12,110 

12,885 

New  York 

8,853 

8,859 

Suez  and  Panama 

12,512 

13,287 

Liverpool 

3,053 

4,553 

C  of  G.  Hope  &  Teh'n'pec 

15,108 

15,800 

A'^ew  York 

6,244 

6,250 

C.  of  G.  Hope  &  Panama 

14,500 

15,270 

Tehuantepec 

7,169 

7,944 

Magellan  Strait 

15,064 

15,839 

Panama 

8,038 

8,813 

Singapore 

9,780 

9,580 

Ma.s-elian  Strait    .  .    . 

13,503 

14,278 

Singapore  &  P.  Townsend 

12,771 

12,559 

London 

3.233 

4,507 

Singapore  &  San  Francisco 

12,971 

12,262 

•    <    •    . 

New  York 

6,424 

6,432 

Singapore  &  Tehuantepec 

13,993 

12,745 

Teliuantepeo .... 

7,349 

8,124 

Singapore  and  Panama . . 

14,837 

14,236 

Panama 

8,21S 

8,993 

Brest,  France 

2,954 

4,458 

6,145 
7,154 

6,154 

7,929 

IMagellan  Strait 

Manila — Honolulu  and  San 
Bernardino  Strait 

13,683 
6,943 

14,458 

New  York 

Tehuantepec 

7,213 

Panama 

7,840 

8,619 

Yokohama 

5,289 

5,993 

Magellan  Strait    

13,209 

13,08! 

v'okoha'.ua  &  S   Francisco 

9,480 

8,771 

, 

Buenos  Aires 

5,868 

6,318 

Yokohama  &P  Townsand 

9,192 

8,972 

, 

Magellan  Strait    

7,511 

8,286 

Teliuantepec . . 

10,735 

9,480 

New  York 

9,059 

9,067 

Panama 

11,546 

10,993 

.    .    . 

Bermuda 

676 

1,648 

S\'ez   

11, .556 

12,946 

9,830 

'11.239 

3,867 

3,875 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Suez  and  New  York  .  .     . 

13,536 

13,986 

14,747 

Calcutta — Suez  Oanal . . . 

14,755 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

12,180 

12,838 

C.  of  Good  Hope  &  N    Y 

16,727 

16.735 

Suez  and  New  York .... 

13,021 

13,029 

.vlagcllau  Strait 

16,738 

17,145 

C.  of  Good  Hope  &  N.  Y 

,    , 

15,371 

15,379 

M'lrssille^ 

3,876 

5,266 

Singapore 

8,990 

8,896 

New  York 

7,067 

7,073 

Singapore  &  San  Francisco 

12,181 

11,462 

Tehuantepec . .   . . 

7,930 

8,705 

Singapore  &  Tehuantepec 

13,405 

12,181 

Panama 

8,332 

9,107 

Singaiwre  and  Panama . . . 

14,230 

13,694 

Magellan  Strait 

13,321 

14,099 

Callao — Tehiuntepec 

4,246 

2,991 

Melbourne 

7,040 

7,311 

Panama 

3,779 
9,6U3 

3,264 
10,142 

S.".n  Francisco. . 
Panama . .    . 

10,231 
10,028 

9,522 
9,427 

Magellan  Strait 

.    .    ,    , 

Direct 

4,012 

4,769 

Tehuantepec ... 

9,852 

8,604 

^ 

Cape  Town — Direct 

6,815 

7,374 

IViagellan  Strait 

12,880 

13,143 

. . . 

.... 

10,006 
9,700 

10,014 
10,475 

Suez  Canal 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

12,981 
12,670 

14,303 
12,933 

Tehuantepec 

Panama  > 

9,898 
10,454 

10,676 
11,229 

Mexico  City,  land  &  water 

land       .... 
Naples 

2,399 
2,898 
4,172 

1,172 
1,526 
5,562 

2,142 
2,512 

2,917 

Magellan  Strait 

3,349 

Colon  (eastern  end  of  Pana- 

ma Canal) 

1,981 

1,380 

New  York 

7,363 

7,369 

Canal  and  Panama 

3,324 

4,090 

N   Oilcans,  land  and  watei 

1,741 

\ 

2,482 

2,979 

Colombo — Suez  Canal 

8,61C 

10,116 

•'     land.    .    . 

1,372 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

11,130 

11,684 

Tehuantepec 

3,191 

3,966 

Suez  and  New  York 

.... 

11,801 

11,809 

Panama 

4,704 

5,479 

C.  of  Good  Hope  &  N.  Y 

14,321 

14,329 

New  York,  land  and  water 

1,741 

3,191 

3,199 

Singapore 

8,900 

8,700 

"     land 

,    . 

1,372 

Copenhagen — Direct 

3,852 

5,442 

Tehuantepec 

4,415 

5,190 

New  York 

7,043 

7,051 

Panama -. 

■    •   •    > 

5,305 

6,080 

Gibraltar 

3,207 

4,576 

6,398 
7,240 
7.642 
12,734 
5,054 

.    .    . 

6,406 
8,015 
8,417 
13,509 
4,908 

Nome,  Alaska 

5,'896 
5,555 
7,130 
8,010 
15,840 
5,370 

■  5.187 
5;335 
5.902 
7.410 

16.249 
6,V60 

2,705 

2.356 

San  Francisco 

Tehuantepec 

Port  Townsend 

Tehuantepec 

Panama 

Magellan  Strait 

Odessa,  via  Gibraltar .  .    .  . 

Panama    (western    end    of 

Panama  Canal) 

.  .  •  • 

Magellan  Strait . .  .• 

Guam 

San  Francisco 

8,245 
8,107 
3.652 

7,536 
7,887 
5,243 

Port  Townsend 

3,277 

"Hambure 

4.052 

New  York 

6,843 

6,851 

"      Canal  and  Colon 

2,028 

1,427 

Distances  from  N. 
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New 
York. 

New 

San 

Port 

New 
York. 

New 

San 

Port 

Post  and  route. 

Orr 

Fran- 

To'n- 

Port  and  Route. 

Or- 

Fran- 

To'n- 

leans 

cisco  . 

sand 

leans   Cisco . 

send. 

Pernambuco,  Brazil 

3,696 

3,969 

Singapore — Continued. 

New  York 

6,887 

6.895 

Yokohama  and  Panama . . 

13.104 

12.503 

• . .  • 

New  Orleans 

6,45! 

C.94S 

Yokohama  &  Tehuantepec 

12.209 

10.^61 

Tehuantepec 

6,59! 
6,530 

7.366 
7.305 

Sitka,  Alaska    . 

San  Francisco 

4.493 

3.'784 

1.302 

732 

Panama 

Magellan  Strait 

9,439 

10.214 

Port  Townsend 

3,931 

■3,71J 

Port  Said,  Egyt)t 

5,122 

6,509 

Tehuantepec 

5.748 

■  4.493 

•  .  .  ■ 

8,32! 
9,16C 

8.327 
9,935 

Panama 

Magellan  Strait 

6.007 
1-1.39! 

6.006 
14^841 

Tehuantepec 

Panama 

9,56Z 

10.337 

Tehuantepec — western  end 

Port  TowDSgnd 

3.199 

2,979 

775 

. 

of  railroad 

.       •    ■ 

,  2,189 

2,964 

Tehu.anteoec 

5.190 

3.966 

EfiStern  end  of  railroad . . . 

2,031} 

■.8(2 

Panama 

6.080 

5.479 

Tutuila ...    

4,150 

4,607 

Punta  Arenas  (Magell'n  S  ) 

6.890 

7,340 

6,199 

0,958 

San  Francisco 

7.341 

6,632 

•   •   *   .   • 

4.778 

5,218 

7,869 
7,700 

'7;977 
8.197 

Valparaiso 

San  Francisco 

8.331 

5.480 

4.250 

5.140 

6,902 

New  York 

New  Orleans 

Tehuantepec 

Tehuantepec  .     

Panama 

7,730 

8.505 

Panama 

4,637 

4.035 

7,678 

8.453 

Magellan  Strait 

8,460 

3.733 

. 

Magellan  Strait 

8,339 

9.114 

Vladivostok 

4,706 

4,357 

San  Francisco 

3.191 

2,482 

775 

San  Francisco 

7,897 

7.188 

Tehuantepec 

4.415 

3,191 

Port  Townsend 

7,556 

7.330 

Panama 

5.305 

4,704 

. 

S.  Francisoo  &  Teh'ntepec 

9,122 

3.874 

.    .   .   .  • 

Petrograd — Direct 

4.632 

6,223 

San  Francisco  &  Panama 

10.001 

9.410 

.   .   .   • 

New  York 

7,823 

7. 829 

Magellan  Strait 

17,036 

17.445 

S.^n  JuaH,  P.  R 

1.428 

1,539 

■Vv'  eliington.  New  Zealand . . 

5.909 

6.415 

New  Y'ork 

4.619 

4.627 

San  Francisco 

9.10D 

8.39i 



New  Orleans 

4,02! 

4,518 

Teliuantepec 

8.344 

7.096 

.  . .  • 

Tehuantepec 

4,18;^ 
4,345 

4,957 
5.120 

Panama 

Magellan  Strait    ... 

8,540 
11,500 

7.939 
i;.773 

Panama 

Magellan  Strait 

12,199 

12,974 

Suez 

14,230 

15,620 

Shanghai 

5,550 

5,290 

Caoe  of  Good  Hope 

13,710 

14,058 

San  Francisco 

8,741 
8,489 
9.965 

8,032 
8,269 
8,741 

Yokohama 

Honolulu 

San  Francisco 

7.727 

7.018 

4,536 
5.500 

4,240 

Port  Townsend 

5,770 

Tehuantepec 

Panama 

10.355 

10,254 

Port  Townsend 

7,439 

.   7,219 

Suez 

12.360 

13,750 

Honolulu  cc  Tehuantepec 

9.243 

T,995 

.... 

•  •  • 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

14.593 

14,806 

S.  Francisco  &  Teh'ntepec 

8.986 

7,762 

.  • 

Singapore 

7.502 

7,206 

Honolulu  and  Panama .  .  . 

10.093 

9,492 

^ 

Sau  Francisco 

10.693 
10.405 
10.170 

9,934 
.10,185 
Ml. 560 

' 

San  Francisco  &  Panama 

Magellan  Strait 

Singapore  and  Suez 

9.369 
13.205 
13.040 

9.268 
16,614 
14.47! 

Port  TowDflend 

Suez   

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

12,355 

12,914 

Cape  of  Good  Hone 

15.020 

15.443 



Distances  given  are  in  a  majority  of  cases  by  water.  Distance  by  Panama  Canal  from  Colon  to 
Panama,  47  miles.  Distance  from  Coatzacoalcos  (Tehuantepec),  (eastern  end  of  railroad)  to  Salina  Cruz 
(western  end  of  railroad),  190  miles. 

DISTANCES   BETWEEN    CITIES   OF   THE   UNITED    STATES   BY    LAND. 


City. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bismarck,  N.  D.  . .  . 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y   .    ... 

Charleston,  S   C 

Chattanooga,  Tcnn. 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . . . 
Cleveland.  Ohio  . . . 
Columbus,  Ohio  .    . 

Dallas.  Tex     

Denver,  Col 

Detroit,  Mich 

Duluth,  Minn 

El  Paso.  Tex 

Galve.ston,  Tex 

Helena.  Mont 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . . 
Jacksonville  Fla.  .  . 
Kansas  City,  Mo  . . 

Key  West,  Fla 

Little  Rock,  Ark  . 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn . . 
Milwaukee,  Wis.. 


New 
York 

New 
Or- 
leans 

876 

■196 

18S 

1.184 

1,767 

1.720 

236 

1.607 

44-2 

1.275 

739 

776 

847 

491 

912 

912 

757 

829 

584 

1,092 

637 

945 

1,769 

516 

1,930 

1,357 

693 

1,100 

1.391 

1,391 

2,310 

1,195 

1,782 

410 

2.452 

2,152 

825 

888 

983 

616 

1,342 

880 

1,454 

1.087 

1,290 

487 

3,149 

2,007 

871 

778 

1,157 

396 

997 

997 

San 
Fran- 
cisco. 


2,810 
3,081 
1,866 
3,313 
2,804 
3,119 
2,572 
2,279 
2.377 
2.636 
2.593 
1.932 
1,376 
2.551 
2,243 
1,287 
2,167 
1,255 
2,462 
3,098 
1.986 
3.569 
2,291 
475 
2.473 
2,439 
2,364 


Tort 
Town- 
send. 


2,991 
3,089 
1,516 
3,321 
2,812 
3,300 
2,S53 
2,287 
2.585 
2,644 
2.601 
2.464 
1.622 
2.559 
1.854 
2.172 
2,765 
831 
2.470 
3.355 
2.103 
3.826 
2.586 
1,360 
2,591 
2.587 
2.202 


City. 


Minneapolis,  Minn .  . 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  Orleans.  La    .  . 
New  York,  N.  Y .  .  . 

i-forfolk.  Va 

Ogden,  Utah 

Oklahoma.  Okla 

Omaha.  Neb 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa   

Port  Townsend,  Wash 

Portland,  Me 

Portland.  Ore 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. .   . 

San  Diego,  Cal 

Sau  Francisco,  Cal  . . 
Sante  Fe,  N  Mex.  . 
Sault  Ste.  Marle.Mich 

Savannah,  Ga 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Tacoma,  Wash 

•Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington.  D.  C.  . .  . 


New 
York 


1,332 
1,231 
1,372 

347 

2,405 

1,608 

1,405 

91 

444 
3,199 

350 
3,204 
2,442 
1,943 
3,231 
3,191 
2,211 
1,036 

845 
3,151 
1,422 
1,322 
1,065 
3,199 

705 

228 


New 
Or- 
leans 


1,2S5 
141 

l,3i'2 
1,093 
1,891 

752 
1.030 
1.281 
,  1,142 
2,979 
1,722 
2.746 
1,928 

571 
2. OSS 
2,482 
1,351 
1.399 

661 
2.931 
1,173 
1,275 

699 
2,890 
1,040 
1,144 


San 
Frar- 
cisco 


2.101 
2.623 
2.482 
3.191 
3,247 

786 
1,994 
1,786 
3,100 
2,747 
1,005 
3.428 

722 

823 
1,911 

602 

l',286 
2,581 
3,104 

957 
1,821 
2,091 
2,199 

916 
2,523 
3,069 


Port 
Town- 
send. 


1,866 
3,027 
2,979 
3,199 
3,253 
5,098 
2.372 
1,961 
3,108 
2,755 


3,936 
233 
1,135 
2,745 
1,487 
1,005 
1,899 
2,367 
3.285 

48 
1,917 
1,877 
2,380 

70 
2,531 
3,077 


The  distances  giveu  between  cities  of  the  United  States  are  computed  by  the  Government,  and  are 
measured  by  land  In  some  instances  the  distances  by  water  routes,  or  by  land  and  water  routes  combined, 
are  shorter  than  those  whlcli  are  entirely  by  land. 


ns 


Distances  Between  Siberia  and  Europe. 


MAIL  DISTANCES  AND  APPROXIMATE  TIME     TO   FOREIGN   CITIES  FROM    NEW  YORK 


Bt  Postal  Route  to — 


Alexandria,  wia^London 

Amsterdam,  "         "       

Antwerp,       "         "       

Athenn,  "         "       . . . . . 

©ahia,  Brazil 

Bangkok,  Siam,  via  London. 
Batavia,  Java,  via  London . . 

Berlin 

Bombay,  via  London 

Bremen 

Buenos  Ayres 

Calcutta,  via  London 

Callao,  via  Panama 

Cape  Town,  via  London .  . . . 
Constantinople,  via  London. 

Florence,  via  London. 

Glasgow 

Grey  town,  via  New  Orleans. 

Guayaquil,  vta  Panama 

Halifax,  N.  S.  (rail) 

Hamburg,  direct 


Statute 

Miles. 

Days 

6,150 

12 

3,985 

8 

4,000 

8 

5,655 

11 

.  5,870 

14 

13,125 

41 

12,800 

34 

4,385 

8 

9,765 

22 

4,235 

8 

8,045 

24 

11,120 

24 

3,363 

11 

11,245 

25 

5,810 

11 

4,800 

9 

3,370 

8 

2.815 

7 

2,810 

11 

967 

I'A 

4,820 

9      1 

By  Postal  Rotjtb  to — 


Havana 

Hongkong,  via  San  Francisco. 
Honolulu,  via  San  Francisco. 

Liverpool 

London  

Manila,  via  San  Francisco 

Melbourne,  via  San  Francisco. 

Mexico  City  (railroad) 

Panama    

Paris 

Petrograd,  via  London 

Rio  do  Janeiro 

Rome,  <:ia  London 

Rotterdam,  via  London 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 

Shanghai,  via  San  Francisco. . . 

Shanshal,  via  Berlin   

Slockholm,  via  London 

Valparaiso,  via  Panama 

Vienna 

Yokohama,  via  San  Francisco. 


Days. 


DISTANCES    BETWSEP3    EUROPEAN    CITIES. 


Liverpool 

202 

PARIS 

489 

237 

These     were     the     mail-train     route                                                             Madrid 

908 

1397 

1195 

distances    before    the    outbreak    of   the                                                      Lisbon 

415 

1323 

1812 

1610 

war.      Many  of  the  direct  routes  were                                           Antwerp 

1530 

1119 

211 

472 

270 

cut  oH  during  hostilities.      The  airline                     .             Hamburg 

412 

1804 

1495 

587 

859 

657 

distances,  used  by  aviators,  are,  on  the                              Berlin 

178 

497 

1389 

1582 

674 

948 

746 

average,    from    three-quarters   to   four-                        Bernt. 

611 

678 

460 

1602 

1183 

359 

848 

646 

aiths  the  railroad  distances.                                    Turin 

297 

837 

839 

719 

1506 

1073 

500 

989 

787 

Vienna 

720 

535 

427 

605 

727 

2157 

1668 

849 

1182 

980 

Munich 

266 

470 

295 

401 

579 

522 

1897 

1477 

582 

970 

768 

Rome 

647 

840 

414 

639 

1048 

1180 

1033 

1746 

1223 

907 

1397 

1195 

Trieste 

510 

487 

370 

391 

533 

888 

1066 

1009 

1828 

1416 

863 

1352 

1150 

Warsaw 

806 

1276 

702 

436 

1156 

1021 

398 

576 

895 

2593 

1925 

1067 

1557 

1135 

Constantinople 

1205 

1725 

2138 

1564 

1298 

2018 

1883 

1699 

1903 

2025 

3345 

2718 

1899 

2232 

2030 

Odessa 

363 

842 

1330 

1800 

1226 

960 

1680 

1545 

1240 

1418 

1737 

3117 

2625 

1760 

2119 

1917 

Moscow 

950 

1339 

811 

1017 

2087 

1513 

1247 

1967 

1832 

1209 

1387 

1706 

3414 

2904 

1843 

2117 

1915 

PETBOGRAD 

400 

135S 

1733 

693 

1769 

2239 

1395 

399 

2119 

1714 

1091 

1269 

1588 

3286 

2874 

1699 

1976 

1774 

Stockholm  430 

83G 

1510 

2408 

1082 

1171 

1731 

1084 

1110 

1337 

1176 

6S5 

580 

99:; 

2384 

1972 

1219 

1491 

1239 

CopenhaoenUiS  846 

1252 

1510 

1510 

668 

1067 

1313 

671 

697 

1047 

885 

270'     2081     620 

2012 

1600 

812 

1181 

979 

VELOCITY    OF 

SOUND. 

Fah- 

Feet 

Mile 

Fah- 

Feet 

Mile 

Fah- 

Feet 

Mile 

ren- 

Per 

Per 

Mile 

Sec- 

ren- 

Per 

Per 

Mile 

Sec- 

ren- 

Per 

Per 

Mile 

Sec- 

heit. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

onds 

heit. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

onds 

heit. 
70° 

Sec. 

Sec. 

onds. 

30° 

1,030 

0.1951 

5   13 

20° 

1,080 

0  2045 

4  88 

1,130 

0  2140 

4  68 

20° 

1.040 

0.1970 

5  08 

32° 

1,092 

0  2068 

4  83 

80° 

1,140 

0  2159 

4  63 

10° 

1,050 

0  1989 

5  03 

40° 

1,100 

0.2053 

4  80 

90° 

1,150 

0  2178 

4  59 

0 

1,060 

0  2008 

4  98 

50° 

1,110 

0  2102 

4  78 

1 00° 

1,160 

0  2197 

4  55 

10° 

1,070 

0.2027 

4.93 

60° 

1,120 

0.2121 

4.73 

110° 

1.17010.2216 

4.51 

Wind  reduces  the  velocity  of  sound  much  more  tha.a  fog  or  rain  does.     Explosions 
gulshed  separately  when  but  1-16  second  apart.      Sound  in  wiiter  travels  4,708  feet  a  second;  in  wood  it 
goes  at  least  10,000  feet  a  second;  in  metals,  at  least  4,000  feet  a  second. 


DISTANCES    BETWEE^3    SSBERJA    AWD    EUROPE. 


TO — 


Irkutsk f . . 

Krasnoyarsk 

Atcblmk  (tor  Mlnu,stnsk) 

Taiga  (for  Tomsk) 

Novonikoloievsk  (for  the  Altai) . .  . 
Tatarskaya  (for  Kolundln  Railw'y) 

Omsk 

Petropavlovsk 

Kurgan 

Ekaterinburg 


From 
Vladivos- 
tok. 


Miles. 
2,020 
2,698 
2,814 
3,032 
3,176 
3,462 
3,566 
3,736 
3,904 
4,127 


Fr.  Petro- 

grad  Ilia 

Tyumen  & 

Vologda. 


Miles. 
3,414 
2,736 
2,620 
2,402 
2,25S 
1,972 
1,868 


1,308 


Fr.  Arch- 
angel via 
Tyumen  & 
Vologda 


Miles. 
3,436 
2,7.';3 
2,642 
2,424 
2,280 
1,994 
1,890 


1,330 


From  Riga 

via  Samara 

and 

Moscow 


Miles. 
3,720 
3,042 
2,926 
2,704 
2,564 
2,278 
2,174 

,  2,004 
1,836' 


Fr   Libau 

via  Samara 

and 

Moscow 


Miles. 
3,842 
3.164 
3,048 
2,826 
2,686 
2,400 
2,296 
2,126 
1,958 


P'r.   Odessa 

via 

Kharkof 

and  Penza. 


Miles. 
4,068 
3,390 
3,274 
3,056 
2,912 
2,626 
2,522 
2,352 
2.184 


Principal  American  Rivers. 
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PRINCIPAL    AMERICAN    RIVERS. 

ToTAt  number  oJ  navigable  streams  In  United  States,  295,  trtbutary  as  follows,  the  total  navigable 
length  in  miles  being  in  parenthesis^-Atlantlc,  148  (5,365);  Gulf,  not  including  the  Mlssl^ippl;  53  (5,212); 
Mississippi  and  branches,  54  (13,912) ;  Cajiada,  2  (315);  Paclflc,  38  (1,606).  Total  navigable  length,  26,410 
miles. 

The  Hudson  was  one  of  the  earliest  rivers  of  the  country  to  be  improved  by  the  Government.  Worft 
began  even  before  1822  by  the  State  of  New  York,  at  which  time  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened,  and  in  1823 
Iho  Erie  and  Champlain  both  emptied  into  the  pool  created  by  the  State  dam  at  Troy,  flniahed  about  thai 
year.  In  the  beginning  the  river  was  shallow  in  places  and  not  over  four  foot  depth  existed  over  som« 
Ehoals.     Work  by  the  United  States  began  in  1834. 


Names. 

Sources. 

Mouths. 

Lengtb 
Miles. 

Alabama 

Junction  of  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  Rivers,  Ala 

Mobile  River.ti  .  . .  . . . .. 

Ohio  River 

35& 

Alieehany  . . . 

Near  Raymond,  Pa 

35(i 

Altamaha 

Ocmulgee  and  Oconee  Rivers,  Ga 

Atlantic  Ocean ......'... 

150 

Androscoggin     . 
Apalachlcola. . 

Umbagog  Lake,  Me 

Chattahoochee  and  Flint  Rivers,  Ga 

Kennebec  Rlvier. . ' 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

360 
91) 

Arkansas... 

Rocky  Mountains,  Col   

Mississippi  River 

Gulf  of  Mexico  . 

2,000 
200 

Atchafalaya. . . 

Point  Coupee  Pa^'iah,  La ••*.    . 

Big  Black   . 

So.  E.  Missouri , 

White  River,  Ark 

Yellowstone  River 

Lake  Ontario 

400 

Big  Horn 

Rocky  Mountains,  Wyo 

600 

Black  

Adirondack  Lakes,  N.  Y 

190 

Black  Warrior. . 

Locust  and  Mulberry  Rivers,  Ala 

Tombigbee  River 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

300 

Brazos  . . 

In  the  Staked  Plain,  Tex 

850 

Canadian .... 

Northeastern  New  Mexico 

Arkansas  River 

Atlantic  Ocean 

900 

Cape  Fear. .    . 

Haw  and  Deep  Rivers,  N.  Car 

250 

Chattahoochee. 

In  Habersham  County,  Ga 

Apalachlcola  River 

Missouri  River 

500 

Cheyenne   . . 

Eastern  Wyoming    

50C 

ChickasAha. . . 

Kemper  County,  Miss 

Pascagoula  River 

Albemarle  Sound 

Arkansas  River 

Matagorda  Bay 

Gulf  of  California 

Pacific  Ocean 

200 

Chowan 

Melieran  and  Nottaway  Rivers,  N.  Car 

50 

Cimarron 

Raton  Mountains,  N.  Mex 

65C 

Colorado 

In  the  Staked  Plain,  Tex 

650 

Colorado 

Junction  of  Green  and  Grand  Rivers,  Utah 

1,360 

Columbia 

Upper  Columbia  Lake,  B.  C 

Pike  County,  Ala. . . .  _ 

1,400 

Conecuh 

Escambia  River,  Fla. . . . 

Long  Island  Sound 

Alabama  River 

175 

Connecticut .... 

Connecticut  Lake,  N.H 

410 

Coosa 

Oostenaula  and  Etowah  Rivers,  Ga 

350 

Cumberland .... 

Junction  of  Poor  and  Straight  Forks,  Ky 

Ohio  River 

650 

Delaware 

Catskill  Mountains,  N.  Y 

Lake  Shetek,  Minn   ; 

Delaware  Bay 

375 

Des  Moines .... 

Mississippi  River 

Grand  River 

450 

Doloi'es 

San  Juan  Mountains,  Col 

250 

Edlsto 

North  and  South  Edlsto  Rivers,  S.  Car 

Atlantic  (3cean 

150 

Escambia 

Monroe  County,  Ala 

50 

Flint 

Near  Atlanta,  Ga 

Apalachlcola  River 

Green  Bay 

Lake  Ontario   

350 

Fo.x 

Green  Lake  County,  Wis 

250 

Genesee 

Near  Raymond,  Pa »-. « •••••• 

145 

Gila 

Tuscan  Mountains,  N,  Mex •••.*••.•••••••••..    . 

Colorado  River 

550 

Grand 

Southern  Iowa • • 

Missouri  River 

200 

Grand 

Hillsdale  County,  Mich    

Lake  Michigan 

280 

Grand 

Grand  Lake,  Col 

350 

Great  Kanawha 

Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  N.  Car 

Ohio  River 

450 

Green 

Lincoln  County,  Ky 

Ohio  River 

350 

Greenbrier 

Pocahontas  County,  W.  Va 

Great  Kanawha  River.. . 

Grand  River ; . . 

Newark  Bay 

175 

Gunnison 

Saguache  Range,  Col 

200 

HackensacK.  . . . 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y 

50 

Ho'ston 

North  and  South  Forks  Rivers,  Tenn 

Tennessee  River 

Long  Island  Sound 

New  York  Bay 

350 

Housatonlc 

Taghanlc  Mountains,  Mass. 

150 

Hudson 

Lake  Sanford,  Adirondack  Mountains,  N.  Y 

Elko  County,  Nov 

350 

Humboldt 

Humboldt  Lake 

Ml-sslssippi  River 

Atlantic  Ocean 

375 

Illinois 

Des  Plaines  River,  Wis 

435 

Indian 

Eastern  Florida 

100 

James    

Kalamazoo 

Formed  by  Jackson's  and  Cowpasture  Rivers,  Va 

Hillsdale  County,  Mich 

Chesapeake  Bay. .   ..... 

Lake  Michigan 

Missouri  River 

Mississippi  River 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Ohio  River 

Green  Bay 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Mississippi  River 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

Mobile  Bay 

Hudson  River 

450 
200 

Kanawha 

Kansas 

Kaskaskia 

Sec  "Great  Kanawha." 

Junction  of  Smoky  Hill  Pork  and  Solomon  River,  Kan. 

Champaign  County,  111 

(a)  300 
320 

Kennebec 

Moosehead  Lake,  Me 

175 

Itentucky 

Cumberland  Mountains,  Ky 

250 

Menominee  .... 

Brule  and  Michigamie  Rivers,  Mich 

125 

Merrimac   

White  Mountains^  N.H 

150 

Minnesota 

Big  Stone  Lake,  S.  Dak 

475 

Missourl-Mlss'pi 
Mobile 

*Rocky  Mountains,  Mont.,  and  titasca  Lake,  Minn. . . . 

Junction  of  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  Rivers,  Ala 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y 

14,200 
50 

Mohawk 

160 

Monongahela. .  . 
Neches 

Formed  by  West  Fork  and  Tygart's  Valley  Rivers,  W.  Va. 
Van  Zandt  County,  Tex 

Alleghany  River 

Sabine  Lake,  Tex 

Arkansas  River 

300 
350 

Neosho 

Morris  County,  Kan 

400 

Neuse 

Person  County,  N.  C 

300 

Ocmulgee 

Northern  Georgia 

Altamaha  River 

Ocmulgee  River 

Mississippi  River. ...... 

280 

Oconee 

Altamaha  River,  Ga 

270 

Ohio 

Junction  of  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  Pa 

Lyon  County,  Kan 

950 

Osage 

460 

Ouachita 

Pamlico 

Passaic 

(See  Washita.) 

Lower  part  of  Tar  River  (whlcli  see.) 

Morris  County,  N.  J 

Newark  Bay 

100 

Pearl 

Winston  County,  Miss 

350 

Peco.? 

Rocky  Mountains,  N.  Mex 

Rio  Grande  River 

Winyaw  Bay,  S.  C 

PftDobsfOt  Bav   ........ 

SOO 

Pedee  (YadklD). 
Penobscot 

Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  N.  C 

Somerset  County,  Me , 

300 
350 

Platte 

Sweetwater  River,  Wyo 

Missouri  River 

,1.260 
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Principal  Foreign  Kivers. 


PRINCIPAL  AMERICAN  RIVERS — Conlinved. 


NAME3. 


Powder 

Potomac 

Rappaliaanock. 

Red 

Red  (of  North). 
Red  Lake  River. 
Rio  Grande   .  .  . 

Roanoke , 

Rock 

Sabine 

Sacramento..   .. 

St.  Croix 

St.  Francis 

Bt.  John's 

St.  Joseph 

San  Joaquin. . . 

Santee 

Savannah   

Schuyliail 

Scioto 

Shenandoah .  . . . 

Snake 

Sunflower  (Big) 
Susquehanna .  . . 
Susquehanoa.  . 

Suwanee 

Tallahatchcc.. . . 

Tallapoosa 

Tar 

Tennessee 

Tombigbee 

Trinity 

Wabash 

Waccamaw 

Washita 

White 

Willamette 

Wisconsin 

Yadkin 

Yazoo 

Yellowstone .... 
Yukon 


Sources. 


Va. 


BlK  Horn  Mountains,  Wyo 

Alleghany  Mountains,  W.  Va,.  . . 

Blue  liidge  Mountains,  Va 

In  the  Staked  Plain,  Tex 

Lake  Traverse,  Minn 

Red  Lake,  Minn 

San  Juan  Mountains,  Col 

Formed  by  Dan  and  Staunton  Rivers, 

Koshkonong  Lake,  Wis 

Northern  Texas 

Goose  Lake,  Cal 

Douglas  and  Bayfield  Counties,  V/is 

St.  Francois  County,  Mo 

Brevard  and  Osceola  Counties,  Fla 

Hillsdale  County,  Mich 

Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  Cal 

Junction  of  Wateree  and  Congaroe  Rivers,  S.  C 

Formed  by  TugaJoo  and  Kiowee  Rivers,  S.  C 

Near  Pottsville,  Pa 

Auglaize  County,  Ohio 

.Northern  Virginia 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyo 

Coo.homa  County,  MLss 

>N.  or  E.  Branch,  Lake  Schuyler  and  Otsego  Lake,  N.  Y 
West  Brancli,  near  Raymond,  Pa 


Okcfinokee  Swamp,  Ga 

Northern  Mississippi 

Paulding  County,  Ga 

Granville  County,  N.  C 

Formed  by  Clinch  and  Holston  Rivers,  Tenn 

f  rentlss  County,  Miss 

Northern  Texas    ....*... 

Mercer  County,  Ohio 

Southern  North  Carolina 

Western  Arkansas  (also  called  Ouachita) 

Northwestern  Arltansas 

Cascade  Range,  Ore 

Nortliern  Wisconsin 

(See  Pedee  River.) 

Junction  of  Tallahatchee  and  Yalobuslia  Rivers,  Miss 

Rocky  Mountains,  Wyo 

Lake  Lindeman,  Yukon  District,  Canada 


Mouths. 


Yellowstone  River 

Chesapeake  Bay     

Chesapeake  Bay 

Mississippi  River 

Lake  Winnipeg 

Red  River  of  the  North. . 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

Albemarle  Sound 

Mississippi  River 

Gulf  of  Mexico     

Suisun  Bay 

Mississippi  River 

Mississippi  River 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Lake  Miciiigan 

Sacramento  River 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Delav/are  River 

Ohio  River 

Potomac  River 

Columbia  River 

Yazoo  River 

Chesapeake  Bay. .. .   256 
Susquehanna  River     250 


Gulf  of  Mexico  . . . 
Yazoo  River     .... 

Coosa  River 

Pamlico  Sound  . . . 
Ohio  River .  . 

Mobile  River 

Galveston  Bay   . . 

Ohio  River 

Great  Pedee  River. 

Red  River 

Mississippi  River. . 
Columbia  River. . . 
Mississippi  River. . 


Mississippi  River. 
Missouri  River. . . 
Bering  Sea 


Length 
Miles. 


400 
450 
155 

1,200 
700 
135 

1,800 
240 
330 
450 
600 
200 
460 
400 
2o0 
350 
160 
450 
130 
225 
200 
950 
200 


506 
200 
240 
250 
220 
7,200 
475 
530 
560 
650 
650 
800 
275 
400 

300 
1,100 
2,200 


.  *  Source  of  Missouri  River,  t  Source  of  Misslasiopi  River.  X  Total  length  from  source  of  Missouri 
River  to  Gulf  of  ^1cxico.  The  Missouri  River  connects  with  the  Mississippi  three  miles  below  Alton,  111. 
(a)  Exclusive  of  affluents. 


PRiNCIPAL 

FOREIGN    RIVERS. 

Rl-VER. 

Outflow. 

Lgth 
M'S 

RIVEK. 

Outflow. 

Lgth 
M'S 

1,250 

River 

Outflow. 

Lgth 

M'S 

Albany 

Hudson  Bay.. . 

610 

Irawadl 

Bay  of  Bengal 

Po 

A<iriatic  Sea. .  . 

420 

Amazon .... 

Atlantic  Oc . . 

3,800 

Jordan 

Dead  Sea  . . . 

200 

Red 

Lake  Winnipeg 

545 

Amu  Darya. 

Aral  Sea 

1,500 

Kazan 

Hudson  Bay.. 

445 

Rhine 

North  Sea 

700 

Amur 

Gulf  Tartary.  . 

2,000 

Xoksoalj. . .  . 

Hudson  Bay.. 

535 

Rhone .  . . 

Gulf  of  Lyons 

500 

Ashwanipi. . 

(Seo  Hamilton) 
Rod  Riv.  of  N 

Kootenay. . . 

H\idson.Bay.. . 

400 

Rio  Negro. . . 

Amazon  Riv. 

1,400 

Assiniboine. . 

450 

La  Plata  . . . 

Atlantic  Oc.  . 

2,300 

Riv.ofDoubt 

Riv.  Madeira 

950 

Athabaska. . 

Arctic  Ocean.  . 

765 

Lima    . .    . . 

Arctic  Ocean 

2,800 

Saguenay . 

St  Law.  Riv. 

405 

Backs 

Arctic  Ocean. 

6o:> 

I.iard     .... 

Arctic  Ocean . 

550 

St.  John    .  .  . 

Bay  of  Fundy 

500 

Brahm'putra 

Hav  of  Bengal 

1,830 

Loire  .    ... 

Bay  of  Bi'3cay 

650 

St  Lawrence 

Gulf  St.  Lav/ 

2,1.50 

Bug 

Dnieper  Riv.   . 

500 

Mackenzie 

Beaufort  Sea 

2.525 

St.  Maurice 

St.  Law.  Riv. 

325 

Churchill    .  . 

Hudson  Bay. 

1 ,0'JU 

Madeira.  .  . 

Amazon  Riv  . . 

2,000 

Salwin  . 

Gulf  ot  Morta- 

Columbia . . . 

Paciflc  Ocean. . 

l.l.bO 

Magdaiena  . 

Caribbean  Sea 

950 

ban 

1,7.50 

Congo 

Atlantic  Ocean 

3,000 

Manlkugan 

St.  Law.  Riv 

310 

S.  Francisco. 

Atlantic  Oc .  . 

1,200 

Coppermine 

Arctic  Ocean 

525 

Mar  03. 

Theiss  River . 

500 

Sask'tch'wan 

lA.  Winnipeg 

1,205 

Danube  . . . 

Black  Sea. .    . 

1,725 

Marne 

Seine  River 

310 

Seine. 

English  Chan 

475 

Darling  .... 

Murray  River 

1,160 

Mekong.  .  . 

China  Sea    .  . 

2,500 

Severn  . 

Hudson  Bay 

420 

Drtleper .... 

Black  Sea   ... 

1,400 

Mouse  (Ms) 

North  Sea. . .    . 

575 

Shannon . . . 

Atlantic  Oc.  .  . 

250 

Dniester. . . . 

Black  Sea 

800 

Murray  . 

Indian  Ocean. 

1 ,4,50 

Souris   .    . . 

Hudson  Bay 

4.50 

Drave 

Danube  R.1  v . . . 

450 

Nelson  . 

Hudson  Bay  . . 

1,660 

Tagus 

Atlantic  Oc   . 

550 

Dubav/nt   . 

Hudson  Bay.. 

5SU 

Niger 

Gulf  of  Guinea 

2,900 

Th.iraes  . . 

North  Sea    . 

215 

Ebro 

Mediterranean 

400 

Nile 

Meditenanean 

3,706 

Theiss 

Danube  Riv  . 

800 

Elbe 

North  Sea.,.    . 

700 

Nottaway  . 

Hudson  Bay. 

400 

Tigris 

Euphrates. . 

1,1,50 

English 

Hudson  Bay  . . 

3.30 

Ob 

Gulf  of  Ob   . 

2,300 

Ural 

Caspian  Se.i.    . 

1,400 

Euplirates. . 

Persian  Gulf.. 

1,700 

Oder 

Baltic  Sea .     . 

550 

1  Vistula 

Gulf  of  Danzig 

.    t.30 

Fraser  

Paoiiic  Ocean  . 

695 

Orange   .    . 

Atlantic  Oc   . 

1,100 

Volga    .  .    . 

Caspian  Sea. 

2,300 

Gambia 

Atlantic  Ocean 

500 

Orinoco.    . 

Atlantic  Oc.  .  . 

1,600 

Weaer 

North  Sea 

300 

Ganges 

Bay  of  Bengal 

1,500 

Ottawa.  .    . 

St  Law.  Riv 

685 

Winnipeg 

Hudson  Bay 

475 

Garonne.  . . . 

lia,y  of  Biscay. 

385 

Paraguay . 

Parana  River. 

1 ,500 

Yangtse.  .  . 

Yellow  Se', 

8.-100 

Hamilton . . . 

Esquimau  B'y 

350 

Parana. .   . 

Atlantic  Oc.  .  . 

2,4.50 

'•'enisei 

Arctic  Ocean 

3,300 

Hoangho 

Gulf  Pechili  . 

2,600 

Peace 

Arctic  Oc   .  .  . 

1,065 

Zambezi .... 

Indian  Ocean. 

1,600 

Indus 

Arabian  Sea.  .  . 

1,700 

Pilcomayo. . . 

Paraguay  Riv, 

1,000 

Canadian  drainage  basins, 
387,300;  Arctic,  1,290,000. 


area.  In  square  miles — Atlantic,  554,000;  Hudson  Bay,  1.486.000;  Paciflc, 


Steamboat  Distances  on  the  Ohio  Hiver. 
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STEAMBOAT    DISTANCES    ON    MISSISSIPPI    RIVER. 

BETWEEN    FORT   SNELLING   AND    BALIZE. 
WEST   BANK. 


Place 


Louisiana: 
Fort  Jackson .... 
Donaldson ville. . . 

PlaquemiDo 

Iberville  Bayou. . . . 

Point  Coupee 

Red  River,  (mouth) 

Vldalia 

St.  Joseph 

Carthage 

Miliigan's  Bend. . . . 
TompKins'  Bend. 

Providence 

LouisianaLine,33°N 


Miles 
From 
Moutl; 


27 
1S7 
222 
230 
281 
341 
404 
432 
494 
545 
571 
580 
616 


Miles 

From 

Fort 

Snell'g 


2,151 
1,90) 
1,956 
1,948 
1,897 
1,837 
1,774 
1,746 
1,684 
1,633 
1,607 
1,592 
1,562 


Place. 


Arkansas: 
Grand  Lake  Land'g 
.American  Bend. . . 

Point  Chicot 

Columbia 

Napoleon 

Arkansas  River. . . 

Wiilte  River 

Old  Town 

Helena 

Sterling 

St.  Francis  River. . 

Greenock 

Osceola 


Miles 
From 
Mouth 


618 
635 
655 
660 
725 
725 
739 
791 
821 
831 
831 
937 
991 


Miles 
From 
'Fort 
SneH'g 


1,560 
1,543 
1,523 
1,518 
1.453 
1,453 
1,439 
1,387 
1,357 
1,347 
1,347 
1,341 
1,187 


Place. 


Missouri: 
Little  Prairie. . . . 
Riddle's  Point. .  . 
New  Madrid .  .  .  , 

Norfolk 

Cape  Girardeau.. 
Perry  ville. ...''... 

.St.  Mary's 

.St.  Genevieve.  .  . 
Herculaneum.. . . 

St.  Louis 

Mouth  of  Mo.  R 

Clarkesville 

Louisiana 

Palmyra 

La  Grange 


Miles 

From 

Mouth 


1,040 
1,068 
1,070 
1,140 
1,183 
i,349 
1,264 
1,278 
1.292 
1,315 
1,335 
1,378 
1,397 
1,444 
1,462 


Miles 

From 

Fort 

Snell'g 


1,138 

1,110 

1,108 

1,038 

,  995 

929 

914 

900 

88G 

863 

843 

800 

781 

738 

716 


EAST    BANK. 


I-oji  iana: 

Big  Black  River    . 

45S 

1,720 

Tennessee: 

Balize 

0 

2,178 

Warrenton 

503 

1,675 

Memphis 

903 

1,275 

South  liast  Pass .  . 

10 

2,168 

Vicksburg 

513 

1,665 

Randolph 

970 

1,208 

Fort  St.  Philip 

32 

2,146 

Yazoo  River 

525 

1,053 

Hatchee  River 

971 

1,207 

Battle  Ground 

101 
105 
107 

2,077 
2,073 
2,071 

Princeton 

615 
630 
703 

1.563 
1,548 
1,475 

Fulton 

Ashport 

Obin  R.,  (mouth)    . 

981 
1,003 
1.011 

1.197 

New  Orleans 

Egg  Point 

1.175 

Lafayette 

Cypress  Bend 

1,167 

CarroUton 

111 

2,067 

Bolivar 

713 

1,465 

Kentucky: 

245 

1.933 

744 

1,434 

1,112 

1,066 

270 
281 
352 

1,908 
1,897 
1,826 

Victoria 

745 
811 
845 

1,433 
1,367 
1,333 

1,127 
1.145 

1,051 

St.  Francisville.  ,  . . 

Delta 

Mouth  of  OhioR. 
Illinois: 

1,033 

Fort  Adams 

Peyion 

Mississippi: 

Waliiut  Bend 

855 

1.323 

Breeseville 

1,224 

954 

Homochitto  River. 

362 

1,816 

Commerce 

876 

1,302 

Kaskaskia 

1,257 

931 

Natchez 

404 

1,774 

Norloik 

892 

1,286 

Harrison 

1,287 

891 

Grand  Gulf 

457 

1,721 

STEAMBOAT    DISTANCES    ON    THE    OHIO    RIVER. 

BETWEEN    CAIRO    AND    PITTSBURGH. 
NORTH    BANK. 


Place. 


Cairo 

Caledonia 

Fort  Massac 

Belgrade 

Golconda ........ 

Cave  in  Rock. . . . 

Shawneetown .... 

Wabash  River.. . . 

Mount  Vernon. .  . 

Evansyille 

Rockport 

Troy 

Rome 

Fredonla 

Leavensworth. . . . 
Mauksport. ...... 

New  Albany 

leffersonville 

Paducah     

Tennessee  River. . 

Bmithland    

Cumberland  River 

Raleigh 

Carthage 

Henderson 

3reen  River 

Dwenboro 

HawesvlUe 

Flint  Island 

Brandenburg 

Salt  River 

Portland 

Louisville 

Westport 

Milton 

Kentucky  River . . 


Miles 
From 
Mouth 

MilcB  1 
From  ' 
Pitts- 
burgh 

0 

1,019 

13 

1,006 

39 

980 

42 

978 

84 

935 

112 

907 

136 

883 

141 

878 

161 

858 

198 

821 

-     243 

776 

262 

757 

293 

726 

328 

691 

333 

686 

351 

068 

391 

628 

395 

626 

Place. 


Utica 

Bethlehem 

Madison 

Vevay    

Rising  Sun 

Aurora 

Lawrenceburg . . . 
Miami  River. . . . 
Cincinnati    .... 

Columbia 

New  Richmond  , 
Mount  Pleasant. 

Moscow 

Neville 

Chilo 

Higginsport 

Ripley 

Aberdeen 


Miles 

MUea 

From 

From 

Pitts- 

Mouth 

burgh 

404 

615 

425 

594 

445 

574 

465 

554 

503 

516 

512 

507 

517 

502 

629 

490 

635 

484 

542 

477 

657 

462 

562 

457 

665 

454 

569 

450 

578 

441 

584 

435 

590 

429 

599 

420 

Place. 


Manchester 

Rome 

Rockville 

Sciota  River 

Portsmouth 

Hanging  Rock 

Burlington 

Gallipolis 

Pomeroy 

Troy 

Musldngum  River. 

Marietta 

Newport 

Bridgeport 

Warren 

Steuben  vilie 

Weils  vine 

Liverpool 


Miles 
From 
Mouth 


611 
r.25 
633 
648 
049 
675 
694 
738 
758 
808 
834 
835 
854 
922 
931 
945 
905 
969 


Milf-3 
From 
Pitts- 
burgh 


408 

394 

386 

371 

370 

344 

325 

281 

261 

211 

185 

184 

165 

97 

88 

74 

54 

50 


SOUTH    BANK. 


49 

970 

49 

970 

61 

958 

61 

958 

141 

878 

147 

872 

187 

832 

206 

813 

234 

785 

268 

751 

303 

716 

354 

665 

372 

647 

391 

628 

394 

625 

419 

600 

445 

574 

457 

662 

Ghent 

Warsaw 

Bellevue 

Petersburg 

Covington 

Licking  River.  . 

Newport 

Augusta 

Dover 

Charleston 

Maysville. ..... 

Concord , 

Vanceburg 

Greenupburg . . . , 

Big  Sandy , 

Catlettsburg 

Guyandot 

Kanawha  River. 


465 

554 

473 

546 

509 

613 

514 

505 

535 

484 

536 

483 

637 

482 

679 

440 

688 

431 

692 

427 

599 

420 

617 

402 

629 

390 

669 

350 

688 

331 

688 

331 

702 

317 

741 

278 

Point  Pleasant  .    . . 

Lctartsville 

Belleville 

Blennerhassett's  Isl 
Little  Kanawha  Rlv 

Parkersburg 

Vienna 

SlstersvlUe 

Lanesvllle 

Elizabeth 

Wheeling 

Martinsville..., . 

Wellsburg 

Georgetown 

Beaver 

Economy 

Middletown 

Pittsburgh 


742 
772 
804 
820 
821 
822 
829 
866 
897 
909 
922 
923 
938 
974 
987 
999 
1,007 
1.019 


277 

247 

215 

199 

198 

197 

190 

153 

122 

110 

97 

96 

81 

45 

32 

20 

12 

0 
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STEAMBOAT    DISTANCES    ON    THE    KiESSOURl. 

FROM   THE    MOUTH    OF   THAT   RIVER   TO   COUNCIL   BLUFFS. 


NoETH  Bank. 

Miles 
From 
Balize. 

Miles 
From 
Mouth 
of  Mo 

Miles 

From 

Council 

Bluffs 

South  Bank. 

Miles 
From 
Balize. 

Miles 
From 
Mouth 
of  Mo 

Miles 

From 

Council 

Bluffs. 

Kirp  Barrel  Island     

1,935 
1,923 
1,919 
1,868 

600 

688 
584 
533 

67 

79 

S3 

134 

Council  Bluffs 

2,002 
1,962 
1,950 
1,880 
1,843 
1,735 
.  1,728 
1,698 
1,686 
1,625 
1,525 
1,488 
1,472 
1,462 
1,411 
1,335 

067 
627 
615 
545 
508 
400 
393 
363 
351 
290 
190 
153 
137 
127 
76 
0 

0 

Upper  Ovea  JislaiwJ 

40 

Platte  River 

52 

Fair  Sun  Island^  ., .  •  * 

Little  Nemaha  River 

Big  Nemaha  River 

Weston 

122 

Nishnabotna  Rivc. 

159 

Wolf  Rlvpr       .    . .  - .  1. 

1,825 
1,809 
1,708 
1,683 
1,630 
1,575 
1,555 
1,525 
1,411 
1,403 
1,355 

490 

474 

373 

348 

295 

240 

220 

180 

76 

68 

20 

177 
193 
284 
319 
372 
427 
447 
•    487 
591 
599 
647 

267 

Nodaway  Hlver. , . , 

Fort  Leavenworth 

Kansas  Landing 

274 

Little  Platte  River 

T.ihprtv  T..(Lnrtiner    . 

304 

Independence 

316 

Richmond     ,  ■. » 

Lexington 

Boonville 

377 

277 

Chariton  Rivpr 

Marion 

404 

Franklin . .           

Jefferson  River 

430 

Oriswold            

Osage  River 

440 

Pincknev  

591 

St.  Cliarles 

Mouth  of  Missouri 

667 

Extent  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Western  waters,  including  the  rivers,  bayous,  etc.,  connected  with 
the  Mississippi  by  channels  navigable  for  steamers:    16,674  miles.     By  Col.  Long,  Top.  Eng.,  U.  S.  A. 

MISSISSIPPI   AND    BRANCHES.    BAYOUS,   ETC 


- 

Miles. 

Miles 

Miles. 

Miles- 

Missis.sippt  Prt^er 

St.  Croix 

St.  Peter's, . ; . . . . 
Chlppeway 

2,000 

80 

120 

70 

60 

180 

260 

110 

60 

250 

Illinois ■ 

Maremec 

Kaskaskia 

Big  Muddy 

Obion 

245 

60 

150 

5 

60 
195 

76 
300 
500 

60 

Sprmg 

Arkansas   (nav. 
high  water,  850) 

Canadian 

Neosho 

50 

600 

60 

60 

300 

300 

130 

80 

70 

Big  Black 

Bayou  de  Glace 

Do   Care 

Do   Rouge 

Do.  La  Fourche 
Do  Plaquemine 
Do.  Teche 

Grand  River  . . . 

Bayou  Sorrele 

Do.     Chien 

150 
90 

140 
40 
60 

Forked  Deer 

Big  Hatchee. . 

St.  Francis 

White 

Big  Black 

12 

Roclc 

Tallahatchee  . . . 

Yalabusha 

Big  Sunflower  .  . 
Little  Sunflower. . 

9G 

Iowa 

12 

Cedar 

12 

Des  Moin&S 

5 

MISSOURI    AND    BRANCHES. 


Missouri  Proper  (during  a  part  of  the  year) 

Yellow  Stone, , 

Platte  or  Nebrtiska 


Miles 


,800 

300 

40 


Kansas , 
Osage. . 
Grande 


Miles. 


1.50 

275 

90 


FAST    ATLANTIC    OCEAN    PASSAGES. 

New  York  Packet  Ships,  S8i,6:  Liverpool  to  New  York — Yorkshire,  March  4  to  March  25,  21d.; 
Ashburton,  Sept.  32  to  Oct.  16,  24d.;  Queen  of  the  West,  March  7  to  April  1,  25d.;  Oxford,  Aug.  2  to  Aug. 
29,  27d.;  RochesteiS  Aug.  11  to  Sept.  7,  27d.;  Yorkshire,  Nov.  2  to  Dec.  1,  29d.;  Queen  of  the  West,  Nov. 
7  to  Dec.  5,  28fl, 

Steamshtvs:  New  York  to  Queenstown — Sept.  15-20,  1909,  Mauretania,  of  the  Cunard  Line,  4d., 
13h.,  41m.;  Queenstown  to  New  York,  Sept.  11-15,  1910,  Mauretania,  4d.,  lOh.,  41m.;  New  York  to 
Southampton,  Nov.  23-29,  1897,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  5d  ,  17h  ,  Sm.; 
New  York  to  Havre,  Aug.  22-28,  France,  of  the  Compagnie  Gcnerale  TransaLlantique,  5d  ,  17h.;  New 
York  to  Cherbourg,  Jan.  4-10,  1900,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  5d  ,  16h.:  Cherbourg  to  New  York,  Aug. 
19-25,  1908.  Kronprlnz  Cecllie,  North  German  Hoyd  Line,  5d  ,  llh.,  9m.;  New  York  to  Plymoutli,  Sept. 
14-20,  1909,  Kroaprinz  Cecilie,  5d.,  7h.,  25m.;  New  York  to  Naples,  Jan.  20-28,  1904,  Deutschland,  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  7d.,  16h.,  44m.  ,   _,  ,„,„„,      „j      ,, 

Old  Ocean  Steamships:  Between  New  York  and  Queenstown,  east  or  west — 1856,  Persia,  9d.,  Ih., 
45m  ;  1866,  Scotia,  8d.,  2h.,  48m  ;  1869,  City  of  Brussels,  7d  ,  22h.,  ?,m.;  1873,  Baltic,  7d  ,  20h.,  9m.;  1875. 
City  of  Berlm,  7d..  15h.,  48m.;  1876,  Germanic,  7d.,  llh.,  37m  ;  1877,  Britannic,  7d.,  lOh  ,  53m.;  1880, 
Arizona,  7d.,  7h.,  23m.;  1882,  Alaska,  6d  ,  18h.,  37m.;  1884,  Oregon,  6d  ,  llh.,  9m  ;  18S4.  America,  6d., 
lOh  ;  1887.  Umbrla,  Od.,  4h.,  42m.;  1888,  Etruria,  6d.,  Ih.,  55m  ;  1891,  Majestic  5d.,  18h.,  8m.;  1891, 
Teutonic,  5d.,  161».,  31m.;  1892,  City  of  Paris,  5d  ,  14h.,  24m.;  1893,  Campania,  5d.,  12n.,  7m.;  1894,  Lucania, 
5d.,  7h.,  23m. 

The  faste."?t  day's  run  was  made  by  the  Mauretania  of  the  Cunard  Line,  January,  1911 — 676  knots, 
or  27.04  knots  per  hour.  „  „      , 

United  States  battleship  speed  record  made  by  the  Wyoming,  July  19,  1912.  On  the  twenty-nrst 
standardization  run  she  made  a  speed  of  22.045  knots.  The  torpedo  boat  destroyer  McDougal  broite  all 
mile  speed  records  for  her  type  in  standardization  trials  off  Rockland,  Me.,  in  May,  1914.  She  ploughed 
the  water  at  the  rate  of  32  07  knots  an  hour  on  her  fastest  mile.  The  average  of  her  five  full  speed  runs 
was  31.516  knots.  1905  record — Allan  Line's  turbine  steamer  Virginian  passed  Cape  Race  June  13,  11 
A.  M.,  inward  botmd,  having  left  Movllle  on  the  afternoon  of  June  9,  thus  crossing  in  less  than  lour  days. 
On  March  19,  1914,  the  freighter  Santa  Cruz  (oil  burner)  steamed  into  San  Francisco  from  New  York  via 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.    The  distance  is  approximately  13,000  miles  and  the  time  consumed  was  47d.,  4h. 


Great  Eastern. 

Length 692  ft. 

Breadth. ., , 80  ft. 

Displacement 27,000  tons. 

Paddle,  ScreXr  and  SaU:  Speed 13  to  14  knots. 


Vaterland. 

Length 950  ft. 

Breadth 100  ft. 

Displacement. .     65,000  tons. 

Quadruple  Screws 24  Isnots. 


Lighthouses  on  the  American  Coast. 
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LIGHTHOUSES    ON    THE    AMERICAN    COAST. 

(By  the  Lighthouse  Service,  Department  ol  Commerce.) 
Iltuminatiug  apparatus  consists  of  a  source  of  light  placed  in  an  optical  apparatus.  Usually,  for 
the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  light  and  directing  it  toward  the  horizon  or  in  horizontal  beams  to  sweep 
the  horizon,  there  is  an  arrangement  of  lenses,  prisms  and  reflectors  in  various  combinations.  The  lenses 
act  aa  refractors  of  the  light,  and  the  prisms  may  act  as  refractors  or  reflectors,  or  both.  The  system  of 
reflectors  is  named  catoptric;  of  refractors,  dioptric;  and  the  combination  of  the  two,  catadioptric.  To 
vary  the  characteristics  of  lights,  there  are  flashing  and  occulting  mechanisms  by  which  lens  panels  or  screens 
are  revolved,  or  the  light  is  periodically  obscured  by  shutters,  or,  in  the  case  of  gas  or  electric  lights,  the 
supply  of  gas  or  current  is  cut  off.  Lights  are  also  distinguished  by  the  number  of  lights.or  by  showing 
either  a  fixed  color  over  a  definite  area  or  a  colored  flash,  this  being  effected  by  the  use  of  colored  glass. 
The  soiu-ce  of  light  for  the  greater  number  of  liglits  is  a  special  form  of  kerosene-oil  wick  lamp,  but  in  recent 
years  other  more  powerful  lamps  and  llluminants  have  been  introduced.  The  oil-vapor  lamp,  burning 
vaporized  kerosene  oil  under  an  Incandescent  mantle,  gives  a  much  more  powerful  light.  OH  or  Pintsch 
gas  is  extensively  used,  particularly  for  lighted  buoys  Acetylene  gas  is  used  for  lighted  buoys  and  unat- 
tended lighted  beacons.  Electric  arc  liglits,  electric  incandescent  lights,  and  coal-gas  lights  are  used  in 
special  instances. 


Lights  Which  Do  Not 
Change  Color. 


Characteristic  Phases. 


Liglits  Which  Do  Change 
Color  (Showing  Alternately 
White  and  Red  in  Various 
Combinations). 


F.  =  Fixed 

Fl.  =  Flashing 

F.  Fl.  =  Fixed  and  flashing 


Gp.  Fl.  =  Group  flashing. 

Occ.  =  Occulting 

Gp.  Occ.  =  Group  occulting 


A  continuous  steady  light. .  

(a)  Showing  a  single  flash  at  regular  intervals 

lb)  A  steady  light  with  total  eclipses. 

A  fixed  light  varied  at  regular  intervals  by  one  or 
more  flashes,  usually  of  greater  brilliancy.  A 
flash  is  preceded  and  followed  by  a  diminution 
of  light  or  an  eclipse. 

Showing  at  regular  intervals  groups  of  flashes 

A  steady  light  suddenly  and  totally  eclipsed  at 

regular  intervals. 
A  steady  light  suddenly  and  totally  eclipsed  by  a 

group  of  two  or  more  eclipses. 


Alt.  =  Alternating, 

Alt.  Fl.  =  A  It  e  mating 

flashing 
Alt.     F.     Fl.  =  Alternating 

fixed  and  Hashing. 


Alt.  Gp.  Fl.  =  Alternat- 
ing group  flashing. 

Alt.  Occ.  =  Alternating 
occulting. 


V/  =  White;   R  =  Red;   G  =  Green. 

A  flash  is  always  shorter  than  the  duration  of  an  eclipse  An  occultation  is  shorter  than,  or  equal  to, 
the  duration  of  light.  Lights  are  characterized  as  flashing  or  occulting  solely  according  to  the  relative 
durations  ot  light  and  darkness,  and  without  reference  to  the  type  of  Illuminating  apparatus  employed  or 
relative  brilliancy.  In  approaching  a  light  of  varying  intensity,  such  as  fixed  varied  by  flashes,  or  alter- 
nating white  and' red,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  inferior  biightness  of  the  less  powerful  part  of 
the  !;:;ht.  The  first-named  light  may,  on  account  of  distance  or  haze,  show  flashes  only,  and  the  true  char- 
acteristic will  not  be  observed  until  the  observer  comes  within  the  range  of  the  fixed  light;  similarly  the 
second  named  may  show  as  occulting  white  until  the  observer  comes  within  the  range  of  the  red  light.  Also, 
where  there  are  two  fixed  lights,  one  white  and  one  red,  the  latter  may  be  obscured,  and  the  station  may 
appear  to  show  only  a  fixed  white  light.  At  short  distances  and  in  clear  weather  flashing  lights  may  show 
a  faint  continuous  light 
DISTANCES  OF  VISIBILITY  FOR  OBJECTS  OF  VARIOUS  PJLEVATIONS  ABOVE  LAKE  LEVEL. 


Height, 
IN  Feet 

Distance. 

in  Statute 

Miles. 

Height, 
IN  Feet 

Distance. 

in  Statute 

Miles 

Height, 
IN   Feet 

Distance, 

in  Statute 

Miles 

Height, 
in   Feet 

Distance. 

in  Statute 

Miles. 

Height,. 
IN  Feet. 

Distance, 

in  Statute 

Miles 

5 

2  96 

45 

8  87 

85 

12  20 

150 

16  20 

550 

31  02 

10 

4   18 

id 

9  35 

90 

12   55 

200 

18  71 

600 

32.40 

15 

5   12 

5:i 

9  81 

95 

12'  89 

250 

20  92 

650 

33  73 

20 

5  92 

60 

10  25 

100 

13  23 

300 

22  91 

700 

35  00 

25 

6   Gl 

6-5 

10  67 

110 

13  87 

350 

24  75 

800 

37  42 

30 

7  25 

70 

11  07 

120 

14  49 

400 

26  48 

900 

39.69 

35 

7  83 

75 

11   46 

130 

15  08 

450 

28  06 

1,000 

41  83 

40 

8.37 

80 

11.83 

140 

15.65 

500 

29.58 

Example  — Twin  River  Point  Light  seen  just  at  the  horizon,  what,  under  ordinary  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  its  distance  from  the  observ'er? 

Height  (according  to  Light  List),  110  feet;  distance  visible  (according  to  table),  13.87  statute  miles; 
add  distance  corresponding  lo  height  of  observer's  eye  above  lake  level,  15  feet  =  5.12  statute  miles;  distance 
of  light,  18.99  statute  n:\iles. 

Distances  corresponding  to  heights  not  included  in  the  table  may  be  found  approximately  by  the  for- 
mula D  =  M  sq  rt.  of  seven  times  tne  height,  in  feet,  of  the  object  above  lake  level,  and  D  =  the  correspond- 
ing distance  of  visibility,  in  statute  miles.  The  formula  is  based  on  the  mean  curvature  of  the  earth  and  is 
corrected  for  ordinary  atmospheric  refraction,  and  should  be  used  only  for  moderate  distances  and  eleva- 
tions. 

Candlcpowers  of  lights  are  slated  appioximateiy  in  English  candies,  but  the  intensity  of  the  light  aa 
Been  from  a  vessel  may  be  greatly  lessened  or  the  light  may  be  made  invisible  by  unfavorable  conditions 
due  to  fog,  haze,  rain,  or  smoke  AVhen  the  power  of  a  light  varies,  as  in  the  case  of  a  white  light  with  a 
red  sector,  or  a  fixed  light  varied  by  flashes,  the  candlepower  of  both  white  and  red,  or  fixed  light  and  flash, 
is  given.  The  candlcpowers  now  given  in  the  list  are  in  general  estimated,  and  are  subject  to  future  revision. 
In  many  cases  the  caudlepowers  now  stated  are  less  than  those  formerly  given,  due  to  ratings  based  on  actual 
measurements  and  not  to  any  reduction  in  the  intensities  of  the  lights. 

Light  sectors — In  some  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  white  lights  may  have  a  reddish  hue;  the  mariner, 
therefore,  should  not  trust  solely  to  color  where  there  are  sectors,  but  should  verify  the  position  by  taking 
a  bearing  of  the  light.  On  either  side  of  the  line  of  demarcation  between  white  and  red  there  is  always 
a  small  sector  of  uncertain  color;  in  flashing  lights  with  revolving  illuminating  apparatus  this  sector  increases 
with  the  width  of  the  flash  panels  and  is  therefore  usually  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  more  brilliant  flashing 
lights.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  edges  of  a  sector  of  visibility  cannot  be  cut  off  sharply,  and 
that  instead  ot  suddenly  disappearing  the  light  fades  gradually  away  after  th^  line  given  as  the  limit  of 
visibility  has  been  crossed,  and  that  the  fading  will  be  more  gradual  In  the  cases  of  flashing  lights,  aa  stated 
above.  When  a  light  is  cut  off  by  adjoining  land,  and  the  arc  of  visibility  is  given  In  the  Light  List  or  Chart, 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bearing  on  which  the  light  disappears  will,  in  many  cases,  vary  with  the 
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Light  Ships. 


LIGHTHOUSES  ON  THE  AMERICAN  COAST— Continued. 


distance  of  the  ship  observing  It.     When  the  light  is  cut  off  by  a  sloping  point  of  land  or  hill  the  light  will 
be  seen  over  a  wider  arc  by  a  ship  far  off  than  by  one  close  to.  '  . 

Fog  signals — Mariners  are  cautioned  that,  wliile  every  endeavor  will  be  made  to  start  fog  eignala 
as  soon  as  possible  after  signs  of  fog  have  been  observed,  they  should  not,  when  approaching  the  laiid  in  a 
iog,  rely  implicitly  upon  these  fog  signals,  but  should  always  use  the  lead,  which  in  most  cases  will  give  suf- 
ficient warning.  A  fog  often  creeps  imperceptibly  toward  the  land  and  a  vessel  may  have  been  in  it  some 
time  before  it  is  observed  at  a  lighthouse.  As  sound  is  conveyed  irregularly  through  the  atmosphere,  mar- 
Iners'are  strongly  cautioned  that  they  must  not  place  dependence  on  judging  their  distance  from  a  fog  signal 
by  the  i)ower  Of  the  soimd.  Under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  the  sound  may  be  lost  a  short 
distance  from  the  station,  as  there  may  be  silent  areas  or  zones,  or  the  sound  may  carry  much  farther  in 
one  direction  than  in  another,  and  these  conditions  may  vary  in  the  same  locality  within  short  intervals 
of  time 

FOG    DURATION    AVERAGES. 


Station. 


Petit  Manan,.Me 

Whitehead,  Me 

Libby  Islands,  Me 

Matinicus  Rocic,  Me 

Great  Duclt  Island,  Me. . 
West  Quoddy  Head,  Me. 

Moose  Peak,  Me 

Egg  Rock,  Me 

Point  Reyes,  Oa! 

Seguin,  Me 

Mount  Desert,  Me 

Little  River,  Me 

The  Cuckolds.  Me 

Swiftsure  Bnk.  Light  Ves., 
Calumet  Harbor,  III 


Wash 


Ave. 

Years 

Per 

Hours 
of  Fog 

of 

Cent 

Rec- 

ot 

PerYr 

ord. 

Fog 

1,691 

31 

19 

1,544 

31 

18 

1,536 

31 

17 

1,399 

31 

16 

1,384 

25 

16 

1,372 

31 

16 

1,356 

3 

15 

1,341 

11 

15 

1,337 

31 

15 

1,331 

31 

15 

1,304 

24 

15 

1,219 

10 

14 

1,208 

23 

14 

1,203 

9 

14 

1,196 

9 

14 

Station. 


Pollock  Rip  Slue  Lht.  Ves  ,  Mass 

Bonita  Point,  Cal 

Manana  Island,  Me 

Point  Arena,  Cal 

Blunts  Reef  Light  Vessel,  Cal .  . 
Gt.  Round  Shoal  Lht.  Ves.,  Mass 

Nash  Island,  Me 

Pollock  Rip  Light  Vessel,  Mass 

Point  Cabrillo,  Cal   

Humboldt,  Cal 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal 

Nantucket  Shoals  Lht.  Ves  ,  Mass 
San  Francisco  Light  Vessel,  Cal 
Gloucester  Breakwater,  Mass  . 


Ave. 

Years 

Hours 

of 

of  Fog 

Rec- 

PerYr. 

ord. 

1,175 

14 

1,143 

31 

1,116 

31 

1,076 

31 

1,085 

la 

1,0G4 

23 

1,063 

10 

1,061 

31 

1,045 

7 

1,037 

7 

1,027 

25 

1,005 

23 

1,004 

18 

1,002 

4 

Per 
Cent. 

of 
Fog. 


13 
13 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 


TYPICAL    CASES    OF    FOG    DURATION. 


Seguin 

Great  Round  Slioal  Light  Vessel. 

New  London  Harbor 

Delaware  Breakwater , . , . . 

Cape  Henry 

Martins  Industry  Light  Vessel... 
Egmont  Key • 


Hours 
of  Fog 

Year 

2,734 

1907 

1,727 

1907 

1,809 

1885 

912 

1887 

902 

1904 

320 

1898 

128 

1913 

Cubits  Gap 

Cleveland  Breal< water 

Thunder  Bay  Island 

Calumet  Harbor 

Scotch  Cap 

Swiftsure  Bank  Light  Vessel . 
San  Francisco  Light  Vessel. . 


Hours 
of  Fog. 


819 
1,224 
1,085 
2,269 
1,144 
1,770 
2,145 


Year. 


1907 
1915 
1909 
1913 
1915 
19 12 
1915 


A  study  of  the  number  of  hours  of  fog  and  thick  weather  that  are  to  be  observed  in  each  month  at 
selected  typical  stations  in  various  general  localities  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  haj  lieer  made  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Lighthouses. 

The  figures  indicate  the  following  general  facts-  Fog  is  most  prevalent  along  the  New  England  coast 
In  the  Summer  months,  and  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast  during  the  V^'inter  montlis.  On  the  Middle  Atlantic 
coast  fog  is  more  evenly  distributed,  the  minimum  amounts  occurring  during  the  late  Summer  and  early 
Autumn.  On  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  proper  the  distribution  of  fog  is  fairly  uniform  in  all 
portions  from  north  to  south,  the  minimum  amounts  being  observed  in  the  Spring  and  the  maximum  in  the 
late  Summer  and  early  Fall  resembling,  in  general,  the  same  seasonal  distribution  as  obtains  in  New  England. 

LIGHT    SHIPS. 

The  light  ships  mostly  mark  shoals,  and  have  small  candlepower  and  low  visibility,  comoared  with 
the  primary  coast  lights.  There  are  several  exceptions.  The  Ambrose  Channel  light  vessel,  in  13  fathoms, 
off  entrance  t^  New  York  Bay,  has  60,000  candlepower;  but  usually  the  candlepower  ranges  300-400. 
Following  is  a  list  of  these  craft,  with  their  location,  Islnd  of  light  and  depth  of  water  in  fathoms  (indicated 
by  final  figures) 


ATLANTIC  COAST. 
Maine — Portland,  occ   w  .  2  sec,  f.  r.,  25. 
Massachusetts — Boston,  f  w.,  18;  Pollock  Rip  Slue, 

{.  w..  f.  r..  7H:  Pollock  Rip,  2  f.  w.,  5)4:  Stone 

House  Shoal,  fl.  w.,  4J^;  Handkerchief,  fl.  w  ,  3 

sec,  Sii;  Great  Round  Shoal,  occ   w  ,  2  sec  ,  12; 

Nantucket  Shoals,  occ.  w.,  15  sec  ,  30;  Cross  Rip, 

11.  w.,  3  sec.  7;  Hedge  Fence,  2  f  w.,  9;  Vineyard 

Sound  (Sow  and  Pigs),  6  h.  w.,  3  sec;  Hen  and 

Chickens,  f   w.,  10 
Rhode  Island — Brenton  Reef,  2  f   w.,  14. 
Connecticut — Ram  Island  Reef,  f.  w.,  10;  Bartlett 

Reef,  10  occ  w.,  7  sec,  11;    Cornfield  Point,  occ. 

w.,  2  sec,  f.  r.    27. 
New  York — Fire  Island,  occ   w.,  30  sec  ,  16. 
New  Jersey — Ambrose  Channel,  occ.  w.,   15  sec  , 

13;  Scotland  Light,  occ.  w.,  6  sec,  t.  r.,   lOH; 

Northeast  End  5.  Fathom  Bank,  occ.  w.,  2  sec, 

14;  — Fathom  Bank,  2  f.  w.,  15  H. 
Delaware— Overfalls,  entrance  Delaware  Bay,  occ 

w.,  15  sec,  11;  Fenwick  Island  Shoal,  gp.,  1.  w., 

12  sec  ,  14. 
Virginia — Winter-quarter  Shoal,  gp.,  fl.  w.,  20  sec, 

12;  Cape  Charles,  occ  w.,  4  sec,  6M ;  Tail  of  Horse 

Shoe,  2  t.  w.,  6. 
North  Carolina — Diamond  Shoal,  2  occ  w  ,  30  sec, 

30;  Cape  Lookout  Shoals,  gp.,  f.  w.,  12  sec,  15; 

Frylng-Pan  Shoals,  gp.,  fl.  w.,  30  sec,  10. 


South  Carolina — Charleston,  gp.,  fl.  w.,  6  sec, 
6'A;  Martins  Industry,  f    w.,  f    r.,  8?!^. 

Georgia — Brunswick,  gp  ,  fl.  w.,   20  sec  ,  8M 
GULF. 

Louisiana — South  Pass,  Mississippi  River,  gp.,  fl. 
w.,  15  sec,  17. 

Texas — Heald  Bank,  2  f.  w.',  7. 
PACIFIC. 

California — San  Francisco,  fl    w.,  15  sec,  18. 

Oregon— Columbia  River,   2   f.   w.,   35. 

Washington — Umatilla  Reef,  2  f.  w  ,  25;  Swiftsure 
Bank  (Juan  de  Fuca  Strait),  f.  w.,  f.  r..  26 

British  Columbia — Sand  Heads,  entrance  Fraser 
River,  2  f.  w  ,  16. 

GREAT  LAKES. 
(Depth  of  water  is  in  feet.) 

Lake  Erie — North  side-Southeast  Shoal,  occ.  w., 
6  sec,  39. 

Detroit  River — Bar-  Point  Shoal,  Mich.,  1.  w.,  23. 

Lake  St.  Clair — Lake  St.  Clair,  f.  w.,  20. 

Lake  Huron — Lake  Huron  (south  end  of  lake), 
f.  w.,  20;  Poe  Reef,  Mackinac  Straits,  gp.,  fl.  w., 
10  sec,  30.  Martin  Reef,  north  end  of  lake,  1.  w.,  60. 

Lake   Michigan — Gray's   Reef,    Mackinac   Straits, 
f.  w.,  20;  North  Manitou  Shoal,  f.  w.,  21;      Mil- 
waukee, gp.,  occ.  w.,  15  sec,  50;   Lansing  Shoal, 
f.   r.,  33;    Eleven-Foot    Shoal,    north  end  Green. 
Bay,  t.  w.,  60;  Pishtigo  Reef,  Green  Bay,  t,  w..  72. ' 


Chief  Primary  Sea  Coast  Lights. 
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CHIEF 

(For  Panama  Canal  see  Index. 


CANALS    IN    THE    UNtTED 


See  also  separate  statistics  on  Sault  Ste 
and  Suez  Canals,  etc  ) 


STATES. 

Marie  Canals,  and  on  Panama 


Canals. 


Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  . 

Augusta   

Beaufort 

Black  River 

Black  Rock  Channel 

Brazos  River 

Caloosahatchee 

Cape  Cod  (ship  caual) 

Cayuga  and  Seaeca 

Champlaln       , 

Channel 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware    . 

Chesapeake  and  Olilo 

Colbert  Shoals    

Company 

Dalles-Ceillo 

Delaware  and  Rarltan 

Delaware  Division 

Erie 

Eathorvllle-Mlnlm  Creek.     . 

Fairfield 

Florida  Coast  Line 

Galveston  and  Brazos 

Harlem  River  (ship  caual)    . 

Hillsboro 

Illinois  and  Michigan 

Illinois  &  Mississippi  (Hennepin) 
Inland  Waterway  (Lewes  Canal) 

Lake  Drummond 

Lake  Landing 

Lake  Washlngton-Pii^et  Sound 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navls:;itlon  Co. 
Louisville  and  Portinn'l  .  .  . 
Mattamuskeet  Out  Fail.   . 

Miami  and  Erie 

Miami 

Morris 

Muscle  Shoals  and  Elk  R.  Slioals 

Korth  New  River 

N.  J.  Coastal  Inland  Waterway 

Ohio 

Oswego 

Pennsylvania 

Portage  Lake  and  Lake  Superior 
Port  Arthur  (ship  canal)   .      ;  . 

Sablne-Neches     

Salem 

Santa  Fe 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  (ship  canal) 


Schuylkill  Navigation  Co 

South  New  River 

Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lake  MIch'n 

St.  Clair  Flats 

St.  Lucie 

St.  Mai-ys  Falls 


Cost 


I,en'h 

Miles 


West  Palra  Reoeli  , 


$1,641. 
1,.500, 

502 
3,531, 
3,000, 

255 

425 

12,000, 

2,2.32, 

4,044, 

450. 

4,000, 

11,290 

2,350 

90 

4,800, 

4,888, 

2,433, 

52.540, 

174, 

50, 

3,500, 

340, 
2,700, 
1,302 
6,339 
7,320, 

356 
2,S00 
25, 
5,000 
4,455 
5,716 

600 
8,062 
1,765 
5,100, 
3,156, 

581 

450, 
4,69 
5.239 
7,731 
1,725 


363 
000 
078 
954 
000 
000 
000 
000 
632 
000 
000 
000 
327 
000 
000 
000 
749 
350 
800 
019 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
098 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
686 
000 
680 
,000 
000 
019 
501 
000 
204 
,526 
,7.50 
000 


1,081.000 


Depth 
Feat. 


70, 
4,000, 


000 
,000 


12,461,600 

702.400 

2S7.000 

1,180,000 

2,075,0l)0 

18,875,000 

474.988 


7 
20 
35 

3U 
32 
28 
8-13 
25 
81 
32 
14 
1S5 

8 
23 

8'A 
60 
60 
387 

5 

4H 
370 
38 

8 
50 
96 
75 
12 
22 

4 

103 

2)/2 

'7 

274 

79 
103 

16 

59 
114 

70 

38 
103 

25 
7 

16 
2 

10 
iH 

I  OS 
25' 

IM 

3 
25 

IH 

42  ■•■i 


12 
10 
10 

4 
22 

5 

6 

25-30 

12 

12 

5 

9 

e 

7 

4^ 

7 

7 

6 
12 

6 

5 

5 

5 
15 
6-8 

5 

7 

6 

9 

5 
36 

6 

9 

6 

6-8 

5 

5 

5-8 

6 

4 

12 

6 

20 

26 

26 

5-8 

5 

18 

6ii 

6-8 

20 

20 

8-12 
18M- 
24  H 
5-8 


Location. 


Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Albemarle  Sound,  N.  C. 

Savannah  River,  Ga  ,  to  Augusto.  Ga. 

Beaufort  Inlet,  N.  C  ,  to  Pamlico  Sound. 

Rome,  N.  Y..  to  Lyons  Fails,  N.  Y. 

Connects  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  River  at  Buffalo. 

Brazos  River  to  Matagorda  Bay.  Tex. 

Fort  Myers  to  Lake  Okeecliobee,  Fla. 

Connects  Buzzards  Bay  and  Barnstable  Bay 

Montezuma.  N.  Y.,  to  Cayuga  and  Scn^a  Lakes 

Whitehall.  N.  Y  ,  to  Watervllet.  N.  Y.t 

BeT.  Apaiachlcola  River  A-.  St.  Andrews  Bay,  Fla. 

Connects  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  to  WP.shlngton,  D.  C. 

Colbert  Slioals,  Tennessee  River,  Afa. 

Miss.  Rlv.  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Bayou  Black. 

Columbia  River.  Big  Eddy  to  Celllo  Falls,  Greg. 

New  Brun.swlok.  N.  J.,  to  Bordentov/n,  N.  J. 

Easton,  Pa  ,  to  Bristol,  Pa 

Albany.  N.  Y.,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WInyaw  Bay,  S.  C.  to  Santoe  River. 

Ai!iga.tor  River  to  Lake  Mattamuskect,  N.  C. 

Mayport,  Fla.,  to  Miami.  Fla. 

Oyster  Bay,  Tex.,  to  Brazos  River,  Tes. 

Connects  Hudson  River  and  Long  Island  Sound 

Deertield  to  Lake  Okeechobee,  Fla 

Chicago.  111.,  to  La  Salle.  111. 

Illinois  R,lver  to  Miss.  River,  near  Rock  I.,  Ill 

Rehoboth  Bay  to  Delaware  Bay.  Del. 

Connects  Chesapeake  Bay  with  Albemarle  Sound. 

Lake  Mattamuskect  to  Wysocking  Bay,  N.  C 

Connects  Lake  Washington  and  Pu^et  Sound.  *■ 

Coalport,  Pa.,  to  Eaatou,  Pa. 

At  Falls  of  Ohio  River,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hyde  County,  N.  C. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio,  to  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Lake  Okeechobee  to  Miami,  Fla. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to  Phiillpsburg,  N.  J. 

Big  Muscle  Shoals,  to  Elk  River  Shoals.  Tenn 

Lake  Okeechobee  to  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Cai-e  May  to  Bay  Head,  N.  J. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  Dresden,  Ohio. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  to  Syrac-  se,  N.  Y. 

Columbia,  Northumberland,  WllkeR-Barre.  Pa. 

From  Keweenaw  Bay  to  Lake  Superior. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  to  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Port  Arthur  Canal  to  mouth    Sabine  River,  Tex. 

Salem  River  to  Delaware  RIvsr. 

Waldo,  Fla.,  to  Melrose,  Fla. 

Connects  Lakes  Superior  and   Huron   at   St 

Mary's  River. 
Mill  Cieek,  Pa  ,  to  Phlladelphla.Pa. 
Ft.  Lauderdale  to  Lake  Okeechobee,  Fla. 
Between  Green  B.ay  and  Lake  Michigan. 
Canal  through  delta  at  mouth  of  St.  Clair  River. 
Stuart  to  Lake  Okeechobee,  Fla. 
At  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  in  the  St.  Marys 

River,  connecting  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron. 
Lake  Okeechobee,  Lake  Worth.  We=t  Palm  Be.'>oh. 


CANALS    IN    CANADA. 
(See  United  States  list  above  for  Sault  Ste.  M?.rie  Canals.) 


Chambly 

Cornwall . 
Lachlne . 
Rideau . . . 
Soulanges 
Trent. . . 


Welland  (ship  canal) 
Williamsburg 


5728,999 

7,242,804 

13,404,970 

5,531,332 

8,000,000 

13,611,000 

29.250,951 
10,490,184 


This     canal     overcomes     the     rapids     between 

Chambly  and  St.  .Johns. 
Cornwall  to  Dickinson's  Landing 
Montreal  to  Lachlne. 

Connects  River  Ottawa  with  Lake  Ontario. 
Cascade  P.)(nt  to  Coteau  Landing. 
Connects    Lake   Ontario  and   Lake    Huron   via 

Trent  River. 
Connects  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie. 
Alo!is  St.  Lawrence  River. 


SOME  FOREIGN   CANALS. 


Suez — Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas      

Cronetadt — Petrograd 

Manchester — Manchester  and  Liverpool 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  (Kiel  Canal) — Baltic  and  North  Seas 

Elbe  and  Trave 

Berlin-Stettin  (HohenzoUern  Canal)  .   .     .    .         

Marseilles — River  Rhone 

Odense — Denmark ■. .    ... 


Length. 

Miles 

103 

16 

35'.^ 

01 

41 
136 

60 
5 


35 
20  H 
28 
36 
10 
9.8 

'20 


Bottom 

Width, 

Feet. 


108     ■ 

120 

72 

72 
32-39 

82 


Estimated 
Cost 


$127,000,000 
10,000,000 
85,000,000 
40,000,000 
6,000.000 
12.500,000 
20.000.(i(;0 
1,321.000 
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Tonnage  Explained. 


WRECKS    AND    CASUALTIES    TO    AlVIERiCAN    VESSELS    AT    SEA    AND    ON 
TK^    COASTS    OF    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 


Yeae 
(Fiscal). 


1898.. 

1899.. 

1900. 

1901.. 

1902., 

1903 . , 

1904  , 
1905., 
l906., 
l907., 

1905  , 
1909  . 
l910., 
l911.. 
i912., 
l913., 

1914  , 

1915  , 

igio.. 

£917., 
l91S., 


Num- 

Wrecks 

ber 

Involv- 

of 

ing 

Ves- 

Tot-al 

eclB. 

Loss. 

212 

9e, 

220 

110 

191 

OS 

202 

60 

182 

75 

154 

56 

icr. 

60 

161 

58 

153 

48 

222 

84 

142 

48 

177 

48 

120 

47 

151 

38 

177 

52 

134 

47 

157 

56 

161 

55 

184 

03 

235 

105 

171 

107 

Cas'lties 
Involv'g 
Partial  & 
Unkiio'ii 
Damage. 


116 
110 
123 
142 
107 

98 
106 
103 
105 
138 

94 
129 

79 
113 
125 

87 
101 
106 
121 
130 

64 


Vessels 

Totally 

Lost 


Tons 
45,0.S9 
59,074 
38.497 
24,866 
40,421 
29,119 
20,127 
23,840 
32.317 
71,344 
32,743 
23,966 
19,329 
24,273 
22,275 
27,184 
39,224 
73.549 
52.707 
133,814 
157,174 


Vessels 
Damaged 


Tons. 

113,338 

133,597 

117,546 

2,30,823 

117,955 

117,145 

203,135 

191,441 

185,014 

227,238 

215,555 

249,221 

158,471 

233,243 

213,235 

236,13' 

210,097 

263,970 

279,608 

235,107 

135,706 


Losses  to 
Vessels. 


Dollars. 
6,932,325 
3,267,745 
1,889,280 
1,587,100 
1,925,710 
1,604,960 
1,411,239 
1,488,410 
1,598,440 
5,093,760 
1,851,980 
1,513,495 
1,322,980 
2,405,915 
1,274,855 
1,584,810 
2,014,350 
3,281,115 
4,902,335 
24,899,700 
43,374,110 


Losses  to 
Cargoes. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Crews. 

Dollars. 

Mo. 

No. 

858,830 

911 

3.515 

911,645 

1,642 

4,4.56 

552,890 

2,218 

3,125 

498,450 

2,857 

4,383 

752,050 

1,681 

2,743 

486,240 

772 

2,468 

357,170 

2,332 

3,128 

505,515 

2,045 

3,636 

548,185 

1,237 

3,537 

1,125,740 

1,738 

4,286 

467,380 

3,635 

4,119 

963,380 

1,787 

4,279 

406,745 

972 

2,617 

512,435 

2,635 

4,700 

381.420 

1,113 

3,566 

439,665 

4,839 

4,793 

406,305 

2,086 

4,559 

2,224,590 

1,879 

4,660 

1,858.065 

1,686 

4,894 

10,682,660 

580 

6,417 

18,268,545 

1,916 

4,387 

Lives 
Lost. 


629 
281 
125 
172 
191 
160 
176 
148 
259 
174 
135 
115 
124 
66 
75 
75 
87 
123 
273 
350 
176 


Exclusive  ot  lives  lost  on  vessels  suffering  no  material  damage. 
RECAPITULATION.  COVERING  DISASTERS  ON  AND  NEAR  THE  UNITED  STATES  COASTS, 
AND  ON  THE  RIVERS  AND  LAKES,  AS  WELL  AS  AT  SEA  AND  ON  COASTS 

OF    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 


Year 
(Fiscal)  . 


1898   

1899 

190.1     

1901 

1902   

1903   

1904 

1905.    .... 

1900 

1907      

1903   

1909 

1910 

1911    

1912 

1913... 

1914 

1915   

1911     

1917   

i918 


Num- 

Wrecks 

ber 

Involv- 

of 

ing 

Ve.1- 

Total 

eels. 

Lo-ss 

1.257 

405 

1,632 

559 

1.274 

360 

1,313 

S71 

1.355 

405 

1,204 

332 

1,182 

3.57 

1,209 

323 

1.326 

350 

1,670 

447 

1,341 

344 

1.415 

282 

1,493 

365 

1.227 

294 

1.417 

328 

1,266 

274 

1,210 

293 

1,088 

289 

1,140 

317 

1,072 

324 

976 

380 

Cas'lties 
Involv'g 
Partial  & 
Unkno'n 
Damage 


851 

1,073 

914 

91-2 
954 
872 

8: 

886 
976 

J  ,2?3 
997 

1,133 

1,128 
933 

1,119 
991 
917 
799 
823 
748 
596 


Vessels 

Totally 

Lost 


Tom. 
130,087 
186,823 
112,781 
104,570 
144.118 
110,311 
126.132 
118,936 
153,080 
185,642 
127,684 
122,150 
135,305 
101,365 
113,920 
91,188 
173,069 
151,968 
135,233 
197,119 
248,520 


Vessels 
Damaged 


Tons. 

646,978 

784,147 

818,693 

939,106 

877,687 

801,390 

879,870 

1,028.740 

1,255,825 

l,786,93r 

1,584,206 

1,609,940 

2,000.997 

1,475,688 

1,546,391 

1,063,623 

1,518,930 

1,276,125 

1,714,434 

1,523,307 

1.090,956 


Losses  to 
Vessels. 


Dollars 

11,091,260 

9,830,070 

8,182,985 

7,094,345 

8,823,920 

7,011,775 

7,628,8.55 

8,187,500 

10,089,010 

13,709,915 

9,555,825 

9,491,635 

11,058,840 

9,565,995 

8,213,375 

8,338,935 

11,437,330 

10,199,560 

12,671,040 

33,703,710 

57,728,110 


Losses  to 
Cargoes. 


Dollais. 
1,771,860 
2,782,535 
3,417.900 
2,147,675 
2,309,335 
1,722,210 
1.634,615 
2,263,795 
2,245,305 
3,062,110 
2,152,155 
3,330,825 
2,585,.580 
1 ,694,630 
1,941,010 
1,549,285 
2,509,405 
4,013,083 
3,668,995 
12,479.000 
22,557,940 


Pas^en- 
gery. 


No. 
13,503 
13,183 
11,436 
15,710 
14,477 
13,216 
14,966 
14,513 
13,053 
16,027 
17,502 
23,143 
15,464 
22,484 
15,972 
21,101 
14,533 
12.857 
14.080 
8,233 
6,911 


Crews. 


No. 

15.754 

19,331 

16,638 

17,635 

16,463 

15,790 

15,607 

17,377 

19,097 

23,147 

21,289 

23,596 

22,640 

21,668 

24,310 

23,077 

22,199 

20,220 

20,053 

21,418 

16,207 


Lives 
Lost. 


765 
755 
418 
452 
531 
376 

1,457 
267 
499 
624 
374 
403 
403 
262 
195 
283 
421 
277 

1,364 
490 
398 


E.\clu.sive  of  lives  lost  on  vessels  suffering  no  material,  damage 


TONPJACE    EXPLAINED. 

(By  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board.) 

Deadv/eigdt  Tonnage  expresses  the  number  of  tons  of  2,240  pounds  that  a  vessel  can  transport  of  cargo, 
stores,  and  bunker  fuel.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  number  of  tons  of  water  a  vessel  displaces  "light" 
and  the  number  of  tons  it  displaces  wuen  submeiged  to  the  "load  water  line."  Deadweight  tonnage  is 
used  iuterchangeably  with  deadweight  carrying  capacity.  A  vessel's  capacity  for  -weight  cargo  is  less  than 
Its  total  deadweiglit  tonnage. 

Carqo  Tonnage  is  either  "weight"  or  "measurement."  The  weight  ton  in  the  United  States  and  In 
British  couuti-ies  is  the  English  long  or  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  In  France  and  other  countries  having  the 
metric  system  a  weight  ton  is  2,204.6  pounds.  A  'measurement"  ton  is  usually  40  cubic  feet,  but  in  some 
instances  a  lai'ger  number  of  cubic  feet  is  taken  for  a  ton.  Most  ocean  package  freight  is  taken  at  weight  or 
measurement  (W|M),  sliip's  option. 

Gross  Tonnage  applies  to  vessels,  not  to  cargo.  It  Is  determined  by  dividing  by  100  the  contents. 
In  cubic  feet,  of  the  vessel's  closed-tn  spaces  A  vessel  ton  is  100  cubic  feet.  The  register  of  a  vessel  states 
both  gross  anid  net  tonnage. 

Net  Tonn'age  i.s  a  vessel's  gross  tonnage  minus  deductions  of  space  occupied  by  accommodations  for 
crew,  by  machinery  for  navis  ition.  by  the  engine  room  and  fuel.  A  vessel's  net  tonnage  expresses  the  space 
available  for  theaccommodati'>n  of  piissengers  and  the  stowage  of  cargo.  A  ton  of  cargo,  in  most  instances, 
occupies  less  than  100  cable  feet;  hence  the  vessel's  cargo  tonnage  may  exceed  its  net  tonnage,  and,  indeed, 
the  t.rinage  of  cargo  cairied  is  U'Sually  greater  than  the  gross  tonnage. 

Displacement  of  a  vessel  is  tlie  v/eight,  in  tons  of  2.240  pounds,  of  the  vessel  and  its  contents.     Dis- 
placement "li^jht"  Is  the  weight  of  the  vessel  without  stores,  bunker  fuel,  or  cargo.     Displacement  "loaded' 
Is  the  weight  of  the  ve.s.3el,  plus  car^o,  fuel,  and  stores. 

For  a  modern  freight  s£::a;ner  the  I'oUowiug  relative  tonnage  figures  would  ordinarily  be  approximately 
correct:  net  tonnage,  4,000;  gross  toanagc,  6,000;  deadweight  carrying  capacity,  10,000;  displacement 
loaded,  about  13,350. 


Commerce  Both  Ways  on  N.  Y.  State  VomoIs— 1878-1918.      231 

TONNAGE    MOVED    TOWARD    TIDEWATER    ON    N.   Y.  STATE    CANALS. 


Yeak. 


1879... 

1880... 

1881... 

1882... 

1883.   . 

1884... 

1885 

1886... 

1887   -, 

1888... 

1889 

1890   .. 

1891 

1892  .. 

1893  .. 

1894  .. 

1895  . 

1896  .. 
1897... 
1898... 

1899  .. 

1900  .. 

1901  . 
1902.. 
1903... 
1904... 

1905  . 

1906  . 
1907... 
1908... 
1909  .. 
1910... 
1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 
1915... 
1916... 
1917... 
1918... 


Forest  Products 


Erie. 


682,670 

836,105 

903,080 

936,525 

670,556 

667,596 

624,200 

764,322 

743,496 

694,972 

608,891 

621,273 

497,384 

503,562 

404,251 

418,948 

249,760 

347,754 

353,429 

336,538 

318,866 

252.629 

259,762 

236,331 

194,503 

159,019 

177,740 

173.307 

125,944 

73,032 

75,540 

71,374 

65.986 

56,314 

51,914 

23,097 

16.948 

6,429 

17.020 

12.677 


Cham- 
plain 


361.300 
366,102 
464,858 
461,291 
507,577 
429,854 
491,119 
436,986 
462,783 
379,307 
406,956 
316.729 
319.844 
388,058 
404,251 
257,207 
230,043 
217,299 
240,204 
191,294 
231,831 
165,113 
123,060 

99,911 
101,922 

94.506 
150,777 
146,870 
106.681 

82.475 
122,127 
129.433 
125.663 
165.854 
114.891 

88,458 
122.432 
155.944 
164,744 
177.257 


Agriculture. 


Erie. 


1,692,385 

2,084,096 

1,137,107 

985,535 

1,189,963 

1,038.679 

874.692 

1,365,554 

1,387,018 

956,999 

968,671 

865,054 

967,267 

843,515 

1,362,670 

1,177,658 

420,192 

928,423 

604,929 

540.272 

433,916 

324,089 

388,864 

354,368 

369,770 

272,340 

284,953 

349,880 

316,075 

250,083 

254,479 

280.780 

194.586 

96.961 

125.774 

120.827 

81,646 

46,500 

18,351 

81.621 


Cliam- 
plain 


18,154 

6,187 

28,240 

38,783 

27,615 

15,365 

22,138 

34,758 

25,148 

15,747 

7,889 

9,582 

13,345 

13,326 

1,362,676 

12,277 

17,345 

•23,360 

9,471 

11,782 

6,729 

36,399 

40,492 

52,913 

47.648 

20,416 

17,220 

24,542 

13,632 

5,842 

14,552 

20,866 

32,582 

14,095 

7,008 

1,337 

1,249 

1,525 

8,480 

^    8.651 


Manufactures 


Erie 

29,336 
35,667 
47,722 
50,232 
42,702 
46,711 
49,553 
42,374 
43,749 
01,377 
61,570 
50,814 
44,874 
64,522 
34,510 
57,767 
89,542 
76,378 
99,925 
93,621 
104,037 
103,755 
74,789 
88,804 
110,964 
119,837 
115,878 
108,880 
65,680 
80,984 
113,610 
103.448 
99,528 
89,069 
64,557 
67,490 
90,319 
60,482 
27,501 
60.781 


Chain- 
plain. 

17,592 

3,730 

5,291 

11,644 

5,208 

10,188 

12,153 

8,331 

8,817 

11,050 

13,680 

13,284 

6,668 

7,211 

34,510 

879 

2,650 

3,648 

1,064 

844 

22,242 

168 

1,014 

■  ■  168 

■"179 


240 

336 

i52 

'280 

73 


Merchandise 


Erie 


12,586 

16,571 

9,50S 

18,730 

20,677 

32,815 

31,101 

45,393 

10,313 

16,02.'-) 

11,105 

17,25B 

45,708 

46,675 

23,978 

79,158 

14,829 

22,057 

8,729 

9,586 

5,653 

2,292 

783 

298 

222 

906 

2,538 

1,227 

715 

720 

1,436 

640 

68 

1,934 

2,571 

927 

4,016 

155 

4,64 

15.175 


Cham- 
plain 


2,713 

13,993 

5,948 

5,424 

7,141 

12,723 

17,178 

20,599 

10,397 

4,339 

5,323 

503,577 

8,216 

17,332 

23,978 

21,272 

2-5,483 

12,245 

18,846 

17,653 

12,118 

12.896 

10,474 

9,403 

7,395 

3,.344 

3,908 

5,326 

4,642 

4,160 

9,064 

8,576 

4,039 

2,999 

5,007 

3,398 

5,200 

3,245 

6,578 

1,211 


All  Other  and  Totals. 


Erie 


Cham- 
plain. 


546.002 
226,358 
193,302 
102,440 
006,886 
914,192 
701,834 
348,083 
292,312 
,850.621 
845,100 
693,128 
,689,069 
,619,437 
940,783 
891,454 
970,892 
,539,034 
,270,775 
,210,956 
099,872 
889,285 
931,3.52 
868,513 
836,773 
691.602 
763.345 
765.140 
679,330 
673,000 
559,368 
540.609 
453,315 
300,683 
274,793 
235,389 
220.589 
154.181 
96,350 
190,850 


740,174 
841,044 
872,537 
955,712 
884,390 
716,998 
791,541 
867,099 
86(5,611 
734,400 
778,736 

1,182,364 
597,786: 
672,131 

1,940,783 
365.411 
437,571 
477,052 
455,590 
333,617 
514,632 
403,384 
323,051 
334,571 
321,766 
247.089 
306.998 
305.932 
190.291 
182,920 
234,639 
220,651 
204,941 
217,933 
224,566 
150,307 
182,971 
243,326 
215,963 
243,769 


Both 
Canalc. 


286,176 
067,402 
065,839 
068,1.52 
892.176 
631,190 
715,219 
,215,177 
,158,623 
,584,661 
,623,836 
,024,765 
,286,855 
,291,568 
,565,845 
,256,895 
603,745 
073,078 
,878,218 
544,573 
665,217 
292,669 
254,403 
203,084 
158,530 
938,691 
070,343 
,071.072 
869,621 
855,920 
794,007 
761,260 
658,256 
518,616 
499,359 
385,696 
403.560 
397.507 
312,313 
434,619 


COMMERCE    BOTH    WAYS    ON    W.  Y.  STATE    CANALS. 


Year 


1879...  . 
1880...  . 
1881...  . 
1882...  . 
1883...  . 
1884...  . 
1885 . . . 
1886...  . 
1887 . . . 
1888...  . 
1889...  . 
1890...  . 
1891..-.. 

1892 

1893...   , 

1894 

1895    ... 
1896.    . 
1897 .... 
1898... 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903.... 

1904 

1905 

1906 .. . 
1907 .... 
1908 .... 
1909.... 
1910.... 
1911.... 
1912.... 
1913.... 
1914.... 
1915 .... 
1916.... 
1917 . . . 
1918 


Forest  Products 


Tons. 

1.368,849 

1.566,764 

1,653,543 

1,771,743 

1,828,643 

1,671,706 

1,595,632 

1,523,496 

1,529,809 

1,389,728 

1,567,311 

1,397,862 

1,206,986 

1,249,381 

1,030,604 

872,601 

974,870 

852,467 

896,971 

820,668 

838,449 

726,984 

839,191 

805,067 

690,161 

738,793 

851,098 

854,610 

747,736 

565,443 

647,739 

654,094 

656,500 

584,964 

517,761 

377,127 

366,618 

350,047 

378,781 

?92.720 


Dollars . 

12,053,499 

14,351,622 

18,399.932 

30,285,512 

18,038,056 

27,588,279 

17.302,703 

16,471,406 

15,568,667 

14,899,643 

17,012,190 

21,887,680 

17,923,469 

18,571,608 

14,421,877 

12,006,519 

14,504.441 

11,838,186 

11,780,233 

11,489,502 

14,312,288 

9.161,366 

10,697,001 

9,546,375 

9,726,311 

9,255,116 

11,640,382 

12,639,416 

11,032,348 

7,905,428 

9,027,781 

9,373,099 

9,471,169 

8,917,887 

8,528,883 

5,931,884 

5,366,707 

5,694.704 

8,096,613 

7,521,659 


Agriculture 


Tons. 

1,850,347,, 

2,408,3.58" 

1,171,400 

1,173,257 

1,391,581 

1,264,237 

1,108,711 

1,537,331 

1,590,509 

1,177,587 

1,330,231 

1,201,916 

1,173,192 

1,033,831 

I,5U,146 

1,412,142 

641,009 

1,136,663 

1 89,783 

707,855 

620,908 

511,518 

558,135 

572,676 

597,047 

437,969 

436,9'- 

648,713 

606,159 

449,846 

447,217 

492,536 

355,301 

196,014 

256  632 

217,397 

218,300 

142,315 

45,519 

109,784 


Manufactures 


Dollars 
56,826,653 
68,994,218 
43,440,343 
43,766.687 
39,727,973 
37,335,779 
.31,404,325 
41.191,562 
42,729,684 
3,546,141 
30,014,906 
31,928,371 
38,566,171 
35,127,543 
50,483,054 
35,849,109 
17,185,539 
27,268,642 
16,722,091 
15,005,458 
13,428,551 
11,051,632 
15,036,832 
15,546,609 
15,812,570 
13,791,790 
13,875,972 
17,743,782 
22,069,011 
15,641,072 
13,902,062 
15,068,375 
12,874,402 
6,491,416 
8,436,134 
7,352,586 
7,618,495 
6,702,741 
2,742.683 
8,457,531 


Tons. 

255,303 
278,114 
2.50,961 
187,535 
242,649 
205,013 
194,714 
165,760 
212,216 
153,905 
161,074 
139.310 
109,387 
125,781 
66,892 
87,241 
133,911 
152,322 
152,388 
175,632 
159,413 
143,784 
129,857 
131,755 
130,406 
129,665 
132,438 
170,584 
96,916 
106,371 
163,871 
145,419 
137,463 
119,512 
90,799 
83,.5n4 
107,058 
65,949 
27,658 
76,386 


Dollars . 
37,173,222 
14,236,227 
11,863,021 
4,673,440 
3,426.474 
3,125,433 
2,827,280 
3,310,422 
4,808,178 
3,307,881 
5,908,500 
1,879,276 
1,147,639 
1,491,611 
853,407 
933,886 
2,489,514 
2,494,727 
1,932,216 
1,369,262 
1,555,810 
2,073,468 
1,773, 1?3 
1,637,462 
1,835,315 
1,515,628 
1,589,118 
1,903,347 
1,146,417 
1,403,612 
2,665,622 
2,161,199 
1,806,938 
1,599,552 
1,640,298 
1,056,509 
1,372,542 
1,551,673 
541,350 
7.130.917 


Merchandise 


Tons. 
237,071 
355,165 
325,775 
283,174 
310,844 
300,480 
220,237 
39?,249 
378,731 
206,437 
262,818 
769,672 
250,083 
292,468 
216,013 
352,741 
251,537 
270,603 
250,872 
220,107 
260,063 
250,436 
230,615 
207,972 
241,564 
200,472 
172,665 
202,285 
169,258 
166,061 
194,273 
215,446 
166,419 
152,982 
135)880 
93.095 
138,549 
101,543 
84,687 
47,582 


Dollars. 
144,653,500 
109,870.264 
75.331,308 
61,769,417 
68,281,320 
78,864,806 
58,213,252 
03,749,354 
82,161,364 
56,913,813 
80,590,288 
73,958,2 
47,008,795 
00  701,7' 
75,474,705 
78,405,074 
38,648,131 
3/,512,064 
42,299,-589 
36,386,33' 
40,752,834 
42,819,110 
37,467,681 
34,857,640 
34,613,801 
27,305,160 
19,292,625 
23,531,901 
19,9,57.034 
19,415,235 
22,405,.574 
25,132,370 
17,044,496 
15,007.394 
12.867,860 
9,463,737 
12,516,580 
10,418,301 
10,145,197 
9,442,523 


All  Other  &  Tot.alB 


Tons. 
5,362,372 
6,457,656 
5,179,192 
5,467,423 
5,664,0.56 
5,009,488 
4,731,784 
5,293,982 
5.553,805 
4,942,948 
5,370,369 
5,246,102 
4,563,472 
4,281,995 
4,331,963 
3,882.560 
3.500,314 
3.714,894 
3,617,804 
3,360,063 
3,686,051 
3,345,941 
3,420,613 
3,274,610 
3,615,385 
3,138,547 
3,226,896 
3.540,907 
3,407,914 
3,051,877 
3,116,536 
3,073,412 
3,097,068 
2,606,116 
2,602.035 
2,080,850 
1,858.114 
1,625,050 
1,297,225 
1,159.270 


The  canals  were  made  free  In  1882. 


Dollars. 

285.280,726 

247,844,790 

162,153,565 

147,918,907 

147,861,223 

162,097,069 

119,536,189 

180,061,846 

159,245,977 

123,524,735 

154,584,222 

145,761,086 

116,269,343 

167,596,948 

154,831,094 

141,179,560 

97,453,021 

130,089,578 

96,063,338 

88,122,354 

92,786,712 

84,123,772 

83,478,!-80 

81,708,453 

77,713,325 

66,381,817 

57,918,586 

66,501,417 

63,903,970 

54,511,509 

59,081,^/2 

59,042,178 

49,577,629 

38,444,617 

36,865,451 

28,277,991 

50,610,670 

27.513,525 

24,757,077 

935,212,459 


232     Date  of  Opening  and  Closing  of  Erie  Canal  Since  18S4- 

DATE    OF    OPENING    OF    LAKE    ERIE,    AT    BUFFALO,    SINCE    1827. 


April  21, 
April  1, 
May  10, 
May  5, 
May  8, 
April  27. 
April  23, 
April  6, 
May  3, 
April  27. 
May  16, 
Mar.  31, 
April  11, 
April  27, 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

183 

183R 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 


14, 
7, 
6, 

14. 
3, 


AprU 
Mar. 
May 
Mar, 
April 
April  11. 
April  23. 
April  9, 
Mar.  25, 
Mar.  25, 
April  2, 
April  20, 
SprU  14. 


1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1840 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 


April  29, 
April  21, 
May  2, 
AprU  27, 
April  15, 
April  7, 
AprU  17, 
AprU  13, 
AprU  15. 
April  3, 
AprU  13, 
April  26, 
AprU  28, 


1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 


AprU  21, 

AprU  19, 

May  1, 

AprU  16, 

April  1, 

May  6, 

AprU  29, 

AprU  18, 

May  12, 

May  4, 

April  17, 

Mar.  24, 

AprU  24, 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Mar.  19, 
May  1, 
Mar.  26, 
May  4, 
April  25, 
May  2, 
April  26, 
April  17, 
April  10, 
AprU  10, 
Mar.  31, 
April  13, 
April  14, 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


AprU  15, 
AprU  28, 
AprU  4, 
AprU  19, 
AprU  6, 
Mar.  25, 
AprU  27, 
April  22, 
April  20, 
AprU  9, 
AprU  6, 
May  10, 
April  22. 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


April 
AprU 
AprU 
AprU 
AprU 
April 
April 
AprU 
April 
AprU 
April 
AprU 
AprU 
Mar. 


15,  1908 

6,  1907 

25,  1908 

22.  1909 

15,  1910 

15,  1911 

28.  1912 

13,  1913 

14.,  1914 

15,  1916 

16,  1916 
12,  1917 
iB0  1918 
20;  1919 


DATE    OF    OPENING    AND    CLOSING    OF    HUDSON    RIVER    SINCE    1824. 


River  Open. 

River  Closed 

Days 
Open. 

River  Open 

River  Closed. 

Days 
Open. 

River  Open. 

River  Closed. 

Days 
Open. 

Mar.  3, 

1824 

Jan,  5, 

1825 

309 

Apr.  11, 

1856 

Dec.  14, 

1856 

248 

Apr.  8, 

1888 

Dec. 

14, 

1888 

251 

Mar.  6, 

1 8^5 

Dec.  13, 

1 S25 

283 

Feb.  27, 

1857 

Dec.  27, 

18.57 

303 

Mar.  19, 

1889 

Notrclosed. . . 

286 

Feb. -25, 

18^6 

Dec.  13, 

1 826 

302 

Mar.  20, 

185K 

Dec.  17, 

18,58 

273 

Not  closed . . . 

Dec. 

3, 

1890 

337 

Mar.  20, 

18^7 

Npv.  25, 

1827 

251 

Mar.  13, 

1859 

Dec.  10, 

1859 

273 

Mar.  22, 

1891 

Dec. 

24, 

1891 

277 

Feb.  8, 

1828 

DOC.  23, 

1828 

220 

Mar.  6, 

1860 

Dec.  14, 

1860 

283 

Apr.  1, 

1892 

Dec. 

22, 

1892 

266 

Apr.  1, 

1829 

Jan.  14, 

1 830 

286 

Mar.  5, 

1861 

Dec.  23, 

1861 

294 

Apr.  1, 

1893 

Dec. 

6, 

1893 

250 

Mar.  1.5, 

1830 

Dec.  25, 

1 830 

283 

Apr.  4, 

1862 

Dec.  19, 

1862 

259 

Mar.  18. 

1894 

Dec. 

24. 

1894 

282 

Mar.  15, 

1831 

Deo.  6. 

1831 

262 

Apr.  3, 

1863 

Dec.  11, 

1863 

252 

Apr.  2, 

1895 

Dec. 

9. 

1895 

252 

Mar.  25, 

1S.T2 

Dec.  21, 

1832 

289 

Mar.  11, 

1864 

Dec.  12, 

1864 

277 

Apr.  17, 

1896 

Dec. 

10. 

1896 

246 

Mar.  21, 

1833 

Dec.  13, 

1833 

277 

Mar.  22. 

1865 

Dec.  16, 

1865 

270 

Apr.  29, 

1897 

Dec. 

7, 

1897 

223 

Feb.  25, 

1884- 

Dec.  15, 

1834 

291 

Mar.  20, 

1866 

Dec.  15. 

1866 

270 

Mar.  14, 

1898 

Dec. 

12. 

1898 

274 

Mar.  25, 

1835 

Nov.  20, 

1 835 

208 

Mar.  26, 

1867 

Dec.  8. 

1867 

257 

Mar.  29, 

1899 

Dec. 

28, 

1999 

275 

Apr.  4, 

1836 

Deo.  7, 

1836 

244 

Mar.  24, 

1868 

Dec.  5. 

1868 

252 

Apr.  9, 

1900 

Deo. 

11. 

1900 

246 

Mar.  27, 

1837 

Dee.  14, 

1837 

261 

Apr.  5, 

1869 

Dec.  9. 

1869 

248 

Mar.  28, 

1901 

Dec. 

1, 

1901 

243 

Mar.  19, 

18.38 

Nov.  25, 

1 838 

257 

Mar.  31, 

1870 

Dec.  17, 

1870 

261 

Mar.  17, 

1902 

Dec. 

8, 

1902 

266 

Mar.  25, 

1839 

Nov.  18, 

1839 

286 

Mar.  12, 

1871 

Nov.  29, 

1871 

263 

Mar.  14, 

1903 

Dec. 

2. 

1903 

263 

Feb.  25. 

1840 

Nov.  5, 

1840. 

285 

Apr.  7, 

1872 

Dec.  9, 

1872 

247 

Apr.  4, 

1904 

Deo. 

4, 

1904 

244 

Mar.  24, 

1841 

Nov.  19, 

1841 

286 

Apr.  16, 

1873 

Nov.  22, 

1873 

221 

Apr.  3, 

1905 

Dec. 

15, 

1905 

257 

Feb.  4, 

1842 

Nov,  28, 

1842 

308 

Mar.  19, 

1874 

Dec.  12, 

1874 

269 

Mar.  22, 

1906 

Dec. 

6. 

1906 

260 

Apr.  13, 

1843 

Dec*  10, 

1843 

242 

Apr.  13, 

1875 

Nov.  29, 

1875 

229 

Mar.  29, 

1907 

Dec. 

6. 

1907 

253 

Mar.  18, 

1844 

Dec.  17, 

1844 

278 

Apr.  1, 

1876 

Dec.  2, 

1876 

245 

Mar.  23, 

1908 

Dec. 

18, 

1908 

271 

Feb.  24, 

1845 

Dec.  3, 

1845 

283 

Mar.  30, 

1877 

Deo.  31, 

1877 

277 

Mar.  15, 

1909 

Dec. 

22, 

1909 

283 

Mar.  18, 

1846 

Deo.  14, 

1846 

275 

Mar.  14, 

1878 

Dec.  20, 

1878 

282 

Mar.  17, 

1910 

Dec. 

9, 

1910 

278 

Apr.  7, 

1847 

Dec.  25. 

1847 

263 

Apr.  4, 

1879 

Dec.  20, 

1879 

261 

Mar.  22, 

1911 

Jan. 

3, 

1912 

288 

Mar.  22, 

18^8 

Deo.  27, 

1848 

292 

Mar.  5, 

1880 

Nov.  25, 

1880 

265 

Mar  26, 

1912 

Feb. 

6, 

1913 

318 

Mar.  19, 

1849 

Dec.  26, 

1849 

286 

Mar.  21, 

1881 

Jan.  2, 

1882 

287 

Mar.  17, 

1913 

Dec. 

29, 

1913 

287 

Mar.  10, 

1850 

Dec.  17, 

18.S0 

282 

Mar.  8, 

1882 

Dec.  4, 

1882 

272 

Mar.  31, 

1914 

Dec. 

22, 

1914 

267 

Feb.  25, 

1851 

Dec.  14, 

1851 

293 

Mar.  29, 

1883 

Dec.  15, 

1883 

261 

Mar.  18, 

1915 

Dec. 

20, 

1915 

278 

Mar.  28, 

1852 

Dec.  23, 

1 852 

270 

Mar.  25, 

1884 

Dec.  19, 

1884 

269 

Apr.  3, 

1916 

Dec. 

17, 

1916 

259 

Mar.  23, 

1853 

Deo.  21. 

1853 

274 

Apr.  7, 

1885 

Dec.  13, 

1885 

250 

Mar.  28, 

1917 

Deo. 

.9, 

1917 

276 

Mar.  17, 

1854 

Deo.  8. 

18,54 

266 

Mar.  30, 

1886 

Deo.  3, 

1886 

*248 

Apr.  1, 

1918 

Dec. 

19, 

1918 

262 

Mar.  27, 

1855  Dec.  20, 

1855 

-268 

Apr.  9, 

1887 

Dec.  20, 

1887 

256 

Apr.  1, 

1919  .... 

DATE    OF    OPENING    AND    CLOSING    OF    ERIE    CANAL    SINCE    1824. 


Canal  Open.  Canal  Closed. 


Apr.  30, 
Apr.  12, 
Apr.  20. 
Apr.  22. 
Mar.  27, 
May  2, 
Apr.  20. 
Apr.  16, 
Apr  25, 
Apr.  19, 
Apr.  17, 
Apr.  15, 
Apr.  25, 
Apr.  20, 
Apr.  12. 
Apr.  20, 
Apr.  20, 
Apr.  24, 
Apr.  20, 
May  1, 
Apr.  18, 
Apr.  15, 
Apr.  16. 
May  1, 
May  1, 
May  1, 
Apr.  22, 
Apr.  15. 
Apr.  20, 
Apr.  20. 
May  1, 
May    1, 


1824 

182, 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 


Days 
Open 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec, 

Deo. 

Dec. 

Deo 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

NOV. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Deo- 


4,  1824 

5,  1825 
18,  1826 
18,  1827 

20,  1828 
17,  1829 
17.  1830 

1,  1831 

21,  1832 
12,  1833 
12,  1834 
30,  1835 
26,  1836 

9,  1837 

25,  1838 
16,  1839 

9.  1840 
30,  1841 

28,  1842 
30,  1843 

26.  1844 

29,  1845 
25,  1846 

30,  1847 
9,  1848 
5,  1849 

11,  1850 
5,  1851 

16,  1852 

20,  1853 
3,  1854 

10,  1855 


219 
238 
243 
241 
269 
230 
242 
230 
241 
238 
240 
230 
216 
234 
228 
241 
228 
221 
222 
214 
222 
228 
224 
214 
223 
£19 
234 
235 
239 
245 
217 
224 


Canal  Open  Canal  Closed  o^gn^  Canal  Open.  Canal  Closed.  q^J^ 


May  5, 
May  6, 
Apr.  28 
Apr.  15 
Apr.  25 
May  1 
May  1 
May  1 
Apr.  30 
May  1 
May  1 
May  6 
May  4 
May  6 
May  10 
Apr.  24 
May  13 
May  15 
May  5 
May  18. 
May  4, 
May  8 
Apr.  15 
May  8, 
Apr.  16, 
May  12 
Apr.  11 
May  7 
May  6 
May  11 
May  1 
May  7 


1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1882 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Deo. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Deo. 

Deo. 

Deo. 

Deo. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Deo. 

Dec. 


1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


214 
223 
225 
242 
232 
224 
224 
223 
223 
226 
226 
229 
217 
218 
213 
220 
202 
,  295 
215 
197 
211 
214 
237 
212 
220 
211 
241 
208 
209 
205 
214 
208 


May  10 
May  1 
Apr.  28 
May  5, 
May 
May 
May 
May  _ 
May  1 
May  8 
May  7 
Apr.  26 
Apr.  25 
May  7 
Apr.  24 
May  2 
May  5 
May  4 
May  2 
May  1 
May  5 
May  15 
May  15, 
May  15 
May  15 
June  13, 
May*15 
May  15, 
May  15 
MaylS 
May  15 
May  15 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Dec.  3 
Nov.  30 
Nov.  30 
Dec.  5, 
Dec.  5, 
Nov.  30 
Nov.  30, 
Dee.  5 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  1 
Deo.  10 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  1 
Nov.  30: 
Dec.  4 
Nov.  28; 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  10 
Nov.  30, 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  15, 
Nov.  15, 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  1 
Nov.  30, 
Nov.  30, 
Nov.  15, 
Dec.  12, 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


207 
214 
216 
215 
219 
212 
214 
216 
214 
208 
218 
219 
220 
207 
224 
210 
205 
209 
211 
224 
210 
185 
185 
185 
185 
172 
201 
200 
200 
184 
212 


•  •Western  Dlvlalon  of  the  canal  opened  May  25,  1914. 


The  New  York  State  Canal  System. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  CANAL  SYSTEM. 

(Communicated  by  Edward  S.  Walsh,  New  York  State  Superintendent  of  Public  yvorlje.) 

The  route  ol  the  Improved  Erie  Canal,  commonly  known  as  the  Erie  Barge  Canal,  was  placed  in  com- 
mission Jor  the  entire  distance  between  Troy  and  Buffalo  on  May  15,  1918.  The  Champlaln  Barge  Canal. 
from  Troy  to  Whitehall,  was  completed  May  15,  1916.  The  Oswego  Barge  Canal,  connecting  with  Lake 
Ontario  at  Oswego,  and  the  Improvement  ol  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  branches  connecting  those  lakes,  also 
bave  been  completed  .... 

In  May,  1918,  the  movement  of  freight  on  the  Erie  Canal  was  put  under  the  control  ol  the  National 
Government,  through  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration. 

The  moneys  expended  up  to  July  1,  1918,  for  canal  improvemfent  under  recent  bond  issues  are  as  follows: 
Erie,  Champlaln,  and  Oswego  Canals,  under  bond  issue  of  1903  and  1915,  8126,183,996.  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  Canal  Improvement,  under  bond  issue  of  1909,  37,000,000.  For  construction  of  terminal  docks 
with  warehouses,  and  freight^handling  machinery  on  all  canals,  under  bond  Issue  of  1911,  813,587,736. 
The  above  figures  include  land  damages  and  adjusted  claims  of  all  kinds.'  The  new  Chainplain  Canal,  from 
Troy  to  Whitehall,  has  been  fuUy  completed.  The  new  Erie-Oswego  route,  from  the  Hudson  River,  at 
Troy,  to  Lake  Ontario,  at  Oswego,  also  has  been  completed. 

The  improved  Erie  Canal  is  the  main  waterway  and  extends  across  the  State  from  Troy  to  Buffalo. 
OSlcially,  the  route  commences  at  Congress  Street,  Troy,  and  follows  the  line  of  the  Hudson  River  to 
Waterlord,  where  the  westward  turn  Is  made.  From  Waterford  the  line  of  the  Mohawk  River,  canalized, 
Is  generally  followed  to  a  point  beyond  Little  Falls.  Westerly  from  this  point  the  new  channel  foUows  the 
route  of  the  old  canal  in  part,  but  passes  the  northerly  outskirts  of  the  City  of  TJtica  on  a  new  line,  thence 
to  the  south  ol  Rome  and  then  into  and  across  Oneida  Lake.  Passing  out  ol  Oneida  Lake,  .the  Oneida  River 
is  used  to  its  jiuiction  with  the  Seneca  River  at  Three  River  Point;  thence  tlirough  the  Seneca  River  to  and 
through  the  Clyde  River  to  a  point  east  of  Lyons;  thence  following  the  old  canal,  deepened  and  enlarged, 
to  a  point  beyond  Pittsford.  Here  the  channel  leaves  the  old  route,  crossing  the  Genesee  River  about  a 
mile  south  of  Rochester  on  a  pool  created  by  the  construction  of  a  dam,  joining  the  line  of  the  old  canal 
a  few  miles  westerly,  and  continuing  thence  in  the  former  channel,  deepened  and  widened,  to  and  through 
Tonawanda  Creek,  canalized,  to  Tonawanda,  where  the  Niagara  River  is  entered  and  followed  to  Lake  Erie, 
at  BuHalo.     The  length  of  the  Erie  Canal  is  approximately  340  miles. 

A  section  of  the  old  Erie  Canal  has  been  retained  for  use,  without  enlargement,  between  Its  Junction 
with  the  improved  Erie  Canal  at  Waterford  and  Albany.  Boats  may  enter  this  section  of  the  canal  at  its 
northern  end  at  Waterford,  from  the  Hudson  River  by  means  ol  the  upper  or  lower  side  cut  locks  at  Water- 
vliet,  or  at  its  southern  end  from  the  Hudson  River,  at  Albany.  This  canal  passes  through  the  City  ol 
Watervllet. 

The  section  of  the  old  canal  between  Mohawk  and  Rome  also  has  been  retained  without  enlargement. 
This  passes  through  the  City  of  Utica.  It  may  be  entered  either  at  Mohawk  or  Rome  by  means  of  junction 
locks.  The  old  Erie  Canal,  thi'ough  the  cities  of  Syracuse  and  Rochester,  has  also  been  continued  in  use 
together  with  the  section  between  Tonawanda  and  Buffalo. 

The  dimensions  of  boats  using  the  above  sections  of  the  old  canal  will  be  limited  to  the  following: 
length,  98  feet;  width,  17  feet  5  inches;  draught,  6  feet,  and  height  above  water  line,  11  feet  6  inches;  ex- 
cepting, however,  that  the  draught  of  boats  using  the  unimproved  Champlaln  Canal  between  Waterford 
and  Watervllet  is  limited  to  4  feet  6  inches. 

The  improved  Chamolaln  Canal  commences  in  the  Hudson  River  at  Waterford,  where  the  Improved 
Erie  Canal  starts  v/eatwar'd,  and  follows  generally  the  channel  of  the  Hudson  River,  canalized,  as  far  north- 
ward as  Fort  Edward,  where  a  new  route  has  been  established  to  Whitehall  on  the  inlet  of  Lake  Champlaln. 

The  Improved  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal  branches  off  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  improved  Erie 
Canal  at  a  point  near  Montezuma.  The  Cayuga  branch  follows  the  valley  ol  the  Seneca  River  to  Cayuga 
Lake;  thence  through  Cayuga  Lake  to  the  Cayuga  Lake  inlet  at  Ithaca.  The  Seneca  branch  follows  the 
Seneca  River  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  Cayuga  branch  near  the  foot  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  connects 
with  Seneca  Lake  near  Geneva;  thence  through  Seneca  Lake  to  Watkins,  with  an  extension  to  Montour  Falls. 

The  improved  Oswego  Canal  branches  northerly  from  the  improved  Erie  Canal  at  Three  Elver  Point 
and  follows  generally  the  line  of  the  Oswego  River,  canalized,  to  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego. 

The  Black  River  Canal  has  been  retained  without  enlargement  and  extends  from  its  JuDction  with  the 
Erie  Canal  at  Rome  northerly  to  Carthage,  although  it  is  not  navigable  further  north  than  Lyons  Falls. 

The  width  of  the  new  canal  cliannel  varies  according  to  the  section  traversed.  Through  canalized 
rivers  and  lakes  the  channel  is  at  least  two  hundred  feet  wide.  Through  rock  cuts  in  land  lines  a  mini- 
mum bottom  width  of  ninety-four  feet  has  been  provided,  and  through  earth  sections  the  miaimum  widtlj 
at  the  bottom  of  the  channel  is  seventy-five  feet. 

ERIE   CANAL   DISTANCE   TABLE— NEW   YORK    TO   BUFFALO. 


Places 

Place 

to 
Place 

From 
New 
York 

From 
Buffalo 

N.  Y.  City,  Pier  5  and  6,  E.  R. 
Dobbs  Ferrv     

23!  80 
2.20 
2.30 

.9 
4  6 
4  0 
7.1 
7  4 
2  6 
2  6 
3.0 
.3 
6  4 
7.9 

00 
23  80 
26  0 

28  3 

29  2 
33  8 
37  8 
44  9 
52  3 
54  9 
57  5 
61   1 
61   4 
67  8 
75  7 

506  72 
482  92 

Erie  Railroad  docks, 

480  72 

Tarrvtown 

478  42 

Nyack 

477  52 

Ossinine 

472  92 

Haverstraw 

468.92 

Peekakill 

461  82 

West  Point 

454.42 

Cold  Spring 

451.82 

Cornwall  Landing 

449  22 

Newburgh 

445  62 

FishklU 

445  32 

New  Hamburg 

438  92 

Poughkeepsie 

431  02 

Kingston,  on  side  line  1.2  miles 
long 

IG  4 

92  1 

417.02 

Rbinecliff 

15  3 

10  5 

10.6 

4.1 

.2 

0  9 

6  4 

9.  0 

i  0 

91  0 

101   5 

112  1 

113  2 
116  4 
123  3 
129.7 
131  7 

13i, .  'i 

415  72 

Saugerties 

40.5  22 

CatskiU 

394  62 

Athens 

390  52 

Hudson 

Coxsackie 

New  Baltimore 

390  32 
383  42 
377  02 

Coeymans 

375  02 

.Castleton 

371  02 

Places. 


Rensselaer,  Ferry  St 

Albany,  Madison  Ave 

Albany  terminal 

Rensselaer,  Forbes  Ave 

Troy,  Washington  St.  terminal 

Watervllet,  at  ferry 

Troy,  upper  terminal 

Troy,  Federal  lock 

Cohoes  terminal,  Ontario  St. . 
Mohawk  R.  below  Union  bridge 
Waterlord — junction  Erie  and 

Cbamplain  Canals 

Waterford,  Third  St.  terminal 

Lock  No.  2,  Erie  Canal 

Lock  No.  3,  Erie  Canal 

Lock  No.  4,  Erie  Canal 

Lock  No.  5,  Erie  Canal 

Lock  No.  6,  Erie  Canal 

Guard  gate  No.  2 r 

Crescent  terminal 

Dunsback  Ferry 

Fort's  Ferry 

Vischer's  Ferry  

Lock  No.  7 

Rexford  (aqueduct) 

Schenectady  terminal 

Lock  No.  S,  Scotia 

Rotterdam  Junction  (west) . . . 


Place 

to 
Place 


7.7 
0.4 
1.0 
1.0 
5.1 

.2 

.4 
1.43 

i.er 

.78 

.78 

.12 

.7 

.28 

.62 

.16 

.28 

.63 

1.33 

2.39 

2.28 

2.80 

1.47 

3.83 

4.6 

2.4 

4.40 


From 
New 
York. 


143.4 

143.8 

144.8 

144.8 

149.9 

150.1 

150,5 

151.93 

153.60 

154.38 

154.38 

154.5 

155.2 

155.48 

156.1 

156.26 

156.64 

157.17 

168.50 

160  89 

163.17 

165.9 

167.37 

171.2 

175.8 

17S  2 

182. eo 


From 
Buffalo. 


363.32 
362.92 
301.92 
361.92 
356.82 
356.62 
356.22 
354.79 
353.12 
352.34 

352  34 
352  22 
351.52 
.351.24 
350.62 
350.46 
350.18 
3i9.55 
3i8.22 
3<*5.83 
343 . 55 
340.82 
339.35 
335.52 
330.92 
328.52 
324.12 


234 
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ERIE  OANAL  DISTANCE  TABLEEJ— NEW  YORK  TO  BUFFALO — Continued. 


Lock  No.  9 

HoHmaQ'3  Ferrv  (north  shore) 
Pat.ersonviUe  (south  shore) . . 

CranesvlUe 

Lock  No.  10,  CranesvlUe  .... 

Amsterdam  terminal 

Lock  No.  11,  Guy  Park 

Akin 

Fort  Hunter,  bridge 

Lock  No.  12,  Tribes  Hill 

Fultonvlile  (south  shore) 

Fonda  (north  shore) 

Lock  No.  13.  Yosts 

Randall  P.  O.  (south  shore). 

Yosts  (north  shore) 

Sprakers  Ferry 

Canajoharle  terminal 

Palatine  Bridge  (north  shore) 

Lock  No.  14 

Fort  Plain  terminal 

Nelliston  (north  shore) 

Lock  No.  15 

St.  Johnsvillei  terminal 

Lock  No.  16 

Mindenvllle  bridge 

Guard  gate  No.  3,  Erie,  Indian 

Castle 

Lock  No.  17,  Little  Falls 

Lift  bridge.  Little  Falls    

Guard  gate  No.  4,  Little  Falls 

Terminal,  Little  Falls 

Lock  No.  18,  Jacksonburg. . . 
Bridge  No.  139,  Jacksonburg . 
Mohawk  guard  gate  No.  5.  .  . 
Mohawk  June,  lock,  Utica  line 

Herkimer  terminal 

Ilion  terminal 

Frankfort  terminal 

Lock  No.  19 

Utlca  terminal  lock 


Utica  terminal  (side  line) 


Whitesboro  bridge 

Lock  No.  20 

Oriskany  bridge 

Guard  gate  No.  6,  Erie  Canal 

Rome  terminal 

Guard  gate  No.  7,  Erie  Canal 
Junction  look  to  Utlca  line. 
Junction  lock  to  Black  R  Canal 
New    London    junction    lock 

Syracuse  line 

Lock  No.  21 

Look  No.  22 

Sylvan  Beach  (north  side) 


Cleveland 8  5 

Constantia 6  6 

Fort  Brewerton  (north  shore)      7  5 


Place 

to 
Place 


.42 
1  38 
1  38 

4  40 
.38 

2.72 
1.33 
1  77 
2.75 
.05 

5  10 


10 

4  58 
62 

.18 
3  42 
3  10 
3   10 

..58 

2  92 
2.92 

43 

5  25 
1.46 

.26 

3.1 

4.41 

.71 

.18 

30 

3  00 
30 

3  83 

3.83 

.17 

1  80 

2  90 

3  00 
7  20 


70 


2.20 

88 

2.42 

4  20 

3.00 

.15 

.15 

.10 

6  31 
2  01 
1  35 
4  35 


Fort  Brewerton  (north  shore) 

Brewerton  terminal  

Lock  No.  23 

Oak  Orchard  bridge 

Oswego  ca.nal  junction,  east 
(Three  River  Point) .    ... 

Three  River  Point  dock  .... 

West  Junction .  . .  ^ 

Belgium  bridge 

Cold  Spring  bridge,  east  junc- 
tion, Syracuse  branch .... 

Long  Branch  dock 

Lake  entrance,  side  line. . . . 

Liverpool 

Syracuse  terminal 

West  June,  Syracuse  branch. 

Lock  No.  24,  Bald  wins  vllle..  . 

State  ditch,  bridge 


From 
New 
York. 


183.02 
184  40 
184.40 
188.80 
189.18 
191  90 
193 . 23 
195  00 
197  75 
197.80 
202  90 
202  90 

207  48 

208  10 
208  28 
211  7 
214.8 

214  8 

215  38 
218  3 
218  3 
218  73 
223.98 
225  44 
225.70 

228.8 
2.33.21 

233  92 

234  10 
234  4 
237  4 
237.7 
241.53 
241.53 
241  7 
243.5 
246  4 
249  4 
256.6 


257  30 


258.80 
259  68 
262 
266 
269 
269  45 
269  45 
269 . 55 

275  86 
277  90 
279  25 
283  60 


From 
Buffalo. 


292  7 
299  3 
306  2 


304  8 

305  0 
307  9 
310  8 

314  61 
314  7 
314  9 
316  7 

321  4 

322  35 
322.8 
324.8 
328.20 
321  9 
326 . 65 
335.45 


323  70 
322  32 
322  32 
317  92 
317.54 
314.82 
313.49 
311.72 
308  97 
308.92 
303  82 
303  82 
299  24 
298  62 
298  44 
295 . 02 
291  92 
291.92 
291.34 
288  42 
288 . 42 
287  99 
282  74 
281  28 
281.02 

277  92 
273  51 
272  80 
272  62 
272  32 
269 . 32 
269 . 02 
265.19 
265  19 
265  02 
263  22 
260  32 
257  32 
250  12 


250.8 


247.92 
247  04 
244 . 62 
240.42 
237.42 
237.27 
237  27 
237.17 

230  86 
228  82 
227  47 
223   12 


216  02 
209  42 
201   92 


201  92 
201  72 
198  82 
195  92 

192  11 
192  02 
191  82 
190  02 

185.32 
185.77 
186.22 
188.22 
191.62 
184.82 
180.07 
171.27 


Jones  Point,  Cross  Lake  -n- 
tranoe 

Iron  bridge.  Jordan 

Bontas  bridge 

Weodsport  terminal 

Port  Byron  (free  bridge) ...    . 

Fox  Ridge  (CJampbell's  bridge) 

Montezuma  (aqueduct) 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  east 
junction 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal, 
west  junction 

Lock  No,  25,  May's  Point. 

Lock  No.  26 

Clyde,  viaduct 

Lyons  terminal 

Lock  No.  27 

Loci.  No.  28-A 

Poor  House 

Lock  No.  2S-B 

Newark  terminal 

Port  Gibson 

Guard  gate  No.  8  

Palmyra,  lock  No.  29 

Macedon,  lock  No.. 30 

Wayneport 

Fairport  dock 

Lift  bridge  No  2 

Guard  gate  No.  9 

Bushnell's  Basin,  bridge 

CartersvUle,  bridge 

Guard  gate  No.  10 

Pittsford,  dock  wall 

Lock  No.  32 

Lock  No  33 

Guard  lock,  east 

Centre  of  river 


Rochester  terminal  (side  line) 


Guard  Ijck,  west 

South  Greece 

Guard  gate  No   11     

Spencerport  terminal 

Lift  bridge  No.  3 

Adams  Basin,  dock 

Adams  Basin,  lift  bridge  No.  4 
Brockport,  lift  bridge  No.  5 
Broekport,  Uft  bridge  No.  6 
Guard  gate  No.  12,  Erie  Canal 

HoI.ey  terminal 

Holley,  lift  bridge  No.  7 

Guard  gate  No   13,  Erie  Canal 
Hulberton,  lift  bridge  No  8 

Albion,  lift  bridge  No  9 

Albion,  hft  bridge  No.  10. . . 
Guard  gate  No.  14,  Erie  Canal 
Eagle  Harbor,  lift  bridge  No.  11 
Knowlesvllic,  lift  bridge  No  12 

Guard  gate  No.  15 

Medina  terminal 

Medina,  lift  bridge  No   13. . 
Guard  gate  No.  16,  Erie  Canal 
Middleport,  lift  bridge  No.  14 

Guard  gate  No.  17 

Gasport,  lift  bridge  No.  15. 
Lockport,  lift  bridge  No.  16 
Lockport,  lift  bridge  No.  17 
Lockport,  lower  terminal. . . 

Locks  No   34  and  35 

Upper  terminal,  Lockport.  .    . 
Guard  gate  No.  18,  Erie  Canal 

Pendleton,  bridge 

Martinsville 

Tonawanda  terminal 

North  Tonawanda  terminal.. 

Buffalo,  Erie  Basin 

Buffalo,  Oiiio  Basiu 


Place 

to 
Place 


1.73 
2.12 
.87 
2.03 
4.10 
3.50 
4.58 

.52 

.30 
1.20 
5  84 
2.36 
9.60 

.10 


27 

08 

85 

40 

40 

68 

22 

00 

3.00 

4  63 

4.63 

3  27 

.64 

1.66 

.10 

1.20 

2.j0 

80 

3.60 

.50 


3  20 


SO 
6.60 
2  30 
1.30 
1.30 
2.9 
2.9 
4.61 
19 

.9( 
3.7 
3.7 

.63 
2  37 
6  40 

.21) 
1.1 


From 
New 
York. 


337  18 

339.3 

341.17 

343.2 

347.3 

350  8 

355.38 

355.9 

356.2 

357.4 

363  24 

365.6 

375.2 

375  3 

376.57 

377.65 

380.5 

380.9 

384.3 

385.98 

390.2 

393.2 

396.2 

400  83 

400.83 

404.1 

404  74 

406.4 

406 . 60 

407.7 

409.8 

410  6 

414.2 

414  7 


417  9 


2 
3  0 

3  2 
1  0 

.4 
3.21 
1.49 
4.9 

.4 

5  77 
.23 
.10 
.50 
.50 

4  0 
2.2 

6  4 
4  4 
4.4 

12.43 
1.99 


415.2 
421  8 
424  1 
425.4 
425.4 
428.3 
428  3 
432  91 
433.1 
434.0 
437.7 
437.7 
438.33 
440  7 
447 . 1 
447 . 3 
448  4 
450  6 
453  6 
456  8 
457.8 
458  2 
461  41 
402  9 
467.8 
468.2 

473  97 

474  2 
474  3 

474  8 

475  3 
479  3 
481  5 
487.9 
492.3 
492  3 
504  73 
506.72 


From 
Buffalo. 


169.54 
167.42 
165.55 
163.52 
159  42 
155.92 
151,34 

150.82 

150.52 
149.32 
143.48 
141.12 
131.62 
131.42 
130.16 
129.07 
126.22 
125.82 
122.42 
120.74 
116.52 
113.52 
110  52 
105.89 
105.89 
102.62 
101.98 
100.32 
100.22 
99.02 
96.92 
96  12 
92  52 
92  02 


96.22 


91.62 
84  92 
82  62 
81.32 
81  32 
78.42 
78.42 
73  81 
73  62 
72  72 
69.02 
69.02 
68  39 
66.02 
59 .  62' 
59.42 
58.32 
56  12 
53.12 
49.92 
48.92 
48.52 
45  31 
43  82 
38  92 
38.52 
32.75 
32.52 
32.42 
31.92 
31.42 
27.42 
25  22 
18.82 
14.42 
14.42 
1.99 
0.00 


The  Improved  Champlain  Canal  is  connected  with  Lake  Chamnlain  by  means  of  the  Lake  Champlaln 
Inlet  at  Whitehall.  A  boat  of  the  proper  dimensions  may  proceed  to  tne  St.  Lawrence  River  from  New 
York  Bay  via  the  Hudson  River,  the  Improved  Cliamplaln  Canal.  Lake  Champlain  inlet.  Lake  Champlaln, 
Rlchf'lieu  River,  Chambly  Canal  and  Richelieu  River  through  St.  Ours  lock.  Lake  Champlain  and  Its  Inlet 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  Richelieu  River  and  Chambly  Caua! 
ai'e  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  There  is  no  water  connection  between  the  Cham- 
plain Canal  and  Lake  George.  '  <  •   ■.       ■ 
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DISTANCES  ON   CHAMPLAIN   CANAL. 


Federal  lock  at  Troy 

echoes  terminal,  Ontario  St. 
Waterford,  junction  in  river 
Waterford,  Union  bridge. .    . 

liock  No.  1   

Lock  No.  2 

Mechanlcsville,  terminal 

Lock  No.  3 

Lock  No.  4 

Stillwater,  bridge 

Berais    Heights..: 

Lock  5,  Junction  lock 

J'ct'n  lock  to  Sch'y'rv'e  Basin 


Thomson  terminal ;  .  . 

Northumberland,  bridge .  .  .  . 
Lock  No  6,  Fort  Miller. 
Gun-id  Gate  (Crocker's  Reef) 
Lock  No.  7,  Fort  Edward.  .  . 


Dis- 
tances 
Befn 
Points 


1.67 
.78 
.54 


3  90 
1  90 

63 
1.83 

42 

2.82 

11  06 


1  2 


1.04 
10 
2.50 
2.07 
5.17 


From 
New 
York 


151  93 

153  60 

154  38 
154  92 
157  80 
161  7 

163  6 

164  23 
160  96 
166  48 
169  30 
180  36 


181  56 


181  4 
181  5 
184  0 
186.07 
191.24 


From 
Cana- 
dian 
Line 


169  57 
167  90 
167  12 
166  58 
163.70 
159.80 
157  90 
157  27 
155  44 
155  02 
152.20 
141  14 


142.34 


140  10 
140  00 
137.50 
135  43 
130.20 


Fort  Edward  term.,  side  Une, 


Lock  No.  8 

Dunham's  Basin,  bridge'. 

Lock  No.  9...    

Smith's  Basin,  bridge. . . 

Fort  Ann,  bridge 

Comstock,  bridge 

Lock  No.  11 

Whitehall  terminal 

WhltehaU  lock  No.  12. . . 

Ticonderoga 

Crown  Point 

Port  Henry 

Essex 

Burlington 

Port  Kent     

Plattsburg  

Rouses  Point              . .    . 
Canadian  line 


Dis- 
tances 
Befn 
Points 


1  00 


2  00 
1.70 
4  10 

44 
3.76 

3  94 
.96 

6.30 

29 

22.31 

8.30 

8  10 
21.00 
11.00 

3  00 
12.00 
19.30 

1.70 


From 
New 
York 


192.24 


193.30 

195.00 

199.10 

199.54 

203 . 30 

207.24 

208.2 

214  5 

214.79 

237.1 

245  4 

253  5 

274.5 

285  5 

288.5 

300.5 

319  8 

321.5 


From 
Can  a-  ' 
dlaa  ~ 
Line.  ' 


131.26 


128  ;;o 

126.50 

122.^:0 

121. 9'i 

118. 2. 

114  2e 

113  30 

107  00 

106  71 

84  40 

76.10 

68  00 

47  00 

36  00 

33.00 

21.00 

1.70 

00.00 


DISTANC 

ES  ON 

OSWEGO   CANAL. 

. 

Dis- 
tances 
Befn 
Points 

From 
New 
York. 

From 
Oswego 

Dis- 
tances 

Befn 
Points 

From 
New 
York. 

From 
Oswego 

Oswego  Canal,  junction  east 

3  81 

2  29 
10 

3  2 
6  3 

2 
.35 

314  61 

316  9 

317  0 
320  2 
326  5 
328  7 
327.05 

23.79 
21.50 
21  40 
18  20 
11  90 
11  70 
11.35 

Battle  Island  TTut 

3  60 

2  95 

3.3 

.36 

.54 

30 

.40 

330  55 

333.5 

336.8 

337 . 16 

337.70 

338  00 

338.40 

7  85 

(Three  River  Point) 

Lift  Bridge  No.  1,  Oswego  .. 
Phoenix  lock  No   1 

Minetto  lock  No.  5 

Oswegoilock  No.  6,  high  dam.. 
Oswego  lock  No  7 

4  90 
1   60 
1  24 

Hinmansville,  bridge  

Fult6n  lock  No.  2 

Fulton  terminal 

Fulton  lock  No.  3 

Oswego  lock  No   8 

70 

Osweso  east  terminal 

Oswego  Lake  terminal 

.40 
.00 

DISTANCES 

ON  BLACK  RIVER  CANAL. 

Distance  From —    | 

Distance  From — ■ 

Place 

to 
Place 

Rome 

Boon- 
ville. 

Place 

to 
Place 

Rome 

Boon- 
ville. 

Rome 

25 

23 

20 

19 

16 

14 

12 

11 

9 

8 

6 

4 

2 

Boonville 

2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 

25 
28 
29 
32 
33 
35 

28 
30 
31 
35 
37 

Bidge  Mills 

2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 

2 

5 

6 

9, 

U 

13 

14 

16 

17 

19 

21 

23 

Sugar  River 

3 

Lock  No.  7 

Little  Falls,  Black  River 

Port  Leyden 

4 

Walworth's  Storehouse 

7 

Weaternville 

Look  No.  91 

8 

Wells  Brook  Aqueduct 

Lyon  Falls 

10 

Stringers'  Creek 

Lansing  Kill     

Hawkinsville,  on  feeder  (three 
miles  from  Boonville) 

3 

Lock  No  31       

A.  Lee's,  on  feeder 

2 
1 

4 
2 

5 

Lansing  Kill  dam  or  feeder. . . 
Lower  Falls,  Lansing  Kill .... 

R.  B.  Miller's,  on  feeder 

State  dam  on  feeder 

6 
10 

Upper  Falls,  Lansing  Kill .... 

Head  of  reservoir 

12 

Lock  No.  70 

DISTANCES  ON  CAYUGA  AND  SENECA  CANAL. 


Place 

to 
Place 

From 
N.  Y. 
City. 

From 
Buffalo. 

Place 

to 
Place 

From 

N.  Y.. 
City. 

From 
Buffalo. 

Albany  terminal 

'ioiio 

144  80 
155  20 

361  92 
351  52 

Lock  1  (Mud  lock) 

4  07 
37.83 

359.97 
397.80 

154.59 

Ithaca,  terminal     

192,42 

East  junction,  Erie  and  Cay- 

200 88 

355.90 

150  82 

Lock  1,  (Mud  lock) 

359 , 97 
364.35 
368.06 
375 . 00 
407.80 
410.30 

154.59 

uga  and  Seneca  Canal. 

Seneca  Falls 

4.38 
3.71 
6.94 
32.80 
2.60 

158.87 
162  o8 
169. oi 
202 . 42 

West  junction,  Erie  and  Cay- 
uga and  Seneca  Canal .... 

0.32 

356.20 

150.52 

Geneva 

Watkins 

Montour  Falls,  Ayer  St 

204.92 

DISTANCES,  ALBANY  TO  MONTREAL  BY  WAY  OF  HUDSON  RIVER.  LAKE 

CHAMPLAIN  AND  RICHELIEU  AND  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVERS 

(APPROXIMATE    DISTANCES). 


Place  to 
Place. 

Total 
Distances. 

Place  to 
Place. 

Total 
Distances, 

Albany 

Chambly  Basin 

12 
32 
14 
48 

212 

WhltehaU 

70 
105 

25 

70 
175 
200 

St.  Ours  Lock 

244 

Rouses  Point 

Sorel 

258 

Bt.  John's  (canal  entrance) 

Montreal 

304 
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THE    PANAMA    CANAL. 

(Opened  lor  Navigation  August  15,  1914.) 

Note — The  following  material  was  prepared  for  Thb  Almanac  under  the  supervision  of  Chester 
Harding,  Governor  oJ  the  Canal. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  built  between  latitudes  8°  and  9°  N.  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  at  its  nar- 
rowest part  but  one.  The  saddle  through  which  it  crosses  the  Continental  Divide  was  originally  about 
335  Jeet  above  sea  level.  Gold  Hill,  the  highest  point  immediately  alongside  the  channel  of  the  Canal, 
rises  540  fciet  above  sea  level.  The  Canal  has  a  length  of  43.8  nautical  miles  from  deep  watorin  the  Atlantic 
to  deep  water  In  the  Pacific  The  Canal  extends  at  sea  level  from  its  starting  point  in  Llmon  Bay  to  Gatun, 
5. 77  miles.  At  Gatun  the  sea  level  section  ends  in  a  flight  of  three  pairs  of  locks,  forming  the  steps  to 
Gatun  L^ke,  with  its  normal  elevation  86  feet  above  the  sea. 

Gatun  Lake  was  formed  by  damming  Che  Chagres  Valley,  and  excess  water,  wasted  through  the  spill- 
way, finds  its  way  to  sea  through  the  old  course  of  the  Lower  Chagres.  The  Canal  proceeds  up  the  valley 
of  the  Chagtes  20  55  miles  to  Gamboa.  and  in  this  section  relatively  little  excavation  was  required.  At 
Gamboa  begins  the  real  drive  through  the  divide,  the  famous  Culcbra  Cut.  It  is  6.97  nautical  miles  long, 
300  leet  wide  at  bottom,  and  extends  to  Pedro  Miguel  Lock  and  dam,  on  the  Pacific  slooe  of  the  divide. 
Here  one  lock  lowers  the  ship  to  Mlraflores  Lake,  a  small  body  about  a  mile  long,  with  its  surface  55  feet 
above  the  aea  At  the  south  end  ot  this  lake  are  Mlraflores  Locks,  which,  in  two  steps,  lower  the  ship  to 
the  Pacific      A  sea  level  channel  7  miles  long  carries  past  Balboa  and  out  into  the  Pacific. 

The  minimum  depth  ot  the  channel  is  41  feet,  and  in  parts  of  Gatun  Lake  it  is  about  80  feet  deep. 
The  lock  chambers  have  a  clear  width  of  110  feet  and  length  of  1,000  feet,  giving  ample  handling  room  for 
the  largest  ships  yei  built  Gatun  Dam.  by  which  Gatun  Lake  was  formed,  is  a  big,- gently  sloping  mound, 
built  by  pumping  sand  and  clay  into  the  space  between  two  ridges  of  rock  and  earth.  It  is  IH  miles  long 
and  \4  mile  wide  a»  its  base  Its  crest  Is  105  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  width  of  the  dam  at  the  top  is 
100  leet  ,   V.    ,-, 

The  Panama  Railroad  extends  between  Colon  and  Panama  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Canal.  A  branch- 
line  extends  Irom  Pedro  Miguel  to  Las  Cascadas,  crossing  the  Canal  on  a  swinging  pontoon  bridge  at  Paraiso. 
The  railroad  formerly  followed  the  course  of  the  Chagres,  Irom  Gatun  to  Gamboa,  and  was  for  the  most 
part  on  the  west  side  of  the  route  ol  the  Canal  With  the  building  ol  the  Canal  it  was  necessary  to  relocate 
tbe  railroad  throughout  practically  its  whole  length.  The  railroad  was  first  built  by  an  American  company 
in  the  years  1850  to  1855  was  later  owned  by  the  French,  and  finally  acquired  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment 

The  Canal  Zone  is  the  strip  of  land  extending  five  miles  on  either  side  of  the  axis  of  the  Canal,  but 
not  mcludlng  the  cities  ol  Panama  and  Colon,  which  remain  within  the  Republic  of  Panama.  It  has  an 
area  ol  441 H  square  miles  Including  land  and  water.  It  was  granted  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty 
made  with  Panama  February  26,  1904.  The  United  States  paid  $10,000,000  for  the  Zone,  and  makes 
an  annual  pa.vment  id  addition  of  3250,000. 

Christopher  Columbus  visited  the  Itthmus  on  his  foui-th  voyage,  in  1502,  seekmg  what  the  Indians 
called  'the  narrow  place  between  the  seas,"  which  he  believed  to  be  straits  Balboa  crossed  the  Isthmus 
and  discovered  the  Pacific  in  1513,  and  it  was  one  of  his  companions,  Alvara  de  Saavedra,  who  first  broached 
the  idea  of  cutting  a  canal.  The  first  survey  for  a  route  was  made  in  1534.  Reports  and  projects,  surveys 
and  concessions  followed  through  the  years  and  the  first  actual  work  on  the  Canal  was  begun  by  the  French 
on  January  20.  1882  This  was  under  the  direction  of  Count  Ferdmand  de  Lesseps,  builder  of  the  Suez 
Canal  The  French  company  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  on  February  4,  1889.  De  Lesseps  and 
other  officials  were  convicted  ol  fraud.  De  Lesseps  died  on  December  7,  1894.  The  receiver  organization, 
operating  a?  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company,  resumed  work  in  1894,  and  continued  work  until  the 
Americans  took  possession  on  May  4.  1904.  The  American  drive  took  over  ten  years  and  three  months, 
the  Canal  bciac  opened  to  navigation  on  August  15,  1914.  Slides  caused  Interruptions  of  the  traffic,  the 
most  serious  occasion  being  for  six  months,  from  the  middle  of  October,  1915,  to  the  middle  of  April,  1916. 
After  the  Cana.  was  reopened  in  April  1916.  it  remained  open,  and  rendered  valuable  service  during  the 
time  of  the  war.  In  July  1919.  it  was  transited  by  the  Pacific  Fleet  ol  the  United  States  Navy,  returning 
from  the  war  zone,  and  containing  two  of  the  largest  battleships  ever  built — the  624-foot,  32,000-ton  dread- 
naughts  Mississippi  and  Now  Mexico.  , 

The  French  completed  78  146,960  cubic  yards  of  excavation,  of  which  27,708,000  cubic  yards  were 
useful  in  the  American  Canal,  ol  the  latter  quantity  approximately  17,000,000  cubic  yards  were  from  the 
Cut  through  the  Continental  Divide.  The  United  States  acquired  the  rights  ol  the  French  lor  S40,000,000. 
This  luclijded  the  valuation  of  the  useful  excavation  at  S25.389,240,  and  68,888  of  the  70,000  shares  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  for  59,644,320  (at  S140  a  share),  and  miscellaneous  items  of  material,  equipment,  lands, 
etc.   the  total  value  ol  the  French  acquisition  being  appraised  at  842,799,826. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  the  Canal  to  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  fortifications  costing  about 
$30,000,000,  was  approximately  $373,000,000  to  June  1,  1919.  This  includes  the  S40,000,000  paid  for 
French  rights  and  510,000,000  paid  to  Panama,  but  not  the  yearly  payments  ol  S2o'),000  which  began  m 
1913.  r7iclud!(ig  the  purchase  of  rights,  payments  to  Panama,  fortifications,  and  construction  and  operation 
ol  the  Canal  snd  its  adjuncts  in  all  their  ramifications,  the  total  appropriations  by  Congress  to  June  1, 
1919,  were  §459.443,105.99.  Receipts  from  tolls,  from  the  opening  ol  the  Canal  to  June  1,  1919,  amounted 
to  $24,980,618.23  During  the  past  two  years  they  have  averaged  approximately  36,296,000  a  year,  or 
about  8525,000  a  month  ^       , ^ 

The  adml-.lstratlvo  organization  lor  the  Canal  is  known  as  "Tlie  Panama  Canal,  with  the  Governor 
of  The  Panama  Canal  at  its  head.  The  Governor  reports  to  the  President,  who  has  delegated  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  have  suoervision  over  the  Canal  lor  him.  The  present  Governor  is  Col.  Cheste  '  Harding,  U.  S  A., 
and  heads  of  departments  are:  C.  A.  Mcllvaine,  Executive  Secretary,  Executive  .Department;  Lieut. 
Col.  J.  J.  Morrow.  U.  S.  A.,  Engineer  of  Maintenance,' Department  of  Operation  and  Ma.ntenance;  R.  K. 
Morris,  Chief  Quartermaster,  Supply  Department;  H.  A.  A.  Smith,  Auditor,  Accounting  Department; 
Col.  H.  C.  Fisher,  U.  S.  A..  Chief  Health  Officer,  Health  Department;  Samuel  W.  Heakl,  Superintendent, 
Panama  Railroad  John  W  Hanan  is  Judge  ol  the  District  Court;  Albert  C.  Hindman,  District  Attorney; 
and  Miguel  A  Otero.  Marshal  An  office  ol  The  Panama  Canal  is  maintained  in  Washington,  D  .C, 
with  A  L.  Flint  as  Chief  ol  Office.  The  Panama  Railroad  Company  and  Panama  Railroad  Steamship 
Line  have  offices  at  24  State  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  in  charge  ol  E.  A.  Drake,  First  Vice-President.  The 
Governor  of  Tiie  Panama  Canal  is  President  of  the  Panama  Railroad. 

In  connection  with  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Canal,  extensive  terminal  and  supply  facilities 
have  been  constructed  at  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  entrances.  These  include  marine  and  general  repair 
shoos,  foundries,  dry  docks,  five  1,000-toot  steel  and  concrete  piers,  and  a  number  ol  wharves,  slaughter- 
houses and  cold  storage  plants,  ice  plants,  laundries,  hospitals,  coaling  plants,  fuel  oil  tanks  and  delivery 
plants,  water  worlds,  commissary  stores,  storehouses  of  spare  materials  and  ships'  chandlery  stores,  and 
other  accessories  of  great  modern  ports.  The  business  is  conducted  by  the  United  States  Government. 
A  few  private  firms  are  developing  the  business  of  supplying  ships.  An  extensive  transfer  of  cargo  goes 
on  at  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Canal,  between  ships  plying  the  Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean  and  ships 
Which  pass  through  the  Canal  to  or  from  Pacific  ports.  The  1,000-foot  dry  dock,  with  adjacent  repair 
Shops,  at  Balboa  is  an  impoitant  assistance  to  shipping  throughout  the  American  tropics  as  well  as  a  base 
lor  repaliB  for  vessels  ol  the  navy. 
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INFORMATION   FOR  TOURISTS. 

During  the  construction  of  the  Canal  It  was  visited  by  thousands  of  travellers  every  year.  Thia  Interest, 
aiatracted  by  the  war,  has  begun  to  reappear  with  the  development  of  closer  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  South  American  countries.  The  United  States  Government  operates  the  Hotel  Washington 
at  Colon  and  the  TlvoU  Hotel  at  Ancon,  Canal  Zone,  overlooking  the  city  of  Panama. 

Weather — Panama  Is  a  country  of  continuous  summer.  In  the  rainy  season  the  days  are  touch  like 
those  In  June  In  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  dry  season  they  are  much  like  those  of  early  September 
to  the  same  section.  The  dry  season  begins  about  Christmas  and  lasts  until  about  the  middle  of  April, 
corresponding  with  the  severest  part  of  winter  in  the  United  Slates;  the  rest  of  the  year  is  called  the  rainy 
season.  It  does  not  rain  all  the  time.  In  fact,  usually  not  more  than  one  or  two  hours  during  any  one  da:'. 
or  roughly  about  one-twentieth  of  the  time.  In  each  njonth  about  20  days  have  one  oae-liundredth  of  an 
Inch  or  more  of  rainfall.  The  lowest  recorded  temperature  is  59°  F.,  and  the  highest.  97  2°  F»  The  dally 
range  in  temperature  is  about  eight  degrees  on  the  Atlantic  and  16  degrees  on  the  Pacific  Co^st.  Wind 
movements  are  moderate,  the  frequent  breezes  seldom  ninning  above  25  miles  an  hour,  though  as  high 
as  59  miles  an  hour  has  been  recorded  dlirlng  a  storm.  The  climate  is  pleasant,  but  enervating  to  those 
who  live  there  continuously.     Summer  clothes  are  always  in  order. 

Tides — On  the  Atlantic  side  the  tidal  variation  is  not  over  two  feet.  On  the  Paciflc  side  the  difference 
between  high  and  low  tide  is  sometimes  as  ^at  as  21  feet.  The  mean  sea  level  on  tlie  PaciOc  side  is  about 
eight  Inches  higher  than  the  mean  sea  level  on  the  Atlantic  side. 

Amusements — Sightseeing,  motoring,  boating.  Ashing,  .horseracing,  bullfighting,  prizefighting,  golf; 
tennis,  duck,  deer  and  tiger  hunting,  swimming,  dancing,  tennis,  baseball,  and  the  theatres  are  the  most, 
usual  of  social  diversions.  The  tarpon  fishing  at  the  spillway  of  Gatun  Dam  is  among  the  beat  In  the  world. 
The  ruins  of  old  Spanish  towns  and  fortifications  are  to  be  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus.  The  presence 
of  army  and  navy  forces  on  the  Isthmus  adds  to  the  social  liveliness  of  the  place. 

General — Health  conditions  are  excellent,  and  are  maintained  by  the  constant  efforts  of  American 
sanitary  forces.  The  outdoor  life  of  the  people,  especially  che  Americans  on  the  Canal  Zone,  has  much  to 
do  with  keeping  up  the  good  health  and  spirits  of  the  community.  The  scenery  is  varied  and  very  attractive. 
Mountains  running  up  to  3,000  feet  in  height  extend  in  broken  ranges  all  over  the  Isthmus,  and  ai-e  covered 
with  tropical  verdure.  Gatun  Lake,  rimmed  about  with  these  mountains,  is  studded  with  Islands,  as  is 
also  the  Bay  of  Panama  on  the  Pacific  side.  The  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal  Is  east  of  the  Atlantic,  as  the 
Canal  runs  from  northwest  to  southeast  in  crossing  the  Isthmus.  The  sun  may  be  seen  rising  from  the 
Pacific  and  setting  In  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  favorite  performance  of  tourists  and  others  who  delight  In  oddities 
to  swim  in  both  oceans  In  the  same  day. 

PANAMA     CANAL     TRAFFIC. 


Year 

Atlantic  to  Pacific. 

Pacific  to  Atlantic. 

TOTAL. 

(Fis- 
cal ) 

Ves- 
sels 

Gross 
Tons. 

Net 
Tons. 

Cargo 
Tons 

Ves- 
sels. 

Gross 
Tons. 

Net 
Tons 

Cargo 
Tons. 

Ves- 
sels 

Gross 
Tons. 

Net 
Tonfi. 

Cargo 
Tons 

1915 .... 
1916 .... 
1917 .... 
1918 .... 
1919.... 

530 
411 
905 
921 
921 

2,657,865 
1,912.846 
4,170,733 
3,938,042 
3,460,417 

1,884,728 
1,308.231 
2.925,414 
2,750,378 
2,678,579 

2,125,735 
1,434,236 
3,076,843 
2,639,466 
2,778,065 

558 

376 

971 

1,209 

1,186 

2,758,922 
1,683,683 
4,360,088 
5,433,297 
4,418,186 

1.958,307 
1,171,531 

3,083,944 
3.908,480 
3.443.006 

2,844.057 
1.705.810 
4.152,412 
4.922,647 
4,029,742 

1,088 
787 
1,876 
2,130 
2,107 

5,416,787 
3,596,529 
8,530,821 
9,371,339 
7,876,703 

3.843,035 
2,479,762 
6,009,358 
6,658,858 
6,131,575 

4,969,792 
3,140,048 
7,229,255 
7,562.113 
6,807,807 

Total 

3,688 

16,139,903 

11,551,330 

12,054,345 

4,300 

18,654,176 

13.565.268 

17,654,668 

7,988 

34,794,079 

25,116,598 

29,709,013 

DISTANCES    FROM    PANAMA    CANAL   TO    CHIEF   PORTS   OF   THE   WORLD.     "  • 
Distance  to  neai-est  Canal  terminal  by  usual  routes,  in  nautical  miles,  from  following  twrts  Gength  of 
Canal,  43  nautical  miles):  \ 


Montreal,  Can 3,160 

Halifax,  N.  S 2,317 

Portland.  Me 2,198 

Boston,  Mass 2,157 

New  York,  N.  Y 1,974 

PhUadelphla,  Pa 1.946 

Baltimore,  Md 1,901 

Norfolk,  Va 1,779 

Wilmington,  N.  C 1,730 

Charleston,  S.  C 1,564 

Savannah.  Ga I,Gj7 

JacljsonvLlle.  Fla 1,535 

Key  West.  Fla 1,065 

Mobile,  Ala 1,393 

New  Orleans,  La 1,403 

Galveston,  Tex 1,493 

Tampico,  Mexico 1,485 

Tuxpam,  Mexico 1,455 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico 1,420 

Belize,  British  Honduras 816 

Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala. . .    780 

Truxiilo.  Honduras 622 

Bluefields,  Nicaragua     276 

Port  Limon.  Costa  Rica 192 

Bocas  del  Toro,  Panama 144 

Havana,  Cuba 1,003 

Bermuda  Islands 1.643 

Kingston.  Jamaica 551 

Port  au  Prince.  Haiti 774 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 993 

St.  Thomas.  Virgin  Island 1.029 

Barbados,  West  Indies 1,237 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 1,159 

Curacao 699 

Cartagena,  Colombia 281 

La  Guayra,  Venezuela 841 

Georgetown,  British  Guiana. .  1 ,535 
Paramaribo.  Dutch  Guiana. .  .1,648 

Para,  Brazil  2,374 

Pemambuco,  Brazil 3,458 

Rlo  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 4,349 


Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina  ....  5,450 

Ascension  Island 4,212 

St.  Helena  Island 4.878 

Cape  Town.  Africa 6.574 

Monrovia.  Liberia 4.148 

Freetown.  .Sierra  Leone 3.983 

St.  Vincent.  C.  V.  1 3.268 

Funclial,  Madeira 3.859 

Fayai.  Azores 3'.288 

Gibraltar  (Strait) 4.343 

Marseilles,  France 5,036 

Genoa,  Italy 5,203 

Naples,  Italy '.  .  .  .5,325 

Constantinople,  Turkey 6,166 

Odessa,  Russia 6,509 

Port  Said,  Egypt 6,268 

Lisbon,  Portugal 4,205 

Bordeaux,  France 4,598 

Havre,  France 4.610 

Bishops  Rock,  SclUy  Island..  .4.356 

Liverpool.  England 4.548 

Glasgow,  Scotland 4,492 

Plymouth,  England 4,455 

London,  England 4,763 

Antwerp,  Belgium 4.808 

Amsterdam.  Holland 4,832 

Hamburg.  Germany 5.070 

Copenhagen.  Denmark 5,350 

Christlania,  Norway 5,237 

Stockholm,  Sweden 5,897 

Petrograd,  Russia 6.282 

Bergen.  Norway 5.295 

Archangel.  Russia 6,900 

Sitka,  Alaska 4,547 

Vancouver,  B.  C 4,032 

Seattle,  Wash 4.021 

Port  Townsend,  Wash 3.985 

Astoria,  Ore 3,775 

Portland,  Ore 3,869 

San  Francisco,  Cat 3,245 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 2,913 


San  Diego,  Cal 2,843 

Magdalena  Bay,  Mexico ....  2.265 

Mazatlan.  Mexico 2,006 

Acapulco,  Mexico 1,426 

Salina  Cruz,  Mexico 1,170 

San  Jose,  Guatemala 886 

La  Union.  Salvador 748 

Amapala.  Honduras 745 

Corinto,  Nicaragua. 683 

Puntarenas.  Costa  Rica 471 

Pedregal.  Panama 243 

Buenaventura.  Colombia ....      356 

Guayaquil.  Ecuador 793 

Callao.  Peru 1.346 

Iquique.  Chije 1,778 

Antofagasta.  Chile 2.140 

Valparaiso,  Chile 2,616 

Coronel,  Chile 2,822 

Pimta  Arenas,  Chile 3,943 

Cape  Horn,  ChUe , 4,260 

Galapagos  Islands S64 

Marquesas  Islands 3,826 

Christmas  Island 4,752 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 4,685 

Midway  Islands 5,707 

Yokohama,  Japan 7,082 

Vladivostok,  Siberia 7,833 

Shanghai,  China 8,556 

Hongkong.  China 9,195 

Manila.  P.I  9,347 

Singapore.  S.  S ,10,505 

Batavia.  Java 10.610 

Port  Apra.  Guam 7.988 

Caroline  Islands  (Ponape) . . .   7,321 

Marshall  Islands 7,041 

Fiji  Islands  (Levuka) 6,288 

Samoa  (Apia) 5,710 

Tahiti,  Society  Islands 4,486 

Sydney,  Australia 7,674 

Melbourne,  Australia 8,255 

Wellington,  New  ZeeklaBS. . .  6,605 
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Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  Traffic. 


SAULT    STE. 

MARIE    CANAL    TRAFFIC. 

YEAR 

TotJil 

Freisht 

Tons. 

Valuation  ot 
Freight. 

Freight 
Charges. 

Average 
Haul. 

Freight 

Charges, 

Mile-Ton 

Value  of 

American 

Craft. 

Value  of 

Canadian 

Craft. 

1887 

5,494,649 
6,411,423 
7,516,022 
'9,041, '-a  13 
8,888,759 
11,214,333 
10,796,572 
13,195,860 
15,062,580 
16,239,081 
IiS,982,755 
21,234,664 
25,255,810 
25,643.073 
28,403,065 
35,961,146 
34,674,437 
31,546,103 
44,270,680 
61,751,080 
58,217,214 
41,300,557 
57,895,149 
62,363.218 
f.3,477,216 
72,472,676 
79,718,344 
55,369,934 
71.29'),304 
91,888,219 
89.813,818 
85,680,327 

Dollars. 
79,031,757 
82,156,019 
83,732,527 
102,214,948 
128,178,208 
135,117,267 
145,436,957 
143,114,502 
159,575,129 
195,146,842 
218,235,927 
233,069,740 
281,364,750 
'      267,041,959 
289,906,865 
358,306,300 
349,405,014 
334,502,686 
416,965,484 
537,463,454 
569,830,188 
470,141,318 
626,104,173 
654,010,844 
595.019,844 
791,357,837 
865,957,838 
634,800,268 
882,263,141 
974,161,156 
1,196,922,183 
987,005,347 

Dollais. 
10,075,153 
7,883,077 
8,034,246 
9,472,214 
9,849,022 
12,072,850 
9,957,483 
10,798,310 
14,238,758 
13,511,615 
13,220,099 
14,125,896 
21,959,707 
24,953,314 
23,217,974 
20,566,189 
26,727,735 
21,552,894 
31,'i20,585 
36,666,889 
38,457,345 
23,903,244 
,36,291,948 
38,710.904 
29,492,196 
40,578,225 
44,380,864 
27,597,099 
43,984,031 
60,845,023 
89,277,226 
83,507,638 

811  4 
806  4 
790  4 
797  2 
820.4 

822  4 
831  9 
821,1 

830  0 

lift 

842  6 
827  2 
825.9 

823  3 

827  4 
835  6 

843  5 
833  3 
842  4 

828  3 
842  0 
809  0 
840  0 
826  0 

831  0 
820  0 

832  8 
832  0 

824  0 
820  0 
818.2 

Mills. 
2.3 
1.5 
1.5 
1.3 
1.35 
1  31 
1   1 

.99 

1.14 

.99 

.83 

.79 

1.05 

1.18 

.99 

.89 

.92 

.81 

.85 

84 

.80 

.69 

.78 

.74 

.67 

.67 

.68 

.60 

.71 

.80 

1  21 

1.19 

Dollars. 

17,684,650 

20.381,100 

25,328,600 

27,8.57,700 

31,947,300 

36,220,100 

39,017,400 

41,124,200 

40,858,800 

43,006,200 

42,375,700' 

45,199,800 

65.000,520 

66,116,583 

57.244,200 

67,205,000 

68,252,800 

63,789,300 

73,211,300 

88,392,000 

102,525,500 

101,643,000 

116,192,000 

123,061,500 

109,336,000 

125,618,800 

127,125,500 

117,211,000 

123,472,700 

129,170,500 

229,538,875 

223,757,625 

Dollars. 

2,089,400 

1,514,300 

1888....,;. .. 

1889 .i. 

1890 

1,597,600 
1,777,800 
2,119,500 
2,108.700 
2,115,700 
1,959,800 
2,037,000 
2,135,300 
2  001,400 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894. 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

2,491,900 

1899. 

1900 

1901 , 

3,369,600 
3,618,576 
3,311,900 
3,792,400 

1902   

1903   

6,384,500 

1904.' , 

3905 

1906 

1007 

6,377,100 
5.429,000 
6,140,500 
7,918,000 

]  90S 

10  054,000 

1900 

10,707,000 

J910 

11,675,000 

1911 

JSi2 

19)3      

191 1    

12,211.500 
12,927,500 
15,295,700 
17,420,700 

19i5 

3916 

1917      

1918 

15,936,700 
15,767,700 
18,247,475 
17,583,550 

Steamers  carry  over  95  per  cent  of  the  freight  through  the  Canals  of  Sault  Ste.  IVlarie.  In  1918  the 
values  of  the  goods  carried  through  were:  Wheat,  3279,797,000;  coal,  $94,964,000;  flour,  $89,283,000; 
other  grains,  S48.048,000;  copper,  $42,178,000;  iron  ore,  $302,756,000;  general  merchandise,  $98,887,000. 

The  movement  of  freight  to  and  from  Lake  Superior  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  State  Canal  in 
1855  was  by  boat  to  Sault  St«.  Marie,  where  the  cargoes  were  unloaded,  taken  across  the  portage  one  mile 
iT.g,  and  reloaded  aboard  boats.-  In  1851  about  12.600  tons  passed  over  the  trp.mway  portage;  the  trans- 
siiipments-to  i-ake  Superior  ports  comprised  the  articles  hay,  oats,  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  mining  machinery 
to  the  value  of  $1,000,000,  and  those  to  lower  lalie  ports  included  copper,  iron  blooms  and  flsU  valued  at 
S675,000.  _ 

DETROIT   RIVER   COMMERCE.- 

The  commerce  passing  tlirough  the  Detroit  River  has  now  been  determined  with  accuracy  and  la 
as  follows: 


Year. 

Net  Regis- 
tered Tons. 

Freight 
Tons. 

Value 

Year. 

Net  Regis- 
tered Tons 

Freight 
Tons. 

Vaue. 

1902 

39,328,689 

44,260,506 

$440,834,640 

1911 

52,142,703 

66,951,231 

$745,167,201 

1903 

37,453,796 

46,817,245 

471,917,830 

1912 

61,606,271 

78,671,208 

859,089,591 

1904 

33,049,984 

42,792,326 

453,598,666 

1913 

62,092,149 

85,376,705 

927,191,016 

1S05 

46,912,622 

55, 508,360 

622,888,751 

1914 

52,927,106 

69,810,863 

800,032,375 

1906 

60,673.897 

63,808,571 

6t>2,971,053 

1915 

65,280,425 

82,514,457 

1,021,528,978 

1907 

53,959,769 

71,226,895 

697,311,302 

1916 

76,677,264 

100,907,279 

1,069,617,157 

1908 

40,028,850 

54,086,750 

614,425,480 

1917.    ..    . 

69,267,723 

95,243,119 

1,209,590,776 

1909 

54,668,846 

67,789,369 

732,803,079 

1918     . 

63,468,229 

88,855,520 

1,023,615,590 

1910 

58,821.282 

73,526,602 

771,294,055  I 

<» 

SUEZ    CANAL    TRAFFIC.  

Number  of  vessels  (net  tons  in  parenthesis)  passing  through  the  Sufz  Canal,  both  ways:  1918—^ 
5,085  (20,033,884);  1914 — 1,802  (19,409,495);  1915 — 3,708  (15,266,155);  1916—3,110  (12,325,347);  1917 — 
2,553   (8,308,918);  1918—2,522   (9,251,601) 

During  1918  the  number  of  Government  ships  using  the  canal  rose  to  1,565,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
5,313.288.  In  1913,  25.775,000-  tons  of  cargo  passed  through  the  canal;  in  1917,  only  6,775,000  tons;  in 
1918  t]ie  total  was  7,833,000  tons.  In  1918.  28  per  cent  of  the  trafRc  v/.is  in  ballast;  and  the  suppression 
of  the  reduction  of  2  50  francs  per  ton  on  ships  In  ballast  brought  an  extra  income  to  the  canal  of  6,456,765 
Irancs. 

The  average  time  for  passing  through  the  canal  was  16  hours  19  minutes  in  1913,  and  18  hours  10 
minutes  in  1917.     It  rose  to  23  hours  6  minutes  in  1918,  due  to  delays  by  military  requirements. 

The  shipping  In  Port  Said,  not  included  in  the  canal  traffic,  continues  to  increase.  In  1918  it  was 
1,476  ships,  against  1,226  ships  in  1917.  The  traffic  receipts  in  1918  were  83.404,235  francs,  against  64,075,- 
639  francs  in  1917.  The  part  directly  due  to  increased  charges  amounts  to  27,274,000  since  1916.  The 
deficit  on  the  last  normal  year's  receipts  for  traffic.  1913,  was  still  44,000.000  francs  early  la  1919. 

The  tola,!  receipts  for  .1918  were  92,969.910  fr.incs,  an  Increase  of  20,950,883  over  1917.  The  total 
expenses  were  35,615,776  francs,  a  decrease  of  2,533,039. 

MANCHESTER,    ENGLAND,    SHIP    CANAL   TRAFFIC. 


Year. 

Seaborne 
Traffic. 

Barge 
Traffic. 

Tolls,   Ship 
Dues,   Etc. 

Year. 

Seaborne 
Traffic. 

Barge 
Traflic. 

Tolls,   Ship 
Dues,   Etc. 

1894   

Tons. 
686,158 
3,618,004 

TOTIS 

239.501 
299,574 

Dollars. 

476,434 
2,034,406 

1914 

Tons. 
5,109,285 
3,229.293 

Tons. 

315,447 

268,702 

Dollars. 
3,193,577 

1904 

1918 

4,822,326 

The  total  receipts  in  1918  were  84,822,326,  a  gain  ol  $627,423  over  1917. 


World's  Tonnage  Estimate. 
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WORLD'S    TONNAGE    ESTEMATE. 

Lloyd's  Register  estimates  the  world's  total  merchant  tonnage  as  of  August  1, 1919.  at  50,919,000  gross 
tons,  compared  with  49,090,000  tons  in  July,  1914.  Germany  gave  up  2,550,000  tons  to  the  Allies  by  the 
treaty,  and  kept  700,000  tons.  Lloyd's  chief  1919  figures,  in  gross  tons,  are:  United  Kingdom,  16,345,000; 
United  States,  11,933,000;  Japan,  2,325,000;  France,  1,962,000;  Holland,  1,574,000;  British  dominions, 
1.863,000;  Norway.  1,597,000;  Sweden,  917.000;  Austria-Hungary.  713,000;  Spain,  709,000;  Italy.  1,238,000; 
Denmark,  631,000. 

The  Repertoire  General  de  la  Marine  Merchande  of  the  French  Bureau  Veritas  tor  the  year  1917-18 
gives  the  figures  below  concerning  the  world's  estimated  tonnage  in  1917.  In  tables  steam  vessels  of  100 
tons  and  upward  are  included  and  all  sailing  vessels  in  excess  of  50  tons  gross. 


Countries. 

Steamers 

Sailing 
Vessels. 

Countries 

Steamers 

Saihng 
Vessels. 

Countries. 

Steamers. 

Sailing 

Vessels 

Great  Britain 
United  States 
Germany. . . . 

Norway 

Japan. 

France 

Italy 

Holland 

Russia 

Sweden 

Net  tons. 

11,651,522 

2,842.904 

1,679,919 

1,187.599 

1.155,864 

993.874 

964,360 

940,622 

630,548 

614,822 

Net  tons. 
699,177 
920,122 
336,039 
362,054 
200,002 
321,020 
183,237 
45,938 
565.074 
126.265 

Aust.-Hung. 

Spain 

Denmark. . . . 

Greece 

Brazil 

Portugal 

Belgium .... 
Argentina. . . . 

China 

Chili 

Net  tons. 

453,961 

459,999 

444,032 

324,245 

280,213 

178,309 

148,216 

87,198 

73,271 

56.928 

Net  tons. 

7.124 

32,399 

118,796 

109,233 

14,812 

41,455 

3,239 

21,206 

865 

26,254 

Turkey 

Roumania . . . 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Bulgaria 

Others.  .  .    . 

Total 

Net-  ton's. 
48.727 
46.337 
19.877 
18,577 
15,145 
12,470 
0,522 
44,354 

Net  tons. 

198,698 

202 

2,483 

15,180 

19,623 

24,4)3 

393 

29,611 

25.380,445 

4,424,541 

Gross  tonnage — Steamers,  42,215,249;  sailing,  4,861,106. 

The  approximate  steam  tonnage  figures  as  of  October,  1918,  were: 


Gross  tons. 

Gross   tons 

Gross  tons. 

Gross  tons. 

United  Klngd.  .  15,031,375 

Brazil 

508,245 

Greece . . . 

259,174 

Norway . . . 

1,414,927 

British  Col 1,828,501 

Denmark . . 

612,940 

Italy 

989,575 

Spain 

671,425 

United  States.  .11,700,000 

Holland . . . 

1,030,137 

Japan  . . . 

2,039,794 

Sweden.... 

810,489 

Belgium 189,963IFrance 

1,536,730 

,. 

Japan's  merchant  marilie  (official  figures)  as  of  Jan  1,  1919 — 2,641  steamers,  of  2,310,959  tons  (of  which 
616,  of  1,859,349  tons,  were  over  1,000  tons  each);  and  12,431  sailing  vessels,  of  857,5:i6  tons. 

Norway's  merchant  marine  (official  figures)  as  of  Jan.  1.  1919 — 1,583  ships,  totiUag  1,819,352  tons 
gross.     The  war  losses  were  829  ships,  of  1,240,055  gross  tons. 

SHIPBUILDING  IN  THE  WORLD  SINCE  1911 
The  following  tabulation,  made  by  Lloyd's  Register,  gives  ship  construction  since  1911: 


Year. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Dominions 

Austria- 
Hungary 

Denmark 

France 

Germany, 

Holland 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No 

Tone. 

No. 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons 

1911... 
1912 .  .  . 
J313.  .. 
1914.  .. 

772 
712 
688 
656 

1,803,844 
1,738,514 
1.932,153 
1.083,553 

62 
84 
91 
80 

19,662 
34,790 
48,339 
47,534 

16 
12 
17 
11 

37,836 
38,821 
61,757 
34,335 

18 
22 
31 
25 

18.689 
26,103 
40,932 
32,815 

79 
80 
89 
33 

125,472 
110,734 
176,095 
114,052 

154 

185 

162 

89 

255.532 
375.317 
4«5,22ti 
387,192 

m 

112 
95 
130 

93.050 

99,439 

104,296 

118,153 

Total. 

2,828 

7.158,064 

317 

150,325 

56 

172,749 

96 

118,539 

281 

526,353 

570 

1,483,267 

450 

414,938 

1915.  . . 

327 
306 
286 
301 

650,919 

608,235 

1,162,896 

1,348,120 

32 
40 
105 
206 

22,014 

31,571 

94,471 

279,904 

23 
28 
23 
13 

45,198 
35,277 
20,445 
26,150 

6 
9 
6 
3 

2£,402 
42,752 
18,828 
13,715 

120 

201 

146 

74 

113,075 

1916 .  .  . 

180,197 

1917.  .  . 

...    . 

148.779 

1918 .  .  . 

74,026 

Total. 

1,220 

3,770,170 

382 

427,960 

87 

127,070 

24 

100.697 

.... 

541 

516,077 

Year. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Norway. 

Sweden. 

United 
States 

Other,  incl 
Germany 

World  total. 

<^ 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

No 

Tons. 

No 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons 

No 

Tons. 

1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 

14 

27 
38 
47 

17,401 
25,196 
50,356 
42,981 

109 

168 

152 

32 

44,359 
57,755 
64,664 
85,861 

71 

89 
74 
61 

35,435 
50,255 
50,637 
54,204 

11 

22 
25 
26 

9,427 
13.968 
18,524 
15,163 

142 

174 

205 

94 

171,569 
284,223 
276,448 
200,762 

38 
52 
83 
35 

17,864 
46,654 
43,455 
36,148 

1,599 
1,V19 
1,750 
1,319 

2,650,140 
2,901,769 
3,?32,882 
2,852,753 

Total. 

126 

135,934 

461 

252,639 

295 

190,531 

84 

57,082 

615 

933,002 

208 

144,121 

6,387 

11,737,544 

1915... 
1916... 
1917... 
1918.  . . 

30 
10 
11 

15 

22,132 
56,654 
38,906 
60,791 

26 

55 
104 
198 

49,408 
145,624 
350,141 
489,924 

59 
52 
44 
51 

62,070 
42,458 
46,103 
47,723 

27 
34 
34 
36 

20,319 
26,769 
26,760 
39,583 

84 
211 
326 
929 

177,460 

504,247 

997,919 

3,033,030 

10 

18 
27 
40 

13,'641 

14,296 
32,538 
34,478 

743 

864 

1,112 

1,866 

1,201,638 
1,688,080 
2,937,786 
5,447,444 

Total. 

66 

178,483 

383 

1,035,097 

206 

198,554 

131 

113,431 

1,550 

4,712,656 

95 

94.953 

4,685 

11,274.948 

Returns  not  complete  as  to  Germany  tn  1914. 

The  entire  output  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1918,  with  the  exception  of  lour  vessels  built 
lor  French  owners,  was  for  registration  in  the  United  Kingdom.  JFive  of  the  301  vessels  launched  by  the 
United  Kingdom  were  of  more  than  10,000  tons.  Japan,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  combined  launched 
92  per  cent,  of  the  world's  output  lor  1918,  exclusive  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  the  United  States  alono 
launched  over  56  per  cent,  of  the  entire  world. 

Germany's  ship  construction  in  the  war,  according  to  the  London  Syren  and  Shipping,  totalled  212  steam- 
Bhipe,  of  630.175  tons,  from  Jan.  1,  1914,  to  Oct.  31,  1917.  The  production  by  years,  was,  tons  In  parelH 
theses:  1914^132  (407,365);  1915—48  (143,037);  1916—27  (55.700);  1917—5  (24,076). 
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Vessels  Built  in  the  U.  S.  1917-1918. 


VESSELS 

BUILT    IN    THE    U.    S.      1917-1918. 

CALENDAR    YEAR    1917. 

KiNB, 

Atlantic  and  Gulf. 

Pacific. 

Great  Lalces. 

West'n  Rlver.s 

Total. 

WOOD. 
Sailing ....,,.,. 
Steam •  >  •  • 

No. 
86 

276 
334 

Gross  tons'. 

49.075 

11,309 

18,575 

108,771 

No. 

16 

27 

338 

137 

Gross  tons 
17,582 
23,487 
51,229 
13,723 

No 

1 

10 

77 

35 

Gross  tons . 

19 

471 

■       1,081 

4,874 

No. 

"   9 
76 
25 

G'stons. 

■345' 

1,182 

873 

No. 

103 

81 

767 

531 

Gross  tons. 
66,676 
35.612 

Gas 

72,067 

Unrigged 

128,241 

Total 

BTEEIi, 

Sailing , . 

Steam  ....•■••». 

731 

3 

60 
10 

4 

187.730 

3,383 

299,998 

7,636 

1,744 

518 

106,021 

123 

6,445 

110 

2.400 

l'.937' 
121 
1.399 

1.482 

3 

131 

26 

17 

302,596 
3,383 

18 

10 

2 

119,381 
3,526 
1,814 

47 
1 
9 

153,614 
2.124 
1,970 

6 
5 
2 

574,930 

Gas      .  * 

13,407 

Unrigged 

6,927 

Total 

TOTALS. 

Sailing         

77 

89 

95 

286 

338 

312,761 

52,458 
311,307 

26,211 
110,515 

30 

16 

45 

348 

139 

124.721 

17,582 

142,868 

64,755 

15,537 

57 

1 
57 
78 
44 

157,708 

19 

154,085 

3,205 

6,844 

13 

3,467 

177 

106 
212 
793 
548 

698,647 
70,059 

15 
81 
27 

2.282 
1.303 
2,272 

610,542 

Gas 

85,474 

Unrigged 

135.163 

Grand  total  .- 

808 

500,491 

648 

230,742 

180 

164,153 

123 

5,857 

1,659 

901,243 

CALENDAR 

YEAR    1918. 

WOOD. 

Sailing  .^-     

77 
108 
242 
209 

59.428 

183.550 

24.425 

78.303 

19 
128 
309 

67 

14,325 

324,351 

50,048 

7,596 

96 
264 
660 
332 

73.753 

Steam 

13 
43 
25 

3,540 

660 

2,550 

15 
66 
31 

1.523 

1.223 

707 

512.964 

Gas 

76.356 

Unrigged , 

89.156 

Total .  . 

STEEL. 

Sailing 

636 

4 

132 

3 

2 

345.706 

4.092 

601.098 

550 

1.340 

523 

396.320 

81 

6,750 

112 

3,453 

1.352 

4 

466 

7 

5 

752,229 
4,092 

155 

871.561 

177 

389,853 

2 
4 

335 
52 

1.863.477 

Gas             , . 

602 

Unrigged 

1 

325 

2 

553 

2.218 

Total    

TOTALS. 

Sailing 

141 

81 
240 
245 
211 

607,680 

63,520 

785,248 

24,975 

79,643 

156 

19 

283 

309 

68 

871,886 

14.325 
1,195.912 

50,048 
7,921 

179 

390,406 

6 

387 

482 

100 
730 
667 
■337 

1,870,369 

77,845 

Steam >  > . 

190 
43 
27 

393.393 

660 

3.103 

17 
70 
31 

1,858 

1,275 

707 

2,376,411 

Gas 

76,958 

Unrigged 

91,374 

Grand  total . 

777 

953,386 

679 

1,268,206 

260 

397.156 

118 

3,840 

1,834 

2,622,588 

Figures  f©r  1917  do  not  include  44  vessels  of  133,155  gross  tons  built  for  foreigners.  Figures  tor  1918  do 
not  include  48  wooden  vessels  ol  98,693  gross  tons  built  for  foreigners.  Included  in  1918  steel-built  sHips 
are  3  of  concrete.  _    ,„,„ 

CONSTRUCTION    FIRST    HALF   OF   CALENDAR   YEAR    1919. 


Months. 

Seagoing, -Steel. 

Seagoing,  Wood 

Seagoing,  Total. 

Nonseagoing. 

Grand  Total. 

No. 
42 

r47 

47 
75 
84 
72 

Gloss  'ons. 
174,799 
206,106 
199,743 
316,177 
351.368 
329.981 

No. 
37 
26 
44 
30 
20 
39 

Gross  tons 
80,957 
58.095 
86.398 
.52.097 
31.979 
82,362 

No. 

79 

73 

91 

105 

104 

111 

Gross  tons. 
255.756 
264.201 
286.141 
368.274 
386.347 
412,313 

No. 
53 
62 
95 
96 
146 
161 

Gi  OSS  tons. 
8.590 
7.229 
11.864 
7.331 
9  061 
10.546 

No. 
132 
135 
186 
201 
250 
272 

G's    tons. 
264.346 

February 

271.430 

Marcli .  ...•••>..... 

298,005 

April 

375,605 

IVIay » 

395,408 

June 

422,889 

Figures  iQclude  6  of  concrete  (4,183  gross  tons). 


Kind. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf. 

Pacific           1 

Great  Lakes.     | 

West'n  Riversi 

Total. 

WOOD. 

Sailing             ■ . 

No. 
41 
82 

154 
65 

Gross  tons . 

39.491 

145,890 

14,594 

19,209 

No. 

1 

64 

181 

44 

Gross  tons 

1.393 

167.436 

8.098 

3.684 

No. 

Gross  ions . 

No. 

G's  tons. 

No. 

42 

157 

401 

124 

Gross  tons. 
40,884 

Steam 

6 

30 

5 

242 
555 
570 

5 
36 
20 

568 
612 
193 

314,136 

Gas  

23,859 

Unrigged 

23,556 

Total 

METAL. 

Sailing 

Steam 

332 

2 

172 

5 

22 

219,184 

2,470 

792,414 

1,641 

6,462 

290 
90 

■  i 

180.511 

■  '535.444 
348 

41 

'ioe 
5 

31 

1,367 

249,546  ■ 

54 

8,836 

61 

2 

1 
1 

1,373 

■  "  480 

9 

320 

724 

2 

370 

11 

65 

402,435 

2,470 
1,677,878 

Gas     

1,704 

Unrigged 

16,956 

Total 

TOTALS. 

Sailing 

201 

43 

254 
159 

77 

802,977 

41,961 

938,304 

16,235 

2.5.661 

91 

1 

154 

181 

45 

535,792 

1.393 

702,880 

8,098 

3i932 

142 

258,430 

4 

809 

438 

44 
627 
412 
179 

1,598,008^ 
43,354 

Steam...!, 

Gas ,►. 

112 
35 
36 

249,782 

609 

9,406 

7 
37 
21 

1,048 
621 
513 

1.892,014 
25,663 1 

Unrigged 

39,612 ' 

Grand  total . 

533 

1.022.161 

381 

716,303 

183 

259,797 

65 

2,182 

1,162 

2,000.443 1 
— — rs 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  were  built  for  foreigners  In  six  months  ended  June  30,  1919, 
wooden  vessels  of  27,092  gross  tons  and  1  steel  vessel  of  148  gross  tons;  total.  14  vessels  of  27,240  gross  tons.  | 

Official  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department  of  Commerce,  for  the  fiscal  yeax  ended  Juno 
30,  1919,  show  that  on  that  date  the  American  merchant  marine  comprised  approximately  27,300  veeseiB 
Oi  12,800.000  gross  tons.     Ships  lost  and  abandoned  during  the  year  totalled  about  300.000  tons. 


Vessels  Buflt  in  the  U.  S.,  by  Geographic  Districts. 
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VESSELS    BUILT    IN 

THE    U. 

s., 

BY    CEOCRAPHIC    DISTRICTS. 

Year. 
(Fiscal). 

On  New  England 
Coast. 

On  Entire 
Seaboard. 

On  Miss.  River 
and  Tributaries. 

On  Great  Lakes. 

Total. 

No. 

Gross  tons 

No. 

Grosi  tons 

No. 

Gross  tons 

No. 

Gross  tons . 

No. 

Gross  tons . 

1898 

127 

23,944 

742 

112,879 

123 

13.495 

87 

54,084 

952 

180,458 

1899   

144 

68,761 

937 

196,120 

214 

23.552 

122 

80,366 

1,273 

300,038 

1900 

199 

72,179 

1,107 

249,006 

215 

14,173 

125 

130,611 

1,447 

393,790 

1901 

201 

82,971 

1,094 

291,516 

311 

22,888 

175 

109,085 

1,580 

483,489 

1902 

225 

75.851 

1,197 

290,122 

161 

9,836 

133 

168,873 

1,491 

468,831 

1903 

203 

66,973 

1,038 

288,196 

ISO 

11,11-2 

123 

136,844 

1,311 

436,152 

1904 

170 

51,417 

878 

208,288 

187 

10,821 

119 

159,433 

1,184 

378,542 

1905   

192 

119,377 

823 

230,716 

178 

6,477 

101 

93,123 

1,102 

330,310 

1906 

146 

32,311 

850 

146,883 

167 

6,591 

204 

265,271 

1.221 

418,745 

1907 

106 

44,428 

815 

219,753 

165 

7,288 

177 

244,291 

1,157 

471,332 

1908 

151 

70,903 

1,034 

266,937 

207 

6,114 

216 

341,165 

1,457 

614,216 

1909 

130 

27,237 

866 

131,748 

207 

5,940 

174 

100,402 

1,247 

238,090 

1910 

lU 

23,442 

887 

167,829 

193 

5,488 

281 

168,751 

1,361 

342,068 

1911 

94 

23,653 

1,004 

190,612 

202 

6,393 

216 

94,157 

1,422 

291,162 

1912 

95 

23,052 

1,076 

136,485 

205 

6,286 

224 

90,898 

1,505 

232,669 

1913 

95 

27,131 

1,022 

247,318 

234 

7,930 

219 

90,907 

1,475 

346,155 

1914 

79 

21,934 

887 

251,683 

133 

8.018 

131 

56,549 

1.151 

316,250 

1915 

«9 

18.551 

777 

184,605 

i44 

6,499 

147 

16,467 

1,157 

225,122 

1916 

62 

37,568 

609 

238.181 

140 

4.973 

126 

44,091 

937 

325,413 

1917 

H4 

62,526 

993 

518.958 

157 

6,185 

147 

139,336 

1,297 

664,479 

1918 

105 

88,302 

1,225 

1,080.437 

135 

6.409 

168 

216,022 

1,528 

1,300.868 

VESSELS  BUILT  IN  THE  U.  S.,  BY  KINDS  (FISCAL  YEARS). 
(Includes  wood,  iron  and  steel). 


Year. 

SaUing  Ves 

Stea 

m  Vessels 

Gas  Vessels 

Canal  Boats 

Barges 

Total. 

1894..." 

NO. 

477 

397 

369 

338 

359 

420 

504 

526 

581 

470 

330 

310 

229 

147 

134 

141 

127 

82 

95 

72 

51 

51 

34 

64 

115 

G     Tons. 
37.827 
34,900 
65,236 
64.308 
34,416 
98,073 
116,460 
126,165 
97,698 
89,979 
64,908 
79,418 
35,209 
24,907 
31,931 
28,950 
19,358 
10,092 
21,221 
28,610 
13,749 
8,021 
14,765 
43,185 
83,629 

No. 
293 
248 
286 
288 
394 
439 
422 
506 
579 
551 
613 
560 
-650 
674 
923 
821 
936 
969 
1,051 
1,004 
778 
140 
129 
192 
309 

G.    Tons. 
83,720 
69,754 
1,38,028 
106,153 
105,838 
151,058 
202,528 
273,591 
308,178 
271,781 
255,744 
197,702 
315,707 
365,405 
481,624 
148.208 
257.993 
227.231 
153,493 
243,408 
224,225 
141,864 
237,836 
461,320 
1,000.318 

No 

G.   Tons 

NO 
14 
11 
13 
70 
20 
13 
38 
79 
44 
19 
25 
30 
83 
62 
46 
21 
50 
51 
27 
39 
25 
40 
21 
26 
32 

G.   Tons. 
1,522 
1,225 
1,495 
10,216 
12,386 
11,411 
4,492 
9,0?8 
4,539 
2,215 
2,753 
3,248 
8,832 
6,577 
4,970 
2,292 
5,720 
5,862 
2,978 
4,641 
2,558 
4,457 
2,551 
3,423 
4,101 

.Vo. 
54 
38 
55 
195 
179 
401 
483 
469 
287 
271 
216 
202 
259 
274 
354 
264 
248 
320 
332 
360 
297 
315 
258 
406 
452 

G  .Tons. 
8,126 
5,723 
22,337 
51,555 
37,818 
49,496 
40,310 
74,655 
58,416 
72.177 
55.137 
49.948 
58,997 
74,443 
95.641 
58.640 
58.997 
47,977 
54,977 
69,496 
75,718 
57,654 
57,972 
104,628 
122,142 

NO. 

838 

694 

723 

891 

952 

1,273 

1,447 

1,580 

1,491 

1,311 

1,184 

1,102 

1,221 

1.157 

1,457 

1,247 

1,361 

1,422 

1.505 

1,475 

1,151 

1,157 

937 

1,297 

1,528 

G.   Tovk. 
131,  J95 

ni,m 

1895 

1896 

227.096 

1897 

232,232 

1898 : 

180,458 

1899 

300,038 

1900 

393,790 

1901 

483,489 

1902 

468,831 

1903 

436,152 

1904 

378,542 

1905 i 

330,316 

1906 

418,745 

1907 

471,332 

1908 

614,216 

1909 

238,090 

1910 

342,068 

1911.. 

291,162 

1912.. 

232,669 

1913 

61  i 

495 
609 
620 

13,'l26 
12,289 
51,923 
90,678 

346,155 

1914 

316,250 

1915 

225,122 

1916 

325,413 

1917 

664,479 

1918 . 

1.300,868 

Steam  data  Included  gas,  before  1916 

In  1919,  up  to  October  1,  there  were   built:     (Seagoing)  steel,  600,  of  2,640,730  tons;  wood,  285,  ol 
519,023  tons;  (non-seagoing)  976,  of  3,259,507  tons. 


VESSELS  BUILT  IN  THE  U.  S. 


(IRON  AND  STEEL  ONLY),  FISCAL  YEARS 
Barnes. 


Year. 


Sailing  Vessels. 


Steam  Vessels 


Gas  Vessels 


Total. 


1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


No. 

6 

10 

2 

5 

11 

12 

3 

4 

4 

5 

•  4 

4 


Gross  tens 

15,800 

31,424 

6,724 

16,152 

29,168 

21,746 

8,406 

12,184 

15,290 

3,225 

3,077 

5,655 


7,985 
3,699 
1,290 
6.097 
15,000 


4,884 
4,735 


No. 

47 

48 

62 

83 

81 

102 

102 

100 

88 

68 

100 

108 

132 

67 

94 

112 

80 

104 

101 

54 

69 

114 

229 


Gross  tons 
82,311 
83,140 
48,560 
112,781 
167,957 
236,159 
270,932 
240,107 
222,307 
170,-S04 
289,094 
333,516 
442,625 
123,142 
234,988 
195,964 
129.181 
205,685 
195,611 
127,597 
2.32  524 
431,304 
962,547 


No.     Gioss  tons. 


9 

9 

21 

8 


1,427 

2,473 

25,388 

4,746 


No. 

Gi  oss  tons . 

7 

3,487 

13 

■      11,521 

10 

7,041 

4 

2,823 

7 

4,825 

2 

1.024 

4 

5,928 

6 

3,483 

16 

9,111 

11 

5,199 

17 

9,384 

17 

7,392 

13 

6,796 

19 

11,937 

13 

4,719 

18 

10,603 

21 

12,987 

21 

9,820 

S 

1,858 

17 

3.775 

14 

5,939 

15 

8,173 

No. 

60 

71 

64 

92 

92 

121 

,  107 

108 

98 

89 

115 

129 

149 

89 

119 

126 

103 

131 

122 

71 

95 

153 

255 


Gross  tons . 
101,598 
126,085 
62.325 
131.756 
197.125 
262.730 
280,362 
258,219 
241,080 
182,640 
297,370 
348.655 
450.017 
136,923 
250,624 
201,973 
145,881 
233,672 
205,131 
130,882 
238,772 
467,515 
980,201 
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United  States  Merchant  Marine  Tonnag'e,  by  Kinds. 


KINDS. 

1 


UNITED    STATES    MERCHANT    MARINE    TONNACE,    BY 

(Data  by  the  Commissioner  ot  Navigation.) 
The  term  "gross  ton"  expresses  in  units  of  100  cubic  feet  the  entire  cubical  capacity  of  the  vessel,  in- 
cluding spaces  occupied  by  the  crew,  engines,  boilers,  and  coai  bunlters. 


Year. 
(Fiscal.) 


1890.. 
1801.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
18S4.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897., 
1898.! 
1899.. 
1900., 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905. . 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 


Sailing  Vessels. 


Number.     Gross  Tons. 


17,502 
17,683 
17,991 
17,951 
17,060 
16,686 
16,313 
16.034 
15,993 
15,891 
16,280 
16,643 
16,546 
16,371 
16.095 
15,784 
15,506 
14,861 
14,499 
14,047 
13,288 
12,684 
12,263 
11,998 
11,452 
10,753 
10,383 
10,155- 
10,053 
4,260 


2,565,409 
2,668,495 
2,690,504 
2,641,799 
2,494,599 
2,423,159 
2,396,672 
2,410,462 
2,377,815 
2,388,227 
2,507.042 
2,603.265 
2,621,028 
2,679,257 
2,696,117 
2.715.049 
2,699.682 
2,659.426 
2.654,271 
2,639,531 
2,607,721 
2,564,721 
2.534,325 
2,550,977 
2,501,162 
2,445.619 
2,399,586 
2,437,676 
2.453,204 
1.199,561 


Steam  Vessels. 


Number.     Gross  Tons, 


5,965 

6,216 

6,392 

6,561 

6,526 

6,554 

6,595 

6,599 

6,712 

6  837 

7,053 

7,414 

7,727 

8,054 

8,463 

8,897 

9.500 

10,050 

10,926 

11.641 

12,452 

13,307 

14,265 

15,084 

15,491 

6,952 

6,824 

6,736 

6,767 

7,397 


1,859,088 
2,016,264 
2,074,417 
2,183,272 
2,189,430 
2,212,801 
2,307,208 
2,358,658 
2,371,923 
2,476,011 
2,657,797 
2,920,953 
3.176,>174 
3.408,088 
3,595,4i% 
3,741,49</: 
3.975,287 
4,279,368 
4,711,174 
4,749,224 
4,900,361 
5,074,069 
5,179,858 
5,335,574 
5,427.526 
5,781,416 
5,895.095 
6,196,535 
7,137,513 
10,057,400 


Gas  Vessels 


Number     Gross  Tons 


8,996 
9,237 
9,508 
9.891 
10.254 


162,394 
174,968 
236,826 
333,801 
358,227 


Total. 


Number.    Gross  Tods. 


23,467 
23,899 
24.383 
24,512 
23.586 
23,240 
22  908 
22,633 
22,705 
22,728 
23,333 
24.057 
24,273 
24.425 
24,558 
24,681 
25,006 
24,911 
25,425 
25,688 
25,740 
25,991 
26,528 
27,072 
26,943 
26.701 
26,444 
26,397 
25.711 
21,911 


4,424,497 
4,884.759 
4,764,921 
4.825,071 
4,684.029 
4,685.960 
4.703,880 
4.799,020 
4.749.738 
4,864.238 
6.164,839 
5,524.218 
5,797.902 
6,087,345 
6,291,535 
6.450,543 
6,674,969 
6,938,794 
7,365,445 
7.388,755 
7.508,082 
7.638.790 
7.714,183 
7.886,651 
7.928,688 
8.389,4^9 
8.469.949 
8,871.037 
9,924,518 
11,615.388 


U.  S.  MERCHANT  MARINE  TONNAGE,  BY  GEO(3JlAPHICAL  SECTIONS. 


Year.   Atlantic  T,„„,flp     North.      Wt 
(Fiso'l)  &    Gulf    ^acinc.     Lajjeg      Riv 


1900 . . 

1901  . 

1902  . 
1903 . 
I9U4 . . 
1905 
1906 .. 
1907  . 
1908 
1909 .  . 


O.  Tons. 

2,727,892 
2,854,639 
2,985,056 
3,157,373 
3,252,366 
3  398.367 
3.432,545 
3,440,697 
3,506,551 
3,509.134 


G.  Tons. 
612,904 
713.831 
774,211 
812,17^ 
806,577 
821,710 
840,035 
886,840 
962,214 
934,477 


G.  Tons. 
1,565,587 
1.706,294 
',816,511 
1,902,698 
2,019,208 
2,062,147 
2,234,432 
2,439,741 
2,729,169 
2,782,481 


West. 

/era. 


G.  Tons 
258,456 
249,454 
222,124 
215,095 
213,384 
174,319 
167,957 
171,516 
167,411 
162,663 


Total. 


G.  Tons. 
5,164,839 
.5,524,218 
6,797,902 
6,087,345 
6,291,533 
6,456,5431 
6,674,963 
6.938  794 
7,365,449 
7,388,75a 


Year 

Atlantic 

Pacific. 

North.' 

West. 

(Fisc'l) 

&    Gull 

Lakes 

Lakea. 

G.  Tons. 
3,522,6^3 

G.  Tons. 

G.  Tons. 

G  Tons. 

1910 .... 

936  591 

2  895.102 

153.716 

1911.... 

3,570,138 

973,605 

2  943  523 

151.524 

1912.... 

3,633,466 

984  813 

2.949  924 

145,980 

1913.... 

3,751,128 

1,049,296 

2,939.786 

146.551 

1914 . . . . 

3,803.354 

1  100,976 

2  882.923 

141.436 

1915..., 

4,309.996 

1,122.620 

2  818.009 

138,804 

1916 . . . . 

4,443.024 

1  131,058 

2  760  815 

134.752 

I9I7.... 

4,749  739 

1,209  533 

2  779  087 

132,678 

1918.... 

5,356,976 

1.646.697 

2.797.503 

123.342 

1919  . . . . 

6,945,260 

2,816,481 

3,023,762 

121.797 

G.  Tons. 

7,508,082 
7,638.790 
7  714,183 
7.886,551 
7,928,688 
8,389,429 
8.469.649 
8,871.037 
9  924.518 
12,907.309 


Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  figures  include  Porto  Rico,  since  1901;  Pacific  figures  include  Hawaii  since  1900. 
UNITED   STATES  MERCHANT  MARINE  TONNAGE— HOW   EMPLOYED. 


Year. 
(Fiscal. ) 


1894.... 

1895.... 

1896.... 

1897  ... 

1898.... 

1899.... 

1900.... 

1901... 

1902..., 

1903.... 

1904.,., 

1905..., 

1906..., 

1907..., 

1908... 

1909. i. 

1910... 

1911... 

1912... 

1913... 

1914... 

1915... 

1916... 

1917... 

1918... 

1919... 


Foreign  Trade. 


Steam. 


Gr.  Tons. 
261,755 
247,387 
260,224 
253,816 
290,241 
355.913 
337,356 
426,259 
455,017 
523,602 
549,938 
596,644 
586,749 
698,155 
595,147 
675,226 
653,468 
582,186 
616,053 
667,896 
720,609 
1,346,164 
1,573,705 
1,855,484 
3,013,603 


Total 


Gr  Tons. 

899,698 

822,347 

829,833 

792,870 

726,213 

837,229 

816  795 

879.595 

873,235 

879.264 

888,628 

943,750 

928,466 

861,466 

930,413 

878,523 

782,517 

863,495 

923,225 

1,019,155 

1,066,288 

1,862,714 

2,185,008 

2,440,776 

3,599,213 

5,814,489 


Coastwise  Trade. 


Steam. 


Gr.  Tons. 
1,923,339 
1.960,756 
2,042,326 
2.100,084 
2,077,859 
2,115,981 
2,289,825 
2,491,231 
2,718.049 
2,880,678 
3,041,262 
3,140,314 
3,384,002 
3,664.210 
4,099,045 
4,157,557 
4,330,896 
4,505,567 
4,543,276 
4,646,741 
4,688,240 
4,578,567 
4,315,579 
4,559,008 
4,433,337 


Total. 


Gr.  Tons. 
3.696.276 
3  728,714 
3,790,296 
3  896,826 
3,959,702 
3,965,313 
4.286,516 
4.582.645 
4,858.714 
5.141,037 
5,335,164 
6,441,688 
5,674,044 
6,010,601 
6,371,862 
6,451,042 
6.668,966 
6,720,313 
6,737.046 
6.817,013 
6,818,363 
6,486,384 
6,244,550 
6,392,583 
6,282,474 
4,233,939 


Wliale  Fisheries 


Steam. 


Gr.  Tons. 
4,336 
4.658 
4,658 
4,658 
3,823 
4,117 
3,986 
3,463 
3,808 
3.808 
4.218 
4.536 
4.536 
3.970 
3.590 
3  300 
3,509 
3,544 
3,653 
3,252 
4,265 
3,682 
1,789 
2,250 
2,178 


Totel. 


Gr  Tons 

16.482 

15.839 

15,121 

12,714 

11,496 

11,017 

9,889 

9,5.34 

9,320 

9,512 

10.140 

10,763 

11,020 

9,680' 

9,655 

8,982 

9,308 

"9. 176 

8,876 

8,611 

9,864 

8.829 

6,707 

5  623 

4.493 

1.136 


Cod  and  Mackerel 
Fisheries.. 


Steam. 


Gr  Tons 


13,033 
13,392 
13,141 
12,488 
13  369 
16,876 
17,573 
8.260 
15,397 
10.731 
16.619 
22.196 


Total 


Total. 


Gr  Tons 
71.573 
69,060 
68.630 
60,610' 
52,327 
60,679 
51.629 
52.444 
56.633 
57,532 
57,603 
60,342 
61,439 
57,047 
53,515 
50,208 
47,291 
45.806 
45,036 
41  762 
26,700 
31.502 
33.384 
32.055 
38,338 
7,836 


Gr.  Tons. 
4,684,029 
4,635,^60 
4,703.880 
4,769,020 
4.749,738 
4,864,238 
5.164,839 
5.524,218 
5,797,902 
6,087,345 
6.291,535 
6,466.543 
6.674.969 
6,938.794 
7,365,445 
7.388,755 
7,508,082 
7,638,790 
7,714,183 
7,886,551 
7,928,688 
8,389,429 
8,469.649 
8,871.037 
9,924,518 
110,057,400 


Figures  for  steam 
before  1907. 


include  ga^since  1897.    Cod  and  mackerel  figures  did  not  express  steam  ??parately 


Ja'panese  Shipping  Statistics. 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR    IVLERCHANT    MARINE    SERVICE. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  maintains  free  navigation  schools  at  the  following  ports:  Mobile, 
Ala.;  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  New  London,  Ct.;  Chicago,  111.;  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Rockland,  Me.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.;  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Portland,  Ore.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Galveston,  Tex.<  Norfolk,  Va.;  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  Board  also  has  eleven  free  engineering  schools  at  the  following  places:  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Massa- 
chusetts Intitute  of  .Technology;  New  York  City,  The  Seamen's  Chui'ch  Institute;  Brooklyn,  Pratt  Institute; 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Dickinson  High  School  Building;  Philadelphia,  The  Bourse;  Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science;  Chicago,  Armour  Institute  of  Technology: 
New  Orleans,  Tulane  University;  Berkeley,  Cal.,  University  of  California;  Seattle,  Wash.,  University  ol 
Washington. 

The  following  qualifications  are  necessary  for  admission  to  a  Shipping  Board  school: 

To  study  for  deck  officer's  license — CI)  Must  be  a  graduate  of  a  regularly  established  high  school  or 
college,  upon  recommendation  of  the  master  or  masters  under  whom  he  has  served,  after  not  less  than 
twelve  months'  service  in  the  deck  department  of  ocean  or  coastwise  steamers  of  2,000  gross  tons  or  over; 
(2)  must  be  a  graduate  of  the  intensive  training  course  prescribed  by  the  United  States  Navy,  and  who  has 
been  commissioned  as  Ensign  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
master  or  masters,  or  the  naval  ofncer  or  officers  under  whom  he  has  served,  after  not  less  than  lour  monttis' 
actual  service  at  sea  as  officer  of  the  watch  or  as  extra'  v/atch  officer  in  company  with  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  bridge;  (3)  or,  two  years'  deck  service  on  an  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  vessel;  (4)  or.  Three  years 
on  a  sailing  vessel;  (5)  or,  three  years  on  a  sailing  fisliing  vessel,  ocean  or  coastwise;  (6)  or,  one  year,  mate 
of  .steam  fishing  vessel;  (7)  or,  one  year,  master  or  pilot,  lake,  bay,  or  sound  steam  vessel;  (8)  or,  graduation 
from  seamanship  class  of  a  nautical  schoolship.  (The  terra  "nautical  schoolship"  does  not  apply  to  the 
training  ships  for  apprentices  operated  by  the  United  States  iShipping  Board  Recruiting  Service.) 

To  study  for  engineer's  license — (1)  Must  be  a  graduate  ol  the  intensive  training  course  prescribed 
by  the  United  States  Navy,  and  who  has  been  commissioned  as  ensign  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve 
Force,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  engineer  officer  or  officers  under  whom  he  has  served,  after  not  less 
than  four  months'  actual  service  at  sea  as  junior  engineer  officer;  (2)  or,  three  years  as  fireman  on  ocean 
or  coastwise  steam  vessel;  (3)  or,  two  years  as  oiler  or  watertender  (or  combined  service  of  two  years  in  these 
positions) ;  (4)  or,  six  months  as  chief  or  assistant  engineer  on  lake,  bay,  or  sound  steamer;  (5)  or,  one  year, 
chief  or  assistant,  river  steamer;  (6)  or,  one  year  as  locomotive  or  stationary  engineer  (with  specified  sea 
service,  which  may  be  obtained  after  finishing  school  course). 

The  monthly  wages  are  regulated  by  contract  bet'.veen  the  men  and  the  shipping  service,  and  are  aa 
follows,  according  to  the  rating  and  size  of  the  ship:  Master.  S330  to  S412.50;  officers,  S158.75  to  S241.25; 
carpenter,  $100;  boatswain,  S95;  able  seaman,  S85;  ordinary  seaman,  S65;  engineers,  S135  to  S387.50;  firemen, 
S90;  coal  passer,  S75;  engineer  apprentice,  S40;  stewards,  S95  to  S160;  cooks,  S75  to  S135;  mess  boys,  $65. 

Sailors,  cooks,  and  mess  men  must  be  18  to  35  years,  inclusive. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR    ENTERLAKE    TRAFFIC. 


Yeab. 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Receipts. 


Short  tons. 

7,840,023 

6,594,915 

6,815,410 

9,520,990 

9,424,962 

9,705,999 

12,165,608 

10,616,492 

9.713.245 

11.045.855 

12,242.814 

12,489,867 


Valuation  of 
Receipts. 


Dollars. 

95.702,839 

66,664.997 

75.504,761 

99,079,192 

83,087,646 

89,661,073 

113,918,404 

99,186,531 

117.415,770 

110,207,992 

141,912,526 

128,681,152 


Shipments. 


S!iort  tons. 
26.946.682 
17,202,247 
25,713,891 
27,163,588 
21,247,884 
31,768,777 
34,709,808 
22,919,212 
30,781,427 
41,131,478 
40,169,010 
41,256,491 


Valuation  of 
Shipments. 


Dollars. 
191.826.855 
156,449.323 
186.004,398 
184,969,880 
152,968,727 
231,260,859 
238,677,173 
187,816,429 
251,386,384 
277,011,633 
329,397,210 
408,833,754 


Total 

Receipts   and 

Shipments. 


Sfiort  tons. 

34.786.705 

23,797,162 

32,529,301 

36,684,578 

30,672,846 

41,474,776 

46,875,416 

33,535,704 

40,494,672 

62,177,b33 

52,411,824 

53,746,358 


Tot.  Valuat'n 

Receipts   and 

Shipments. 


Dollars. 
287.529,694 
223,114,320 
261,509,159 
284,049,072 
230,056,373 
320,921.932 
352.595.577 
287.002.960 
368.802.154 
387.219.625 
471.309.735 
537,514,906 


KEEWEENAW   WATERWAY    TRAFFIC. 

Yeab. 

« 

Ves- 
sels, 
Num- 
ber. 

Vessels, 

Net 
Tonnage 

Cargoes, 
West 
Bound 
Tons 

Cargoes, 

East 
Bound 
Tons. 

Total 
Tons. 

Valuation, 

Exclusive  of 

Logs. 

Logs, 
M.  Ft. 
B.  M. 

Valua- 
tion of 
Logs. 

Largest 
Single 

Cargoes 
Tons. 

1907 

3,647 
3,085 
2,984 
3,426 
2,839 
2,280 
2,446 
2,162 
2,208 
2,233 
1,336 
1,044 

2.477,687 
2,265,304 
2,389.204 
2.479,170 
2,293,133 
2,393,856 
2,248,262 
1,998,203 
2,383,081 
2,145,628 
1,661,725 
1,528,024 

1,715,068 
1,627,924 
1,720,295 
1,609,593 
1,525,046 
1,619,872 
1,496,901 
1,397,618 
1,724,945 
1,679,311 
1,778,048 
1,671,917 

732,973 
635,990 
823,778 
775,083 
621,571 
786,746 
763,659 
502,970 
737,984 
'547,743 
405,226 
279,873 

2,448.041 
2.263.914 
2,544,073 
2,384,676 
2,146,617 
2,406,618 
2,260,560 
1,900,588 
2,462,929 
2,227,054 
2,183.274 
1.951.790 

SlOl.774.806 

77.323.898 

85.266.001 

77.262,115 

78,861,611 

86,582,812 

72,550,334 

70,010,151 

110.414,125 

105,181,229 

106,397,S72 

72,492,503 

9.659 

7.242 

9.619 

13.832 

10,757 

4,118 

16,318 

8.530 

9,431 

8,314 

5,025 

7,311 

5144,834 

107.544 

134.666 

193,648 

150,598 

57,652 

179,498 

93,830 

84,879 

99,768 

72,863 

140,737 

11.115 

1908 

11.500 

1909 

10,560 

1910 

10.118 

1911 .  . 

10.000 

1912 

11.707 

1913 

10.680 

1914 

10.318 

1915 

10.881 

1918 

10.850 

1917 

12.079 

1918 

11,900 

JAPANESE    SHIPPING    STATISTICS. 

AccoBDiNCr  to  an  announcement  made  by  the  Department  of  Communications  the  steamers  of  over 
twenty  tons  each  registered  in  Japan -^oper,  excluding  Korea  and  Kwantung,  where  some  Japanese  steamers 
are  also  registered,  numbered  2,770,  totalling  2,539,848  tons  gross,  at  the  end  of  May,  1919.  They  included 
G77  steamers  of  over  1,000  tons  each,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2.070.432.  The  number  of  vessels  in 
Japan  of  over  1,000  tons  gross  each  at  the  end  of  July.  1919.  numbered  724.  totalling  2,262,315  tons,  or  an 
Increase  over  the  previous  month  of  15  vessels  and  54,744  tons.  Of  the  724  steamers,  380.  totalling  713,415 
tons,  were  employed  In  the  coasting  and  the  near-sea  trade,  and  331  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  1,509,- 
824,  on  ocean  routes,  while  13  ships,  totalling  39,076  tons,  were  under  reiwirs. 
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Shipping  Lost  in  the  Warof  19H-18. 


SHIPPING    LOST    IN    THE    V/AR    OF    1014-18. 

(For  American  losses  in  detail  see  Index  ) 

ACCORDING  to  the  Statistics  Branch,  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  War  Department, 
shipping  losses.  In  gross  tons,  were: 


the  merchant 


Great  Britain. .  .7,757,000 

Norway 1,177,000 

France 889,000 

Italy    846,000 

United  States  . .    395,000 


Greece 346,000 

Denmarlc 241,000 

Holland 203,000 

Sweden 201.000 

Germany     .     . .  187,000 


Russia  . 
Spain 
Japan . 
Portugal 
Belgium 


183,000 

168,000 

120,000 

93,000 

84,000 


Brazil.  .  . . 
Austria .». . 
Others 


25,000 
15,000 
16,000 


Total  of  aU     12,946,000 


The  above  figures  closely  agree  with  those  made  public  early  in  1919  by  Chairman  E.  N.  Hurley  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  his  total  being  13,000,000  gross  tons,  and  including  Uruguay  (6,889), 
Roumania  (3,688),  Argentina  (4,275),  and  Peru  (1,419). 

HOW    THE    WAR    AFFECTED    SHIP    TOMNAGE. 

Mr.  Hurley  gave  out  the  following  tabulation: 

Gross  Tons. 

Steam  sea-going  merchant  tonnage  of  the  world,  July,  1914 '. 41,225,000 

Steam  sea-going  tonnage  of  world,  Jan.  1,  1919,  excluding  1,000,000  tons  for  abandonment,  etc       37,010,000 

Net  loss .  .        .    r  .  .   4,245,000 

Loss  through  failure  of  normal  increase  by  new  construction  .       .  .         ...  12,000,000 

Wprld  shortage   .  .  .  ....  .  ...  16,245,000 

ALLIES   AND    NEUTRALS  CENTRAL    POWERS. 


Losses. 


Gro.ss   Tons 


By  enemy  action 

Marine  risk 

Capture  or  seizure  by  enemy 

Total 

Gains. 

New  construction 

Capture  or  seizure  from  enemy 


Total . 


Net  loss . 


12,815,000 

2,192,000 

211,000 


15,218,000 

11,856,000 
2,393,000 


14,249,000 


969,000 


Losses 


Gross  Tons. 


By  enemy  action  

Marine  rislt 

Capture  or  seizure  by  enemy 


Total 

Gain. 

New  construction     . . . 


Net  loss 


199,000 

424,000 

2,393,000 


3,016,000 

740,000 

2,276,000 


Net  Gains 


United  States  (500  gross  tons  and  over) 

Japan  (steam,  500  gross  tons  and  over) 

Net  Losses. 
Great  Britain  (100  gross  tons  and  over) 


Gross  Tons.  % ,  G's  Tons 


3,370,868 
384,538 

3,443,000 


126 
25 

18 


The  British  Ministry  of  Shippi.ig  in  May,  1919,  stated  the  merchant  ship  losses  in  tlie  war  <is  follows, 
the  first  figure  being  the  number  of  ships  lost,  with  tonnage  in  parenthesis :  Great  Britain,  2, 197  (7,638,000) ; 
France,  238  (697.000);  Italy,  230  (742,000):  Japan,  29  (120,000):  United  States,  SO  (341,000).  These 
figures  did  not  include  20  British  vessels,  (95.000  tons),  lost  on  Admiralty  service. 

According  to  the  British  Mercantile  Marine  Service  Association,  Britain  lost  2,475  merchant  vessels 
■(7,900,694  tons),  and  570  fishing  boats,  not  counting  99  vessels  (174,525  tons),  "lost  without  trace"  Tla^ 
total  loss  of  life  was  estimated  at  14,700.  •  v  -i 

Spain  lost  57  vessels,  of  which  51  (123,176  tons),  were  torpedoed,  and  6  (16,731  tons),  were sunli  by  mines, 

U-BOATS    CAUSED    EIGHT    BILLION    DOLLARS    SHIPPING    LOSS. 
(Data  compiled  by  The  Rudder  ) 


/ 

United 

States 

United 
Kingdom. 

Other  Allies 
and  Neutrals 

World's  Total. 

In  tonnage  (gross  tons) 

In  Values — Ships  Lost. 
Ship  values  ($200  a  ton) .                 ... 

Cargo  values  ($100  a  ton)    

Property,  money  and  lives  Insured  (SIO  a  ton) 
Earning  power  (S7.65  a  ton  per  month)    . 

911,854 

Dollais. 

182,370,800 

91,185,400 

9,118,540 

134,033,122 

9,043,744 

Dollars 

1,808,748,800 

904,374,400 

90,437,440 

1,340,331,217 

5,112,263 

Dollars 

1,022,452,600 

511,226,300 

51,122,630 

759,521,023 

15,067,861 

Dollars 
3,013,572,200 
1,506,786,100 

150,678,610 
2,233,885,362 

Total  for  ships  sunk 

Ships  Damaged. 

Repairs 

Earnings 

416,707,862 

45,592,700 
6,975,683 

4,143,891,857 

452,187,200 
69,184,641 

2,344,322,553 

255,613,150 
39,108,812 

6,904,922,272 

753,393,050 
115,269,138 

Total  tor  ships  damaged      . .         

52,568,383 

521,371,841 

294,721,962 

868,662,186 

Total  of  sea  lossps  during  war 

409,276,245 

4,665,263,698 

2,639,044,515 

7,773,584.458 

Of  the  203  German  submarines  lost  dui-ing  the  war  about  120  were  sunk  with  their  crews,  averaging 
30  to  60  men  per  boat.  ,  ^  ^ 

The  British  Navy  lost  59  submarines,  39  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  4  were  interned  by 
neutrals,  7  were  blown  up  in  the  Baltic,  4  were  sunk  by  accident  on  trial  cruises,  and  5  were  wi'ecked  in 
collisions.  „  ^  ^ 

The  French  naval  losses  included  the  battleships  Bouvet,  Suffren,  Gaulois,  and  Danton:  the  armed 
cruisers  Leon  Gambetta,  Admiral  Charner,  Cleber,  and  Dupetit  Thouars:  the  fast  cruiser  Chateau-Renault, 
14  destroyers,  8  torpedo  boats,  14  submarines,  5  auxiliary  cruisers,  4  gunboats,  72  submarine  chasers,  1 
sloop,  and  7  small  craft — a  total  of  1 10,000  tons,  as  against  550,000  tous  for  England.  r.-,""o  tnns  for  Italy, 
and  17,500  tons  for  the  United  States. 

The  Italian  Navy  lost  1  dreadnought,  2  battleships,  5  auxiliary  battle  cruisers,  8  destroyers,  5  torpedo 
boats,  7  submarines,  9  submarine  chasers,  and  17  miscellaneous  ships,  including  mine  sweepers,  tug  boats, 
and  supply  ships. 

The  Austrian  Navy  lost  1  dreadnought,  2  battleships,  2  torpedo  boats,  7  destroyers,  20  submarines, 
apd  13  miscellaneous  boats. 
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LOSSES    OP    AMERICAN    VESSELS    DURING    THE    WAR. 

The  following  is  a  list,  according  to  the  most  authentic  information  on  file  in  tlie  Office  of  Naval  Intel- 
Ugence,  of  all  naval  losses  from  April  6.  1917,  to  November  11,   1918: 


Name. 


BY  SUBMARINES. 

Antilles 

Alcedo 

Jacob  Jones 

Lake  Moor 

Rockefeller,  Wm . . 
President  Lincoln. , 

Covington 

Westover 

Westbridge 

Montanan 

Mt.  Vernon* 

Buena  Ventura. . . 

Tampa 

Ticonderoga 

BY    MINES. 

Pratt,  Herbert  Lt. 

Californlan 

San  Diego 

Minnesotat .... 
Saetia 

BY   COLLISION. 

Mohawk 

Chauncey 

S   C   No.  141 

F.  1 

Zaanland 

Wakiva  II 

Schurz 

Oosterdijk    

S   C   No.  187 

S.  C.  No.  60 

Herman  Frasch . . . , 
S.  C.  No.  397.  ..  . 

Westgate 

Sliaw 

Tarantula 

MISCEL.  SINKINGS. 

Rehoboth 

S.  C.  No.  117 


Bauman 

Guinevere 

Elfreda 

Mariner 

Cherokee 

Cyclops 

No  3429 

Montauk 

S  C  No.  209  .  . 
S  C.  No.  219.  . 
Lake  Borgne .  .  . 
Ophir 


Class. 


Transport .... 
Armed  yacht. . 
Destroyer.  .  .  . 
Cargo  steamer . 

Tanker 

Transport .... 
Transport .... 
Army  supply  . 
N.  O.  T.  S..  . 
Army  account 
Transport .... 
.4.rmy  cargo. .. 

C.  G.  C 

Animal  cargo.  : 


Tanker 

Cargo.   . . . 
Cruiser .... 
Battleship 
N   O  T.  S. 


Revenue  cutter 

Destroyer 

Submarine  chaser. 

Submarine 

Cargo     

Yacht 

Cruiser 

Cargo 

"Submarine  chaser 
Submarine  chaser 
Transport  (Army) 
Submarine  chaser 
Cargo  (Army)    ... 

Destroyer 

Special  patrol   ... 


Armed  trawler.  .  . 
Submarine  chaser 


Trawler 

Yacht 

Yacht 

Tug 

Tug    

Collier 

Motor  patrol 

Patrol  boat 

Submarine  chaser 
Submarine  chaser 
Army  account  . . 
N.  O.  T.  S 


Tonnage. 


6,878 

981 

1,265 

1,955 

7,157 

18,167 

16,339 

8,800 

5,660 

6,659 

18,372 

4,881 

1,181 

5,130 


gross 

gross 

gross    

gross 

gross 

gross 

'gross  .... 
gross  .... 
gross ....;.. 

gross 

gross 

gross 

displacement 
gross 


7,145  gross    

5,658  gross    

13,680  displacement 
16,()00  displacement 

2,873  gross .  .    . 

1,148  displacement 
592  displacement 
75  gross    


5,417 

853 

1,630 

8,251 

75 

75 

3,803 

75 

8,800' 

1,100 


gross. .  . 

gross    

displacement 
gross. .  .  . 
gross    .... 
gross. .  .  . 
gross. .  . 

gross 

dead-weight, 
displacement 


254  gross. 
75  gross . 


304  gross 

499  gross 

164  displacement 

220  gross 

272  gross    

19,360  displacement 


641  gross 
75  gross . 
75  gross 

2,100  gross. 

7,089 


Lives 
Lost. 


70 
20 
62 
45 

3 
26 

6 

8 

4 

5 

36 

64 

112 

t216 

None 
None 

50 
None 


None 

18 
None 

19 

None. 

2 

1 

None 

None 

2 

16 

None 

7 

12 

None 

None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 

23 
293 

2 

7 
17 

4 
None 
None. 


Date. 


Oct.  17 
Nov.  5 
Dec.  6 
April  11 
May  18, 
May  31 
July  1 
July  11 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  16 
Sept.  5 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  26 
Sept.  30, 

June  2 
June  23 
July  19 
Sept  29 
Nov.    9 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

May 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 
Dec 


Jan.  12 
Jan  25 
Feb  21 
Feb.  20 
Feb.  26 
April  21 
July  10 
.\ug.  21 
Aug  27 
Oct.  9 
Oct.  22 
Nov.  11 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 

1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 

1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 

1917 
1917 

1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


Remarks. 


Torpedoed. 

Torpedoed. 

Torpedoed. 

Torpedoed. 

Torpedoed. 

Torpedoed. 

Torpedoed. 

Torpedoed 

Torpedoed. § 

Torpedoed. 

Torpedoed. 

Torpedoed. 

Torpedoed. 

Shelled  and  torpedoed 


With  0-13. 


Burned;  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard. 

Struck  rock. 

Foundered. 
Foundered. 
Mysteriously  dlsap'i'd 
German  shore  battery. 
Driven  ashore. 
Shelled  by  mistake 
Internal  explosion 
Struck  rock. 
Internal  explosion. 


*  Torpedoed;  made  port,     t  Mined;  made  port,     t  21G  lost,  2  captured.     §  Salvaged. 

WAR    LOSSES    OF    AMERICAN    FAERCHANT    SHIPPING. 

These  returns  do  not  include  the  losses  of  vessels  of  the  American  Navy  or  of^the  American  Aimy 
and  lives  thus  sacrifled  recorded  by  the  Navy  and  War  Departments.  The  table  covers  August  3,  1914, 
to  April  5,  1917,  inclusive: 


SHIP. 

Torpedoed. 

Mined. 

Gunfire,  Etc 

Total 

Lives  Lost 

Steam 

Sail   

No 
6 

Gross. 
25,988 

No. 
4 
1 

Gt  oss. 
9,675 
1,904 

No 
6 
2 

Gl  oss 
24,649 
4,927 

No 

16 

3 

Gross 
60,312 
6,831 

67 

Total 

6 

25,988 

5 

11,579 

8 

29,576 

19 

67,143 

67 

up 


The  following  table  covers  the  period  from  April  6, 
to  the  armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  Inclusive: 


1917,  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war. 


Ship. 

Torpedoed 

Mined. 

Gunfire,  Etc. 

Total. 

Lives  Lost 

Steam 

No. 
45 

Gross. 
190,357 

No. 

•    2 

Gross 
8,116 

No. 
22 
57 

Gl  oss. 

38,272 

50,561 

No. 
69 
57 

Gross 
236,745 
50,561 

707 

Sail 

1 

Total 

45 

190,357 

2 

8,116 

79 

88,833  ■ 

126 

287,306 

708 

Ship. 

Torpedoed. 

Mined. 

•  Gunfire,  Etc. 

Total. 

Lives  Lost 

Total  steam 

No:, 
51  1 

Gross. 
216,345 

No 
6 

1 

Gl oss. 
17,791 
1,904 

No. 
28 
59 

Gloss. 
62,921 
55,483 

No. 
85 
60 

Gr^ss. 
297,057 
57,392 

774 

Total  sail 

1 

Grand  total 

51 

216,345 

7 

•    19,695 

87 

118,409 

145 

354,449 

775 

Of  the  entire  losses  of  life,  703  were  due  to  submarine  torpedoes,  38  to  gunfire,  and  34  to  drifting  enemy 
mines. 
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Shipbuilding  Terms. 


SHiPBUILDINC    TERMS. 

(From  a  Bulletin  ol  tlie  United  States  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.) 


Aft — at,  near,  or  toward  the  stern.  ' 

After   Perpendicular — a  vertical   straight  line  at 

the  after  edge  ot  the  rudder  post. 
Anchor — a  heavy  steel  device  attached  to  the  end 

of  a  chain  or  hawser  for  holding  the  ehip  in  pcsi- 

tion  when  not  alongside  dock. 
Athwartshlps — across  the  ship,  at  right  angles  to 

the  keel. 
Ballast — any  weight  or  weights  (usually  sea  water) 

used  to  keep  the  ship  from  becoming  "top  heavy." 
Beam — jiu  athwartsliip  member  supporting  a  por- 
tion of  a  deck.     Also  the  width  of  the  ship. 
Below — below   a  deck  or  decks   (corresponding  to 

"down  stairs").       • 
Berth — a  place  for  a  ship. 
Bilge — the  rounded  portion  of  the  hull  between  the 

side  and  bottom. 
Bilges — the  lowest  portion  of  the  ship  inside  of  the 

hull. 
Bilge  Keel — a  tor*  and  aft  member  fitted  to  the 

outside  of  the  shell  plating  running  along  the  bilge, 

used  to  prevent  excessive  rolling  of  the  ship. 
Bitts — heavy  steel   castings  fitted   to  the  weather 

deck  for  securing  mooring  lines  or  hawsers 
Boom — a  long,  round,  heavy  spar,    pivoted  at  one 

end,  usually  used  for  hoisting  cargo,  &c. 
Boss — the  curved  swelling  portion  of  the  ship's  hull 

around  the  propeller  shaft 
Bow — the  forward  end  of  a  ship. 
Bridge — the     athwartship     platform     above     the 

weather  deck  from  which  the  ship  is  navigated. 
Bulkhead — a    vertical    partition    e.xtendlng    either 

athwartshlps  or  fore  and  aft. 
Bulwarl^ — the  siilp's  side  above  the  weather  deck. 
Bunker— a  compartment  used  for  the  stowage  of 

coal  or  other  fuel 
Buoyancy — ability  to  float. 
Camber — the    athwartship    curvature    of    a    deck. 

Sometimes  called  round  up. 
Calk — to  make  a  joint  water  tight. 
Capstan — a  revolving   device,   with  axis    vertical, 

used  for  heaving  in  lines. 
Centre  Line — the  middle  line  of  the  ship,  from  stem 

to  stern. 
Chock — a   heavy   fitting   through   which   ropes   or 

hawsers  may   be  led. 
Cleat — a  fitting  attached  to  the  deck,  having  two 

fore  and  aft  arms  around  which  a  rope  may  be 

secured. 
Coaming — the   vertical    boundary   of   a   hatch    or 

skylight. 
CoBerdam— the    space     between     two     bulkheads 

located  very  close  together. 
Davit — heavy   vertical    pillar   of   which   the   upper 

end  is  bent  to  a  curve,  used  to  support  the  end  of 

a  boat  when  hoisting  or  lowering 
Deadweight — the  total  weight   of   cargo,   &c. 
Deck — the  part  of  a  ship  that  corresponds  to  the 

floor  of  a  building 
Displacement — the  total  weight  of  the  ship  when 

afloat.  Including  everything  on  board. 
Dog — a  small  bent  metal  fitting  used  to  close  doors, 

hatch   covers,   manhole   covers,    &c. 
Double  Bottom-Compartments  at  bottom  of  ship 

between  inner  and  outer  bottoms,  used  for  ballast 

tanks,  water,  fuel,  oil,  &c. 
Drag — the  amount  that  one  end  of  the  keel  is  below 

the  other  when  the  ship  is  afloat  but  not  on  an 

even  keel 
Draft^ — tiie  vertical  distance  of  the  lowest  part  of 

the  ship  below  the  surface  ot  the  water  afloat. 
Even  Keel — a  ship  is  said  to  be  on  even  keel  when 

the  keel  is  level,  or  parallel  to  the  water. 
Falrlead — a  small  fitting  through  which  a  rope  may 

be  led  so  as  to  change  its  direction  without  ex- 
cessive friction. 
Fender — a  device  to   prevent  damage  to  a  ship's 

hull  at  or  near  the  waterline  by  other  vessels,  &c 
Fldley  Hatch-hatch  around  smokestack  and  uptake. 
Fore  and  .\ft — ^in  line  with  the  length  of  the  ship, 

longitudinally. 
Forecastle — the  forward  upper  portion  of  the  hull, 

usually  the  crew's  quarters. 
Fore  Peak — a  large  compartment  or  tank  just  aft 

ot  the  bow  In  the  lower  part  ot  the  ship. 
Forward — near  or  toward  the  bow. 
Framing — ^tho  support  and  sti^enlng  of  the  Shell 

plating,  deck  plating,  &c. 


Freeboard — vertical  distance  from  the  upper  water- 
tight deck  or  top  of  bulwarks  to  waterline.  when 
ship  is  loaded. 

Galley — the  "kitchen"  of  a  ship. 

Gangway — a  passageway  or  other  means  of  board- 
ing a  ship. 

Garboard  Strake — the  strake  of  shell  plating  next 
to  the  keel. 

Gr<Xss  Tonnage — a  figure  obtained  \>y  dividing  the 
total  volume  of  the  ship,  in  cubic  feet,  by  100. 

Gudgeon — fitting  on  which  rudder  swings  The 
gudgeons  fit  around  the  pintles,  and  form  a  part 
of  the  rudder  post. 

Gunwale — the  side  of  a  ship  at  the  edge  of  the 
weather  deck. 

Hatch — an  opening  In  a  deck. 

Hawse  Pipe — a  large  fitting  attached  to  the  bow 
through  which  the  anchor  chain  passes. 

Hawser — a  large  rope. 

Helm — the  direction  to  which  the  tiller  is  put,  or 
opposite  to.  which  the  rudder  is  put.  (When  the 
rudder  is  to  port  the  ship  is  said  to  cari-y  starboard 
helm.) 

Hogging — straining  of  the  ship  that  tends  to  make 
the  bow  and  stern  lower  than  the  middle. 

Hull — the  body  of  a  ship,  including  shell  plating, 
framing,  decks,  bulkheads,  &c. 

Inboard — inside  the  ship,  toward  the  centre  line. 

Jackstaff — flag  pole  at  bow  of  ship. 

Keel — the  fore  and  aft  member,  usually  in  the  form 
of  flat  plates  end  to  end,  extending  from  stem  to 
stern  along  the  bottom  of  a  ship  on  the  centre 
line. 

Keelson — an  auxiliary  keel  or  stringer,  extending 
along  and  over,  or  parallel  to  the  keel.  The 
centre  vertical  keel. 

Length  Between  Perpendiculars — the  length  of  a 
ship  measured  from  "the  stem  to  the  after  per- 
pendicular. 

Length  Over. All — the  length  of  a  ship  measured 
from  the  stem  to  the  aftermost  point  of  the  stern. 

Lines — the  plans  of  a  ship  that  show  its  form.  From 
the  lines,  drawn  full  size  on  the  mould  loft  floor, 
are  made  templates  of  the  various  parts  of  the  hull. 

Longitudinal — a  fore  and  aft  vertical  member 
running  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  to  the  centre 
vertical  keel  through  the  double  bottom. 

Magazine — a  compartment  or  room  in  which  am- 
munition is  stored. 

Main  Deck — the  principal  deck  ot  the  main  hull, 
being  the  highest,  and  giving  strength  to  the 
main  hull. 

Mast — a  large  long  spar,  placed  nearly  vertical  on 
the  centre  line  of  a  ship. 

Midship — at  the  middle  of  the  ship's  length. 

Mould — a  light  pattern  of  a  part  of  a  ship.  Usually 
chade  of  thin  wood  or  paper  Also  called  a  lem- 
plate. 

Mooring— securing  a  ship  in  position  by  lines  so 
she  cannot  move  or  swing. 

Net  Tonnage — a  figure  obtained  by  making  deduc- 
tion from  the  gross  tonnage  to  allow  for  space 
not  available  for  carrying  cargo. 

Orlop  Deck — the  lowest  deck. 

Outboard — away  from  the  centre  line,  toward  the 
side  of  a  ship. 

Overhang — portion  of  the  hull  over  and  unsup- 
ported by  the  water 

Panting — in  and  out  movement  of  shell  plating. 

Pillar — vortical  member  or  column  giving  support 
to  a  deck      Also  called  stanchion. 

Pintle — fitting  or  pin  on  the  rudder  which  turriS  in 
a  gudgeon. 

Platform — a  partial  deck. 

Poop — the  after,  upper  portion  of  the  hull,  usually 
containing  the  steering  gear. 

Port — the  left  hand  side  of  the  ship  when  looking 
from  aft  forward.     Also  an  opening. 

Porthole — a  circular  opening  in  the  ship's  Side. 

Propeller — a  revolving  device  that  drives  the  ship 
through  the  water,  consisting  of  ,three  or  four 
blades,  resembling  in  shape  those  of  an  electric  fan. 

Quadrant — a  fitting  on  the  rudder  head  to  which 
the  steering  chains  are  attached. 

Quarter — a  side  of  the  stern. 

Quarter  Deck — that  portion  of  the  weather  deck 
nearest  the  stern. 


Great  Ocean  Steamships. 
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SHIPBUILDING  TERMS — Conitnned. 


Rigging — ropes,  wire  ropes,  lashings,  &c.,  used  to 

support  masts,  spars,  booms,  &c. 
Rudder — a  large,  heavy  fitting  hinged  to  the  rudder 

post.     Used  for  steering  the  ship 
Rudder   Stop^fltting    co   limit   the   swing   of   the 

rudder. 
Samson  Post — a  heavy  vertical  post  that  supports 

cargo  booms. 
Scantlings — the  dimensions  ot  various  parts  of  the 

ship. 
Scupper — a  drain  from  t.'ie  edge  of  a  deck  discharg- 
ing overboard. 
Seam — fore  and  aft  joint  of  shell  plating. 
Shaft — long,  round,   heavy   forging  connecting  jen- 

gine  and  propeller 
Sheer — fore  and  aft  curvature  of  a  deck. 
Shell  Plating — the  plates  forming  the  outer  sikm 

of  the  hull. 
Shore — a  large  round  wooden  brace 
Spar  Deck — upper  decli. 

Stability — tendency  of  a  ship  to  remain  upright. 
Stanchion — a  pillar  or  upright  post,  a  pillar. 
Starboard — the  right-hand  side  of  tlie  ship  when 

loolting   from   alt   forward      Opposite   to   port. 
Stem — forging  or  casting  forming  extreme  bow  of 

ship,  extending  from  keel  to  forecastle  deck 


Stern  Frame — large  casting  attached  to  after  end 
of  keel  to  form  ship's  stern.  Includes  rudder 
post,  propeller  post,  and  aperture  for  propeller. 

Strake — a  fore  and  aft  course  or  row  ol  shell  or 
other  plating. 

Stringer — a  fore  and  aft  continuous  member  uSed 
to  give  longitudinal  strength. 

Tank  Top — the  inner  bottom 

Tiller — arm  attached  to  rudder  head  lor  operating 
rudder. 

Transom — the  a;Tterrnost   transverse  frame 

Transverse — athwartships,  at  right  angles  to  the 
keel. 

Transverse  Frames — vertical  athwartship  mem- 
bers forming  the  ship's  "ribs  " 

Trim- — amount  ship  is  oil  from  -an  even  keel 

Tumble  Home — an  inboard  sloping  of  the  ship's 
side  above  the  level  ot  greatest  beam 

Upper  Declc — the  highest  complete  deck 

Vertical  Keel — row  of  plating  extending  veitically 
along  centre  of  flat  plato  keel.  Sometimes  called 
cenlie  iiecison. 

Weather  Deck — a  deck  with  no  overhead  protection 

Wincl>-^a  small  hoisting  engine. 

Yard — a  horizontal,  thwartshin,  spar  Qtted  to  a  mast 


GREAT    OCEAN    STEAf^SHiPSi 


NAME. 


Leviathan 

Imperator 

Europa    

Aqultania 

Olympic 

Columbus 

Mauretania 

George  Washington 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 

Adriatic ;  . 

Kotterdam 

Baltic 

France 

America 

Cedrlc 

Celtic 

Minnesota 

Caronia 

Carmania 

Mount  Vernon 

Aeneas 

Agamemnon...  .    . 

Lapland 

President  Lincoln 

President  Grant 

Berlin 

Prince  Frederick  Wilhelm 

Cleveland -. 

New  Amsterdam 

Deutschland 

Megantic 

Republic 

Von  Steuben 

La  Provence 

Nestor 

Saxonia 

Empress  of  Britain     . 

Ivernia 

Canada 

Aeona 

Verona 

Taormina 

Sant  Anna. .    .         ... 

Mongolia.  ... 

Carpathia. ...  ... 

Cretic 

Patricia 

Minnewaska  .... 
Mlnnetonka. . . 

Pennsylvania 

Andania 

Alaunia 

Pretoria 

Graf  Waldersee 

Cymric 

Oceania 

Kenilworth  Castle     

Campania 

Aeolus 


Registe'd 
Tonnage. 


54,282 

52,000 

50,000 

47,000 

45,000 

35,000 

32,000 

25,570 

24,581 

24,541 

24,170 

23,876 

23,666 

22,622 

21,035 

20,904 

20,718 

19,594 

19,524 

19,503 

19,500 

19,361 

18,694 

18,168 

18,072 

17,324 

17,084 

17,000 

16,697 

16,602 

15,877 

15,378 

14,908 

14,744 

14,500 

14,281 

14,189 

14,058 

14,000 

14.000 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

13,639 

13,603 

13,507 

13,424 

13,401 

13,398 

13,333 

13v300 

13,300 

13,234 

13,193- 

13,096 

13,000 

12,975 

12,950 

13,102 


L'gth, 
Feet. 


Br'th, 
Feet. 


920 
898 
911 
901 
890 
696 
790 
722 
677 
726 
668 
726 
720 
687 
680 
680 
622 
650 
650 
706 
500 
084 
620 
616 
616 
612 
613 
608 
600 
661 
565 
570 
637 
602 
500 
580 
549 
582 
500 
485 
485 
485 
500 
600 
540 
682 
560 
600 
600 
559 
540 
540 
561 
561 
585 
477 
570 
»650 
560 


100 
97 
96 
92 
92 
76 
83 
78 
77 
75 
77 
75 
75 
74 
75 
75 
73 
72 
72 
72 
60 
72 
70 
68 
68 
70 
68 
65 
69 
67 
67 
68 
66 
65 
66 
64 
65 
65 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
65 
63 
60 
62 
66 
66 
62 
64 
64 
62 
62 
64 
66 
65 
72 
62 


Name 


Finland 

Kroonland .  . 

Walmer  Castle  .    : 

Noordam.  . 

Ryndam   . 

Potsdam 

Suevic 

Runic    . 

Saxon . 

Moltke. 

Bluefcher 

Ionic .... 

Corinthic 

Cauopic. . 

Vaderland   . 

America 

Duca  degli  Abruzzi 
Duca  d'  Aosta. .    . 
Duca  di  Genova 
Cameronian .  .  . 
Frederick  VlII 
Bergensfjord 
Medic    .  .  . 
Persic    .  . 
Zeeland . 
Haverfoid 
St   Louis 
St.  Paul   .   . 
Merlon 
Bremen  ... 
Batavia. 
Corsican. 
Romanic . 
La  Savoie. . 
La  Lorraine 
Chicago. . . 

Mercury 

New  York.     . 
Philadelphia 
Virginian .  . 

Scotlan 

Koenigln  Luise 

Huron 

Koenig  Albert.  . 
Victorian . 
Slavonla.  .    . 
Tunisian .... 

Hamburg 

Marmora ... 

Statendam 

Devonian 

Winifredian.  . 

Ultonia 

Bavarian 

Majestic 

Amazon 

United  States 

Hellg  Olav 


Registe'd 
Tonnage. 


12,760 
12,760 
12,546 
12,534 
12.527- 
12,522 
12-,  .500 
12,482 
12,385 
12,335 
12,334 
12,232 
12.231 
12,097 
12,018 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
11,985 
11,973 
11,905 
11,635 
11,629 
11,629 
11,621 
11,570 
11.490 
11,436 
11,394 
11,168 
11,146 
11,103 
10,794 
10,798 
10,786 
10,754 
10,750 
10.711 
10,695 
10.643 
10,269 
10,606 
10,576 
10,531 
10,509 
10,491 
10,418 
10,405 
10,405 
10,387 
10,147 
10,100 
10,091 
10.085 


L'gth, 
Feet. 


Br'th, 
Feet. 


.578 

60 

i\(U) 

60 

570 

64 

550 

62 

550 

62 

550 

63 

5.50 

63 

550 
,570 

63 

64 

.525 

62 

,525 

62 

.500 

63 

.500 

63 

594 

59 

560 

60 

.506 

56 

476 

54 

476 

54 

476 

64 

.540 

60 

540 

62 

.530 

61 

550 

63 

5.50 

63 

,561 

60 

.531 

59 

535 

63 

.535 

63 

530 

59 

5.50 

60 

.501 

62 

500 

61 

5,50 

59 

.563 

60 

563 

60 

.526 

57 

526 

60 

517 

63 

527 

63 

520 

60 

.540 

60 

.523 

60 

523 

60 

499 

60 

520 

60 

51Q 

59 

600 

59 

499 

,60 

530 

60 

615 

60 

552 

69 

652 

59 

.500 

57 

.501 

69 

666 

58 

613 

60 

615 

58 

600^ 

68 
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RAILWAY    AND    TELEGRAPH    LINES    OF    THE    WORLD. 


COUNTRY. 


Argentina .  . . 
Australasia: 
Australia  . 
New  Zealand 
Aus.-Hungary: 

Aus.inc.Bosnla 

and  Herzeg. . , 

Hungary    . . .  , 
Belgium. .    .... 

Congo,  Beig .  , 

Bolivia  

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Central  Amer: 

Costa,  Rica  . 

Guatemala. .  . 

Honduras.    .  , 

Nicaragua  . . 

Panama 

Salvador 

Chile  

China 

Colombia 

Cuba   

Denmark. . .    . 
DominicanRep 
Ecuador.     .  . . 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

Algeria 

Tunis .  ■. 

Frenchln-Chi 
Fren.  col.n.cs 
Germany."...    . 
German  Col... . 
Greece  .■• 


Len.  of  Railways. 


Date. 


19X8 

1917 
1918 


1914 
1914 
1914 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1916 
1916 

1915 
1015 
1917 
1913 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1916 
1914 
1914 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1914 
1914 
1913 


MUea. 


21,880 

24,709 
2,983 


15.739 

13,589 
5,451 
1,020 
1,354 

17,477 
1,824 

37,434 

438 

613 

360 

200 

301 

267 

5,105 

6,467 

708 

2,359 

2,556 

408 

385 

4,416 

2,527 

31,958 

2,793 

1,232 

1,282 

2,485 

39,600 

2,866 

1,396 


Telegrapha. 


Date. 


1916 

1916 
1917 


1916 
1913 
1914 
1917 
1912 
1912 
1915 
1916 

1914 
1914 
1915 
1913 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1912 
1917 
1915 
1915 
1917 

i9i4 
1914 
1917 
1917 
1915 
1914 
1914 
1914 


Miles  of 
Line. 


53,711 

63,044 
13,896 


32,513 

16,396 
5,206 
1,257 
3,811 

36,199 
3,701 

43,473 

1,521 

4,045 

4,281 

3,637 

1,004 

2,4121 

18,181 

42,097 

11,721 

5,065 

2,301 

1,071 

4,370 

9,297 


120,738 

9,665 

3,118 

10,231 

19,922 

148,192 

6,527 

6748 


Country. 


Hay  ti 

Indid,  British. . 

Italy 

Japan 

Formosa 

Chosen 

Luxembui'g. . . . 

Mexico     

Montenegro 

Netherlands.  .  . 

Dutcli  E.  Ind. 
Dutch  posses. 

in  America 
Norway. 
Paraguay . .   . 
Persia 

Peru :  . 

Portugal 

Portugal  col... 
Roumania     .    . 

Russia 

Serbia  . . . 
Slam  . .    . 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland. 
Turkey .    ... 
Un.  of  S.Africa 
Uni.  Kingdom. 

Brtsh  col.n.e.s 
United  States 

Phil'plne  Is 

Porto  Rico.. 

Uruguay 

Venezuela .... 

Total 


Len.  of  Railways 


Date. 


1915 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1917 
1917 

1915 
1916 
1915 
1913 
1916 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1914 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1916 
1918 
1916 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1915 
1917 


MUes. 


140 

36,286 

11,891 

7,690 

319 

1,092 

326 

15,840 

11 

2,113 

1,730 

117 

1,979 

255 

34 

1,724 

1,854 

1,069 

2,382 

48,955 

977 

1,210 

9,354 

9,303 

3,660 

3,842 

10,021 

23,709 

8,128 

266,381 

757 

340 

1,601 

533 


729,845 


Telegraphs. 


Date. 


1910 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1917 
1913 
1914 
19)7 
1917 


1917 
1913 
1912 
1914 
1916 
1917 
1915 
1916 
1913 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1914 
1916- 
1916 
1917 
1913 
1915 


Miles  of 
Line. 


124 
86,067 
35,415 
25,821 

637 
4,871 

440 
22,452 

528 

5,175 

13,109 


7,468 

2,485 

6,312 

9,321 

4,671 

11,382 

5,944 

153,168 

2,729 

4,381 

29,286 

20,200 

3,693 

23,677 

10,036 

81,000 

32,214 

237,664 

4,867 

323 

2,666 

5,443 


1,567,920 


Railways — Egyptian  railways  include  1,500  miles  in  the  Sudan.  Italian  data  covers  67  miles  in  Libia, 
ind  75  miles  In  Eritrea.    U.  S.  is  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  Hawfiii,  and  switching  and  terminal  roads. 

Telegraph^-Siam's  figures  are  for  1915.  Canada  data  does  not  include  11,843  miles  owned  by  govern- 
ment. Egyptian  data  do  not  include  4,687  miles  in  Sudan.  Finland  is  included  with  Russia.  Italian  figures 
include  1,779  miles  in  Eritrea  and  Libia.    U.  S.  data  does  not  inci  de  Postal  Company's  wires. 

Miles  of  wire  total  5,816,219,  of.which  1,627,842  are  in  U.  S.;  53/,208  in  Russia:  327,720  in  India:  206,575 
In  Canada;  452,198  in  France;  475,561  in  Germany;  218,521  in  Italy;  116,339  in  Japan;  264,480  in  United 
Kingdom. 

TELEGRAPH    SYSTEMS    IN    UNITED    STATES,    1917. 

Commercial  land  telegraph  systems — Miles  of  pole'Iine,  241,012;  miles  of  wire,  1,888,793;  messages 
sent,  151,725,228;  number  of  employes,  47,227;  salaries  and  wages,  §36,392,140;  number  of  telegraph  offices, 
28,865;  income  from  traffic,  891,312,507;  income  from  other  sources,  81,641,803:  total  expenses,  including 
depreciation  and  sinking  fund  allowances,  §80,828,970;  net  income,  S12, 125,400;  par  value  of  outstanding 
capital  stock,  3106,360,237. 

Wireless  telegraph  systems — Number  of  systems,  3;  tower  stations,  63:  messages  handled,  453,000: 
total  Income,  81,385,060;  net  Income,  $609,526;  employes,  586;  salaries  and  wages,  5461,402. 

SIBERIAN  RAILWAYS. 
(By  the  Canadian  Dept.  of  Trade  and  Commerce.) 


Railways. 

Headquarters. 

Omsk  Railway 

Omsk     

Kolundin  Railway  (private)   . 

do 

Altai  Railway    

Barnaul 

Tomsk  Railway 

Tomsk 

KOltchugin  Railway  (private) 

do 

Transbaikal  Railway 

Irkutsk 

Amur  Railway. 

Tchita  (to  be 
transferred 
to  A  1 e  X  - 
sievsk) . 

Chinese  Eastern  Railway 

(semi-private;) 
Ussuri  Railway 

Karbin 

M  an  a  g  ed  by 
Chinese 
East.  Rairwy 

Lines  in  Operation. 


Ekateiinburg  to  Omsk;  Ekaterinburg  to  Tche- 
lyabinsk:  Tohelyabiusk  to  Novonikolaievsk 
via  Omsk. 

Tatarskava  to  Slavgbrod '. 

Novonikoiaievsk  to  Semipalatinsk  via  Barnaul 
branch  Altaiskaya  to  Biisk. 

Novonikoiaievsk  to  Innokentevskaya  (near  Irk- 
kutr^k) ;  branch  Taiga  to  ToTisk. 

Urga  (98  miles  from  Novonikoiaievsk  to  Kolt- 
chugin) :  branches  to  Koltchugin  mines  andTopki 
to  Kemerovo:  other  extensions  under  con- 
struction. 

Ipnokentevskaya  (near  Irkutsk)  to  Manchm-ian 
frontier;  branch  Karimskaya  to  Srevtvensk. 

Knenga  to  Khabarovsk;  branches  Tiptugari  to 
Tchasovluskaya:  Rukhlovo  to  Reynovo,  Ushu- 
mum  to  Teliernvaevo,  Alexsievslj  to  Zeya  Ferry, 
Botchkarevo  to  Blagovyeshchensk,  Buryeya  to 
Buryeya  Ferry,  Arkhara  to  Innekentevsk,  and 
,  Pokrovka  to  Vladimiuovka. 

Manchuria  Station  to  Vladivostok;  branch  Harbin 
to  Chancliung. 

Nikolsk-Ussurislc  to  Kliabarovsk;  branch  Ugol- 
naya  to  Kangauz. 

Total 


Mileage. 


1,602 

197 
501 

1,206 

150 

1,132 
1,408 


•1.218 
'  414 

7,828 


Submarine  Cables  of  the  World. 
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SUBMARINE    CABLES    OF    THE    WORLD. 


Companies 


Commercial  Cable  Co 

~  Transatlantic  System  —  WaterviUe 
.(Ireland)  to  St.  John's  (New- 
foundland) .    ■? 

WaterviUe  to  Canso  (Nova  Scotia) 

WaterviUe  to  Azores  Islands. 

Azores  Islands  to  Canso,. 

Communication  in  Europe — Water- 
viUe to  Havre  (France) . 

WaterviUe  to  Westou-Super-Mare 
(England) . 

•  Communication    on    the   American 

Coast — St.John's(Newfoundland) 

to  New  Yorlc. 
Canso,  N.  S.,  to  New  York. 
Canso  to  Roclcport,  Mass. 

Commercial  Pacific  Cttble  Co.    .  .-.    .. 

San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  to  Mid- 
way Island,  to  Guam,  to  Manila, 
to  Shanghai,  and  Guam  to  Benin 
Island  (Japan) 
Commercial  Cable  Co.  of  Cuba  .... 

New  York  to  Havana,  Cuba. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co 

Transatlantic    Systems   as   follows: 

Western  Union — Peijzance,  Eng- 
laild,  to  Bay  Roberts,  N.  F.,  and 
thence  via  No  Sydney,  N.  S.,  to 
Rockaway  Beach,  N.  Y. 

Anglo-Amer.  Tele.  Co. — Valentia 
(Ireland)  to  Heart's  Content,  N 
F.,  thence  to  No.  Sydney,  N.  S. 

Penzance,  Eng  ,  to  Bay  Roberts, 
N  F.,  thence  to  Rockaway  Beach, 
N    Y. 

Direct  U.  S.  Cable  Co  -rBallinskel- 
ligs    Bay     (Ireland)   ^to    Harbor 

Grace,  N.  F.,  thence  via  Halifax  to 

Rye  Beach,  N.  H. 

Gulf  of  Mexico  System. 
Compagnle  Francaise  des  Cables  Tele- 

oraphigues 

Brest  (France)  to  Cape  Cod,  Mass 
Brest  to  St.  Pierre-Miq: 

St.  Pierre  to  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

•  Cape  Cod,  Mass  ,  to  N.  Y. 
San  Domingo  to  Maj'aguez,  P.  R. 

African  Direct  Telegraph  Co.... 

Amazon  Telegraph  Co       

V^estern  Telegraph  Co  

Caroavellos,  near  '  Lisbon  (Portu- 
gal), to  Madeira,  to  St.  Vincent 
(Cape  Verde  Islands) ,  to  Pernam- 
Duco,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos, 
Montevideo,  Fayal  (Azores)  to 
St.  Vincent  (Cape  Verde  Islands) 
-Ascension  Island  to  Buenos 
Ay  res. 


No.  of 
Ca- 
bles. 

Length 
Naut'l 
Miles. 

15 

17,274 

6 

10,010 

1 

1,285 

35 

23,210 

25 

11,657 

9 

3,056 

20 
40 

i 

1,388 
23,874 

Companies. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Co 

Compagnie  des  Cables  Sud- Americans 
Central    and    South    American    Tele- 
graph Co 

Campania     Telegrofico-Telefonlca    del 

Plata 

CubQ^ Submarine  Telegraph  Co 

Deiitsch-Atlantische  Telegraphenges .  .  . 

Direct  Spanish  Telegraph  Co 

Direct  West  India  Cable  Co 

Bermuda   -  Turk's      Island,      and 
Turk's     Island-Jamaica. 
Baitern  and  South  African  Telegraph 

Co 

Eastern     Extension     Australasia     and 

China  Telegraph  Co  

Eastern  Telegraph  Co 

Anglo-Spanish-Portuguese;       Italo- 

Greek;       Austro  -  Greek;       Greek; 

Turko-Greek;  Turkish;  Black  Sea; 

Egypto   -   European;        Egyptian; 

Egypto-Indian;  Cape  Town  to  St. 

Helena;    .St.    Helena    to    Ascension 

Island;     Ascension     Island    to    St 

Vincent;    Natal-Australia. 
■  System   West  of   Malta. 
Europe  and  Azores  Telegraph  Co.  .    . 
Compagnie      Allemande     des  ^Cables 

Transatlantigues 

Borkum  Island  to  Azores  to  Coney 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Borkum   Island   to   Vigo,   Spain. 
Grande  Compagnie  des  Telegraphes  dv 

Nord 

Cables  In  Europe  and  Asia. 

Oreat  Northern  Telegraph  Co 

Deutsch  -  Niederlandische    Telegraph- 

engesellschaft 

Menado    (Celebes) — Japan    (Caro- 
line); Guam  (Mariannes); 
Shanghai. 
Deutsch    -    Sudamerikanische       Tele- 

graphengesellschaft 

OsteuTopaische  Telegraphenges , 

Kill  OS    (Constantinople) — Con- 
stantsa (Roumania). 
Halifax  and  Bermudas  Cable  Co. ...... 

Indo-European  Telegraph  Co 

Mexican  Telegraph  Co , 

River  Plate  Telegraph  Co , 

Societe  Anonyme  Beige  des  Cables  Tele- 

graphigues 

United    States    and    Hayti    Telegraph 

and  Cable  Co 

West  African  Telegraph  Co   

West  Coast  of  America  Telegraph  Co 
West  India  &  Panama  Telegraph  Co 


Grand  total 


No.  of 
Ca- 
bles 


11 

7 

25 

1 
11 

4 
2 


16 

33 
140 


2 
5 

29 

.30 

3 


1 

8 

7 

22 


632 


Length 
Naut'l - 
Miles 


103 
3,779 

18,000 

28 

1,334 

9,661 

711 

1,263 


10,536 

26,475 
43,615 


1.060 
9.556 

9.321 

8,411 
3,415 


7,38B 
185 


847 

21 

2,069 

220 

61 

l,39x 
1,470 
1,973 
4,355 


262,015 


CABLES    OWNED    BY    NATIONS. 


Argentine  RepubUc 

Austria 

Bahamas 

Belgium ; . . .    . 

Brazil 

British  Guiana 

British  India ...  

Bulgaria 

Canada .' 

Ceylon  and  India  (Joint) ... 

China 

Denmark  (Telegraphs  and  Telepho's) 

France  and  Algeria , 

France 

(French)  Dahomey  and  dependencies. 

Germany 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands  (Indies)      .      .    . 


22 

84 

87 

713 

1 

211 

4 

100 

33 

10 

8 

23 

13 

2,325 

1 

76 

376 

2 

66 

3 

1,003 

153 

451 

59 

3,300 

18 

9,002 

1 

2,954 

97 

222 

3,037 

13 

59 

52 

279 

63 

2,149 

144 

4,264 

6 

357 

27 

5,130 

34 

370 

1,727 


New  South  Wales  . . 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Pacific  Cable  Board  (cables  in  Pacific 
bet.  Brit.  America  and  Australia) . 

Portugal ....  .,. 

Queensland 

Roumania 

Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Caucasus 

Russia  in  Asia .• 

South  Australia 

Spain , 

Sweden   *     

Switzerland 

Tasmania 

Tunis 

Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia 

United  States  of  America  (Alaska) . 

Uruguay 

Victoria 

Western  Australia   

Grand  total .' 2,628     55,496 
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t^oreign  Telegraph  Statistics. 


TELEPPtONE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    PRINCIPAL    CITIES    OF    THE    WORLD. 


(Compiled  by  the  American  Telephone  and  Telesraph  Company  from  latest  records ) 

City  (oe  Ex- 
change AREA). 

No.  of 
Tele- 
phones. 

Per 

100 

Pop. 

City  (or  Ex- 
change  AREA) 

No.  of 
Tele- 
phones. 

Per 

100 

Pop 

CiTy  (OR  Ex- 
change AREA). 

No.  of 
Tele- 
phones. 

Per 

100 

Pop. 

Amsterdam 

Baltimore 

Bangkok   

21,727 

74,704 

944 

6,015 

154,800 

22,346 

3,984 

246,594 

20,573 

21,470 

27,944 

46,910 

59,422 

3,700 

4,297 

1,609 

504,428 

80,746 

97,223 

26,422 

4,297 

58,387 

118,533 

3  5 

10  2 

0  1 

1  0 
6.6 
2.0 
0  4 

15.3 
3.8 
2.6 
3.2 
2.9 

11  5 
0  6 
0  3 
0.2 

IS  5 

12  9 
10  6 

4  8 
0  4 
9  4 

12.7 

Dresden          .    .    . 

Glasgow 

Hamburg-Altona  . 

Jersey  City 

Kansas  City.     .    . 

Kieff 

Leeds  

Leipzig .  .  -. 

Liverpool    

London 

Lyons 

25,721 
37,131 
77,322 
33,409 
45,270 

6,143 

11,504 

31,176 

33,941 

277,481 

7,039 
764 

6,1.55 
33,883 

7,735 
27,490 
14,147 
66,512 
92,581 
58,718 
57,358 
3i,323 

5,181 

4.6 
3  2 
5.9 
5.7 
9  8 
1.0 
2.0 
5.0 
3  0 

3  9 
1   3 

0  1 

1  0 

2  7 
1  4 

4  2 
2.1 

12  3 

23  6 

8  0 

3  2 

5  5 
0.7 

Newcastle 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Odessa 

12,276 
28,037 

761,940 
8,078 
25,385 
95,033 
14,808 
62,929 

180,133 
98,149 
15,522 
12,701 
83,880 

134,043 
5,737 
12,126 
34,566 
2,200 
49,900 
64,438 
32,804 
85,454 

1  9 

6  7 

11  7 

Barcelona 

1  3 

Berlin   

Birmingham 

Bombay 

Boston 

Osaka 

Paris 

Peking 

Petrograd 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Rio  de  Janeiro. .  .  . 

Rome 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco 

Shanghai 

Sheffield 

1  8 
3  2 

2  1 
3.0 

Breslau 

10.0 

Brussels 

11.1 

Budapoot 

1.4 

Buenos  Ayres 

Buffalo 

Madi-a^    

Madrid 

Manoiiesi^or  

Marseilles 

Melbourne 

Milan -. . 

Milwaukee.    .    .    . 
Minneapolis .... 
Montreal         .    .    . 
Moscow  .... 
Munich   ./  .    .    .    . 
Naples 

2.1 

8.7 

Cairo 

22  5 

Calcutta 

0  6 

Canton 

1.7 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Sydney •  -  •  • 

Tientsin 

Tokio 

Vienna 

4  8 
0.3 

Cleveland 

Cologne          ...    . 

2  0 

3  2 

Constantinople 

Copenhagen 

Detroit 

Warsaw 

Washington,  D.  G 

4  2 
19  9 

The  greatest  number  of '  telephones  in  United  States  cities  in  proportion  to  population  Is  in  Dallas, 
Texas — 36,234  phones;  rate  per  100  population,  24.8. 

The  142  cities  in  the  United  States  with  a  population  of  50,000  and  over  had  4,042,245  telephones 
In  operation  on  January  1,  1919,  with  an  estimated  total  population  of  37,385,300.  or  12  4  telephones  per 
100  population.     In  1918  the  average  increase  in  number  o*  telephones  was  4  6  per  cent. 

The  number  of  telephones  in  use  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1917  was 
11,713,228 — one  to  every  nine  persons,  or  every  two  families;  and  the  number  of  calls  made  during  the 
yearls  estimated  at  21,842,000,000,  an  average  of  more  than  200  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
county,  aocoi'ding  to  a  report  by  Director  Sam.  L.  Rogers,  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  statistics  for  1917  cover  the  Bell  Telephone  System — comprising  all  lines  operated  by  the- 
Amerlcan  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  and  its  associated  companies;  independentA;elephone  systems  report- 
ing annual  incomes  of  more  than  S5,000;  and  indeoendent  telephone  systems,  Including  rural  lines,  reporting 
Incomes  of, less  than  $5,000.  They  do  not  inciudd  data  for  telephone  lines  maintained  by  steam  and  electric 
railways  for  use  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  their  roads;  private  lines  in  hotels,  factories,  etc.;  or 
Unes  operated  by  Federal,  State,  or  municipal  offlces.  The  wire  mileage  increased,  from  1912,  from 
20,248,326  to  28,827,091,  or  by  42.4  per  cent.,  as  against  55.8  per  cent,  for  the  preceding  five-year  period. 
The  number  of  telephones  increased  from  8,729,592  to  11,713,228,  or  at  the  rat6  of  34.2  per  cent.,  as  compared 
With  42.7  per  cent,  for  the  five  years  1907-1912.  The  estimated  number  of  messages  or  talks  increased  from 
13,736,000,000  to  21.842,000,000,  or  by  59  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  20  8  per  cent,  for  the  five  years 
preceding  The  total  number  of  employes  in  1917  was  262,622,  an  increase  of  43.2  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  1912;  and  their  salaries  and  wages  aggregated  5175,668,299,  an  increase  of  82  9  per  cent  over  the  1912 
figure.  The  income  from  all  sources  in  1917  amounted  to  §391,476,926,  an  Increase  of  53.5  per  cent,  over 
1912;  and  the  expenses  and  fixed  charges  were  5319,116,293.  or  56  6  per  cent,  more  than  in  1912.  The  total 
value  of  plant  and  equipment  in  1917  amounted  to  81,492,230,081,  an  increase  of  32  8  per  cent,  as  compared 
With  1912. 

The  airplane  radio  telephone  was  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  late  war.  Following  the  development  ol 
the  wireless  telegraph  came  the  production  of  the  wireless  telephone,  and  the  invention  had  been  so  perfected 
In  1915  and  1916  that  in  the  United  States  Navy's  official  test  at'  the  Arlington  Station,  across  the  Potomac 
River  from  Washington,  human  speech  sent  out  by  the  transmitters  there  was  heard  simultaneously  at  the 
Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris  and  at  the  Government's  own  wireless  station  in  Hawaii. 


FOREIGN    TELEGRAPH    STATISTICS. 

{From  latest  available  records  before  the  war.     Compiled  by  the  Statistician  of  the  American  Telephone 

and  Telegraph  Company,  New  York  City.) 


COTTNTHT. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Bosnia. 

Bulgaria 

Canada  *. 

Denmark 

France 

German  Empire. 
Great  Britain.. . 

Greece 

Hungary. .  . .  ^. 


Telegrams  Sent. 


Total 
Yearly. 


903 
,171 

687 
,758 
,980 

704, 

112 
,248 
,163 

048: 
,169 


Per 
Capita. 


261 
819 
.353 
,202 
869 
393I 
,5021 
.620 
,000 
412 
710 


.48 
.82 
.34 
.■40- 

1.50 
.60 

1.01 
.72 

1.81 
.38 
.48 


Gross 
Revenue. 


S3,835,800 
1,242,500 

256,500 

524,100 
5,271,900 

511,200 

8,589,900 

9,724,100 

15,185,700 

416,000 
1,954,600 


Country. 


Italy \ 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands. . . ., . 

Norway 

Portugal    .  :    .... 

Roumanla  

Russia 

Serbia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


Telegrams  Sent. 


Total 
Yearly. 


20,019,939 
140,221 
4,.599,894 
3,085,157 
1,376,108 
2,912,841 

37,733,804 

577,258 

4,918,464 

2,866,232 

3,144,688 


Per 
Capita 

.57 
'  .53 
.75 
1.27 
.23 
.39 
.21 
.20 
.25 
.51 
.82 


Gross 
Revenue. 


85,136,600 

22  000 

1,004,600 

842,600 

722,400 

749,100 

17,983,200 

165,800 

1,321,200 

742,800 

'  886,434 


♦Cable  service  excluded. 


The  American  Forestry  Association. 
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cooD  ROADS  m;leace  and  expenditure  m  u.  s. 

(Data  Compiled  by  Bureau  oi  Public  Roads,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


Year 

First 
State- 

Miles  of  Rural  Pub 

.  Roads 

Total  Cash  Expenditure 

All  Sources 

State 

State. 

Total 

Tot  .Pub. 

Vs  of 

Funds 

Available, 

1919. 

Aid 

Surfaced 

Rural 

Surf'c'd 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Law. 

Roads. 

Roads. 

Roads. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Alabama 

1911 

6,125 

55,446 

11  0 

4,186,384 

2,669,022 

2,371,213 

350.878 

Arizona 

1909 

475 

12,075 

3  9 

1,988,221 

1,569,422 

2,017,749 

1.500,000 

Arkansas 

1913 

2,000 

50,743 

4  0 

3,443,887 

3,335,262 

1,963,610 

700,000 

California 

1895 

13,000 

61,039 

21  2 

20,392,434 

18,245,200 

21,646,638 

6,500,000 

Colorado 

1909 

2,550 

39,780 

6  4 

2,313,208 

2,570,000 

3,300,000 

1,000,000 

Connecticut 

1895 

3,200 

14,061 

22  6 

3,200,948 

4,004,225 

5,018,820 

4,000,000 

Delaware 

1903 

310 

3,674 

8.5 

512,000 

321,600 

943,377 

1,500,000 

Florida 

1915 

3,900 

17,995 

21  6 

4,010,484 

6,384,797 

5,764,205 

732,430 

Georgia 

1908 

13,200 

,  80,669 

16  4 

3,750,000 

4,318,350 

5,792,056 

15,000 

Idaho 

1905 

850 

24,396 

3.5 

1,948,118 

2,092,723 

3,519,920 

1,000,000 

Illinois 

1905 

12,800 

95,647 

13.4 

10,356,669 

10.083.728 

10,183,353 

10,000,000 

Indiana 

1917 

31,000 

73,347 

42  5 

13,500,000 

14.014,000 

13,000,000 

,     4,000,000 

Iowa 

1904 

1,500 

104,074 

1.4 

14,427,877 

15.025,406 

14,549,622 

4,000,000 

Kansas 

1911 

1,550 

111,052 

1.4 

5,610,000 

6,010,000 

5,017,117 

25,000 

Kentucky 

1912 

13,900 

57,916 

24  0 

4,448,533 

4,923,651 

3,380,000 

1.500.000 

Louisiana.  .    . 

1910 

2,700 

24,563 

11.0 

3,458,643 

3,540,976 

3,540,976 

200.000 

Maine 

1901 

3,525 

23,537 

14  9 

3,167,215 

3,244,982 

3,859,415 

2.010.000 

Maryland .  .    . 

1898 

3,100 

16,4.59 

<.  18  8 

5,560,000 

6,083,682 

5,750,135 

3,800,000 

Massachusetts 

1892 

9,100 

18,681 

48  8 

6.499,141 

9,494,802 

9,124,303 

4,597,500 

Miciiigan.     . 

1905 

10,600 

74,190 

14  3 

10.082.939 

11,190,153 

10,673,153 

2,000,000 

Minnesota  . . 

1905 

7,000 

93,517 

7  5 

8,742,278 

8,024,760 

10,567,711 

2,529,049 

Mississippi 

1915 

2.700 

45,779 

5  9 

3,256,500 

3,256,500 

760,000 

10,000. 

Missouri 

1907 

7,550 

96,041 

7  8 

7,982,860 

7,374,933 

7,154,400 

3,000,000 

Montana 

1913 

900 

39,204 

2  3 

3,475,569 

3,356,869 

3,924,950 

200,000 

Nebraska.  .  .  . 

1911 

1,450 

80,272 

1  8 

4,500,000 

4,603,400 

3,855,828 

3,708.000 

Nevada 

1911 

340 

,  12,182 

2.8 

275,000 

336,796 

474,770 

650,248 

New  Hampshire 

1903 

2,000 

'  14,020 

14  5 

2.045,410 

2,238,705 

2,004,685 

900,000 

New  Jersey . . 

1891 

6,050 

14,817 

41.0 

5,784,354 

6,280,897 

6,708,922 

5,500,000 

New  Mexico! 

1909 

620 

43.091 

1  4 

828,952 

845,867 

1,314,192 

1,205,000 

New  York .... 

1898 

21,200 

80,000 

25  0 

19,901,391 

21,685,131 

21,152,057 

14,000,000 

North  Carolina 

1901 

6,850 

50,758 

13  5 

5,510,000 

5,520,000 

4,020,000 

300,000 

North  Dakota 

1909 

1,160 

68.796 

1.8 

2,711,295 

2,867,979 

3,208,000 

3,000.000 

Ohio 

1904 

31,800 

86.354 

36.8 

12,992,625 

12,017.104 

14,499,834 

4.000,000 

Oklahoma. . .  . 

1911 

700 

107,916 

.7 

3,625,000 

3.722,355 

3,131,532 

1.212.000 

Oregon 

1913 

5,000 

36,819 

14.1 

5,965,662 

5,711,000 

6,830,276 

5,000.000 

Pennsylvania .    . 

1903 

10,600 

91,556 

11.6 

10.985.392 

11,463,333 

14,753,876 

16.000,000 

Rhode  Island     . 

1902 

750 

2,170 

34.5 

943.152 

■      861,725 

1,135,671 

800,000 

South  Carolina   . . 

1917 

3,800 

42,226 

9  0 

1,250.000 

1,277,161 

1,676,239 

275,000 

South  Dakota      . 

1911 

800 

96,306 

8 

2,708.000 

2,755,000 

3,031,710 

2,000,000 

Tennessee 

1915 

-     8,880 

46,050 

19  2 

4,600,000 

2,481.500 

2,978,000 

1,800,000 

Texas 

1917 

12,300 

128,960 

9  6 

10,500,000 

10,010,000 

11,325,727 

1,900,000 

Utah 

1909 

1  650 

8,810 

18  6 

1,856,160 

1,893,129 

2,770,491 

3,000,000 

Vermont 

1898 

2,300 

14,249 

16  3 

1,607,800 

1,680,489 

1.606.075 

800,000 

Virginia 

1906 

6,150 

53,388 

11.7 

3,691,249 

4,136,779 

3.708,352 

1.660,000 

Washington.  . 

1905 

6,300 

42,428 

14.9 

7.518,343 

7,115,691 

7,256.306 

5.000.000 

West  Virginia  . .     . 

1909 

1,600 

32,024 

5  0 

5,510,967 

8,200,000 

5.050.454 

1,290.000 

Wisconsin  .    ... 

1911 

15,500 

77,280 

20.1 

10.570.764 

9,886,554 

9,284,175 

2,500.000 

Wyoming    .  .  . 

1911 

600 

14,797 

4.1 

450,000 

589,691 

929,215 

2,000,000 

Total 

299,135 

2,478,552 

12.0 

272,634,424 

279,915,332 

286,098.113 

133,670,105 

Figures  of  mileage  and  expenditure  as  to  Kentucky,  Michigan,  and  North  Carolina  are  lor  1917. 
In  1918  in  New  York  State  SS,856.178  was  expended  on  State  highways,  included  in  total. 


THE    AMERICAN    FORESTRY    ASSOCIATION. 

The  American  Forestry  Association,  with  headquarters  at  1410  H  Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C, 
was  organized  in  1882  and  incorporated  in  January,  1897.  It  is  devoted  to  the  conservation  of  private. 
State  and  National  forests  and  to  public  education  in  the  knowledge  of  trees,  their  care  and  development. 
It  is  a  voluntary  organization  for  the  inculcation  ana  spread  of  a  forest  policy  on  a  scale  adequate  for  economic 
needs,  and  any  person  is  eligible  for  membership.  It  is  indepenoent,  has  no  official  connection  with  any 
Federal  or  State  Department  or  policy,  and  is  aevotea  to  a  public  service  conducive  to  National  prosperity. 
It  asserts  that  forestry  means  tne  propagation  and  care  of  forests  for  the  production  of  timber  as  a  crop; 
protection  of  watersheds;  utilization  of  non-agricultural  soil;  use  of  forests  for  public  recreation.  It  de- 
clares that  forestry  is  of  immense  importance  to  tne  people;  that  the  latest  available  figures  show  "that  the 
forests  annually  supply  over  $1,500,000,000  worth  of  products;  employ  830,000  people;  pay  $440,000,000  in 
wages,  and  that  they  cover  550,000,000  acres  of  iana  unsuited  for  agriculture;  regulate  the  distribution  of 
water;  prevent  erosion  of  lands,  ana  are  essential  to  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  the  health  of  the  Nation. 
It  recognizes  that  forestry  is  an  industry  limited  Dy  economic  conditions;  that  private  owners  should  be  aided 
and  encouraged  by  investigations,  demonstrations,  and  educational  work,  since  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
practise  forestry  at  a  financial  loss;  that  Federal  and  State  Governments  should  undertake  scientific  forestry 
upon  National  and  State  forest  reserves  for  the  benenr,  of  the  public.  It  devotes  Its  influence  and  educa- 
tional faculties  to  the  development  of  public  thought  and  knowledge  along  these  practical  lines. 
■idiiThe  membership  of  the  association  is  16.500  In  every  State  in  the  Union,  in  Canada  and  all  over  the 
world.  The  subscribing  membership  is  S3  a  year;  contributing  membership  SIO  a  year;  sustaining  member- 
Ship  S25  a  year,  and  life  membership  SIOO.  Members  receive  each  month  the  American  Forestry  Magazine, 
which  contains  articles  pertaining  to  trees,  forests,  and  birds.  s_ 

(*«    PieslderU — Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  Lakesvood,  N.  J.     Treasurer — John  E.  Jenks,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ezecutive.  Secretary  and  EdUor-in-CIUef — Percival  S.  Ridsdale,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Alaska  Railroad. 


THE    ALASKA    RAILROAD. 

(Data  furnished  by  the  Alaska  Eiifeiisc-eririg  Cominission). 

On  April  10,  1915,  President  Wilson  announced  the  selection  o!  the  route  for  the  Alaska  Railroad  to  be 
built  by  the  Government.  The  route  adopted  is  known  as  the  Susitna  route  and  extends  from  Seward, 
on  Resurrection  Bay,  to  Fairbanks,  on  the  Tanana  River,  a  distance  of  471  miles.  This  route  Includes  tbe 
existing  Alaska  Northern  Railway,  which  runs  from  Seward  through  the  Kenai  Peninsula  lor  a  distance 
of  seventy-one  miles  to  Turnagain  Arm,  and  has  been  purcliased  from  its  owners  by  the  Governmeni  for 
$1,150,000. 

From  Tumagaln  Arm  the  route  extends  tlirough  the  Susitna  Valley  and  across  Broad  Pass  to  the  Tanana 
River,  and  from  there  to  Happy  Station  at  Mile  463,  where  it  connects  with  the  Tanana  Valley  Railroad, 
and  from  there  on  to  Fairbanks.  A  side  line  extends  from  Matanuska  Junction  into  the  Matanuska  coal 
fields,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles.  A  spur  three  miles  in  length  extends  from  this  branch  up  Eska 
Creek  to  the  Eska  coal  mine,  and  a  short  spiu'  up  Moose  Creek  to  the  Doherty  mine. 

The  Tanana  Valley  Railroad  has  been  purchased  by  the  Government  for  S300,000.  It  is  a  narrow- 
gauge  line  extending  from  Fairbanks  to  Chatanika,  a  distance  of  39  miles,  with  a  five-mile  branch  from 
Chena  Junction  to  Chena.  This  road  will  be  connected  with  the  main  line,  and  will  be  used  as  a  ieeder, 
and  permits  of  the  delivery  of  coal  to  mines  that  are  being  developed  northeast  of  Fairbanks. 

While  the  complete  rehabilitatiou  of  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway — the  portion  of  the  line  extending 
from  Seward  to  Kern  Creek,  a  distance  of  71  miles — ^has  not  .vet  been  aecomplLshed,  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  that  direction  It  is  not  yet  ready  for  heavy  trafRc,  but  light  trains  now  operate  in  safety, 
many  of  the  decaying  trestlp.s  and  bridges  having  been  eliniinatod.  The  uncompleted  gap  along  Turnagaiu 
Arm,  between  Seward  and  Anchorage,  was  closed  by  the  connecting  of  steel  on  the  afternoon  of  September 
10,  1918,  and  train  schedule  established  between  the  two  points.  On  the  main  lino  north  of  Anchorage 
the  track  h^  been  extended  to  TkUceetna,  which  is  Mile  227  from  Seward  As  stated,  the  branch  line  to 
the  Matanuska  coal  fields,  which  with  its  spurs  totals  41  miles,  is  in  operation.  On  the  coastal  section 
It  is,  therefore,  possible  now  to  travel  or  ship  freight  via  the  Government  railroad  from  Seward  to  Talkeetna, 
a  distance  of  227  miles,  and  to  Chickaloon  and  Eska  in  the  coal  fields.  Between  Talkeetna  and  the  crossing 
of  the  Susitna  River  (Mile  265),  27  miles  have  been  graded  and  are  ready  for  track  The  remainder  of 
the  distance  between  these  two  points  has  been  cleared  and  is  ready  for  grading. 

Material  has  been  gathered  for  the  erection  of  snow-sheds  in  the  vicinity  of  Mile  54,  on  the  Alaska 
Northern,  which  work  will  be  pushed  during  the  present  season.  It  is  hoped  this  will  obviate  the  closing 
of  the  line  by  snow  slides,  which  occurre^d  very  early  the  past  winter,  due  to  the  unusually  heavy  fall  of  snow. 
Work  on  the  wharf  facilities  at  Anchorage  to  permit  ships  of  deepest  draught  now  In  the  Alaska  trade  to  dock, 
was  continued  last  season,  some  200,000  cubic  yards  of  material  being  dredged,  and  2,600  feet  of  dock  ap- 
proach being  constructed.  On  the  interior,  or  Fairbanlis  division,  of  the  system  a  line  change  ol  some  miles 
was  necessitated  by  the  rampage  of  Lost  Slough,  which  broke  from  its  old-established  channel  and  damaged 
a  stretch  of  the  grade.  This  line  change  has  been  accomplished  and  the  track  extended  southward  from 
Nenana,  a  distance  of  48  miles  to  Mile  365,  at  which  poiiit  coal  is  being  taken  out  in  considerable  quantities. 
Between  Nen,ana  and  Fairbanks  the  narrow  gauge  line  to  be  operated  temporarily  in  connection  with  the 
Tanana  Valley  Railroad  and  then  converted  into  standard  gauge  has  been  extended  to  a  pqjnt  9K  miles 
south  of  Happy  Station,  making  available. a  considerably  increased  supply  of  wood  for  use  as  fuel  in  Fair- 
banks and  vicinity.  Just  north  of  Nenana,  across  the  Tanana  River,  2J4  miles  of  track  has  been  laid  (all 
flgiu-es  as  of  June  30,  1919).  The  clearing  on  the  remaining  distance  between  Nenana  and  Fairbanlis  is 
done,  most  of  the  crossings  are  driven,  and  the  grading  is  rov.f  under  way.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
this  gap  will  be  closed  by  December  1,  1919  Considerable  reconstruction  work  has  been  done  on  the  Tanana 
Valley   Railroad. 

Mileage  in  operation:  Main  lins  Seward  to  Talkeetna,  227;  branch  line  to  Matanuska  coal  fields,  with 
Bpurs,  41;  main  line  Mile  365  to  Nenana,  48;  main  line  between  Nenana  and  Fairbanks  (narrow  gauge), 
80;  Tanana  Valley  R.  R.  branches  to  Chataulka  and  Chena  (narrow  gauge),  36.     Total,  372  miles. 

Development  and  prospecting  work  has  been  continued  by  the  Goveriunent  in  the  Matanuska  coal 
fields  on  a  small  scale,  the  output  from  the  two  mines  at  Eska  and  Chickaloon  approximating  5,300  tons  ol 
coal  per  month.  

AVER.  MONTHLY  EARNINGS  EMPLOYEES  AMER.  RAILROADS — CALENDAR  YEARS. 
OccuPAT.  &  Sal'y  Per  Year     1916.     1917.     1918      Occupat.  &  Sal'y  Per  Year     1916.     1917      1918. 


General  officers,  S3,000  and  up 
General  officers  below  $3,000. 
Divla'n  officers,  $3,000  and  up 
Division  officers  below  $3,000v 

Clerks,  S900  and  up 

Clerks  below  S900 

Messengers  and  attendants. .  . 
Assist' t  engnrs.  and  draftsmen 
M.  W.  &  S.  foremen..     ' 

Section  foremen 

General  foremen,  M  E  dept. 
Gang     and     other     foremen, 

M.  E.  department 

Machinists ., 

Boilermakers  

Blacksmiths 

Masons  and  bricklayers. . 
Structural  iron  workers .... 

Carpenters 

Painters  and  upholsterers . .  . 

Electricians    

Airbrake  men 

Car  Inspectors 

Car  repairers 

Other  skilled  laborei's 

Mechanics'  help's  and  appren's 

Section  men .    . 

Other  unskilled  laborers. . . . 
Foremen  gangs,  work  trains .  . 
Oth.  men  in  gangs,  work  trains 
Traveling  agents  and  solicitors 
Employes  in  outside  agencies 

Other  traffic  employes 

"Train  dispatch's  and  directors 
Telegraph's,  teleph's,  operat's 


Dols. 


51   91 


147  64 
99  16 
56  86 
39  26 
93.76 
94  36 

67  98 
131   13 

102  68 
100  42 
102  46 
90  22 
77.47 
85  88 
71  51 
71  44 
79  74 
78 -.49 
81  11 

68  80 
77  99 
58  01 
42  41 
50  71 
77  54 
46  35 

130.54 
86.81 
99  56 

143  45 
71   55 


Dols. 


152   63 


155.27 

102  OS 
56  77 
42.84 
95.22 

100.00 
73  89 

137.73 

112  76 
116  35 
118  85 
104   94 

77  IS 

84  38 

78  45 

79  10 
86  03 
90.41 
95  24 
82.78 
88  90 
68.58 
50  31 
58.25 

85  78 
52.44 

136  73 

88 
110 
149   76 

76   29 


10 

68 


Dols. 


165.25 


184  92 
120  67 
57  33 
63  67 
122.50 
139  5S 
104  75 
221  83 

191  92 
196  33 
199  50 
175  00 
108  33 
H8  42 
124  50 
130  67 
144.25 
152.00 
183  25 
143  17 
144.42 
117.17 
72.08 
86.43 
120  17 
76  33 
130  83 
124  33 
129  75 
199  33 
102 . 08 


Telegraphers  and   tclephoners 

operating  interlockers. . . . 
Levermen  (non-telegraphers). 

Telegrapher  clerks         

Agent  telegraphers 

Station  agents ,.  .  , . 

Stiition  masters  and  assistants 
Station  service  employes. 

Yard  masters      

Yardmasters'  assistants  . .  . 
Yai'd  engineers  and  motormen 
Yard  firemen  and  helpers.  .  . . 
Yard  conductors  (or  foremen) 
Yard  brake,  (switch,  or  hlprs  ) 
Yard  switch  tenders .... 

Other  yard  employes 

Hostlers '• 

Enginehouse  men 

Road  frt.  engin'rs,  motormen 
Road  freight  flrmn.  and  hlprs 
Road  freight  conductors    .... 
Road  frt.  brakmn.  and  flagmen 
Road  pass,  engin'rs,  motormen 
Road  pass  firemen  and  helpers 
Road  passenger  conductors. 
Road  passenger  baggagemen. , 
Road  pass,  brakemen,  flagmen 
Other  road  train  employes. . . . 
Crossing  flagmen  and  gatemen 

Drawbridge  operators 

Floating  equipment  employes 
Express  service  employes.   .  . 
Policemen  and  watchmen .  .  . 
Other  transportat'n  employes. 
.\\\  other  employes. .  .' 


Dols. 

72  50 

64  73 

69  24 

71  69 

79  37 

84  08 

54  73 

135  35 

129  29 

134  39 

82  30 

118.61 

99  81 

62  99 

46  71 

87.93 

60.18 

154  32 

93  82 

134  77 

87.70 

177  04 

108.11 

156  41 

91.49 

85.94 

65.75 

40  89 

58  62 

74  36 

67.25 

67  23 

56.35 

51.84 


Dols. 


79 
71 
74 
79 
86 

106 
58 

151 

143 

149 
91. 

132. 

111. 
70 
56, 

103. 
69. 

175. 

106. 

164. 

100. 

185 

112. 

163. 
98. 
91. 
68. 
44. 
63. 
79. 
7 
74 
70 
55. 


Dels. 

109  42 
101   17 

103  25 

110  17 

111  00 
133  42 

82  42 
204  50 
192.25 
170  67 
113  92 
159  00 

139  25 
95  83 
82  17 

153,00 

104  83 
207.50 

140  08 
188  75 
136.92 
211  42 
144  83 
190  50 
131.33 
125  83 

90.00 
74.33. 
92  92 
107.50 
23.08 
94  42 
94,08 
72.67 
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FREIGHT    TRAIN    OPERATION    OF    U.    S.   R.   R.'S-JAN.   1-JUNE    30,   1919. 

UNITED    STATES    RAILROAD    ADMINISTRATION. 
(Compiled  by  Operating  Statistics  Section,  Division  of  Operation,  Washington,  July  25,  1919.) 


United  States. 

Eastern  District. 

Item. 

Increase  or 

Incre'se  or 

1919. 

1918. 

Decrease, 
Amount. 

1919. 

1918. 

Decrease, 
Amount 

Average  miles  of  road  operated 

230,612 

231,219 

d  607 

59,507 

59,504 

i 

Net  ton  mis  ,  rev.  and  non-rev.,  thousands 

178,083,192 

208,227,588 

d  30,144,396 

79,723,022 

94,173,  IJ)4 

d  14,450,082 

Net  ton  miles  per  mile  of  road  per  day . . . 

4,266 

4,975 

d  709 

7,402 

8.744 

d  1,342 

Train  miles,  thousands 

266,395 

319,488 

d  53,093 

102,495 

125,486 

d  22,991 

Net  ton  miles  per  train  mile 

669 

652 

17 

778 

750 

28 

Freight  car  miles,  thousands:    Loaded . . . 

6,405,928 

7,308,269 

d  902,341 

2,675,697 

3,093,944 

d  418.247 

Empty 

3,082,559 

3.310,605 

d  228,046 

1,384,271 

1.475,942 

d  91,671 

Total 

9,488,487 

10,618,874 

-d  1,130,387 

4,059,968 

4,569.886 

d  509,913 

/ive.  number  of  freight  cars  on  line  daily: 

Serviceable 

2,279,554 

2,326,341 

d  46,787 

1.208,290 

1,373,677 

d  165,387 

Total 

2,438,498 

2,458,738 

d  20,240 

1,312,016 

1,467,754 

d  155,738 

Per  cent,  unserviceable 

65 

54 

09 

79 

64 

1.5 

Net  ton  miles  per  loaded  car  mile 

27  S 

28  5 

d07 

29  8 

30.4 

dO:j 

Per  cent,  loaded  to  total  car  miles 

67  5 

688 

d  13 

65  9 

67  7 

d  IS 

Car  miles  per  car  day 

21.5 

23.9 

d  2.4 

17.1 

17.2 

dO.l 

Net  ton  miles  per  car  day 

403 

468 

rt  65 

336 

3.54 

d  18 

Southern  District 

Westkrn  District. 

Item. 

Incre'se  or 

Incre'se  or 

1919. 

1918. 

Decrease 

1919. 

1918. 

Decre-jse, 

• 

Amount 

Amount 

Average  miles  of  road  operated '. 

42,878 

42,945 

d  67 

128,227 

128.770 

d  543 

Net  ton  mis  ,  rev.  and  non-rev.,  thousands 

32,394,101 

38,433,778 

d  6,039,677 

65,966.069 

75,620,706 

d  9,654,6,37 

Net  ton  miles  per  mile  of  road  per  day    . . 

4,174 

4,944 

d  770 

2,842 

3,244 

d  402 

Train  miles  (thousands) 

50,396 

63,663 

d  13,267 

113,504 

130,339 

d  16,835 

Net  ton  miles  per  train  mile 

643 

604 

39 

581 

580 

1 

Freight  car  miles  (thousands):  Loaded.  . 

1,134,811 

1,345,193 

d  210,382 

2,595,420 

2,869,132 

d  273,712 

Empty 

553.062 

662.867 

d  109,805 

1,145,226 

1.171.796 

d  26,5?) 

Total 

1,687,873 

2,008,060 

d  320,187 

3,740,646 

4,040,928 

d  300,282 

Ave.  number  of  freight  cars  on  line  dally: 

Serviceable 

379,776 

367,842 

12.734 

691,488 

585,622 

105,866 

Total 

403,721 

384,563 

19,158 

722,761 

606,421 

116,340 

59 
28  5 

46 
28  6 

13 
d  0.1 

4.3 
25  4 

3.4 
26.4 

09 

Net  ton  miles  per  loaded  car  mile 

a  10 

67  2 

67  0 

0  2 

69  4 

710 

d  16 

Car  miles  per  car  day 

23.1 

28.8 

d  5.7 

28.6 

36.8 

d8.2 

Net  ton  miles  per  car  day 

443 

552 

d  109 

504 

689 

d  185 

d  Indicates  decrease. 

AMERICAN    RAILWAY    INCOME   AND    RATE    OF   RETURN_  ON    INVESTMENT. 
(A  table  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


Year. 

Miles 
Oper- 
ated. 

Property 
Investment. 

Operating 
Revenues. 

Operating 
Expenses. 

Taxes  and 

Other 
Expenses. 

Net 

Operating 

Income. 

Rate  of 
Return  on 
Investment 

FI3CAL. 

Dollais. 

Dollars. 

Dollais. 

Dollars. 

DoUais'. 

. 

1907     

227,455 

13,030,344,328 

2,589,105,578 

1,748,515,814 

73,743,473 

766,846,291 

5  89 

1908 

230,494 

13,213,766,540 

2,394,780,410 

1,670,396,803 

89,510,344 

634,873,263 

4.80 

1909 

235,402 

13,609,183,515 

2,419,299,638 

1,599,903,524 

108,824,791 

710,571,323 

5  22 

1910 

240,831 

14,560,543,744 

2,752,634,1.53 

1,824,201,156 

123,171,164 

805,261,833 

5  53 

1911 

246,238 

15,612,378,845 

2,789,761,669 

1,915,054,005 

130,038,562 

744,669,102 

4.77 

1912     

249,852 

16,004,749,966 

2,842,695,382 

1,972,415,776 

142,821,570 

727,458,036 

4.55 

1913 

253.470 

16,567,776,148 

3,125,135,798 

2,169,968,924 

149,900,757 

805,266,117 

4.86 

1914 

256,547 

17,131,535,884 

3,047,019,908 

2,200,313,159 

173,095,551 

673,611,198 

3.93 

1915     

257.569 

17,421,409,990 

2-,95fi,  193,202 

2,088,682,956 

170,324,937 

697,185,309 

4.00 

1916   

259,211 

17,689,350,438 

3,472,641,941 

2,277,202,278 

189,064,905 

1,006,374,768 

5.69 

CALEND.Ul. 

-    ■ 

1916 

259,705 

17,842,776,668 

3,691,065,217 

2,426,250,-521 

201,748,403 

1,063,066,293 

5.96 

1917 

232,699 

17,783,000,000 

4,012,968,828 

2,828,179,885 

241,054,657 

943,734,286 

5.31 

1918 

233,023 

18,356,000,000 

4,913,319,604 

4,006,894,762 

216,006,064 

690,418,778 

3.76 

Property  investment  figures  are  estimates.  Returns  for  1917  and  1918  do  not  cover  roads  with  operating 
revenues  below  $1,000,000. 


CANADIAN    RAILWAY   EARNINGS,   1917,    1918. 

Item 

1917. 

1918. 

Item. 

1917. 

1918 

Item. 

1917. 

1918. 

RAIL  LINES. 

Freight 

Passenger 

Excess  baggage 
Sleeping  cars . . 

Parlor  cars 

Mail 

Dollars. 

215,245,256 
61,290,290 
569,566 
2,832,751 
-268,875 
3,169,911 
8,999,074 

Dollars 

228.244,416 

67,089,363 

595,790 

3,179,761 

262,576 

3,288,734 

9,824,583 

RAIL  LINES. 

Other  passen- 
ger trains. .. 

Milk 

Switching 

Special  service 
train 

Dollars. 

72,110 

538,487 

2,380,706 

113,832 

DoUars 

64,025 

550,416 

2,917,752 

89,678 

RAIL  LINES. 

Other     freight 

train 

Water  transfer 

Total 

DoUars. 

27,653 
41,518 

Dollars. 

.36,920 
1,530 

295,550,030 

316,145,544 

Express 

The  water  lines  of  the  Canadian  railways  earned  $4,397,311  In  1917  and  82,608,027  in  1918.  Other 
earnings  (restaurants,  etc.)  were  SIO.407,099  in  1917  and  511,117,078  in  1918.  Gross  earnings,  all  soarces, 
were  5310,771,479  in  1917  and  8330,220,149  in  1918. 
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British  Railway  Expenses  and  Receipts 


rm/mcES  of  railroads 

IN    U.    S. 

,    R8RST 

HALF    1919-1918. 

United  State 

Eastern  District. 

Item. 

Amount. 

Per  Mile  of 
Ro'dOpratd 

Amoimt. 

Per  Mile  of 
Ro'dOpratd 

J919. 

19  IS. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

Average  number  miles  operated 

233,558.05 

234,210.98 

60.159.77 

60,169.37 
Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dots. 

Dbls. 

Dollars. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Revenues:  Freight 

l,61>,365,465 

1,439,048,083 

6,908 

6,144 

709,693.859 

643.197,991 

11,797 

10,690 

Passenger 

542,809,826 

25,790,449 

52,815,186 

57,998,562 

61,631,485 

3,267,367 

993,010 

2,356,685,330 

418,613,479 

27,157,.506 

56,823,141 

57.094.895 

57,604,190 

2,757,041 

833,294 

2,088,265,041 

2,324 

110 

220 

248 

264 

14 

4 

10,090 

1,915 

116 

243 

244 

246 

12 

4 

8,916 

236,245,700 

10,063.585 

25,500,390 

34.879.332 

33,900,476 

1,660,482 

518,424 

1,051,425,400 

187,353,104 

10,456,420 

27,164,298 

32,171,008 

32,152,874 

1,440,161 

441,354 

933,494,502 

3,926 

167 

424 

580 

564 

28 

9 

17,477 

3,114 

Mall 

174 

Express 

451 

All  other  transportation 

534 

Incidental 

534 

Joint  facility — Cr 

24 

Joint  fucility — Dr    

7 

Kailway  operating  revenues 

15,514 

Expenses:  Maint.  of  way  and  struct'S 

370,823,325 

288,500, 683 

1,587. 

1,232 

149,518,467 

124.136.723 

2,486 

2,063 

Maintenance  ol  equipment      

572,951.370 

462,869  824 

2,453 

1,976 

274,492,075 

223.266,807 

4,562 

3,794 

Traffic 

22,447,290 

27,788,477 

96 

119 

9,677,287 

11,490,795 

161 

191 

Transportation 

1,043,210,690 

970,803,480 

4,467 

4,145 

492,110,498 

475.188,205 

8,180 

7,896 

Miscellaneous  operations 

22,712,035 

18,732,146 

98 

80 

11,048,091 

3.931,462 

184 

119 

General 

61,427,854 

55,842,879 

263 

238 

27,648,793 

2«,907,339 

460 

411 

Transportation  lor  investm't  — Cr  . 

3,026,290 

2,845,359 

13 

12 

384,234 

386,459 

7 

6 

Kailway  operating  expenses, 

Net  revenue  from  railway  operat'ns 

2,090,546,274 

1,821,691,630 

8,951 

7,778 

964,141,577 

872.534,872 

16.026 

1-1,501 

266,139,056 

266,573,411 

1,139 

1,138 

87,283,823 

60.959.630 

1,451 

1,C13 

Ky.  tax  accruals  (excl  war  taxes) .  . 

91,653,514 

92,439,375 

392 

395 

36,206,451 

37,797,069 

602 

628 

Uncollectible  railway  revenues   .  .  . 

369,021 

312,303 

2 

1 

97,573 

89,692 

1 

1 

Railway  operating  income 

174,106,521 

173,821,733 

745 

742 

50,979,799 

23,072.869 

848 

381 

Eauipnient  rents  (dr.  bal. ) 

9,500,353 

13,764,841 

41 

59 

7,093,023 

21,640,307 

118 

360 

Joint  facility- rents  (dr.  bal.) 

7,157,499 

6,598,988 

30 

28 

3,716,090 

3.573,300 

62 

59 

Net  of  last  three  above  items 

157,448,669 

153,467,904 

674 

655 

40,170,686 

d  2, 140 ,738 

668 

d     35 

Ratio  operat.  exp.  to  operat.  reVs .  . 

88.71% 

87.23% 



91.70% 

93.47% 

Southern  District.- 

WESTERN-  District. 

Per  Mile  of 

Per  Mile  of 

Item. 

Amc 

)unt. 

Ro'dOpratd 

Amolint. 

Ro'dOpratd 

1919. 

1918 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

1913. 

1919. 

> 

1918. 

Average  number  miles  operated 

43,300.19 

43,394.48 

130,092.09 

130,547.13 

Dollars . 

Dollai  s. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dots. 

Dnis. 

Revenues :  Freight 

261,444,393 

94,294,987 

4,167,338 

235,210,610 

81,202,176 

4,300,082 

6,037 

2,177 

.96 

5,420 

1,871 

99 

642,227,213  560,639,482 
212,269,139  180.058.199 

4,937 

1,632 

89 

4,291 

Passenger    

1,378 

Mail 

11,559,526 

12,401,004 

95 

Express 

7,674,866 

4,607,419 

8.402,108 

847„503 

155,128 

381,283,486 

7,517,464 

4,554,793 

7,497,863 

658,776 

125,058 

340,816,706 

177 

107 

194 

20 

4 

8,804 

173 

105 

173 

15 

2 

7,854. 

19,639.930 

18,511,811 

19,328,901 

759,382 

319,458 

923,976,444 

22,141,379 

20,359,094 

17,953,4.53 

658,104 

266,882 

813,953,83? 

151 

142 

148 

6 

3 

7,102 

169 

All  other  transportation 

156 

Incidental 

138 

Joint  facility — Cr 

5 

Joint  facility — Dr    

3 

Railway  operating  revenues 

6,230 

Expenses:  Maint  of  way  and  struct'S . 

62,152,287 

43,361,491 

],435 

999 

159,122,571 

121,002,469 

1,223 

926 

Maintenance  of  equipment 

93.569.040 

73,758,962 

2,161 

1,700 

204,889.655 

100,844,055 

1,575 

1,231 

Traffic 

4,425,496 

5,205,741 

102 

120 

8,344,507 

11,091,94! 

64 

85 

Transportation 

164,566,738 

143,202,957 

3.800 

3,300 

386,533,454 

352,112,318 

2,971 

2,693 

Miscellaneous  operations 

2.481.631 

1,793,6,50 

bV 

41 

9,182,313 

8,007,034 

71 

61 

General 

9,472.940 

8,453,662 

219 

195 

24,306,121 

22,481.878 

187 

172 

Transportat'n  for  investment — Cr. . 

767,167 

373,512 

18 

9 

1,874,889 

2.085,838 

15 

16 

Railway  operating  expenses 

335,900,965 

275,402,951 

7,756 

6,346 

790,503,732 

673.753,807 

6,076 

5,157 

Net  revenue  from  railway  operat'ns 

45,333,521 

65,413,755 

1,048 

1,508 

133,472,712 

140.200,020 

1,026 

1,073 

Ry.  tax  accruals  (excl  war  taxes)    . 

13,917,906 

13,517,531 

322 

312 

41,539,157 

41,124,775 

319 

315 

Uncollectible  railway  revenues    .  . 

94,843 

75,095 

2 

2 

176,605 

.  147,516 

2 

1 

Railway  operaline  income 

31,369,772 

51,821,129 

724 

1,194 

91,756,950 

98.927.735 

705 

7D7 

Equipment  rents  (dr.  bal.)      .    .    . 

614.430 

C     1,770,798 

14 

C      41 

1,792,900 

C  6,114,668 

14 

C      47 

Joint  facility  rents  (dr.  bal.) .     .    . 

1,013.922 

1,102,361 

23 

25 

2,427,487 

1,923,327 

18          15 

Net  ol  last  three  above  items    .  . 

29,741,420 

52.489,566 

687 

1,210 

87.536,563 

103,119,076 

673        789 

Ratio  operat.  exp.  to  operat.  rev's .  . 

88.10% 

80.81% 



85.55% 

82.78% 



BRITISH    RAILWAY    EXPENSES    AND    RECEIPTS. 


Receipts  and  expenditures. 


Receipts: 

Passenger-train  traffic. . . 
Goods-train  traffic 


Total  traffic  revenue  earned . . 

Total  revenue  earned 

Total  expenditures 

Balance  of  revenue 


Year   1913. 


Dollars. 
263,258,184 
333,603,442 


572,081,408 


577,658,417 
365,605,546 


212,052,871 


Period  of  Government  Control. 


Aug  5-Dec. 
31,  1914. 


DolMis. 

92,906.351 

130,719,057 


231,163,616 


233,192,947 
54,671,970 


78.520,977 


Year   1915 


Dollars. 
255,865,971 
349>  190,841 


629,082,722 


334,387,207 


413,788,762 


220,598,445 


Year    1916 


Dollars 
267,433,641 
364,057,999 


704,187,416 


709,881,222 


466,001,441 


243.879,781 


Year   1917. 


Dollars. 
290.578,715 
361,634,482 


793.964,876 


799,463,754 


529,854,787 
269,608,967 


Year   1918. 


Dollars. 
339,774,164 
352,315,143 


857,900,686 


864,212,536 


639,097,979 


225,111,557 


Government  compensation  to  the  roads  for  the  use  ol  them  was:  August  5,  1914,  to  December  31,  1915, 
$77,605,292;  191G,  868,324,074;  1917,  $117,1^4,725;  1918,  8200,749,578.  These  totals  include  provisional 
allowances  for  deferred  maintenance  of  permanent  way,  rolling  stocli,  and  plant,  but  do  not  include  any 
provision  for  "extra  wear  and  tear,"  estimated  at  $200,000,000. 


Growth  of  American  Railway  Equipment  and  Traflc.        Q55 

REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES  OF  ST3AM  ROADS — CALENDAR  YEAR  1918. 


Account. 


Total  operating  revenues    

Freight 

Passenger 

Mail ..... 

Express 

All  other - 

Total  operating  expenses 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structure.  .  . 

Maintenance  of  equipment 

Traffic 

Transportation 

General 

All  other 

Net  operating  revenue 

Taxes 

Uncollectable  revenues 

Operating  income 

Equipment  rents .  .    . 

Joint  facility  rents .  .... 

Net  operating  income _.  

Operating  ratio — lier  cent.  .        •  ■  ■  {  1917 
Average  mileage  represented  .   , . .  |  jgjy 


United  States. 


Amount, 
1918. 


Dollars. 

4,913,319,604 

3,450,084,040 

1,031,229,206 

53,502,591 

126,059,306 

252,444,401 

4,006,894,762 

653,868,469 

1,108,030,396 

48,702,051 

2,051,193,850 

112,048,965 

33,051,031 

906,424,842 

186,652,095 

613,206 

719,159,540 

Dr.  15,080,404 

Dr.  13,660,358 

690,418,778 


Per  Mile,  Line. 


1918. 


Dollars. 

21,085 

14,806 

4,425 

230 

541 

1,083 

17,195 

2,806 

4,755 

209 

8,802 

481 

142 

3,890 

801 

3 

3,086 

Dr.     64 

Dr.     59 

2,963 


1917. 


Dollars . 

17,407 

12.180 

3,555 

253 

459 

960 

12,283 

1,916 

2,969 

280 

6,593 

416 

109 

5,124 

786 

r 

4,335 
Dr.  87 
Dr.     59 

4,189 


81.55 
70.57 


233,023 
232,695 


Eastern  District. 


Amount, 
1918. 


Dollars. 

,230,743,575 

,557,165,189 

446,707,382 

20,614,163 

61,809,941 

144,446,900 

,914,510,593 

287,272,715 

639,258,.'i98 

20,935,748 

998,787,364 

50,158,446 

18,097,724 

316,232,982 

73,576,977 

174,808 

242,481,197 

.  25,932,682 

.     6,957,610 

209,590,905 


Per  Mile,  Line 


1918. 

1917. 

Dollars . 

Dollars . 

37,284 

30,276 

26,026 

20,956 

7.466 

6,014 

■^345 

390 

1,033 

842 

2,414 

2,074 

31,998 

22,722 

4,801 

-     3,127 

9,013 

6,565 

350 

423 

,16,693 

12,642 

838 

714 

303 

251 

6,286 

7,554 

1,230 

3 

-4,053 

1,20^- 

6.34« 

Dr.  434 

Dr.  641 

Dr.   116 

Dr.  131 

3,503 

5,57:i 

85  82 
75.05 


59,831 
59,659 


ACCOUNT. 


Total  operating  revenues 

Freight   

Passenger 

Mail 

Expr&ss ■ 

All  other 

Total  operating  expenses 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structure. 

Maintenance  of  equipment 

Traffic 

Transportation 

General 

All  other 

Net  operating  re\renue 

Taxes 

Uncollectable  revenues 

Operating  Income 

Equipment  rents .... 

Joint  facility  rents ....  .... 

Net  operating  income 


Operating  ratio — per  cent . 


r  1918 

\  1917 


Average  mileage  represented {  jgjy 


Southern  District. 


Amount, 
1918. 


Dr, 


Dollars. 

783,124, 

643,828, 

187.934, 

8,559, 

16,579, 

26,222, 

608,193, 

98,825, 

175,237, 

9,111, 

305,240 

16,846, 

2,930, 

174,931 

27,659 

126, 

147,144, 

1,686, 

.     2,381, 

146,449, 


431 

688 
167 
779 
001 
796 
222 
789 
996 
812 
,809 
.372 
,444 
,209 
,531 
,747 
,931 
533 
914 
550 


Per  Mile,  Line. 


1918.       1917, 


Dollars . 

18,278 

12,693 

4,386 

200 

387 

612 

14,195 

2,307 

.   4,090 

213 

7,124 

393 

68 

4,083 

646 

3 

3,434 

39 

Dr.     55 

3,418 


Dollars. 

14,202 

10,177 

2,969 

211 

345 

500 

9.668 

1,605 

2,571 

284 

4,825 

339 

44 

4,534 

637 

3 

3,894 

348 

Dr.     49 

4,193 


77.66 
68.08 


42,845 
42,746 


Western  District. 


Amount, 
1918. 


Dollars. 

1,899,451,598 

1,349,090,163 

396,587,717 

24,328,649 

47,670,364 

81,774,705 

1,484,190,947 

267,769,965 

393,533,802 

18,654,493 

747,165,677 

45,044,147 

12,022,863 

415,260,651 

85,415,588 

3 11,651 

329,533,412 

9,165,745 

Dr.     4,320,834 

334,378,323 


Per  Mile,  Line 


1918. 

1917. 

Dollars. 

Dollars . 

14,572 

12,565 

10,350 

8,818 

3,043 

2,621 

187 

203 

365 

32  :i 

627 

601 

11,386 

8,360 

2,054 

1,463 

3,019 

1,910 

143 

21^; 

6,732 

4,40': 

346 

30'i 

92 

e;; 

3,186 

4,205 

655 

641: 

3 

2,528 

70 

Dr.     33 

2,565 


3,65'^ 

24 

Dr.     29 

3,56i. 


78  14 
66.54 


130,347 
130,289 


GROWTH    OF    AMERICAN    RAIL" 

iVAY    EQUIPMENT   AND    TRAFFIC. 

Locomotives. 

Equipment. 

Traffic. 

Fiscal 
Year. 

Freight 
Train 
Cars. 

Passenger 
Train 
Cars. 

Freight 

(Revenue  Tons 

One  Mile). 

Passenger 
(Paaseneera 
One  Mile). 

1907 

1908 

55,388 
66,733 
67,212 
68,947 
61,327 
62,262 
63,378 
64,760 
65,099 
63,862 

64,073 
64.508 

1,991,557 
2,089,302 
2,073,606 
2,135,121 
2,195,511 
2,215,549 
2,273,564 
2,325,647 
2,356,338 
2,326,987 

2,342,699 
2,391,165 

43,973 
45,117 
45,584 
47,095 
49,818 
51,490 
61,700 
63,466 
65,705 
64,664 

55,081 
55.823 

236.601,390,103 
218,381,554,802 
218,802,986,929 
255,016,910,451 
253,783,701,839 
264,080,745,058 
301,398,752,108 
288,319,890,210 
276,830,302,723 
343,099,937,805 

365,771,824,741 
398,263.061,787 

27,718,554,030 
29,082,836,944 

1909 

1910 

29,109,322,589 
32,338,496,329 

1911 

33,201,694,699 

1912 

33,132,354,783 

1913 

34,575,872,980  . 

1914 

1915 

35,258,497,509 
32,384,247,563 

1916 

34,213,596,127 

Calendar. 

1916 

1917 

35,121,675,959 
40,399,767,819 

Back  pay  due  the  railroad  shopmen  under  a 
about  $4,000,000  a  month  to  expenses,  beginning 


wage  increase  granted  by  Director  General  Hlnes  added 
May  1. 


256      Rsvejiues,  Expenses,  Taxes,  Etc.,  WIS    &  1917,  hy  Roads. 
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American  Railway  Statistics. 


RAILWAY  MILEAGE,  1850-1910. 


State. 

1850. 

1860. 

1880. 

1900. 

1910. 

State. 

1850 

1860. 

1880. 

1900. 

1910. 

Alabama 

132 

743 

1,843 

4,225 

5,226 

New  York .... 

1,403 

2,682 

5,957 

8,121 

8,429 

Arliansas 

38 

859 

3,359 

5,305 

North  Carclina 

248 

937 

1,486 

3,831 

4,932 

California ..... 

23 

2,195 
1,570 

5,751 
4,587 
1,023 
346 
3,299 

7,771 
5,532 
1,000 
334 
4,431 

North  Dakota . 

1,225 
5,792 

■  ■  508 
6,191 

2,731 

8,807 

827 

1,723 

10,330 

4,201 

Colorado 

Ohio    - 

575 

2,946 
2,598 

9  134 

Connecticut . . . 

412 
39 
21 

601 

■    127 

402 

923 
275 
518 

Oklahoma    .  .  . 

5,980 

Delaware .... 

.Oregon 

2,284 

Florida 

Pennsylvania  . 

822 

11,290 

Georgia 

644 

1,420 

2,459 

5,651 

7,056 

Rhode  Island.. 

68 

108 

210 

211 

212 

Idaho 

206 

1,261 

2,178 

South  Carolina 

289 

973 

1,427 

2,817 

3,441 

Illinois      .    .    . 

110 

2,790 

7,851 

11,002 

11,878 

South  Dakota. 

2,849 

3,947 

Indiana 

228 

2,163 

4,373 

6,470 

7,420 

Tennessee .... 

1,253 

1,843 

3,136 

3.815 

Iowa 

655 

5,400 

9,185 

9,754 

Texas        ...    . 

307 

3,244 

9,886 

14,281 

Kansas ' 

3  400 

8  719 

9,006 
3,526 

Utah 

842 

1,547 
1,013 

1  985 

Kentucky 

78 

534 

1,530 

3,059 

Vermont 

279 

554 

914 

1,100 

Louisiana .... 

79 

335 

652 

2,824 

5,553 

Virginia 

515 

1,379 

1,893 

3,779 

4,534 

Maine 

245 
253 

472 
386 

•   1,005 
1,040 

1,915 
1,376 

2,248 
1,426 

Washington . . 
West  Virginia 

289 
691 

2,913 
2,228 

4,875 

Maryland . . . 

352 

3,600 

Massachusetts 

1,036 

1,264 

1,915 

2,118 

2,115 

Wisconsin   . . . 

20 

905 

3,155 

6,530 

7,475 

Michigan . 

342 

779 

3,938 

8,195 

9,021 

Wyoming.   . 

512 

1,228 

1,644 

Minnesota     . . 

,    . 

3,151 

6,942 

8,668 

Alaska ....... 

Mississippi..   . 

75 

862 

1,127 

2,919 

4,506 

Arizona 

349 

1,511 

2,097 

Missouri 

817 

3,965 

100 

1,953 

6,875 
3,010 
5,684 

8,082 
4,207 
6,067 

Dlst.  Columbia 
Hawaii 

'  '  '289 

21 
"  1,322 

35 

Montana    .... 



Nebraska     . . . 

Indian  Terri'ty 

Nevada 

739 

909 

2,276 

New  Mexico. . . 

758 

1,752 

3,032 

N.  Hampshire . 
New  Jersey  .  .  . 

465 
206 

661 
560 

1,015 
1,684 

1,239 
2,256 

1,245 
2,260 

Total 

8,588 

30,626 

93.267 

193,345 

240,438 

PASSKNGER  AND  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC.  1890-1917 


Year. 

Passengers 

Freight 

Year. 

Passengers 

Freight 

.Year. 

Passengers 

Freight 

Carried 

Carried. 

Carried 

-  Carried. 

Carrie  ' 

Carried 

1890   

492,430,865 

631,740,630 

1900    

576,831,251 

1,081,983,301 

1909 

891,472,425 

1,556,559,741 

1891 

531,183,998 

638,887,653 

1901    

607,278,121 

1,089,226,440 

1910    ..... 

971,683,199 

1,849,900,101 

1892    

560.958,211 

700,744,184 

1902    

649,878,505 

1,200,315,787 

1911    .    . 

997,409,882 

r,781,638,043 

1893  . : .  .  . 

593,560,612 

733.558,341 

1903    .  .'.  . 

694,891,535 

1,304,.394,323 

1912. 

1,004,081,346 

1,844,977,673 

1891    

540,688,199 

628,757,196 

1904      .  .    . 

715,419,682 

1,309,899,165 

1913    . 

1,033,679,680 

2,058,035,487 

1895    .... 

507,421,362 

686,614,778 

1905      .    .  . 

738.834,667 

1,427,731,905 

1914. 

1,053,138,718 

1,976,138,155 

1896    

511,772,737 

753,716,562 

1906    .       . 

797,946,116 

1,631,374,219 

1915 

976,303,603 

1,802,018,177 

1897 

489,445,193 

728,900,275 

1907 

873,905,133 

1,796,335,659 

1916 

1,039,012,308 

2,316,088,894 

1898    

501,066,681 

863,628,605 

1908          '. 

890,009,574 

1,532,981.790 

1917 

1,102,001,159 

2,416,280,564 

1899 

523,176,508 

943,715,372 

1 

The  1917  freigbt-c.irrled  figures  are  estimated. 


RAILWAY  MILEAGE   IN   1917,  BY  STATES,  WITH    RATIOS 


Mileage 

Miles 

PER — 

State. 

Mileage. 

Miles 

PER 

State. 

100  Sq. 

Miles. 

10,000 
Inh'bntg 

100  Sq. 
Miles. 

10,000 
Ini'bnts. 

Alabama 

-■irlaonaV^ 

5,420 
2,424 
5,220 
8,359 
5,640 
999 
335 
37 
5,249 
7,464 
2,861 
12.133 
7.436 
9,838 
9,383 
3,859 
5,363 
,  2,270 
1,426 
2,135 
8,925 
9,162 
4,447 
8,231 
4,954 
6,167 

10  57 
2  13 
9  94 
5.37 
5.44 

20.73 

'  17  06 

60  93 

9.57 
12  71 

3.43 
2165 
20  63 
17  70 

11  40 
9.60 

11.81 

7.59 

14  34 

26.56 

15.53 

11.33 

9.59 

1198 

3.39 

8.03 

22.86 
9129 
29  45 
27  42 

56  77 
7  87 

15  56 
99 

57  01 
25  70 
63  69 
19  41 
26.19 
44  31 
50  54 

16  10 
28.99 
29.16 
10  36 

5  64 
28.76 
39  50 

22  44 

23  97 
104.15 

47.91 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey ". . . . 

New  Mexico 

2,293 
1,253 
2,344 
2.974 
8,434 
5,492 
6,316 
9,044 
6,502 
3,232 

11,681 

206 

3,697 

4,279 

4,076 

15,932 
2,145 
1,056 
4.677 
5,650 
4,013 
7.668 
1,924 

2  09 

13.88 

31.20 

1.17 

17.70 

1127 

7  57 

22.20 

9  37 

3.38 

26.05 

19.26 

12.12 

5.57 

9.78 

6.07 

2.61 

11.57 

11.62 

8.45 

16.70 

13.88 

1.97 

205  00 
28.17 

Arkansas 

7.74 

California 

69.67 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware      

New  York 

Nfcrth  Carolina 

N6rth  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma   

8  03 
22  50 
69.02 

District  of  Columbia. . 
Florida 

17  31 
28  IS 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

S6uth  Dakota 

37.27 

13.44 

3.27 

Indiana 

22  44 

Iowa 

Kansas 

59  37 
17  66 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Utah 

35.14 
48.16 

Maine 

Vernaont 

28  88 

Maryland 

Virginia 

21.09 

Massachusetts 

Washington 

35.09 

Michigan , 

West  Virginia 

28  30 

30  27 

Wyomlug 

Total 

103  70 

Montana 

253,626 

8.53 

24.39 

Nebraska 

Note — Does  not  Include  mileage  of  switching  and  terminal  companies.  The  figures  exclude  mileage 
as  follows:  For  Alaska,  380.78  miles  (unofBcial) ;  Hawaii,  242  45  miles.  Total  U.  S.  area  is  estimated  for 
square  mileage  ratio,  at  2,973,890  square  miles,  which  covers  land  surface  only  and  excludes  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.     The  population  ratio  is  on  the  basis  of  103,952,266  population  for  1917. 
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RAILROADS  UNDER  RECEIVERSHIP  AND  FORECLOSURE— 1878-1918. 
(Source:  The  Railway  Age,  Chicago.      000  omitted  in  dollars  columns.) 


Calend'r 
Year. 

Receivership. 

FORECLOSURE. 

No. 

Mllea. 

St'kS   & 

No. 

Miles 

St'ka  & 

*-R'd3 

Bonds 

Rds 

Bonds 

Dollars* 

Dpllars* 

1878   ... 

27 

2,320 

92,385 

48 

3,906 

311,631 

1879 .... 

12 

1,102 

39,367 

65 

4,909 

243,288 

1880    ... 

13 

885 

140,265 

31 

3,775 

263,882 

1881    ,.. 

5 

110 

3,742 

29 

2,617 

137,923 

1882    .... 

12 

912 

39,074 

16 

867 

65,426 

1883    .... 

11 

1,990 

108,470 

18 

1,354 

47,100 

1884 

37 

11,838 

714,775 

l.i 

710 

23,504 

1885 

44 

8,836 

385,460 

22 

3,156 

278,394 

1886 .... 

13 

1,799 

70,346 

45 

7,687 

374,109 

1887.    ... 

9 

1,046 

90,318 

31 

5,478 

328,181 

1888    ... 

22 

3,270 

186,814 

19 

1,596 

64,555 

1889 .... 

22 

3,803 

99,664 

25 

2,930 

137,815 

1890 .... 

26 

2,963 

105,007 

29 

3,825 

182,495 

1891 .... 

26 

2,159 

84,479 

21 

3,223 

169,069 

1892 . . . 

36 

10,508 

357,692 

28 

1,922 

95,898 

1893 .... 

74 

29,340 

1,781,046 

25 

1,613 

79,924 

1894 .... 

38 

7,025 

395,791 

42 

5,643 

318,999 

1895..    . 

31 

4,089 

369,075 

52 

12.831 

761,791 

1896 ...      . 

34 

5,441 

275,597 

58 

13,730 

1,150,377 

1897..    . 

18 

1,537 

92,909 

42 

6,675 

517,680 

1898 .... 

18 

2,069 

138,701 

47 

6,054 

252,910 

1899 

10 

1,019 

52,285 

32 

4,294 

267,534 

Calen'du 
Year 


1900    ... 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 ; 

1905    .... 
1906..    .. 

1907 

1908 

1909  .... 

1910  .... 

1911  .... 

1912 

1913 

1914.    ... 
1915    .... 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Total . 


RECEIVERSHIP. 


No:. 
R'ds 


824 


Miles 


1,165 

73 

278 

229 

744 

3,593 

204 

317 

8,009 

859 

735 

2,606 

3,784 

9,020 

4,222 

20,143 

4,439 

2.486 

3,519 


179,985 


Sfks   & 
Bonds 


Dollars'^ 

78,234 

1,627 

5,835 

18,823 

36,069 

176,321 

55,042 

13,585 

596,359 

78,095 

51,427 

210,006 

182,112 

477,780 

199,571 

1,070,808 

208,159 

61,169 

242  ,090 


10,044,253 


Foreclosure 


No.    ,^j,      Sfks  & 
R'ds  *^'"'^    Bonds 


1,071 


3,477 

1,139 

693 

555 

524 

679 

262 

114 

138 

2,629 

1,100 

1,386 

661 

1,159 

1,470 

3,914 

8,355 

10,963 

763 


146,491 


Dollars* 

190,374 

85,808 

39,788 

15,885 

28,266 

20,307 

10,400 

13,777 

2,547 

250,033 

93,660 

40,741 

25,910 

86,163 

,  83,189 

285,258 

70,344 

557,846 

24 ,735 


8,414,353 


RAILROAD     TRAIN     SPEED. 


Time,  1 
Mile. 

Miles, 

Per 
Hour. 

Time,  1 
Mile. 

Miles, 

Per 
Hour 

Time,  1 

Mile. 

Miles, 

Per 
Hour. 

Time,  1 
Mile 

Miles, 

Per 
Hour. 

Time,  1 
Mile. 

Miles. 
Per 

Min 

Sec. 

Min 

Sec 

Min 

Sec. 

Min 

Sec. 

Min 

Sec. 

Hour. 

0 

36 

100  00 

0 

53 

67  92 

10 

51  43 

27 

41.38 

44 

34  61 

0 

37 

97  30 

0 

54 

66  66 

11 

50  70 

28 

40  91 

45 

34  29 

0 

38 

94-.  74 

0 

55 

65  45 

12 

50  00 

29 

40.45 

46 

33  96 

n 

39 

92  31 

0 

56 

64  29 

13 

49  31 

30 

40  00 

47 

33  64 

0 

40 

90  00 

0 

57 

63   16 

14 

48  65 

31 

39.56 

48 

33  33 

0 

41 

87  80 

0 

58 

62  07 

15 

48.00 

32 

39.13 

49 

33  03 

0 

42 

85  71 

0 

59 

61  02 

16 

47  37 

33 

38.71 

50 

32.73 

0 

43 

83.72 

00 

60  00 

17 

46   74 

34 

38  29 

51 

32.43 

0 

44 

81.82 

01 

59  02 

18 

46   15 

35 

37  89 

52 

32   14 

0 

45 

80.00 

02 

58  06 

19 

45   57 

36 

37.50 

53 

31  86 

0 

46 

78.26 

03 

57   14 

20 

45.00 

37 

37  n 

54 

31   58 

n 

47 

76  59 

04 

56  25 

21 

44  44 

38 

36  73 

55 

31  30 

0 

48 

75  00 

05 

55  38 

22 

43  90 

39 

36  36 

56 

31  03 

0 

49 

73.47 

06 

54  55 

23 

43  37 

40 

36  00 

57 

30  77 

0 

50 

72  00 

1  \ 

07 

63  73 

24 

42  86 

41 

35.64 

58 

30  51 

n 

61 

70.59 

08 

62.94 

25 

42  35 

42 

35  29 

59 

30  25 

0 

52 

69.23 

1 

09 

52.17 

26 

41.86 

43 

34.95 

2 

00 

30.00 

MILES 

OF    ROAD  COMPLETED    IN 

THE  U. 

S.  SINCE  1831 

Year. 

Mileage 

Year. 

Mileage 

Yeah 

M  ileage 

Year. 

Mileage 

Year. 

M  ileage 

Year. 

Mileage 

1831     . 

72 

1846      . 

297 

1861.    . 

660 

1876   . . 

2,712 

1891... 

4,089 

1906... 

5,623 

1832   .. 

134 

1847. . . 

668 

1862      . 

834 

1877     . 

.2,280 

1892. 

4,428 

1907... 

5,212 

1833     . 

151 

1848    . . 

398 

1863    . . 

1,050 

1878... 

2,679 

1893 

3,024 

1908... 

3,214 

1834     . 

253 

1849. 

1,369 

1864      . 

738 

1879.    . 

4,817 

1894      . 

1.760 

1909... 

3,748 

1835   . . 

465 

1850   . 

1,656 

1865      . 

1,177 

1880      . 

6,712 

1895. 

1,420 

1910... 

4,122 

1836   .. 

175 

1851    . 

1,961 

1866    . . 

1,716 

1881.    . 

9,847 

1896 

1,692 

1911... 

3,066 

1837      . 

224 

1852      . 

1,926 

1867 

2,249 

18S2    . . 

11.569 

1897      . 

2,109 

1912... 

2,997 

1838      . 

416 

1853 

2,452 

1^68      . 
1S69 

2,979 

1883    .. 

6,743 

1898 

3,265 

1913... 

3,071 

1839   .. 

389 

1854      . 

•  1,360 

4,615 

1884 

3,924 

1899   . 

4,569 

1914... 

1 ,532 

1840   .. 

516 

1855.    . 

1,654 

1870   . . 

6,078 

1885      . 

2,982 

1900 

4,894 

1915... 

9.33 

1841... 

717 

1856      . 

3,642 

1871 

7,379 

1S86      . 

8,018 

1901.    . 

5,368 

1916... 

1,098 

1842... 

491 

1857.    . 

2,487 

1872      . 

5,878 

1887.    . 

12,878 

1902    .. 

6,026 

1917... 

979 

1843   .. 

159 

1858 

2,485  - 

1873.    . 

4,097 

1888      . 

6,912 

1903      . 

5.652 

1918... 

721 

1844   .. 

192 

1859 

1,821 

1874.    . 

2,117 

1889      . 

5,184 

1904.. 

3,832 

1845... 

256 

1860 . . . 

1,837 

1875. . . 

1,711 

1890. .. 

5,353 

1905... 

4.388 

Years  1831  to  1892  from  Poor's  Manuil  1893  Issue.  Page  XIV 
Years  1893  to  1918  from  Railway  Age,  January  3,  1919,  Page  94 


MOTOR    CAR    SPEED    AND    FALLING    BODIES. 


(S. 

F. 

Kennedy  in 

the  ScierUiflc 

A  merlcan  ) 

10 -miles 

an 

hour  equals 

a  lall 

of 

8.36  feet. 

50 

miles 

an 

hour  equals  a 

fall  of      86.53  feet 

15 

7.56    " 

55 

"     101  67    '■ 

20 

13  44    " 

60 

•'     121.00    " 

25 

21  01    " 

70 

"     164  69    " 

30 

30  25    " 

80 

"     215  10    •' 

35 

41  47    " 

90 

"     272  24    •• 

40 

53  78    •• 

100 

"      336  10    " 

45 

C8  05    " 

262 
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RAILROAD    DIVIDENDS    SINCE    1893. 

(Also 

interest  on  funded  debt.) 

yE.\R. 

(Fiscal.) 

Stock  Paying 
Dividends. 

Propor- 
tion to  All 
Stock. 

Rate  on. 
All  Stock. 

Rate  on 

Dividend 

Stock. 

Paid  in 
Dividends 

Interest 
on  Debt. 

Total  Inter- 
est and 
Dividends. 

Dollars. 

Per  Cera. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1893 

1,809,600,846 

38.76 

2  16 

5  58 

100.929.885 

250.176.887 

351,106.772 

1894 

1,767,925,565 

36  57 

1  97 

5  40 

95.515,226 

252.779.523 

348,294,749 

1895 

1,485,618,453 

29  94 

1  72 

5  74 

85,287,543 

252.512,920 

337,800.463 

1896 

1,559,024,075 

29.83 

1.68 

5.6i3 

87,003,371 

249,624,177 

337.227,548 

1897 

1,603,549,978 

29  90 

1.62 

5  43 

87,110,599 

247,880,230 

334,990,829 

1898 

1,818,113,082 

33  74 

1.78 

5  29 

96,152,889 

246,126.691 

342,279,580 

1899 

2,239,502,545 

40  .61 

2.01 

4.96 

111,009,822 

251.158.087 

362.167,909 

1900 

2,668,969.895 

45  66 

2  39 

5  23 

139,597,972 

252.949.616 

392.547.588 

1901 

2,977,575,179 

51.27 

2  70 

5  26 

156,735,784 

262.094.838 

418.830.622 

1902 

3,337,644,681 

55  40 

3  08 

5.55 

185,391,655 

274,421,855 

459,813.510 

1903   

3,450.737,869 

56  06 

3  20 

5  70 

196,728,176 

283,953.124 

480.681.300 

1904   

3,643,427.319 

57.47 

3  50 

6  09 

221,941,049 

297,674,738 

519.615.787 

1905 

4.119,086.714 

62.84 

3.63 

5  78 

237,964,482 

310.631,802 

548.596,284 

1906 

4.526,958,760 

66  54 

4.01 

6.03 

272,795.974 

322,555.934 

595.351,908 

1907 

4,948,756,203 

67.27 

4.19 

6  23 

308.088,627 

344.242.617 

652,331,244 

1908 

4,843,370,740 

65.69 

5.30 

8  07 

390,695,351 

368,295,579 

758,990.930 

1909   

4,920,174,118 

64  01 

4.18 

6.53 

321,071,626 

382,675.101 

703,746.727 

1910 

5.412.578,457 

66  71 

5.00 

r.50 

405,771,416 

399.582.056 

805,353.472 

1911 

5,730,250,326 

67  65 

5.42 

8  03 

460.195,376 

410,326.852 

870.522.228 

1912 

5,581,289,249 

64  73 

4.64 

7.17 

400,315,313 

429.026.729 

829.342.042 

1913 

5,780,982,416 

66.14 

4.22 

6  37 

369,077,546 

434.752,760 

803,830.306 

1914 

5,667,072,956 
5,219,846.562 

64  39 
60  45 

5  13 
3.80 

7  97 
6.29 

451,653,346 
328,477,938 

439.879.894 
464,186,021 

891,533,240 

1915 

792,663.959 

1916 

5,279,427.954 

60  38 

3.91 

6.48 

342,109,396 

474,534,514 

816,643,910 

Calendar. 

1916  

5.430.123,235 

62  02 

4.19 

6.75 

366,561.494 

501.236.053 

867,797.547 

1917 

1918 

5,610,774.033 

62.32 

4.24 

6.81 

381,851,548 

494.163.630 

.  876.015,178 

STOCKS.    BONDS,    ETC.,    OF    RAILROADS    SINCE    1897. 


Year. 
(Fiscal.) 

Common 
Stock. 

Preferred 
Stock. 

Mortgage 
Bonds. 

Total  Funded 
Debt. 

Total  Railway 
Capital. 

1897 

1898 

1899 

34,367,056.657 
4,269,271.714 
4,323,300,969 
4,522,291,838 
4,475,408,821 
4,722.056.120 
4.876,961,012 
5,050,529,469 
5,180,933,907 
5,403,001,962 
5,932,948,772 
5,910,351.430 
6,218,382,485 
6,710.168.538 
7.074,917,534 
7.248.749.515 
7,231.515,045 
7,304,479,846 
7,599,937,801 
7,602,923.972 

7,593.731,500 
7,454,610,000 

3997,585,598 
1,118,996,607 
1,191.710,757 
1,323,287,755 
1.331.157.383 
1.302.145,175 
1,278,598,020 
1,289,369,860 
1.373.623,144 
1.400.758,131 
1.423,912,919 
1,462,860,893 
1,467,896,060 
1.403.488,842 
1.395,800,077 
1.373.651,306 
1,379,096,282 
1,376,279,858 
1.394,956,920 
1,455,758.761 

1,455,141,559 
1,847.920,981 

34,539,911.595 
4,640,762,632 
4,731,054,376 
4,900,626,823 
5,048.811,611 
5,213,421,911 
5,426,730,154 
5,746,898,983 
6,024,449.023 
6.266,770,962 
6.472,839.323 
6.610,189,953 
6,942,012,066 
7,408.183,482 
7,825,269,102 
8,015,943.172 
8,186,366.426 
8,496,370,538 
9,047,182,748 
9,254,546,150 

9,176,656,024 
9,227,374,055 

$5,270,365,819 

5.430,285,710 

5,518,943,172 

5,645,455,367 

5.881,580,887 

6,109,981,669 

6,444,431,226 

6,873,225,350 

7,250,701.070 

7,766,661,385 

8,725;284,992 

9,394,332,504 

9.801,590,390 

10,303,474,858 

10,738,217,470 

11,130.135,443 

11,185.514,385 

11,560.541,553 

12,133,064,357 

12,033,389,512 

12,000,435,523 
11,946,826,260 

$10,635,008,074 
10,818,554,031 
11,033,954,898 

1900 

11,491,034,960 

1901 

11,688,147,091 

1902 

12,134,182,964 

1903 

12,599,990,258 

1904 

13,213,124,079 

1905 

13,805,258,121 

1906 ; 

14.570,421,478 

1907 

1908 

16,082.146,683 
16,767,544,827 

1909 

17,487,868,935 

1910 

18,417.132,238 

1911.: 

19,208.935,081 

1912 

19,752.536,264 

1913    

19;796, 125,712 

1914 

20,247.301,257 

1915    

21,127,959,078 

1916    

Calendar. 
1916 

21,092,072.245 
21,049,308,582 

1917 

21.249,357.241 

The  total  capital  includes,  in  1913,  the  sum  of  $36,340,807,  assigned  to  "Other  properties";  §948,689,876 
held  by  or  for  issuing  companies:  and  547,703,555,  receipts  outstanding  for  instalments  paid;  in  1914,  in- 
cludes 339,396,988.  assigned  to  "Other  properties";  51,023,604,042,  held  by  or  for  issuing  companies;  and 
359,911,551,  receipts  outstanding  for  instalments  paid:  together  with  smaller  sums  In  other  years. 

RAILROAD    TAXES    AND    ASSESSMENTS — 1917.     " 
(Roads  with  31,000,000  or  more  Income  a,  year.) 


State. 


Amount. 


Per  Mile 
of  Line. 


Ala 

SI  .867.574 

8419 

Ariz 

1.280  470 

621 

Ark 

1,767.095 

431 

Cal   

5.159.606 

780 

Col 

2.242,410 

446 

Conn 

1,307,224 

1.311 

Del 

151.202 

451 

Dlst.Col.. 

58,271 

1,687 

Fla   

1.579.479 

407 

Ga 

1,943.870 

383 

Idaho .... 

1 .848.450 

727 

Ill 

10,289,495 

893 

Ind 

5,821,782 

824 

la   

3.985,173 

410 

Kan  

5,142,732 

576 

Ky      .... 

2.124,080 

615 

La..      . 

2,440,077 

622 

Me 

1.144,191 

558 

State. 


Amount. 


Md 

Mass  .... 

Mich ; 

Minn : 

Mlgs : 

Mo! : 

Mont.  .  .  .! 

Neb 1 

Nev 1 

N.  H ; 

N.  J 

N.  M 

N.  Y ' 

N.  C 1 

N.  D..    ..' 

Ohio 

Okla. 


31,228.921 
2.479.884 
3.546.501 
6,032,183 
2,165,935 
2.400,975 
2,850,135 
3,064,630 
1,143,750 
695,736 
8,249,565 
1.635.259 

12.470,412 
1,680,510 
2,911,904 

11,330,851 
4.116,538 


Per  Mile 
of  Line  "^ 


State. 


3991 

1.199 
500 
710 
591 
339 
601 
499 
706 
571 

3.945 
591 

1.593 
445 
563 

1.347 
659 


I  Ore 

ijPa 

I  R.  I 

I^S.  C 

:  S.  D 

ilTenn 

pTex 

]|Utah 

I  vt 

Va 

!lwash.-. .  . 

W.  Va.... 

AVls 

Wyo 

U.S.  Gov. 

Total. . . 


Amount. 


Sl.738.098 
8.984,950 
447,460 
1,240,773 
1,528,627 
1,957,294 
5,089,372 
1,232,295 
404,407 
3,244.008 
4,430,081 
2,501.071 
5,023.659 
1,209.486 

57.957.420 


3215.146,471 


Per  Mile 
of  Line. 


3678 
924 
2,202 
410 
385 
542 
375 
606 
642 
793 
905 
792 
7.50 
741 
262 


$972 


Note  —Excludes  certain  amounts  of  taxes  not  apportioned  by  States. 
The  total  of  taxes  and  a.ssessments  for  1916  was  3144,748,778. 
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RAILWAY    INVESTMENT   AND   NET    CAPITALIZATION    IN    UNITED    STATES. 
(A  table  prepared  by  Director  J.  H.  Parraelee  of  the  Bureau  of  Raiiway  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


Year. 
(Fiscal.) 

Property 
Investment. 

Capital  Securities 
Outstanding  in  the 
Hands  of  the  Public 

Capital  Stock. 

Bonds 
(Funded  Debt.) 

1908        

813.213,766,540 
13,609,183,515 
14,560,543,744 
15,612,378,845 
16,004,749,966 
16,567,776,148 
17,131,535,884 
17,421,409,990 
17,689,350,438 

17,842,776,608 
18,574,297,873 

■$12,833,591,510 
13,711,867,733 
14,338,575,940 
15.008,707,570 
15,087,600,650 
15,330,131,440 
15,719,696.925 
16,307,502,580 
16,336,300,429 

16,332,578,328 
16.401,785,017 

1909     

1910..,.. ,. 

S5, 526,991.778 
5.844.247,369 
5,766,093,888 
5,810,231,391 
6,011,404,923 
6,125,570,387 
6.314,570,354 

6.415,963,044 
6,.582.S09,245 

88,811,584,162 

1911 

1912   

9,164,460,201 
9,321,506,762 

1913   

9,519,900,055 

1914   

9,708,292,002 

1915 

10,181,932.193 

1916 

10,021,730,075 

Calendar. 
1916 

9,916,615,284 

1917 

9,818,976,772 

NUMBER  KILLED 

AND 

INJURED   BY 

RAILROADS 

SINCE 

1892 

If  EAR 

(Fiscal) 

Employees 

PASSENGEftS 

ALL  Others 

AND  TOTAi, 

Year 
(Fiscal) 

Emploi-ees. 

Passengers. 

All  Others 
AND  Total. 

Killed 

Inj'rd . 

Killed 

Inj'rd . 

Killed 

Inj'rd . 

Killed 

Inj'rd. 

Killed 

Inj'rd 

Killed 

Inj'rd . 

1892  . . . . 

2,554 

28,267 

376 

3,227 

7,147 

36,652 

1906 

3.929 

76,701 

359 

10,764 

10.618 

97,706 

1893  . . . . 

2,727 

31,729 

299 

3,229 

7,346 

40,393 

1907 

4.534 

87,644 

610 

13,041 

11.839 

111,016 

1894  . . . . 

1,823 

23,422 

324 

3,034 

6,447 

31,839 

1908 

3.405 

82,487 

381 

11,556 

10,188 

104,230 

1895    ... 

1,811 

25,696 

170 

2,375 

6,136 

33,748 

1909 . . . 

2,610 

75,006 

253 

10,311 

8,722 

95,626 

1896 . . . . 

1,861 

29,969 

181 

2,873 

6,448 

38,687 

1910 

3,382 

95,071 

324 

12,451 

9,682 

119,607 

1897    .. 

1,693 

27,667 

222 

2,795 

6,437 

36,731 

1911 

3.602 

126,039 

356 

13,433 

10,396 

150,159 

1898   .. 

1,958 

31,761 

221 

2,945 

6,859 

_  40,882 

1912... 

3.635 

142,442 

318 

16,386 

10,585 

169,538 

1899    ... 

2,210 

34,923 

239 

3,442 

7,123 

44,620 

1913 

3.715 

171,417 

403 

16,539 

10,964 

200,308 

1900.    .. 

5,550 

39,643 

249 

4,128 

7,865 

50,320 

1914... 

37259 

165,212 

265 

15,121 

10,302 

192,662 

1901 . . . . 

2,675 

41,142 

282 

4,988 

8,455 

53,339 

1915 

2.152 

138,092 

222 

12,110 

8,621 

162,040 

1902.   . 

2,969 

50,524 

345 

6,683 

8,588 

64,662 

1916 

2,687 

160,663 

283 

8.379 

9,364 

180,375 

1903 . . . . 

3,606 

60,481 

355 

8,231 

9,840 

76,553 

Cal  yr. 

1904  . . . . 

3,632 

67,067 

441 

9,111 

10,046 

84,155 

1916    .. 

2,941 

176,923 

291 

8,008 

10,001 

196,722 

1905 . . . . 

3,361 

66,833 

537 

10.457 

9,703      86,0081 

1917 

3,199 

174,247 

343 

8,374 

10,087 

194,805 

CASUALTIES  ON  RAILWAYS  IN   1917,  BY  CLASSES. 
(Calendar  Year.) 


Cause  of  accident. 

Passengers. 

Emploi-es. 

Other  Persons  jTotal  Persons. 

Killed 

Injured 

Killed 

Injured 

Killed 

Injured. 

Killed 

Injured. 

Train  accidents — collisions 

116 
15 

2,560 

1,844 

56 

244 

156 

51 

2,450 

1,333 

506 

22 

52 

•  103 

110  , 
94 
345 

382 
223 
154 

5,120 

Derailments 

Miscellaneou,s,  including  loco,  explo.  . 

3,271 
907 

Total 

131 
212 

4,460 
3,914 

451 
2,330 

4,289 
48,491 

1^7 
6,266 

549 
9,267 

759 
8,808 

9,298 

61,672 

Total 

343 

8,374 

2,781 
418 

.52,780 
121,467 

174,247 

6,443 
102 

9,816 
2,368 

9,567 
520 

70,970 

123,835 

Grand  total 

343 

8,374 

3,199 

6,545 

12,184 

10,087 

194,805 

RAILROAD   CARS:- NUMBER   IN   SERVICE 
(Source:  Statistical  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ) 


Year. 

Service. 

Fast 
Freight 
Service 

Year. 
(Fiscal  ) 

Service. 

Fast 
Freight 
Service 

(Fiscal ) 

Pas'nger 

Freight 

Company 

Pas'nger 

^Freight. 

2.135,121 
2.195.511 
2,215,549 
2.273,564 
2,325,647 
2,356,338 
2,326,987 

2,342,699 
2,391,165 

Company. 

1900.... 

1901  . . . 

1902  ... 

1903  ... 

1904  . . . 

1905  ... 

1906  ... 

1907  .. 

1908  ... 
1909 

34.713 

36.987 
38.140 
39.752 
40.713 
42.262 
43,973 
45,117 
45,584 

1,365,531 
1.464,328 
1,546,101 
1,653,782 
1,692,194 
1,731,409 
1,837,914 
1,991,557 
2,089,302 
2,073.606 

50.594 
50,536 
57,097 
61,467 
66.615 
70.749 
78,736 
91,064 
96,762 
99,090 

42,771 
41,942 
43,142 
34,579 
37,937 
33,857 
32,168 
32,092 
30,967 
29,856 

1910 
1911 

1912  . 

1913  .. 

1914  . . . 
1915 
1916    . . 
Cal'r  Yr. 
1916   .    . 
1917.. .. 

47,095 
49,818 
51,490 
51,700 
53,466 
55,705 
54,664 

55.081 
55.823 

108,115 
114,006 
115,635 
120.244 
124.709 
95.934 
96,508 

99,665 
102,375 

29,209 
28,338 
27,876 
28,525 
29,149 
20,914 
19.861 

17,826 
18,153 

~  Excludes  cars  in  the  service  of  switching  and  terminal  companies.  Excludes  returns  for  so-called  small 
roads  (having  operating  revenues  below  5100,000  for  the  year)  and  returns  for  switching  and  terminal  com- 
panies.    There  are  6,000  Pullman  sleeping  cars,  of  which  4,500  are  in  daily  service. 

RAILWAY  STOCKHOLDERS,  AS  OF  JANUARY  1,  1918. 
Stockholders  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  numbered  647,689  on  January  1,  1918,  as  compared 
with  612,889  on  Januai-y  1,  1917,  and  626,122  on  June  30,  1915.  The  average  holdings  per  stockholder, 
par  value,  amounted  to  513,966  in  1917,  as  compared  with  514,321  in  1916  and  813,796  in  1915.  The  fore- 
going statements  apply  to  all  roads.  For  roads  of  Class  I.  and  Class  II.,  operating  96.6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
railway  mileage,  it  is  possible  to  exclude  to  a  considerable  extent  capital  stock  held  by  or  for  other  railway 
companies.  Making  this  exclusion,  the  approximate  amount  of  railway  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
public  on  January  1.  1918.  was  86,377,551.082.  This  stock  was  in  the  hand's  of  636.208  holders,  the  average 
amount  of  their  holdings  being  510,024.  Among  the  holders  were  banks  and  corporations,  whose  blocks 
of  stock  belonged  to  unnumbered  tliousands  of  individuals. 
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Important  Tunnels  of  the  World. 


TROLLEY    LINES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(From  the  Electric  Railway  Journal;  covers  data  for  1918.) 


State. 

No 

Cos. 

Miles 

of 
Trk. 

M'tr. 

Pass 

Cars 

Trail 
Pass 

Cars 

Expr 
M'tr. 
Cars 

Frei 

ght 
Cars. 

Serv. 
Other 
Cars 

State. 

No. 

Cos 

Miles 

of 
Trk. 

M'tr. 

Pass 

Cars 

Trail 
Pass. 

Cars. 

Expr 

M'tr. 
Cars 

Frei 

ght 
Cars' 

Serv. 
Othei 
Cars. 

Ala 

15 

4 

10 

38 

13 

7 

2 

~     8 

9 

16 

5 

70 
41 
24 
17 
10 
11 
16 
12 
39 
26 
14 
11 
22 
9 
6 
2 
14 
29 

365 

54 

122 

3,313 
494 

1,608 
153 
425 
191 
499 
185 

3,757 

2,463 
885 
546 
464 
\     330 
535 
685 

3,227 

1,736 
737 
120 

1,137 

663 

253 

11 

248 

1,595 

411 

44 

242 

3,733 

415 

1,922 

309 

1,066 

289 

679 

61 

5,999 

1,730 

967 

411 

1,005 

687 

511 

2,114 

7,873 

2,384 

1.320 

150 

2,512 

134 

578 

12 

285 

3,385 

28 
1 

■  ■  ■  84 

149 

3 

248 
1 

44 

1,531 

206 

123 

81 
438 

41 

58 

22 
517 
455 
354 
157 

70 
135 
151 

92 

1,076 

598 

171 

24 
285 

17 

65 

N.  M... 
N.  Y.... 
N.  C. .  .  . 

N.  D 

Ohio 

Okla.... 

Ore 

Pa 

R  I.... 

S.  C 

S.  D 

Tenn 

Texas . 
Utah. . .  . 

Vt 

Va- 

Wash . . . 
W.  Va. . . 
Wis ... . 
Wyo.... 

Total. 

2 

105 

12 

4 

72 

16 

10 

122 

3 

5 

3 
14 
34 

5 
10 
13 
20 
21 
18 

2 

n 

5,633 

285 

27 

4,254 
312 
682 

4,746 

428 

129 

25 

482 

1,001 
453 
128 
581 

1,069 

652 

76?, 

22 

16 

16,989 

314 

58 

5,501 

301 

721 

8,154 

1,030 

188 

30 

799 

1,221 

269 

131 

891 

1,027 

574 

913 

15 

Ariz 

1,228 

65 

35 
8 

2,116 

Ark 

Cal  . . . 

■■■9 

57 
300 

■  ■  Vo? 

195 

8 

Col 

Ct 

89 

59 

:24 

1,285 
73 

Del 

85 
23 
25 
25 

57 
134 

.... 

"  63 

28 

• 

117 

10 

26 
24 

449 
86 

206 

D   OtC. 

1,365 

Fla  .... 

13 
19 
2 
,      701 
28 
13 
14 
14 

8 

54 

354 

57 

4 

2 

•144 

20 

10 

3 

1 
26 

246 

Ga 

Idaho . . . 

13 
31 

14 

20 
67 

3 

■  ■  ■  12 

■  ■  442 

5 

8 

Ill 

Ind 

Iowa .... 

Kan 

Ky 

La 

Me 

Md..... 
Mass..  . 
Mich... . 
Minn    . . 

9 

85 
3 

■  ■  ■  '12 

3 

85 
19 
29 
80 

1 

1,125 
■  ■  ■  12 

"  "36 

70 
33 

'    74 

162 

251 

14 

117 

483 

53 

79 

i 

991 

48,48J 

80,270 

3,613 

1,107 

2,745 

13,SlJ 

Mias 

GEOGRAPHIC 

DIVISIONS. 

Mo     .    . 

Mont .  . . 
Neb 

32 

N.  E  S. 
East.  S. . 
Cen.  S . 
South   S 
West.  S. 

89 
312 
297 
103 
190 

6,174 
14,470 
16,196 
2,523 
9,121 
r- 

11,75^ 

33,382 

22,331 

3,759 

9,046 

390 

1,371 

1,167 

144 

541 

421 
161 
316 
44 
165 

75 

200 

1.149 

11 
1,310 

1,651 
4,339 

Nev 

3,814 

N   H.... 
N.  J.... 

6 
19 

4 

41 

77 

8I9 
3,19i 

Cable  and  horse  cars  total  182,  of  which  119  are  in  California:  48  in  Washington  State;  4  In  Pa.;  3  in 
Kan  ,  and  2  each  in  Col.,  Ga.,  N.  H„  and  N.  Y.     Electric  locomotives  total  646,  of  which  161  are  in  N.  Y. 

The  reports  from  which  this  table  is  made  up  are  rendered  at  different  dates,  the  average  of  which  '.s 
about  June,  1918.  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  company  owns  a  large  number  of  freight  cars  compared  with 
the  number  of  passenger  cars  owned,  the  total  number  of  such  freight  cara  has  been  omitted.  In  the  case 
of  electrified  steajn  railroads,  mileage  is  included  in  all  cases;  but  undei"  cars  only  electric  locomotives  and 
motor  passenger  cars  of  electrified  steam  railroads  are  given.  Gasoline  and  storage  battery  cars  are  included 
under  motor  passenger  cars 

New  England  States — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Eastern  States — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland.  Virginia, 
V/est  Virginia  Central  States — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri.  Soutliern  States — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
I'enriessee,  U>uisiana.  Arkansas.  Western  States — North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska.  Nevada. 
Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Arizona,  Oklahoma, 
New  Mdxico,  Wyoming.  ^ 


SBflPORTAPJT  TUJiS^gLS  OF  THE   WORLD. 


Alberg — Under  the  Alps  at  the  Arl  Mountain,  and 
extends  from  Laugen  to  St.  Anton,  6M  miles; 
opened  1884. 

Andes  Mountains — See  "Trans-Andlno." 

Big  Bend — Drains  the  Feather  River  in  Cali- 
fornia, 2  mlies;  opened  1886. 

Bitter  Root  Mountains  (Montana  and  Idaho) — 
10,100  feet  long 

Blaokwell — Under  River  Thames,  England,  IJ^ 
miles;  opened  1897. 

Busk-Ivanhoe  Tunnel  on  the  Colorado  Midland 
R.  R.,  9.600  feet  long,  single  thick,  under  the 
Continental  Divide,  in  Lake  and  Pitkin  Counties. 

Cascade  Mountain — Through  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains in  Washington,  3  miles. 

Connaught — Through  Selkirk  Mountains,  Canada; 
on  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  double  track,  about 
5  miles  long;  completed  1916 

Continental  Divide,  for  the  Denver  and  Salt  Lake 
R.  R  ,  6.4  miles  long  (under  survey). 

Cumberland — Under  Cumberland  Mountains, 
Tennessee,  8,000  feet  long. 

Detroit.  (Mich.  Central  Ry.) — Under  Detroit^Rlver. 

Gunnison — Southwestern  Colorado,  6  miles; 
opened  1909. 

Hoosac — Through  Hoosac  Mountains,  Mass., 
4  5i  miles;  opened  1873. 

KJaojak  Pass — India,  Quetta  to  Kandahar,  2  miles. 

Eoetschberg — Through  the  Alps,  In  Oberland, 
Switzerland,  9 '4  miles;  opened  June  20,  1913, 
costing  nearly  910,000,000. 

lit.  Roberts — From  the  shore  of  Gastlneau  Chan- 
nel at  Juneau,  Alaska,  Into  Sliver  Bow  Baslu, 
1  1-3  miles. 


Mont  d'Or — Between  France  and  Swltzcrlan(J, 
was  bored  through  October  2,  1913.  The 
tunnel  pierces  the  Jura  Mountains  from  Fresne 
to  Vallorbe,  and  Is  ZH  miles  long. 

Mont  Ceuls — -Italy  to  France,  under  the  Col  de 
Frejus,  8  miles;  opened  1871. 

New  Crotou — Sunpllcs  water  to  New  YorS  City, 
33  1-8  miles;  opened  1888. 

Otlra — In  New  Zealand,  5  1-3  miles. 

Rove — Northwest  from  I'Estaque,  France,  part  of 
canal  connecting  Marseilles  with  Rhone  River; 
4H  miles,  72  feet  wide,  47  feet  high;  opened  1916. 

Bothschonberg — Drains  the  Felberg  mines. 
Saxony,  Z\\^  miles;  opened  1877. 

St.  Clair — Under  St.  Clair  River  from  Sarula, 
Ont.,  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  2  miles;  opened 
189! 

St.  GoLhard — Through  the  Alps,  connects 
Goscbenen  with  .\lrolo.  In  Switzerland,  9  1-3 
miles;  opened  1881. 

Severn — From  Monmouthshire  to  Gloucester- 
shire, England,  iVi  miles;  opened  1886. 

SImplon— Through  the  Alps,  12  >^  miles;  opened 
1905 

Strawberry — Through    the  Wasatch   Mountains. 

Sutro — Drains  the  Comstock  Lode  In  Nevada. 
4i<i   miles;  opened  1879. 

Trans-Andlne  Ry.  Tunnel — 5  miles  long,  10,486 
feet  above  sea  level  and  affords  direct  com- 
munication between  Valparaiso  and  Buenos 
Ayres;  opened  April  5,  1910. 

WaPHcrfluh — In  "the  Alps,  between  Bunnadern 
and   Lichtenstoig,   Switz.,  2   miles,   opened    1906. 

Woodhead— :Manchester  to  Sheffield,  Eng.,  3  miles. 


Motopj  Vehicles  in  New  York  State,  1919, 
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MOTOR    VEHICLES    IN    NEW    YORK    STATE,    1919. 

(At  close  of  automobile  year — Secretary  of  State's  figures.) 


_l 

Counties. 

Pleasure. 

< — 

Com- 
mercial. 

Total 
Cars,  Inc. 
Exempts. 

Total  Fees 
on  Cars. 

Chauf- 
feurs. 

No.  of 

Motor- 
cycles. 

Grand 

Total 

Receipts. 

Bronx 

6,012 
33.659 
43,873 
12,181 

3.295 

2.004 

8.875 

17.130 

2,750 

802 

8,724 
43,733 
65,964 , 
15,620 

4,308 

S92,263  75 
441,860  50 
842,090.00 
141.060.00 
39,749  00. 

7,141 

24,425 

44,553 

7,258 

1.596 

1,019 
2.879 
2,721 
1,110 
317 

3128.448  25 

Kings 

571.542.75 

New  York 

1.030,470.50 

182,274.00 

Richmond 

60,640.00 

Total  New  York  City. . 
Albany 

99.020 
6.265 
2,991 
5,780 
3,912 
4.002 
5.765 
3,353 
2,560 
2,230 
2,582 
2,440 
3,160 
4,609 

30,263 
1,970 
2,407 
2,566 
3,077 
1.582 
195 
3,4,54 
6,176 
1,920 
3,426 
2,832 

18,265 
2,558 

10,113 
6,752 
8,869 

12,242 
4.249 
6.140 
2,504 
3,919 
3,199 
911 
4,389 
2,386 
5,646 
2,420 
4,745 
1,448 
863 
1,721 
5.188. 
8,118 
1,714 
1.514 
2.628  , 
3,622 
1.421 
2.350 
4,099 

16,560 
2,498 
1,585 
2,701 

31,561 

1.702 

210 

830 

594 

421 

728 

616 

230 

219 

425 

230 

385 

1,110 

6,663 

333 

294 

445 

289 

363 

35 

372 

627 

139 

319 

236 

-    3,178 

419 

2,229 

1,144 

1.251 

2.066 

495 

1,219 

211 

480 

328 

155 

970 

471 

397 

481 

723 

170 

74 

134 

426 

1  605 

289 

117 

359 

674 

264 

241 

425 

3,222 

156 

127 

1,533 

138,349 
8.309 
3,317 
6,830 
4,659 
4,560 
6,670 
3,955 
2,934 
2,655 
3,138 
2,730 
3,805 
6,031 

37,866 
2,604 
2.940 
3,126 
3,514 
2,429 
312 
4.013 
7,267 
2,171 
3,885 
3,227 

21,909 
3.099 

13,107 
8.104 

10,466 

14,656 
4.902 
7,807 
2,782 
4,571 
3,695 
1,125 
6.595 
3,059 
6.454 
3,154 
5,598 
1,741 
973 
1,908 
5,802 

10,723 
2,732 
1,691 
3,123 
4,754 
1.897 
2.735 
4,631 

20,732 
2,765 
1,764 
4,408 

81,557,023.25 
76,325  75 
23,356  25 
53,692  00 
36,165.50 
33,870.50 
,    49,449.50 
31,429.00 
21,677.00 
20,068.75 
24,471.00 
20,643  00 
28,523  00 
49,954  50 

321,652  25 
22,111  25 
22,438  25 
24,532  00 
24,874  25 
22,765  50 
3,105  25 
31,814  50 
54,975  75 
15.393  75 
28.272  75 
23,096  00 

179,038.25 
25,515.50 

121,957.50 
65,191.50 
82,102  50 

117,035.25 
36,083.00 
62,247.25 
19.977  50 
32,638  00 
26,971  00 
8.764.50 
48.602  25 
25,557.50 
47,387.75 
26,805  00 
45.215.50 
12.807  00 
7.084  00 
13,062  00 
41,064  50 
89,113.50 
25,159  75 
11,412.25 
24.166.50 
39,885.50 
16.804  50 
19.795.00 
33,867.00 

186,921.00 
19,235  00 
12,340.00 
65,128.00 

84,973 

1.937 
300 

1,154 
364 
520 
617 
685 
414 
446 
539 
285 
605 

1.320 

7,620 
725 
627 
600 
295 
764 
106 
526 

1,168 
232 
224 
300 

3,492 
645 

3,721 
847 

1,534 

2,270 
481 

1,841 
189 
459 
507 
288 

1,152 
843 

1,045 
693 
836 
203 
88 
157 
540 

2,816 

1,234 
127 
617 

1,191 
530 
328 
247 

6,850 
185 
120 

4,734 

8.046 
636 
118 
674 
258 
209 
412 
^       368 
106 
118 
263 
203 
116 
483 
2,649 
105 

90 
316 
247 

72 

3 

474 

542 

60 

128 

168 

2,112 

297 

605 

601 

1,005 

1.209 

291 

464  ' 

119 

243 

166 

45 
336 
169 
233 
265 
729 

47 

36 

-      73 

377 

526 

68 
108 
143 
290 

78 
130 
185 
793- 

71 

61 

68 

$1,963,375.50 
86.896.25 

Alle^anv 

25,304.25 

60,440.50 

38,616.00 

Cavuffa.      

36,579.50 

ChautauQua 

53,429.25 

Chemune 

34,984.25 

Ohenaneo 

23,860.25 

Clinton 

22,283.25 

Oolumbid. 

27.476.75 

Cortland 

22,440.00 

Delaware 

31,922.00 

56,444.00 

Erie 

362,297.00 

Essex       

25.251.50 

Franklin 

25,457.25 

Fulton 

27.582.25 

Genesee 

27,019  00 

26.639.75 

Hamilton 

3.468  75 

Herkimer 

35,354  00 

61,836.25 

Lewis 

16,753.00 

Ijlvingston 

29,726.50 

Madison 

25,087.50 

Monroe 

199,314.50 

Montgomery 

28.397.50 

Nassau 

141,852.75 

70,424.50 

91,415  50 

130.111.25 

Ontario 

39,118.50 

Orange 

70,895.25 

Orleans 

21,178.50 

Osweeo 

35,451.50 

Otsego 

29,801.75 

Putnam 

10,179.00 

Rensselaer 

54,525.25 

Rockland 

29,303  25 

St.  Lawrence 

53,258.25 

Saratoea 

30,523.50 

Schenectady 

61,176.75 

14,420.50 

Schuyler 

7.588.50 

Seneca 

13.975.00 

Steuben 

44,612  50 

SufTolk 

103,926.50 

Sullivan 

31,049.00 

Tioga   

12,339.75 

TomDliins 

26,506.00 

Ulster 

46.003.75 

19.081.75 

Washington 

Wayne 

21,579.25 
35,858.25 

Westchester 

216,932.00 

Wyoming 

Yates , ,. 

20,366.50 
13,123  50 

Foreign 

80,482.75 

Total 

365,874 

75,309 

463,758 

$4,210,615.75 

147,756 

28,597 

$4,945,297.50 

Omnibus  licenses,  18,105;  trailers,  2,218;  dealers'  licenses,  2,252;  exempted  cars,  included  in  total,  2,200; 
motorcycle  fees,  $69,824;  chauffeurs'  fees.  S422.691;    operators'  fees,  $100,822;  miscellaneous  fees,  $138,433. 
By  the  end  of  1919,  over  520,000  automobiles  had  been  licensed  in  New  York  State. 
Deaths  from  autos  in  New  York  State  (1917)  837:  (1918)  1,189. 

AUTO'  LICENSE   FEES,   BY   STATES. 

Auto  license,  fees  totalled  $44,000,000  in  the  United  States  in  1918  by  States,  as  follows  (the  figures 
representing  dollars); 

Minn l,018,635f 

Miss 23,584 

Mo 1,393,528  < 

Mont 350,913 

Neb 625,000  i 

Nev 31,802 

N.  H 438,756: 

N.J 2.415.039  1 

N.  M 105.631 

N.  Y 4,207,228 


Ala 259,361 

Ariz 142,827 

Ark 414.580 

Cal 3,536,072 

Col 340,000 

Conn. 936,530 

Del -.  232,195 


111 2,763,865 

Ind 1,293,128 

la 2,547,595 

Kan 97,363 

Ky 402,234 

La 240,000 

Me 670,119 


Fla 335,000|Md 845,660 

Ga 349,000  Mass 2,156,845 

Idaho 575,242 1  Mich 2,875,266. 


N.  C 394,728 

N.  D 452,587 

Ohio 1,990,427 

Okla 1,300,000 

Ore 461,422 

Pa 731,027 

R.I 58,793 

S.  C 300,216 

S.  D 282,742 


Tenn 400,000 

Tex 2,036,588 

Utah 229,203 

Vt 398,753 

Va 684,636 

Wash 875,391 

W.  Va 380,750 

Wis 2,002,745 

Wyo 76,384 
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Autos  and  Population. 


NUMBER  OF  AUTOMOBILES  IN  USE  IN  U.  S.,  1913-1919. 
(Data  Compiled  by  Automobile  Industries.) 


Alabama , 

Arizona , 

Arkansas , 

Cailiornia 

Colorado 

Cdnnectlcut 

Delaware 

Dlst.  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland . . . , 

Massachusetts.... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi...'. . . , 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . 
North  Dakota . . . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. .. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee »  . . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1913 


3 

1 

2 

88 

8 

17 

1 

11 

6 

19 

2 

68 

64 

47 

22 

5 

7 

7 

10 

61 

39 

29 

2 

24 

2 

33, 

5 
35 

105, 
6, 
8, 

63, 
6, 

10. 

59, 
7, 

10 

14 
9 

35 
2, 
4, 
5 

13 
5 

24 
3 


385 
,624 
250 
699 
,950 
950 
,732 
902 
749 
120 
500 
,073 
,334 
,188 
000 
,147 
,000 
,743 
,487 
.229 
,579 
,000 
,895 
,379 
,000 
,861 
900 
,764 
,439 
911 
,546 
,178 
,975 
,066 
,524 
,165 
,357 
,565 
,000 
,481 
,973 
,187 
576 
,183 
,760 
,990 
,349 
,578 
,300 


1,009,513 


1914 


5,435 

3,445 

3,000 
60,000 
13,000 
23,263 

2,373 
15,625 

8,372 
18,500 

2,173 
94,656 
44,738 
70,294 
34,366 

7.210 

7,200 
10,570 
14,254 
60,826 
54,366 
37,800 

3,000 
38,140 

5,686 
47,274 

1,131 

7,420 
39,288 

1,721 

122,411 

10,000 

12,968 

86,054 

7,934 
13.957 
76,178 

9,894- 
11,500 
14,578 
14,103 
54,362 

4,021 

5,430 

9,022 
24,178 

5,088 
34,646 

1,584 


1,253,034 


1915 


8,425 

4,774 

5,642 

123,101 

17,951 

26,218 

2.894 

8,000 
11,366 
20,800 

3,272 

131.140 

65,600 

106,087 

60,467 

11,746 

3,500 
14,300 
2Q,213 
76,832 
76  389 
67,365 

3,894 
60,998 
10,706 
50,000 

1,487 

8,738 
68;820 

3,090 

156,173 

14,815 

17.348 

121,265 

7,360 
16,347 
107,141 
12,331 
16,000 
20,080 
19,668 
64,732 

6,139 

7,613 
13,985 
30,253 

7,217 
53,180 

2,428 


1,754,570 


1916 


13,798 

7,320 

8,021 

163,801 

26,611 

38,950 

4.924 
10,200 
13,123 
24,059 

7,093 
182,290 
96,915 
139,808 
74,956 
19,500 
10,880 
18,600 
27,638 
89,133 
114,845 
91,829 
11,500 
76,462 
14,520 
59,140 

2,177 
10,819 
67,556 

4,947 

212,844 

21,160 

24,678 

179,767 

25,616 

23,758 

150,729 

16,362 

14,500 

29,336 

27,266 

90,000 

7,994 
11,499 
21,357 
36,905 
13,256 
81,371 

3,976 


2,423,788 


1917 


22,354 

12,122 

14,704 

212,918 

44,180 

56,048 

7,620 

13.118 

14,220 

45,775 

12,996 

251,300 

139,138 

172,791 

114,364 

31,500 

20,014 

28,951 

33,364 

136,790 

159,639 

137,500 

20,474 

107,865 

24,585 

101,201 

4,609 

14,338 

75,108 

8,028 

279,406 

35,150 

41,761 

252,179 

52,718 

30,917 

230,648 

21,406 

19,000 

44,271 

31,400 

197,687 

13,507 

14,251 

35,426 

62,546 

20,437 

117,603 

7,125 


3,544,952 


1918 


32,873 

19,890 

28,862 

243,116 

66,850 

74,642 

9,655 

21,198 

39,216 

70,496 

24,316 

340,292 

189,433 

278,214 

154,442 

47,400 

31,650 

38,499 

56,129 

155,044 

215,001 

191,500 

31,650 

146,142 

41,896 

148,101 

6.760 

18,148 

87,421 

14,086 

404,247 

55.950 

62,993 

333,630 

100,199 

48,132 

325,153 

25,142 

36,822 

67,158 

48,500 

213,334 

21,226 

18,.550 

55,661 

93,822 

31,306 

164,531 

12,001 


1919 


46,155 

22,671 

41,458 

288,173 

70,000 

84,902 

12,006 

40,045 

47,059 

99,160 

31,925 

389,135 

227,160 

327,500 

186,109 

65,884 

39,355 

42,154 

78,146 

176,564 

261.167 

201,127 

40.000 

185,146 

60,125 

175,370 

7,987 

20,458 

129,011 

16,893 

453,588 

72,300 

70,531 

417,400 

120,300 

66,607 

370,110 

30,595 

55,4G0 

84,003 

61,500 

250,083 

27,204 

20,764 

72,228 

119,905 

37.025 

196,844 

16,150 


4,941.276      5,945,442 


New  York  State,  iu  July.  1919,  passed  the  500,000  mark  in  auto  vehicles 


AUTOS    AMD    POPULATIOM. 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

STATE. 

Per 

State. 

Per 

STATE. 

Per 

State. 

Per 

State. 

Per 

Car 

Car. 

Car. 

Car. 

Car. 

Iowa 

7 
7 
9 

Wyoming 

Indiana 

Ohio 

12 
13 
13 

Illinois    

Utah 

17 
17 

18 

Rhode  Island. 
N.  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts. 

21 
21 
22 

No.  Carolina. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

34 

Nebraska 

36 

Dlst.  of  Col. . . 

Delaware .... 
Maryland. . . 

38 

South  Dakota. 

9 

Oregon 

13 

18 

New  York. 

23 

W.  Virginia. 

39 

Kansas 

10 

Wisconsin 

13 

Texas 

18 

New  Jersey 

24 

Arkansas 

41 

Montana 

10 

Colorado 

14 

Vermont 

18 

Pennsylvania. 

24 

Louisiana  .... 

48 

California 

11 

Idaho 

14 

Maine 

19 

New  Mexico. . 

2fi 

Mississippi.. . . 

50 

North  Dakota. 

11 

Nevada 

14 

Missouri 

19 

Georgia. .  . 

30 

Alabama 

52 

Arizona 

12 

Washington.. . 

14 

Florida 

20 

So.  Carolina.   . 

30 

Michigan 

12 

Connecticut... 

15 

Oklahoma..,. . . 

20 

Virginia 

30 

U.S.  Ave... 

18 

Minnesota 

12 

PRODUCTION^  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN,  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Passenger  Cars.                               | 

Motor  Trucks. 

Year. 

No. 

Value. 

Year. 

No. 

Value. 

Year. 

No. 

Value. 

Year. 

No. 

Value. 

1899.. 
1904.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 

3,700 
21,281 
127,731 
181,000 
199,319 
356,000 

$4,750,000 
23,634,367 
159,918,506 
213,000,000 
240,770,000 
335,000,000 

1913.  . 

1914.  . 

1915.  . 

1916.  . 
1917    . 
1918.  . 

461,500 
543,679 
818,618 
1,493,617 
1,740,792 
926,388 

$399,002,000 
413,859)379 
565,978,950' 
797,469,353 

1,053,505,781 
801,937,925 

1904 .  . 
1909    . 
1903-10 
1911 

1912 .  . 

1913.  . 

411 

3,255 
10,374 
10,655 
22,000 
23,.500 

$946,947 
5,230,023 
20,485,500 
22.292,321 
43,000,000 
'44,000,000 

1914.  . 
1915.. 
1916.  . 
1917    . 
1918.  . 

25,375 

74,000 

90,000 

128,157 

227,250 

$45,098,464 
125,800,000 
157,500,000 
220,982,668 
434,168,992 

Values  are  wholesale. 


Copper  and  Lead  P reduction  in  the  U.  S.  Since  1820.  267 


MINERAL    PRODUCTION    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    1918. 

(By  tlie  Geological  Survey;  Geo.  Otis  Smith,  Director.) 


Product. 


METALLIC. 

Aluminum 

Antimonial  lead,  sliort  tons 

(2,000  lbs.) 

Bauxite. .  .    .1.  t.   (2,240  lbs.) 

Cadmium lbs 

Chromic  iron  ore 1.  t 

Copper lbs 

Gold troy  oz 

Iron :  Ore It 

Pig It 

Lead  (refined)    8.  t. 

Manganeas  ore  (40  %  or  more 

Mn.) 1.  t 

.Manganiferous  ore  (5  to  40  % 

Mn.) 1   t 

Plat'm  &  allied  met's  troy  oz. 

QuicliSilver flasks 

Sliver troy  oz 

Tin  (metallic  equival't)    3  t 


s   t 


Zinc,  sales  value . . 

NON-METALLIC 

Arsonious  oxide    . 

Asbestos 

Asphalt      

Barytes  (crude) . 

Bora.x  (crude) 

Bromine . .    .  . 
Calcium  chloride 

Cement 

Clay:  Products. 

Ravp S  t- 

Coal:  Bituminous S  t 

Peun.  anthracite 1  t. 

Coke s.  t. 

Dlatomaceous  earth  &  tripoli 
Emery  and  corundum .  .  .  s  t 
Feldspar a.  t. 


lbs 

.8.  t 

. . .  bbJs 


Quantity 


18,570 

606,043 

127,-164 

82,350 

1,908,533,593 

3,313,373 

72,021,202 

38,230,440 

539,686 

305,869 

1,170,382 

59,883 

32,883 

67,879,205 

68 

492,405 

6,323 

802 

587,609 

155,368 

88,794 

1,727,156 

26,624 

71,348,474 

2,810,000 

579,385,820 

88,237,575 

56,478,372 

22,947 

10,422 

98,816 


Value. 


Dollars. 
41,159,000 

2,826,350 

3,449,646 

188,203 

3,937,991 

471,408,000 

68,493,500 

244,368,147 

1,180,759,565 

76,635,000 

8,240,386 

5,635.259 
6,713,990 
3,863,752 

67,879,206 
1U,000 

89,618,000 

1,213,000 

121,687 

8,216,012 

1,044,905 

2,179,830 

■     970,099 

503,452 

113,554,854 

221,884,651 

9,207,000 

1,491,809,940 

336,480,347 

382,324,368 

224,801 

112,878 

428.775 


Product. 


NO  N-MET  ALLIC COTt. 

Fluorspar s  t 

Fullers  earth s.  t 

Garnet     for     abrasive     pur- 
poses   s  t 

Gems  and  precious  stones . . 
Graphite:  Amorphous      s.  t 

Crystalline lbs 

Grindstones  and  pulpstones. 

Gypsum St 

Lime 3.  t 

Magnesite  (crude) s.  t 

Mica:  Scrap s.  t 

Sheet lbs 

Millstones 

Mineral  waters   .  . .  gals  sold 

Natural  gas 

Natural-gas  gasoline . . .  gals 
Oilstones,  etc  .  s  t 

Peat .  s.  t 

Petroleum  bbl's 

Phosphate  rock  1  t 

Potash  .- .  St 

Pumice s   t 

Pyrite   .         .  It 

Salt s   t 

Sand:  Glass    s.  t. 

Moulding,    building 

and  gravel 

Sand-lime  brick 

Silica  (quartz) ...    . 

Slate   

Stone   ' s.  t 

Tale,     and     soapstone     (ex- 
clusive of  fibrous  talc  )s  t 
Talc,  fibrous    .      ...     s.  t. 
Unspecified,     metallic     and 
non-metallic  (estimate). 


etc., 
s  t 


8    t 


Quantity. 


263,817 

84,468 

4,696 


6,560 
12,861,839 

'  2,05'7,'015 

3,206,016 

231,605 

2,292 

1,644,200 

4b,7b9,722 


1,010 

151,521 

355,927,716 

2,490,760 

54,723 

45,147 

455,432 

7,2.38,744 

2,172,887 

59,651,539 

"  "  71,740 

68,664,500 

137^140 
71,167 


Value. 


DoUa]  s 

b,m.m 

1,146,354 

248.161 

106,523 

69,453 

1,454,799 

1,776,282 

11,470,854 

26,808,909 

-    1,812,601 

33,130 

731,810 

92,384 

4,533,001 

157,000,000 

73,840,000 

189,033 

1,047,243 

703,943,961 

8,214,463 

21,494,545 

91,178 

2,559,358 

26,940,361 

4,209,728 

33,717,351 

883-,929 

259,330 

4,038,770 

82,600,000 

1,778,919 
902,100 

6,700,000 


The  canvass  of  sulphuric  acid  was  discontinued  in  1917,  when  the  quantity  was  1,455,257  short  tons 
(including  119,048  tons  of  stronger  acid),  and  the  value  was  816,890,545. 


COPPER 

AND    LEAD    PRODUCTION 

IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    SINCE    1820. 

Year  (Cal  ) 

Copper. 

Lead. 

Year  (Cal ) 

Copper. 

Lead 

Year  (Cal  ) 

Copper. 

Lead. 

L.  Tons. 

S.  Tons. 

L.  Tons 

S.  Tons. 

L.  Tons. 

S.  Tons. 

1820    .    ..    . 

.  . 

1,500 

1877 

21,000 

81,900 

1899    ...      . 

253,870 

210,500 

1830 

... 

8,000 

1878 

21,500 

91,060 

1900 

270,588 

270,824 

1840    

100 

17,000 

1879 

23,000 

92,780 

1901 

-     268,782 

270,700 

1850 

650 

22,000 

1880 

27,000 

97,825 

1902    .  .  . 

294,423 

270,000 

1855 

3,000 

15,800 

1881 

32,000 

117,085 

1903 

311,627 

282,000 

1860.       .    . 

7,200 

15,600 

1882 

40,467 

132,890 

1904.     . 

362,739 

307,000 

1861      .  .  . 

7,500 

14,100 

1883    .  . 

51,574 

143,957 

1905 

402,637 

307,514 

1802 

9,000 

14,290 

1884    .  .    . 

64,708 

139,897 

1906 •.  . 

409,735 

336,200 

1863.     .    . 

8,500 

14,800 

1885    .  .  . 

74,052 

129.412 

1907 

387,945 

352,381 

1S64 

8,000 

15,300 

1886 

70,430 

130,629 

1908 

420,791 

311,666 

1865      .    . 

8,500 

14,700 

1887    

81,017 

145,700 

1909 

487,925 

352,839 

1800    .       . 

8,900 

16,100 

1888...    . 

101,054 

151,919 

1910 

482,214 

375,402 

1867    . 

10,000 

15,200 

1889    .... 

101,239 

156.397 

1911    

489,836 

391,995 
392,517 

1868 . 

11,600 

16,400 

1890 

115,966 

143,630 

1912 

555,031 

1869      .    . 

12,500 

17,500 

1891 -. 

126,839 

178,554 

1913 

546,645 

411,878 

1870    .  .    . 

12,600 

17,830 

1892 

154,018 

173,305 

1914    

•513,454 

512,794 

1871 

13,000 

20,000 

1893    .  .    . 

147,033 

163.982 

1915    

619,647 

507,026 

1872      .    .  . 

12,500 

25,880 

1894    .  .    . 

158,120 

162,686 

1916 

860,647 

552,228 

1873 

15,500 

42,540 

1895 

169,917 

170,000 

1917 

842,018 

548,450 

1874          .    . 

17.500 

52,080 

1896.     .    .    . 

205,384 

188,000 

1918 

892,203 

539,686 

1875 

18,000 

59,640 

1897    . 

220,571 

212,000 

1876 

19,000 

64,070 

1898 

235,050 

222,000 

WORLD'S   PRODUCTION   OF   PLATINUM    (IN   TROY   OUNCES). 
(By  the  United  States  Geological  Siu^ey.) 


Country. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913 

1914. 

1915 

1916. 

1917. 

Borneo  and  Sumatra 

200 

30 

10,000 

332 

275,000 

390 

■      30 

12,000 

470 

300,000 

628 

30 

12,000 

778 

300,000 

721 

200 

50 

15,000 

1,500 

250,000 

483 

30 

17,500 

1,248 

241,200 

570 

"  ioo 

18,000 

303 

124,000 

'    742 

Canada 

Colombia 

New  So.  Wales  &  Tasmania. 

Russia , 

United  States 

60 
25,000 

222 
63,900 

750 

80 
32,000 

'  50.666 
605 

Total 

285,952 

313,128 

313,529 

267.233 

260,548 

143,145 

89.932 

,82.685 

268 


Value  of  Mvneral  Products  of  the  United  States. 


VALUE  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(From  data  ol  the  U   S.  Geological  Sun  ey.) 


Year. 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1903 


Metallic. 


DaUars. 

252,075,130 
2C9,934,'178 
308,247,446 
483,520,531 
513,731,959 
493,313,578 
604,517,044 
588,753,010 
501,114,224 
702.584,608 
886,179,981 
904,093,201 
550,744,388 


Non- 
metallic. 


Dollars 

387,965,870 

380,677,600 

417,794,018 

525,571,380 

594,194,796 

660,764,256 

722,433,728 

905,628,365 

859,074,529 

921,181,524 

1,016,390,015 

1,165,748.197 

1,043,702,454 


Unsp'fl'd 
(Metallic 
&  Non- 
metallic) 


Dollars. 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1.000,000 

1 .000,000 

1,000,000 

400,000 

400,000 

200,000 

100,000 

250,000 


Total. 


Dollars 

641,041,000 
651,611,778 
727,041,464 
1,010,092,411 
1,108,926,755 
1,155,077,834 
1,327,950,772 
1.495,381,375 
1,360,588,753 
1,624,166,132 
1,902,769,996 
2,069,941,398 
1,594,696,842 


Year. 


1909 . .  . 

1910..  . 

1911... 

1912..  , 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 


Total 


Metallic. 


Dollars. 

754,940,809 

749,876,234 

680,888,929 

866,381,073 

883,222,012 

691,081,734 

991,729,648 

1,620,506,767 

2,086,233,000 

2,153,139,000 


Non- 
metallic. 


Dollars. 
1,131,515,921 
1.241,039.986 
1,245,676,783 
1,378,310,236 
1,557,976,159 
1,426,754,508 
1,393,.565,121 
1,878,427,429 
2,915.326  000 
3  366,323,000 


22,143,496,000  31,652,615  000 


Unsp'fi'd 
(Metallic 
&  Non- 
metallic) 


Dollars. 

300,000 

300,000 

250.000 

500  000 

420,000 

470  000 

7.450.000 

15,000  000 

5.700.000 

6,700  000 


Total. 


Dollars. 

1,886,756,730 
1,991,216,220 
1  926,815,712 
2,245,191,309 
2,441,618,171 
2,118,306,242 
2,397.744,769 
2,513,92.4,196 
5,007,259,000 
5..526,162,000 


91.440  000,53.887,551,000 


VALUE  OF   QUARRY  PRODUCTS   OF  U. 

3. 

Year 

Limestone. 

Lime. 

Granite. 

Trap-  Rock, 

Portland 
Cement 

All  Other 
Cement 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

DoUats. 

Dollars 

Dollars. 

Dollars 

1895 

9,974,222 

6,588.822 

8,894,328 

1,586.830 

3,895,424 

1896 

8,387,900 

6,327,900 

7,944,994 

2  424,011 

4,049,202 

1897.   . 

9,135,567 

6,390,487 

8,905,075 

4315891 

3,862,392 

1398 

9,966,417 

6,886,549 

9,324,406 

" 

5,970,773 

3,888,728 

1899 

13,889,302 

0,983,067 

10,343,298 

1,275,041 

8,074  371 

4,814,771 

1900 

13,556, .523 

6,797,496 

10,909,417 

1,706,200 

9,280,525 

3,728,848 

1901     . 

18,202,843 

8,204,054 

14,266,104 

1,710,8.57 

12,532,360 

3,254,429 

1902     . 

20,895,385 

9,335,618 

16,083,475 

2,181,157 

•20,864,078 

4,502,302 

1903 

22,372,109 

9,255,882 

15,703,793 

2,732,294 

27,713,319 

4,228,022 

1904  . 

22,178,964 

9.951,456 

17,191,479 

2,832,546 

23,355,119 

2.676,801 

1905 

26,025,210 

10,941,680 

17.563,139 

3,074,-554 

33,245,867 

2,685.676 

190G 

27,327,142 

12,480,653 

18.562,806 

3,736,571 

52,466,186 

2.836,091 

1907   .      . 

31,737,631 

12,656,705 

18,064,708 

4,594,103 

63,992,551 

1,911,300 

1908  . 

27,682,002 

11,091,186 

18,420.080 

4,282,406 

43,547,679 

929,977 

1909   .. 

32,070,401 

13,846,072 

19  ,.581. 597 

5,133,842 

52,858,354 

772.209 

1910... 

34,603,678 

14,088,039 

20,541,967 

6,452,141 

68,205,800 

646,292 

1911 

33,897,612 

13,689,054 

21  194,228 

6,739,141 

66,248,817 

456,319 

1912 

,    36,729,800 

13,970,114 

19,223.302 

7,560,049 

67,016,928 

444,585 

1913 

38,745,429 

14,648,362 

20.793,800 

9,289,809 

89,106,975 

443,552 

1914 

33,894.1.55 

13,288,938 

20.028,919 

7,865,998 

80,118,475 

414,728 

1915       .      . 

35,229,866 

14,424,036 

17,864,439 

8,489,222 

74,756,674 

398,428 

1916     . 

41 ,309, .599 

18, .509 ,305 

17,456,838 

7,666,297 

104,258,216 

430,874 

1917     .      .. 

46,263,379 

23,807.877 

15,544,957 

7,570,885 

122,775,088 

435,370 

1918 

39,000,000 

24,200,000 

14,360,000 

7.180,000 

113,153,513 

.       401,341 

Year 

Marble. 

Dollars . 

1891. 

3,610,000 

1892. 

3,705,000 

1893 

2,411,092 

1894. 

3,199,585 

1895. 

2,825,719 

l896. 

2,859,136 

l897 . . 

3,870,584 

1898. 

3,629,940 

]899. 

4,011,681 

1900. 

4,267,253 

l901. 

4,965,699 

l902.    . 

5,044,182 

l903. 

5,362,686 

l904 . .  . 

6,297,835 

Sand- 
Stone 


Delia 

8,700 
8,315 
5,295 
3,955 
4,211 
4,023, 
4,065, 
4,721, 
4,924, 
5,272, 
6,974 
9,430 
9,482, 
8,482, 


TS 

,000 
,500 
,151 
,847 
,31  + 
,199 
,445 
,412 
,670 
,865 
,19S 
,958 
,802 
,162 


Slate 


Dnllai  s 
3,825,746 
4.117,125 
2,52.-',,173 
2,790,324 
2,693,700 
2,746,205 
3,524.614 
3.723.540 
3,963,733 
4,240,466 
4,787,.525 
5,696,05! 
6,256,885 
5,617,195 


Bliie- 
stone 


Dollai  s . 

1,.500,000 

1,600,000 

1,000,000 

900,000 

750,000 

750,000 

900,000 

1,000,000 

815,284 

1,198,519 

1,164.481 

1,163,.525 

1,779,457 

1,791,720 


Total 


Dollars. 
53,966,183 
55,874,375 
33,.395,467 
42,084,234 
41,425,359 
39,512,547 
44,970,055 
49,104,765 
59,094,218 
61,018,112 
76,062,551 
95,196,731 
104,887,249 
100,366,286 


Year   Marble 


1905. 

1906. 

190/. 

1908. 

1909 

1910. 

1911, 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918 


Dollars . 
7,129,071 
7,.582,938 
7,837,635 
7,733,920 
6,548,905 
6,992,779 
7,546,718 
7,786.458 
7  870,890 
8.121,412 
6,916,025 
7,033,171 
6,330,387 
5,496,389 


Sand- 
Stone. 


Dollars 
8,075.149 
7,147,439 
6,753,762 
5,831,231 
6,564,052 
6,394,832 
5,854,395 
5,387,848 
5,752,205 
7,1)01 ,803 
6,095,300 
5,603  778 
5,512,421 
4,360,000 


Slate 


Blue- 
stone 


Dollars 

5,496,207 
5,668,345 
6,019,220 
6,316,817 
5,441,418 
6,236,759 
5,728,019 
6,043,318 
6,175,476 
5,706,787, 
4.958.915 
6,338,837 
5,749,966 
4,120,168 


Dollars 
1.931,625 
2,021,893 
2,117,916 
1,762,860 
1,446,402 
1,535,187 
1,876,473 
1,505,763 
1,280,862 

f  I'ncl. 
I  in 

\  Sand- 
stone. 


Total. 


Dollars. 
116,168,178 
139,830.070 
145,635,531 
127,598.158 
144,263,252 
165,507,474 
163,230,776 
165,668.165 
194,107:360 
176,921,220 
169,133,405 
207,606,915 
234.983,972 
213,261,411 


The  totals  for  1917  and  1918  Include,  respectively.  5993,642  and  $990,000  ol  miscellaneous  products, 
GEMS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES  FOUND  IN  U.  .S. 


1913 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Beryl 

Copper  ore  gems . 
Corundum.  . 
Diamond .... 

Feldspar ; 

Garnet . 

Opal .                       : 

Pyrite 

Quartz  . .    ... 

Topaz 

Tourmaline     . '    .  . 

TurQUoiso. 

Vesuvianite                                 '    . 

$1,615 

2,350 

238,835 

6,315 

1,285 

4,285 

15,130 

50 

16,861 

736 

7,630 

8,075 

152 

$2,395 

1,280 

61,032 

765 

449 

1,760 

1.114 

Vs.sss 

.     1.380 

7.980 

13,370 

1,425 

§1,675 

1.120 

83.214 

608 

368 

4,523 

1,850 

1,042 

35,724 

862 

10,969 

11,691 

1,535 

$2,031 
1,713 

99,180 
2,680 
305 
1,542 
1,838 
2,075 

25.707 
1,005 

50,807 

21,811 

$2,178 
2,857 

54,204 
4,175 

624 
805 

28,273 

230 

12,452 

14,171 

2,765 

81,906 
2,299 

42,414 
1,910 

V.277 
6,304 

i5,2ii 

907 

6,206 

20,667 

320 

Total,  including  all  other 

319,454 

124,651 

170,431 

217,793 

131,012 

106,523 

Mineral  Products — -States  They  Come  From. 
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MINERAL    PRODUCTS-STATES    THEY    COME 

FROM. 

Mineral 

Chiel  Producing  States 

Mineral. 

Chief  Producing  States 

Aluminum 

N.  Y.,  Tenn.,  N.  C. 

Magnesite  (crude)    

Cal.,  Wash. 

Antimonial  lead 

Not  separable  by  States. 

Manganese  ore 

Mont.,  Va.,  Ariz  ,  Ark. 

Antimony  ore 

Nev.,  Alas.,  Utah,  Idaho. 

Mica 

N.  C  ,  N.  H.,  Va  ,  Ga. 

Arsenious  oxide      .    . 

Not  separable  by  States. 

Millstones 

N.  Y.,  Va.,  N.  C,  Penn. 

Asbestos  .... 

Ariz.,  Ga  ,  Cal.,  Wyo. 

Mineral  paints:  Nat.  pig.  . 

Canvass  discontinued 

Asphalt 

Tex.,  Cal ,  Okla  ,  111. 

Zinc    and    lead 

Barytes  (crude) 

Ga.,  Mo.,  Tenn,,  Ky. 

pigments    .... 

Penn.,  Wis.,  Kan.,  Mo. 

Bauxite 

Ark.,  Ga.,  Ala.,  Tenn. 

Mineral  waters 

Wis.,  N.  Y.,  Cal.,    Me. 

BoTax  (crude)           

Cal. 

Natural  gas 

W.  Va.,  Penn  ,  Ohio,  Okla. 

Bromine 

Mich.,  Ohio,  Wash.,  Pa. 

Natural-gas  gasoline 

Okla.,  W.  Va.,  Cal.,  Penn. 

Cadmium 

Not  separable  by  States. 

Nickel    

Not  separable  by  States. 

Calctum-magnea  chloride . 

Mich.,  Ohio,  W.  Va.,  Cal 

Oilstones,  etc 

Ala.,  Ind.,  Ohio,  Vt. 

Cement 

Penn  ,  Ind.,  Mo  ,  Cal. 

Peat 

N.  J  ,  111.,  Cal.,  Mass. 

Chromic  iron  ore       .... 

Cal.,  Ore,  Md.,  Wash. 

Petroleum 

Okla  ,  Cal.,  Kan  ,  Tex. 

Clay :  Products          .... 

Ohio,  Penn.,  N   J.,  111. 

Phosphate  rock 

Fla.,  Tenn.,  S.  C,  Wyo. 

Raw 

Mo  ,  Penn.,  N.  J.,  111. 

Platinum  and  allied  metals 

Nev.,  Cal  ,•  Wyo.,  Ore. 

Coal:  Bituminous 

Penn  ,  W.  Va.,  111.^  Ohio 

iPotash     . 

Neb.,  Cal.,  Utah.,  Md. 

Anthracite   

Penn 

iPumice 

Kan.,  Neb  ,  Cal. 

Coke 

Penn  ,  Ala.,  Ohio,  Ind. 

JPyrlte, 

Va.,  N.  Y.,  Cal ,  Ga. 

Copper 

Ariz.,  Mont ,  Mich.,  Utah 

(Quicksilver       

Cal.,  Tex.,  Nev.,  Ore. 

Diatomaceous  (infusorial) 

Salt 

Mich.,  N.  Y.,  Ohio,  Kan. 
Penn.,  Ohio,  III.,  N.  Y. 

earth  and  tripoli .    . . 

Cal.,  Penn.,  111.,  Wash. 

Sand  and  gravel 

Emery  and  corundum  . . 

N.  Y.,  N.  C  ,  Va. 

Sand-lime  brick 

Mich  ,  Minn.,  N.  Y.,Mas3. 

Feldspar 

Me.,  N.  C,  Penn.,  Conn. 

Silica  (Quartz) 

Mass.,  Penn.,  Wis.,  N.  C. 

Ferroalloys 

Penn.,  III.,  Md  ,  Ala. 

Silver 

Utah,  Mont  ,  Idaho,  Nev, 

Fluorspar ...            

111.,  Ky.,  Colo.,  N.  H. 

Slate 

Penn  ,  Vt.,  Me.,  Va 
Penn.,  Ohio,-Vt.,  N.  Y. 

Fuller's  earth ,    ... 

Fla.,  Ga.,  Tex.,  Ark. 

Stone : 

Garnet,  for  abras.  purposes 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.,  N.  C. 

Sulphur 

La.,  Tex.,  Wyo  ,  Nev 

Gems  and  precious  stones 

Mont.,  Nev.,  Cal  ,  Me. 

Sulph.  acid  fr.  copper  and 

Gold 

Cal.,  Colo.,  Alas.,  S.  Dak. 

zinc  sra 

Penn  ,  111  ,  Ohio,  Tenn. 

Graphite 

Ala  ,  N.  Y.,  Penn.,  R.  I. 

Talc  and  soapstone 

S^  Y.,  Vt.,  Va.,  Ga. 

Grlndstones-pulpstones. . 

Ohio,  W.  Va.,  Mich. 

Thorium  miner,  (monazite) 

N   C. 

N.  Y.,  la.,  Mich.,  Ohio. 
Minn.,  Mich.,  Ala.,  N.  Y 

Tin 

Alaska,  S.  Dak. 

Iron:  Ore  . .             .        . 

Titanium  ore  (rutlle) 

Va. 

Pig   .. 

Penn  ,  Ohio,  111.,  Ala. 

Tjingsten  ore 

Cal.,  Colo.,  S.  Dak.,  Nev. 

Lead      .    . 

Mo..  Idaho,  Utah,  Colo. 

Uranium-vanadium  mins 

Colo  ,  Utah. 

Lime .• 

Penn.,  Ohio,  Va.,  Mo. 

Zinc 

N.  .7.,  Mo.,  Mont.,  Okla.  - 

MINERAL  PRODUCING   STATES  a'ND   THEIR   LEADING   MINERAL  PRODUCTS 


State 


Ala.     . 
Alas 
Ariz 
Ark  . 
Cal..   .. 
Colo.. 
Conn  . 
Del..    . 
D.  of  C 
Fla 

Ga 

Idaho 
111. 

Ipd..  . 
Iowa  . 
Kan 
Ky    . 
La. .  .  . 
Me 

Md..  . 
Mass 
Mich 
Minn 
Miss 
Mo 


JYlncipal  mineral  products 


Coal,  iron  ore,  clay  prod  ,  stone 

Copper,  gold,  silver,  coal. 

Copper,  silver,  gold,  zinc. 

Coal,  bauxite,  zinc,  clay  prod 

Petrol.,  gold,  copper,  cement 

Coal,  gold,  zinc,  silver. 

Clay  prod.,  stone,  lime,  sand,  gravel 

Stone,  clay  prod.,  sand,  gravel,  min.  wat. 

Clay  prod,  saud-lime  brick,  stone,  min.  wat. 

Phosph.  rock,  stone,  fuller's  earth,  clay  prod 

Clay  prod.,  stone,  barytes,  cement 

Lead,  silver,  zinc,  copper. 

Coal,  petrol.,  clay  prod.,  cement 

Coal,  cement,  clay  prod.,  stone. 

Coal,  clay  prod.,  cement,  gypsum. 

Petrol,  coal,  nat.  gas,  cement. 

Coal,  petrol.,  ^la.v  prod  ,  stone. 

Petrol  sulphur,  nat.  gas,  nat  -gas  gasol. 

Stone,  lime,  clay  prod.,  min.  wat. 

Coal,  clay  prod  ,  cement,  stone 

Stone,  clay  prod  ,  lime,  sand,  gravel. 

Copper,  iron  ore,  salt,  cement. 

Iron  ore,  clay  prod.,  cement,  manganif.  ore. 

Clay  prod  ,  sand,  gravel,  min   wat  ,  stone 

Lead,  zinc,  coal,  clay  prod. 


State 


Mont 
Nebr  .  . 
Nev. . . 
N    H.. 
N.  J... 
N.  M. 
N.  Y  .  , 
N.  C    . 
N.  D.. 
Ohio.  . 
Okla  . . 
Ore..   . 
Penn. . 
R.  I  .  . 
S.  C... 
S.  D... 
Tenn. . 
Tex. .  . 
Utah 
Vt..  .. 
Va. .  . 
Wash. 
W.  Va 
Wis..  . 
Wyo... 


Principal  Mineral  Products. 


Copper,  zinc,  silver,  coal. 

Potash,  clay  prod.,  stone,  sand,  gravel. 

Copper,  silver,  gold.  lead 

Stone,  clay  prod  ,  mica,  sand,  gravel. 

Zinc,  clay  prod.,  cement,  iron  ore. 

Copper,  coal,  zinc,  silver. 

Clay  prod.,  iron  ore,  cement,  stone 

Stone,  clay  prod  ,  mica,  iron  ore. 

Coal,  clay  prod.,  min.  wat  ,  sand-lime  brick. 

Coal,  clay  prod  ,  petrol.,  nat.  gas. 

Petrol  ,  nat.-ga-s  gasol.,  zinc,  nat.  gas. 

Gold,  copper,  stone,  clay  prod. 

Coal,  clay  prod.,  cement,  nat  gas 

Stone,  clay  prod  ,  graphite,  min.  wat. 

Clay  prod.,  stone,  phosph.  rock,  min.  wat. 

Gold,  tungsten  ore,  stone,  silver. 

Coal,  zinc,  copper,  cement. 

Petrol,  sulphur,  coal,  cement. 

Copper,  lead,  silver,  coal 

Stone,  slate,  talc,  soapstone,  lime 

Coal,  lime,  Clay  prod.,  stone. 

Coal,  cement,  clay  prod.,  lead 

Coal,  nat  gas,  petrol  clay  prod. 

Zinc,  iron  ore,  stone,  zinc  and  lead  plgm. 

Coal,  petrol.,  iron  ore,  copper. 


U   S.  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  CHIEF  MINERAL  PRODUCTS 
(Calendar  Year  1918,  Value  Expressed  in  Dollars  ) 


Mineral 

Imports. 

Exports 

Mineral 

Imports 

Exports 

Abrasives 

None 

5,845,353 

Lead 

617,669 

11,020.209 

Aluminum,  inci    m'n'f's  . 

554,038 

10,869,388 

Manganese 

•15,095,867 

None. 

Antimony  (metal) 

3,178,877 

None. 

Nickel,  incl.  m'n'f's  . 

11,636,018 

9,079,733 

Arsenic 

1,281,812 

None. 

Petroleum,  incl  gasol  ,  etc 

23,348,258 

380,000,000 

Asbestos,  incl.  m'n'f's 

6,363,894 

2,544,378 

Platinum  ore 

4,949,855 

13,511 

Asphalt 

624,967 

1,155,590 

Pyrlte     . 

2,741,676 

None. 

Brass 

1,773,789 

799,318 

Salt 

281,468 

1,677,577 

Clay,  incl  prod. 

8,102,994 

525,933 

Soda,  ash 

None. 

7,805,550 

Coal 

6,898,466 

137,748,568 

Soda,  caustic   . . 

None. 

6,602,813 

Coke 

221,880 

11,861,408 

Soda,  other  salts  of 

None. 

6,587,134 

Copper,  incl   m'n'f's. 

126,526,111 

202,522,724 

Sulphur 

9,542 

3,626.638 

Fertilizers       .      ....... 

91,560.352 

958,876 

Tin 

93,144,218 

31,952 

Gems 

22,666,838 

None 

Tungsten 

11,552,218 

None. 

Graphite 

3,092,475 

830,073 

Zinc,  incl   m'n'f's. 

1,099,572 

18,000,442 

Iron  ores 

3,717,920 

17,111,811 

All  other  and  total    . . . 

473,123,639 

827,258,409 
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Iron  and  Steel  Statistics. 


IRON    AND    STEEL    STATISTICS, 

(By  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.) 
■IRON  ORE  MINED  IN  THE  UNITED.  STATES  IN  GROSS  TONS;  ALSO  IMPORTS,  ETC. 


Year. 


1810-1869. 
1870-1879. 

1880 

1881-1888. 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


Hematite 


2,243.993 


9,056,288 
10,527,650 

9,327,398 
11,646,619 

8,272,637 

9,347,434 
12,513,995 
12,576,288 
14,413,318 
16,150,684 
20,004,399 
22,708,274 
24.006,025 
30,532,149 
30,328.654 
23,839.477 
37,567.055 
42,481,375 
46,060,486 
31,788,564 
46,208,640 
51,367,007 
39.626,224 
51,345.782 
57.933.251 
38.286.670 
52,227.324 
70,728.024 
70,743.513 
65,894.709 


Brown 
Ore. 


1,918,622 


2,523,087 
2,559,938 
2,757,564 
2,485,101 
1,849,272 
1,472,748 
2,102,358 
2,126,212 
r,961,954 
1.989,681 
2,869,785 
3,231,089 
3,016,715 
3,305,484 
3,080,399 
2,146,795 
2.546,662 
2,781,063 
2.957,477 
2,620,390 
2,839,265 
2,993,744 
2,032,094 
1,614,486 
1,682,063 
1.537,750 
1.488,709 
1,904,484 
1.992,332 
1,613,844 


Mag- 
netite 


2,134,276 


2.506.415 
2,570,838 
2.317,108 
1,971,965 
1,330,886 
972,219 
1,268,222 
1,211,526 
1,059,479 
1,237,978 
1,727,430 
1,537,651 
1,813,076 
1,688,860 
1,575.422 
1,638,846 
2,390.417 
2,469,294 
2,679,067 
1,547,797 
2,229,839 
2,631,835 
2,202,527 
2,179,533 
2,357,274 
1,610,203 
1,807,002 
2,533,364 
2,553,006 
2,149.725 


Carbon- 
ate 


823,471 


432,251 

377,617 

189.108 

192.981 

134.834 

87.278 

73.039 

91,423 

83,295 

55,373 

81,559 

76,247 

51,663 

27,642 

34,833 

19,212 

21,999 

17,996 

23,589 

26,585 

16,527 

22,320 

15,707 

10,346 

7,849 

5.138 

3,455 

1,800 


Total. 


656,000 

570,527 
,120,362 
,■300,302 
,518,041 
,036,043 
,591,178 
296,666 
,587,629 
,879,679 
9,57,614 
005,449 
,518.046 
433.716 
683,173 
553,161 
887,479 
,554,135 
019,308 
644,330 
526,133 
,749,728 
720,619 
,083,336 
,294,271 
,014,906 
876,552 
,150,147 
,980,437 
439,761 
,526,490 
,167,672 
,288,851 
,658,278 


Ore 
Imports. 


853,573 

1,246,830 

912,864 

806,585 

526,951 

167,307 

524,153 

682,806 

489,970 

187,208 

674,082 

897,831 

966,956 

1,165,470 

980,440 

487,613 

845.651 

1.066,390 

1,229,168 

776,898 

1.694.957 

2,591,031 

1,811,732 

2,104,576 

2,594,770 

1,350,588 

1,341,281 

1.325,736 

971,663 

837,546 


Ore 
Exports. 


40,665 

51,460 

64,703 

88,445 

80,611 

213,865 

208,017 

265,240 

278,608 

309,099 

455,934 

748.875 

768,386 

1,195,742 

1,042,151 

551,618 

707.641 

1.183.952 

1.132.313 

1.185,769 


Ore  Con- 
sumption. 


14,366,562 
16,302,025 
15,476,989 
16,032,687 
11,616,412 
11,600,393 
17,203,255 
15,765,128 
17,380,184 
20,708,604 
25,513,903 
26,722,583 
29,357,171 
35,886,921 
34,232,399 
30,224,910 
43,433,138 
49,355,343 
51,879,998 
32,473,268 
52,080,428 
55,246,129 
42,245,089 
58.031,118 
61,297,956 
40,613,448 
56,286,058 
78,211,154 
75,567,889 


Imports  and  exports  are  by  fiscal  years. 

Iron  ore  shipped  from  Cuba  to  United  States  (1917)  553,485  tons;  (1918)  643,532  tons. 


MANGANESE    ORE    PRODUCED    IN 

UNITED 

STATES. 

Year. 

Long 
Tons. 

Year. 

Long 
Tons 

Year. 

Long 
Tons. 

Year. 

Long 
Tons 

Year. 

Long 
Tons. 

1838-1879 

1880  . . . 

1881  ..    . 
1882...    . 
1883.    ... 
1884    ..    . 
1885 
1886 

43,860 

5,761 

4,895 

4,532 

6,155 

10,180 

23,258 

30,193 

1887... 

1888  . 

1889  . 
1890.    . 
1891    .      . 
1892 
1893 
1894 

34,524 
29,198 
24,197 
19,287 
22,452 
13,613 
7,718 
6,308 

1895.     .    . 
1896 

1897  .    . 

1898  .  . 
1899. 

1900  .  .  . 

1901  .  .  . 
1902 

9,547 
10,088 
11,108 
15,957 

9,935 
11,771 
11,995 

7,477 

1903  .  .    . 

1904  . 

1905  . 

1908  .    . 
1907 
L908    ... 

1909  .  . 
1910 

2.825 
3.146 
4.118 
6.921 
5,604 
6,144 
1,544 
2,258 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910    .... 

1917 

1918.- 

2,457 

1,664 

4,048 

2,635 

9,709 

27,000 

129,405 

305,869 

CRUDE 

ZINC    PRODUCTION    IN    UNITED    S 

TATES. 

Year. 

Short 
Tons. 

Year. 

Short 
Tons 

Year. 

Short 
Tons 

Year. 

Short 
Tons. 

YEAR. 

Short 
Tons. 

1880     . 
1882      . 
1883 
1884.    . 
1885      . 

1886.  .. 

1887.  .. 
1888 

23,239 
33,765 
36,872 
38,544 
40,688 
42,641 
50,340 
55,903 

1889... 

1890  . . 

1891  .  . 

1892.  . 

1893.  .    . 

1894.  .. 
1895. 
1896 

58,860 
63,683 
80,873 
87,260 
78,832 
75,328 
89,686 
81,499 

1807      . 
1898      . 
1899.    . 
1900 

1901  . 

1902  . 
1903.    .    . 
1904 

99,980 
115,399 
129,051 
123,886 
140,822 
156,927 
159,219 
186.702 

1905  . . . 

1906  .  .  . 

1907  ... 

1908  . . . 

1909  .  . 

1910  . 

1911  ... 

203,849 
199,694 
223,745 
190,749 
230,225 
252,479 
271,621 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917    

1918 

323,907 
337,252 
343,418 
458,135 
563,561 
584,597 
492,405 

PIG   IRON   MANU^i'ACTURED  IN  UNITED   STATES,   1810-1900— GROSS  TONS. 

Year. 

Quantity 

Year. 

Quantity 

YEAR. 

Quantity 

Yeah 

Quantity 

Year 

Quantity. 

1810    ... 

53,908 

1850 

563,755 

1865. 

831,770 

1878 

2,301,215 

1890 

9,202,703 

1820 .... 

20,000 

1852. . 

500.000 

1866. .. 

1,205,663 

1879    .    . 

2,741,853 

1891    ... 

8.279,870 

1828 

130,000 

1854    . 

657.337 

1867..    . 

1,305,023 

1880.      . 

3,835,191 

1892.... 

9.157.000 

1829 .  . . 

142,000 

1856. . . 

700,150 

1868    .  .  . 

1,431,250 

1881.    .. 

4,144,254 

1893 

7,124,502 

1830 

165,000 

1856 .  . 

788,515 

1869    .  .  . 

1,711,287 

1882 

4,623,323 

1894    ... 

6,657,388 

1831 

191,000 

1857    .    . 

712.640 

1870    .  .  . 

1,665,179 

1883 

4,595,510 

1895 

9,446,308 

1832 

200,000 

1858    .  .  . 

629.548 

1871 

1,706,793 

1884. 

4,097,868 

1896 

8,623,127 

1840 

286,903 

1859 

750,560 

1872    . 

2,548,713 

1885    . . . 

4,044,526 

1897... 

9,652,680 

1842 

21-5,000 

1860 

821,223 

1873    .    . 

2,560,963 

1880    . 

6,683,329 

1898 

11,773,934 

1846 

1847.... 

765,000 

1861... 

653,164 

1874 .  .    . 

2,401,262 

1887 

6,417,148 

1899 

13,620,703 

800,000 

1862.... 

703,270 

1875 

2,023,733 

1888    ... 

6,489,738 

1900.... 

13,789,242 

1848 

800,000 

1863.  .. 

846,075 

1876    . 

1.868,961 

1889 

7,603,642 

1849 

650,000 

1864 

1,014.282 

1877 

2,066,594 

Pig  Iron  production,  January  1  to  June  30,  1919  (greSs  tons) — By  colie,  16,036,218;  by  anthracite  and 
coke,  67,592;  by  charcoal,  174,365;  total,  16,278,175.  Basic,  7,910,295;  Bessemer  and  low  phosphorous, 
5,181,621;  foundry  and  ferro-silicon,  2,436,023;  malleable,  465,823;  forge,  104,874;  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
manganese,  144,192;  other  grades,  36,347. 


Potash  (Salts)  Produced  in  the  United  States  in  1918.       271 

ORE    PRODUCTION    OF    LAKE    SUPERIOR  DISTRICT. 
The  following  table  shows  the  total  production  of  the  Lake  Superior  District,  by  ranges.     The  figures 

Brier  to  1872  were  collected  by  A.  P.  Swineford,  editor  MargtieUe  Mining  Journal;  tlioSe  for  1872  to  1877, 
tclusive,  are  from  the  Michigan  Mineral  Statistics;  those  for  1878  to  1888,  inclusive,  were  collected  by 
W.  J.  Stevens;  and  the  later  figures  were  collected  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  figures 
of  ore  shipped  out  arefrom  the  Iron  Trade  Review.     Figures  represent  gross  tons. 


Mesabi 

Gogebic 

Menominee 

Marquette 

Vermilion 

Total 

Ore 

i.YEAR  (Gal.) 

Range. 

Range. 

Range    . 

Range 

Range. 

Districts. 

Shipments. 

1892 

29,245 

684,194 

1,913,234 

3,058,176 
1,466,815 
1,523,451 

2,402,195 
1,563,049 
1,255,255 

2,848.552 
2,064,827 
1,935,379 

1,226,220 

815,735 

1,055,229 

9,564,388 
6,594,620 
7,682,548 

9,069,556 

1893 

6,060,492 

1894      

7,748,932 

1895   

2,839,350 
3,082,973 
4,220,151 

2,625,475 
2,100,398 
2,163,088 

1,794,970 
1,763,235 
1,767,220 

1,982,080 
2.418,846 
2,673,785 

1,027,103 
1,200,007 
1,381,2/8 

10,268,978 
10,566,359 
12,205,522 

10,429,037 

1896 

9,934,828 

1897      

12,469,638 

1898      

4,837,971 

2,552,205 

2,275,664 

2,987,930 

1,125,538 

13,779,308 

14,024,673 

1899 

6,517.305 

2,725,648 

3,281,422 

3,634,596 

1,643,984 

17,802,955 

18,251,804 

1900   

8,158,450 

9,303,541 

13,080,118 

13,452,812 

3,104,033 
3,041,869 
3,683,792 
3,422,341 

3,680,738 
3,697,408 
4,421,250 
4,093,320 

3,945,068 
3,597,089 
3,734,712 
3,086,214 

1,675,949 
1,805,996 
2,057,532 
1,918,684 

20,564,238 
21,445,902 
26,977,404 
26,573,271 

19,059,393 

1901 

20,589,237 

1902   

27,571,121 

1903 

24,289,878 

1904   

11,672,405 

2,132,898 

2,871,130 

2,465.448 

1,056,430 

20,198,311 

21,822,839 

1905    

20,156,506 

3.344,561 

4,472,630 

3,772,645 

1,578,626 

33,325,018 

34,384,116 

1906   

23.564,891 
27,245,441 

3,484,023 
3,609,519 

4,962,357 
4,779,592 

4,070,914 
4,167,810 

1,794,186 
1,724,217 

37,876,371 
41.526,579 

38,565,762 

1907   

42,266,668 

1908 

17,725,014 

3,241,931 

2,904,011 

3,309,917 

927,206 

28,108,079 

26,014,987 

1909 

27,877,705 

3,807,157 

4,789,302 

4,291,967 

1,097,444 

41,863,635 

42,586,869 

1910   

30,576,409 

-    4,746,818 

4,983,729 

4,631,427 

1,390,360 

46,328,743 

43,442,397 

1911 

23,126,943 

3,099,197 

4,062,778 

3.743,145 

1,336,938 

35,550,225 

32,793,130 

1912 

32.604,756 

3,926,632 

4,465,466 

3,545,012 

1,457,273 

46,368,878 

48,221,546 

1913   

36,378,671 

4,743,515 

4,997,246 

3,977.808 

1,536,115 

52,377,362 

49,947,116 

1914 

19,808,434 
30,802,409 

4,601,240 
4,996,237 

3,671,499 
4,665,465 

3,320,763 
3,817,892 

1,362,416 
1,541,645 

33,540,403 

46,944,254 

32,729,726 

1915   

47,272,751 

1916      

41,325,341 

7,707,101 

6,649,578 

4,792,987 

1,704,440 

63,735,088 

66,658,406 

1917      

L  41,127,323 

7,881,232 

6,366,482 

4,638,374 

1,481,301 

63,481,321 

64,437,003 

1918 

39,055,977 

7,837.634 

6,041,637 

3,946,554 

1,192,677 

59,779,794 

61,000,000 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF   LAKE  SUPERIOR  DISTRICT   BEFORE   1892   (GROSS  TONS) 
Gogebic.   10.699,561;  Menominee,   14,632,350;  Marquette,  35,642,257;  Vermilion,  4,205,531. 

FLUORSPAR    IN    1917    AND    1918 
Produced  and  marketed  in  United  States,  short  tons— (1917),  218,828;  (1918),  263,817. 

TUNGSTEN  ORE  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  WORLD  IN  1917  (SHORT  TONS.) 
South  Africa — 24.  Asia — Burma  and  Shan  States,  5,494;  China,  1,506;  Federal  Malay  States,  793; 
French  Indo-China  (Tonkin),  250;  India  (not  including  Burma),  50;  Japan,  775;  Johore  and  Kcdah,  200 
Chosen  (Korea),  993;  Slam,  800;_Trengganu  (Malay  Peninsula),  350  Australia — New  South  Wales,  297. 
Northern  Territory,  50;  Queensland,  619;  Tasmania,  292.  East  Indies — Billiton  and  SinUep,  60.  Europe 
— ^Austria.  150;  England,  288;  France,  182;  Germany  (Saxony),  200;  Italy,  6;  Norway,  10;  Portugal,  1,741; 
Russia,  110;  Spain,  360.  Oceania — New  Zealand,  350.  North  America — Mexico,  340;  United  States. 
6,144.     South  America— Argentina,  1,178;  Bolivia,  4,289;  Chile,  10;  Peru,  700.     Total — 28,505. 

Tunssten  ore  production  in  the  United  States  in  1918  was  6,041  short  tons,  valued  at  $6,802,000. 

WORLD'S    IRON    AND    STEEL    OUTPUT, 


Year. 

Kingdom . 

PIG    IRON. 

Lonp  tons. 

1900  .... 

8,960,000 

1905 

9,608,000 

1910  ;... 

10,01^,000 

1911   

9.526,000 

1912  ... 

8,751,000 

1913  .... 

10,260,000 

1914  .... 

8,924,000 

1915  .... 

8,794.000 

1916  .... 

9,048,000 

1917.   ... 

9.420,000 

1918 

9,066,000 

Yn'^^fm.      ¥t"a\\f.     Germany      France.        Year.     ^S^       ¥t°a!t'S!     Germany.    France, 


Long  tons. 
13,789,000 
22,992,000 
27,304,000 
23,650,000 
29,727,000 
30,966,000 
23,332,000 
29,916,000 
39,435,000 
38,621,000 
39,052,000 


Met.  tons. 
8,521,000 
10,988,000 
14,793,000 
15,534,000 
17,753,000 
19,292,000 
14,392,000 
11,790,000 
13.285,000 
13,142,000 
11,590,000 


Met  tons. 
2,714,000 
3,077,000 
4,032,000 
4,426,000 
4,939,000 
5,207,000 


1,447,000 
1,684,000 
1,297,000 


STEEL. 

1900  ... 
1905  ... 
1910.... 
1911  .. 
1912.  .. 

1913  . 

1914  . 
1915.  .. 
1916.... 
1917:  . 
1918.... 


Long  tons. 
4,901,000 
5,812,000 
6,374,000 
6,462,000 
6,796,000 
7,664,000 
7,885,000 
8,550,000 
9,196,000 
9,804.000 
9,691,000 


Long  tons. 
10,188,000 
20,024,000 
26,095,000 
23,676,000 
31,251,000 
31,301,000 
23,513,000 
32,151,000 
42,774,000 
45,061,000 
45,073,000 


Met.  tons. 
6,646,000 
10,067,000 
13,699,000 
15,019,000 
17,302,000 
18,959,000 
14,973,000 
13,258,000 
16,183,000 
16,587,000 
14,874,000 


Mel  .tons. 
1,565,000 
2,240,000 
3,390,000 
3,681,000 
4,428,000 
4,687,000 


1,952,000 
2,232,000 
1,912,000 


Including  Luxemburg  up  to  October,  1918.  The  returns  for  November  and  December,  1918,  do  not 
Include  the  production  of  Luxemburg,  Saar  district,  and  the  disannexed  Lorraine  Province.  British  figures, 
1915-1918,  include  steel  castings. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  figures  for  pig  iron  are:     (1917),  38,612,546;  (1918),  38,230,440. 

POTASH    (SALTS)    PRODUCED    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    1918. 


Num- 
ber of 
Pro- 
ducers 

Gross 

Weight, 

Short 

Tons. 

Available  Potash. 

Value  at 

Source. 

Quantity, 
Short  Tns 

Pet.  of 
Total. 

Point  of 
Shipment. 

27 
•    4 

12 
5 
8 
8 

51 

-7 
4 

149,052 

6,180 

12,652 

2,588 

14,029 

11,792 

1,100 

8,243 

931 

39,716 
2,621 
1,549 

230 
4,804 
3,467 

673 
1,213 

289 

73 
5 
3 

.5 
9 
6 
2 
1 

.5 

$14,667,565 

Alunite  (refined  salts  and  crude  and  roasted  alunite) 
Dust  from  cement  mills , . . . . 

1,276,774 
603,617 
129,448 

Organic:  Kelp ., . . 

Molasses  residues  from  distilleries 

2,296,983 
1,335,516 

Steflens  water  from  sugar  refineries 

Wood  ashes 

657,445 
431,264 

Wort  washings  and  miscellaneous  industrial  wastes. . 

138,688 

Total    

126 

206,567 

54,562 

100 

821,437.300 

272 


Tin  Imported  Into  the  United  States  Since  1906. 


PRODUCTION    OF    PIC    IRON    IN    U.    S.    BY    CRAPES    SINCE    1 900. 

Bessemer. 


Year. 


1900... 
1901... 
1902 . . , 
1903... 

1904.  ., 

1905.  . 
1906.. 
1907... 
1908. . . 

1909.  .. 

1910.  .. 
1911... 

1912 .  .  . 

1913.  . 
1914    .. 

1915.  . 

1916.  . 
1917 
1918... 


Basic. 


1,072.376 

1,448,850 

2,038,590 

2.040,726 

2,483,104 

4,105,179 

5,018,674 

5,375.219 

4,010,144 

8,250,225 

9.084,608 

8,520,020 

11,417,886 

12,536,693 

9,670,687 

13,093,214 

17,684,087 

17,671,662 

18.646,174 


7,979.327 

9,596,793 
10,393,168 

9,989,908 

9.098,659 
12.407,116 
13,840,518 
13,231,620 

7,216,970 
10,557,370 
11,245,642 

9,409,303 
11,664,015 
11,590,113 

7,859,127 
10,523,306 
14,422,457 
13,714,732 
13,024,966 


Foundry. 


3,376,445 
3.548.718 
3,851,276 
4.409,023 
3,827.229 
4.758,038 
4,773,011 
5,151,209 
3,637,622 
5,322,415 
5,260,447 
4,468,940 
6,073,873 
5,220,343 
4,533,2.54 
4,843,899 
5,5,53,644 
5,328,2,58 
5,142,607 


Malleable. 


173,413 
256,532 
311,458 
473,781 
263.529 
635,236 
699,701 
920,290 
414,957 
658,048 
843,123 
612,533 
825.643 
993,736 
671,771 
829,921 
921,486 
1.015.579 
1,117,914 


Forge. 


A"  Other.  GrS^Tons. 


793,092 
639,454 
833,093 
783,016 
5.50,836 
727,817 
597,420 
683,167 
457,164 
725,624 
564,157 
4-08,841 
469,183 
324,407 
361,651 
316,214 
348,344 
345,707 
393,932 


394.589 
388,007 
393,722 
312,798 
273,676 
358,994 
377,867 
419,856 
199,155 
281,789 
305,690 
229,910 
276.337 
300,860 
235,754 
309,659 
504,779 
571,459 
726,398 


13,789,242 
15,878,354 
17,821,307 
18,009,252 
16,497,033 
22,992,380 
25,307,191 
25,781,361 
15,936,018 
25,795,471 
27,303,567 
23,649,547 
29,726,037 
30,906,152 
23,332,244 
29,916,213 
39,434,797 
38,621,216 
39,051,991 


"All  other"  Includes  Spielgeleisen,  (1918)  283,853;  (1917)  192,985.      Ferro-manganese   (1918)  333,027: 
(1917)  260,125. 

PIG   IRON  MANUFACTXTRED   IN  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  IN  GR0SS  TONS. 


Country. 


United  States . . . 
Germanj'.  .  . 
Great  Britain . . . 
France ...... 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 


1850 


563,755 
350,000 
!, 300,000 
405,653 
227,555 
250,000 
144,452 


1900. 


13,789,242 
8,381,373 
8,959,691 
2,669,966 
2,889,789 
1,472,695 
1,001,872 


1910. 


27,303,567 
14,559,509 
10,217,022 
3,974.478 
2,992,058 
2,153,788 
1,822.821 


1915. 


29,916,213 
11,603,874 
8,793,059 
4,000,000 
3,638,000 
1,929,000 


COUNTRY. 


Canada ... 
Sweden..    .    . 

Spain 

Italy  

Other  countries 


Total . 


1850 


150,000 

id,b6o 


,401,415 


1900. 


86,090 
518,263 
289,315 

23,569 
100,000 


40,181,865 


1910. 


740, 
594, 
367, 
347, 
400, 


,210 
,385 
,423 
,657 
000 


1915. 


825,420 
755,000 
421,000 
389,000 
500,000 


65,472,918  62,771,160 


PRODUCTION    OvF    PIG 

IRON    BY 

STATES.    1913-1918— GROSS  TONS. 

States. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Mass.,  Conn 

12,810 

2,187,620 

12,9-54,936 

289,959 

341,815 

2,057,911 

315,731 

280,541 

7,129,525 

2,927,832 

1,775,883 

367,326 

324,263 

6,594 

1,559,864 

9,733,369 

195,594 

271,228 

1,826,929 

236,393 

216,738 

5,283,426 

1,847,451 

1,557,355 

329,526 

267,777 

7,802 

2,104,780 

12,790,668 

251,548 

251,346 

2.049.453 

291,040 

177,729 

6,912,962 

2,447,220 

1,986,778 

372,966 

271.921 

5,719 

2,352,535 

16,506,284 

501.452 

399,885 

2,762,ili85 

554,690 

355,374 

8,602,895 

3,922,512 

2,221,708 

811,325 

437,633 

10,527 

2,417,527 

15,539,728 

422,212 

520.311 

2.953.705 

561,951 

369,951 

8.518,603 

3,456,915 

2,657,503 

738,541 

453,742 

11,485 

New  York,  New  Jersey.  . . 

Pennsylvania    

Maryland 

Virginia              

2,871,118 

15,198,000 

373,817 

513,737 

Alabama 

"W.  Va.,  Ky.,  Ga.,  Miss. . . . 

Tennessee      

Ohio 

Illinois   

Indiana,  Michigan 

Wisconisn,  Minnesota  .  .    . 
Mo.,Iowa,Col.,  Wash.,  Cal 

2,587,852 

594,675 

369,822 

8,764,132 

3,440.307 

3.073,599 

750,366 

502,810 

Total 

30,960,152 

23,332,244 

29,916,213 

39,434,797 

38,621,216 

39,051,991 

TIN     IMPORTED    INTO    THE    UNITED    STATES    SINCE    1 906. 


Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Year. 

(Short 
Tons) 

Value. 

YEAR. 

(Short 
Tons.) 

Value. 

Year. 

(Short 
Tons.) 

Value. 

1906 .      . . 

50,477 

§37,447,315 

1911 

53,527 

$43,346,394 

1915 

57,792 

S38,736,909 

1907..      .. 

41,257 

32,074,263 

1912 

58,016 

50,372,478 

1916    

69,035 

51,802,232 

1908.    .    . 

41,267 

23,923,560 

1913 

52,329 

46,927,213 

1917 

73,908 

57,801,388 

1909 

47,662 

27,5.58,546 

1914    . 

47,630 

32.881,619 

1918 

83.075 

84,834,267 

1910 

52,528 

33.913,255 

WORLD'S 

PRODUCTION   OF   TIN. 

Country 

1914 

1915 

1916. 

COUNTRY. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Federated  Malay  States. 
Brit.  Prot'd  Malay  States 

Bolivia' 

Banca 

Billlton 

54,927 
4,000 
25,039 
15,650 
4,480 
9,000 
7,600 

52,378 
4.600 
24.409 
15,426 
6,440 
9,000 
8,700 

49,134 
4,900 
23,508 
16,294 
5,600 
9,000 
9,400 

Nigeria    

Australia 

Cornwall 

Union  ol  South  Africa 
Other  countries 

5,059 
5.400 
5.663 
2.200 
1.500 

5,102 
5,400 
5.564 
2.260 
1.000 

5,684 
5,000 
4,200 
2,100 
1,500 

China    

Siam 

Total 

140,518 

140.279 

136,320 

World  production  metric  tons  (1917),  133,910;  (1918)  130,670. 

TIN   PLATE  PRODUCTION— IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS. 


Year. 

Production. 

Exports, 
Domestic. 

Imports. 

Year 

Production. 

Exports, 
Domestic. 

Imports. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1899'. 

732.289,600 

205,910 

108,484,826 

1909 

1,203,075,000 

11,411,104 

117,312,174 

1900 

808,360,000 
677,969,600 
894,411,840 

319,579 
1,367.405 
2,405,812 

147,963,804 
117,880,312 
198,996,086 

1910> 

1911 

1912 

1,370,788,000 
1,619,005,000 
1,756,070,000 

26,168,315 

70,199.298 

181,899,366 

154,566,599 

1901 

95,319,730 

1902 

6,613,253 

1903 

806,400,000 

1,555,146 

109,913,293 

1913 

2,157.055,000 

164.362,281 

28,344,243 

1904 

1,075,200,000 

8,107,666 

126,909,360 

1914 

1,845,130,000 

105,899,762 

48,877,947 

1905 

1,026,384,851 

22,990,816 

161,066,820 

1915 

2.085,980,000 

179,221.644 

10,642,237 

1906 

1,105,440,000 

25,967,137 

120,819,732 

1916  ...  •  . 

2,365.295,700 

516,257,473 

1,796,853 

1907 

1,293,740,000 

19,894,288 

142,529,408 

1917 

3,360,000,000 

521.861.259 

1,370,462 

1908 

1,153,097,000 

33.622,717 

140,739.972 

1918 

3,301,624,244 

560,058,432 

71.403 

Steel  Produced  in  the  United  States  in  Gross  Tons. 
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STEEL 

PRODUCED 

IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

IN    CROSS 

TONS. 

Yeae 

Bes- 

Open- 

Cruci- 

Other 

Total 

Year 

Bes- 

Open- 

Cruci- 

Other 

Total. 

(Cal'dar) . 

semer. 

hearth. 

ble. 

Steel 

(Cal'dar)  . 

semer. 

hearth. 

ble 

Steel. 

1810 

917 
11.838 
8.075 
9,258 
ia,027 

917 

11,838 

8,075 

9,258 

13,627 

1890    

1891 

1892 .... 
1893 .  .     . 
1894    .  .  . 

3,688,871 
3,247,417 
4,168,435 
3,215,686 
3,(i71,313 

513,232 
579,753 
669,889 
737,890 
784,936 

71,175 
72,586 
84,700 
63,613 
51,702 

3,793 
4,484 
4,548 
2,806 
4,081 

4,277.071 

I860 

3,904,240 

1863 

4,927,581 

1864 

4,019,995 

1865 

4.412.032 

1866 

2,'675 

16,940 

16,940 

1895    .     . 

4,909,128 

1,137,182 

67,608 

858 

6.114,834 

1867 

' 

16.964 

19,643 

1896    . 

3,919,906 

1,298,700 

60,689 

2,394 

5,281,689 

1868 

7,589 

19.197 

26,786 

1897 

5,475,315 

1,608,671 

69,959 

3,012 

7,156,957 

1869    

10,714 

893 

19,643 

31,250 

1898 

6,609,017 

2,230,292 

89,747 

3,801 

8.932,857 

1870 

37,500 

1,339 

29.911 

68,750 

1899 

7,586,354 

2,947,316 

101,213 

4,974 

10,639,857 

1871    

40,179 

1,785 

31.250 

73,214 

1900 

6,684,770 

3,398,135 

100,562 

4,862 

10,188,329 

1872 

107,239 

2,679 

26,125 

6,911 

142,951 

1901 

8,713,302 

4,656,309 

93,513 

5,471 

13,473,595 

1873 

152,308 

3,125 

31,059 

12,244 

138,796 

1902    .... 

9,138,363 

5,687,729 

112,772 

8,386 

14,'547,250 

1874 

171.309 

6,250 

32,436 

5,672 

215,727 

1903 

8,592,829 

5,829,911 

102,434 

9,804 

14,534,978 

1875 

335,283 

8,080 

35,180 

11,256 

389,799 

1904 

7,859,140 

5,908,166 

83,391 

9,190 

13,859,887 

1876 

469,639 

19,187 

35,163 

9,202 

533,191 

1905 .     .  . 

10,941,375 

8,971,376 

102,233 

8,963 

20,023,947 

1877    .... 

500,524 

22,349 

36,098 

10,647 

569,618 

1906    .  .  . 

12.275,830 

10,980,413 

127,513 

14,380 

23,398,136 

1878 

653,773 

32,255 

38,309. 

7,640 

731,977 

1907 

11,667,549 

11,549,736 

131,234 

14,075 

23,362,594 

1879    .    . 

829,439 

50,259 

50,696 

4,879 

935,273 

1903       .  . 

6,116,755 

7,836,729 

63,631 

6,132 

14,023,247 

1880    ... 

1.074,262 

100,851 

64,664 

7,558 

1,247,335 

1909    .  . 

9,330,783 

14,493,936 

107,355 

22,947 

23,955,021 

1881 .  . 

■1.374,247 

131,202 

80,145 

2,720 

1,588,314 

1910       .  .  . 

9,412,772 

16,504,509 

122,303 

55,335 

26,094,919 

1882..    . 

1.514,687 

143,341 

75,973 

2,691 

1,736,692 

1911     .  . 

7,947,854 

15,598,650 

97,653 

31,949 

28,676,106 

1883    .  .  . 

1,477,345 

119,356 

71,835 

4,999 

1,673.535 

1912    .... 

10,327,901 

20,780,723 

121,517 

21,162 

31,251,303 

1884 

1,375,531 

117,515 

58,270 

4,563 

1,550,879 

1913    .     .    . 

9,545,706 

21,599,931 

121,226 

34,011 

31,300.874 

1885 

1,519,430 

133,376 

57,599 

1.515 

1,711, 92C 

1914 

6,220,846 

17,174,634 

39,809 

27,631 

28,513,060 

1886 

2,269,190 

218,973 

71,973 

2.307 

2,562,502 

1915    .     . 

8,287,213 

23,679,102 

113,782 

70,939 

32,151,036 

1887 .       .  . 

2,986,033 

322,069 

75,375 

5,.594 

3,339;071 

11916 

11,059,039 

31,415,427 

129,692 

169,522 

42,773,680 

1888    .    . 

2,511,161 

314,318 

70,279 

3,682 

2,899,4'iO 

1917     . 

10,479.960 

34.148,893 

126,716 

305.038 

45,060,607 

1889 

2,930,204 

374,543 

75,865 

5,120 

3.385,732 

11918 

9.376,236 

34,459,391 

115.112 

511.693 

44,462,433 

PRODUCTION   IN   U.   S.   OF 

STEEL   RAILS  AXD 

OTHER   STEEL   SHAPES— GROSS  TONS. 

Year 

Iron  and. 

Plates  and 

Nail 

Wire  Rods 

Structural 

OtherFinish- 

Total, 

(Calendar) . 

Steel  Rails 

Sheets 

Plate 

Shapes 

ed  Products 

Grdss  Tons. 

1890 

1,885,307 
1.307,176 
3,551,844 
1,136,458 
1,021,772 
1,306,135 

809,981 
678,927 
751,460 
674,345 
682,900 
991,459 

251,828 
223,312 
201,242 
136,113 
108,262 
95,085 

457,099 
536,607 
«27,S29 
537,272 
673,402 
791,130 

4.53,957 
387,307 
360,305 
517.920 

2,618,660 
2,644,941 
2,579.482 
2.104,190 
1,795,570 
,2,487,845 

6,022,875 

1891 

5,390.963 

1892 

6,165,814 

1893 

■  4,975,685 

1894 

4,642.211 

1895 

6.189.574 

1896 

1,122,010 
1,647,892 

965,776 
1,207,286 

72.137 
94,054 

623,986 
970,736 

495,571 
583,790 

2,236,361 
2,497,970 

5,515,841 

1897 

7,001,728 

1898 

1,981,241 

1,448,301 

70,188 

1,071,683 

702,197 

3,239,760 

8,513,370 

1899 

2,272,700 

1,903,505 

85,015 

1,036,398 

850,376 

4,146,425 

10,294,419 

1900 

2,335,682 

1,794,528 

70,245 

.    846,291 

815,161 

3,575,536 

9,487,443 

1901 

2.874,639 

2,254,425 

68.850 

1.365,934 

1,013,150 

4.772,329 

12,349,327 

1902 

2,947.933 

2,665,409 

72,936 

1,574,293 

1,300,326 

5,383,219 

13,944,116 

1903 

2,992,477 

2,599,665 

64,102 

1,503,455 

1,095,813 

4,9,52,185 

13,207,697 

1904 

2,284,711 

2,421,398 

61,601 

1,699,028 

949,146 

4,597,497 

12,013,381 

1905 

3,.'^75,929 

3,532,230 

64,542 

1,808,688 

1.660,519 

6,398,107 

16,840,015 

1906 

3,977,887 

4,182,156 

54,211 

1,871,614 

2,118,772 

7,383,828- 

19,588,408 

1907 

3,333,654 

4,248,832 
2,649,693 

52,027 

45,747 

2,017,583 
1,816,949 

1,940,352 
1,083,181 

7,972,374 
4,311,608 

19,864,822 

1908 

1,921,015 

11.828,193 

1909 

3,023,845 

4,234,346 

63,746 

2,335,685 

2,275,562 

7,711.596 

19,644,690 

1910 

3,636,031 

4,955,484 

45,294 

2,241,830 

2,266,890 

8,475,750 

21,621,279 

1911 

2,822,790 

4,488,049 

48,522 

2,450,453 

1,912,367 

7,316,990 

19,039,171 

1912 

3,327,915 

5,875,080 

45,331 

2,653.553 

2,846,487 

9,908,475 

24,656,841 

1913 

3,502,780 

5,751,037 

37,503 

2,464,807 

3,004,972 

10,030,144 

24,791,243 

1914 

1,945,095 

4,719,246 

38,573 

2,431,714 

2,031,124 

7,204,444 

18,370,196 

1915 

2,204,203 
2,854,518 

6,077,694 
7,453,980 

31,929 
30,088 

3,095,907 
3,518,746 

2,437,003 
3,029,964 

10,546,188 
15,493,093 

24,392,924 

1916 

32,380,389 

1917 

2,944,161 

8,267,616 

22,864 

3,137,138 

3,110,000 

15,585,921 

33,067,700 

1918 

2,540.892 

8,799,135 

18,310 

2,562,390 

2.849,969 

14,385,058 

31.135,754 

Rolled  blooms  and  billets  for  forging  purposes  are  included  from  1905,  while  semi-flnished  products 
rolled  for  export  are  included  for  1912  and»subseauent  years.  Prior  to  1892  structural  shapes  were  Included 
In  "all  other  finished  rolled  products." 

Two- thirds  of  the  rails  produced  now  weigh  85  pounds  or  over  a  yard,  and  one-quarter  of  the  rails 
weigh  100  pounds  or  over  a  yard.  Four-fifths  of  the  rails  are  by  ooen-hearth  process.  Girder  and  high 
T  rails  for  electric  and  street  railways  are  included  in  the  figures  given  above.  For  recent  years  the  ton- 
nage was  as  follows:  (1913)  195.659;  (1914)  136.889;  (1915)  133.905;  (1916)  127,410;  (1917)  91,674r  (1918) 
20,834  gross  tons. 

STEEL   RAIL    EXPORTS   AND    IMPORTS 


Yeae 
(Fiscal). 

E.xports, 
Domestic 

Imports 

Yeah 
(Fiscal). 

Exports, 
Domestic 

Imports. 

Year 
(Fiscal)  . 

Exports, 
Domestic 

Imports. 

1867-1870. . . 
1871-1880  . 
1881-1890... 
1891-1895  .. 
1896-1900... 

1901 

1902 

1903 

Tons. 

299 

2,549 

4,655 

13,735 

199,612 

374,978 

167,456 

22.977 

Tons. 

191,210 

169,838 

97,731 

865 

2,494 

1,091 

15,017 

122,444 

1904 

1905    

1906    

1907 

1908    

1909    

1910  .  .    . 
1911 

Tons. 
162,407 
409,507 
345,826 
291,322 
278,867 
234,128 
369,578 
391,428 

Tons. 
53,358 
17,025 
9,635 
4,610 
2,839 
1,292 
7.030 
4.297 

1913 

1913 

1914 

1915. ...... 

1916 

1917 

1918 -.. 

1919 

Tons. 
417,547 
453,145 
338,613 
159,587 
540,919 
594,389 
430,347 
621,728 

Tons. 

3,297 

5,024 

15.607 

55,092 

53.944 

14,067 

8,385 

16,447 
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PENNSYLVANIA  •ANTHRACITE    SHIPMENTS    FROM    MINES    TO    MARKETS. 

(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Anthracite  Information,  Philadelphia.) 


YEAR. 

(Cal'dar) 

Tons. 

Year. 
(Cal'dar) 

Tons 

Year. 
(Cal'dar) 

Tons. 

Year. 
(Cal'dar) 

Tons. 

Year. 
(Cal'dar) 

Tons. 

1820 

365 

1840 .... 

•   864.379 

1860. 

8,513,123 

1880 .... 

23.437,242 

1900 

45,107,464 

1821 

1,073 

1841 

959,773 

1861     . 

7.954,264 

1881.    . 

28,500,017 

1901.    ... 

53,568,601 

1822 

3,720 

1842 ...    . 

1,108,412 

1862 . 

7,869,407 

1882 .... 

29,120.096 

1902 

31,200,890 

L823 

6,951 

1843 

1,263,593 

1863     .    . 

9,566,096 

1883 .      . 

31,793,027 

1903 

59,362,831 

1824 

11.108 

1844. 

1,630,850 

1864      . 

10,177,475 

1S84 .... 

30,718,293 

1904 

57,492,522 

1825 

34,893 

1845.    . 

2,013,013 

1865  . 

9,652,391 

1885.    . 

31,623,530 

1905.    .. 

61,410,201 

1828 

48,047 

1846.    . 

2,344,005 

1866  . 

12,703,882 

1886 .      .  . 

32,136,362 

1906 

55,098.595 

1827 

63,434 

1847. 

2,882,309 

1867. 

12,988,725 

1887. 

34,641,018 

1907 

67,109,393 

1828 

77,516 

1848.    .    . 

3,089,238 

1868 

13,801,465 

1888 .    .  . 

38,145,718 

1908 

64,665,014 

1829 

112,083 

1849  . 

3,242,966 

1869. 

13,866,180 

1889. 

35,817,093 

1909 .      .  . 

61,969,885 

1830.    ... 

174,734 

1850 .... 

3,358,899 

1870. 

16,182,191 

1890. 

36,615,459  ; 

1910      .  .  . 

64,905,786 

1831 

176,820 

1851.    .    . 

4,448,916 

1871. 

15,699,721 

1891.    . 

40,448,336  j 

1911. 

69,954.299 

1832.-... 

383,271 

1852.    . 

4,993,471 

1872. 

19,669,778 

1892      .    . 

41,893,320; 

1912.    ... 

63,905,823 

1833 

487,749 

1853. 

5,195,151 

1873. 

21,227,952 

1893 .... 

43,089,537 

1913 

67.773,327 

1834 

376,636 

1854.    .    . 

6,002,334 

1874. 

20,145,121 

1894. 

41,391,200 

1914.    ... 

69,511,110 

1835 

560,758 

1855 .... 

6,608,567  , 

1875 . 

19,712,472 

1895. 

46,511,477  1 

1915 

67,883,776 

1336 

684,117 

1856 .      . 

6,927,580 

1876. 

18,501,011 

1896. 

43,177,485! 

1916 

67,376,364 

1837.   ... 

869,411 

1857.    .    . 

6,644,941 

1877 . 

20,828,179 

1897 .      . 

41,637,864 

1917 

77,133,305 

1838 

738,697 

1858 .... 

6,839,369 

1878.    .    -. 

17,605,262 

1898. 

41,899,75!  i 

1918 

'/6,649,918 

1839 

818,402 

1859 

7,808,255 

1879 

26,142,689 

1899 

47,665,204 

ANTHRACITE 

SHIPMENTS,    BY  ROADS. 

Railroad. 

1910. 

1913. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918. 

Phlla.  &  Reading 

Lehigh  Valley 

Central  of  N.  J 

Lackawanna 

Long  tons. 
12,445,733 
11,195,765 
8,519,135 
9,589,076 
6,-578,356 
0,250,976 
7,554,198 
2,772,547 

Long  tons. 

12,914,887 

13,011,370 

9,092,433 

9,903,541 

7,094,258 

6,351,756 

8,192,352 

2,509,031 

703,699 

Long  tons. 
11,998,779 
13,136,759 
8,924,936 
9,912,578 
7,313,514 
6,434,937 
8,268,585 
2,352,486 
1,168,509 

Long  tons 
11,488,444 
12,932,526 
8,017,816 
9,579,053 
8,016,988 
6,124,596 
7,874,062 
2,088,577 
1,761,714 

67,883,776 

Long  tons. 

12,842,731 

12,056,078 
7,135,544 

10,638,500 
7,095,297 
5,841,475 
7,718,089 
1,945,030 
2,653,964 

Long  tons. 

14,910,240 

13,969,507 
8,286,640 

12,409,120 
8,533,716 
5,610,846 
8,841,894 
2,010,724 
3,949,172 

Long  tons. 
14,837,395 
14,277,325 
6,769,925 
11,884,669 

Delaware  &  Hudson 

Pennsylvania . 

Erie , 

N'..Y.,  o'&  W 

Lehigh  &  New  Eng . . . 

8,914,684 
5,478.207 
8,641.572 
2,033,388 
3.812,753 

Total 

64,905,786 

67,773,327 

69,511,110 

67,376,364 

77.133,305 

76,649,918 

COAL 

EXPORTS 

AND   IMPORTS. 

Year. 

Anthrac 

Anthrac. 

Bitum. 

Bitum. 

Year. 

Anthrac 

Anthrac 

Bitum. 

Bitum. 

(Fiscal ) 

Imports 

E.-iports. 

Imports 

Exports 

(Fiscal  ) 

Imports 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

!89»'    .. 

5,851 

1,326,582 

1,268,279 

2,682,414 

1909   . 

4.585 

2,869,762 

1,224,999 

9,018,867 

1S99      .  . 

601 

1,571,581 

1,251,512 

3,480,352 

1910   . . . 

1,746 

2,953,633 

1,623,073 

10,413,439 

1900 

156 

1,777,319 

1,700,765 

5,411,329 

1911 

8,339 

3,140,388 

1,755,242 

11,839,099 

1901      .  . 

1 

1,912,080 

1,973,131 

5,763,489 

1912   ... 

2,189 

2,979,102 

1,299,106 

14,709,847 

1902    . . . 

295 

1,570,490 

1,936,290 

5,400,694 

1913    ... 

1,670 

4,625,481 

1,576,889 

16,083,101 

1903 

340,849 

1,388,653 

3,519,843 

5,210,322 

1914   . . 

8,124 

3.959,114 

1,348,156 

15,704,966 

1904    . 

30,873 

2,048,154 

1,940,962 

6,434.713 

1915   ., 

8,637 

3.682.188 

1,417,566 

14,412.995 

1905      . 

64,812 

2,312,082 

1,514,500 

6,707,788 

1916 

7,216 

3,878,478 

1,595,119 

18,749,684 

1906    .. 

36,708 

1,970,401 

1,818,758 

7,155,592 

1917    .  . 

1,761 

4,035,134 

1,282,790 

19,533,705 

1907..    . 

23,113 

2,481,920 

1,687,081 

8,812,332 

1918   ... 

11,557 

4,842,187 

1,391,535 

21,051,979 

1908 

24,907 

3,837,778 

1,975,625 

9,884,957 

1919 

62,098 

1-4,285,824 

1,008,250 

18,152,243 

, 

COKE  PRODUCED  IN 

(By  the  U.   S. 

U.  S    IN  LONG  TONS. 
Geol.    Survey.) 

Year. 
(Fiscal ) 

Produc- 
tion 

Net 
Imports 

Total. 

• 

Dom'stic 
Exports 

Year. 
(Fiscal ) 

Produc- 
tion. 

Net 
Imports 

Total. 

Dom'stic 
Exports. 

1900   . 
1901 
1902   . 
1903 
1904. . 
1905. . 
1906 
1907-.  . 
1908   . 
1909 .  . 

Tons. 
17,561,222 
18,333,346 
19,460.610 
22,680,116 
22,.566,322 
21,125,988 
28.777.794 
32,501,087 
36,410,325 
23,244,213 

Tons. 

56,444 

75,103 

99,465 

122,630 

123,124 

195,952 

157,577 

129,163 

119  196 

169,902 

Tons. 
17,617,666 
18,408,449 
19.560,075 
22,802,746 
22,689,446 
21,321,940 
28,935,371 
32,630,250 
36,.529,521 
23,414,115 

Tons. . 

363,202 

365,888 

402,495 

380.038 

•'79,431 

550,188 

679,773 

823,040 

763,809 

765,535 

1910  .. 

1911  .. 

1912  .. 

1913  .    . 

1914  ... 

1915  .. 

1916  ... 

1917 

1918.... 
1919 

Tons. 
35.102.737 
37.240,009 
31,742,401 
39,271,070 
41,338,806 
30,853,495 
37,126,026 
31,664,893 
55,606.828 
56,478,185 

Tons. 

128,197 

143,984 

6.5,687 

102,715 

112,528 

88,735 

59,753 

24,782 

29,097 

18,050 

Tons. 
35,230,934 
37,383,993 
31,808,088 
39,373,785 
41,451,394 
30,942,230 
37,185,779 
31,689,675 
55,635,925 
56,496,235 

Tons. 

872,013 

946,474 

805,819 

900,672 

742,476 

602,473 

976,398 

1,170,824 

1,.337,321 

1,053,133 

The  production  is  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  flscal  year. 

COAL    PRODUCED    PER   MAN   EMPLOYED,    1913-1918. 


ANTHRACITE. 

BITUMINOUS. 

Year. 

Men 
Employed. 

Days 
Worked. 

Av.  Ton 
per  Man 
per  Day. 

Av.  Toji. 
per  Man 
per  Year. 

Men 
Employed. 

Days 
Worked. 

Av.  Ton. 
per  Man 
per  Day. 

Av.  Ton. 
per  Man 
per  Year. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918    ..;,... 

175,745 
179,679 
176,552 
159,869 
154,174 
147,121 

257 
245 
230 
253 
285 
293 

2  02 
2  06 
2.19 
2   16 
2  27 
2  29 

520 
505 
504 
548 
646 
672 

571,882 
583,506 
557,456 
561,102 
603,143 
605,000 

232 
195 
203 
230 
243 
252 

3  61 
3  71 
3  91 
3  90 
3.77 
3  84 

837 
724 
794 
896 
915 
968 

American  Cool  Stalisiics. 
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COAL    PRODUCTION    BY    STATES,  NET    TONS. 


Year. 

1892 , 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Virginia. 


675,205 
.  820,339 
1,229,083 
1,368,324 
1,254,723 
1,528,302 
1,815.274 
2,105,791 
2,393,754 
2,725,873 
3,182,993 
3,451,307 
3,410.914 
4,275,271 
4,254,879 
4,710,895 
4.259,042 
*,/52,2I7 
6,507,997 
6,864,667 
7,846,638 
8,828,068 
7,959,535 
8,122,596 
9,707,474 
10,087,091 
10,100,000 


Kentucky 


3,025,303 

3,007,179 

3,111,192 

3,357,770 

3,333,478 

3,602,097 

3,887,908 

4,607,255 

5,328.964 

,  5.409,986 

6,766,984 

7,538,032 

7,576,482 

8,432,523 

9,653,647 

10,753,124 

10,246,553 

10,697,334 

14,623,319 

14,049,703 

16,490,521 

19,610,600 

20,382,763 

21,361,674 

25,393,997 

27,807,971 

29.690,000 


Illinois 


17,862.270 
19,949,564 
17,113,576 
17,735,864 
19,786,620 
20,072,758 
18,599,29,9 
24,439,019 
25,707,981 
27,331,552 
32,939,373 
30,957,104 
30,475,060 
38,434,303 
41,480.104 
61,317/146 
47.859,090 
50.904.990 
45.900,240 
53,079,118 
59,885,220 
61,618,744 
57,589,197 
58,829,576 
66,195,336 
86,199,387 
91,263,000 


Oiiio 


13,562,927 
13,253,646 
11,909,856 
13,355,806 
12,875,202 
12,190,942 
14,516,867 
16,500,270 
18,988,150 
20,943.807 
23,519,894 
24,838,103 
24.400,220 
25.5.52,950 
27,731,540 
32,142,419 
26,270,639 
27,939,641 
34,209,668 
30,759,980 
34,528,727 
36,200,527 
18,843,115 
22,434,691 
34,728,219 
40,748,734 
46.464.000 


Pa  ,  bitum 


46,694.576 

44,070,724 

39,912,463 

50,217,228 

49,557,453 

54,417,974 

65,165,133 

74,150,175 

79,842,326 

82,305,940 

98,574,367 

103,117,178 

97,938,287 

118,413,637 

129,293,206 

150,143,177 

117,179,527 

137,966,791 

150,521,526 

144,561,257 

161,866,488 

173,781.217 

147,983,294 

157,955,137 

170,295,424 

172,448,142 

183,712,000 


Missouri. 


2,736,949 
2,897.442 
2,245,039 
2,372,393 
2,331,542 
2,065,626 
2.688,321 
3,025,814 
3,540,103 
3,302,088 
3,890,154 
4,238,586 
4,168,308 
3,983.378 
3.758.008 
3,997,936 
3.317,315 
3,7.56,530 
2,882,433 
3,836,107 
4,339,856 
4,318,125 
3,935,980 
3,811,593 
4,742,146 
5,070,549 
5,605,000 


Indiana. 


3,346,174 

3,791,851 

3,423,921 

3,995,892 

3,905,770 

4,151,169 

4,920,743 

6,006,523 

6,484,086 

6,918,225 

9,446,424 

10,794,692 

10,842,189 

11,895,252 

12,092,.560 

13,985,713 

12,314,890 

14,834,259 

18,389,815 

14,201,355 

15,285,718 

17,165,671 

16,641,132 

17,006,152 

20,093,528 

26,539,329 

27,325,000 


Yeah. 

Alabama. 

Teun. 

Iowa. 

Md. 

W.  Va. 

Col. 

Wyo. 

1892 

5„529,312 

5,136,935 

4,397,178 

5,693,775 

5,748,697 

5,893,770 

6,535,283 

7,593,416 

8,394,275 

9,099,052 

10,354,570 

11,654,324 

11,262,046 

11,866,069 

13,107,963 

14,250,454 

11,604,593 

13,703,450 

16,111,462 

15,021,421 

16,100,600 

17,678,522 

15,593,422 

14,927,937 

18,086,197 

20,068,074 

21,280,000 

2,092,064 
1,902,258 
2,180,879 
2,535,644 
2,663,106 
2,888,849 
3,022,896 
3,330,659 
3,509,562 
3,633,290 
4,382,968 
4,798,004 
4,782,211 
5,766,690 
6,259,275 
6,810,243 
6,199,171 
6,358,045 
7,121,380 
6,433,156 
6,473,228 
6,860,184 
5,943,268 
5,730,361 
6,137,449 
6,194,221 
6,916,000 

,3,918,491 
3,972,229 
3,967,253 
4,156,071 
3,954,023 
4,611,865 
4,618,842 
5,177,479 
5,202,939 
5,617,499 
5,904,760 
6,419,811 
6,519,933 
6,798,609 
7,266,224 
7,574,322 
7,161,310 
7,757,762 
7,928,120 
7,331,048 
7,289,529 
7,525,936 
7,451,022 
7,614,143 
7,260,800 
8,965,830 
8,240,000 

3,419,962 
3,716,041 
3,501,428 
3,915,585 
4,143,936 
4,442,128 
4,074,884 
4,807,396 
4,024,688 
5,113,127 
5,271,609 
4,846,166 
4,813,662 
5,108,539 
5,435,453 
5,532,628 
4,377,093 
4,023,241 
5,217,125 
4,685,795 
4,964,038 
4,779,839 
4,133,547 
4,180,477 
4,460,046 
4.745,924 
4,759,000 

9,738,755 
10,708,578 
11,627,757 
11,387,961 
12,870,296 
14,248,159 
16,700,999 
19,252,995 
22,647,207 
24,068,402 
24,570,826 
29,337,241 
32,406,752 
37,791,580 
43,290,350 
48,091,583 
41,897,843 
51,849,220 
61,671,019 
59,831,580 
66,786,687 
71,254,136 
71,707,626 
77,184,069 
86.460.127 
86,441,607 
91,350,000 

3,510,830 

4,102,389 

2,831,409 

3,082,982 

3,112,400 

3,361,703 

4,076,347 

4,776,224 

5,244,364 

5,700,015 

7,401,343 

7,423,602 

6,658,355 

8,826,129 

10,111,218 

10,790,236 

9,634,973 

10,716,936 

11,973,736 

10,1.57,383 

10,977,824 

9,232,510 

8,170,559 

8,624,980 

10,484,237 

12,483,330 

12,485,000 

2  503  839 

1893 

2,439,311 

1894  

2,417,463 

1895 

2,246,911 

1896 

1897 

2,229,624 
2,597,886 

1898 

1899 

2,863,812 
3,637,392 

1900 

4,014  602 

1901 

1902 

4,485,374 
4,429,491 

1903 

1904 

4,635-293 
5,178  556 

1905 

5,602  021 

1906 

6,133  994 

1907 

6,252  990 

1908 

5,489  902 

1909 .) 

1910  

1911 

6,393,109 
7,(533,088 
6.744,864 

1912  

7,368,124 

1913 

7,393,066 

1914 

1915 

1916  

1917 

6,475,293 

6,554,028 

'  7,910,647 

8,575  619 

1918 

9,600,000 

Yeau. 

Kansas.  ^ 

Utah. 

Okla. 

Oregon. 

Montana. 

New  Mex. 

Texas. 

1892    

1893 

3.007,276 
2,652,546 
3,388,251 
2,920,870 
2,884,801 
3,054,012 
3,406,555 
3,852,267 
4,467,870 
4,900,528 
5,266,065 
5,839,976 
6,333,307 
6,423,979 
6,024,775 
7,322,449 
6,245,508 
6,986,478 
4,921,451 
6,178,728 
6,986,182 
7,202,210 
6,860,988 
6,824,474 
6,881,455 
7,184,975 
7,292,000 

361,013 

413,205 

431,650 

471,836 

418,627 

521, ,560 

593,709 

780,049 

1,147,027 

1,322,614 

1,574,521 

1,681,409 

1,493,027 

1,332,372 

1,772,651 

1,947,607 

1,846,792 

2,266,899 

2,517,809 

2,513,175 

3,016,149 

■  3,254,828 

3,103,036 

3,108,715 

3,567,428 

4,125,230 

5,535,000 

1,192,721 
1,252,110 
969,606 
1,211,185 
1,366,646 
1,336,380 
1,381,466 
,1,537,427 
'1,922.298 
2,421,-781 
2,820,666 
3,517,388 
3,046,539 
2,924,427 
2,860,200 
3,642,058 
2,948,116 
3,119,377 
2,646,226 
3,074,242 
3,675,418 
4,165,770 
3,988,613 
3,693,580 
3,608,011 
4,386,844 
4,785,000 

34,661 
41,683 
47,521 
73,685 
101,721 
107,289 
68,184 
86,888 
58,864 
69,011 
65,648 
91,144 
111,540 
109,641 
79,731 
70,981 
86,259 
87,276 
67,533 
46,661 
41,637 
46,063 
51,558 
39,231 
42,.592 
28.327 
See  note. 

564.648 
892.309 
927,395 
1,504,193 
1,543,445 
1,647,882 
1,479,803 
1,496,451 
1,661,775 
1,396,081 
1,560,823 
1,488,810 
1,358,919 
1,643,832 
1,829,921 
2,016,857 
1,920,190 
2,553,940 
2,920,970 
2,976,358 
3,048,495 
3,240,973 
2,805,173 
2,789,755 
3,632,527 
4,228,689 
4,276,000 

661, .330 

666,094 

597,196 

720,654 

622,626 

716,981 

992,288 

1,050,714 

1,299,299 

1,086,546 

1,048,763 

1,541,781 

1,452,325 

1,649,933 

1,964,713 

2,628,959 

2,467,937 

2,801,128 

3,608,321 

3,148,158 

3,530,824 

3,708,806 

3,877,689 

3,817,940 

3,793,011 

4,000,537 

4,241,000 

245,690 
302,206 

1894 

420  848 

1895 

484  959 

1896 

1897 

544  015 
639,341 

1898 .....'... 

686,731 

1899 

1900 

883,832 
968,373 

1901 

1,107,953 

1902 

901,912 

1903 

926,759 

1904 

1,195,944 

1905 

1,200,684 

1906 

1,312,873 

1907 

1908 

1,648,069 
1,895,377 

1909 

1,824,440 

1910 

1911 

1,892,176 
1,974,593 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

2,188,612 
2,429,144 
2,333,773 
2.088  908 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1,987,503 
2,355,815 
2,260,000 

Oregon  ia  Included  in  1918  in 
Ot  which  was  122,000  tons. 


'otlier  States"  (Alaska.  California.  Idaho,  and  South  Dakota.),  the  total 
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COAL   PRODUCTION    BY    STATES,    NET    TONS — Continued. 


Year               | 

i889 

1890 

...    . 

1891 

1892 

1893  ,.. 

1894  ... 

1895  . . 

1896  .. 
1897.. 
1898   .. 
1899... 
1900   . . . 

'.'      '..    . 

1901    .    . 
1902... 
1903.    .. 

1904  . 

1905  . . 

1906  . 
1907... 
1908      . . 
1909 

1910 

1911... 
1912...    . 
1913    . .. 

1914 

1915   .. 

1916 

1917                        .    . 

1918 

Wash 


1,030,578 
1,263,689 
1.056,249 
1,213,427 
1,264,877 
1,106.470 
1,191,410 
1,195,504 
1,434,112 
1,884,571 
2,029,881 
2,474,093 
2,578.217 
2.681,214 
3,193,273 
3,137,681 
2,864,926 
3,276,184 
3,680,532 
3,024,943 
3,602,263 
3,911,899 
3,572,815 
3,350,932 
3,877,891 
3,064,820 
2,429,095 
3,038,588 
4,009,902 
4,056,000 


Mich. 


67,431 

74,977 

80,307 

77,990 

45,979 

70,022 

112,322 

92,882 

223,592 

315,722 

624,708 

849,475 

1,241,241 

964,718 

1,367,619 

1,342,840 

1,473,211 

1,346,338 

2,035,8,58 

1,835,019 

1,784,692 

1,534,967 

1,476,074 

1,206,230 

1,231.786 

1,283,030 

1.156,1.38 

1,180,360 

1.374,805 

1,385,000 


Georgia. 


225,934 
228,337 
171,000 
251,498 
372,740 
354,111 
260,998 
238,546 
195,869 
244,187 
233,111 
315,557 
342,825 
414,083 
416,951 
383,191 
351,991 
332,107 
362,401 
264,822 
211,196 
177,245 
165,210 
227,503 
255,626 
166,498 
134,496 
173,554 
110,028 

in  1, 000 


Califoruia 


119,820 

110,711 

93,301 

85,178 

72,603 

67,247 

75,453 

78,544 

87,992 

145,888 

160,915 

171,708 

151,079 

84,984 

104,673 

78,888 

77,050 

25,290 

13,950 

18,755 

45,836 

11,164 

10,747 

10,978 

24,839 


7,240 
6,423 
^ee  note. 


Arkansas 


279,584 

399,888 

542,379 

535,558 

574,763 

512,026 

598,322 

675,374 

,  856,190 

1,205,479 

843,554 

1,447,945 

1,816,136 

1,943,932 

2,229,172 

2,009,451 

1,934,673 

1,864,268 

2,670,438 

2,078,357 

2,377,157 

1,905,958 

2,106,789 

2,100,819 

2,234,107 

1,836,540 

1,652.106 

1,994,915 

2,143,.579 

2,228,000 


N.  Car 


222 
10,262 
20,355 

6,679 
17,000 
16,900 
24,900 

7,813 
21,280 
11,495 
26,896 
17,734 
12,000 
23,000 
17,309 

7,000 

1,557 


120 
200 


N.  Dak 


28,907 

30,000 

30,000 

40,725 

49,630 

42,015 

38,997 

78,050 

77,246 

83.895 

98,809 

129,883 

166,601 

226.511 

278,645 

271.928 

317,542 

305,689 

347,760 

320,742 

422,047 

399,041 

502,628 

499,480 

495.320 

506,685 

528,078 

634,912 

790,548 

813,000 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  PRODUCTION   IN   U    S 


Year 

Tons 

Year 

Tons 

Year. 

Tons 

Year 

Tons 

Year 

Tons 

1807-1820 

3,000 

1840.   . 

1,102,931 

1860.    . 

6,494,200 

1880 

42,831,758 

1900. 

212.316,112 

1821.      . 

1841.    .    . 

1,108,700 

1861 .      . 

6,688,358 

1881.    . 

53,961,012 

1901.    . 

225,828,149 

1822 .    .  . 

54,000 

1842 

1,244,494 

1862.    .    . 

7,790,725 

1882      . 

68,429,933 

1902 . . 

260,216,844 

1823. 

60,000 

1843 

I',504,12I 

1863...    , 

9,533,742 

1883      .  . 

77,250,680 

1903.    . 

282,749,348 

1824  .    . . 

67,040 

1844  .... 

1,672,045 

1864.    ... 

11,066,474 

1884. 

82,998,704 

1904.    . 

278,659,689 

1825 .... 

75,000 

1845 .    .  . 

1,829,872 

1865 .... 

11,900,427 

1885 .    .  . 

72,824,321 

1905. 

315,062,785 

1826.    .    . 

88/?20 

1846.    .    . 

1,977,707 

1866 ..  .    . 

13,352,400 

1886 .    .  . 

74,644,981 

1906. 

342,874,867 

1827.    ... 

94,000 

1847 

1,735,062 

1867 . .  . 

14,722,313 

1887.    .. 

88,562,314 

1907. 

394,759.112 

1828 .... 

100,408 

1848.    .. 

1,968,032 

1868 . .  . 

15,858,555 

1888 .    .  . 

102,040,093 

1908.    . 

332,573,944 

1829 .... 

102,000 

1849.    ... 

2,453,497 

1869  .... 

15,821,226 

1889  .... 

95,682„543 

1909  .... 

379,744,257 

1830 

104,800 

1850 .... 

2,880,017 

1870.    .    . 

17,371,305 

1890 

111.302,322 

1910.    . 

417,111,142 

1831 

120,100 

1851 

3,253,460 

1871.    .. 

27,543,023 

1891.    . 

117  901,238 

1911. 

405,907,059 

1832 .... 

146,500 

1852.    . 

3,664,707 

1872.    . 

27,220,233 

1892 

126.856,567 

1912. 

450,104,982 

1833 

133,750 

1853.    . 

4,169,862 

1873.    . 

31,449,643 

1893.    . 

128,385,23! 

1913. 

478,435,297 

1334      .  .  . 

136,500 

1854. 

4,582,227 

1874 .      . 

27,787,130 

1894.    . 

118,820,405 

1914. 

422,703,970 

1835      .  . 

134,000 

1855.    . 

4,784,919 

1875 .       . 

29,862,554 

1895. 

135,118,193 

1915.. 

442,624,426 

1836 . . 

142,000 

1856. 

5,012,146 

1876  .    .  . 

30,486,755 

1896.    . 

137,640,276 

1916. 

502.519.682 

1837  .■     .  . 

182,500 

1857. 

5,153,622 

1877 .      . 

34,841,444 

1897. 

147,617,519 

1917. 

551.790,563 

1338 .    .  . 

445,453 

1858. 

5,548,376 

1878 

36.245,918 

1898. 

106,593,623 

1918   .  .  . 

579,385,820 

1839 

552,038 

1859 

6,013,404 

1879 

37,898.006 

1899 

193.323,187 

COAL    MINERS— THEIR    AVERAGE    NUMBER. 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  mines  ranged  as  high  as  180,000  In  1914, 
and  as  low  as  154,000  in  1917.     They  average  200  (1908)  to  285  (1917)  days  work  a  year,  and  they  dig  2  02 
(1913)  to  2  39  (1908)  tons  per  man  per  day. 

In  the  bituminous  mines  the  number  of  employes  ranged  up  to  603,000  in  1917.  with  243  days    work 
per  year,  and  an  average  digging  of  3  91  (1915)  tons  ler  man  per  day 

COAL-MINE    FATALITIES    AND    PRODUCTION 


' 

Men 

Prod. 

Men 

Prod 

Men 

Prod. 

Year. 

Em- 

Men 

Per 

Year 

Em- 

Men 

Per 

YEAR 

Em- 

Men 

Per 

ployed 

Killed 

Death 

S.  tons. 

ployed 

Killed 

Death 

1 

ployed 

Killed 

Death. 

.S.  tons. 

S.  tons. 

1907     . . . 

680,492 

2,242 

147,407 

1911   . 

728,348 

2,656 

180,887 

1915 

734,008 

2,269 

234,297 

1908   ..    . 

690,438 

2,445 

167,407 

1912. 

722,662 

2,419 

220,945 

1916 

720,971 

2,226 

265,094 

1909. 

666,552 

2,642 

174;416 

1913 

747,644 

2,785 

204.685 

1917 

757,317 

2,696 

241,618 

1910 

725,030 

2,821 

177,808 

1914 

763,185 

2,454 

209,261 

1918 

760,000 

2,579 

266,000 

COAL-MINE    FATALITIES    BY    STATES.    1917-1918 


States. 

1918. 

1917 

Ala 

AlaslM    .... 

Ark . 

Cal.,  Idaho,  & 
Nev       . .    . . 

Col 

Ga  andN.C 

111 

lud 

110 
13 

■71 

2 

238 

100 

108 
'  17 

'188 

1 

233 

76 

States. 


Iowa 
Kan   . . . 
Ky.    . 

Md. 
Mich 
Mo .... 
Mont.  . 
N   Mes. 
N.  Dak 


1918    1917 


31 
31 
77 
17 
12 
13 
17 
31 


)17 

States 

36 

Ohio 

30 

Okia    , 

142 

Ore 

21 

Pa.(bitum'us) 

4 

S.  Dak    

11 

Tenn           .    . 

23 

Tex.      .      .. 

10 

Utah 

3 

Va       .... 

1918    1917 


149. 
31 

49  i 

"14 

7 

19 

43 


States. 


108  :  Wash 


371 
495! 


W.  Va 

Wyo 

Total  (bi- 
tuminous) . 

Pa  (anth'eite) 


2a 
1 

22  !     Total,  1918 
63|l     Total.  1917 


2,696 


American  Coal  Statistics — Continued. 
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COAL-MINE  DISASTERS  IN  THE  U.  8.  IN  1916,  1917,  AND  1918  IN  WHICH  FIVE  OR  MORE 

MEN  WERE  KILLED. 


(By  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.) 


Date 


1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1917 

1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mai. 

Mar. 

Aug 

Oct 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 
June 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
May 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Name  of  Mine. 


8  Lance  

1 1  Jefferson  and  Clearfield  No.  2 

29  Davis  No.  42 

9  Hollenback    

28  King 

30  Robindale 

8  vvoodward 

19  Jamison  No.  7  

22  Rouen .... 

4  Bessie 

lOli'Mdelity  No.  9 
13  Henderson  No 
IS  Lynden  . .     . . 


1 


Hastings    . 

Rend  No.  2  

West  Kentucky  No 
Old  Ben  No.  1 1      . 
Yukon  No.  1 
Wilkeson  ; 

Nemo 

Villa,' 

HarAar 
Burnett 
North 


Location  of  Mine.' 


Plymouth,  Pa 

Ernest,  Pa 

Kempton,  W.  Va.-Md. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa    

Kimball,  W.  Va 

Seward,  Pa 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa .    . . . 
Barrackville,  W.  Va... 

Marvel,  Ala 

Palos,  Ala 

Stone  City,  Kan 

Hendersonville,  Pa. . .  . 
Mason,  W.  Va 


Hastings.  Col 

Hervin,  111    

Clay.  Ky 

Christopher,  III.  . 
Bluefleld,  W.  Va 
Wilkeson,  Wash  .  . 
Harriman,  Tenn .  . . 
Charleston,  W.  Va 
HarmarviUe,  Pa .  . . 
Burnett,  Wash . .  .  . 
Royalton,  111 


Nature  of  Accident. 


Mine  Explosion. 

Mine  explosion. . 

Mine  Explosion. 

Mine  explosion.. 

Mine  explosion . . 

Mine  explosion 

Mine  explosion. 

Mine  explosion  . 

Mine  explosion 

Mine  explosion 

Mine  explosion 

Mine  explosion. . 

Lightning    exploded    powder 

in   powder   house. 
Mine  explosion  . 
Mine  explosion 
Mine  explosion 
Mine  explosion 

Mine  explosion 

Inrush  of  water  and  gravel.   . 
Mine  explosion 

Mine  fire . . . 

Mine  explosion 

Mine  explosion  . 

Mine  explosion 


Killed. 


7 

27 

16 

6 

6 

8 

6 

10 

18 

30 

20 

14 

5 

121 

9 

62 

.   17 

17 

6 

11 

13 

8 

12 

21 


COAL-MINE  DISASTERS  INTHE  U.  S.  IN  WHICH  100  OR  MORE  MEN  WERE  KILLED. 


Date. 

Name  of  Mine. 

Location  of  Mine 

Nature  of   Accident. 

Killed. 

1869 

Sept.    6 

Avondale  .              

Plymouth,  Pa .  t 

Mine  fire 

179 

1««4 

Mar.  13 

Laurel    ...                  

Pocohontas,  Va 

Mine  explosion 

112 

1891 

Jan.    27 

Mammouth. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Pa 

Mine  explosion  r.          .... 

109 

1892 

Jan.     7 
May     1 

No.  11 

Winter  quarters  Nos   1  and  4 

Krebs  Okla     

Mine  explosion 

Mine  explosion        

100 

1900 

Scofield,  Utah 

200 

1902 

May  19 

Fraterville. . 

Coal  Creek,  Tenn 

Mine  e.xplosion              

184 

190';>, 

July   10 

Rolling  Mill    .                   .      . 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Mine  explosion 

112 

ISO.S 

June  20 

Hanna  No   1 

Hanna,  Wyo    

Mine  explosion  and  fire.  .  . . 

169 

1904 

Jan.    26 

Harwich .    . 

Cheswlck,  Pa      

Mine  explosion. . 

179 

1905 

Feb.  20 

Virginia  City 

Virginia  City,  Ala 

Mine  explosion             .      .    . 

108 

1907 

Dec.     6 

Monongah  Mos   6  and  8 

Monongah,  W.  Va.  . . 

Mine  explosion 

361 

1907 

Dec.   19 

Darr 

Jacobs  Creek,  Pa 

Mine  explosion 

239 

1908 

Nov.  28 

Rachel  and  Agnes 

Marianna.  Pa 

Mine  explosion 

154 

1909 

Nov.  13 

St.  Paul  No.  2  .  . 

Cherry,  111 

Mine  fire .    ... 

259 

1911 

Apr,     8 

Banner 

Littleton,  Ala 

Mine  explosion           .      ... 

128 

1913 

Oct     22 

Stag  Cannon  No.  2 

Dawson,  N.  Mex 

Mine  explosion       .    . 

263 

1914 

Apr.  28 

Eccles  Nos.  5  and  6     . 

Eccles,  W.  Va 

Mine  explosion 

181 

191,5 

Mar.    2 

Layland  No.  3    .  .  . 
Hastings? 

Layland,  W.  Va 

Mine  explosion       

112 

1917 

Apr.  27 

Hastings,  Col 

Mine  explosion 

121 

FATALITIES 

DUE   TO   EXPLOSIVES    AT    BITUMINOUS    COAL   MINES. 

Per- 

No. 

Per- 

No. 

Per- 

No. 

Num- 

centage 

Killed 

Num- 

centage 

Killed 

Num- 

centage 

Killed. 

Yeah 

ber 

of 

Per 

Year. 

ber 

of 

Per 

Year. 

ber 

of 

Per 

Killea. 

Total 

1,000 

Killed. 

Total 

1,000 

KlUed. 

Total 

1,000 

Killed. 

Empl'd 

Killed. 

Empl'd 

Killed. 

Empl'd. 

1903.... 

138 

9  80 

0  339 

1909.... 

122 

5.88 

0  244 

1915.... 

76 

4  52 

0   136 

1904.... 

121 

8  64 

0  290 

1910 

113 

5.09 

0  203 

1916.... 

60 

3  59 

0  107 

1905..,. 

119 

7.49 

0  264 

1911 

72 

3.68 

0   130 

1917 

56 

2  65 

0.093 

1906.... 

115 

7.27 

0  246 

1912 

70 

3.85 

0   128 

1918.... 

85 

4  19 

0.149 

1907  ... 

134 

5  29 

0  264 

1913.... 

63 

2  91 

0   110 

1908.... 

109 

6.17 

0.216 

1914 

56 

3,01 

0.096 

^ 

m  metal  mines  in  1917  "the  number  of  fatalities  was  852,  of  which  727  were  underground.  Total  Injured, 
46,286,  of  which  36,755  were  hurt  underground. 

COAL   RESERVES'  OF   THE   WORLD,   UNMINED. 

United  States  and  Alaska,  4,231,000,000,000  tons,  of  which  22,000,000,000  tons  is  anthracite,  2,155,- 
000,000,000  tons  is  bituminous,  and  2,054,000,000,000  tons  is  sub-bituminous  and  lignite;  Canada,  1,361,- 
000,000,000  tons,  of  which  2,000,000,000  is  anthracite  and  313,000,000,000  Is  bituminous;  CWna,  1,097,- 
000,000,000  tons,  of  which  427,000,000,000  is  anthracite;  Germany,  467,000,000,000  tong,  of  which 
452,000,000,000  tons  Is  bituminous  and  the  rest  sub-bituminous;  Great  Britain,  209,000,000,000  tons,  of 
which  12,000,000,000  is  anthracite;  Siberia,  192,000,000,000  tons,  no  anthracite;  Australia,  183,000,000,000 
tons,  all  bituminous  or  sub-bituminous;  India,  87,000,000,000  tons,  no  anthracite;  Russia  in  Europe,  66,000,- 
000,000  tons,  of  which  41,000.000  is  anthracite;  Union  of  South  Africa,  62,000,000,000  tons,  of  which 
13,000,000,000  Is  anthracite;  Austria,  59,000,000,000  tons,  no  anthracite;  Colombia,  30,000,000,000  tons, 
no  anthracite;  Indo-China,  22,000,000,000  tons,  all  anthracite;  France  19,000,000.000  tons,-  of  which  4,000,- 
000,000  is  anthracite;  Belgium,  12,000,000,000  totis,  no  anthracite;  Spain,  10,000,000,000  tons,  of  which 
2,000,000,000  is  anthracite;  Spltzbergen,  9,000,000,000  tons,  no  anthracite;  Japan,  9,000.000,000  tons,  no 
anthracite;  Holland,  5,000,000,000  tons,  no  anthracite;  other  countries,  24,000,000,000  tons  of  which  3,000,- 
000,000  is  anthracite. 

Total  coal  reserves,  8,154.000,000,000  tons,  of  which  548,000,000,000  is 'anthracite;  4,302,000,000,000 
iS  bituminous,  and  3.304,000.000,000  Is  sub-bituminous  and  lignite. 
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POWER    USED    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  figures,  gathered  In -1912  by  the  Census  Bureau,  Bhow  the  horse-power  then  In  use  as  follows: 
Steam,  24,339,819;  water.  4,870,320:  gas  and  oil,  1,238,107;  total,  30,448,246.  Of  the  steam-power,  16,233,- 
733  horse-power  was  used  in  manutactures;  4,946,532  In  public  utilities,  and  3,169,654  in  electric  railways. 
In  1912  the  country  produced  450,104,982  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  84,361,598  tons  of  anthracite,  ot 
which  about  one-third  or  approximately  178,000,000  tons,  was  used  in  the  development  of  industrial  steam- 
power.  Practically  no  coal  is  used  in  connection  with  the  developn^ent  of  water-power  or  gas  and  oil-power. 
Steam  railroads  the  same  year  used  125,000,000  tons  and  steamships  10,000,000  tons,  while  in  steam  heating 
plants  70,000,000  tons  were  used.  About  70  per  cent,  of  coal  each  year  is  used  In  peace  times  in  steam- 
maliing,  and  the  balance  In  hot-air  and  hot-water  plants,  cook  stoves,  the  making  of  coke  and  gas,  and 
exportations. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  estimated  that  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  by  their  natural  flow,  ex- 
clusive ot  dams,  can  produce  27,943,000  horse-power  at  a  minimum,  of  which  11,504,000  is  in  the  Pacific 
States,  8,694,000  in  the  Mountain  States,  2,346,000  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  1,357,000  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  1,087,000  in  the  East  South  Central  States,  902,000  in  the  West  North  Central  States, 
832,000  in  the  East  North  Central  States,  868,000  In  the  New  England  States,  and  353,000  in  the  West 
South  Central  States. 

CLASSIFICATIONS     OF     COAL. 

The  Geological  Survey  gives  to  coal  six  classifications.  They  are:  Anthracite,  semi-anthracite, 
semi-bituminous,  bituminous,  sub-bituminous,  and  lignite.  All  of  these  various  classes  are  produced  In 
the  United  States.  Most  of  the  anthracite  coal  is  mined  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Small  areas  in  the 
West  are  placed  in  the  anthracite  classification,  but  are  not  identical  with  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite. 
Antliracite  Is  an  almost  ideal  domestic  fuel,  but  is  not  well  adapted  to  steam  rai,s.ing,  although  it  is  used 
for  this  purpose  when  an  absolutely  smokeless  fuel  is  required.  There  is  very  little  semi-anthracite  in  t>>i3 
country,  hence  it  is  but  a  small  factor  in  the  trade.  Semi,-bituminous  is  of  higher  rank  than  bituminous.  It 
has  a  high  percentage  of  fixed  carbon,  which  makes  it  nearly  smokeless.  It  is  best  adapted  to  raising  steam 
and  to  general  manufacture  that  requires  a  high  degree  of  heat.  It  is  regarded  as  the  best  coal  for  steam- 
ships, and  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  navy.  Being  ol  a  soft,  tender  quality,  it  is  easily  broken.  This 
fineness  is  regarded  by  those  accustomed  to  lump  coal  as  detrimental,  but  it  is  not.  lu  burns  slowly  and 
retains  a  high  degree  of  heat.  Bituminous  coal  is  produced  in  a  number  of  grades,  but  generally  speaking, 
it  describes  a  rank  of  coal  having  about  equal  proportions  of  volatile  matter  and  fixed  carbon.  Bituminous 
coal  is  only  slightly  affected  chemically  by  weathering  unless  it  Is  exposed  for  many  years.  "Sub-bituminous" 
is  a  term  adopted  by  the  Geological  Survey  to  describe  a  rank  of  coal  more  generally  knowa  as  "black  lignite." 
It  is  produced  principally  in  the  Western  States.  It  is  a  clean,  domestic  coal,  and  ignites  easily.  Lignite 
Is  a  product  of  North  Dakota  and  Texas. 

THE  quantity  of  coal  now  made  into  coke  is  60,000,000  to  70,000,000  tons  annually,  and  as  under  present 
practice  the  yield  of  benzol  is  2  gallons  from  the  ton  of  coal,  the  universal  use  of  by-product  ovens  would 
increase  the  present  production  of  benzol  to  over  3,000,000  barrels.  The  coal  reserves  available  for  the 
future  production  of  benzol  are  enormous. 


OUTPUT 

OF    COKE    BY 

CHIEF 

PRODUCING    STATES- 

NET 

TONS. 

YEAR. 

Ala. 

Pa 

W.  Va. 

Va. 

Tenn. 

111 

N.  M. 

Ohio 

Ky. 

Col. 

Ga. 

1880 

60,781 

2.821.384 

138,755 

130,609 

12,700 

100,596 

4,250 

25,568 

38,041 

1831 

109,033 

3.437, '08 

187,126 

143,853 

14,800 

119,469 

4,370 

48,587 

41,376 

1883 

152,940 

3,945,034 

230,398 

187,695 

11,400 

1,000 

103,722 

'4,070 

102,105 

46,602 

1883 

217.531 

4,438,464 

257.519 

25.340 

203,691 

13,400 

3,905 

87,834 

5,025 

133,997 

67,012 

1884 

244,009 

3,822,128 

223,472 

63,600 

219,723 

13,095 

18.282 

62,709 

2.223 

115,719 

79,268 

1885 

301,180 

3.991,805 

260,571 

49,139 

218,842 

10,350 

17.940 

39,416 

2.704 

131,960 

70,669 

1886 

375,054 

5,406,597 

264,158 

122,352 

368,139 

8,103 

10.236 

34,932 

4.528 

142,797 

82,680 

1887 

325,020 

5,832,849 

442,031 

166,947 

396,979 

9,198 

13,710 

93,004 

14.565 

170,698 

79,241 

1888 

508.511 

6,545,779 

531,762 

149.199 

385,693 

7,410 

8.540 

67,194 

23,150 

179,682 

83,721 
94,727 

1889 

1,030,510 

7,659,055 

607,880 

146.528 

359,710 

11,583 

3,460 

75.124 

13,021 

187,638 

1390 '. 

1,072,942 

8,560,245 

833,375 

165,847 

348,728 

5,000 

2,050 

74,633 

-12,343 

245,756 

102,233 

1891 

1,282,496 

6,954,846 

1,009,051 

167,516 

364,318 

5,200 

2.300 

38,718 

33.777 

277,074 

103,057 

1892 

1.501.571 

8,327,612 

1,034,750 

147,912 

354,096 

3,170 

51,818 

36.123 

373,229 

81,807 

1893 

1.168.085 

6,229,051 

1,062,076 

125,092 

265,777 

2,200 

5,803 

22,436 

48.619 

362,986 

90,726 

1894 

923.817 

6,063,777 

1,193,933 

180,091 

292,646 

2,200 

6,529 

32,640 

29.748 

317,196 

93,029 

1895 ;  

1.444.339 

9,404,215 

1,285,206 

244,738 

396,790 

2,250 

14,663 

29,050 

25,460 

340.357 

60,212 

1896    

1.479.437 

7,356.502 

1,649,755 

268,081 

339,202 

2,600 

24,228 

80,868 

27,107 

363.760 

53,673 

1897 

1.443.017 

8,966,924 

1,472,666 

354.067 

368,769 

1,549 

1,438 

■95,087 

32,117 

-  342.653 

33,000 

1898 

1,663,020 

10,715,302 

1,925,071 

531.161 

394,545 

2,325 

6,980 

85,535 

22,242 

474.808 

49,529 

1899    

1,787,809 

13,577.870 

2,278,577 

618.707 

435,308 

2,370 

44,134 

83.878 

81,095 

630.424 

50.907 

1900    

2,110,837 

13,357,295 

2,358,499 

685.156 

475,432 

44,774 

72.116 

95,532 

618.755 

73.928 

1901    

2,148,911 

14,355,917 

2,283,700 

907.130 

404,017 

41,643 

108,774 

100,285 

671.303 

54.550 

1902    

2,552,246 

16.497,910 

2,516,505 

1,124,572 

560,006 

23,296 

146,099 

126.879 

1.003.393 

82,064 

1903 

2,693.497 

15,650,932 

2,707,818 

1,176,439 

546,875 

11,050 

143,913 

115.362 

1.053,840 

85.546 

1904 

2.340.219 

14.861,064 

2,283,086 

1,101,716 

379,240 

4,439 

58,259 

109,284 

64,112 

789,060 

75,812 

1905 

2.576,986 

20,573,736 

3,400,593 

1,499,481 

468,092 

10,307 

89.638 

277.130 

79.487 

1,378,824 

■    70,593 

1906    

3,034,501 

23,060,511 

3,713,514 

1.577.659 

483,428 

268,693 

147,747 

293.994 

74,064 

1,455,905 

70,280 

1907    

3,021,794 

26,513,214 

4,112,896 

1,545,280 

467,499 

372,697 

265,125 

270.634 

67,068 

1,421,579 

74,934 

1908    

2,362,666 

15,511,634 

2,637,123 

1,162,051 

214,528 

362,182 

274,565 

159.578 

37,827 

982,291 

39,422 

1909    

3,085,824 

24,905,525 

3,943,948 

1,347,478 

261,808 

1,276,956 

373,967 

222.711 

46.371 

1,251,805 

46,385 

1910 

3.249,027 

26,315,607 

3,803,850 

1,493,655 

322,756 

1,514,504 

401,646 

282.315 

53,857 

1,346,211 

43,814 

1911    

2,761,521 

21,923,935 

2,291,049 

910,411 

330,418 

1.610.212 

381,927 

311.382 

66,099 

1,177,023 

37,553 

1912 

2,975.489 

27,438,693 

2,465,986 

967,947 

370,076 

1.764.944 

413.906 

388.669 

191,555 

972,941 

43,158 

1913 

3.323,664 

28,753,444 

2,472,752 

1,303,603 

364,578 

1.859.553 

467,945 

351.846 

317,084 

879,461 

42,747 

1914 

3,084,149 

20,258,393 

1,427,962 

780,984 

264,127 

1,425,168 

362,572 

521,638 

443,959 

666,083 

24,517 

1915 

3.071.81! 

25,622,862 

1,391,446 

629,807 

256.973 

1,686,998 

389,411 

684,658 

526,097 

670,938 

20.039 

1916 

4.298,417 

31,279,695 

2,521,309 

1.242,332 

382,175 

2,320,400 

502 ,8  f 2 

1.803  268 

802,526 

1,053,5^3 

47,127 

1917 

4,892.589 

27,912,025 

.    3,349,761 

1,304,230 

411,326 

2,289,833 

677,579 

3.694.302 

863,071 

1.112,449 

39.589 

1918 

4.352.172 

26,723,645 

1    3,320,006 

1,234,256 

427,106 

2,285,610 

597,072 

5,365,243 

818,785 

989,447 

22.048 

COKE  OUTPUT  OF  NEW 

YORK,  INDIANA  AND 

WASHINGTON— NET  TONS. 

Year 

N.  Y. 

Ind 

Wash. 

Year 

N.  ^. 

Ind. 

Wash. 

Year 

N.    Y. 

Ind. 

Wash. 

1910 

652,459 
686,172 
794,618 

59.337 
40.180 
49.260 

1913 
1914 
1915. 

758.486 
457.370 
684.461 

2,727,025 
2.276.652 

76,221 
84,923 

1916 
1917 
1918.. 

775,014 

993,184 

1,069,587 

3,489.660 
3.540.718 
3.898.215 

534.653 

1911 

497,533 

1912. 

2,6 16,339 

2.768.099 

136.552 

123,788 

Of  the  1918  coke  production  total  of  50,478,372  tons,  30,480,792  tons  weie  beehive. 


Petroleum  Production  in '  United  States. 
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PETROLEUM  PRODUCTION  EN  UNITED  STATES. 

(By  United  States  Geological  Survey.     42-gal.  bbls.) 


Year. 

United 

Total 

Year. 

United 

Total 

,  Year. 

United 

Total 

States. 

Value. 

States. 

Value. 

States. 

Value. 

Barrels. 

Dollais. 

Bariels. 

Dollais. 

Barrels. 

Dollars. 

1859 

2,000 

32,000 

1879 

19.914.146 

17.210,708 

1899 

57,070,850 

64,603,904 

1860 

500,000 

4,800,000 

18S0 

26,286,123 

24,600,638 

1900 

63,620,529 

75,989,313 

1861 

2.113,609 

1,035.668 

1881 

27,661,238 

25,44,S,339 

1901 

69.389,194 

66,417,335 

1862 

3,056,690 

3.209.525 

1882 

30,349,897 

23,631,165 

1902 

88,766,916 

71,178,910 

1863 

2,611,309 

8,225,663 

1883 

23,449,633 

25,790,252 

1903 

100,461,337 

94,694,060 

1864 

2,116,109 

20,896,670 

1884 

24,218,438 

20,595,966 

1904 

117,080,960 

101,175,455 

1865.      .. 

2,497,700 

16,459,853 

1885    

21,858,785 

19,198,243 

1905 

134,717,580 

84,157,399 

1866 

3,597,700 

13,455,398 

1886 

28,064,841 

19,996.313 

1906 

126,493,936 

92,444,735 

1867 

3,347,300 

8,066,993 

1887 

28,283,483 

18,877,094 

1907 

166,095,336 

120,106,749 

1868 

3,646,117 

13,217,174 

1888 

27,612,025 

17,947,620 

1908 

178,527,355 

129,079,184 

1869 

4,215.000 

23,730.450 

1889 

35,163.513 

26,963,340 

1909 

183,170.874 

128,328,487 

1870 

5,260,745 

20,503.754 

1890 

45,823,572 

35,365,105 

1910 

209,557,248 

127,899,688 

1871 

5,205,234 

22.591.180 

1S91 

54,292,655 

30,526,553 

1911 

220,449,391 

134,044,752 

1872 

6,293,194 

21.440.503 

1892 

50,514,657 

25,906,463 

1912 

222,935,044 

164,213,247 

1873 

9,893,786 

18,100,464 

1893 

48,431,066 

,28.950.326 

1913 

248,446,230 

237,121,388 

1874 

10,926,945 

12,647,527 

1894? 

49,344.516 

35,522,095 

1914 

265,762,535 

214,125-,215 

1875 

8,787,514 

7,368.133 

1895 

52,892,276 

57,632,296 

1915 

281,104,104 

179,462;890 

1876 

9,132,669 

22.982.822 

1896 

60,960,361 

58,518,709 

1916 

300,767,158 

330,899,068 

1877 

13,350,363 

31,788,566 

1897..,.. 

60,47.5.516 

40,874,072 

1917 

335,315,601 

522.635,213 

1878 

15,396,868 

18,044,520 

1898 ..... 

55,354.233 

44,193,359 

1918 

355,927,716 

703,943,961 

The  1918  production  was,  in  barrels,  by  fields — Appalachian,  25,401,406;  California,  97,531,997;  Lima, 
Ind  ,  3,220,722;  Rocky  Mountain,  12,808,896;  Illinois,  13,366,974. 

The  1917  prbduetiou  (barrels),  chief  States,  was — Oklahoma,  107,507.471;  California,  93.877.549; 
Kansas,  36,536,125;  Texas,  32.413.287;  Illinois.  15.776.860;  Louisiana,  11,392.201;  Wyoming,  8,978,680; 
West  Virginia,  8,379,285;  Ohio,  7,750,540;  Pennsylvania,  7,733,200;  Kentucky,  3,088,160;  New  York,  879,685. 

EXPORTS    OF    DOMESTIC    PETROLEUM.  ^ 


Year  (Fiscal). 

Crude  Oil. 

Gas   Oil  and 
Fuel  Oil. 

Illuminating 
Oil. 

Lubr.,H'vy 
Paraffine 
Oil,  Etc. 

Gasoline. 

All  Other 
Naphthas . 

Residuum. 

Including 

Tar. 

1913 

Gallons. 
195,642,935 
146,477,342 
152,514,129 
163,732,589 
177,748,832 
185,069,674 
163,782,498 

Gallons. 
320,529,925 
475,143,205 
672,931,878 
897,858,733 
1.039,323,708 
1,223.283,641 
902.202.305 

Gallons. 
1.048,894,297 
1,157,283,310 
886,316,740 
823,143,138 
833,969,012 
528,217,669 
722,129,836 

Gallons. 
213,671:499 
196,884,696 
214,429,099 
250,395,439 
271,032,751 
269.673,770 
274,780,451 

Gallons. 
81,698,917 
151,611,537 
156,860,666 
100,148,554 
226,154,560 
260,880,122 
322,882,665 

Gallons. 
101,821,572 
40,840,730 
94,335,128 
194,631,255 
199.563.352 
209.029,477 
145,301,908 

Gallons. 
27,513,568 

1914 

113,370,245 

1915 

1916 

9,952,970 
13,538,335 

1917 

1918 

1919 

536,270 
881,875 
181,121 

Gas  oU  and  fuel  oil  total  does  not  Include  bunker  oil  (barrels)  as  follows:     (1917),  5,923,460;  (1918), 
6,954,448;  (1919),  8,658,652. 

Most  of  the  United  States  exports  of  crude  oil  go  to  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Argentina. 

PETROLEUM    IMPORTS. 


Year 

Crude. 

Benz.,  Gjvso- 

All  Other 

Year 

Crude. 

Benz.,  Gaso- 

All Other 

(Fiscal)  . 

line,  Naph'a. 

Refined. 

(Fiscal). 

line,  Naph'a 

Refined. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

1913 

510,660,641 

None 

3,746,599 

1916 

869,369,363 

7,738 

2,096,002 

1914 

773,052,480 

None 

1,945,007 

1917 

1,034,590,849 

10,804,864 

33,425,222 

1915 

653,707,517 

7,920,504 

557,481 

1918  .. 

1,347.543,144 

11,069,899 

45,114,681 

1919 

1.930,095,105 

11,004,856 

37,851,131 

Practically  all  of  the  imports  of  cuide  petroleum  come  from  Mexico. 

Gasoline  exported  (1917),  226,154,560  gallons;  (1918),  260,880,122  gallons;  (1919),  322,882,665  gallons. 


WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  CRUDE  PETROLEUM  IN  1917  AND  SINCE  1857,  BY  COUNTRIES. 

Country. 

PRODUCTION,    1917 

Total  Production,  1857-1917. 

42-Gal    Bbls 

Metric  Tons. 

%  of  Tot'l 

42-Gal.  Bbls. 

Metric  Tons 

%  of  Tot'l 

United  States 

335,315,601 

69,000,000 

55,292,770 

12,928,955 

8,078,843 

6,856,063 

5,965,447 

2,898,654 

2,681,870 

2,533,417 

l,599r455 

1.144,737 

1,008,750 

995,764 

205,332 

127,743 

50,334 

19,167 

44,708,747 

9,418,509 

8,252,652 

1,778,495 

1,077,179 

952,231 

829,629 

386,487 

373,000 

337,789 

222,456 

166,871 

134,500 

140,000 

27,378 

17,742 

7,000 

2.662 

66   17 

13  62 

10  91 

2.-55 

1   59 

1.35 

1.18 

.57 

.53 

.50 

.32 

.23 

.20 

.20 

.04 

.03 

}        .01 

4,252,644,003 

1,832,583,017 

222,082,472 

175,103,267 

98,162,365 

14,056,063 

148,459,663 

36,065,454 

142,992,465 

21,878,285 

5,347,466 

»     2,974,778 

2,768,686 

15,962,861 

24,112,529 

127,743 

\           947,289 

/             19,167 

397,000 

567.019,201 

242,336,152 

33,166,241 

23,628,200 

13,088,315 

1,952,231 

20,646,663 

-    4,808,727 

19,283,174 

2,917,104 

743,736 

424,564 

369,158 

2,155,974- 

3,215,004 

17,742 

133,919 

2,662 

55,139 

60.78 

Russia i . . . . 

26  19 

Mexico 

3  18 

Dutch  Eaat  Indies 

India 

2  50 
1  40 

Persia 

20 

Gallcia 

2  12 

Japan  and  Formosa 

Roumanla 

52 
2  04 

Peru 

.31 

Trinidad 

08 

Argentina 

.04 

Egypt 

.04 

Germany 

;     •     .23 

Canada 

.35 

Venezuela 

Italy 

- 

Cuba 

.02 

Other  countries 

Total 

506,702,902 

68.833.327 

100.00 

6,996.674.563 

935,963,906 

100.00 

United  States  figures  are  limited  to  quantity  marketed.  Dutch  East  Indies,  1917.  includes  British  Borneo. 
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Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 


iFoi'eiflU  Commerce  o 

f  ti)e  mmwa  ^taUB, 

FiacAi- 

Tot.  Imports 

Fiscal 

Tot    Irai>ort,3 

1-I3CAL 

loo.  impoiDs 

Fiscal 

Tot.  importa 

YEAR. 

and  E.Nports. 

Year. 

a.ud  Expoi  ts. 
Dollars. 

YEAR 

and  Exports 

Year. 

and  Exports. 

" 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1800 

162,224,548 

1870 

828,730.176 

1S87 

1,408,502,979 

1904 

2,451.914.642 

1810 

152,157,970 

187-1 

963,043,862 

1888    

1,419,911,621 

1905 

2,636,074,737 

1820 

144.141,669 

1872 

1,070,772.663 

1889 

1,487.533,027 

1906 

2,970.426,946 

1830 

134,391,691 

1873 

1,164,616.132 

1890    .  .  . 

1,647.139,093 

1907 

3,315,272,503 

1840 

221,927,638 

1874.     .. 

1.153.689,382 

1891 

1,729,397,000 

1908 

3,056.115,138 

18o0.\.. 

316,885,252 

1875.     . 

1.046.448.147 

1892       

1,857,680,610 

1909.  .  .  . 

2,974,931,328 

18.55 

476,718.211 

1876.. 

1,001,125,501 

1893       

1,714,066,110 

1910    .  . 

3,301,932,150 

1860 

687,192,176 

1877      . 

1,053.79S,346 

1 894 

1,547,135,194 

1911. .  . 

3,576,546,304 

1861 

506,864,375 

1878      . 

1,131.917.298 

1 895       .  .  . 

1.539,508,130 

1912..     . 

3,857,587  ,.343 

1862 

380,027,178 

1879      . 

1,156.217.216 

1896       .  . 

1.602,331,612 

1913       . 

4.278,892,383 

1863. 

447.300,262 

1880    .       . 

1.503.593.404 

1897...    . 

1,815,723,968 

1914    .  .     .  . 

4,2.58.504.805 

1864 

475,285,291 

1881 

1,545,041,974 

1898    .  .    . 

1,847,531,984 

1915.  .  . 

4,442,759,085 

1865    

404,774,883 

1882.     .. 

1, 475, 18  ^S,'^  I 

1S99.     ... 

1,924,171.791 

1916. .  . 

0,.53 1,366,390 

1866 

783,671,588 

1883..     . 

1,547,020,316 

1 900 .  .  .    . 

2.244,424,266 

1917      . 

8,949,403.579 

1867 

690,267,237 

1884      . 

1,408.211.302 

1901     .  . 

2.310,937,150 

1918    .  . 

8.949.403,579 

1868 

639,389,339 

1885 

!.319,717'.084 

1902    . 

2,285,040,319 

1919 

10,320,900.839 

1869 

703.024,076 

1886 

1.314.960.906 

1 903 

2.445.S00.916 

VESSELS    ENTERED    AT    UNITED 

STATES    POHTS— BY 

CLASSES. 

Year  (Fiscal) 

Seaports- 

— Saih.vg    - 

SEAPOitTS 

— Steam. 

ALL  PORTS, 

Total  Sailing  &  Steam. 

American. 

Foreign 

American. 

Foi  eign 

Ameiican. 

Foi  eign. 

Total. 

1893   

1894 

1895 

1896   

1897 

1898 

Net  tons. 

1,280,606 

1,258,217 

1.265.923 

1,068,495 

1,129,745 

970,960 

974.  ,552 

923,561 

842,487 

866,439 

656,611 

517,627 

582,717 

630,129 

491,942 

485,748 

513,929 

433,704 

415,932 

565,348 

714,646 

562,441 

661,493 

998,524 

1,143,859 

951,699 

Net  tons. 
2,932,368 
2,476,760 
2,474,392 
2,531,529 
2.715,992 
2.692,312 
2.384.539 
2.322,313 
2,115,501 
2,079,158 
2,075,103 
1,804,047 
1,487,218 
1,547,104 
1,402,980 
1,358,651 
1,124,923 
1,092,399 
1,037,966 
958,663 
1,018,969 
988,146 
943,249 
1,138,654 
979,380 
837,014 

Net  ions. 
2,212,636 
2,390,863 
2,410,728 
2,604,992 
2,481,431 
2,391,515 
2,358,211 
3,050,678 
3,137,077 
3,153,432 
3,224,425 
3,288,259 
3,537,470 
3,392,392 
3,432,281 
3,827,8.56 
3.889,065 
3,780,524 
3,885,851 
4,006,316 
4,.526.655 
4.873.353 
6,168.412 
8,447,363 
9,753,826 
10,304,385 

N-et  tons. 
10,253.180 
10,898.917 
10,574,304 
11,247,9.52 
13,075,471 
15,645,524 
16,246,105 
17,237,045 
18,695,885 
18,282,400 
18,741,553 
18,500,987 
19,185,894 
21,831,845 
23,920,559 
24,771,440 
24.715,213 
25,610,167 
27,117,374 
29,128,759 
31,712,566 
33,628.349 
27.258,816 
27,159  638 
24.643.903 
19.007,436 

Net  Ions 

4,358,686 

4,654,679 

4,472,830 

5,190,320 

5,525,328 

5,240,046 

5,340,660 

6,135,652 

6,381.305 

6.961,200 

6,906.582 

6,679,173 

7,080,624 

7,612,690 

8,115,656 

8,473,227 

8,771,464 

8,888,459 

9,692,770 

11,257,098 

13,072,567 

13,730  075 

13,275,454 

17,927,674 

18,724,710 

19,283,530 

Net  tons. 
15,223.130 
13,334,984 
14,822,085 
15.792,864 
18,234,922 
20,339,353 
20.770.156 
22.027.353 
23,386,716 
23,693,232 
24,187,081 
23.273,237 
23,902,593 
26,542,755 
28,506,600 
30,065,968 
30,286,674 
31,347,347 
32,982,219 
34,900,973 
37,566,606 
39,658,502 
33,435,012 
33,622,223 
31,747,466 
26,172,507 

Net  tons. 

19.581,816 
19,989,063 
19,294,915 
20,989,184 
23,760,250 
25,579,399 

1899   

1900 

26,110,816 
28,163,005 
29,768,021 

1901 

1902 

30,654,432 

1903 

31,093,663 

1904   

29,952,410 

1905   

1906   

1907   

30,983,217 
34,155,445 
36,022,256 

1908   •. . . 

38,539,195 

1909 

39,058,138 

1910 

40,235,806 

1911 

42,674,989 

1912 

1913 

46,158,071 
50,639,173 

1914 

53,388,577 

1915 

46,710,466 

1916   

51,549,897 

1917 

1918 

50,472,176 
45,456,037 

VESSELS    CLEARED    FROM    UXITED    STATES    PORTS— BY    CLASSES. 
The  "net  ton"  equals  100  cubic  feet  of  cari.ving  capacity,  exclusive  of  cabins,  machinery,  etc. 


Year  (Fiscal). 


1893.. 
1894.. 
1895. . 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904. . 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918. 


Seaports — sailing. 


American. 


Net  tons. 

1,270,962 

1,326,434 

1,205,714 

1,126,958 

1,139,285 

918,252 

1,008,363 

958,489 

■    908,369 

813.131 

632,732 

518,007 

618,417 

667,237 

475,713 

637,776 

487,230 

428,831 

444,227 

591,606 

768,455 

558,478 

838,994 

1,146,028 

1,204,933 

1,081,808 


Foreign. 


Net  tons. 
2,908,809 
2.554,733 
2,479,509 
2,507,038 
2,557,985 
2,867,154 
2,341,898 
2,340,202 
2,128,691 
2,110,931 
2,027,931 
1,802,426 
1,541,164 
1,602,293 
1,426.919 
1,318,012 
1,160,642 
1,147,599 
1,091,829 

996,156 
1,055.640 
1,015,943 

909,945 
1,164,129 
1.033,635 

843,447 


Seaports — stea.m 


American 


Net  tons. 
2,206,169 
2,420,214 
2,409,944 
2,614.111 
2,498,164 
2,312.762 
2,454,886 
3,047,625 
3,111,400 
3,142,384 
3,298,206 
3,317,234 
3,640,924 
3,255,969 
3,321,782 
3,750,519 
3,727,978 
3,767,229 
3,983,121 
4,201,917 
4,520,697 
4,626,729 
6,271,468 
8,616,829 
10,133,933 
10,197,977 


Foreign 


Ntt  Ions 
10,379,.541 
11,004,9.52 
10.928,478 
11, .570.683 
13.082.971 
15.793,570 
16,372,330 
17,271,342 
18,740,908 
18,175,658 
18,864,295 
18,553,716 
19,219,315 
21,444,351 
23,274,694 
24,692,020 
24,228,206 
25,166,295 
26,779,436 
28,916,339 
31,221,160 
33,542,062 
27,437,454 
28,017,606 
25,721,304 
19,745,292 


ALL  PORTS,  TOTAL  SAILING  &  STEAM. 


American 


A'cl  tons. 

4,403.302 

4,739,918 

4,504,227 

5,329.599 

5.018,142 

5,111,447 

5,471,752 

6,208,918 

6,417,347 

6.821,555 

6,975,227 

6,641,374 

7,203,008 

7,580,533 

8,092,557 

8,435,207 

8,491,725 

8.808,603 

9,753,463 

11,703,467 

13,945,801 

13,740,628 

13,418,282 

17,902,068 

19,145,754 

19,206,233 


Foreign. 


Net  tons. 
i5,357,.384 
15,531,772 
15,246,319 
16,084,986 
18,091,053 
20,636,785 
20,794,224 
22,072,223 
23,402,546 
23,622,527 
24.340.941 
23,374,201 
23,954,533 
26,203,921 
27,897,500 
29,846,489 
29,704,756 
30,897,2.55 
32,683,684 
34,713,445 
37,206,158 
39,442,781 
33,466,806 
34,520,940 
32,931,316 
26,807,749 


Total. 


1919  (entered)  Amer.,  19.694,012;  for.,  25,259,605;  (cleared)  Amer  ,  21,326,734;  for,  26,595,996. 


Net  tons. 

19,760,746 

20,271,690 

19,750,546 

21,414,585 

23,709,195 

25,748,232 

26,265,976 

28,281,141 

29,819,893 

30,444,082 

31,316.168 

30,015,575 

31,157,541 

33,784,454 

35,990,057 

38,281,696 

38,196,481 

39,705,858 

42,437,147 

46,416,912 

51,151,959 

53,183,409 

46,885,088 

52,423,008 

52,077,070 

46,013,982 
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VESSELS    ENTERED    AT    U.    S.    SEAPORTS    FROM    CHIEF    COUNTRIES. 


Year  (Fiscal.) 

Belgium. 

France. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Nether- 
lands. 

Spain. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Net  tons. 

Net  tons. 

Net  tons. 

Net  tons. 

Net  tons. 

■  Net  tons. 

Net  tans. 

1894 : . . 

518,303 
531,828 
679,320 
661,755 
708,848 
800,537 
783,375 
742,607 
880,867 

1,045.485 
949.054 
86S.383 
961.338 

1,013.356 
910.085 
906.585 
909.739 
904,728 
984,377 

1,024,086 
951,193 
158,428 

583,985 

481,120 

435,777 

489,793 

614,490 

627,255 

642,654 

653,176 

620,282 

505,485 

464.201 

487,814 

614,494 

693,824 

731,333 

797,766 

748,345 

953,294 

1,065,450 

1.240,780 

1.226,154 

1,506,701 

2,600,675 

2,711,222 

1,746,504 

1,892,833 

1,491,531 
1,453,500 
1,567,497 
1.667,106 
'     1,815,167 
1,984,763 
2,334,042 
2,203,375 
2,209,588 
2,206,065 
2,086,459 
2,139,331 
2,480,092 
2,872,069 
2,595,893 
2,715,939 
2,887,602 
2,892,103 
2,886,732 
3,308,794 
3,589,120 
572,519 
9.043 
828 

438,137 

484,284 

511,935 

509,373 

623,242 

743,245 

778,380 

871,834 

814,175 

■      894,930 

946,699 

1,092,716 

1,382,689 

1,245,065 

1,425,880 

1,494,165 

1,481,839 

-   1.307,549 

1.100,122 

1,308,487 

1,326,026 

2,128,469 

3,151,684 

2,298,397 

1,613,235 

1,590,294 

573,284 

507,845 

485,979 

527,711 

651,046 

802,084 

868,657 

794,944 

-801,834 

828,878 

778,624 

732,050 

845,091 

942,695 

911,951 

,     959,659 

989,543 

1,056,481 

1,155,192 

1,324,431 

1,321,014 

1,504,738 

1,268,875 

1,084,867 

441,815 

898,849 

181,045 
127,358 
199,604 
243,572 
279.837 
233,323 
443,420 
343.329 
50,715 
407,940 
436,418 
483,293 
490,636 
566,936 
662,194 
029,682 
727,139 
693,687 
745,016 
762,C33 
691,160 
767,099 
1,125,577 
1,134,367 
712,468 
446,337 

5.547  861 

1895 

5,161.231 

1896 

5,302.373 

1897 

6,525.070 

1898 

7,881.172 

1899 

7,62-1,247 

1900 

7,015,528 

1901 

7,911,055 

1902 

7,103,158 

1903 

1904 

7,"17,547' 
7,Coo,136 

1905 

6,671,069 

1906 

7,781,217 

1907 

7,695,519 

1908 

7,815,350 

1909 

7,507,769 

1910 

6,735,739 

1911   

6,862,932 

1912 

6,983,155 

1913 

1914 

7,910,036 
7,697,380 

1915   

8,920,151 

1916. 

8,755,933 

1917.7. 

8,889,369 

1918   

'361,994' 

7,585.014 

1919 

77,986 

8,253,215 

VESSELS  CLEARED   FROM  U.  S.  SEAPORTS  TO 

CHIEF  COUNTRIES. 

Year  (Fiscal). 

Belgium. 

France. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Nether- 
lands. 

Spain. 

United 
Kingdom. 

1893 

Net  tons. 
560.776 
521.761 
464,389 
534,755 
666,127 
875,040 
831,583 
832,434 
796.083 
926,012 
1,005,628 
902,797 
792,162 
918,311 
935,314 
938,581 
957,967 
935,294 
939,698 
1,014,460 
1,173,367 
1,131.734 
161.356 

Net  tons. 

772.777 

927.737 

813,110 

749,120 

864,767 

1,437,702 

929,080 

1,011,322 

1,058,468 

977,606 

944,079 

872.248 

877.547 

1,090.762 

1,239,114 

1,213,792 

1,328,842 

1,233,987 

1.264,638 

1,371,708 

1,628,388 

1,763,808 

2,826,116 

3,636,707 

3,847,685 

2,662,905 

2,737,523 

Net  tons. 
1,518,978 
1,513,010 
1,504,062 
1,670,748 
2,079,382 
2,517,670 
2.460,952 
2,706,337 
2,521,748 
2,397,632 
2,579,030 
2,517,361 
2,585,795 
2,853.750 
3,102.519 
3,318,889 
3,143,898 
3,042,738 
3,073,205 
3,521,582 
3,832,474 
3,902,073 
428,188 

Net  tons. 

319,711 

347,304 

383,525 

353.258 

426,772 

455,635 

486.789 

538.957 

689.113 

703.016 

780,609 

755,131 

1,007,923 

1,279,349 

1,327,009 

1,464,587 

1 ,586,357 

1,749,996 

1,639,683 

1,489,359 

1,537,016 

1,893,915 

2,693,815 

3,679,713 

2,338,641 

1.697,510 

1,531  935 

Net  tons. 

599,294 

590,805 

476,537 

825,062 

1,061,546 

1,211,445 

1,455,756 

1,303,168 

1,280,044 

1,136.150 

1.214.540 

1.049.105 

1.002.084 

1,297,088 

1,208,000 

1,273.351 

1,294,345 

1,284,441 

.1,297,108 

1,411,444 

1,851,027 

1,760,676 

1,075,298 

1,366,143 

1,291,529 

487,621 

1,102,762 

Net  tmis. 
194,901 
200,857 
174,396 
161,407 
159,655 
134,699 
143,914 
212,350 
219,056 
•      232,046 
266,304 
257,439 
259,490 
260,406 
301,957 
316,899 
322,140 
269,325 
289,016 
323,763 
392,713 
422,571 
447,928 
558,641 
552,661 
310,201 
292,666 

Net  tons. 
5.927,712 

1894 

6,222,875 

1895 

6,139,570 

1890   

5,930,292 

1897 

7,163,057 

1898 

7,699,934 

1899 

7,304,929 

1900 

7,047,998 

1901 

8,034,448 

1902 

7,286,604 

1903 

1904 

7,194,464 
7,030,536 

1905 

5,939,024 

1906 

7,187,102 

1907   

7,301,040 

1908 

7,420,007 

1909 

7,076,231 

1910   

6,498.344 

1911    

7,385,826 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

6.953,824 
7,377,419 
7,593,402 
8,152,340 

1916 

8,304,707 

1917  ^ 

828 

8,639,716 

1918.. 

8,442,787 

1919 

ss's.eis 

'9,734 

8,321,666 

COASTWISE  AND  ORIENTAL  TONNAGE  ENTERED  AT  UNITED  STATES  PORTS— NET  TONS. 

Year  (Fiscal). 

-  Pr.  Edw. 
Islands. 

British 
Columbia 

C.  Amer. 
States. 

Mexico. 

British  W. 
Indies. 

Cuba. 

Argen- 
tina. 

Brazil. 

1913 

1*14 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918... 

1919 . 

1,591,492 
1,532,798 
1,405,430 
1,305,227 
1,177,181 
995,417 

2,938.674 
3,124,036 
3,065,879 
3,370,562 
3,300,020 
3,228,009 
2,787,666 

1,986,030 
2,092,512 
1,636.968 
1,758,915 
1,602,151 
1,412,819 
1,104,024 

2,060,928 
2,815,399 
1,896,240 
2,195,591 
2,697,711 
2,835,702 
3,972,976 

809,993 
1,041,583 
902,632 
627,383 
509,714 
290,751 
317.028 

3.237.224 
3.165,943 
2,863,241 
3,220,430 
3,406,387 
3,290,797 
3,220,950 

511,970 
1,028,467 
649,771 
581,009 
562,696 
528,479 
406,231 

1,245,972 
1,312,963 
615,082 
619,858 
560,611 
521,405 
409,. 300 

ENTERED 

AND    CLEARED 

Year 
(Fiscal). 

Colombia. 

British  East 
Indies. 

China,  Includ- 
ing Hongkong. 

Japan. 

BRITISH 
AUSTRALASIA. 

Entered 

Cleared 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered 

Cleared 

Entered 

Cleared 

Entered 

Cleared . 

1913... 

1914.. 

1915 

1916........ 

1917 

1918 

1919 

206,228 
'  183,495 
203,729 
259,629 
299,601 
284,393 
183,453 

310,967 
272,089 
224,9  L7 
183,516 
121,160 
131,833 
206.046 

372,311 
373,708 
264,009 
259,771 
298,783 
378,319 
239,592 

148,774 
120,832 
134,785 
169,321 
187,375 
128,563 
142,606 

439,429 
497,857 
625,330 
413,197 
443,068 
484,414 
279.891 

392,334 
438,460 
387,717 
400,004 
396,811 
292,518 
405,018 

710,752 
778,586 
687,395 
635,943 
611,838 
730,315 
673.119 

561,662 
598,415 
415,141 
391,548 
601,280 
833,269 
969.174 

277,844 
354,695 
366,161 
469,862 
303,011 
366,951 
295.664 

613,221 
594,348 
516,666 
656.941 
^  642.639 
474,202 
395,647 
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United  States  Exports,  by  Grand  Divisions. 


UNITED    STATES    EXPORTS.  BY    qRANP    DIVISIONS. 


Fiscal 
Year. 


1800.... 
1810  ... 
1820  ... 
1830  ... 
1840  ... 
1850.... 
1855  ... 
I860.... 
1881  ... 
1802  ... 
1863.... 
186t...<. 
I860  ... 
1866.... 
1867.... 
1868.... 
1869.... 

1870 

1871.... 
1872.... 
1873.... 
1874.... 
1,875.... 
1876  ... 
1877.... 
1878.... 

1879 

1880  ... 
1881. ... 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889  .... 

1890  .... 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894  .... 

1895 

1896 

1897  .... 

1898  .... 

1899  .... 
1900 

1901  .... 

1902  .... 

1903  .... 

1904 

1905 

1906  . . . . 
1907 

1908  . . . 

1909  ... 

1910  .v.. 

1911  ... 

1912  .... 

1913  .... 

1914 

1915 

1916  .... 

1917 

1918  .... 
1919 


Exports  to — 


Europe. 


§41,348,088 
46,853,851 
48,116,538 
48.175.248 
98.930.684 
113,862,2.53 
200,761.143 
310,272,818 
170,339,184 
157,741,886 
227,456.975 
222,809,420 
201.758,310 
458,310,-344 
354,932,412 
365,392,235 
328,059,182 
420.184.014 
479,738,693 
450.167,843 
539.061,323 
572,511,479 
533,544,921 
538,322,835 
557.244.615 
597.774.959 
594,189,272 
719,433,788 
766,113,798 
600,100,498 
659,867,396 
583.795,462 
599,240,748 
541,373,039 
575,300,326 
549,092.503 
578,902,520 
683,736,397 
704,798,047 
850,623,150 
661,976,910 
700.870.822 
627.927;692 
673,043,753 
813,385.644 
973,806,245 
936,602,093 
,040,167,763 
136,504.605 
008.033.981 
029,256.657 
057,930,131 
.020.972,641 
,200,166,036 
,298,452,380 
283,600,155 
146,755,321 
135,914,551 
308,275,778 
341,732,789 
479,074,761 
486,498,729 
971.434,687 
999,305,097 
324,512,661 
732,174.352 
634,816.841 


No.  America.    So.    America 


527,208.618 

16,066,899 

16,810.597 

18,886,434 

i3, 737,078 

24,722,610 

50,816.532 

53,325,937 

49,915,433 

48,011,793 

73.202,910 

79,554,810 

94,837,990 

67,331,613 

61,890,5.52 

68,289.670 

65,848,784 

68,962,006 

77,348,184 

73,230,648 

81,629,759 

94,942,138 

86,166.454 

79,926.699 

83.058.656 

78,762,184 

67,598,525 

69,437,783 

83,156,899 

85,793,255 

99,428,476 

92,217,190 

76,764.748 

71.980,400 

73,425,948 

79,995,497 

89.550,476 

94,100,410 

96,549,129 

105,566,184 

119,788,889 

119,693,212 

108,575,594 

116,567,496 

124,958,461 

139,627,841 

157.931.707 

187.594,625 

196,534,460 

203,971,080 

215,482,769 

234.909,959 

260.570,235 

308,382,982 

349,840,641 

324,674.719 

309.476,694 

385,520,069 

457,059,179 

516,837,597 

617,413,013 

528,644.962 

477,075,727 

733,024,674 

1,163,758.100 

1.236,359,013 

1,291.932,342 


81,611,738 
1,133,689 
4,587,391 
5,969,517 
9.070,724 
13,455,417 
16,742,100 
14,348.897 
11,776,079 
16,188,019 
19,359,562 
21,606,908 
17,924,295 
21,770,346 
20,652,085 
19,531,311 
21,651.459 
19,599,581 
27.006,890 
29,661.967 
26,747,020 
24,096,950 
22.802.746 
22,577,154 
24,690,478 
23,437,370 
23,190,220 
25,304,846 
27,224,850 
29,.570,659 
31,226,934 
27,734,857 
26,131,991 
30,744,497 
29,579,227 
35,021,017 
38,752,648 
33,708,290 
33,147.614 
32.039.077 
33,212,310 
33,525,935 
36,297,671 
33.768,646 
33.821,701 
35,659,902 
38,945,763 
44,400,195 
38,043.617 
41,137.872 
50.755,027 
56,894.131 
75,159,781 
82.157,174 
83,583.874 
76.561.680 
93.246,820 
108.894,894 
132,310,451 
146,147,993 
124,539,909 
99,323,957 
180,175,374 
259,480,371 
314,558,794 
400,901.601 


Asia. 


$1,177,846 

556.881 

3,289,000 

1.845.224 

2,286.290 

3,051,720 

3,516,185 

11,067,921 

8,335,568 

6,697,723 

7,742,987 

9,772,558 

9,529,596 

11,799.410 

11,449,618 

13.844.105 

16,947,124 

10,972,064 

7,781,138 

13,965,166 

18,727,094 

15,087,695 

13,972,305 

15,528,567 

27,449,945 

28,998,343 

11,752,969 

11,645,703 

12,917,348 

18,393,671 

16,348,742 

16,913,978 

20,739.972 

21,980.999 

19,322,172 

18.929,152 

18,439,626 

19,696,820 

25,553,308 

19,590,350 

16,222,354 

20,872,701 

17,325,057 

25,630,629 

39,274,905 

44,707,791 

48,360,161 

64.913.807 

49.390.712 

63.944.077 

58,359,016 

60,151,347 

128,504,610 

105,451.610 

92,703.664 

101.784,932 

71,792,187 

60,861,813 

85.422.428 

117.461,635 

115,056,620 

113,425,616 

114,470.493 

278,610,881 

380,249,708 

447,429,267 

603,924,548 


Oceania. 


S14.112 

227,560 

8,906 

93,668 

454,814 

208,129 

4.673,429 

5,373,497 

4.075,677 

3,810,725 

4,633,702 

6,444,017 

7,552,117 

7,675,428 

6,229,659 

5,992,691 

7,027,415 

4,334,991 

3,307,841 

3,613,780 

4,677,457 

4,493,916 

4,276,979 

4.771,212 

7,345,929 

8.607,644 

9,900,550 

6,840,698 

9,506.577 

12,460.664 

13.571,721 

13,105,604 

13,605,468 

14,777,407 

13,867,552 

14.746.065 

16.239.403 

16,460,269 

18,631,801 

15,572,767 

11,199,477 

11,914,182 

13,109,231 

17,197,229 

22,652,773 

22,003,022 

29,875,015 

43,391,275 

35,392,401 

34,258,041 

37,468,512 

32,850,681 

33,079,446 

35,141,751 

41,186,193 

46,789,201 

41.389,788 

50,890,087 

66,060,813 

71,936,513 

79,102,845 

83,568,417 

77,764,725 

98.775.828 

109.314.490 

134.891,888 

208.351.493 


Africa 


$1,110,374 

1,407,828 

305,968 

233,601 

707,563 

977.284 

1,934,130 

3,227,760 

2,330,154 

1,900,779 

2,783,989 

2,351,772 

2,412,202 

2,385,304 

2,916,233 

2,732,053 

1.714,213 

3,414,768 

3,203,113 

4,005,140 

3,524,474 

3,037,144 

3,470,782 

4,814,382 

4,271.788 

4,770,729 

4,758,701 

6,084.466 

5,377,878 

6,569,319 

5,052,480 

3,254,441 

4,103,962 

3,280,994 

3,522,716 

3.612;063 

4.248,333 

5.082,140 

6.250,235 

6,778,083 

5,838.487 

5,577.285 

7.074,656 

13,870,760 

16,953,127 

17,515,730 

18,594,424 

19,469,849 

25,542,618 

33,468,605 

38,436,853 

24,230,126 

18,540,603 

19,562,340 

16;51 1,026 

20.340.565 

17,035,434 

18,551.380 

23,607,107 

24,043,424 

29,088,917 

27,901,515 

28,519,751 

43,.591,031 

52,733,064 

54,298,757 

85,157,432 


U.  S.  MERCHANDISE  EXPORTS  TO  CHIEF  COUNTRIES— FISCAL  YEARS. 


COTTNTRIES. 

1919. 

1918. 

Countries. 

1919. 

1918. 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Dollars. 
'    19.441,603 
322,940,837 

93,167,530 

976,696.796 

8.843.882 

22,908,250 
496,174,736 
103,801,757 
101,641  460 

11,390,318 

98,931,638 

78,119,187 

2.147,412,241 

813,723,031 

48,131,130 
119,962.982 

Dollars. 

95,390,695 

4,969,542 

S83.'734,921 

2,573,882 

477,898,774 

6,381,964 

25,216,242 

116,705,346 

67,163,288 

4.122.550 

1.995,863,297 

778,490,022 

43,582,982 

107,077,033 

Cuba ." 

Dollars. 

229,545,706 

138,831,832 
93.294,275 
70,288,581 
82.992,495 
64,272,887 

326,462.269 
41,455.457 

137,034.154 
69,030,876 
55,344,450 

Dollars. 
235,469,608 
109,373,150 

Denmark 

Brazil     

66,270,046 

France ,....* 

Chile     

China 

British  East  Indies 

63  529  124 

Germany 

43,476,623 

Greece' ; 

52,292,943 

Italy ; 

267,641,212 

Netherlands 

Russia  in  Asia        .... 

34.718.541 

Norway 

Australia  and  New  Zea. . 

Philippine  Islands 

British  Africa 

83.960.179 

Russia  In  Europe. 

Spain.-. 

48.425.088 
44.747.874 

Total  exports,  dom .  . . 
For.  merch  exports 

Total  exports 

United"  Kingdom 

Canada 

7.074,011.529 
151,072,728 

5,838.652.057 
81,059,314 

Central  America 

Mexico 

7.225.084,257 

5.919.711.371 

United  States  Imports,  by  Grand  Divisions. 
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UNITED    STATES    IMPORTS,   BY    GRAND    DIVISIONS. 

(By  Grand  Divisions  of  the  World.) 


liu'OKTs  From — 

Year. 

Europe. 

No.  America 

So.  America 

Asia. 

Oceania. 

Africa. 

1800 

S46.857,960 
40,841.420 
64,146.814 
124.954.302 
165,079.384 
216,831,353 
203,682,864 
116,982.504 
148,292,951 
179.731.649 
109,603,619 
266.266,170 
253.670,735 
198.967.488 
244.939,755 
249.540,283 
297,359,849 
365,300,332 
361,521,976 
315,819.123 
287,201.034 
234.331.710 
239.093.260 
217,334.822 
216.027,113 
370,821,782 
340,727,631 
397,581,413 
409,713,125 
370,956,601 
318,733,328 
357.538.465 
390,728,002 
407,051.875 
403,421.058 
.   449,987.266 
459,305,372 
391,628,469 
458.450.093 
295.077.865 
383,645.813 
418.639,121 
430.192.205 
305,933,691 
353,884.534 
440,567,314 
429.620.452 
475.161.941 
547,226.887 
498.697.379 
540.773.092 
633,292.184 
747.291.253 
608,014.147 
654,322.918 
806,270.280 
768,167.760 
819.585.326 
892.866,384 
895.602.868 
614,354.645 
616,252.749 
610.470.670 
411.578,494 
372,953.593 

$32,116,092 
17,548,892 
22,627,639 
24,136,879 
44,781,394 
75,082,583 
68,934,936 
50,927.847 
58.256,053 
90.699.407 
83,912,382 
109,989,347 
88.863,182 
100,002,918 
114,772,964 
126,544,611 
135,979,954 
145,321,478 
156,604,503 
156,527,068 
132,035,363 
118,188,297 
130,190,687 
122,980.267 
112,565.940 
130,077.225 
134.198.166 
156,622,388 
146,897,620 
136,321,361 
117,450,701 
125,431,516 
130,790,843 
139,818,918 
150,865,817 
148.368.706 
163.226.079 
174.054.181 
183.732.712 
166.962.559 
133,915.682 
126,877.126 
105.924.053 
91.376.807 
112.150.911 
130.035.221 
145,158.104 
151.076.524 
189.736,475 
198,778.952 
227.229.145 
235.353.322 
263.576.349 
238.815.898 
253.999.920 
306,767.486 
305.496.793 
334,072.039 
361.943.659 
427.399.354 
473,079.796 
591.895.543 
766.112.537 
918.347.346 
1,052.570,196 

Sll.560,810 

5,531,737 

9,695,639 

10,315,486 

18,288.328 

26,201.603 

22,076,660 

11.635.861 

17,810,728 

17,403,933 

11.248.583 

19.219,340 

26.672,233 

23,806,412 

27,405,349 

31.413.378 

41.200.224 

54,497,477 

61,764.489 

43,608,490 

45,220,249 

47.637.905 

41,521,087 

42,834,123 

46,247,481 

67,008,793 

'  65.289.448 

61.419.192 

60,509.565 

54.042.233 

.52.200.475 

58.521,909 

63.212.870 

61.691.675 

63.600,391 

67,506,833 

72.272.222 

80.138.251 

87.624.446 

66.186,307 

77,626,364 

89,592,318 

87,294,597 

92.594.593 

107.091.214 

139.842.830 

117,677.611 

129.682.651 

147,702,374 

143.509.153" 

161.982.991 

180.095.671 

212.475.427 

181,167,616 

197,548,027 

193,155.344 

213,449,730 

225.468.250 

276.494.777 

286,952.486 

247,770.103 

437,181.464 

615.217,463 

826,193,642 

830,904,001 

3142,969 

384,887 

602.447 

1.401,340 

3.575.574 

3.495,226 

4.434,897 

2.269,881 

2,905.002 

4.146.008 

3,572.343 

7,410.768 

9.996.737 

5.278.531 

6.837.062 

1.423.212 

1,438,565 

5.263,288 

4,458,688 

2,767,349 

4.982,781 

2.838.241 

4.108,001 

3.874.335 

4,043,711 

14,130,604 

7,621.302 

11.335,718 

12.259,856 

24.628,961 

19,470.646 

23,531.402 

23.215,056 

26.472.885 

29.604.059 

28.356.568 

25.621.134 

23.133.062 

25,997,378 

21.457.923 

17.450.926 

24,614,668 

24,400,439 

26,859.230 

26,997.877 

34,611,108 

11.395,195 

14,166,461 

21,043,527 

20,310,998 

25.388.421 

24.769.658 

29.785,393 

25.054,866 

27.062,008 

37.099.795 

30.274.452 

36.464.115 

37.543.441 

42.144,398 

52,522.552 

90,225.991 

65.328.379 

146.205.707 

190,008,129 

S551  4Qfi 

1830 

80,239.176 

9,420.586 

16.647.637 

27,894,198 

35,992,719 

33,264,256 

21,913,043 

22,358,438 

33,082,797 

22,930.809 

32.136.785 

35.795,302 

41.377.712 

41.844.782 

43.596.045 

55,032.487 

56.163,696 

67.246.9TO 

67.520.034 

74,247.631 

65.730.123 

67.825.850 

69.203.408 

59.174,974 

82,126,922 

80,627,308 

81,291.936 

76,736,983 

75,753.960 

65.289.956 

6.5,875.425 

79,764.191 

84.356.398 

92,135.052 

90.006.144 

118.736.668 

150.727.759 

102.207,815 

100,147,107 

112,167,120 

108,828.462 

107.389.405 

92,091.694 

86.587.893 

93.666.774 

110.367.342 

119.785.756 

107,428.323 

120.364.113 

150.795.800 

140,422,876 

160,165,537 

124,998,590 

163.878.724 

196.164.786 

182.623.750 

215.089.316 

217.734.629 

222,677,075 

261.489.563 

391.562.018 

542.212,820 

567.418.257 

568.374.904 

308  797 

1840 

646  869 

1850 

682  151 

1855 

1  849  042 

1860 

3  798  Ts  1 8 

1861..... 

3  256  .i40 

1862 

2  042  503 

1863 

3.290  748 

1864 

4,499  101 

1865 

3  166  431 

1866 

2  617  944 

1867 

2  833  382 

1868 

2  191  747 

1869 

1  514  343 

1870 

9.860.058 

1871 

10,482,629 

1872 

13,792,495 

1873 

12  020,589 

1874 

9.619,184 

1875 

10  219  095 

1876 

7,951.595 

1877 

9.351.512 

1878 

10,645.891 

1879 

7  718  556 

1880 

3.789.420 

1881 

14,200,773 

1882 

16.388.927 

1883 

16.663,765 

1884 

5,994,577 

1885 

4.382.223 

1886 

4.537,419 

1887 

4.608,806 

1888 

4,565,363 

1889 

5,505,275 

1890 

5,084,892 

1891 

5.754.721 

1892.. 

7,720,740 

1893 

8.388.478 

1894 

5.162,771 

1895 

7,164.060 

1896 

11.172,979 

1897 

9.529.713 

1898 

7.193.639 

1899 

10.436.060 

1900 < 

11.218.437 

1901 

8.953,461 

1902 

13,447,615 

1903 

12.581,651 

1904 

9,426,776 

1905 

11,343,622 

1906 -i 

12.628.735 

1907 

21.127.466 

1908 

16.290,675 

1909 

15,108,627 

1910 

17.489,739 

1911 

27,213,020 

1912 

22..585,888 

1913 

26.425,344 

1914 

19,149,476 

1915 

24.953.081 

1916 

64,765,745 

1917 y 

1918 C -. . 

60,013,316 
75,911,957 

1919 

81,065,759 

U.  S.  MERCHANDISE  IMPORTS  FROM   CHIEF  COUNTRIES. 
(Fiscal  year  ending  June  30  ) 


Countries. 

1919. 

1918. 

COUNTRIES. 

1919 

1918. 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Dollars. 

308.700 

647.869 

62,693.315 

944.981 

21,573.527 

30.652.531 

3.219.245 

2,927.434 

30,979,183 

5,820.070 

18.648,788 

157.107.578 

468,954,818 

Dollar.t. 

12,766 

80.053 

75,638.078 

64.094 

30.014,349 

16.396.633 

3,235.020 

15.146.826 

24.565.565 

10.636.354 

18,862.990 

190.082.456 

434.254.567 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Dollais. 

157;693.451 

337,654,142 

166.061.539 

125.283.489 

135.603.542 

105.762.859 

287.376.018 

303.993.041 

99.394.633 

82.490.760 

23.934.571 

Dollars. 
140.659,542 
264,024,006 

France 

Argentina 

195,633,348 

Germany 

Brazil.. 

113,511,954 

Italy 

Chile 

141,075,704 

Netherlands 

China 

116.644.981 

Norway 

British  East  Indies 

Japan   

296.606.132 

Russia  In  Europe 

284,945.439 

Spain 

Australia  and  New  Z. . . . 

Philippine  Islands.  ...... 

Egypt 

Total  imports 

61.308,263 

Sweden  •.    

78,101,412 

Switzerland 

20.907.9.58 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

3,095.876,582 

2.945,655,403 
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United  States  Exports,  by  Classes  of  Materials. 


9NITED    STATES    EXPORTS,  BY    CLASSES    OF    MATERIALS. 


Crude  Mate- 

Foodstuffs in 

Foodstuffs 

•Manufactures 

• 

rials  For  Use 

Crude  Con- 

Partly  or 

For  Further 

Manufactures 

Miscel- 

Fiscal Year. 

in  Manu- 

dit'n, &  Food 

Wliolly  Man- 

Use in  Manu- 

Ready For 

laneous. 

( 

facturing. 

Animals. 

ufactured. 

facturing. 

Consumption. 

1820 

531,246,382 

52,474,822 

§10,085,366 

34,867,379 

•  S2,925,165 

S84,526 

1830  

36,482,266 

2.724,181 

9,556,992 

4,117,606 

5,461,589 

182,244 

1840    

75,488,421 

4,564,532 

15,936,108 

4,841, lOL 

10,584,079 

246,320 

1850     

83,984,707 

7,535,764 

20,017,102 

6,060,900 

17,162,206 

139,494 

1855 

108,476,851 

10,919,803 

33,009,127 

11,304,094 

28,832,786 

208,474 

51860 

216,009,648 

12,166,447 

38,624,949 

12,641,625 

35,811,383 

988,37P 

1861 

57,014,269 

48,795,865 

63,736,172 

8,400,921 

35,503,955 

1,448,434 

1862 

17,814,659 

55,893,100 

70,249,524 

8,126,464 

26,918,451 

641,826 

1803  .    ... 

27,893,453 

45,166,008 

66,047,610 

11,393,244 

33,447,115 

2,056,482 

1864 

28,282,245 

24,519,105 

54,909,077 

9,861,090 

25,344,570 

687,940 

1865 

33,852,720 

13,974, .576 

47,981,472 

10,650,288 

30,120,816 

360.376 

1866,  

227,625,800 

16,819,200 

40,684,464 

12,357,000 

39,231,280 

800,358 

1867 

166,120,000 

20,609,360 

34,058,150 

15,065,010 

43,50,?,080 

429,209 

1868 

132,450,076 

34,578,301 

42,190,718 

17,017,616 

42,935,166 

217,423 

1869 

144,891,886 

25,428,831 

43,679,064 

13,887,562 

47,139,144 

140,210 

1870 

213  439  991 

41  852  630 

--SO-Oig  666 

13  711,708 

56,329,137 

363  341 

1871   

220,995,559 

48,601, OgO 

66,862,589 

13,858,056 

75,551,340 

2,530,284 

1872  

194,458,406 

59,356,-592 

84,3.57,982 

21,087,265 

65,306,501 

3,920,385 

1873 

231,904,077 

69,853,173 

100,857,593 

24,976,6.55 

76,059,102 

1,382,839 

1874 

228,149,7.32 

119,143,282 

114,038,605 

26,026,258 

81,124,581 

9.50,963 

1875 

206,271,795 

79,077,679 

110,292,780 

27,458,054 

74,503,493 

1,680,299 

1876 

202,247,842 

94,181,630 

121,615,589 

31,459,259 

74,4,50,509 

1.027,418 

1877 

200,821,765 

90,036,898 

150,101,362 

31,513,556 

112,673,046 

3,923,597 

1878    

213,128,093 

154,809,695 

170,277,023 

28,685,480 

110,440,970 

3,368,007 

1879  

198,687,747 

188,526,9.59 

174,230,816 

30,169,002 

103,254,499 

3,471,767 

1880 

238,787,934 

256,108,950 

193,352,723 

29,044,159 

92,774,139 

3,878,448 

1881  

278,918,722 

241,641,847 

226,386,821 

32,820,713 

102,458,449 

1,699,395 

1882 

233,294,072 

155,008,497 

178,002,738 

37,V64,800 

124,835,385 

4,934,240 

1883:   

288,841,684 

163,196,443 

186,392,822 

37,996.-198 

122,448,549 

6,347,936 

1884    

239.510,224 

130,395,872 

194,703,245 

37,800,437 

118,172,882 

4,382,192 

1885 

248,611,181 

123,326,867 

201,800,801 

39,437,313 

110,818,865 

2,687,919 

1886  

254 ,409,407 

100,799,692 

162,689,021 

34,037,715 

111,627,312 

2,401,382 

1887   

250,236,436 

125,453,686 

175,784,781 

36,732,490 

112,417,839 

2,397,691 

1888 

271,275,629 

86,368,408 

169,872,314 

40,176,023 

113,892,689 

2,277,041 

1889 

286,235,227 

98,847,455 

174,504,227 

42,712,932 

123,183,883 

4,798,885 

1S90   

304,566,922 

132,073,183 

224,756,580 

46,454,992 

132,527,050 

4,915,101 

1891   

346,848,321 

106,155,721 

226.448,303 

47,961,372 

140,349.741 

4,506,825 

1892 

315,096,548 

262,455,846 

250,438, -545 

50,284,241 

132,792,441 

4,664,390 

1893   

^247,289,240 

153,277,859 

247,075,061 

49.070,703 

129,938,284 

4,379,638 

1894 

276,068,989 

133,196,928 

249,846,142 

67,145,189 

135.659,274 

7,288,415 

1895 

263.982,189 

99,144,413 

219,090,299 

62,253,782 

143,609,893 

6,312,023 

1896 

251,817,571 

128,5.50,669 

219,413,574 

76,219,728 

181,789,157 

5,409,788 

1897 

296,834,858 

181,420,814 

235,051,930 

98,284,243 

212,959,122 

7,456,636 

1898 

286,311,334 

305,108,915 

284,879,827 

101,990,563 

222,537,358 

.   9,463.916 

1899 

277,723,374 

232,903,066 

304,754,736 

117,730,260 

262,656,583 

8,163,203 

1900 

325,244,296 

225,906,246 

319,696,334 

153,275,660 

331,746,496 

14,894,539 

1901 

397,417,247 

245,836,198 

337,1,52,992 

148,350,529 

317,745,673 

13,960,167 

1 902 

373,307,140 

184,786,389 

328,831,350 

132,206,324 

321,946,630 

14,401,028 

1903 

408,442,137 

185,308,064 

323,244,697 

140,666,864 

327,468,629 

7,100,911 

1904   .  .  . 

461,424,464 

135,747,224 

308,836,077 

174,876,659 

348,734,801 

6,559,792 

1905 

472,114,493 

118,185,098 

283,065,098 

209,926,174 

402,049,798 

6,403,980 

1906   .... 

500,536,700 

177,216,467 

347,385,463 

226,210,513 

459,812,655 

6,791,584 

1907 

593,145,135 

167,348,227 

345,706,609 

259,442,028 

480,681,423 

7,394,612 

190S  . . 

556,681,462 

189,051.824 

331,961,663 

261,105,883  ■ 

489,469,958 

6,515,567 

1909 

520,907,436 

135,693,409 

302, .555,341 

231,144,267 

440,271,747 

7,783.393 

1910  

565,934,957 

109,828,320 

2.50,2.59,654 

267,765,916 

499,215,329 

8,079,822 

1911 

7)3,018,206 

103,401, .553 

282,016,883 

309,161,989 

598,367,852 

7,592,542 

1912 

723,008,839 

99,899,270 

318,838,493 

348,149,524 

672,268,163 

8,155,5.39 

1913 

731,758,513 

181,907,266 

321,204,373 

408,806,949 

776,297,360 

8,531,897 

1914 

792,716,109 

137,495,121 

293,218,336 

374,224,210 

724,908,000 

7,122,249 

1915 

510,455,540 

,506,993,179 

454,575,404 

355,862,329 

807,465,511 

80,826,502 

1916...: 

535,9.52,043 
731,990,339 
897,324,082 

380,638,102 
531,866.009 
374,978,216 

599,0.59,151 

737,795,334 

1153,702,460 

657,923,305 
1191,262,523 
1201,438,423 

1,998,298,249 
2,942,577,415 
2,185,420,221 

100,306,729 

1917 

.  91,672,430 

1918 

25,787,655 

1919 

1215,960,910 

719,715,991 

1785,179„560 

952,775,871 

2,384,801,297 

15,577,897 

U.    S.    EXPORTS    OF    FOREIGN    MERCHANDISE— CHIEF    ITEMS. 


Article. 


Art  works,  foreign 

Breadstuff s,  macaioni. . . 

Rice,  cleaned 

Wheat 

Chemicals:     Gums 

Soda  nitrate ...  .^  ... . 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Fibres,  unmanufactured . 
Fibres,  manufactured .  .  . 

Fish 

Fruits     


1918. 
Value 


8271,651 
1,829,540 
4,291,296 
2,339,224 
484,103 
5,533,163 
1,831,306 
7,023,872 
6,358,848 
2,804,422 
1,442,736 
3,767,281 


1919, 
Value. 


820.333,444 
1,091,976 

16,156,290 
1,145,464 
1,134,187 
3,937,753 
5,683,447 

13,910,964 
6,511,079 
4,105,564 
1,313.227 
4,992,758 


ARTICLE. 


Hides  and  skins 

India  rubber 

Matches 

Meat  and  dairy  products . 
Oils,  vegetable  and  mineral 

Silk,  raw    .  .  .' 

Spices 

Tea..    . 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Vegetables 

Wood,and  manufactures  of 
Other,  and  total 


1918, 
Value. 


32,750,667 
4,274,543 
222,867 
1,336,655 
1,160,680 
3,993,239 
1,028,083 
1,419,571 
2,662,788 
6,970,656 
690,901 

81.059,314 


1919, 
Value. 


83,188,034 

1,394,824 

1,462,209 

4,035,451 

3,514,804 

2,046,250 

2,393,321 

5,293,554 

10,767,706 

16,147,181 

2,169,418 

151,072,728 
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UNITED    STATES    IMPORTS,    BY    CLASSES    OF    MATERIALS. 

(Includes  both  free  and  dutiable,  all  classes.) 


CniUe  Mate- 

Foodstuffs in 

Foodstuffs 

Manufactures 

- 

rials  For  Use 

Crude  Con- 

Partlj>  or 

For  Fiirther 

Manufactures 

Miscel- 

FISCAL Year. 

in  Manu- 

dlt'n, &  Food 

Wholly  Man- 

Use in  Manu- 

Ready  For 

laneous. 

facturing. 

Animals. 

ufactured. 

faeturinR. 

Consumption 

1821 

»1.983,706 

56,081,641 

$10,820,814 

$4,079,004 

$30,998,900 

$550,709 

1830 .   . 

4,214,825 

7,382,274^ 

9,653,971 

5,152,486 

35,734,837 

582,563 

1840 

11,510,245 

15,273,321 

15,188,845 

11,3.59,196 

44,300,005 

630,094 

1850 

11,711,266 

18,011,659 

21,465,776 

26.103.152 

95.312,499 

845,174 

1860  .    .   ;  . 

39,691,797 

45,743,820 

59,837,674 

34,899,303 

172,128,991 

1,314,528 

1861  .   .    .    . 

29,259,172 

40,177,490 

53,742,740 

32,013,807 

132,272,902 

1,244,425 

1862 

31,928,211 

32,495,120 

34,566,127 

23,773,033 

65,097,925 

895,601 

1863        .   . 

46,958,837 

30,454,091 

35,167,621 

35,148,512 

95,009,108 

596,986 

1864 

38,746,439 

44,258,401 

51,5.57,9.54 

52,280,953 

128,449,577 

1,163,899 

1865  . 

28,777,0.'?8 

35,137,244 

48,030,634 

29,902,303 

90,138,098 

700,213 

1806        ...  . 

46,114,499 

60,009,119 

72,481,508 

55,840,774 

198,128,401- 

■   1,577,765 

1867  . 

41,684,616 

50,697,276 

05,387,460 

55,665,8.53 

180,516,320 

1,809,505 

1868 

39,366,270 

51,719,723 

77,878,959 

63,435,379 

133,432,080 

1,604,02:) 

1869  . 

47,663,754 

52,924,832 

95,073,003 

02,0.50,909 

156,555,462 

2,638,419 

1870. 

55,615,202 

54,081,091 

96,081,635 

55,569,071 

173,014,888 

996,521 

1871 

66,799,655 

63,618,372 

103,225,752 

72,228,200 

203,483,271 

10,868,428 

1872  ., . 

91,715,359 

76,745,348 

121,746,757 

87,600,647 

237,928,510 

10,852,450 

3  873   . 

94,293,376 

83,364,065 

122,063,864 

96,641,675 

232,108,020 

13,666,210 

1874 

73,366,563 

94,264,481 

119,013,137 

71,913,498 

192,431,867 

15,S11,7&C> 

1875 

78,891,769 

90,018,885 

113,145,852 

63,411,606 

177,891,440 

9,045,884 

1870 

66,370,245 

94,180,516 

91,927,329 

51,087,445 

145,691,808 

11,477,847 

1877 

69,592,668 

86,134,465 

114,579,052 

48,531,632 

125,054,539 

6,830,770 

1878 

72,485,326 

84,399,969 

102,034,859 

40,500,081 

124,785,193 

6,845,504 

1879 

73,328,788 

82,283,989 

102,059,926 

49,092,449 

130,145,818 

7,666,805 

1880   . 

13'1,861,617 

100,297,040 

118,125,216 

110,779,510 

196,587,405 

10,303,9.52 

1881   . 

114,244,631 

102,480,852 
104,947,672 

123,380,388 

87,790,890 

203,725,925 

11,035,942 

1882 

131,3.56,113 

139,438,506 

98,623,766 

238,716,691 

11,556.820 

1883 

133,612,450 

93,091,358 

142,127,926 

98,755,423 

242,945,502 

12,048,195 

1884.... 

119,150.641 

103,010,830 

130,778,286 

94,698,249 

207,771,072 

12,288,615 

1885  .  . 

106,774.553 

93,345,583 

102,937,933 

78,254,077 

182,.543,076 

13,671,507 

1886 

128,434,759 

91,588,644 

112,771,436 

91,539,244 

194  ,.791,568 

16,310,485 

1887.... 

143.361.050 

100,362,234 

111,714,382 

120,079,754 

202,800,073 

8,002,275 

1888.... 

155,057,432 

116,087,107 

111,048,075 

121,605,094 

211,218,652 

8,940,7.54 

1889.. 

163,548.106 

123,130,984 

122,254,266 

115,079,918 

212,482,518 

8,635,800 

1890 

170.637.250 

128,480,142 

133,332,031 

116,924,080 

230,685,-581 

9,251,325 

1891  . 

184,175,197 

150,639,399 

147,721,884 

136,440,309 

217,577,775 

8,355,832 

1892 

188,317,595 

175,558,801 

139,794,773 

112,729,303 

204,543,857 

6,458,073 

1?93 

209.277.112 

131,003,908 

153,739,181 

135,008,418 

228,764,806 

7,347,377 

1894          .  . 

130,086,011 

133,309,989 

155,348,824 

82,894,732 

148,798,021 

4,557,045 

1895 

180,939,902 

141,377,238 

107,020,180 

96,480,622 

199,543,108 

6,596,915 

1896 

197.046.852 

130,002,310 

118,805,703 

101,070,937 

220,039,759' 

5,559,113 

1897  . 

196,159,371 

128,379,785 

129,244,951 

88,490,406 

217,843,918 

4,011,981 

1898 

189,322,244 

103,984,008 

80,091,010 

79,288,417 

153.025,210 

4,338,105 

1899 

208.565.091 

98,933,256 

123,448,135 

91,953,914 

169,516,630 

4,730,803 

1900 

270,241,152 

97,916,293 

133,027,374 

134,222,045 

203,126,341 

5,407,979 

1901 

248.006.751 

110,385,208 

125,.540,e54 

127,576,924 

205,505,580 

6,157,048 

1902 

303,001.868 

120,280,302 

95,350,250 

147,65.6,292 

231,420,820 

5,611,410 

1903 

330,491,084 

119,202,674 

116,620,023 

195,750,847 

257,757,184 

5,896,825 

190!: 

320.794,431 

132.223,805 

118,222,802 

160,233,890 

252,857,873 

6,754,020 

1905 

389.100.658 

146,130,903 

145,355,839 

177,827,960 

252,372,650 

6,665,001 

1900  . 

414,087,999 

134.315,448 

140,358,114 

220,298,751 

307,801,154 

9,100.980 

1907  . 

477,027,174 

149,747,693 

158,056,203 

274,096,464 

364,192,884 

10,700,947 

190=?  .         .> 

363.'182.258 

145,577.427 

147,008,870 

196,248,409 

33il,617,926 

10,406,902 

1909 

451,359,2.59 

164.110,674 

165,700,920 

222,101,622 
285,1'38,373 

299,100,235 

9,541,514 

1910 

566.270,770 

144,776,630 

181,560,572 

367,723,367 

11,471,712 

1911         

511.352,140 

181.194.863 

172,006,501 

287,785,652 

361,422,180 

13,454,769 

1912         

555,986,041 

230,358,230 

196,100,608 

293,739,134 

360,018,963 

17,061,958 

1913. 

635,210,201 

211,746,500 

194,243,220 

349,401,928 

408,178,704 

14,227,681 

1914.  .      ... 

632,865,860 

247,947,621 

227,644,329 

319,275,488 

449,318,214 

16,874,145 

1915.   .     .  ... 

575,357,144 

223,929,564 

285,725,091  . 

237.176,522 

335,876,628 

16,104,791 

1916        

948.825,500 

251,886,746 

310,938,181 

356,857,137 

311,870,962 

17,504,984 

1917        

1109,704.565 

335,.'')73,042 

343,435,475 

477,730,509 

377,256,553 

15,655,041 

1918  .      

1230,252,430 

372,081,751 

380,227,084 

540,742.182 

402,670,415 

19,081.541 

1919 

1250,715,064 

376,228,130 

456,241,348 

605,826,278 

393,194,577 

13,671,185 

Merchandise  imports  free  of  duty,  which  are  included  in  the  above  table,  were  valued  as  follows — 
(1821).  §2,017,423;  (1830),  S4,590,28l;  (1840),  848,313,391:  (1850),  518,081,590;  (1855),  $36,430,524; 
(1860),  ,373,741,479;  (1870),  320,140,786;  (1880),  $208,301,863;  (1890),  $265,668,629;  (1900).  $307,236,860; 
(1910),  3755,311,298;  (1916),  Sl,492,647,350;  (1917),  $1,848,840,520;  (1918),  $2,118,599,372;  (1919), 
$2,230,222,338. 

Of  the  merchandise  imports  free  of  duty,  crude  materials  for  use  lu  manufacturing  were  valued  as 
follows— (1821),  Sl,424,755;^(1830),  33,309,771;  (1840),  $9,698,751:  (1850),  $407,141;  (1855),  $2,163,411; 
(1860),  $16,429,453:  (1870),  $13,432,645;  (1880),  $88,232,538:  (1890),  3107,346,613;  (1900),  8210,391,745; 
(1910),  3436,257,101;  (1910),  3851,888,721;  (1917),  $1,009,093,390;  (1918),  $1,099,244,156;  (1919),  $1,108,- 
oDO,24,l. 

Of  the  merchandise  imports  free  of  duty,  foodstuffs  in  crude  condition   and  food  animaAs   were  valued 


as  follows— (1840),   315,213,743;    (lS50),   .$1 5,803,449;    (1855),   328,503,915;    (1860),   342,126,415;   (1870), 
i,669;    (1880),   385,524,106;    (1890),   3106,515,414;    (1900),   368,722,439;    (1910),   $113,681,442;    (1916). 


S198,( 


$217,203,290;  (1917),  $268,597,470;  (1918),  3312,681,329;  (1919),  3319,887,378. 

Of  the  merchandise  imports  free  of  duty,  manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing  were  valued 
as  follows— (1821),  3487,697;  (1830),  31,210,985;  (1840),  34,962,487;  (1850),  $704,223;  (1855),  $1,201,318; 
(1800),  $0,432,914:  (1870),  $2,518,320;  (1880),.  $15,404,865:  (1S90),  $19,274,580;  (1900),  $45,577,831; 
(1910),  3123,295,107;  (1916),  $255,017,750;  (1917).  3361,886,136;  (1918),  $435,403,772;  (1919).  $488,681,928. 
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United  States  Exports '  by  Sea  and  Land. 


UNITED    STATES    EXPORTS    BY    SEA    AND    LAND. 


By  Sea. 

By  Land 

Fiscal, 

Pet.  In 
Americ'n 
Vessels 

Total  by  Land 

Year. 

In  American 

Vessels. 

In  Foreign 
Vessels. 

Total. 

Vehicles. 

and  Sea. 

1855i. . 

.'}203,250,5G2 

§71,906,284 

5275.156,846 

73  8 

§275,156,846 

1860  . 

.  279,082.902 

121,039,394 

400,122,296 

70  0 

400,122,296 

18^1  ... 

179,972,733 

69,372.180 

249,344,913 

72.1 

'  249,344,913 

1862  .. 

125,421.318 

104,517,667 

229,938,985 

54  6 

229,938,985 

1863  .  . 

132,127,891 

199.880,691 

332,008.582 

39  8 

332,008,582 

1864.... 

102,849,409 

237,442,730 

340.292.139 

30  2 

340,292,139 

1865 

93,017,756 

262,839,588 

355.857,344 

26  1 

355,857,344 

1866 

213,671,466 

351,754,928 

565,426.394 

37  8 

,   , 

565,426,394 

1867 

180,625,368 

280,708,368 

461,333.736 

39  2 

461,333,736 

1868 

,  175,016,348 

301,886,491 

476,902,839 

36  7 

, 

476,902,839 

1869 

153,154,748 

285,979,781 

439,134,529 

34  9 

439,134,529 

1870 

199,732,324 

329,786,978 

529,519.302 

37  7 

529,519,302 

1871 

190,378,462 

392,801,932 

583.180,394 

32  7 

37,798,156 

590,973,550 

1872 

168,044,799 

393,929,579 

561,974,378 

30  0 

10,015,089 

571,989,467 

1873 

171,566,758 

494,915,886 

666,482,644 

25.7 

10,799.430 

677,282,074 

1874 ■. 

174,424,216 

533,885,971 

708,310,187 

24  6 

8.509,205 

716,819,392 

1875 

156,385,066 

501,838,949 

658.224.015 

23  8 

7,304.370 

665,528,391 

1876  .   . 

167,686,467 

492,215,487 

659.901,954 

25  4 

6,324,487 

666,226,441 

1877 

164,826,214 

530,354,703 

695.180,917 

23  7 

6,767,170 

701,948,087 

1878 

166,551,624 

569,583,564 

736,135,188 

22.7 

7,511,365 

743,646,553 

1879.... 

1.28,425,339 

600,769,633 

729.194,972 

17.6 

7,439,862 

736,634,834 

1880 

109,029,209 

720,770,521 

829,799,730 

13.1 

5,838,928 

835,638,658 

1881 

116,955,324 

777,162,714 

894,118,038 

13  1 

8,259,308 

902,377,346 

1882 

96,962,919 

641,460,967 

738,423,886  • 

13  1 

12,118,371 

750,542,257 

1883 

104,418,210 

694,331,348 

798,749,558 

13  1 

25,089,844 

823,839,402 

1884 

98,652,828 

615,287,007 

713.939.835 

13.8 

26.573,774 

740,513,609 

1885 

82,001,691 

636,004,765 

718.006.456 

11  4 

24,183,299 

742,189,755 

1886 

78,406,686 

581,973,477 

660.380.163 

11.9 

19,144,657 

679,524,830 

1887 

72,991,253 
67,332,175 

621,802,292 
606,474,964 

694.793,545 
673,807.139 

10  5 
10.0 

21,389,686 
22,147,368 

716,183,211 

1888....  . 

695,954,507 

1889 

83,022,198 

630,942,660 

713.964.858 

11.6 

28,436,517 

742,401,375 

1890 

77,502,138 

747,376,644 

824.878.782 

9.4 

32,949,902 

857,828,684 

1891 

78,968,047 

773,569,324 

852,557.371 

9.3 

31,923,439 

884,480,810 

1892 

81,033,844 

916,023,675 

997.057.519 

8.1 

33,220,629 

1,030,278,148 

1893 

70,670,073 

733.132,174 

803,802.247 

8  8 

43,862,947 

847.665,194 

1894 

73,707,023 

769,212,122 

842.919.145 

8.7 

49,221,427 

892,140,572 

1895 

62,277,581 
70,392,813 

695,357,830 
751,083,000 

757.635.411 
821,475.813 

8  2 
8  5 

49,902,754 
61.131,125 

807,538,165 

1896 

882,606,938 

1897 

79,941,823 

905,969,428 

985.911.251 

8.1 

65,082,305 

,.  1,050.993.556 

1898 

67.792,150 

1,090,406,476 

1,158.198  626 

6  9 

73.283.704 

1,231.482.330 

1899 

78,562,088 

1,064,590,307 

1.143.152  395 

6  9 

83.870,907 

1,227,023,302 

1900 

90,779,252 

1,193,220,689 

1.283.999,941 

7.1 

110,483,141 

1,394,483,082 

1901 

84,343,122 
83,631,985 

1,291,520,938 
1,174,263,079 

1.375,864,060 
1,257,895.064 

6  1 
6.6 

111,900,931 
123,824,337 

1.487.764,991 

1902 

1,381,719,401 

1903 

91,028,200 

1,190,262,178 

1,281.290,378 

7.1 

138,851.301 

1,420.141.679 

1904 

97,482,054 

1,210,608,328 

1,308,090.382 

7.5 

152,736,889 

1.460.827.271 

1905 

129,958,375 
153,859,076 
141,780,310 
120,593,589 

1,225,063,232 
1,396,270,084 
1,520,598,231 
1,549,628,630 

1,355,021,607 
1,550,129.160 
1,062,378„541 
1,670,222,219 

9.6 
9  9 
8  5 

7  2 

163,540,059 
193,735,340 
218,472,537 
190,551,127 

1.518.561.666 

1906 

1.743,864,500 

1907 

1,880,851,078 

1908 

1,860,773.346 

1909 

108,129,142 

1,372,692,807 

1.480,821,949 

7  3 

182,189,155 

1,663,011.104 

1910 '. 

113,736,171 

1,402,524.390 

1,516,260,561 

7  5 

228,724,159 

1,744.984.720 

1911 

133,565,552 

1,640,925,993 

1,774,491,485 

7  5 

2741828,7 1.4 

2,049,320,199 

1912 

155,601,885 

1,728,790,688 

1,880,392,573 

8.1 

323,929,836 

2,204,322,409 

1913 

187,938,254 

1,887,460.562 

2,075,398,816 

9  1 

390,485,334 

2,465,884,150 

1914 

169,436,090 

1,878,323,769 

2,047,759,859 

8  3 

316,819,289 

2,364,579,148 

1915 

290,597,071 

499,035,673 

,  794,604,353 

2,175,758.992 
3,327,030,418 
4,637.151,133 

2,466,356,063 
3.826.066,091 
5.431,755,486 

11  8 

13  0 

14  6 

302,233,277 

507.416,794 

-795.408,564 

2,768,589,340 

1910 

4,333,482.885 

1917 

6,227,164,050 

1918 

961,698,.576 
1,583,519,235 

4.131.830.591 
4,625.529.355 

5,101.891,343 
6,209,048,590 

23.4 
34.2 

745,122,890 
864,962,939 

5,838,652,057 

1919 

7,074,011.529 

EXPORTS    OF    LEATHER    FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Kind  of  Leather. 


Soleleather {  P^^e'^       • 

Upper  leather:    Call  and  kip |  ^^^l^  ^^^^ 

GoatandMd {  taVue® '^^* 

Grain  and  split . .    . . 


Other 

Patent  leather .... 

Belting  leather 

Carriage,  automobile,  and  upholstery 

Glove  leather 

All  other  leather 


J  square  teet 
\  value . . 


1918. 


July- 
September. 


10.701,322 

S5.766.409 

2.438.524 

Sl.339,861 

4,540.922 

81,803,064 

1,464,758 

8356,294 

2,292,381 

1,140,309 

462,303 

29,924 

754,609 

1,054,743 


October- 
December. 


6,413,473 

83.383,296 

4,688.243 

S2t656.588 

8.546.170 

53,513,985 

2,705,419 

3801,724 

2,023.647 

1.150,603 

567,940 

53,111 

553,848 

784,730 


1919 


January- 
March. 


13,341,0.58 

§8,647,668 

7.565,676 

84,355,900 

14,841,592 

§6.969,389 

3,545,366 

§1,080,761 

4,730,931 

2,416,645 

975,466 

101,708 

377.376 

2.182,733 


April- 
June. 


52.505.596 

$19,228,704 

16,443,141 

§8,842,307 

30,657.651 

§14,746.237 

22.260.697 

§4,319.881 

8,618,128 

3,629,482 

1.224,801 

116.508 

397.704 

5,270,068 


Mississippi  River  Commerce. 
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u.  s 

. IMPORTS 

BY  SEA  AND  LAND. 

- 

BY  Sea, 

By  Land 
,  Vehicles. 

Fiscal 
Year. 

In  American 

Vessels. 

In  Foreign 

Vessels. 

Total. 

Pet.  in 
Americ'n 
Vessels. 

Total  by  Land 
and  Sea. 

I860 

$228,164,865 
74,385,116 
112,040,395 
117,209,536, 
122,965,225 
136,802,024 
153,237,077 
163,285,710 
177,286,302 
174,739,834 
176,027,778 
157,872,726 
143,389,704 
151,834,067 
146,499,282 
143,590,353 
149,317,368 
•133,631,146 
130,263,826 
136,002,290 
135,046,207 
112,864,052 
ri8,942,817 
121,365,403 
123,525,298 
120,782,910 
124,948,948 
127,471,678 
139,139,891 
127,095,434 
121,561,193 
•  108,229,615 
117,299,074 
109,133.454 
93,535,867 
82,050,118 
104,304,940 
93,055,493 
102,188,002 
123,666,832 
132,253,065 
160,649,571 
168,488.129 
176,550,716 
161,919,733 
160,528,07  5 
147,100,976 
146,640,912 
170,849,680 
193,094,242 
198,923.666 
281,334,841 
449,872.543 
648.2.56,478 
710,777,017 
875,605,557 

$134,001,399 

174,170,536 

333,471,763 

300,622,035 

248, 059, .583 

300,512,231 

309,140,510 

363,020,644 

445,410,783 

471,806,765 

•405.320,135 

382.949,568 

321,139,500 

329,565,833 

307,407,505 

310,499,599 

603,494,913 

491,840,269 

571,517,802 

564,175,576 

512,511,192 

443,613,801 

491.937,636 

643,392,216- 

668,222,357 

686,120,881 

623,740,100 

670,511,763 

648,535,976 

695,184,394 

503,810,334 

590,538,362 

.626,890,521 

619,784,338 

492,086,003 

581,673,550 

701,223,735 

683,015,858 

744,766,235 

835,844,210 

790,595,186 

878,138,230 

971,397,270 

1,163,698,060 

971,111,234 

1,090,001,007 

1,319,438,085 

1,289,510,573 

1,380,228,170 

1,504,.567,867 

1,538,784,987 

1,244,934,571 

1,550,102,577 

1,706,482,324 

1,849,650,228 

1,741,586,794 

8302,160,254 

243,555,652 

445,512,158 

417,831,571 

371,624,808 

437,314,255 

462,377,587 

526,306,354 

622,703,085 

646,546,599 

561,347,913 

640,822,294 

404,529,204 

481,399,900 

463,906,847 

4.54,089,952 

652,812,281 

625,471,415 

701,784,028 

700,177,866 

647,5,'',7,399 

656,377,853 

610,880,4.53 

664,757,709 

691,747,655 

706,903,791 

748,689,048 

803,983,441 

787,675,867 

822,279,828 

626,3.71,527 

698,767,977 

744.189,595 

728,917,792 

685,621,870 

663,723,668 

805,528,675 

776,071,351 

846,954,237 

959,511,042 

922,848,251 

1,038,787,801 

1,139,885,399 

1,340.248,776 

l,123,030-,967 

1,24Q,.529,082 

1,460,639,061 

1,430,151,485 

1,661,077,850 

1,697,662,109 

1,737,708,663 

1,620,269,412 

1,999.975,120 

2,3o4,738,802 

2,560,427,246 

2,017,192,351 

03.0 

29  9 
25  2 
28.1 
33  1 
31.3 
33.1 
31.0 
28  5 
27.0 
30.3 
29.2 

30  9 
31.6 
32.3 

31  7 
22.9 

21  4 

18  6 

19  4 

20  8 
20  3 
19  5 

18  3 
17  8 
17  1 
16.7 

15  9 

17  7 

16  5 

19  4 
15  5 
15  7 
15  0 
10  0 
12  4 
12  9 
12  0 
12  1 

12  9 

14  3 

15  5 
14  8 

13  2 
,  13  5 

12  1 
10  0 

10  2 

11  0 
11  4 
11  4 

18  4 

22  5 
27  5 
37  7 
50.2 

5362,166,254 

1865 

248,555,652 

1866 

445,512,153 

1867    

417  831  571 

1868 

371,624.808 

1869 

437,314,255 

1870 

■■si5.'l87..354 
17,635,681 
17.U70,o48 
14,513,335 
13.U83.859 
12,148.667 
10,697.640 
12,905,999 
11,933,823 
15,142,465 
17,193,213 
22,854.946 
23,003,048 
20,140,294 
21,149,476 
24,555,683 
27,562,0.59 
32,209.4.59 
38,227,861 
40,621,361 
40,932,755 
39,726.595 
44,121,094 
^9,623,095 
33,201,988 
35,535,079 
35,812,620 
30.427,784 
33,424,821 
44,412,509 
47,100,814 
56,366,711 
66,208,195 
68,239,120 
78,725,270 
86,677,047 
94,172,649 
71,310,825 
71,391,142 
90,408,369 
91,074,620 
102,187,084 
115,346,125 
156,217,004 
147,900,328 
197,908,390 
304,616,383 
385,228,158 
478.684,231 

462,377,587 

1871 

.541,493.708 

1872 

640,33.H,706 

1873 

603,617,147 

1874 

1875 

1876 

595,861,243 
553,906,153 
476,877,871 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

492,097,540 
466,872,846 
466,073,775 
667,954,746 

1881 

642,004,628 

1882 

724,039,57'! 

1883 

723,180,914 

1884 '.. 

007,697,693 

1885 

577,527,329 

1886 

1887 

635,436,136 
692, 319, 763 

1888^ 

723,957,114 

1889 

745,131.652 
789,310,'409 

1890 

1891 

844,916,196 

1892 

827,402,462 

1893 

806,400,922 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

654,994,022 
731,969,905 
779,724,674 
764,730,412 

1898 

1899 

1900 

616,049,654 
697,148,489 
849,941,184 

1901 

1902 

1903 

823,172,165 

903,320,948 

1,025,719,237 

1904 

991,087,371 

1905 

1,117,513,071 

1906 

1,220,562,446 

1907 

1,434,421  ''■25 

1908 

1,194,341,792 

1909 

1,311,920,224 

1910 

1,556,947,430 

1911 

1,527,226,105 

1912 

1913 

1,663,264,934 
1,813,008,234 

1914 

1,893,925  657 

1916 

1,674,169,740 

1916 

2,197,883,510 

1917 

2,659,355,185 

1918 

2,945,655,403 

1919 

3,095,876,582 

MISSISSIPPI    RIVER    COMMERCE 
(From  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  War  Department ) 


Section  of  River 
AND  Year. 


St.  Louis  &  Cairo: 

1914 

1915    

1916 

Cairo  &  Memphis: 

1914. .  .\ 

1915 

1916 

Memp.  &  Vlcksb'g: 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Vicksb'g  &  N.  Orl's: 

1914 , 

1915 

1916 


Grain 

and  Its 

Prod 

Cot- 
ton 

Cot'n 
Seed* 
Prod 

Live 
Stock. 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

17.909 
26,962 
13,044 

1,080 
924 
285 

790 
2.400 
1,027 

5,758 

14,138 

6,580 

14,562 

12,708 

7,112 

9,287 
30,908 
25,896 

6,320 
6,980 
4,798 

4,075 
3,219 
2,.506 

10,590 
22,414 
13.175 

17.213 
39,823 
30,565 

26,057 
20,161 
15,338 

11.736 
15,355 
10,503 

23,053 
94,350 
13,2.39 

8,345 
8,316 
6,053 

12,738 
9,622 
8,324 

2,550 
3,546 
3,331 

Coal  and 
Coke. 


Tons. 

12,492 
13,013 
62,723 

826,302 
981,431 
477,829 

682,104 
892,840 
379,201 

669,589 
895,420 
349,394 


Lum- 
ber. 


Tons 

5,021 
15,092 
19,358 

27,662 
52,661 
26,795 

26,117 
52,602 
32,127 

19,880 
31,658 
70,812 


Log.s. 


Tons. 

60.491 

31.064 

828,514 

298,658 
171,628 
184,270 

153,605 

76,965 

■  155,034 

122,619 
63,033 

77,626 


Gravel, 

Sand,  & 

Stone 


Tons. 

156,571 
668,471 
771,753 

66,641 
820,400 
429,779 

869,932 

892,940 

1,059,150 

392,838 
497.313 
290,457 


OU. 


Tons. 

52 
21,857 
19,569 

2 
7,852 
1,054 

9,097 

38,579 

2,395 

956,784 

706,006 

1,201,681 


All  Other 

and 

Total. 


Tons. 

325,164 

809,232 

1,065,773 

1,321,081 
2,193,026 
1,206,647 

1,888,394 
2;198,814 
1,809,977 

2,343,623 
2,712,022 
2,234,238 


Each  stretch  is  treated 
will  appear  in  the  statistics 
the  four  stretches  does  not 


as  a  separate  river,  and  tonnage  carried  between  ports  on  different  stretches 
of  all  intervening  stretches;  consequently  the  sum  of  the  tonnage  carried  In 
represent  the  total  traffic  on  the  river  as  a  whole. 
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United  States  Exports— Domestic  and  Foreign. 


UNITED    STATES    IMPORTS,  FREE    AND    DUTIABLE. 


Fiscal  Year 


1800. .. 
1810... 
1820  .  . 
1830.  .. 
1840  .  . 
1850  .  . 

1860.  . 

1861.  .. 
1862   . 

1863 .  .  . 

1864.  . 

1865.  .  . 
186G  . 
1867.'. 

1868 .  . 

1869.  . 

1870 .  . 

1871 .  . 
1872  . 
1873. . 
1874. . 
1875  . 

1876.  . 

1877 .  . 
1878 

1879 .  . 

1880.  . 

1881.  . 
1882  . 
1883 .  . 
1884.. 
1885 
1886. . 


Free. 


Dollars. 


4,690,281 

48,313,391 

18,081,590 

73,741,479 

71,130,351 

52,721,653 

35,241,924 

41,126,332 

44,519,516 

59,028,526 

23,133,495 

15,190,781 

21,646,692 

20,140,786 

36,587,737 

47,267,213 

144,815.884 

151,481,762 

146,279,927 

140,361,913 

140,788,452 

141,278,265 

142,681,505 

208,301,863 

202,491,547 

210,579,007 

207,504,718 

209,884,184 

193,213,624 

212.159.296 


Dutiable. 


Dollaj-s. 


58,130,675 
49,945,315 
155,427,986 
279,874,640 
218,180,191 
130,635,024 
208,093,891 
275,320,951 
194,226,064 
375,783,540 
372,627,601 
342,245,659 
.395,859,687 
415,817,622 
483,635,947 
579,327,864 
497,320,326 
415,924,580 
386,725,509 
320,379,277 
310,534,674 
295,773,267 
303,096,270 
459,652,883 
440,173,081 
514,060,567 
515,676,196 
457,813,509 
384,313,705 
423.276.840 


Total. 


Dollais. 
91,252.768 
85,400,000 
74,450,000 
62,720,956 
98,258,706 
172,509,526 
353,616,119 
289,310,542 
189,356,677 
243,335,815 
316,447,283 
238,745,580 
434,812,066 
395,761,090 
357,436,440 
417,506,379 
435,958,408 
520,223,684 
626,595.077 
642;136,210 
667,406,342 
633,005,436 
460,741,190 
451,323,126 
437,051,532 
445,777,775 
667,954,746 
642,664,628 
724,639,574 
723,180,914 
667,697,693 
577,527,329 
635,436,136 


Fiscal  Year 


1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1903. 

1907 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911 

1912 

1913' 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917. 

1918 

1919. 


Free. 


Dollars. 
234,221,131 
244,071,615 
256,487,078 
265,668,629 
366,241,352 
457.999,658 
444,.544,211 
379,795,536 
363,233,795 
369,757.470 
381,938,243 
291,414,175 
300,279,810 
367,236,866 
339,608,669 
396,818,871 
426,180.979 
454,130,240 
517,442,302 
549,623,878 
644,029,761 
525,603,308 
599,556,639 
755,311,396 
776,972,509 
881,670,830 
987,524,162 
1,127,502,699 
1,033,526,675 
1,492,647.350 
1,848,840,520 
2,118,599,372 
2,230,222,338 


Dutiable. 


Dollars 
458,098,637 
479,885,499 
488,644,574 
523,641,780 
478,674,844 
369,402,804 
421,856,711 
275,199.086 
368,736,170 
409,967,204 
382,792,169 
324,635,479 
396,868,679 
482,704,318 
483,563,496 
506,502,077 
599,538,258 
536,957  131 
000,070,769 
676,938,568 
790,391,664 
668,738,484 
712,363,585 
801,636,034 
750,253,596 
771.594,104 
825,484,072 
766,422.958 
640,643,065 
705.236,160 
810,514,665 
827.460.031 
865,654,244 


Total. 


Dollars. 

692.319,768 

723,957.114 

745,131,652 

789,310,409 

844,916,196 

827,402,462 

866,400,922 

654,994  622 

731,969,965 

779,724,674 

764,730,412 

616,049.654 

697,148,489 

849,941,184 

823,172,165 

903,320,948 

1,025,719,237 

991  087,371 

1.117,513.071 

1,226,562,446 

1,434,421,425 

194,341,792 

1,311,920,224 

1,556,947,430 

1,527,226,105 

1,653,264,934 

1,813,008,234 

l,893,925-,657 

1,674,169,740 

2,197,883,510 

2,659,355.185 

2,946,059,403 

3,095,876,582 


The  figures  of  imports  include  gold  and  silver  prior  to  1830. 

UNITED    STATES   EXPORTS— DOMESTIC   A^STD    FOREIGN. 


Fiscal  Year 


1800.. 
1810. . , 
1820  . , 
1830  . 
1840.  . 
1850. 
1860.  . 

1861  . 

1862  .  , 

1863  , 
1864. .. 
1865  . , 
1866. ., 

1867 .  .  . 

1868.  ., 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.  . 
1873. . 
1874.. 
1875. . , 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878. . 
1879  . 
1880. . 
1881.. 

1882 .  . 

1883 .  . 
1884    .  , 

1885.  ., 

1886 .  .  , 


Domestic 


Dollars. 
31,840,903 
42,366,675 
51,683,640 
58,524,878 
111,660,561 
134,900,233 
316,242,423 
204,899,616 
179,644,024 
186,003,912 
143,504,027 
136,940,248 
337,518,102 
279,786,809 
269,389,900 
275,166,697 
376,616,473 
428,398,908 
428,487,131 
505,033,439 
569,433,421 
499,284,100 
525,582,247 
589,670,224 
680,709,268 
698,340,790 
823,946,353 
883,925,947 
733,239,732 
804,223,632 
724,964,852 
726,682,946 
665,964,529 


Foreign. 


Dollars 
39,130,877 
24,791,295 
18,008,029 
13,145,857 
12,008,371 

9,475,493 
17,333,634 
14,654,217 
11,026,477 
17,960,535 
15,333,961 
29,089,055 
11,341,420 
14,719,332 
12,562,999 
10,951,000 
16,155,295 
14,421,270 
15,690,455 
17,446,483 
16,849,619 
14,158,611 
14,802,424 
12,804,996 
14,156,498 
12,098,651 
11,692,305 
18,451,399 
17,302.525 
19,615,770 
15,548,757 
15,506,809 
13,560,301 


Total. 


Dollars. 
70,971,780 
66,757,970 
69,691,669 
71,670,735 
123.668,932 
144,375,726 
333,576,057 
219,553,833 
190,670,501 
203,964,447 
158,837,988 
166,029,303 
348,859,522 
294,506,141 
281,95?,899 
286,117,697 
392,771,768 
442,820,178 
444,177,586 
522,479,922 
586.283,040 
513,442,711 
540,384,671 
602,475,220 
694,865,766 
710,439,441 
835,638,658 
902,377,346 
750,542,257 
823,839,402 
740,513,609 
742,189,755 
679, .524,830 


(FISCAL  Year     Domestic 


1887. . 
1888 
1889  . 
1890. 
1891  . 
1892.  .' 
1893  . 
1894. . 
1895.  . 
1896, . 
1897. . 
1898. . 
1899. . 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902 .  . 
1903 . . 
1904.. 
1905.  . 
1906  . 
1907.  . 
1908. . 
1909. . 
1910  . 
1911. . 
1912    . 

1913.  . 

1914,  . 
1915. . 

1916.  . 

1917.  . 

1918.  . 
1919. . 


Dollars. 

703,022,923 

683,862,104 

730,282,609 

845,293,828 

872,270,288 

1,015,732,011 

831,030,785 

869,204,937 

793,392,599 

863,200,487 

1,032,007,603 

1,210,291,913 

1,203,931,222 

1,370,763,571 

1,460,462,806 

1,355,481,861 

1,392,231,302 

1,435,179,017 

1,491,744,641 

1,717,953.382 

1,8.53,718,034 

1,834,786,357 

1,638,355,593 

1,710,083,998 

2,013,549,025 

2,170,319,828 

2,428,506,358 

2,329,684,025 

2,716,178,465 

4,272.177,579 

6,227,164,050 

5,838,652,057 

7,074,011,529 


Foreign. 


Dollars. 
13,160.288 
12,092,403 
12.118,766 
12.534,856 
12,210,527 
14,546,137 
16,634,409 
22,935,635 
14,145,.566 
19.406,451 
18,985,953 
21,190,417 
23,092.080 
23,719,511 
27,302,185 
26,237,540 
27,910,377 
25,648,254 
26,817,025 
25,911,118 
27,133,044 
25.986,989 
24r,655,511 
34,900,722 
35,771,174 
34,002,581 
37,377,791 
34,895,123 
52,410,875 
61,305,306 
62,884,344 
81,059,314 
151,072,728 


Total. 


Dollars. 

716,183,211 

695,954,507 

742,401,375 

857,828,684 

884,480,810 

1,030,278,148 

847.665,194 

892,140,572 

807,538,165 

882,606,938 

1,050,993,556 

1,231,482,330 

1,227,023,302 

1,394,483,082 

1,487,764,991 

1,381,719,401 

1,420,141,679 

1,460,827,271 

1,518,561,666 

1,743,864,500 

1,880,851,078 

1,860,773,346 

1,663,011,104 

1,744,984,720 

2,049,320,199 

2,204,322,409 

2,465,884,149 

2,364,579,148 

2,768,589,340 

4,333,482,885 

6,290,048,394 

5,919.711,371 

7,225,084,257 


Figures  for  exports  include  gold  and  silver  prior  to  1830. 

Total  exports  per  caoita  of  population— (1800),  S13.37:  (1«10),  S9.22;  (1820),  S7.22;  (1830),  $5  57: 
(1840),  $7.25;  (1850),  S6  23;  (1860),  S10.61;  (1870),  $9.77;  (1880),  S16.43;  (1890),  $13.43;  (1900).  S17.76; 
(1910),  $18.28;  (1916),  $4133:   (1917),  .?54  82 

UNITED  STATES  BREADSTUFFS"  EXPORTS,  JANUARY  1  TO  JULY  31,  1919. 


Bushels. 

Dollars. 

Pounas   1  Dollars.  , 

Pounds.  .  Dollars. 

Barley 

22,245,163 

30,119,462 

Beef,  canned.. 

44,747,256 

17,385,541 

Lard 

528.111,770 

162,433,551 

Com 

5,910,890 

9,922,961 

Beef,  fresh   . . . 

106,221,759 

25,089,730 

Neutral  lard.  . 

16,669,089 

5,484,260 

Oats 

35,190,94? 

29,203,466 

"  pickled.etc 

27,144,787 

5,661,148 

Pork,  pickled. . 

16,369,663 

4,221,953 

Rye 

26,238,972 

50,776,306 

Oleo  oil 

40,558,653 

11,562,420 

Lard  cona- 

Wheat 

79,733,418 

192,511,187 

Bacon 

868,203,870 

273,469.822 

pounds 

Milk,  con- 

103,940,148 

25,711,790 

Flour 

18.274,576 

203,580,264 

Hams  and 

■ 

Shoulders  . . . 

492.819,143 

156,365,586 

densed  ...... 

483,696,194 

63,943,183 

Value  of  Imports  for  Consumption  and  Duties  Since  1847.    289 


VALUE    OF    IMPORTS    FOR    CONSUMPTION    AND    DUTIES    SINCE    1847. 


YEAR. 
(Fiscal.) 


1847. . . 

1848 . . . 

1849... 

1850... 

1851 . . . 

1852... 

1853 . . . 

1854... 

1855,. . 

1856... 

1857... 

1858... 

1859.. . 

1860... 

1861... 

1862... 

1863.. . 

1864... 

1865 

1866... 

1867... 

1868  .  . 

1869.. . 

1870  . . 

1871 

1872  . . 

1873 . . 

1874... 

1875.. 

1876  .. 

1877... 

1878... 

1879  . 

1880  . . 
1881 
1882  . 
1883.. 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887  . 
1888. . 
1889. . 

1890  . 

1891  . 

1892  . 
1893. . 
1894 
1895. 
1896.  . 
1897. 
1898. . 
1899.. 
1900 
1901  . 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904 
1905 
1906  . 
1907. 
1908 

1909:. 

1910. . 
1911.. 
1912.. 

1913  . 

1914  . 

1915  . 
1916 
1917 
1918. . 


Free, 
Dollars. 


15,838,500 

14.946,012 

13,710,610 

15,982.458 

17,910,930 

21,649,731 

24,732,613 

22,552,835 

29,913,974 

49,603,470 

49,942,107 

55,202,929 

00,856,406 

68,391,038 

67,421,022 

49,842.947 

30.026,756 

38,102,565 

40,097,208 

57,121,369 

17,033,130 

15,147,618 

21,692,532 

20,214,105 

40,036,893 

46,864,596 

177,721,289 

151,374,571 

146,292,935 

140,191,057 

140,494,254 

141,250,132 

142,802,611 

207,772,522 

202,293,871 

210,672;355 

206,868,036 

211, 089,4  M 

192,443,389 

210,271,333 

229,319,335 

238,947,634 

249,824,339 

258,136,929 

379,028,079 

448,771,192 

432.450,474 

372,461,955 

376,890,100 

368.897,523 

381,902,414 

291, .''134,005 

299,668,977 

366,759,922 

339,093,256 

396,542,233 

437,290,728 

454,153,100 

517,073,277 

548,695,704 

641,953,451 

525,704,745 

599,375,368 

761,353,117 

776,963,955 

881,512,987 

986,972,333 

1,152,392,059 

1,032,863,558 

1,495.881,357 

1,852,530,536 

2,117,555,366 


Dutiable, 
Dollars. 


100,419,095 

125.705,826 

118,854,498 

148,051,575 

182,565,378 

173,737,583 

225,424,532 

253,535,495 

201,736,360 

246,047,468 

283,569,188 

187,385,484 

249,966,964 

267,891,447 

207,235,303 

128,487,253 

195,348,524 

262,950,757 

169,559,317 

366,349,277 

361,125,553 

329,661,302 

372,756,642 

400,131,905 

459,663,066 

512,795,4 

485,155,425 

416,125,8 

380,140,384 

324,332,616 

299,329,283 

297,363,135 

297,070,108 

419,753,948 

448,325,411 

506,045,034 

494,352,144 

450,662.413 

386,892,253 

413,778,055 

450,325,322 

468,143,774 

4S4,856;768 

507,571,764 

466,455,173 

355,520,741 

400,282,519 

257,64;5,703 

354,271,990 

390,796,561 

407,348,616 

295,619,695 

385,772,915 

463,759,330 

408,670,045 

503,251,521 

570,669,382 

527,609,4.59 

570,044,850 

664-,721,885 

773,448,834 

657,415,920 

682,265,867 

785,756,020 

750,981,697 

759,209,915 

779,717,079 

754,008,335 

615,522,722 

683',1.53,244 

814,689,485 

747,338,621 


Total, 
Dollars. 


116,257,595 

140,651,838 

132,565,108 

164,034,033 

200,476,308 

195,387,314 

250.157,145 

276.088,330 

-231,650,340 

295,650,938 

333,511,295 

242,678,41* 

316,823,370 

336,282,485 

274,056,325 

178,330.200 

225,375,280 

301,113,322 

209.656.525 

423,470.640 

378,158.683 

344,808,920 

394.449,174 

420,346,010 

499,099,959 

559,060,038 

662,876,714 

567.500,433 

526,433,319 

464.523,673 

439,823,537 

438,613,267 

439,872,719 

627,526,470 

650,618,282 

716,717,389 

701,220,180 

667,751,827 

579,335,642 

624,049,388 

679,044,657 

707,091,408 

734,681,107 

765,708,693 

845,483,252 

804,297,933 

832,732,993 

630,107,058 

731,162,090 

759,694,084 

789,251,030 

587,153,700 

685,441,892 

830,519,252 

807,763,301 

899,793,754 

1,007,960,110 

981,822,559 

1,087,118,133 

1,213,417,649 

1,415,402,285 

1,183,120,665 

1,281,641,735 

1„547, 109,137 

1,527,945,652 

1,640,722,902 

1,766,089,412 

1,906,400,394 

1,648,386,280 

2,179,0.34,601 

2,687,220,021 

2,364,893,987 


Per  CeDt. 

of 

Free. 

13 

62 

10 

63 

10 

34 

9 

74 

'  S 

93 

!1. 

08 

9 

89 

8. 

17  . 

12 

91 

16 

77 

14 

98 

22 

78 

21 

10 

20 

34 

24 

55 

27 

95 

13 

32 

12 

67 

19 

12 

13 

49 

4 

50 

4 

40 

5 

50 

4 

74 

8 

01 

8 

37 

26 

81 

26 

67 

27 

78 

30 

18 

31 

94 

32 

20 

32 

46 

33 

11 

31 

09 

29 

39 

29 

50 

31 

61 

33 

22 

33 

69 

33 

74 

33 

78 

34 

05 

33 

71 

44 

83 

55 

78 

51 

93 

59 

11 

51 

55 

48 

56 

48 

39 

49 

65 

43 

72 

44 

.16 

41 

98 

44 

01 

43 

38 

46 

26 

47 

56 

45 

22 

45 

35 

44 

43 

46 

77 

49 

21 

.50 

85 

53 

,73 

55 

.87 

60 

45 

Total 
Duties. 
Dollars. 


62  66 
68.65 
69 .  46 
73.91' 


28.13/,923 

33,034,306 

31,027,772 

40,181,813 

48,626,000 

47,577,633 

58,467,815 

64,931,607 

54,119,677 

64.084.401 

63,664,864 

42,046.722 

48,894,684 

52,692,421 

39,038,269 

46,509,215 

63,729,203 

96,485,957 

80,635,170 

177.056,523 

168.503,750 

160.532.779 

176.557,584 

191,513.975 

202,446,673 

212,619,105 

184,929,042 

160,522,285 

154,554,y.S3 

145,178,003 

128,428,;t43 

127,195.159 

133,395,436 

182,747,054 

193,800,^80 

216,138,^16 

210,637.593 

190,282.836 

178,151.601 

189,410,448 

214,222,310 

216,042,256 

220,576,989 

226,540,037 

216,885,701 

174,124,270 

199,143,^78 

129,558,89: 

149,450,608 

157,013,506 

172,760,361 

145,438,385 

202,072,050 

229,360,771 

233,556,110 

251,459,155, 

280,752,416 

268.161,130 

258,420,295 

293,910,896 

329,480,048 

282,582,895 

294,667,054 

320,561,083 

309,965,692 

304,899,.'i66 

312,509,946 

283,719,081 

205,946,842 

209,726,301 

221,659,066 

180,589,834 


Ad  Vai. 
Rate  of 

Duty 
Dutiable 


26  86 
24  97 

24  73 

25  85 
25  44 

25  96 
25.93 
25.61 

26  82 
26  05 
22  45 
22  44 
19 .  56 
19  67 
18  81 
36  19 
32  62 
36  69 
47.56 
48  33 

40  87 
48  63 
47  22 
47  08 

43  94 

41  35 
38  04 
38.49 

40  58 

44  70 

42  84 

42  71 

44  82 

43  46 
43  27 
42  61 
42  41 

41  57 

45  83 
45  53 


08 
61 


45  11 

44  39 

46  26 

48  69 

49  56 
60  00 

41  75 
39  95 

42  17 

48  80 
52  07 

49  24 
49  64 
49  79 
49  03 
48  77 

45  24 
44.16 
42  55 

42  94 

43  15 


41 
41 


52 
22 


40  12 
40  05 
37  60 
33  43 
30  67 
27  18 
24.11 


-■^a  Val. 
Rate  D'ty 
Free  and 
Dutiable 


22  98 

22  22 

21  97 

23  16 
23  07 

22  94 

23  37 
23  52 
23  36 
21  68 

19  09 

17  33 
15  43 
15  67 
14  21 

26  08 

28  28 
32  03 
38  46 
41  81 
44.66 
46  49 
44  65 
44  89 
40  51 
37  99 

27  90 

28  29 

29  36 
31  25 

29  20 

29  00 

30  33 
29  12- 

29  79 
30.16 

30  04 
28.60 
30  75 

30  35 

31  52 
30  55 
30  02 
29  59 
25.65 
21.65 

23  79 

20  56 

20  44 
20.67 

21  89 

24  77 
29  48 

27  62 

28  91 
27  95 
27  85 
26  29 
23.77 
24.22 
23  28 
23  88 

22  99 
21.11 
20  29 

18  58 
17.69 
14  88 
12.49 

9.62 
8  31 
6.30 


Imports 
Per  Cap. 
Dollars. 


5.05 

6  45 
5  89 

7  07 

8  35 

7  88 

9  77 
10  44 

8  30 

10  53 

11  53 
8  16 

10  36 
ID  69 

8  57 

5  45 

6  75 

8  84 
6  03 

11  94 
10  44 

9  33 

10  45 

11  00 

12  63 
13.79 
15  91 

13  26 

11  98 
10  29 

9  49 
9  21 
9  00 

12  51 

12  68 

13  65 
13  05 
12  16 
10  32 

10  87 

11  58 
11.79 

11  99 

12  16 

13  24 
12  36 
12  55 

9  32 
10  61 


10 
11 


;l 

02 


8  05 

9  22 
10  93 

10  25 

11  18 

12  28 
11.73 

13  74 

12  95 

15  97 
13.11 

13  94 

16  64- 
16  05 
16  94 
17.94 
19  04 
16  20 
21  08 
25.40 
26.86 


Prior  to  1866  the  figures  of  import  values  represent  net  general  imports,  the  amounrt  of  duty,  collected 
being  the  annual  amounts  collected  on  merchandise  only.  For  1867  and  later  years  the  figures  of  import 
values  represent  imports  for  consumption,  the  average  ad  valorem  rates  on  dutiable  merchandise  being 
based  ou  ordinary  duties,  and  those  on  free  and  dutiable  merchandise  being  based  on  total  duties  collected. 
The  total  duties  collected  Include  duty  equivalent  to  intciual  revenue  tax,  and  drawback  on  articles  exported 
from  the  United  States  returned.  / 

Imports  entered  for  consumption  are  imports  on  which  duties  are  paid  (or  which  are  registered  a? 
entered  free),  within  a  named  period.  Thus,  goods  may  be  imported  to  the  value  of  $2,000,000,000  in  a 
given  period,  but  75  per  cent,  of  then*  go  into  bonded  warehouses,  to  be  held  until  needed  for  consumption. 
When  such  goods  come  out  of  storage  they  are  recorded  as  Imported  and  not  till  then. 
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Imports  and  Exports. 
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United  States  and  Latin- American  Commerce. 


EXPORTS  OF  BREADSTUFFS,  MEATS,  ETC.,  FOR  1918  AND  1919. 

(By  the  Department  of  Commerce.     Fiscal  year  ending  June  30  ) 


ExpoETS  BY  Groups. 


Breadstutfs dols. . 

Cottonseed  oil.. .  {  Jj^^g 

Meat,  dairy  prod . .  dols. 

(bales 
lbs., 
dols  . 
dols 

EXPTS.  BT  PRIN.  ARTICLES 

Barley......... ^Sfi^ 

Corn ^-J^ 

^^"■^ 1  dols. 

Rye...: ^^,t 

Wheat \l^^ 

^''^'^^ 1  dols 

Beef,  canned  —  <.  JiQjg 

Beef,  fresh {  Jf^fjg 


1919. 


954,779, 

178,709, 

36,820, 

1,167,850 

5.295 

2,733,683 

863,161, 

2,531,200, 

344,613 


894 
833 
545 
576 
711 
125 
409 
784 
109 


20,457,781 

27,687,047 

16,687,538 

26,705,819 

96,360,974 

79,49^6i 

27,5tOTl88 

53,653,629 

181,414,673 

424,543,010 

24,190,092 

268,062,907 

108,489,472 

44,320,197 

332,205,176 

79,227,540 


1918. 


633,239,856 

100,779,981 

18,309,854 

679,835,794 

4,528,844 

!,320,511,665 

665,024,655 

[,677,036,228 

298,329,051 

26,285,378 
41,650,886 
40,997,827 
75,305,692 

105,837,309 
86,125,093 
11,990,123 
23,902,848 
34,118,853 
80,802,542 
21,879,951 

244,861,140 
97,343,283 
30,034,707 

370,032,900 
67,383,426 


Exports  by  Groups. 


Beet,  pickled,  &C.-I  JJ^^jg 
O'eooil jjf^fj- 

Bacon {JJJfig 

Hams  and  f  lbs. . 

Slioulders \  dols. 

Tnrfl  /lbs.. 

^^^^ 1  dols. 

Neutral  lard |  {Jjfj-^ 

Pork,  pickled  ...I  Jjjfjg 

I  lh«? 

Lard  compounds,  i  j^jg 
Milk,  condensed  I  [)^,g 
Crude  mineral  oil  {  g^'l' 
Illuminating  oil. .  I  f^^^ 

Lubricating  oil . .  <  ^pi| 

Gasoline,  f  gals 

naphtha,  &c...  1  dols. 

Residuum,  J  gals 

fuel  oil,  &c.. .  .  \  dols. 


1919. 


45,067,861 
9,087,262 

59,092,322 

15,720,944 
1,239,540,973 
378,729,046 
667,848,019 
204,667,698 
725,577,8" 
210,417,859 

17,395,888 
5,392,710 

31,504,497 

7,444,532 

131,750,503 

32,036,692 
728,740,509 

99,970,769 

163,782,498 

9,905,490 

722,129,836 

80,964,925 
274,780,451 

86,311,726 
468,184,573 
116,734,306 
902,383,426 

50,696,662 


1918. 


54,467,910 

7,702,524 

56,603,388 

12,152,787 

815,294,424 

221,473,937 

419,571,869 

108,106,862 

392,506,355 

98,216,856 

4,258,529 

1,074,603 

33,221,502 

7,545.011 

31,278,382 

6,633,640 

528,759,232 

68,045,944- 

185,069,674 

9,288,879 

528,217,669 

47,261,782 

269,673,770 

66.162,117 

469,909,599 

114,382,086 

1,224,165,516 

61,234,087 


AGRICULTURAL 

EXPORTS 

AND    IMPORTS. 

Percent 

fttr 

Percent 

Per 

Year. 

Exports 

of  All 

Total 

Cent. 

Ye\r. 

Exports 

of  All 

Total 

Cent. 

(Flucal) 

of 

Dora. 

Imports. 

of  All 

(Fiscal) 

of 

Dom. 

Imports. 

of  All 

Domestic. 

Exports 

Irapts 

Domestic 

Exports 

Impts. 

1855  .. 

8149,101,277 

77  4 

381,726,640 

31  7 

1903 

8878,480,557 

63   1 

$456,199,325 

44.5 

1860... 

260,280,413 

82  3 

129,816,105 

36  7 

1904 

859,160,264 

59.9 

461,434,851 

46.6 

1865.. 

84,886,860 

62.0 

114,031,753 

47  8 

1905 

826,904,777 

55.4 

553,851,214 

49.6 

1870  . 

296,962,357 

78  9 

191,559,361 

43   9 

1906. 

976,047,104 

56  8 

554,175,242 

45  2 

1875.. 

389,409,703 

78.0 

261,618,732 

49    1 

1907   . 

1,054,405,416 

66.9 

626,836,808 

43  7 

1880     . 

694,315,497 

84  3 

314,617,480 

47.1 

1908   . 

1.017,396,404 

55.5 

539,690,121 

45  2 

1885     . 

554.051,145 

76.2 

277,340,305 

48  0 

1909. 

903,238,122 

55.1 

638,612,692 

48.7 

1890. . 

034,855,869 

75   1 

384,100,435 

48   7 

1910... 

871,158,425 

60.9 

87,509,115 

44  2 

1895  .. 

558,385,861 

70  4 

373,115,985 

51  0 

1911,. 
1912' 

1,030,794,402 

51   2 

680,204,932 

44.5 

1896... 

574,398,264 

66  5 

391,029,407 

50   1 

1,0.50,627.131 

48.4 

783,457,471 

47.4 

1897.. 

689,755,193 

66  8 

400,871,468 

52  4 

1913      . 

1.123,651,985 

46  3 

815,300,510 

45  0 

1898 

859,018,916 
792,811,733 

71  0 

314,291,796 

51.0 

1914 

1.113,973,635 

47.8 

924,246,616 

48.8 

1899  . 

65  9 

355.514,881 

51   0 

1915   . 

1.575,937,607 

54.3 

910,876,289 

54.4 

1900  . 

844,616,530 

61   6 

420,139,288 

49  4 

1916 

1,518,071,450 

35.5 

1,189,704,830 

54.1 

1901... 

951,628,331 

65  2 

391,931,051 

47   6 

1917 

1,969,849  707 

31  6 

1,403,801,231 

52.8 

1902... 

857,1 13,.533 

63.2 

413. 744, .557 

45.8 

1918. .. 

UNITED    STATES    AND    LATIN-AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 


Imports  Into  the  United 

States 

Exports  Fro.m  the  United 

States. 

Year  (Fiscal). 

Total. 

From  Latin 
America 

Pet  From 

Latin 
America 

Total 

To  Latin 
America. 

Pet.  to 

Latin 

America. 

1893 

Dollars. 

866,400,922 

654,994,622 

731,969,965 

779,724,674 

764,730,412 

616,049,654 

697,148,489 

849,941,184 

823,172,165 

903,320,948 

1,025,719,237 

991,087,371 

1,117,513,071 

1,226,562,446 

1,434,421,425 

1,194,341,792 

1,311,920,224 

1,556,947,430 

1,527,226,105 

1,653,264,934 

1,813,008,234 

1,893,925,657 

1,674,169,740 

2,197,883,510 

2,659,355.185 

2,946,059,403 

3,0§5,876,582 

Dollars. 
225,906,702 
218,362,321 
196,518,050 
180,022,806 
156,661,864 
136,8.54,235 
148,150,097 
167,180,295 
198,233,744 
208,510,497 
225,923,096 
256,227,244 
302,266,593 
294,049,326 
334,572,126 
273,176,971 
324,154,136 
392,955,257 
371,300,234 
423,037,208 
442,419,973 
469,082,667 
557,413,053 
760,132,729 
962,860,611 
985,160,871 
1,126,788,810 

26.08 
33 '34 
26  85 

23  09 
20  49 

22  21 
21.23 
19   67 

24  08 

23  08 

22  03 
-  25  85 

27.05 
23.97 

23  33 
22  87 

24  71 

25  24 

24  31 

25  59 
24  40 
24- 77 
33.29 
34  58 
36  21 
33  44 
36  39 

Dollars . 
■     847,665,194 
892,140,572 
807,538,165 
882,606,938 
1,050,993,556 
1,231,482,330 
1,227,023,302 
1,394,483,082 
1,487,764,991 
1,381,719,401 
1,420,141,679 
1,460,827,271 
1,518,561,666 
1,743,864,500 
,1.880,851,078 
1,860,773,346 
1,663,011,104 
1,744,984,720 
2,049,320,199 
2,204,322,409 
2,465,884,149 
2,364,579,148 
2,768,589,340 
4,333,482,885 
6,290,048,394 
5,928,285,641 
7,225,084.257 

Dollars. 

88,503,514 

78,924,298 

74,422,739 

76,611,305 

78,320,416 

74,030,291 

88,307,187 

110,674,490 

118,772,158 

115,132,413 

115,053,595 

.    136,615,381 

159,156,657 

209,043,359 

229,966,603 

219,968,513 

201,912,874 

242,123,502 

273,525,344 

296,141,651 

323,775,885 

282,070,153 

251,469,431 

411,193,859 

681,954,695 

725,820,970 

866,272,958 

10  44 

1894 

8  85 

1895 

9  22 

1896 

1897; 

8  68 

7  45 

1898 

1399 

6  01 

7  20 

1900 

7  94 

1901 

7  98 

1902 

8  33 

1903 

1904 

8  10 

9  35 

1905 

1906.... 

1907.... V 

1908 

10  48 

11  99 

12  23 
11  82 

1909 

1910 

1911.. .- 

1912 

1913 

1914..... 

1915;.. 

12  14 

13  87 
13  35 
13  43 
13  13 
11.93 

9  08 

1916.. 

1917 .' 

9  49 

9  25 

1918 

12  24 

1919 

11.99 
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EXPORTS    FROM    THE    U.    S.    OF    HORSES,    MULES,   CATTLE,   SHEEP,  SWINE 


Year  (Fisc  ) 

Horses 

No. 

Dollars. 

1884 

2.721 

424,317 

1885 

1,947 

377>692 

18S6 

1,616 

348,323 

1887 

1.611 

351,607 

1888         .... 

2,263 

412,774 

1889   .      . . 

3,748 

592,469 

1890     .... 

3,501 

680,410 

1891   .    .. 

3,110 

784,908 

1892     . 

3,226 

611,188 

1893.      . 

2,967 

718,607 

1894 

5,246 

1,108,995 

1895       ..    . 

13,984 

2,209,298 

1896  .    .. 

25,126 

3,530,703 

1897 

39,532 

4,769,265 

1898   

51,150 

6,176,550 

1899     . 

45,778 

5,44t,342 

1900 

64,722 

7,612,616 

1901       . 

82,250 

8,873,845 

1902   .... 

103,020 

10,048,046 

a#03   .... 

■34,007 

3,152,1.59 

1904  .... 

42,001 

3,189,100 

1905   

34,822 

3,175,259 

1906  .      . 

40,087 

4,365,981 

1907. 

33,882 

4,359,957 

1908  .... 

19,000 

2,612,587 

1909       ...  ■ 

21,616 

3,386,617 

1910 

28,910 

4,081,157 

1911   .. 

25,145 

3,845,253 

1912     ..    . 

34,828 

4,764,815 

1913 

28,707 

3,960,102 

1914 

22,776 

3,388,819 

1915         .    . 

289,340 

64,040,534 

1916. 

357,553 

73,531,146 

1917 

278,674 

59,525,329 

1918 

84,765 

14,923,663 

1919 

27,975 

5,206,251 

Mule.s 


No 

3,742 

1,028 

1,191 

1,754 

2,971 

2,980 

3,544 

2,184 

1,965 

1,634 

2,063 

2,515 

5,918 

7,473 

■    8,098 

6,755 

43,369 

34,405 

27,586 

4,294 

3,658 

5,826 

7,167 

6,781 

6,609 

3,432 

4,512 

6,585 

4,901 

4,744 

4,883 

65,788 

111,915 

136,689 

28.879 

12,452 


Dollars. 

490,809 

127,580 

148,711 

214,738 

378,765 

356,333 

447,108 

278,658 

238,591 

210,278 

240,961 

186,452 

406,161 

545,331 

664,789 

516,908 

3,919,478 

3,210,237 

2,092,298 

521,725 

412,971 

645,464 

989,639 

850,901 

990,667 

472,017 

614,094 

1,070,051 

732,095 

733,795 

690,974 

12,726,143 

22,960.312 

27,800,854 

4,885,406 

2,333,929 


t::\ttle 


No. 
190.518 
135,890 
119,065 
106,459 
140,208 
205,786 
394,826 
374,679 
394,607 
287,094 
359,278 
331,722 
372,401 
392,190 
439,255 
389,490 
397,286 
4.59,218 
392,884 
402,175 
593,409 
567,806 
584,239 
423,051 
349,210 
207,542 
139,430 
150,100 
105,606 
24,714 
18.376 
5,484 
21,287 
13,387 
18.213 
42,345 


Dollais. 
17,855,495 
12,906,690 
10,958,954 

9,172,136 
11,577,578 
16,616,917 
31,261,131 
30,445,249 
35,099,095 
20,032,428 
.33,461,922 
30,603,796 
.34,560,672 
36,357,451 
37,827,500 
30,516,833 
30,635,153 
37,566,980 
29,902,212 
29,848,936 
42,256,291 
40,598,048 
42,081,170 
34,577,392 
29,339,134 
18,046,970 
12,200,154 
13,163,920 

8,870,075 

1,177,199 
647,288 
702,847 

2,378,248 
949,503 

1,247,800 

2,092,816 


Sheep. 


No. 

273,874 

234,509 

177,594 

121,701 

143,817 

128,852 

67,521 

60,947 

46.960 

37,260 

132,370 

405,748 

491,565 

244,120 

199,690 

143,286 

126,772 

297,925 

358,720 

176,961 

301,313 

268,365 

142,690 

135,344 

101,000 

67,656 

44,517 

121,491 

157,263 

187,132 

152,600 

47,321 

52,278 

58,811 

7>959 

16,117 


Dollars 

850,146 

512,568 

329,844 

254,725 

280,490 

366,181 

243,077 

261,109 

161,105 

126,394 

832,763 

2,630,686 

3,076,384 

1,531,645 

1,213,886 

853,555 

733.477 

1,933,000 

^•,940, 060 

1,067.860 

1,954,604 

1,637,321 

804,090 

750,242 

589,285 

365,155 

209,000 

636,272 

026,985 

605,725 

534,543 

132,278 

231,535 

367,935 

97,028 

187,347 


Swine. 


No.  • 

46,582 

55,025 

74,187 

75,383 

23,755 

45.128 

91,148 

95,654 

31,963 

27,375 

1,553 

7.130 

21,049 

28,751 

14,411 

33,031 

51.180 

22.318 

8  368 

4,031 

6,345 

44,496 

59,170 

24,262 

30,818 

18,655 

4,410 

8.551 

19,038 

15,332 

10,122 

7,799 

^2,048 

^1,926 

9,280 

17,390 


Dollais. 

627,430 

579,183 

674,297 

564,753 

193,017 

356,764 

909,042 

1,146,630 

364.081 

397,112 

14,753 

72,424 

227,297 

295,998 

*  110,487 

227,241 

394,813 

238,465 

88,330 

40,923 

63,780 

416,692 

630,998 

309,440 

307,202 

144,605 

46  955 

74,032 

159,370 

151,747 

133,751 

93,067 

238,718 

347,852 

256,629 

520,910 


BKEF,   MUTTON,   PORK   AND    LARD    EXPORTS    FROM    UNITED   STATES. 


ve.^u  (Fiscal). 


1877 
1S7S  . 
1879.. 

1880  .. 

1881  .. 

1882  .. 
1883... 

1884  .. 

1885  .. 
1886... 
1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890  .. 
1891.. 
1892. 
1893  .. 
1894.  . 
1895  .. 
1896... 
1897 

J  898  . 
1899  . 
1900 
1901  . 
J902  , 
1903.  . 

1904  . 

1905  .. 

1906  . 
1907... 
1908... 

1909  . 

1910  .. 
1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914.. 
1915  .. 
1916... 
1917.. 
1918... 
1919... 


Fresh  B  eel.  Fresh  Mutton  Beef,  Cared 


Pounds. 

49,210,990 

54,046,771 

54,025,832 

84,717,194 

106,004,812 

69,586,460 

81,064,373^ 

120,784,06^ 

115,780,830 

99,423,362 

83.560,874 

93,498,273 

137,895,391 

173,237,596 

194,045,638 

220,544,617 

206,294,T24 

193,891,824 

191,338,487 

224,783,225 

290,395,930 

274,768,074 

282,139,974 

329,078,609 

351,748,333 

301,824,473 

254,795,963 

299,579,671 

236,486,568 

268.454,227 

281,651,502 

201,154,105 

122,952,671 

75,729,666 

42,510,731 

15,264,320 

7,362,388 

6,394,404 

170,440,934 

231.214,000 

197,177,101 

370,032,900 

332.205.i76J 


Poun6.s. 

349,368 

130,582 

1,440,197 

2,335,858 

3,380,147 

1,373,384 

2,158,058 

2,932,855 

3,355,660 

1,059,435 

371,572 

224,738 

296,220 

256,711 

199,395 

105,463 

108,214 

2,197,900 

591,449 

422,950 

361,955 

329,169 

379,110 

773,760 

690,121 

430,351 

6,144,020 

465,255 

640,837 

516,345 

821,998 

1,185,040 

1,498,674 

1,989,472 

2,160,259 

3,595,543 

5,266,019 

4,685,496 

3,877,413 

5,552,918 

3,195,576 

2,098,423 

2,173,994 


Barrels 
39,155,153 
38,831,379 
36,950,563 
45,237,472 
40,098,649 
45,899,737 
41,080,623 
43,021,074 
48,716,138 
59,728,325 
36,479,379 
49,063,420 
53,200,435 
97,610,529 
91,908,812 
71,168,448 
59,322r833 
63,901,001 
63,294,998 
71,223,512 
68,652,388 
45,903,531 
48,144,189 
49,625,678 
56,101,917 
49,451,109 
63,927,252 
57,853,822 
56,071,181 
81,287,581 
63,698,568 
47,896,087 
44,789,063 
.36,871,313 
40,283,749 
38,087-,907 
25,856,919 
23,365,974 
31,874,743 
38,114,682 
58,053,667 
54,467,910 
45,067,861 


Bacon. 


Pounds 
470,057,146 
592,814,351 
732,249,676 
759,773,182 
673,374,361 
428,481,482 
294,118,759 
341,479,410 
345,924,217 
369,423,351 
364,417,744 
331,306,307 
357,377,399 
531,899,677 
514,675,567 
507,919,830 
391,758,175 
416,657,577 
452,549,976 
425,352,187 
500,399,448 
650,108,933 
562,661,480 
512,153,729 
456,122,741 
383,150,624 
207,336,000 
249,665,941 
262,246,635 
361,210,563 
250,419.599 
241,189,929 
244,578,674 
152,163,107 
156,675,310 
208,574,208 
200,993,584 
193,964,252 
346,718,227 
579,808,786 
667,151,972 
815,294,424 
1239,540,973 


Cured  Pork 


Bands. 

69,671,894 

71,889.255 

84,401,676 

95,949,780 

107,928,086 

80,447,466 

62,116.302 

60,383,313 

71,649,365 

87,196,966 

85,869,367 

58,836,966 

64,110,845 

79,788,868 

81,317,364 

80,366,481 

52,459,722 

63,575,881 

58,266,893 

69,498,373 

66,768,920 

88,133,078 

137,197,200 

133,199,683 

138,643,611 

116,896,275 

95,287,374 

112,224,861 

118,887,189 

141,820,720 

166,427,409 

149,506,937 

62,354,980 

40,131,599 

45,729,471 

56,321,469 

53,749,023 

45,643.085 

46,656,574 

63,460,713 

46,992,721 

33,221,502 

31,504,497 


Lard. 


Pounds. 
234,741,233 
342,766,254 
326,668,686 
374,979,286 
378,142,496 
250,367,740 
224,718,474 
266,094,719 
283,216,339 
293,728,019 
321,533,746 
297,740,007 
318,242,990 
471,083,598 
498,343,927 
460,046,776 
366,693,501 
557,566,867 
474,896,274 
509,534,256 
568,316,640 
709,344,045 
711,259,861 
661,813,663 
611,357,514 
556,840,220 
490,755.821 
561,302,643 
610,238,899 
741,516,886 
627,559,660 
603,413,770 
528,722,933 
362,927,671 
476,107,857 
532,256,865 
519,025,384 
481,457,792 
475,531,908 
427,011,338 
444,769,540 
392,506,355 
725,577,863 
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V.  S.  Trade,  by  Chief  Countries— 1917,  1918. 


u.  s. 

TRADE 

BY    CHIEF    COUNTRIES— 1917 

(Calendar  years  ) 

,    1918. 

iMPonTs  From — 

1918. 

1917. 

Exports  to — 

1918. 

1917. 

Grand  divisions: 

Europe 

North  America 

South  America. ." 

Dollais. 

318,127,305 
976,400,347 
609,371,206 
863,443.245 
188,456,157 
85,506,462 

Dollars. 

551,144,599 
871,982,524 
598,818,532 
758,237,166 
99,221,190 
73,003,939 

Grand  divisions: 

Europe 

North  America 

South  America 

Dollars. 

3.858,705,905 

1,325,582,571 

302,840,975 

445,549,169 

157,514,708 

59,199,319 

Dollars. 

4.061,728,923 

1,261,703,532 

311,893,023 

431,261,460 

Oceania 

Oceania 

115,542,003 

Africa 

Africa      

61,383,056 

Total 

Total 

3,031,304,721 

97,323 

13,964 

59,509,742 

317,706 

24,340,022 

8,824,419 

2,016,861 

6,784,603 

18,488,289 

5,935,490 

16,882,854 

148,614,815 

461,961,875 

158,937,393 

278,635,027 

227,128,348 

98,038,132 

165,782,920 

110,970,969 

299,108,107 

301,919,771 

94,549,629 

85,935,220 

28,850,475 

2,952,467,955 

64,937 

158,022 

98,639,653 

159,352 

36,480,807 

22,744,504 

6,280,233 

12,350,179 

36,881,630 

18,069,487 

19,834,668 

280,080,175 

413,674,846 

130,526,935 

248,605,986 

178,245,833 

145,274,931 

142,597,929 

125,106,020 

259,629,897 

253,669,709 

32,002,203 

62,386,641 

27.352,444 

6,149,392,647 

6,233,512,597 

Principa.!  countries: 

Principal  countries: 

Belgium 

Belgium 

154,649,338 

11,353,845 

931,199,774 

56,080,886 

32,408,830 

France 

940,791,331 

Italy 

3,275 

Netherlands 

Greece 

4,346,471 

492,145,797 

11,369,269 

36,137,464 

8,902,449 

69,188,733 

15.674,108 

2,061,300,680 

886,848,501 

40,899,065 

97,845,536 

227,156,047 

105,215,818 

57,422,512 

66,399,300 

52,570,579 

51,360,865 

273,819,586 

,       8,433,069 

101,843,358 

62,976,182 

43,760,697 

8,636,163 

Norway 

Italy 

419,034,486 

Russia  in  Europe. .    . 

Netherlands 

57,540,570 

Spain    

Norway   

62,847,557 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Russia  in  Europe 

Spain 

315,250,020 
91,584,080 

United  Kingdom 

Sweden 

20,407,923 

United  Kingdom .  .\.. 
Canada      

2,008,669,641 

828,919,971 

Cuba 

Central  America 

Mexico 

51,760,110 

Argentina 

110,829,375 

Brazil 

Cuba 

Argentina    .  . .  i 

Brazil       

195,871,266 

Chile 

107,098,895 

China 

66,167,952 

British  East  Indies . .  . 

Chile     

57,549,304 

.lapan 

China       

40,292,059 

Australia  and  New  Z. . 

Philippine  Islands 

Egypt 

British  East  Indies.  . . 

Japan  

Russia  in  Asia 

Australia  and  New  Z. 
Philippine  Islands .... 
British  Africa 

^  42,827,734 
180,340,304 
109,260,439 

75,286,451 
38,140,152 
39,084,607 

U.  S.  E 

XPORTS  AN 

D  IMPORTS,  BY  GREAT  GROUPS — 1917,  1918. 
(Calendar  years  ) 

Imports. 

1918 

1917. 

Exports. 

1918. 

1917. 

Crude  materials  for  use  in 
manufacturing 

Foodstuffs  In  crude  con- 
dition and  food  animals 

Foodstuffs      partly      or 
wholly  manufactured. . 

Manufactures  for  further 
use  in  manufacturing. 

Manufactures   ready  for 
consumption 

^Tiscellaneous 

Dollais. 

1,221,122,661 

345,540,171 

397,373,484 

648,955,417 

404,904,467 
13,408,521 

Dollars. 

1,268,185,283 

385,724,874 

351,448,380 

541,482.701 

387,916,686 
17,710,032 

Crude  materials  for  use  in 
manufacturing      .... 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  con- 
dition and  food  animals 

Foodstuffs       p.irtly       or 
wholly  manufiretured. . 

Manufactures  for  further 
use  in  manufacturing. . 

Manufactures   ready   for 
consumption  

Miscellaneous 

Dollars. 

953,044,947 

647,651,525 

1,405,841,742 

1,053,479,322 

2,069,414,254 
18,982,566 

Dollars 

780,713,597 

508,762,531 

806,940,680 

1,316,693,291 

2,704.393,989 
52,113,137 

Total  domestic  exports 
Foreign  merchandise  ex- 
ported  

Total  exports 

Total  imports 

3,031.304.721 

2,952,467,955 

6,048,314,366 
101,078,291 

6,169,617,225 
63,895,372 

6,149,392,647 

6,233,512,597 

Exports  of  principal  items  under  the  heading  "Miscellaneous"  for  the  12  months  ended  December, 
1918:  Horses,  $9,858,476;  mules,  S3,360,653,  and  seeds,  S5,291,768. 

United  States  exports,  ail  kinds  (1919),  Januai-y  1  to  August  31,  totaled  55,274,712,308,  as  against 
84,008,708,295  in  the  same  time  in  1918  Imports,  $2,261,842,133,  as  against  82,060,884,603.  The  largest 
items  were,  in  exports,  breadstuffs,  §482,370,064;  meat  and  dairy  products,  $663,088,894;  cotton,  $385,295,- 
352;  mineral  oils  (petroleum,  etc.),  $227,470,152. 

EXPORTS    OF    EXPLOSIVES 

Exports  of  explosives  from  the  United  States  have  been  as  follows: 


Year. 

Cartridges. 
Dollars  . 

Dynamite. 

Gunpowder. 

All 

Other. 

Dollara. 

(Cal.) 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

1912.... 

2,294,921 
2,667,106 
3,521,533 
17,714,205 
37,083,488 
65,108,642 
13,672,371 

12,550,242 
13,352,144 
14,464,601 
7,712,999 
19,561,654 
16,254,201 
18,911,668 

1,386,721 
1,416,760 
1,587,184 
924,079 
3,656,663 
3,488,143 
4,991,608 

1,500.133 

1,419,731 

989,385 

7,686,480 

212,821,076 

404,668,874 

337,505,953 

566.725 

378,123 

247,200 

5,091,542 

173,736,374 

330,664,927 

257,190,883 

812.491 

1913 

815,577 

1914 

916,280 

1915 

17,746,362 

1916 

252,605,413 

1917 

403,527,825 

1918 

38,559,249 

The  figures  cover  only  explosives  made  in  the  United  States.     In  the  "all  other"  column  are  included 
picric  acid,  nitroglycerin,  trinitrotoluol  and  other  "war"  explosives. 
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AMERICAN    FOOD    SHIPMENTS    TO    EUROPE    DURING    THE    WAR. 

V.  S.  EXPORTS  TO  THE  ALLIES,  BELGIAN  RELIEF,  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  AND  AMERICAN 

EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES. 


Canned  beef  .    .  .lbs. 

Fresh  beef lbs. 

Pickled  beef     .  .   lbs. 

Oleo  oil     lbs. 

Tallow lbs. 

Total  beef  and 
beef  prod  .     lbs 

Bacon lbs 

Hams  and  should  .lbs 
Lard  and  Id.  sub  Ijps. 
Neutral  lard 
Canned  pork 
Fresh  pork . 
Pickled  pork. 
Total  pork  and 
poi'k  prod       lbs. 


lis 
lbs. 
lbs 
lbs 
.lbs 


Butter 

Cheese 

Condensed  milk 
Total   daii  y 
products.    . 


lbs. 
lbs 
lbs 

lbs. 


Corn  oil lbs 

Cottonseed  oil       lbs. 
Linseed  oil.  .    .  .   gals 
All  oth.  veg.  oils. .  value 
Total  vegetable 
oils      ,  .        .lbs. 

Wheat  and  w  fl  bush 
Corn  and  cornm  bush 
Oats  and  oatmeal  bush 
Rye  and  rye  dour  .bush 
Barley bush 

Total  grains. .  .bush. 


Fiscal 

Year 

1917-18. 


103,443,366 

450,246,473 

63,275,727 

55,636,537 

4,072,395 


676,674,498 

842,045,646 

417,935,286 

373,757,884 

3,916,289 

5,050,540 

21,338,963 

31,996,815 


1,696,041,423 

15,899,987 

43,153,809 

506,716,734 


565,770,530 

1,156,457 

91,528,034 

609,181 

83,426.870 


131,522,049 

130,334,703 
44,848,236 

131,637,514 
13,652,610 
25,289,352 


8345,762.416 


1918. 


July. 


15,879,048 

51,810,643 

8,242,168 

4,093,078 

1,221,844 


81,246,781 

134,337,359 

■  55,286,000 

67.881,574 

2.343,921 

224,190 

1,654,486 

4,354,444 


266,081,977 

681,083 

5.471,074 

42.847.142 


48,999,299 

6,000 

14.626.151 

284.805 

S2. 244,240 


39,210,589 

12,244,022 
2,633,258 

18,187,652 
1,219,506 
1,632,391 


§35,916,828 


August: 


19,347,030 

70,846,856 

4,800,300 

5,188,672 
28,856 


100,211,714 

78,521,105 

45,384,998 

61,768,383 

623,893 

233,910 

138,770 

2,928,834 


178.599,893 

2,177,852 

2,199,564 

61,736,493 


66,113,909 


1,342,374 

270,638 

$606,770 


9,439,859 

19,319,806 
2,350,458 

14,691,350 

1,223,964 

578,437 


S38,164,015 


September. 


39,396,352 

81,642,176 

2,860,270 

4,382,371 

66,095 


128,347,264 

53,  71,794 

35,507,398 

29,822,051 

122,228 

^      708,108 

138,252 

2,647,646 


122,717,777 

3,432,928 

1,076.276 

57,285,998 


61,795,202 

747 

1,215,545 

165,160 

$1,680,170 


19,266,617 

29,338,470 
2,63.5,921 

16,761,121 
586,627 
193,722 


October. 


13,768,834 

58,277,728 

31,963,356 

1,316,112 

1,340 


135,327,370 

76,613,237 

25,208,169 

42.069.792 

161,675 

346.763 

44,963 

1,967.054 


146.402.443 

2.006.825 

418.063 

59,585,719 


62.010,607 


1,885,540 

95,138 

Sll. 772.700 


120,326,075 

24,206,651 

2,437,770 

10.988.810 

521  993 

12 


349,415,861      838,155,236   $395,688,387 


Nov.  1,  1917- 
Nov.  1,  1918. 


179,123,604 

668,849,158 

97,674.614 

63,763,299 

4,034,241 


1,013,434,816 


073,454,683 

529,724,907 

500,841, D87 

6,238,333 

5,684,791 

14,870,494 

34.467,080 


2,163,171,375 

23,629,408 

47,123,617 

562.061,071 


632,814,096 

133,576 

96,485,862 

579,279 

$14,553,665 


246,500,682 

176,038,677 
44,338,419 

139,226,826 
15,401,286 
20,683,178 


Canned  beef  includes  700,964  lbs.  unclassified  meat  shipped  overseas  by  Red  Cross. 
U.  S.  EXPORTS  TO  THE  NEUTRALS. 


Fiscal 

Year 

1917-18. 

1918. 

Nov.  1,  1917- 

Nov.  1,  1918. 

Total 

July. 

August. 

September 

October. 

Canned  beef          lbs 
Fresh  beef. .        .   lbs. 
Pickled  beef           lbs 
Oleo  oU   .            .  .lbs. 

Tallow lbs.. 

Total  beef  and 
beef  prod. . . .  lbs. . 

Bacon lbs 

Hams  and  should  .lbs. 

T-ard lbs 

Neutral  lard     .     lbs. . 

446,759 

325,033 

6,622,132 

1,052,211 

942,569 

10,794 
260,146 
287,255 

'■■■■    34,047 

68,467 
22,185 
26,030 
501 
27,254 

54,922 

52,718 

180,328 

100 

46,180 

29,068 

16,436 

139,261 

4,685 

472,264 
659.753 
950,115 
626,853 
671,530 

9,287,704 

1,678,851 

1,636,583 

25,930,033 

342,240 

143,928 

51,325 

1,224,687 

592,242 

19,463 

82,812 

961,687 

144,437 

4,741,268 

431,639 

2,996,249 

334,^48 

3,366,367 

712,843 

5,708,357 

34 

53.789 

416 

195,728 

188,390 

164,618 

221,937 

3,966,228 

165 

22,486 

822 

121,800 

3,280,516 

8,665,880 

2,313,742 

32,104,825 

21,688 

Canned  pork ...   lbs  . 
Freeh  pork ...    .   lbs.    . 
Pickled  pork.    . .  .  lbs. 
'Total  pork  and 
pork  prod . .  .  lbs  . 

Butter. .        .      .   Iba  . 

Cheese lbs.   . 

Condensed  milk.  lbs.. 
iTotal  dairy 

products    . .  .  lbs.    . 

Com  oil lbs. . . 

Cottonseed  oil    .  .  lbs. 

Linseed  oil gals.. 

All  oth.  veg.  oils,  .value 
Total  vegetable 
oils.   lbs. 

Wlieat  and  w.  fl .  .  bush 
Com  and  cornm.  .bush 
Oats  and  oatmeal  bush. 
Rye  and  rye  flour  bush 
Bariey bush. 

2,034 

2,031 

322,444 

20,496 

1.405 

104.120 

168,481 

18,391 

1.566,674 

31.007.647 

1,837,456 

1,727,642 

27,483,139 

1,390,471 

157,140 

•       185,827 

1,586,682 

8,296,177 

128,878 

126,760 

8,336,524 

10,037,534 

261,291 
193,929 

2,878,184 

4,487,046 

179,521 

131,753 

2,364,827 

44,859,581 

1,801,983 

1,936,591 

27,978,820 

31,048,236 

674,657 

9,251,947 

578,669 

$524,789 

1.929.649 

413 

459,554 

25,562 

318,043 

8,592,162 

105,000 

436,787 

25,956 

313,246 

3,323,404 

2,304 

964,743 

22,327 

$75,859 

2.676,101 

■•"i.79V,886 

578,669 

8524,789 

31,717.394 

168,539 

8,227,066 

,1,025,602 

$984,620 

19,514,512 

8.027,564 
4.301.941 
1,447,513 
3,535,298 
1.016.697 

832  112 

1,586,340 
.747,770 
321,090 
634,434 
302,376 

868,910 

325,195 
268,598 
261,979 
435,425 
"       12,229 

1,883,090 

642,870 
434,410 
896,766 
226,405 
10,698 

11,379,788 

1,469,658 

272,916 

197,618 

222.507 

566 

26,933,070 

10,928,055 

4,995,303 

2,244.444 

4,769,228 

750,684 

Total  grains. .  .bush. 

18,329,013 

3.592.010 

1.303.426 

2,211,139 

2,163,?64 

23.687,714 
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ALASKA'S    TRADE    AND    COMMERCE    SINCE 

(Imports  and  exports  of  merchandise.) 


1879. 


Imports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

From 

From 

to 

Year 

From 

From 

to 

Year 

From 

From 

to 

(Fisc.) 

United 

Other 

Other 

(Fisc.) 

United 

Other 

Other 

(Fisc.) 

United 

Other 

Other 

States. 

entries 

entries 

States. 

entries 

entries 

States 

entries 

entries 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars, 

1879.... 

317,000 

4,791 

50,378 

1893 .... 

2,317,000 

37,362 

10,211 

1906 .... 

14,869,827 

,  845,291 

1,377,398 

1880 

463,000 

3,032 

31,543 

1894 

2,794,000 

80,490 

2,663 

1907  .... 

18,402,765 

1,134,191 

1,489,686 

1881 . . . . 

548,000 

10,966 

69,183 

1895 .... 

3,017,000 

-      55,850 

11,520 

1908 .... 

16,577,903 

776,974 

1,857,905 

1882  . . . . 

585,000 

8,484 

38,520 

1896 .... 

3,502,000 

72,414 

5,358 

1909  .... 

17,762,600 

647,331 

961,101 

1883 . . . . 

668,000 

14,945 

28,393 

1897  .... 

3,924,000 

96,694 

27,206 

1910.... 

18,670,339 

619,348 

1.168,014 

1881 . . . . 

615,000 

4,420 

8,438 

1898 .... 

13,682,000 

175,235 

30,705 

1911.... 

16,205,730 

706,171 

1,136,745 

1885.    .. 

853,000 

8,944 

24,468 

1899  . . . 

9,644,000 

196,251 

45,729 

1912... 

19,417,227 

563,503 

1,010,072 

1886 . . . . 

874,000 

14,252 

8,022 

1900 

18,463,000 

385,317 

566,347 

1913.... 

20,827,262 

982,271 

1,477,991 

1887 . . . . 

1,334,000 

18,636 

7,336 

1901 .... 

13,457,000 

557^2 

2,534,318 

1914.... 

22,401,723 

567,399 

1,124,239 

1888'. . . . 

1,487.000 

28,211 

23,499 

1902 .... 

541,830 

2,612,021 

1915.... 

21.260,042 

640,886 

1,001,389 

1889 

1,686.000 

32,809 

200 

1903  .... 

9,509,7bi 

477,403 

1,612,128 

1916 .... 

27.086,288 

1,066,612 

1,426,362 

1890  . . . . 

1,897,000 

24,577 

4,682 

1904  .... 

10,165,110 

607,355 

1,565,690 

1917.... 

38,992.049 

1,469,524 

2,474,894 

1891    ... 

1,973,000 

23,302 

39,073 

1905 . . . 

11,504.255 

1,430,910 

1,088,165 

1918.... 

44,280,075 

967,532 

2,462,470 

1892  . . . . 

2,012,000 

15,691 

14,165 

. 

Exports  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States  are  in  the  table  below. 

ALASKAN    EXPORTS    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES 


Year 
(Fisc.) 

Total 

Imports 

Into 

Alaska . 

Exports 

to 
United 

States 

Total 
Exports 

Year 
(Fisc.) 

Total 
Imports 

Into 
Alaska . 

Exports 

to 
United 
States 

Total 
Exports 

Year 
(Fisc.) 

Total 

Imports 

Into 

Alaska 

Exports 

to 
United 
States 

Total 
Exports 

1903 .... 

1904  .    . 

1905  ... 

1906  ... 
1907 . . . 
1908 .... 

Dollais. 

9,987,164 
10,772,465 
12,955.165 
15,715,118 
19,536,956 
17,354,877 

Doilars. 
10,228,569 
10,165,140 
10,801,446 

9,272,337 
12,155,198 
10,967,777 

Dollars. 

11,840,697 
11,730,830 
11,889,611 
10,649,735 
13,644.884 
12,825,682 

1909 . . . 
1910    .. 
1911... 
1912.    .. 
1913... 

Dollajs. 
18,409,931 
19,289,687 
16,911,901 
19,980,730 
21,809,533 

Dollars. 
13,110,910 
12,440,380 
14,055,329 
21,778,064 
24,634,987 

Dollars. 
14,072,011 
13,608,394 
15,192,074 
22,788,136 
26,112,978 

1914... 

1915 

1916... 
1917... 
1918 .... 

Dollars. 
23,029,122 
21,900,928 
28,152,900 
40.401,573 
45,247,607 

Dollars. 

21,817,408 
27,442,335 
49,468,186 
60,773,8,59 
71,595,414 

Dollars. 

2234-1,647 
28,443,724 
50,894.548 
63,248  753 
75,057,884 

AMERICAN-RUSSIAN    TRADE. 

Imports  and  Exports 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

U.  S.  IMPORTS  FROM 

European  Russia 

Asiatic  Russia 

Dollars. 
22,322,957 
2,054,113 

Dollars. 
12,306,334 
2,263,063 

Dollars. 
2,433,222 
653,373 

Dollars. 

4,478,990 

4,139,705 

Dollars. 
12,350,179 
2,164,252 

Dollars. 
6,784,603 
3,975,404 

Total  imports .... 

U.  8    EXPORTS  TO — 

European  Russia  

Asiatic  Russia       

24,377,070' 

25,965,351 
944.356 

14,569,397 

22,260,062 
6,696,275 

3,086,595 

125,794,954 
44,436,875 

8,618,695 

309.450.738 
159,363,812 

14,514,431 

314,639,528 
109,169,243 

10,760,007 

8,902,449 
8,433,069 

To  al  exports 

Total  trade 

26,909,707 
51,286,777 

27,956,337 
42,525,734 

170,231,829 
173,318,424 

468,814,550 
477,433.245 

423,808,771 
438,323,202 

17,335,518 
28,095,525 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  imports  into  the   United  States  from  European  and  Asiatic 
Russia  In  calendar  years. 

Articles.      * 

1915 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

FROM  EUROPEAN  RUSSIA — 

Bristles , . . . 

8286,630 
769,706 
481,760 

292,325 

8340,266 

690,066 

1,500,018 

59,586 

729,398 
1,259,662 

S406.556 
3,058,281 
2,370,495 
1,034,454 
435,600 
798,512 
2,442,378 
1,803,903 

$16,386 

Flax         ...                               

2,529,859 

Furs  and  fur  skins,  undressed 

Hides  and  skins:     Calfskins 

Licorice  root -. 

970,577 

204,366 

1,228,092 

Seed,  sugar-beet 

All  other  articles 

"■  602,86  i 

852,972 
982,417 

Total 

§2,433,222 

84,478,990 

§12,350,179 

86,784,603 

FROM  ASIATIC  RUSSIA. 

Carpets  and  rugs 

11,941 
71,967 

67,944 
'  149,704 
1,475,489 

239,685 
187,594 
184,581 

Fura,  undressed 

547,936 
174,632 

Platinum 

Vl,348 

"  '    '  38,938 
519,179 

2,000,000 

Sausage  casings 

802,423 

333,527 

1,058,340 

252,278 

995,535 
138,142 
241  983 
176,732 

201,944 

Seeds:    Grass . 

Sugar-beet 

All  other  articles 

52,420 

62,528 

935,944 

Total 

8653,373 

S4, 139.705 

$2,164,252 

83,975,404 

UNITED    STATES-RUSSIA    TRADE,    YEAR    ENDED    JUNE    30,    1919 

United  States  Imports  from  Russia  in  Europe.  S2, 927, 434;  imports  from  Asiatic  Russia,  $2,736,841. 

United  States  exports  to  Russia  in  Europe,  $11,390,318:  exnorts  to  Asiatic  Russia,  $41,455,457. 

Until  Russia  has  been  reconstructed  Esthonian  exports  will  consist  chiefly  of  local  products — Flax, 
approximately  1,100,000  poods  per  annum;  Unseed,  up  to  660,000  poods  per  annum;  paper  and  cellulose, 
1,000,000  poods  per  annum;  dairy  products,  chiefly  butter,  600,000  to  700,000  poods  per  annum;  spirit, 
over  3,000,000  vedros  (vedro  equals  3  25  gallons)  pure  spirit  per  annum. 


Philippine  Commerce  Since  1905, 
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HAWAII    COMMERCE    SINCE    1894. 

IMPORTS   AND    EXPORTS    OF   MERCHANDISE. 


Year. 

Imports  From 
United  States. 

Imports  From 
Other  entries. 

Total  Imports. 

Exports  to 
United  States. 

Exports  to 
Otlier  entries. 

Total 
Exports. 

(Fiscal.) 
1894....... 

Dollars, 
4,354,290 
4.516,319 
5.464,208 
6.800,028 
8.695.592 
15.020.830 
8,709,822 

.Dollars. 
750,191 
823,466 
599,444 
882,600 
1,673.223 
1.048.747 
1.521,376 
2,835,278 
3.036,583 
3,142,013 
3,797,64a 
3,014,964 
3,275,242 
4.151.709 
4.682,399 
4,033,574 
4,606,334 
5,190,449 
5,598,444 
6,873,531 
6,282,558 
5,716,023 
6,068,529 
•6,482,951 
6,807,048. 

Dollars. 

5,104,481 

5,339,785 

6,063,652 

7,682,628 

10,368,815 

16,069,577 

10,231,198 

■■i4,085',676" 
15,481,034 
14,768,144 
15,311,917 
18,587,434 
19,720,554 
21.814,352 
25,166,435 
27,115,626 
30,251,349 
37,519,620 
32,055.970 
30,720,787 
37,196,106 
50,813,426 
50,453,563 

Dollars. 
8,997,069 
8,392,190 
15,460,098 
15,962,029 
17,256,084 
22,517,759 
14,362,899 
27,903,058 
24,730,060 
26,242,869 
25,157,255 
36,112,055 
26,882,199 
29,071.813 
41,640,505 
40,432,945 
46,183,265 
41,207,651 
55,076,070 
42,713,184 
40,678,580 
62,087,250 
64,438,297 
73,174,343 
79,392,926 

Dollars, 

143,726 

81.948 

55,132 

59,746 

90,661 

110,983. 

41,597 

120,211 

63,547 

32,569 

47,620 

59,541 

56,313 

229,914 

597,640 

84.152 

306,763 

730,642 

373,273 

758,646 

915,245 

377,509 

226,747 

923,747 

1.553,700 

Dollais. 
9,149,795 

1895 

8,474,138 

1896 

15,515,230 

1897 

16,021,775 

1898 

17,346,745 

1899 

22,628,742 

1900 

14,404,496 

1901 

28,023,269 

1902 

24,793,607 

1903 

10,943,063 
11,683,393 
11,753,180 
12,036,675 
14,435,725 
15,038,155 
17,780,778 
20,560,101 
21,925,177 
24,652,905 
30,646,089 
25,773,412 
25,004,764 
31,127,577 
44,330,475 
43,646,515 

26,275,438 

1904 

25,204,875 

1905 

36.171,596 

1906 

26,938,512 

1907 

29,301,727 

1908 

42,238,145 

1909 

40,517,097 

1910 

46,490,028 

1911 

41,938,293 

1912 

55,449,343 

1913 

43,471,830 

1914 

41,593,825 

1915 

62,464.759 

1916 

64.665.044 

1917 

1918 

74,098,090 
80,946,626 

PORTO    RICO    COMMERCE    SINCE    1899. 


Year. 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


(Fiscal.) 


Imports   From 
United  States. 


Dollars. 
3,954,369 
3,286,168 
6,965,408 
10,882,653 
12,245,845 
11,210,060 
13,974,070 
19,224.881 
25,686,285 
22,677,376 
23,618,545 
27.097.654 
34.671.958 
38.470.963 
33,155,005 
32,568,368 
30,929,831 
35,892,515 
49,539,249 
58,795,758 


W/g-nS  Total  imports. 


Dollais. 

5,851,547 

1,965,289 

1,952,728 

6,326,957 

2,203,441 

1,958,969 

2,562,189 

2,602,784 

3,580,887 

3,148,289 

2,925,781 

3,537,201 

4,115,039 

4,501,928' 

3,745,057 

3,838,419 

2,954,465 

3,058,400 

4,005,975 

4,443,524 


Dollars. 
9,805,916 
5,251,457 
8,918,136 
13,209,610 
14,449.286 
13.169.029 
16,536,259 
21,827,665 
29,267,172 
25,825,665 
26,544,326 
30,634,855 
38,786,997 
42,972,891 
36,900,062 
36,406,787 
33,884,296 
38,9.50,915 
53,545,224 
63,389,282 


Exports  to 
United  States. 


Dollars. 

3,457,557 

2,477,480 

5,641,137 

8,378,766 

■11,051.195 

11.722.826 

,  15.633.145 

19,142,461 

22,070,133/ 

25,891,261 

26,394,312 

32,095,897 

34,765,409 

42,873,401 

40,538,623 

34,423,180 

42.311.920 

60,952,758 

73,115,224 

65,515,650 


Exports  to 
Otlier  entries. 


Dollars. 

6,698,984- 

1.833,796 

3,002,679 

4,055,190 

4,037,884 

4,543,077 

3,076,420 

4,115,069 

4,926,167 

4,753,209 

3,996,913 

5,864,617 

5,152,958 

6,832,012 

8,564,942 

8,679,582 

7,044,987 

5,634,937 

7,855,680 

8,753,450 


Total 
Exports. 


Dollars. 
10,156,541 
4,311,278 
8,643,816 
12,433,956 
15,089,079 
16*265,903 
18,709,565 
23,257,530 
26,996,300 
30,644.470 
30.391,225 
37.960,514 
39,918,367 
49,705,413 
49,103,565 
43,102,762 
49,356,907 
66,587,605 
80,970,904 
74,269,100 


The  years  1898  and  1899  are  calendar;  1900  covers  January  1  to  June  30;  1901  aoid  succeeding  years 
are  fiscal.     Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1899  Included  coin  and  bullion. 


PHILIPPINE    COMMERCE    SINCE     1905. 

IMP0KT3  and  exports  ol  merchandise     [Source — Report  of  the  War  Department  I 


Year  (Fiscal,) 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917 

1918. 


Imports  From 
United  States 


Dollars. 

5.761,498 

4,333,893 

6,155,359 

5,079,487 

4,691,770 

10,775,301 

19.483,658 

20,604,155 

25,387,085 

28,571,821 

22,394,381 

23,804,367 

27,516,556 

49,799,229 


Imports   From 
Other  entries 


Dollars. 
25,114,852 
•21,465,373 
23,630,496 
25,838,870 
23,100,627 
26,292,329 
30,350,064 
33,945,825 
30,940,498 
27,439,749 
22,085,480 
22,169,258 
24,466,722 
33,964,061 


Total  Imports 


Dollars. 
30,876,350 
25,709,266 
28,785,855 
30,918,357 
27,792,397 
37,067,630 
49,833,722 
54,549,980 
56,327,583 
56,011,570 
44,479,861 
45,973,625 
51,983,278 
83,763,290 


Exports  to 
United  States 


Dollars. 
15,668,026 
11,579,411 
12,079,204 
10,323,233 
10,215,331 
18,741,771 
16,716,956 
21,517,777 
19,848,885 
22,047,106 
23,001,275 
28,638,526 
43,125,393 
77,010,233 


Exports  to 
Other  entries. 


Dollars. 
16,684,589 
20,337,723 
21,634,153 
22,493,334 
20,778,232 
21,122,398 
23,061,673 
28,802,059 
33,834,441 
29,190,943 
27,913,786 
32,825,505 
28,589,982 
39,604,378 


Total 
Exports. 


Dollars. 
32,352,615 
31,917.134 
33.713.357 
32.816,587 
30,993,563 
39,864,169 
39,778,629 
50,319,836 
53,683,326 
51,238,048 
50,915,061 
61,464,031 
71,715,375 
116,614,611 


Manila  hemp  production:  (1917)  158,929  tons;  (1918)"  166,730  tons. 
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The  Virgin  Islands. 


THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS. 

THE  following  table  shows  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  Virgin  Islands  (Danish 
"West  Indies): 


Year 
(Fis- 
cal.) 

Exports  to  Virg.  Isl. 

Impts  from  Virg.  Isl    1 

Year 
(Fis- 
cal ) 

Exports  to  Virg  Isl 

Impta.  from  Virg.  Isl. 

Total. 

Do- 
mestic 

For'n 
(Re- 

expts) 

Total. 

Free 

Du- 
tiable 

Total. 

Do- 
mestic 

For'n 
( Re- 
ex  pts) 

Toti^l. 

Free. 

Du- 
tiable. 

1907'  . 
1908 
1909    . 
1910 
1911 
1912.  . 

$777,577 
727,193 
693,681 
749,174 
810.537 
924,700 

$764,328 
721,997 
678,600 
746,286 
806,485 
920,293 

$13,249 
5,196 
15,081 
2,888 
4,052 
4,407 

$440,855 
592,292 
221,457 
403,926 
135,117 
489,639 

$17,807 
19.116 
9,070 
20,379 
64,042 
22,623 

$423,048 
573,176 
212,387 
383,547 
71,075 
467,016 

1913   . 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917  . 

1918.. 

$894,087 

890,966 

703,354 

850,377 

1,438,904 

1,807,344 

$887,406 

889,461 

700,713 

843,754 

1,418,106 

1,783,380 

$6,681 

1,505 

2,641 

6,623 

20,798 

23,964 

$48,031 

29,374 

350,822 

63,496 

1,259,607 

1,542,222 

$28,918 
22,251 
35,170 
54,978 
44,740 

1539,066 

$19,113 

7,123 

315,652 

8,518 

1,214,867 

3.156 

The  principal  exports  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  the  Virgin  Islands  are  breadstuHs, 
cereals,  etc.;  bituminous  coal,  iron  and  steel  products,  boots  and  shoes,  meat  and  dairy  products,  oils,  lumber 
and  refined  sugar.  The  principal  imports  to  the  United  States  from  the  Virgin  Islands  are  sugar  and  rum, 
hides  and  skins  and  cabinet  woods. 

While  it  is  reported  that  minerals  are  to  be  found  on  the  islands,  so  far  {ls  known  no  attempts  at  mining 
or  exploration  have  been  made. 

The  Virgin  Islands  were  discovered  by  Columbus,  1493,  on  his  second  voyage.  St.  Thomas  was  first 
colonized,  1666,  by  the  Danes,  who  planted  a  permanent  settlement  in  1672,  and  who  held  on  until  the 
United  States  bought  the  islands  for  S25,000,00()  and  took  possession  March  31,  1917  (except  that  the 
English  kept  them,  by  force,  April,  1801,  to  February.  1802,  and  from  1807  to  1815).  St.  Croix  was  occupied 
by  Dutch  and  English  settlers  in  1625,  Denmark  not  getting  it  till  1733.  The  United  States  first  tried  to 
buy  the  i.^lands  January,  1865,  under  President  Lincoln.  As  early  as  1688  there  were  slave  aolonies  on 
St.  Thomas. 

The  population  of  the  Virgin  Islands  by  the  first  United  States  Census,  November  1,  1917,  was  26,051, 
as  against  27,086  on  February  1,  1911;  43,178  in  1835,  and  38,231  in  1860.  Of  the  1917  population  St. 
Croix  had  14,901,  St.  Thomas  10,191  and  St.  John  959  The  1835  census  gave  St.  Croix  26,681,  St. 
Thomas  14,022  and  St.  John  2,475.  The  1917  population  of  the  cities  was:  (St  Croix),  Christiansted, 
4,574;  Frederiksted,  3,144  (St.  Thomas),  Charlotte  Amalie,  7,747.  Of  the  total  population  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  1917,  1,922,  or  7.4  per  cent ,  were  whites;  19,523,  or  74.9  ner  cent.,  were  negroes;  4,563,  or  17.5 
per  cent.,  were  oJ  mixed  white  and  negro  blood;  and  43,  or  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent.,  were  of  other  races. 
Of  tile  43  persons  of  "other  races,"  15  were  returned  as  Chinese,  7  as  Filipino.s,  8  as  Indians,  8  as  "coolies," 
2  as  Hindus,  1  as  Burmese,  and  the  color  of  2  was  not  specified.  At  no  census  of  the  Virgin  Islands  prior 
to  that  of  1917  was  inquiry  made  as  to  the  color  or  race.  The  proportion  of  whites  is  largest  on  St.  Thomas, 
<lue  to  marine  camps  and  fishermen.  Of  the  1917  population  of  the  islands  11,999  were  males  and  14,052 
•.vere  females.  Common  law  marriages  prevail.  'There  were  7,186  males  over  21  years.  About  half  the 
dopulation  of  school  age  (5  to  20  years)  attend  school.  In  the  Virgin  Islands  in  1917  there  were  14,590 
.)ersons  10  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  The  gainful  wqrkers  thus  formed  56 
)er  cent,  of  the  total  population  and  68  8  per  cent.  o£  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over.  In  the 
:nale  population  the  gainful  workers  numbered  7,936,  which  was  66.1  per  cent,  of  all  males  and  82.3  per 
cent,  of  the  males  10  years  of  age  and  over.  In  the  female  population  the  gainful  workers  numbered  6,654, 
which  was  47.4  per  cent,  of  all  females  and  57  6  per  cent,  of  the  females  10  years  of  age  and  over. 

■  The  value  of  farm  property  for  the  islands  amounted  to  $3,706,911,  including  the  value  of  land  and 
buildings,  S3,0i7,341;  implements  and  machinery,  8106,649,  and  the  value  of  live  stock,  8582,921.  The 
average  value  of  all  farm  property  per  farm  was  58,621;  of  land  and  buildings,  S7,017;  of  Implements  and 
machinery,  S248;  of  live  stock,  Sl,356;  and  the  average  value  of  farm  land  per  acre  was  S34.37.  The  total 
3,rea  of  the  islands  is  approximately  84,781  acres,  and  the  land  in  farms  Is  about  69,892  acres.  Of  the  acre;? 
In  farms,  49,206  are  reported  for  the  Island  of  St.  Croix,  the  principal  agricultural  island;  10,003  acres  are 
•eported  for  St  "John,  and  10,683  acres  for  St.  Thomas.  The  Island  of  St.  Croix,  because  of  its  physical 
lature,  leads  in  every  phase  of  agriculture.  Of  the  430  farms  on  the  islands  102  were  operated  by  whites; 
•ind  29.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  farms  were  run  by  owners,  13  per  cent,  by  managers  and  57.5  per  cent,  by 
.enants.  There  were  219  farms  under  five  acres,  and  16  of  1,000  acres  and  over.  The  live  stock  was — 
12,322  cattle,  2,129  horses,  1,600  mules,  974  asses,  2,329  swine,  1,096  sheep,  2,259  goats,  13,966  poultry 
and  195  bee  colonies.  The  1917  crop  values  were:  Sugar  cane,  8442,120;  guinea  grass,  863,886;  vegetables, 
-j6,537;  cotton,  S3,g50.     The  fisheries  netted  844,436. 

rUTUILA    COMMERCE    SINCE    1912. 
(Source — Returns  t.o  the  Navy  Department ) 


Year 
(Fis- 
cal). 

Impts 

From 

United 

States 

Impts 
fr.Oth 
Coun- 
tries 

Total 
Im- 
ports 

ExptS. 

to 
United 
States 

ExptS 
toOth 
Coun- 
tries 

Total 
Ex- 
ports 

Year 
(Fis- 
cal) 

Impts 

From 

United 

States 

Impts 
fr.Oth 
Coun- 
tries 

Total 
Im- 
ports 

ExptS . 

to 
United 
States 

ExptS 
toOth 
Coun- 
tries. 

Total 
Ex- 
ports. 

1912 .... 

1913 

1914.... 
1915 

$12,621 
23,380 
41,896 
65,834 

$97,628 

110,019 

58,928 

45,235 

$110,249 
133.399 
100,824 
111,069 

$21,885 

132,645 

71,417 

121,125 

$124,390 

$146,275 

132,645 

71,417 

121,125 

1916.... 
1917.... 
1918.... 

$100,507 
93,626 
94,334 

$17,787 
16.688 
51,565 

$118,294 
110.314 
145,899 

$62,062 
198,496 
118,520 

$62,062 
198,499 
118,520 

GUAM    TRADE    AND    COMMERCE. 
(Source — Returns  to  the  Navy  Department ) 


Year 
(Fis- 
cal). . 

Impts. 
From 
United 
States 

Impts. 

fr.Oth. 
Coun- 
tries. 

Total 
Im- 
ports . 

ExptS . 
to 

United 
States 

ExptS. 

to  Oth 
Coun- 
tries. 

Total 
Ex- 
ports . 

Year 
(Fis- 
cal). 

Impts 
From 
United 

States 

Impts. 
fr.Oth 
Coun- 
tries. 

Total 
Im- 
ports 

ExptS 

to 
United 
States. 

Expts 
to  Oth 
•Coun- 
tries 

Total 
Ex- 
ports . 

1911.... 
1912    ... 
1913.... 
1914 .... 

$45,611 
65,634 
75,565 
76,806 

$94,705 
73,832 
84,684 
88,444 

$140,316 
129,466 
160,249 
165.250 

.....  ^' 

$51,049 
65,456 
37,373 
51,093 

$51,049 
65,456 
37,373 
5lf093 

1915.... 
1916.... 
1917.... 
1918 

$13'!,032 
177,163 
114,301 
221,241 

$109,252 

79,785 

172,351 

136,906 

$245,284 
256,948 
286,652 
358,147 

'$33;3b6 
46,972 
68,742 

$22,458 
29,007 
33,363 
63,016 

$22,458 
62,313 
80,435 

131,758 

Progress  of  the  United  States. 
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PROGRESS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Area « eauare  miles 

Population no. 

Population  per  square  mile no 

Wealth dols 

Public  debt,  less  cash  In  Treasury..-. . .  .dols 

Interest  bearing  debt dols 

Annual  Interest  charge dels 

Gold  coined dols 

Silver  coined dols 

Gold  In  circulation dols. 

Silver  in  circulation dols. 

Gold  certificates  in  circulation dols 

Silver  certificates  In  circulation dols 

U.  S.  notes  (Greenbacks)  In  circulation,  .dols 

National  banls  notes  in  circulation dols 

Federal  Reserve  notes dole 

Total  circulation  of  money dols 

National  banks no 

Capital dols 

Bank  clearings,  New  York dols 

Total  United  States dols 

Deposits  in  National  banks  dols 

Deposits  in  savings  banks dols. 

Depositors  in  savings  banks no 

Farms  and  farm  property dols 

Farm  products,  value   dols 

Manufacturing  establishments no 

Value  of  products dols 

V.  S.  Gov.  receipts — net  ordinary dols 

Customs dois 

Internal  revenue dols 

U.  S.  Gov  disbursements,  net  ordinary  .dols 

War .  .  ., dols 

Navy dels 

Pensions dols 

Interest  on  public  debt dols 

Imports  of  merchandise   dols. 

Exports  of  merchandise    dols. 

Imports,  Rubber,  crude lbs 

Domestic  expts.,  iron  and  steel  man'f't'B  dols 
Domestic  exports,  all  manufactures. .     dols 

Farm  animals,  value dols 

Cattle no 

Horses no 

Sheep no 

Mules no. 

Swine no 

Production  of  gold dols 

Silver,  commercial  value dols. 

Coal long  tons 

Petroleum gals. 

Pig  Iron tons 

Steel   tons 

Tin  plates   lbs 

Copper long  tons 

Wool ; lbs 

Wheat bush 

Corn bush. 

Cotton bales 

Cane  sugar lbs 

Sugar  consumed lbs 

Cotton  consumed 500-lb.  bales 

Domestic  cotton  exported lbs 

Railways  operated miles 

Passengers  carried no 

Passenger  cars no 

Other  cars no 

American  vessels  built tons 

Trading,  domestic,  etc tons 

Trading,  foreign tons 

On  Great  Lakes tons 

Ves.  pass,  through  Sault  Ste.  Marie  C'l .  .  tons 

Commercial  failures no. 

Amount  of  liabilities  dols 

Post-Offlces no 

Receipts  of  Post-Office  Department . .    dols 

Public  schools,  salaries dols 

Patents  issued no. 

Immigrants  arrived no 


1800. 


892,135 

5,308,483 

6  47 


82,976,294 

82,976,294 

3,402,601 

317,760 

224,296 

16,000,000 


26,500,000 


■  ■  --v  • 

'  io',848,749 

9,080,933 

809,397 

10,813,974 

2,560,879 

3,448,716 

64,131 

3,402,601 

91,252,768 

70,971,780 

52,144 


153,509 
'  'l8,'829 

'.  '\ 


106,261 
301,919 
669,921 


903 
280,804 


1850. 


2,997,119 

23,191,876 

7  88 

7,135,780,000 

63,452,774 

63,452,774 

3,782,393 

31,981,739 

1,866,100 

147.395,456 


278,761,982 


43,431,130 

251,354 

3,967,343,580 

123,025 

1,019,100,616 

43,592,889 

39,668,686 


40,948,383 
9,687,025 
7,904,725 
1,866,886^ 
3,782,393 
173,509,526 
144,375,726 

1 ,953,702 

23,223,106 

544,180,516 

17,778,907 

4,336,719 

21,773,220 

559,331 

30,354,213 

50,000,000 

50,900 

6,266,233 


563,755 


650 
52,516,959 
100,485,944 
692,071,104 
'  2,454,442 
247,577,000 

422,626 

638,381,604 

9,021 


279,255 
1,949,743 
1,585,711 

198,266 


18,417 
5,499,985 

993 
369,980 


1880. 


3, 
50, 

42,642 

1,919; 

1,723, 

79; 

62, 

27, 

/    225, 

I      68, 

7, 

5, 

327, 

337 


,026,789 
155,783 
16.86 
,000,000 
,326,748 
,993,100 
,633,981 
,308,279 
411,694 
695,779 
622,345 
963,900 
,789,569 
895,457 
,415,178 


973,382,228 

2,076 

455,909,565 

37,182,128,621 


833,701,034 

819,106,973 

2,335,582 

12,180,501,538 

2,212,450,927 

253,852 

5,369,579,191 

333,526,501 

186,522,065 

124,009,374 

264,847,637 

38,116,916 

13,536,985 

56,777,174 

95,757,575 

667,954,746 

■835,638,658 

16,826,099 

14,716,524 

121,818,298 

1,576,917,556 

33,258,000 

11,201,800 

40,765,900 

1,729,500 

34,034,100 

36,000,000 

34,717,000 

63,822,830 

1,104,017,166 

3,835,191 

1,247,335 


27,000 

232,500,000 

498,549,868 

1,717,434,543 

6,605,750 

178,872,000 

1,979,221,478 

1,865,922 

1,822,061,114 

93,267 


157,409 

2,715,224 

1,352,810 

605,102 

1,734,890 

4,735 

65,752,000 

42,989 

33,315,479 

55,942,972 

13,947 

457,257 


1900. 


3,026,789 

75,994,575 

25.55 

88,517,306,775 

1,107,711,258 

1,023,478,860 

33,545,130 

99,272,943 

36,345,321 

610,806,472 

142,050,334 

200,733,019 

408,465,574 

313,971,545 

300,115,112 


2,055,150,998 

3,732 

621,536,461 

51,964,588,564 

84,582,460,081 

2,458,092,758 

2,389,719,954 

6,107,083 

20,439,901,164 

4,417,069,973 

207,514 

11,406,926,701 

567,240,852 

233,164,871 

295,327,927 

487,713,792 

134,774,768 

55,953,078 

140,877,316 

40,160,333 

849,941,184 

1,394,483,082 

49,377,13? 

121,913,548 

484,846,235 

2,228,123,134 

43,902,414 

13,537,524 

41,883,065 

2,086,027 

37,079,356 

79,171,000 

35,741,100 

240,789,310 

2,672,062,218 

13,789,242 

10,188,329 

849,004,022 

270,588 

288,636,621 

522,229,505 

2.105,102,516 

10,102,102 

322,549,011 

4,477,175,236 

3,687,253 

3,100,583,188 

194,262 

576,831,251 

34,713 

1,416,125 

393,790 

4,338,145 

826,694 

1,565,587 

22,315,834 

10,774 

138,495,673 

76,688 

102,354,579 

137,687,746 

26,499 

448,572 


1919. 


3,026,789 

106,736,461 

35.89 

187,739,071,090 

23,294,684,720 

913,222,906 

466,256,685 


25,473,029 

1,172,953,.529 

313,724,186 

542,219,728 

169,939,003 

332,938,544 

649,831,150 

2,493,992,462 

5,8«,026,528 

7,773 

1,111,501,000 

104,511,665,799 

186,268,439,677 

11,832,779,000 

5,471,579,949 

11,379,553 

40,991,449,000 

21,386,000,000 

275,791 

24,246,434,724 

5,145,882,546 

184,457,867 

4,315,284,979 

727,845,814 


5,684,348,624 

1,368,6-12,794 

181,137,754 

197,.526,C08 

3,095,876,-582 

402,471, .131 

1,064,974.299 

3,337,577,168 

8,830,204,000 

67,866,000 

21,534,000 

49,863,000 

4,925,000 

75,587,000 

68,493,500 

67,879,206 

581,609,263 

14,083,255,242 

39,051,991 

45,060,607 

1,512,150 

842.018 

299,921,000 

917,100,000 

2,582,814,000 

11,243,242 

491,697,y20 

9,156,562,883 

7,555,191 

2,733,683,125 

266,381 

1,039,012,308 

55,081 

2,442,364 

1,300,363 

6,320,812 

3,603,706 

2,797,.')03 

85,680,327 

9,982 

163,019,979 

53,084 

344,475,962 

364,789,265 

39,941 

141.132 


Per  capita  estimates  are  got  by  dividing  the  Item  in  question  by  the  United  States  population.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  figures  in  1919  column  are  somewhat  preliminary,  and  they  relate  to  that  year  or 
to  the  latest  previous  year  for  which  figures  are  available.  For  later  data  on  separate  Items  see  Index. 
Population  is  continental.  Gold  and  silver  cannot  be  stated  separately  prior  to  1876.  Nfet  ordinary 
receipts  and  disbursements  do  not  include  loans.  Treasury  notes,  or  Postal  expenses  or  revenues.  1919 
commercial  failures  cover  first  six  months.  On  July  1 ,  1907,  there  was  an  arbitrary  reduction  of  $135,000,000 
to  circulation  of  money.  Before  1900  the  value  of  farm  buildings,  over  $6,000,000,  wag  not  considered. 
Mineral  production  is  mainly  for  1917. 
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Foreign  Trade  of  Europe's  Chief  Nationt. 


FOREIGN    TRADE    OF    EUROPE'S    CHIEF    NATIONS. 

(Final  .000  omitted  In  all  columns.) 


Year. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Belgium. 

FINUlND. 

France. 

Germany. 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

E.xports. 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1896... 
1897... 
1898... 
1899... 
1900... 
1901    .. 
1902 . . . 
1903 . .  . 
1904... 
1905... 
1906   .. 
1907... 
1908... 
1909... 
1910... 
1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914.  .  . 

Dollars. 
286.564 
306,641 
332.842 
326,603 
344,333 
335,493 
349,247 
381,033 
415,736 
435,696 
475,270 
474,637 
485,592 
569.230 
577,698 
646,322 
710,012 
691.538 
657.520 
770,000 

1,217,000 
881,000 
450,600 

Dollars. 
314,299 
311,153 
327,927 
378,087 
394,440 
382,948 
388,620 
432,371 
424,082 
455,561 
484,108 
472,195 
456,675 
489,573 
489.766 
486,875 
574,452 
559,527 
408,221 
285,100 
324,600 
303,000 
168,600 

Dollars. 

586,213 

607,145 

632,856 

705,280 

693.724 

702,645 

760,339 

858,336 

854,304 

963,054 

1,105,070 

1,181,892 

1,031,836 

1,158,158 

1,264,478 

876,447 

963,837 

891.057 

Dollars. 
525,018 
558,787 
582,837 
646,852 
636,419 
625,212 
670,320 
750,741 
742,878 
821,410 
977,107 

1,001,880 
973,797 
984,300 

1,099,058 
695,969 
768,172 
695,335 

Dollars. 
33,320 
39,083 
45,749 
48,449 
52,256 
41,606 
45,191 
51,624 
51,549 
51,770 
60,582 
83,542 
70,489 
71,370 
74,667 
59,828 
90,582 
90,293 
73,904 
112,443 
144,270 
184,785 
75,135 

Dollars. 
30,076 
32,557 
34,743 
35,692 
38,162 
36,067 
39,117 
41,250 
41,608 
47,824 
54,301 
51,555 
47,288 
49,971 
74,666 
86,411 
65,089 
73,875 
55,439 
50,920 
119,580 
-  66,735 
33,600 

Dollars. 
951,300 
991,500 
1,077,400 
1,128,700 
1,155,800 
1,082,004 
1,099,826 
1,173,339 
1,104,256 
1,169,874 
1,368,450 
1,519,800 
1,405,870 
1,214,244 
1,394,490 
1,587,040 
1,545,646 
1,625,317 
1,235,619 
2,129,908 
2,925,767 
5,317,933 
3,843.552 

Dollars. 

886,000 

927,000 

902,000 

1,068,000 

1,065,700 

1,007,396 

1,080,218 

1,076,455 

1,108,685 

1,216,344 

1,317,836 

1,400,429 

1,280,986 

1,111,590 

1,211,851 

1,199,837 

1,290,107 

1,327,882 

939,685 

•  759,912 

987,328 

1,160,451 

799,657 

Dollars. 
1,103,811 
1,187,977 
1,281,857 
1,386,854 
1,458,635 
1,363,053 
1,408,650 
1,512,971 
1,597,246 
1,777,869 
2,067,656 
2,187,151 
1,962,734 
2,241,480 
2,316,029 
2,524,041 
2,812,020 
2,773,000 

Dollais. 
931,336 
941,446 
965,621 
1,073,982 
1,180,525 
1,129,073 
1,188,990 
1,271, .366 
1,324,563 
1,446,516 
1,634,942 
1,724,065 
1,575,004 
1,743,160 
l,963,3aa 
2,132,058 
2,353,260 
2,592,239 

1915... 

1916    . . 

1917. . . 

1918... 

Austria-Hungary  figures  for  1918  cover  seven  months. 


Year. 

Denmark. 

Great  Britain. 

Holland. 

Italy. 

GBEEt'E 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollais. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1896... 

102,895 

76,080 

1,876,402 

1,168,669 

654,647 

537,306 

249.089 

226,230 

22,441 

13,988 

1897... 

111,702 

87,936 

1,903,165 

1,139,830 

675,474 

694,548 

253,537 

237,046 

22,458 

15,770 

1898... 

123,875 

87,465 

1,994,730 

1,135,643 

708,V42 

608,303 

298,121 

260,757 

29,571 

17,027 

1899... 

131.877 

97,692 

2,043,897 

1,287,151 

766,257 

630,007 

317,365 

304,853 

25,333 

18,104 

1900... 

141.183 

105,477 

2,238,071 

1,417,086 

784,015 

680,009 

357,120 

289,053 

25,357 

19.829 

1901 . . . 

137.427 

109.496 

2,210,112 

1,362,729 

815,442 

695,766 

338  854 

273,346 

27,118 

18,141 

1902... 

151.349 

120,209 

2,251,128 

1,379,283 

867,308 

732,975 

354,831 

291  605 

26,485 

15,375 

1903... 

156,296 

132,475 

2,302,036 

1,415,179 

912,376 

781,750 

396,544 

301,061 

26,536 

16.583 

1904. . . 

160.497 

133,420 

2,339,709 

1,463,410 

965,648 

797,115 

387,425 

319,617 

26,444 

17,480 

1905... 

166,837 

142,991 

2,371,980 

1,605,052 

1,030,918 

799,694 

440,402 

344,871 

27,358 

16.153 

1006... 

194.468 

149.948 

2,545,481 

1,827,737 

1,012,736 

835  357 

533  102 

384,367 

27,915 

23,841 

1907... 

202.868 

163,296 

2,695,711 

2,073,300 

1,068,823 

883,926 

541,416 

370,874 

28,640 

22,398 

1908... 

194,400 

166,698 

2,882,753 

2,220,686 

1,014,427 

837,746 

566,340 

336,168 

30,060 

21,523 

1909... 

150,968 

153,030 

3,036,066 

2,281,892 

1,261,285 

986,810 

627,480 

392.064 

26,740 

19,770 

1910... 

118.722 

127,057 

3,296,329 

2,595,949 

1,313,530 

1,057,664 

637,058 

413.701 

30,813 

26,739 

1911... 

168.291 

158,387 

3,305,566 

2,706.429 

1,339,970 

1,098,420 

653,394 

429,897 

83,476 

27,381 

1912... 

220.730 

184,164 

3,618,953 

2,910,951 

1,452,45S 

1,251,472 

700,638 

563.011 

29,950 

33,052 

1913... 

230.957 

194,750 

3,741,048 

3,089,353 

1,574,990 

1,239,260 

703,608 

484,746 

23,380 

22,334 

1914... 

214.828 

236,209 

3,390,175 

2,560,730 

1,161,439 

1,007,108 

564,206 

426,608 

34,046 

22,771 

1915... 

320,000 

313,000 

4,145,739 

2,355,048 

848,552 

703,193 

907,785 

488,955 

31,534 

26,255 

1916... 

377.000 

363,000 

4,615,907 

2,938,616 

1,619,.323 

596,048 

44,425 

18.226 

1917 

5  184  070 

2  894  892 

323  366 

207  385 

1  492  314 

435,974 

1918-.' . : 

6;420,561 

2,576;466 

184,161 

62,845 

2,820,329 

496,705 

kYEAK. 

Norway. 

PORTUGAL. 

ROUMANIA. 

Russu. 

Spain. 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports. 

DoUars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Ztoilars. 

Dollars. 

1896... 

64,378 

39,603 

63,552 

39,088 

65,219 

62,.543 

304,932 

355,991 

118,437 

132,464 

1897 . . . 

70,676 

44,944 

54,680 

40,516 

68,666 

43,267 

288,399 

374,211 

108,363 

127,645 

1898... 

75,088 

44,706 

68,130 

49,248 

75,252 

54,654 

317,991 

377,326 

73,918 

105,660 

1899 . . . 

83,210 

42,716 

72,287 

48,703 

64,321 

28,780 

335,000 

322,896 

147,691 

123,993 

1900... 

83.255 

46,350 

81.891 

50,793 

41,878 

64.040 

322,583 

368,955 

139,885 

115,179 

1901... 

76,981 

44,248 

79,162 

47,256 

56,440 

68  289 

305,614 

392,216 

125,754 

102,692 

1902... 

77,7^79 

48,466 

75,490 

46,156 

54.686 

72,340 

308,563 

443,066 

124,253 

113,498 

1903... 

78,472 

51,795 

82,418 

61,959 

52,095 

68,637 

351,060 

515,607 

131,374 

125,827 

1904... 

78,296 

61,673 

87,199 

53,362 

60,095 

50,541 

335,472 

518,288 

134.218 

131,332 

1905... 

83,406 

58,413 

84,124 

49,877 

65,145 

88,220 

327,070 

564,822 

154.136 

138,658 

1906... 

92,065 

65,908 

82,698 

50,516 

81,468 

94,833 

412,355 

563,866 

172.491 

152,593 

1907... 

103.370 

67,832 

92,696 

51,554 

83,691 

107.701 

443,918 

662,255 

180,124 

178,361 

1908... 

101,555 

64,821 

77,564 

47,524 

80,494 

73,667 

470,040 

614,124 

185.234 

171,184 

1909... 

104,386 

71,368 

69,944 

33,448 

71,598 

87,658 

■   500,625 

766,265 

166,444 

166,695 

1910... 

115,892 

83,627 

76,131 

35,312 

79,797 

119,698 

606,392 

767,198 

193,336 

185,817 

1911... 

126,548 

77,945 

66,820 

34,596 

U0,870 

134,470 

612,240 

825,649 

.   205,448 

186,264 
190,449 

1912... 

141,949 

87,648 

70,605 

33,364 

124,009 

125,825 

606,063 

780,304 

187,161 

1913... 

148,022 

105,220 

119,310 

61,328 

114.698 

130,375 

707,627 

782,869 

234,900 

190,374 

1914... 

152.030 

109,886 

98,443 

52,883 

565,466 

492,386 

190,086 

161,405 

1915... 

232.615 

181,3''2 

37,072 

63,381 

586,360 

206,945 

193.648 

248,489 

1916... 

365.489 

263,368 

12,503 

24,642 



550,000 

201.000 

182.695 

272,310 

1917... 

"" 

11,000 
18.000 

20,000 
65,000 

167,457 
109.773 

293,490 

1918... 

170,627 

SoiAK  American  Trade. 
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FOREIGN   TRADE   OF  EUROFE    (CONTINUED). 


Year. 


1894. . 
1895.. 
1896. . 
1897.. 
1898  . 
1899.. 
1900. . 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903 . . 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906. . 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
J914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918. . 


Sweden. 


Imports.   Exports 


Dollars. 
92,441 
92,020 
95,650 
106,902 
119,600 
134^35 
140?S49 
123,195 
134,605 
141,9o0 
153,300 
153,780 
171,076 
184,168 
162,963 
165,070 
177,842 
187,295 
214,303 
226,872 
194,811 
306,191 
308,466 
307,656 


Dollars 

79,980 

83,448 

91,179 

95,990 

92,433 

95,987 

104,8''2 

94,736 

,105,154 

118.292 

111.144 

120,657 

135,146 

141,659 

129,008 

129,495 

115,010 

179,154 

205,367 

219,049 

206,991 

352,786 

355,418 

421,222 


Serbia. 


Imports.  Exports 


Dollars. 

6.732 

5.450 

6.455 

8,746 

7.933 

8,961 

10.427 

8.460 

8,6o0 

11,239 

11,759 

10,731 

8,655 

13,623 

14,704 

14,275 

16,465 

22,439 

20,625 


Dollars. 

8,882 

8,374 

10,303 

10,796 

10.999 

12,689 

12,839 

12.67'' 

13,920 

11,6''4 

11,996 

13,895 

13,820 

,  15,728 

'  15,111 

18,076 

19,127 

22.730 

16,373 


Bulgaria. 


Imports.]  Exports 


Dollars. 
19,151 
13,321 
14,768 
16.2112 
14.037 
11.615 
8,944 
13,518 
13,751 
15,788 
25,030 
23,694 
20,936 
24,928 
26,0b0 
32,086 
35.471 
39.869 
42,622 
34,250 
48,298 


Dollars 
14,060 
14,994 
20,987 
11,539 

■  12,842 
10,320 
10,418 
15,975 
20,010 
20,858 
30,421 
28,556 
22,113 
25,119 
22,471 
22,286 
25,810 
36.927 
31.286 
18,641 
30,885 


bWlTZERLAND. 

Imports.  Exports 


Dollais. 
154,465 
171,708 
184,619 
190,868 
198,089 
215,794 
206,141 
194,191 
109,974 
223,716 
232.835 
258.599 
274.396 
335,081 
296,057 
311.456 
333.174 
369,867 
379,755 

•370,525 
285,333 
324,246 
459,051 


Dollars. 
119.059 
127,119 
131,618 
132,777 
138,545 
152,378 
160.148 
160.078 

'  167,551 
170,206 
170.487 
185,231 
205,346 
224,465 
204,542 
213.387 
232.481 
244.421 
263,916 
265,645 
229,069 
322,321 
472,409 


TURKEX. 


Imports.  Exports. 


Dollars. 

106,078 

105,932 

90,533 

93,983 

103,110 

117,134 

107,873 

118,144 

110,552 

117,312 

135,050 

107,720 

138,010 

114,931 

110,440 

97,812 

138,302 

187,246 

198,040 

191,625 

179,663 

140,000 

97,263 

99,473 


Dollars. 

58,355 

60,517 

68.357 

67.88.5 

64,876 

59,072 

68,821 

69,761 

70.418 

80,161 

77,241 

101,801 

86  558 

123,2^0 

93,786 

114,840 

81,133 

97,150 

108,764 

105,254 

94,319 

125,000 

148,859 

163,245 


SOUTH    AMERICAN    TRADE. 

(Final  .000  omitted  in  all  columns ) 


1  Year. 

ARGENTINA 

BRAZIL. 

Chile. 

Peru. 

Uruguay. 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports. 

E.xiSorts. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1894... 

89,541 

98,128 

69,J79 
74,610 

122,974 

40,863 

54.030 

5,715 

7,182 

24,609 

34,618 

1895... 

91,767 

115,866 

140,185 

51,905 

54,690 

26,249 

33,650 

1896... 

108,238 

112,714 

101,760 

127,498 

55,562 

66,506 

8,519 

10,639 

26,398 

31.437 

1897... 

94,849 

97,628 

105,106 

130,179 

60,447 

49,344 

8,762 

15,099 

20,175 

30,317 

1898 . . . 

103,669 

129,145 

82,091 

92,770 

37,326 

60,668 

9,391 

14,733 

25,627 

31,306 

1899... 

112,761 

178,446 

56,507 

86,882 

38,785 

58,939 

10,332 

16,359 

26,525 

37,818 

1900... 

109,513 

149,189 

83,623 

182,375 

46,916 

60,703 

11,276 

21,890 

24,793 

30,411 

1901    .. 

109,971 

161,846 

96,175 

194,965 

60,841 

62,723 

.    13,930 

23,022 

24,498 

28,674 

1902.. 

99,433 

173,205 

112,983 

174,734 

48,336 

67,846 

16,684 

18,025 

24,317 

34,805 

1903... 

126,615 

213.250 

117,489 

176,715 

52,002 

70,912 

18,412 

18,774 

25,958 

38,640 

1904.,. 

180,750 

254,912 

125,776 

189,314 

67,361 

78,839 

21,205 

19.790 

21,938 

39,793 

1905   .. 

197,974 

311,544 

144,775 

214,619 

68,839 

96,801 

21,068 

28,018 

31.824 

31,852 

1906.. 

260,522 

282,025 

161,587 

255,113 

82,222 

99,453 

24,386 

27,720 

35,626 

34,538 

1907... 

275,866 

285,857 

181,242 

241,504 

107,194 

100,176 

26,826 

27,918 

38,954 

41,955 

1908   . 

272,973 

366,006 

159,701 

197,301 

97,551 

114,710 

26,816 

26,628 

38,422 

46,914 

1909... 

302,750 

397,351 

166,000 

284,302 

95,660 

111,847 

20,891 

31,564 

42,447 

42,573 

1910. . . 

351,771 

372,626 

231,292 

304,370 

108,582 

120,022 

24,206 

34,380 

46,590 

44,200 

1911     . 

366,811 

324,697 

257,164 

325.272 

127,381 

123,884 

26,430 

36,042 

51,355 

50,753 

1912. . 

364,853 

480,391 

307,934 

362,795 

122,076 

139,878 

24,982 

45,871 

50,666 

65,142 

1913... 

421,352 

483,504 

326,100 

313,628 

120,274 

144,653 

29,591 

44,410 

50,501 

69,201 

1914... 

271,818 

349,254 

172,223 

221,539 

98,461 

109,381 

23,464 

42,611 

37,379 

59,102 

1915.. 

220,086 

541,532 

146,082 

255,659 

55,922 

119,530 

15,044 

68,638 

35,000 

73,300 

1916. . 

226,887 

.527,045 

195,998 

266,802 

81,220 

187,458 

42,256 

80,497 

35,155 

71,070 

1917... 

380,321 

569,170 

209,434 

284,114 

129,603 

259,985 

65,712 

90,728 

38,700 

96,217 

1918... 

464,065 

797,589 

247,351 

284,275 

799,625 

Year. 

BOLIVIA. 

Colombia. 

Ecuador 

Paraguay 

Venezuela. 

Imports. 

ExiJorts 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Export.*!. 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Dollars. 

1900... 

5,978 
7,324 
5,403 
6,371 
6,595 
7,916 
■  13,684 

15,975 
16,234 
10,712 
10,157 
12,271 
16,300 
21,705 

2,620 
2,966 
2,333 
3,053 
3.441 
4.568 
6.134 

3,159 
3,353 
3,891 
4,264 
3,077 
5.152 
2.614 

1901 . . . 

1902... 

1903 . . . 



5,425 

11,476 

9,348 

8,676 

'7.653 

1904... 

15,574 

1905... 

13,996 

1906... 

10,608 

14,614 

9,850 

11,793 

15,630 

1907... 

14,780 

19,629 

12,088 

14,481 

6,950 

8,346 

7,287 

3,139 

10,394 

15,688 

1908... 

15.915 

19,081 

13,514 

14,999 

9.090 

12,091 

3,851 

3,751 

9,814 

14,613 

1909   .. 

14.406 

24,868 

11,118 

16,040 

8.008 

13.638 

3,674 

4,982 

9,766 

16,029 

1910... 

19,033 

29,493 

17,383 

17,625 

11,489 

12,692 

6,217 

4,769 

12,388 

17.949 

1911... 

22,765 

32,226 

18,109 

22,376 

10,354 

13.690 

6,494 

4,593 

18,395 

22,684 

1912... 

19,308 

35,148 

23,965 

32,222 

8,837 

15.789 

5,190 

4,109 

20,569 

25,261 

1913... 

21,357 

36,551 

28,536 

34,315 

8,403 

13.061 

7,876 

5,462 

18,030 

29,484 

1914... 

15.507 

25,662 

20.979 

32,633 

8,408 

12,895 

4,995 

4.447 

13,987 

21,520 

1915... 

8,804 

37,132 

17.840 

31,579 

9,330 

17,570 

2,334 

8,624 

13,470 

23,404 

1916.., 

12,128 

39,360 

28,922 

40,000 

9,346 

17,600 

4,492 

4,667 

21,382 

25,530 

1917... 
1918... 

13,057 

61,522 

23.334 

40.531 

10.195 

16,338 

4,667 

11.237 

24.593 

24,005 

No  data,  Colombia  and  Ecuador.  1900-1905;  Venezuela.  1900-1902. 
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Trade  of  Asia  and  Australia. 


CENTRAL    AMERICAN    FOREIGN 

COMMERCE. 

(Final  .000  omitted  in 

all  columns.) 

Year. 

MEXICO. 

Salvador. 

Panama. 

Costa  Rica. 

Guatemala. 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollais. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1900  . . 

61,239 

37,303 

9,133 

6,333 

6,321 

3,127 

7.393 

1901... 

62,466 

33,036 

6,538 

11,048 

4.411 

5,793 

4,259 

7.519 

1902   . . 

63,701 

39,612 

6,868 

10,278 

4,874 

6,061 

4,017 

9.031 

1903. . . 

74,565 

42,598 

3,088 

14,174 

4,890 

7,246 

2,971 

6,719 

1904   .. 

76,597 

48,100 

3,610 

16,589 

5,977 

6,757 

5,011 

7,552 

1905 . . . 

82,523 

53,305 

4.346 

14.099 

5,239 

8,138 

mt 

8,238 

1906   .  . 

88,542 

56,793 

4,164 

16,308 

7.278 

8.803 

7,136 

1907   .. 

103,248 

61,893 

3,441 

15,163 

17,205 

1,962 

7,655 

9.350 

7.316 

10.174 

1908   . . 

-.10,879 

121.370 

4.240 

9,260 

7,807 

1,827 

5,629 

7,757 

6,811 

6.756 

1909   .. 

78,766 

115.550 

4,177 

10.177 

8,756 

1,502 

6,110 

8,176 

,      5,251 

10,079 

1910.    . 

97,433 

130,023 

3,745 

7,298 

10,057 

1,769 

7,898 

8,374 

4,265 

6,936 

1911... 

102,937 

146,877 

5,113 

9,438 

9,897 

2,863 

8,872 

8,924 

8,167 

11,007 

Itl2   . 

91,331 

148,994 

6.775 

9,942 

9,872 

2,065 

10,079 

9,964 

9,822 

13,156 

1«13... 

97,886 

150,203 

6,173 

9,929 

11,397 

5,383 

8.685 

10,321 

10,062 

14,450 

1914... 

72,000 

150,000 

4,959 

10,796 

9.891 

3.800 

7,552 

10,862 

9,331 

12,754 

1915... 

63,000 

126,000 

4.022 

10,564 

9,037 

3.423 

4,479 

9,971 

6,072 

11,566 

1916... 

83,000 

158,000 

•  6,824 

11,605 

9,197 

6.507 

6,604 

11,121 

8,540 

10,638 

1917... 

138,000 

182,000 

6,869 

16,050 

9,223 

5,624 

5,595 

11,382 

8,991 

7,810 

1918... 

192,000 

228,000 

3,735 

9,623 

Nicaragua  (1918)  imports,  $5,929,803;  exports,  $7,754,940. 

TRADE    OF    THE    WEST    INDIES. 

(Porto  Rico  is  on  another  page.     Final  .000  omitted  in  all  columns.) 


Year. 

'     CUBA. 

Dominican  Rep. 

Jamaica. 

TniNlDAD. 

Barbados. 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports , 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollai  s 

Dollais. 

Dollars. 

Dollais 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1900... 

71,681 

45,229 

8,233 

8,663 

11,5^0 

12,044 

6,086 

4,280 

1901... 

65,107 

63,133 

8,399 

9,064 

12,453 

11,544 

4,972 

4.444 

1902.-.  . 

65,204 
58,831 

51,074 

77,849 

9,684 
9,755 

10,893 
7,281 

12,862 
11,969 

11,864 
10.909 

4,223 
3,998 

2,795 

1903   .. 

2,646 

1904   .. 

70,159 

93,122 

442 

306 

8,173 

6,678 

12,258 

11,752 

5,202 

4,069 

1905... 

83,868 

99,162 

2.737 

6,896 

9,348 

8,732 

14,117 

13,860 

5.071 

4,329 

1906   .  . 

104,417 

105,199 

4.065 

6,536 

10,564 

9,301 

14,474 

12,997 

5,802 

4,265 

1907... 

97.334 

114,813 

4,949 

7.628 

14,162 

11,648 

16,402 

18,990 

6,180 

4,117 

1908. . . 

98,829 

112,122 

4,768 

9.396 

11,763 

11,024 

13,038 

12,151 

5.958 

4,279 

1909... 

86.791 

117,564 

4,426 

8,114 

12.448 

12,773 

15,984 

15,640 

5,440 

3,994 

1910... 

103.446 

114,039 

6,258 

10.850 

12,709 

12,481 

16,247 

16,852 

6.538 

4,880 

1911... 

108.09« 

129,199 

6,950 

10,995 

13,926 

14,328 

24,392 

23,180 

7,483 

4,527 

1912... 

120,229 

146,788 

8,218 

12,385 

14,825 

13,167 

22,827 

21,737 

7,000 

4,858 

1913... 

135,810 

165,208 

9,217 

10,470 

13,790 

11,815 

24,396 

25.299 

6.576 

■  4,163 

1914   .. 

134,008 

170,797 

6,729 

10,589 

~   12,470 

14,116 

20,535 

20,418 

6,318 

4,123 

1916... 

128.132 

219,447 

9,118 

15,209 

11,311 

10,831 

21,529 

28,570 

6,173 

5,119 

1916... 

201.024 

336,801 

11,664 

21,628 

15,120 

.    13,729 

21,728 

24.578 

8,996 

10,727 

1917   . . 

261,377 
302,624 

357,040 
379,784 

7.582 

22,444 

16,176 

12,064 

1918... 

TRADE 

OF    ASIA    AND    AUSTRALIA 

(Final  .000  omitted  in  all  columns.) 

'  Year. 

Australian  Com. 

New  Zealand. 

China. 

British  India. 

Siam. 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollais. 

Dollars. 

Dollais. 

Dollars. 

Dollais. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1894... 

104,299 

124,851 

29,153 

40,523 

122,657 

97,522 

226,443 

313,120 

8,439 

11,903 

1895... 

110,226 

131,678 

29,763 

35,746 

133.752 

111.625 

194,117 

287,532 

9,860 

12,206 

1896... 

141,742 

123,862 

34,243 

40,138 

162,891 

105,389 

236,629 

370,938 

11.052 

15,135 

1897 . . . 

163,648 

116,796 

38,909 

42,533 

146,036 

117,721 

246,949 

337,358 

11,677 

14,628 

1898   .. 

150,808 

126,490 

39,964 

45,434 

147,334 

111,803 

238,935 

316.753 

12,570 

16,061 

1899... 

162,511 

174,363 

41,926 

50,462 

189,560 

140,182 

233,921 

'366,960 

12,297 

15,171 

1900... 

195,549 

153.245 

49,679 

57,155 

155,980 

117,499 

244,313 

353,903 

12,680 

15,196 

1901... 

202,005 

231,832 

65,267 

53,779 

190,227 

120,287 

262,449 

349,475 

13,626 

21,211 

1902... 

193,170 

204,918 

53,331 

56,510 

198.363 

134,720 

288.034 

405,201 

16,289 

21,763 

1903   .. 

177,907 

225,135 

58,788 

62,497 

213,687 

.  140,186 

278,426 

419,806 

16,747 

19,063 

1904... 

174,317 

268,229 

62,780 

61,505 

240,155 

167,162 

300,400 

498,060 

19,655 

26,448 

1905... 

179.097 

265,220 

60,741 

66,344 

329.066 

167,726 

338,750 

511,703 

18,224 

N27,330 

1906... 

206,449 

325,396 

69,606 

75,810 

334,370 

192,712 

363,671 

525,015 

22,345 

32,617 

1907... 

241,741 

339,780 

84,092 

96,146 

332,288 

210,976 

380,373 

573,190 

28,752 

36,450 

1908... 

232,263 

300,075 

84,910 

77,247 

255.639 

179,276 

442,822 

675,158 

23,765 

34,956 

1909. . . 

238,768 

304,778 

76,179 

93,590 

264,761 

214,519 

417,270 

485,913 

27,854 

36,535 

1910:.. 

280,027 

347,576 

92,871 

106,649 

302,931 

249,190 

397,388 

598,038 

23,019 

37,098 

1911... 

312,470 

370,864 

(  94,993 

90,280 

308,618 

246,903 

433,206 

666,471 

22,999 

40.372 

1912... 

364,688 

369,062 

101,946 

103,384 

349,920 

274,799 

466,740 

719,159 

25.421 

29,846 

1913... 

372,112 

366,616 

108,321 

110,728 

418,483 

296.051 

684.465 

782,254 

33,670 

43.290 

1914... 

185,602 

176,982 

106,221 

126,286 

362,382 

228,986 

507,951 

672,886 

30,393 

42,742 

1915... 

300,639 

282,725 

104,608 

150,845 

286,447 

264,000 

409,226 

578,961 

27,937 

38,184 

1916... 

361,713 

348,916 

128,180 

161,991 

427,740 

399,073 

475,486 

728,804 

31,819 

43,162 

1917... 

355,683 

457,060 

101,804 

163.769 

565,032 

472,190 

480,839 

727,471 

33,865 

44,960 

1918... 

283,796 

360,114 

143,000 

661,876 

669,561 

486.650 

788,370 

35,919 

45,804 

New  Zealand,  by  the  1916  census,  made  public  in  1919,  had  229,423  private  dwellings,  of  which  219,000 
were  of  wood,  7,000  of  brlclt,  },280  of  stone,  and  1,680  of  concrete;  56,860  were  owned  free  and  cleax  by  the 
oocupjints;  109,000  were  rented,  56,000  were  bought  on  mortgage,  9,000  dwellings  had  1  room,  5S,00()  had 
5  rooms,  10,800  had  8  rooms.  *• 


Hides  and  Shins  Used  in  the  United  States. 


SOS 


TRADE   OF   UNION   OF   SOUTH   AFHICA   AND    EGYPT. 
(Final  ,000  omitted  in  all  columns.) 


Yeae. 

UN.  OF  So.  AFRICA. 

Egypt.           i 

Year 

Uy.  OF  So.  Africa. 

Egypt. 

Imports 

Exports. 

Imports., 

Exports 

Importi. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906      

S83,406 
104,082 
156,0,'i3 
164,082 
106,066 
96,038 

337,162 
52.098 

$70,562 

74,090 

71,999 

81,420 

99,920 

107,820 

116,692 

126,947 

121,987 

108.040 

S85.620 

76,570 

85,619 

94,962 

101,142 

101,801 

120,903 

136,144 

103,594 

126,730 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

8170,701 
177,618 
188,757 
208,272 
177,101 
164,651 
200,427 
186,706 
240,829 

S260,541 
277,137 
306,055 
324,399 
195,747 
82,046 
116,535 
159,708 
172,286 

SI  14,467 
131,324 
125,912 
135,425 
105,581 
93,939 
154,125 
168,877 
255,700 

$140,670 
138,990 
168,031 
163,297 
117,086 
131,448 
186,934 

1907 

1908 

1909 

130,450 
119,228 
132,949 

226,652 
213,405 
239,582 

204,892 
226^800 

Figures  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  1900-1905.  are  for  Cape  Colony  only. 
RESOURCES   AND    INDUSTRY    OF   SPITZBERGEN. 

Spitzbergen,  rediscovered  and  named  by  the  Dutch  about  1596.  is  a  group  of  Arctic  islands  375  miles 
north  of  Norway,  with  an  area  of  31,000  square  miles.  Exploration  has  proved  the  existence  of  a  wealth 
of  coal,  phosphate,  and  gypsum.  There  are  also  iron  ore,  zinc-blende,  and  asbestos.  About  60,000  tons  ol 
coal  was  shipped  out  in  1918. 


HiDES    AND    SKINS    USED    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  figures,  1914). 


Kind. 

Domestic  ■ 

Imported. 

Total. 

Total  Value. 

Cattle  and  horse  hides '....'.. 

Number. 

10,354,600 

7,615,800 

860.700 

13.554,900 

Number. 

8,477,200 

8,452,000 

36,896,200 

26,635,300 

Number. 
18,831,800 
16,067,800 
37,755.900 
40,090,;iU0 
1,328.500 

§152,862,800 

Calf  and  kip  sicins 

33  117,700 

Goat  and  kid  skins 

23,917000 

Sheep  and  lamb  skins 

ltf.247.700 

Other  skins  of  various  kinds 

a.  377,600 

Colt  and  ass  skins  included  in  cattle  and  horse  hides 


ANIMALS 

SLAUGHTERED    FOR   FOOD    IN   THE   UNITED   STATES   IN    1909. 

Kind. 

Total. 

Packer 

Country. 

KIND. 

Total. 

Packer. 

Country, 

Beeves 

Calves 

Number. 
13.600,000 
6,500,000 
286,000 

Number. 
8,100.000 
2.500,000 
33.200 

Number 
5,500,000 
4.000,000 
252,800 

Sheep  and  Iambs... 
Miscellaneous 

Number. 
14,700,000 
ICOO 

Number 
12,300,000 

Number. 
2.400,000 
1.600 

Goats  and  kids 

Note — Only  approximate  numbers  are  given  in  the  tables,  and  those  for  hogs  have  been  omitted 
comparatively  few  are  skinned.  , 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  HIDES   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

(Figures  represent  cents  per  pound  ) 


as 


Year. 

Packer. 

Country 

Year. 

Packer 

Country. 

Year 

Packer. 

Country. 

Year. 

Packer. 

Country. 

1878. . 

10  045 

9.986 

1904   . 

10.633 

9.734 

1909.. 

14.830 

13  372 

1914.. 

18.257 

16  896 

1899. . 

11.021 

10.276 

1905,. 

12  847 

11.897 

1910 

11  931 

11.373 

1915.  . 

21.167 

18  713 

1900   . 

10.614 

9  409 

1906    . 

13  964 

13  252 

1911    . 

13  218 

11.979 

1916.. 

23  537 

21.969 

1901.. 

10.878 

9  210 

1907 

12  744 

11.135 

1912   . 

15.697 

14.157 

1917.. 

28  846 

25  342 

•:902   . 

11.549 

9.404 

1908. 

11.583 

9.627 

1913   . 

■  16.920 

14  997 

1913.. 

24  775 

21.390 

1903. . 

10.283 

9.009 

In  the  first  half  of  1919  about  11.000,000  pairs  of  American-made  boots  shoes,  and  slippers  were  exported 
from  the  United  States. 

/  AMERICAN   MANUFACTURES   OF   LEATHER   GOODS. 

(By  the  United  States  Census  Bureau.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  leather  goods  made  In  the  United  States  during  the  three- 
month  periods  ending  as  indicated: 


LEATHER 

Manufactures 


No.  of  establishmeots  .   . . 
Boots  and  shoes,  total  pre 
V  Military  (Govt,  use)  prs. 
civilians. 
Men's:  High  cut.  .    .prs 
Oxford  and  low ....  prs 
Youths' :  High  cut.   .  prs. 
Oxford  and  low ....  prs. 
Boys' :  High  cut .  .  .    prs 
Oxford  and  low ....  prs. 
Women's:  High  cut. prs 
Oxford  and  low ....  prs 
; Misses':  High  eut . . . prs 
Oxford  and  low ....  prs  I 


Dec.   ; 
1918. 


11,  Mar.  31,  June  3U. 
1919.  1919 


1,676 

93.506.484 

5.275,392 

20.247.852 

1,740,996 

2,788,068 

381,084 

3,565,620 

82.812 

20,519,040 

12,076,944 

5,124,432 

2,042,808 


1.428 

55,737,903 

1,306.065 

12,344,355 
3.220,200 
1,179 .492 
125,434 
1,911,129 
211,194 
8,587  ,114 

13,251 ,571 
1.457,150 
1,611,016 


1,510 

63,270,878 
799  196 

15,909,207 

3.062,081 

2.216,753 

109,467 

3,051.041 

293,935 

10,367,032 

11,378,436 

2,414,920 

1,589,809 


Leather 
Manufactures. 


Children's prs 

Infants' prs 

Sandals prs 

Athletic  and  sport.. .  pra 

Slippers prs 

Puttees '.  prs. 

Gloves doz.  prs. 

Saddlery  and  harness,  in- 
cluding milit  single  sets 

parts  number 

Pocketbooks.  belts,  bags, 
etc..   .    .    .    ...number 

Belting lbs 

Other  leather  goods . .  .lbs 


Dec.  31,  Mar.  31,  June  39, 
1918.  1919.         1919. 


6,147,264 

11,337.360 

800.556 

226,392 

1,042,260 
107,604 
996.604 

142,521 
3^739,680 

5' 181,448 
4,306,930 
1,150,760 


4,718,411 
4,255,165 
573,666 
255,697 
720,488 
9,756 
415,371 

65,257 
693,691 

4,187,268 

3,212,107 

134,468 


4,298,260 

5,477,095 

619,302 

228,123 

1,451,400 

4,820 

454,395 

62.403 
489i645 

4,174,403 

4,219,363 

363.981 


TRAFFIC  OF  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Port  of  London  authority  gives  the  total  tormage  (net). of  vessels  arriving 
and  departing  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  from  and  to  foreign  countries,  British  possessions,  and  coastwise 
during  1918  at  14,564,008-ton3,  compared  with  40,082,282  tons  In  1913,  and  18,053,000  tons  In  1917. 
These  figures  do  not  include  tonnage  engaged  on  Government  service  in  connection  with  the  war. 
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Year. 


1915 

1914    

1915 

1916 

1917... 

1918 

Imports. 


Imports. 


$3,741,047,608 
3,390,174,777 
4,145,738,988 
4,615,906,844 
5.178,757,405 
6,420,561,252 


Exports. 


British. 


32,556,106,199 
2,096,105,484 
1,872,962,302 
2,463,810,193 
2,565,033,583 
2,425,819,171 


For.  and  Col. 


5533,246,917 
464,625,029 
482,086,104 
474,805,806 
339,085,364 
150,647,515 


Total. 


33,089,353,116 
2,560,730,513 
2,355,048,406 
2,938,615,999 
2,904,118,947 
2,576,466,686 


Total 

Merchandise 

Trade. 


$6,830,400,724 
6,950,905,290 
6,500,787,394 
7,554,522,843 
8,082,876,352 
8,997,027.938 


Food,  drink,  and  tobacco 

Grain  and  Flour .    .  . 

Meat,  incl.  animals  for  food.  . .  . 
Other  food  and  drink — 

Nondutiable . .   . 

Dutiable 

Tobacco 

Kr  T  mat.  and  art's,  mainly  unmf d . 

Coal,  coke  and  mid.  fuel 

Iron  ore,  scrap  iron,  and  steel . . . 

Other  metallic  ores 

Wood  and  timber 

Cotton 

Wool   

Other  textile  materials 

Oilseeds,  nuts,  oils,  fats,  gums. . . 
Hides  and  undressed  skins    .... 

Paper-making  materials 

Miscellaneous 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  mfd .... 

Iron  and  steel,  and  mf rs.  of 

Other  metals,  and  mf  rs.  of 

Cutl.,  hardw.,  impls.  (exc  mach. 

tools),  and  instruments      .... 
Electr.  goods  and  appar.  (other 

than  mach.  and  unlns.  wire) . . 

Machinery 

Ships  (new) 

Mlrs.  wood  and  tim.  (incl.  furn.) . 
Yarns  and  textile  fabrics — 

Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Other  materials. 

Apparel ^    

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  colors. . . 
Leather  and  mfrs.  of  (incl.  glovea 

but  excl.  boots  and  shoes)  . . . 

Earthenware  and  glass 

Paper 

Railway    carriages    and    trucks 

(not  iron),  motor  cars,  &c..   . 

Miscellaneous 

Misc.  and  unclass.(incl.  parcel  post) 

Total  Imports 

EXPORTS. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

Grain  and  flour 

Meat,  incl.  animals  for  food .... 

Other  food  and  drink   

Tobacco 

Raw  mat.  and  art's  mainly  unmf d . . 

Coal,  coke,  and  mfd.  fuel 

Iron  ore,  scrap  iron  and  steel .  . . 
Other  metallic  ores       . .    .    .    .  . 

Wood  and  timber 

Wool 

Other  textile  materials 

Oilseed,  nuts,  oils,  fats,. gums  .. 
Hides  and  undressed  skins. 
Paper-making  materials  ... 

Miscellaneous • 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  mfd .... 

Iron  and  steel  and  mlrs.  of 

Other  metals  and  mfrs.  of   

Cutl.,  hardw.,  impls.  (ex.  mach. 

tools),  and  instruments   ...    . 
Electr.  goods  and  appar.  (other 

than  mach.  and  unlns.  wire) . . 

Machinery 

.Ships  (new) 

Mfrs.  wood  and  tim.  (incl.  furn.) . 
Yarns  and  textile  fabrics: 

Cotton 

Wool    


1913. 


Dollars. 

1,412,269,605 

416,059,607 

276,059,079 

395,477,850 
285,582,606 

39,090,463 

1,371,488,924 

178,601 

36,173,760 

49,625,307 
164,433,604 
343,431,567 
183,644,356 

96,118,899 
202,332,913 

73,324,412 

28,302,605 
193,922,900 
942,165,958 

74.124,742 
156,225,483 

35,906,789 

7,724,566 

35,442,579 

166,259 

17,437,580 

59,613,876 
51,051,755 
73,559,001 
■  44,427,169 
29,100,079 
62,804,689 

65,360,803 
22,124,408 
37,347,560 

40,671,404 

129,077,216 

15,123,121 


3,741,047,608 

158,589,220 

•17,333,651 

6,029,141 

118,794,827 

16.431,001 

340,192,644 

261,134,736 

1,998,039 

634,022 

1,658,236 

22,500,107 

2,114.105 

21,744,028 

9,179,703 

4,664,224 

14,565,444 

2,001,924,114 

264,210,889 

64,622,546 

38,797,587 

26,212,298 

180,121,988 

63,660,608 

9,935,641 

618,833,085 
183.353.597 


1914. 


Dollars. 
1,445,200,646 
387,549,903 
307,636,070 

382,563,931 
331,131,722 

36,319,020 

1,151,079,975 

204,023 

26,704.160 

46,394,607 
123,332,250 
269.363,821 
166,661,673 

74,786,766 
201,142,450 

61,936,267 

28,995,653 
151,558,305 
781,025,636 

52,934,132 
144,069,483 

25,277,589 

6,047,940 

32,666.376 

155,387 

11,372,611 

45,615,208 
37,220,982 
65,176,275 
35  783,978 
20,696,008 
58,711,549 

65,591,407 
14,571,795 
33,049,331 

35,364,340 
96,721,245 
12,868,520 


3,390,174,777 

131,145,080 

15,062,207 

5,544,705 

92,493,108 

18,045,060 

275,994,214 

205,376,656 

1,451,171 

534,074 

1,349,617 

21,748,827 

2,032,849 

19,282,493 

7,217,545 

4,112,470 

12,888,512 

1,647,960,239 

202,776.495 

50,043,597 

31,691,709 

14,690,017 

152,628,492 

33,737,274 

7.613,094 

502,546,607 
153,294,190 


1915. 


Dollars. 
1,853,526,051 
546,789,078 
422,602,412 

445,091,170 

397,436,621 

41,606,770 

1,394,590,720 

52,232 

36,715,801 

56,325,771 

159,564,379 

314,724,453 

214,839,103 

102,307,208 

241,716,101 

67,931,313 

29,937,983 

170.476,376 

833,027,486 

52,586,465 

205,443,181 

23,987,616 

5,334,769 

43,058,354 

765,286 

11,312,783 

36,766,700 
8,392,693 
71,235,550 
44,006,630 
14,386,104 
94,064,676 

82,897,854 
10,589,455 
32,348,930 

44,502,916 

101,347,524 

14,594,731 


4,145,738,988 

122,059,942 

18,779,468 

6,534,118 

78,293,177 

18,453.179 

254,780,936 

188,938,081 

958,068 

106,343 

973,188 

18,718,710 

2,239,490 

26,238,845 

4,335,653 

3,252,783 

9,019,775 

1,425,528,199 

196,636,753 

47,213,630 

24,626,378 

15,420,196 

93,264,219 

8,237,335 

5,068,197 

418,123,616 
159,813,986 


1916 


Dollars. 

2,039,874,376 
648.476,367 
457,699,187 

457,353,923 

440,506,494 

35,838,405 

1,638,997,003 

38,825 

59,060,165 

66,573,087 

195,458,077 

412,336,974 

193,349,077 

116,017,983 

308,325,517 

67,082,707 

39,586,583 

181,168.008 

920,714,295 

54,573.403 

190,028,742 

27,752,015 

8,043,609 

38,873,792 

70,199 

9,378,412 

40,437.515 
4,490,324 
63,989,541 
54,519,390 
13,288,304 
139,289,216 

78,783,287 
14,857,449 
40,525,316 

29J69,120 

112;644,661 

16,321,170 


4,615,906,844 

143,538,235 

13,503,048 

6,043,302 

100.799,231 

23,192,654 

313,135,419 

246,588,494 

1,463,741 

95,914 

1,502,308 

17,918,633 

2,803,474 

22,386,435 

7,438,299 

2,622,693 

10,315,428 

1,914,470,155 

275,802.585 

61,901,958 

31,371,999 

■    19,874,849 

98,388,941 

6,280,632 

6,214,418 

575,745,843 
228,266,341 


1917. 


Dollars. 
2,212,850,861 
851,639,052 
498,320,261 

469,132,926 

374,662,700 

19,095,922 

1,872,621,613 

31,238 

59,071,392 

74,596,209 

124,805,758 

538,189,320 

251,740,094 

136,333,800 

368,750,268 

89,460,042 

50,411,470 

179,232,022 

1,063,646,066 

52,473,567 

212,315,550 

24,249,896 

6,495,410 

43,133,760 

608 

6,454,157 

18,794,666 

1,225,404 

55,576,870 

39,567,521 

6,646,194 

136,396,038 

53,996,669 

3,189,699 

20,387,297 

36,528,504 

346,214,256 

29,638,865 


5,178,757,405 

79,478,963 

4,193,137 

1,307,288 

57,931,045 

16,047,493 

326,842,875 

249,853,346 

544,406 

102,021 

2,411,307 

15,502,343 

1,285.2S6 

39.087,957 

6,411,005 

2,382,911 

9,262,283 

2,061,518,494 

218,156.693 

60,050,059 

23,119,656 

14,240,459 

94,813,650 

5,291,380 

4,184,815 


1918. 


Dollars. 

2,786,848,381 
751,407,120 
847,200,673 

624,904,043 

474,557,925 

88,778,620 

2,233,037,523 

2,093 

65,382,260 

85,924,876 

142,013,809 

731,368,318 

193,004,402 

152,659,677 

567,644,795 

91,704,380 

63,994,139 

139,338,974 

1,363,417.118 

47,251,394 

227,238,604 

28,156,941 

5,104,121 

52,076,008 

5,966 

10,107,949 

24,032,135 

725,914 

83,804,084 

31,344,392 

6,270,203 

187,574,167 

50,305,414 

1,517,253 

24,973,953 

59,905,778 

523,022,815 

37,258,230 


6,420,561,252 

58,722,659 

2,187,195 

584,744 

38,998,691 

16,952,029 

296,069,227 

255,084,070 

417,224 

49.984 

4,495,838 

8,305,505 

433,873 

13,411,952 

5,848,764 

1,279,310 

6,742,687 

1,964,707,857 

178,753,626 

43,845,316 

21,358.806 

10,475,054 

78.168,609 

2,954,369 

2,286,286 


710,142,606      876,471,356 
257,183,205      242,039,485 
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1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 


1917. 


1918. 


Silk 

Other  materials 

Apparel 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  colors. . . 
Leather  and  mfrs.  ol  (Incl.  gloves 

but  excl.  boota  and  slioes) 

Earthenware  and  glass 

Paper 

Railway    carriages    and    trucks 

(not  iron) ,  motor  cars,  &c . . . . 

Miscellaneous 

Misc.  and  uncla£s.(2iicl.  parcel  post) 

Total  exports 


Dollars. 
10,499,620 
72,160,331 
79.928.997 

106,938,349 

27,487,335 

125,370,140 

17,904,802 

53,312,094' 

166,574,207 

55,400,221 


Dollars. 

9,078,811 
63,178.173 
70,718,392 
94,935,979 

22,799,625 
20,184.490 
15,504,372 

54,648,644 
147,890,278 
41,005,951 


Dollars. 
8,273,503 
57,005,174 
56,470,078 

107,396,66.'; 

18,483.716 
16.050.875 
14,575,786 

32,011,900 

146,856.195 

70,593,225 


Dollars. 

11,709,373 

76,978,020 

82,443,829 

134, 145,490 

23,833,698 
19,065,684 
25,282,378 

.39,093,728 

193,069,383 

92,666,384 


Dollars. 
9,820,870 
82,457,830 
76,708,192 

114,767,346 

24,176,806 
18,945,854 
13,546,871 

33,473,291 

308,438,911 

97,193,251 


Dollars. 
10,230,930 
53,767,744 
56,633,344 

110,668,994 

7.522,217 
19,310.301 
15.397,582 

31,654,612 
203,169,226 
106.319,428 


2,556,106,199   2,096,105,484    1,872,962,302    2,463,810.193   2.565,033.583   2,425,819,171 


Imports  for  the  first  six  months  ol  1919  amounted  to  $3,500,000,000;  exports  to  81,673,768,575. 
London's  exports  to  the  U.  S.,  Jan.-June,  1919,  amounted  to  §59,000,000,  aa  against  835,000,000  in 
the  first  half  of  1918. 

BRITISH   REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  figures  published  in  The  Statist  (London),  during 
each  of  the  five  war  years  aggreguted:  . 


RB\'ENUE. 


1914-15. 


1915-16. 


1916-17. 


1917-18. 


1918-19. 


Customs 

Excise 

Estate,  &c.,  duties 

Stamps 

Land  tax 

House  duty 

Prop,  and  income  tax  (incl  surerWix). 
Excess  profits  duty ..  .               .    . 
Land  value  duties 


DolTars. 

188,148,025 

205,916,225 

138,121,000 

36.873,475 

3,065,900 

9,392,350 

337,730.200 


2,005,000 


Dollars. 

290,072,600 

297,878,475 

151.031,825 

32.917.000 

3,211,900 

9,684,323 

624,409,275 

681,300 

1,766,550 


Dollars. 

343,385,100 

274,373,275 

151,990,525 

38,338,275 

3,114,550 

9,441.000 

997,793,100 

680,920,700 

"     2,535,450 


Dollars. 

346,791,650 

188,683,950 

154,141,525 

40,391,950 

3,236,225 

9,538,350 

1,165,570,525 

1,071,671,425 

3,333,560 


Dollars. 

500,178,875 

289,264,7.50 

147,270,025 

60,529,525 

3,065.900 

9,003,025 

1,417,056,675 

1,387,088,750 

3,231,350 


Receipts  Irom  taxes . 


Postal  service 

Telegraph  service 

Telephone  service 

Crown  lands     

Receipts  from  sundry  loans,  &e. 
Miscellaneous 


921,252,775 

99,276,600 
14,599.500 
30.415.625 
2,652.250 
6,214.525 
28,795,075 


1,411,713,250 

117,282,650 
16,302,775 
31,388,925 
2.676,575 
11,835,325 
47,677,100 


2,501,891,975 

113,499,275 
16,302,775 
31,145,600 
3,163,225 
39,204,525 
80,379,975 


2,983,359,150 

122,635,800 

17,032,750 

32,118,900 

3,357,875 

29,471,525 

253,778,250 


3.816.688.875 

143,075.100 

18.492.700 

33,092,200 

3,698,550 

56,835,850 

254,532.550 


Nontax  revenue. 
Total  revenue . . . 


181,953,575 


227,163,350 


288.695.375 


458,395,100 


509,726,950 


1.103.206,350  1.638,876,600  2,790,587,350  3,441,754,250  4,326.415,825 


The  Statist  also  presents  a  brief  statement  of  British  war  finances  during  the  same  period,  showing  the 
total  war  expenditui'e  and  the  amounts  met  out  of  revenue  and  out  ol  the  proceeds  of  loans: 


Yeah. 

War 
Expenditure. 

Met  Out  or — 

Total 

Revenue  and 

Loans. 

Revenue. 

Loans. 

1914-15 

$1,762,096,375 

6,613,607,575 

9,736,873,725 

12.149,737,975 

11,562,322,225 

3137,756025 
664,841,775 
1,830,344,175 
2,470,332,725 
3,336,569,725 

Sl,972,635,775 
5,671,024,900 
7,897,443,800 
9,658,927,000 
8,203,103,800 

S2. 110.391, 800 

1916-16 

6,335,866,675 

1916-17 

9,727,787,975 

1917-18 

12,129,259,725 

1918-19 

11,539,673.525 

Total  to  March  31,  1919 

$41,824,637,875 

83,439.844.425 

533,403,135,275 

341,842.979.700 

War  expenditure  Includes  interest  on  war  debt  and  loans  to  allies  and  dominions,  and  excludes  peace- 
time cost  of  Arm-y  and  Navy. 

The  estimated  expenditures  of  the  British  Government  lor  the  year  ended  March  31,  1920,  are  S6,682,- 
062.600,  as  against  $14,444,877,420  in  the  year  ended  March  31.  1919 


BRITISH  IMMIGRATION  AND  EMIGRATION. 
MOVEMENT,   1916-1918. 


COUNTRT 

Year. 

Total  British. 
and  aliens 

Country. 

Year. 

Total  British, 
and  aliens. 

Outw'rd . 

Inward. 

Outw'rd. 

Inward. 

British  No.  America 

British  No.  America 

British  No.  America 

1918 
1917 
1916 
1918 
1917 
1916 
1918 
1917 
1916 
1918 
1917 
1916 
1918 

3.450 
6,898 
19.631 
2.497 
2.223 
7.382 
2,655 
3,316 
8,943 
2.309 
992 
4,197 
2,920 

3,566 
7,377 

22,260 
490 
2,747 
7.377 
1.409 
3,783 

11,398 
1.694 
1,222 
3.783 
3,133 

Other  Brit.  Col.  and  pos.. 
Other  Brit  Col.  and  pos.. 
Uiiited  States 

1917 
1916 
1918 
1917 
1916 
1918 
1917 
1916 

1918 
1917 
1916 

3.555 
6,833 
7.204 
9.099 
41,332 
1.789 

lr,788 

5,671 

3,557 

5,857 

13,700 

Australia  and  New  Zeal. . 

United  States 

12.479 

Australia  and  New  Zeal. . 

United  States 

40.990 

Australia  and  New  Zeal. . 

British  South  Africa 

British  South  Africa 

British  South  Africa 

India  (incl.  Ceylon) 

India  (Inol.  Ceylon) 

lodla  (incl.  Ceylon) 

Other  Brit.  Col.  and  pos.. 

Other  foreign  countries... 
Other  foreign  countries. . . 
Other  foreign  countries.. . 

Total,  all  countries 

Total,  all  countries. . , . 
Total,  all  countries 

1.978 
2,877 
6.918 

22,824 
27,871 
93,889 

25,970 
34,042 
98,(38 

306 


Canadian  Statistics. 


The  figures  for  all  except  British  South  Africa  and  the  Uuited  States  are  exclusive  of  paaseogera  tra,veliDg 
Indirectly  via  Continental  ports.  In  connection  with  the  above  figures  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  year 
1913  the  passengers  between  thia  country  and  non-European  countries  numbered  469,640  British  and  232,051 
aliens  in  the  outward  movement  and  227,643  British  and  144,975  aliens  in  the  inward  movement.  The 
following  totals  relate  to  the  traffic  to  and  from  the  Continent  of  Eui'ope.  A  large  proportlou  of  these  pas- 
sengers in  the  years  1916,  1917  and  1918  were  war  workers: 


Year. 

No.  of  Pass,  from 

United  Kingdom  to 

the  Continent. 

No.  of  Pass,  from 
Continent  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Year. 

No.  of  Pass,  from 

United  Kingdom  t» 

the  Continent. 

No.jot  Pass,  from 
LonWnenl  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

1918 

1917 

189.225 
201,953 

171,229 
182.484 

1916 

1913 

219,017 
1,184.412 

212.491 
,    1.309,874 

The  tonnage  of  the  British  and  foreign  vessels  iti  foreign  trade'  that  entered  and  cleared  witli  cargoes 
iat  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  six-  years  was; 


Year. 

Entered  with  C'tRcoEs 

CLEARED    WITH    CARGOES  l 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total 

Biitish 

Foreign. 

Total. 

1013 

Tons. 
32.292.343 
28.928.893 
22.861.738 
20.217.334 
18,795.045 
19.791.267 

-    Tons. 

16,771,890 

14,131,890 

10,862.16^ 

9.842,214 

4,433,501 

3,415.850 

Tons. 
49.004.233 
43.060,783 
33.723.904 
30.059.548 
23.228.546 
23.207.117 

Tons. 
40.101.232 
32.515,814 
20.380.530 
17.751.953 
16.926.662 
14,953.266 

7'ons. 
27,718,469 
23.452.755 
19.148.832 
17.843.941 
9.149,162 
7.770.27.9 

Tons. 
67.819,701 
55.968.569 
39.529  362 

1»14...'.  ■.■.'.■ 

1915 

1910 

35.595  894 

1917 

191S 

26,075,824 
22,723,545 

IRELAND'S  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

Imports  In  1917  reached  the  value  of  SJ04,867,058,  contrasted  with  S96.576.729  in  )916.  $81,631,557  iu 
1915,  S70.870.799  in  1914,  and  S84.348.167  in  19)3:  but  exports  dropped  to  S286.S90.  compared  with  Sl,322,- 
154  In  1916.  S803.114  in  1915,  32,403,915  In  1914,  and  S3,571,592  in  1913:  re-exports  were  vaiued  at  $268, 
compared  with  8713,341  iu  1916,  $485,117  in  1915.  S3.532,300  iu  1914,  and  S6,742,38t  in  1913. 


CANADIAN    STATISTICS. 

(From  data  compiled  by  R.  H.  Coats,  Dominion  Statistician  and  Director  of  the  C'enijus  ) 
LAND    AND    WATER    AREA.    BY    PROVINCES. 


Provinces. 


Prince  Edward  Island 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec, 

Ontario ." '.  . 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 


Land. 


So.  miles. 

2.184 

21,068 

27.911 

690.865 

365.880 

231,926 

243,382 


Water. 


Sq.  miles. 


360 

74 

15.969 

41.382 

19.906 

8,318 


T'l  Land 
&  Water. 


Sg.  miles. 

2.184 

21.428 

27.985 

706.834 

407.262 

251,832 

251,700 


PROVINCES 


Alberta 

British  Columbia .  / . . 

Yukon 

N'iorthwe^t  Territories. 

Total 


Land 


Sg.  miles. 
252,925 
353,416 
206,427 

1,207,026 


3,603.910 


"'^'-'      &  Water. 


Sq.  milfs. 

2.360 

2.43'' 

,    649 

34,298 


125,755 


Sg.  miles. 
255,285 
355,855 
207,076 

1,242.224 


3,729.665 


POPULATION 

OF    CANADA.    BY    PROVINCES 

PitOVINCE,S. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

Provinces 

1891 

1991 

1911. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Bruuawick 

109.078 
450.396 
321.263 
1.488.533 
2.114,321 
162.506 

103.259 

4.59,574 

331.12(. 

1,648,898 

2,182,947 

255,211 

91.279 

93.728 
492.338 
351,889 
2.003.232 
2.623.27'1 
455.614 
492.432 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

Yuiioii 

98,173 

73,022 

178,657 

27.219 

20.129 

•374.663 

392.4SO 

8.512 

Quebec 

Ont;i.rlo 

Manitoba 

Saskatchfewau 

Northwest  Territories. 
Total          

98,967 

18,481 

4,833,239 

5.371.315 

7,206,64.3 

The  special  census  oi  the  Prairie  Provinces  (1916)  stiowed — Manitoba,  563,860;  Saskatchewan,  047.835; 
Alberta.  496,525.     Estimated  total  "population  (1918),  8,593,000 

Of  the  population  ;n  1911  there  were  3,821,995  males  and  3,384,648  females;  population  per  squiire 
mile,  1.93.  The  densest  average  per  square  mile  was  141.47,  iu  Beauharnols.  Quebec  Of  the  males. 
2,339,766  were  single,  1,331,853  were  married,  89.154  were  widowed,  839  were  divorced.  p.u.ti  1.286  were 
legally  separated.  Of  the  females,  1,941,886  were 'single,  1,251,468  were  married,  179,656:  vvero  widowed, 
691  were  divorced,  and  1,584  were  legally  separated. 

Foreign-born  popul.ition.of  Canada  (1911),  752,732:  males,  470,927:  females.  281.805.  iOf  the  foreign- 
l)orn  303.680  were  from  the  "United  States,- 121.430  from  Austria-Hungary,  89,984  from:  Russia.  49.194 
from  Norway  and  Sweden.  39,577  from  Germany.  34,739  from  Italy,  27,083  from  China,  8,425  Tom  Japan. 

CANADIAN    IMMIGRATION. 


Year 
(Fiscal.) 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 


From 
United 
Kingd'm 


11,383 
11,173 
10,660 
5,141 
11,810 
17,259 
41,792 
50,374 
65,359 
86,796 
55,791 


From 
United 
States 


2,412 
9,119 
11,945 
8, .543 
17,987 
26,388 
49,473 
45,171 
43,543 
57.796 
34.659 


From 

Other 

Co'ntries 


7.921 
11,608 
21,938 
10,211 
19,352 
23,732 
37,099 
34,786 
37,364 
44,472 
34,217 


Total. 


21, 

31, 

44, 

23, 

49, 

67, 

128, 

130 

146 

189 

124 


716 
900 
543 
895 
149 
379 
.364 
331 
,266 
,064 
,667 


YEAR 
(Fiscal.) 


1908.. 

1909. 

1910. , 

1911. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915   . 

1916. 

1917., 

1918. 


From 
United 
Kingd'ln 


120,182 

62,901 

59,790 

123,013 

138,121 

150,542 

142,622 

43,270 

8,664 

8,282 

3,178 


From 

From 

United 

Other 

States. 

Co.'ntries 

58,312 

83,975 

59  832 

34,175 

103,798 

45,206 

121.451 

66.620 

133,710 

82,406 

139,009 

112,881 

107,530 

134.726 

59,779 

41.734 

36.937 

2,936 

61,389 

6,703 

71,314 

4.582 

Total. 


262,469 

146,908 

208,794 

311,084 

354,237 

402,432 

384,878 

144,789 

48,537 

76,374 

79,074 


o^ths; 


Figures  for  1897-'8-'9  cover 
months,  ended  March  31. 


calendar  years;  those  for  1900  cover  6  mi 


those  for  1907 


cover  9 


Canadian  Statistics— Continued. 


S07 


FOREIGN   TRADE   OF   CANADA   SINCE    1868. 


Year. 

Total 

Total 

Year. 

Total 

Total 

Year. 

Total 

Total 

(Fiscal.) 

Imports. 

Exports. 

(Fiscal  ) 

Imports. 

Exports, 

(Fiscal  ) 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Doitca-s. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1868  ... 

67.090,159 

52,701,720 

1886.... 

95,992,137 

85,194,783 

1904.... 

243.590.019 

211,055,678 

1869.... 

63,154.941 

56,256,573 

1887.... 

105,107,210 

89,510,242 

1905 

251,617,119 

201,472,061 

1870.... 

66.902,074 

65,571,212 

1888.... 

100,671,628 

90,185,466 

1906.... 

283,282.204 

246,0(7,802 

1871.... 

84,214,388 

67,483,268 

1889.... 

109,098,196 

.87,210,911 

1907 

1872.... 

104.955,367 

78,629,265 

1890.... 

111,682,573 

94,309,367 

(9mos.). 

249,737,874 

192,087,233 

1873.... 

124,509.129 

85,943,935 

1891.... 

111,533,954 

97,470,369 

1908... 

351,879,955 

263,368,952 

1874... 

123.180.887 

87,356,093 

1892.... 

115,160,413 

112,154,257 

1909..,. 

288,217,515 

259,922.366 

1875.... 

117.408,568 

76,847,142 

1893.... 

115,170,830 

114,430,654 

1910.... 

369,815,427 

298,763,993 

1876.... 

92.513.107 

79,726,398 

1894.... 

109,070,911 

115,685,569 

1911.... 

451,745,108 

290,000,210 

1877.... 

94,126.394 

75,141,654 

1895.. 

100,675,891 

109,313,484 

1912.... 

521,448,309 

307,716,151 

1878.... 

90,395.851 

79,154,678 

1896.... 

105,361,161 

116,314,!>43 

1913... 

670,089,066 

377,068,355 

1879.... 

78.702.519 

70,786,069 

1897.... 

106,617,827 

134,457,703 

1914.... 

618,457,144 

455,437,224 

1880.... 

69,900,542 

86,139,703 

1898.... 

126,307,162 

159,529,545 

1915.. 

455,446.312 

461,442,509 

1881.... 

90,488,329 

97,319,818 

1899   .    . 

149,346,459 

154,880,880 

1916... 

507,817,159 

779,300,070 

1882  ... 

111,145.184 

101,766,110 

1900     . 

172,506,878 

183,237,555 

1917.... 

845,330,903 

1,179,211,100 

1883  ... 

121.861,496 
105,972,97§ 

97,454,204 

1901 

177,700,694 

194,509,143 

1918... 

962,543,746 

1,586,169,792 

1884.... 

89,222,204 

1902... 

196,480,190 

209,970,864 

1919.... 

916,443,432 

1,259.935,285 

1885.... 

99,755,775 

87,211,381 

1903  ... 

224.813,719 

225,229,761 

The  imports  ate  of  merchandise  for  home  consumption.  The  exports  include  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
produce,  the  tetal  of  foreign  for  1919  being  552,321,479.  In  1919  the  dutiable  merchandise  In  the  imports 
was  valued  at  8526,495,717,  the  free  at  $389,947,715.  The  table  does  not  include  gold  or  silver  imports 
or  exports. 

Merchandise  imports  from  U.  S— (1910),  5217,502,415:  (1911),  8274,844,858;  (1912).  5330,428,502; 
(1913),  S435,T69,ft50;  (1914),  5395,565,328;  (1915),  5296,632,486;  (1916),  §370,496,574;  (1917),  8064,219,653; 
(1918),  $791,906,127;  (1919).  S746,937..509. 

Merchandise  exports  to  U  S.— (1910).  5104.199,675;  (1911),  5104,115,823;  (1912),  8102,041,222;' 
(1913),  $139,725,953;  (1914),  $163,372,825:  (1915),  5173,320,210;  (1916).  8201,106,488;  (1917),  5280,616,330; 
(1918),  5417,812.807;  (1919),  8454,923,170. 

Merchandise  imports  from  United  Kingdom— (1917),  8107,096,584;  (1918).  $81,302,403;  (1919),  S73.- 
024,016. 

Me.'-chaadlse  exports  to  United  Kingdom— (1917).  8742,147.537;  (1918),  §845,480,069;  (1919).  8531,- 
920,977. 

CROP    YIELDS   OF    CANADA. 


Year  (Calendar.) 

Wheat. 

Oata. 

1880 

Acres. 

2,366,554 

2,701,246 

4,224,542 

8,864,752 

11,100,673 

10,996,700 

11,015,000 

10,293,900 

15.109,415 

15,369,709 

14,755,850 

17.353,902 

Bushels. 

32,350,269 

42,223,372 

55,572,368 

132,075,082 

230,924,000 

224,159,000 

231,717,000 

161,280,000 

393,542,600 

262,781,000 

233,742,850 

189,075,350 

Dollars. 
Not  taken. 
Not  taken. 
Not  taken. 
104,816,825 
148,123,000 
139,090,000 
156,462,000 
196,418,000 
356,816,900 
344,096,400 
453,038,600 
381,677,700 

Acres. 

■3.96V.348' 

5.367.655 

8.652,015 

9,630,760 

9,960,000 

10,434,000 

10,061,500 

11,555,681 

10,996,487 

13,313,400 

14,790,336 

Busliels. 
70.493,131 
83,428,202 
151,497,407 
243,506,292 
365,179,000 
391,629,000 
404,669,000 
313,078,000 
464,954,400 
410,211,000 
403,009,800 
426,312,500 

Dollars. 
Not  taken. 

1890 

Not  taken. 

1900 

Not  taken. 

910 

86.796,130 

1911 

132,949,000 

1912     

126,304,000 

1913 

128,893,000 

1914 

151,811,000 

1915 

171,009,100 

1916 

210,957,500 

1917     

1918 

277,065,300 
331,357,400 

Yeah  (Cal ) 


1880  .. 
1890  . 
1900 
1910  .. 
1911 

1912  ., 

1913  .. 
1914.  . 
1915  .. 
1916... 
1917... 
1918... 


Corn  for  Husking. 


Acres. 


360.758 
294.223 
321,875 
298,190 
278,140 
256,000 
253,300 
173,000 
234,339 
250,0!00 


Bushels. 

9,025,142 
10,711,380 
25,875,919 
14,329,215 
19,185,000 
16,949,700 
16,772,600 
13,924,000 
14,368,000 

6,282,000 

7,762,700 
14,214,200 


Dollars. 
Not  taken 
Not  taken 
Not  taken 

5,774,039 
12,357,000 
10,540,700 
10,784,300 

9,808,005 
10,243,000 

6,747,000 
14,307,200 
24,902,800 


Barley. 


Acies. 

'  868,464 
871,800 
1,286,611 
1,521,694 
1,581,300 
1,613,000 
1,495,600 
1,718,432 
1,802,996 
2,392,200 
3,153,711 


Bushels. 
16,844,868 
17,222,795 
22,224,366 
28,846,425 
44,415,000 
49,398,000 
48,319,000 
36,201,000 
54,017,100 
42,770,000 
55,057,750 
77,287,240 


■  Dollars. 

Not  taken 

Not  taken 

Not  taken 

14,653,697 

24,704,000 

22,354,000 

20,144,000 

21,557,000 

27,985,800 

35,024,000 

59,654,400 

77,378,670 


Rye. 


Acres. 


176.679 
114,741 
131,240 
127.000 
119,300 
111,280 
121,677 
148,404 
211,880 
555,294 


Bushels. 
2,097,180 
l,341,32t 
2,316,793 
1,542,694 
2,492,000 
2,428,000 
2,300,000 
2,016,800 
2,486,200 
2,876,400 
3,857,200 
8,504,400 


Dollars. 

Not  taken 

Not  taken 

Not  taken 

1,037,899 

1,899,700 

1,755,000 

1,524,000 

1,679.300 

1,921,900 

3,196,000 

6,267,200 

12,728,600 


Other  1918  yields — Beans,  3,563,380  bushels;  buckwheat,  11,375,500  bushels;  mixed  grains,  35,662.300 
bushels:  flaxseed,  6,055,200  bushels;  hay  and  clover,  14,772,300  tons;  potatoes,  white,  104,364,200  bushels; 
peas,  3,099,400  bushels. 

Of  the  1918  Canadian  grain  crop  the  three  prairie  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta 
raised  164,400.000  bushels  of  wheat,  222,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  47,600,000  bushels  of  barley,  and  5,700,000 
bushels  of  flax. 

Canadian  graia  exports  in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1919,  were,  in  bushels — Wheat,  150,392,037; 
Oats,  54,877,882;  barley,  6,846,790;  i-ye,  878,222;  peas,  107,502;  beans,  14,103;  buckwheat,  162,124;  corn, 
101,535. 

THE   NAME   OF   CANADA. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  Words  and  Places  (1864),  drawing  upon  such  authorities  as  Cooley's  Maritime 
and  Inland  Discovery,  Charnock's  Local  Etymology,  and  Drake's  Boob  of  the  Indians,  has  the  following: 
"The  names  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America  are  due  to  the  sanguine  supposition 
of  Columbus  that  his  daring  enterprise  had  in  truth  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  passage  to 
the  shores  of  India.  The  name  of  Canada  is  due  to  a  mistake  of  another  kind.  'Canada'  Was  the  native 
Indian  word  for  a  'village.'  When  the  French  explorers  first  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  pointing  to  the 
land,  they  asked  its  name,  while  the  natives  thought  they  "required  the  uame  given  to  the  collected  wigwams 
on  the  shore,  and  replied  'Canada.'  " 
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Canadian  /Statistics — Continued. 


Year. 

Dollars. 

1876 

2,020,233 

1877 

1,949,444 

1878 

1,538,394 

1879 

1.582,358 

1880 

1,304,824 

188L, 

188f. 

1,313,153 

1,246,268 

1883 ... 

1,113,246 

188^,; 

1,058,439 

18S5 

1,148,829 

1886'. ..... 

1,463,196 

1887 

1,187,804 

1888 

1,008,610 

1889 

1.295,159 

1890 

1.149.776 

CANADA'S    GOLD   OUTPUT   SINCE    J 876. 


dzs.  Fine 


97,729 
94,304 
74,420 
76,547 
63,121 
63,524 
60,288 
53,853 
51,202 
55,575 
70,782 
57,460 
53,145 
62,653 
55,620 


Yeau. 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. , 

1900. , 

1901.-, 

1902.. 

1903 .  , 

1904 . 


Dollars.     Ozs  line 


930,614 

907,601 

976,603 

1,128,688 

2,083,674 

2,754,774 

6,027,016 

13,775,420 

21,261,584 

27,908,153 

24,128,503 

2J,. 136,667 

18,843,590 

16,462,517 


45,018 

43,905 

47,243 

54,600 

100,798 

133,262 

291,557 

666,386 

1,028,529 

1,350,057 

1,167,216 

1,032,161 

911,539 

796,374 


Year. 


1905. , 
1 906 . . 
1907. , 
1908. . 
1900. . 
1910  , 
1911. . 
1912, , 
1913. . 
1914.. 
1915  . 
1916. . 
1917.  . 
1918. . 


Doliars.     Ozs.  Fine 


14,159,195 

11,502,120 

8,382,780 

9.842,105 

9,382.230 

10.205,835 

9,781.077 

12,648,794 

ie,5!«.923 

15,983,007 

18,977,901 

19,234.976 

15,272,992 

14,687,875 


684.951 
556,415 
405,517 
476,112 
453,865 
493,707 
473,159 
611,885 
802,973 
773,178 
918,056 
930,492 
738,831 
710,526* 


The  gold  production.  1862-1875,  Is  valued  at  al;out  $39,000,000.  The  value  of  the  prcluction,  by 
provinces,  in  1918,  was:  Nova  Scotia,  $24,700;  Quebec,  S38,346;  Ontario,  58,501,705;  Brttisli  Columbia, 
83,867,059;  Yukon  Territory,  82,116,424;  Manitoba,  8139,638. 

GOLD   PRODUCTION,    BY   PROVINCES. 


Years. 

Nova 
Scotia. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Alberta. 

British 
Columbia. 

Yuicon 
Territory, 

Total. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

S546,963 

627,357 

527,806 

214,209 

283,353 

252,676 

282,686  . 

244,799 

210,711 

163,891 

160,854 

90,638 

44,935 

60,031 

137,180 

94,305 

45,685 

24,700 

S3, 000 
8,073 
3,712 
2,900 
3,940 
3,412 

S244.837 

229,828 

188,036 

40,000 

91,000 

68,193 

66,399 

66,389 

32,425 

63,849 

42,625 

1,788.596 

4,543,690 

5,545,509 

8,404.693 

10,180,485 

8,749,581 

8,501,705 

315,000 

10,000 

1,000 

500 
2,500 

800 

675 
1,037 

525 
1,850 

207 
1.509 

85,318,703 
5,961,409 
5,873,036 
5,704,908 
5,902,402 
5,579,039 
4,883.020 
5,929,880 
5,171, 579 
5,403,318 
4,930,145 
5,205,485 
6,149,027 
5,224,393 
5,651,184 
4,540,216 
2,764,693 
3,867,059 

518,000,000 
14,500,000 
12.2.50,000 
10,500,000 
7,876,000 
5,600,000 
3,150,000 
3,600,000 
3,900,000 
4,570,362 
4,634,574 
5,549,290 
5,846,780 
5,125,374 
4,758,098 
4,396,900 
3,672,703 
2,116.424 

S24,128,.503 
21,336,607 
18,843,590 
16,462,517 
14,159,195 
11,502,120 
8,382,780 

1908 

1909 

1910   

""s'Mo 

2,565 
12,672 
13,270 
14,491 
26,708 
22,720 
21.375 
31,235 
38,346 

9,842,105 

9,382.230 

10.205  S.?5 

1911 

1912.    ... 
1913 

9,781,077 
12,648,794 
16,598,923 

1914 

1915 

1916 

992 
4,026 
1.695 

15,983,007 
18,977,901 
19,234,976 
16.272,992 
14.687.872 

1917 

1918 

Tfie  1917  and  1918  totals  include  S9,096  and  §139,638  in  gold  from  Manitoba. 
'_'''";-"■  CANADA'S    SILVER    PRODUCTION.. 


Yeah. 

Ounces. 

Year. 

Ounces. 

Year 

Ounces. 

Year.            Ounces 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892., 

1893 

1894 

355,083 
437,232 
383,318 
400,687 
414,523 
310,651 

847,697 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1,578,275 
3,205,343 
5,558,456 
4,452,333 
3,411,644 
4,468,225 
5,539,192 
4,291,317 

1903 

1904 

1905. 

1906 

1907   

1908 

1909..    . 
1910 

3,198,581 

3,577,526 

6,000.023 

8,473,379 

12,779,799 

22,106,233 

27,529,473 

32,869.264 

1911 32,559,044 

1912 31,955,560 

1913 31,845,803 

1914 28,449,821 

1915 26,625,960 

191G 25,459,741 

1917 22,221,274 

191S 21,284,607 

The  production,  in  ounces,  by  provinces,  in  1918,  was:  Ontario,  17,109,389;  Quebec,  147,316;  British 
Columbia,  3,965,828;  Yuliou  Territory,  48,041,  and  Manitoba,  14,033.  New  Bruaswlck  foVests  cover 
7,500,000  acres. 

CANADIAN   COPPER   PRODUCTION    SINCE    1886. 


Year, 

Pounds. 

Year 

Pounds. 

Year. 

Pounds 

Year. 

Pounds 

1886 

3,505,000 

1895 

7,771,639 

1903 

42,68^4.54 

1911 

55,648,011 

1887. 

3,260,424 

1896 

9,393,012 

1904   

41,383,722 

1912 

77,832,127 

1888 

5.562,864 

1897 

13,300,802 

1905 

48,092,753 

1913 

76,976,925 

1889 

6,781,752 

1898 

17,747,136 

1906 .... 

55,009,888 

1914 

75,735,960 

1890 

6,013,671 

1899 

15,078,475 

1907 

56,455,047 

1915 

100,785,150 

1891.. \... 

9,529,401 

1900 

18,937,138 

1908 

63,561,809 

1916 

117,150,028 

1892 

7,087,275 

1901 

37,827,019 

1909   

52,493,863 

1917   

109,227,332 

1893 

8,109,856 

1902 

38,684,259 

1910 

55,692,369 

1918 

118,415,829 

1894 

7,708,789 

Of  the  1918  fcopper  output  Ontario  contributed  47,047,801  pounds;  Quebec,  5,869,049  pounds;  Britisb 
Columbia,  62,858,628  pounds. 

NICKEL   PRODUCTION    IN    CANADA. 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Doliars. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

D'dilars. 

1889 

830,477 

498.286 

1899 

5,744,000 

2,007,840 

1999 

26,282.991 

9,461,877 

1890 

1,435,742 

933,232 

1900 

7,080,227 

3,327,707 

1910 

37,271,033 
34,098,741 

11,181.310 

1891 

4,035,.347 

2,421,208 

1901 

9,189,047 

4,594,623 

1911 

10,229,623 

1892. 

2,413,717 

1,399,956 

1902 

10,693,410 

5,025,903 

1912 

44,841.542 
49,676,772 

13,452,463 

1893 

3.982,982 

2,071,151 

1903 . 

12,505,510 

5,002,204 

1913...,. 

14,903,032 

1894. V... 

4,907,430 

1,870,968 

1904 

10,547,883 

4,219,153 

1914 

45,517,937 

13,655,381 

1895 

3,888,525 

1,360,984 

1905 

18,876,315 

7,550,526 

1915 

68,308,657 

20,492,597 

1896..    .. 

3,397,113 

1,188,990 

1906 . 

21jl90,955 
21389,793 

8,948,834 

1916 

82,958,664 

29,035,498 

1897 

3,997,647 

1,399,176 

1907 

9,535.407 

1917 

84,330,280 
92.076.03$' 

33,732,112 

1898 

5,517,690 

1,820,838 

1908 

19,143,111 

8,231,538 

1918 

36,830,414 

Canadian  Staifstics— 'Continued. 
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LEAD,    IRON   ORB,   AND    ZINC   ORE   PRODUCTION. 


Ykab, 

Lead. 

Iron  Ore  ShlpmeaCs. 

Zinc  Ore. 

1908 

Pounds. 
43,195,733 
45,857,424 
32,987,508 
23,784,969 
35,763,476 
37,662,703 
36,337,765 
46.316,450 

41.497.615 
32„576.281 
43.846,260 

Dollars. 
1.814.221 
1.692,139 
1.216.249 
827.717 
1.597,554 
1,754,705 
1.627.568 
2.593,721 

3,532.692 
3,628,020 
4.055.779 

Tons. 
238.082 
268,043 
259,418 
210.344 
215,883 
307.634 
244,854 
398.112 

275,176 
215.302 
206.820 

Dollars. 
568.189 
659,316 
574,362 
522,319 
623,315 
629.843 
642,041 
774,427 

715,107 
758,261 
863.186 

Tons. 

452 

18.371 

5.063 

2.590 

6.415 

7.889 

10.893 

14,895 

dots. 

233,647 

296,687 

336,637 

Dollars. 
3,215 

1909 

242.699 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

120.003 
101,072 
215,149 
186.827 
262,553 
554,938 

2,991.623 
2.640.817 
2.746,620 

The  1918  figures  are  for  refined  zinc. 

CANADA'S    PIG    IRON    PRODUCTION. 


Year. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Totals. 

Tons. 

Dollais. 

Tons. 

Dollars. 

Tons. 

Dollars. 

Tons. 

Dollars. 

1909 

345,380 

3.453,800 

4,770 

125,623 

407,012 

6,002,441 

757,162 

9,581,864 

1910 

350,287 

4,203,444 

3,237 

85,255 

447,273 

6,956,923 

800,797 

11,245,622 

1911 

390,242 

4,682,904 

658 

17,282 

526,635 

7,606,939 

917,535 

12,307,125 

1912 

424,994 
480,068 

6,374,910 
7,201,020 



589,593 
648,899 

8,176,089 
9,338,992 

1,014,587 
1,128,967 

14,650,999 

1913 

16,540,012 

1914 

227,052 

2,951.676 

556,112 

7,051,180 

783,164 

10,002,856 

1915 

420,275 

5.462,847 

493,500 

6,129,972 

913,775 

11,374,199 

1916 

470,055 

7,050,825 



699,202 

9,700,073 

1,169.257 

16,760,898 

1917...    . 

472.147 

10,387,234 

698,333 

14,638,726 

1.170,480 

25,025,960 

1918 

415,870 

748,258 

1,194,000 

33,000,000 

COAL 

PRODUCTION   OF    CAAADA. 

Yeah. 

Nova 
Scotia. 

New 
Brunsw'k, 

Saskat- 
chewan. 

Alberta. 

British 
Columbia. 

Yukon 
Territory. 

Total 
Production 

Total 
Value. 

1909.. 
1910. . 

Tons. 
5,652,089 
6,431,142 
7,004,420 
7,783,888 
7,980,073 
7,370,924 
7,463,370 
6,912.140 
6,327.091 
5.852,802 

Tons. 

49,029 

55,455 

55,781 

44,780 

70,311 

98.849 

127,391 

143,540 

189,095 

267,746 

Tons. 

192,125 

181.156 

206,779 

225,342 

212,897 

232,299 

240,107 

281,300 

355,445 

345,310 

Tons. 
1.994,741 
2,894,469 
1,511,036 
3,240,577 
4,014,75* 
3,683,015 
3,360,818 
4,559,054 
4,736,368 
5,941,864 

Tons. 
2,606,127 
3,330,745 
2,542,532 
3,208,997 
2,714,420 
2,239,799 
2,065,613 
2,584,061 
2.433,888 
2,568,591 

Tons. 

7,364 

16,185 

2,840 

9,245 

19,722 

13,443 

9,724 

3,300 

4,872 

2,900 

Tons. 
10,501,475 
12,909,152 
11,323,388 
14,612,829 
15,012,178 
13,637,529 
13.267.023 
14,483,395 
14,046,769 
14,979.213 

Dollars. 
24.781,236 
30,909,779 

1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914. . 

26,467,646 
36,019,044 
37.334,940 
33,471,801 

1915  . 

1916  . 

1917  . 
1918.. 

32,111,182 
38.817,481 
43,199,831 
55,752,671 

WOOD    PULP    PRODUCTION,    1917,    IN    CANADA. 

Pbovikck. 

Cords. 

Value. 

Ave  Val 

Pulp  Prod 

Kinds  of  Wood. 

Cords. 

Value. 

Quebec 

Ontario 

1,109.869 

735,691 

105,586 

18,374 

134,814 

Dollars. 

9,551,432 

7,430,355 

733,482 
'      133,451 

968,763 

Dollars. 
8  60 
8  10 

6  95 
7.26 

7  19 

Tons. 

784,250 

489,488 

68,340 

20,365 

111,875 

Spruce 

Balsam  Fir 

Hemlock 

1,678,656 

309.515 

101.321 

5,168 

2,850 

6,824 

Dollars. 
14.711,131 
3,040,396 

New  Brunswick . . 

960,175 

Nova  Scotia    . 

Poplar 

43,647 

British  Columbia. . 

Jack  Pine 

All  othpr 

25,650 
46,484 

Total 

2,104,334 

18.817.483 

8  94 

1,464,308 

Total 

2,104,334 

18,817,483 

In  1917  the  capital  invested  In  the  Canadian  wood  pulp  industry  was  $186,374,905;  the  value  of  the 
1917  output  was  396,248,834;  number  of  concerns,  81;  number  of  employees,  25,000;  1917  wage  total, 
$20,500,000;  value  of  pulp  exports,  871,000,000. 

:  PUBLIC    DEBT    OF    CANADA    SINCE    1901." 


Year  (Fiscal.) 

Total  Assets 

Net  Debt 

Year  (Fiscal.) 

Total  Assets. 

Net  Debt. 

1901 

586,252,429 
94,529,387 
99,737,109 
104,094,793 
111,454,413 
125,226,703 
116,294,966 
130,246,298 
154,605,148 

S268,480,004 
■271,829,090 
261,606,989 
260,867,719 
266,224,167 
267.042.977 
263,671,860 
277,960,860 
323,930,279 

1910 

$134,394,500 
134,899,435 
168,419.131 
168.930,930 
208,394,519 
251,097.731 
321.831,631 
502,816,970 
671,451,836 

§336,268,546 

1902 .    ... 

1911 

340,042,052 

1903 

1912 

339,919,461 

1904 

1913 

314,301,625 

1905 

1914 

335,996,850 

1906 

1915 

449,376,083 

1907  (9  months') 

1916 

615,156,171 

1908 •  . . . 

1917 

879,180,298 

1909 

1918 

1,191,884,063 

Canadian 'Gioverhment  revenues  (1916),  $172,147,838;  (1917),  $232,601,294;  (1918),  $260,778,953. 

Canadian 'Government  expenditures  (1916).  $339,702,502;  (1917),  3498,342,388;  (1918),  $576,660,210, 
Of  which  war  expenditures  were  5343,836,802. 

Posu  Office  and  Government  savings  banks'  deposits,  aS  of  June  30 — (1917),  $56,216,089;  (1918), 
$53,360,090. 

Canadian  chartered  banks — Total  oh  deposit  (1917).  $1,643,203,020;  (1918),  $1,339,660,669.  Capital 
paid  up  (1917),  $111,637,755;  (1918),  $110,618,504.  Assets  (1917),  $2,111,659,555;  (1918),  $2,432,331,418 
labilities  (1917),  $1,866,228,236;  (1918),  32,184,359,820. 

Life  insurance  in  force  in  Canada  (1917).  51,585,042,563. 

Fire  Insurance  at  risk  in  Canada  (1917),  $3,986,197,514. 
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ARCENTINA'S    CHSEF    EXPORTS. 


ABTTCLEH." 


Beef,  frozen . . , , 
Beef,  cbilled .  .  . 
Muttou.  frozen. 
Lamb,  frozen. . . 

Wheat 

Maize 

Linseed , 

Oats , 

Barley 

Flour , 

CaH  skins 

Dry  ox  hides . . , 
Salt  ox  hides .  .  . 
Horse  hides .  .  .  , 
Sheep  slilns. . . . 

Wool 

Goat  skins 

Hair 

Quebracho  e^tr. 

Butter 

Tallow 

Tallow 

Tallow 


. .  quarters 
. .  quarters 
. . carcasses 
.  .C9ircasses 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

. .  .number 
. . .  number 
. .  .nutnber 
. ,  .number 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

tons 

....   cases 

pipes 

casks 

. hogsheads 


1914. 


1.182.476 

3,215,531 

1.602,348 

734,794 

957,761 

3,512,062 

861,580 

360,010 

20,533 

62,478 


1,656,258 

2,226,022 

58,475 

29,602 

293,021 

3,393 

4,250 

88,813 

124,855 

10,195 

186,020 

12,593 


1915. 


3,216,747 
1,113,333 
1,175,730 

488,879 
2,448,724 
4,349,951 
1,001,542 

591,212 
75,946 

107,526 


2,941,050 

2,844,200 

83,801 

44,768 

322,991 

7,352 

6,711 

111,583 

189,206 

7,066 

153,382 

8,884 


1916. 


4,811,305 
814,889 

1,497,418 
637,196 

2,273,205 

2,864,209 

638,654 

784,734 

53,032 

123,799 


2,360,295 

3.279,117 

76,023 

34,307 

314,373 

8,913 

6,433 

120,010 

216,780 

9,111 

94,847 

8,308 


1917. 


I       1918. 


4.426,726 
619.912 
969,581 
450.188 
897,622 
896,115 
140,168 
270.761 
11.450 
95,232 


1.904,804 

3,199,026 

172,289 

3:5,060 

321,179 

3,856 

5.124 

100,904 

383,144 

14,408 

197,245 

10,218 


6,194,674 

23,553 

1,238,047 

231,358 

2,929.419 

647,657 

391,053 

538,536 

5,823 

130,860 

96,821 

1,297,544 

3,162,204 

40,237 

16,191 

276,070 

2,745 

3,926 

124,710 

595,764 

9,074 

262,224 

2,043 


BRAZIL'S    TRADE    AKD    COMMERCE. 

EXPORTS. 


Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

19)7. 

1918. 

United  States 

United  ICingdom 

Germany 

8102.436.302 

41.650,331 

44,333,840 

38,837.801 

23,223,993 

15,187,242 

,14,830,127 

8,038,429 

5,160,203 

4,062,253 

3,190,292 

1,807,307 

2,004,583 

1,587,099 

7,478,476 

892,095,944 

31,853,200 

2.0,514,.586 

17,976,842 

12,925,234 

4,496,811 

10,626,685 

3,299,367 

3,778.918 

7,045,062 

5,428.552 

1,258,462 

475,423 

1,SW>,9S7 

7,812,956 

8106,965,884 

30,908,703 

99 

29,125,296 

15,987,995 

12,938,632 

■4,415,771 
8,031,526 

23,161,167 

1.304,411 

13,362 

2,309,937 

20,496,043 

§124,897,986 
31,062,507 

8130,987,909 
35,817599 

898.474,000 
28.700,500 

France 

42,810,577 
8,103,148 

"i6,Y25,337 

7,099,898 

16,344,577 

7,506,215 

2,185,560 

39,272,267 
1,496.946 

"25,653.954' 

■■i3,'l40,747" 

22,950,093 

382,201 

3.921,385 

*25,604,666 

Netherlands 

Austria-Hungary 

Argentina 

Belgium 

609,000 

43,188,250 

1,440,000 

Uruguay 

29,626,000 

Italy 

30,249,500 

Sweden 

1,386,250 

Spain 

6,355,250 

Turkey 

Portugal 

1,500,166 
8,166,340 

1,310,838 
9,179,403 

2,600,500 

All  other  co>an tries. . . 

10,041,750 

Total 

$313,628,078 

8221,539.029 

3255:658,826 

8265,801,811 

■5284,113.695 

5284,275,000 

IMPORTS. 


Countries  of  Okigiin". 

1913 

1914. 

1915 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Unitett  States 

851,225,362 

79,782,389 

56,973,330' 

31,900,321 

24,263,720 

14,309,878 

16,658,903 

12,350,650 

7,038,766 

4,921,688 

3,839,604 

2,676,416 

3,820,008 

3,112,636 

3,427,848 

3,532.612 

1.427,924 

1,329,767 

571,258 

369,109 

404,351 

164,853 

830,075,029 

39,693,493 

25,734,821 

12,675,209 

15,880,369 

8,598,099 

4,639,556 

6,813,776 

2,514,895 

1,625,601 

2,068,412 

1,788,501 

3,345,392 

1,677,091 

2,711,607 

1.417,711 

808,596 

817,660 

356.399 

191,380 

218,970 

140,094 

845,968,238 

31,886,695 

2,202,607 

7,205,798 

23,143,815 

7,219,814 

261,014 

6,382,041 

2,147,748 

189,821 

1,551,623 

2,707,329 

3,093,329 

2.107,927 

2,406,520 

998,480 

1,283,138 

1,194,186 

638,721 

60,146 

97.708 

109.472 

876,238,664 

39,667,499 

86,186 

10,117,764 

27,364,520 

9,049,044 

277,735 

6,792,656 

2,894,720 

1,510 

2,469,489 

3,155,973 

3,366,192 

2,261,232 

1,984,393 

1,159,488 

2,525,821 

1,320,891 

1,102,938 

76,636 

56,950 

257,904 

44,395 

265,267 

201,733 

112,090 

34,209 

12,453 

3,802 

20,761 

21,534 

30,022 

1,255,576 

898,722,602 

37,713,539 

227,872 

8,456,017 

27,326,441 

6,810,544 

102,192 

4,152,127 

4,a4S,285 

404 

1,639.694 

4,6;j3.525 

3.072,776 

2,826,389 

1,713,639 

210,299 

1,867.948 

1.132.831 

3.82,244 

67il62 

1.028,084 

18,036 

51.398 

691.011 

306,880 

339,699 

1,869 

12,177 

2,660 

15,843 

7,722 

163,991 

919,016 

888,982,760 

United  Kingdom 

50,469,500 

FYaQce       

11,837.666 

Argentina 

46,974,750 

Portugal 

9,490,750 

Italy 

Uruguay. 

5,263,500 
10,310,650 

Austria-Kuugary 

Switzerland 

'1,906,250 

India 

3.087.260 

Newfoundland 

Spain           

5,927,250 
4,371,590 

Norway 

1,060,777 

Netherlands 

293,760 

Sweden 

Catiada 

Denmark 

2,349,600 

1,025,500 

195,2.50 

Russia 

Chili.  .-. 

China 

1,250 
350,777 
158,500 

Possessions  of  U.  S   . . 

L 

Other  Brit,  possessions 
Paraguay 

214,398 
356,374 
174,418 
71,244 
63,948 
54,037 
30,037 
11,176 
40,199 

867,417 

175,622 

46,730 

8,434 

54.935 

36,460 

25,857 

3,005 

34,457 

260,208 

323,860 

52,483 

15,751 

17,713 

3,439 

172 

14,281 

103,063 

f            11,250 

47,000 

1,539,000 

22,250 

Turkey  in  Europe. . . . 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Cuba 

Peru 

New_  Zealand 

27,000 
7,000 

■i,6'o'9",756 

Total 

$326,025,511 

$165,746,688 

5146,749,024 

8194,582,135 

8209.434,487 

$247,361,250 

The  Brazilian  external  hatlonaf  debt.  In  December,  1918,  was  8580,000,000. 

In  1908,  the  first  year  in  which  emigration  to  Brazil  was  encouraged,  700  Japanese  left  their  own  landi 
for  Brazil;  in  1910,  the  Qumber  was  800;  in  1911,  1,500;  1912,  3.000;  1913,  3,000;  1914,  6,000;  1917,  3,000; 
and  in  1918,  6,000. 
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Japan— Xts  ^ommrrce  antr  Kntfustrics. 

(From  data  furnished  by  Akira  Den,  Japanese  Financial  Commissioner.) 


Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

1868 

15,563,473 

10,693,072 

26,226,545 

1894 

113,246,086 

117,481,955 

230,728.041 

1869 

12,908,978 

20,783,633 

33,692,611 

1895 

136,112,178 

129,260,578 

205.372,756 

1870 

14,543,013 

33,741,637 

48,184,650 

1896 

117,842,761 

171,674,474 

289,517,235 

1871 

17,968,609 

21,916,728 

39,885,336 

1897 

163,135,077 

219,300,772 

382,436,849 

1872 

17,026,647 

26,174,815 

43,201,462 

1898 

165,763,753 

277,502,157 

443,255,910 

1873 

21,636.441 

28,107,390 

49,742,831 

1899 

214,929,894 

220,401,926 

435,331,820 

1874  .... 

19,317,306 

23.461,814 

42,779,120 

1900 

204,429,994 

287,201,848 

491,691,840 

1875.... 

18,611,111 

29.975,628. 

48,586,739 

1901 

252,349,543 

255,816,645 

508,166,188 

1876.... 

27,711,528 

23.064,679 

51,676,207 

1902 

258,303,065 

271,731,259 

530,034,324 

1877 

23,348,521 

27,420,903 

60,769,424 

1903 

289,502,442 

317,135,518 

606,637,960 

1878.. 

25,988,140 

32,874,834 

85,862,974 

1904...    . 

319,260,896 

371,360,738 

690,621,634 

1879.    . 

28,175,770 

32,953,002 

61,128,772 

1905  ..    . 

321,533,610 

488,538,017 

810,071,627 

1880.... 

28,395,387 

36,626,601 

65,021,488 

1908..    .. 

423,754,892 

418,784,108 

842,539.000 

1881 

31,058,883 

31,191,246 

62,250,134 

1907.... 

432,412,873 

494,467,346 

926,880,219 

1882 

37,721,751 

29,446,594 

67,168,345 

1908.... 

378,245,673 

436,257,462 

814,503,135 

1883 

36,268,020 

28,444,842 

64,712,862 

1909 

413,112,511 

394,198,843 

807.311,354 

1884 

33,871,486 

29,672,047 

63,544,113 

1910 

458.428,996 

464,233,808 

922,662,804 

1885 

37,146,691 

29,350,968 

66,503,659 

1911 

447,433,888 

513,805,705 

961,239,593 

1886.- 

48,876.313 

32,168,432 

81,044,745 

1912 

526,981,842 

618,992,277 

1,145.974,119 

1887 

52,407,681 

44,304,252 

96,711,933 

1913 

632,460,213 

729,431,644 

1,361,891,867 

1888  

65,705,510 

65,455,234 

131,160,744 

1914 

591,101,461 

595,735  725 

1,186,837,186 

1889 . .      .  . 

70,060,706 

68,103,767 

136,164,473 

1915...      . 

708,306,997 

632,449,fc38 

1,240,766,935 

1890... 

56,603,506 

81,728,581 

138,332,087 

1916 

1,127,468,118 

756,427,910 

1,883,896,028 

1891 

79,627,272 

62,927,268 

142,454,540 

1917 

1,603,005.033 

1,035,792,443 

2,638,797,476 

1892 

91,102,754 

71,326,080 

162,428,834 

1918 

1,962,100,668 

1,668,143,833 

3,630,244,501 

1893 

89,712,865 

88,257,172 

177,970,037 

Divide  yen  by  2  for  dollars. 

Trade  ol  Chosen  and  Taiwan  not  in 

eluded  in  the  table. 

TRADE    BETWEEN   JAPAN   AND    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

Year. 

Exports    to 

Imports 

YEAR. 

Exports    to 

Imports 

vear. 

Exports    to 

Imports 

(Fiscal) . 

U.  S. 

From  U.  S 

U.  S. 

From  U.  S 

U.  S. 

From  U.  S. 

.  Yen. 

.Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

1891 

27,795,754 

0,840,047 

1901 

72,309,359 

42,769,430 

1911 

142,725,642 

81,250,909 

1892 

38,674,771 

5,988,053 

1902 

80,232,805 

48,652,825 

1912 

188,708,896 

127,016,757 

1893 

27.739,458 

6,090,408 

1903 

82,723,986 

48,273,871 

1913 

184,473,382 

122,408,361 

1894 

43,323,557 

10,982,558 

1904 

101,260,773 

68,116,344 

1914..    .. 

196,539,008 

96,771,077 

1895 

54,028,950 

•0,276,360 

1905 

94,009,072 

104. '286,528 

1915..    .. 

204,141,844 

102,634.279 

1896 

31,532,341 

16,373,420 

1906 

125,964,408 

69,948,681 

1916 

340,244,817 

204,078,960 

1897 

52,436,404 

27,030,538 

1907 

131,101,015 

80,697,362 

1917 

416,254,956 

260,854,122 

1898 

47,311,155 

40,001,098 

1908 

121,996,.586 

77,636,556 

1918 

569,890,878 

535,461,274 

1899..... 

63,919,270 

38,216,894 

1909 

131,547,139 
143,702.249 

54,043,172 

Calendar. 

• 

1900 

62,566,395 

62,761,196 

1910 

54,699,166 

1918 

530,129,393 

626,025,530 

Japan's  chief  agricultural  production  (1917) — Rice,  272,000,000  bushels;  tea,  87,000,000  lbs.;  silk 
62,000,000  lbs.;  tobacco,  103,000,000  lbs.  (1916) — Potatoes,  2,300,000,000  lbs.;  sweet  potatoes,  8,800.000,- 
000  lbs.;  sugar  cane,  2,:450,000,000  lbs. 

REVENUES   AND    EXPENDITURES   OF   JAPAN. 


FINANC'L 

Year. 


1877-78.. 

1878-79.. 

1879-80.. 

1880-81.. 

1881-82.. 

1882-83.. 

1883-84.. 

1884-85.. 

1885-86.. 

1886-87.. 

1887-88.., 

1888-89... 

1889-90... 

1890-91... 


Revenue. 


Yen 
52,333,133 
62,443,74.9 
62,151,752 
63.367,254 
71,489,880 
73,508,427 
83,108,859 
76,669,664 
62,156,836 
85,326,144 
88,161,074 
92,956,933 
96,687,979 
106.469,354 


Expendi- 
ture. 


!^en. 
48,428.324 
60,941,336 
60,317,578 
63,140,897 
71,460,321 
73,480,667 
83,106.859 
76,663,108 
61,115,313 
83,223,960 
79,453,036 
81,504,024 
79,713,672 
82,125,403 


FINANC'I. 

Year. 


1891-92. 
1892-93. 
1893-94. 
1894-96. 
1895-96. 
1896-97. 
1897-98. 
1898-99. 
1899-00. 
1900-01. 
1901-02. 
1902-03. 
1903-04. 
1904-05. 


Revenue. 


Yen.  , 
103,231,489 
101,461,911 
113,769,381 
98,170,028 
118,432,721 
187,019,423 
226,390,123 
220,054.127 
254,254,524 
295,854,868 
274,359,049 
297,341,424 
260,220,758 
327.466,936 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Yzn. 

83,555,891 

76,734,740 

84,581,872 

78,128,643 

85,317,179 

168,856,609 

223,678,844 

219,757,569 

254,165,538 

292.750,059 

266,856,824 

289,226,731 

249,596,131 

277,055,682 


FINANC'L 

Year. 


1905-06. 
1906-07. 
1907-08. 
1908-09. 
1909-10. 
1910-11. 
1911-12. 
1912-13. 
1913-14. 
1914-15. 
1915-16. 
1916-17. 
1917-18. 
1918-19. 


Revenue. 


Yen. 
535,256,392 
530,447,807 
857,083,817 
794,937,260 
677,646,278 
672,873,778 
657,192,221 
687,392,480 
721,975,484 
734,648,065 
708,616,882 
600,938,397 
714,534,127 
823,305,480 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Yen. 
420,741.205 
464,275,683 
602,400,959 
636,361,093 
632,893,635 
669,154,028 
585,374,613 
693,596,445 
673,633,925 
648,420,409 
583,269,853 
602,262,972 
714,534,127 
823,305,480 


The  3'en  for  all  practical  calculations  equals  50  cents. 

The  financial  years  from  1876-77  to  1884-85  consist  of  12  months  each,  from  July  1  to  June  30;  the 
financial  year  1885-86  comprises  9  months,  from  July  1  to  March  31;  and  those  subsequent  to  1886-87 
Inclusive  coaslsfc  of  12  months  each,  from  April  1  to  March  31.  The  figures  for  the  financial  years  from 
1875-76  to  1914-15  represent  the  settled  accounts,  those  for  the  financial  year  1915-16  the  actual  account 
on  October  31,  W16,  and  those  for  the  financial  years  1916-17  and  1917-18  the  budget  estimates.  As  a 
sum  of  yen  r,324,575  Is  to  be  left  unused  of  the  total  expenditure  for  1916-17,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  special  war  expenditure,  the  net  expenditure  amounts  to  yen  600,938,397. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  in  1918-19  were  (In  yen),  taxes,  368,367,758;  land  levy,  73,275,789;  Income 
tax,  66,462,095;  on  liquors,  94,621,678.  Other  sources,  with  the  1917-18  figm-es  (in  yen)  are,  sugar  excise, 
25,174,187;  on  business,  22,257,000;  from  public  undertakings,  176,346,669;  textiles,  17,459,341;  stamp 
receipts,  30,790,718;  postal,  telegraph  and  telephone,  70,228,229;  tobacco  monopoly,  59,061,606;  public 
loans,  19,430,963. 

There  are  over  7,500  miles  of  railways,  over  2,000  banks,  more  than  1,000,000  factory  employes.  The 
banks  (January  1,  1919)  had  8205,859,000  paid-up  capital;  $2,147,518,589  deposits.  The  specie  of  Japan. 
January  1,  1919,  was  $796,603,000,  of  which  3225,820,500  waa  In  Japan. 

Population  (1917) — Japan,  proper,  56.550,348;  Korea  (Chosen).  16,998,181;  Formosa  (Taiwan), 
3.650,047;  Karafuto  (Saghalien),  68,207. 

More  UiaQ  500,000  Japanese,  mostly  laborers,  are  residents  In  other  countries. 
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JAPAN'S    FOREIGN    TRADE,    CALENDAR  YEAR,    1918. 


Countries. 


Asia;  China 

Kwantxing 

Hongkong 

British  India 

British  Straits  Settlem't 
'  Dutch  India 

French  Indo-China .... 

•  Russia  in  Asia 

.".Ehilippines ; 

_Slam 

fOther  countries  in  Asia . 

Total  for  Asia  . 

Europe:  Britain    

1^'ance 

Germany 

Belgium     

Italy 

Switzerland 

Austria-Huugary 

Holland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Russia 

Spain 

Denmarli 

Turkey 

Portugal 

Other  countries  in  Eur. 


Exports  to    Imports  from 


S179, 
58, 
31, 
101, 
21, 
35, 

5, 
20, 
11, 

3, 


575,407 
190,587 
846,248 
261,139 
104,479 
838,765 
015,480 
028,372 
750,342 
.038,484 
137,570 


5467,786,825 

371,433,184 
71,099,531 


5,788,598 
277.772 


0.50 

24,608 

812 

81,134 

93,606 

25 


5,235 
324,390 


Total  for  Europe $149,128,259    341,393,425 


$140,853,666 

50,309,528 

416,883 

134,092,592 

14,661,822 

24,418,599 

27,703,901 

2,183,312 

8.719,215 

2,865,492 

181,905 


5406,406,906 

$33,033,628 

1,865,073 

1,715,196 

1,950 

306,583 

1,139,096 

815 

873,185 

1,850,471 

106,164 

342,791 

129,708 

20,115 

2 

1,428 

7,216 


COUNTRIES. 


North  America:  U.  S. .    .. 

Canada     

Mexico 

Other  countries  in  N.  A. 

Total  for  N.  A 

South  America:  Peru. . :. . 

ChUe . . . : 

Argentina. . . . ; 

Brazil 

Other  countries  in  S.  A . 

Total  for  S.  A  

Africa:  Egypt 

Cape  Colony  and  Natal 
Other  countries  in  Africa 

Total  for  Africa .    . . 

Australia 

New  Zealand. .   .   . 

Hawaii 

Other  couutries  In  Pacific . 

Total  for  Austr.-Asia. . . 


Temp,  warehouses. 
Unltnown 


Grand  total. 


Exports  to    Imports  from 


$265,064,696 
13,667.402 
176.975 
1,231,951 


$280,141,025 


$313,012,765 

3,887,590 

22,596 

143.770 


«317.066,721 


$1,031,376(  8343,272 

2,3.52,683  5,630,515 

12,587.785!  4,384.199 

1,684.341]  56,227 

541,G02i  24,764 


S18,207,V8S 

$14,233,970 

9,171,299 

695.638' 


$10,438,978 

S4,5S9,.392 

14,724,495 

328,430 


524,105,9071  .$19,642,317 

532,552,9211  524,437,189 

4,373,554  3,243 

3,865,027  34,578 

803,694  4,264,645 


841,595,197    528,739,6.56 


...i       8,836,186 
331i        1,547,71(5 


S981,050,334l$834,071.916 


JAPAN'S   FOREIGN   TRADE,    BY    COUNTRIES 

,    1916-1917. 

Countries. 

Exports  to— 

IiiPOKra 

FROM — 

1916 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

North  America — United  States 

Canada        

Mexico     . .        

5169,604,040 

5,642,043 

289,072 

96,067,239 

18,«iS4,365 

17,437,511 

35,701,301 

9,201,749 

8,683,146 

932,107 

58,670,199 

5,728,051 

1,052,367 

51,174,796 

31,907,292 

i,^930,396 
19,604 

56,093 

133,737 

5,020,975 

16,660,167 

747,089 

203,927 

9,796 

8,649 

250,755 

462,313 

648,866 

50,206 

2,685,742 

2,131,641 

241,011 

13,847,362 

1,563,472 

3,560,226 

1,245,558 

3238,550,617 

8,054,864 

79,881 

158,712,694 

.      32,763,832 

28,535,099 

50,497,272 

13,969,744 

18,068,302 

1,877,435 

37,005,721 

8,408,837 

1,100,503 

101,019,093 

48,763,623 

8,'949,6i7 

72,091 

52,3ii 

8,503 

1,004,854 

6,737,002 

261,326 

195,384 

15,524 

384,501 

1,183,189 

1,740,721 

231,567 

6.733,129 

3.383,112 

256,262 

13,603,638 

2,083,264 

3,211,731 

1,581,773 

$101,733,357 

830,016 

3,578 

54.156,300 

16,926,018 

506,124 

89,463, 10<J 

5,352,485 

7,092,672 

3,009,268 

884,447 

4,718,975 

1,470,080 

40,743,450 

2,227,125 

2,063.514 

170,643 

350,152 

912,276 

18,135 

210,460 

5,634,040 

1,031,157 

550,505 

76,786 

56,137 

4,178 

4,398 

244,208  ■ 

3,036,572 

30,498 

19,842 

4,153,698 

3,614 

112,891 

21.601,320, 

5,406 

37.533 

3,405.791 

4,227.901 

$179,312,973 

1,274,718 

3,224 

Asia — China . 

66,435,611 
26,510,329 

Hougkong 

British  India. 

Straits  Settlements 

899,196 

111,634,740 

7,502.489 

Dutch  India    

French  Indo-  China    

8,640,550 
3,636,915 

Asiatic  Russia 

Philippines      

Siam 

Europe — United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Belgium 

It.aly           

1,872,008 

7,645.882 

2,169,871 

31,557,235 

2,175,763 

1,256,340 

6,429 

217,139 

Switzerland 

1,538,412 

Austria-HunEary 

11,426 

Holland     

628,399 

Sweden -. 

2,637,394 

Norway 

Russia . .    .  ^ 

146,948 

652,755 

92,330 

26.241 

2,470 

Portugal 

South  America — Peru 

3,298 
67,972 

Chile      

4,844,036 

Areeiitina 

■      1,569.,540 

Brazil         

27,948 

5.437,231 

9.397,562 

4,992,392 

All  other — Australia    

16,417,849 

5,643 

Hawaii       .          

128,968 

Other  countries 

6,220,522 

8,751,089 

. 

Total 

3562,042,857 

3799,008,016 

5377,079,313 

[     ■|W516,35i,837 

Japan's  chief  Imports  are  raw  cotton,  woo!,  iron,  oil  cake,  and  machinery.    Her  chief  exports  are  raw 

qjlTr    I Tl(1     tf\tilPS  ' 

Foreign  trade  of  Japafi,  January-June,  1919— Exports,  value  827,416,823  yen  (as  against  896,922,725 
yen  in  the  first  half  of  1918);  imports,  value  1,049,372,502  yen  (as  against  839,882,134  yen  in  tUe.flrst  haJl 
of  1918).  _- 
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JAPAN— ITS  COMMERCE  AND  INUVSTRIES— Continued. 


JAPAN'S 

MINERAL 

PRODUCTS. 

Year. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Lead. 

Pig  Iron. 

Coal. 

Petroleum. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

190G. .      . 

3,572,940 

3,351,453 

29,236,853 

496.909 

2,042,913 

63.144.000 

3,145,502 

1907 .  .      . 

1908 .  . 

3,868,755 

4,040,431 

32,467.871 

568,636 

2.089.586 

59.961,264 

5,218,737 

4,457,430 

4,362,740 

22,409,424 

405,123 

1,736.734 

63,623,773 

6.520,871 

1909 .          ... 

5.077,058 

4,261,481 

24,536,150 

428.204 

2,025.235 

58,213.680 

6,428,514 

1910 

5,671,806 

4,896,188 

25,819.259 

488.828 

2,197,169 

51.076.398 

6,880.471 

1911 

1912 

6,059,497 

4,761,652 

27.133,448 

506.604 

1.964,649 

55,006,501 

6,733.514 

0,799,072 

5,806,084- 

40,252,061 

531,282 

2,304,614 

61,412,837 

8,377,073 

1913 

7,252,000 

5,635,124 

42,012,126 

617,866 

2,552,245 

70,956.121 

12,498  ,.506 

1914 

9,398,449 

5.370,278 

39.067,387 

827.282 

2,742,223 

80.350.387 

9.430.505 
f      ■'200.544 

1915    .  . 

10,804,.546 

5,287,624 

53.731,798 

976.389 

2,497,130 

65.068.894 

\  9.873,413 
[     *  197,407 

1916 

10,412,845 

7,135,060 

109,812,610 

3,755,933 

4,691,808 

80,625,582 

14,996,695 
f  *215,689 
<  19,003,950 

1917.       .. 

9,387,647 

11,9*6,403 

118,692.244 

5,661,020 

12,073,980 

140,009.591 

I      *824,071 

*Gas. 

Copper  pi-oduction  (tons) — (1914).  78.700; 


(1915).  S3.017;  (1916),  111,562;  (1917),  122,562;  (1918).  95,455. 


WORLD'S    PRODUCTION    OF    CRUDE    RUBBER. 

(Figures  represent  long  tons.  2.240  lbs  ) 


YEAR 

Planta- 
tion. 

Brazil. 

O  ther    1 
K  inds. 

Total. 

Year. 

Planta- 
tion 

Brazil. 

Other 

Kinds. 

Total,  ; 

1900 

4 

26.750 

27,136 

53,890 

1910 

8,200 

40,800 

21.500 

70, -500 

1901          

5 

30,300 

24.545 

54,850 

1911 

14.419 

37,730 

23.000 

75,149 

1902        

S 

28,700 

23.632 

62,340 

1912 

28,518 

42,410 

28,000 

98.928 

1903     

21 

31,100 

24,829 

55,950 

1913 

47,618 

39,370 

21,452 

108.440 

1904   

43 

30,000 

32,077 

62,120 

1914 

71.380 

37.000 

12,000 

120,380 

1905 

145 

35,000 

27,000 

62.145 

1915 

107,867 

37.220 

13,615 

158,702 

1906 

510 

36,000 

29,700 

66,210 

1916 

152.650 

36.500 

12,448 

201,598 

1907 

1.000 

38,000 

30,000 

69,000 

1917 

204,251 

39.370 

13,258 

256,879 

1908 

1,800 

39,000 

24,600 

65,400 

1918 

210,000 

38.000 

12,000 

260,000 

1909 

3.600 

42,000 

24,000 

69,600 

1919 

240,000 

38.000 

12,0001    290,000 

Nearly  7G  per  cent,  of  planted  acreage  plantation  rubber  Is  owned  by  Britlsb  capital,  and  2.8  per  cent, 
by  American  capital,  according  to  best  available  authorities,  as  follows; 


Plantation  Interests. 

Acreage. 

Per  Cent. 

Plantation  Interests. 

Acreage. 

Per  Cent. 

British    

1,513,576 

260,000 

100,000 

55,000 

75  9 

13  0 

50 

2.8 

German 

AH  other 

3,400 
63,577 

.2 

Dutch 

3.1 

F'rench  and  Belgian    . 
American 

Total 

1,995,553 

100.0 

The  55.000  acres  planted  and  controlled  by  American  capital  comprise  the  estate  of  the  General  Rubber 
Co.,  in  Sunmtra.  American  interests  have  also  recently  acquired  40,000  acres  of  undeveloped  land  In  Sumatra. 
A  very  limited  ajea  is  also  planted  to  rubber  In  Mindanao,  Philippines. 

A  fraction  over  66  per  cent,  of  all  rubber  plantations  are  situated  in  British  colonies.  Of  the  total 
acreage  under  British  control,  807,491  acres  are  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  Johore,  159,500  acres  In 
the  Straits  Settlements,  251,500  in  Ceylon,  41,820  in  South  India,  29,880  in  British  Borneo,  26,390  in  British 
Burmah,  and  5,000  Jh  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Under  the  Dutch  flag  there  are  352,455  acres  in  Sumatra, 
238,830  acres  in  Java,  and  lO.lOO  acres  in  Dutch  Borneo,  giving  the  Netherlands  control  over  49  per  cent, 
of  the  total  world  acreage  in  rubbef'plantatlons.  France  controls  10,000  acres  in  Cochin  China,  and  the  share 
of  all  other  countries  amounts  to  62,577  acres. 


EXPORTS    OF    CONDENSED    MILK    FROM    U.    S.,    CALENDAR    YEAR  1918. 


Countries 


Belgium . . 
Denmark . . . 
France . . 
Gibraltar . . 

Greece 

Icel'd,  Faroe  Is 
Italy..    .   . 
Malta,  etc . . 
Norway . . 

Portugal    

Russia  in  Eur  . 

Spain   

Sweden 

Switzerland 

England 

Scotland    

Ireland 

Bermuda 

British  Hond. . . 

Canada 

Costa  Rica .  . 
Guatemala.  . 


Pounds 


26 


504,596 

33,996 

,942,488 

,552,897 

413,765 

286,622 

,557,402 

931.625 

530 

76,250 

,412.926 

,726.718 

1.654 

91.945 

,194,099 

,682,901 

2,340 

165,298 

702.880 

,340,919 

60.285 

50,998 


Countries. 


Honduras  .  . 
Nicaragua  .  . 
Panama  .  .  . 
Salvador .  .  . 
Mexico .... 
Miquelon,  etc.. 
Newf .  and  Lab . 
Barbados .... 

Jamaica 

Trinl'd,  Tobago 
Other  Brit.  W. 

Indies 

Cuba 

Danish  W.  Ind . 
Dutch  W.  Ind 
French  W.  Ind . 

Haytl 

Dom.inicanRep 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chili 


Pounds 


140,489 

73,901 

2,443,751 

1,129 

4,142,818 

3,155 

417,336 

86,688 

853,813 

881,589 

31,759,473 

175,850 

37.703 

39.387 

42,920 

37,318 

377,065 

],657,.575 

1,195.760 

2,171,362 

2,196,256 


Countries. 


Colombia 

Ecuador 

British  Guiana. 
Dutch  Guiana. . 
French  Guiana . 

Peru 

Uruguay .... 
Venezuela    . 

China 

French  China . . 
Japanese  China 

Chosen 

British  India. .  . 
Straits  Settle'ts 
Other    Brit.   E. 

Indies 

Dutch  E.  Ind . . 
French  E.  Ind. 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Persia 

Russia  in  Asia. 


Pounds. 


145,035 

20,703 

261,864 

62,634 

272,299 

1,847,413 

203.050 

70,318 

2,276,179 

142,170 

191,800 

286,241 

34,371,600 

5.863,190 

322.100 

2.257,429 

642,078 

4.937,745 

3,735,838 

50,000 

18.864 


Countries 


Slam 

Turkey  in  Asia. 

Australia 

New  Zealand  . . 
Other  British 
Oceania  .... 
French  Oceania 
Ger.  Oceania..  . 
Philippine  Isl .  . 
Belgian  Congo. 
Brit  W  Africa 
Brit  S.  Africa. . 
Brit.  E.  Africa. 
French  Africa . . 

Liberia 

Madagascar.  . 
Portuguese  Afr. 
Spanish  Africa. 
Egypt 


Total . 


Pounda. 


18,462 

8,800 

35,160 

244 

15.470 

33.674 

11.561 

8,039,055 

125,132 

906,275 

4,190,065 

261,610 

491,065 

67.905 

61,285 

11,103 

1,950 

15,433,912 


551,139,754 


The  total  value  of  the  condensed  milk  exports  was  $72,824,897. 
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What  Americans  Eat. 


WORLD'S    PRODUCTION    AND    CONSUMPTION    OF    TEXTILES. 

There  is  given  in  the  lollowiug  table  the  production  of  textile  fibers,  by  grand  dlvislona.  In  1913r 


Grand  Divisions. 


Europe,  Including  Asiatic  Russia 
and  Turliey 

America 

Asia,  exclusive  of  Asiatic  Russia 
and  Turkey 

Oceaola v 

Af^lea 

Total 


Cotton. 


Metric  Tons. 

238,950 
3,236,420 

1,765,815 

175 

341,875 


5,583,235 


Wool. 


Metric  Tons. 

468,684 
370,.500 

96,680 

392,500 

.    100,537 


1,428,901 


Silk,  Raw. 


Metiic  Tons. 
7,083 

34,319 


41,402 


Flax  Fiber. 


Metric  Tons. 

568,822 
29 

8,000 


Jute. 


Metric  Tons. 


577,451 


1,815,350 


1,815,350 


The  value  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products  of  the  textile  industries,  by  cU^sses,  for  the 
calendar  year  1913,  follows: 


Cotton. 
Wool... 
Silk.... 
Flax . . . 


Value  of  Raw 
Materials 
Produced. 


Dollars. 
1,575,608,000 
557,872,000 
297,928,000 

98,889,000 


Value  of  A'lan- 
ufactured 
Products 


Dollars 

5,951,142.090 

2,453,804,000 

932,.508,000 

456,555,000 


Jute.  

Clothing,  millinery,  etc 


Total . 


Value  of  Raw 
Materials 
Produced. 


Dollars. 
181,832,000 


2,712,129,000 


v'aUie  of  Man- 
ufactured 
Products. 


Dollars 
331,272,000 
429,209,000 


18,554,490,000 


The  value  of  textile  fibers  produced,  and  the  value  of  textile  manufactures  produced  and  consumed, 
during  the  calendar  year  1913,  by  grand  divisions,  follow: 

Grand  Divisions. 

Value  of 
Raw  Fibers 
Produced 

V;Uu'3  of 

Textile 

M.T.uuf;ictures. 

Domestic 

CouBuraption 

of  Textiles 

Biu-ope,  Including  Asiatic  Russia  and  Turkey 

Asia,  exclusive  of  Asiatic  Ru.s.sia  anil  Turkey  < 
Oceania .  . 
Africa ... 

S401, 100,000 

1,078,188,000 

901,354,0.00 

167,124,000 

133,863,000 

86,249,740,000 

2,198,070,000 

2.059,700,000 

22,634,000 

24,346,000 

S4.726,775,000 

k;. 0-25.045,000 

2,175;250,000 

132,993,000 

190,400,009 

Total 

82,712,129,000 

310,554,490,000 

S;9,8.'-.0.403,0n0 

WHAT    Ar^ERICANS    EAT- 

The"  following  table,  comi)!led  under  the  tlireotions  of  Royal  Meeker,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics^ 
V.  S.  Deot   of  Labor,  shows  the  pounds  of  food  consumed  per  man  per  day  i!"  T<ew  York  a!;d  other  cities_ 


New 

New 

St. 
Paul 

At- 

BO!?- 

Chi- 

Den- 

Or- 

Or- 

Now 

Provi- 

San 

Seat- 

St. 

and 

ITEM. 

lanta 

ton. 

cago 

ver. 

leans, 
White 

leans, 
Col- 
ored 

Yoik 

dence 

Fran- 
cisco 

tle 

Louis 

Min- 
ne- 
apolis. 

Total  meat 

0  296 

0  350 

0  380 

0  400 

0  320 

0  .320 

0  3.56 

0  361 

0  420 

0  309 

9  369 

0  310 

Total  fish . 

0176 

1130 

0442 

0270 

0989 

10.50 

0710 

0640 

0628 

0543 

•  0164 

0401 

Total  meat  &  fish 

314 

-    103 

.424 

427 

419 

424 

427 

425 

483 

363 

,385 

356 

Milk,  whole 

169 

1   116 

874 

575 

376 

.0303 

1    407 

859 

.950 

.920 

317 

813 

Total  dairy  prod 

.653 

1   250 

1.033 

833 

220 

.148 

1   575 

1  017 

1   107 

I    178 

.485 

977 

Total  cereals 

.850 

967 

972 

920 

1   112 

1  077 

966 

910 

.962 

700 

1.097 

901 

Total  sugar 

163 

161 

186 

164 

180 

172 

152 

152 

.1.52 

.223 

.165 

175 

Total  fruits. .    .  . 

427 

277 

375 

423 

.<33 

331 

212 

302 

435 

499 

380 

337 

Total  vegetables 

1  001 

1  085 

1   151 

1    122 

910 

944 

.913 

1  318 

1  0.57 

1  045 

1    173 

1  339 

Total  miscol 

0944 

0390 

0637 

0600 

0864 

12.'i0 

0550 

.0571 

03-52 

04.56 

0860 

0559 

Total  fat.3 

.160 

.103 

.140 

,    .135 

.140 

.120 

I   .111 

.120 

.121 

.138 

.131 

.146 

Including  whole  milk,  evaporated  and  condensed  inilk,  butter,  buttermilk,  cheese,  cream,  and  Ice  cream 

A  well-balanced  diet,  the  experts  say,  should  contain,  per  day,  100  grams  of  protein  (lean  meat,  cheese, 
eggs,  etc.),  115  grams  of  fat,  500  gram.s  of  carbohydrates  (cereals,  etc.),  0.7  grams  of  calcium  (milk,  etc). 
0.015  grahas  of  iron,  and  1  32  grams  of  phos;)aoru3. 

An  inquiry  by  Or  Meeker  in  43  localities  and  covering  white  families  of  the  same  size — husband,  wire, 
and  three  children,  of  2,  5  and  11  years— with  Sl,300  Income,  showed  food  expenditures  ia  a  year  in  chief 
cities  as  follows:  New  York,  S597;  Boston,  8-593;  Newark,  N.  J.,  S5G4:  New  Orleans,  S568:  Pittsburgh, 
S559;  Piiiladolphia,  .S555;  Baltimore,  S550:  Richmond,  S545;  San  Francisco,  S542;  Atlanta,  $532;  Cincinnati, 
S529;  Chicago.  S528;  Denver,  S528;  Seattle,  S528;  St.  Louis.  S524:  Cleveland,  S519;  Detroit,  S512; 
Indianapolis,  S510;.Bu«alo,  S508;  Los  Angeles,  S-t94;  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  S481.  The  investigators 
estimated  that  the  lowest  yearly  "safe"  income  to  provide  food  for  a  family  of  man,  wife,  and  three  young 
children  in  1918-1919,  was  as  follows:  New  York  City,  over  S2,000;  Chicago,  $1,800;  Denver,  $2,000; 
St.  Louis,  over  82,000;  San  Franctsco,  over  $2,000;  Seattle,  over  S2,000;  Boston,  over  81,600;  St.  Paul, 
$1,800;  New  Orleans,  $1,400;  Atlanta,  over  $2,000.  At  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  the  most  food  for  the  money 
spent,  relatively,  was  got  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  with  Atlanta,  Ga.,  second,  and  New  York  last,  of 
11  cities  According  to  Dr.  Meeker,  a  woman  eats  90  per  cent,  as  much  as  a  man;  a  child  of  3  yeai-s  or  under, 
15  per  cent.;  a  child  of  4  to  6  years,  40  per  cent.;  a  child  7  to  10  years,  75  per  cent.;  a  child  II  to  14  years, 
90  per  cent.;  a  chijd  14  years  and  over,  100  per.  cent  ,    . 

His  conclusion  was  that  in  most  American  communities  during  the  war  the  people  were  somewhat 
underfed,  not  averaging  the  required  ^,000  to  3,500  calories  of  food  energy  per  day. 

Fruits  are  recommended  by  many  Government  dieticians  as  containing  valuable  food  acids.  Milk  la 
especially  urged  for  children,  and  butter  and  cheese  for  older  persons.  Pasteurized  milk  Is  said  by  some 
health  authorities  to  incline  small  children  to  rickets  unless  some  fruit  acid  is  used  in  the  diet. 
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GARDEN      PLANTING      MAP      FOR      EASTERN      UNITED      STATES. 

(fey  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


The  dates  given  for  planting  in  the  seven  zones  into  which  the  eastern  part  of  the  'United  States  has 
been  divided  are  considered  to  be  the  best  lor  planting.  Earlier  and  later  plantings  ottea  can  be  made, 
however,  with  fair  chaiices  of  success. 

PLANTING  DATES  BY  VEGETABLE  GROT)PS. 


Zone. 


Group  1. 


A 
B 
C 
D 

E. 
F* 
G*. 


Jan.  1  to  Feb.  1 
Feb.  1  to  Feb.  15 
Feb.  15  to  Mar.  1 
Mar.  1  to  Mar.  15 
Mar.  15  to  Apr.  15 
Apr.  15  to  May  1 
May  1  to  May  15 


Group  2. 


Feb.  1  to  Feb.  15 
Feb.  15  to  Mar.  1 
Mar.  1  to  Mar.  15 
Mar.  15  to  Apr.  15 
Apr.  15  to  May  1 
May  1  to  May  15 
May  15  to  June  1 


Group  3. 


Feb.  15  to  Mar.  1 
Mar.  1  to  Mar.  15 
Mar.  15  to  Apr.  1 
Apr.  1  to  May  1 
May  1  to  May  15 
May  15  to  June  1 
May  15  to  June  15 


Group  4. 


Mar.  1  to  Mar.  15 
Mar.  15  to  Apr.  1 
Apr.  1  to  Apr.  15 
May  1  to  May  15 
May  15  to  June  1 
May  15  to  June  15 
(t) 


♦  For  the  crops  grown,  t  Season  too  short  tor  this  group  Group  1  (may  be  planted  two  weeks  before 
last  killing  frost) — Early  cabbage  plants  from  hot  bed  or  seed  box,  radishes,  coUards.  onion  sets,  early 
smooth  peas,  hale,  early  potatoes,  turnips,  and  mustard.  Group  2  (may  be  planted  about  the  date  of  the 
last  Killing  frost) — Beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  lettuce,  salsify,  spinach,  wrinkled  peas,  cauliflower  plants,  celery 
seed,  onion  seed,  parsley,  sweet  corn,  and  Chinese  cabbage.  Group  3  (should  be  planted  two  weeks  afttr 
last  killing  fi-ost) — Snap  beans,  okra,  and  tomato  plants.  Group  4  (cannot  be  planted  until  ground  is  well 
warmed  up,  about  a  month  after  last  hard  frosts) — Lima  beans,  pepper  plants,  eggplant,  cucumbers,  melons, 
squash,  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Because  of  the  greatly  varying  altitudes  in  the  Western  .States  this  portion  of  the  country  cannot  be 
divided  into  definite  zones.  The  best  planting  dates  can  be  indicated  only  by  the  average  date  of  the  last 
Killing  frost  in  each  section,  as  is  done  on  the  accompanying  map.  Planting  of-  the  vegetable  groups  glvru 
below  should  be  governed  by  the  frost  dates  indicated.  Group  1  (may  be  planted  two  weeks  before  last  klU- 
lug  frost) — Elarly  cabbage  plants  from  hot  bed  or  seed  box,  radishes,  coUards,  onion  sets,  earty  smooth  peas, 
kale,  early  potatoes,  turnips,  and  mustard.  Group  2  (may  be  planted  about  the  date  of  the  last  killing 
frost) — Beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  lettuce,  salsify,  spinach,  wrinkled  peas,  cauliflower  plants,  celery  seed, 
onion  seed,  parsley,  sweet  corn,  and  Chinese  cabbage.  Group  3  (should  be  planted  two  weeks  after  last 
killing  frost) — Snap  beans,  okra,  and  tomato  plants.  Group  4  (cannot  be  planted  until  ground  is  well  warmed 
up.  about  a  month  after  last  hard  frosts) — Lima  beans,  pepper  plants,  eggplant,  cucumbers,  melons,  squash, 
and  sweet  potatoes. 
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EARLIEST      SAFE      DATES      FOR      PLANTING      IN 

EASTERN      ZONES. 


THE     OPEN       IN      TH12 


Crop. 

Zone  A. 

Zone  B. 

Zone  C 

Zone  D. 

Zone  E. 

Asparagus..   . 

Not  grown 

Feb.  15-Mar   1 

Mar.  1-15 

Mar.  15-Apr.  15 

Apr.  15-May  1 

Beans,  Lima. 

Mar   1-15 

Mar   15-Apr   1 

Apr.  1-15 

May  1-15 

May  15-June  1 

Beets 

Feb.  1-15 

Feb   15-Mar   1 

Mar   1-15 

Mar.  15-Apr.  15 

Apr.  15-Ma.y  1 

Brussels  sprouts. 

Feb    1-15 

Feb   15-Mar   1 

.Mar.  1-15 

Mar.  15-Apr.  15 

Apr.  16-May  1 

Cabbage  . 

.Jan   1-Feb   1 

Jan   15-Feb.  15 

Fob.  15-Mar.  1 

Mar.  1-15 

Mar.  15-Apr.  15 

Carrots 

Feb   1-15 

Feb   16-Mar   1 

Mar   1-15 

Mar.  IS-Apr.  15 

Apr.  15-May  1  j 

Cauliflower 

Feb   1-15 

Fob.  15-Mar   1 

\l!Xl-    1-15 

Mar   15-Apr.  15 

Apr.  !5-May  1 

Celery 

Feb.  1-15 

Feb.  15-Mar.  1 

i\Iar   1-15 

Mar.  15-Apr.  15 

Apr.  15-May  1 

Corn,  sweet 

Feb.  15-Mar.  1 

Mar  1-15 

Mar   15-Apr.  1 

Apr   1-May  1 

May  1-15 

Cucumbers            .        i 

Mar   ]-15 

Mar.  15-Apr  1 

Apr   1-15 

Apr.  15-May  15 

May  1-June  1 

Eggplant  .   .            ... 

Mar   1-15 

Mar.  15-Apr   1 

Apt.  1-15 

May  1-15 

May  lo-June  1 

Garlic     .... 

Jan   1-Feb   1 

Feb.  1-1.5 

■■^eb.  la-Mar.  1 

Mar.  1-15 

Mar.  15-Apr.  15 

Lettuce  (bead) 

Feb.  1-15 

Feb.  15-Mar   1 

Mar  1-15 

Mar.  15-Apr.  15 

Apr.  1-May  1 

Melons. 

Mar   1-15 

Mar  15-Apr.  1 

Apr.  1-15 

Apr.  15-May  15 

May  l-Juue  1 

Mustiirfl 

Feb    i-15 

Feb.  15-Mar.  1 

Mar.  1-15 

Mar.  15-Apr.  1 

Apr.  1-May  1 

Onioii  .sets  .  . 

Jan   l-Feb.  1 

Feb.  1-15 

Feb.  lo-Mar.  1 

.Mar.  1-15 

Mar.  i5-Apr.  15 

Onion  seeds 

Feb   1-15 

Feb.  15-Mar.  1 

Mar.  1-15 

Mar.  15-Apr.  1 

Apr.  1-May  1 

Parsley 

Feb   1-15 

Feb   15-Mar.  1 

Mar   1-15 

Mar.  15-Apr.  1 

Ap?-   1-May  1 

Parsnip 

Feb.  1-15 

Feb.  15-Mar.  1 

Mar   1-15 

Mar.  15-Apr.  1 

Apr.  l-May  1 

Peas,  wrialilecl      . .    . 

Feb.  1-15 

Feb.  15-Mar.  1 

Mar  1-15 

Mar.  15-Apr.  1 

Apr.  1-May  1 

Peppers 

Mar   I-IS 

MvT   15-Apr.  1 

Apr.  1-15 

Apr.  15-May  15 

May  1-June  1 

Potatoes,  Irish. 
Potatoeu,  sweet  t 

Jan.  1-Fob.  1 

Feb.  1-15 

Feb.  15-Mar.  1 

Mar.  1-15 

Mar.  15-Apr.  15 

Mar   1-15 

Mar.  15-Apr  1 

Apr.  1-15 

Apr.  15-May  1 

May  1-June  1 

Pumpkins 

.Mar  1-15 

M.nr.  15-Apr  1 

Apr.  1-15 

Apr.  15-May  1 

May  1-June  1 

Radi.-jh 

Jan.  1-Feb.  1 

Feb. 1-15 

Feb.  15-Mar   1 

Mar.  1-15 

Mar.  15-Apr.  15 

RhubMb. 

Not  grown 

Not  crown 

Mar  1-15 

Mar   15-Apr.  15 

Apr.  15-May  1 

Salsify.     .... 

Feb.  1-15 

Feb.  15-Mar   1 

Mar   1-15 

Mar.  15-Apr.  15 

Apr.  15- May  1 

Spinacli 

Feb.  1-15 

Fei-i.  15-Mar   1 

Mar.  1-15 

Mar.  15-Apr.  15 

Apr.  15-May  1 

Squasli 

Mar  1-15 

Mar.  15-Api    1 

Apr.  1-15 

Apr.  15-May  15 

May  15- June  1 

Tomatoes 

Mar   1-15 

Mar   15-Apr.  1 

Apr.  1-J5 

Apr.  15-May  1 

May  1 — June  1 

Turni.is 

J.in.  1-Feb.  1 

Feb.  1-15 

Feb.  15-Mar.  1 

Mar.  1-15 

Mar.  15--^pr.  15 

Chop. 

Zone  F 

Zone  G 

iCROP 

Zone  F. 

Zone  G. 

Asparasuo.  . 

May  1-15 

May  1-June  1 

Onion  seeds 

May  1-15 

May  15-June  1 

Beans,  Lima 

May  15-June  15 

Parslcv 

May  1-15 

May  15-June  1 

Beets 

May  1-15 

May  1,'5-June  1 

Parsnip 

May  1-15 

Msy  15-June  1 

Brussels  sprouts 

May  1-15 

May  lo-June  1 

Peas,  w.inkled     .    . 

May  1-15 

May  15-Juue  X 

Cabbage 

Apr.  1.5-May  1 

May  1-15 

Peppers 

June  1-15 

Carrots .... 

May  1-15 

May  1-June  1 

Potatoes.  Iiisli.   .    . 

A.  or.  15-May  1 

May  1-15 

Cauliflower. 

May  1-15 

May  1-June  1 

Potatoes,  sweet 

June  1-15 

Celery 

May  1-15 

May  i-Juae  1 

PumpltiDs.      . 

June  1-15 

Corn,  sweet   .  . 

May  1-June  1 

May  15~June  15 

Radisli . . 

Apr.  15-May  1 

May  1-15 

Cucumbers 

May  15-June  15 

June  1-15 

Rhubarb 

May  1-15 

May  15-Juiie  1 

Eggplant 
Garlic 

May  15-June  15 

Salsify. 

May  1-15 

May  15-June  1 

Apr.  15-May  1 

May  1-15 

Spinach.     .  . 

.May  1-15 

May  15-June  1 

Lettuce  O^ead) 

May  1-15 

May  15-June  t 

!3qua;sli 

June  1-15 

Melons. 

June  1-15 

Tomatoes 

May  15-June  15 

June  1-15 

Mustard..    . 

May  1-15 

May  15-June  1 

Turnips    . 

-A.pr.  15-May  1 

May  1-15  . 

Onion  sets. 

.\pr   15-May  1 

M.iy  1-15 

1 

The  dates  given  on  this  slieet 
Biireau  will  be  glad  to  give  more 
muulty. 


are  general  averages 
speciac  information 


.    Tlie  nearest  station  of  the  United  States  Woa:her 
regarding  the  frost-free  date  iu  any  paittcular  com- 


WHEAT    HARVEST    SEASOIxTS    OF    THE    VvORLD. 
(Compiled  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.) 


January — .\ustralia.  New  Zealand  and  Chill. 

Fetwuary  and  March — East  India,  Upper  Egypt. 

April — Lower  Egypt,  Syria,  Cyprus,  Persia,  Asia 
Minor,  India,  Mexico  and  Cuba 

May — Algeria,  Central  Asia,  China,  Japan,  Morocco, 
Texas  and  Florida. 

Juno — Turkey,  Greece.  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  South 
of  France,  California^  Louisiana,  Mississippi. 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Carolin.is,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,   Kansas,  Arkansas,   Utah,   Mi.ssouii. 

July — Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Austria-Hungary,  South 
of  Russia,  Germany,  .Sv/itzerland,  France,  South 
of  England,  Oregon,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Colorado,  Washiu.gton,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  MicWgan,  Ohio,  New  York,  New  England 
and  Upper  Canada. 


August — Belgium,  Holi.ind,  Great  Britain.  Denmark, 
Poland,  Lower  Canada,  Columbia,  Manitoba, 
North  and  South  Dakota. 

September  and  October — Scotland,  Swetlou,  Norway 
and  Kortlt  ct  Russia. 

November — Peru,  South  Africa  and  Argentina. 

December — Burmah  and  Argentina. 

CORN  HARVEST  TIME. 
January — New  South  Wales. 
March  and  April — Argentina. 
September  and  October — All  European  countries. 
October — The  crop  of  the  United  States  Is  harvested 
principally  in  this  month. 


CEREAL  CROPS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

(Figuies  gathered  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.) 


Chop. 

Northern  Hemisphere, 
1918 

Southern  Hemisphere, 
1917-18 

Total. 

No.  of 
countries. 

000  bush. 

No.  of 
countries. 

000  bash. 

No   of 
countries. 

000  fcusli. 

Wlieat                  

Rye. ...       . 

Barley                  

Oats ; 

Corn 

15 

9 

J4 

12 

6 

1,980,039 

158,877 

588,432 

2,319,584 

2,861,014 

5 
.. 

2 

I-    •            2 

369,179 

83i 
80,728 
31,140 

20 
9 

15. 
14 

8 

2,355,218 

15S,S77 

589,263 

2,400,312 

2,892.154 
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(By  the  United  states  Department  of  Agriculture.   Baaed  on  average  dates  of  last  killing  frost   In  spring.) 


TOBACCO  HINTS  BY  GOVERNMENT  EXPERTS. 
With  respect  to  date  of  planting  tobacco  seed  beds,  April  1  is  about  right  for  New  England,  while  the 
normal  season  extends  through  March  and  April  in  the  Middle  States  and  in  the"  Central  or  Western  States, 
while  in  the  Southern  States  seed  beds  are  planted  in  Florida  in  January  and  early  February,  seldom  later 
than  March  1  in  South  Carolina  and  continuing  on  through  March  in  North  Carolina.^  As  regards  fertilizing 
tobacco  crops  in  New  England  as  much  as  20  tons  of  manure  per  acre  is  not  unusual,  but  commercial  fer- 
tilizers are  of  much  more  importance  than  manure  in  this  section.  In  the  Middle  States  manure  is  freauently 
more  important  than  commercial  fertilizer.  In  the  Southern  States  manure  is  seldom  used,  except  in  Flor- 
ida, whereas  commercial  fertilizers  are  very  important,  the  average  application  being  about  800  pounds 
per  acre.  If  the  time  required  for  maturity  is  recl?oned  as  begiiming  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed  the  period 
for  New  England  is  too  short,  the  actual  time  heing  approximately  12  to  18  weeks.  In  the  Southern  States 
the  minimum  time  for  maturity  is  too  high,  the  correct  minimum  being  approximately  12  weeks.  As  regards 
tobacco  varieties,  those  grown  in  New  England  are  Broadleaf,  Connecticut  Havana  and  Cuban;  in  the  Mld-- 
dle  States  the  varieties  are  Seedleaf,  Maryland  and  Oronoco;  in  the  Southern  States.  Oronoco  and  Cuban. 
To  the  list  given  for  the  Central  and  Western  States  should  be  added  Seedleaf. 
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SEED    PLANTING    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
NEW   ENGLAND. 


KIND    OF    CCOP, 


Corn 

Wlieat 

Oats 

Barley 

Bye 

Buckwlieat.    .. 
White  beans. . 

Potatoe.s     

Turnips    

Mangels 

Tobacco 

Hay 


Date  of  Planting. 


May  10  to  30 .  .    .    . 

Fall  or  Spring 

Apr.  to  May  

Apr.  to  June  10.  .  .  , 
Apr.  to  May,  Sept  . , 
June  1  to  20 

May  to  June 

Apr,  15  to  May  1. . . 
July  1  to  Alls.  3..   . , 
Apr.  15  to  May  5. . . 
Seed  bed  Apr 


Best  Soil. 


Sandy  or  clay  loam 
Clay  loam . 
Strong  loam.  .  . 
Strong  loam .  .  . 
Medium  loam 
Light  loam  .  . 
Sandy  loam  . 
Rich  loam. 
Sandy  loam .... 
Strong  heavy  loam. 
Sandy  loam 


Amount  of 
Manure 
per  Acre. 


8  to  12  tons.. 

6  to  8  tons. .  . 
0  to  8  tons.    . 

7  to  8  tons. . . 
7  to  S  tons  . 
0  to  4  tons   . 

7  to  8  tons.  . 
3  5  to  20  tons 
10  tons. . .  . 

8  to  15  tons 
8  to  12  tons. 


Amount  -af 
Seed  per 
Acre  (I). 


8  to  12  qts 

2  bush 

2  to  3  bush .  . 
2to2^i  bush. 
5  to  6  pecks.. 
1  to  1'4  bush. 
8  to  10  qts.    . 
8  to  20  buah 
1  lb  .    .  . 
4  to  0  lbs 


Weelss 
to  Ma- 
turity. 


14-17 
20 

11-15 

13-16 
40 

10-15 
8-14 

12-20 
10 

17-22 
9-12 


MIDDLE    STATES. 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Bucliwheat .     . 
White  beans 

POtEftoCS 

Sweet  potatoes 

Cabbage 

Turnips       ...    , 
Mangels     .    . . 

Flax      

Tobacco 

Hay,  timothy.. 
Hay,  clover ... 


Apr.  20  to  May  30. 
Sept.  20  to  Oct   20.. 

Mar  to  May 

Mar.  to  May 

Sept.  1  to  Oct.  1 

June  to  July  .  ... 
May  to  June  .  . 
Mar.  to  May         .  .    , 

May  to  June 

Mar  to  July  .    .    . 

July 

May 

May 

Seed  bed  Mar 

Au.?   to  Oct , 

Feb.  to  Apr 


Medium  loam. . .  . 
Loam  or  cln,y  loam. 
Moist  clay  loam.    .  . 

Clay  loam 

Sand  or  gravel  loam 

Loam 

Sandy  loam  .  .  .  . 
Loam  ... 

Sandy  loam 

Clay  or  sandy  loam 
Loam  .        .    . 

Loam 

Limestone  loam 
Sandy  loaiii          .  .    , 
Ciay  )o;ip.i       .    .    .    , 
Clay  loara 


8  to  12  tons  manure 
8  tons;  300  lbs   fer.. 
8  tons;  300  lbs   fer 
8  tons;  300  lbs   fer 
8  tons;  300  ibs   fer.. 
0  to  4  tons 
8  tons. ... 
10  to  18  tons  . .      .    , 


300  to  600  lbs  fer . 
io  to  20  tons  ..'.". 
Commercial  fer  . . . 


6  to  8  citg .    . 

2  bush 

2  to  2 '/J  bash 
2  bush . . 

1 H  bush 

J^  to  m  bush 

1  i'i  bush 

8  to  l;j  bush . 
10  to  12  bush    . 
4  to  8  oz .     . 

2  to  5  ilJS 

10  to  15  bu^i.  , 
20  qts     . 


6  to  8  qts . 
6  qts 


CENTRAL    AND    WESTERN    STATES. 


SOUTHERN    STATES. 


Cotton 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Bye .    . 

White  beaus 

Cabbage 

Watermelons 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes. 

Pumpkins 

Tomatoes 

Turnips  

Tobacco 

Cow  peas 


Feb   to  May  1.3 
Feb.  to  June     .    .  . 
Sept.  to  Nov. . . 
Feb  ,  May,  Sept.    . 
Apr.  to  May     .  .    . 
Sept  to  Oct .     . 

Mar.  to  May 

Oct.,  Mar  to  May 
Mar.  1  to  May  10. 
Feb    1  to  Apr   10 
Jan.,  Feb.  to  Apr 
May  to  June. . . . 
Apr   )  to  May  i . . 
Jan.  1  to  Feb.  19 
Feb.,  AU2;.,  Apr . 
Seed  bed,  Mar 
May  1  to  July  15. . 


Sandy  loam  (2)  . 
Ricl)  loam   .  .  . 
Clay  loam  (2)     . 
Clay  ioam  (2) .    . 
Clay  loiiin   .  . 
Clay  loam  (2)     . 
I,ight  loam . 
Light  loam.  .    . 
Rich,  light  loam  . 
Loam  or  muck    . 
Liglit,  loose  loam 
Sandy  lo.'un. 
Rich,  Ugnt  loam. 
Rich,  sandy  Io.am, 
Rich,  light  loam. 
Sandy  loam 
Sandyoloam 


10  bush,  cot  seed. 

8  tons 

8  to  10  tons     . 
8  tons. 
10  tons 

8  tons 

6  to  10  tons 

5  tons;  300  lbs.  fer 

8  to  12 'ton's  ."  .      '. 


8  to  15  tons 

200  to  300  lbs.  phos. 


1  to  3  busii 
8  qts. 

2  bush . .    .    , 
2,'ii  bush.  .    , 
2  H  bush    .  . 
1  'A  bush .  .  . . 

1  to  2  basil .  , 
H  to  '-i  lb.. 

2  to  7  lbs 


8  to  10  bush.  . 
10  to  12  buaU . 
4  to  7  lbs  ... 

4  to  9  oz 

2  to  6  lbs 

oz.  to  6  sq.  rd. 
2  to  5  pecks.. . 


16-18 
41-43 
13-16 
13-10 
40-43 

8-10 
13-14 
14-22 
10-15 

8-15 
10-12 
15-13 

8-10 
15-20 


Coru 

Apr.  1  to  June  1 

Fall  or  Spring 

Apr.  1  to  May  I 

5  to  10  tons 

0  to  8  tons 

0  to  S  tons 

6  qts 

1  to  2  bash    . . . 

2  to  3  bush  .... 

16-20 

Wheat 

Stronp"  loam 

40-^3 

Oats 

Clo.y  loam   .    .    . 

12-15 

Barley 

Fall  or  Spring  (1)  . . , 

Clay  loam   .    . 

1 H  to  2  bush    . 
1  to  2  bush .  .  . 

11-13 

Rye 

Sept   1  to  30 

Light  loam 

0  to  8  tons. 

35-40 

Buckwheat. 

June     

Clay  loara       .    . 

0  to  4  tons 

'4  to  I'i  bu-jh. 

10- il 

White  beans..   . 

May  10  to  June  10. 

Clay  loam.      .    . 

8  tons.    .     

1  'A  bush ...      . 

12 

Potatoes 

Mar.  15  to  Juiie  1 .    . 

Sandy  loara...    . 

5  to  10  t6na         .    . . 

5  to  10  bush .  . . 

10-20 

Turnips 

,Tuly  15  to  Aug   30. . 

Loam  or  !j:;ucU' 

8  to  10  tons     .... 

1  to  6  ibs     .  .    . 

10-10 

Mangels .    . 

Apr.  1  to  May  15  .. 

Sandy  loam 

8  to  12  tons 

6  to  8  lbs  . . 

22-24 

Flax 

Mar   15  to  May  15.  . 

Loam 

10  to  15  tons     

2  to  3  pecks. . 

15-20 

Tobacco .    .    . 

Seed  bed,  Mar    .    ... 
Apr.  to  May 

Sandy  loam 

8  to  10  tons.        .    . 
10  tons 

Oz.  to  6  sq  :-d. 
8  to  15  lbs 

15-18 

Hay 

Clay  loam 

20-30 
18-20 

43 
14-17 

17 

43 
7-8 

14 
16-20 
16-24 
11-15 
12-15 
17-20 
14-20 
8-12 
18-20 
6-8 


(1)  The  standard  varieties  of  seed  planted  in  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 
Corn — New  England,  leamlng,  sanford,  flint;  Middle  States,  learning,  white  dent,  yellow  dent;  Central 
and  Western  States,  learning,  sanford,  flint,  white  dent;  Southern  States,  hickory  king,  gourd-seed.  Cox 
prollflc.  Wheat — Middle  States,  fultz;  Central  and  Western  States,  fultz,  poole,  fife;  Southern  States, 
Itilcaater.  Oats — New  England,  Clydesdale  and  Welcome:  Middle  States,  white,  black;  Central  and  West- 
em  States,  Sixty-day,  Swedish  Select  and  Silver  mine;  Southern  States,  Red  rustproof.  Barley — New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  States,  Manchuria  and  Oderbrucker;  Western  States,  coast;  Southern  State.s,  Tennessee 
Winter.  Rye — New  England,  white;  Middle  States,  white,  Winter;  Central  and  V/esteru  States,  Winter; 
Southern  States,  excelsior  Winter.  Buckwheat — Middle  States,  silver  hull;  Central  and  Western  States, 
eUver  hull.  Potatoes — New  England,  green  mountain,  carmen  3,  rose;  Middle  States,  rose,  carmen  3,  rural  2; 
Central  and  Western  States,  hebron,  rural,  early  rose,  early  Ohio.  Tobacco — Central  and  Western  States, 
ydlow- -prior,  Spanish,  wliite  burley.  Hay,  clover — Middle  States,  medium  red.  Sweet  Potatoes — Middle 
States,  yellow  Jersey;  Southern  States,  yellow  Jersey.  Cotton — Southern  States,  Texas  stormproof.  Spring 
wheat  Is  to  some  extent  grown  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  many  other  States.  It  matures  In  eighteen  to 
twenf^  weeks.  ' 

(2)  In  Texas  the  black  loam  is  a  good  soli  for  cotton,  corn,  wheat  and  most  other  fleld  crops. 


Vegetable  Planting  Table. 
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VEGETABLE    PJ.ANTINC 

rABLE. 

Quantity 

Distance  Apaut  in 

Depth  of 

Mature 
(in   Days, 
Except  as 

looted). 

Vegetable. 

for  100 
Foot   Row. 

Pl.anting, 
Inches. 

Time  of  Planting 

Row 

s. 

In  Row. 

Asparagus,  seed . . . 

1  oz    .... 
60  to  80.. 
H  to  1  pt 
Yi  l>t 

12  to 
36  to 
20  to 
36  to 

24 
48 
24 
48 

3  to    5 

1ft  to  20 .^ 

4  to    6 

Hilla  24  to  36  . 

H  to    1 
8  to  10. 

1 

1 

Early  spring 

3  to  4  yi-g. 

1  to  3  yrs. 

40  to    65 

Asparagus,  plants . 

Early  spring 

Beans,  snap 

April  to  August 

Beans,  pole 

May  and  June 

50  to    80 

Beans,  Lima,  bush . 

H  to  1  pt 
^  pt    

18  to 
36  to 

24 

48 

4  to    6 

Hills  24  to  36 . 

1 

1.    ... 

May  and  June 

no  to   90 

Beans,  Lima,  pole. 

April  to  June    

60  to    80 

Beets 

2  02    ... 
Ji  oz    .  . 

12  to 
24  to 

18 
30 

5  or    6  to  ft. 
16  to  24 

1  to    2. 
'A 

April  to  July     ...        .    . 

CO  to    80 

Brussels  sprouts. . . 

April  to  August 

GO  to    80 

Cabbage,  early 

M  oz 

24  to 

30 

12  to  18 

'A 

March   .and    April    (Start   In 
hotbed  (luring  February) . 

90  to  130 

Cabbage,  late 

K  oz 

24  to 

36 

16  to  24 

H 

May  and  June 

9l.  to  130 

Carrot 

1  oz 

1  packet.. 

IS  to 

24  to 

24 
30 

6  or    7  to  ft  . 
14  to  18 

'A 

'A 

April  to  June 

April  to  June  (Stait  iu  liotbeu 

76  to  110 

Cauliflower 

during  February  or  Maici.j 

lOO  to  130 

Celery 

hi  oz... 

18  to 

30 

4  to    8 

Vs 

May  and  Jime.    (Start  Ic  pot- 
bed  during  March  or  Aprl 

120  tC  160 

Chard 

H  oz 

18  to 

24 

4  to    6  to  It 

'A 

April  to  July 

60  fc    80 

Corn,  sweet.    .  .    . 

,4  pt   .  . 

30  to 

36 

30  to  36.    ... 

1  to    2. 

May  to  July 

60  to  100 

Cress,  uplatid .   . 

M  02    .... 
>5  oz . .  . 

12  to 
48  to 

18 
72 

4  to    5  to  ft.. 
48  to  72 

>^  to    1 
1      .    . 

March  to  May 

3C  '•■O    40 

Cucumber 

April  to  July 

60  to   80 

Eggplant  ...      . 

M    02 

24  to 

36 

18  to  24 

H  to    1 

April  and  May    (Start  in  hotr 
bed  during  March 

IJO  to  140 

Endive      

1  oz .  .  .  . 

18      . 

8  to  10 

H 

Midsummer 

90  to  180 

Horseradish .  .  . 

70  roots 

24  to 

30 

4  to    6   .  .    . 

3  to    4 

Early  spring 

1  to  2  yrs. 

Kale 

H  02    .  .■ 

18  to 

24 

6  to    8   

'A 

Early  spring,  Aug.  and  Sept.. 

90  to  120 

Kohliabi.    ..      . 

H  oz 

18  to 

24 

4  to    6 

A 

April  to  August 

60  to    80 

Leliuce 

H  oz    ... 

12  to 

18 

4  to    6     ... 

A 

March  to  September 

CO  to    90 

Muslimelon.  . 

i4   02 

72  to 

96 

Hills  72    .  .    . 

1 

April  to  June.    (Start  In  hot- 
bed during  M.irch) 

120  to  150 

Okra.  or  gumbo  . . 

2  02. 

36  to 

48 

24  to  30   .    .  . 

1  to    2 

May  and  June 

60  to    90 

Onion,  seed     .    ... 

1  02.  . 

12  to 

18 

5  or  10  to  ft. 

A  lo    1 

April  and  May 

130  to  150 

Onion,  sets   

1  Qt . .      . 

12  to 

18 

4  or    5  to  ft. 

1  to    2. 

Autumn  and  March  to  Mav 

90  to  120 

Parsley 

M   02.  . 

12  to 

18 

3  to    6   .    ... 

A 

Early  spring  and  Septembei- 

00  to  120 

Parsnip 

M  oz.    . 

18  to 

24 

4  or    6  to  ft 

A  io    1. 

April  and  May 

..iS  to  160 

Peas 

1  to  2pts 

i^  02     .... 

36  to 
18  to 

48 
24 

15  to  ft      .... 
15  to  18  

3  to    4 
H 

March  to  June 

May    and    June        (Start    iu 

iO-  to    80 

Pepper 

» 

hotbed  d".riug  March) 

100  to  14.0 

Potato,  Irish.  .  .  . 

5  lbs 

24  to 

36 

14  to  18   

3  to    5 

March  to  June     

80  to  140 

Potato,  sweet  . . . 

75  slips 

36  to 

60 

14 

2  to    3 

March  to  June 

100  to  130 

Pumpkin       .    .    . 

M  oz 

96  to  144 

96  to  144    .  .  . 

1. 

May 

100  to  140 

Radish 

1  02 .  .  . 

33 

12  to 
36  to 

18 
60 

8  or  12  to  ft. 
36  to  48     ... 

A.    ..-. 

March  to  September     

Early  spring 

20  to    40 

Rhubarb,  plants. . . 

1  to  3  yrs. 

Rutabaga     

K   02..  . 

18  to 

24 

6  to    8.    ... 

A  to    1 

May  and  June           

60  to    80 

Salsify 

3^  oz .  .  .  . 

18  to 

24 

2  to    4 

A.    ■    . 

Early  spring 

120  to  18C 

Spinach 

1  oz . .  .  . 

12  to 

18 

7  or    8  to  ft  . 

1  to    2 

September  or  early  spring    . 

30  to    60 

Squash  bush 

>4  oz 

36  to 

48 

Hills  36  to    48 

1...    . 

April  to  June 

60  to    80 

Squash  late 

H   02 

84  to  120 

Hills  84  to  108 

1.    .    . 

April  to  June 

120  to  160 

Tomato,  seed 

H  oz 

36  to 

4S 

30  to  36   .    .  . 

A  to    1 

May  and  June    (Start  in  hot- 
bed dur'g  Feb.  and  March) 

100  to  140 

Tomato,  plaats . . . 

33  to  40. .  . 

36  to 

48 

30  to  36 

May  and  June.    (Start  in  hot- 
bed dur'g  Feb.  and  March) 

80  to  100 

Turnip 

}^  02 

18  to 

24 

6  or    7  to  ft.. 

H  to  A- 

April  and  August  .    .  .• 

60  to    80 

Vefietable  marrow. 

M   02 

96  to  144 

Hills  96  to  108 

1  to    2 

April  to  June 

110  to  140 

Watermelon 

H  OZ 

96  to  120 

96  to  120 

1 

May 

100  to  120 

Note — Set  rhubarb  plants  so  that  growing  tips  are  at  surface  of  ground. 

How  Much  Seed  ao  Buy:  The  following  amounto  of  seed  will  plant  in  each  case  a  garden  row  100  ft.  long: 


Lettuce A  ounce 

Muskmelon A  ounce 

Cucumber A  ounce 

Eggplant A  ounce 

Kale  or  SwLss  Chard .    .  A  ounce 

Parsley        J4  ounce 

Parsnip A  ounce 

Vegetable  Oyster  (Sal- 
sify)    A  ounce 

H  to  1  bushel  of  late  potatoes  are  enough  to  plant  to  supply  four 


Onion  Sets  (bulbs) 1  quart 

Onion  Seed    1  ounce 

Peas 1  to  2  pints 

Radish 1  ounce 

Spinach 1  ounce 

Tomatoes        H  ounce 

Turnip J^  ounce 


String  Beana A  to  1  pint 

Lima  Beans. ..:....  J^  to  1  pint 

Cabbage H  ounce 

Carrot 1  .ounce 

Cauliflower. 1  packet 

Celery <t.  ■  H  ounce 

All  Squash. .,  ;v  ,...;..  H  ounce 

Beets      2  ounces 

Sweet  Corn . . . ; A  Pint 

1  or  2  pecks  of  early  potatoes  and 
persons 

NOTES    ON    PRESERVING,    BLANCHING,    DRYING.    ETC 

Minutes  required  for  blanching  vegetables — Asparagus,  10  to  15.  Greens,  15.  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cab- 
bage, Corn,  Lima,  Beans,  Okra,  Peppers.  Peas,  String  Beans.  5  to  10.  Beets,  Carrots,  Parsnips.  Salsify.  6. 
Cauliflower,  3.     Tomatoes,  till  sliins  loosen. 

Minutes  required  lor  sterilizing  in  hot  water — Tomatoes,  22.  Cauliflower,  60.  Beets,  Carrots,  Pars- 
nips and  Salsify.  SO.  Asparagus,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage,  Greens,  Okra,  Feppera,  Pumpkin.  Sauerkraut, 
String  Beans,  Squash,  120.    Corn,  Lima  Beans,  Peas,  180. 

Fruits  require  scarcely  any  time  for  blanching — Berries  and  Cherries,  none;  Pineapples,  3  to  5  min- 
utes Apricots,  1  to  2  mtn.   Apples,  1)4  min.    Gooseberries,  Oranges  and  Pears,  1  }4  mln.    Rhubarb,  1  to  3  mln. 

Minutes  required  for  sterilizing  fruits  in  hot  water — Apricots.  Berries,  Cherries,  Currants.  Peaches, 
■  Plums.  16.    Oranges.  12.    Apples,  Pears,  Quinces,  Rhubarb,  20.    Pineapples  and  fruits  without  sugar,  30. 

Some  peaches  do  not  peel  readily  even  if  dipped  in  boiling  water.  In  such  cases  omit  dipping  In  boil- 
ing water  and  pare  them. 

The  time  given  is  for  quart  jars.-  For  pint  Jars,  deduct  5  minutes     For  2  quart  jars,  add  30  minutes. 

Home-made  and  commercial  hot-water  bath  outfits  are  not  satisfactory  for  canning  at  high  altitudes, 
as  the  temperature  for  water  in  them  does  not  reach  212°  F.  In  such  localities  water-seal  and  steam  prea- 
Bure  outfits  give  better  results,  as  much  higher  temperatures  can  be  maintained. 
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VEGETABLE  PLAN'^ING  T A BlaV:— Continued. 

The  time  given  Is  for  l-quart  jars  and  fresh  produci^  at  altitudes  up  to  1,000  feet  above  sea  level.  For 
blgher  altitudes,  increase  the  time  10  per  cent  tor  each  additional  500  feet.  For  example,  if  the  time  is 
given  as  120  minutes,  and  the  location  Is  1,600  feet  above  sea  level,  the  time  should  be  made  132  minutes: 
for  2,000  feet,  145  minutes. 

The  time  given  is  for  fresh,  sound  and  fU'm  vegetables.  For  vegetables  which  have  been  gathered 
over  24  hours,  increase  the  time  of  sterilization  by  adding  one-fifth. 

The  amount  of  time  required  for  drying  vegetables  varies,  from  a  minimum  of  2  hours  to  a  maximum 
Of  8  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  110  to  150  degrees,  FahreuJieit.  The  average  for  vegetables  is  2J4  to  ZVi 
hours;  average  for  fruits,  5  hours.    Asparagus  takes  4  to  8  hours;  cherries,  2  to  4  h.-nus. 

.;■  '  ,  SALT. 

;.':  •'■  At  one  time  nearly  the  whole  of  the  salt  used  as  food  and  for  industrial  purposes  was  obtained  from 
sea  water,  and  in  many  eountries  where  the  olimato  la  dry  and  v,-a,rrn  and  there  is  a  convenient  seaboard 
large  quantities  are  so  obtained.  la  Portugal  more  than  250,000  tons  are  annually  produced,  and  about 
the  same  quantity  is  obtained  on  the  Atlp.ntic  and  Mcciiterranoan  coaeis  of  France.  Spain  has  salt  works 
in  the  Balearic  Ii^land,  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  elsewhere,  which  turn  oat  annually  300,000  tons;  and  even 
the  small  Adriatic  seaboaid  of  Austi-ia  produce';  every  year  from  70,000  to  100,000  tons.  The  penin.sula 
and  Islaads  o;  Italy  yield  about  165,000  tons,  and  there  are  still  a  few  establishments  in  England  and  Scot- 
land; bat  'u  .hftse  latter  countries  the  industry  r.p.s  been  almost  entirely  driven  out  by  tiie  rock  salt  works. 
The  salt  ootaLned  from  this  source  Is  called  "sea"  or  "bay  salt."  The  works  are  generally  called  salt  gar- 
flens.  They  'onsist  of  a  series  of  large,  shallow  evaporating  reservoirs.  The  sea  water  Is  admitted  .ind 
Cow?  slowly  -lom  one  to  another,  all  the  while  evaporating  under  the  heat  of  the  sun,  until  finally  the  dry 
Bait  remains  in  crystalline  crusts  on  the  salting  tables  in  the  final  basins.  These  reservoirs  vary  from  ten 
to  sixteen  inches  In  depth,  the  sediment  and  many  of  the  impurities  being  deposited  in  the  earlier  and  deeper 
basi'jjj  .li  ohe  first  stages  of  evaporation. 

MILK  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  '.jroductlon  of  milk  in  the  "United  States  du'.ing  191S  was  about  4  per  cent,  more  than  in  1917,  ac- 
cording to  reports  made  by  crop  reportc^rs  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimate.  The  yield  per  cow  is  estimated 
to  be  8.2  quarte  per  day  for  287  days  of  the  year  (equaling  588  gallons)  in  1918,  and  8  quarts  for  285  days 
(570  gallons)  in  1917.  To  estimate  the  total  production  of  mill;,  it  is  not  proper  to  apply  the  above  estimate 
yield  per  cow  to  the  number  of  milk  cows  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  because  this  figure 
is  based  upon  the  Census  classification,  which  includes  some  heifers  not  yet  fresh.  Maldng  what  seems  to 
be  proper  allowance  for  this  (applying  yield  per  cow  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  as  reported  by  the  Department 
pf  Agricultm-e) ,  indications  seem  to  be  th.at  the  total  production  on  farms  in  1918  was  about  11,044,000,000 
gallons;  and  in  1917,  about  10,329,000,000  gallons.  These  estimate.?  do  not  include  production  of  cows  not 
on  farms  (1  e.,  those  in  towns  and  villages),  v/iiich  would  add  about  5  per  cent,  to  the  estimates  above  for  the 
total  production  of  tiie  United  States. 

■MULES  ON   FARMS  JAN.   1,   1919 
(000  omitoed  ) 


State. 

No 

Dollars. 

State. 

No 
28 

Dollars 

State. 

No 

Dollars 

Stats 

K» 

Dollars. 

N.  Y 

6 

834 

Ohio 

3,276 

Kan.. . . . . 

260 

29,640 

Col 

31 

3,317 

N.  J...    . 

4 

668 

Ind 

94 

11,760 

Ky 

231 

29,337 

N.»M 

20 

1,840 

Pa 

48 

6,192 

Ill 

147 

18,375 

Teun 

278 

38,920 

Ariz 

9 

1,008 

De)     .. 

6 

732 

Mich.   .    . 

4 

424 

Ala 

304 

47,728 

Utah 

2 

156 

Md 

25 

3,325 

Wis.    .  . 

3 

333 

Miss  . : . . 

316 

43,924 

Nev 

^       3 

216 

Va  . .      .  . 

66 

9,108 

Minn 

6 

660 

La 

164 

23,780 

Idaho. . . . 

4 

392 

W.  Va. 

12 

1,380 

Iowa. .    . . 

68 

7,684 

Texas   .  . 

792 

91,080 

Wash 

20 

2,160 

N.  C  . .    . 

208 

36,608 

Mo 

374 

43,384 

Okla 

288 

31,680 

Ore 

10 

930 

S.  C 

194 

39,964 

N.  Dak... 

9 

963 

Ark 

315 

38,745 

Oal 

63 

7,875 

Ga 

344 

68,800 

S.  Dak   .  . 

16 

1,584 

Mont.    .. 

5 

495 

Fla 

35 

6,195 

Neb 

109 

11,881 

Wyo 

4 

424 

U.S.... 

4.925 

667,767 

The  number  not  on  farms,  i.  e..  In  cities  and  villages,  is  not  estimated  yearly,  but  their  number  in  1910 
as  reoorted  by  the  Census  was:  Horses,  3,183,000;  mules,  270.000;  cattle,  1,879,000;  sheep,  391,000;  swine, 
1,288',000.  The  Census  of  1910  also  reported  106,000  asses  and  burros  on  farms  and  17,000  not  on  farms; 
3,915,000  goats  on  farms  and  115,000  not  on  farms. 


I.EKCTH    OF    TSiVIH    OIFFE$5E?JT    FOODS    REi^Am    IM    THg    STO?V<1ACH. 


li.  M. 

Apples,  sweet Raw     1  ;i0 

Asparagus Boiled 1  30 

Beans Boiled 2  30 

Beef,  lean Roasted     3  00 

Besf.  fresh  salted Boiled 2  45 

Beets Boiled 3  45 

Bread,  fresh Baked 3  30 

Cabbage Pickled 4  30 

Celery Boiled 1  SO 

Chicken Boiled 2  00 

Cheese,  old 3  30 

Duck Roasted 2  00 

Eggs,  fresh Raw 2  00 

Eggs,  fresh Soft  boiled 3  00 

Flab,  not  fat Boiled 1  30 

Fish,  not  fat Fried 3  00 


Liver  (calves')  ... Fried  or  sauteed 2 

Lamb Grilled  .  ... 2 

Milk Raw 3 

Mutton Boiled  and  broiled  ...  3 

Nuts A 5 

Oysters Raw.. 2 

Onions Stewed 3 

Pork,  fat Roasted.  ............  5 

Pork,  salt Boiled .:. 3 

Potatoes Fried  or  baked 2 

Rice ., Boiled 1 

Sausage Grilled 3 

Tripe Boiled..., 1 

Trout Boiled.; . . ; 1 

Turkey Roasted 2 

Veal Roasted  or  grilled 5 


H.  M. 


30 
30 
15 
00 
00 
55 
30 
15 
15 
30 
00 
30 
00 
30 
30 
00 


TIME  NECESSARY  FOR  MATURITY  OF  VEGETABLES  IN  ANY  LOCALITY. 


Crop. 

Maturity 
Days 

Crop. 

Maturity. 
Days. 

Crop.. 

Maturity. 
Days. 

Bean — Bush 

40  to    65 

60  to    80 

90  to  130 

100  to  130, 

120  to  150i 

Corn,  sweet 

80  to  100 
00  to    80 
60  to    90 
40  to "  80 
80  to  140 

Potatoes^Sweet.. 

Radish 

140  to  160 

Beet  . .          

Cucumber               

20  to  140 

Cabbage,  late 

Lettuce 

Squash — Bush.,, 

Tomato. ..  .,w ........ . 

Turnip. 

60  to    80 

Cauliflower 

Pea 

80  to  125 

Celery 

Pouto — Irish 

60  to    SO 

Farm  Acreage  and  Crop  Data. 
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FARM    ACREAGE    AND    CROP    DATA. 


CROP  ACREAGES  AND  FARMS  IN  V.  S. 


STATE. 


Maine 

N.  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island. . 
Connecticut. . 
New  York . . . 
New  Jersey .  .  . 
Pennsylvania. 

Del  ware 

Maryland    . . 

Virginia 

W.  Virginia. 
N.  Carolina . . . 
S.  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri. . . . 
N,  Dakota 
S.  Dakota.. 
Nebraska. . 

Kansas 

Kentucky  . . 
Tennessee.  . 
Alabama. . . . 
Mississippi. .  . . 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma.  . . . 
Arkansas.   . 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

N.  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington  . 
Oregon .... 
California.  . . 


1918. 


1,633,000 

592,000 

1,307,000 

674,000 

88,000 

601,000 

8,509.000 

1,183,000 

8,377,000 

526.000 

2,254.000 

5,577,000 

2,351,000 

7,832,000 

6,992.000 

12.024,000 

1,563.000 

11,462,000 

12,764,000 

21,727,000 

8,808,000 

9,326,000 

16.003.000 

21,613.000 

15.232.000 

I}- ,298.000 

15.S45.000 

13,646,000 

22,588,000 

0,922.000 

7,252.000 

10.569,000 

8.089,000 

4,981,000 

25,328,000 

13,744.000 

7.399.000 

4.845,000 

1.569,000 

4.060,000 

1,486,000 

477,000 

1.095.000 

448.000 

2,136,000 

3,649,000 

2,768,000 

5,927,000 


1909. 


U.  S 367,738,000  311,293.382      6,717,000 


1,588.065 

593.093 

1,203.705 

654,844 

84,207 

534,846 

8,387,731 

1,114,903 

7,826,562 

438.522 

1,934,954 

4,256.226 

1,874.382 

5,737,037 

5,152,847 

9,662,383 

1,223,078 

11,431,610 

11,331,395 

20,273,916 

8,198.578 

8.555.080 

14.731.464 

20.374.925 

14,335.588 

15,888.756 

12.220,772 

17,231.205 

19,900,750 

6,046.819 

6,365,143 

7,205,239 

6,158.719 

3,586.348 

18,389,092 

11,921,670 

5,376,484 

1.848.113 

786.650 

2,614,312 

632,769 

190.982 

755.370 

392,387 

1,638,479 

3,431,273 

2,281.288 

4,924.733 


FARMS. 


60.000 

27,000 

33.000 

37.000 

5,000 

27,000 

215,000 

33,000 

218.000 

11,000 

50.000 

195.000 

100.000 

275,000 

190,000 

330,000 

56,000 

270,000 

215,000 

245,000 

209,000 

182,000 

157,000 

215.000 

275,000 

95,000 

95.000 

135,000 

180.000 

270,000 

260,000 

280,000 

295.000 

123.000 

450,000 

220,000 

230.000 

36,000 

15,000 

60,000 

45,000 

13,000 

24.000 

3.000 

38,000 

70,000 

52,000 

98.000 


RANK  OF  STATES  IN  CROP  VALUES, 
AVERAGE  1912-1918. 


RANK. 

STATE. 

DOLLARS. 

1 

Texas '.  .    . 

568,795.000 

2   

Illinois 

614,180,000 

3   

Iowa 

502.776,000 

4 

Georgia 

351,860.000 

5 

Ohio 

334,558.000 

6    

M  issouri .    .  . 

312.189,000 

7    .    .. 

New  York... «. 

308,968,000 

8    ..    .. 

Minnesota 

307.538.000 

9.    ..    . 

Nebraska 

304,641.000 

10 

11      

Indiana 

303,559,000 

Kansas '. 

298,926,000 

12      . 

Pennsylvania 

294,972,000 

13-.      .    . 

North  Carolina 

288,384,000 

14 

California 

268.231.000 

15..      .. 

Wisconsin 

251.425.000 

16..    . 

Michigan 

237,461.000 

17... 

South  Carolina 

237,429.000 

18    . 

Mississippi 

226,443,000 

19   ... 

Alabama 

219.332,000 

20   .    .    . 

Kentucky 

218,428,000 

21.... 

Arkansas 

214,904,000 

22   . .  .    . 

South  Dakota  .        ... 

214.031,000 

23 

Oklahoma 

209,545,000 

24   ...    . 

North  Dakota.   .     .  . 

203,385,000 

25    

Tennessee 

200,521,000 

26.  .. 

Virginia. .' 

193,579,000 

27 

Louisiana 

171.092.000 

28    .. 

Washington 

109.381,000 

29      . 

Colorado 

100,193,000 

30..  . 

Montana 

90,336,000 

31 

West  Virginia 

86.026.000 

32    .. 

Oregon 

84,539,000 

33    . 

Maryland 

78,408,000 

34    .. 

New  Jersey 

71,282,000 

35.... 

Idaho  

64,854,000 

36   ... 

Maine 

63,840,000 

37 

Florida 

62,766,000 

38... 

Massachusetts. ... 

51,274.000 

.39..    . 

Vermont 

40.992,000 

40   . 

Connectifcut 

40.126.000 

41    ... 

Utah 

35.933.000 

42    . 

Wyoming 

33.595.000 

43    . 

New  Hampshire. .    . 

23,372,000 

44 

New  Mexico 

22.923.000 

45.. 

Arizona 

19.166,000 

46 

Nevada 

17.274.000 

47.    .  . 

Delaware 

17,033,000 

48..    . 

Rhode  Island 

U.  S 

5,818.000 

8.876.286,000 

The  United  States  has  approximately  850,000,000  acres  of  land — 45  per  cent,  of  the  country's  laud 
area — in  crops  or  available  for  crop  production,  according  to  estimates  of  Department  of  Agriculture  spe- 
cialists. Of  this  480.000,000  acres  were  improved  land  in  1910;  the  remainder  consisting  of  200,000,000 
acres  of  potentl^ly  arable  forest  and  cut-over  land,  60,000.000  acres  of  swamps  and  other  wet  lands  need- 
ing drainage.  30,000,000  acres  of  potentially  irrigable  land,  and  about  80,000,000  acres  of  unimproved  land 
other  than  woodland.  Over  1,000,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  U.  S.  ar^  not  adapted  to  cultivation,  of  which 
at  least  360,000,000  acres  may  be  used  for  forests  and  about  600,000,000  acres  for  grazing.  Most  of  the 
grazing  land  is  located  in  the  Western  States.  In  addition  there  are  about  40.000.000  acres  of  desert  land, 
and  40,000.000  acres  of  land  in  cities,  rural  highways,  and  railroad  rights  of  way,  an  amount  which  will 
gradually  increase  with  increasing  population. 

The  world's  supply  of  wheat  on  July  1, 1919,  was  estimated  at  287,278,000  bushels,  as  against  252,890,000 
bushels  July  1,  1918. 

1919   CROP   YIELDS   NOT   NAMED    ELSEWHERE    IN   THE   ALMANAC. 
(From  October  1  Estimates,  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Rice.  44.261,000  bushels:  hay,  tame,  86,723,000  tons:  hay,  wild,  16,821,000  tons;  apples,  156,721,000 
bushels:  apples  fcommerclal  crop),  23,177,000  barrels:  peaches,  51,327,000  bushels;  pears,  13,687.000  bushels; 
grain  sorghums.'  127,053,000  bushels:  peanuts,  51,590,000  bushels:  beans,  dry,  12,690,000  bushels;  clover 
seed,  1,015,000  bushels;  sugar  beets,  7,303,000  tons;  broom  corn,  50,800  tons;  cranberries,  559,000  barrels; 
sorghum  syrup,  33,128,000  gallons;  hops.  33.121,000  pounds. 

WHOLE   WHEAT'S   HIGH   VALUE   AS    FOOD 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  says:  "The  'highly  milled'  products  are,  without 
exception.  Inferior  in  dietary  value,  as  regards  growth,  to  foods  prepared  from  the  whole  grain.  The 
experiences  with  war  bread  would  Indicate  that  persons  with  delicate  digestion  are  subject  to  temporary 
digestive  disturbances  as  a  result  of  a  change  from  'white'  bread  to  bread  containing  a  considerable  percentage 
of  bramcwar  bread").  But  a  bread  Including  all  of  the  grain,  with  the  exception  of  the  superficial  cellulose 
layer,  IsTundoubtedly  superior  to  the  so-called  white  bread,  made  from  "highly  milled'  flour,  and  would  not 
possess  the  above  mentioned  objectionable  featui'es.  The  most  significant  defect  of  "white"  flour  is  the 
deficiency  in  antineuritic  and  fat-soluble  vltamine;  It  is  also  deficient  In  adequate  protein  and  inorganic 
salts.  A  wheat  flour,  containing  a  considerable  part  of  the  germ  and  superficial  layers  of  the  grain,  supports 
growth  of  mice  and  pigeons  especially  well  when  supplemented  with  inorganic  salts.  The  same  is  true  of 
'whole  wheat"  bread.  Highly  milled  corn  grits,  forming  the  exclusive  food  of  young  hogs,  leads  to  failure 
of  growth  in  these  animals,  whereas  the  whole  com  kernel,  supplemented  by  Inorganic  salts,  promotes  growth. 
In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge.  It  would  appear  that  bread  made  from  'whole  w^heat'  flour,  or  old- 
fashioned  com  meal,  should  be  used  in  preference  to  'white'  bread  and  'highly  milled"  corn  foods."" 
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Wheat  and  Corn  Crops  in  the  United  States. 


WHEAT 

AND    COR^3 

CROPS    iN 

THE    US^STED    STATES 

• 

Yeab 

Wheat 

Corn 

(Cal.) 

Acres 

Bushels 

Dollars 

Acreg 

Bushels 

Dollars 

1894 

34,882,000 

460,267,000 

225,902,000 

62,582,000 

1,212,770,000 

554,719,000 

1895 

34,047,000 

467,103,000 

237,939,000 

82,076,000 

2,151,139,000 

544,986,000 

1896 

34,619,000 

427,084,000 

310,598,000 

81,027,000 

2,283,875,000 

401,007,000 

1897 

39,465,000 

530,149,000 

428,547,000 

80,095,000 

1,902,968,000 

501,073,000 

1898 

44,055,000 

675,  H  9,000 

392,770,000 

77,722,000 

1,924,186,000 

5.52,023,000 

1899 

52,689,000 

658,534,000 

319,545,000 

94,914,000 

2,666,324.000 

629,210,000 

1900  *.»..• 

42,495,000 

522,230,000 

323,515,000 

83,321,000 

2,105,103,000 

751,220,000 

l9di  ■*',•% . . . 

49,896,000 

748,460,000 

407,350,000 

■  91,350,000 

i,S22„520,000 

921,550,000 

ilBI'ilM'"" 

46,202,000 

670,063,000 

422,224,000 

94,044,000 

'    2,523,64,S,000 

1,017,017,000 

49,465,000 

637,822,000 

443,026,000 

88,092,000 

2,244,177,000 

952,869,000 

1904  ...... 

44,075,000 

552,400,000 

510,490,000 

'   92;232,000 

2,467,481,000 

1,087,461,000 

1905 

47,854,000 

692,979,000 

518,373,000 

94,011,000 

2,707,994,000 

1,116,697,000 

1906 

47,306,000 

735,261,000 

490,333,000 

90,738,000 

2,927,416,000 

1,106,626,000 

1907 

45,211,000 

634,087,000 

554,437,000 

99,931,000 

2,.592,320,000 

1,336,901,000 

1908 

47,557,000 

664,602,000 

616,826,000 

101,788,000 

2,668,651,000 

1,016,145,000 

1909 

44,261,000 

683,366,000 

673,659,000 

98,383,000 

2,562,190,000 

1,477,223,000 

1910 

45,681.000 

635,121,000 

561,051,000 

104,035,000 

2,886,260,000 

1,384,817.000 

1911 

49,543,000 

621,338,000 

543,063,000 

105,825,000 

2,531,488,000 

1,565,258,000 

1912 

45,814,000 

730,267,000 

555,280,000 

107,083,000 

3,124,746,000 

i  ,520,454,000 

1913 

50.184,000 

763,380,000 

610,122,000 

105,820,000 

2,446,988,000 

1,602,092,000 

1914 

53,541,000 

891,017,000 

878,6,S0.000 

103,435,000 

2,672,SO+,000 

1,722,070,000 

1915 

59,898,000 

1,025,000,000 

930,302,000 

106,197,000 

2,994,79.3,000 

1,722,680,000 

19ir3 

52.785,000 

636,616,000 

1,025,765,000 

105,954,000 

2,566,927,000 

2,295,783,000 

1917 

45,089,000 

636,655,000 

1,278,112,000 

3 16,730,000 

3,065.233,000 

3,920,228,000 

1918 

59,110,000 

917,100,000 

1,874,623,000 

107,494,000 

2,.582,814  000 

3,.V^8,313,00O 

The  1919  wheat  crop  is  estimated  by  the  Agricultural  Department  at  918,471,000  oushe 
The  1919  corn  crop  is  estimated  at  2,900,511,000  bushels. 

WHEAT— WINTER  AND  SPRING— PRODUCTION,  UNITED  SIAI'ES. 


Year 

WlNMIl    WHEAT 

,SPIUNG    WliEAl 

(Cal.) 

Acres 

Bushels 

Dollars 

Acres 

Bushels 

Dollai's 

1896 

22,794,000 

267,934,000 

206,270,000 

18,825,000 

159,750,000 

104.328.000 

1897 

22,926,000 

323,616,000 

275,323,000 

16,539,000 

206,533,000 

153,224,000 

1898 

25,745,000 

382,492,000 

237,736,000 

18,310,000 

292,657,000 

155,034,000 

1899 

25,358,000 

291,706,000 

183,767,000 

19,235,000 

255,598,000 

135,778,000 

1900 

26,236,000 

3.0O  025,000 

221,668,000 

16,259,000 

172,204,000 

101,847,000 

1901 

30,240,000 

458,835,000 

303,227,000 

19,650,000 

289,620,000 

164,133.000 

1902 

28,58J-,000 

411,789,000 

266,727,000 

17,621,000 

258,274,000 

1.55,497,000 

19Q3  i 

.32,511,000 

399,867,000 

286,243,000 

16,954,000 

237,955,000 

156,782,000 

K-'^:::. 

26,860,000 

332,935,000 

325,611,000 

17,209,000 

219,464,000 

184,879,000 

29,864,000 

428,463,000 

334,987,000 

17,990,000 

264,517,000 

183,386,000 

1906 

29,600,000 

492,888,000 

336,435,000 

17,706,000 

242,373,000 

153,898,000 

1907 

28,132,000 

409,442,000 

361,217,000 

17,079,000 

224,645,000 

193,220,000 

1908 

30,349,000 

437,908,000 

410,330,000 

17,208,000 

226,694,000 

206,496.000 

1909 

27,151,000 

410,733,000 

426,184,000 

17,111,000 

263,646,000 

242,496,000 

1910 

27,329,000 

434,142,000 

382,318,000 

18,352,000 

200,979,000 

178,733,000 

1911 

29,102,000 

430,656,000 

379,151,000 

20,381,000 

•    190,682,000 

163,912,000 

1912 

26,571.000 

399,919,000 

323,572,000 

19,243,000 

330,343,000 

231,708,000 

1913 

31,699,000 

523,. 56 1,000 

433,995,000 

18,485,000 

239,819,000 

176,127,000 

1914 

30,008,000 

684,990,000 

676,6£3,000 
638,149,000 

17,533,000 

206,027,00(S 

203,057,000 

1915 

41,308,000 

673,947,000 

19,161,000 

351,854.000 

304,154,000 

1916 

34,829,000 

481,744,000 

783,911,000 

17,956,000 

168,142,000 

241,854,000 

1917     

27,267,000 

412,901,000 

837,237,000 

17,832,000 

223,754,000 

440,875,000 

1918 

36,704,000 

I          558,449,000 

1,154,200,000 

22,406,000 

358,651,000 

720,423,000 

Tlie  1919  V/'inter  wYieat  croo  is  estimated  at  715,301,000  bushels;  Spring  wheat  crop  203,170,000  bushels. 
YIELDS    OF    OATS    AND    RYE    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Year 

Oats 

Rye 

.  (Cal.) 

Acres 

Bushels   • 

Dollars 

Acres 

Bushels 

Dollars 

1896 

27,566,000 

707,346,000 

132,485,000 

1,831,000 

24,369,000 

9,961,000 

1897 

25,730,000 

698.768,000 

147,975,000 

1,704,000 

27,363,000 

:     12,240,000 

1898     

25,777,000 

730,907,000 

186,405,000 

1,043,000 

25,658.000 

,     11,875,000 

1899     ...    . 

29,-540,000 

943.389,000 

198,16§,000 

2,054,000 

25,569,000 

;     12,214,000 

1900 

27,365,000 

809,126,000 

208,669,000 

1,591,000 

23,996,000 

,     12,295,000 

1901     

28„541,000 

736,809,000 

293,659,000 

1,988,000 
1,979,000 

30,345,000 

16,910,000 

1902 

28,653,000 

987,843,000 

303,585,000 

33,631,000 

17,031,000 

1903 

27,638,000 

784,094,000 

267,062,000 

1,907,000 

29,363,000 

15,994,000 

1904....... 

27,843,000 

894,596,000 

279,900,000 

1,793,000 

27,242,000 

18,'748,000 

1905 

28,047,000 

953,216,000 

277,048,000 

1,730,000 

28,486.000 

17,414,000 

1906 

30,969,000 

964,905,000 

306,293,000 

2,002,000 

33,375,000 

19,671,000 

1907 

31,837,000 

754,443,000 

334,568,000 

1,926,000 

31,580.000 

23,068,000 

1908 

32,344,000 

807,156,000 

381,171,000 

1,948,000 

31,851,000 

;     23,456,000 

1909 

35,169,000 

1,007,143,000 

405,121,000 

2,196.000 

29,520,000 

21,163,000 

1910 

37,548,000 

1,186,341,000 

408.388,000 

2,185,000 

34,897,000 

,     24,953,000 

1911 

37,763,000 

922,298,000 

414,663,000 

2,127.000 

33,119,000 

:     27,557,000 

1912 

37,917,000 

1,418,337,000 

452,469,000 

2,117,000 

35,664,000 

23,636,000 

1913 

38,399.000 

1,121,768,000 

439,596,000 

2,557,000 

41,381,000 

26,220,000 

1914 

38,442,000 

1,141,060,000 

499,431,000 

2,541,000 

42.779,000 

37,018,000 

1915 

40,996,000 

1,549,030,000 

5o9,506,000 

3,129,000 

54,060,000 

45,083,000 

1916 

41,530,000 

1,251,837,000 

656,179,000 

3,213,000 

48,862.000 

i     50,676,000 

1917 

43,653,000 

1,692,740,000 

1,061,474,000 

4,317,000 

62,933,000 
89,103.000 

104,447,000 

1918 

44,400,000 

1,538,359,000 

1,092,423,000 

6,185,000 

,      134,947,000 

The  1919  crop  of  oats  Is  estimated  at  1,219,521,000  bushels;  rye,  84,552,000  bushels. 


Barley  and  Potato  Crops  in  United  States. 
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BARLEY    AND    POTATO    CROPS    IN    UNITED    STATES. 


Vbab  (Cal.). 


1895.. 

1896.. 

1897.. 

1898. 

1899.. 

1900  . 

1901.. 

1902  . 

1903.. 

1904. 

1905 

1906  . 

1907  . 
1908 
1909.. 
1910  . 
1911.. 
1912 

1913  . 

1914  . 

1915  . 

1916  . 

1917  . 
1918.. 


Babley. 


Acres. 


3,300,000 
2,951,000 
2,719,000 
2,583,000 
4,470,000 
2,894,000 
4,296,000 
4,061,000 
4,993,000 
5,146,000 
5,096,000 
6,324,000 
6,448,000 
6,646,000 
7,699,000 
7,743,000 
7,627.000 
7,530,000 
7,499,000 
7,565,000 
7,148,000 
7,757,000 
8,933,000 
9,679,000 


Bushels. 


87,073,000 
69,695,000 
66,685,000 
55,792,000 
119,635,000 
58,926,000 
109,933,000 
134,954,000 
131,861,000 
139,749,000 
136,551,000 
178,916,000 
153.597,000 
166,756,000 
173,344,000 
173,832,000 
160,240,000 
223,824,000 
178,189,000 
194,953,000 
228,851,000 
182,309,000 
211,759,000 
256,375,000 


Dollars. 


29,312,000 

22,491,000 

25,142,000 

23,064,000 

29,594,000 

24,075,000 

49,705,000 

61,899,000 

GO,1GS,000 

58,652,000 

54,993,000 

74,236,000 

102,290,000 

92,442,000 

93,539,000 

100,426,000 

139,182,000 

112,957,000 

95,731,000 

105,903,000 

118,172,000 

160,646,000 

240,758,000 

235,269,000 


Potatoes, 


Acres. 


2,955,000 
2,767,000 
2,535,000 
2,558,000 
2,939,000 
2.611,000 
2,864,000 
2,966,000 
2,917.000 
3,016,000 
2,997,000 
3,013,000 
3,128,000 
3,257,000 
3,669,000 
3,720,000 
3,619,000 
3,711,000 
3,668,000 
3,711,000 
3.734,000 
3,550,000 
4,384,000 
4,210,000 


Bushels. 


297,237,000 
252,235,000 
164,016,000 
192,306,000 
273,318,000 
210,927,000 
187.598.000 
284,633.000 
247.128.000 
332,830,000 
260,741,000 
308,038,000 
298,262,000 
278,985,000 
389,195,000 
349,0;  0,000 
292,737,000 
420,647,000 
331,525,000 
409,921,000 
359,721,000 
286,953.000 
442,108,000 
400,106,000 


Dollars. 


78, 

72, 

89, 

79, 

89, 

90, 

143, 

134, 

151, 

150, 

160, 

157, 

.184, 

197, 

210, 

194, 

233, 

212, 

227, 

199, 

221, 

417, 

.547, 

478, 


985,000 
,182.000 
,643.000 
,575,000 
,329,000 
,811,000 
,979,000 
,111,000 
,638,000 
,673,000 
,821,000 
,547,000 
,184,000 
,039,000 
662,000 
566,000 
778,000 
550,000 
903,000 
460,000 
992.000 
,063,000 
,774.00o 
,136,000 


t„      1919  (Dept.  of  Agric.  estimates)  barley,  198,298,000  bushels;  potatoes,  350,070,000  bushels. 
SWEET   POTATO  AND   FLAXSEED    YIELD   IN  U. 


S. 


Year  (Oal ) 


1889  . 
1899  ... 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1993 
1901 
1905.  . 
1905  ... 

1907  . 

1908  .  . 

1909  . 

1910  . 
1911.   . 

1912  .. 

1913  ... 
1914.  .. 
1915  ... 
1916.... 
1917.... 
1918.... 


Sweet  Potato. 


Acres. 


537,()00 
544,000 
547.000 
532.000 
548.000 
648,000 
651 ,000 
554,000 
665,000 
699,000 
641,000 
641,000 
605,000 
583,000 
625,000 
603,000 
731,000 
774,000 
919,000 
922,000 


Bushels. 


43,050,000 
42,517,000 
48,346,000 
44,697,000 
45,344,000 
48,870,000 
48,705,000 
51,034,000 
49,948,000 
49,813,000 
55,352,000 
69,232,000 
59,938,000 
54,538,000 
55,479,000 
59,057,000 
56,574.000 
75,639,000 
70,955,000 
83,822,000 
86.334,000 


Dollars 


19,870,000 
24,478,000 
25,720,000 
26,358,000 
28,478,000 
29,424,000 
29,734,000 
31,063,000 
34,858,000 
36,564,000 
41,052,000 
40,216,000 
41,202,000 
40,264,000 
42,884,000 
41,294,000 
46,980,000 
60,141,000 
92,916,000 
116,867,000 


Flaxseed. 


Acres. 


1,319,000 
2,111,000 


3,740,000 
3,233,000 
2,264,000 
2,535,000 
2,506,000 
2,864,000 
2,679,000 
2,083.000 
2,467,000 
2,757,000 
2,851,000 
2,291,000 
1,645,000 
1,387,000 
1,474.000 
1,809,000 


Bushels. 


10,250,000 
19.250.000 


29.285,000 
27,301,000 
23,401,000 
28.478,000 
25,576,000 
25,851,000 
25,805,000 
19,513,000 
12,718,000 
19,370,000 
28,073,000 
17,853,000 
13,749,000 
14,030,000 
14,296,000 
9,164,000 
14,657,000 


Dollars. 


30,815,000 
22,292,000 
23,229,000 
24,049,000 
25,899,000 
24,713,000 
30,577,000 
29,796,000 
29,472,000 
■■^6,272,000 
32,202,000 
21,399,000 
17,318,000 
24,410,000 
35,541,000 
25,148,000 


1919  (Deiit   of  Agrlc   estimates)  sweet  potatoes,  99,413,000  bushels;  flaxseed,  10,652,000  bushels. 
AMERICAN    TOBACCO    STATISTICS. 


Year 


Crop  yield. 


Pounds. 


1894 

609,975,591 

1895. 

612,171,397 

1896   .  . 

632,089,413 

1897 

610,860,256 

1898 

698,532,639 

1899 

868,112,865 

1900 

814,345,341 

1901 

818,953,373 

1902 

821,823,963 

1903  .... 

816,972,425 

1904 

720.804,449 

1905 

779,384,945 

1906 

682,428,530 

1907..... 

698,126,000 

1908 

718,061,000 

1909 

1,055,764,806 

1910 

1.103,415,000 

1911 

905,709,000 

1912 

962,855.000 

1913.  ... 

953,734,000 

1914 

1,034,079,000 

1915 

1.062.237.000 

1916  . . . . 

1.160.622.000 

1917.  . 

1.249,276,000 

1918.... 

1,310,019,000 

Dollars 


41,478,340 

44,076,341 

37,925,365 

No  official 

estimate. 

56,987,902 

63,661,132 

58,283,108 

57.563,510 

55,514,627 

58,38.5,160 

66,247,720 

68,232,647 

71,411,000 

74,130,185 

104,302,856 

102,142,000 

85,210,000 

104,063,000 

122,481,000 

101,411,000 

96,281,000 

169,008,000 

300,449,000 

374,518.000 


Exports,   domestic, 
unmanufactured 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


300.991.930 
295.539.312 
314.931,691 
263,020,214 
283,613,122 
344,655,697 
315,787,782 
301,007,365 
368,184,084 
311,971,831 
334,302,091 
312,227,202 
340,742,864 
330,812,658 
287,900,946 
357,196,074 
355,327,072 
379,845,320 
418,796,906 
449,749,982 
348,346,091 
441,569,581 
411,598,860 
288,781,511 
625,304,513 


25,798,968 
24,571,362 
24,711,446 
22,171,580 
25,467,218 
29,422,371 
27,656,475 
27,103,996 
35,250,893 
29,640,812 
29,800,816 
28,808,376 
33,377,398 
34,727,157 
30,902,900 
38,115,386 
39,255,320 
43,251,857 
49,353,595 
53,963,670 
44,493,829 
53,163,595 
59,954,307 
69,674,731 
189,876,797 


Exports, 
dom.  m'f'd. 


Pounds. 


1,412,364 
1,916,319 
2,787,492 
7.775,401 
12.553,130 
15,722,490 
14,147,372 
17,134,917 
11,728,588 
11,509,252 
13,207,666 
12,850,194 
14,024,775 
10,942,073 
10,816,137 
12,461,500 
11,735,454 
13,170,920 
14,506,241 
12,982,126 
10,227,119 
15,562,784 
14,884,456 
17,158,529 
27,080,518 


Imports, 
unmanftd. 


Pounds. 


20,902,168 
21,169,913 
30,827,145 
8,916,266 
10,305,662 
15,843,244 
19,198,363 
23,347,471 
28,086,233 
27,933,496 
31,238,590 
37,383,953 
40,483,895 
35,833,492 
38,561,206 
38,657,869 
45,433,154 
54,740,380 
67,977,118 
61,174,751 
45,764,728 
48,013,335 
60,841,429 
79,367,563 
83,951,103 


Imports, 
man  ltd. 


Pounds. 


802,678 

782,461 

773,084 

697,103 

689,048 

744,558 

825,198 

799,630 

971,887 

1,038,064 

1,166,776 

1,133,876 

1,146,218 

1,086,170 

1,026,723 

3,113,4.58 

2,033,329 

1,587,971 

2,392,089 

1,625,568 

1,511,249 

1,698,736 

3,063,858 

4,523,117 

4,815,978 


The  1919  tobacco  yield  was  estimated  at  1,278,062,000  pounds. 
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Chicago  Flour  and  Grain  Receipts. 


CHICAGO    FLOUR    AMD    CRADN    RECEIPTS. 

(All  Kinds — Compiled  by  Board  of  Trade.)    


Year. 

Flour, 
Bbls. 

Wheat, 
Bu. 

Corn, 
Bu. 

■  Oats, 
Bu. 

ttye. 

Bu. 

Barley, 
Bu. 

Total. 

1879.. 

3,369,958 

34,106,109 

64,339,321 

16,660,428 

2,497,340 

4,936,562 

137,704,571 

1880. . 

3,215,389 

23,541,607 

97.272,844 

23,490,915 

"     1,889,218 

5,211,536 

166,855,370 

1881.. 

4,815,239 

14,824,990 

78,393,315 

24,861,538 

l,363,5,->2 

5,695,358 

J46,807,329 

1882.  . 

4,179,912 

23,008,596 

49,061,755 

26,802,872 

1,984,516 

6,488,140 

126,1.55.483 

1833.  . 

4,295,515 

20,364,155 

74,412,319 

38,502,283 

5,484.2.59 

8,831,899 

164,924,732 

1834.. 

4,960,830 

20,397,587 

59,580,445 

40.082,362 

3,327,516 

7,849,829 

1.59,561,474 

ISSS.^i 

£,385,772 

18,909,717 

02,930,897 

37,678,753 

1,892.760 

10,760,127 

156,408,228 

1886,i'. 

4,139,165 

16,771,743 

62,801,594. 

39,976,215 

950,247 

12,740,953. 

151,932,995 

1887..-. 

<    6,873,544 

21,818,251 

51,5188,410 

45,760,842 

852,726 

12,470..547 

163,437,724 

1888;; 

■     6,133,608 

13,438,009 

74,208,908 

52,184,378 

2,767,571 

12,387,520 

182,588,188 

1889.. 

4,410,585 

18,762,640 

79,920,691 

40,901,942 

2,605,984 

12,624,538 

183,563,203 

1890. . 

4,358,058 

14,248.770 

91,387.754 

75,160,249 

3,520,508 

15,133,971 

219,052,518 

1891 . . 

-4,516,617 

42,931 ,258 

72,770,304 

74,402,413 

9,164,193 

12,228,480 

231,821,430 

1892.. 

E.919,343 

50,234,556 

73,510,385 

79,827,985 

3,033,308 

16,989,278 

255,832,5,56 

1893.. 

4,664,424 

35,355,101 

91,255,154 

84,289,886 

1,707,072 

13,345.845 

246,942,966 

1894.  . 

4,223,182 

25,665,902 

64,951,815 

63,144,885 

1,368,1.57 

13,418,391 

187,553.469 

1895. . 

3,005,460 

20,637,642 

,59,.'i27,7i8 

79,890,792 

1,6.57,216 

14,194,881 

189,432,819 

1896.  . 

2,531,995 

19,933,402 

92,722,348 

109,725,689 

2,630,336 

lV,49t].381 

253,802,134 

1897.  . 

2,947,005 

23,087,147 

116,747,389 

118,086,662 

3,388,651 

17,195,744 

296,767,116 

1898. 

5,316,195 

35,741,556 

127,426,374 

1 10,293,647 

4,935,308 

18,116,594 

320,430,357 

1899.  . 

5,890,139 

30,971,547 

133,776,3.^1 

110,775,732 

2,793,476 

15,847,710 

320,670,441. 

1900. . 

9,313,591 

43,048,208 

l;U.663,450 

105,220,761 

1,973,701 

17,813,910 

340,637,295 

1901. . 

10,232,285 

51,197,870 

84,130.037 

90,632,152 

3,244,324 

•15,996,070 

291,252,936 

1902. 

7,395,207 

37,940,953 

50,622,907 

78,879,800 

3,170,541 

14,023,173 

218.815,806 

1903 

7,760,227 

27,124,.535 

93,545,534 

88,688,386 

3,015,149 

23,273,619 

275,408,195 

1904 .  . 

8,839,220 

24,4.57,347 

100,.54.3,207 

73,023,119 

2,379,367 

25,316,917 

265,496,447 

1905.. 

7,944,955 

26,899,012 

110,823,44-t 

92,486,761 

2,392,444 

28,074,112 

296,428,101 

190<)    . 

9,059,329 

28,24-9,475 

98,896,563 

89,912,881 

2,194,875 

20,811,432 

280,832,207 

1907. . 

9,435,311 

24,943,690 

125,169,932 

93,906,770 

2,458,590 

18,318,253 

307,246,141 

1908. . 

9,496,037 

21,168,442 

91, .169, 147 

92,529,017 

1,646,118 

23,690,615 

■,!72,941,506 

1909. . 

8,526,207 

26,985,112 

60,894,920 

87,881,238 

1,426,350 

27,061,014 

272,620,166 

1910    . 

8,006,283 

27,540,100 

102,592,850 

101,859,000 

1,153,500 

25,685,000 

294,858,724 

1911.  . 

5,859,396 

37,118,100 

108,550,500 

94,099,800 

1,790,200 

23,342,100 

291,267,982 

191 2.  . 

7,070,898 

35,914,000 

112,690,000 

118,491,300 

S,798,500 

20,355,200 

322,008,041 

1913.. 

10,268,000 

50,372,000 

127,773,000 

124,405,000 

3,076,000 

31,663.000 

383,494,000 

1911    . 

9,709,000 

99,290,000 

106,600,000 

138,409,000 

3,432,000 

25,460,000 

416,872,500 

1915. . 

9,063,000 

70,704,000 

95,357,000 

133,475,000 

4,648,000 

26,167,000 

.371,135,000 

1916    . 

9,3.53,000 

74,944,000 

103,370,000 

161,244,000 

5,601,000 

34,526,000 

420,780,000 

1917.  . 

9,678,000 

31,751,000 

70,854,000 

12.5,910,000 

4.541,000 

22.348,000 

298,955,000 

1918. . 

8.914,000 

69,610,000 

100,400,000 

137,072,000 

4,4,'50,000 

18,534,000  1 

370,218,000 

'  o  i. 

CHICAGO  FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  SHIPMENTS   (ALL  KINDS). 

Year. 

Flour, 
Bbls. 

Wheat, 
Bu. 

Corn, 
Bu. 

Oats,    . 
Bu. 

Rye, 
Bu. 

Barley, 
Bu 

Total. 

1879. . 

3,090.540 

31,003,789 

61,299,376 

13,514,020 

^    2,234,363 

3,566,401 

125,528,379 

1880.  . 

2,862,737 

22,796,288 

93,572,034 

20,649,427 

1,365,165 

3,110,985 

154,377,115 

1881.. 

4,499,743 

17,127,540 

75,463,213 

23,250,297 

1,104,452 

3,113,251 

140,307,597 

1882. . 

3,843,067 

19,767,884 

49,073,609 

23,658,239 

1,773,148 

3,298,252 

li4,864,9.S3 

1883.. 

3,999,431 

11,728,754 

71,666,608 

31,845,903 

3,838,554 

4,643,011 

141,720,259 

1884.. 

4,808,884 

21,046,577 

53,274,050 

34,230,293 

4,365,757 

4,095.500 

138,652,165 

1885.. 

5,240,199 

13,975,032 

58,805,667 

32,426,462 

1,216,961 

5,583,003  ^ 

136,587,921 

1883. . 

3,778,227 

15,750,129 

66,376,476 

32,304,208 

817,553 

7,326,190  : 

129,636,678 

1887.  . 

6,391,368 

26,850,750 

60,407,814 

37,663,330 

700,780 

7,214,394  ' 

151,658,224 

1888. . 

5,492,100 

12,009,269 

69,522,565 

40,896,971 

1,744,380 

7,772,351 

1.56.659,986 
179,035,997 

1889.. 

3,916,454 

10,138,826 

83,861,818 

60,471,830 

2,801,306 

8,138,109 

1890.. 

4,134,586 

11,975,276 

90,574,379 

70,768  222 

3,280,433 

9,470,971 

204.674,918 

1891.. 

4,048,129 

38,990,169 

66,578,300 

68,771,614 

7,672,991 

7,858,108-  ■ 

207,987,702 

1892.. 

6,710,620 

43,833,795 

66,104,220 

67,332,322 

2,775,600 

10,438,281. 

216,182,008 

1893.. 

4,105,117 

24,715,738 

78.919,781 

67,129,119 

1,320,013 

8,233,268 

198,791,216 

1894.. 

3,714,007 

18,213,443 

54,528,482 

50,376,089 

1,100,558 

7,707,218- 

148,638,822 

1.895.. 

2,532,000 

22,775,780 

59,964,265 

66,839,596 

1,168,252 

9,322,244 

171.464,137 

1896. . 

2,854,832 

25,888,647 

87,713,321 

82,119,852 

1,374,509 

9.767,708;: 

219,710,781 

1897.. 

2,736,211 

26,669,466 

97,466,807 

104,666,956 

3,800,872 

7,717,35r 
6,756,24? 

2,52,624,402 
287,403,904 

1898.. 

5,032,236 

38,094,894 

130,397,681 

85,057.636 

4,453,384 

1899.. ■ 

6,421,548 

10,784,168 

116,652,096 

85,982,204 

2,282,442 

6,371,223 

246,369,099 

1900,. 

7,396,697 

36,649,956 

111,099,653 

77,554,695 

1,223,796 

■  5,739,009 

2«5,662,245 

1901.. 

7,939,149 

45,.521,951 

04,101,873 

76,340,619 

1,287,111 

3,683,753 

226,661,477 

1902.  . 

5.839,441 

36,218,807 

45,557,999 

58,030,291 

2,834,216 

3,505,423 

166,424,220 

1903.. 

6,834,871 

24,369,548 

90,179,115 

63,539,179 

2,923,573 

2,986,816 

210,255,151 

1904. . 

7,267,896 

17,957,416 

75,184,758 

47,303,901 

1,567,273 

5,802,856 

180,521.736 

1905.  . 

7,361,867 

13,922,714 

91,153,342 

66,131,725 

1,152,019 

7,374,037 

212,862,238 

1906.. 

8,199,628 

16,788,573 

78,974,686 

73,718,199 

1,532,157 

6,924,357 

214,822,798 

1907 .  . 

9,231,693 

24,314,892 

95,770,779 

68,897,313 

1,887,535 

6,196,708 

238,609,846 

1908.. 

,  9,180,355 

22,579,044 

09,692,749 

79,857,5.57 

1,279,276 

8,063,15t 

222,783,375 

1909 .  . 

><  8,316,943 

23,484,171 

72,835,839 

77,288,653 

903,569 

8,656,086 

220,494,562 

1910.. 

7,038,351 

18,679,100 

78,623,100 

77,890,100 

498,400 

7,237,800 

214,601,084 

1911.. 

5,781,092 

23,339,500 

87,930,600 

77,428,500 

823,500 

5,892,000 

221.429,012 

1912.. 

6,268,876 

35,726,100 

73,739,100 

102,077,000 

1,167,000 

3,504,00» 

244,423,140 

1913.. 

6,190,000 

45,999,000 

92,590,000 

98,377.000 

1,677,000 

7,788,00» 
7,077,060 

274,286,000 

1914.. 

7,443,000 

85,468,000 

65,269.000 

122,756,000 

2,240,000 

:;16.293,500 

1915.. 

7,674,000 

56,676,000 

73,667,000 

122,409,000 

3,993,000 

8,852 ,00»; 

299,090,000 

1916.. 

8,332,000 

61,187,000 

61,782,000 

116,875,000 

4,436,000 

11,416,006 

293.190,000 

1917.. 

8,383,000 

24,047,000 

36,008,000 

101,078,000 

3,667,000 

6,719,0(»  , 

209,241,000 

1918.. 

6,436,000 

49,948,000 

39,877,000' 

'  86,738,000 

2,616,000 

4,650,000 

212,827,000 

Xbe  totals  in  botii  tables  above  include  flour  reduced  to  wheat  busbels. 
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FARM    WEALTH    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    SINCE    1879. 


Calendar. 
Year. 


1879  . . 
1889... 
1899  ... 
1900... 

1901  ... 

1902  ... 

1903  ... 
1904... 
1905   . 
1906 
1907... 


Value  of 

Crops 
Produced. 


1,000  Dols. 


2,998,704 
3,191,942 
3,385,179 
3,578,416 
3,771,654 
3,981.676 
4,012,653 
4,263,134 
4,761,112 


Value  of 

Live  Stock 

Products 


1,000  Dols. 


1,718,366 
1,817,653 
1,916,941 
2,016,229 
2,115,516 
2,140,102 
2,261,344 
2,501,076 
2,726.877 


Towl  Ciross 

WeaUh 
Produced. 


000  Dols 
2,212,541 
2,460,10V 
4,717.070 
5,009,595 
5,302,120 
5,594.645 
5,887,170 
6,121,778 
6,273,997 
6,764,210 
7,487,989 


Calendar 
Year. 


1908 

1909. 

1910. 

1911 

1912 

1913. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917. 

1918. 


Value  of 

Crops 
Produced. 


1,000  Dols. 
5,098,293 
5,487,161 
5,486,374 
5,562,058 
5,842,220 
6,132,759 
6,111,684 
6,907.187 
9,0.54,459 
13,479,000 
14,222,000 


Value  of 

Live   Stock 

Products. 


,000  Dols. 
2,792,333 
3,011,150 
3,551,017 
3,257,117 
3,500,570 
3.716,754 
3,783,277 
3,868,304 
4,351,905 
5,852,000 
7,164,000 


Total  Grosa 

Wealth 
Produced. 


1,00b   Dols. 

7,890,626 

8,498,311 

9,037,391 

8.819,175 

9,342,790 

9,849,513 

9,894,961 

10,774,491 

13.406,364 

19,331,000 

21,386,000 


AMOUNT    OF    FAT    IN    VARIOUS    FOODS. 

Food  material. 

Qu;mtity. 

Fat  content. 

Kood  material 

Quantity. 

Fat  content. 

Whole  milk 

1  cup.... 

About    2    level    tea- 
spoons. 

Cheese  (grated). 

1   cup,  or 
4  ounces. 

2],i  level  tablespoons. 

Ordinary     cream 

1  cup.. . 

About  3  level  table- 

Egg  

1 

A  little  more  than  1 

(18  per  cent). 

spoons. 

level  teaspoon. 

Double  or  whip- 

1 cup 

About  6  level   table- 

Egg yolk 

1 

Do. 

ping         cream 

" 

spoons. 

Egg  white 

1 

only  a  trace. 

(40  percent). 

Egg  yolks 

1  cup   . .  . 

About  5  level  table- 

Butter  

1  cup .... 

14  level  tablespoons. 

spoons. 

English      walnut 

1   cup,   or 

Nearly  %  cup. 

Egg  whites 

1   cup   . . . 

M  level  teaspoon 

meats     (finely 

8  ounces, 

Vegetable   oil   or 

1  cup 

1  cup. 

chopped) . 

lard  or  drippings 

Peanuts     (finely 

1  cup,  or 

A  little  more  than  H 

from    which   all 

chopped) 

8  ounces. 

cup. 

water  has  been 

Chocolate  .     . . 

1     square. 

1  scant  tablespoon. 

driven     off     by 

or  1  ounce. 

heat. 

In  making  these  estimates  it  is  assumed  that  3  level  teaspoons  make  1  level  tablespoon,  and  16  level 
tablespoons  1  cup. 

Heat  calories  in  various  cereals — Wheat,  1  bushel,  60  pounds,  89,340;  Corn,  1  bushel,  56  pounds,  88,032; 
Rye,  1  bushel,  56  pounds,  84,448:  Barley,  1  bushel,  48  pounds,  70,796;  Oats,  1  bushel,  32  pounds,  41,920. 

The  average  man  needs  in  his  food,  daily,  2M  ounces  of  protein,  H  ounce  of  iron,  and  10  grains  of  cal- 
cium, besides  several  thousand  heat  calories.  The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  various  foods 
required  to  give  the  necessary  amounts  of  protein,  iron  and  calcium. 


Proteins 
BeanB  117  oz. 


Bread . . 
Beef . . . 
Cheese 
Eggs. 
Milk . . 


.2  lbs 
13  H  oz. 

.  .  9  oz. 
.IM  lb 
235  qts 


Peanut  Butter  9  oz. 
Rolled  Oats. . .  1  lb. 
Split  Peas.  10 H  oz. 

Iron. 
Almonds  .  . .  .3  oz. 

Beef 4  oz. 

Egg  Yolk 3  oz. 


Lettuce 2  oz. 

Oat  Meal...2J4  oz. 


Onions . . 

Peas 

Prunes.   . 
Raisins  . . 


7  oz. 

.   4  oz. 

.  .  .4  oz. 

IM  oz. 


Spinach 7  oz. 

Calcium. 

BQans 7  oz. 

Catbage  .  .  1 H  oz. 
Carrots  .  .  10  oz 
Cheese 2  J^  oz. 


Chocolate . 

. . .2  oz 

Egg  Yolk. . 

..  3  oz 

Milk. . .     . 

.      1  lb 

Oranges 

. . . 8  oz 

Oat  Meal 

.514  oz 

Peanuta . . . 

..   2  oz 

There  aio  iOO  heat  calories  in  each  of  the  following  items:  Orange,  large;  Apple,  largo;  Pear,  large; 
Banana,  medium;  Egg  Yolk,  2;  Egg  White,  7;  Peaches,  3;  Butter,  H  oz.;  Dates,  3;  Fig,  1;  Potato,  medium; 
Cheese,  9  oz  ;  Chop,  Lamb,  1  oz.;  Steak,  114  oz  ;  Codfish,  3K  oz. 


AVERAGE 

BRiCES    RECEIVED    BY    PRODUCERS    OF    THE    UNITED   STATES. 
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Cott 
Seed 
Mea 

1910 

7  76 
7  44 

4  71 

4  58 

6  41 
6  50 

5  63 
4  47 

5  82 
5.71 

24  5 
17  3 

41.18 
44  70 

140 
143 

0  94 

1  01 

2  23 
2  20 

8  26 
8  27 

26.20 
24  92 

32  33 

19U 

4  12 

26  35 

31.83 

1912 

5.74 

4  46 

6  06 

3  89 

5  22 

16.2 

42  89 

134 

1.17 

2  38 

10  89 

6  99 

16  57 

27  39 

30  42 

1913    .     . 

6.77 

5.40 

7  06 

4  35 

6  03 

18  6 

49  51 

140 

.82 

2.26 

9.41 

1  79 

7.66 

21.98 

25  24 

30".  97 

1914 

7.4,5 

6  04 

7  89 

4  67 

6  16 

15  7 

57  99 

137 

1  21 

2  17 

7  99 

2  07 

6  55 

22  70 

26  53 

32.49 

1915.       .. 

6  57 

5  99 

7  66 

4  95 

6  47 

18  6 

58  47 

130 

.89 

2  63 

8  51 

2  63 

7  6! 

19  14 

27  91 

29  53 

1916    

6  32 

5  85 

7  67 

5  52 

7  29 

23  3 

57  79 

128 

1.13 

3  47 

10.27 

3  05 

8  84 

36  85 

25  93 

37.03 

1917      ... 

■9  16 

6.86 

9  15 

7  33 

9  59 

31  8 

63  92 

129 

2  08 

5  71 

9  60 

2.44 

V  97 

52  53 

32  76 

42.95 

1918 

15  26 

8  33 

11  16 

10  55 

13  83 

58  1 

76  54 

130     1  79 

7  00 

14  48 

3  57 

10  14 

67  51 

41  32 

55.93 

1919 

15.69    9.65 

12.39 

9.68 

12.71 

55.2 

86.10 

120     I.34I  4.981 

21.69 

23.48  20.42J 

64.93 

49.78  62.81 

The  figwes  represent  cents  per  pound,  or  dollars  per  100  pounds,  in  the  cases  of  hogs,  cattle,  calves, 
sheep  and  latabs;  cents  per  pound  as  to  wool;  dollars  per  head  for  cows  and  horses;  dollars  per  bushel  as 
to  onions,  beans  and  all  seeds  but  cotton;  dollars  per  ton  as  to  bran  and  cotton  seed  meal;  cotton  seed  prices 
are  dollars  per  ton. ' 


Jan.  1. 


1910 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918 

1919. 


103  4 

88.6 

88  0 

76  2 

81  0 

107.8 

102.8 

150  3 

201  9 

204.8 


o 
O 


62  3 
48  2 
62  2 
48  9 
69.6 
66  2 
62  1 
90  0 
134  8 
144.7 


OS 

O 


42  8 
33  2 
45  1 
32  2 
39.1 
45.0 
39  1 
51.4 
73  9 
70.8 


S3 


57.6 
59. s 
86.4 
499 

52  2 
54  3 
64  9 
87.1 
126  5 
91.3 
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74  8 

70© 

66  0 

171  2 

11  37 

14  6 

28  7 

.30  5 

•'3  3 

65  8 

54  1 

75  0 

221  1 

108  0 

12.24 

14.4 

27.8 

30  4 

ii!  7 

73  7 

84  5 

83  0 

187  1 

89  4 

14  85 

84 

28  1 

29  5 

63  8 

66  8 

50  6 

80  4 

106  2 

73.4 

11  86 

122 

28  4 

26  8 

62  5 

76  6 

68  4 

79  2 

124.2 

107  1 

12  42 

11  7 

29  2 

30.7 

90  2 

77  9 

49  7 

79  0 

134  8 

68  0 

11.29 

6  6 

28  7 

31  6 

85.3 

81  5 

70  6 

64  9 

185  9 

79  7 

10.94 

11  4 

28  3 

30  6 

118.6 

117  2 

147  3 

90.1 

250  7 

101  1 

10  86 

17.1 

34.0 

37  7 

170.3 

162  7 

121  0 

117  2 

310  8 

128  8 

18  09 

28  9 

43.1 

46  3 

150.7 

162.9 

lltJ.l 

142.1 

327.7 

147.7 

19.92 

28.7 

54.9 

57.2 

10  9 
10  5 
9  8 
10  7 
11.5 
11.2 
11.4 
13  9 
17.9 
21.7 
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VALUE    OF    FARM    PROPERTY    IN    THE    U.    S.-?  350-1 91 0. 

(By  the  Census  Bureau  ) 


Census  Year. 

All  Farm 
Property 

Land 

Buildings. 

Implements  and 
Machinery. 

Live  Stock. 

ISoO 

33,967,343,580 
7.980,493,063 
8,944,857,749 
12,180,501,538 
16,082,267,689 
20.439,901,164 
40,991,449,090 

53,271,57.5,426 
6,645,045,007 
7,444,0.54.462 
10,197,096,776 
13,279,252,649 
13,058,007,095 
28,475,674,169 

§151,587,638 
246,118,141 
270,913,678 
406,520,0.55 
494,247,467 
749,775,970 

1,265,149,783 

.?544,180,516 

1860   

1870 

1,089,329,915 
1.229,889,609 

1880 

1.576,884,707 

1890   

2.308,767,573 

1900    

1910 

.S3. 556.639,496 
6,325,451,528 

3,075,477,703 
4,925,173,610 

Until  1900  land  and  buildings  were  not  separately  stated;  including  only  the  reported  value  or  live 
stock  on  farms  until  1870;  including  estimated  value  of  live  slock  on  ranges;  e.xclusive  of  AI.a.°Ua  and  Hawaii 
after  1890;  including  value  of  live  stock  on  ranges  as  weii  as  on  farms  until  1900;  exclusive  of  Porto  Rico 
in  1910. 


Census 

No.  of 

Im- 

Unim- 

Total 

1        l^ENSUS 

No.  of 

Im- 

Unim- 

Total. 

Year. 

Fai  ms 

pi'ovcd 

proved 

1        Year. 

Farms 

proved 

proved 

Acres. 

Aci  es 

Aacs 

Acres. 

A  efts. 

Acres 

1850      

1,449,073 

113,032,614 

180,528,000 

293,560,614 

18.90    

4,564,641 

357,016,755 

265,601,864 

623.218,619 

18ij0 

2,044,077 

163,110,720 

244,101,818 

407,212,538 

1900 

5,737.372 

414,498,487 

124.033.287 

8.38,591,774 

1S70      

2,659,985 

188,921,099 

218,813,942 

407,735,041 

1910 

6,361,502 

478,451,750 

400.346,575 

878,798.325 

1.S30 

4,008.907 

284,771,042 

251,310,793 

536,081,835 

Not  including  farms  of  less  th.in  three  acre.s  wliich  lenorted  the  sale  of  less  than  S500  worth  of  products 
in  the  census  years  since  1860;  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  since  1890;  e.Kclusive  of  Porto  Rico  since  1910. 
FARM    ACREAGE    AND    VALUE,    BY    .STATES,    1910. 


States. 

No.  of 
Farms 

Acreage 
of  Farms. 

Total  Value 

STATES. 

No.  of 
Farms 

Acreage 
of  Farms. 

Total  Value. 

Alabama 

262,901 

20,732.000 

3370,138,000 

Nebraska 

129,678 

38.622,000 

$2,079,818,000 

Arizona 

9,227 

1,246,000 

75,123,000 

Nevada 

2,689 

2,714,000 

60,399,000 

Arkansas 

214,678 

17,410,000 

400,089,000 

Uew  Hampshire 

27,053 

3,249,000 

103,704,000 

California 

88,197 

27,931,000 

1,614,094,000 

New  .lersey .    . 

33,487 

2.573,000 

254,832,000 

Colorado 

45,170 

13,532,000 

491,471,006 

Xevv  Me.xico.    . 

35,676 

11,270.000 

159,447,000 

Connecticut. . . . 

26,815 

2,185.000 

1.59,399,000 

New  York.     .  .  . 

215,697 

22,030,000 

1,451,481,000 

Delaware 

10,836 

1,038,000 

63,179,000 

North  Carolina  . 

253,725 

22,439,000 

537,716,000 

Dist.  of  Col   ... 

217 

6,000 

8,476,000 

N'orih  Dakota 

74,360 

28,426,000 

974,814,000 

Florida 

50,016 

5.253,000 

143,183,000 

Ohio 

272,045 

24,105,000 

1,902,694,000 

Georgia 

291,027 

26,953,000 

580,546,000 

C)Ki;'.no:aii-     . . . 

190,192 

28,859,000 

918.198,0^0 

Idaho 

30,807 

5,283.000 

305,317,000 

Oregon .... 

45,502 

11.685.000 

528,243,0'JO 

Illinois 

251,872 

32,522,000 

3,905,321,000 

:^enn.?y!vania     . . 

219,295 

18,586.000 

1,253.274,000 

Indiana        

215,486 

21,299,000 

1,809,135,000 

Rncle  island.. . 

5,292 

443,0f)0 

32,990.000 

Iowa 

217,044 
177,841 

33,930,000 
43,384,000 

3,745,860,000 
2,039,389.000 

20:ion  Cnvolina 
.South  Dakota 

176,434 
77,644 

13,512,000 
26,016,000 

392.128,000 

Kansas 

1,166,097,000 

Kentucky 

259,185 

22.189,000 

773,797,000 

Tennesf ee     .   ... 

246,012 

20,041,000 

612,520,000 

Louisiana 

120,546 

10,439,000 

301,220,000 

Texa.s          

417,770 

112,435,000 

2,218,645,000 

Maine 

00,016 

6,296,000 

199,271,000 

Utah 

21,676 

3.397.000 

150,795,000 

Maryland 

48,923 

5,057,000 

286,167,000 

Vermont     

32,709 

4,663,000 

145.399,000 

Massachusetts 

30.917 

2,875,000 

226,474.000 

V  ir^ip.i;'.    . 

184,018 

19,495,000^ 

625,005,000 

Michigan .... 

206,980 
1S6,137 

18,940,000 

1,088,8.58,000 

Wii.'jMnr.ton. . 

.56,192 

11,712.000 

637,643,CC0 

M  innesota .... 

27,675,000 

1,476,411.000 

West  V'iiplnia    . 

96,685 

10,026.000 

314,738,000 

Mississippi. . .  . 

274,382 

18,,557,000 

426,314,000 

'i^'lscotJ;  ;ri 

177,127 

21,000,000 

1,413.118.000 

Missouri 

277,244 

34..591,000 

2,052,917,000 

Wyoming 

10,987 

8,543  000 

167,189.000 

Montana 

26,214 

13,.545,000 

347,828.000 

. 

VALUE    OF    PLOW    LAMDS    iN    UNITED    STATES. 


states  or 
Tesritories. 


Maine. . . 

N.  H:>:.ppshire 

Vermont . 

MRssa::h>iastts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut. 

New  York  . . . 

New  Jeissy.. 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

W.  Virginia. . 
N.  Carolina. . 
S  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan.  . 
Wisconsin . . . 
Minnesota. . 
Iowa.  .  . 
Missouri     . . 


Av. 

of  Poor 

Av.  Of  Good 

Av 

.  Ol  All    1 

Plow  Lands 

Plow  La 

nds 

Plow  Lands  1 
1 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1919 

1018 
$48 

191 1 
$47 

1819 
$37 

1918 
$35 

1917 
$34 

$24 

$24 

$22 

$.50 

i!3 

21 

24 

,54 

52 

.50 

.39 

39 

37 

30 

28 

28 

64 

64 

60 

44 

44 

42 

41 

41 

36 

92 

92 

93 

68 

68 

64 

47 

46 

42 

92 

90 

85 

73 

70 

62 

37 

37 

36 

80 

7,5 

72 

55 

52 

53 

,38 

33 

34 

8(1 

75 

74 

60 

,58 

55 

50 

.5.S 

46 

103 

108 

92 

76 

78 

69 

38 

3? 

36 

79 

79 

73 

60 

58 

57 

36 

35 

33 

70 

68 

75 

5o 

,59 

55 

39 

33 

30 

66 

61 

62 

53 

47 

48 

31 

29 

24 

62 

61 

,50 

47 

43 

i6 

29 

28 

23 

64 

64 

54 

44 

43 

38 

31 

29 

24 

67 

58 

49 

50 

42 

33 

27 

2:i 

21 

56 

45 

4.! 

45 

i^ 

33 

'M 

20 

18 

49 

40 

35 

.37 

28 

27 

21 

21 

20 

48 

42 

37 

33 

32 

27 

63 

61 

55 

113 

107 

99 

91 

86 

80 

«8 

67 

60 

126 

120 

no 

100 

96 

87 

ino 

94 

85 

170 

160 

148 

144 

132 

120 

40 

38 

.^5 

76 

75 

72 

61 

60 

55 

fiO 

56 

53 

110 

100 

99 

89 

82 

80 

59 

,54 

50 

88 

85 

81 

78 

75 

68 

129 

119 

104 

196 

180 

163 

169 

154 

140 

51 

47 

42 

91 

83 

76 

72 

66 

60 

States  or 

TSRKIlOHIEa 


N.  Dakota. 
S.  Dakota . . 
NebrasKa .  .  . 
Kansas .  .    . . 
Kentucky  . . 
Tonp.essse  . 
.Viiibmaa .... 
Mis-^rissippi . 
Lou:.':i.tna    . 

Tcxa;? 

Oklahoma   . 

Arkansas 

Montana.  . 
Wj'ODiing  . 
Colcrado . . . 
New  Mexico 
Arizona .... 

Utah 

Nevada . 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Orecon 

California  . . 


Av.  01  Poor  Av.  of  Good 
Plow  Lands  Plow  Land3 


1919  1918  1917 


$27 
50 
67 
44 
37 
31 
17 
16 
23 
27 
•24 
22 
21 
26 
36 
30 
60 
55 
50 
50 
60 
63 
69 


$26 
41 
60 
42 
31 
30 
15 
15 
26 
30 
23 
20 
22 
25 
35 
25 
52 
48 
42 
43 
56 
53 
66 


$24 
41 
51 
37 
27 
26 
l.i 
13 
17 
24 
19 
17 
19 
20 
32 
21 
55 
45 
38 
37 
50 
44 
55 


1919  1918  1917 


$43 

77 

115 

77 

80 

75 

33 

33 

44 

58 

51 

50 

45 

53 

80 

60 

125 

125 

110 

98 

1 

108 
165 


Unit.  States  $51  $47  $42  $91  $85  $741  $74  $68  $62 


$39 
62 
90 
69 
66 
60 
23 
28 
35 
49 
43 

%39 

■•41 
41 
75 
48 

108 
90 
80 
77 

no 

93 

150 


Av.  of  All 
Plow  Lands. 


(919  1918  Hi? 


$37 
67 
35 
51 
61 
53 
24 
25 
33 
46 
38 
38 
34 
43 
60 
45 

iOO 
95 
85 
76 
95 

l21 


$33 
31 
71 
53 
41 
41 
17 
20 
25 
38 
30 
27 
31 
30 
35 
36 
85 
TO 
60 
58 
SO 
70 

no 
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LIVE    STOCK    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES-JANUARY    1,    1919. 

(000  omitted  for  both  numbers  and  values.) 
Data  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 


State. 

Horses. 

Milch  Cows.     1 

Other  Cattle. 

Sheep.          1 

Swino. 

No. 

Dollars. 

No. 

Dollars. 

No. 

Dollars. 

No. 

Dollars. 

No. 

Dollars. 

Maine 

107 

16,4-78 

175 

12,338 

142 

5,126 

173 

1,920 

110 

2,640 

New  Hampslilre . . . 

42 

6,090 

107 

8, 560 

74 

2,945 

39 

468 

66 

1.650 

Vermont 

88 

12,232 

281 

20,232 

194 

6,053 

107 

1,359 

125 

2,875 

Massachusetts 

54 

8,478 

165 

15,510 

100 

3,630 

28 

350 

147 

.    3,822 

Rhode  Island 

8 

1,272 

20 

2,C20 

13 

521 

7 

88 

14 

392 

Connecticut 

44 

7,210 

114 

10,716 

75 

3,142 

24 

319 

83 

2.241 

New  Yoric 

578 

80,342 

1,478 

131, 54J 

911 

37,351 

840 

11,676 

814 

21,164 

New  Jersey 

80 

12,727 

150 

15,000 

74 

3,796 

29 

383 

209 

6.333 

Pennsylvania 

578 

71,672 

979 

83,215 

711 

29,752 

959 

11,220 

1,420 

36,920 

Delaware 

35 

3,220 

46 

3,496 

23 

984 

10 

103 

71 

1,384 

Maryland 

171 

17,784 

177 

14,160 

135 

6.156 

246 

2,780 

434 

9,114 

Virginia 

369 

40,221 

424 

29,250 

567 

26.309 

713 

8,912 

1,134 

20,412 

West  Virginia 

194 

19,594 

243 

17.253 

366 

18,410 

789 

9,231 

439 

8,122 

North  Carolina.  . . . 

181 

26,420 

315 

21,735 

379 

12,090 

3  38 

1,201 

1,546 

32,466 

South  Carolina .... 

82 

14,760 

203 

15,834 

244 

8,394 

29 

188 

1,056 

■   22,176 

Gcoreria     

131 

62 

891 

829 

1,467 

20,430 

7,998 

95,337 

85,387 

146,700 

452 
149 

1,030 
713 

1,000 

29,380 
9,089 
86,005 
60,605 
95,400 

763 
930 

1,102 
780 

1,357 

20,830 
23,213 
52,125 
-10,872 
73,818 

144 

120 

2,980 

1,098 

1,028 

835 

492 

32,780 

15,262 

14,598 

3,043 
1,512 
4,266 
4,668 
5,724 

53,2-52 

Florida . 

19,650 

Ohio           

92,999 

Indiana     

108.764 

Illinois..   ..|^ 

Michigan    

143,100 

666 

69,930 

848 

70,384 

729 

28.358 

2,119 

26,488 

1,355 

31,978 

Wisconsin. 

684 

75,646 

1.803 

147,846 

1,436 

53.132 

7-16 

8.8.78 

2,181 

67,796 

IMlnnesota 

950 
1,567 

93,100 
148,865 

1,368 
1,381 

106,704 
118,700 

1,632 
2,861 

54,672 
150,489 

642 
1,322 

?,474 
18,111 

2,784 
10,925 

79,34-4 

Iowa 

300.438 

1,040 
850 

9i,680 
79,050 

919 
429 

68,000 
34,320 

1,782 
612 

88,031 
29,131 

1,539 
205 

20,315 
3,339 

4,943 
456 

91,446 

North  Dakota 

11.203 

South  Dakota .    . . 

827 

66,160 

561 

46,002 

1,496 

80,634 

810 

9,882 

1.654 

45,485 

Nebr.-iska   

1,049 

91,263 

662 

56,270 

2,940 

146,706 

307 

4,367 

4,250 

112,025 

Kan;  is 

1,153 

108,382 

964 

78,084 

2,401 

126,533 

460 

5.888 

2,381 

51,192 

Kentucky     

439 

45,656 

444 

31,968 

599 

25,458 

1.274 

10,689 

1,768 

28,288 

Tennessee 

357 
155 
256 

41,412 
19,840 
28,928 

380 
494 
549 

25.080 
28,652 
32,940 

587 
851 
708 

20,134 
20,679 
18,904 

567 
140 
183 

6.691 

896 

1.208 

1,965 
2,223 
2,282 

32,422 

Alabama 

37.791 

Mississippi 

36.512 

Louisiana 

213 
1,164 
744 
267 
557 
230 
•  419 

20,661 
90,792 
61,752 
24,831 
46,788 
17,710 
38.129 

363 
1,060 
561 
443 
197 
72 
264 

21,054 
66,780 
38,148 
26,137 
17,139 
6,840 
23,232 

690 
3.901 
1.444 

678 
1.020 
1,000 
1.361 

18,492 
145,765 
63,825 
10,747 
60,078 
61,800 
74,038 

230 
2,232 
125 
147 
2,984 
4,018 
2,303 

1,196 
20.981 
1,475 
1,205 
35,211 
49,421 
25,103 

1,599 
2,320 
1,036 
1,725 

200 
63 

406 

24,305 

Texas 

39,440 

17,301 

22,425 

4,400 

Wvornlnc        

1,354 

Colorado 

8.932 

New  Mexico 

261 

16,182 

84 

6,300 

1.325 

56,842 

3,135 

26,648 

93 

1.767 

136 
148 
75 
276 
303 

9,656 

12,284 

4,650 

24,564 

27,876 

72 
101 

29 
139 
216 

6,480 

8,282 

2,726 

11,398 

16,200 

1.100 
480 
533 
537 
307 

47,740 
23,088 
25,051 
20,259 
11,543 

1,400 
2,410 
1,520 
3,234 
780 

14,000 
26,510 
17,936 
39,455 
9,204 

58 
123 

40 
208 
317 

1.044 

Utah       

2,485 

Nevada 

720 

Idaho 

4,077 

Washington 

6,974 

Oregon 

303 
435 

26,967 
39,585 

222 
661 

14,652 
44,319 

703 
1,650 

31,494 
79,530 

2,497 
2,943 

29,904 
35.316 

348 
1,003 

6,047 

California 

18,064 

United  States 

21,534 

2,120,709 

23,467 

1,836,050 

44,399 

1,960,670 

49,863 

579,016 

75,587 

1.665,987 

YEARLY  MARKETINGS  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 
The  combined  receipts  and  shipments  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha.  St. 
Louis.  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Paul  yearly  since  1900  were  as  follows: 


Year. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
,1913. 
1914. 
1915, 
1916. 
1917 
1918. 


Cattle. 


Receipts. 


7,179 
7,708 
8,375 
8,878 
8,690 
9,202 
9.373 
9.590 
8.827 
9.189 
9.116 
8,629 
8,001 
7,904 
7,182 
7.963 
9,319 
11,241 
12,936 


344 
839 
408 
,789 
699 
,083 
,825 
,710 
,360 
,312 
687 
;i09 
,494 
552 
,239 
591 
,851 
,038 
,068 


Ship- 
ments. 


3,793,308 
3,888,460 
4,292,705 
4,490,748 
4,552,534 
4,904.753 
5,026,689 
5,360,790 
4,936,731 
5,181,446 
5,122,984 
4,805,766 
4,318,648 
4,596,085 
3,933,663 
3,944,152 
4,713,700 
5,6''6,015 
5,388,838 


Hogs. 


Receipts. 


18,573,177 
20.339,864 
17,28^,427 
16,780 ,2o0 
17,778,827 
18,988,933 
19,233,792 
10,544,617 
22,863,701 
18,420,012 
14,853,472 
19.926,547 
19,771,825 
19,924,331 
18,272,091 
21,031,405 
25,345,802 
20,945,391 
25,461,514 


Ship- 
ments. 


5,336,826 
5,7''2,717 
4,130,675 
4,233,572 
5,254,5t5 
5,614,306 
5,440,333 
5,993,069 
7,288,408 
6,381,667 
4,628,760 
6,418,246 
6,096,906 
6,414,815 
5,816,069 
6,823,983 
8,264,752 
7,151,995 
7,111,935 


Sheep. 


Receipts. 


7,061,4'i6 

7,798,359 

9,1''7,050 

9,680,692 

9,604,812 

10,5''2.2o9 

10,864,437 

9,857,877 

9,833,6t0 

10,284,8o8 

12.366,375 

13,521,492 

13,733,980 

14,037,^0 

13,272,491 

11,100,246 

11,639,022 

10,017,353 

12,064,416 


Ship- 
ments. 


2,500,686 
2,712,866 
3,561,060 
3,983,310 
4,203,834 
4,725,8'^2 
5,046,366 
4,649,000 
4,489,295 
4,172,388 
6,013,215 
5,891,034 
5,369,402 
6,0*6,260 
5,331,449 
4,370,504 
4,640,615 
4,534,489 
5,749,835 


The  reclpts  of  calves  (not  included  In  "Cattle")  at  the  stockyards  of  Chicago.  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City,  combined,  were  about  1,361,787  in  1918,  1,180,063  in  1917.  918,778  in  1916,  726,145 
In  1915,  664,090  in  1914.  741.000  in  1913,  about  910,000  in  1912, 975,000  In  1911,  981,000  In  1910,  and  869,000 
in  1909. 
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LIVE    STOCK    ON    FARMS    IN    UNITED    STATES    SINCE    1878. 

(By  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  ) 


January  1. 

Total  Value. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

Sheep. 

Muios. 

Swine. 

Dollais. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Numbe: . 

Number. 

1878 

1.534,297.000 

30,523,400 

10,329,700 

35,740,500 

1,837,500 

32,202,500 

1879 

1,444,102,000 

33,234,500 

10,938,700 

38,123,800 

1,713,100 

34,766,100 

1880. 

1,576,917,550 

33,258,000 

11,202,000 

40,706,000 

1,730,000 

34,034,100 

1881 

1,721,795,252 

33,307,363 

11.429,626 

43,569,869 

1,720,731 

36,247,683 

1882 

1,900,468,252 

35,891,870 

10,621,554 

45,016,224 

1,835,109 

44,122,200 

188a.  .<.. 

2,338,215,768 

41,171,762 

10,838,110 

49,237,291 

1.871,079 

43,270,086 

18{4., 

2,467,868,624 

42,547,307 

11,169,683 

50,626,626 

1,914,126 

44,200,893 

ass  5..; 

2,456,428,383 

43,771,295 

11,564,572 

50,360,243 

1,972,569 

46,142,657 

1886 

2,365,159,862 

45,510,630 

12,077,657 

48,322,331 

2,052.593 

46,092,043 

1887 

2,400,586,938 

48,033,833 

12,496,744 

44,759,314 

2,117,141 

44,612,836 

1888 

2.409,043,418 

49,234,777 

13,172,936 

43,544,755 

2,191,727 

44,346,625 

1889 

2,507,050,0.")8 

50,331,142 

13,663.294 

42,599,079 

2.257,574 

60,301,592 

1890 

2,418,706,028 

52,801,907 

14.214,000 

44,336,000 

2,331,000 

51,603,000 

1891 

2,329,787,770 

52,895,239 

14,056,750 

43.431,133 

2,298,532 

50,625,106 

1892 

2,461,755,698 

54,067,590 

16,498,140 

44,938,395 

2,314,699 

52,398,019 

1S93 

2,483,506,681 

52.378,283 

16,206,802 

47,273,553 

2,331,128 

46,094,807 

1894 

2,170,816,754 

53,095,568 

16,081,139 

45,048,017 

2.352,231 

45,206,498 

1895 

1,819,446,306 

60,868,845 

15,893,318 

42,294,004 

2,333,108 

44,165,716 

1896 

1,727,926,084 

48,222,995 

15,124,057 

38,298,783 

2,278,946 

42,842,759 

1897 

1.655,414,612 

46,450,135 

14,364,667 

36,818,643 

2,215,654 

40,600,270 

1898 

1,888,654,925 

45,105,083 

13,960,911 

37,656,900 

2,109,'i82 

39,759,993 

1899 

1,997,010,407 

43  984,340 

13,665,307 

39,n4,'i53 

2,134,2» 

38,661,631 

1900 

2,228,123,134 

43,902,414 

13,538,000 

41,883,000 

2,086,000 

37,079,000 

1901 

3,011,254,076 

62,333,870 

18,744,723 

59,756,718 

2,864,458 

66,982,142 

1902 

2,989,170,150 

61,424,599 

16,531,224 

62,039,091 

2,7.57,017 

48,698,890 

1903 

3,102,515,540 

61,764,433 

16,557,373 

63,904,876 

2,728,088 

46,922,624 

1904 

2,998,247,479 

61,049,315 

16,736,059 

51,630,144 

2,757,910 

47,009,367 

1905 

3,006,580,737 

61,241,907 

17,057,702 

45,170,423 

2,888,710 

47,320,511 

1906...; 

3,675,389,442 

66,861,522 

18,718,578 

50,631,619 

3,404,061 

62,102,847 

1907 

4,423,697,853 

72,533,996 

19,746,683 

63.240,282 

3,816,692 

54.794,439 

1908 

4,831,230,000 

71,267,000 

19,992,000 

64,031,000 

3,869,000 

66,084,000 

1909 

4,625,259,000 

71,099,000 

20,640,000 

56.084,000 

4,053,000 

54,147,000 

1910 

6,138,486,000 

69,080,000 

21,040,000 

57,216,000 

4,123,000 

47,782,000 

1911 

5,270,438,000 

60,502,000 

20,277,000 

53,633,000 

4,323,000 

65,620,000 

1912 

5,008,327,000 

57,959,000 

20,509,000 

.52,362,000 

4,302,000 

65,410,000 

1913 

5,501,783,000 
5,891,229,000 

56,527,000 
56,592,000 

20,567,000 
20,982,000 

51,4S2,«)0 
49,719,000 

4,386.000 
4,449,000 

61,178,000 

1914 

58,933,000 

1915 

5,969,253,000 

58,329,000 

21,195,000 

49,956,000 

4,479,000 

64,618,000 

1916 

6,020,070,000 

61,920,000 

21,159,000 

48,626,000 

4,593,000 

67,766.000 

1917 

6,735,012,000 

64,583,000 

.  21,210,000 

47,616,000 

4,723,000 

67,603,000 

ills..,.. 

8,263,-524,000 

66,830,000 

21,563,000 

48,900,000 

4,824,000 

71,374,000 

8,284,198,000 

67,422,000 

21,555,000 

48,603,000 

4,873,000 

70,978,000 

1919 

8,830,204,000 

67,866,000 

21.534,000 

49,863,000 

4,925,000 

75.587,000 

Chickens  on  larms,  1910,  were  estimated  to  number  282,000,000;  other  fowls,  11,000,000;  eggs  laid  in 
1910.  1,591,311,371  dozens;  oi  the  hens,  22.700,000  v/ere  clucking  in  Iowa,  20,600,000  in  Illinois.  20.000,000 
in  Missouri,  17,000,000  in  Ohio,  13,200,000  in  Indiana,  16,300.000  in  Kan-sas.  10,300,000  in  Minnesota, 
12,000,000  in  Pennsylvania,  12,900,000  in  Texas  and  10,300,000  in  New  York.  There  were  more  than 
9,000,000  each  in  Michigan,  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin. 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  CHIEF  COUNTRIES,  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  WAR. 


Item. 

Recent  Est. 

Bef.  the  War.  | 

Item. 

Recent  Est. 

Bef.  the  War. 

Date. 

No. 

Date. 

No. 

Date. 

No. 

Date. 

No 

Cattle — Argentina  . 

1918 

27,050 

1914 

25.867 

Sweden     

1917 

1.344 

1913 

988 

Australia    

1916 

10,459 

1910 

11.745 

Switzerland  •  .    • 

1916 

172 

1911 

161 

Brazil 

1916 

28,962 

1912-13 

30,705 

.  United  Kingdom  ' 

19-18 

27,003 

1913 

27,552 

Canada .   .    ...    . 

1918 

10,051 

1911 

6,533 

United  States  .   . 

1919 

49,363 

1914 

49,719 

Cuba 

1916 

3,962 

1912 

2,830 

Swine — Australia .  . 

1916 

1,007 

1910 

1.026 

Denmark 

1918 

2,142 

1914 

2,463 

Brazil.  .          .... 

1916 

17,329 

1912-13 

18,399 

France 

1917 

12,443 

1913 

14,788 

Canada 

1918 

4.290 

1911 

3,610 

India,  Brit. .  . 

1916-17 

130,145 

1913-14 

125,042 

Denmark 

1918  ■ 

513 

1914 

2,497 

Japan    ........ 

1916 
1915 

1,343 
1,354 

1913. 
1913 

1,389 
1,211 

1917 
1916 

4,20Q 
328 

1913 
1913 

7,048 

Korea ; 

Japan     

310 

Netherlands. 

1917 

2,301 

1913 

2,097 

Korea 

1915 

767 

1913 

761 

New  Zealand  . . 

1918 

2,888 

1911 

2^020 

New  Zealand  .  . . 

1918 

258 

1911 

349 

Norway 

1916 

1,119 

1914 

1.146 

Norway 

1916 

221 

1914 

228 

Paragtxay     

1915 

5,249 

1902 

2.461 

Par.n.guay 

1915 

61 

1902 

37 

Spain .       ...    . . 

1916 

3,071 

1913 

2.879 

Spain .       ... 

1916 

2,814 

1913 

2,710 

Sweden 

1917 

3.020 

1913  ■ 

2.721 

Sweden 

1917 

1,030 

1913 

968 

Switzerland .  .    . . 

1916 

1.616 

1911 

1,448 

Switzerland . 

1916 

544 

1911 

570 

United  Kingdom. 

1918 

12.311 

1914 

12,145 

United  Kingdom 

1918 

2,809 

1914 

3,940 

United  States  . 

1919 

67.866 

1914 

56,592 

United  States. .    . 

1919 

75,537 

1914 

58,933 

Uruguay...^.    . 
Sheep — ArgenTinu . . 

1916 

7.803 

1908 

8,193 

Horses— Australia. . 

1916 

2,441 

1910 

2.395 

1918 

44,850 

1914 

43,225 

Cuba 

1916 

750 

1912 

561 

Australia       ..    . 

1916 

76,609 

1910 

92,047 

Denmark 

1918 

511 

1914 

567 

Brazil . 

1916 
1918 
1918 
1917 

7,205 

3,053 

247 

10,587 

1912-13 
1911 
1914 
1913 

10,653 

2.175 

515 

16,213 

1917 
1916 
1915 
1918 

2,283 

1,572 

55 

379 

1913 
1913 
1913 
1911 

3.231 

Canada 

1,582 

Denmark ....... 

Korea 

51 

France 

New  Zealand. . . . 

404 

Netherlands.    ... 

1917 

521 

1913 

842 

Norway 

1916 

189 

1914 

182 

New  Zealand .... 

1918 
1916 
1915 

26,538 

1,281 

600 

1911 
1914 
1902 

23,996 

1,327 

222 

Spain 

1916 
1917 
1918 

489 

715 

1,916 

1913 
1913 
1914 

642 

Norway 

.596 

Paraguay 

United  Kingdom. 

1,915 

Spain 

1915 

16,012 

1913 

16,441 

United  States.... 

1919 

21,534 

1914 

20,962 
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MEAT    PRODUCTION    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(From  data  Swift  &  Co.  furnished  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  additions  by  the  firm.) 


Number    Dressed  Wght   Other  Food 
of  Head.    Carcass  (Lbs  )   Parts  (Lbs.) 


1909, 
Cattle.. 
Calves.. 
Sheep . . . 
Hogs 

1910 

Cattle. . 
Calves  . 
Sheep . . 
Hogs 


1911. 

Cattle. . . 
Calves. . , 
Sheep . . . 
Hogs 


1912. 
Cattle... 
Calves .  . 
Sheep . . . 
Hogs  . . 


1913. 

Cattle. 
Calves. . 
Sheep . . . 
Hogs 


13.650,245 

6.624,786 

14,736,552 

53,287,705 


13,815,000 

6,675.000 

16,122,000 

44,158,000 


13,496,000 

6,511,000 

18,216,000 

57,905,000 


12,821,000 

0.790,000 

19,461,000 

58,044,000 


12,338,000 

3,867.000 

18,715,000 

59,652,000 


7,412,083.035 
685,102,530 
604,198,632 

8,206,306.570 


16,907.690,767 

7,501,545,000 
700,875,000 
661,002,000 

6,800,332,000 


15,663.754,000 

7,328,328,000 
683,655,000 
746,856,000 

8.917,370,000 


17,676,209,000 

6,961,803,000 
712,950,000 
797,901,000 

8,630,776.000 


17,103,430,000 

6,699,534,000 
595,035,000 
767,315,000 

9,186,408,000 


17,248,292,000 


1,337,724,010 
63,290,424 
29,473,104 

1,332,192,625 


2,762,680,163 

1,353,870,000 
64,747,500 
32,244,000 

1,103,950,000 


2,554,811,500 

1,322,608,000 
63,156,700 
36,432,000 

1,447,625,000 


2,869,821,700 

r,256,458,000 
65,863,000 
38,922,000 

1,401,100,000 


2,762,343,000 

1,209,124,000 
54,969,900 
37,430,000 

1,491,300,000 


2,792,823.900 


1914. 
Cattle.. . 
Calves. . . 
Sheep . . . 
Hogs. . . . 


1915, 

Cattle. . 
Calves. . 
Sheep . . 
Hogs.. . 

1916 
Cattle.. 
Calves. . 
Sheep. . 
Hogs 


1917. 
Cattle... 
Calves. . 
Sheep . . . 
Hogs. . . . 


1918. 
Cattle... 
Calves,. . 
Sheep . . . 
Hogs 


Number 
of  Head. 


11,944,000 

5,060,000 

18,486,000 

55,298,000 


12,645,000 

5,424,000 

15,865,000 

65,071,000 


14,687,000 

7,058,000 

15,500,000 

75,070,000 


18,351,600 

8,859,000 

12,143,900 

57,610,800 


20,879,179 

9,840,724 

12,927,488 

68,621,795 

112,269,186 


Dressed  Wght    Other  Food 
Carcass  (Lbs.)   Parts  (Lbs  ) 


6,485,592,000 
531,300,000 
757,926,000 

8,515,892,000 


16,290,710,000 

6,866,235,000 

569,520,000 

650,465,000 

10,020,934,000 


18,107,154,000 

7,975,041,000 

741,090,000 

635,500,000 

11,560,780,000 


20,912,411,000 

9,964,918,800 
930;195,000 
497;899,900 

8,873,063,200 


20,265,076,900 

11,337,394,197 

1,033,276,020 

530,027,008 

11,253,174,380 


24,154,671,605 


1,170,512,000 
49,082,000 
36,972,000 

1,382.450,000 


2,639.016.000 

1,239,210,000 
52,612,800 
31,730,000 

1,626,775,000 


2,950,327,800 

1,439,326,000 
68,462,600 
31,000,000 

1,876,750,000 


3,415,538,600 

1,798,456,800 
86,932,300 
24,287,800 

1,440,270,000 


3,348,946,900 

2,046,159,542 
95,455,023 
25,854,976 

1,715.544,875 


3,883,014,416 


Note — The  basis  of  this  table  is  the  number  of  head  slaughtered  in  Inspected  houses.  From  this  Is 
estimated  the  total  number  slaughtered  by  applying  the  percentage  of  total  slaughtered  in  inspected  houses 
In  1909,  as  .shovyn  below.  The  number  of  pounds  Is  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  head  by  average 
dressed  weights  of  carcasses,  also  shown  below.  "Other  edible  portions"  include  such  things  as  hearts, 
livers,  edible  fats,  etc  ,  the  number  of  pounds  of  which  per  head  is  shown  in  following  statement: 


Pet.  of  Total 

in  Inspected 

Houses. 

Average 

Weight 

Dressed. 

Oth.  Edible 

Port'ns  Per 

Animal 

• 

Pet.  of  Total 

m  Inspected 

Houses. 

Average 
Weight 
Dressed. 

Oth.  Edible 

Port'ns  Per 

Animal. 

Cattle 

Calves 

56  39 

35 .  46 

Pounds. 
543 
105 

Pounds. 
98 
9.7 

Sheep 

HOKS 

76.95 
58.86 

Pounds. 
41 
154 

Pounds. 

2. 

25. 

Tlie  average  weight,  dressed,  of  hogs,  was  estimated  for  1918  at  164  pounds,  according  to  the  Drovers 
Journal;  1917  hogs  averaged  208  pounds,  and  1918  hogs  averaged  219  pounds:  75  per  cent,  of  this  gross 
weight  gives  156  pounds  lor  1917,  and  164  pounds  for  1918,  as  the  dressed  weight. 

Using  the  figures  of  total  meat  production  in  this  table  and  the  census  figures  of  population,  the  per 
capita  production  of  meats  for  each  year  from  1909  to  1918  was  as  follows: 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Year. 

Pounds 

Year. 

Pounds 

Year. 

PoQnds. 

1909 

217.2 
197.7 
219.1 

1912 

1913 

1914 

208  2 
206.5 
191.9 

1915 

1916 

210  0 
238.7 

1917 

227.4 

1910 

1918 

266.7 

1911 

-     The  Unite*  .States  Department  of  Agriculture's  estimate  of  meat  production  and  consumption  in  this 
country  is  as  follows:    The  figures  include  not  only  meat,  but  the  other  edible  food  parts. 

MEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  UNITED  STATES. 
(Final  000  omitted  in  all  columns.) 


Class  of  Meat 

1900. 

1909. 

1914. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Beef ...           .               

Mutton    .                        .... 
Pork        

Pounds. 
8,962,805 
616,385 
9,286,245 

Pounds. 
9,545,343 
646,277 
9,532,453 

Pounds. 
7,lo9,738 
776,371 
10,141, o84 

Pounds. 
7,857.031 
665,b6'7 
12,245,809 

Pounds. 
8,528,929 
508.468 
9,773,386 

Pounds. 
9,796,929 
558,318 
13,010,577 

,  Total 

18,865,435 

19,724,073 

18,077.793 

20,768,507 

18,810.783 

23,365,824 

PER  tAPITA  MEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  UNITED  STATES. 


Class  of  Meat. 

1900. 

1909. 

1914. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Beef 

Pounds. 
117  9 
8  1 
122  2 

Pounds. 
105.4 
71 
105  3 

Powids. 

72.6 

79 

102.8 

Pounds. 
77.1 
6.5 
120.2 

Pounds. 

82  4 

4.9 

94  4 

Pormds. 

93  2 

Mutton 

Pork.... 

5.3 
123  8 

Total... 

248.2 

217.8 

183.3 

203.8 

181.8 

222.3 
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MEAT    CONSUMPTION    IN   UNITED    STATES. 
(Final  .000  omitted  in  all  columns.) 


Class  of  Meat. 

1900. 

]  909 . 

1914. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Beef 

Pounds. 
8,107,763 
615,785 
7,683,583 

Pounds. 
9,050,015 
644,677 
8,529,730 

Pounds. 
7,252,830 
792,400 
9,314,703 

Pounds. 
7,501,014 
677,644 
10,778,523 

Pounds. 
8,148,140 
511,230 
8,456,898 

Pounds. 
9,030.440 

Mutton 

Pork 

557,295 
10,750,697 

Total 

16.407,131 

18,224,422 

17,359,933 

18,957,181 

17,116,268 

20,338,432 

i 

PER  CAPITA  MEAT  CONSUMPTION  IN  WIJED  STATES. 

■-■   Class  OF  Meat. 

1900. 

1909. 

1914. 

1916. 

*    1917. 

1918.      ■^ 

Beef .... 

Mutton 

Port 

Pounds. 
106.7 
8.1 
lOl.i 

Pounds. 

99.9 

7.1 

94.2 

Pounds. 

73  5 

8.0 

94.4 

Pounds. 

73.6 

6.7 

105  8 

Pounds. 

78.7 

4.9 

81.7 

Pounds. 

83.9 

5.3 

102.3 

Total 

215.9 

201.1 

17G.0 

18G.1 

105.4 

193..5 

The  national  surplus  of  all  kinds  ol  meat  was  2,458,000,000  pounds  in  1 900  and  only  718,000 ,Ci00  pounds 
in  1914:  but  in  1916  It  was  1,811,000,000  pounds.  In  1917  it  was  1,695,000,000  pounds,  and  this  was  nearly 
doubled  in  1918,  when  the  previous  highest  record  was  far  exceeded  and  the  surplus  was  3,027,000,000  pounds, 
three-quarters  of  wiilch  was  pork  and  pork  products. 

ESTIMATED   YEARLY   PER   CAPITA   MEAT    CONSUMPTION.   BY    SECTIONS,    IN   POUNDS. 


Urban. 

Total 

Beef 

Veal 

Mut- 
ton. 

Pork. 

Poul- 
try. 

Rural. 

Total 

Beef 

Veal 

Mut- 
ton. 

Pork 

Poul- 
try. 

North  Atlantic. . 
No.  Cent.,  east. 
No.  Cent ,  west. 
South  Atlantic . . 
South  Central. . . 
Western   

166.8 
176.8 
181  4 
158.4 
178.4 
177.8 

64  0 
75.6 
77.5 
55.1 
66   1 
76  2 

13  5 
11  6 
11  7 

1:1 

16.3 

10  9 
7  3 
6.8 
5.4 
8.7 

13.6 

61.5 
69.3 
67.2 
76.3 
79.7 
60.5 

16.9 
13.0 
18.2 
16.0 
19.5 
11.2 

North  Atlantic. 
No.  Cent,    east 
No.  Cent  ,  west. 
South  Atlantic . . 
South  Central.. 
Western 

Total 

174  7 
196.2 
212.7 
172  4 
182  4 
188.2 

47  1 

48  3 
57.4 
28.5 
28.6 
64.7 

10.7 
7  2 
6  3 
3.2 
1  7 
9  3 

7.6 
5.8 
3.8 
4  4 
0.9 
15.8 

85  5 
100  9 
113  1 
117  6 
121  3 

81   5 

109.7 

23.9 
25.1 
32.0 
18.7 
23.9 
16.9 

Total 

171.6 

68.3 

11.8 

9.3 

66.3 

15.8 

187.1 

41.6 

5.4 

6.5 

23.9 

PORK    PACKING    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES, 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  hogs  packed  during  winter  season  at  the  large  cities. 


NOV.  1.   TO 

^ 

. . 

MAR.    1. 
YEAR. 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

St.  Louis 

Milwaukee 

Louisville 

Indnap'lis 

Kau.  City 

Omaha 

1917-18... 

2,895,8 16 

233,409 

1,060,902 

472,004 

45,291 

534,559 

1,044,898 

805,675 

1916-17... 

3.339,072 

268,366 

1,105,887 

550,021 

56,107 

722,416 

1,137,394 

964,173 

191.5-16... 

3,623,682 

283,584 

1,249,145 

688,905 

66,751 

762,824 

1,234,916 

952,746 

1914-15... 

2,871,328 

225,673 

771,990 

765,820 

24,763 

684,247 

1,100,581 

789,423 

1913-14... 

2,349,614 

187,!547 

720,368 

513,356 

54,452 

519,188 

991,624 

814,461 

1912-13   .. 

2,364,363 

212,072 

890,850 

513,637 

50,692 

571,773 

1  099,985 

809,443 

1911-12  .. 

2.038,044 

262,249 

1,021,198 

551,619 

70,100 

629,208 

1,393,875 

949,232 

1910-11... 

2.067,995 

206,562 

•  720,596 

415,191 

68,190 

418,743 

919,932 

574,619 

1909-10... 

2,063,514 

196,471 

705,268 

355,823 

69,863 

469,081 

985,118 

531,049 

1908-09... 

2,640,765 

245,323 

884,937 

583,338 

96,606 

703,235 

1,520,481 

700,772 

1907-08  . 

2,570,475 

297,472 

706,029 

684,060 

83,647 

747,074 

1,365,221 

742.734 

1906-07... 

2,403,739 

226,988 

656,636 

453,463 

69,381 

540,488 

1,136,931 

687,274 

1905-06  .. 

2,592,866 

255,167 

680,132 

467,407 

154,767 

600,423 

1 ,202,736 

800,470 

1904-05  .. 

2,812,588 

268,269 

761,982 

394.425 

184,440 

516,230 

1,231,408 

788,131 

1903-04 

2,925,960 

247,947 

627,550 

423,024 

126,251 

479,380 

861,674 

746,596 

1902-03... 

2,952,193 

220,617 

503,823 

296,407 

143,815 

359,464 

743,864 

777,941 

1901-02   .. 

3,433,905 

232,882 

642,030 

322,169 

150,000 

476,568 

1,271,686 

938,787 

1900-01   .. 

2,970,095 

244,932 

667,000 

396,298 

143,982 

434,250 

1,178,320 

786.156 

1899-00 

2,869,580 

270,460 

613,653 

539,016 

132,279 

410,709 

959,934 

729,073 

1898-99 

3,249,385 

297,232 

729,086 

t46.031 

195,705 

442,456 

1,219,797 

790,943 

1897-98. 

2,072,730 

276,420 

526,440 

508,074 

177,268 

428,462 

1,305,131 

550,175 

1896-97   .. 

2,283,375 

240,160 

412,558 

361,200 

119,640 

345,913 

1,022,639 

441,008 

1895-96... 

2,375,470 

249,640 

387,697 

367,581 

128,537 

336,492 

869,273 

417,093 

1894-95 

2,475,468 

265,735 

373,165 

348,840 

136,898 

307,610 

884,652. 

634,834 

1893-94... 

1,695,980 

189,908 

255,084 

142,623 

103,797 

257,724 

584,543 

379,559 

1892-93.    . 

1,478,212 

204,410 

226,206 

119,500 
326,386 

112,003 

204,553 

616.752 

408,080 

.1891-92... 

2,757,108 

288,648 

350,483 

101,365 

317,002 

883,499 

634,983 

1890-91 . . 

2,837,624 

301,054 

291,332 

337,768 

113,488 

315,233 

938,760 

584,324 

1889-90... 

2,179,440 

271,513 

348,810 

300,729 

105,512 

325,800 

681,710 

,     373,043 

1888-89... 

1,462,130 

300,082 

336,176 

273,577 

152,674 

278,002 

712,184  . 

333,160 

1887-88... 

1,731,503 

309,638 

369,790 

218,650 

190,671 

300,606 

780,476  i 

.364,372 

1886-87. 

1,844.139 

331 ,401 

370,866 

327,255 

198,833 

352,148 

768,539 

242,628 

1885-86... 

2.393,052 

332,696 

369,130 

343,423 

122,261 

290,500 

656,109 

106,416 

1884-85.. 

2.368,217 

385,435 

442,087 

336,645 

164.912 

316,971 

600,787, 

141,100 

1883-84. 

2,011,384 

365,451 

382,222 

265,467 

141,704 

274,095 

427,162 

64,770 

1882-83 

2,557,823 

425,400 

327,004 

293,510 

125,812 

■    276,017 

446,374; 

90,980 

1881-82. 

2,368,100 

384,878 

316,379 

323,619 

131,007 

249,198 

346,817 

85,151 

1880-81   . 

2,781,064 

522,425 

474,159 

325,729 

231,269 

•     388,763 

339,678, 

90,147 

1879-80.    . 

2,.525,219 

:    534,559 

577,793 

340,783 

231,259 

364,021 

195,600 

51,514 

1878-79; . 

2,943,115 

623,584 

629,261 

444,221 

187,506 

472,455 

224,000 

•-      74,658 
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NON-MINERAL.    OIL    PRODUCTION    IN    UNITED    STATES. 

(Final  .000  omitted  in  all  columns ) 
VEGETABLE     OILS. 


OIL. 

1912 

1914. 

1916 

Lbs.    ■ 

9,302 

104,727 

803 

109,903 

1,492,430 

752 

464,595 

729 

1,461 

8.619 

1917. 

Lbs. 

6,188 
188,488 

"118,021 

1,343,674 

667 

400,266 

1,098 

963 

6,453 

Oil. 

1912. 

Lbs. 

454 
90 

1914 

1916. 

1917 

Castor 

Lbs. 

5.145 
31,729 

Lbs. 

5,449 
38,272. 

Peanut 

Lbs. 

1,006 
19 
30 

Lbs. 

28,534 

223 

129 

3.974 

9.920 

346 

Lbs. 

50,287 
232 

Cocoanut 

Rapeseed 

Coquito 

304 

Corn 

72.832 

1,435,401 

320 

364,625 

360 

966 

3,200 

91,810 

1,789,777 

435 

406,669 

306 

1,128 

402 

Shea  nut     

81 

Cottonseed 

Soy  bean  

2.764 
■"■  118 

42,074 

5 

534 

Grape  seed   .    .    ... 

Linseed  

]\Tiistar(t  seed 

Simflower  seed .    . 
All  other 

Total 

41 

Olive 

1.966,613 

2,338.185 

2,236,507 

2.159.335 

Palm  kernel 

ANIMAL    AND    FISH    FATS    AND    OILS. 


Peoddct. 


Bone  grease   .... 
Cod  and  cod  liver 
Garbage  grease  . 
Herring  oil    .      .    . 

Lard 

Menhaden  oil    .    . 
Miscellaneous  oils 
Neat's  foot  oil 
Neutral  lard 


1912 

1914 

1916. 

1917. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

29.267 

41,926 

34.061 

30,668 

( 

372 

394 

366 

439 

■ 

29,812 

39,935 

49,873 

56,229 

t 

1,888 

1,512 

1,476 

1,637 

731,164 

890,765 

1.091.967 

873,798 

■ 

40.787 

17,966 

20,810 

19,627 

2.639 

2.037 

3,260 

2,575 

5,201 

5,184 

7,268 

8,345 

51,414 

51,303 

76,163 

.52,712 

Product. 


Oleo  stock ...    . 
Packers'  greases . 

Sperm  oil 

Tallow 

Whale  oil 

Wool  grease    .  . . 
All  other     .    .    . 


Total .  . 


1912. 

1914 

1916. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

122,568 

143.247 

152.476 

122,312 

167,403 

172.693 

3,832 

1,934 

3.906 

201,334 

221,073 

265.424 

931 

632 

1,691 

7,481 

9,723 

14,630 

815 

1,123 

1,709 

1,351.867 

1,596,157 

1.898,774 

1917. 

Lbs. 

153.188 

162.707 
3.285 

259. 1*9 
1.193 
7,702 
2,837 

1,636.451 


TOTAL    PRODUCTION    OF    FATS    AND    OILS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Product. 

•1912. 

1914. 

1916. 

Lbs 

2,236,507 
1,898,774 

1917. 

Product. 

1912. 

1914 

Lbs. 

1.613.736 
632,382 

1916. 

1917. 

Vegetable  oils  . . . 
Animal  fats   

Lbs. 
1,966,613 
1,351,867 

Lbs 

2,338,185 
1,596,1.57 

Lbs. 

2,159,335 
1,636,451 

Butter  (farm) .  .  . 
Butter  (factory) 

Total   

Grand  total 

Lbs. 

1,660,000 
581,000 

2,241,000 

5,559,480 

Lbs. 

879.610 
609,398 

Lbs. 

733.222 
636,273 

Total 

3,318,480 

3,934,342 

4,135,281 

3,795,786 

2,266,118 

1,489.008 

1,369,500 

6,200,460 

5,024.289 

5,165,286 

FAT    AND    OIL    DERIVATIVES. 


PRODUCT. 


Acid'ated  soap  stock 
Cottonseed  foots.  . 
Cot'seed  foots.dist  d 

Fatty  aclcls 

Fatty  acids,  diacilied 
Grease  stearin . 

Lard  oil 

Mutton  oil 

Oleo  oil 


1912 


Lbs. 

32,702 

141,088 

80,724 

15,618 

28.476 

17.508 

22,296 

573 

119.889 


1914 


Lbs. 
32.411 

194,144 
87,820 
23,563 
32,436 
19,730 
22,034 
687 

143.453 


1916 


Lbs. 
26,199 

122,468 
33,548 
20,431 
50,016 
31.619 
45,413 
430 

152,033 


1917. 


Lbs. 
16,151 

112,847 
33,900 
25,531 
55.373 
30,046 
37.930 
405 

143.088 


Product 


Other  soap  stocks 

Red  oil 

Tallow  and  oleoste'n 
Tallow  oil.    ...  . 
Vegetable  stearin . . 
All  other  stearin  . . . 
All  other  foots . 

Total 


1912 

1914 

1916. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

10,076 

18.095 

11.629 

27,494 

38,109 

38,300 

77.756 

82.049 

80,263 

5,010 

8,103 

6,702 
5.398 

218 

345 

195 

383 
579,813 

1,258 

'2,210 

704,239 

636,854 

1917. 

Lbs. 

•*  7.457 

40.160 

74,342 

3,701 

5,801 

1.565 

2.402 

590,759 


LAKD      SUBSTITUTES. 


Product  Used 

1912 

1914 

Lbs. 
1.053,141 

'"2.144 

1.585 

239 

372 

5.464 

83 

1916 

Lbs. 
919.447 

'  13.105 

17.869 

14.247 

2.694 

1.313 

13.421 

778 

1917 

Lbs. 

1.069,214 

3,545 

4,166 

12.209 

34.351 

15.342 

1,798 

12.742 

833 

Product  Used. 

1912. 

1914. 

1916 

1917. 

Cottonseed  oil .  . 
Cocoanut  oil . . .   . 
Corn  oil   ...... 

Lbs. 

866,696 

■■"i.6'87 

' '  180 
6,418 

Lard,  edible 

Tallow,  edible 

Oleo  stock 

Lbs. 

480 

10,814 

20 

720 

57,644 

Lbs. 

350 

13,921 

24 

940 
64,926 

Lbs. 

369 

9.835 

17 

700 

49.493 

Lbs. 
412 
9,938 
15 

Peanut  oil 

Soy  bean  oil ... . 
Vegetable  atearin . 
Cot'seed  oil  stearin 
All  other  veg.  oils 
Hydrogenated  oil. . 

Poik  fat   

Stearin 

Total .  : 

Lard  substitute 

592 
54.959 

944,659 
876.927 

1.143.189 
1,136.522 

1,043,288 
1,027,133 

1,224,916 
1,173,146 

CONSUMPTION    OF    FATS    AND    OILS    BY    THE    SOAP    INDUSTRY    IN    1917. 


Vbge.  Fats  and  Oils 

Pounds 

Chinese  vege.  tallow... 

6.417,000 

Chinese  nut  oil. . 

115.000 

Cocoanut  oil 

168,602,000 

Corn  oil 

15,997,000 

Cottonseed  oil 

126.390,000 

Linseed  oil . . 

1,006.000 

Olive  oil 

1,731.000 

Palm  kernel  oH 

4,762,000 

Palm  oil.,  .i 

27,354,000 

Peanut  oil 

15,126,000 

Rapeseed  oil 

5.972.000 

Sesame  oil 

5.000 

Shea  nut  oil'         .      .    . 

2,487,000 

Soj-  bean  oil 

124.058,000 

All  other  vege  oils 

9,692,000 

Total...'.. 

509,705.000 

ANi  ,  Fish  Fats,  Oils. 


Bone  grease    .   .      .    . 
Garbage  grease        .... 

Herring  oil     

Lard 

Lard,  neutral 

Menhaden  oil 

Neat's  foot  oil  and  stock 

Recovered  grease 

Sperm  oil 

Tallow 

Tankage  grease    

Whale  oil 

Wool  grease 

All  oth  flsh  and  ani.  oils 

Total 


Pounds 


37,032,000 

63,118,000 

4,'.04,000 

7,481,000 

166 

2,279,000 

118.000 

12,680,000 

17,000 

362.297,000 

15,475,000 

5.732.000 

233,000 

9,257.000 


519.823.166 


Secondary  Fats.  Oils 


Acidulated  soap  stock 
Cottonseod  foots 
Cottonseed  foots  (dis ) 

Fatty  acids 

Fatty  acids  (distilled) 

Grease  stearin    

Lard  oil , 

Oleo  oil 

Olive  oil  foots 

Red  oil 

Nonclassified  totals... 


Total 

Grand  total. 


Pounds 


25,086,000 
67.368,000 

8,872,000 
35,050.000 
39.465,000 
19,146,000 

1,436,000 
108,000 

4,761,000 
12,812,000 
25,000,000 


239,105,000 


1.268,633,166 
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CONSUMPTION    OF   FATS    AND   OII.S    BY    THE   OLEOMARGARINE   INDUSTRY. 


Product. 


Veg.  oils:  Cocoaniit. 
Corn 

Cottonseed ... 

Mustard  seed..    . 

Peanut 

Soy  bean , 

Animal  fats  and  oils: 

Butter 

-  L^rd,  neutral  lard . 

Lard  stearin 


1912 

Lbs. 
473 


17,837 

(97 

2,453 

708 

645 
14,794 


1914. 


Lbs. 
509 


21,205 

373 

3,137 

4S6 

fiOO 
19,439 


1916. 


Lbs 

563 

147 

49,960 

169 

5,335 

2,123 

2,153 
33,445 


1917. 


Lbs. 

20,220 

859 

63,632 

46 

10,498 

6,614 

3,303 

42,401 

7 


PRODUCT. 


OICO  Oil 

Oleostearin . . . 
Oleo  stock . . . 

Total  fats  and  oils 
Other  ingredients: 

Coloring    . 

Milli 

Salt 

Oleomarp:.  produced 


1912. 

1914. 

vm. 

Lbs. 
28,145 
906 
108 

06,266 

54 

12,468 

2,096 

95,397 

Lbs.. 
46,445 
2,620 
489 

Lbs. 
68,989 
2,036 
397 

95,303 

3 

14,639 

2,537 

123,843 

155,316 

4 

23.021 

4,088 

184.889 

1917. 

Lbs. 

96,250 
2,494 
3,535 

249,879 

4 

26,646 

6,115 

271,874 


FEDERAL    iMVESTICATION    OP    THE    MEAT    PACKERS    AND    OTHESS. 

In  191S,  and  again  in  1919,  tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission  investigated  the  meat  paclcers,  charging  that 
the  "Big  Five" — Armour  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc  ,  and  tlie  Cudaiiy  Pacl<!ng 
Co. — had  a  monopolistio  control  over  the  meat  paolcing  industry  and  were  eritendlng  it  over  poultry  and 
dairy  products  as  v/eil  as  fish  and  also  canned  fruits  and  veKetables,  cereal  brealtfast  foods,  condensed  miih, 
vegetable  oils,  rice,  and  fertilizers.  Excessive  profits  were  alleged,  too.  In  the  1919  ino.uiry,  tiie  Commission 
declared  to  President  ^Vilson  that  the  "Big  Five"  were  then  in  an  agreement  for  the  division  of  iive-.s'.ock 
purchases  throughout  the  United  States  according  to  certain  fixed  percentages,  and  also  for  the  control  ol 
meat  imports  and  meat  prices.     In  their  report  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  said: 

"The  packers'  power  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  control  all  the  facilities  through  which  live  stock 
Is  sold  to  themselves.  Control  of  stockyards  comnrehends  control  of  live-stock  exchange  buildings  v,l:ere 
commission  men  have  their  offices;  control  of  assignment  of  pens  to  commission  firms;  control  of  banks  and 
cattle-loan  companies;  control  of  terminal  and  switcliing  facilities;  control  of  yardage  services  and  charges; 
control  of  weighing  facilities;  control  of- the  disposition  of  dead  animals  and  other  profitable  yard  monopolips; 
and  lu  most  cases  control  of  all  packing-house  and  other  business  sites.  Packer-owned  stockyards  give  tliese 
interests  access  t,o  records  containing  confidential  shipping  information,  which  is  used  to  the  disadvanlage 
of  shipoers  who  have  attempted  to  forward  their  live  stock  to  a  second  market.  The  "Big  Five"  own  93 
per  cent  of  the  total  of  all  kinds  of  cars  owned  by  Interatate  slaugliterers,  including  refrigerator,  stock,  lank, 
box,  flat,  and  gondola  ca-i's.  The  most  important  of  these  from  the  standpoint  of  monopolization  are  the 
refrigerator  care.  Tlie  "Big  Five"  own  91  per  cent  of  all  refrigerator  cars  properly  equipped  for  thy  shipment 
of  fresh  meat  that  ai-e  operated  upon  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  The  railroads  have  almost  no 
equipment  suitable  for  shipping  dressed  meat,  and,  consequently,  unless  an  independent  packing  company 
is  large  enough  to  afford  to  make  a  heavy  outlay  lor  refrigerator  cars,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  ii  to 
attempt  to  ship  fresh  meat  out  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  produced.  The  smaller  independents,  therefore, 
confine  themselves  either  to  pork  packing  or  to  cattle  slaughter  for  local  consumption.  From  a  competitive 
sCandpomt,  a  great  advantage  which  the  big  packers  have  enjoyed  has  been  the  preferential  trcatmont 
accorded  tiieir  cars 

"The  real-estate  interests  of  the  big  packers  apart  from  the  land  acquired  and  held  for  Industrial  purposes 
are  very  diverse  and  widely  scattered  They  range  from  immense  terminal  properties  in  great  distributing 
centres  to  huge  ranches  in  the  '.\'est  and  in  Soutli  America."  Tlie  Commission  contended  to  the  Presiiieiit 
tha.t  proof  of  a  corubine  among  tiie  packers  lay  in  the  following  table  of  almost  fixed  percentagee  ot  purchases 
ol-Cjittle  by  each  of  the  "Big  Five'  in  the  past  five  years: 


PER   CE 

NT.    OF   TO.TAL   CATTLE 

PURCHASES. 

Swift 

Armour 

Mon-is. 

Wilson 
(Sulzberger.) 

Cudahy 

1913    

33  90 

34  01 
34  47 
34  69 
35.07 

27   18 
27  16 
27  57 
27  04 
26.96 

17.80 
17  97 
18.14 
17.86 
17.14 

11.74 
11  56 
10.15 
10.94 
10.85 

0.38 

1914    

9  30 

1915 

9  67 

1916 

1917 

9  57 

9.98 

The  packers  denied  the  allegations,  when  put  on  the  stand,  before  a  Cong.-essional  committee. 
FLOUR   MILLING    INVESTIGATION. 

According  to  tho  Commission,  there  were  7,000  merchant  wheat  flour  mills  in  the  United  States  which 
during  the  last  three  years  had  produced  on  the  average  about  118,000,000  baiTels  of  flour  annually,  but 
which  have  an  aggregate  capacity  suflicient  to  produce  approximately  double  this  quantity.  This  output 
of  flour  has  required  the  grinding  of  about  550,000,000  busiiels  of  wheat  per  year.  ,  Figures  were  submilted 
by  the  Commission  showing  costs  and  profits  as  follows  for  1917:  Costs  per  barrel — wheat,  S8.22;  packages, 
30  cents;  operating  and  repairs,  24  cents;  general  expenses,  13  cents;  selling  expenses,  27  c«nts;  dejireoiation, 
3  cents;  total,  S9.19.  From  this  was  subtracted  SI. 23,  the  value  of  cattle  feed,  as  a  by-productlrom  the  flour. 
This  made  the  net  cost  to  the  miller  S7.96  a  barrel;  selling  price  of  the  flour  (average),  S8.34.  Some  of 
the  jobbers  and  commission  men  made  over  60  per  cent  profit,  it  was  charged. 

WAR   PROFITEERING. 

In  response  to  a  United  States  Senate  resolution  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  likewise  aubniittcd  to 
President  WUson  a  report  in  which  it  stated:  "In  the  case  of  basic  metals,  as  in  steel,  wheu  the  Governineut 
announced  a  fixed  price,  it  was  made  so  high  that  it  would  insure  and  stimulate  production.  This  has  resulted 
In  giving  a  wide  range  of  profits.  Under  the  device  of  cost,  plus  a  margin  of  profit,  these  pretita  are  neces- 
sarily great  in  the  case  of  the  low-cost  mills.  Thus,  while  the  market  was  prevented  from  rumtlng  away,  as 
It  would  have  done  undoubtedly  If  it  had  not  been  regulated  by  a  fixed  price,  the  stronger  factore  in  the 
Industry  are  furtiier  strengthened  in  their  position  and  enriched  by  profits  which  are  without  precedent. 

"Again,  In  the  case  of  flour  milling,  it  is  apparent  that  v/hile  a  Govemment^flxed  price  foi*  wheat  and  an 
allowance  of  maximum  margin  of  profit  over  cost  on  flour  have  had  the  virtue  of  stabilization,  ueverthciess 
the  profits  resulting  are  heavy.  Before  the  Government  Interfered  flour  sold  in  1917  with  an  overage  profit 
as  high  as  52  cents  a  barrel.  After  the  fixation  of  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  determination  of  a  njaximum 
profit  of  25  cents  per  barrel  ot  flour,  the  very  high  average  profit  per  barrel  dropped  toward  the  maximum. 
Where  this  decline  In  price  did  not  bring  the  price  down  to  tho  maximum — that  is,  where  the  millers  continued 
to  exceed  the  Government  maximum,  as  they  did  in  many  Instances — many  of  the  millers  were  actuated 
by  the  hope  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  include  income  and  excess  profit  taxes  In  their  costs  and  [>aBS  tliese 
taxes  on  to  the  consumer.  However,  if  there  had  been  a  fairly  general  compliance  with  the  maximum  of 
25  cents,  the  profits  of  the  least  efficient  mills  would  have  been  considerable  and  those  of  the  most  efficient 
mills  proportionately  heavier.  To  the  extent  that  the  maximum  price  was  exceeded  the  profits  were  larger 
and  in  general  were  In  fact  very  great. 
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"The  situation  in  coal  gives  still  another  angle  ol  view  to  the  same  problem.  Maximum  prices  were 
fixed  by  territorial  divisions.  Many  of  the  coal  producers  have  not  tal<en  the  maximum,  but,  due  to  the 
tact  that  in  a  given  field  there  is  a  very  wide  range  In  the  cost  of  the  coal  produced  In  that  fleld.  It  follows 
that  certain  low-cost  producers  have  made  very  large  margins  under  the  system  of  Governmental  fixed  prices 
for  the  field.  Many  high-cost  producers  have  made  small  margins.  The  bulk  of  the  production,  of  course, 
enjoys  the  large  margin.  Information  on  the  return  on  the  investment,  now  being  collated,  will  reveal 
the  exact  amoimt  of  profit.  Percentages  of  profit  worked  upon  investment  will  obviously  be  very  large 
In  the  case  of  low-cost  companies. 

"The  experience  with  steel,  flour,  and  coal  shows  that  a  high  stimulating  fixed  price,  while  stabilizing 
an  ascending  market,  produces  an  economic  situation  which  Is  fraught  with  hardship  to  the  consuming  publig» 
and  with  ultimate  peril  to  the  high-cost  companies  through  increasing  the  power  of  their  low-cost  competitors 

"In  this  connection  a  survey  of  the  petroleum  fleld  sliows  that  the  market,  when  under  the  controlbf 
dominating  factors,  such  as  Standard  Oil,  can  be  one  of  huge  profits  without  the  device  of  the  high  flxed 
price.  No  price  for  the  public  has  been  flxed  upon  petroleum  and  its  products  by  the  Government.  Unlike 
the  situation  in  steel,  flour,  and  coal,  there  has  been  as  yet  no  Government  interference  with  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  except  in  the  instances  of  Government  purchases.  Under  that  law  large  profits  may 
eventuate  through  the  bidding  up  of  prices  by  anxious  buyers.  And,  moreover,  even  in  the  absence  of  this 
element,  prices  may  be  forced  up  by  spreading  false  and  misleading  information  concerning  the  condition 
of  supply  and  demand.  Reports,  for  instance,  have  been  circulated  that  the  supply  of  gasoline  was  endan- 
gered for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  high  price  of  that  product  and  the  heavy  profits  from  it.  At  differ- 
ent stages  of  the  oil  Industry  different  products  of  petroleum  have  yielded  the  heavy  proflts.  Kerosene  was 
once  the  chief  profit  producer.  Gasoline  followed  and  superseded  it  as  the  chief  producer  of  profits.  Enor- 
mous proflts  are  now  being  made  in  fuel  oil,  with  the  advantage  to  the  refiner  that  the  high  price  of  that 
product  meets  no  popular  challenge.  Gasoline  is  maintained  at  Its  present  high  price  and  produces  heavy 
proflts  for  the  low-cost  refiners. 

"In  cases  where  the  Governmert  fixes  a  definite  margin  of  profit  above  costs,  as  in  the  case  of  flour, 
there  Is  a  considerable  incentive  to  a  fictitious  enhancement  of  costs  through  account  juggling.  This  has 
added  to  the  volume  of  unusual  profits.  Increase  of  cost  showing  on  the  producers'  books  can  be  accom- 
plished in  various  ways.  The  item  of  depreciation  can  be  padded.  Officers'  salaries  can  be  increased. 
Interest  on  investment  can  be  included  in  cost.  New  construction  can  be  recorded  as  repairs.  Fictitious 
valuations  on  raw  material  can  be  added  and  inventories  can  be  manipulated. 

"Concerns  bottling  or  canning  vegetables  which  made  contracts  for  future  deliveries  during  the  year 
1917,  in  some  instances  meeting  a  condition  of  inadequate  crops  and  seduced  by  rising  prices,  withheld 
portions  of  their  contract  deliveries  and  sold  spot  on  the  market  at  the  higher  price.  There  were  varying 
degrees  in  this  oractice.  Some  of  the  instances  were  flagrant,  and  in  those  cases  the  Commission  recom- 
mended the  revocation  of  license  of  the  offender  to  the  Food  Administration,  and  these  recommendations 
were  acted  UDon.  A  great  number  of  complaints  of  failure  to  deliver  futures  were  made  wherein  action  was 
not  taken,  as"  the  evidence  showed  that  the  canner  was  unable  to  secure  supplies  by  reason  of  crop  failures. 
The  Food  Administration  has  endeavored  to  meet  this  situation  the  present  year  by  a  delivery  limitation 
on  the  amount  named  in  the  contracts  for  futm'e  delivery  Another  trade  practice  has  developed  In  which 
the  consignee  refuses  goods  after  shipment  because  the  market  has  fallen,  and  vice  versa  the  consignor  refuses 
to  ship  on  a  rising  market.  These  instances,  which  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Commission  have  not  been 
numerous,  have  been  handled  by  the  Commission  in  connection  with  the  Food  Administration  and  Its  power 
of  revocation  of  license.  Still  another  trade  practice  which  has  increased  the  price  of  supplies  to  the  con- 
sumer has  been  that  of  commercial  bribery.  Again,  the  trade  tendency  of  manufacturers  maintaining 
the  resale  price  of  wares  has  contributed  to  holding  high  the  general  price  level  and  In  instances  has  Increased 
profits  without  question. 

STEEL. 

"In  1917  the  steel  companies  made  abnormal  nroflts  in  the  period  prior  to  the  Government  price-flxlng 
policy,  and  a  number  have  continued  to  make  unusually  heavy  profits  since  that  policy  was  inaugurated. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  profits  expressed  in  terms  of  the  total  amount  invested  in  the  business 
show  net  percentage  earnings  as  follows;  1912,  4.7;  1913,  5.7";  1914,  2.8;  1915,  5.2;  1916,  15.6;  1917,  24.9. 
The  figures  as  to  the  net  Income  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  as  shovra  by  the  company  for  the  years  1912,  1913, 
1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  before  deducting  Federal  income  and  excess-profits  taxes  in  1917,  follow:  1912, 
$77,075,217: 1913,  $105,320,691;  1914,  846,520,407;  1915,  897,967.902;  1916,  S294,025,564;  1917,  $478,204,343, 
The  Federal  Income  and  excess-profits  taxes  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  1917  were  S233, 465,435,  which  leaves 
from  net  income  $244,738,908,  of  which  about  one-tenth  was  applicable  to  Interest  on  bonds  of  the  corporation 
and  the  rest  available  for  dividends  and  surplus. 

COPPER. 

"Very  large  earnings  have  been  made  In  the  copper  industry  on  the  whole,  although  it  should  be  noted 
that  they  have  been  due  in  part  to  an  unusually  heavy  demand  lor  this  metal,  which  is  used  almost  exclusively 
for  war  purijoses  directly  and  .Indirectly.  The  Commission's  figures  show  that  21  companies,  including 
a  large  proportion  of  high-cost  companies,  made  proflts  in  1917  which  ranged  from  1  per  cent,  to  107  per 
cent  on  their  investments.  The  average  profit  was  24.4  per  cent.  Probably  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  produc- 
tion is  marketed  at  profits  over  20  per  cent,  on  Investment.  These  same  companies  show  an  average  profit 
of  only  11.7  per  cent,  in  1913,  which  may  be  considered  to  be  a  normal  year.  Thus  the  average  profit  in 
the  Industry  has  more  than  doubled.  The  range  of  proflts  in  1913  was  from  1  to  56  per  cent.  The  profits 
used  in  these  computations  do  not  include  Federal  income  or  excess-profits  taxes,  and,  therefore,  represent 
sums  actually  retained  by  the  companies  for  addition  to  surplus  or  dividends.  There  does  not  appear  on 
the  whole  to  have  been  any  concerted  action  in  this  industry  In  putting  prices  up  in  the  first  instance.  The 
war  scramble  among  the  Allies  shot  the  prices  of  copper  and  other  metals  to  ^most  unheard-of  levels.  But 
there  are  certain  strong  interests  among  the  producers  and' marketers  which  predominate  in  certain  stages  ol 
production,  and  these  appear  to  have  taken  steps  to  maintain  prices  at  unnecessarily  high  levels." 

PETROLEUM  *VND    ITS    PRODUCTS. 

"The  data  secured  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  106  refining  companies  for  the  first  quarter 
Ol  1918,  supplemented  In  certain  cases  by  returns  lor  the  second  six  months  of  1917,  indicate  tiiat  the  average 
profit  In  the  oil  industry  is  about  21  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  This  Ls  a  considerable  increase  over  the 
rate  of  proflts  Indicated  for  pre-war  years,  as  the  Commission's  gasoline  repprt  indicates  an  average  profit 
for  the  year  1913,  1914,  and  1915  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  In  1917  over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
estimated  production  was  produced  by  companies  having  a  profit  of  over  20  per  cent,  on  the  Investment. 
Rates  of  profit  ranged  from  losses  up  to  122  per  cent.  The  proflts  of  *he  Eastern  refiners  have  been  relatively 
larger  than  those  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  situation  in  the  East  is  due  to  the  fact  that  while  gasoline  pr  ces 
have  been  but  slightly  advanced,  the  prices  of  other  products  have  been  increased  greatly,  especially  the 
price  of  fuel  oil.  The  public  knows  little  about  prices  except  the  price  of  gasoline  and,  to  a  less  extent,  kero- 
sene. Formerly  refineries  operated  for  the  sake  of  gasoline  almost  exclusively,  and  fuel  oil  was  commonly 
sold  at  a  loss,  but  now  fuel  oil  is  a  very  profitable  product." 

■  :_  LE.\THER   AND    LEATHER   GOODS. 

"During  1917  a  large  proportion  of  the  tanners  in  the  United  States  made  unusual  proflts  As  the 
Commission  reported  in  January  last,  reports  of  a  number  of  the  larger  companies  show  that  net  proflts  In 
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1916  were  In  sevei'al  instances  two,  three,  four,  or  even  five  times  as  large  as  In  1915,  and  the  1915  net  profits 
In  turn  showed  increases  of  from  30  per  cent,  to  more  than  100  per  cent,  over  those  of  1914.  One  striking 
Instance  is  a  company  whose  net  proflts  were  reported  as  follows:  1914,  $644,390;  1915,  S946,051;  1916. 
$3,576,544.  The  tanners  took  advantage  of  the  enormous  demand  for  leather  and  tooli  very  high  prices. 
During  1917  the  prices  of  hides,  particularly  packer  hides,  were  advanced  very  rapidly,  notwithstanding  that 
during  the  pei'tod  of  advance  great  supplies  of  hides  wero  withheld  from  the  public.  Many  shoe  manu- 
facturers In  1917  made  larger  proUts  than  usual.  Wholesale  shoe  dealers  secured  wider  margins  of  proflts 
In  1917  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive.     The  margins  or  retail  shoe  dealers  widened  greatly  during 

^917,  especially  upon  fancy  shoes.     This  was  true  to  a  less  extent  on  staple  shoes.     It  appears  that  the  retailer 

tas  profited  more  In  proportion  than  tho  wholesaler." 

'    According  to  the  Commission,  thn  meat;  packers.  Armour,  Swift,  and  others,  made  big  gains  from  their 
leather  concerns. 

FLOUR. 

"The  flour  millers  have  had  unusual  profits  for  considerably  more  than  a  year.  Information  collected 
and  verified  by  the  Commission  shows  for  the  four  years  ending  June  30,  1916,  a  profit  of  13H  cents  on 
each  barrel  of  flour  and  12  per  cent,  on  the  capital  investment  These  figures  came  from  accounts  covering 
nearly  40,000,000  barrels  output  annually.  This  Is  somewhat  less  tlian  40  per  cent,  of  the  annua,!  output  of 
the  whole  country,  but  a  very  much  larger  part  of  the  flour  sold  in  the  regular  commercial  market.  In  other 
words,  these  figures  apply  to  mills  that  in  large  part  supp'y  the  demand  for  flour  in  interstate  commerce  and 
for  export.  The  years  covered — 1913,  1914,  1915,  1916 — should  probably  be  accepted  as  fairly  representa- 
tive in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  war  demand  in  1915  and  1916  would  lead  one  to  expect  them  to  show  an 
abnormally  high  profit.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  these  same  mills  made  an  average  of  52  cents 
on  each  barrel  of  flour  sold,  and  nearly  38  per  cent  on  their  inveclmeut — profits  that  are  Indefensible,  con- 
sidering that  an  average  of  the  profit  of  one  mill  for  six  months  of  the  year  shows  as  high  as  S2  per  barrel. 
The  Commission  has  tabuhited  returns  covering  the  sale  of  something  over  4,000,000  barrels  of  flour  made 
and  sold  under  the  Food  Administration's  regulations  from  September,  1917,  to  March,  1918,  inclusive. 

"In  the  face  of  the  regulation  of  25  cents  per  barrel  maximum,  the  average  profit  per  barrel  on  this 
flour  was  about  45  cents,  or  over  three  times  the  notmal  profit  per  barrel  referred  to  above.  The  rettjrn  on 
Investment  was  appai'ently  bettt'een  25  and  30  per  cent.  However,  with  prices  maintained  at  the  same  level, 
cost  would  probably  have  increased  and  profit  would  have  been  somewhat  reduced  in  Aorll,  May,  and  June, 
1918,  because  of  the  sma  ler  output  in  those  months.  The  average  net  profits  of  jobbers  report'ng  to  the 
Commission  was  about  15  cents  per  barrel  for  1913  and  1914,  but  increased  to  nearly  50  cents  in  the  first  hall 
of  1917.     These  proflts  include  all  the  pay  received  by  the  proprietors  of  the  business  for  their  services." 

About  three-quarters  of  the  total  eanned  milk  (evaporated  and  condensed)  is  produced  by  ten  com- 
panies.   Nearly  one-half  of  the  total  pack  Is  produced  by  three  companies,  according  to  the  Commission 

SALMON    CANNERS, 

"Approximately  90  per  cent,  of  the  salmon  packed  in  1917  was  produced  at  a  cost  under  $7.25  per  case 
To  this  should  be  added  selling  expense.  This  item,  as  reported  by  24  companies  packing  practically  50  per 
cent,  of  the  year's  production,  was  28  cents  per  case.  However,  the  28  cents  does  not  Include  brokerage  and 
cash  discounts  in  all  cases,  and  It  Is  estimated  that  50  cents  per  case  would  be  a  fairer  allowance.  This  would 
bring  the  representative  high  cost  up  to  37.75.  The  weighted  average  of  the  1917  opening  prices  for  different 
grades  of  salmon  was  S8.29  per  full  case,  but  more  salmon  was  sold  above  than  below  this  price  during  the 
year.  This  indicates  a  margin  for  a  high-cost  canner  of  54  cents  per  case  and  larger  margin  on  the  bulk  of 
the  production.  The  average  Investment  per  case  In  1917  was  S4.32.  It  follows  that  the  marghuil  percentage 
earned  upon  reasonable  Investment  by  the  high-cost  canners  was  approximately  12  J^  per  cent." 
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(The  figures  represent  cases). 

On 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Jan.     1.. 

176,455 

260,000 

169,000 

Feb.     1.. 

27,019 

29,000 

30,000 

Mch.    1.. 

10,357 

negligible 

negligible 

3,500 

April    1.. 

41.982 

47,586 

7,000 

7.700 

May     1 . . 

576,593 

583,162 

432,000 

332,000 

June    1 . . 

1,050,789 

876,798 

885,000 

-  781,000 

July     1.. 

1,207,900 

961,921 

1.093,000 

916,000 

Aug.    1.. 

1,216,667 

980,924 

1,100,000, 

950,000 

Sept.    1.. 

1,200,388 

978.232 

1,044,000 

894,000 

Oct.     1.. 

1,113,052 

910,117 

972,000 

752,000 

Nov.    1 . . 

719,310 
467.336 

827,000 
580,500 

602,000 

Dec.     1.. 

396,000 

A  case  contains  30  dozen. 


COLD  STORAGE  OF  BUTTER  AT  N.  Y.  CITY. 
(The  figures  show  the  number  of  tubs  in  the  coolers). 


1919 

1918 

1917 

1910 

Jan 

192,256 

178,080 

171,300 

Feb 

208,458 

95,580 

125,800 

March . . . 

179,867 

126,440 

77.140 



April 

137,173 

93,740 

35.800 

. 

May 

134,828 

64,210 

24.300 

6,470 

.Tune 

203,224 

82,050 

44.430 

29,780 

July 

391,392 

232,945 

166.960 

203,900 

Aug 

470,633 

376,955 

283.300 

339,700 

Sept 

492,648 

378,507 

319,501) 

363,300 

Oct 

520.452 

289.646 

332.860 

347,000 

Nov 

288.808 
221,308 

323,700 
272,000 

316.200 

Dec 

242,.-)00 

A  tub  averages  60  lbs.  of  butter. 


THE    PHYSlOtOCY    OF   SLEEP. 

(By  R.  Legendre    of  Paris  ) 

If  the  need  of  sleep  is  due  to  an  accumulation  of  toxic  waste  products  in  tte  organism,  one  ought  to 
be  able,  by  injecting  these  suftstances  into  a  normal  animal,  to  communjcate  the  necessity  for  sleep.  Our 
first  experim'^nts  In  that  direction  were  unsuccessful.  By  injecting  into  a  vein  of  a  normal  dog  some  blood 
or  serum  taken  from  a  dog  exhausted  by  loss  of  sleep,  we  had  no  very  definite  results,  although  in  some  cases 
we  brought  on  some  modifications  of  the  cells  of  the  frontal  lobe,  and  by  injecting  these  same  substances 
directly  Into  the  brain  we  were  no  more  successful.  Could  it,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  wakefulness 
Is  not  accompanied  by  the  accumulation  of  toxic  substances,  and  is  caused  only  by  the  Impoverishment  of 
the  nerve  cells?  This  conclusion  was  possible,  but  it  might  equally  be  the  case  that  the  blood  ot  the  normal 
animal  destroyed  the'substances  injected  in  small  doses,  or  that  their  quantity  was  too  small.  To  remove 
this  last  doubt  we  made  our  Injections  by  another  method.  There  exists,  In  the  interior  and  around  the 
nerve  centers,  a  Uauld  called  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  completely  envelops  them.  Tou  can  get  this 
fluid  either  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spine,  and  is  there  reached  by  lumbar  puncture,  and  in  spinal  anesthesia, 
or  between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  first  vertebra,  at  the  leve*  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

The  serum,  or,  better  yet,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  of  an  animal  exhausted  by  loss  of  Bleep,  If  injected 
under  these  conditions  Into  a  normal  animal,  produces  In  the  latter  in  about  half  an  hour  au  imperative 
need  of  sleep.  The  animal  so  Injected  is  benumbed  Uttle  by  little.  Its  eyelids  clink.  Its  limbs  relax,  Its  eyea 
close.  It  loses  all  attention,  and  It  responds  but  feebly  to  strong  stimulation.  Its  brain  presents  the  charac- 
teristic lesions  of  Insomnia.  The  injections,  under  the  same  conditions,  of  liquids  from  a  normal  animal 
have  no  effect  at  all.  You,  therefore,  may  conclude  from  these  experiments  that  it  is  possible  to  transmit 
the  absolute  need  ot  sleep  from  an  exhausted  animal  to  a  normal  one.  and  also  that  the  liquids  Of  exhausted 
animals  have  a  property  or  contain  a  substance  capable  of  producing  sleen. 
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NEW    YORK    STATE    CROPS. 


Year. 


1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1893.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903  . 
1904.. 
1905. . 
1906.. 
1907.. 

1908  . 

1909  . 
1910 
1911.. 
1912  . 
1913.. 

1914  . 

1915  . 

1916  . 
1917.. 
1918.. 


Corn. 


Acrea. 


510,000 
520,000 
575,000 
590,000 
605,000 
659,000 
069,000 
619,000 
610,000 
588.000 
565,000 
560,000 
545,000 
526,000 
519,680 
512,000 
525,000 
53«.000 
512,000 
527,000 
550.090 
605,000 
700,000 
820,000 
820,000 


Bushels.      Dollars. 


14,382 
18,612 
19,550 
18.290 
19,965 
20,429 
21,120 
20,130 
15,250 
14,500 
15,424 
17,640 
19,020 
14,175 
19,788 
18  432 
20,108 
20,405 
19,763, 
15,020: 
22,550, 
24,200: 
21,000, 
25,420, 
29,520, 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
000 
,000 
,000 


8 
8 
7 
7 
8 
9 
9 
14 
10 
8 
9 
10 
11 
10, 
15 
13 
12, 
15, 
13 
12, 
18, 
18, 
000123, 
000  60, 
000157, 


773,000 
,330,000 
,429,000 
,316,000 
585,000 
193,000 
926,000 
494,000 
218,000 
,700,000 
,871,000 
,760,000 
,222,000 
,064,000 
,830,000 
,640,000 
,668,000 
,712,000 
,834,000 
,166,000 
,716,000 
,876,000 
100,000 
,332,000 
,660,000 


Wheat. 


510,000 
510,000 
520,000 
500,000 
540,000 
558,000 
620,000 
630,000 
500,000 
545,000 
460,000 
4.50,000 
400,000 
320,000 
330,000 
289,000 
355,000 
345,000 
335,000 
340,000 
360,000 
475,000 
400,009 
420,000 
430,000 


7.648,000 
9,231,000 
8,320,000 
10,700,000 
11,448,000 
10,323,000 
9,204,000 
8,253,000 
8,400,000 
9,701,000 
5,198,000 
9,450,000 
8.000,000 
5,536,000 
5,775,000 
6,069,000 
8,414,000 
6,728.000 
6,360,000 
6,800,000 
8,100,000 
11,875,000 
8,400,000 
8,820,000 
7,840,000 


4,680,000 
6,277,000 
7,322,000 
9,630,000 
8,243.000 
8.258.000 
7.087,000 
6.707.000 
6.636,090 
7,868,000 
5.666,000 
8,127,000 
6.560,000 
6.481.000 
5.717.000 
6.737.000 
8.077.000 
6,392,000 
6,308,000 
6,324,000 
8,748,000 
11,994,000 
14,112,000 
18,522,000 
16,858,000 


Oats. 


Acres.      Bushels.      Dollars.       Acres.      Bushels.      Dollars, 


1 1,265,000 
11,370,000 
1,416,000 
1,385,000 
1,300,000 
1,330,000 
1.410,000 
1,300,000 
1,360,000 
1,360,000 
1,240,000 
1,240,000 
1,240,000 
1,200,000 
1,240,000 
1,303,000 
1,320,000 
1,310,000 
1,192,000 
1,275,000 
1,275,000 
1,340,000 
1,206,000 
1,200,000 
1,280,000 


27.956,000 
43.429.000 
46,695,000 
42,935,000 
35,750,000 
41,230,000 
39,339,000 
28,080,000 
.54.400.000 
46.240,000 
42,284,000 
42,408,000 
40,052,000 
36,840,000 
37,324,000 
36,745,000 
45,540,000 
38,645,000 
36,714.000 
42.712,000 
40,162,000 
54,270,000 
31,356,000 
42,000,000 
51,660,000 


10,903,000 
12,160,000 
12,141,000 
11,592,000 
11,082,000 
13.606,000 
12,588,00.0 
13,478,000 
19,584,000 
18,958,000 
16,068,000 
16,691,000 
16,021,000 
20,000,999 
20,901,000 
18,005,000 
19,127,000 
19,709,000 
15,420,000 
20,075,000 
20,483.000 
24.422,000 
19,441,000 
31,500,000 
43,394,000 


Year. 

Bareey. 

Rye. 

Buckwheat. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Dollars. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Dollars. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Dollais. 

1897 

150,000 

3,750.000 

1,576,000 

200,000 

3,700,000 

1,776,000 

300,000 

5.640,000 

2,087,000 

1893 

120.000 

3.024.000 

1,452,000 

190,000 

3,325,000 

1,662,000 

300,000 

6,600,000 

2,640,000 

1899  .  .  . 

112.000 

2,688,000 

1,344,000 

177,000 

2,832,000 

1,586,000 

285,000 

4.788,000 

2,155,000 

1900 

115,000 

2,530,000 

1,290,000 

165,000 

2,492,000 

1,396,000 

290,000 

3,770,000 

2,224,000 

1901 

1 15.600 

1,610,000 

902,000 

160,000 

2,384,000 

1,478,000 

285,000 

3,990,000 

2,274,000 

1902 

110.000 

3,135,000 

1.724,000 

1 55,000 

2,712,000 

1,573,000 

330,000 

6,204,000 

3,536,000 

1903 

105,000 

2.793,000 

1.536,000 

146,000 

2,204,000 

1,344,000 

330,000 

5,841,000 

3,446,000 

1904 

95,000 

2,546,000 

1,451,000 

140,000 

2,072,000 

1,513,000 

340,000 

6,222,000 

3,671,000 

1905 

90,000 

2,313,000 

1,249,000 

135,000 

2,160,000 

1,447,000 

330,000 

6.204,000 

3,784,000 

1906 

93,000 

2,367,000 

1,302,000 

130,000 

2,288,000 

1,487,000 

315,000 

5,985,000 

3,531,000 

1907 

90,000 

2,250,000 

1,800,000 

126,000 

2,063,000 

1,670,000 

305,000 

5,796,000 

3,535.000 

1908 

80,000 

2,080,000 

1,456,000 

125,000 

2,062,000 

1 ,670,000 

300,000 

5,250,000 

3,675,000 

1909 

80,000 

1,984,000 

1,369,000 

131,000 

2,227,000 

1,782,000 

295,000 

6,313,000 

4,798,000 

1910 

81.000 

2,292,000 

1,604,000 

140,000 

1,896,000 

1,896,000 

286,000 

6,864,000 

4,736,000 

1911 

80,000 

2,000,000 

1,940,000 

135,000 

2,006,000 

2,006,000 

280,000 

5,464,000 

4,354,000 

1912 

82,000 

2,132,000 

1,460,000 

128,000 

1,605.000 

1,605,000 

277,000 

6,593,000 

4,220,000 

1913 

77,000 

2,056,000 

1,419,000 

133,000 

1,716,000 

1,716,000 

280,000 

4,004,000 

3-,243,000 

1914 

75,000 

2,100,000 

1,491,000 

129,000 

2.032,000 

2,032,000 

274,000 

6,302,000 

4,790,000 

1915 

85,000 

2,720,000 

2,040,000 

150,000 

2,609,000 

2,009,000 

260,000 

4,940,000 

3,952,000 

1916 

90,000 

2,097,000 

2,118,000 

125,000 

2,880,000 

2,380,000 

275,000 

3,300,000 

4,026,000 

1917 

119,000 

3,080,000 

4,000,000 

125,000 

4,370,000 

4,370,000 

315,000 

5,670,000 

9,072,000 

1918 

125,000 

3,938,000 

4,962,000 

112,000 

3,179,000 

3,179,000 

315,000 

4,726,000 

8,269,000 

Yeab. 

POTATOES 

Hay. 

Acres 

Bushels. 

Dollars 

Acres 

Tons 

Dollars. 

1894 

430,000 
480,000 
440,000 
410,000 
390,000 
396,000 
395,000 
395,000 
410,000 
400,000 
440,000 
435,000 
410,000 
406,000 
394,000 
394,000 
395,000 
375,000 
360,000 
360,000 
367,000 
366,000 
320,000 
400,000 
380,000 

33,110,000 
58,560,000 
39,160,000 
26,420,000 
28,470,000 
34,848.000 
31,995.000 
30.810.000 
27,060.000 
35,600,000 
40,920,000 
30,450,000 
43,050,000 
39,690,000 
32,308,000 
47,280.000 
40,290,000 
27,750,000 
38,160,000 
26,640,000 
53,215,000 
22,010.000 
22,400,000 
38,000,000 
34,960.000 

15,893,000 
13,469,000 
12,140,000 
17,031,000 
11,057,000 
13,939,000 
14,398,000 
21,875,000 
15,965,000 
19,936.000 
22.097.000 
21,315,000 
21,094,000 
22,623,000 
24,231,000 
23,640,000 
19,339,000 
24,975,000 
22,133,000 
21,312,000 
23,415,000 
18,048,000 
35,392,000 
49,400,000 
42,651,000 

5,600,000 
5,050,000 
4,700,000 
4.880.000 
5,100,000 
4,939,000 
4,806,000 
5,060,000 
5,000,000 
4,800,000 
4,750,000 
4,750,000 
4,750,000 
4,750.000 
4,750,000 
4.721,000 
4,780,000 
4,720,000 
4,720,000 
4,700,000 
4,653,000 
4,225,000 
4,350,000 
4,332,000 
4,300,000 

6,552,000 
3,686,000 
3,807,000 
6,588,000 
7,140,000 
6,137,000 
3,888,000 
6,565,000 
6,700,000 
6,048,000 
6.460.000 
6.176,000 
6,080,000 
5,938,000 
5,700,000 
4,957,000 
6,310,000 
4,814,000 
5,900,000 
5,358,000 
5,684,000 
5,492,000 
7,047,000 
6,325,000 
5,375,000 

63,292,000 

1895 

50,498,000 

1896 

45,836,000 

1897 

54,351,000 

1898 

41,05"), 000 

1899 

53,682,000 

1900 

54,626,000 

1901 

69,468,000 

1902 

70,551,000 

1903 

66,286,000 

1904 i 

67,442  000 

1905 

64,096,000 

1906 

73,668.000 

1907 

92,039,000 

1908 

69,825  000 

1909 

70,389,000 

1910 

86,447,000 

1911 

86,171,000 

1912 

87,910,000 

1913 

81,977,000 

1914 

•    81,526,000 

1915 

86,224,000 

1916 

83,869,000 

1917 

95,508  000 

1918 

109,660,000 

New  York  State  crops  (1919).  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  October  1,  estimated — Corn, 
35.874,000  bushels;  oats,  27,310,000  bushels;  potatoes,  34,369,000  bushels;  spring  wheat,  698,000  bushels; 
winter  wh^at,  10,428,000  bushels;  barley,  2,398,000  bushels;  buckwheat,  6,518,000  bushels;  tobacco,  3,587,000 
pounds;  apples,  21,396,000  bushels;  pears,  1,E62,000  bushels:  beans.  1,480,000  bushels;  hay.  tame,  6,360,000 
tons;  peaches.  1,891,000  bushels. 
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THE    DAIRY    INDUSTRY    IN    NEW    YORK    STATE. 

(By  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  Division  of  Agriculture,  Albany.) 
A  CENSUS  giving  the  amount  of  mills  consumed  in  liquid  form  In  New  Yoric  State  during  1918  wa» 
taken  by  age;nt3  of  the  Division  of  Agriculture  of  tlie  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets.  This  censui 
included  everv  city,  village,  and  hamiet  of  more  than  200  inhabitants  As  far  as  possible  actual  cecorda 
of  average  daily  distribution  were  taken.  Through  ttie  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  oi  ttie  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  reoorts  on  milk  products  for  1918  were  made  available  for  use  In 
this  bulletin.  These  reports  were  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Federal  Government  Dy  ttie  manu- 
facturers of  dairy  products,  on  blanks  furuislied  by  the  Government  and  sworn  to  as  correct  The  census 
Indicates  approximately  1,023,034  milk  producing  cows  in  tho  State,  value  estimated  at  $102,303,400 
New  York  State  ran!;s  first  in  the  value  of  its  dairy  products.  In  1918  there  were  2,341,401.288  poundti 
of  milk  consumed  in  the  State  of  New  York  In  liquid  form,  and  there  were  2,095,531,125  pounds  oi  mllK 
used  to  be  made  into  manufactured  products.  The  total  value  of  milk  consumed  in  liquid  form  and  mllK 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes  was  $124,725,847  89.  I'he  average  production  for  the  yeai  per  cow 
was  4,337  pounds;  the  average  Income  per  cow,  S121.91.  In  this  average  no  allowance  was  made  tor  milk-fed 
calves.  The  census  shows  over  1,742  places  or  establishments  where  milk  Is  manufactured  or  received  for 
shipment  in  the  State,  and  divided  as  follows:  630  cheese  factories,  136  butter  and  cheese  factories  8 
cream  and  powdered  milk  plants,  213  creameries,  59  condenseries,  6  milk  platforms,  633  rmlU  stations  28 
skimming  stations,  and  19  combination  milk  stations  and  condensery  plants  The  value  ni  tiis  dairy 
farms  is  5129,540,000. 

MANUFACTURED    DAIRY    PRODUCTS    FROM    MILK    PRODUCED    IN    NEW    \'ORK~STATK. 

1917.  '  191S 


ARTICLE. 


Whey  butter  (made  from  whey  cream) 

Creamery  butter 

"Whole  milk"  or  full  cream  American  cheese 

"Part  skim"  American  cheese 

"Full  skim"  American  ciieese ... 

Swiss  cheese.  Including  block. . .    .  

Brick  and  Munster  cheese 

Limburger  cheese 

Cottage,  pot,  and  bakers'  cheese 

Cream  and  Neufchatel  cheese ; 

All  Italian  varieties  of  cheese 

All  other  varieties  of  cheese 

Dried  casein  (skim  milk  product) 

Dried  casein  (buttermilk  product) 

Sweetened  condensed  unsldmmed  miik,  case  goods.  .  .  . 
Unsweetened  evaporated  unskimmed  milk,  case  goods. 

Sweetened  condensed  skimmed  milk,  case  goods 

Unsweetened  evaporated  skimmed  milk,  case  goods.  . . 
Sweetened  condensed  unskimmed  milk,  bulk  goods...-. 
Unsweetened  evaporated  unskimmed  miilt,  bulk  goods. . 

Sweetened  condensed  skimmed  miik,  bulk  goods 

Unsweetened  evaporated  skimmed  milk,  bulk  goods. . . 
Evaporated,  part  or  full  skimmed  miik,  modified  with 

foreign  fat,  case  goods 

Evaporated,  part  or  full  skimmed  miik.  modified  witii 

foreign  fat,  bulk  goods 

Sterilized  milk  (canned  .same  as  condensed)    .  . 

Dried  or  powdered  buttermilk 

Powdered  whole  milk 

Po*dered  cream 

Powdered  skimmed  milk .... 

Malted  milk 

Milk  sugar  (crude) 

Ice  cream  of  all  kinds 


Total  value  (1918) . 


No. 
Fac- 
tories 


99 

187 

410 

60 

12 

17 

34 

96 

83 

11 

16 

31 

24 

I 

42 
9 

A 

2 
25 
23 

9 

7 


1 
3 
1 
8 
4 

15 
3 

13 

118 


No. 

Pounds.       Fac- 
tories 


424, 

13,778 

39,191 

4,244 

709 
1,025 
1,475, 
4,938 
8,472, 
3.454, 

346 
3  341, 
1,306, 

134,903, 

38  757, 

492 

1.298. 

18,920. 

42.922, 

1,959 

1,962 


485 
222 
,319 
472 
,240 
,231 
,631 
647 
,881 
,844 
863 
,258 
068 
590 
,255 
688 
612 
799 
029 
899 
571 
499 


2,030,303 

524,700 

2,272,123 

7,325 

1,287,821 

619,959 

11,062,912 

298  273 

1,586,793 

Gallons 

9.109,945 


Poiinda. 


Dollars. 


110 
195 
441 
62 
12 
19 
37 
99 
88 
11 
15 
30 
22 

3r 

8 
4 
2 
22 
22 
8 
7 


1 
3 
1 
8 
4 

15 
3 

13 

115 


460,4691 

13,603,036 

35,922,917 

3,151  171 

521,231 

1,165,980 

1,460.893: 

4,621,154 

10,996,744 

2,957,830 

685,061 

3,564,853 

1,619,116 

215,827,271 1 

37,460,914! 

1,619.025 

1.326,654 
10,341,706 
49.»92,892i 

2.701,510; 

2,139,27C-| 

2,522,09C-i 

601, 3001 

1,828,516 

217! 

2,398,849! 

524,873 

11,531,487 

395.078 

1,670,814 

11,113.701 


218.723 

7,005,563 

9.160..344 

061,746 

31,274 

466,392 

440.067 

1,109,077 

769  772 

887  349 

205,508 

1,069,456 

259,058 

34,532,363 

2,435.349 

105,236 

53,066 

1,654.673 

3,236.538 

175,600 

85,571 

1 63.286 

32.779 
34.855 

7,676.3i7 
650,091 

2,306,297 
118.523 
838,407 

,03,336,441 


109.745.736 


SHEEP 

IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

Place. 

Number. 

PLACE 

Number. 

Place. 

Number. 

PLACE 

Number. 

Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus .  . . 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua   . . 
Chemung 

8789 
13,332 
4,189 
4,241 
10,063 
5,212 
2,896 
3,028 
8,453 
9,473 
1855 
4.111 
6,914 
4,535 
14  499 

Fr.anklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Grfenc 

Hamilton 

Herkimer  . .   . . 
Jefferson    ...    . 
Lewis 

3  651 
873 

32,630 
5,406 
1,607 
1,138 
2.851 
1.845 

45,175 
2.795 

13  046 
1,350 
1,148 

10,698 
4.567 

Onondaga. 
Ontario 

Orange 

Orieana   . . 
Oswego    . .    . . 
Otsego 
Putnam   . 
Rensselaer .... 
Rockland. 
St  Lawrence 
Saratoga .  . 
Schenectady 
Schoharie 
Schuyler      .    . 
Seneca    

9,562 

35.219 

1,426 

34,338 

2,237 

6,220 

610 

11.836 

202 

9.676 

6,082 

1,833 

6  063 
14.395 

7  007 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga'. 

Tompkins    .    .  . 

Ulster      

Warren 

Washington  . . . 

Wayne 

Westchester 

Wyoming 

Yates 

27  07S 
1594 
2  912 
5.484 

10  044 
2  240 
7  242 

21  613 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Livingston 

Madison    ...    . 

Monroe 

Montgomery... 

N.issau       

Niagara 

Oneida 

11322 

973 

29,643 

20,202 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Total 

514,816 

Essex 

NEW    YORK    STATE'S    MINERAL    WATER    PRODUCTION. 

Year. 

No  of 
Springe 

Gallons. 

Dollars 

Year 

No.  Of 
Springe 

Gallons 

Dollais. 

1913 

1914 

64 
69 
75 

9,801.255 
8,201  202 
8  411,616 

871.601 
672.913 
711,697 

1916 

1917 : 

68 
65 

7  746,490 
7,819,314 

697.650 
562,874 

1915 

American  Tobacco  Statistics. 
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AMERICAN    TOBACCO    STATISTICS. 


TOBACCO     PROD.,     EXPTS.. 

1MPT3. 

TOBACCO  CE 

lOP  by  STATES. 

Yeak 

Exports  of 

Imoorts  of 

(Galen- 

Production 

Domestic  Un- 
manufact'd 

Unmanufac- 
tured. 

State. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

dar). 

Pounds. 

Poztnds. 

Pnwnrfs 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1900 

814.345.000 

316,787.782 

26.851,253 

Coun.. . . 

36,186,000 

29,540,000 

37,600,000 

1901 

818,953,000 

301,007,365 

29,428,837 

Ill 

525,000 

560.000 

600,000 

1902 

821,824,000 

368,184,084 

34,016,956 

Ind 

13,764,000 

14.060.000 

15,159,000 

1903 

815,972,000 

311,971,831 

31,162,636 

Ky 

435,600,000 

426.600.000 

427,500,000 

1904.... 

660,461,000 

334,302,091 

33,288,378 

Md 

19,635,000 

22,594,000 

23.738,000 

1905 

633,034,000 

312,227,202 

41,125,970 

Mass  . . . 

14,774,000 

11,833,000 

14,700,000 

1906 

682,429.000 

340,742,864 

40,898,807 

Mo 

3,040,090 

2,820,000 

2,800,000 

1907 

698.126.000 

330,812,658 

35,005,131 

NY... 

4,5J;i,000 

3,125,000 

3,800,000 

1908 

718,061.000 

287,900,946 

43,123,195 

N   C 

176,000,000 

204,750,000 

282,000,000 

1909.... 

1.055,765,000 

357,196,074 

46,S53,3S:; 

Ohio  . .  . 

95,000,000 

99,072,000 

113,288,000 

1910 

1,103,415,000 

355,327,072 

48,203,253 

Perm.. . . 

49,096,000 

58,100,000 

64,752,000 

1911 

905  109,000 

379,845,320 

54,740,3801 

S.  C.   ... 

20,280,000 

51,120,000 

62,208,000 

1912  .  .  . 

962.855  000 

418  796,906 

67,977,1181 

Tcan  ... 

81.760,000 

81,810,000 

62,210,000 

1913 

953  734,000 

449,749,982 

61,174.751 

Va 

129,200,000 

129,500,000 

146,300,000 

1914  ... 

1,034.679.000 

348,346,091 

45,764,72.S 

W.  Va... 

12,690,000 

9,040,000 

11,600,000 

1915  ... 

1.062,237,000 

441,569,581 

48.013,335 

Wis 

65,753,000 

45.885,000 

65.170,000 

1916.... 
1917   ... 

1,153,278,000 
1,249,270,000 

436.466,512 
406,431,021 

42,943,027 
42,194,411 

All  otUer 

5,424,000 

6,042,000 

6,764,000 

1918.... 

1.340,019,000 

288,781,511 

74,8,52,219 

Total . . 

1,153,278,000 

1,249,276,000 

1,340.019,000 

CIGAJ 

:S,  CIGAR.ET 

TES,  SMOKING  TOBACCO,  AND  SNUFF  MADE  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

Yeai-. 

Plug 

Twist. 

Fine-cut 

Smelling. 

Snuff. 

Cigars 

CigaretteB 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Number. 

Nmnber. 

1910 

174,352,025 

14,580.022 

12,857,930 

214,056,402 

31.445,178 

7,928,234,051 

8,663,709,484 

1911... 

160,895,589 

13,845,761 

11,027,986 

209,367,475 

28.943.754 

8,262.337,873 

10,486  879,819 

1912. . 

160,248,195 

15,531,133 

11,006,561 

217,330,409 

31,363,651 

8,099,448,730 

13,183,693,899 

1913... 

164.338,510 

14,893,789 

10,934,526 

220,809,688 

32,898,056 

8,530,916,995 

15.570,798,437 

1914 

156,502,776 

15,987,339 

10,961,100 

228,888,866 

30,695,640 

8,248,891,047 

16,869,520,463 

1915      . . 

150,658,608 

14,829  376 

10,045,001 

234,927,827 

31,898,407 

7,564,323,265 

17,980,164,482 

1916 

165,630,918 

15,998,082 

10,846,358 

239,720,776 

33,969,694 

7,932,610,191 

25,312,486,611 

1917 

179,413,107 

15,174,350 

11,286,561 

243,586,164 

34,873  626 

8,527,119,269 

35,355,860,177 

1918 

Separate 

figures  not  a 

ivailable. 

7,835,583,747 

37,914,241,654 

WITHDRAWALS    FROM    BOND   OF   LIQUORS   AND   TOBACCO   PRODUCTS. 


ri3CAL  Year, 

Distilled 
Spirits. 

Fermented 
Liquors. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes, 

Tobacco, 

Chewing  and 

Smoking. 

Snufl. 

1913     

Taxable 
Gallons. 
143,220,056 
139,138,501 
124,155.178 
136,226,528 
164,665.245 
92,593,396 

Barrel"!. 

65.245,544 

66,105,445 

59,746,701 

58,564,508 

60,729,509 

50,184,594 

Number. 
8,732,815,703 
8  707,625,230 
8,0.30,355,603 
8,337,720,530 
9.216,901,113 
8.731,919,141 

Number. 
14,294,895,471 
16,427,086,016 
16,756,179,973 
21,087,757,078 
30,529,193,538 
36,959,334,804 

Pounds. 

404,362,620 

412,505,213 

402,474,245 

417,235,928 

445,763,206 

417,647,509 

Pounds 
33,209,468 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

32,766,741 
29,839,074 
33,1''0,680 
35,377,751 
35,036,661 

ToUls 

799,098,905 

360,576,301 

51,7.57,367,320 

136,054,446,880 

2,499,988,721 

199,400,275 

WORLDS    PRODUCTION    OF   TOBACCO   (PRE-WAR  AVERAGES). 


COUNTRY. 

Pounds 

COUNTRY 

Pounds 

Country. 

Pounds 

Total 

4,198,607,000 

EOEOPB. 

ASIA — Continued. 

NoRTff  America 
Canada 

Austria-Hungary .  . 
Belgium...    . 

170,000,000 
20,000,000 

Korea 

35,000,000 

12,500,000 

Persia,       Beluchistan, 

IT.  S    (continental ) 

1  000,000,000 

Bulgaria 

30,000,000 

Afghanistan,  etc . . . 

20,000,000 

Porto  Rico 

10,000,000 

DenmarU .... 

250,000 

Philippines 

100,000.000 

Cuba 

75,000,000 

France..        .    . 

50,000,000 

Russia  (Asiatic) 

35,000,000 

Hay  ti 

12,000 

Germany .     . 

(K)  ,000  000 

Siam 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 
28,000,000 

Greece.. 
Italy 

22,000,000 
20,000,00u 

Turkey  (Asiatic) 

75,000,000 

Santo  Domingo 

Mexico 

35,000,000 

Netherlands    . 

2,000.000 

Africa. 

Guatemala 

1,600,000 

Norway.  . 

90,000 

British  Honduras 

30,000 

Roumania 

20,000,000 

Abyssinia 

1,000,000 

Salvador 

750,000 

Russia  (European) 

230,000,000 

Algeria 

23.000,000 

Honduras.  .  .  . 

1,700,000 

Serbia 

7,500,000 

Azores  Islands .      ... 

1,000,000 

Nicaragua 

1,250,000 

Sweden ... 

1,600,000 

Canary  Islands . . . 

100,000 

Costa  Rica. .  . . 

900,000 

Switzerland . 

1,500,000 

Mauiitiua   . 

25,000 

Turkey  (European). 

15,000,000 

Nyasaland ... 

4,500,000 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

United  Kingdom . 

200,000 

Rhodesia  . .      .    . 

3,000,000 

Argentina 

35,000,000 

Tripoli  ........    .    .1. 

600,000 

Bolivia 

3,000,000 

Asia. 

Tunis 

300,000 

Brazil 

100,000,000 

British  India 

1.000,000,000 

Union  of  South  Alrica 

15,000,000 

Columbia 

20,000,000 

British  Nortti  Borneo 

4,000,000 

Zanzibar .... 

500,000 

Chile 

8,500,000 

Ceylou . 

25,000,000 

Other  Africa 

5,000,000 

Ecuador 

1,750,000 

China 

500,000,000 

Paraguay 

18,000,000 

Dutch  East  India.  . 

200,000,000 

Oceania. 

Peru 

2,000  000 

Formosa 

1,500,000 

Australia 

2,000,000 

Uruguay 

3,000,000 

Japan 

120,000,000 

Fiji  and  Soc.  Isl  ,  etc 

100,000 

Venezuela 

8.000,000 

Indo-Ciiina 

5.000,000 

Hawaii 

50,000 
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COTTON    PRODUCTION,   CONSUMPTION,    EXPORTS,    IMPORTS    SINCE 

(In  GOO-pound  bales  or  their  equivalents.) 


1863. 


Year 
Ended- 


June  30, 

1863... 

1864... 

1865... 

1806... 
Aug.  31, 

1867.. 

1868... 

1869.. 

1870... 

1871... 

1872... 

1873... 

1874.. 

1875 . .  . 

1876 . .  . 

1877 . .  . 

1878 . . 

1879 . .  . 

1880... 

1881 . . . 

1882 ..  . 

1883 . . 

1884 . . 

1885... 

1886... 

1887 . . 

1888 . .  . 

1889 . .  . 

1890 . .  . 


Produc- 
tion. 


Bales. 

1.596.653 
449,069 
299,372 

2,09^,658 

1,948,077 
2,345,610 
2,196,141 
2,409,597 
4,024,527 
2,756,.564 
3,050,932 
3,873,750 
3.528.276 
4,302,818 
4,118,390 
4,494,224 
4,745,078 
5,466,387 
6,356,998 
5,136,447 
6,833,442 
5,521,963 
5,477,448 
6.369,341 
6.314,561 
6,884,667 
6,923,775 
7,472,511 


Con-  (Exports 
sump-     ol  Do- 
tion.      mestic. 


Bales 

287,397 
219,540 
344,288 
614,540 

715,258 
844,044 
860,481 
796,616 
1,026,583 
1,146,730 
1,115,691 
1,213,052 
1,098,163 
1,255.712 
1,314,489 
1,458,667 
1,457,266 
1,500,688 
1,865,922 
1,849,457 
2,038,400 
1,813,865 
1,687,108 
2,094,682 
2,049,687 
2,205,302 
2,309,250 
2,518,409 


Bales. 

22,770 

23,998 

17,789 

1,301,146 

1,401,697 
1,502,756 
1,300,449 
1,987,708 
2,922,757 
1.824,937 
2,470,590 
2,682,631 
2,504,118 
3,037,650 
2,839,418 
3,197,439 
3,290,167 
3,742,752 
4,453,495 
3,376,521 
4,591,331 
3,733,369 
3,783,319 
4,200,651 
4,301,542 
4,519,254 
4,730,192 
4,928,921 


Net 
Im- 
ports 


Dales 

67,095 
52,405 
68,798 
10,322 

1,035 

345 

1,870 

3,026 

1,802 

6,374 

10,016 

3,541 

3,784 

4,498 

4,832 

5,046 

5,049 

7,578 

5,447 

3,261 

4,716 

11,247 

7,144 

8,270 

7,552 

11,983 

15,2841 

18,334 1 


Exports . 


Dollars. 

6,652,405 

9,895,854 

6,836,400 

281,385,223 

201,470,423 
152,820,733 
162,633,052 
227,027,624 
218,327,109 
180,684,595 
227,243,069 
211,227,172 
190,635,625 
192,659,262 
171,118,718 
180,032,815 
162,301,987 
211,541,256 
247,698,777 
199,817,028 
247,330,352 
197,015,204 
201,962,453 
205,086,742 
206,223,917 
223,016,760 
237,781,462 
250,968,433 


Year 
Ended — 


Aug.  31, 

1891... 

1892 . . . 

1893... 

1894... 

1895 . .  . 

1896 . .  . 

1897  . .  . 

1898 . . 

1899. 

1900. 

1901 . . 

1902 . . 

1903.. 

1904 . . 

1905 . . 

1906 . . 

1907 . .  . 

1908 . . 

1909 . . 

1910. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914..  . 
July  31, 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918 

1919... 


Prod'n, 
Exclus'e 
Linters. 


Bales. 

8,562,089 

8,940,867 

6,058,313 

7,433,056 

10,025,534 

7,146,772 

3,ul5,640 

13,035,040 

11,435,368 

9,345,391 

10,123,027 

9,-509,745 

10,630,945 

9,851,129 

13,438,012 

10,575,017 

13,273,809 

11,107,179 

13,241,799 

10,004,949 

11,608,616 

15.692,701 

13,703,421 

14,156,486 

16,134,930 
11,191,820 
11,449,930 
11,302,375 
12,040.532 


Con- 
sump- 
tion. 


Bales. 
2,604,491 
2,846,753 
2.415,875 
2,300,276 
2,983,665 
2,499,731 
2,841,394 
3,472,398 
3,672,097 
3,687,253 
3,603,516 
4,080,287 
4,187,076 
3,980,567 
4,523,208 
4,877,465 
4,974,199 
4,493,028 
4,759,364 
4,713,126 
5,400,005 
5,867,431 
5,942,r 
6,087,338 

7,326,598 
7,721,354 
7,555,191 

5,767,519 


Exports 
of  Do- 
mestic. 


Bales. 

5,850,219 
5,896,800 
4,485,251 
5,307,295 
6,961,372 
4,761,505 
6,124,020 
7,811,031 
7,626,525 
6,167,623 
6,806,572 
6,870,313 
6,913,506 
6,233,682 
9,057,397 
6,975,494 
8,825,236 
7,779,508 
8,889,724 
6,491,843 
8,025,991 
10,681,332 
9,199,093 
9,256,028 

8,931,253 
6,405,993 
6,963,682 
4,587,000 
5,605,736 


Net 
Im- 
ports 


Bales 

45,580 
64,394 
85,735 
59,405 
99,399 
112,001 
114,712 
105,802 
103,223 
134,778 
116,610 
190,080 
149,113 
100,298 
130,182 
133,464 
202,733 
140,869 
165,451 
151,395 
231,191 
229,268 
225,400 
265,646 

363,595 
420,995 
288,486 
217,381 
201,586 


Exports . 


Dollars. 

290,712,898 
258,461,241 
188.771,445 
210,869,289 
204,900,990 
190,056,460 
230,890.971 
230,953,219 
210,089,576 
242,988,978 
315,105,047 
291,598,356 
317,065,271 
372,049,204 
381,398,939 
401,005,921 
481,277,797 
437,788,202 
117,390,665 
450,447,243 
685,318,869 
565,849,271 
547,357,195 
610,475,301 

376,217,972 
374,186.247 
543,074,690 
665,024,655 
863,161,409 


Cotton  production  In  the  calendar  year  1919  was  estimated  at  10,696,000  hales. 

Consumption,  quantity  of  domestic  exports,  and  net  imports  represent  the  commercial  year;  value  of 
domestic  exDorts  represents  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

Production  covers  nearly  as  possible  the  crop  grown  during  the  preceding  calendar  year  and  picked 
mainly  during  the  cotton  year  specified  in  the  stub. 

Value  of  exports  of  domestic  cotton  goods — (1913),  853,743,977:  (1914),  $51,467,233:  (1915),  $71,- 
973,497;.  (1916),  $112,053,235;   (1917).  S136,299,842;  (1918),  5169.378,223;   (1919),  8232,680,723. 


PRODUCTION  OF  COTTON  SEED  AND  PRODUCTS. 


YEAR.       • 

1899.. 
1900.. 

1901.. 
1902.. 

1903., 
1904. . 

1905. . 

1905.. 
1907,. 

1908.. 
1909., 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912. . 
1913.'. 

1914. , 

1915. . 
1916. . 
1917.. 

1918.. 

Cotton  Seed 
Grown. 


SlioH  tons. 
4,668,000 
4,830,000 
4,630,000 
5,09',>,000 
4,717,000 
6,427,000 
5,060,000 
5,913,000 
4,952,000 
5,904,000 
4,462,000 
5,175,000 
6,997,000 
6,104,000 
6,305,000 
7,186,000 
4,992,000 
5,113,000 
6,040,000 
5,360,000 


Cotton  Seed 
Oil  Produced. 


Gallons. 
93,330,000 
96,610,000 
118,610,000 
122,910,000 
121,880,000 
133,820,000 
125,700,000 
153,760,000 
103,050,000 
146,790,000 
131,000,000 
167,970,000 
201,650,000 
185,750,000 
193,330,000 
229,260,000 
167,110,000 
187,688,000 
174,996,000 
176,033,305 


Value  of  Cotton 
Seed  OU. 


Dollars. 
21,390,000 
26,080,000 
33,210,000 
40,560,000 
39,000,000 
31,340,000 
26,400,000 
43,050,000 
33,399,000 
44,090,000 
55,230,000 
80,430,000 
66,580,000 
69,100,000 
81,020,000 
80,540,000 
87,940,000 
153,419,000 
217,902,000 


Cake  and 
Meal  Prod. 

Hulls. 

Linters. 

SIwH  tons. 

Short  tons. 

Bales. 

884,000 

1,169,000 

114,544, 

845,000 

1,139,000 

111.096 

1,125,000 

1,487,000 

145.103 

1,165,000 

1,541,000 

150,366 

1,156,000 

1,528,000 

194.486 

1,360,000 

1.213,000 

235.586 

1,272,000 

1,135,000 

219,397 

1,786,000 

1,593,000 

307,518 

1,043,000 

927,000 

256,487 

1,492,000 

1,330,000 

330,277 

1,326,000 

1,189,000 

296.640 

1,792,000 

1,375,000 

379.576 

2,151,000 

1,642,000 

533,098 

1,999,000 

1,540,000 

583,091 

2,220,000 

1,400,000 

660.087 

2,648,000 

1,677,000 

820,274 

1,923.000 

1,220,000 

889,577 

2,225,000 

969,000 

1,273,345 

2,067,977 

996,065 

1,080,802 

2,158,888 

1,123,879 

928,913 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Alabama,! Auburn,  Uniontown,  Tuskegee  Institute;  Alaska,  Sitka  (Federal):  Arizona.  Tucson;  Arkansas, 
FayettevlUe;  California.  Berkeley;  Colorado.  Fort  Collins;  CJonnectlcut,  New  Haven,  Storrs;  Delaware, 
Newark;  Florida,  Gainesville;  Georgia,  Experiment;  Guam,  Guam,  Island  of  Guam  (Federal);  Hawaii, 
Honolulu  (Federal),  Sugar  Planters;  Idaho,  Moscow;  Illinois,  Urhana;  Indiana,  La  Fayette;  Iowa,  Ames; 
Kansas,  Manhattan;  Kentucky,  Lexington;  Louisiana,  University  Station,  Baton  Rouge;  Audubon  Park, 
New  Orleans  (Sugar  Station);  Calhoun,  Crowley  (Rice  Station);  Maine,  Orono;  Maryland,  College  Park; 
Massachusetts,  Amherat;  Michigan,  East  Lansing:  Mirmesota,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul;  Mississippi, 
Agricultural  College;  Missouri,  Columbia.  Mountain  Grove  (fruit);  Montana.  Bozeman;  Nebraska,  Lincoln; 
Nevada,  Reno;  New  Hampshire,  Durham;  Ne>v  Jersey,  New  Brunswick;  New  Mexico,  State  College;  New 
York,  Ittiaca  (Cornell).  Geneva;  North  Carolina.  Raleigh  and  West  Raleigh;  North  Dakota,  Agricultural 
College;  Ohio,  Wooster;  Oklahoma.  Stillwater;  Oregon,  Corvallis;  Pennsylvania,  State  College  (Institute 
of  Animal  Nutrition);  Porto  Rico,  Mayaguez  (Federal),  Rio  Piedras  (Insular);  Rhode  Island.  Kingston; 
South  Carolina,  Clemson  College;  South  Dakota.  Brookings;  Tennessee,  KnoxvlUe;  Texas.  College  Station; 
Utah.  Logan;  Vermont.  Burlington;  Virginia.  Blacksburg,  Norfolk  (Truck);  Virgin  Islands,  St.  Croix; 
Washington,  Pullman;  West  Virginia.  Morgan  town;  Wisconsin,  Madison;  Wyoming,  Laramie. 


American  Wool  IStaiisiics. 
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AMERtCAN    WOOL    STATISTICS. 

(Sources:  Production,  1896-1913,  reports  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manulacturera,  Boston; 
other  yesfrs,  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


Year. 
(Fiscal.) 

Production. 

Exports 

of 
Domestic. 

Domestic 
Retained  for 
Consumpt'n 

Imports. 

Kxports 

of 
Foreign. 

I-'oreign 
Retained  for 
Consumpt'n. 

1840 

Pounds. 
35,802,114 
52,516,959 
60,204.913 
123,000,000 
142,000,000 
155,000,000 
160,000,000 
168,000,000 
180,000,000 
162,000,000 
160,000,000 
150,000,000 
158,000,000 
170,000,000 
181,000,000 
102,000,000 
200,000,000 
208,2.50,000 
211,000,000 
';  232,500,000 
!  240,000,000 
'  272,000,000 
290,000,000 
300.000,000 
308,000,000 
302,000,000 
285,000,000 
269,009,000 
265,000,000 
276,000,000 
285,000,000 
294,000,000 
303,153,000 
298,057,384 
309,748,000 
272,474,708 
259,153,251 
266,720,084 
272,191,330 
-288,636,621 
302,502,328 
316,341,032 
287,450,000 
291,783,032 
295,488,438 
298,915,130 
298,294,750 
311,138,321 
328,110  749 
321,362,750 
318,547,900 
304,043,400 
296,175,300 
290,192,000 
285,726.000 
288,490,000 
281,892,000 
256,870,000 
265.459.0C0 

Pounds. 

35.898 

1,055,928 
155,482 
466,182 
973,075 
307,418 
558,435 
444,387 
152,892 

25,195 
140,515 

75,129 
319,600 
178,034 
104,768 

79,599 
347,854 

60,784 
191,551 

71,455 
116,179 

64,474 

10,393 

88,006 
146,423 
257,940 

22,164 
141,576 
231,042 
291,922 
202,456 

91,858 

520,247 

4,279,109 

6,945.981 

5,271,535 

121,139 

1,683,419 

2,200,309 

199,505 

123,278 

518,919 

319,750 

123,951 

192,481 

214,840 

182,458 

28,376 

47,620 

Pounds. 
35.802,114 
62,481,061 
59.208,985 
122,844,518 
141, .533,818 
154,026,925 
159,692„582 
167,441,565 
179,555,613 
161,847,108 
159,974,805 
149,859,485 
157,924,871 
169,680,400 
180,821,966 
191,895,232 
199,920,401 
207,902,146 
210.939,216 
232,308,449 
239,928,545 
271,883,821 
289,935,526 
299,989,607 
307,911,994 
301,853,577 
284,742,060 
208,977,836 
264,858,424 
275,768,958 
284,708,078 
293.797,544 
303,061,142 
297,537,137 
305,468,891 
205,528,727 
253,881,710 
266,599,545 
270,507,911 
286,4.36,312 
302,302,763 
316,217,754 
286,931,081 
291,463,282 
295,364,487 
298,722,649 
298,079,910 
310.955,863 
328,082,373 
321,315,230 
318,547,900 
304,043,400 
295,404,829 
289,856,6.52 
377,567,700 
284,071,085 
279,743,650 
255,876,857 
204,913,283 

Pounds. 

9v898,740 

18,695,294 

26,282,955 

91,250,111 

44,420,375 

71.287,988 

38,158,382 

25,^67,336 

39,275,926 

49,230,199 

68,058,028 

126,507,409 

85,496,049 

42,939,541 

54,901,760 

44,642,836 

42,171,192 

48,449,079 

39,005,155 

128,131,747 

.55,964,236 

67,861,744 

70,575,478 

78,350,651 

70,596,170 

129,084,958 

114,038,030 

113,558,753 

126,487,729 

105.431,285 

129,303,648 

148,670,652 

172,433,838 

55,152,585 

206,033,906 

230,911,473 

350,852,026 

132,795,202 

76.736,209 

155,928,455 

103,583,505 

166,576,966 

177,137,796 

173,742,834 

249,135,746 

201,688,668 

203,847,545 

125,980,524 

266,409,304 

263,928,232 

137,647,641 

193,400,713 

195,293,255 

247,648,869 

308,083,429 

534,828,022 

372.372,218 

379,129,934 

422,414,664 

Pounds. 
85,528 

1 57, 064 

223,475 
679,281 
862,045 
619,614 
2,801,852 
342,417 
1,710,053 
1,305,311 
2,343,937 
7,040,386 
6,816,157 
3,567,627 
1,518,426 
3,088,957 
5,952,221 
4,104,616 
3,648,520 
5,507,534 
3,831,836 
4,010,043 
2,304,701 
3,115.389 
6,534,426 
C.728,292 
4,359,731 
3,263,094 
3,288,407 
2,638,123 
3,007,563 
4,218,637 
5,977,407 
2,343,081 
6,026,236 
3,427,834 
2,504,832 
2,412,916 
5,702,251 
3,590,502 
3,104,663 
2,992,995 
2,863,053 
2.437,697 
5,450,378 
3,231,908 
5,684,357 
3,495,599 
4,007,953 
8,205,699 
1,719,870 
4,432,404 
1,204,835 
7,259,9.34 
1,803,570 
1.830.374 
1,046,866 
605,372 

Pounds. 
9,813,212 

1850 

18,695,294 

I860 

26.125,891 

1864 

91,026,639 

1865 

■  •43,741,094 

1866 

70,435,943 

1867 

37,538,768 

1868 

22.065,484 

1869 

38,933,500 

1870 

47,520,146 

1871 

60.752,717 

1872 

124.163,472 

1873 

78.455,663 

1874 

36,123,384 

1875 

51.334,133 

1876 

43.124.410 

1877 

39.082,235 

1878 

42,496,8.58 

1879 

34,900,539 

1880 

124,483,227 

1881 

1882 

50,456,702 
64,029,908 

1883 

63.565,435 

1884 

76,045,950 

1885 

67,480.831 

1886 

122,.550,5,'^.2 

1887 

1888 

107,309.738 
109,199,022 

1889 

123.224,635 

1890 

102,142,818 

1891 

126,605.525 

1892 

145.663,089 

1893 

108,215,201 

1894 

49,175,173 

1895 

1896u 

293,690,825 
224,885,237 

1897 

347,424,192 

1898. . . . .' 

130,290,370 

1899 

64,323,203 

1900 

150,226,204 

1901 

99,993,003 

1992 

163,472,303 

1903 

174,144,801 

1904 

170,879,781 

1905 

246.698.049 

1906 

106,238,290 

1907 

1908 

200,615,637 
120,290,167 

1909 

202.913,705 

1910 

259,920,270 

1911 

129,441,942 

1912 

770,471 

335,348 

8,158,300 

4,418,915 

2,148,350 

993,143 

545,717 

191.680,843 

1913 

190,860,851 

1914 

246,444,034 

1915 

1916 

300,823,495 
533,024,452 

1917 

370,541,844 

1918 

378,083,068 

1919 

421,809,292 

FISH 


EGGS    COLLECTED    IN   UNITED    STATES — FISCAL   YEARS. 
(Statement  by  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries.) 


Species. 

1918. 

1919. 

Species. 

1918. 

1919. 

Chinook  salinon ....... 

Number. 

94,943,700 

98,573,000 

12,066,300 

9,207,100 

11,909,000 

3,024,900 

1,392,000 

4,403.300 

94,132,000 

25,190,400 

8,227,400 

9,087.500 

Number. 

48,878.100 

113,831,000 

10,135,000 

9,486,400 

10,987,000 

2,613,400 

1,444,000 

4,281,500 

51,159,600 

16,463,200 

9,947,100 

7,350,400 

27,000 

552,466,000 

239,950,000 

373.666 

Pilce  perch 

Number. 

189,710,000 

213,910,000 

16,400,000 

17,660,500 

57,136,000 

5,393,000 

69,256.000 

383,910,000 

2,866,230.000 

.32,380,000 

129,801,000 

44,500,000 

1,600,000 

Number.  - 
994,900,000 

Sockeye  salmon 

Yellow  perch 

339,511,200 

White  perch 

83.100,000 

Striped  bass 

17,9't2,000 

Shad 

96,280,000 

Mackerel 

10,386,000 

Lobster 

Pollock 

1,110,470,000 

Flatfish 

2,912,041,000 

Brook  trout".         

Haddock 

333,565,000 

Rainbow  trout 

Cod 

282,208,000 

Black-sDotted  trout .... 

Buffalo  flsh 

139,440,000 

Loch  Leven  trout. ..... 

Smelt 

9,750,000 

Wbitefish  

696,903,000 

97,350,000 

200,000 

Grayling 

425,000 

Lake  herring 

Carp 



5.000,000 

28,500,000 

rihit 

Total 

Alewlfe 

5.199,396,100 

7,439,910,900 
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Silk  Statistics. 


SILK    STATISTICS. 

(Compiled  by  the  Silk   Association  ol  America ) 
U.   S.   SILK   IMPORTS. 


Raw 

Sill;. 

Spun  Silk. 

Imported. 

Invoice  Value 

Duty  Collec'd 

1918-1919 

Pounds. 

34,321,030 

.     34,846,197 

33,808,885 

33,070,902 

26,030,925 

28,594,672 

26.049,472 

21,609,520 

22,379,998 

20,363,327 

23,333,750 

15,424,041 

16,722,207 

14,505.324 

17,812,133 

12,630,883 

13,687.206 

12,620.682 

9,139,617 

11,259,310 

9,691,145 

10,315.162 

6,513,612 

8,000.621 

7,974,810 

4,9,56,875 

7,422.430 

7,521,342 

4,917,688 

5,943,360 

5,329,646 

5.172,929 

4,599,574 

4,754.626 

3,424,076 

3,222,546 

3,255,324 

2,887,776 

2,531,617 

2,562,245 

1,893,311 

1,182,750 

1,186,170 

1,354,991 

1,101,681 

794.837 

1.159.420 

Dollais. 

202,643,259 

183,076,241 

156.085,649 

119,484,223 

80, .531,785 

97,828,243 

82,147,523 

67.173.382 

72,713,984 

65,424,784 

78,830,568 

63.665,534 

70.229,518 

52,8.55,611 

59,542,892 

44.461,564 

49.002.597 

41,714,331 

29,353,777 

44,549.672 

31,827,061 

31,446,800 

18,496,944 

26.246,902 

22,029,068 

15,627,822 

29,055,557 

24,321,494 

17,994,654 

23,285.099 

18,544,025 

19,151,033 

18,687.245 

17,232,505 

12.421,739 

12,481,496 

14,042.696 

12,885,149 

10,889,675 

12,024,699 

8,390  327 

5,103,084 

6.792,937 

5,424,408 

4,504,306 

3,854,008 

6,460,621 

Pounds. 

1,655,069 

2,502,157 

3,580,188 

3,411,710 

2,026,479 

3,054,071 

3,417,226 

3.260.428 

3.236,334 

3.159,595 

2,305,687 

2,065,614 

2,546,105 

2,453.273 

2.305.847 

2.053,077 

1,924,250 

2,002,671 

1,652,177 

2,336,946 

1,703,794 

956,974 

801,336 

782,796 

843,647 

437,428 

758,502 

489,652 

856,706 

411,621 

274,302 

197,13*11 

172,617 

178,383 

78,890 

91,750 

43,812 

14.726 

19,325 

37,239 

20,075 

23,142 

10,299 

2,516 

5,735 

7.866 

3.579 

Dollars. 

6,085,377 

7.429,616 

10,381,375 

6,718,911 

3,766,019 

5,718,631 

6,072,272 

5,754,256 

5,696,788 

5,054,174 

3,507,737 

3,585,628 

3,789,845 

3,263,461 

3,120,210 

3,039,107 

2,825,760 

2,915,918 

2,505,272 

3,555,237 

1,962,588 

1,176,677 

1,083,616 

998.604 

1.239,619 

719,390 

1,338,851 

1,093,384 

1,821,421 

883,644 

659,045 

578,950 

441,299 

442,310 

226.412 

189,722 

126,832 

47.296 

60.830 

111.999 

57,867 

77,158 

31,081 

7,072 

15.796 

28,061 

15,47A 

Dollars. 
2,129,882 
2.600,366 
3,633,481 
2,351,618 
1,318,106 
2,018,762 
2,239,901 
2,134,501 
2,115,088 
1,945,160 
1,335,453 
1,336,632 
1,427,480 
1,225,117 
1.194,495 
1,147,977 
1  062  592 

1917-1918. 

1916-1917.  .i;  U.. 

1915-1916..;;.:. 

1914-1916. 

1913-1914. . . i 

1912-1913 

1911-1912 

1910-1911 

1909-1910 

1908-1909 

1907-1908 , 

1906-1907 

1905-1906 

1904-1905 

1903-1904 

1902-1903 

1901-1902 

1  102  300 

1900-1901 

939  803 

1899-1900 

1  325  498 

1898-1899 

761  325 

1897-1898 

449  328 

1896-1897 

325  084 

1895-1896 •.    . 

1894-1895 

1893-1894 

299,581 
377,846 
251  786 

1892-1893 

468  598 

1891-1892 

382  684 

1890-1891 

617  806 

1889-1890 

1888-1889". 

265,093 
197,713 

1887-1888 

1886-1887 

173,685 
132,389 

1885-1886 

1884-1885 

132,693 
67,923 

1883-1884 

66,916 

1882-1883. 

44,391 

1881-1882.1 

16,553 

1880-1881.  ;  .: 

21  290 

1879-1880 

1878-1879 

39,199 
20,253 

1877-1878 

27,095 

1876-1877 

10,878 

1875-1876 

2,475 

1874-1875 

5,528 

1873-1874 

1872-1873 

9,821 
5,415 

RAW   SILK    PRODUCTION,    INCLUDING   TUSSAH,    1918-19 


1918-1919 

1917-1918 

1916-1917. 

1915-1916 

1914-1915. 

1913-1914 

Europe 

Pounds. 
6,967,000 

Pounds. 
7.154,000 

Pounds. 
8,977,000 

Pounds. 
7,087,000 

Pounds. 
10.671,000 

Pounds. 
9.337.000 

Italy 

5,942,000 
529,000 
331,000 
165.000 

6.217,000 
452,000 
331,000 
154,000 

7,963,000 
485,000 
331,000 
198,000 

6,349,000 
286.000 
331.000 
121,000 

8,951,000 
893,000 
666,000 
161,000 

7,804,000 

France 

772,000 

Austria 

580.000 

Spain ,' 

181,000 

Levant. 

2,293,000 

2.293,000 

2,293,000 

2,293,000 

3,935,000 

6,004,000 

Asia:  Total  quantity  exported 

45,719.000 

48,026,000 

46,725,000 

41,152,000 

32,240,000 

42,874,000 

China,  Shanghai 

China,  Canton 

Japan,  Yokohama 

India  (estimated) 

9,230,000 

3,750,000 

32,485,000 

254,000 

8,563,000 

5,170,000 

34,050.000 

243.000 

9,240,000 

5,567,000 

31,724,000 

194,000 

9,836,000 

4,083,000 

27,013,000 

220,000 

6,604.000 

4,168,000 

21,358,000 

110,000 

9,975,000 

5,995,000 

26,650.000 

254,000 

Total , 

54,979,000 

57.473,000 

67,995,000 

60,532,000 

46.846,000 

57,215,000 

Tassah 

1.540,000 

1,534,000 

1,805,000 

2,5.56,000 

2,108,000 

2,757,000 

Grand  total , 

56,519,000 

59,007.000 

59,800,000 

53,088,000 

48,954,000 

59,972,000 

The  production  of  raw  silk  in  China  is  an  unlcnown  quantity.  In  the  absence  of  statistics  from  Austria 
and  the  Levant,  1915  production  is  used  as  an  estimate  in  1918-19.     Shangliai  1918-19  figures  exclude  tussah. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  raw  silk  in  Japan  is  estimated  to  be  25  per  cent  of  the  production.  The 
remaining  75  per  cent.-,  which  Is  exported,  being  32,485,000  pounds  during  the  season  1918-19,  would  indicate 
a  crop  of  approximately  43,314,000  pounds. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  raw  silk  (Including  tussah)  in  China  is  estimated  to  be  55  per  cent,  of  the 
production.  The  exports  from  Canton  and  Shanghai  during  the  season  1918-19  were  14,520,000,  which  would 
Indicate  a  crop  of  approximately  32,267,000  pounds. 


United  States  Coffee  hnporis. 
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UNITED    STATES    COFFEE    IMPORTS. 


YEAR 
(FISCAL) 


1830. . . 
1840... 
1850... 
1855... 
1860... 
1861... 
1862... 
1863... 
1864... 
1865... 
1866... 
1867.... 
1868..., 
1869.... 
1870..., 
1871..., 
1872..., 
1873..., 
1874..., 
1875..., 
1876.... 
1877.... 


Imports, 
Pounds. 


51,488,248 
94,996,095 
145,272,687 
191,478,657 
202,144,733 
184,499,655 
122,799,311 
80,401,614 
131,622,782 
106,463,062 
181,413,192 
187,236,580 
248,983,900 
254,160,993 
235,256,574 
317,992,048 
298,805,946 
293,297,271 
285,171,512 
317,970,605 
339,789,246 
331,639,7231 


Imports, 
Dollars. 


4,227,021 
8,546,222 
11,234,835 
16,940,400 
21,883,797 
20,508,297 
14,192,195 
10,395,860 
16,221,580 
11,241,706 
20,531,764 
20,696,259 
25,288,451 
24,531,743 
24,234,879 
30,992,869 
37,942,225 
44,109,671 
55,048,967 
50,591,488 
56,788,997 
53,634,991 


Yeah 
(Fiscal) 


1878 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1S96. 
1897. 
1898. 


Imports, 
Pounds. 


309,882,540 
377,848,473 
446,850,727 
455,189,534 
459,922,768 
515,878,515 
634,785,542 
572,599,552 
564,707,533 
526,109,170 
423,645,794 
578,397,454 
499,159.120 
519,528,432 
640,210,788 
563,469,068 
650.934,337 
652,208,975 
580,597,915 
737,645,670 
870,514,455 


Imports, 
Dollars. 


51,914.605 
47,356,819 
60,360,769 
56,784,391 
46,041,609 
42,050,513 
49,086,705 
46,723,318 
42,672,937 
56,347,600 
60,507,630 
74,724,882 
78,207,432 
90,123,777 
128,041,930 
80,485,558 
90,314,676 
96,130,717 
84,793,124 
81,544,384 
65,007,631 


Vear 
(Fiscal) 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914. 

1915. 

1916 

1917. 

1918 

1919. 


Imports, 
Pounds. 


831,827,063 

787.991,911 

857.018.121 

1,092,344,170 

923,253,821 

998,677,479 

1,046,028,441 

853,799,615 

986,595,923 

892,092,410 

1,051,749,705 

873,983,689 

878,322,468 

887,747,747 

866,053,699 

1,006,362,294 

1,120,041,691 

1,203,840,591 

1,319,870.802 

1,143,890,889 

1,046,029,274 


Imports, 
Dollars. 


55,275,470 

52,467,943 

63,104,646 

71,125.449 

60,146,754 

69.988,202 

84.710,383 

73,314,444 

78,382,823 

67,863,830 

79,341,076 

69,504,647 

90,949,903 

118,233,058 

119,449,045 

111,454,240 

107,794,377 

115,905,134 

133,184,000 

103,058,536 

143,089,619 


Coffee  consumption  per  capita  psr  year  expressed  In  pounds — (1830),  2.98;  (1840),  5.06;  (1850),  5.60^ 
(1860),  5.79;  (1870),  6  00;  (1880),  8.78;  (1890),  7.83;  (1900),  9  81;  (1910),  9.33;  (1913),  8  85:  (1914),  10  06: 
(1915),  10.52;  (1916),  10.97:  (1917),   12.22;  (1918),  10.29. 

The  coffee  figures  after  1900  include  Imports  into  continental  United  States  and  shipineuta  thereto 
irom  non-contlguoas  customs  districts.  CoSee  consumption  per  capita  la  based  ou  net  co£feo  coming  to 
and  remaining  in  continental  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  exported  Brazilian  and  other  foreign  coffees,  in  pounds,  as  follows — (19K), 
13,811,301;  (1915),  70,952,754;  (1916),  75,817,510;  (1917),  57,502,893;  (1918),  60,410,267;  (1919),  77,731,606. 
The  value  of  the  coffee  exported  in  1917  was  S7,936,082;  (1918),  37,023,872;  (1919),  813,910.964. 

United  States  importa  of  coffee  la  the  j'ear  ended  June  30,  1919,  included  571,921,573  pounds  from 
Brazil,  158,343,135  pounds  from  Central  America,  and  121,416,418  pounds  from  Colombia. 

UNITED   STATES   TEA    IMPORTS. 


Year 
(Fiscal). 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

^EAR 

(Fiscal). 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Year 
(Fiscal). 

Pounds. 

DoUars. 

1830 

8,609,415 

2,425,018 

1878 

65,366,704 

15,600,168 

1899 

74.089.899 

9,675,081 

1840 

20,000,595 

5,427,010 

1879 

60,194,673 

14,577,618 

1900 

84,845,107 

10,558,110 

18Sa.  >•. . . . 

29,872,654 

4,719,232 

1880 

72,162,930 

19,782.031 

1901 

89,800,453 

11,017,876 

1855.0.. . : . 

25,333.097 

6,973,999 

1881 

81,843,988 

21,004,813 

1902 

75,579,125 

9,390,128 

186(1. -5  . . . 

31,696,057 

8,915,327 

1882 

78,769,060 

19,392,102 

1903 

108,574,905 

15,059,229 

1861'.^- ... 

26,117,956 

6,977,283 

1883    

73,479,164 

17,302,849 

1904 

112,905,541 

18,229,310 

1862.  ••;... 

24.868,421 

6,545,604 

1884 

67,655,910 

13,030,053 

1905 

102,706„599 

16,230.858 

1863 

29,761,037 

8,013,772 

1SS5 

72,104,958 

14,047,583 

1906 

93,621,750 

14.580,878 

1884 

37,229,176 

10,549,880 

1886 

81,887,998 

10,020,383 

1907 

80,368,490 

13,915,544 

1865 

19,568,318 

4,956,730 

1887 

89,831,221 

10,771,802 

1908 

94,149,604 

16,309,870 

1866 

42,992,738 

11,123,231 

1888 

84,627,870 

13,360,685 

1909 

114,916,520 

18,562,676 

1867 

39,802,658 

12,415,037 

1889 

79,575,984 

12,054,040 

1910 

85,626,370 

13,671,946 

1868 

37,843,012 

11,111,560 

1890 

83,886,829 

12,317,493 

1911 

102,653,942 

17,613,569 

1869 

43,754,354 

13,687,750 

1891 

83,453,339 

13,828,993 

1912 

101,406,816 

18,207,141 

1870 

47,408,481 

13,863,273 

1892 

90,079,039 

14,373,222 

1913 

94,812,800 

17,433,688 

1871 

51,364,919 

17,254,617 

1893 

89,061,287 

13,857,482 

1914 

91,130,815 

16,735,.302 

1872 

63,811,003 

22.943,575 

1894 

93,518,717 

14,144,243 

1915 

96,987,942 

17,512,019 

1873 

64,815,130 

24,466,170 

1895 

97,253,458 

13,171,379 

1916 

109,865,93,'i 

20,599.857 

1874 

55,811,605 

21,112,234 

1896 

93,998,372 

12,704,440 

1917 

103,304,410 

19,265.264 

1875 

64,856,899 

22,673,703 

1897 

113,347,175 

14,835,802 

1918 

151,314.932 

30,889,030 

1876 

62,887.153 

19,524,166 

1898.  . 

71,957,715 

10,054,283 

1919 

108,172,102 

24,390,722 

1877 

58,347,112 

16,181,407 

Tea  consumption  per  capita  per  year  expressed  in  pounds — (1830),  0.53;  (1840),  0.99;  (1850),  1.22; 
(1860),  0.84;  (1870),  1.10;  (1880),  1  39;  (1890),  1  33;  (1900),  1.10;  (1910),  0.89;  (1913),  0.95;  (1914),  0.90; 
(1915),  0.91;  (1916),  1.07;  (1917),  0  98;  (1918),  1.38.     Tea  consumotion  figures  are  based  on  net  Imports. 

Of  the  tea  imports  In  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  China  sent  10,322,467  pounds,  and  Japan  sent  57,600,251 
pounds.     Up  to  1906  China  sent  more  than  Japan.     The  China  tea  came  to  New  York  by  way  of  Europe. 

Foreign  tea  exported  from  the- United  States  in  pounds — (1913),  901,745;  (1914),  983,222;  (1915), 
4,813,878;  (1916),  790,474;  (1917),  625,315:  (1918).  3,935,907;  (1919),  15,114,805.  Theee  exports  were 
valued  at  8157,736  In  1916,  at  $196,803  in  1917,  51,419,571  in  1918,  and  85,293,554  In  1919. 

The  East  India  Co.  in  1678  carried  to  England  4,713  pounds  of  Chinese  tea  oii  speculation.  It  was 
considered  a  "drug  on  the  market."  British  imports  subsequently  increased  to  nearly  200.000,000  pounds, 
half  of  which  was  for  British  consumption.  China's  high-water  mark  in  the  tea  trade  was  reached  by  1886, 
when  its  exports  were  300,000,000  pounds.  In  1838  the  first  Indian  tea  reached  the  London  market.  By 
1860  this  had  developed  Into  a  trade  of  1,000,000  pounds;  prior  to  that  China  supplied  the  wch°1<1. 

WORLD'S    COCOA    PRODUCrTION    IN    1917. 

The  CorrUre  Economico  publishes  the  following  ofHcial  statistics  for  the  world's  cocoa  crop  for  the 
year  1917: 


Country. 


English  colonies 

Ecuador 

Brazil 

San  Tomaso 
Fernando  Po. . . 


Pounds 


320,020,000 
88,184^)00 

121,253.000 
67,999,000 
'8,261,000 


Country. 


Venezuela .... 
San  Domingo. 

Hayti 

Cuba 


Pounds. 


41,887,000 

54,674,000 

3,402,000 

3.307,000 


COUNTRY. 


Java 

Surinam 

French  colonies 
Belgian  Congo. 


Pounds 


2,546,000 
4,248,000 
3,527,000 
1,724,000 


Country, 


German  colon's,, 
Other  countries- 
Total 


Pounds. 


,  8,818,000 
1,239,000 


731,989,000 


.     In  the  year  1916  the  total  was  650,357,000  pounds;  In  1915,  656,971,000  pounds,  and  la  1914,  611,- 
336,000  pounds. 
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SUGAR    STATISTICS. 

(Data  by  Willett  &  Gray  of  New  York;  A.  Bouchereau  of  New  Orleans;  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture,  and  British  Statistical  Abstract.) 


Yeah. 
(Fiscal ) 


1865 .  . 
1866. . 
1867.. 
1868 . . 
1869. . 

1870 .  . 

1871.  . 

1872.  . 

1873.  . 

1874.  . 

1875 .  . 

1876.  . 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.  . 
1881.. 
1882. . 
1883. . 
1884 . . 

1885.  . 

1886.  . 

1887.  . 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891. . 

1892 .  . 

1893.  . 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 

isas.. 

1899.. 
1900.. 
1901 . . 

1902 .  . 

1903.  . 
1904.. 
1905.  . 
1906.. 
1907.  . 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 

1911.  . 

1912.  . 
1913.. 
1914. . 
1915.  . 
1916.. 
1917.  . 
1918.. 
1919.  . 


u.  s. 

Cane  Sugar 
Prod. 


Pminds. 
11,200,000 
20,680,000 
50,400,000 
."!  1,520,000 
100,801,225 
87,043,000 
178,304,592 
156,352,125 
134,832,493 
108,640,119 
142,240,691 
172,480,070 
199,360,570 
159,041,941 
250,880.753 
178,872,000 
285,302,899 
171,074,950 
318,746,258 
302,944,230 
225,962,963 
302,754,486 
191,282,272 
375,904,107 
344,7 .56,221 
301,284,395 
497,169,856 
370,579,307 
498,455,926 
610,825,618 
729,392,561 
543,633,726 
644,175,323 
708,251,878 
568,789,795 
322,549,011 
623,774,123 
728,650,448 
745.805,875 
525,952,000 
784,000,000 
766,080,000 
544,320  000 
788,480,000 
828,800,000 
750,400,000 
710  080,000 
721,748,160 
325,147,200 
601,074,880 
493,239,040 
277,240,320 
621,799,360 
491,677,760 


U.  S 
Beet  Sugar 
Production. 


629,216,000  1 


Pounds. 

896,000 

896,000 

896,000 

896,000 

896,000 

896.000 

896,000 

896,000 

1,120,000 

1,568,000 

224,000 

224,000 

224,000 

224,000 

448,000 

2,688,000 

1,120,000 

1,120,000 

1,120,000 

1,198,400 

2,134,720 

1,344,000 

1,792,000 

571,200 

4,168,640 

4,934,720 

7,748,160 

11,997,440 

26,920,320 

44,688.000 

45,006,080 

65,452,809 

84,080,640 

90,491,670 

72,735,040 

163,458,075 

172,164,160 

369,211,733 

436,811,685 

481,209,087 

484,226,430 

625,841,228 

967,224,000 

927,256,430 

851,768,000 

,024,938.000 

,020,344.000 

199,000,000 

385,112,000 

466,802,000 

444,108,000 

;748,440,000 

,641.314,000 

,529,622,080 

713,741,120 


U.  S. 

Total 

Production 


Pounds. 

12,096,000 

21,576,000 

91,296,000 

52,416,000 

101,697,225 

87,929,000 

179,200,592 

157,248,125 

13,5,9.52,493 

110,208,119 

142,464,691 

172,704,070 

199,584,570 

159,265,941 

251,328,753 

181,560,000 

286,422,899 

172,194,950 

319,866,258 

304,142,630 

228,097,683 

304,098,486 

193,074,272 

376,475,397 

348,924,861 

306,219,115 

504,918,016 

382,576,747 

525,376,246 

655,513,618 

774,398,641 

609,086,526 

728,255,063 

798,743,548 

641.524,835 

486,007,086 

795,938,283 

1,097,862,181 

1,182,617,560 

1,007,161,087 

1,268,226,430 

1,391,921,228 

1,511,544,000 

1,715,736,430 

1,680  568,000 

1,775,338,000 

1,730,424,000 

1,920,748,160 

1,710,259,200 

2,067,876,880 

1,937,347.040 

2,025,680,320 

2,263,113.360 

2,020,897,840 

12,342,957,120 


U.  S.  Cane  Sugar 
Imports. 


Pounds. 

651,936,494 
1,000,055,024 

849,054,006 
1,121,189,415 
1,247,833,430 
1,196,773,569 
1,277,473,653 
1,509,185,674 
1,568,304,592 
1,701,297,869 
1,797,509,990 
1,493,977,472 
1,654.556,831 
1,537,451,934 
1,834,365,838 
1,829,291,684 
1,946,745,205 
1,990,152,374 
2  137,667,065 
2,756,416,896 
2,717,884,653 
2,689,881,765 
3,136,443,240 
2,700,284,282 
2,762,202,907 
2,934,011,560 
3,483,477,222 
3,556,509,165 
3,766,445,347 
4,345,193,881 
3,574,510,454 
3,896,338,557 
4,918,905,733 
2,689,920,851 
3,980,250,569 
4,018,086,530 
3,975,005,840 
3,031,915,875 
4,216,108,106 
3,700,623,613 
3,680,932,998 
3,979,331,430 
4,391,839,975 
3,371  997,112 
4,189,421,018 
4,094,545,936 
3.937.978,265 
4,104,618,393 
4,740,041  488 
5,066,821,873 
5,420,981,867 
5,633.161,749 
5,329„587,360 
4,898,277,025 
15,831,982.457 


Dollais. 

27,325,897 

40,669,172 

35,941,253 

49,495,102 

00,407,202 

56,923,745 

64,621,239 

81,213,001 

82,716,953 

81,887,463 

73,330,556 

58,120,583 

84,978,182 

73,090,958 

72,078  688 

80,087,720 

86,670,624 

90,439,675 

91,637,992 

98,264,607 

72,519,514 

80,773.744 

78,411,224 

74,245,206 

88,543,971 

96,094,532 

105,728,216 

104,408,813 

116,255,784 

126,871,889 

70,462,836 

89,219,773 

99,066,181 

60,472,749 

94,964.120 

100,250,974 

90,487,800 

55,061.097 

72,088,973 

71,915,753 

97,645,449 

85,460,088 

92,806,2.53 

80,258,147 

96,554,998 

106,349,005 

96.691,096 

115,515,079 

103,639,823 

101,649,375 

173,992,603 

208,760,399 

230,574,22; 

236  105,886 

308,346,986 


Cane  Sugar 

Exports 
From  U.  S. 


Pounds. 

32-,635.280 

13,027,910 

20,340,676 

18,329,940 

20,995,911 

22,760,904 

14,203,714 

16,598,822 

34,010,384 

29,442,750 

35,352,785 

67,730,198 

42,872,675 

50,123,065 

82,741,564 

40,640,206 

31,980,791 

19.443,075 

30,552,136 

85,532,916 

258,163,890 

175,836,220 

204,241,167 
60,399,496 
19,751,597 
47,495,577 

113,051,117 
19.414,620 
29,232,282 
64,324,539 
27,234,732 
10,743,185 
48,770,668 
19,927,465 
16,964,213 
26,918,380 
14,015,102 
15,175,805 
19,529,092 
41,607,988 
27,428,446 
37,105,110 
42,879,843 
43,686,270 
97,879,825 

189,304,952 
89,436,445 

102,915,741 
66,569,033 
96,862,462 

601,103,749 
1,685,195,537 
1,268,306.254 

587,572,855 
1.118,872,723 


Woria'.s 

Production 

of  Sugar. 


Pounds 

4,412,800,000 

4,578,560,000 

5,048,960.000 

4,719,680.000 

5,326,720,000 

5.411,840,000 

5,920.320,000 

5,886,560,000 

6,726,720,000 

7,006,720,000 

6,565,440,000 

6.569,920,000 

6,088,320,000 

7,266,560,000 

8,021,440,000 

7,288,960,000 

8,196,160,000 

8,606,080,000 

9,528,960,000 

10,492,160,000 

10,967,040,000 

10,218,880,000 

11,374,720,000 

11,011,840.000 

11,173,120,000 

12,772,480,000 

14,033,600,000 

14,230,720,000 

14,500,608,640 

16,532,250,560 

17,778,582,080 

16,2 15,805,'' 60 

17,828,489  280 

17,329,598,720 

17,942,422,400 

19,369,920,640 

21,757,115,520 

24,625,095,040 

22,222.280,640 

"3,124,933,440 

21,309,706,880 

31,241,784,000 

32,419,822,400 

31,181,106,880 

32,599,871,360 

33,416,267,200 

38,083,411,200 

35,585,303,040 

40.787.743,360 

41,972,098,560 

41,511,919.680 

37,094.744,960 

37.144.428,160 

136,016,676,878 

127,404,640,000 


The  American  production  is  of  the  season  preceding  the  fiscal  year.  The  export  figures  relate  to  con- 
tinental United  States  aft«r  1900.  The  consumption  figures  are  mainly  in  terms  of  raw  sugar.  The  beet 
sugar  production  figures,  1865-1872  and  1875-1879,  are  averages.  The  world  production  of  1919  Is  a  Willett 
&  Gray  estimate  for  1919-1920  crop. 

Maple  sugar  production  (1919)  In  pounds--New  York,  3,161,000;  Vermont,  4.894,560. 

Maple  sugar  production  (1919)  in  gallons-  -New  York,  1,401,000;  Vermont,  521,180. 

Sorghum  syrup  production  in  United  Stales  (1919),  34.000,000  gallons,  estimated. 

Sugar  beet  production  In  United  States  (1919),  7,285,000  tons  estimated.  , 

EFFECT   OF   PROHIBITION    ON    SUGAR    CONSUMPTION. 

The  spread  of  Prohibition  is  caitsing  augmented  demand  for  sugar  for  consumption,  so  that  It  would 
not  be  surprising  It  a  production  figure  of  much  over  20,000,000  tons  will  be  necessary  within  a  few  years 
to  Inagurate  a  tree  supply  of  sugar  for  all  localities,  such  as  obtained  in  pre-war  times.  Cuba  has  reached 
4,000,000-ton  crops,  and  there  is  more  likelihood  of  her  exceeding  rather  than  falling  short  of  this  amount. 
The  beet  sowing  by  the  Central  European  Powers  will  tend  to  increase,  as  sugar  is  one  of  the  most  convenient 
and  quickest  methods  of  obtaining  an  export  commodity  by  means  of  which  to  settle  those  countries'  external 
debts  resulting  from  the  war.  

MUSHROOMS  AND  OTHER  EDIBLE  FUNGI. 
"Mushrooms,"  says  C.  F.  Langworthy  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  "are  often 
spoken  of  by  popular  writers  as  very  rich  in  nitrogenous  material  and  so  natural  substitutes  for  meat,  but 
such  statements  are  not  justified  by  studies  of  their  composition.  Mushrooms  and  other  edible  fungi,  like 
more  common  succulent  vegetable  foods,  contain  a  very  high  average  of  water — over  90  per  cent,  on  an 
average.  The  10  per  cent,  or  so  of  nutritive  material  they  contain  is  largely  carbohydrates,  though  a  little 
nitrogenous  material  is  also  present.  Fat  is  almost  utterly  lacking.  So  it  Is  obvious  that  the  mushroom 
more  nearly  resembles  iu  composition  such  a  vegetable  as  carrot  or  turnip  than  It  does  meat." 


Svgar  Crops  of  the  World. 
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SUCAR    CROPS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

(Estimate  made  by  Willctt  &  Gray,  N.  Y  ) 
CANE  SUGAR  PRODUCTION. 


Countries 

1916-17. 

1917-18 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

COUKTHIES 

1916-17. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

United  States: 

A  \isii'aiia 

192,831 

325,900 

22G,0m 

275.0C0 

l/ouisiana 

271,339 

217,499 

2.50,802 

125,000 

Fiji  Islands 

95,900 

70.800 

80,000 

60,000 

Texas 

Porto  Rico .    .  . 

6,250 
448,567 

2,009 
405,174 

3,125 
375,000 

2.000 
400,000 

Tot.     Austral 

Hawaiian  Is!..  . 

575,510 

5i5,035 

530,000 

560,009 

and  Polyn . 

288,73! 

396,700 

303,000 

335,000 

West  Ind  —St 

•  ■- 

Croi.x . 

r,787 

s'^Him 

6,-500 

-12,000 

Egypt 

101,832 

79,4.50 

82.000 

:'-98il00 

Cuba 

3,023,720 

3,446,08.1 

4,000,000 

4,300,000 

Mauritius 

209,035 

225,466 

?O2,O0O 

242,000 

Brit.  We.qc  Ind.: 

Reunion 

42,152 

50,000 

50,000 

5C-,000 

Trinidad . 

70,891 

45,256 

50,000 

65  000 

Natal 

114,494 

10S,2&) 

144,000 

150,000 

Barbados 

Jamajca 

Antigua   .. 

55,456 
28,331 
17,04 

65,230 

34,300 

9,409 

80,000 
40,000 
11,900 

70,000 
511,090 
12,000 

Mozambique... 

55.000 

50,000 

&J,000 

50,000 

Tot.  in  Alrica 

522,513 

521,166 

573,000 

582,000 

St.  Kitts 

15,048 

8  846 

10,000 

10,00(i 

Other 

7,906 

16,746 

10,000 

10,00iJ 

Europe:  Spam   . 

4,534 

6,000 

6.000 

6,000 

Fr.  West  lud.: 
Mart'que  (e.xp  ) 

34,443 

20,881 

35,000 

30,000 

Tot    cane-sug 

Guadelo'ipe .  . 

36,160 

28,001) 

25,000 

25.000 

crops 

11,235.136 

12,350,91.5 

12,010,544 

12,261000 

Dominican  Rep 
Hayti..    ...    . 

1.30,171 
50,000 

145,000 

'  "4b,ob;i 

165.000 
18,000 
40,000 

180,000 

5,000 

40  000 

BEET 

SUGAR 

PRODUCTION. 

Mexico 

Europe: 
Germany 

Ceniral  America 

25,000 

25,000 

30,000 

30,000 

1,CC'3,920 

1,570,57'? 

1,411,900 

1,300.01)0 

South  America; 

Czek.-Slav  ,elc 

944,500 

668,250 

700,000 

7611.000 

ju)e!iiei'sra(exD) 

101,030 

114,007 

93,902 

100,000 

France .... 

184,191 

200,265 

109, 78i 

1.5'J.OOO 

Surina.*?] .    .... 

12,000 

10,000 

12,000 

12,000 

Belgium .    ... 

135,031 

131, OOi) 

75,000 

125,000 

Venezuela  (exp) 

18,428 

15,000 

15,000 

18,000 

Netherlands.  . 

269,180 

199,295 

161,981 

.     250,000 

Ecuador      .    , 

7,000 

8,000 

7,000 

7,000 

Russia  (Ul:  ,P1  , 

Peru 

276,000 

265,000 

260,000 

250,000 

etc.)  

1,321,600 

1,028,.5S0 

700.000 

350.000 

Argentina. 

87,699 

130.266 

240,000 

250,000 

Sweden .  . . 

1.50,000 

125,001,' 

1 19.000 

110,000 

B.Tizil   

150,051 

148,958 

260,000 

175,000 

Denmark 

Italy 

SiKiin 

112  800 
140,000 
125,519 

11.5,000 
100,000 
134,953 

!!5,nco 

100,000 
1:J5,000 

130,ff00 
150 .000 
120.000 

Tot.  iu  Amor. 

5,456,453 

5,721,107 

6,548,229 

6,738,000 

Switzerland  . 

4,000 

4,000 

4,00'.J 

4,0(i0 

Brit.  Ind.    (con- 

Bulgaria 

15,000 

11,000 

8.0*J 

sum  locally). 
Java 

2,728,000 
1.596,174 

3,311,000 
1,791,064 

2,337,000 
1,669,637 

2,800,000 
1,300,000 

Tot.  in  Europe 

5,005,762 

4,287,923 

3,512,.';54 

3,469,000 

Taiwan  and  Jap 

436,026 

397,618 

415,678 

300.000 

i*4iiU|)i.'incl3l.... 

202,055 

216,260 

160,000 

200,000 

United  States  . . 
Canada .        ... 

.  734,577 
12,500 

682,83; 
11,250 

074.392 
22,300 

559,000 
20,000 

4,962,855 

5,715,942 

4,572,315 

4,600,000 

Tot.  bt  -Bug    cp. 

5,752,839 

4,932,0i0 

4..m,35rt 

4;339J300 

■*  fj          '     .  *■  ' 

Gr.  tot.  cane  and 

beet  sugar 

16,987,975 

17,332.955 

16.3.50,100 

16,600,000 

U    'S.    SUGAR    IMPORTS    FTtOM    AMERICAN    COLONIES 


Year 
(Fiscal.) 


180.5 

1866 

1867  

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872...... 

1873 

1874 

1875  ..... 

1876 

1877 

1878  .  .. 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882.  ... 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886  . . .  . . 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890..   .. 

1891 

1892 


From 
Porto  Rico 


51 

106 

91 

105, 

111 

130 

149 

167 

122 

98 

114 

70 

62 

73 

84 

84 

50 

78, 

83 

138 

159 

93 

131 

lis 

81 

76 

80 

80 


ounds. 
.694.718 
360.23.5 
918,924 
,845,851 
,015.991 
712.197 
219.683 
,582  316 
,657,581 
,871.248 
583,012 
289,275 
784.292 
,978.123 
.706,761 
070  59G 
533,363 
788.027 
940,670 
,382,724 
,799.898 
,002,688 
,443,622 
,654,059 
340,747 
926,934 
,013,652 
474,547 


From 
ilawail. 


Pounds. 

2.434.644 

16,062,039 

15,207,914 

18,271,258 

16,315,491 

14,016,181 

15,018,469 

15.360,184 

15.805,370 

13,582.874 

17,909,360 

20.978.374 

32,785  463 

30.434,916 

41,696,674 

61,556,708 

76,907,207 

106,181.8.58 

114  132,670 

125,158,797 

169,652,603 

191.623.175 

218,290,835 

228,540,513 

243,324,683 

224,457,011 

312,255,016 

262.612,405 


From 

Philippine 

Islands. 


Pound.-i. 

15,877,773 

29,208,963 

22,251,699 

22,719,444 

35,544.844 

59,367,828 

50,950,793 

87,339,414 

70,142,113 

77,271,492 

119,309,951 

110,455,708 

161,089,740 

140.044.046 

112,450,478 

!  32,859,769 

190,491,795 

163,658,15G 

188,589,026 

295,235.883 

179,503,732 

292,082,214 

246,168,994 

274,809,392 

186,151,600 

259,775,540 

92,610,118 

97,285,662 


Year 
(FLscal.) 


1893     . . 

1394 

1895.... 
1896.... 

1897 

1S98 

1899 

1990 

1901 

1902 

1903.... 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

190S 

1909.... 

1910 

1911 

1912   ... , 

1913 

1914..... 

11915... ■.. 
1916  ... 

!l917.      .. 

;1918   .      . 

11919...    . 


From 
Porto  Rico 


t 


Pounds 

99,617,911 

75,546,030 

56.352,954 

81,582,810 

56,607,317 

98,452,420 

107,208,014 

72,558,181 

137,201,828 

183,817,049 

226,143,508 

259,231,607 

271,319,993 

410,544,618 

408,149,992 

469,205,082 

488,452,733 

569,039,881 

645,834,403 

734,289,872 

765,420,310 

641,252,627 

688,922,493 

849,763,491 

977,377,996 

672,937,334 

703,286,023 


From 
Hawaii. 


Po 

289 

326 

274 

352 

431 

499 

462 

504 

690 

720 

774, 

736 

832 

746 

821 

1,077 

1,022 

1,110 

1,011 

1,205 

1,085 

1,114 

1,280 

1,137, 

1,162, 

1,080, 

1,215, 


unds. 

553,.529 
,574,584 
,385,228 
,175,269 
,217,116 

776,89.5 
,423,60y 

713,105 

877,934 
,553,3.57 
,825,420 
,492,092 
,721,387 
,602,637 
,014,811 
,570,637 
,863,928 
,594.466 
,215,858 
,465.510 
,362,344 
,750,702 
,863.312 
,159,828 

605,056 
908,797 
594,766 


From 
Philippine 

Islands. 


Pounds. 

i  22,413,780 

124,052,343 

03,770,492 

145,075,344 

72,463,577 

29,489,600 

51,625.280 

49,490,542 

4,693,333 

11,424,000 

13,773,333 

61,570,614 

77,997,424 

69.373,602 

25,164,756 

38,408,000 

83,648,000 

175,869,739 

2.30,351,485 

435,570,122 

203,160,972 

116,749,211 

326,842,296 

217,190,825 

267,891,954 

173,600,941 

210,950,670 


ALABAMA    PEANUTS. 
In  1909  Alabama  planted  in  peanuts  200,000  acres  and  gathered  1,574,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,496,000. 
In  1916,  400,000  acres  were  planted,  9,000.000  bushels  raised.  Worth  .$10,250,000.     In  1918  (be  area  planted 
Increased  to  over  1.000.000  acres,  producing  17,500,000  bushels  ol  nuts,  worth  over  $21,000,000.    This  is 
the  story  of  the  Alabama  peanut  in  a  nutshell. 
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Fisheries  of  the  United  States, 


FISHERIES   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  ol  Fisheries,  Department  ol  Commerce.) . 


Sections. 

Vessels  Employed  . 

Persons 
Employed. 

Capital 
Invested. 

Value  of 

Ko. 

Tons. 

Products. 

South  Atlantic  States  (1908) 

534 

915 
3,165 
1,623 

587 

39 

1,038 

820 

5,029 
13,665 
45,208 
44,219 

7,877 

273 

24,633 

97,622 

17,961 
15,387 
54,163 
22,157 
9,221 
11,825 
28,936' 
31,213 

82,324,000 

3,901,000 

11,105,000 

11,970,000 

10,555,069 

1,440,000 

24,025,172 

73,750,789 

84  034  000 

Gulf  States  (1908) 

4  824  000 

Middle  Atlantic  States  (1908) 

16,302,000 

New  England  States  (1908)    

15  l.'^O  fi.'iO 

Great  Lakes  (1917) 

6  297  QfiQ 

Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries  (1908) 

Pacific  Coast  SUtes  (1915) 

Alaska  Territory  (1918) 

3,125,000 

9,300,672 

59,094,859 

Total 

8,721 

238,576 

190  863 

•¥139,071,630 

5118,118,130 

SUMMARY   OF   COD   CATCH. 
THE  following  table  gives  a  complete  summary  of  all  the  codfish  secured  in  the  vessel  and  shore  fisheries 
from  the  inception  of  the  Industry  and  carried  to  the  home  ports  in  Washington  and  California.    No  effort 
has  been  made  to  include  the  cod  consumed  locally  in  Alaska,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  amounts  to  con- 
siderable, as  it  forms  the  principal  article  of  diet. 


Year. 

Vessel 

Shore,  and 

Year. 

Vessel 

Shore,  and 

Yeah. 

Vessel 

Shore,  and 

Fishery. 

Total 

Fishery. 

Total. 

Fishery. 

Total. 

Number. 

Number. 

N  limber. 

Numbei . 

Number. 

Number. 

1863 

7,100 

7,100 

1882 

1  ,038,000 

1,241,000 

1901 

787,000 

1,514,000 

1864    .... 

.54,500 

54,500 

1S83 

1  ,485,000 

1,720,000 

1902 

1,229,000 

2,369,000 

1865 

225,000 

225,000 

1S84 

1  ,373,000 

1,622,000 

1903 

1,463,800 

2,448,800 

1866 

724,000 

724.000 

1885 

988,000 

1,374,000 

1904 

1,546,524 

2,548,524 

1867..'.. 

943,400 

943,400 

1886 

800,000 

1,183,000 

1905 

2,3.32,133 

3,614,133 

1868    ... 

580,000 

580.000 

1887 

827,000 

1,126,000 

1906 

2,492,618 

3,513,250 

1869..    ... 

1 .032,000 

1,032,000 

1888 

674,000 

1,046,000 

1907 

1,490,230 

3,009,181 

1870 

1,467,000 

1,467,000 

1889 

327,000 

816,000 

1908 

2,028,000 

3,174,403 

1871...    . 

926,000 

926,000 

1890 

365,000 

1,138,000 

1909...      . 

1,748,155 

2,658,516 

1872... 

305,000 

305,000 

1891 

5S3;000 

1,245.000 

1910 

1,291,500 

1,974,975 

1873.... 

563,000 

663,000 

1892 

-     775,000 

1,475,000 

1911 

1,542,000 

2,534,000 

1874 

369,000 

369,000 

1893. 

666,000 

1,320,000 

1912 

1,348,000 

2,345,934 

1875   . 

362,000 

362,000 

1S94 

698,000 

1,003,000 

1913 

1,481,260 

2,285,357 

1876      . . 

814,000 

844,000 

1895 

765,000 

1,051,000 

1914 

2,283,202 

3,808,802 

1877.. 

779,000 

880,000 

1896 

837,000 

837,000 

1915 

2,733,571 

3,801,586 

1878      .... 

902.000 

1,127,000 

1897 

850,000 

1,361,000 

1916 

2,640,744 

3,573,669 

1879..      . 

1,. 30 1,000 

1,499,000 

1898    

342,000 

792,000 

1917..    .    . 

2,555,841 

3,373,124 

1880    .... 

1,002,000 

1.203,000 

1899..  ,.    . 

783,000 

1,505,000 

1918 

2,364,424 

3,487,608 

1881 

907,000 

1,061,000 

1900. ...... 

817,000 

1,726,000 

Totals 

61,614,002 

89,855,862 

RECORD   OF 

WRECKS 

OF   CODFISH   VESSELS. 

Name 

Home 
Port 

Where 
Wrecked. 

Date. 

Name. 

Home 
Port. 

Where 
Wrecked. 

Date. 

Brontes    .  . 

Sarah 

Nagay .  .    .  . 
Gen.  Miller . . 
H.  L.  Tiernan 
Wild  Gazelle 

S  Francisco 
S.Franci.gco 
Alaska .... 
S.Francisco 
S.Francisco 
S  Francisco 
S.Francisco 
S  Francisco 
S.Francisco 
S.Francisco 
S  Frane!3co 
S.Francisco 
.Seattle     . . 
Alaska .... 

Popof  Island 
Shumagin  isls 

1877 

1879 
Sum'er,  1880 

1882 

1882 
Aug.  19,  1883 

1888 
April  16,  1891 
Mar.    7,  1893 

1902 
Feb.  23,  1904 

1905 

1905 

1906 

Marion 

Glen 

J.  F.  Miller. . . 

Stanley 

Czarina .... 
Joseph  Russ  . 

J  D.Spreckels 

W.H.Diniond 
Nonpareil .     . 
Highl'd  Que'n 
H.  Blekum. 

Hunter 

S  Francisco 
S  Francisco 
S  Francisco 
S. Francisco 
S  Francisco 
Anacortes, 
Wash .  .  . 
S  Francisco 

S  Francisco 
S  P'ran  Cisco 

Anacortes 
Anacortes  . 

Sannak  Isl . 
Unimak  Isl  . . 
Unimak  Isl  . . 
Sannak  Isl  . 
Nagai  Island. 

Chirikof  Isl .  . 
Run  down  off 
Cal.  coast  . 
Bird  Island .  . 
Sliumaglnlsls 
Shumagtnlsls 
Ugak  Bay . . . 
Sutwick  Isl. . . 

April  11,1906 
Sept.  30,  1907 
,lan.     8,  1908 
Mar.  28,  1910 
Feb.  15,  1911 

Isabel 

Dash'g  Wave 
J.  Hancock . 

Anna 

Mary  and  Ida 

Pearl 

NellieColman 
Pirate 

F'und'datsea 
Bering  Sea.. 

Bering  Sea.. 
Unga  Island. . 

At  sea 

Alaska 

April  21,  1912 

Mar.  29, 1913 
Feb.    3,  1914 

1915 
Ab't  Apr.  20 
Mar.   3,  1917 
Aug.  30,  1917 

No  losses  of  vessels  or  lives  were  reported  in  1918. 

Lives  lost — Isabel,  14;  Pearl,  30;  Nellie  Colman,  30;  Glen,  1;  John  F.  Miller,  10;  Stanley,  4;  Joseph 
Russ,  1;  John  D.  Spreckels,  2;  Harold  Blekum.  4. 

The  Northern  Fi.shers,  Inc.,  lost,  in  1917,  the  schooner  Harold  Blekum,  wrecked  at  Ugak  Bav,  Kodialt 
Island,  March  3;  and  the  auxiliary  schooner  Hunter  was  lost  oft  Sutwick  Island,  August  30.  Three  fisher- 
men were  drowned  and  one  accidently  killed  while  engaged  in  this  industry,  a  total  loss  of  four  men. 
No  losses  of  vessels  and  men  In  the  vessel  fisheries  were  reported  tor  1916. 

The  Pacific  Coast  salmon  pack  in  1918  was  9,692,300  cases,  of  which  5,128,276  cases  was  of  pink, 
humpback,  and  chum,  and  2,987,710  cases  was  sockeye.  Of  the  total  pack,  6,677,569  cases  came  from 
Alaska,  1,616,157  from  British  Columbia,  624,198  from  Puget  Sound,  and  591,381  from  Columbia  River, 

The  Alaska  salmon  pack  of  1918  was  valued  at  551,041,949.     It  weighed  430,000,000  pounds. 

Halibut  catch  (pounds),  1918 — Puget  Sound,  16,455,564;  Cal.,  6,100,000;  Brit.  Col ,  16,695,500. 

Canned  shad  pack  (cases),  1918 — Columbia  River,  7,000;  Scaramento  River,  4,800. 

California  canned  salmon  pack,  1918 — 26,500  cases;  1917 — 39,000  cases. 

.THE   CATCH   OF   COD   ON   THE   PACIFIC   COAST,    1916,  1917,  AND  1918. 


Year. 

Vessel 
Fishery. 

Shore 
Fishery. 

Total. 

Year. 

Vessel 
Fishery. 

Shore 
Fishery. 

Total 

1918 

2.640,744 
2,555,841 
2,364,424 

932,925 

817,283 

1,123,184 

3,573,669 
3,373,124 
3,487,608 

Previous  total   . 
Total 

59,249,578 

27,118,676 

86,368,254 

1918 

61,614,002 

28,241,860 

89,855,862 

German  Potash  Statistics. 
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VALUE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  FISHERY  PRODUCTS. 


United  States  (including  Alaska) SI  18 

United  States  insalar  possessions      ....  15, 

Canada  (1917) v. . .  52 

Newlouadland  (1914)    7, 

South  and  Central  America  and  West 

Indies 13.' 

England  and  Wales  (1916) 36, 

Scotland  (1918)   29 


Ireland  (1916) 

France,  including  Algeria  (1913) . 

Russia  (1911) 

Norway  (1913) 

Spain  (1914) 

Portugal  (1915)   

Holland  (1912; 


2 
33, 
50, 

14, 

13 

9 

7, 


,118.130 
800,000 
,312,044 
971,355 

035,000 
686.011 
,483,018 
,410,560 
0.34,497 
034,825 
517,281 
895,172 
307,071 
183.410 


Germany  (1913) 

Italy  (1913) 

Denmark  (1914) 

.4iistiia-Huiigary  (1911-1912) 

Belgium  (1912)    

All  other  European  countries 

Japan  (1911) 

India,   Ceylon,   Persia,   Asiatic  Turkey. 

Arabia,  Burma,  and  East  India 

China,    Korea,    and    all    other    Asiatic 

coun  tries 

Africa 

Auatralia,  New  Zealand  and  all  othe: 

Piieific  Islands  

Total '• 


10,764,605 
§3,848,227 
4,669,147 
2.078,535 
1,114,375 
4,800,000 
63,147,550 

20,000.000 

34,000,000 

5,000,000 

,  rj,561..€00 

3553,772,513 


CS.nif,AK    POTASH    STATSSTtCS, 

The  following  statistics  of  the  consumption  of  actual  potash   (German)   i7i    imlustrii,  noi 
agriculture,  in  the  most  important  consuming  countries,  are  taken  from  German  official  sources.    ' 
tity  is  given  in  short  tons: 


l7icluding 
L'lie  quan- 


Country. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912 

1913 

•1914 

13)5 

1910 

1917. 

Germany 

United  States 

Tons. 

65,348 

3,553 

1.650 

141 

8.846 

7,116 

3,178 

92 

852 

1,578 

69 

1.678 

67 

55 

377 

Tons. 

63.247 

3,577 

1,965 

229 

8,396 

6,470 

2,693 

93 

1,055 

1.997 

78 

1.798 

93 

63 

412 

Tons. 

71,699 

15,190 

2,291 

201 

9,242 

7,2c2 

3,649 

100 

1,488 

2,090 

OS 

1,798 

111 

478 
189 

Tons. 

74,993 

12.552 

2.257 

214 

10.254 

6.609 

3,551 

186 

1,063 

2,104 

69 

1,465 

95 

63 

516 

1.104 

• 

Tons. 

59,600 

8,733 

1,221 

468 

6,585 

2,525 

2,911 

274 

1,482 

1,240 

34 

1.847 

190 

118 

138 

-    449 

Tons. 
61,575 
389 
204 

TOIV! 

48,931 

Tons. 
40,805 

Belgium 

Holland 

GO 

7 

France ; 

United  Kingdom 

Austria 

3,915 

8 

7 

395 

4.239 

4,663 

Switzerland.  ............. 

Italy 

Russia 

471 

553 

Spain 

Sweden 

2,589 

391 

S) 

2,616 
3'.  it 
143 

1.486 

Norway 

Denmark 

200 
44 

Finland 

6 

The  following  statistics  of  the  consumption  of  actual  uotash    (German)    in   agiicuHure,  not 
fndvstri/,  in  ,th8  most  important  consuming  countries,  are  taken  from  German  oJDcial  sourcc-s.     The 
Is  given  in  snort  tons: 


including 
Quantity 


•;>      .    ,      -/'COUNTKY. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

;914. 

1915.     ' 

1910. 

1917.' 

Germany 

Belgium 

Tons. 

395,289 

9,886 

32,338 

25,134 

20,084 

118 

12,996 

1.477 

3.055 

6.161 

16,003 

8,083 

870 

18,290 

1.937 

4,804 

1,080 

152 

3,531 

1.808 

}  139.063 

8,345 
1.996 

Tons. 

464.575 

10.011 

37,812 

29,115 

22,992 

193 

16,572 

3,019 

2,945 

6,667 

18,787 

10,830 

1,244 

19,197 

2,511 

6,195 

1,459 

414 

5,137 

2.523 

206,141 

7,487 
1,970 

Tons. 

509,722 

12,040 

43,421 

34,860 

25,756 

312 

20,767 

4,110 

3,851 

8,025 

25,762 

9.910 

1,248 

22.737 

3,774 

6,607 

1.565 

408 

6,496 

3,455 

( 233,446 

\        307 

8,614 
2,883 

Tons 

589,713 

14,501 

47,826 

36,426 

25,572 

442 

23,072 

4,508 

3,639 

0,990 

24,9'^0 

9,122 

1,365 

21,435 

3,953 

8,222 

1,766 

218 

6,281 

4.807 

254,859 

1,513 

10,140 
2,739 

Tons. 

531,990 

11,408 

46,188 

21,327 

12,792 

511 

23,404 

3,210 

4,438 

4,880 

16,883 

3,502 

455 

26,671 

.5,271 

8,212 

684 

806 

4,633 

2,126 

167,749 

337 

7,271 

1,787 

Tons. 

572,232 

11.742 

31.972 

65 

Tons. 

748.617 
11,070 
62,5.'55 

1 

Tens. 
917,820 

15,878 

Holland 

48,225 

France 

United  Kingdom 

1 

Luxemburg 

1.632 

18,611 

2,835 

2,785 

521 

1,424 

252 

60 

24,909 

3,867 

8,553 

1,800 

27,:':i20 

3,514 

7.55(5 

2,384 

Austria 

32,724 

Hungary 

3,018 

Switzerland 

5.203 

Italy 

Russia 

3,973 

1,097 

Spain 

Portugal 

24.963 

4,37'.> 

J  8,260 

30,536 

Norway 

Denmark 

Finland ' . 

Balkan  States 

200 

707 

121 

55.551 

«►-• 

■••■••53 
38 

Asia 

40 

United  States 

Canada 

Remainder    of    North    and 

Australia 

The  following  statistics,  from  tlie  same  sources,  show  tlie  foreign  and  domestic  sales  of  Gei'mcin  potash 
Baits: 


Yeas. 

Domestic 

Sales. 

Foreign 

Sales. 

Total. 

Value  in 
iviarka. 

Value  in 
Dollars. 

Percent 

Used 
in  Agric. 

Percent 

Used 
in  Indus. 

1910 

Tons. 
460,618 
527,822 
581,422 
664,711 
591,590 
623,807 
797,548 
958,625 

7'ons. 
346,473 
441,941 
524,514 
556,695 
402,797 
123.947 
174,825 
146,084 

Tons. 
807,091 
969,763 

1,105,936 

1,221,406 
994,387 
747,754 
972.373 

1,104.709 

133.800,000 
160.100,000 
186,400,000 
202,500,000 
164,500,009 
111,700,000 
163,900,000 
230,500,000 

S31, 800,000 
38.100.000 
44,400,000 
48,200,000 
39,200,000 
26,600,000 
39,000,000 
54.900.000 

88.3 
90.5 
89.5 
90.4 
91.2 
92.0 
94   1 
95.7 

11.7 

1911 

9.5 

1912 

10.5 

1913 

9.6 

1914 

8.8 

1915 

8.0 

1916.... 

5.9 

1917 

4.3 
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POTATO    CROPS    OF    THE    WORi.O. 

(By  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
DURING  the  flve-year  period,  1909-1913,  t!ie  world's  potato  crop  averaged  about  5,471,000,000  bushels 
annually,  ranging  between  4,842,000,000  busliels  in  1911  and  5,873,000,000  bushels  in  1912.  Of  the  average 
yearly  production  during  this  period,  a  total  of  2,692,000,000  bushels,  or  49%,  was  furnished  by  the  10 
countries  named  below.  In  1917.  these  10  countries  produced  2,734,156,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  50% 
of  the  average  annual  production  during  1909-1913 


COUNTBY. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915 

c;ouNTKy. 

1917 

1916 

1915. 

United  States . . . 

Bushels. 

443,636,000 

79,892,000 

321,165.000 

■101,336,000 

55,115,000 

36,923.000 

89,858.000 

Bushels. 

286,953,000 

63,297,000 

204,172,000 

335,507,000 

54,277,000 

39,006,000 

88,490,000 

Bushels. 

359,721.000 

62,604.000 

281,502.000 

332,788,003 

56.763,000 

35,103,000 

■  126,741.000 

No''way 

Sp;au 

Sweden 

Switzorl.ind .... 
Germany 

Total 

Bushels. 

27,733,000 

113,477,000 

64,533,000 

36,376,000 

1,580,000,000 

Bushels. 
29,189,000 

Bushels. 
19,957,000 

United  SCingdom 

France 

Italy  

Japan 

Netherlands.  .  .  . 

54,972,000 

18,000.000 

882,000,000 

78,806,000 

38,672,000 

1,984,140,000 

2,734,156,000 

1,720,350,000 

3,044,014,000 

*Figures  for  Germany  for  1916  and  1917  are  unofticial. 

MINNESOTA    WEIGHTS    OF    PRODUCE. 


PRODULi 


Apples,  green 
Apples,  dried  . . 

Beans 

Barley 

Buclcwheat ...    . 

Beets 

Blue  gras.s  seed 
Blueberries    . .    . 
Broom  com  seed . 


lbs 


50 
28 
60 
48 
50 
50 
14 
42 
57 


PlSonuCE. 


Shelled  corn 

Unshelled  corn.  . 

Clover  seed 

Carrots 

Cranberries.    .. 

Currants 

Gooseberries. . .  . 

Hemp  seed 

Hungarian  grass. 


lbs. 


t)0 

70 
60 
4S 
36 
40 
40 
50 
48 


PUODUC'E. 


Millet 

Oats 

Onions 

Oichard  grass  seed 

.Peas. 

Potatoes,  Irish . . . 
Potatoes,  sweet  . .  . 

Parsnips 

Peaches,  dried 


lbs 


4S 
32 
52 
14 
60 
60 
55 
42 
28 


PRODUCE. 


Rape  seed .  .  . . 
Redtop  seed  .. 
Rutabagas. . . . 

Rye 

Sorghum  seed. 
Timothy  seed. 
Wheat 


lbs. 

"~50 
14 
52 
56 
57 
45 
60 


LEGAL  WEIGHT  PER  BUSHEL   IN  KENTUCKY  ON  VARIOUS  ARTICLES. 

Section  4821  of  the  Kentucky  Statutes  provides  that  the  following  shall  be  the  legal  weights  in  Kentucky 
and  said  weights  shall  constitute  a  bushel  of  each  article  named: 


PRODUCE. 

lbs. 

Produce. 

lbs 

Produce. 

lbs. 

Produce. 

lbs. 

Wheat 

60 

White  beans 

60 

Dried  apples 

24 

Unslaked  lime 

35 

Shpllpd  rorn 

56 

Castor  beans* 

45 

Dried  peaches 

Onions       

39 

Corn  mea' 

50 

C!orn  in  t.hft  ftar 

*70 
t68 

Clover  seed 

Timothy  seed 

60 

45 

57 
36 

Fine  salt 

65 

Corn 

Bottom  onion  sets. 

Hungarian  grass  sd 

50 

Bye 

56 

Flax  seed  

56 

Salt 

50 

Gro\md  peas 

24 

Oats,  shelled 

82 

Millet  seed 

50 

i  Stone  coal 

76 

Orcliard  grass  seed. 

14 

Barley 

47 

Peas 

60 

Bran 

20 

English  bluegrass  sd. 

14 

Irish  potatoes. 

60 

Bluegrass  seed .    .    . 

14 

Plustcrins  hair     . 

8 

Hemp  seed    

44 

Sweet  potatoes 

55 

Buckwheat 

56 

Turnips 

60 

♦November  1  to  May  1. 
other  mined  coal. 


tMay   1  to  November  1.     tCoal  Includes  antlnacite,  cannel,  bituminous  and 


WEiCHT    OF    A    FARM    HORSE. 

The  weight  of  a  mature  farm  horse,  average  for  the  United  States,  is  1,203  pounds.  Washington, 
the  most  northwestern  State  of  the  Union,  has  the  highest  State  average,  1,350  pounds,  seconded  by  Maine, 
the  most  northeastern  State,  with  1,325  pounds.  Lightest  weight  horses  are  found  in  Florida,  the  most 
southeastern  State,  with  an  average  weight  of  850  pounds.  Mature  mules  on  farms  of  the  United  States 
average  956  pounds.  Wasliington  again  leads,  with  1,110  pounds,  followed  by  Oregon,  with  1,100  pounds. 
Lightest  mulee  are  found  in  Mississippi,  where  the  average  is  805  pounds. 

THE   V/ORLD'S   STOCK   OF   HORSES. 

The  world's  stock  of  horses  was  estimated  early  in  1919  as  follows:  Russia  In  Europe,  23,860,178; 
United  States,  21,123,000;  Argentina,  9,427,000;  Russia  in  Asia,  6,577,693;  Brazil,  6,065,230;  Austria- 
Hungary.  4,370,884;  Germany,  3,341,627;  Canada,  2,990,635;  Australia,  2,521,983;  France,  2,317,205; 
India,  1,818,873;  United  Kingdom,  1,699,640;  Japan,  1,533,829;  Italy,  955,878;  Union  of  South  Africa, 
714,414;  Sweden,  599,136;  Cuba,  560,580;  Uruguay,  556,307;  Chile,  553,869;  Spain,  525,853;  Denmark, 
515.415;  Bulgaria,  477,233;  New  Zealand,  404,284;  Holland,  384,445;  Belgium,  317,089;  Algeria,  221,178; 
Switzerland.  186,513;  Serbia,  162,136;  Tunis,  88,000;  Portugal,  87,765;  Costa  Rica,  52,095;  Egypt,  47,911. 


WHAT   BECOMES   OF  THE   MILK    FROM   23,000,000    COWS? 

Forty-three  and  one-tenth  per  cent,  used  as  liquid  milk;  41  per  cent,  used  for  making  butter;  5  per 
cent,  used  for  making  cheese;  2.9  per  cent,  used  for  condensed  miik;  3  7  per  cent,  used  for  making  ice  cream; 
4.3  per  cent,  used  for  feeding  calves.  This  2.9  per  cent,  used  by  the  condensers  is  the  milk  from  480,000 
cows.  The  United  States  has  albout  23,000,000  dairy  cows  Europe  has  lost  22,000,000  in  the  last  few 
years  and  there  is  no  Quick  chance  for  replacement,  for,  having  no  cows,  theie  can  be  no  calves,  and  no 
importation  of  cattle  can  be  permitted  for  at  least  a  year  after  the  war. 


ANNUAL    LOSS    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES    CAUSED    BY    il>JSECTS. 

(By  L.  O.  Howard,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Entomology.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture.) 
FABM  crops— Cereals,  $430,204,600;  hay,  8116,230,500;  cotton,  8140,631.100;  tobacco,  816,900,800; 

vegetables,  $199,412,600;  sugar  crops,  §8,436,800;  fruits,  5141,264,300;  farm-forest  products,  522,138,900; 

other  crops,  $29,649,700;  farm  crop  total,  SI,  104. 869,300. 

Forests  and  forest  products,  5100,000,000;  products  in  storage.  5100.000,000;  insect-borne  diseases  of 

man,  §160,000,000;  damage  to  domestic  animals.  5100,000,000;  grand  total,  81,554,869,300. 


Vacant  Public  Lands  in  the  United  Sitates. 
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VACANT    PUBLIC    LANDS    IN    THE    UNtTf&D    STATES. 

The  following  figures,  revised  officially  to  July  1,  1919,  show  the  acres  of  surveyed  and  unsurveyed 
puhlic  lands  in  the  U.S.,  the  figures  in  parenthesis  being  acreage  of  unsurveyed  domain:  Alabama.  37,740; 
Arizona,  7,142,565  (13,572,220);  Arliansas,  300,599  (7,000);  California,  15,654,405  (4,585,572);  Colorado. 
8,251,297  (1,296,681);  Florida,  117,784;  Idaho,  6,745,801  (3,942,747);  Itansas,  4,956;  Louisiana.  30,129; 
Michigan,  73,106;  Minnesota,  240,314:  Mississippi,  39,933;  Misso'jrl,  78;  Montana,  4,182,643  (2,950,951); 
Nebraslia,  92,826;  Nevada,  31,971,560  (23,146,380);  New  Mexico,  14,033,148  (4,762,575);  North  Dakota. 
90,547;  Oklahoma,  20,994;  Oregon,  13,412,269  (748,832);  .South  Dakota,  531,810  (29,399);  Utah.  14,217,026 
(17,104,961);  Washington,  868,502  (309,299);  Wisconsin,  6,934;  Wyoming,  20,721,658  (1,6(56,321).  Grand 
total,  138,788,684  (74, 11 2, 938). > 

The  unappropriated  lands  in  Alaska  are  not  included  heroin.  The  total  area  of  Alaska  Is  373,165,760 
acres,  of  which  about  25,384,000  acres  are  reserved.  Approximately  1,144,449  acres  have  been  surveyed 
under  the  rectangular  system. 

Cash  receipts  of  the  General  Land  OfTice  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919:  From  disposal  of 
public  lands.  82,817,833.86;  sales  of  Indian  lands,  51,387,781.74;  leases  of  power  permits,  etc.,  S43,941.26; 
depredations  on  the  public  lands,  S29,927.20;  copies  of  records  and  plats,  522,970  38;  and  sales  of  Goi'-emment 
property,  etc.   $1,219.72;  total  receipts  tor  the  year,  34,303,674.16. 

Area  of  public  and  Indian  lands  originally  entered  duilng  the  fiscal  year,  11,871,181.50  acres;  area  of 
lands  patented,  10,777,001,35. 

The  total  number  of  entries,  acres  sold  and  amount  received  therefor  under  the  Timber  and  Stone 
Acts  of  June  3.  1878,  and  August  4,  1892,  were:  t'rom  June  3,  1878,  to  June  30,  1919,  entries,  103,768;- 
acres,  13,^76,627.69;  amount,  S34,207,333.88. 

UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICES  AND  OFFICERS  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  15,  1919. 


STATE.       Office. 


Ala... 
Alaska 


Ariz   . 
Ark    . 


Cal 


Col... 


Fla... 
Idaho. 


Kan.. 
La.  .  . 
Mich. 
Minn. 


Miss. . 
Mo... 
Mont. 


Montg'ery. 
Fairbanks. 
Juneau  .    . 
Nome. . 
Phoenix . 
Camden. . . 
Harrison  . . 
Little  Rock 
El  Centro 
Eureka. . . 
Inde'd'nce. 
Los  Angeles 
Sac'mento 
8.  Fran'co 
Sus.anville. . 
Visalla .  . . 
Del  Norte . 
Denver 
Durango.. 
Glenw'd  S. 

Hugo 

Lamar 

Leadville 
Montrose  . 
Pueblo.  . . . 
Sterling...  . 
Gainesville. 
Blackfoot. . 

Boise 

C.  d'Alene 
Hailey .  . . 
Lewiston .  . 
TopeUa.. .  . 
Bat.  Rouge 
Marquette 
Cass  Lake 
Crook  ston . 

Duluth 

Jackson . . 
Springfield. 
Billings..  . 
Bozeman  . 
Glasgow. .  . 
Great  Falls 
Havre. . . . 
Helena .... 
Kallspell... 


Register. 


Cato  D.  Glover 
H.  C.  Kelly.  .. 
Fr.  A.  Boyle. . . 
Thos  McGann 
John  L.  Irvin  .  . 
B  M.  Tribble.. 
J.  L.  Clendenin 

B.  F.  Squires.. 
Vene  Bloomer 

F.  P   Wheeler. 
O.  C   Haroer.. . 
B   T.  Groves. . 
H.  P.  Andrews 
J.  B.  Sanford... 
Jas.  A.  Nutting 
C  A.  Ferguson. 
H.  H.  Abbott.  . 
Mrs.  M.  Dargin 
J.  T.  Joyce.. .  . 
D  C.  Weyand 
J.  R.  Beavers.  . 
A.  L.  Beavers. . 

E.  J.  Hoefnagels 
O.  C.  Skinner.  . 

G.  M.  Dameron 
A.  F.  Browns.. 
R.  W.  Davis.  . 
J.  T.  Carruth    . 

F.  S.  Heer 

Frank  Langley 
Ben.  R.  Gray . 
R.  Heitfeld 

G.  S.  Allen..    .  . 

E.  D  Gianelioni 
J.  L.  Hefteman. 
A.G  Swindleh  I 
Ole  Thompson. 
J.  Winczewski.. 
W.  F.  Cummins 

C.  C.  Davidson. 

F.  T.  Woods. . . 
F.  W.  AppletOD 

T>  R.  Jones 

J.  A.  Parker.  .  . 
M.  W.H'chins'n 

Jos.  Oker 

F.  O.  Williams. 


Receiver. 


John  S.  Hunter 
Lewis  T.  Erwin 
(Abolished) . 

E.  R.  Jordan. 
Scott  White. 
O.  B.  Gordon. 
W.  L.  Snapp. 
H.  V.  Seweil. 
B.  H.  Lien. 

G.  D.  Little. 
A.  T.  Force. 
Alex.  Mitchell. 
Sam   Butler. 
Mrs.G.BCaukln 
J.  B.  Alvord. 
Joseph  Allen. 
Lee  A   Ruark. 
W.  A.  Maxwell 
George  Weaver 

F.  H.  Selhorst. 
J.  J.  Mlssemor. 
R.  J.  McGrath. 
Mrs.  A.  Rogers 
Geo    W.  Bruce 
Flo.  M.  West. 
John  W.  Cloyd. 
P  M.  Colson 

C   E.  Han  is. 
F.  B.  Kinyon. 
Arthur  J.  Ewing 
Wm.  U.  Hews. 

J.  E.  Barrett. 
W.  W.  Ventrr-ss. 
P.  H.  Ross. 
Fred.  A.  King. 
J.  P.  O'Connell. 
J.  L.  Travers. 
H.  C.  Sharkey. 
(Abolished  ) 

E.  J.  McLean. 
J.  P.  Bole. 
E.C.Hargadlne. 
Thos.  Corbally. 
J.  A.  Mayer. 

F.  F.  Steele. 
O.  E.  Thomas 


State        Office. 


Mont.. 

Neb.    . 

Nev 
N.Mex 

N.Dak 


Okla.. 
Ore. .  . 


S.  Dak 


Utah .  . 
Wash.. 


Wla.  .  . 
Wyo. . . 


Lewistown. 
Miles  City 
Missoula.  . 
Alliance  . . 
Brok'nBow 
Lincoln. . . . 
CarsonCity 

Elko 

Clayton. . . 
Ft.  Sumner 
Las  Cruces 
Rosweil .  .  . 
Santa  Fe .  . 
Tucumcari 
Bismp.rck  . 
Dickinson. 
Minot  . .    . 
Willlston . 
Guthrie      . 
Burns ...    . 

La  Grande. 
Lakevicw.. 
Portland.. 
Roseburg . 
The  Dalles 
Vale ...... 

Bellef'che  . 
Gregory. .  . 
Lemmon.. . 
Pierre  .... 

Rapid  City 
T'ber  Lake 
S.  L.  City. 
Vernal.  . . . 

N.  Yakima 

Seattle 

Spokane. . 
Vancouver 
W.  Walla. 
V/aterville 
Wausau  . 
Buffalo. . . 
Cheyenne.. 
Douglas. . . 
Evanston  . 
Lander. . . . 
Sundance. . 


Register. 


H.J.  Kelly 

G.  W.  Myers. . . 
F.M.MacHaffle 
T.  J.  O'Keefe.  . 
M.  C.  War'gton 
H.  A.  Meier.. .  . 
Mrs.  M.L.  Bray 
J.  E.  Robbins. . 
Paz  Valverde 
W.  R.  McGlll.. 
J.  L.  Burnside. 
Emmett  Patton 

F.  Delgado.  . 
II.  P   Donohoo 

P.  E.  Bryne 

V/.  B.  Dickson. 
Wm.  O'Learj-. 
W.E.  Byerly.  . 
J.  Y.  Callahan. 
V.  G   Cozad. .  . 

C   S.  Dunn 

J  F.  Burgess. .  . 
Alex.  Sweet  . . . 
W  H.  Cannon. 
H   F.  Woodc'ck 

T   Jones 

J.  A.  Ross 

E  M.  Starchor 
J.  C.  Stoner  . . 
John  Cogan. .  . 

J   W.  Mee. .  .  . 
J.  E.  Truesdaie 

G.  B.  Blakely. 

P  Hanson 

R.  Strobach 

G  A.C.Roch'ter 

J.  L.  Wiley 

Henry  A.  Porter 
F.  M.  Hedger.- 

B   Spear 

H.  Schmidt  . . . 

R.  R.  Read 

W.  Reid 

W.  H.  Fowler.. 

A.  Nisbet 

R.  Connaghan. 
C.  H.  Massle... 


Receiver. 


A.  Hoaeland. 
J.  T.  Hamilton. 
W.  EMcMurry 
J.  G   Morrow 
J.  P.  Robertson- 
G.  G.  Beams 
A.  U.  Gray. 
Mrs.  L.  Hurley. 
Thos.  E.  Owen. 
R.  Harrison. 
D  E.  Rodriguez 
Wm.  G  Cowan. 
Juan  N.  Vigii. 
F.  S.  y  Baca. 

F.  L.  Brant. 
E.  ,)    fiHghes. 
A.J.  fcichroer. 
W  N  Dlclcinsou 
W.  K  Patterson 
S.  Motliersheiid. 
N.  .Skiff. 

A.  J   Foster'.' 

G.  I.  Smith. 
R.  R.  Turner. 
lb.  A.  Booth. 
M.  N.  Fegtly. 
K.  E    Baxter. 
D.  F    U'kholder 
J.  K   Clark. 
LeR.E.Cm'ngs. 
W  H.Tompkln.s. 
W.  W  Sparks. 
K.  C  Jex. 

A.  F.  Young. 
C.  E.  Rusk. 
,'.  W.  Oyen. 
W.  F.  Page. 
J.  S  O'Keane. 
W.  A.  White. 
S.  S.  Bcggs. 
K.  A.  Beyreis 
O.  T.  Stahl. 
L,  Voorhees. 
Julia  M.  Cross. 
J.  P.  Folger. 
W.  H.  Edley 
C.  R.  Yoeman. 


U.   S,    Surveyors   General — Alaska,    Juneau, 


Arizona,    Phoenix,    Frank   P.    Trott;    California, 


San  Franclsco.L.  H.  Moser;  Colorado,  Denver.  John  B.  McGauran;  Idaho.  Boise,  Edward  Hedden; 
Montana,  Helena,  Henry  Cjerharz,  Nevada,  Reno,  John  B.  O'Sullivan;  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe-, 
Lucius  Dills;  Oregon,  Portland,  Edward  G.  Worth;  South  Dakota,  Huron,  William  A.  Lynch;  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Ingwald  C.  Thoresen;  Wa.shlngton,  Olympja,  Edward  A.  FltzHenry;  Wyoming, 
Cheyenne,  Charles  L.  Decker.  ' 

Chief  of  Field  Divisions — Portland,  Ore.,  Harry  E.  Laughlln;  San  Francisco.  Jos.  H.  Favorite;  Juneau, 
Alaska,  Geo.  A.  Parks;  Helena,  Nath.  Gammon;  Denver,  M.  D.  McEniry;  Cheyenne,  Clair  Gordon; 
Southern,  Charles  W.  Atkinson,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Ralph  S.  Kelley;  Saata  Fe,  B.  H. 
Gibbs.  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Supervisor  of  Surveys — Frank  M.  Johnson,  Denver. 

THE    MINT    CROP.  ,   _ 

The  1919  mint  crop  of  Indiana  and  Michigan  was  report.ed  by  the  crop  speclalisi)  of  flie  Bureau  oT 
Crop  Estimates  as  3*0,000  pounds  from  10,000  acres,  as  compared  with  350,000  pounds  from  12,000  acres 
In  1918.  400,000  pounds  from  15,000  acres  in  1917,  450,000  pounds  from  15,000  acres  in  1916,  650,000  pounds 
from  16,000  acres  in  1915,  and  600,000  pounds  from  18,000  acres  In  1914.  The  average  yield  was  about 
30  pounds  per  acre. 


348  Forests  and  Forestry  in  the  United  States. 

FORESTS    AND    FORESTRY    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

ABOUT  one-iourtli  of  the  United  States,  or  550,000,000  acres,  is  in  forests.  Forests  publicly  owned 
contain  one-flftli  of  all  the  timber  standing.  The  remaining  I'our-fiftlis  is  contained  in  forests  privately 
owned.  The  limber  in  private  ownership  is  not  only  four  times  that  publicly  owned  but  Is  generally  more 
valuable.  The  original  forests  of  the  United  States  covered  an  area  of  about  850,000,000  acres,  with  an 
estimated  stand  of  not  less  than  5,200,000,000,000  feet  of  merchantable  timber,  a  greater  quantity  and 
variety  than  upon  any  area  of  similar  size  in  the  world.  The  present  rate  of  cutting  for  all  purposes  exceeds 
the  anuijaJ  grovrth  of  the  forests 

The  leading  species,  from  the  point  of  number  production  in  1918,  was  yellow  pine,  with  a  total  produc- 
tion of  10,845,000,000  board  feet.  The  Douglas  fir  of  tho  Northwest  held  second  place,  with  more  than 
6,520,000,000  board  feet,  and  white  pine,  with  2,200,000,000  board  feet,  was  third.  Of  the  hard  woods, 
oak,  the  first  In  amount  cut,  was  followed  in  the  order  named  by  maple,  gum,  cypress,  chestnut,  and  birch. 
We  talte  from  our  forests  yearly,  including  waste  In  logging  and  manufacture,  more  than  22,000,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  wood,  valued  at  about  SI, 375, 000, 000.  We  use  in  a  single  year  100,000,000  cords  of  fiiewood. 
nearly  32,000.000,000  feet  of  lumber,  100,000,000  ties,  nearly  1,300,000,000  staves,  445,000,000  board  feet 
of  veneer,  over  81,000,000  sets  of  heading,  over  335,000,000  barrel  hoops,  over  4,500,000  cords  of  native 
pulpwood,  170,000,000  c\iblc  feet  of  round  mine  timbers,  nearly  1,500,000  cords  of  wood  for  distillation, 
over  140,000  cords  for  excelsior,  and  nearly  4,000,000  telegraph  and  telephone  poles. 

About  5,480,000  cords  of  wood  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  1917,  of  which  about  900,000 
cords  were  imported,  mostly  from  Canada.  The  demand  tor  wood  pulp  is  making  a  severe  drain  upon  the 
spruce  forests,  which  furnish  the  principal  supply,  though  a  number  of  other  woods,  such  as  poplar,  hemlock, 
pine,  and  balsam,  are  now  being  used  in  considerable  quantities.  Tests  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  shown  that  pulp  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  news  and 
wrapping  paper  can  be  made  from  some  ten  species  of  native  woods,  including  Sitka  spruce.  Western  hemlock, 
Englemann  spruce,  red  fir,  white  fir,  and  lodge  pine.  The  gross  area  within  the  National  forest  boundaries 
is  175,103,336  acres,  of  which  20,561,669  acres  are  alienated  lands.  The  present  net  area  of  the  National 
forests,  including  those  in  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico,  and  lands  acquired  in  the  Whits  Mountains  and  Southern 
Appalachian  region  for  National  forest  purposes,  is  154,541,067  acres.  Receipts  in  1919  were:  From  timber, 
SI, 540,100;  from  grazing,  $2,609,169;  from  special  uses,  §209,145;  from  all  sources,  34,358,414. 

The  operating  costs  of  the  National  forests  are  about  54,000,000  annually.  In  bad-ftre  years  the  cost  of 
lire  fighting  adds  heavy  emergency  expenditures,  which  in  the  calendar  year  19.18  exceeds  51,000,000.  For 
improvements  (roads,  trails,  telephone  lines,  bridges,  cabins,  etc  )  there  is  an  annilal  appropriation  of  §450,000. 
plus  10  per  cent  of  the  receipts,  which  is  expendable  for  roads  and  trails.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Aid 
Roads  Act  made  available  31,000,000  yearly  for  ten  years  for  roads  and  trails  within  or  partly  within  the 
National  forests.  The  total  regular  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Forest  .Service,  including  its 
diversified  investigative  and  co-operative  work  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  is  55,731,555 

Thirty-three  States  have  forestry  departments.  The  appropriations  for  their  yearly  support  range 
from  $1,000  to  $500,000.  Those  having  $25,000  or  more  are:  Pennsylvania,  $500,000;  Now  York,  8267,000; 
Michigan,  $190,000;  Massachusetts,  $120,000;  Maine,  5119,000,  with  .an  additional  $225,000  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths;  Minnesota,  $103,000;  California,  550,000;  Washington,  850,000; 
New  Jersey,  $40,000;  New  Hampshire,  $29,000;  Oregon,  527,000;  Wisconsin,  525,000.  New  York  in  1917 
also  appropriated  52,500,000,  available  until  expended,  for  the  extension  of  her  State-owned  "forest  preserve" 
of  nearly  2,000,000  acres  in  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Mountains.  Pennsylvania  has  more  than  1,000,000 
acres  of  .State-owned  forests  and  practises  forestry  on  them.  Minnesota  has  400,000  acres  now  in  State 
forests  and  1,000,000  acres  of  school  lands  to  be  retained  for  State  school  forests  Wisconsin  has  380.000 
acres  reserved,  and  ^^chigan  289,000  With  an  additional  300,000  to  be  used  for  exchange.  South  Dakota 
has  51,000  acres  of  State  forest.  New  Jersey  17,000,  and  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire,  and  Massacliusetts  from  350  to  13,000  acres  each  Twenty-four  States  co-operate 
In  fire  protection  with  the  J'ederal  Government. 

THE     PALISADES     INTERSTATE     PARK. 

The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  comprises  36.000  acres  (1,000  acres  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  35,000 
in  New  York  State).  The  park  embraces  the  Palisades  cliffs  and  runs  for  twelve  miles  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson  River  from  a  point  north  of  Fort  Lee  to  Palisades,  N.  Y.  The  Harriman  Park,  which  is 
the  highlands  region  of  the  Palisades  system,  runs  from  Bear  Mountain,  N.  Y.,  five  miles  south  of  West 
Point,  for  fifteen  miles  to  Tuxedo,  N.  Y.  The  Commission  also  owns  the  State  Rifle  Range  at  Blauvelt, 
N  Y.,  and  the  Hook  Mountain  quarries.  In  the  creation  of  the  Palisades  Park,  the  State  of  New  York 
has  appropriated  in  money  and  lands  nearly  $6,000,000  Nov/  Jersey  appropriated  5500,000  for  the  building 
of  the  Henry  Hudson  Drive  along  the  Palisades,  and  550,000  for  land.  In  addition,  the  Commission  has 
received  private  corftributlon-s  of  nearly  55,000,000  in  cash;  all  these  contributions  and  appropriations, 
together  with  value  of  land  donations,  aggregate  $12,000,000. 

In  the  Palisade^s  section  of  the  park,  the  Commission  maintains  pavilions  for  picnic  parties;  bath  houses 
and  beaches:  canoe  beach  for  camping,  and  facilities  for  Winter  storage  of  canoes;  motor  boat  basin  for  small 
pleasure  cratt;  week-end  camps  for  working  boys:  hundreds  of  individual  camps  are  established  here  under 
permit.  In  the  Harriman  Park  and  Bear  Mountain  section  of  the  Palisades  system  there  Is  maintained  by 
the  Commission  the  Bear  Mountain  Inn,  which  is  a  restaurant,  built  by  private  funds  and  operated  by 
the  Commissioners  for  the  sale  of  food  at  reasonable  prices;  a  lawn  plateau  for  baseball,  tennis,  running  meets, 
and  other  organized  athletic  sports;  a  large  grove  on  the  side  of  Hessian  Lake  for  picnic  parties,  benches 
and  tables  being  scattered  through  this  area,  and  swings  for  the  children;  the  free  use  of  rowboats  is 
permitted  for  a  limited  period  on  Hessian  Lake;  sightseeing  automobiles  take  visitors  Into  the  park,  which 
plunges  into  the  woodland  for  fifteen  miles:  parking  places  for  automobiles  have  been  developed;  seven 
lakes  have  been  either  entirely  made  or  artificially  enlarged. 

The  Commission  maintains  the  largest  clvU  encampment  In  the  world.  In  1919  over  52,000  individuals, 
mostly  tenement  children  and  mothers,  averaged  eight  consecutive  days'  vacation  each.  There  was  a  daily 
census  of  nearly  1,600  Boy  Scouts  in  the  camps  Camps  for  working  girls  are  maintained  at  cost.  During 
the  Summer  of  1919  over  625,000  visitors  were  at  Bear  Mountain,  nearly  200,000  of  whom  came  by  auto- 
mobile. Over  1,100,000  sales  were  made  at  the  Bear  Mountain  Inn.  Nearly  200,000  people  were  carried 
in  the  Commission  automobiles.  Over  800,000  people  visited  the  Palisades  section  of  the  park.  No  con- 
cessions are  let  in  the  Palisades  Park.  This  p.-'.rk  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Joint  Commission,  appointed 
by  the  Governors  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

George  W.  Perkins  has  been  the  President  of  the  New  York  Commission  for  nearly  twenty  years  and 
has  been  very  active  in  its  management  The  Commission  consists  of:  New  York  State — George  W. 
Perkins,  PTesident;  Franklin  W.  Hopkins,  Vice-President;  J.  Du  Pratt  White,  Secretary;  Edward  L. 
Partridge,  Treasurer;  Richard  V.  Lindabury,  Williara  H.  Porter,  A.  Averell  Harriman,  Frederick  O.  Sutro, 
Charles  W.  Baker  and  John  J.  Voorhees.  New  Jersey — Richard  V.  Lindabury,  President;  Edward  L. 
Partridge,  Vico-President;  J.  Du  Pratt  Wliite,  Secretary;  Frederick  C.  Sutro,  Treasurer;  George  W.  Perkins, 
Charles  W.  Baker,  Myron  W.  Robinson^  John  J.  VoorheeS,  William  H.  Porter  and  W.  Averell  Harriman. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FOREST  PRESERVE. 

I  (Specially  prepared  for  tbe  Almanac  by  the  State  Conservation  Commission.) 

New  York  State's  great  Forest  Preserve  was  established  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1885.  It  Includes 
large  areas  in  the  two  great  forested  sections  of  the  State,  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Mountains.'o'  Article 
7,  Section  7,  of  the  State  Constitution,  adopted  in  1804,  assured  its  integrity  for  all  time.  It  provided  that 
"The  lands  of  the  State,  nov/  owned  or  hereafter  acquired,  constituting  the  forest  preserve  as  now  fixed  by 
law,  shall  be  forever  keat  as  wild  forest  land.  Thej'  snail  not  be  leased,  sold  or  exchanged,  or  be  taken  by  any 
corporation,  public  or  private,  nor  sliall  the  timber  thereon  be  sold,  removed  or  destroyed.  )3ut  the  Legis- 
lature may  by  general  laws  provide  for  tlie  use  of  not  exceeding  three  per  centum  of  such  lands  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  reservoirs  for  municipal  water  supply,  for  the  canals  of  the  State,  and  to  regulate 
tile  flow  of  streams.  Such  reservoirs  shall  be  constructed,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  State,  but  such  work 
shall  not  be  undertalten  until  after  the  bou  idaries  and  higii  How  lines  thereof  shall  have  been  t',ccurat?ly. 
surveyed  and  fl.xed,  and  after  public  notice,  hearing  and  determination  that  such  lands  are  requlr«I  for  sdoh 
public  u.se.  The  expense  of  any  .^uch  improvements  sliall  be  apportioned  on  the  public  and  privatspropcrty, 
and  municipalitiea  benefited  to  the  extent  of  the  benefits  received."  ,.      >     .■ 

The  objects  for  which  the  Forest  Preserve  were  established  may  be  briefly  stated  as  toTlows:  • 

Fit  St — Forests  are  the  great  conservers  of  water  supply.  Tlie  leaves  of  the  forest  trees  prevent  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  ground  and  tlie  soft  sponge-like  duff  of  the  forest  floor  iioardj  the  water 
from  melting  snow  and  from  rain,  allowing  it  to  run  gradually  into  the  brocks  and  rivers.  Tho  streams  of 
Europe  and  Asia  liave  shrunk  as  tlie  forests  have  been  cut  away,  and  in  many  parts  of  our  own  country  the 
water  couises  have  diminished  from  tlie  same  cause. 

^ecojid — Forc-sU?  increase  the  fall  of  rain.  As  the  moisture  laden  winds  from  the  lakeo  and  ocean  sweep 
over  them,  their  lower  temperature  precipitates  the  vapor  as  rain  or  snow.  Thus  the  forests  are  not  only 
con.sei-vera  of  water  supply  but  are  also,  for  al!  practical  purposes,  actual  producers  of  water  supply. 

Third — Forests  are  great  equalizers  of  climate  and  temperature.  It  is  a  fact  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  localities  which  have  the  most  equable  climates,  wliich  are  most  freo  from  violent  winds,  from  periods  of 
arouglit,  and  from  e-fces-sivc  heat  and  cold,  are  the  sections  which  have  a  considerable  forest  coyer  over  them 
or  in  the>r  immcdinte  vicinity. 

Foivlk — Because  of  tae  pace  of  our  modern  civilization,  forests  have  become  invaluable  08  recreation 
grounds  (or  all  the  people.  In  fact  their  use  lor  this  purpose  has  increased  so  tremendously  wiUiin  tiie  last 
tv/enty  years  tliat  It  is  now  one  of  the  chief  purfioses  for  which  a  forest  preserve  gliould  be  maintained  For- 
e3te<l  regions  are  also  impoitaut  as  sanitary  and  health  resorts,  and  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  flsif  and  game. 

F'ftli — Without  preservation  of  the  forest  under  State  ownerehip,  the  supply  of  timber  for  the  future  will 
be  seriously  endangered.  Private  ownership  of  forest  land  has  proved  almost  universally  to  be  wasteful 
and  o  lead  ultimately  to  compiete  denudation. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Forest  Reserve,  the  State  of  New  York  has  spent  85,007,287  tn  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  its  extension.  In  addition  large  areas  of  other  laud  h.ave  been  acq-.:ir,=d  by  tiix  sairs, 
with  Liio  result  that  January  I,  1919,  ^he  area  of  the  Forest  Preserve  in  both  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill 
MountaiiLS  aggregated  1,838,322  acres. 

Jurisdiction  over  the  Forest  Preserve  is  exercised  bv  the  ConsK-vatiou  Com.mission,  wiich  has  charge, 
besides,  of  the  State  Re.'^ervation  at  Saratoga  Springs,  the  St.  Lawrence  Reservation,  the  Cu'c.-a  Reiicrvatlon, 
and  the  John  Brown  Farm  in  the  Town  of  Noith  Elba.  Essex  County.  Besides  admini.^lralive  control 
over  this  property,  the  commission  also  has  entire  charge  of  the  fighting  of  forest  fires  upon  both  public  and 
privately  owned  land  in  tlie  Large  forested  regions. 

■■•■For  the  Dtompt  detection  of  forest  fires,  fifty-two  ob.servalion  stations  are  maintained  upon  /noun tain 
tops  thrbUulipi'.t  the  Adiromtacks  and  Catskills.  All  of  these  stations  are  connected  by  telephone  lines  with'' 
the.  ra^iger (headquarters,  observers  are  on  duty  at  the.'sc  stations  throughout  the  entire  dry  season  from 
Spring  until  Fidl.  A  force  of  sixty-Qve  forest  rangers  and  five  di.strict  rangers  is  also  maintained,  to  attend 
to  the  administration  of  the  State  owned  land  and  the  fighting  of  fires  upon  both  State  and  private  land. 

The  work  of  reforestation  of  State  laud  and  the  raising  of  trees  for  the  reforestation  of  }>riva.te  land  Is 
al.so  conducted  by  the  commission.  For  this  purpose  six  nurseries  are  maintained,  having  a  total  capacity 
of  30,000,000  trees  and  an  annual  production  of  10,000,000.  Appioximately  5,000  acres  of  Slate  laud  are 
reforested  e&cli  year.  Trees  are  sold  to  private  landowners  at  the  cost  of  production,  to  municipalities  at 
50  cents  per  thousand,  and  are  furnished  to  State  institutions  without  charge. 

The  sections  of  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Mountains  upon  which  it  is  most  important  Xor  the  State 
to  insure  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous  forest  cover  have  been  defined  by  law  and  are  known  as  the  Ad- 
irondack and  Catskill  I^irks.  They  are  bounded  by  a  line  called  the  blue  line  Within  these  parks  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  land  Ls  still  privately  owned.  Part  of  the  land  of  the  Forest  Preserve  lies  outside  of 
the  park  lines,  and  thus  the  park  lines,  v/hich  run  through  both  State  and  private  land,  are  siinfily  lines  to 
designate  the  most  vita!  sections  of  the  mountain  regions.  Extensive  lumbering  oper.arions  upon  much 
of  the  land  \vlthin  the  park  lines  are  endangering  the  water  sheds,  and  this  led  to  a  referendum  vote  in  1916 
for  the  authorization  of  a  bond  issue  of  57,500,000  for  purchase  of  additional  land  to  be  added  to  the  Forest 
Preserve.  The  proposition  passed  by  a  large  majority  and  the  Conservation  Commission  la  now  engagevi 
upon  the  expenditure  of  this  sum.  The  Legislature  in  1917  appropriated  82,500,000  of  the  bond  issue  for 
immediate  use.  The  recommendations  of  the  Conservation  Commission  are  submitted  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Land  Office,  who  act  with  the  Conservation  Commission  in  finally  deciding  op.  purch-ises. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  Forest  Preserve  is  now  v/orth .  if  it  should  be  placed  on  the  market, 
at  least  §40,000,000,.  thus  showing  an  increase  in  value  of  approximately  800  per  cent,  over  its  cost  to  the 
State.  ■  ■  ,      ■  ■  ■     ■ 

Investigations  made  by  the  Conservation  Commission  indicate  that  investment  in  hotels,  boarding  houses 
and  other  facilities  for  the  care  of  Summei-  visitors  in  the  Forest  Preserve  regions,  the  amount  of  moocy  an- 
nually expended  in  caring  for  these  people,  tlie  money  spent  by  vacationists,  and  the  number  of  persons  ac- 
tually engaged  In  the  business  of  caring  for  Summer  visitors,  far  exceed  in  amount  similar  figures  for  the  lum- 
ber industry,  thus  indicating  that  the  chief  business  in  the  Forest  Preserve  regions  Uas  now  come  to  be  that 
of  caring  for  vacationists. 

For  such  a  business  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Mountains  are  incomparable.  They  are  covered  almost 
everywhere  vrtth  the  native  trees  of  North  America — pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  balsam,  cedar,  tamarack,  beech, 
birch,  taaple,  and  the  other  less  important  deciduous  trees.  Even  on  many  of  these  areas  that  have  been 
devastated  in  the  past,  these  trees  are  returning. 

Under  a  careful  system  of  game  protection  the  fauna  native  to  the  woods  is  preserved,  and  In  many 
respects  is  Increasing.  Chief  among  the  large  animals  are  degr  and  bears.  Beaver,  which  t\s.<X  become 
extinct,  were  reintroduced  to  the  Adiroadacks  in  1905  and  have  since  spread  over  every  section  of  tUc  woods. 
They  have  also  been  Introduced  in  the  Catskills  and  are  becoming  more  abundant  there.  la  1915,  through 
co-operation  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  a  carload  of  elk  from  Yellowstone  Park  were 
liberated  in  the  Adlrondacks.  Among  other  common  animals,  many  of  which  furnish  a  large  amount  of 
fur,  should  be  mentioned  the  fox,  mink,  otter,  marten,  weasel,  fisher,  coon,  and  muskrat. 

The  lakes  and  streams,  which  are  annually  stocked  by  the  Conservation  Commission,  contain  brook 
trout,  lake  trout,  rainbow  trout,  brown  trout,  largemouth  and  smaltmoutli  black  ba39,  great  norlliorn  pike, 
pickerel,  perch,  bullheads,  and  many  of  the  other  coarser  fishes.  ■  ■■'■ 
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THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  AT  A  GLANCE. 

fNumber,  18;  total  area,  10,739  square  miles.] 


National  parks  in 
Order  of  Creation. 


Hot  Springs,  1832   . 
Yellowstone,  1872.. 


Sequoia,  1890.. 

Yosemite,  1890. 


General  Grant,  1890. 
Mount  Rainier,  1899 
Crater  Lake,  1902... 

Wind  Cave.  1903.... 

Piatt,  1904 

Sullys  Hill,  1904 

Mesa  Verde,  1906.. . 
Glacier,  1910 


Kocky  Mount'n,  1915 


Hawaii,  1916 

Lassen  jVolcano,  1916 


Mt.  McKinley,  1917 
Grand  Canyon,  1919 
Lafayette,  1919 


Location. 


I  Area  in 
Sq.  Miles 


Middle  Arkansas 

No'v/estern  Wyoming 

Middle    eastern    Cali- 
fornia. 
Middle    eastern    Cali- 
fornia. 
Mid  east'n  California 
W.  central  Washington 
Southwestern  Oregon. 

South  Dakota 


Soutiiern  Oklahoma. . 

North  Dakota 

So'western  Colorado . 
No'western  Montana. 

North  middle  Colorado 


Hawaii 

Northern  California. . . 

South  central  Alaska  . 
North  central  Arizona . 
Maine  coast 


3,348 

252 

1,125 

4 
324 
249 

17 

IH 

77 
1,534 

39714 

118 
124    • 

2,200 

958 

8 


Distinctive  Characteristics. 


46  hot  springs  possessing  curative  properties. 
Geysers;  boiling  springs;   mud  volcanoes;  petrified 

forests;  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone. 
12,000  sequoia  trees  over  10  feet  in  diameter,  some 

25  to  36  feet  in  diameter;  cave. 
Valley  of   world-famed   beauty;   lofty  cliffs;   many 

waterfalls  of  extraord'y  height;  3  groves  of  big  trees. 
Created  to  preserve  Gen.  Grant  Tree,  35  ft  in  diam. 
28  glaciers;  48  sq.  Imiles  of  glacier,  50  to  500  ft.  thick. 
Lake   of   extraordinary    blue   in    crater    of   extinct 

volcano;  sides  1,000  feet  high;  lava;  fishing. 
Miles  of  galleries  and  chambers  containing  peculiar 

formations. 
Many  sulph.  and  oth.  springs  possess  medicinal  value 
An  important  wild  animal  preserve. 
Most  notable,  best  preserved  prehistoric  cllft  dwell'gs. 
250  glacier-fed  lakes;  60  small  glacleis;  precipices 

thousands  of  feet  deep. 
Heart  of  the  Rockies;  snowy  range,  peaks  11,000  to 

14,250  feet  altitude. 
Kilauea  &  Mauna  Loa  on  Hawaii;  Haleakala  on  Maul 
Only  active  volcano  in  U.  S.  proper;  hot  springs; 

mud  geysers. 
Highest  mountain  in  North  America. 
Greatest  example  of  erosion  in  the  world. 
Group  of  granite  mountains  on  Mt.  Desert  Isl. 


The  National  parks  and  reservations  mentioned  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Congress,  by  act  of  August  25,  1916,  created  a  National  Park  Service,  and  placed  the  administra- 
tion of  the  National  parks  and  monuments  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  charge  of  a  director  of 
such  service.  Geneiul  information,  the  annual  administrative  reports,  copies  of  the  rules  and  regulations, 
and  compilations  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  paries  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  superintendents  of  the  parks. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK,  WYOMING. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  Is  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho,  is  62  miles  long  and  54  miles  wide, 
and  haa  an  area-  of  2,142,720  acres.  The  supervisor's  address  is  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyoming.  The  park 
can  be  reached  by  the  following  railroads:  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Gardiner,  the  northern  entrance, 
via  Livingston,  Mont.;  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  to  Yellowstone,  Mont.,  the  western  entrance;  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  to  Cody,  Wyo  ,  from  which  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  park  is  accessible 
hy  auto  stages,  by  a  drive  of  55.4  miles.  Stage  and  private  transportation  comiections  for  the  reservation 
are  made  at  all  these  points.  The  tourist  season  extends  from  June  1  to  September  15.  During  the  park 
season  round-trip  excursion  tickets  at  reduced  fares  are  sold  at  practically  all  stations  in  the  United  States 
a.nd  Canada,  to  Gardiner,  Yellowstone  station,  and  Cody,  as  destinations.  From  the  Middle  West,  East 
and  South  round-trip  excursion  tickets  may  be  purchased  for  transportation  on  going  trip  to  any  of  the 
three  Yellowstone  National  Park  gateways  (Gardiner,  Yellowstone  station,  Cody),  and  for  transportation 
on  the  return  trip  from  the  same  or  any  other  gateway,  thus  affording  passengers  the  privilege  of  entering 
the  park  at  one  entrance  and  leaving  it  at  the  same  point  or  any  one  of  the  other  entrances.  From  many 
sections  trips  may  be  planned  to  Include  visits  to  two  or  more  of  the  following  national  paries  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region;  Yellowstone,  Glacier,  Rocky  Mountain,  Mesa  Verde.  Passengers  wishing  to  visit  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  as  a  side-trip  in  connection  with  jounneys  to  other  destinations  will  find  stop-over 
privileges  available  and  may  make  side-trips  to  the  park  from  Livingston,  Mont.,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  Ogden, 
Utah,  Salt  I^ake  City,  Utah,  or  Franuie,  Wyo  ,  which  are  stop-over  points  on  both  one-way  and  round-trip 
tickets,  or  from  Billings,  Mont.,  or  Butte,  Mont.,  which  are  stop-over  points  on  round-trip  tickets.  The 
Yellowstone  Is  the  largest  national  park.  The  central  portion  is  a  broad,  elevated,  volcanic  plateau,  between 
7,000  and  8,500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  with  an  average  elevation  of  about  8.000  feet  The  entire  region 
Is  volcanic.  Not  only  the  surrounding  mountains  but  the  great  interior  plain  is  made  of  material  once 
ejected,  as  ash  and  lava,  from  depths  far  below  the  surface.  Geological  speculation  points  to  a  crater  which 
once  opened  Just  west  of  Mount  Washburn.  Wild  elk,  deer,  and  antelope  are  numerous  in  the  park;  and 
moose,  bison,  mountain  sheep,  black,  brown,  and  grizzly  l)ears,  wolvte,  coyotes,  mountain  lions,  and  the 
smaller  fur-bearing  animals  are  found.  Bears  are  seen  daily  in  summer  at  garbage  dumps  near  all  hotels 
and  camps  and  occasionally  elsewliere.  In  winter,  elk,  mule  deer  and  white-tailed  deer,  antelope,  and 
mountain  sheep  may  be  viewed  at  close  quarters  along  the  northern  line  of  the  park. 

THE  YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIFORNIA. 

Yosemite  National  Park,  Califohnia,  including  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove, 
embraces  an  area  of  719,622  acres.  The  superintendent's  address  is  Yosemite,  Cal.  The  park  can  be 
reached  from  Merced  on  the  Atchison,  Topoka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroads  by  way 
of  Yosemite  Valley  Railroad,  which  runs  to  El  Portal,  near  the  western  boundary.  Stage  lines  run  from  the 
terminus  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  Railroad  and  from  Merced,  by  way  of  Mariposa,  Wawona,  and  Mariposa 
Big  Trees,  to  Yosemite  Valley  within  the  park.  Tickets  may  be  procured  covering  trip  in  one  way  and 
out  the  other  way.  This  is  known  as  the  Horseshoe  Route.  The  tourist  season  extends  from  May  1  to 
November  1,  but  the  park  is  accessible  and  hotel  accommodations  are  furnished  the  entire  year  The  Yose- 
mite Falls  drop  1,430  feet  In  one  sheer  fall,  a  height  equal  to  nine  Niagara  Falls  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
The  Lower  Yosemite  Fall,  immediately  below,  has  a  drop  of  320  feet,  or  two  Niagaras  more.  Vernal  Falls 
has  the  same  height,  while  Illllouotte  Falls  is  50  feet  higher.  The  Nevada  Falls  drops  594  feet  sheer;  the 
celebrated  Bridalveil  Fall,  620  feet;  while  the  Ribbon  Falls,  highest  of  all,  drops  1,612  feet  sheer,  a  straight 
fall  nearly  ten  times  as  great  as  Niagara.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  may  be  had  a  water  spectacle  such  as 
this.  Similarly  the  sheer  summits  Cathedral  Rocks  rise  2,591  feet  vertically  from  the  valley;  El  Capitan; 
3,604  feet;  Sentinel  Dome,  4,157  feet;  Half  Dome,  4,892  feet;  Clouds  Rest,  5,964  feet. 

The  park  lies  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  From  east  to  west  winds  the  Tioga 
Road,  connecting  on  the  west  with  the  main  road  system  of  California  and  crossing  the  Sierra  on  the  east 
through  Tioga  Pass.  The  monster  mountain  mass  of  which  Mount  LycU  is  the  chief  lies  on  the  southwest 
boundary  of  the  park.  It  may  be  reached  by  trail  from  Tuolumne  Meadows.  It  is  the  climax  of  the  Sierra 
in  this  neighborhood.    The  traveler  swings  from  the  Tuolumne  Meadows  around  Johnston  Peak  to  Lyell 
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Fork,  and  turna  southwai'd  up  Its  valley.  Raffcrty  Peak  and  Parsons  Peak  reai-  gray  heads  on  the  right, 
and  huge  Kuna  Crest  bofdefs  the  trail's  left  side  for  miles.  At  the  head  of  the  valley,  beyond  several  immense 
granite  shelves,  rears  the  mighty  groap.  Mount  Lyell  In  the  centre,  supported  on  the  north  by  McClurc 
Mountain  and  on  the  south  by  Rodgers  Peak. 

The  greatest  grove  of  giant  sequoia  trees  outside  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park  is  found  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  Yosemlte  National  Park.  It  la  called  the  Mariposa  Grove.  It  is  reached  from  the  Wawona 
Road,  which  enters  the  park  from  the  south.  To  see  this  grove  requires  a  day's  trip  from  the  VTosemite 
Valley  and  back. 

The  monster  tree  of  the  Marijiosa  Grove  is  the  Grizzly  Giant,  girth  93  feet,  diameter  29.6  feet,  height 
204  feet.  It  is  a  little  short  of  4,000  yt^p.rs  old.  It  is  the  third  largest  tico  In  the  world.  Tiie"  largest  and 
oldest  Is  the  General  Shermnn  tree  in  the  Sequoia  National  ParK,  whose  hcighl.  is  280  feet  and  whcse  diameter 
is  36.5  feet.  The  second  largest  is  the  General  Grant  tree,  in  the  General  Grant  National  Park,  whose 
height  is  264  feet  and  whose  diameter  is  35  feet.  Other  trees  in  the  Mariposa  Grove,  wMch  have  become 
more  or  leas  celebrated  individualli',  are  the  Wasliinpton  tree,  whose  di.imetor  is  only  3  inches,  ioia.  viiau  thp,t 
of  the  Grizzly  Giant;  the  Columbia  ti*ee,  whose  height  is  294  feet:  and  the  Wawona  tree,  thrmigh  whose 
trunk  runs  an  automobile  load  26  feet  wide  There  ate  two  minor  sequoia  groves  in  the  Yosemittj  ^,''a,tlonal 
Park — the  Merced  and  the  Tuolumne  The  valley  is  7  miles  long.  Its  lloor  averages  1  mile  iu  width,  its 
walls  risiDE  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet. 

GLACIEP.  NATIONAL  PARIi!,  MONTANA. 

Glacier  National  Park,  Montana,  has  an  area  of  approximately  981,681  acres.  Wittii^i  the  limits 
stated  there  are  250  lakes,  ranging  from  ten  miles  to  a  few  hundred  feet  in  extent.  There  are  .siscty  glaciers 
between  live  square  miles  and  a  few  acres  in  area.  There  are  wild  animals,  plants,  and  rocks  in  number 
and  quantity  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  student,  and  views  of  great  variety,  beauty  and^tandoni-  lo  gratify 
the  artist  and  the  lover  of  nature.  The  address  of  the  supervisor  Is  Belton,  Mont.  The  parlj  can  he  reached 
via  the  Greo.t  Northern  Railway,  Glacier  Park  Station  being  the  eastern  entrance.  The  tourist  ,<;eason  ex- 
teuds  from  Tune  15  to  about  Sentcmber  15.  From  Glacier  Park  Station,  automobile  roads  lead  to  Two 
Medicine  Lr-ke,  to  Cut  Banlc  Chalets,  to  St.  Mary  Lalies,  and  eventually  to  Lake  McDermotl,  from  whicii 
point  horse  trails  lead  up  into  the  mountain  fastenesses,  and,  at  three  points,  across  the  Contiuenlai  Divide 
to  the  western  slopes.  Belton,  Mont.,  is  the  western  entrance  to  the  national  park  Tl\o  road  Trom  Belton 
runs  to  Fish  Creek  on  Lake  McDonald  and  up  the  Flathead  River  Trails  lead  to  points  of  interest,  skirting 
lakes,  and  trips  may  be  taksn  on  trails  leadine:  from  the  Flathead  River  Road  to  Logging,  Quartz,  Bowman, 
and  Kintla  Lakes,  and  reach  glacial  amphitheatres,  rock  pinnacles,  ridges,  and  lianging  giacieis.  The 
Bowman  Trail  crosses  the  mountain  range  through  Brown  Pass 

As  a  rule  tourists  are  Incliued  to  carry  too  much.  A  very  inexpensive  and  simple  outfit  is  required — 
old  clothes  and  stout  shoes  are  the  rule.  For  a  week's  to  two  weeks'  trip,  either  afoot  or  horseback,  the 
following  list  is  about  all  that  is  required: 

One  suit  of  old  clothes,  1  sweater  or  mackinaw  wool  jacket,  2  suits  of  wool  underwear  (medium  weight), 
3  pairs  of  wool  socks  (heavy) ,  1  pair  of  stout  lace  shoes  or  hunting  boots,  1  pair  of  canvas  legginga  (if  shoes 
are  worn),  2  pairs  of  cotton  gloves,  1  old  felt  hat,  1  rubber  blanket  or  raincoat,  if  on  walklrig  tOUr.  Water- 
proof slickers  are  furnished  free  with  saddle  horses. 

Glacier,  v/hose  lower  valleys  once  were  hunted  and  trapped  by  Blackfeec  Indians,  has  a  larg«  and  growing 
population  of  cieatures  of  the  wild.  Its  rocks  and  precipices  fit  it  especially  to  be  the  home  Of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  and  the  mountain  goat.  Both  of  these  large  and  hardy  climbers  are  found  in  Glacier  In 
great  numbers.  They  are  a  familiar  sight  In  many  of  the  places  most  frequented  by  tourists.  Trout  rishins 
is  particularly  fine.  The  trout  are  of  half  a  dozen  western  varieties,  of  which  the  cutthroat  «  tlie  mos', 
common.  In  St.  Marv  Lake,  Mackinaw  trout  ud  to  20  pounds  in 'weight  are  catight.  So  widely  Afs  trout 
distributed  that  it  is  difficult  to  name  lakes  of  special  fishing  importance.  Many  ol  the  best  fiShWg  hlfltes 
are'seldoih  visited. 

M*r.  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK,  WASHINGTON. 

Mount  Rainieu  National  Park,  Washi.vgton,  ho.s  an  area  of  207,360  acres,  and  coiitaias  Uic  large.'!* 
accessible  single-peak  glacier  system,  with  twenty-eight  glaciers,  covering  forty-eight  square  miles,  from 
fifty  to  five  hundred  feet  thick.  There  are  wonderful  sub-alpine  wild  flower  fields.  The  supervisors  address 
is  Longmire,  Wash.  The  park  is  reached  by  stage  or  private  transportation  from  AsMord,  V\  ash.,  on  the 
Tacoma  Eastern  Railroad,  and  by  trail  from  Fairfax,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railro.-id.  The  tourist  season 
extends  from  June  1  to  Seotember  15.  ■  The  southern  portion  of  the  pari;  is  reached  by  rail  to  Ashford, 
on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  thence  by  automobile  stage  lints  of  the  Rainier  National 
Park  Co.  to  Longmire  Sjjrings,  a'distance  of  13  mies,  6J.J  of  which  are  within  the  park.  The  northwestern 
portion  of  the  park  is  accessible  by  frail  from  Fairfax.  The  distance  is  10  miles  from  Fairfax  to  the  Carbon 
River  ranger  station,  from  which  point  trails  lead  to  Crater  Lake,  Spray  Park.  Carbon  Glacier,  Mystic  Lake, 
and  other  points  of  intere.st.  Pack  horses  can  be  secured  at  Fairfax.  The  hortheastern  portion  of  the  park 
is  readied  through  the  White  River  entrance,  which  is  39  miles  from  EnuTnclaw,./>ver  the  McCiellan  Pass 
State  Highway.  This  highway  has  been  complived  to  The  Dalles,  Washington,  29  miles  from  Euumclaw. 
The  remaining  10  miles  is  over  the  road  cons'  nicr'^d  through  the  forest  reserve  by  the  Mount  Rainier  Mining 
Co.  Fixim  the  White  River  entrance  the  ncv.-  P+orbo  Road  leads  to  Glacier  Basin,  10  miles.  From  Glacier 
Basin,  and  from  other  points  on  the  Storbo  Roan  trails  lead  to  Chinook  Pass,  Owyhigh  Lakes,  Summerland, 
Yakima  Park.  Winthrop  Glacier,  Mystic  LaUi .  ;.nd  other  point:,  of  interest.  The  southeastern  portion 
of  the  park,  where  the  Ohanapecosh  Hot  Springs  -  re  located,  can  bestbe  reached  by  trail  from  Nar.^.da  Falls, 
14  miles  This  section  can  also  be  reached  by  trail,  13  miles  from  i/ewis,  Wash.  There  are  no  hotel  or 
camp  accommodations  at  the  hot  springs. 

!*i<«  The  lower  altitudes  of  the  park  are  densely  timbered  with  fir.  cedar,  hemlock,  maple,  aWer,  cotton- 
wood,  and  spruce.  The  forested  areas,  extending  to  an  altitude  of  about  6,600  feet,  gradually  decrease 
in  density  of  growth  after  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet  is  reached,  and  the  high,  broad  plateaus  between  the 
glacial  canyons  present  scenes  of  diversified  beauty. 

A  large  part  of  the  area  above  the  4.500-foot  contour  consists  of  open,  grassy  parks,  rocky  and  barren 
summits,  snow  fields,  and  glaciers.  Tracts  of  dense  sub-alpine  forest  occur  in  sheltered  locatloos,  but  tliey 
are  nowhere  very  extensive,  and  their  continuity  Is  broken  by  open  swamp  gladas  and  meadows  and  small 
bodies  of  standing  water  The  steep  upper  slopes  of  the  spurs  diverging  from  the  main  ridges  are  frequently 
covered  with  a  stunted,  scraggy  growth  of  low  trees  firmly  rooted  in  the  crevices  between  the  roCk.s.  The 
most  beautiful  of  the  alpine  trees  are  about  the  mountain  parks.  Small  patches  of  low,  weather-beaten, 
and  stunted  mountain  hemlock,  alpine  fir,  and  white-bark  pine  occur  up  to  7,000  feet.  A  few  diminutive 
mountain  hemlock  grow  above  this  elevation.  Tlie  trunks  are  prostrate,  and  the  crown.'?  aie  flattened 
mats  of  branches  lying  close  to  the  ground.  The  extreme  limit  of  tree  growth  on  Mount  Rainier  is  about 
7,600  feet.     The  forest  continues  up  to  4,500  feet,  at  which  elevation  the  grassy  meadows  begin. 

Here  begins  also  the  real  floral  beauty  of  the  park.  The  lower  meadows  are  generally  moist  and  ofte.T 
swampy.  The  typical  plants  are  the  cotton  grass,  spiraeas,  asters,  erythroniums,  amlcos,  moniiey  flowers, 
the  creamy  fireweed,  swamp  speedwells,  sedges,  and  willows.  These  moist  meadows  soon  give  way  to  dry, 
grassy  areas  interi3p*rsedwitli  oeautlful  symmetrical  tree  groups.  AS  elevation  increases  th«  groups  of  trees 
diminish  in  both  number  and  size  until  timber  line  is  reached,  when  they  form  prostrate  ma,ta  at  about  6v700 
feet.    The  region  of  the  greatest  floral  beauty  is  about  5,400  feet.    Here  the  plants  are  large,  gi'owlng  in 
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fertile  soil.  Here  the  color  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  floral  organs  are  superb.  All  colors  are  represented. 
The  principal  plants  having  red  flowers  in  this  zone  are  Indian  paint  brush,  Lewis's  monkey  flower,  red 
heather,  rosy  spiraea,  and  the  fireweeds;  those  having  white  flowers  are  valerians,  mountain  dock,  saxifrages, 
avalanche  Uliia,  several  umbelliferous  plants,  and  the  cudweeds;  those  having  blue  flowers  are  speedwells, 
lupines,  raertensias,  pentstomons,  and  violets;  those  having  yellow  flowers  are  the  arnicas,  potentiUas,  butter- 
cups, deertongnes,  stonecrops,  mountain  dandelions,  and  monkey  flowers.  The  principal  plants  In  the 
pumice  fields  above  timber  line  are  the  mountain  phlox,  golden  aster,  Lyall's  lupine,  yellow  heather,  scarlet 
pentstemon,  hulsea  nana,  purple  phaclla,  golaon  draba,  and  smelowskia.  The  last  two  vie  with  each  other 
tor  attaining  the  highest  altitude. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIFORNIA. 

SEQtroiA  National  Park,  Caeifornia,  has  an  area  of  161,597  acres,  and  is  the  home  of  the  Big  Trees. 
The  address  of  the  superintendent  is  Three  Rivers,  Cal  This  park  may  be  reached  from  Visalia,  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroads,,by  way  of  the  Visalia  Electric  Railroad 
Company  to  Lemon  Cove,  thence  by  stage  or  piivate  conveyance  to  the  Giant  Forest  within  the  park,  or 
by  private  conveyance  from  Visalia  via  Lemon  Cove.  The  tourist  season  is  May  24  to  Oct.  10,  and  the 
best  period  Is  June  15  to  Oct.  1,  while  it  is  dry  and  clear. 

Visalia,  Cal.  (altitude  384  feet) ,  Is  the  gateway  city  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park  and  the  High  Sierra 
region,  including  the  Great  AVestern  Divide,  Keru  River  Canyon,  and  Mount  Whitney,  which  is  part  of  the 
territory  it  Is  proposed  to  add  to  the  present  park  area  by  legislation  providing  for  tlie  establishment  of  the 
Roosevelt  National  Park.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  settled  by  Americans  in  California  and  has  excellent 
hotel  accommodations.  A  new  concrete  highway  connects  this  city  with  Lemon  Cove,  20  miles,  aud  Three 
Rivers,  30  miles.  From  Three  Rivers  it  is  43  miles  to  the  Giant  Forest,  the  last  20  miles  of  which  are  within 
the  Sequoia  National  Park.  Visalia  Is  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroads, 
and  is  also  connected  with  I^emon  Cove  by  the  trains  of  the  Visalia  Electric  Railroad,  via  Exeter,  a  station 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  At  Lemon  Cove  immediate  transfer  from  the  train  is  made  to  the  auto- 
mobile stages  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park  Stage  Co.  for  Giant  Forest.  The  running  time  of  the  automobile 
stages  is  about  five  hours. 

The  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parks  are  in  western  central  California.  They  are  situated 
on  the  Sierra  Nevada's  warmest  slopes  and  contain  some  of  the  most  luxuriant  forests  of  America.  They 
are  the  big-tree  national  parks  in  every  sense.  Here  all  native  growths  attain  their  greatest  girtli  and  height. 
The  pines  and  fira  and  cedars  are  the  noblest  of  their  kind.  Their  open  glades  are  gardens  of  wild  flowera. 
But  their  chief  glory  is  the  tree  after  wliich  the  parks  are  named,  the  Sequoia  Washlngtoniana,  popularly 
known  and  widely  celebrated  as  the  Big  Tree  of  California.  Sequoia  National  Park  contains  more  than 
1,000,000  sequoia  trees  of  all  sizes,  12,000  of  which  exceed  10  feet  in  diameter.  Among  these  are  many 
monsters  of  great  age.  The  General  Sherman  Tree,  most  celebrated  of  all,  is  279.9  feet  high  with  a  diameter 
of  36.5  feet.  It  is  the  biggest  and  the  oldest  living  thing.  The  Abraham  Lincoln  Tree  is  270  feet  high,  " 
with  a  diameter  of  31  feet.  The  William  McKlnley  Tree  is  290  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  28  feet.  These 
trees  occur  In  12  groves  scattered  through  the  park.  The  largest  and  most  famous  of  these  is  the  Giant 
Forest,  In  whose  3,200  acreas  grow  a  half  million  seouoia  trees,  of  thlch  5,000  exceed  10  feet  in  diameter. 
Here  is  found  the  General  Sherman  Tree  and  m.any  of  his  peera.  The  Giant  Forest  was  until  recently  the 
terminus  of  the  automobile  road  from  Visalia  and  the  site  of  the  public  camp.  This  road,  however,  has 
now  been  completed  to  a  point  on  the  Marble  Fork  River  several  miles  beyond  the  forest. 

GENERAL   GRANT    NATIONAL   PARK,    CALIFORNIA. 

General  Grant  Nationai.  Park,  California,  has  art  area  of  2,536  acres.  This  resen'atlon  is  ad- 
ministered jolntlj'  with  Sequoia  National  Park,  and  the  tourist  season  extends  from  May  24  to  October  10. 
The  address  of  the  superintendent  is  given  above.  The  park  may  be  reached  from  Sanger,  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  thence  by  auto  stage  or  private  conveyance,  a  distance  of  46  miles  to  the  park,  also 
from  Cutler  Station,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  thence  thirty-nine  miles  by  stage 
or  private  conveyance  by  way  of  Orosi  and  Badger  to  the  park. 

Six  miles  away,  across  the  mountain,  valley,  and  forest,  lies  the  General  Grant  National  Park.  It 
vas  created  to  preserve  for  the  public  benefit  the  General  Grant  Tree  and  Its  splendid  group  of  fellows. 
In  this  grove,  which  is  as  luxuriant  In  all  growing  things  as  the  Giant  Forest,  are  10,000  sequoia  trees,  190 
of  which  exceed  10  feet  in  diameter. 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK,  OREGON 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oregon,  has  an  area  of  159,360  acres.  The  address  of  the  superin- 
tendent during  the  tourist  months  (July  1  to  September  30)  is  Crater  Lake,  Ore.,  and  during  the  balance 
of  the  year  Medford,  Ore.  This  park  may  be  reached  by  stage  or  automobile  from  Klamath  Falls.  Med- 
ford,  Chlloquln,  ©r  Ashland,  Ore.,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  This  park  is  In  the  very  heart  of  the 
Cascade  Range.  Crater  Lake,  itself.  Is  a  body  of  water  of  wonderful  blue,  in  the  blown-in  top  of  an  extinct 
volcano  In  thl3  neighborhood  the  Cascades  merge  into  a  broad,  irregular  platform  surmounted  by  volcanic 
cones.  The  cones  vary  In  size  and  are  distributed  without  regularity.  Each  has  been  an  active  volcano. 
The  fragments,  blown  out  by  violent  eruption,  have  fallen  upo.i  the  volcanic  orifice  from  which  they  issued, 
and  built  up  cinder  cones.  From  their  bases  have  spread  streams  of  lava  (coutces),  raising  the  general 
level  of  the  country  between  tiie  cones  From  some  vents  by  many  eruptions,  both  explosive  and  effusive, 
large  cones,  like  McLoughlln,  Shasta,  and  Hood,  have  bean  built  up.  Were  we  to  examine  their  internal 
structure,  exposed  in  the  walls  of  the  canyons  carved  in  riieir  slopes,  we  should  find  them  composed  of  over- 
lapping layers  of  lava  and  volcanic  conglomerate.  But  to  this  general  form  of  volcanic  architecture  there 
was  an  exception.  One  of  the  very  largest  of  these  ancient  volcanoes  was  Mount  Mazama,  which  lifted 
its  majestic  cone  nearly  to  the  height  of  Mount  Rainier,  300  miles  to  the  north.  But  this  was  ages  ago. 
No  human  eyes  ever  saw  Mount  Mazama.  Long  before  man  came  the  entire  upoer  part  of  it  in  some  titanic 
cataclj'sm  fell  in  upon  itself  as  if  swallowed  by  a  subterranean  cavern,  leaving 'its  craterlike  lava  sides  cut 
sharply  downward  into  the  central  abyss. 

The  first  awful  depth  of  this  vast  hole  no  man  can  guess.  But  the  volcano  was  not  quenched.  It  burst 
up  through  the  collapsed  lavas  in  three  places,  making  lesser  cones  within  the  crater,  but  none  quite  so  high 
as  the  surroundingrim.  Then  the  fires  ceased  and  gradually,  as  the  years  passed,  springs  percolated  into 
the  vast  basin  and  precipitation,  in  the  form  of  snow,  filled  it  with  water  within  a  thousand  feet  of  its  rim. 
This  is  Grata:  Lake.  To-day  one  small  cone  emerges  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  surface  The  take  is 
2,000  feet  deep  la  places.  It  has  no  inlet  of  any  sort,  nor  is  there  any  stream  running  out  of  it;  but  the  water 
Is  supposed  to  escape  by  underground  channels  and  to  reappear  as  springs  In  the  Klamath  region,  a  few 
miles  away.  Geologists  find  Crater  Lake  of  special  Interest  because  of  the  way  nature  made  it.  Many 
volcanoes  have  had  their  tops  blown  off,  and  Mount  Rainier  was  one  of  these,  but  no  other  in  the  United 
States  has  fallen  in  like  Mount  Mazama. 

Unforgettable  aJso  are  the  twisted  and  contorted  lava  formations  of  the  inner  rim.  A  boat  ride  along 
the  edge  of  the  lake  reveals  these  in  a  thousand  changes.  At  one  point  near  shore  a  mass  of  urlously  carved 
lava  is  called  the  Phantom  Ship  because,  seen  at  a  distance,  it  suggests  a  ship  under  full  sail.  The  illusion 
at  dusk  or  by  moonlight  is  striking.  In  certain  slants  of  light  the  Phantom  Ship  suddenly  disappears — 
a  phantom  Indeed.  Another  experience  full  of  interest  is  a  visit  to  Wizard  Island.  One  can  climb  its  side? 
and  descend  into  its  little  crater.    The  somewhat  mysterious  beauty  of  this  most  remarkable  lake  Is  by  no 
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means  the  only  charm  of  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park.  The  surrounding  cliffs  present  some  of  the  most 
striking  pictures  of  the  entire  Western  country.  These  can  best  be  studied  from  a  boat  on  the  lake,  but 
walking  upon  the  rim  of  the  lake  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  experiences  possible.  The  motor  road  aiound 
the  rhn  which  has  been  under  construction  for  four  years,  is  now  completed.  It  is  easily  one  of  the  greater 
scenic  highways  of  the  world.  The  motorist  looks  down  on  the  one  side  upon  the  lake  disclosed  in  complete 
detail  from  every  point  of  view,  and  out  on  the  other  side  over  an  ever-changing  panorama  of  Cascade  Moun- 
tain scenery.  At  many  points  he  may  park  his  car  and  clamber  as  he  pleases  among  the  rocks  and  over 
the  precipices  of  the  lake's  deep  gulf.    All  park  approaches  connect  with  the  rim  road,  which  is  35  miles 

In  length.  WIND  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK,  SO.  DAKOTA. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,  South  Dakota,  contains  10,899  acres.  The  superintendent's  address  Is 
Wind  Cave,  S.  Dak.  This  park  may  be  reached  by  private  conveyance  from  Hot  Springs,  oh  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Qulncy  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroads,  or  by  similar  conveyance  from  Custer, 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qulncy  Railroad.  Tlie  season  is  June  1  to  Sept.  30.  The  cave  consists  of 
a  series  of  long,  narrow  passageways  having  variations  In  height  and  wldtli,  and  opening  into  irregular  cham- 
bers at  Intervals  There  are  three  principal  divisions.  The  flrst.  Into  which  the  entrance'defeccnds,  is  a 
long  narrow  tunnel  leading  southeast,  parallel  with  the  road  to  Hot  Springs  and  a  short  distance  east  of  it. 
This  extends  1,900  feet  to  G.  A.  R.  Hall,  360  feet  lower  than  the  entrance  and  330  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  abdve.  A  few  feet  beyond  the  G.  A.  R.  Hall  the  trail  ascends  by  stairways  to  upper  level 
of  the  cave,  and  thence  through  other  chambers  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  end  of  Hits  route.  From  the 
crossroads  on  this  division  there  is  a  branch  passage  leading  to  the  northeast  to  the  Assembly  Room,  same 
elevation  as  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Here  it  joins  the  third  division,  northwesterly  to  the  Pearly  Gates,  pai- 
allel  td  the  entrance  passage.  There  are  several  branches,  the  largest  leading  upv/ard  into  the  fair  Grounds, 
100  feet  higher  than  adjoining  portions  of  the  cave.  It  is  reached  through  a  hole  In  the  roof  of  a  passageway 
from  the  Ticket  Office.     In  the  game  preserve  are  buffalo,  elk,  and  deer. 

SuLLYS  HILL,  PARK,  NORTH  DAKOTA,  on  the  shore  of  Devils  Lake,  has  an  area  of  780  acres.  The  au- 
dress  of  the  superintendent  is  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.  Devils  Lake,  Narrows,  and  Tokio,  on  the  Great  North- 
ern Railroad,  are  close  to  the  nark,  and  from  these  points  the  reservation  can  i>e  approached  by  wagon  or  by 
boat  (private  conveyance).  . „„  „  ,  ^       .    ^^ 

Platt  National  Park,  at  Sulphur,  Oklahoma,  has  an  area  of  848.22  acres.  Sulphur  js  the  post- 
office  address  of  the  superintendent.  The  town  is  accessible  by  the  Atchinson,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroads.  The  park,  which  is  open  to  tourists  the  entire  year,  is  within  walk- 
ing or  riding  distance  of  the  railroads. 

MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK,  COLORADO. 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colorado,  under  the  organic  act  approved  June  29,  lOOtt,  contanied 
an  area  of  42,376  acres,  and  the  five-mile  strip  under  the  park  jurisdiction  for  the  protection  of  ruins,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  act,  abutting  the  park,  contained  175,360  acres.  The  five-miie  strip  was  eliminated  from 
nark  supervision  by  the  act  of  June  30,  1913,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  park  proper  were  chanced  so  as  to 
make  the  present  aggregate  area  76.51  square  miles,  or  48,966.4  acres.  The  address  of  the  superintendent  is 
Mancos,  <5ol.,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  liaihoad.  Auto  stages  take  the 
visitor  from  Mancos  to  the  ruins  (a  distance  of  thirty-two  miles)  and  return.  Tlic  tourist  season  extends 
from  May  1  to  October  31,  ,     .  ^,  ,  .  '   .^ 

The  Mesa  Verde  or  Green  Mesa  Is  so  called  from  the  cedar  and  pniyon  trees  which,  growing  upon  it. 
Impart  to  it  a  green  color.  This  mesa  is  15  miles  long  by  8  wide.  Bising  from  the  valley  on  the  north  side, 
its  top  slopes  southward  to  the  cliff  bordering  the  valley  of  the  ivlancos  on  the  south.  Into  this  valley  open 
a,  number  of  small  hlgh-walled  canyons  through  which,  in  times  of  heavy  rain,  torrents  of  water  flow  into 
the  Mancos.  In  the  shelter  of  the  sides  of  these  small  canyons  occur  some  of  the  best-pr«;erved  clh:  dwell- 
In  prehistoric  times  a  large  human  population  lived  in  these  cliff  dwellings,  seeking  a  home  there  for 
protection.  They  obtained  their  livelihood  by  agriculture  on  the  tops  of  the  mesa,  cultivating  farms,  which 
yielded  them  corn.  Game  was  scarce  The  Mancos  yielded  a  few  fishes.  The  earth  contributed  berries 
and  nuts.  4.t  that  time  as  at  present  water  was  rare  and  found  only  in  sequestered  places  near  the  heads 
of  canyons,  but  the  inhabitants  cultivated  their  farms  and  raised  their  corn,  which  they  ground  on  flat 
stones  called  metates  and  baked  their  bread  on  a  flat  stone  griddle.  They  boiled  their  meat  in  decorated 
vessels.  They  shaped  stones  Into  regular  forms,  ornamented  them  with  designs,  and  laid  them  one  on  another. 
The  population  of  the  cliff  dwellings,  due  to  increase  in  numbers,  led  to  their  covering  the  cave  floor  witb 
rooms,  after  which  they  emerged  from  their  caves  and  built  their  homes  in  the  open  on  top  of  the  mesas  m 
the  form  of  pueblos  or  community  houses.  These  latter  fell  into  disuse  and  for  years  were  indicated  by 
mounds  of  stone  and  earth.  One  of  these  mounds,  situated  on  the  point  of  a  mesa  opposite  C.iff  Palace, 
was  ooened  In  the  summer  of  1915  and  found  to  be  a  massive  walled  structure.  On  top  of  the  mesa  there 
are  many  mounds,  not  unlike  that  which  formerly  covered  the  Sun  Temple. 

The  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  and  the  Casa  Grande  National  Monument  were  set  aside  to  protect 
the  Instructive  prehistoric  ruins  and  other  objects  of  antiquity  which  thoy  contain.  These  ruins  are  hems 
excavated  and  reoalred  and  are  open  for  the  inspection  of  visitors.  Reports  on  the  repair  of  .such  ruins  have 
been  Issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  more  detailed  accoimts  are  distributed  by  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  ^ATIONAL  PARK,  COLORADO. 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK,  COLORADO,  OS  cre.ited  by  the  act  of  January  26.  1915,  contained 
229.062  acreas,  and  later  by  the  act  of  February  14,  1917,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  par',:  was  changed  so 
as  to  make  the  present  aggregate  area  254,327.  It  includes  about  tv/enty-nine  miles  of  tie  Continental 
Divide  and  large  areas  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes.  The  park  may  be  reached  on  the  east  from  Love- 
land,  Longmont,  Lyons  and  Fort -Collins,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlhigton  and  Quincy  Railroad,  from  Fort  Col- 
lins, on  the  Colorado  and  Southern  Railroad,  and  from  Ward,  on  the  Denver,  Boulder  and  Western  Railroad; 
and  may  be  reached  on  the  west  from  Granby,  on  the  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  RpJlroad.  The  address  of  the 
superintendent  is  Estes  Park,  Col.  The  park  season  Is  May  1  to  November  1,  but  the  reservation  is  accessible 
throughout  the  year,  and  in  winter  snow  carnivals  are  regular  held.  This  national  park  is  high  up  m  the 
air.  The  summer  visitors  who  live  at  the  base  of  the  great  mountains  are  8,000  feet,  or  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half,  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  while  the  mountains  themselves  rise  precipitously  nearly  a  mile,  and 
sometimes  more  than  a  mile.  Longs  Peak,  the  biggest  of  them  all,  rises  14,255  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
most  of  the  other  mountains  in  the  Snowy  Range,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  are  more  than  12,000  feet  high; 
several  are  nearly  as  high  as  Longs  PeaJc.  The  valleys  on  both  sides  of  this  range  and  those  which  penetrate 
Into  Its  recesses  are  dotted  with  piirklike  glades  clothed  in  a  profusion  of  glowing  wild  flowers  and  watered 
with  cold  streams  from  the  motmtain  snows  and  glaciers.  Forests  of  pine  and  silver-stemmed  a3i)en  separate 

The  range  lies,  roughly  speaking,  north  and  south.  The  gentler  slope  is  on  the  west.  On  the  east 
side  the  descent  from  the  Continental  Divide  Is  precipitous  in  the  extreme.  Sheer  drops  of  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  Into  rock-bound  gorges  carpeted  with  snow  patches  and  wild  flowers  are  common.  Seen  from 
the  east  side  valleys  this  range  rises  In  daring  relief,  craggy  in  outline,  snow  spattered;  awe  inspiring.  In 
the  northeast  corner,  separated  from  the  Continental  Divide  by  the  Fall  River  Canyon,  lies  a  tumbled 
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majestic  mountain  mass  which  includes  some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  and  the  finest  glaciers.  To  the  south 
■of  Longs  Peak  the  country  grows  even  wilder.  The  range  is  a  succession  of  superb  peaks.  The  southern 
park  boundary  unfortunately  cuts  arbitrarily  through  a  climatic  massing  of  noble  snow-covered  summits, 
The  St.  Vrain  Glaciers,  with  their  surrounding  ramparts,  a  spectacle  of  grardeur,  lie  outside  the  park  and, 
fltlll  farther  below,  the  Continental  Divide  grows  in  splendor  to  ArapaLo  Peak  and  its  glacier.  The  west 
side,  gentler  in  its  slopes  and  less  majestic  in  its  mountain  masslngs,  is  a  region  of  loveliness  and  wildness 
diversified  by  splendid  mountaiiis,  innumerable  streams,  and  lakes  of  great  charm.  Grand  Lai;e,  which 
lias  railroad  connections  nearby,  is  the  largest  and  deepest  lake  in  the  park.  It  is  the  center  of  a  growing 
fiottaite  and  hotel  population,  and  is  destined  to  become  a  center  of  much  importance  upon  Ihc  completion 
of  the  Fall  River  Road,  which  will  connect  tlie  east  and  west  sides  across  the  Continental  Diviae. 

Often  one  can  see  a  thunderstorm  born  on  the  square  granite  head  of  Longs  Peak.  First,  out  of  the 
blue  sky  a  slight  mist  seems  to  gather.  In  a  few  moments,  while  you  watch,  it  becomes  a  tiny  cloud.  Tills 
grows  with  great  rapidity.  In  five  minutes,  perhaps,  the  mountain  top  is  hidden.  Then,  out  of  nothing, 
apparently,  the  cloud  swells  and  sweeps  over  the  eky.  Sometimes  in  15  minutes  aftei  the  first  tiny  fleck 
of  mist  appears  It  la  raining  in  the  valley  and  possibly  snowing  on  the  mountain.  In  half  an  hour  more  It 
has  cleared.  These  rocks  are  the  home  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  or  bighorn.  This  animal  is  much 
larger  than  any  domestic  sheep.  It  is  powerful  and  agile.  When  fleeing  from  enemies,  these  sheep,  even 
the  lambs,  drop  off  precipices  apparently  hundreds  of  feet  high,  breaking  the  fall  at  short  intervals,  upon 
ledges.  They  do  not  land  on  their  curved  horns,  as  many  persons  declare,  but  upon  their  four  feet  held 
close  together.  Landing  on  some  ncaiby  ledge,  which  breaks  their  fall,  they  plunge  again  downward  to 
another  ledge,  and  so  on  till  they  reach  good  footing  in  the  valley  below.  They  also  ascend  slopes  surprisingly 
steep. 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  California,  created  by  act  of  August  9,  1916,  has  an  area  of  79,- 
561,58  acres,  and  contains  Lassen  Peak,  10,437  feet  elevation,  still  exlilbiUng  some  volcanic  activity,  the 
remarkable  Cinder  Cone,  0,907  feet  elevation,  erupted  a  few  hundred  years  ago;  many  hot  springs  and 
mud  guysers,  seven  lakes  and  many  interesting  ice  caves  and  lakes  of  volcanic  glass.  The  park  may  be 
reached  from  Red  Bluff,  Susanviile,  or  Westwood,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  and  from  Keddie,  on 

Hawaii  National  Park,  Territory  of  Hawaii  created  by  act  of  August  1,  1916,  and  having  .-.n  area 
of  75,295  acres,  contains  three  celebrated  IHawailan  volcanoes — Kilauea,  Mauna  Loa,  and  Haleakala, 
wholly  unique  of  their  kind,  the  most  famous  In  the  world  of  science,  and  the  most  continuously,  variously 
and  harmlessly  active  volcanoes  on  earth.  It  also  contains  a  wonderful  lake  of  lava  and  magnificent  tropical 
forests.     No  appropriation  has  yet  been  made  for  adminstratlon  of  this  park. 

MOUNT  McKiNLEY  NATIONAL  PARK,  TERRITORY  OF  ALASKA,  Created  by  act  of  February  26,  1917,  and 
comprising  an  area  of  1,408,000  acres,  contains  the  mountain  from  which  it  is  named,  the  loftiest  summit 
in  America,  its  top  reaching  20,300  feet  above  sea  level.  No  appropriation  has  been  made  for  its  adminis- 
tration. 

HOT  SPRINGS  RESERVATION,  ARICANSAS. 

Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Arkansas  (the  permanent  reservation) ,  has  an  area  of  91 1 .63  acres.  Eleven 
bath  houses  on  the  reservation  and  twelve  In  the  City  of  Hot  Springs,  as  well  as  several  hotels  operated 
in  connection  with  bath  houses,  receive  hot  water  from  the  springs,  under  lease  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  The  address  of  the  superintendent  is  Hot  Springs,  Ark  The  hot  springs,  46  in  number,  are 
situated  near  the  center  of  Arkansas,  50  miles  southwest  of  Little  Rock.  In  addition  to  the  hot  springs 
there  are  many  cold  springs  furnishing  palatable  waters  extensively  used  both  In  the  treatment  (of  disease 
and  as  table  waters  The  only  physicians  allowed  to  prescribe  the  waters  of  the  hot  springs  are  those  of 
Arkansas  examined  by  a  Federal  board  appointed  by  the  Sec.  of  the  Interior.  While  Ihe  batlis  may  be 
taken  without  the  advice  of  a  physician  by  procuring  a  pfermit  at  any  of  the  bathhouses  receiving  water  trom 
the  hot  springs  on  the  reservation,  this  practice  is  not  recommended.  Patients  who  assume  to  determine 
the  nature  of  their  ailments  and  to  prescribe  for  themselves  often  fail  to  obtain  the  desired  relief.  The 
waters  are  not  beneficial  in  all  diseases  and  in  some  are  harmful. 

Among  the  ailments  the  Springs  help  are  gout,  rheumatism,  malaria,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction, 
some  heart  troubles,  blood  diseases,  and  many  chronic  skin  diseases.  The  waters  range  in  temperature 
from  1020  to  147°  F.,  most  of  them  having  a  temperature  of  135°  to  145°  F.  Little  Geyser  Spring  is  nearly 
cold  and  contains  only  170  parts  per  milliou  of  mineral  matter  besides  having  slightly  higher  percentages 
of  silica  and  sulphate  and  slightly  lower  percentages  of  calcium  and  bicarbonate  than  the  average.  Superior 
Spring  (North)  contains  only  231  parts  per  million  of  mineral  matter,  but  Is  otherwise  normal.  Tunnel 
Spring  contains  only  259  parts  of  mineral  matter  and  has  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  silica  and  slightly 
lower  percentages  of  calcium  and  bicarbonate  than  the  average.  Stevens  Springs  and  Mud  Spring  have 
somewhat  higher  percentages  of  sulphate.  Reservoir  Spring  contains  310  parts  of  mineral  matter  and  has 
higher  percentages  of  sulphate,  potassium,  and  sodium,  and  lower  percentages  of  silica,  bicarbonate,  and 
magnesium  than  the  average.  These  differences  in  composition  are  too  small  to  affect  the  therapeutic 
value  of  the  waters.  The  waters  of  the  other  springs,  ranging  in  mineral  content  from  272  to  297  parts 
per  million,  correspond  closely  in  their  chief  constituents  to  the  analysis  of  Big  Iron  Springs.  The  hatha 
create  a  reaction  accompanied  by  an  elevation  of  body  temperature,  accelerated  heart  action  with  diminished 
tilood  pressure  in  the  arteries,  and  a  stimulation  of  the  nutritive  changes  in  the  tissue  cells,  especially  those 
composing  the  organs  of  elimination  and  those  concerned  In  the  formation  of  the  blood  The  mineral  con- 
stituent is  very  low,  and  when  the  waters  are  taken  internally,  combined  with  the  sweating  produced  by  the 
toaths  and  packs,  elimination  by  all  the  emunctories  Is  greatly  increased. 

There  are  also  seven  National  Military  and  other  parks  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
They  are  as  follows:  Chickamauga  and  Cliattanooga,  Georgia  and  Tennessee:  Shlloh,  Tennessee;  Gettysburg. 
Pennsylvania;  Vlcksburg,  Mississippi;  Antietam  Battlefield,  Maryland;  Lincoln's  birthplace,  Kentucky; 
Guilford  Court  House,  North  Carolina 

NATIONAL  MONUMENTS— THE  CASA  GRANDE  RUIN,  ARIZONA. 

Casa  Ghande  Ruin,  Arizona,  has  an  area  of  480  acres.  The  nearest  railroad  station  Is  Casa  Grande, 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  may  also  be  reached  by  private  conveyance  from  Florence,  Ariz.,  on 
the  Phoenix  and  Eastern  Railroad.     The  address  of  the  custodian  is  Florence. 

The  Pima  Indians,  who  dwell  In  the  neighborhood,  claim  Casa  Grande  as  the  habitation  of  one  of  their 
ancient  chiefs,  and  designate  it  by  several  names,  among  which  are  Vaakl,  Old  House;  Civanavaakl,  Old 
House  of  the  Chief;  and  Slalim  Civanavaakl,  Old  House  of  Chief  Morniug  Green.  Casa  Grande  was  a  ruin 
when  discovered  and  has  not  been  permanently  inhabited  since  it  was  first  seen  by  a  white  man.  The  identity 
of  its  builders  has  furnished  a  constant  theme  for  speculation  from  the  discovery  of  the  ruin  to  the  present 
time.  Although  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Aztec,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  ancient  people  who  inhabited 
this  building  were  closely  related  to  any  tribes  of  the  Mexican  plateau,  whose  culture,  as  Indicated  by  archeo- 
logic  remains,  was  different  from  that  of  the  Pueblos,  or  sedentary  tribes  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
The  age  of  Casa  Grande  and  contiguous  remains  is  unknown,  but  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  settle- 
ments on  their  site  were  older  than  most  of  the  present  pueblos  or  cliff  dwellings.  The  Pima  claim,  however, 
that  it  is  not  so  old  as  ruins  of  the  same  general  character  situated  near  Phoenix,  on  Salt  River,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  its  junction  with  the  Gila. 

The  walls  of  Casa  Grande  are  of  a  fawn  color  slightly  tinged  with  red.  Externally  they  are  rough  and 
very  much  eroded,  but  the  interior  walls  are  plastered,  still  showing  places  that  formerly.  In  the  words  of 
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Father  Kino,  were  as  smooth  as  "Puebla  pottery."  The  walls  are  constructed  oJ  a  natural  cement,  commonly 
called  caliche  by  the  Mexicans,  composed  of  lime,  earth,  and  pebbles;  this  was  made  into  blocks,  which 
were  laid  In  courses.  These  blocks  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  position,  the  materials  therefor  being 
rammed  into  bottomless  baskets  or  wooden  frames  that  were  raised  as  the  work  progressed  until  the  wall 
reached  the  desired  height.  The  blocks  are  not  of  uniform  size,  consequently  the  horizontal  joints  of  the 
courses  are  not  always  the  same  distance  apart.  Although  clearly  shown  in  the  outside  walls,  these  joints 
are  not  visible  in  the  interior  walls  on  account  of  the  plastering.  The  exterior  faces  of  the  walls  are  not 
perfectly  plumb,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  at  the  top  being  much  less  than  at  the  base.  Impressions  of  hums-.n 
bands  appear  In  places  In  the  plaster  of  the  north  and  the  west  rooms.  Posts  were  used  tosuppoit  some  of 
the  narrow  walls,  and  stones  employed  for  the  same  purposes  are  found  in  their  foundations.  Many  con- 
flicting statements  regarding  the  former  height  of  Co,sa  Grande  are  on  record,  most  authors  favoring:  three 
or  four  stories.  There  were  undoubtedly  four  stories  counting  from  the  level  of  the  plain  to  the  top  of  thn 
highest  wall,  as  could  be  seen  from  the  outside  as  one  approached  the  structure,  but  the  lowest  story  v/as 
filled  solid  with  earth,  so  that  inside  -the  building  there  were  really  only  three  tiers  of  looms,  one  above  th': 
Other  in  the  central  part  of  the  ruin  and  two  on  each  of  the  four  sides  Tiie  entrance  into  the  lowest  room 
was  on  a  level  with  the  roofs  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  forming  a  terrace  that  surrounded  the  base  of 
Casa  Grande.  Entrance  to  the  upper  rooms  was  effected  by  means  of  ladders  from  the  outside  and  by 
hatchways.  The  positions  of  the  outside  doorways  indicate  that  there  were  entrancas  on  all  four  sides, 
but  the  middle  room  had  only  one  doorv.-ay,  which  wa.s  situated  on  the  oast  side. 

It  is  evident  to  anyone  who  visits  Casa  Grande  that  the  historic  stnicture  called  by  this  name  Is  only 
one  of  many  blocks  of  buildings  which  formerly  existed  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
pounds, or  structures  inclosed  by  a  common  wall,  there  is  a  tyiio  of  thick-walled  buildings  at  Casa  Grande 
from  which  this  wall  is  absent  or  at  least  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  best  example  of  this  type  ii  tv.e 
so-called  Clan-house  1.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  several  rooms  in  Clan-house  1  arc  the  two 
massive-walled  inclosures  on  the  north  side,  which  have  been  designated  "the  annex."  One  of  these  seeni.s 
to  have  been  merely  an  open  space  surrounded  by  thick  walls  formerly  higher  than  at  present,  m  ti.'.s 
Inclosure  were  found  the  remains  of  a  walled-un  cyst  of  natural  cement,  one  side  of  which  was  built  contin- 
uous with  the  souths  wall:  the  other  sides  of  this  cyst,  visible  from  the  room,  were  decorated  with  figures  of 
birds  and  other  animals,  painted  red  In  the  interior  of  this  cyst,  or  rude  sarcophagus,  was  found  a  human 
skeleton  extended  at  full  length  with  the  head  directed  to  the  east;  near  the  head  was  a  receptacle  for  mor 
tuary  offermgs.  OTHER  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

Under  the  Act  or  Congress,  approved  June  8,  1906,  Intordepaitmental  regulations  governing  the  exen- 
vatlon,  appropriation,  etc.,  of  prehistoric  ruins  or  objects  of  antiquity  have  been  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  War.  Applications  for  permits  to<inake  excavations  on  the  public 
lands,  Indian  reservations,  or  the  national  monuments  named  below  should  be  addressed  to  the  Seoreta-y 
of  the  Interior  *  The  following  have  been  preserved  from  entry  and  set  aside  as  national  monuments:  Devils 
Tower,  Wyoming:  Montezuma 'Castle,  Arizona;  Petrified  Forest,  Arizona;  El  Morro,  Now  Mexico;  Chaco 
Canyon,  New  Mexico;  Muir  Woods,  California;  Natural  Bridges,  Utah;  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern,  Montana; 
Tumacacorl,  Arizona;  Navajo,  Arizona:  Zion,  Utah;  Shoshone  Cavern,  Wyoming;  Gran  Quivira,  New  Me.^-- 
Ico-  Sitka,  Alaska;  Rainbow  Bridge,  Utah:  Pinnacles,  California;  Colorado,  Colorado;  Papago  Saguaro, 
Arizona:  Capulin  Mountain,  New  Mexico;  Dinosaur,  Utah;  Verendrye,  North  Dakota:  Casa  Grande,  Arizona; 
Katmai,  Alaska.  ,  ,      ,  ^      .  ,  ,      ^,  .        ^       , 

Eleven  other  National  monuments  within  National  forests  have  also  been  set  aside  under  this  act  and 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  whom  Inquiries  in  regard  thereto  should  be 
addressed.  Two  other  National  monuments  (Big  Hole  Battlefield,  in  Montana,  and  CabrUio,  In  California) 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  War 


LUWSBER    PROSUCTEOW    IH    TKg    UN8TSD    STATES. 

(Calendar  Year  1918 — by  the  Forest  Service,  U   S  Department  of  Agriciiituie  ) 


State 

Feet,  b.  m. 

State. 

Feet,  b   m 

State. 

Feet,  b.  m. 

State 

Feet,  b  111 

V.'^ash       .    . 

La 

Ore 

Mies 

Ark 

Texas 

Cal.  &  Nev 
"Wis 

4,603,123,000 
3,450,000,000 
2,710,250,000 
1,935,000,000 
1,470,000,000 
1,350,000,000 
1,277,084,000 
1,275,000.000 
1,270,000,000 
1,240,000,000 
1,005,000,000 
950,000,000 

Mich. 

Va 

Idaho..    .    . 
W.  Va.  .  .    . 

Me 

Tenn    . . . 

S.  C 

Pa 

940,000,000 

855,000,000 

802,529.000 

720,000,000 

,•   650,000,000 

'    630,000,000 

(    545,000,000 

,,  530,000,000 

1'  515,000,000 

350,000,000 

340,000,000 

'  340,000,000 

N.  y  .  .. 

Mo        

Ind 

Ohio .      ... 

Okla 

Ma.ss  .... 

Vt 

N.  Max    .  . . 
Ariz        .    .  . 

Md 

Ct 

Co! 

'     335.000,000 

273,000,000 

250,000,000 

235,000,000 

195,000,000 

175,000,000 

160,000,000 

88,915,000 

83,061,000 

71,000,000 

64.000,000 

56,882,000 

111 

S.  Dak 

N  J 

la 

42,000,0(10 
29,533,000 
19,500,0i:«J 
14,200,0(.'O 

K.I 

Utah 

Kan  &  Neb. 

Wyo 

Del 

V  S.... 

13,100,000 
9,815,000 
S,401,000 
7,501,000 

Ala 

Ga 

N.  H 

Ky 

Mont 

B,ooo,nco 

N.  C 

Minn    

Fla 

31,890,494,000 

Red  gum  is  produced  mostly  in  Ark.,  Miss.,  and  La.;  yellow  poplar  in  W.  Va.  and  Tcnn.;  chestnut  in 
W  Va.  and  Pa.;  yellow  pine  in  La  ,  Miss.,  Tex.,  N  C  ,  Ala  ,  and  Ark.;  sycamore  In  Ark.,  Ind.,  and  Tenn.; 
lodgepole  pine  in  Col.  and  Wyo.;  balsam  flr  in  Me.,  Minn.,  and  Mich.;  walnut  in  Mo.  and  Ind. ;  .sugar  pin-; 
In  Cal  •  hickory  in  Ark.  and  Tenn.;  cottonwood  in  Miss,  and  Ark.;  white  fir  In  Cal  ,  Nev.,  and  Idaho;  ash  in 
Ark  ,  Wis.,  La.,  and  Tenn.;  ba.sswood  in  Wis.,  Mich  ,  and  W.  Va.;  elm  in  Wis.  and  Mich.:  cedar  in  Was);., 
Ore.,  and  Idaho;  beech  in  Mich.,  Pa.,  Ind.,  W.  Va.,  and  N.  Y.;  tupelo  In  La..  Ala.,  and  Va.;  redwood  so  ely 
In  Cal.;  larch  In  Mont,  and  Idaho;  birch  in  Wis.,  and  Mich.;  cypress  in  La.  and  Fla.;  maple  m  Mich.,  Wis  , 
W.  Va  ,  and  N.  Y.;  spruce  In  Me.,  Vvash.,  W.  Va.,  Ore.,  Vt ,  and  N.  H  ;  Western  yellow  pine  in  Cal.,  Ore., 
Idaho.  Wash.,  Mont.,  Ariz  ,  and  N.  M.;  white  pine  in  Minn.,  Idaho,  Mc..  Wis.,  N.  H.,  and  Mass  ;  hemlock 
In  Wis.,  Mich.,  Wash.,  Pa.,  W.  Va  ,  Me,  and  N.  Y.;  Douglas  flr  in  W.i.sh.,  Ore.,  Cal.,  Nev.,  Idaho,  and 
Mont.;  oak  in  W.  Va.,  Ark  ,  Tenn  ,  Ky  ,  Va  ,  Miss  ,  N.  C  ,  Pa.  and  Ohio. 

TOTAL  LUMBER  CUT   IN  U    S    SINCE  1914 


Year. 


1904. , 
1905. , 

1906 .  , 

1907.  , 

1908.  , 


Feet,  b   m 


4  ■^,000,000 ,000 
43,500,000,000 
46,000,000,000 
46,000,000,000 
42,000,000,000 


Ave.  val 
1,000  ft 


S12.76 

■16.54" 
16  55 
15.37 


Year. 


1909. 
1910 . 
1911 
1912 
1913. 


Feet,  b   m. 


44,509,761,000 
44, .500, 000,000 
43,000,000,000 
45,000.000,000 
44,000,000,000 


Ave.  val 
1,000  ft. 


$15.38 
15.30 
15.05 
15.35 


Yeah. 


1914.  , 

1915.  , 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


Ave.  val 
Feet.  b.  m.     1,000  ft 


40,500,000,000 
38,000,000,000 
40,000,009,060 
36,000,000,000 
32,000,000,000 


114  .04 
25.32 
20.32 
24.79 


In  1918  the  number  of    mills  reporting  was  14,753; 
mills.  777  cut;  eacii,  over  10,000.000  feet.  b.  m. 


their  cut  was  29,362,020,000  feet,  b.  m        Of  tho 
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VARIETIES  OF  TIMBER  CUT  IN  U.  S.  IN  1917. 


KIND  Wood   Feet,  b.  m.    Kind  Wood   Feet,  b  m 


Vellow  pine 
Douglas  fir. . 

Oak 

fV^hite  pine. , 
Hemlock .  . . 
W.  yel.  pine. 

Spruce 

Cypress 

Maple...  ■  . . 


13,539,464,000 
5,585,000,000 
2,250,000,000 
2,250,000,000 
2,200,000,000 
1,960,000,000 
1,125^00,000 
950,000,000 
860,000,000 


Gum,  i"ed 

and  sap .  . 
Redwood . . . 

Birch 

Chestnut. . . 

Larch 

Yellow  pop 

Beech 

Cedar 


788,000,000 
487,458,000 
415,000,000 
415,000  000 
360,000,000 
350,000,000 
296,000,000 
265,000,000 


Kind  Wood  Feet,  b.  m.  '  [Kind  Wood  Feet,  b.  m 


Tupelo 

White  fir. . 

Elm 

Basswood. . 
Cottonw'd. 

Ash 

Sugar  pine 
Hickory.. . 
Balsam  ftr. 


265,000,000 
218,200,000 
205,000,000 
203,000,000 
190,000,000 
175,000,000 
132,600,000 
95,000,000 
88,900,000 


Walnut 

Sycamore. . , 

L'pole  pine. 

AH        other 

kinds  . . 

Total .  . 


62,000,000 
32,000,000 
12,500,000 

B6,117.000 


35,831,239,000 


PRODUCTION  OF  LATH  IN  U.  S 

IN  1917. 

State. 

No.  Pieces. 

State 

No.  Pieces. 

State. 

No.  Pieces 

State. 

No.  Pieces. 

La 

348,806,000 
230,194,000 
213,092,000 
185,074,000 
147,578,000 

Me 

Miss 

Ore 

Fla 

Idaho 

142,488,000 

133,925,000 

132,418,000 

97,954,000 

86,264,000 

Mich 

Texas 

Georgia .... 
W.  Va 

84,352,000 
47,654,000 
46,889,000 
44,233,000 

Pa . . .     . 

43,928,000 
296,889,000 

Wash 

Minn 

Wis 

4rk 

A U  other. . . 
U.  S 

2,281,738,000 

PRODUCTION  OF  SHINGLES  IN  U.  S.  IN  1917. 


State. 

No.  Pieces. 

State. 

No.  Pieces 

State. 

No.  Pieces. 

State. 

No.  Pieces. 

Wash  

Ore 

La 

C!al 

6,313,364,000 
481,3.53,000 
453,819,000 
261,434,000 

■  203,907,000 

Me 

Wis 

Fla   

Ga 

166,101,000 
151,726,000 
143,792,000 
112,430,000 
73,703,000 

Texas 

Ark 

Ala 

Idaho 

61,011,000 
59,927,000 
54,735,000 
52,631,000 

1 

Miss 

All  other . . . 

u.'s 

39,261,000 
67,319,000 

8.696,513,000 

Mich 

N.  C 

NUMBER    OF 

TREES    REQUIRED    TO 

yiELD    ONE    CORD. 

X)iam.Treb. 

Hardwoods 

Soft 
Wo'ds 

Diam  Tree. 

Hardwoods. 

Soft 
Wods 

Diam  The 

(5  It.  Aboi 

Ground ) 

e.   Hardwoods. 

Soft 
Wo'ds. 

Ground). 

North 

Soutii . 

Ground ) 

North 

South . 

North 

South . 

2  inches. . . 

170 
90 
50 
25 
17 
13 
9 
7 

■  'id ' ' 

13 
10 

10  inches   . 

11  Inches 

12  inches . . 

13  Inches.  . 

14  Inches    . . 

15  inches   .  . 

16  inches   . . 

17  Inches.  .  . 

6 

5 

4 

3.5 

3.0 

2.5 

2.0 

1.7 

6 
5 
4 

3.4 
3.0 
2.5 
2.2 
.2.0 

8 

7 

6 

4  5 

3.7 

3.0 

2.5 

2.1 

18  inches 

19  inches 

20  inches 

21  Inches 

22  Inches 

23  inches 

24  inches 

1.5 

1.3 

1.2 

1.0 

.9 

.8 

.7 

1.8 
1.5 
1.3 
1.2 
l.l 
1.0 
.9 

1.9 

3  Inches. 

4  Inches. . . 

1.6 
1.5 

5  Inches . . . 

6  inches . . . 

7  inches . . . 

8  inches..  . 

9  inches . .  . 

35 
20 
15 
11 

8 

1.4 
1.2 
1.1 

1.0 

The  figures  given  are  for  trees  ol  average  height;  allowances  should  be  made  In  case  of  unusually  short 
or  tall  timber. 

WOOD  FUEL  USED  ON  FARMS. 


State. 


Maine 

K.  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

M.assachusetts 
R':!ode  Island.. 
Cotinenticut . . . 
New  York .... 
New  Jersey .  . . 
Pennsylvania  . 
Delaware .  . . ; . 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  . 
N  Carolina. . . 
S.  Carolina.-. . . 

Georgia 

Florida 


Farms, 

1917. 

(Est. ) 


60,000 

27,000 

33,000 

37,000 

5,000 

27,000 

215,000 

33,000 

218,000 

11,000 

50,000 

190,000 

99,000 

259,000 

185,000 

300,000 

55,000 


No. 
Cords 


780,000 

324,000 

495,000 

370,000 

50,000 

351,000 

3,010,000 

264.000 

1,962,000 

143,000 

650,000 

3,420,000 

1,584,000 

4,403,000 

2,590,000 

4,800,000 

"    605,000 


State. 


Ohio 

Indiana.. . . 

Illinois 

Michigan  . 
Wisconsin  . 
Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri . . . 
N.  Dakota. 
S.  Dakota . 
Nebraska . 
Kansas. . . 
Kentucky . . 
Tennessee . . 
Alabama.  . 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana . . 


Farnis, 

1917 

(Est  ) 


271,000 
215,000 
250,000 
209,000 
180,000 
157,000 
215,000 
275,000 
90,000 
90,000 
135,000 
180,000 
265,000 
260,000 
270  000 
285,000 
122,000 


No. 
Cords 


3,523,000 
2,580,000 
2,250,000 
2,717,000 
2,340,000 
1,727,000 
1,075,000 
3,575.000 
270,000 
270,000 
405,000 
1,080,000 
4,770,000 
4,750,000 
4,860,000 
4,560,000 
1,830,000 


State. 


Texas 

Oklahoma. .. . 
Arkansas  . . . , 

Montana 

Wyoming . . . . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

California . . . . 


U.  S. .. 


Farms, 

1917. 

(Est.) 


430,000 

210,000 

225,000 

35.000 

15,000 

55,000 

45,000 

12,000 

23,000 

3,000 

36,000 

65,000 

50,000 

95,000 


No. 
Cords 


3,870,000 

2,100,000 

4,275,000 

350,000 

150,000 

330,000 

405,000 

108,000 

184,000 

33,000 

324,000 

715,000 

600,000 

950,000 


6,562,000   82,777,000 


The  average  value  In  1917  was  S3  42  a  cord. 

The  total  stand  of  timber  in  the  National  forests  Is  estimated  at  nearly  570,000,000,000  board  feet. 
The  1918  cut  In  board  feet  In  these  forests'  by  chief  States  was:  Oregon,  106,764,000;  California, 
102.673,000; ,  Montana,  75,950,000;  Ailzona,  74,623,000;  Idaho,  60,867,000;  Washington,  67,844,000; 
Colorado.  49,573,000;  Alaska,  47,902,000;  New  Mexico,  47,120,000;  Wyoming,  20,893,000;  South  Dakota, 
20,244.000.  . 

APPROXIMATE  WEIGHTS  PER  CORD 


KI.VD  OF  wood 

Green. 
Lb. 

Air  Dry 
Lb.    . 

KIND  OF  Wood 

Green. 
Lb. 

Air  Dry. 
Lb 

KIND  OP  Wood 

Green. 
Lb. 

Air  Dry. 
Lb. 

Ash,  white 

Beech 

Birch,  yellow.. 
Chestnut ..... 

4,300 
5,000 
5,100 
4,900 

3,800 
3,900 
4,000 
2,700  . 

Cottonwood . . . 

Elm 

Hickory 

Maple,  sugar . . 

4,200 
4,400 
5,700 
5,000 

2,500 
3,100 
4,600 
3,900 

Maple,  red . . 
Oak,  red  . .   . 
Oak,  white. . 
Willow 

4,700 
5,800 
5,C00 
4,600 

3.200 
3,900 
4,300 
2,300 

HEAT  VALUES  OF  CORDWOOD,  AIR-DRY. 

The  figures  show  what  per  cent,  of  coal  heat  value  is  represented  by  each  of  the  kinds  of  .wood  named- 
Alder,  red,  57;  ash,  black,  64;  ash.  black,  71;  ash,  blue,  82;  ash,  white,  79;  aspen,  54:  basswood,  48;  beech,  80, 
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birch,  paper,  70;  birch,  sweet,  90;  biroli,  yellow,  80;  birch,  red,  68;  buckeye,  49;  buckthorn.  78;  butternut. 
55-  cherry,  black,  71;  chestnut,  60;  Cottonwood,  49;  dogwood,  97;  elder,  71;  elm,  cork,  87;  elm,  slippery,  73: 
elm  white,  68;  gum,  black,  71;  gum,  blue,  93;  hackberiy,  73;  hickory,  shellbark,  95;  hickory,  pig  nut,  IOC 
Wckory,  shag  bark,  98;  holly,  75;  laurel,  cal.,  80;  laurel,  mountain,  96;  locust,  black,  102;  locuBt,  honey,  6<; 
magnolia,  71;  maple,  red,  73;  maple,  silver,  69;  maple,  sugar,  84;  oak,  bur,  87;  oak,  canyon  live,  106;  otJ., 
post  92;  oak,  red,  83;  oak,  swamp,  white,  97;  oak,  white.  92;  oak,  yellow,  85;  osage.  188;  persimmon.  9C; 
rtiododendron,  75;  sassafras,  66;  service  berry,  100;  sumac,  69;  sycamore,  71;  walnut,  WaEjk,  80;  willow, 
black,  52;  witch  hazel,  84;  yellow  poplar,  58.  ^   .,_       ^ 

The  best  values  of  evergreen  trees  are  as  follows:  Cedar,  mcense,  56;  cedar,  western  red,  47;  ceaar,  white 
43-  cypress,  yellow,  61;  flr,  Douglas,  68;  flr,  balsam,  52;  flr,  white  silver,  65;  hemlock,  blacli,  66;  hemloclt 
eastern,  68;  larch,  74;  pine,  lodgopole,  68;  pine,  long  leaf,  85;  pine,  pitch,  71;  pine,  white,  60;  pliie,  yellow 
68;  spruce,  red,  58;  spruce,  white,  54;  yev/,  94;  redwood,  95. 


EXPORTS 


PAPER,    CALENDAR    YEARS. 


Year. 

Total 
Value 

News-Print  Papkr 

ALL  Other  Printing. 

Wrapping  Paper. 

AH  Other 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity, 

Value 

Quantity         Value. 

Paper. 

1918    .  . 
1917    . 
1916. . 
1915. 
1914 
1913.  .  . 

Dollars. 
54,160,821 
40,393,655 
39,576,879 
22,204,371 
20,113,942 
21,174,217 

Pounds. 

193,479,180 

187,732,739 

1.53,472,663 

110,332,513 

121,578,332 

86,602,057 

Dollars. 

7,978,539 

7,586,374 

4,126,617 

2,707,626 

2,983,344 

2,105  984 

Pormds. 
99,218,916 
94,.548,586 
124,145,837 
44,657,646 
30,259,588 
28,117,371 

Dollais. 

8,710,704 

8,179,868 

8,069,812 

2.169,067 

1,568,960 

1.617,285 

Povnds. 
59,899,043 
62,485,911 
83,673,411 
36,991,079 
14,815,496 
13,722,414 

Dollars. 
4,823,856 
3,987,239 
4,025,388 
1,667,387 
622,951 
660,535 

Dolla!.^. 
32,051,722 
26,640,174 
23,355,062 
15,720,291 
15,038,687 
16.890,413 

PULPV/OOD 

CONSUMPTION    IN    THE    UNITED    STA 

TES. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

1909. 

;  Kind  of  Wood. 

% 

% 

% 

-  .  .% 

Quantity 

Distri- 

Quantity. 

Distii- 

Quantity 

Distri- 

QuaTitity. Disrri- 

bution 

butidh 

bution 

Dulion 

Cotds. 

Coids. 

Cotds. 

Cord^ . 

Total                

5,250,794 

100  0 

5,480,076 

100  0 

5,228,558 

100  0 

4,001  607 

100  0 

Spruce:    Domestic     

2,204,143 

42  0 

2,385,966 

43.5 

2,399,933 

45  9 

5 ,653.249 

41   3 

Imported .              

666,164 

12   7 

681,450 

12  4 

701,667 

13.4 

768,332 

19  2 

Hemlock ...          

836,406 

15  9 

775,003 

14   1 

760,226 

14  6 

559,657 

14  0 

Balsam  flr. 

363,117 

7  0 

382,036 

7  0 

301,032 

5  8 

<»5.366 

2  4 

Poplar:     Homestic     

210,849 

4  0 

313,955 

5  7 

329,370 

6  3 

302,876 

7  6 

Imported         

78,354 

1.5 

92,298 

1  7 

82.326 

1   6 

25,622 

6 

Jack  pines 

152,124 

2  S 

76,382 

1  4 

80,068 

1  5 

Yellow  pine 

133,774 

2  5 

142,094 

2  0 

90,310 

1   7 

'90,885 

2  3 

61,247 
52,031 
47,145 
35,119 
18,685 
12,110 

1.2 
1.0 
.9 
.7 
.4 
.2 

41,165 
68,732 
32,513 
33,181 
32,993 
3,807 

7 
1    1 

6 
.6 
.6 
.1 

37,974 
33,271 
37,391 
49,425 
22,211 
11,481 

i 

6 

7 

1.0 

.4 

.2 

37".i76 
36,898 

Gum 

White  flr 

9 

9 

Bass  wood 

.... 

10,183 
202,930 

2 
3"  9 

3,662 
183,317 

.1 
3  3 

2,545 

77,762 

Beechblrch,  maple  and  chestnut 

1.5 

■x'82. 56^ 

AH  other  species 

6,810 

1 

8,649 

2 

10,662 

2 

4  6 

Slabs  and  other  mill  waste 

154,603 

2.9 

233,982 

4.3 

200,844 

3.9 

.248,977 

6.2 

Total  cost  of  the  pulpwood  at  the  mills— (1918),  573,167,118;  (1917),  S60,815,057;  (1916),  $45,785,682; 
(1909),  $34,477,540.  ,  ,  ^ 

Of  the  Bulpwood  consumed  in  1918,  thd  reduction  to  pulp  by  the  various  processes  was,  lu  cords — 
Mechanical,  1,345,435;  sulphite,  2,860,172;  soda,  748,638;  sulphate,  296,549 

Number  of  mills— 250  lu  1918,  246  in  1917,  235  in  1916,  253  in  1909 

Average  cost  per  cord  at  the  mills,  of  the  wood  consiimed— (1918),  S13.93;  (1917),  Sll  10;  (1916),  S8.76; 
(1909),  S8.62.     In  1918  the  cost  ranged  from  SISJO  in  New  Hampshire  and  S17.89  in  New  York  to  S5.43 

■nie  cif^  by^States,  In  cords,  in  1918,  wiw— Maine,  1.234,969;  New.York,  1,003,742;  Wisconsin,  860,857; 
Pennsylvania,  383,699;  New  Hampshire,  345,272;  Michigan,  293,516;  North  Carolina,  186,166;  Minnesota, 
182,002;  Virginia,  129,637:  West  Virginia,  109,886;  Vermont,  99,687;  Massachusetts,  45,754;  California 
Oregon  and  Washington,  239,774;  all  other  States,  225,832.  _.._„ 

Of  the  pulpwood  bought  In  1918  by  the  mills,  2,467,745  cords  Were  rough,  and  cost  811.78  a  cord; 
2,402,393  cords  were  peeled,  and  cost  S15.18  a  cord;  and  380,656  cords  were  ros-sed,  and  cost  $20.07  a  cor<l. 

Production  of  wood  pulp  in  United  States,  in  tons— (1918),  3,313,861;  (1917),  3,509,939;  (1916),  3,425,- 

'  Imports  of  pulp  wood,  by  fiscal  yeare.  In  cords— (1917),  1,016,814;  (1918),  1,172,033;.  (1919),  1,390,334. 
Value  of  pulpwood  imports— (1919),  $13,708,447;  (1918),  811,088,422;  (1917),  $6,889,123. 
Exports  of  wood  pulp  long  tons— (1918),  20,399;  (1917),  34,982.    The  average  export  value  in  1918 
was  $85.81  a  ton,  as  against  $59.37  In  1916. 
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PAN-AMERICAN    UNION. 

The  Pan-American  Union  Is  the  internattonai  organization  and  office  maintained  In  Waalilngton,  D.  C, 
by  the  twenty-one  American  republics,  as  follows:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rfca, 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Hayti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Sijlvador,  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  It  is  devoted  to  the  development  and  advancement 
of  commerce,  friendly  intercourse,  and  good  understanding  among  these  countries.  It  is  supported  by 
quotas  contributed  by  each  counti-y,  based  upon  tlie  population.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director- 
General  and  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Governing  Board,  which  is  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington  of  the  other  Ameri- 
oan  governments.  These  two  executive  officers  are  assisted  by  a  staff  of  experts,  statisticians,  commerd'al 
specialists,  editors,  translators,  compilers,  librarians,  clerks  and  stenographers.  The  Union  publishes  a 
monthly  bulletin  in  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French,  which  is  a  record  of  Pan-American  progress. 
It  also  publishes  numerous  special  reports  and  pamphlets  on  various  subjects  of  practical  information.  Its 
library,  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library,  contains  40,000  volumes,  22,000  photographs,  150,000  index  cards, 
and  a  collection  of  1,500  maps.  The  Union  is  housed  in  a  building  erected  through  the  gifts  of  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  the  contributions  of  the  American  republics. 

Director-General — John  Barrett;  Assista7a  Director — Francisco  J.  Yanes;  Chief  Cleric  and  Editor,  Franklin 
Adams;  CItief  Stailslician — William  C.  Wells;  Trade  ExpeH — W.  A.  Reid 


PROPERTY    IN    NEWS. 

This  question  was  decided  favorably  to  the  Associated  Press  in  February^,  1919,  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  an  action  between  the  Associated  Press  and  the  International  News  Set^'ice.  Here 
are  extracts  from  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  rendered  by  Justice  Pitney: 

"In  considering  the  genera!  question  of  property  in  news  matter  it  ia  necessary  to  recognize  its  dual 
cliaracter,  distinguishing  between  the  substance  of  the  information  and  the  particular  form  or  collocation 
of  words  In  which  the  writer  has  communicated  it.  No  doubt  news  articles  often  possess  a  literary  quality, 
and  are  the  subject  of  literary  property  at  the  common  law;  nor  do  we  question  that  such  an  article,  as 
a  literary  production,  is  the  subject  of  copyright  by  the  terms  of  the  act  as  it  now  stands.  In  an  early 
case  at  the  circuit  Mr.  Justice  Thompson  held  in  effect  that  a  newspaper  was  not  within  the  protection 
of  the  copyright  acts  of  1790  and  1802  (Clayton  v.  Stone,  2  Paine  382;  5  Fed.  Caa.  N6  2872).  But  the 
present  act  is  broader;  it  provides  that  the  works  for  which  copyright  may  be  secured  shall  include  'all 
the  writings  of  an  author,"  and  specifically  mentions  "periodicals,  including  newspapers'  (Act  of  March 
4,  1909,  Ch.  320,  Sees.  4  and  5;  35  Stat.  1075,  1076).  Evidently  this  admits  to  copyright  a  contribution 
to  a  newspaper,  notwithstanding  it  also  may  convey  news;  and  such  is  the  practice  of  the  copyright  office, 
as  the  newspapers  of  the  day  bear  witness.     See  Copyright  Office  Bulletin  No.  15  (1917),  pp.  7,  14,  16-17. 

""But  the  news  element — the  Information  respecting  current  events  contained  in  the  literary  production 
— Is  not  the  creation  of  the  writer,  but  is  a  report  of  matters  that  ordinarily  are  pitblict  juris,  it  ia  the 
history  of  the  day.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  when  they  empowered 
Congress  'to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and 
Inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries'  (Const.,  Art.  I.,  Sec.  8,  Par.  8), 
Intended  to  confer  upon  one  who  might  happen  to  be  the  first  to  report  a  liistorlc  event  the  exclusive  right 
for  any  period  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  it.     *     *     *     * 

"Not  only  do  the  acquisition  and  transmission  of  news  require  elaborate  organization  and  a  large 
expenditure  of  money,  skill,  and  effort;  not  only  has  it  an  exchange  value  to  the  gatherer,  dependent  chiefly 
upon  its  novelty  and  freshness,  the  regularity  of  the  service,  its  reputed  reliability  and  thoroughness,  and 
its  adaptability  to  the  public  needs;  but  also,  as  is  evident,  the  news  has  an  exchange  value  to  one  who  can 
misapproprtat©  it.    *     *     *  Bgi 

"'The  underljdng  principle  is  much  the  same  as  that  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  equitable  theory  of 
consideration  in  the  law  of  trusts — that  he  who  has  fairly  paid  the  price  should  have  the  beneficial  use  of 
the  property.  Pom.  Eq.  Jur.  Sec.  981.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  complainant  spends  its  money  for 
that  which  is  too  fugitive  or  evanescent  to  be  the  subject  of  property.  That  might,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  the  discussion  we  are  assuming  that  it  would,  furnish  an  answer  in  a  common-law  controversy.  But 
in  a  court  of  equity,  where  tlie  question  is  one  of  unfair  competition,  if  that  which  complainant  has  acquired 
fairly  at  substantiaJ  cost  may  be  sold  fairly  at  substantial  profit,  a  competitor  who  is  mis:iPpropriating 
It  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  It  to  his  own  profit  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  complainant  cannot  bo 
heard  to  say  that  it  is  too  fugitive  or  evanescent  to  be  regarded  as  property      It  has  all  the  attributes  of 

Property  necessary  for  determining  that  a  misappropriation  of  it  by  a  competitor  is  unfair  competition 
ecause  contrary  to  good  conscience. 

'"The  contention  that  the  news  is  abandoned  to  the  public  for  all  purposes  when  published  in  the  first 
newspaper  is  untenable.  Abandonment  is  a  question  of  intent,  and  the  entire  organization  cf  the  Associated 
Press  negatives  such  a  purpose.  The  cost  of  the  service  would  be  prohibitive  if  the  reward  were  to  be 
30  limited.  No  single  newspaper,  no  small  group  of  newspapers,  could  sustain  tlie  expenditure.  Indeed, 
It  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  results  of  defendant's  theory  that,  by  permitting  indiscriminate  publication 
by  anybody  and  everybody  for  purposes  of  profit  in  competition  with  the  news  gatherer,  it  would  render 
publication  profitless,  or  so  little  profitable  as  in  effect  to  cut  off  the  service  by  rendering  the  cost  prohibitive 
In  comparison  with  the  return.  The  practical  needs  and  requirements  of  the  business  are  reflected  in  com- 
plainant's by-laws,  which  have  been  relened  to.  Their  effect  is  that  publication  by  each  member  must 
be  deemed  not  by  any  means  an  abandonment  of  the  news  to  the  world  for  any  and  all  purjioses,  but  a 
publication  for  limited  purposes;  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  bulletin  or  the  newspaper  as  such; 
not  for  the  purpose  of  making  merchandise  of  it  as  news,  with  the  result  of  depriving  complainant's  other 
racmbei-3  of  their  reasonable  opportunity  to  obtain  just  returns  for  their  expenditures." 


U.   S.    TRADE    IN    SILK    BY-PRODUCTS. 


U.  S.  IMPORTS  OF  SILK  WASTE,  NOILS,  AND 

PIERCED  COCOONS. 

Yeae. 

.Waste. 

Noils. 

Co'cns         Totals.        | 

YEAR. 

Waste. 

Noils. 

Co'cns 

Totals. 

(Fiscal.) 

Dollars 

Dolls. 

Dolls.    Bales. 

Pounds. 

(Fiscal.) 

Dollars 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Bales. 

Pounds. 

191S-1919 

14567,070 

307,155      50,235 

14761,186 

1909-1910 

1,556,873 

141,581 

4,370 

11.101 

3.088.737 

1917-1918 

7,229,176 

319,349 

35,852 

9,303,126 

1908-1909    .  . 

1,222,855 

49,909 

17,865 

9,290 

2,238,883 

1916-1917.  . 

4,764,064 

53,022 

32,071 

23,829 

6,692,533 

1907-1908    .  .  . 

1,079,755 

15,574 

59,810 

7,277 

1,681,581 

1915-1916... 

4,779,768 

67,476 

187,953 

30,645 

8,590,776 

1906-1907 

1,299,074 

40,568 

74,800 

9,574 

2,444,744 

19U-1915 

2,681,158 

83,714 

22,856 

22,558 

5,079,627 

1905-1906    .  .  . 

1,031,122 

46,326 

65.298 

9,009 

2,203  942 

J913-19U 

2,893,092 

325,249 

14,307 

22,800 

6,065,691 

1904-1905 .  .    . 

1,101,302 

553,605 

9,142 

15,339 

4,847,819 

1912-1913 

2,061,349 

429,630 

71,158 

21.907 

5,508,879 

1903-1904 .  .  . 

1,317,625 

368,381 

16,336 

12,400 

4,596.477 

1911-1912 

2,035,201 

307,968 

67,640 

18,344 

5,070,252 

1902-1903    . 

1,074,761 

25,304 

1,015 

5,434 

1,796,421 

1910-1911.... 

2,119,786 

126,525 

31,351 

15,310 

4,293,818 
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LAWS    ON    FU;?-BEARiKlC    ANiR^ALS. 

(From  a  Summary  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture) 


'  Alabama — There  is  a  close  season  (r.'iarch  1  to 
0<!tober  31),  on  beaver,  otter,  bear,  fox,  raccoou, 
opossuni,  mink,  and  r&ushrat 

Alaska — Tliere  is  no  close  season  for  black  bear, 
wolf,  wolverine,  squirrel,  or  rabbit. 

Arizona — Beavers  are  pi utecled  until  January  1, 
1923. 

Arkansas — Open  season  on  bears  is  November  10 
to  January  15 

Connecticut — Open  Seasons:  Otter,  November 
1  to  March  31;  raccoon,  October  16  to  January  81, 
but  landowner  may  kill  the  animals  at  any  time  to 
protect  prooerty;  skunk,  November  1  to  January  31; 
may  be  taken  at  atiy  time  lo  protect  property  No 
close  season  on  oth^.T  fur  animals. 

Travpins — Unlawful  to  trap  with  scented  baits;  to 
trap  on  lands  of  another  without  permi.wion;  and  to 
take  animals  with  a  snare  or  similar  device.  Traps 
must  be  visited  at  least  once  in  48  hours,  and  must 
not  be  set  in  path,  wood  road,  or  specially  prepared 
furrow.  Hunting  license  is  required  for  trapping 
(except  of  a  resident  on  own  land);  fee,  resident,  SI; 
non-resident,  SIO;  alien,  S15;  with  an  additional  25 
cents  recording  fee  for  eacli  license  Persons  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  while  denied  a  hunting  license, 
mav  obtain  one  lor  taking  fur  animals  only. 

Propagation — No  restrictions  on  possession  or  sale 
of  fur  animals  kept  in  captivity. 

Bounties — Towns  are  permitted  to  pay  bounty  on 
wild  cat  or  fox  (not  over  So) ;  on  weasel,  woodchuck, 
wild  Belgian  hare,  or  wild  German  rabbit  (not 
over  SI). 

Delaware — Otter  open  season  is  December  1  to 
March  25;  open  season  on  muskrat  is  December  1 
to  March  10. 

Idaho — For  all  fur  animals  (except  bear),  there 
js  an  open  season,  October  1  to  March  31. 

Illinois — Open  season  on  all  is  November  1  to 
Marcli  Jo. 

Maine:  Open  Seasons — All  fur  animals  (except 
beaver,  muskrat.  raccoon,  bear,  bobcat,  Canada  lynx 
(loiip  cervier),  and  weasel,  October  15  to  February 
29;  muskrat.  October  15  to  May  14;  raccoon,  August 
15  to  February  29,  No  open  season  on  beaver  except 
when  declared  by  the  Commissioner  of  luland  Flsh- 
erics-and  Game.  No  close  season  on  bear,  bobcat, 
Ganada  lynx  (loup  cervier).  or  weassl.  Unlawful  to 
transport  or  dispose  of  a  beaver  skin  without  official 
seal  of  Commissioner  attached. 

Trapping — Special  beaver  trapping  license,  good 
only  in  territory  opened  to  beaver  trapping  by  Com- 
missioner, fee  $25.  Trappera  in  unorganized  town- 
ships of  the  State  are  required  to  take  out  an  annual 
license  except  for  bear  and  bobcat  (fee  SIO).  and  on 
or  before  X)ecember  15  of  each  year  must  make  such 
report  as  the  Commissioner  of  Inland  Fisheries  and 
Game  may  require.  Any  person  who  sets  a  trap  in 
an  organized  county  or  incorporated  place  must 
obtain  written  consent  of  the  owner  or  occupant  of 
land  on  which  the  trap  is  set,  and  must  visit  such 
trap  at  least  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours  and 
remove  animals  caught.  All  traps  must  be  plainly 
marked  with  owner's  name  and  address,  either  by 
having  the  same  stamped  on  the  trap  or  on  a  metal 
tag  firmly  attached  to  it.  A  bear  trap  must  be 
Inclosed  in  a  "  hut." 

Dealers  in  skins  of  fur  animals  must  each  year 
take  outa  license  (fee.  State,  S25;  county,  32),  to 
engage  in  this  trade  and  must  keep  a  record  of 
transactions  and  forward  same  to  the  Commi.ssioner 
of  Inland  Fisheries  and  Game  on  or  before  December 
20.  Putting  out  poison  for  wolves,  foxes,  dogs,  or 
other  animals  is  forbidden  under  penalty  of  fine  or 
ImDrisonment. 

Traps  may  not  be  set  within  tweuty-ftve  feet  of  a 
muskrat  house.  (Special  laws  in  Southern  Oxford 
and  certain  territory  In  Washington  County.)  On 
complaint  by  landowners  of  damage  done  by  beavers, 
the  Commissioner  of  Inland  Fisheries  and  Game  has 
authority  to  (declare  ah  open  season  for  beavers  on 
lands  where  damage  occufs.  Any  person  may 
lawfully  kill  any  wild  animal,  except  beaver,  found 
destroying  his  property.  Unlawful  to  dig  out  a  fox 
den  at  any  ti»e. 

Propagation — Permit  required  to  raise  fur  animals 
(fee,  S2).  Protected  species  may  be  taken  under 
Bpecial  permits  by  licensed  trappers  for  breeding 
purposes.  No  animals  may  •  be  imported  Into  the 
State  without  permit. 


Bovr.Hcs — Bobcat  and  Canada  lynx  (loup  cervier), 
SIO  each;  paid  by  State  Claim  for  boiinfy  must  be 
made  within  five  days  after  killing  or  return  from 
trip  in  which  killing  w.is  done.  Bounty  on  bears,  ?5 
each;  paid  by  State,  claim  to  be  made  'withia  ten 
days  after  kiSliniT 

Massaciiusetts — Open  Seasons:  Raccoon,  Octo- 
ber 1  to  December  31.  No  close  season  for  other 
fur  animals. 

Trapping — Poison  may  not  be  used  to  Idii  animals, 
except  rat,"?,  woodchucka,  or  otnor  ps.9ts  on  one',3  own 
premises.  The  use  of  steel  traps, with  spread. of  over 
six  inches  and  "choke"  trans  wi;h  greater  oiKsning 
than  six  inches  is  ualawful,  as  is  also  the-  use  of 
snares  or,  except  with  cons'^nt  of  landowner,  of 
scented  baits.  Traps  mo.y  not  be  set  on  inclosed 
lands  of  another  without  written  cotisent  Tiaps 
must  be  visited  at  least  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Animals  "may  bo  taken  from  traps  on  the  Lord's 
day,"  but  traps  may  not  be  set  or  reset.  Introduction 
of  foxes  or  raccoons  in  Dukes  County  is  prohibited. 
Propagation — No  legislation. 

Bounties — Seals,  S2;  wildcat  or  Ijoix,  85;  paid  by 
town,  but  refunded  by  county. 

Michigan— Beaver  open  se.-ison  is  November  1  to 
April  15;  open  season  on  coons  is  October  15  to 
December  31.  The  open  season  on  rauskrat  is 
extended . 

Minnesota — There  is  no  close  season  on  black 
bear.  Open  season  on  mink  and  muskrat  is  December 
1  to  April  1. 

Missouri — Open  season  on  all  fur  anipials  is 
November  1  to  January  31. 

Montana — Maixen  close  season  is  May  1  to 
September  14 

Nebraska — Muskrat,  opossum,  and  otter  open 
Bfl.ason  Is  November  20  to  March  20;  roon  and 
skunk  September  20  to  March  20;  mink,  December 
1  to  January  31.         ' 

New  Hampshire — Muskrat  open  season  on 
Connecticut  River  is  November  1  to  March  31. 

New  Jersey — Open  Seasons:  Skunk,  mink,  musk- 
rat  and  otter,  November  15  to  April  1,  raccoon, 
October  1  to  December  15.  Beaver,  unlawful  to 
trap,  take,  kill,  or  have  In  possession  at  any  lime. 
The  Board  of  Fish  and  Game  Commissioneis  may 
grant  permits  to  hunt  foxes  with  hound  and  firearms 
from  the  last  day  of  the  open  scasoii  for  quail 
(December  15)  to  May  31. 

Trapping,^-S\iunV.8,  minks,  muskrats.  and  otters 
may  not  be  taken  in  close  season,  except  tliat  musk- 
rats  may  be  destroyed  by  owner  of  canal  or  dam 
which  thov  are  destroying.  Muskrats,  skunk,  mink, 
otter,  may  bo  taken  by  trap  only,  except  ia  Salem 
County,  above  Mill  Creek,  where  they  may  be  taken 
in  open  season  by  firearms  and  light.  It  is  unlawful 
to  disturb  the  lodge  or  nesting  chamber  of  muskrats, 
to  molest  traps  set  by  another,  or  to  appropriate  or 
take  animals  caught  in  such  traps. 

Propagation — No  restrictions  except  those  imposed 
by  close  seasons,  during  which  wild  animals  may 
not  be  taken  for  breeding  purposes.  Breeder's 
license,  fee  S5 
Bounties — Fox,  S3;  paid  by  counties. 
New  York— Open  Seasons.-  Mink  and  sable, 
November  10  to  March  15;  raccoon  may  be  taken 
otherwise  than  by  trapping  In  the  CatsksU  Park, 
October  1  to  March  15;  raccoon,  elsewhere  tn  State, 
November  10  to  February  10,  skunk,  November  10 
to  February  10;  muskrat,  November  10  to  April  20 
No  open  season  for  beaver. 

Trapping— hicense  required  for  hunting  or  trap- 
ping; fee,  resident,  SI. 10;  non-resident,  $10  Muskrat 
houses  may  not  be  molested,  injured,  or  disturbed, 
nor  the  animals  shot  at  any  time.  Skunks  may  not 
be  taken  by  the  aid  of  dogs  or  by  digging  out  or 
driving  them  from  dens  or  holes  by  smoking  or  the 
use  of  chemicals;  if  injuring  property,  they  may  be 
taken  at  any  time  and  in  any  manner,  but  the  skins 
of  animals  so  taken  shall  not  be  possessed,  sold, 
bought,  or  trafficked  In.  Unlawful  to  sot  traps 
during  close  season 

Propagation — All  protected  fur  animals  may  be 
kept  ahve  in  captivity  for  propagation  and  sale, 
provided  a  license  be  obtaineci  from  the  conservation 
commission  (tee,  S5).  No  fur-bearing  animals  may 
be  kept  which  are  taken  wild  during  close  season  foi 
such  animals  (unless  taken  under  license) ;  nor  may 
they  be  disposed  of  during  close  setison.    The  con- 
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scrvation  commission  is  authorized  to  Issue  license 
to  capture  animals  for  propagation;  fee  for  permit,  SI. 

Bounties — Panther,  $20,  paid  by  State;  none  paid 
since  May,  1884. 

Ohio — Muslcrat  open  season  is  December  1  to 
Marcli  l;'on  coon,  minic,  skunlt,  and  opossum, 
November  1  to  February  1;  on  foxes,  October  2  to 
January  1. 

Pennsylvania — Open  Seasons:  Bear,  October  15 
to  December  15;  raccoon.  September  1  to  December 
31.  No  open  season  for  beaver.  Foxes  may  not  be 
trapped,  shot,  snared,  or  poisoned  in  Delaware 
County. 

Trapping — Non-resident  trapper  requires  license 
(fee,  SIO).  Unlawful  to  trap  bears,  and  only  one 
may  be  killed  in  a  season  or  three  to  a  camp  or  body 
of  men.  No  steel  traps  larger  than  No.  3  size  may 
be  used  for  trapping  wildcats  or  other  fur  animals. 
Resident  requires  no  license  for  trapping,  but  hunting 
licensea  required  for  killing  raccoons  or  bears,  which 
are  regarded  as  "game"  animals  (fee,  SI). 

Piopaffation — No  restrictions  on  raising  fur  ani- 
malS,  except  that  jMJssession  and  breeding  of  ferrets 
is  unlawful  oscept  under  license  from  the  State  Board 
of  Game  Commissioners ;  fee  tor  license  to  breed  and 
sell  ferrets,  $25;  to  possess  a  fen-et  without  breed- 
ing, SI. 

Bounties — Wildcat,  S8;  fox,  S2;  mink,  SI;  weasel, 
$2;  paid  from  special  fund  created  by  setting  aside 
one-halt  the  receipts  by  the  Board  of  Game  Com- 
missioners from  gun  licenses,  flnies,  etc. 

Rhode  Island — Raccoon  open  season  is  November 
1  to  February  1. 

South  CaroSina — Fox  open  season  is  October  1 
to  February  15;  en  other  fur  animals,  October  1  to 
March  15. 

South  Dakota — Otter  and  beaver  are  protected 
indefinitely.  Mink,  muski-at,  and  skunk  open 
season  is  December  1  to  March  1. 

Utah — Marten  are  protected  indefinitely. 

Vermont — On  black  bear.  May  1  to  November  1, 
there  is  a  $10  bounty. 

Washington — A  breeder's  license  Is  required  to 
raise  fur  animals  In  captivity. 

West  Virginia — Open  season  on  red  fox,  coon, 
mink,  muslatst,  Is  November  1  to  February  1. 
Bounty  on  woU  is  SC2.60;  on  bear  and  mountain 
lion,  S30;  on  coyote,  S4;  on  lynx  or  wild  cat,  S3. 

Wyoming — Beaver  are  protected  until  1925. 

FEDERAL  LAWS.  .y 
That  part  of  the  Lacoy  Act  codified  as  Section  242 
of  the  Criminal  Code  (35  Stat.,  1137)  makes  it 
unlawful  to  ship  or  transport  "from  any  State, 
Territory,  or  District  of  the  United  States  to  any 
other  State,  Territory  or  District  thereoi"  the  bodies 
or  parts  of  bodies  of  any  wild  animal  or  bird  killed 
or  shipped  in  violation  of  law  of  the  State,  TeiTitory, 
01  District  in  which  the  same  were  killed  or  from 
which  they  were  shipped.  This  makes  it  unlawful 
to  ship  out  of  aoy  State  skins  or  pelts  illegally  taken 
or  shipped.  Section  243  of  the  Criminal  Code  requiies 
packages  containing  furs,  when  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce,  to  be  plaluly  marked,  so  that  the  name 
and  addresa  of  the  shipper  and  the  nature  of  the 
contents  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  inspection 
of  the  outside  of  the  package. 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1913  places  a  duty  ot  10  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  on  live  animals  shipped  into  the  United 
States.  Paragraph  397  of  this  act  places  on  the  free 
list  animals  Imported  for  breeding  purposes  by  a 
citizen  of  the  Uriited  States:  "Provided,  That  no 
such  animal  shall  be  admitted  free  unless  pure-bred 
ol  a  recognized  breed  and  duly  registered  in  a  book 
of  record  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
tor  that  breed."  This  act  has  made  it  impossible 
thus  far  to  admit  tree  ot  duty  any  foxes  or  other 
Canadian  fur  animals  lor  propagation  Raw  furs 
not  advanced  la  manufacture  are  admitted  free  ot 
duty. 

CANADA 
New  Brunswick — Open  Seasons:  Mink,  otter, 
and  fisher,  November  1  to  March  31;  fox,  October  1 
to  March  1;  muskrat,  noon  of  March  25  to  noon  ot 
May  15.  Beaver  and  sable,  close  season  to  July  1, 
1920.  The  Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines,  when  satis- 
fled  that  a  ntmiber  of  beavers  may  be  taken  from 
any  stream  without  injui-y  to  the  supply,  may  issue 
a  special  license  accompanied  by  necessary  tags  for 
taking  them;  tee,  $4  tor  each  animal. 


Trapping — Non-residents  require  a  license  (fee, 
S25)  for  trapping.  A  license  Is  also  required  to  deal 
in,  buy,  sell,  cure,  or  tan  the  skin  of  fur-bearing 
animals  (fees,  non-resident,  S25;  resident,  $2).  The 
digging  out  of  foxes  from  their  homes  or  earth 
burrows  is  prohibited  at  all  times.  Unlawful  to 
possess  green  skins  or  carcasses  of  protected  fur 
animals  in  close  season. 

Piopagadon — Permits  to  capture  wild  fur-bearing 
animals  for  propagation  within  the  Province  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines, 
who  fixes  the  fee  for  such  permit. 

Bounties — Wildcat  (killed  within  the  Province), 
S3;  porcupine,  60  cents;  liawks  and  owls,  25  ceuta 
each;  paid  by  the  Minister  of  Lauds  and  Mines. 

Nova  Scotia — Open  Seasons:  No  open  season  for 
beaver  or  marten.  Mink,  otter,  fox,  raccoon,  musk- 
rat,  and  all  other  fur-bearing  animals  (except  bear, 
wolf,  and  wildcat,  which  are  not  protected),  Novem- 
ber 1  to  January  31. 

Trapping — Non-resident  requires  a  license  (fee, 
S30)  to  take  fur-bearing  animals,  which  are  Included 
in  the  term  "game."  Unlawful  to  take  any  protected 
fur  animal  (unless  under  a  permit)  from  a  burrow  or 
den  by  smoking  or  digging;  to  take  tm'  animal  by 
use  of  poison;  to  damage  cr  molest  a  beaver  dam  or 
house,  or  a  muskrat  house,  or  set  snare  or  trap 
within  25  feet  ot  the  latter;  or  to  have  in  possession 
the  green  hide  or  pelt  of  a  fur  animal  taken  out  of 
season. 

Propagation — Permits  to  take  wild  animals  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners 
under  such  restrictions  as  they  may  require.  Unlawful 
to  keep  lur-bearing  animals  in  captivity  for  breeding 
piu-poses  without  a  permit  from  the  Chief  Game 
Commissioner;  fee,  $2  for  each  kind  ot  animal  kept, 
payable  annually.  Reports  are  required  annually  on 
September  30.  Inclosures  for  fur  animals  are  pro- 
tected from  trespass. 

Bounties — None  paid. 

Newfoundland — Open  Seasons:  Otter,  marten, 
and  lynx,  October  1  to  March  31;  fox,  October  16  to 
March  14;  muskrat,  October  1  to  April  30  No  open 
season  for  beaver  until  October  1,  1920. 

Trapping — Non-resident  trappers  require  annual 
license;  fee,  $501.  Fur  buyers  and  shippers  also 
require  annual  license  (fee,  50  cents),  and  must 
report  operations  under  same  before  December  31  ot 
each  year.  Trapping  on  Grand  Lake  Caribou 
Preserve  is  unlawful  at  all  times. 

Propagation — No  restrictions,  except  as  to  foxea. 
A  fox  farm  must  be  licensed;  the  owner  must  at 
stated  times  make  reports  to  the  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  Board,  and  the  premises  must  be  at  all 
times  open  to  inspection  by  officers  of  the  board. 
Possession  of  fox  cub  or  fox  taken  in  close  season  is 
prohibited.  Unlawful  to  export  a  fox  not  bred  on  a 
fox  farm,  or,  without  permit  from  the  Colonial  Board, 
to  export  a  fox  bred  in  captivity. 

Bounties — None  paid. 

Ontario — Open  Seasons:  Mink,  fisher,  and 
marten,  November  1  to  April  30;  muskrat,  north  ot 
French  and  Mattawa  Rivera,  April  1  to  May  20; 
south  ot  said  rivers,  March  1  to  April  20.  Beavers 
and  otters  may  be  taken  by  residents  of  the  Province 
only,  under  license  and  special  restrictions,  from 
November  1  to  March  31. 

Trapping — License  to  trap  required  except  to  take 
wolf  and  fox,  or  for  farmers  and  their  sons  to  trap 
00  own  land;  fee,  resident,  .S5;  non-resident,  S50. 
License  (fee  for  resident  and  British  subject,  $10;  tor 
alien,  S25)  is  required  of  all  fur  dealers  or  traders. 
Dealers  may  obtain  a  permit  to  hold  furs  during 
close  season.  Possession  of  unprlme  skins  is  illegal. 
Muskrats  may  not  be  shot  or  speared  at  any  time. 
Muskrat  houses  are  protected  at  all  times  except 
when  the  animals  are  injuring  property.  Beavers, 
when  damaging  property,  may  be  destroyed  by 
game  overseer  under  special  authorization  from  the 
Department  of  Game  and  Fisheries. 

Propagation — A  permit  is  required  of  breeders  of 
game  or  fur  animals.  Licensed  fur  breeders  may  sell 
live  animals  or  skins  during  open  season  upon  pay- 
ment of  royalties.  The  Minister  may^rant  permits 
to  take  fur  animals  during  the  close  season  for  pro- 
pagating and  scientific  purposes 

Bounties — Gray  timber  wolf,  $20;  other  wolf,  $5; 
paid  by  county,  but  Provincial  treasurer  refunds  40 
per  cent,  to  county  Provincial  treasurer  pays  entire 
bounty  in  unorganized  countifes. 
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LAWS  ON  FUR-BEARING  AHIM.A'LQ— Continued. 


OFFICIALS   FROM    WHOM    LAWS   ON   FUR-BEARING   ANIMALS    MAY    BE    HAD. 


Alabama — State '^Game  and^lsh  Commissioner, 
Montgomery. 

Alaska — Tlie  Governor,  Juueau:  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Arizona — State  Game  Warden,  Phoenix. 

Arkansas — Secretary,  Game  and  Fiali  Commission, 
Little  Rock. 

California — Executive  Officer,  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  New  Call  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Colorado — State  Game  and  Fisli  Commissiondr, 
Denver. 

Connecticut — Secretary,  Commission  of  Fisheries 
and  Game,  Hartford. 

Delaware — Chief  Game  Warden,-  Dover. 

District  of  CoUimbia — Superintendent  Metro- 
politan Police,  Washington. 

Florida— Secretary  of  StD,t3,  Tallahassee. 

Georgia — Game  and  Fish   Commissioner,   Atlanta 

Idaho — Fish  and  Game  Warden,  Boise. 

Illinois — Chief  Game  and  Fish  Warden,  SpringSeld 

Indiana — Director,  Department  of  Conservation, 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa — State  Fish  and  Game  Warden,  Lausmg. 

Kansas — State  Fish  and  Game  Warden,  Pratt. 

Kentucky — Executive  Agent,  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission, Frankfort. 

Louisiana — Commissioner  of  Conservation,  Court 
Building,  New  Orleans. 

Maine — Commissioner  of  Inland  Fisheries  and 
Game,  Augiista 

Maryland — State  Game  Warden,  512  Munscy 
Building,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — Chairman,  Commissioners  of  Fish- 
eries and  Game,  State  House,  Boston. 

Michigan — Commissioner  Game,  Fish,  and  Forest- 
Fire  Department,  Lansing 

Minnesota — Game  and  Fish  Commisaioner,  St  Paul 

Mississippi — Secretary  of  State,  Jaoi<son. 

Missouri — Game  and  Fish  Commasioner,  Jefferson 
City. 

Montana — State  Game  Warden,  Helena. 

Nebraska— Chief  Deputy,  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission, Lincoln. 

Nevada — ^State  Fish  and  Game  Warden,  Caraon  City. 

New  Hampshire — Fish  and  Game  Commissioner, 
Sunapee. 

New  Jersey — Secretary,  Board  of  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioners,  Trenton. 

Kew  Mexico — Game  and  Fiah  Warden,  Santa  Fe. 

New  York — Secretary  of  Conservation  Commission, 
Albany. 


North  Carolina — Secretary,  AudubOQ  Society  of 
North  Carolina,  Raleigh. 

North  Dakota — Secretary,  Game  and  FLsh  Board. 
Steele. 

Ohio — Chief  Game  Warden,  Board  of  f^griculture, 
Columbus. 

Oklahoma — State  Game  Warden,  Oklahoma  City. 

Oregon — State  Game  Warden,  Portland. 

Pennsylvania —  Secretary,  Board  of  Game  Com- 
missioners, Harrisburg. 

Rhode  Island — Chairman,  Commissioners  of  Birds, 
Rumford. 

South  Carolina — Chief  Game  Warden.  Columbia. 

South  Diikota — State  Game  V/ardcn,  Pie,tro 

Tennessee — State  Game  and  Fish  Warden,  Nash- 
ville. 

Texas-V-Game,  Fish,  and  Oyster  Commissioner, 
Aastin. 

Utah— Fish  and  Game  Commissioner,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

VernToist — Fish  and  Game  Commiasioaer,  Cam- 
bridge 

Vir-iinia — Commissioner  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  Richmond. 

V/nr.hlngton — Chief  Game  Warden  and  State  Fish 
CommLssioner,  Seattle;  Chief  Deputy  Game 
Warden,  Spokane 

West  Virginia — Forest,  Game,  and  Fish  Warden, 
Philippi. 

Wisconsin — Secretary,  Conservation  Commission, 
Madison. 

Wyoming — State  Game  Warden,  Lander. 

CANADA. 

Alberta — Chief  Game  Guardian,  Edmonton. 
British  Columbia — Secretary,  Game  Conservation 

Board,  Victoria. 
Manitoba — Chief  Game  Guardian,  Wi'.mipeg. 
New  Brunswick — Chief  Game  and   Fire  Warden, 

Richibucto. 
Northwest    Territories — Commiissioiier    of    Parka, 

Ottawa. 
Nova  Scotia — Chief  Game  Commissioi'.er,  Halifax. 
Ontario — Superintendent     Game     and     I'isheries, 

Toronto. 
Prince  Edward  Island — Ganie  luspectbr,  eharldttp- 

town.  .  ■'     ■' 

Quebec — General  Inspector  of  Fisheries-  .issd  Game, 

Quebec. 
Saskatchewan — Chief  Game  GuardLin,  Regina. 
Yukon — Gold  Commissioner.  Dawson. 
Colony  of  Newfoundland — Secretary,  Department 

of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  St.  John's, 


^lUS^ICSPAL   AMD    CO-OPEKATSVE    HOUSIWG    LAW    BPJ    WISCOS«S!?4, 
(From  a  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.) 

IN  July  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  added  a  ccction  to  its  general  corporation  law  which  ma'ie  it  possil)Ie 
for  municipalities  to  engage  in  housing  or  for  interested  individuals  to  organize  themselves  to  form  co-operative 
housing  companies.  Under  the  law  in  question  fich  a  corporation  is  given  power  to  acquire  land  and  to 
prepare  it  for  residential  use  upon  approval  of  ai»/  public  land  commission  or  city  planning  commission  of 
any  locality  where  the  property  of  such  corporation  is  located.  It  is  also  provided  that  if  the  land  is  located 
within  any  citv  or  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  from  the  boundary  of  the  city  approval  naust  be  had  from 
the  health  department  for  the  development  of  the  land.  No  single  dwelling  may  be  erected  by  sucR  company 
the  cost  of  which  exceeds  G5,000.     SuflScient  ground  space  must  be  provided  to  furnish  sumcient  air  and  light. 

The  test  clause  of  t'lo  act  which  naiics  co-operative  housing  possible  is  that  clause  which  cireots  that 
no  land  shall  be  sold  by  the  corporation  except  In  case  of  wlndmg  up  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  or  in 
closing  mortgages  or  liens,  or  for  disposing  of  land  not  needed  by  the  corporation.  Two  other  provisions 
Indicate  further  the  truly  co-opciratlve  character  of  the  corporation;  namely,  that  no  lea.se  noay  be  made 
for  land  or  property  of  the  corporation  except  to  a  stockholder  of  it  and  for  the  use  of  such  stockholder. 
In  this  instance  exception  is  made  In  the  CMe  of  American  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines  in  t-ne  war  gith 
Germany  and  the  Entente,  who  need  not  be  stockholders  of  the  corporation.  No  tenant  may  hold  stbck 
of  the  corporation  beyond  the  value  of  the  premises  occupied  by  him.  All  stock  must  be  issued  m  con- 
sideration of  money,  labor,  or  property  estimated  at  its  true  money  value.  No  dividends  may  be  declared 
until  a  fund  equal  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  authorized  capital  of  the  corporation  has  been  created,  and  no  alvidend 
exceeding  5  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  the  stock  may  be  paid  to  any  holder.  The  pj-eferred  stock,  of  the 
corporation  must  be  retired  as  soon  as  possible.  For  this  pm-pose  10  per  cent,  of  the  annual  profits  is  set 
fliSifif*  p9.oh  v(*9.r 

By  providing  that  the  common  council  of  any  city  and  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  may 
subscribe  for  preferred  stock  of  the  corporation  in  question,  opportunity  is  olfered  for  those  governmental 
unite  to  engage  in  the  housing  of  wage  earners.  The  directors  of  the  co-operative  housing  con)oration  are 
not  to  receive  any  compensation  until  the  surplus  fund  of  2  per  cent,  of  the  capital  has  been  set  aside  and 
until  dividends  on  preferred  stock  have  been  paid.  At  no  time  is  the  compensation  of  the  hoard  of  directors 
to  exceed  S500  per  annum.  No  fee  for  filing  articles  of  incorporation  by  a  housing  corporation  formed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  law  are  required.  This  puts  any  housing  corporation  organized  under  the  act  on  the 
same  standing  In  that  respect  as  educational,  benevolent,  and  charitable  corporations.  The  co-operative 
housing  law  outlined  above  is  probably  the  first  specific  co-operative  houslug  law  passed  by  any  State  in 
the  Union. 


362  State  Agricultural  Officers. 

•THE    UNiTSO    STATES    REPATRIATION    LAW. 

THE  joint  resolution  of  Congress  providing  for  repatriation  of  aliens  lawfully  resident  In  the  United 
States,  but  who  were  drafted  or  enlisted  In  the  military  forces  of  thia  country  or  its  co-belllgerenta,  waa 
approved  on  October  19,  1918. 

(PubliG  Resolution  No.  44 — Sixty-flfth  Congress — H.  J.  Res.  331.)  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
readmission  to  the  United  States  of  certain  aliens  who  have  been  conscripted  or  have  volunteered  for  service 
with  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  or  co-belligerent  forces. 

Resolved  by  ifw  Senate  and  House  of  Repi esentaiives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  tl;e  Immigration  Act  of  Febi-uary  5,  1917,  excluding 
from  the  United  States  aliens  who  are  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  who  are  physically  defective, 
or  who  arc  contract  laborers,  or  who  have  come  in  conSeciannce  of  advertisements  for  labor  printed,  pub- 
lished, or  distributed  in  a  foreign  country,  or  who  ai'e  assisted  by  others  to  come,  or  whose  ticket  or  passage 
Is  paid  for  with  the  money  of  another  or  b.v  any  corporation,  association,  society,  municipality,  or  foreign 
government,  or  who  are  stowaways,  or  who  arc  illiterate,  aliens  lawfully  resident  in  the  United  States  when 
heretofore  or  hereafter  enlisted  or  conscripted  for  the  military  or  nav^  service  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  one  of  the  nations  co-belligerent  of  the  United  States  in  the  present  war;  and  aliens  lawfully  i-esident 
in  the  United  States  who  have  enlisted  for  service  with  Czeoho-Slovak,  Polish,  or  other  independent  forces 
attached  t»  tie  United  States  Army  or  to  the  army  or  navy  of  any  one  of  the  co-belligerents  of  the  United 
States  in  the  present  war,  who  may  during  or  within  one  year  after  the  termination  of  the  war  apply  for 
readmission  to  this  country,  after  being  honorably  discharged  or  granted  furlough  abroad  by  the  proper 
military  or  aaval  authorities,  or  after  being  rejected  on  final  examination  in  connection  with  their  enlistment 
or  conscription,  shall,  within  two  years  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  be  readmitted;  and  that  any  alien 
of  either  of  the  foregoing  descriptions  who  would  otherwise  be  excluded  under  said  section  of  the  immigration 
act  on  the  ground  that  he  is  Idiotic,  Imbecile,  feeble-minded,  epileptic.  Insane,  or  has  had  one  or  more 
attacks  of  insanity,  or  on  the  ground  that  he  is  afflicted  with  constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority,  tuber- 
culosis, a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease,  or  mental  defect,  shall  be  readmitted  it  it  is  proved 
that  the  disability  was  acquired  while  the  alien  was  serving  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  one  of  the  nations  co-belligerent  of  the  United  States  in  the  present  war  or  in  an  independent 
force  of  tho  kind  hereinbefore  described,  if  such  alien  returns  to  a  port  of  the  United  States  within  two 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  war;  and  that  the  head  tax  provided  in  the  immigration  act  of  February 
5,  1917,  shall  not  be  collected  from  aliens  Readmitted  into  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution. 


STATE    ACRiCULTURAL    OFFICERS. 

Alabama,  Montgomery,  M.  C.  Allgood,  Com.  of  Agric. 

Arizona,  Ph«eiiix,  D.  W.  Working,  Dean  College  of  Agric,  Univ   of  Ariz. 

Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  J.  G.  Ferguson,  Com.  of  Miues,  Manuf.  and  Agric 

California,  Sacramento,  Chas.  W.  Paine,  Sec.  State  Board  of  Agric. 

Colorado,  Denver,  Edward  D.  Foster,  Com,  State  Board  of  Immigra. 

Connecticut,  Hartford,  Marcus  H.  Holcomb,  Pres.  State  Board  of  Agric  ;  Leonard  H.  Healy,  Sec.  State 

Board  of  Agrlo. 
Delaware,  Dover,  A.  R.  Benson,  Pres   State  Board  AgMc;  Wesley  Webb,  Sec.  State  Board  Agric. 
Florida,  TaJIaiiassee,  W.  A.  McRae,  Com.  of  Agric. 
Georgia,  Atlanta,  J.  J.  Brown,  Com.  of  Agric. 
Idaho,  Boise,  Miles  Cannon,  Com.  of  Agric. 
Illinois,  Spiingfield,  Chas.  Adkins,  Dir.  Dept.  of  Agric. 
Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Chas.  N.  Lindley,  Pres.  lud.  State  Board  of  Agric;  Chas.  F.  Kennedy,  Sec.  Xnd.  State 

Board  of  Agric. 
Iowa,  Des  Moines,  C.  E.  Cameron,  Pres.  Dept.  of  Agric;  A.  R.  Corey,  Sec.  Dept  of  Agric. 
Kansas,  Topeka,  H.  S.  Thompson,  Pres.  State  Board  of  Agric;  J.  C.  Mohler.  Sec.  State  Board  of  Agric, 
Kentucky,  Frankfort,  Matt.  S.  Cohen,  Com.  of  Agric. 
Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge,  Harry  D.  Wilson,  Com.,  of  Agric. 
Maine,  Augusta,  John  A.  Roberts,  Com.  of  Agric. 
Maryland,  College  Park,  Dr.  F.  A.  Woods,  Exec.  Oft.  State  Board  of  Agric;  Kensington,  Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner, 

Sec.  Stats  Board  of  Agric. 
Massachas«tts,  Boston,  Wilfred  Wheeler,  Com.  of  Agric. 
Michigan,  Eaat  Lansing,  F.  S.  Kedzie,  Pres.  Mich.  Agric   College. 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  N.  J.  Holmberg,  Com.  of  Agric. 
Mississippi,  Jaolison,  P.  P.  Garner,  Com.  Dept.  of  Agric.  and  Com. 
ISIissourl,  Jefferson  City,  Arthur  T.  Nelson,  Pres.  State  Board  of  Agric;  Jewell  Mayes^  Sec.  State  Board 

of  Agrlo. 
Montana,  Hdena,  Chas.  D.  Greenfield,  Com.  of  Agric.  and  Publicity. 

N'ebraska,  Lincoln,  R.  M.  Wolcott,  Pres.  State  Board  of  Agric;  E.  R.  Danielson,  See.  State  Board  of  Agric. 
-Vevada,  Reno,  C.  S.  Knight,  Dean  Coll.  of  Agric,  Univ.  of  Nev. 
NTew  Hampshire,  Concord,  Andrew  L.  Felker,  Com.  Dept.  of  Agric. 
N^ew  Jersey,  Trenton,  Alva  Agee,  Sec.  Dept.  of  Agric. 
-Mew  Mexic6,  State  College,  Austin  D.  Crlle,  Pres.  N.  Mex.  Coll.  of  Agric. 
iVew  York,  Albany,  Charles  S.  Wilson,  Com.  of  Agric. 
NWrth  Carolina,  Raleigh,  W.  A.  Graham,  Com.  of  Agric. 
.^orth  Dakota,  Bismarck,  J.  N.  Hagan,  Com.  of  Agric. 
Ohio,  Columbus,  N.  E.  Shaw,  Sec.  of  Agric. 
Oklahoma,  Okliihoma  City,  J.  A.  Whitehurst,  Pres.  State  Board  of  Agi'lc. ;  Leslie  Bush,  Sec.  State  Board 

of  Agric. 
Oregon,  W.  J,  Kerr,  Pres.  Ore.  Agric.  Coll. 
Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Fred  Rasmussen,  Sec.  of  Agric. 
Rhode  Island,  Providence,  John  J.  Dunn,  Sec.  State  Board  of  Agric. 
South  Car«lina,  Columbia,  B.  Harris,  Com.  of  Agric,  Commerce  and  Indus. 
South  Dakota,  Pierre,  Chas.  McCaffree,  Com.  of  Immlg. 
Tennessee,  Nashville,  F.  M.  McRee,  Com.  of  Agric. 
Texas,  Austla,  Fred  W.  Davis,  Com.  of  Agric. 
Utah,  Logan,  E.  G.  Peterson,  Pres.  Agrlo.  Coll.  of  Utah. 
Vermont,  Montpelier,  E.  S.  Brlgham,  Com.  of  Agric. 
Virginia,  Richmond,  C.  W.  Koiner,  Com  of  Agric.  and  Immlg. 
Washington,  Olympia,  E.  F.  Benson,  Com.  of  Agric. 
West  Virginia,  Charleston,  J.  H.  Stewart,  Com.  of  Agric. 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  C.  P.  Norgord,  Com.  of  Agric. 
Wyoming,  Cheyenne,  Chaa.  8.  Hill,  Com.  of  Immlg. 


Civil  Employees  Entitled  to  Pay  When  Injured, 


S6S 


SAITERSTATE    GOMNtERCE    COS^f^lSSION. 

(For  Roster  ol  This  Body  see  Inaex.) 


The  Federal  act  to  regulate  commerce,  parsed  by 
Congress,  aad  appro/id  Fe^inia?;'  4,  1887,  established 
a  commission  of  five,  since  increased  to  nine,  mem- 
bers. The  original  act,  with  its  amendments,  applies 
to  common  carriers  (except  water),  including  rail- 
roads, sleeping  car  companies,  petroleum  pipe  lines, 
and  telephone,  telegraph,  cable  and  express  com- 
panies. The  act  requires  all  rates  to  be  reasonable 
and  just;  prohibits  preferential  rates,  or  undue  or 
imreasonable  preferences,  or  advantages  in  rates  or 
facilities;  forbids  the  charging  of  a  higher  rate  for  a 
shorter  than  for  a  longer  haul  over  the  same  line  in 
the  same  direction  when  the  shorter  is  included  within 
the  longer  haul.  The  commission  has  inquisitorial 
powers;  it  may  prescribe  rates,  rules  and  regulations, 
Including  methods  of  keeping  the  accounts,  records 
and  memoranda  required  of  the  carriers  subject  to 
the  law.  The  commission  defined  the  zones  under 
the  Daylight  Saving  Act. 

The  act  known  as  the  Overman  or  Federal  Con- 
trol Act,  approved  iVlarch  21,  1918,  provides  that 
the  commission  shall  ascertain  and  certify  to  the 
President  the  average  annual  railway  operating 
income  to  be  used  by  the  President  in  making 
agreements  for  compensation  for  the  use  of  the 
transix>rtation  systems  of  the  country;  that,  in  case 
the  amount  of  compensation  is  not  adjusted,  claims 
may  be  submitted  to  boards  of  referees  appointed  by 
the  commission,  and  the  finding  of  such  boards  shall 
be  a  maximum  of  compensation  which  may  be  paid 
to  the  carriers;  that  the  President,  In  executing  the 


Federal  Control  Act,  may  avail  iiiMwelf  of  thfe 
advice,  assistance,  and  co-operati<>n  oS  the  com- 
mission, its  members  and  Its  employes;  that  the 
Pi'esident  may  initiate  rates,  fares,  charges,  classi- 
fications, regulations,  and  practices  by  ailing  same 
with  the  cojnmlssion;  that  the  commission  shall, 
upon  complamt,  enter  upon  a  hearing  and  determine 
the  justness  and  reasonableness  of  any  rate,  fare, 
charge,  or  regulation,  initiated  by  the  President, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  tJie  railroads 
are  operated  under  xmifled  control,  and  .such  recom- 
mendations as  the  President  may  make  as  to  the 
necessity  o<  increasing  railway  revenues. 

A  safety  appliance  act  was  pasaeo  (approved 
March  2,  1893),  amended  In  1903,  and  supplemented 
in  1910,  providing  for  automatic  couplers,  drawbars 
of  a  standard  height,  grab-irons  or  handholds  on 
sides  and  ends  of  freight  cai-s,  sill  steps,  haihibrakes, 
ladders,  running  boards,  roof  holds,  and  other  safety 
appliances.  The  act  of  February  17,  1911,  as 
amended,  compels  railroads  to  equip  their  locomotives 
with  safe  and  suitable  boilers  and  appurtenances. 
There  are  also  regulations  as  to  limiting  the  con- 
secutive hours  on  duty  in  twenty-four,  the  carrying 
of  explosives,  etc.  By  act  approved  March  I.  1913, 
the  commission  is  directed  to  investigare.  ascertain 
and  report  the  value  of  all  property  of  common 
carriers  subject  to  the  act.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  report  to 
the  proper  District-Attorneys  infractions  or  viola- 
tions of  the  provisions  of  these  variola  acts,  and  to 
Investigate  accidents," 


U?JiTED 


STATES    BOARD    OF    fvlEOIATrON    AND    OONCILIATIOE^. 

(Created  by  act  of  Congress,  Approved  July  15,  1913.) 
Commissioner — William  L,.  Chambers.     Assistant  Commissioner — G.  W.  W.  Hanger.    Axsistartt  totthe 
Commissioner — Wm.  H.  Smith.    Members  of  Board — Chaii'mau,  Martin  A.  Knapp,  William  JL.,  CUamfcers. 
and  G.  W.  W.  Hanger. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  board  was  established  is  to  settle  by  mediation,  conciliation  and  arbitration 
all  controversies  concerning  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  conditions  of  employment  tljat  may  arise  between 
any  common  carrier  or  carriers  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property  wholly  by  railroad, 
or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water,  for  a  continuous  carriage  or  sjiipment  from  one  State  or  Tenitory 
of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  State  or  Territory  of  the  UJiited  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  to  an  adjacent  foreign  rnontry,  or  from 
any  Dlaeo  in  the  United  States  through  a  foreign  country  to  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  and  their 
employe.^,  which  includes  all  persons  actually  engaged  In  any  capacity  in  train  operation  or  tntin.  ser\dce  of 
any  description,  whether  the  cars  upon  or  in  which  they  are  employed  are  owned  or  held  and  operated  by 
the  carrier  under  lease  or  otlier  cpntract. 

The  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  President  for  a  term  of  seven  year?,  salary  S7,500,  and  is  the 
executive  officer  of  the  board,^  wliich  con-sists  of  the  Commissioner  and  not  more  than  two  other  offlclali 
of  the  Government,  who  are  designated  by  the  President.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  is  appointed  by 
the  President,  saiaiy  S5,000  per  annum. 

'  Since  the  organization  of  the  board  and  up  to  June  30,  1919,  123  controversies  between  railroads  and 
their  employes  engaged  in  train  operation  have"  reached  the  stage  where  an  appeal  for  the  services  of  the 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  was  made.  Of  these  cases  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy  was 
secured  by  the  board  through  mediation  alone  in  78  cases;  by  mediation  and  arbitration  in  4  cases;  by 
arbitration  in  18  cases;  by  the  parties  after  mediation  had  been  invoked  in  6  cases,  i  case  was  settled  by 
Federal  legislation,  and  1  case  is  pending.  In  1  case  mediation  was  declined  by  a  railroad.  Mediation 
was  invoiced  in  14  cases  and  later  withdrawn  for  adjustment  through  the  U.  S.  R.  R.  Admiolatration. 


CIVIL    EMPLOYEES    ENTITLEb    TO    PAY    WHEN    INJURED. 

An  act  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  September  7,  1916,  provides  for  the  compensation  of  civil 
employees  of  the  United  States  when  they  sustain  injuries  while  in  the  performance  of  duty.  If  the  injuries 
need  medical  or  surgical  attention  the  employees  are  entitled  to  treatment  at  United  States  hospitals  and 
by  United  States  medical  officers;  or,  if  these  are  not  available,  treatment  may  be  obtained  of  physicians  or 
hospitals  designated  for  the  purpose.  If  more  than  three  days  are  lost  from  work  because  of  tlve  Injury, 
the  employee  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  time  lost  in  excess  of  three  days.  The  amount  of  the  com- 
pensation is  two-thirds  of  his  salary,  but  in  no  case  more  than  S66.67  a  month.  Special  provisions  are  made 
for  compensation  in  case  of  death. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  arcommission  was  provided  for  by  the  law  and  appointed  by  the 
President.  This  commission  is  known  as  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission,  anfl  has 
offices  in  the  Union  Trust  Building  in  Washington.  The  members  of  the  commisHon  are  Mrs.  Frances 
C.  Axtell,  Chas.  H.  Verrill,  and  John  J.  Keegan.  The  secretary  of  the  commission  Is  S.  R.  GoUbart»  Jr.  At 
arsenals  and  navy  yards  and  similar  establishments  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  where  large  numbers  of  civilians 
are  employed,  medical  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  have  been  detailed  to  treat  injuries  of  the  employees. 
Throughout  the  country  treatment  may  be  obtained  from  the  medical  officers  and  hosnitale  o!  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  In  all  the  more  important  cities  where  there  are  no  Hospitals  or  medical 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  arrangements  have  been  made  with  local  hospitals  or  phj'Bicjans  which 
Save  been  designated  for  the  care  of  beneficiaries  of  the  compensation  act.  Arrangements  with  hospitals 
and  physicians  will  be  made  in  all  localities  where  there  are  sufficient  numbers  of  Government!  employees 
to  warrant  such  action.  When  an  employee  is  injured  and  desires  medical  or  aorgical  advice  or  treatment 
he  should  be  given  by  his  official  superior  a  letter  addressed  to  the  proper  hospital  or  medical  officer  requesting 
treatment  and  reciting  the  facts  that  the  bearer  (giving  the  name)  is  an  employee  of  the  United  States, 
employed  at  (giving  the  name  ol  the  office  or  establishment),  that  he  was  injured  in  the  performance  of 
duty  on  (giving  the  date),  and  that  treatment  is  requested  for  the  results  of  said  injury  purstwnt  to  the 
provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Federal  Compensation  Act. 
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TOTAL  NUlvIBER  OF  PATENTS,  DESIGN  PATENTS.  AND  REISSUED  PATENTS.  CALENDAR 

YEARS  SINCE  1904. 


Calendar  Year. 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1014 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Number  of  Patents  and  Certificates  of  Registration  Issued  During  Each  Calendar  Year. 


Patents. 


30,267 
29,784 
31,181 
35,880 
32,757 
36,574 
35,168 
32,917 
36,231 
33,941 
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30,934 
30.399 
31.965 
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33,682 
37,421 
35,930 
34,084 
37,731 
35.788 
41,850 
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42,760 
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marks. 


2,158 
4,490 
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Labels 
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NOTED    INVENTIONS. 

AMERICAN. 


INVENTION. 


Air  brake 

Celluloid i. 

Welt  machine 

Bloclc  signals  for  railways 

Automatic  c:ir-ooupler . . . 

Water  gas 

Machine  lor  malting  barbed 
wire 

Telephone ^  . . . 

Typewriter 

Talking  machine 

Electric  lamp 

Incandescent  lamp 

Automatic  knot-tying  har- 
vester machine 

Buttonhole-sewing  machine. 

Chain  -  stitch  shoe  -  sewing 
machine 

Chrome  tanning 

Trolley  car 


Type-bar  casting 

Cash  registor   

Electric  furnace  reduction. 


Inventor. 


VVestinghouse . 

Hyatt 

Goodyear 

Robinson 

Janney 

Lowe 


Glidden. 

Bell 

Sholes. . . 
Edison . . 
Brush. . . 
Edison . . 


Appleby. 
Reece. . . 


French  &  Myers 

Schulz 

Van  Depoele  & 

Sprague  .  . . 
Mergenthaler. 
Patterson.  . . . 
Cowles 


Date 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1875 

1875 
1876 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1880 

1880 
1881 

1881 
1884 

1884-87 
1885 
1885 
1885 


iNVENTICfN. 


Split-phase  induction  motor 

Single-type  composing  ma- 
chine   

Rotary  converter 

Recording  adding  machine.. 

Transp'rent  photograph  film 

Calcium  carbide 

Continuous  -  process  match 
machine. 

Electric  welding 

Electrolytic  alkali  prod'ction 

Carborundum 

Harveyized  armor  plate. . . 

Motlon-i)icture  machine. .  . 

Dry-air  process  for  blast  fur- 
nace  

Artiflcial  graphite 

Di.sk  ploughs  (modern  type). 

High-speed  steel 

Aeroplane 


Hydro-aeroplane. 
Machine  gun 


Inventor. 
Tesla 

Lanston 

Bradley. . ,  .^ 
Bunoughs, . . 

Enstman 

Wilison 

Beecher 

Thomson. , , , 
Castner.  . ,  , . 

Acheson 

Harvey 

Edison 

Gayley 

Acheson..  „. . 

Hardy  

Taylor  &  White 
Orville  &  WU' 
bur  Wright. . 
Glenn  H.Curtiss 
Isaac  N.  Lewis 


Date. 


tS87 

1887 
1887 
188S 
1888 
1888 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1893 

1894 
1896 
1896 
1901 

1903 
1911 
1912 


FOREIGN. 

'I 

im'EN'viai-i. 

Date. 

Inventor. 

Nationality. 

Dynamite 

1807 
1869 
1874 
1877 
1880 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1888 
1890 
1893 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1903 

Nobel 

Swedish. 

Artiflcial  alizarene  (dye) 

Graebe  &  Lieberman 

German. 

•Siphon  recorder .    .    . 

Thompson 

English. 

Gas  engine,  Otto  cycle 

Otto 

German , 

Centrif ugP.l  crcameT* 

De  Laval  . 

Rwedlflh, 

Electric  transformer 

Gauiard  &  Gibbs 

English. ' 

Manganese  steel 

Smokeless  powder 

Hadtield 

Vielle     

Engilsh. 
French,  •  ^ 

Cyanide  process  for  extracting  metal 

Mantle  burner 

Arthur  &  De  Forrest 

Welsbacn 

Hoffman 

English.  1 

By-product  coke  oven . . 

Electric  stee! 

Heroult 

Wireless  telegraphy. 

Diesel  oil  motor.. 

Depth  bomb 

Marconi >. . . 

Diesel 

W.  T.  Unge 

Ua.iM>4.  t     r,-, 

Germ.-in. 

8we<liSli. 

UNiTESS    STATES    PATENT    OFFICE    PROCEDURE. 

(Revi.sed  by  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington.) 

Patents  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  under  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office,  to  any  person 
who  has  invented  or  discovered  any  new  and  useful  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter  or 
any  new  and  useful  improvement  thereof,  or  any  new,  original  and  ornamental  design  for  an  article  of  manu- 
facture, not  known  or  used  by  others  in  this  country  before  his  invention  or  discovery  thcrsof,  and  not  pat- 
ented or  described  In  any  printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign  country,  before  his  invention  or  discovery 
thereof  or  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application,  and  not  in  public  use  or  on  sale  in  the  United  States 
for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application,  unless  the  same  is  proved  to  have  been  abandoned;  upon 
payment  of  the  fees  required  by  law  and  other  due  proceedings  had. 

Every  patent  contains  a  grant  to  the  patentee,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  lor  the  term  of  seventeen  years, 
except  in  the  case  of  design  patents,  of  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  use,  and  vend  the  invention  or  discovery 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the  Territories,  referring  to  the  specifications  for  the  particulars  thereof. 

If  it  appear  that  the  invento'-,  at  the  time  of  making  his  application,  believed  himself  to  bo  the  first 
Inventor  or  discoverer,  a  patent  will  not  be  refused  on  account  of  the  invention  or  discovery,  or  any  part 
thereof,  having  been  known  or  used  in  any  foreign  country  before  his  Invention  or  discovery  thereof,  If  it  had 
not  been  before  patented  or  described  in  any  printed  publication. 

Joint  Inventors  are  entitled  to  a  joint  patent;  neither  can  claim  one  separately.  Independent  inventors 
of  distinct  and  independent  improvements  in  the  same  machine^cannot  obtain  a  joint  patent  for  their  separate 
inventions;  nor  does  the  fact  that  one  furnishes  the  capital  and  another  makes  the  invention  entitle  them  to 
make  application  as  joint  Inventors;  but  in  such  case  they  may  become  joint  patentees  by  means  of  ft  deed  of 
assignment. 

No  person  otherwise  entitled  thereto  v.iU  be  debarred  from  receiving  a  patent  for  his  invention  or  dis- 
covery, by  reason  of  its  having  been  first  patented  or  caused  to  be  patented  by  the  inventor  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives or  assigns  in  a  foreign  country,  unless  the  application  for  said  foreign  patent  was  filed  more  than 
twelve  months  prior  to  the  filing  ol  the  application  In  this  country,  and  four  months  iu  cases  of  designs,  la 
which  case  no  patent  shall  be  granted  in  this  country. 

If  an  inventor  wishes  to  file  an  application  for  patent,  a  copy  of  the  Rules  ol  Practice,  containing  forma 
and  Instructions,  will  be  sent  upon  request.  It  is  advisable,  however,  in  every  case,  that  the  services  of  a 
competent  registered  patent  attorney  be  secured,  as  the  value  of  patents  depends  largely  upon  the  skilful 
preparation  ol  the  specification  and  claims.  The  Patent  Office  cannot  recommend^any  particular  attorney  or 
Arm,  but  advises  applicants  to  avoid  doing  business  with  those  who  advertise  the  possession  of  unusual  tocUltiea 
for  obtaining  patents. 

Applications  for  patents  must  be  made  In  writing  to  the  Commissioner  ol  Patents.  The  applicant  must 
file  in  the  Patent  Office  a  written  description  of  the  invention  or  discovery,  and  ol  the  manner  and  process 
ol  making,  constructing,  compounding,  and  using  it.  In  such  full,  clear,  concise,  and  exact  terms  as  to  enable 
any  person  skilled  in  the  art  or  science  to  which  it  appertains,  or  with  which  it  is  most  nearly  connected,  to 
make,  construct,  compound,  and  use  the  same;  and  in  case  of  a  machine,  he  must  explain  the  principle  thereof, 
and  the  best  mode  in  whlcti  be  bas  contemplated  applying  that  principle,  so  as  to  distinguish  It  (rom  OtbeP 
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Inveptions,  and  particularly  point  out  and  distinctly  claim  the  part,  improvement,  or  combination  which  be 
claims  as  his  invention  or  discovery.     The  speciflcation  and  claim  must  be  signed  by  the  Inventor. 

When  the  nature  o!  the  invention  admits  ol  drawings,  tlie  applicant  must  lurnish  a  drawing  of  the  re- 
quired size,  Gigned  by  the  Inventor  or  his  attorney  in  fact.  The  applicant,  if  required  by  the  Patent  Office, 
shall  furnish  a  model  of  convenient  size  to  exhibit  advantageously  the  several  parts  of  his  invention  or  dis- 
covery, but  a  model  should  not  be  sent  unless  first  culled  for  by  the  Patent  Office. 

The  applicant  shall  make  oath  that  he  verily  believes  himself  to  be  the  original  and  first  inventor  or 
discoverer  of  the  art,  machine,  manufacture,  composition,  or  improvement  for  which  he  solicits  a  patent; 
that  he  does  not  know  and  does  not  believe  that  the  same  was  ever  before  known  or  used,  and  shall  state  of 
what  country  he  is  a  citizen  and  where  he  resides,  and  whether  he  is  the  sole  or  joint  inventor  of  the  invention 
claimed  in  his  application.  In  every  original  application  the  applicant  must  distinctly  state  under  oath  that 
the  Invention  has  not  been  patented  to  himself  or  to  others  with  his  knowledge  or  consent  in  this  or  any  foreign 
country  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application,  or  on  an  application  for  a  pa^nt  filed  In  any  foreiga 
country  by  himself  or  his  legal  representatives  or.assigas  more  that  twelve  months  prior  to  Ids  application  in 
this  country,  or  four  months  in  cases  of  designs.  If  any  application  for  patent  has  been  filed  m  any  foreign 
country  by  the  applicant  in  this  country  or  .by  his  legal  representatives  or  assigns,  prior  to  h's  application  in 
this  country,  he  shall  state  the  country  or  countries  in  which  such  application  has  been  filed,  giving  the 
flate  of  such  application,  and  shall  also  state  that  no  application  has  been  filed  in  any  other  country  or  coun- 
tries than  those  mentioned;  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  the  invention  has  not  been  in  nubile 
use  or  on  sale  in  the  United  States  nor  described  in  any  printed  publication  or  patent  in  this  or  any  foreign 
country  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application  in  this  country.  Such  oath  may  be  made  before  any 
person  within  the  United  States  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths,  or,  when  the  applicant  resides  in  a 
lorelgn  country,  before  any  Minister,  Charge  d'Affaires,  Consul,  or  commercial  agent  holding  commission 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  before  any  notary  public,  Judge  or  Magistrate  having  an 
official  seal  and  authorized  to  administer  oaths  in  that  country  whose  authority  shall  be  proved  by  a  certificate 
of  a  diplomatic  or  consular  offlcer  of  the  United  States,  except  that  no  aclmowledgment  may  be  taken  by  any 
attorney  appearing  in  the  case.  i 

On  the  filing  of  such  application  and  the  payment  of  the  fees  required  by  law,  if,  on  examination.  It 
appears  that  the  applicant  is  justly  entitled  to  a  patent  under  the  law,  and  that  the  invention  is  sufficiently 
useful  and  important,  the  Commissioner  will  issue  a  patent  therefor. 

Every  patent  or  any  interest  therein  shall  be  assignable  in  law  b.v  an  instrument  4n  writing;  and  the 
patentee  or  his  assigns  or  legal  representatives  may,  in  lil;e  manner,  grant  and  convey  an  exclusive  right 
under  his  patent  to  the  whole  or  any  specified  pai  t  of  the  United  States. 

A  reissue  ia  granted  to  the  original  patentee,  his  legal  representatives,  or  the  assignees  of  the  entire 
interest  when,  by  reason  of  a  defective  or  insufficient  speciflcation,  or  by  reason  of  the  patentee  claiming 
as  his  invention  or  discovery  more  that  he  had  a  right  to  claim  as  new,  the  original  patent  is  inoperative  or 
invalid,  provided  the  error  has  arisen  from  Inadvertence,  accident,  or  mistake,  and  without  any  fraudulent 
or  deceptive  intention.  Keissue  applications  must  be  made  and  the  specifications  sworn  to  by  the  inventors, 
U  they  be  living. 

Fees  must  be  paid  In  advance,  and  are  as  follows:  On  filing  each  original  application  for  a  patent,  S15. 
On  issuing  each  original  patent,  S20.  lu  design  casKs:  For  three  years  and  six  months,  SIO;  for  seven  years, 
S15;  for  fourteen  years,  S30.  On  every  application  for  the  reissue  of  a  patent,  $30.  On  filing  each  disclaimer, 
SIO.  For  certified  copies  of  patents  and  other  pacera  in  manuscript,  ten  cents  per  hundred  words  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  the  certificate;  for  certified  copies  oi  printed  pacenis,  eighty  cents.  For  uncertified  printed 
copies  of  apeclQcations  and  drawings  of  patents,  five  cents  each.  For  recording  every  assignment,  agreement, 
power  of  attorney,  or  other  paper,  of  three  hundred  words  or  under,  SI;  oi  over  thiee  hundred  and  under  one 
thousand  words,  $2;  for  each  additional  thoasand  words,  or  fraction  thereof,  $1.  For  copies  of  drawings, 
the  reasonable  cost  of  making  them.  The  Patent  Office  is  nreparea  to  furnish  positive  photographic  copies 
of  ttie  draw^ings  of  pending,  patented  or  abandoned  case.s,  in  sizes  and  at  rates  as  follows:  Jjaree  .size,  10x15 
Inches,  twenty-five  cents;  medium  size,  8x12}^  inches,  fifteen  cents.  Negative  photographic  copies  of 
Bpeciflcatious  and  drawings  of  foreign  patents,  or  of  any  page  or  part  of  page  of  any  printed  publication  in 
the  possession  of  the  office,  will  bo  furnished  on  paper  7x11  incnes  for  fifteen  cents  per  sheet.  Stamps  cannot 
be  accepted  by  the  Patent  Office  in  payment  of  fees.  Stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  should  not  be  sent  to 
the  office  for  replies  to  letters,  as  stamps  are  not  required  on  mail  matter  emanating  from  the  Patent  Office. 

The  most  important  changes  in  Patent  Office  practice  put  in  effect  In  the  past  year  are  as  follows: 

In  Rule  93.  "An  interference  is  a  proceeding  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  question  ot 
priority  ol  invention  between  two  or  more  parties  claiming  substantially  the  same  patentable  invention. 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  question  of  priority  arises  the  Commissioner  may  call  upon  any  junior 
applicant  to  state  in  writing  the  date  when  he  conceived  the  invention  under  consideration.  Ail  state- 
ments filed  in  compliance  with  this  rule  will  be  returned  to  the  parties  filing  them.  In  case  the  applicant 
makes  no  reply  within  the  time  specified,  not  less  than  ten  days,  the  Commissioner  will  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  said  date  is  the  date  of  the  oath  attached  to  the  application.  The  lact  that  one  of  the 
parties  has  already  obtained  a  patent  will  not  prevent  an  interference,  for,  although  the  Commissioner  has 
no  power  to  cancel  a  patent,  he  may  grant  another  patent  for  the  same  Invention  to  a  person  who  proves 
to  be  the  prior  inventor." 

In  Rule  77.  "H  an  applicant  neglect  to  prosecute  his  application  for  one  year  after  the  date  when 
the  last  official  notice  of  any  action  by  the  office  was  mailed  to  him,  the  application  will  be  held  to  be  aban- 
doned, as  set  forth  in  Rule  171. 

REGISTRATION    OF    TRADE-MARKS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  new  "Act  to  authorize  the  registration  of  trade-marks  used  In 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  States  or  Indian  tribes,  and  to  protect  the  same," 
approved  February  20,  1905,  and  later  amendatory  acts. 

"The  owner  of  a  trade-mark  used  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  States,  or 
with  Indian  tribes,  provided  such  owner  slial!  be  domiciled  witliin  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  or 
resides  in  or  ia  locat.ed  in  any  foreign  country,  which,  by  treaty,  convention,  or  law,  alTords  similar  privileges 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  may  obtain  registration  for  such  trade-mark  by  complying  with  the 
following  requirements:  First,  by  filing  In  the  Patent  Office  an  application  therefor,  in  writing,  addressed 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  signed  by  the  aoplicant,  specifying  his  name,  domicile,  location,  and 
citizenship;  the  class  of  merchandise  and  the  particular  description  of  goods  comprised  in  such  class  to 
which  the  trade-mark  is  appropriated;  a  statement  of  the  mode  in  which  the  same  is  applied  and  affixed 
to  goods  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  trade-mark  has  been  used;  a  description  of  the  trade- 
mark Itself  shall  be  Included,  if  desired  by  the  applicant  or  required  by  the  Commissioner,  provided  such 
description  is  of  a  character  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Commi.ssioner.  With  this  statement  shall  be  filed 
a  drawing  of  the  trade-mark,  signed  by  the  applicant,  or  his  attorney,  and  such  number  ot  specimens  of 
the  trade-mark,  as  actually  used,  as  may  be  required  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  Second,  by  paying 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  sura  of  ten  dollars,  and  otherwise  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  act  and  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

"A  certificate  ol  registratioa  sHall  remain  In  force  lor  twenty  years,  except  that  la  the  case  of  trade-» 
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marlts  previously  registered  in  a  foreign  country  such  certificates  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  on  the  day  on 
which  the  trade-mark  ceases  to  be  protected  in  auch  foreign  country,  and  shall  in  no  case  remain  in  forcg 
more  than  twenty  years,  unless  renewed.  Certificates  of  registration  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  renewed 
tor  like  periods  on  payments  of  the  renewal  fees  required  by  this  act,  upon  request  by  the  registrant,  hia 
legal  representatives,  or  transferees  of  record  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  such  request  may  be  made  at  any 
time  not  more  than  six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  tiie  certificates  of  registraiion 
were  issued  or  renewed.  Certificates  of  registration  in  force  at  the  date  s,t  which  this  act  takes  effect  shall 
remain  in  force  for  the  period  for  which  they  weie  issued,  but  shall  be  renewable  on  the  same  condition.s 
and  for  the  same  periods  as  certificates  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  when  so  renewed  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  certificates  issued  under  this  act. 

"The  registration  of  a  trade-maMc  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
ownersliip.  Any  person  who  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof,  reiiroduoe,  counterfeit,  copy, 
or  coiorably  imitate  anv  such  trade-marlt  and  affix  tlie  same  to  merchandiso  of  substantially  the  Same 
descriptive  properties  as  those  set  forth  in  the  registration,  or  to  labels, 'signs,  prints,  packages,  wrappers, 
or  reo.rptacles  Intended  to  be  used  upon  or  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  merchandise  of  substantially  tne 
same  descriptive  properties  as  those  .set  forth  in  such  registration,  and  shall  use,  or  shall  h.ave  used,  such 
reproduction,  counterfeit,  copy,  or  colorable  imitation  in  commerce  among  tlie  several  States,  or  with  a, 
foreign  nation,  or  with  the  Indian  tribes,  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  therefor  at  the  salt  of  die 
owner  thereof;  and  whenever  in  any  such  action  a  verdict  is  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  the  court  may  enter 
judgment  therein  for  any  sum  above  the  amount  found  by  the  verdict  as  tlie  actual  damages,  according 
to  the  circum.stances  of  the  case,  not  exceeding  three  times  the  amount  of  such  verdict,  together  with  the 

No  trade -marie  will  be  registered  which  consists  of  or  comprises  immoral  or  scandalous  matter,  or 
which  consists  of  or  comprises  the  flag  or  coat  of  arms  or  other  insignia  of  the  United  States,  or  any  simula- 
tion tliereof,  or  of  any  State  or  municipality,  or  of  any  foreign  nation,  or  which  consists  of  or  comprises 
any  design  or  picture  that  has  been  adopted  by  any  fraternal  society  aa  its  emblem,  or  oi  any  name,  dis- 
tinguishing marlc,  character,  emblem,  colors.  Hag,  or  banner  adopted  by  any  institution,  organization. 
club  or  society  which  was  incorporated  In  any  State  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  data  of  the  adoption 
and  use  by  the  applicant;  Provided,  That  said  name,  distinguishing  mark,  character,  emblem,  colors,  flag, 
or  banner  was  adopted  and  publiclv  used  by  said  Institution,  organization,  club,  or  society  prior  to  the 
date  of  adoption  and  use  bv  the  applicant;  unless  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  .satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  that  the  mark  was  adopted  and  used  as  a  trade-maric  by  the  applicant  or  applicant's  predecessors, 
from  whom  title  is  derived,  at  a  date  prior  to  the  date  of  its  adoption  by  such  fraternal  society  as  its  emblem, 
or  which  trade-mark  is  identical  with  a  registered  or  known  trade-mark  owned  and  in  Use  by  anotiier,  and 
aopronriated  to  merchandise  of  the  same  descriptive  properties,  or  whlcli  so  nearly  resembles  a  registered 
or  known  trade-mark  owned  and  in  use  by  another,  and  appropriated  to  merohandwo  of  the  same  de.scriptlvo 
properties  as  to  bo  likely  to  cause  confusion  or  mistake  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  or  to  deceive  purchaseus; 
or  which  conaiats  merely  in  the  name  of  an  individual,  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  not  written,  pnntea, 
lmprps.sed,  or  woven  in  some  particular  or  distinctive  manner  or  in  association  with  a  portrait  of  the  md:- 
vidual,  or  merely  in  words  or  devices  which  are  descriptive  of  tlie  goods  with  which  they  are  iwed,  or  of 
the  cliaracter  or  quality  of  such  goods,  or  merely  a  geograplilcal  name  or  term;  no  portrait  of  a  living  indi- 
vidual will  he  registered  aa  a  trade-mark,  except  by  the  consent  of  such  individual  evidenced  by  an  instru- 
ment in  writing;  and  no  trade-mark  will  be  registered  v/hlch  is  used  in  unlawful  business,  or  upon  any 
article  Injurious  in  itself,  or  which  has  been  used  with  the  design  of  deceivingthe  public  in  the  purchase 
of  merchandise,  or  which  has  been  abandoned. 


may 

By  Act  of  Congress  approved  I'^ebruary  18,  1909,  the  second  section  of  the  trades-marli  act  was  amended 
80  aa  to  read  as  follov/a;  ,  .     ^ 

"The  application  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  section.  In  order  to  create  any  right  whatever  in  favor 
of  the  party  filing  it,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  written  declaration  verified  by  tlie  applicant,  or  by  a 
member  of  the  firm  or  an  officer  of  the  corporation  or  association  applying,  to  (he  sltect  that  the  applicant 
believes  himself  or  the  firm,  corporation,  or  association  In  whose  behalf  he  makes  the  application  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  trade-mark  sou.<:ht  to  be  registered,  and  that  no  other  person,  firm,  corporatio.i,  or  asso- 
ciation, to  the  best  of  the  applicant's  knowledge  and  belief,  has  the  right  to  u.se  such  trade- mark  in  the 
United  States,  either  in  the  identical  form  or  in  such  near  resemblance  tliereto  aa  might  be  calculated  to 
deceive;  that  such  trade-mark  Is  used  In  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or 
with  Indian  tribes,  and  that  the  description  and  drawing  presented  truly  represent  the  trade-mark  soughs 
to  be  registered.  It  the  applicant  resides  or  is  located  in  a  foreign  country,  the  statem.ent  retiuired  shall. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  set  forth  that  the  trade-mark  has  been  registered  by  the  applicant,  or  that 
an  application  for  the  registration  thereof  has  been  filed  by  him  In  tlie  foreign  country  in  wliich  he  resides 
or  is  located,  and  shall  give  the  date  of  such  registration,  or  the  application  therefor, as  the  case  maybe, 
except  that  in  the  application  in  such  cases  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  mark  has  been  used 
In  commerce  with  the  United  States  or  among  the  States  thereof.  The  vcrltication  required  by  thiS  section 
may  be  made  before  any  person  vrtthin  the  United  States  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths,  or,  when 
the  applicant  resides-  In  a  foreign  country,  before  any  Minister,  Charge  d'Affaires,  Consul,  or  commercial 
agent  holding  commission  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  before  any  notary  public.  Judge, 
or  IVIagistrate  having  an  offloial  seal  and  authorized  to  administer  oaths  in  the  foreign  country  la  winch  the 
applicant  may  be  whose  authority  shall  be  proved  by  a  certificate  of  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  o! 
the  United  States." 

and 


A  fee  of  SiO.ob  is  required  bv  law  to  be  paid  with  each  application  for  the  rfiglstration  of  a  trade-mark, 
this  fee  will  Include  the  certificate  of  registration,  if  the  trade-mark  be  determined  to«be  registrable. 


COPYRICMT  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Revised  by  Thorvald  Solberg,  Register  of  Copyrights.) 

The  copyright  law  approved  March  4,  1909,  which  took  effect  on  July  1,  1909,  provides  that  the  appli- 
cation for  registration  of  any  work  "shall  specify  to  wliich  of  the  following  classes  the  work  In  which  copy- 
right is  claimed  belongs":  ,      ,  .,  i, 

(a)  Books,  including  composite  and  cyclopsedic  works,  directories,  gazetteers  and  otlier  compilations; 
(b)  periodicals,  including  newspapers;  (c)  lectures,  sermons,  addresses,  prepared  for  oral  delivery;  (d)  dra- 
matic or  dramatico-musical  compositions;  (e)  musical  compositions;  (f)  maps;  (g)  works  of- art,  modes  or 
designs  for  works  of  art;  (h)  reproductions  of  a  work  of  art;  (I)  drawings  or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or 
technical  character;  (j)  photographs;  (k)  prints  and  pictorial  illustrations^  The  amendment  of  August  24, 
1912,  adds:    (1)  motion  picture  photo-plays;  (m)  motion  pictures  other  than  photo-plays.  • 

The  application  for  registration  of  any  article  should  distinctly  specify  to  which  one  of  these  classes  the 
work  belongs.  An  article  Is  not  entitled  to  registration  unless  it  is  reasonably  possible  to  class  it  under  one 
or  the  otlier  of  the  designations  named  In  the  statute.  .      ,  ^    ,.  ,  x..,. 

For  works  reproduced  in  copies  for  sale  or  public  distribution:    1.  Publish  the  worli  with  the  copyrignt 
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COPYRIGHT  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— Contlmed. 

uotice.    The  Botlce  may  be  In  the  lortn  "CopyriRht,  19. . . .  (year  date  of  publication)  by (D&me 

of  copyright  proprietor),  or  in  case  of  works  specified  above  (f)  to  (k)  the  notice  may  consist  of  the  letter  C 
enclosed  m  a  circle  (C)  accompanied  by  the  initials,  monogram,  mark  or  symbol  of  the  proprietor — provided 
that  his  name  shall  appear  on  some  accessible  part  of  the  copies."  2.  Promptly  after  publication  send  to 
the  Copyright  Office!,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  two  copies  (or  if  the  work  is  by  a  foreign 
citizen  and  is  first  published  in  a  foreign  country,  one  copy  only)  of  the  best  edition  of  the  work,  with  an  ap- 
plication for  registration.  In  the  case  of  motion  picture  photo-plays  and  of  motion  pictures  other  than 
photo-plays  a  description  of  the  work  must  be  filed,  together  with  copies  of  the  reels,  and  a  money  order 
payable  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights  for  the  statutory  registration  fee  of  SI. 

In  the  case  of  books  by  American  authors,  or  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States,  the  copies 
deposited  must  bo  accompanied  by  an  affidavit,  under  the  official  seal  of  an  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths,  stating  that  the  typesetting,  printing  and  binding  of  the  book  have  been  performed  within  the  United 
States.     Affidavit  and  application  forms  will  be  supplied  by  the  Copyright  Office  on  reqiiest. 

Books  of  foreign  origin  in  a  language  or  languages  other  than  English  are  not  required  to  be  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  a  book  in  the  English  language  published  abroad  before  publi- 
cation in  this  country,  an  ad  interim  copyright  for  30  days  from  the  day  of  the  deposit  of  the  foreign  copy 
may  bo  secured  by  depositing  in  the  Copyright  Office  one  complete  copy  of  the  foreign  edition  within  30 
days  after  its  Dublicatlon  abroad.  If  two  copies  of  such  book  manufactured  in  this  country  are  deposited 
with  application  for  registration  and  fee  (SI)  published  during  the  ad  interim  term,  the  copyright  shall  be 
extended  for  the  full  term  of  28  years. 

For  works  not  reproduced  in  copies  for  sale:  Copyright  may  also  be  had  of  certain  classes  of  works 
(see  a,  b,  c,  below)  of  which  copies  are  not  reproduced  for  s:iie,  by  filing  in  the  Copyright  Office  an  applica- 
tion for  registration,  with  the  statutory  fee  of  SI,  sending  therewith:'  (a)  In  the  case  of  lectures  or  other  oral 
addresses  or  of  dramatic  or  musical  compositions,  one  complete  manuscript  or  typewritten  copy  of  the  work. 
This  privilege  of  registration,  however,  does  not  exempt  the  copyright  proprietor  from  the  deposit  of  printed 
copies  of  a  dramatic  or  musical  composition  or  lecture  where  the  work  is  later  reproduced  in  copies  for  sale. 
A  new  application  must  be  made  in  such  cases  and  another  fee  of  SI  paid,  (b)  In  the  case  of  photographs 
not  intended  for  general  circulation,  one  photographic  print,  (c)  In  the  case  of  works  of  art  (paintings,  draw- 
ings, sculpture);  or  of  drawings  or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or  technical  character,  one  photograph  or 
other  identifying  production  of  the  work.  In  the  case  of  a  motion  picture  photo-play,  a  title  and  descrip- 
tion and  one  print  taken  from  each  scene  or  act.  In  case  of  a  motion  picture  other  than  a  photo-play,  a 
title  and  description  with  not  less  than  two  prints  to  be  taken  from  different  sections  of  a  complete  motion 
picture.     In  all  these  cases,  if  the  work  is  later  reproduced  in  copies  for  sale,  two  copies  must  then  be  deposited. 

For  registration  of  any  work  subject  to  copyright,  SI,  which  sum  is  to  include  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion under  seaU  But  only  one  registration  at  one  fee  is  required  in  the  case  of  several  volumes  of  the  s^me 
book  deposited  in  the  Copyright  Office  at  the  same  time.  For  every  additional  certificate  of  registration, 
or  copy  of  record  under  seal,  50  cents.  In  the  case  of  photographs  the  fee  shall  be  50  cents  where  a  certifi- 
cate is  not  requested.  For  recording  and  certifying  an  assignment  of  copyright,  or  for  a  certified  copy  of  an 
assignment,  Sl,  if  the  Instrument  is  not  over  tlu'ee  hundred  words  in  length;  if  more  than  three  hundred  and 
less  than  one  thousand  words  in  length,  S2;  if  more  than  one  thousand  words  in  length,  SI  additional  for  each 
additional  one  thousand  words  or  fraction  thereof  over  three  hundred  words.  For  comparing  a  copy  of  an 
assignment  with  the  record  of  such  document  in  tiie  Copyright  Office  and  certifying  the  same  under  seal, 
SI.  For  recording  the  transfer  of  the  proprietorship  of  copyright  articles,  10, cents  for  each  title  of  a  book 
or  other  article,  lii  addition  to  the  fee  prescribed  for  recording  the  Instrument  of  assignment.  For  recording 
au  extension  or  renewal  of  copyright,  50  cents.  Remittances  should  be  made  by  money  order  payable  to  the 
Register  of  Copyrights.     Forms  for  application  for  copyright  registration  ivill  be  furnished  on  request. 

The  original  term  of  copyright  runs  for  twenty-eight  years.  Within  one  year  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  original  term,  the  author,  if  living,  or  the  widow  or  widower  of  the  author,  or  the  children  of  the  author 
if  he  be  not  li\ang;  or  if  none  of  these  be  living  then  the  author's  executors,  or  in  the  absence  of  a  will,  the 
author's  next  of  kin  may  secure  a  renewal  for  a  further  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  making  fifty-six  years 
in  all.  In  case  of  composite  works,  if  the  proprietor  secured  the  original  copyrights,  he  may  also  secure 
the  renewal.  .         „  .  .  ,  ,  ..  ^ 

Copyrights  are  assignable  by  any  mstruments  of  writmg.  Every  assignment  of  copyright  must  be 
recorded  in  the  Copyright  Office  within  three  calendar  months  after  its  execution  in  tlie  United  States  or 
within  six  calendar  months  after  its  execution  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  "In  default  of  which 
it  shall  be  void  as  again.st  any  subsequent  purchaser  or  mortgagee  for  a  valuable  consideration,  without 
notice,  whose  aesignment  has  been  duly  recorded."  Every  assignment  of  copyright  executed  in  a  foreign 
country  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  assignor  before  a  consular  officer  or  secretary  of  legation  of  the  United 
States  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths  or  perform  notarial  nets.  The  certificate  of  such  acknowledg- 
ment under  the  hand  and  official  seal  of  such  Consulai'  Officer  or  Secretary  of  Legation  is  prima  facie  evidence 
Of  the  execution  of  the  Instrument. 

INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT  RELATIONS. 

Copyright  is  not  secured  in  foreign  countries  by  action  in  the  Copyright  Office,  but  only  by  complying 
With  the  legislation  of  such  countries.  ....  ,     ,  ,        ^.        . »,, 

Copyright  relations  have  been  established  with  the  following  foreign  countries  by  proclamation  of  the 
President:  Austria.,  Belgium,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  possessions,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Netherlands  and  possessions,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spam, 
Sweden,  SwitBerla.nd,  Tunis.  ,     „       .      .    ,   ,_  .  .  „„„  ,  .  u*      -,.-„i 

I  Copyright  proclamations  have  been  issued  under  Sec.  1  (e)  of  the  act  of  1909,  securing  copyright  control 
of  mechanical  musical  reproduction  in  the  U.  S.  to  citizens  or  subjects  of  Australia,  Belgium,  Cuba,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  New  Zealand  and  Norway.    The  convention  with  Hungary 

includes  such  protection.  ,  ,   „^.        ,  .  „  .,^ ,.,..,.     j      ..„.  »„ 

Copyright  treaties  have  also  been  entered  into  with  China,  Japan  and  Hungary  (the latter  in  effect  on 
October  16,  1912).  The  Copyright  Convention  of  Mexico  of  1902  has  been  ratified  by  the  United  States 
and  is  effective  from  July  1.  1908,  as  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras. 
Nicaragua  and  Salvador.  "The  Pan-American  Copyright  Convention  signed  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1910  was 
proclaimed  July  13,  1914,  and  is  effective  as  between  the  United  States  and  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica. 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama  and  Salvador. 

AUTHORiTY    OF    THE    COMMISSIONER    OF    PATENTS. 

THE  Comiaissioner  of  Patents  is  charged  wltli  the  administration  of  the  patent  laws,  and  supervision 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  granting  of  letters  patent  for  inventions,  and  the  registration  of  trade-marks. 
He  is  by  statute  made  the  tribunal  of  last  resort  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the 
trial  of  Interference  cases,  of  the  patentability  of  Inventions,  and  of  registration  of  trade-marks.  Appeals 
He  from  his  decisions  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  first  Patent  law  in  the  U.  S.  was  approved  April  10,  1790.  In  the  first  year  3  patents  were  granted, 
one  of  them  to  Sam'l  Hopkins  for  his  method  of  making  potash  and  pearlash,  dated  July  31,  IJ^O.  In  the 
second  year  33  patents  were  granted,  and  11  in  the  third  year.  The  Patent  Office  was  burned,  with  most 
of  the  records,  In  1836.    Up  to  January  1,  1836,  there  had  been  9,957  patents  issued. 
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MARRIAGE    AND    DIVORCE    LAWS. 

Marriage  Licenses — Required  In  all  the  States  and  Teiritories  except  Alaska.  California  and  New 
Mexico  require  both  parties  to  appear  and  be  examined  under  oath,  or  submit  affidavit. 

Marriage,  Prohibition  of — Marriages  between  whites  and  persons  of  negro  descent  are  prohibited 
and  punishable  in  Ala  ,  Ariz.,  Ark.,  Cal.,  Col  ,  Del.,  Fla.,  Ga  ,  Idaho,  Ind.,  Ky.,  La  ,  Md.,  Miss  ,  Mo.,  Mont., 
Neb  ,  Nev  ,  N.  C,  N.  Dak.,  Okla.,  Ore.,  S.  C  ,  S.  Dak.,  Tenn.,  Tex.,  Utah,  Va.,  and  W.  Va  The  causes 
lor  absolute  divorce  given  In  the  table  are  in  addition  to  adultery,  which  is  a  primary  cause  in  every  State 
except  South  Carolina.  Marriages  between  whites  and  Indians  are  void  In  Ariz.,  N.  C,  Ore  ,  and  S.  C  ; 
and  between  whites  and  Chinese  in  Ariz.,  Cal  ,  Miss.,  Ore  ,  and  Utah.  Marriage  between  first  cousiua 
is  forbidden  in  most  of  the  States,  as  is  the  marriage  of  an  epileptic  or  imbecile. 

'  Note — Marriage  between  first  cousins  is  forbidden  in  all  of  the  States  except  Ala.,  Cal.,  Col.,  Ct.,  Del., 
Dist.  of  Col.,  Ga.,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Ky.,  Me  ,  Mass.,  N  Mex  ,  N.  Y.,  N.  C,  R.  I.,  S.  C,  Tex.,  Va  ,  and  Wash.; 
between  step-relatives  except  in  Alaska,  Ariz.,  Ark.,  Del.,  Hawaii,  111  ,  Ind  ,  Iowa,  La.,  Md.,  Minn.,  Neb., 
Nev.,  N.  Mex.,  N.  Y  ,  Ohio,  Ore  ,  Pan  ,  Tenn  ,  Utah,  and  Wis_ 


States. 


Alabama. 


Alaska.    . . 
Arizona 

2  years 
1  year. 

Arkansas 

1  year. 

Califoi-niw 

1  year. 

Colorado 

1  year.' 

Connecticut 

3  years 

Delaware       .    . 

1  year 

Residence; 
Required .  I 


Causes  for  Absolute  Divorce 


1-3  years. 


D.  of  Columbia 

3  yeai-s 

Florida         

2  years 

Georgia       

1  year. 

Hawaii    

Idaho   

2  years. 
6  months 

Illinois 

1  year. 

Indiana    .... 

2  years. 

Iowa     

I  year. 

Kansas  

1  year. 

Kentucky  

1  year. 

Louisiana 

1  year. 

Maine 

1  year. 

Maryland 

2  years. 

Masaachusetts,. 

3-5  years 

MIchlgaa 

1  year. 

Abandonment  two  years,  crime  against  nature,  habitual  drunkenness,  violence, 
pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage,  physical  incapacity, 
imprisonment  for  two  years  for  felony,  if  husband  becomes  addicted  to 
cocaine,  morphine  or  sJmilar  drugs  New  ground  for  divorce:  To  the  wife, 
when  the  wife  without  support  fiom  the  husband  has  lived  separate  and 
apart  from  the  bed  and  board  of  the  husband  for  five  years  next  preceding 
the  filing  of  the  bill  and  she  has  actually  resided  in  this  State  during  all 
of  said  period.  Acts  1915,  held  to  authorize  gj-anting  of  divorce  to  wife 
only  upon  lapse  of  five  years  from  and  after  date  of  its  enactment. 

Felony,  physical  incapacity,  desertion  two  years,  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness. 

Felony,  physical. incapacity,  desertion  one  year,  excesses,  cruelty,  neRl.oct  to 
provide  one  year,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage, 
conviction  of  felony  prior  to  marriage  unknown  to  other  party,  habitual 
drunkenness 

Desertion  one  year,  felony,  h.abitual  drunkenness  one  year,  cruelty,  former 
marriage  existing,    physical   incapacity. 

Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year, 
felony. 

Desert  on  one  year,  phy.?ical  incapacity,  cruelty,  failure  to  provide  one  year, 
habitual  drunkenness  or  dmg  fiend  one  year,  felony,  former  marriage 
existing. 

Fraudulent  contract,  wilful  desertion  three  years,  with  total  neglect  of  duty, 
habitual  drunkenness,  cruelty,  imniisonment  for  life,  infamous  crime  in- 
volving violation  of  conjugal  duty  and  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  Slate 
prison,  seven  years'  absence  without  being  heard  irom 

Desertion  two  years,  habitual  drunkenness  for  two  years,  cruelty,  bigamy, 
felony  followed  by  a  continuous  imprisonment  for  at  least  two  years — and 
at  the  discretion  of  tlie  Court,  fraud,  want  of  age,  neglect  to  provide  th.ree 
years  "When  at  the  time  the  cause  of  action  arose,  either  party  was  a 
bona  fide  resident  of  the  State,  and  has  continued  so  to  be  down  to  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  action;  except  that  no  action  for  absolute  divorce 
shall  be  commenc^  lor  any  cause  other  than  adultery,  or  bigamy,  unless 
one  of  the  parties  has  been  for  the  two  years  next  preceding  the  commence- 
ment of  tnc  action,  a  bona  fide  resident  of  this  State." 

Marriages  may  be  annulled  for  former  existing  marriage,  lunacy,  fraud,  coercion, 
physical  incapacity,  and  want  of  a.ge  at  time  of  marriage.     _ 

Cruelty,  violent  temper,  habitual  drunkenness,  physical  mcapacity,  desertion 
one  year,  lormer  marriage  existing,  relationship  within  prohibited  degrees. 

Mental  and  physical  incapacity,  desertion  tnree  years,  felony,  cruelty,  force, 
duress,  or  fraud  in  obtaining  marriage,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than 
husbana  at  marriage,  relationship  within  prohibited  degrees. 

Desertion  one  yeai',  felony,  leper,  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness. 

Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year, 
felony,  insanity. 

Desertion  two  years,  habitual  drunkenness  two  years,  former  exlst'ng  marriage, 
cruelty,  felony,  physical  incapacity,  attempt  on  life  of  other  party;  divorced 
party  cannot  marry  lor  one  year 

Abandonment  two  years,  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness,  failure  to  provide 
two  years,  felony,  physical  incap.acity. 

Desertion  two  vears.  felony,  habitual  drunkenness,  cruelty,  pregnancy  of 
wife  by  other  tnan  husband  at  marriage,  unless  husband  has  illegitimate 
child  or  children  living  of  which  wife  did  not  know  at  time  of  marriage.  The 
marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  existing  at  the  time  of 
the    marriage:       Insanity,    physical    incapacity,    former    existing    marriage 

Abandonment  one  year,  cruelty,  fraud,  habitual  drunkenness,  gross  neglect 
of  duty,  felony,  physical  incapacity,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband 
at  marriage,  former  existing  marriage. 

Separation  five  years,  desertion  one  year,  felony,  physical  incapacity,  loathsome 
disease,  -habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  cruelty,  force,  fraud  or  duress  In 
obtaining  marriage,  joining  religious  sect  believing  marriage  unlawful,  preg- 
nancy of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage  or  subsequent  unchaste 
behavior,  ungovernable  temper. 

Felony,  habitual  drunkenness,  excesses,  cruelty,  public  defamation  of  other 
■party,  abandonment,  attempt  on  life  of  other  party,  fugitive  from  justice. 

Cruelty,  desertion  three  years,  physical  incapacity,  habits  of  intoxication 
by  liquors,  opium,  or  other  drugs,  neglect  to  provide,  insanity  under  certain 
limitations. 

Abandonment  thiee  yeai's,  unchastity  of  wife  before  marriage,  physical  inca- 
pacity, any  cause  which  renders  the  marriage  null  and  void  ab  Initio. 

Crueltv,  desertion  three  years,  habits  of  intoxication  by  liquors,  opium  or  other 
drugs,  neglect  to  provide,  physical  incapacity.  Imprisonment  for  felony 
uniting  for  three  years  with  religious  sect  believing  marriage  unlawful. 

Felony,  desertion  two  years,  habitual  drunkenness,  physical  inca^pacity,  and 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  for  cruelty  or  neglect  to  provide. 
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States. 


Minnesota 
Mississippi  . . . 

Missouri 

IMoatana 

Nebraska 
Nevada  ...    . 
New  Hampsiiire 

New  Jersey .... 


New  Mexico . .  , 
New  Yoric .... 
North  Carolina 
North  Daliota 


Ohio. 


Oklahoma . 


Oregon   . 
Pennsylvania 


Porto  Rico . . . 
Jihode  Island. 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota  . 


Tennessee..  . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. . 


Residence 
Required 


1  year. 
1  year. 

1  year. 

I  year. 

1  year.t 

0  mouths. 

1  year. 

2  years. 


1  year. 

(« 

2  years 
1  year. 

1  year. 


1  year. 

1  year. 
1  year. 


1  year. 

2  years. 


1  year. 

2  years. 

I  year. 
1  year. 
1  year. 
1  year. 

1  year. 


Causes  tor  At)solute  Divorce. 


Desertion  oqe  year,  habitup.i  drunkenues:,  one  year,  cruelty,  physical  incapacity, 
imprisonment  for  lelouy. 

Felony,  desertion  two  years,  consanguinity,  physical  incapacity,  habitual 
drunkenness  by  liquor,  opium  or  other  drugs,  cruelty,  insanity  at  time  of 
marriage,  former  existing  marriage,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband 
at  marriage. 

Felony,  absence  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  cruelty,  indignities, 
vagrancy,  former  existing  marriage,  physical  incapacity,  conviction  of 
felony  prior  to  marriage  unknown  to  other  party,  wife  pregnant  by  other 
than  husband  at  marriage. 

Cruelty,  desertion,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  felony, 
innocetft  party  may  not  remarry  within  two  years  and  guilty  party  within 
three  years  of  the  divorce. 

Abandonment  two  years,  habitual  drunkenness  physical  incapacity,  felony, 
failure  to  .support  two  years,  cruelty,  imprisonment  for  more  than  3  years. 

Desertion  one  year,  felony,  habitual  drunkenness,  physical  incapacity,  cruelty, 
neglect  to  provide  one  year. 

Cruelty,  felony,  ohysicai  incapacity,  absence  three  years,  habitual  drunkenness 
three  years,  failure  to  provide  three  years,  treatment  endangering  health 
or  reason  union  with  sect  regarding  marriage  unlawful,  wife  separate  without 
the  State  ten  years,  not  claiming  marital  rights,  husband  absent  from  United 
States  three  years  intending  to-  become  citizen  of  another  country  without 
making  any  provision  for  wife's  support. 

Desertion  two  years,  cruelty  No  divorce  may  be  obtained  on  grounds  arising 
in  anotlier  State  unless  they  constituted  ground  for  divorce  in  the  State 
where  they  arose  The  maj-riage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  marriage:  Want  of  legal  age,  former  existing 
marriage,  consanguinity,  physical  incapacity,  idiocy.  In  other  cases,  an 
action  may  be  beguu  if  the.  overt  act  was  committed  here. 

Abandonment,  cruelty,  neglect  to  provide,  habitual  drunkenness,  felony, 
physical  incapacity,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage. 

Adultery  only.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  such  causes  as  rendered! 
the  relationship  void  at  its  inception.  . 

Pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage,  physical  incapacity 
husband  and  wife  living  apart  for  ten  years  and  having  no  issue. 

Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year, 
felony  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage:  Former  existing  marriage,  insanity,  physical 
incapacity,  force  or  fraud  inducing  the  marriage,  or  want  of  age. 

That  either  party  had  a  husband  or  wife  living  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 
from  which  the  divorce  is  sought,  wilful  absence  of  either  party  from  the 
other  for  three  years,  adultery,  imootency,  extreme  cruelty,  fraudulent 
contract,  any  gross  neglect  of  duty,  "habitual  drunkenness  tor  three  years, 
the  imprisonment  of  either  party  In  a  penitentiary  under  sentence  thereto 
The  petition  for  divorce  under  this  clause  must  be  filed  during  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  adverse  party.  The  procurement  of  a  divorce  without  this 
State,  by  a  husband  or  wife,  by  virtue  of  which  the  party  who  procured 
it  Is  released  from  the  obligations  of  the  marriage,  while  they  remain  binding 
upon  the  other  party. 

Abandonment  one  year,  cruelty,  fraud,  habitual  drunkenness,  felony,  gross 
neglect  of  duty,  physical  incapacity,  former  existing  marriage,  pregnancy 
of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage. 

Felony,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  physical  incapacity,  desertion  one 
year,  cruelty  or  personal  indignities  rendering  life  burdensome. 

Former  existing  marriage,  desertion  two  years,  personal  abuse  or  conduct 
rendering  life  burdensome,  felony,  fraud,  relationship  within  prohibited 
degrees,  physical  incapacity. 

Felony,  habitual  drunkenness,  abandonment  one  year. 

Cruelty,  desertion  five  years,  habitual  drunkenness,  excessive  use  of  morphine; 
opium  or  chloral,  neglect  to  provide  one  year,  gross  misbehavior,  living 
separate  ten  years,  physical  incapacity,  cruel  treatment  of  husband  by  wife, 
making  it  unsafe  for  him  to  live  witli  her.  Either  party  >civilly  dead  for 
crime  or  prolonged  absence.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  causes 
rendering  the  relationship  originally  void  or  voidable. 

No  divorces  granted. 

Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  one  ye.ar,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year, 
felony.  The  marriae[e  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  .existing  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage:  Want  of  age,  former  existing  marriage,  insanity, 
physical  incapacity,  force  or  fraud  Inducing  marriage. 

Former  existing  marriage,  desertion  two  years,  felony,  physical  incapacity, 
attempt  on  lite  of  other  party,  refusal  of  wife  to  live  with  husband  in  the 
State  and  absenting  herself  two  years,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than 
husband  at  marriage;  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  tor  cruelty,  indignities, 
abandonment  or  neglect  to  provide,  habitual  drunkenness 

Abandonment  three  years,  physical  incapacity,  cruelty,  excess  or  outrages 
rendering  life  together  insupportable,  felony. 

Desertion  one  year,  physical  Incapacity,  habitual  drunkenness,  felony,  cruelty, 
permanent  Insanity. 

Imprisonment  three  years,  intolerable  severity,  desertion  three  years,  neglect 
to  provide,  absence  seven  years  without  being  heard  from. 

Insanity  at  marriage,  felony,  desertion  three  years,  fugitive  from  justice  two 
years,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage,  wife  a  prostitute, 
or  either  party  convicted  of  felony  before  marriage  unknown  to  other, 
physical  incapacity.  \ 

Abandonment  one  year,  fraud,  habitual  drunkenness,  refusal  to  provide,  felony, 
physical  incapacity,  mcurable  insanity,  cruelty  or  indignities  rendering  life 
burdensome,  other  cause  deemed  sufficient  by  the  Court. 


t  Two  years  for  causes  arising  out  of  State,    t  Actual  residence. 


Interest  Laws  and  Statutes  of  Limitations. 
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Statf<?         /  Residence 
STATES.  Required 


VVest  Virginia 


Wisconsin.. 


tVyoming. 


1  year. 


2  years 


I  year. 


Causes  for  Absolute  Divorce. 


Desertion  tiiree  years,  felony,  physical  incapacity,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other 
tlian  husband  at  marriage,  husband  a  licentious  character  or  wife  a  prostitute 
unknown  to  other  party,  either  party  convicted  of  felony  before  marriage 
unknown  to  other.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes 
existing  at  the  time  of  tiie  marriage:  Former  existing  marriage,  consanguinity, 
insanity,  physical  incapacity,  miscegenation,  want  of  age. 

Felony  (imprisonment  three  years),  desertion  one  year,  cruelty,  physical  in- 
capacity, habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  separation  five  years.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court  for  cruelty  or  neglect  to  provide.  The  marriage  may 
be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  existing  at  the  time  of  the  marriage: 
Want  of  age  or  understanding,  consanguinity,  force  or  fraud  Inducing 
marriage. 

Felony,  desertion  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness,  cruelty,  neglect  to  provide 
one  year,  husband  a  vagrant,  physical  incapacity,  indignities  rendering 
condition  intolerable,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage, 
either  party  .convicted  of  felony  before  marriage  unknown  to  other.  The 
marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage:     Want  of  age,  force  or  fraud.  ■» 


AGES    AT    WHICH    MARRIAGE    IS    VALID. 

Males  (age  without  parents'  consent),  21  yeais  in  eveiy  State  except  Idaho,  111.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Nev., 
N.  H.,  N.  C,  S.  C,  and  W.  V  ,  ivhere  it  is  18  years;  and  Tenn  ,  where  it  is  14  years. 

Males  (age  with  parents'  cons.-nt),  14  years  in  Ky.,  La.,  N.  H.,  and  Va.:  16  years  in  Iowa,  Tex.,  and  Utah; 
17  years  in  Ala.,  Ark  ,  Ga  ,  and  Kan.;  18  years  in  Ariz  ,  Cal  ,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  111.,  Ind  ,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Mont., 
Neb.,  Nev.,  N.  Mex.,  N.  C,  N.  Dak.,  Ohio,  Okla.,  Ore.,  Porto  Rico,  S.  C,  S.  Dak  ,  Tenn.,  Wis.,  Wyo. 
There  is  no  definite  age  provision  in  Ct ,  Del ,  District  of  Columbia,  Fla  ,  Me  ,  Mass.,  N.  J.,  N.  Y.,  R.  I., 
S.  C,  Tex.,  and  Vt.;  21  yeare  elsewhere. 

Females  (age  without  parents'  consent),  12  years  in  Tenn.;  16  years  in  Md  ,  N.  H.;  21  years  in  Fla., 
Ky.,  La.,  Pa  ,  Porto  Rico,  R.  I  ,  Va.,  AV.  Va  ,  and  Wyo;  IS  yeais  in  the  other  States. 

Females  (age  with  parents'  consent),  12  years  in  Ky.,  La.,  Md.,  Miss.,  Va  ;  13  years  in  N.  H.;  14  years 
in  Ala.,  Ariz.,  Ark.,  Ga.,  Iowa,  N.  C,  R.  I.,  S.  C,  Tex  ,  Utah;  15  years  in  Cal.,  Hawaii,  Kan.,  Minn.,  Mo., 
N.  Mex  ,  N.  C;  N.  Dak  ,  Okla.,  S.  Dak.,  and  Wis.;  16  years  in  111.,  Ind.,  Mich  ,  Mont.,  Neb.,  Nev  ,  Ohio, 
Ore.,  Porto  Rico,  W.  Va.,  and  Wis.;  18  years  in  Alaska,  Col.,  Idaho,  N.  Y.,  Tenn.,  and  Vt. 

The  lowest  age  at  which  a  single  female  can  make  a  valid  contract,  except  marriage.  Is  18  years  in 
Ark.,  Cal.,  Col.,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  111  ,  Iowa,  Kan  ,  Minn  ,  Mont.,  Neb.,  Ohio,  Okla.,  Ore.,  S.  Dak.,  Vt.  and 
Washington;  21  years  in  the  other  States. 

Most  of  the  States  require  consent  of  parents  to  marriages  of  males  imder  21  or  of  females  under  18; 
exceptions  are  for  males  under  18  in  Idaho,  111.,  Minn  ,  Nev  ,  N.  H.,  S.  C;  under  20  in  Hawaii;  under  16 
in  Ct.  and  Tenn  ;  for  women  under  21  in  Fla.,  Ky.,  La  ,  Pa  ,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  and  Wyo.;  under  16  in  Ct.,  Hi., 
Md.,  Nev.,  N.H.,  R.I. ,  Tenn.,  and  W.  Va.;  under  15  in  Minn. 

The  lowest  age  at  which  a  married  female  can  make  a  valid  contract,  except  marriage,  is  14  years  in 
Ariz.,  Iowa,  Tex.;  16  years  in  Neb.,  Ore.,  Porto  Rico;  18  years  in  Ala.,  Alaska,  Ark.,  Cal.,  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
lU.,  Ind.,  Kan.,  Minn.,  Mont.,  Ohio,  Okla.,  S.  Dak.,  Utah,  Vt ,  Wash.;  21  years  in  the  other  States. 


INTEREST 

LAWS    AND    STATUTES 

OF    L§M!TATIONS. 

Interest  Laws. 

Statutes  op  Lim.     | 

Interest  Laws. 

Statutes  of  Lim. 

States 

AND 

States 

AND 

Rate 

Judg- 
ments, 
Years. 

Open 

Rate 

Judg- 
ments, 
Years 

Open 

Terri- 
tories. 

Legal 
Rate. 

Allowed 
by 

Notes, 
Years 

Ac- 
counts, 

Terri- 
tories. 

Legal 
Rate. 

Allowed 
by 

Notes, 
Years 

Ac- 
counts, 

Contract 

Years. 

Contract 

Years. 

PerCt 

Per  Ct. 

PerCt 

Per  Ct. 

Alabama..  . 

8 

8 

20 

6 

3 

Montana.  . 

8 

12 

10 

8   ' 

5 

Alaska 

8 

12 

10 

6 

6 

Nebraska .  . 

7 

10 

5 

5 

4 

Arkansas.. . 

6  to  10 

6  to  10 

10 

5 

3 

Nevada 

12 

12 

6 

6 

4 

Arizona. . 

6 

10 

4 

4 

3 

N.  Hamp.  . 

6 

6 

20 

6 

6 

California. . 

7 

Any   rate. 

5 

4 

4 

New  Jersey 

6 

6 

20 

6 

6 

Colorado..  . 

8 

Any   rate. 

20 

6 

6 

New  Mex. . 

6 

12 

7 

6 

4 

Connecticut 

6 

6 

(.k) 

6 

6 

New  Y'ork.. 

6 

6tt 

20  U) 

6 

cs 

Delaware . 

6 

6 

10  (h) 

6 

3 

N.  Carolina 

6 

6 

10 

3* 

3 

Dist.of  Col. 

6 

10 

12 

3 

3 

N.  Dakota 

6 

10 

10 

6 

6 

Florida 

8 

10 

20 

5 

3 

Ohio 

6 

8 

2]r 

15 

6 

Georgia  . . . 

7 

8 

7 

« 

4 

Oklahoma. 

6 

10 

5 

5 

3 

Hawaii 

8  ^ 

12 

20 

6 

6 

Oregon . 

6 

10 

10 

6 

6 

Idaho 

7 

12 

6 

5 

4 

Pa 

6 

6 

5  (/) 

6t 

6    . 

Illinois    .  . 

5 

7 

7 

10 

5 

Porto  Rico 

6 

12  (e) 

5 

3 

3 

Indiana  . . . 

6 

8 

20 

10 

6 

Rhode  Isl.. 

6t 

Any  rate 

20 

6 

6 

Iowa 

6 

8 

((f) 

10 

5 

S,  Carolina. 
Sl  Dakota. . 

7 

8 

10 

6 

6 

Kansas .... 

6 

10 

5 

5 

3 

7 

12 

20 

-  6 

6 

Kentucky. . 

6 

6 

15 

15 

5 

Tennessee. . 

6 

6 

10 

6 

6 

Louisiana . . 

5 

8 

10 

5 

3 

Texas   

6 

10 

10 

4 

2-i 

Maine ...    . 

6 

Any  rate. 

6-20 

6-20 

6 

Utah 

8 

12 

8 

6 

4 

Maryland. . 

6 

6 

12 

3 

3 

Vermont. . 

6 

(TO) 

6 

6   (M) 

6 

Mass 

6 

Any  rate. 

6  (c) 

6 

6 

Virginia .  .  . 

6 

6 

20 

5* 

3 

Michigan.  . 

5 

7 

10 

6 

6 

Washington 

6 

12 

6 

6 

3 

Minnesota. 

6 

10 

10 

6 

6 

W.  Virginia 

6 

6 

10 

10 

5 

Mississippi. 

6 

8 

7 

6 

3 

Wisconsin. 

6 

10 

20(6) 

6 

6 

Missouri... 

6 

8 

10 

10 

5 

1  Wyoming. . 

8 

12 

10 

10 

8 

*  Under  seal,  10  years,  t  Unless  a  different  rate  Is  expressly  stipulated,  t  Under  seal,  20  years 
tt  New  York  has  legalized  any  rate  of  interest  on  call  loans  of  S5,000  or  upward,  on  collateral  security 
i  Six  years  from  last  item  on  either  side,  (a)  Judgments,  6  per  cent,  (b)  Justice  Court  judgments,  6  years, 
(c)  Witnessed,  20  years.  (O)  Thirty-five  years  in  Courts  of  Record,  eighteen  years  in  Inferior  courts,  (e) 
Pawnbrokers,  4  per  cent,  per  month.  (/)  Ceases  to  be  a  lien  after  the  period  imless  revived.  W  Subject 
to  renewal.  (J)  Not  of  record,  6  years,  (fc)  No  limit,  (m)  No  statute,  (n)  Except  witnessed  promissory 
note,  14  years. 

In  New  York  a  judgment  ceases,  after  10  years,  to  be  a  lien  on  real  estate. 
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CRIMES    AND    PENALTIES. 

While  the  penalties  for  homicide  are  not  precisely  uniform  throughout  the  various  States  of  the  Union, 
except  for  the  continuance  or  the  abolishment  of  capital  punishment,  they  are  similar.  With  regard  to 
other  serious  crimes,  Ukewise,  differences  are  more  seeming  than  real.  Felonie,s,  such  as  manslaughter, 
arson,  burglary,  robbery  and  larceny,  are  in  some  States  subdivided  into  degrees,  first,  second,  third  and 
even  fourth:  while  In  others  there  is  a  single  general  classification.  Where  there  Is  no  subdivision  into  de- 
grees, however,  the  modifying  of  penalties  by  reason  of  attending  circumstances,  results  in  the  same  efiect 
an  though  there  were  degrees. 

CRIMES  AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Treason — Whoever,  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  levies  war  against  them,  or  adheres  to  thelp 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  is  guilty  of  treason.  The  penalty  upon  conviction  is  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  5  years,  fine  of  not  less  than  810,000,  or  death,  iviisprisiou  of  treason  con.sists  in  general 
of  having  knowledge  of,  concealing  and  not  disclosing  the  treason  of  others.  The  penalty  is  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  7  years,  and  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  Kebellion  or 
insurrection  Is  the  inciting,  setting  on  foot,  assisting  or  engaging  in  armed  resistance  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws  by  two  or  more.  The  penalty  on  conviction  is  imprisonment  for  not  moie  than  10  years,  fine  of 
not  more  than  SIO.OOO,  or  both. 

CHIMES  AGAINST  THE  STATES,  PROVIDED  FOR  IN  THE  VARIOUS  STATE  PENAL  CODES. 

Murder  in  the  First  Degree  may  be  generally  defined  to  "be  the  uiilawful,  intentional  and  premedi- 
tated killing  of  a  human  ^eing,  or  such  a  killing  resulting  from  the  commission  or  attempt  to  commit  one 
of  the  graver  crimes,  such  as  arson,  burglary,  rape  or  robbery.  In  Nevada,  killing  of  a  person  by  a  life 
convict  is  murder  in  the  first  degToe. 

Murder  in  the  Second  Degree  is  such  a  killing  without  premeditation,  or  resulting  from  the  attempt 
to  commit  some  lesser  crime. 

The  penalty  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  by  the  Federal  Statutes  is  death  by  hanging.  Hanging  !.g 
also  the  penalty  in  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Hawaii  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Death  by  hanging  or  life  iraprisonmeat  in  Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  MisslsiMppi,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming,  Alaska  and 
Porto  Rico.  In  Illinois,  hanging  or  imprisonment  not  loss  than  14  years  to  life.  In  Texas,  hanging,  or  any 
term  of  imprisonment  not  less  than  5  years.  Death  by  electricity  in  Arkansas,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska, 
New  Jei'sey,  New  Yorli,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont  Death  by  electricity  or  life  imprison- 
ment in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Oklahoma  and  South  Carolina  Life  imprisonment  in  Arizona,  Kaa'jas, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Washington, 
Wisconsin.  In  Nevada  and  in  Utah,  the  penalty  may  be  death  or  life  imprisonment;  if  death,  the  convicted 
person  may  choose  between  hanging  or  shooting.  In  Tennessee,  the  jur.v  may  fix  the  term  of  imprisonment. 
In  the  State  of  Washington,  the  jury  may,  by  special  verdict,  find  for  the  death  penalty.  In  New  Jersey, 
the  jury  are  permitted  to  recommend  life  imprisonment. 

Murder  in  the  second  degree  Is  punished  in  the  P'ederal  Constitution  by  Imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
10  years  to  life.  The  same  penalty,  not  less  than  10  years'  up  to  life  is  Imposed  in  the  States  of  Arizona, 
Idaho,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  Utah  Not  less  than  10  (the  statutes  not  mentioning  life 
imprisonment)  is  the  pebalty  In  Alabama,  California,  Kansas,  Missouii,  Montana,  Washington  and  Porto 
Rico.  Life  imprisonment  is  the  penalty  In  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Vermont.  The'stat\ites  of  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Misaisslppi,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina  and  Texas  have  no  second  degree  murder  classification  In  Arkansas  the  penalty  is  from 
5  to  21  years;  Maryland,  5  to  18;  Michigan  and  New  Hampshire,  .any  term  of  years  to  life;  no  minimum 
term  mentioned  New  Jersey,  not  over  30;  New  Mexico,  3  or  more;  New  York,  not  less  than  20  up  to  life; 
North  Carolina,  2  to  30;  North  Dakota,  10  to  30;  Pennsylvania,  not  over  20;  Tennessee,  10  to  20;  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  5  to  18;  Wisconsin,  14  to  25;  Wyoming,  not  less  than  20  up  to  hfe;  Alaska,  not  less  than 
15;  Hawaii,  20  up  to  life;  District  of  Columbia,  not  less  than  20  up  to  life. 

In  Colorado  the  death  sentence  is  not  Imposed  where  the  conviction  is  had  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
nor  on  one  under  18  years  of  age.  In  Delaware  the  jury  may  recommend  commutation  of  the  death  sen- 
tence to  imprisonment  for  life. 

Manslaughter  may  be  defined 'as  a  killing  either  unintentionally  resulting  from  the  careless  or  unlaw- 
ful doing  of  some  otherwise  lawful  act  or  from  the  commission  of  some  unlawful  act  of  comparatively  trivial 
character  or  intentionally  in  the  heat  of  passion  and  without  premeditation 

Penalties  for  manslaughter  vary,  scarcely  any  two  States  fixing  precisely  the  same.  Many  of  the  States 
do  not  subdivide  into  first  and  second  Where  there  is  but  the  single  heading  the  penalties  are  as  follows: 
California  (not  over  10),  Connecticut  (not  over  10  years  and  fine  of  $1,000),  Delaware  (1-10  and  SoOO  to 
$5,000),  Florida  (not  over  20  or  S5,000),  Idaho  (not  over  10),  Illinois  (any  term  up  to  Hie  fixed  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Pardons  and  Paroles),  Indiana  (2r21),  Iowa  (not  over  8  and  $1,000),  Louisiana)  not  over  20  and  82,000), 
Maine  (not  over  20  and  81,000,  or  both),  Maryland  (not  over  10  or  S500),  Massachusetts  (not  over  20), 
Michigan  (15  or  not  over  31,000),  Mississippi  (not  over  20  and  S500),  Montana  (not  over  10),  Nebraska 
(1-10),  Nevada  (not  over  10),  New  Jersey  (not  over  10),  New  Mexico  (1-10),  North  Carolina  (4  months  to 
20  years),  Ohio  (1-20),  Oregon  (1-15  and  85,000),  Rhode  Island  (not  over  20),  South  Carolina  (2-30),  Texas 
(2-5,  Vermont  (not  less  than  1  up  to  life  or  81,000),  Virginia. (1-15,  Washington  (not  over  20  and  fine), 
Wyoming  (1-20),  Alaska  (1-15),  District  of  Columbia  (not  over  15,  or  $1,000,  or  both).  Where  two 
degrees  are  specified  the  penalty  for  manslaughter  in  the  first  is:  Alabama  (1-10),  Arizona  (not  ov«r  10), 
Arkansas  (2-7),  Colorado  (1-8),  Georgia  (1-20),  Kansas  (5-21),  Kentucky  (2-21),  Minnesota  (5-20),  Mis- 
souri (not  less  than  5),  New  Hampshire  (not  over  30),  New  York  (not  over  20),  North  Dakota  (5-15), 
Oklahoma  (not  less  than  4),  Pennsylvania  (not  over  12  and  $1,000),  South  Dakota  (not  less  than  4),  Ten- 
nessee (2-10),  Utah  (1-10),  West  Virginia  (1-5),  Wisconsin  (5-10),  Hawaii  (10-20),  Porto  Rico  (not  over  10). 
And  for  second  degree:  In  Alabama  (hot  over  1  and  $500),  Georgia  (1-3),  Kansas  (3-5),  Kentucky  (1-6), 
Minnesota  (1-15),  Missouri  (3-5),  New  Hampshire  (not  over  10  or  $1,000,  or  both),  New  York  (not  over 
15  or  31,000.  or  both).  North  Dakota  (1-15),  Oklahoma  (2-4),  Pennsylvania  (not  over  2  and  81,000),  South 
Dakota  (2-4),  Tennessee  (1-15),  Utah  (not  over  1),  West  Virginia  (court  fixes  penalty),  Wisconsin  (4-7), 
Hawaii  (5-10),  Porto  Rico  (not  over  10). 

Assault  with  Intent  to  Kill — Under  Federal  Statutes,  assault  with  mtent  to  kill  or  to  commit  a  rape 
Is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  20  years,  while  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony 
other  than  murder  or  rape  is  punishable  by  not  more  than  5  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  not  over  83,000. 
In  Iowa,  assault  with  intent  to  klU  is  punishable  by  10  years'  Imprisonment;  not  over  10  in  Kan.sas,  Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri,  New  York  and  Oklahoma;  from  1  to' 10,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Virginia;  not  less  than 
10  In  Porto  Rico;  1  to  14,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Nevada,  Wyoming;  1-20;  Maine,  Rhode 
Island  and  Utah;  Alabama  (2-20),  Arizona  (5  up  to  life),  Arkansas  (1-21),  Connecticut  (10-30),  Delaware 
(not  over  3),  Florida  (not  over  20),  Georgia  and  Maryland  (2-10),  Indiana  (2-14  and  82,000),  Kentucky 
(1-5),  Louisiana  (not  over  2  and  $1,000),  Michigan(any  term  to  life  or  $8,000),  Minnesota  (5-10  and  not  over 
SlOO),  Missis^ppl  (not  over  5  or  $1,000).  Montana  (5-10),  Nebraska  and  Texas  (2-15),  New  Hampshire 
(not  over  20),  New  Jersey  (not  ove»  7  or  8200,  or  both).  New  Mexico  (6  months  to  3  years  or  81,000),  North 
Carolina  (fine  or  imprisonment,  o»  both),  Ohio  and  Alaska  (1-15),  Pennsylvania  (not  over  7  and  $1,000), 
South  Dakota  (not  over  5),  Tennessee  (3-21),  Vermont  (not  over  10  and  $1,000),  Washington  (not  less  than 
6),  West  Virginia  (2-10),  Wisconsin  (1-5  or  $1,000),  Hawaii  (not  over  5  and  a  fine).  District  of  ColumWa 
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Cnot  over  15).  In  Tfexas,  an  assault  with  a  dagger  Incurs  a  double  penalty.  In  Iowa,  assault  with  intent 
to  commit  a  rape  (not  more  than  20). 

Rape — In  Federal  Courts,  rape  is  punishable  with  death  by  hanging.  While  many  States  have  death 
as  the  extreme  penalty,  in  few  is  it  the  same  one.  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina  (death  by  electricity), 
Alabama,  Delaware  and  Louisiana  (hanging),  Florida  and  Mississippi  (hanging  or  life  imprisonment),  Ken- 
tucity  (electrfcal  execution  or  life),  Georgia  (liangiug  or  1-20),  Missouri  (hanging  or  not  less  than  5),  Olcla- 
homa  (electrical  execution  or  not  less  than  5),  Oklahoma  (electrical  execution  or  not  less  than  15),  South 
Carolina  (electrical  execution  or  5-40),  Tennessee  (electrical  execution  or  not  less  than  10  to  life),  Texaa 
(hanging  or  not  less  than  5  to  life)';  Virginia,  (electrical  execution  or  5-20),  West  Virginia  (hanging  or  7-20), 
District  of  Columbia  (hanging  or  5-30).  Many  of  the  States  do  not  inflict  the  death  penalty.  Arizona  (5  to 
life)  California  (not  over  50),  Colorado  (3  to  life),  Connecticut  (not  over  20),  Idaho  (not  less  than  5  to  life), 
Illinois  (1-llfe),  Indiana  (2-21),  Iowa  (any  term  to  life),  Kansas  (5-21),  Maine  (any  term  of  years),  Mary- 
land) hanging  or  18  month3-21  years),  Massachusetts  and  Michigan  (any  term  to  lite),  Minnesota  (7-30), 
Montana  (not  less  than  5)  Nebraska  (3-20),  Nevada  (not  less  than  20  up  to  life).  New  Hampshire  (not 
over  30),  New  Jersey  (not  over  15  or  85,000,  or  both).  New  Mexico  (5-20),  New  York  (10-20),  North  Dakota 
(not  less  than  1),  Ohio  and  Oregon  (3-20),  Pennsylvania  (not  over  15  and  §1,000),  Rhode  Island  (not  less 
than  10  up  to  life).  South  Dakota  (not  less  than  10),  Utah  and  Washington  and  Porto  Rico  (not  less  than  5), 
Vermont  (not  over  20  or  S2,000,  or  both),  Wisconsin  (1-30),  Wyoming  (not  less  than  1  up  to  life),  Alaska 
(3-20),  Hawaii  (up  to  life  and  S1,000)  The  rape  of  a  daughter,  sister  or  female  under  12  is  punished  in 
Alaska  by  life  imprisonment.  In  Indiana  rape  of  female  under  12,  life  imprisonment.  In  Nevada  rape  ac- 
companied with  extreme  violence  may  be  punished  by  death  or  imprisonment  not  less  than  20  years  In 
Jury's  discretion. 

Arson — where  classified  in  degrees — though  the  number  and  exact  definitions  of  degrees  varies  greatly 
—Is  in  general  classified  with  reference  to  two  conditions,  first,  the  character  of  the  building  burned,  whether 
a  dwelUng  house  or  structure  likely  to  contain  a  human  being;  and,  second,  whether  the  crime  is  committed 
by  day  or  night.  Thus  the  most  serious  offense  is  the  burning  of  an  inhabited  dwelling  by  night,  and  the 
least  serious,  the  burning  of  an  uninhabited  structure  by  day.  Often  intermediate  degrees  are  recognized, 
Buch  as  burning  a  dwelling  by  day  or  an  uninhabited  building  by  night.  The  Federal  Statutes  for  arson  in 
the  first  degree  impose  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  20  years,  and  for  the  second  degree,  not  more  than  20 
years  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000.  Some  States  punish  arson  in  the  first  degree  with  death.  These 
are:  Alabama  (hanging  or  not  less  than  10),  Delaware  (hanging),  Louisiana  (hanging  or  1  tb  10),  Mary- 
land (hanging  or  not  over  20).  Mississippi  (hanging  or  life  imprisonment).  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia  (death  by  electricity),  Vermont  (any  term  to  30  years  or  death  by  electricity),  Hawaii  (hanging  or 
life  imprisonment).  The  Imprisonment  which  may  be  imposed  for  arson  in  the  first  degree  takes  a  wide 
range — New  York  (not  over  40),  Iowa  (30),  New  Hampshire  (not  over  30),  Oklahoma  (10-30),  Florida  and 
Michigan  (any  term  up  to  life).  Georgia  (1  to  life),  Idaho  (2  to  life),  Illinois  (1-20),  Indiana  (2-21),  Kansas 
(10-21),  Kentucky  (5-12),  Maine  (1-20),  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  (not  less  than  10),  Nebraska  (1-20), 
New  Jeraey  (not  over  15  or  $2,000,  or  both).  New  Mexico  (2-20),  Ohio  (not  over  20),  Oregon,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Alaska  (10-20),  Texas  (5-20),  Utah  (2-15),  Wisconsin  (3-14),  Wyoming  (1-21),  South  Dakota 
and  Porto  Rico  (not  less  than  10),  Arizona  and  California  (not  less  than  2),  Arkansas  (2-10),  Colorado  and 
District  of  Columbia  (1-10),  Connecticut  (not  over  10),  Missouri,  Montana  and  Washing-ton  (not  less  than 
5).  The  penalties  for  arson  in  the  second  degree  are  as  varied  as  those  for  the  first.  In  the  Federal  Courts, 
nor  more  than  20  and  S5,000.  California  (1-25),  Colorado  (not  over  2  and  .'61,000),  Delaware  (1-10  and  S500 
to  S5,000),  Iowa  (10-20),  Kansas  (7-10),  Louisiana  (1-20),  Maine  (any  term  of  years),  Maryland  (,2-20), 
Minnesota  (7-15),  New  Hampshire  (not  over  20).  New  Me.xico  (1-15),  New  York  (not  over  25),  North  Dakota 
(7-10),  Oregon  (5-15),  Pennsylvania  (not  over  10  and  32,000),  South  Dakota  (7-10),  Tennessee  (2-21).  Ver- 
mont (not  over  10  or  $1,000),  Virginia  (5-18),  Washington  (not  over  10  or  S5,000),  Alaska  (5-15),  Hawaii 
(life  or  any  number  of  years),  Alabama  and  Oklahoma  (2-10),  Arizona,  Idaho  Montana,  Utah  and  Porto 
Rico  (1-10),  Arkansas  (6  months  and  fine),  Massachusetts  and  Mississippi  (not  over  10),  Missouri  (not  less 
than  3),  Nevada  (1-3  and  fine).  South  Carolinp,  (in  discretion  of  the  court),  Wisconsin  (3-10).  v 

Burglary — The  classification  of  burglary  or  house  breaking  depends  on  substantially  the  same  ele- 
ments as  those  of  arson,  namely,  the  building  entered,  whether  a  dwelling  or  other  building,  and  whether 
the  offence  was  committed  toy  day  or  night.  Burglary  in  the  first  degree  is  punished  in  North  Carolina  by 
death  by  electricity;  Virginia  (electricity  or  5-18),  Delaware  (hanging  or  not  over  14),  Florida  and  Iowa 
(any  term  up  to  life),  Maine  (any  term  of  years),  Massachusetts  (life  imprisonment  or  not  less  than  10), 
Ohio  (life  or  5-30),  Rhode  Island  and  South  Carolina  (not  less  than  5  up  to  life),  Alabama,  Georgia  and  II- 
linqjs  (1-20),  Arkansas,  California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico  (1-15),  Connecticut,  Michigan 
and  Hawaii  (not  over  20),  Indiana  (10-20),  Kansas  (10-20),  Mississippi  (7-15),  Nevada  and  Wyoming  (1-14), 
New  Hampshire  (not  over  30).  New  Mexico  (3-12),  Oklahoma  (7-20),  Oregon,  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin 
(5-15),  Pennsylvania  (not  over  10  and  810,000),  Texas  (2-12),  Utah  (25-40),  Vermont  (not  over  15  or  81,000). 
District  of  Columbia  (not  over  15),  West  Virginia  (2-15),  Minnesota,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota  (not  less  than  10),  Missouri  and  Washington  (not  less  than  5),  Arkansas  (3-7),  Colorado  and  Nebraska 
(1-10),  Kentucky  (2-10),  Maryland,  (3-10).  Burglary  by  means  of  dynamite  or  other  explosives  is  pun- 
ished in  Colorado  by  imprisonment  from  25  to  40  years;  in  Wisconsin  (15-40),  and  in  Wyoming  (not  ov«r 
20")  Quite  a  number  of  States  have  no  heading  of  second  degree  burglary.  These  are  Alabama,  Arkansas. 
Colorado,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  South  Caro- 
lina, West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming,  also  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  penalties  wheie  it  is  specified  do  not 
show  as  much  variance  as  in  the  first  degree.  Connecticut,  Florida,  Iowa,  Massachusetts  (not  over  20), 
Delaware,  Georgia  and  Utah  (1-20),  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  York,  North  Carolina  and  Hawaii  (not 
over  10),  Maine  (1-10),  Arizona.  California,  Idalio,  Montana,  Nevada  and  New  Hampshire  (not  over  5), 
Texas  (not  less  than  5),  North  Dakota  and  New  Mexico  (1-5),  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia (3-10),  Indiana  (2-14),  Kansas  (.5-10),  Missouri  (not  less  than  2),  Ohio  (1-15),  Oklahoma  (2-7),  Penn- 
sylvania (not  over  10  and  S500),  Vermont  (not  over  10  or  $1,000),  Washington  (not  over  15),  Wisconsin 
(3-S),  Alaska  (2-5),  Porto  Rico  (not  over  2). 

-  Robbery  may  be  generally  defined  as  the  theft  of  property  from  the  person  or  immediate  presence  of 
the  victim,  accomplished  by  force  or  fear  Where  degrees  of  robbery  are  recognized,  the  distinction  is  gen- 
erally determined  by  whether  the  thief  be  armed  or  unarmed,  though  some  States  also  distinguish  the  second 
from  the  first  degree,  where  the  theft  is  accomplished  by  means  of  threats  of  future  rather  than  immediate 
injury.  In  the  following  synopsis,  degrees  are  not  considered  Federal  Statutes  fix  the  penalty  (or  robbery 
at  not  more  than  15  years.  Alabama  punishes  robbery  by  death  (hanging  or  not  less  than  10),  Virginia 
(electrical  execution  or  5-18),  Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  Hawaii  (any  number  of  years  to  life),  Maine 
(any  term  of  y'ears),  Idaho,  Rhode  Island  and  Texas  (5  to  life),  Oregon  and  Utah  (3  to  life) >  Illinois  (1  to  life), 
Oklahoma  (not  less  than  10),  New  York  and  South  Dakota  (10-20),  Kansas  (10-21),  Arizona,  Nevada  and 
Washington  (not  less  than  5),  North  Carolina  (5-60),  Minnesota  (5-20),  Tennessee  (5-15),  Indiana  (5-14 
and  Sl.OOO),  West  Virginia  (5-10),  Arkansas  (3-21),  Nebraska,  New  Mexico  and  Wisconsin  (3-15),  Colo- 
rado (3-14),  Maryland  (S-10),  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina  (2-10),  Georgia  and  Iowa  (2-20),  Montana 
and  Porto  Rico  (1-20),  Ohio  and  Alaska  (1-15).  Wyoming  (1-14),  North  Dakota  (1-10),  California  (not  less 
than  1).  New  Hampshire  (not  over  30),  Vermont  (not  over  20  and  Sl.OOO).  Florida  (not  over  20),  New  Jersey 
(not  over  15  or  $1,000,  or  both),  Louisiana  (not  over  14),  Delaware  (not  over  12),  Connecticut  (not  over  7), 
Pennsylvania  (not  over  5  and  $1,000),  District  of  Columbia  (6  months  to  15  years).    In  Nevada  train  rob- 
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bery  and  in  Texas  robbery  by  means  of  deadly  weapons  may  be  punished  with  death.    Train  robberies  in 
Territories  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  20  years  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  S5,000. 

Grand  Larceny  is  Simply  theft  of  property  above  a  fixed  value,  generally  $25  to  SoO — more  States 
also  classify  as  grand  larceny  theft  of  property  from  the  person  of  the  victim,  irrespective  of  value,  though, 
of  com-se,  accomplished  without. the  force  or  fear  which  constitutes  the  crime  of  robbery.  In  the  Federal 
Courts,  grand  larceny  is  punishable  by  not  more  than  10  year.s'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
810,000.  Wisconsin  (1-25),  Alabama  and  Georgia  (1-20),  Maryland  (1-15),  Idaho,  Indianai,  Montana  and 
Nevada  (1-14),  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Virginia,  Alaska,  Porto  Rico  and  District  of  Columbia  (1-10), 
Tennessee,  Texas  and  West  Virginia  (2-10),  Nebraslta  and  Ohio  (1-7),  Arliansas,  Kentucky,  Maine  and  Nortli 
Dakota  (1-5),  Hawaii  (not  over  20),  Washington  (not  over  15),  Louisiana,  New  York,  Nortli  Carolina  and 
Wyoming  (not  over  10),  Kansas  and  Missouri  (not  over  7),  New  Jersey  (not  over  7  or  32,000,  or  both), 
Connecticut,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  Oklahoma  and  South  Dakota  (not  over 
5),  Florida  and  Rhode  Island  (not  over  5  or  $1,000),  Michigan  (not  over  5  or  85,000),  Pennsylvania  (3  and 
$500),  Delaware  (not  over  3),  South  Carolina  (3  niontlis  to  10  years).  Special  penalties  are  imposed  in 
certain  States  for  horse  and  cattle  stealing;  in  Arkansas  for  stealing  horse  or  mule  (1-15):  in  Missouri  and 
New  Hampshire,  larceny  of  horse  or  cattle  (not  over  7);  in  Texas  horse  theft  (5-10);  in  Georgia  there  are 
various  grades  of  larceny  of  horses,  cattle,  etc.  In  Connecticut  the  punishment  for  larceny  of  over  S2,()00 
(not  over  20).    In  North  Carolina,  habitual  offenders  receive  longer  terms. 

Forgery  in  general  means  the  false'making,  imitating  or  counterfeiting  or  alteration  of  a  genuine  sig- 
nature or  written  instrument.  There  are  numerous  Federal  Statutes  defining  and  imposing  penalties  for 
alteration  of  public  records  and  documents.  These  do  not  come  within  the  purview  of  this  synopsis,  being 
no  one  general  classification.  Counterfeiting  is  punished  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  th.an  15  years  and 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  85,000.  There  is  some  uniformity  but  not  a  great  deal  in  the  various  State  penalties 
for  forgery.  North  Dakota  (not  less  than  10),  North  Carolina  (4  months  to  10  years),  Oklahoma  (7-20), 
Kentucky  (5-15),  Tennessee  (3-15),  Arkansas  (2-21),  Oregon  and  Alaska  (2-20),  Mississippi  and  New  Mexico 
(2-15),  Indiana  (2-14  or  $1,000),  Alabama,  Georgia  and  West  Virginia  (2-10),  Texas  (2-7),  Nebraska,  Ohio 
and  Utah  (1-20),  Montana  (1-15),  Nevada  and  Wyoming  (1-14),  Maryland,  Virginia,  Porto  Rico  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (1-10),  Wisconsin  (1-7),  South  Carolina  (1-7),  Kansas  (not  over  21),  Minnesota,  New  York 
and  Washington  (not  over  20),  Micliigan  (not  over  14),  Florida,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusotts,  Missouri, 
South  Dakota  (not  over  10),  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont  (not  over  $1,000),  Rhode  Island  (not  over  10,  or 
$1,000,  or  both),  Hawaii  (not  over  10  and  $500),  New  Hampshire  (not  over  7),  New  Jersey  (not  over  7  or 
552,000,  or  both),  Connecticut  (not  over  5). 

Bigamy — A  person  who,  having  a  husband  or  wife  living,  marries  another,  is  guilty  of  bigamy.  Under 
Federal  Statutes,  polygamy  (or  bigamy)  In  the  Territories  is  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
5  years  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500.  Five  years'  imprisonment  Is  the  most  general  maximum  penalty 
in  the  States  for  bigamy  and  fines  are  quite  commonly  imposed.  Some  of  the  States,  however,  have  a  more 
severe  extreme  penalty  and  some  a  lesser  maximum.  Kentucky  (3-9),  Virginia  (3-8).  Tennessee  (2-21), 
Arkansas  (3-7),  New  Mexico  and  District  of  Columbia  (2-7),  Alabama  and  Texas  (2-5),  Indiana  (2-o  or 
$1,000),  Georgia  (1-10),  Nebraska,  Ohio  and  Alaska  (1-7),  North  Dakota,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming 
(1-5),  Illinois,  Nevada  and  Rhode  Island  (1-5  and  81,000),  Louisiana  (1-5  and  S500),  Wisconsin  (1-5  and  fine), 
(.Oregon  (1-4),  Mississippi  (not  over  10),  California  (not  over  10  and  85,000),  Arizona  (not  over  10  and  82,000), 
New  Jersey  (not  over  10  or  81,000,  or  both),  Delaware  (not  over  G  and  $2,000),  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota  and  Washington  (not  over  5),  Idaho  (not 
over  5  and  $2,000),  Minnesota  and  Vermont  (not  over  5  and  81,000),  Florida,  Maine,  Michigan  and  Utah 
(not  over  5  or  $500),  Porto  Rico  (not  over  3  or  $2,000),  Montana  (not  over  3  and  $1,000),  New  Hampshire 
\.not  over  3  and  $500),  Pennsylvania  (not  over  2  and  $1,000),  Hawaii  (not  over  2  or  8500). 

Perjury  under  the  various  State  codes  usually  means  false  testimony  on  a  material  point  given  in  an 
action  or  proceeding  at  law.  The  following  are  the  penalties  imposed  In  accordance  with  this  usual  defini- 
tion. In  the  Federal  Courts  (not  more  than  5  and  not  more  than  S2,000),  Iowa  (10  up  to  life),  Oklahoma 
(5-20),  Georgia  (4-10),  Ohio  and  Oregon  (3-10),  Indiana  (2-21  or  850  and  $1,000),  Minnesota,  Texas  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (2-10),  Wisconsin  (2-5),  South  Dakota  (1-20),  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  (1-15),  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada  and  Wyoming  (1-14),  North  Dakota, 
Utah,  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico  (1-10),  New  Mexico  (1-7),  Kentucky  (1-5),  West  Virginia  (1  year  and  $1,000), 
North  Carolina  (4  months  to  10  years),  Florida,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  I.sland  and  Hawaii 
(not  over  20),  Michigan  and  Washington  (not  over  15),  Vermont  (not  over  15  and  $1,000),  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Mississippi  and  New  York  (not  over  10),  Delaware  (not  over  10  and  £2,000),  Kansas,  Missouri  and 
South  Carolina  (not  over  7),  New  Jersey  (not  over  7  or  $2,000,  or  both),  Pennsylvania  (not  over  7  and  $500), 
Connecticut  and  Louisiana  (not  over  5),  Virginia  (not  over  1  and  $1,000).  In  many  of  the  States  severer 
penalties  than  those  fciven  above  are  imposed,  varj'ing  with  the  character  of  tiie  action  or  the  results  of 
the  false  testimony.  Thus  in  Colorado  and  Texas  perjury  which  causes  conviction  in  a  capital  case  is  pun- 
ished by  death.  In  capital  cases,  irrespective  of  results,  the  penalty  is:  In  Alaska  (2-20),  Oregon  (5-20), 
Kansas  (not  less  than  7),  Maine,  Mississippi  and  Missouri  (not  less  than  10),  Massachusetts  and  Michigan 
(any  term  up  to  life),  Wisconsin  (3-15).  In  cases  of  felonv  not  necessarily  capital:  Alabama  (3-20),  New 
York  (not  more  than  20),  North  Dakota  (not  less  than  10),  Virginia  (2-10),  West  Virginia  (I-IO). 

\VIicre  crimes  a:-c  divided  into  several  degrees,  it  is  generally  witlrln  the  province  of  the  jury,  in  convict- 
ing, to  llx  the  degree  of  the  crime,  and  In  almost  every  case  in  which  a  crime  ;s  pimishable  by  death  or  im- 
prisonment it  is  the  province  of  the  jury  to  determine  the  punishment,  except  upon  a  plea  of  guilty,  when 
the  duty  dnvolvcs  upon  the  court 

Note — Figures  in  parentheses  are  years.     Money  figures  are  maximum. 

PENALTIES  FOR  USURY 

Penalties  for  usury  differ  in  various  States.  California,  misdemeanor  with  jail  term,  8500  fine  or 
both;  Colorado,  Maine,  Massachusetts  (except  on  loans  of  less  than  $1,000),  have  no  provisions  on  the 
subject.  Loss  of  principal  and  interest  is  the  penalty  In  Arkansas  and  New  York.  Loss  of  principal  in 
Delaware  and  Oregon 

Loss  of  interest  in  Alabama,  Arizona,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Idaho,-  Illinois,  Iowa,  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina  (double  amount  if  paid).  North 
Dakota  (double  amount  if  paid),  Porto  Rico,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  Washington  (double 
amount  if  paid),  Wisconsin,  Hawaii,  and  Wyoming  In  Alaska,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Vermont, 
double  the  amount  of  interest  collected  ^ 

Loss  of  excess  of  interest  in  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire  (three  times),  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  and  V/est  Virginia. 
Loss  of  principal  and  intereit  In  Rhode  Island,  also  fine  or  imprisonment.  In  New  Mexico,  fine  and  for- 
Jeitiire  of  double  amount  collected. 

By  the  Federal  act  No.  li)3,  the  period  of  military  service  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  computation  of 
time  limited  for  the  brin:;ing  of  an  action  by  or  against  persons  In  the  service.  This  applies  to  all  the  courts. 
Federal,  State  or  district,  in  the  country  nnd  to  causes  of  action  accruing  prior  to  or  during  the  service 
and  to  limitations  established  before  or  ai'ier  the  passage  of  the  act. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  DECEASED  PERSONS'  ESTATES. 

THESE  Statutes  have  beeii  re\'lsecl  for  The  Almanac  by  one  of  the  largest  law  firms  In  New  York  City 
making  a  specialty  in  their  practice  of  the  inheritance  laws.  All  the  data  has  been  carefully  brought  up  to 
date. 

INHERITANCE  TAX  LAWS. 

The  following  Is  a  synopsis  of  several  of  the  laws  of  the  various  States  affecting  the  administra- 
tion of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person: 

1.  Who  to  Administer. — (a)  If  the  deceased  le&ves  a  will,  the  duty  of  administration  falls  upon 
the  executor.  If  no  executor  Is  named,  or  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  refusal  of  the  executor  to 
act,  the  Court  will  grant  administration  under  the  will  to  some  suitable  person,  generally  selected 
from  those  most  largely  Interested  under  the  provisions  of  the  will,  such  as  the  residuary  legatees. 
If  any,  (b)  If  the  deceased  died  Intestate,  letters  of  admlfilstration  are  granted  to  the  following 
persons  In  practically  all  the  States: 

First — To  the  surviving  husband  or  widow. 

Second — To  one  or  more  of  the  next  of  kin  entitled  to  share  In  the  estate. 
Third — If  none  of  the  above  consent  to  act.  to  one  of  the  creditors  of  the  estate,  except 
In  localities  where  there  Is  provided  by  law  a  Public  Administrator,  who  Is  preferred  to  creditors. 
In  practically  ail  the  States  an  administrator  is  required  to  give  bond  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  In  double  the  value  of  the  estate  to  be  administered. 

In  most  of  the  States,  if  so  provided  by  the  will,  no  bond  is  required  of  an  executor,  except  that 
In  some  States  an  executor  is  required  to  give  a  bond  to  cover  the  probable  amount  of  the  debts 
of  the  estate,  and  in  practically  all  the  States,  In  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  for  cause  shown,  an 
executor  may  be  requiied  to  give  a  bond. 

2.  Claims  of  Creditors. — The  procedure  In  the  several  States  In  presenting  creditors'  claims 
against  the  estate  varies  very  considerably.  In  the  majority  of  the  States  the  executor  or  admin- 
istrator Is  required  promptly  to  give  public  notice  to  creditors  to  present  their  claims  to  him,  and 
the  creditors  are  required  so  to  present  their  claims  supported  by  an  affidavit  that  the  same  are 
justly  due  and  owing  from  the  estate,  above  any  offsets  or  counter  claims,  within  a  period  limited 
generally  to  six  months  or  a  year.  The  law  of  each  State  should  be  consulted  for  more  specific 
details.  Most  of  the  States  direct  a  final  closing  of  the  estate  by  the  executor  or  administrator 
within  a  year  or  eighteen  months  after  his  appointment,  though  the  time  limit  may  be  extended 
by  the  Probate  Court  If  conditions  require  it. 

3.  The  following  table  contains  an  analysis  of  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  covering: 

(1)  The  Inheritance  or  succession  tax  upon  property  received  either  by  Intestate  laws, 

last  will,  or  by  gift  or  transfer,  designed  to  take  effect  at  death,  excepting  legacies 
lor  religious,  charitable  or  educational  purposes,  which  are  tax  exempt  In  most  of  the 
States.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  States  no  distinction  as  to  tax  is  made  between 
real  estate  and  personal  property. 

(2)  The  various  classes  of  estate  obligations  given  priority  over  other  claims  In  case  of 

the  Insolvency  of  the  estate. 


State 

Inheritance  Tax. 

Preferred  Obligations 

Alabama 

None. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Administration  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Taxes. 

5.  Wages  of  servants  or  employes.  _ 

Arizona 

To  grandfather,   grandmother,    parents,   hus- 
band, wife,  child,  brother,  sister,  son-in-law, 
or     daughter-in-law,     lineal     descendant,     or 
adopted  child,   1%;    35,000  exempt  to  each 
beneficiary  above  named.    Estates  less  than 
S10,000  exempt. 

To  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece  or  descendant 
thereof,  2%;  S2,000  exempt  to  each  bene- 
ficiary named.     Estate  less  than  S5,000  ex- 
empt. 

To  others,  3%  up  to  810,000;  4%  from  $10,000 
to  S20,000;  5%  from  820,000  to  §50,000;  6% 
above  350,000.     8500  exempt. 

No  statutory  provision. 

Arkansas 

On  amounts  not   exceeding  S5,000  the  rate  Is 
1%    to  parents,  husband   or   wife,   child  or 
adopted  child,  lineal  descendant,  brother,  sister, 
son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law.     To  all  others 
the  rate  on  the  same  amount  is  3%.      53,000 
passing  to  widow  or  minor  child  and  §1,000 
passing  to  the  other  immediate  relatives  men- 
tioned is  exempt.    The  exemption  to  others 
more  remote  is  S500. 

On  amounts  In  excess  of   85,000  the  primary 
rates    (1%    and    3%    respectively)    are   in- 
creased as  follows:    From  85,000  to  810,000, 
twice   the   primary  rates;   from   310,000  to 
$30,000,   3   times   the   primary  rates;   from 
330,000    to    850,000,    4    times;    550,000    to 
3100,000,  5  times;  8100,000  to  3600,000,  6 
times;    8500,000    to    31,000,000,    7    times; 
above  SI. 000.000,  8  times. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expense.?  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Wages  of  servants. 

4.  Judgments  which  are  Hens  on  land 

of  deceased. 

California 

(a)  To    husband,    wife,    descendants,    ancestors, 
adopted   children  or  issue   thereof,  1%  up  to 
$25,000;  2%  from  825,000  to  850,000;  4%  from 
350,000  to  3100,000;  7%,  8100,000  to  8200,000; 
10%,  8200,000  to  8500,000;  12%,  3500,000  to 
$1,000,000;  15%  above  81,000,000      824,000  is 
exempt  to  widow  or  minor  child;  to  others  in 
this   paragraph   $10,000   is  exempt,     (b)  To 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

,i.   Wages  due  within  sixty  days. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

5.  Judgments,   mortgages  and  other 

liens ' 
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brothers,  sisters,  or  their  descendants,  or  to  a 
son-in-law    or    daughter-in-law    3%      up    to 
$25,000;  upon  the  Increasing  amounts  in  the 
preceding  paragraph    the  rates  are  6%,  9%, 
12%,   15%,  207o.  and    25%.     S2,000  exempt 
from  tax.     (c)   To  uncles,  auuta,  or  their  de- 
scendants, 4%  up  to  825,000;  upon  the  same 
Increasing  amounts  the  rates  are  8%,   10%, 
15%,  20%,  25%,  and  30%      S1,000  e.xemption. 
(d)  To  others  more  remote  in  blood,  5%  up  to 
825,000:    the   rates   increase   as   above   up  to 
§500,000  as  follows:  10%,  15%,  20%,  and  25%, 
above  $500,000  the  rate    is  30%.     $500  ex- 
emption.        •    - 

Colorado 

To  parents,  husband  or  wife,  child  or  descendant, 
brother,    sister,    son-    or    daugliter-in-law,    or 
adopted    child,    $10,000    exempt      Rates    on 
excess  2%  up  to  $100,000;    3%,  $100,000  to 
$200,000:  4%,  above  S200.000. 

To  uncle,  aunt,   nephew,  niece  or  their  descend- 
ants, S500  exempt.      Rates  on  excess  3%  up  to 
$20,000:   4%,  820,000  to  §50,000:   5%.  $50,000 
to  8100,000;  6%,,  above  8100,000. 

To  all  others  above  S500:    On  $500  to  $10,000, 
tax  Is  3%;  $10,000  to  820,000,  4%;  820,000 
to  850,000,  5%;  $50,000  to  8500,000,  6%; 
above  $500,000.  10%. 

1.  Moneys  held  In  a  flduclary  capac- 

Ity.                        / 

2.  Administration  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  lor  funeral  and  last  sick- 

ness. 

4.  Allowances  to  widow  and  orphane. 

Connecticut 

To  husband,  wife,  parent,  grandparents,  descend- 
ants, adopted  parent,  adopted  child  or  its  de- 
scendants, 17,,,  810,000  to  S50,000;  2%,  $50,000 
to  $250,000;  3%,  8250,000  to  81,000,000;  4% 
above  81,000,000. 

To  brothers,  sisters,  or  their  descendants,  step- 
child,    son-in-law     or    daughter-in-law,     3%, 
$3,000  to  825,000:  5%,  $25,000  to  $50,000:  6%, 
$50,000  to  $250,000;  7%,  8250,000  to  $1,000,- 
000;  8%  above  81,000,000. 

To  others  more  remote  in  blood,   5%,  $500  to 
$50,000:     6%,     850,000     to     8250,000;     7%, 
$250,000  tOvS  1,000 ,000:  8%  above  81,000,000. 

1.  Funeral    and    administration    ex- 

penses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Taxes. 

4.  Wages  within  three  mouths. 

5.  Other   preferred   claims   by   State 

laws. 

Delaware 

To  grandparents,  parents,  husband  or  wife,  child 
or    descendant,    son-    or    daUghter-in-law,    or 
adopted     child,     83,000     exempt.     Rates     on 
excess,    1%    up   to   830,000:    2%,    830,000    to 
8100,000:     3%,    8100,000    to'   $200,000;     4%, 
above  $200,000. 

To  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  great-uncle,  great- 
aunt    or    their    descendants, .  $1,000    exempt 
Rates   on   excess    2%    up    to    $25,000;    3%, 
$25,000  to  $100,000;  4%,  $100,000  to  8200,000; 
5%   above  $200,000. 

To  others  more  remote  5%  up  to  $25,000;  6%, 
$25,000  to  8100,000;    7%,  8100,000   to  $200,- 
000;    8%,    above    8200,000. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Wages  to  servants  and  laborers. 

4.  Rent  (not  over  one  year). 

5.  Judgments. 

6.  Obligations  of  record. 

7.  Obligations  under  seal. 

8.  Contracts  for  payment   of   money 

or  delivery  of  good^. 

District  of 
Columbia. .  .  . 

None. 

1.  Judgments  or  decree  of  Court. 

2.  Other  debts. 

Florida. ....... 

None. 

1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Judgments  and  debts  due  to  State. 

Georgia    

To  parents,  husband,  wife,  child,  or  adopted 
child,  lineal  descendant,  brother,  or  sister, 
or  daughter-in-law  the  tax  Is  1%.     $5,000 
exempt. 

To  all  others,  5%. 

1.  Year's  support  of  family. 

2.  Expenses  of  funeral  and  last  sick- 

ness. 

3.  Administration  expenses. 

4.  Taxes. 

5.  Fiduciary  obligations. 

6.  Judgments,   mortgages  and  other 

Hens. 

7.  Bent. 

8.  Liquidated  demands. 

Idaho 

Tax  on  estates  less  than  $25,000  at  following 
rates: 

(n)   To  husband  or  wife,  lineal  Issue    or 
ancestor,  adopted  child  or  Its  issue,  1  % ;  ex- 
empt to  v\'ldow  or  minor  child,  $10,000:  to 
others  of  Class  A,  exempt,  $4,000. 

(b)  To  brother  or  sister,  or  their  descend- 
.onts,  or  wife  or  widow  of  son,  or  husband  of 
daughter,  1H%;  exempt,    $2,000. 

(c)  To  uncles,  aunts  or  descendants,  3  % 
exempt,  $1,500. 

(d)  To  great-uncles,  great-aurrts  or   de- 
scendants, 4%;  exempt,  $1,000. 

(e)  To  more  distant  relatives  or  strangers 
In  blood,  5%;  exempt,  $500. 

On  larger  estates  than  825,000  the  above  rates 
are  multiplied  as  follows:    325,000  to  $50.- 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

4.  Judgments  and  mortgages. 
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000,  I'A  times  above;  $50,000  to   SIOO.OOO, 
2  times  above;   SIOO.OOO  to    S500,000,  2 'A 
times  above;  3500,000  and  upward,  3  times 
above. 

Illinois 

To     parents,      husband,       wife     descendant, 
adopted  clilld,  brother,  sister,  wife    of   son, 
husband   of   daughter,     on    amounts    from 
S20,000  to  $100,000  the  rate    Is    1  ^c ;  above 
8100,000,  2%;  exempt  below  520,000. 

To  uncle,  aunt,  niece,  nephew  or  their  descend- 
ants the  rate  Is  2%  on    amounts    less   than 
$20,000;    4%     on    amounts    In      excess    of 
S20,000;  exempt  below  $2,000. 

To  all  others  the  rates  vary   with  amounts  as 
follows:    Up    to    SIO.OOO.     3%;    $10,000     to 

'  $20,000,    4%;     $20,000    to     $50,000,      5%; 
$50,000  to  $100,000,  6%;  above    $100,000, 
10%;  exempt  to  $500. 

1.  Funeral    and    administration     ex- 

penses. 

2.  Allowance  to  widow  and  children. 

3.  Expenses  of   last   sickness,  except 

doctor's  bill  and  wages  to  serv- 
ants. 
1.  Debts  to  common  school  or  town- 
ship funds. 

5.  Doctor's  bill,  last  sickness. 

6.  Money  owed  In  fiduciary  capacity. 

Indiana.  .  . 

On     amounts     not     exceeding     $25,000,     the 
primary  rates  are: 

(1)  To   husband,    wife,   ancestor,   descendant, 
adopted  child,  or  its  descendants,  1  %  ■    Exempt 
$10,000  to  widow  and  $2,000  to  other  parties 
just  named. 

(2)  To  brother,  sister  or  their  descendants,  or 
to  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law,  1  'A  % ;  ex- 
empt $500 

(3)  To  uncle,  aunt  or  their  descendants,  3%; 
exempt  $250 

(4)  To   great-uncle,   great-aunt    or    their   de- 
scendants, 4%;  exempt  $150. 

(5)  To  others  more  renjote,  5%;  exempt  $100. 

On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  mul- 
tiplied as  follows:     (1)  from  $25,000  to  $50.- 
000,  IH  times:  (2)  from  $50,000  to  $100,000, 
twice;    (3)    from   $100,000  to  $500,000.   2H 
times;  f4)  above  $500,000,  3  times. 

1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Taxes. 

5.  Debts    secured    by    liens    on    leal 

-  estate. 
tj.   Wages,  not  over  $50, 

Iowa 

Property  passing  to  parents,  husband  or  wife, 

lineal  descendants,  adopted  child   or  Issue 

thereof  Is  exempt. 
To  others  5%  tax  above  51,000. 
To  alien  non-residents  of  the  State  tax  Is  20  '",  , 

ujiless  alien  Is  brother  or  sister,  when  tax  Is 

10%. 

1     Debts  preferred  by  U   S.  laws. 

2.  Public  rates  and  taxes. 

3.  Wages  within  90  days  of  death. 

4.  Claims  filed  within  six  months  after 

notice. 

Kansas 

Property    passing   to    husband,    wife,    ancestors, 
descendants,  son  -  in  -  law,  daughter  -  in  -  law, 
adopted  children    or  their  descendants  is  ex- 
empt from  tax 

To   brothers  or  sisters,    $5,000   is  exempt,   and 
rates  are-3%,  $5,000  to  $25,000:  5%  ,  $25,000  to 
$50,000;    7V2%.    850,000    to    $100,000;    10%, 
$100,000  to  $500,000;  12  H  %  above  $500,000. 

To  others  more  remote  the  rate  is  5%    up  to 
$25,000,  and  on  the  increasinc  amounts  stated 
above  the  rates  are  7H%,  10%,  12)4  70.  and 
15%. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness.    Aflmln- 

istratlon     expenses.     Wages     of 
servants. 

3.  Debts  due  to  State. 

4.  Judgments. 

5  All  demands  presented  within  one 
year  after  letters  of  admlnlstra< 
tlon. 

6.  Demands  presented  after  one  year 
and  before  two  years. 

Kentucky    .    .  . 

On  amounts  not  exceeding  $25,000,  the  primary 
rates  are: 

(a)  To    husband,    wife,    ancestor,    descendant, 
adopted  child,  1%.    $10,000  exempt  to  widow 
and  each  minor  child,  to  otners  in  this  class 
$5,000  exempt. 

(b)  To  brother,  sister,  or  their  descendants,  or 
to     son-in-law     or     daughter-in-law,     13^%; 
exempt  $2,000. 

(c)  To  imcle,   aunt,  or  their  descendants,  3%; 
exempt  $1,500. 

(d)  To    great^uncle,  .  great-aunt,    or     their     de- 
scendants, 4%:  exempt  81,000 

(e)  To  others  more  remote,  5%;  exempt,  $500 
On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  multi- 
plied   at    the    same    amounts    and  rates  as 
provided  by  the  Indiana  statute  (above). 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Administration  expenses. 

3.  Moneys  due  In  fiduciary  capacity. 

Louisiana. .."... 

Exempt  to  $10,000  to  husband  or  wife,  parents  or 
lineal  ancestors,  children  or  descendants;  excess 
taxable  at  2%;  to  others  5%. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Legal  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  slcknesa. 

4.  Servants'   wages  within  one  year. 

5.  Salaries,  clerks. 

Maine 

To  ancestors,  parents,  husband,  wife,  descend- 
ants, adopted  child,  adoptive  parent,  wife  of 
son,  husband  of  daughter,   the  rates  are  as 
follows:      Up    to    $50,000,    1%;    850,000    to 
$100,000,  1H%;  above  $100,000,  2%;   $10,000 
exempt     to     parents,     husband,    wife,    child, 
adopted  child,  or  adoptive  parent. 

To  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece 

1.  Funeral    and    administration    ex- 

penses. 

2.  Allowance  to  husband,  widow  or 

children. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Debts  preferred  under  U.  S  laws, 

5.  Taxes. 
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CotMnaea. 

or  couslDt  the  rates  on  the  above  amounts 
are  4%,  4^  %  and  .5%;  S500  e.\enipt. 
To  others,  rates  on  the  same  amounts  are  b'y'c, 
6%  and  7%;  same  exemption. 

Maryland    .  . . 

Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  children 
or  lineal  descendants;  to  others,  5%  above 
S500. 

1.  Taxes. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Arrears  of  rent: 

4.  Judgments  or  decrees  of  Court. 

Massachusetts. 

(a)  To  husband,  or  wife,   parent,  child,  grand- 
child, adopted  child,  or  adoptive  parent.      1% 
up  to  £25,000;    2%,  S25,000  to  850,000;    4%, 
850,000  to  5250,000;    5%,  8250,000  to  81,000,- 
000;  6%,  above  $1,000,000. 

(b)  To  ancestor,  or  descendant,  except  those  In- 
eluded    in    the    previous     class,     or    son-    or 
daughter-in-law,  descendant  of  adopted  child, 
or  ancestor  of  adoptive'  parent.      1%   uo  to 
310,000;   2%,  810,000  to  825,000;  4%,  825,000 
to   $50,000;     5%,  850,000   to   8250,000;     6%, 
8250,000  to  81,000,000;   7%,  above  81,000,000 

(c)  To    brother,    sister,    step-child,   step-parent, 
half-brother,  half-sister,  nephew  or  niece,  the 
rates  on  the  amounls  given  in  class  (b)  are  3%, 
5%,  7%,  8%,  9%   and   10%. 

(d)  To   others   more   remote,   the   rates   on  the 
same  amounts   are   5%,    6%,.  7%.   8%,   9% 
and  10%. 

Exempt  to  husband,  wife,  parent,  child,  adopted 
child  or  adoptive  parent  810,000.     To  others 
$1,000. 

1.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

2.  Public  rates  and  taxes. 

3.  Wages,  not  over  SIOO. 

4.  Debts    for    necessaries    furnished 

"within  six  months  not  exceeding 
8150. 

Michigan 

Tax  of  1%  to  grandparents,  parents,  husband 
or  wife,  child, brother  or  sister,  wife  or  widow 
of  son,  husTjand  of  daughter,  lineal  descend- 
ants, adopted  child,  or  one  to  whom  deceased 
stood  In  relation  of  parent,  exempt  to  82,000. 

To   others,    5%    over   SIOO.       Exemption   to 
widow  Is  S5,000. 

J.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

Minnesota. 

Five  classes   of   beneficiaries  are   recognized: 
(a)  wife,  or  lineal  descendant;  (b)  linsband, 
parents,    ancestors,     adopted    children    or 
Issue  thereof;  (c)   brotlier  or  sister  or  their 
descendants,  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law; 
(d)  uncles,  aunts  or  their  descendants;   (e) 
others  more  remote. 

The  rates  for  amounts  not  exceeding  $15,000 
(called  the   primiry   rates)   for  tlie  classes 
given   above   are  respectively    1%.    1H%, 
3  %,  4%  and  5%.   On  amounts  from  815,000 
to  $30,000  the  primary  rates  are  multiplied 
IH  times;  from  830,000  to  $50,000  twice: 
from  550,000  to   8100,000  2!.i   times,  and 
above  8100.000  3  times. 

Exemptions  are  to  classes  (a)  and  (b)   810,000, 
except  ancestors,- S3, 000;  to  class  (c)  81,000; 
to   class    (d)    $250   and   to   class    (e)    $100. 

1.  Administration  expenses 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

5.  Taxes. 

Mississippi ... 

IV  one. 

No  statutory  preference. 

Mlssoiirl 

Primary   rates   on  amounts   below   820,000   are 
as  follows: 

(1)  Husband  or  wife,   lineal  descendant  or  an- 
cestor, adopted  child  or  Its  descendants.  1%,. 
Exemption   815,000   to   husband    or   wife,    to 
others  of  this  class  55.000. 

(2)  Brother,   sister,   or   their   descendants,   son- 
or   daughter-in-law,   3%.     S.500   exempt 

(3)  Uncle   or  aunt   or   their    descendants,    3%; 
-    S260  exempt. 

(4)  Great-uncle,  great-aunt,  or  their  descendants, 
4%;   SIOO   exempt 

(5)  To  others  more  remote  5%. 

On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  multi- 
plied   as   follow.     820,000   to   840,000,   twice; 
.^40,000     to     880,000,    3    times;     880,000     to 
8200,000,     4     times;     $200,000     to     3400,000 
5  times;  above  8400,000,   C  times. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness;   wagea 

of  servants;  tombstone.      , 

3.  Taxes  and  public  debts. 

4.  Judgments. 

5.  All  demands  presented  within  six 

months  after  letters. 

6.  All    demands    exhibited    after    six 

months  and  before  one  year. 

Montana   . 

Tax   of    1%    to  parents,  husoand,  wife,  child 
brother,  sister,  descendant,   adopted  child, 
son-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  87,500  exempt. 

To  all  others,  5%  over  S500. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Debts  preferred  under  U.  S.  laws.  1 

4.  Judgments  and  mortgages. 

Nebrasfea 

Taxable  at  1%  to  parents,  husband  or  wife, 
child,  brother  or  sister,  wife  or  widow  of  son, 
husband   of  daughter,   adopted'  child,   and 
lineal  descendants,  exempt  to  $10,000. 

To  uncle,  aunt,  nephew  or  niece,  or  their  de- 
scendants, 2%;  exempt  to  52,000. 

To   others,   above   5uuo   a.s   lollo  vs:   8500   to 
$5,000.  S%:  S5.000  to  SIO.OOO.  3%;  SIO.OOO 
to  $20,000.  4%;   820.000  to  $50,000.  5%: 
above  $50,000,  6%. 

1    Funeral  expenses  not  exceeding  $100. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness.               " 

3.  Debts  preferred  by  XJ.  S.  laws. . 
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State. 


Nevada. 


N.  Hampshire.. 


New  Jersey.. . 


I'ew  Mexico. . . 


New  York  . . . 


North  Carolina 


♦North  Dakota 


*  There  is  a 
special  provision 
in  the  law  ol 
North  Dakota  for 
the  protection  of 
interests  in  es- 
tates of  persons 
In  the  military  or 
naval  service  of 
the  U.  S. 


Ohio. 


-Inheritance  Tax. 


On  amounts  not  exceeding  S25,000  the 
primary  rates  are: 

(1)  To  husband  or  wife,  ancestors,   descend 
ants  or  adopted  child,  1%.    S20,000  exempt 
to    widow   or    minor    child;    to   others   Just 
named  SIO.OOO  exempt 

(2)  To  brother,  sister,  or  their  descendants 
son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law,  2%;  SIO.OOO 
exempt. 

(3)  To  uncles,  aunts  or  their  descendants,  3  % 
$5,000  exempt. 

(4)  To  great-upcles,  great-aunts  or  their  de- 
scendants, 4%.     (5)   To  all  Qthers,  5%. 

On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  mul 
tlpiled  as  follows:    825,000  to  550,000,  twice 
primary  rates;  SoO.OOO  to  SIOO.OOO,  3  times; 
3100,000  to  5500,000,  4  times;  above  S500,- 
000,  5  times. 


Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  lineal 
descendants,  brother,  sister,  adooted  child, 
or  Issue  thereof,  wife  or  widow  of  son,  bus 
band  of  daughter. 

To  ail  others.  5<T. 


To  husband  or  wife,  child,  adopted  child,  or 
its  issue,  or  lineal  descendant  the  rates  are 
1%  from  85,000  to  550,000;  1H%  550,000 
to  8150,000;  2%  5150,000  to  5250,000;  3% 
above  S2p0,000.    55,000  is  exempt. 

To  parents,  brother,  sister,  son-in-law,  and 
daughter-in-law,  the  rates  are  2%,  from 
35,000  to  550,000;  2  "^  %  550,000  to  $150 
000;  3%  5150,000  to  5250,000:  4%  above 
5250,000.  55,000  is  exempt.  All  others,  5 7o. 
S500  exempt. 


None. 


To  parents,  husband  or  wife,  child,  adopted 
child  ($5,000  exempt),  and  to  descendants 
(S500  exempt),  1%  up  to  $25,000;  2%  on 
the  next  575,000;  3%  on  the  next  $100,000- 
4%  upon  all  additional  sums 

To  brother,  sister,  son-in-law,  or  daugliter-in- 
law,  S500  exempt;  2%  up  to  525,000;  3%  on 
the  next  575,000;  4%  on  the  next  SIOO.OOO; 
5%  thereafter. 

To  others  more  remote,  5500  exempt;  5%  up  to 
$25,000:  6%  on  tlie  next  575,000;  7%  on  the 
next  3100,000;  8%  thereafter. 


To  husband  or  wife,  parents  or  ancestor,  children 
or  descendants,  adopted  child.  Exempt, 
SIO.OOO  to  widow,  55,000  to  minor  child 
S2,000  to  others  of  this  class  Rates  on 
excess,  1%  up  to  525,000;  2%,  525,000  to 
5100,000:  3%,  5100,000  to  5250,000;  4% 
$250,000   to   8500,000;     5%    above    $500,000 

To  brother,  sister,  or  their  descendants,  no 
exemption  Rates  on  the  amounts  given 
above  are:     3%,   4%,   5%,   6%    and   7%. 

To  Others  more  remote,  the  rates  on  the  same 
amounts  afe:    5%,  6%.  7%,  8%  and  9%. 


To  husband  or  wife  (520,000  exempt),  father 
mother,,  descendants,  adopted  child  or  Its 
descendants,  1%  up  to  5100,000;  2%  from 
$100,000  to  5250,000;  2H%,  $250,000  to 
§500,000;  3%  above  $500,000,  $10,000 
exempt 

To  brother  or  sister,  son-in-law  or  daughter- 
in-law  ($500  exempt),  1M%  up  to  $25,000; 
2\i%  from  325,000  to  $50,000;  3%  from 
550,000  to  8100,000;  3Ji  7o  from  $100,000  to 
3500,000;  i'A%  above  $500,000. 

To  uncle,  aunt  or  their  descendants,  3%  up  to 
$25,000;  4H  %  from  $25,000  to  $50,000:  6% 
from  550,000  to  3100,000;  T)/i%  from  SIOO.- 
OOO to  $500,000;  9%  above  $500,000. 

To  others,  6%  up  to  325,000;  6%  from  $25,- 
000  to  550,000;  9%  from  $50,000  to  $100,- 
000:  12%  from  8100,000  to  $500,000;  15% 
above  5500. 000. 


Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  lineal  de- 
scendants or  adopted  child. 
To  others,  6  %  above  $500  exempt. 


Preferred   Obligations. 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Wages,  within  ninety  days. 

1.   Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 
5.  Judgments  and  mortgages. 


1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Allowance  to  widow. 

4.  Taxes  and  expenses  of  last  sickness. 


1  Judgments. 

2  Funeral  expenses. 

3  Medical  expenses  of  last  sickness. 


1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  and  last  sickness  expenses. 

3.  Allowance   for    widow   and    minor 

children. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  or  State 

laws.  6.  Taxes. 


Funeral    and    administration    ex- 
penses. 

2.  Debts  preferred  under  V.  S.  laws, 

3.  Taxes. 
Judgments  and  decrees. 


Debts  secured  by  liens  on  property 
of  deceased. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Taxes. 

4.  Debts  due  U.  S.  or  State. 

5.  Judgments. 
Wages  within  one  year.     Medical 
•  attendance  within  one  year. 


1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  and  last  sickness  expenses. 

3.  Allowance  to  family. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 
Debts  secured  by  liens  on  property 

of  deceased. 


Administration,    funeral    and    last 

sickness  expenses. 
Allowance  to  widow  and  children 

for  twelve  months. 
Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 
Taxes.        5.  Wages  up  to  $150. 
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Oklahoma 

To  parents,  husband  or  wife,  child,  brbthei. sister, 
son-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  adopted  child,  or 
lineal    descendant,    1-%    up    to    $25,000;    2^,, 
$25,000  to  850,000;  3"„,  S50,000  to  SIOO.OOO; 
4%  above  SIOO.OOO.    $15,000  to  widow.  SIO.OOO 
to  each  child,  and  S5.000  to  each  other  person 
named  above  is  exempt 

To  others  more  remote,  $2,500  exempt;  tax  above 
exemption,  5%  up  to  825,000;  6%,  $25,000  to 
S50,000;  8%,  $50,000  to  $100,000;  I07o  above 
$100,000. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Support  of  family  for  ninety  days. 

4.  Taxes  to  U.  S.  or  State. 

5.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  or  State 

laws. 

6.  Judgments  or  mortgages. 

7.  Other  claims  presented  within  six 

months. 

Oreeon 

To    grandparents,    parents,    husband    or    wife, 
child   or  descendant,   brother,   sister,   son-  or 
daughter-in-law,    adopted    child,    85,000    e.x- 
emot.      The  rate  1  %  below  $25,000.  increases 
with    varying    amounts    up    to    4%      above 
$600,000. 

Uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece  or  their  descendants. 
The  rates  increase  from  2%  from  $1,000    to 
$5,000;  up  to  8%   above  $200,000. 

To  others  more  remote,  the  rates  increase  from 
3%  from  $600  to  $2,500;    up  to  10 7o    above 
$200,000, 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Taxes  due  U.  3. 

3.  Expenses    of    last    sickness.  . 

4.  Public  rates  and  taxes. 

5.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

6.  Debts   secured   by   liens   on    pi  op. 

erty  of  deceased 

7.  Wages  within  ninety  days. 

Penneylvaula .  . 

Estates  less  than  $250  exempt. 

Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,   children 

or  lineal  descendants,  stepchildren,  adopted 

children,  wife  or  widow  of  son. 
To  all  others.  5%. 

1.  Funeral     and     last    sickness     ex- 

penses.     Wages    due    household 
servants  within  one  year. 

2.  Rent,  within  one  year. 

Khode  Island.  . 

Estates   under   $5,000   tax   exempt    (above   said 
sum    a   general    tax    of    V^  %    is   imposed     in 
addition  to  the,  rates  specified   below). 

To    grandparents,    parents,    husband     or     wife, 
child,  or  descendant,  adopted  child,  brother, 
sister,  nephew,  niece,  son-in-lav/,  or  daughter- 
in-law,  $25,000  is  exempt.      Rates  on  excess 
are:       >.^  %    below    $50,000;    1%,    $50,000    to 
$250,000;    1J^%,   $2.50,000   to  $500,000;    2%, 
$500,000    to    $750,000;     2H%,     $750,000    to 
51,000,000;  3%  above  $1,000,000 

To  others  more  remote  $1,000  is  exempt,    and 
rates  on  excess  are:     5%  up  to  $50,000;    0%, 
$50,000  to  $250,000;  7%,  $250,000  to    $1,000,- 
000;  8%,  above  $1,000,000. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  slekness. 

3.  Debts  due  U.  S. 

4.  State  and  town  taxes. 

5.  Wages  up  to  $100. 

6.  Other  claims  piesented  within  six 

months. 

7.  Other  claims  presented  within  one 

.year. 

South  Carolina. 

None. 

1.  Funeral,  last  slckne.ss,  probate  and 

administration  expenses. 

2.  Debts  due  to  public. 

3.  Judgments,  mortgages  and  execu- 

tions. 

4.  Rent. 

5.  Bonds,  contr.ict  debts. 

♦South  Dakota. 

*  There     is     a 
special   provision 
in    the     law     of 
South  Dakota  for 
the  protection  of 
Interests    of    es- 
tates  of    oersons 
in  the  U   S.  mili- 
tary or  naval  ser- 
vice. 

On  amounts  not  exceeding  $15,000'the  primary 
rates  ot  tax  are: 

(1)  To  wife  or  lineal  issue,  1%.     (2)  To  husband, 
ancestor  or  adopted  child  or  its  issue,  1M%. 
(3)  To  brother,  sister  or  their  descendants,  to 
son-in-law   or   daughter-in-law,    3%.      (4)    To 
uncles,   aunts  or  their  descendants,  4%       (5) 
To  others,  5%.                     .                    ... 

On  increased  amounts  the  primary  rate  is  multi- 
plied as  follows:  $15,000  to  $30,000,  IH  times; 
$30,000  to  $50,000.  twice;  $50,000  to  $100,000, 
2H  times;  above  $100,000,  3  times. 

$10,000  Is  exempt  to  husband,  wife.  Issue  or 
adopted  child;  $3,000  Is  exempt  to  ancestor; 
$1,000  exempt  to  class  (3),  $250  to  class  (4) 
and  $100  to  class  (5). 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expen.ses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Administration  expenses. 

4.  Wages  for  60  days. 

5.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

6.  Debts  secured   by   liens  on   prop- 

erty of  deceased. 

Tennessee 

To  parents,  husband,  wife,  child  or  descend- 
ants, $10,000  exempt.     Upon  excess,  1%  up 
to  $20,000;  1H%  above  $20,000. 

To  others,  5%  above  $250. 

No  priority. 

Texas 

Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife  or  de- 
scendants.* 

The  rate  of  taxation  on  other  legacies  varies 
(above  such    sum    as  Is  exempt)   with  the 
amount  ot  the  legacy.     Six  divisions  as  to 
amount  are  recognized:     (1)  up  to  $10,000; 
(2)  $10,000  to  $25,000;  (3)  $25,000  to  $50,- 
000;  (4)  $50,000  to  $100,0()0;  (5)  $100,000  to 
$500,000;  (6)  above  $500,000. 

To  ancestors,   brothers,  sisters  or  their   de- 
scendants, the  rates  on  the  above  amounts 
are  2%,  2^%.  3%.  314%.  4%   and  5%, 
$2,000  being  exempt.     To  uncles,  aunts  or 
their  descendants  the  rates  are  3%,  d%, 
5%,  6%,  7%  and  8%,  $1,000  being  exempt. 

To   others    more    remote   the  rates  are  4%, 
514%,   7%,   8'A%,   10%    and    12%,   $50(5 
being  exempt. 

1.  Funeral     and     last     sickness     ex- 

penses. 

2.  Administration  expenses  and  one 

year's    support    of    widow    and 
children. 

3.  Debts    secured    by    mortgage    or 

other  lien.                                .  ^. 

4.  Other     debts     presented     within 

twelve  montbs. 
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State. 


Utah. 


Vermont.  .  . . 


Virginia 


Washlugton. 


West  Virginia. 


Wisconsin . 


Wyoming. 


Unitea  States. 


Inheritance  Tax, 


510,000, of  each  estate  exempt;  tai  3%,  310,000 
to  525,000;  5%  above  S25,000. 


Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  lineal  de 
scendants,  stepchild,  adopted  child,  or  lineal 
descendant  thereof,  wife  or  widow  of  son 
husband  of  daughter. 

To  all  others,  5%. 


On  amounts  not  exceeding  SSO.OOO  the  primary 
rates  are:  (a)  To  grandparent,  parent, 
husban(4  or  wife,  child,  descendant,  brother 
or  sister,  1%.  815,000  exempt.  (b)  To 
othel-s  more  remote,  5%. 

On  larger  amounts  the,  primary  rates  are  multi- 
plied as  follows:  (1)  from  850,000  to  $250,000, 
twice;  (2)  8250,000  to  81,000,000,  3  times; 
(3)   above  81,000,000,  4  times. 


To  parents,  husband  or  wife,  lineal  descendant, 
adopted  child  or  its  descendants,  310,000 
exempt  Rates  on  excess  are:  1%  up-  to 
$50,000;  2%,  850,000  to  8100,000;  3% 
$100,000    to    8250,000;     5%    above   8250,000 

To  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  nephew  or  niece 
no    exemption,    the    rates    on    the    amounts 

*gtated  are:    3%,  5%,  7%   and  9%. 

To  others  more  remote,  the  rates  on  the  same 
amounts    are:     6%,    9%,    12%    and    15%. 


To  lineal  ancestor,  husband,  wife,  descendant, 
the  rate  Is  1%  <in  amounts  up  to  $25,000; 
825,000  to  350,000,  1)^%;  850,000  to  8100,- 
000,  2%;  8100,000  to  8500,000,  2  J^  % ; 
above  8500,000,  3%.  Exempt  up  to  810,- 
000,  except  In  case  of  widow,  where  §15,000 
Is  exempt. 

To  brother  or  sister  the  rate  Is  3%  up  to  825,- 
000,  and  for  the  varying  amounts  stated 
above  the  rates  are  4M%,  6%,  7>^%  and 
!)%.  To  others  more  remote  the  rates  are 
5%,7H%.  10%.  12>^%  and  15%. 


(1)  Tax  of  1  %  to  husband,  wife,  lineal  de- 
scendants, lineal  ancestors,  adopted  child, 
and  lineal  Issue  thereof. 

(2)  To  brothers,  sisters  and  their  descendants, 
wife  or  widow  of  son,  or  husband  of  daughter, 
1^%. 

(3)  To  uncles,  aunts  or  their  descendants,  3%. 

(4)  To  great-uncles,  great-aunts  and  their  de- 
scendants, 4%. 

(5)  To  all  others,  5%. 

When  the  estate  Is  above  $25,000  the  above 
rates  are  multiplied  as  follows:  $25,000  to 
$50,000,  IH  times  on  excess;  850,000  to 
8100,000,  2  times  on  excess:  8100,000  to 
8500,000,  214  times  on  excess;  above  8500,- 
000,  3  times  on  excess.  Exempt  $10,000  to 
widow  and  lesser  amounts  to  other  relatives, 
down  to  8100  exemptions  to  strangers  In 
blood. 


Tax    of   2%    on    amount    above   810,000    to 
parents,   husband  or  wife,   child,   brother, 
slater,  lineal  descendants,  wife  or  widow  of 
son,  husband  of  daughter,  adopted  or  ac 
knowledged  child  for  ten  years. 

To  others  than  above,  tax  of  5  % :  8500  exempt. 


Preferred  Obligations. 


Funeral  expenses. 

Expenses  of  last  sickness  and  ad- 
ministration. 

Wages  up  to  8100. 

Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  or  State 
laws. 

Debts  secured  by  liens. 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Headstone  not  over  825. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Taxes. 

5.  Debts  due  to  State. 

6.  Debts  due  to  U.  S. 

7.  Wages  within  3  months,  not  over 

S50  per  creditor. 


Funeral    and    administration    ex- 
penses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness,  not  ex- 
ceeding 850,  doctor  or  druggist. 

3.  Taxes. 

1.   Money  owing  as  trustee  or  In  fidu- 
ciary capacity. 


Funeral  expenses. 
Expenses  of  last  sickness. 
Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 
Wages,  within  ninety  days. 
Taxes. 

Judgments   and   mortgages   which 
are  liens  on  land. 


Funeral    and    administration    ex- 
penses. 

2.  Debts  owing  to  U.  8. 

3.  Taxes. 

4.  Fiduciary  obligations. 


Last  sickness  and  funeral  expenses. 
Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 


Funeral  and  administration  ex- 
penses. 

Expenses  of  last  sickness  and  sixty 
days'  wages.  Including  medlctl 
attendance  and  medicines. 

Judgments  and  mortgages. 

All  claims  presented  within  six 
months. 

All  claims  presented  within  one  yr 


The  Federal  Tax  is  imposed  on  the  estate  as  a  whole,  not  on  the  shares  of  the  several 
legatees,  irrespective  of  the  relationship  of  the  beneficiaries  to  the  decedent.  850,000 
of  each  estate  is  exempt  from  tax.  The  rates  on  the  excess  are  as  follows:  Not  exceed- 
ing $50,000,  1%;  850,000  to  8150,000,  2%;  8150,000  to  8250,000,  3%;  8250,000  to 
$450,000,  4%;  8450,000  to  8750,000,  6%;  $750,000  to  81,000,000,  8%;  81,000,000  ta 
$1,500,000,  10%;  $1,500,000  to  82,000,000,  12%;  82,000,000  to  83,000,000,  14%; 
$3,000,000  to  84,000,000,  16% ;  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,000,  18% ;  85,000,000  to  58,000,000, 
20%;  $8,000,000  to  310,000,000,  22%;  exceeding  510,000,000,  25%. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  INTESTATE'S  PERSONAL  ESTATE. 

ThB  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  laws  of  tlie  various  States  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  persona 
estate  ot  a  deceased  after  the  payment  of  funeral  expejises  and  other  debts  where  there  is  no  will: 

In  many  of  the  States  the  widow  and  children  are  entitled  to  receive  a  small  portion  of  the  estate, 
generally  varying  from  SlOO  to  S500,  before  the  claims  of  creditors  are  paid.  Aside  from  such  exempt 
portion  ot  the  estate,  the  property  to  be  distributed  to  the  widow  or  relatives  is  that  remaining  af  Cer  all 
credltora*  claims  have  been  satisfied. 

The  following  is  the  plan  of  distribution  of  a  male's  property.  The  same  rules  apply  to  a  fema'e'3 
estate,  except  in  some  States,  where  the  rights  of  a  husband  in  the  estate  of  hi"  deceased  wife  differ. 

I.  In  all  States  where  the  deceased  leaves  a  child  or  chlldien,  or  descendants  of  any  deceased  child, 
and  no  widow,  the  children  or  descendants  take  the  entire  estate,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  relatives. 
The  children  take  equal  shares,  and  in  most  States  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  child  together  take  ti;e 
share  of  their  parent,  except  where  the  descendants  are  all  in  equal  degree  to  tl)e  deceased  (all  grandchildren, 
no  children  surviving),  when  they  share  equally  and  do  not  take  their  proportionate  share  of  their  parent's 
interest. 

No  statement  Is  given  in  this  synopsis  of  the  law  of  Louisiana,  which,  beinc;  founded  on  the  provisions 
of  the  French  code  and  Roman  law  instead  of  the  English  common  law,  which  is  the  underlying  principle 
in  the  other  States,  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  pi-inciples  followed  in  the  other  States,  especially  on 
the  question  of  the  rights  of  a  husband  and  wife  in  each  other's  property  and  in  the  property  acquired  by 
the  husband  and  wife  during  their  married  life.  The  provisions  of  the  law  of  Indiana  are  also  not  Included, 
for  the  reason  that  for  an  accurate  statement  of  its  provisions  a  reading  of  the  entire  statute  is  necessary, 
together  with  the  decisions  of  the  Indiana  courts  constiuing  its  provisions,  which  would  occupy  too  mucli 
space  for  a  statement  here 

II.  (a)  If  deceased  leaves  a  widow,  and  no  children  or  descendants,  the  widow  takes  all.  Thi-3  is 
the  rule  In  Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Florida.  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Xew 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and  V/iscousin. 

(b)  Id  the  following  States  the  widow  takes  one-half,  the  residue  being  taken  by  the  other  relatives 
in  the  manner  and  proportion  in  which  they  take  tlie  entire  estate  when  the  deceased  leaves  neither  widow 
nor  descendants  (given  below) ;  Arkansas,  California,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Mi.ssouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island, 
Texas,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

(c)  In  Massachusetts,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania  and  Utah  the  widow  takes  the  entire  estate  up 
to  $5,000  and  one-half  of  the  residue 

(d)  In  Connecticut  the  widow  takes  the  entire  estate  up  to  S2,000  and  one-half  of  the  residue. 

(e)  In  New  York,  if  there  be  a  father  or  mother  of  deceased  surviving,  the  widow  takes  one-half;  if 
there  be  no  father  or  mother,  but  a  brother  or  sister,  nephew  or  niece  surviving,  the  widow  takes  S2,000 
and  one-half  residue;  if  there  be  no  parent,  brother,  sister,  nephew  or  niece,  the  widen?  takes  all.  The 
residue  after  the  widow's  sliarc  passes  in  each  case  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  applying  wheie  no 
Widow  or  issue  survive. 

(f)  In  New  Hampshire  the  widow  takes  $1,500,  and,  if  the  estate  exceeds  S3, 000,  oue-half  of  the  residue. 

(g)  In  Wyoming  the  widow  takes  the  entire  estate  up  to  .$20,000  and  three-fouiths  of  the  residue  (if^ 
brother,  sister  or  parent  survive,  otherwise  all  to  wldoiv).  < 

(i)  In  Michigan  the  widow  takes  the  entire  estate  up  to  S3,000  and  one-halt  ot  the  residue  (if  brother, 
sister  or  parent  survive,  otherwise  all  to  widow). 

(j)  In  Vermont  the  widow  takes  entire  estate  if  not  exceeding  82,500;  if  more  than  S2,500.  widow  takes 
that  sum  and  one-half  of  residue. 

III.  (a)  When  the  deceased  leaves  a  Widow  and  children,  or  descendants,  the  v/idow  takes  one-tiiiid 
and  th(r children  share  equally  in  the  residue  in  the  following  States:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Conneetic;it, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  M.aine,  Maryland,  M.assachusetts,  Minnesota,  Xew 
Hampshire,  New  Jeisey,  New  York,  Ohio  (one-half  If  less  than  S400),  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  "Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 

(b)  In  the  following  States,  if  there  be  but  one  child,  the  v/idow  takes  one-half  and  the  child  one-half; 
it  two  or  more  children  or  their  descendants,  the  widow  takes  one-third,  as  above,  and  the  children  or  t:.eir 
descendants  the  residue:  California,  Florida,  Idalio,  Michigan,  Montana,  Nevad.a,  North  toakota,  Okla- 
homa, South  Dakota  and  Utah. 

(c)  In  the  following  States  the  widow  takes  one-half  and  the  childi-en,  or  descendants,  the  residue: 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Oiegon,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 

(d)  In  the  following  States  the  widow  takes  the  same  share  as  each  of  the  children:  Mississippi. 
Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin. 

(e)  In  North  Carolina,  if  there  arc  less  than  three  chifdren,  the  widow  takes  one-third  and  the  children 
the  residue;.if  theie  are  three  or  more  children,  the  widow  takes  the  same  sliare  as  each  of  the  children 

(f)  In  Alabama,  if  there  is  but  one  child,  the  widow  takes  one-half  and  the  child  one-half;  if  there  are 
more  than  one  child  and  less  than  five  children,  the  widow  takes  the  same  share  as  each  of  the  chlldien; 
if  there  are  five  or  more  children,  the  widow  takes  one-fifth  and  the  children  or  their  descendants  share 
eaually  in  the  residue. 

(g)  In  Georgia,  if  there  are  loss  than  five  children,  the  widow  takes  the  same  share  as  each  of  the 
^children;  it  there  are  five  or  more  children,  the  widow  takes  one-fifth  and  the  children  or  theu-  descendants 
Bhare  equally  in  tlie  r'^sidue 

In  Nebraska  if  widow  is  not  the  parent  of  all  the  children  of  the  deceased  and  there  be  more  than  one 
Child,  widow  takes  one-fourth  and  children  the  residue.  If  widow  is  parent  of  all  children  of  the  deceased. 
She  takes  one-half  if  there  be  but  one  child  and  the  child  the  residu(J<  if  there  be  more  than  one  child  the 
widow  takes  one-third  and  the  children  the  residue. 

(h)  In  New  Mexico,  tlie  widow  takes  one-half  of  the  estate  acquired  during  marriage,  otherwise  than 
by  gift  (by  purchase,  tor  example)  and  the  children  or  their  descendants  share  equally  in  the  residue;  the 
widow  also  takes  one-fourth  of  the  estate  acquired  before  marriage,  or  by  Hift  or  legacy  during  marriage, 
the  clilldren  or  their  descendants  taking  the  residue. 

IV.  (a)  When  the  deceased  leaves  no  widow,  children  or  descendants,  the  parents  talse  the  entire 
estate  in  equal  shares  i#the  following  States:  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  WiscoDSin 
and  Wyoming.  -,  „  .,  .  .     ,     ., 

In  all  of  the  States  just  mentioned,  except  Alabama,  Arizona,  Maine,  and  Texas,  if  one  parent  is  dead, 
the  surviving  parent  takes  the  entire  estate,  to  the  exclusion  of  brothers  and  sisters.  In  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Maine,  and  Texas  the  surviving  parent  takes  one-hall  and  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants, 

In  all  of  them,  if  botli  parents  are  dead,  th^  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  descendants  take  the  entire 

(b)  In  the  following  States  the  father,  if  Jiving,  takes  the  entire  estate;  if  the  father  is  dead,  then  to 
the  mollier  and  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants  equally;  and  if  both  parents  are  dead,  then  to 
the  brothcis  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants:  Florida,  New  York,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Teniier-sen,  Virginia,  and  West  Viigiuia. 

(c)  In  tnc  lollowing  States  the  father,  if  living,  takes  the  entire  estate;  it  tb«  father  is  dead,  then  to 
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the  mother,  and  If  both  parents  are  dead,  then  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  their  descendants:    Arkansas, 
District  of  Columbia  and  North  Daltota. 

(d)  In  the  following  States  the  parents,  if  living,  and  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants, 
take  tha  entire  estate,  sharing  equally:  Georgia,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Jersey  and  South 
Carolina. 

(e)  In  Delaware,  Ohio  and  Maryland  (where  the  property  did  not  descend  to  intestate  from  either 
parent),  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants,  take  the  entire  estate  in  preference  to  the  parents, 
who  only  inherit  if  there  are  no  brothers  or  sisters  or  lawful  issue  of  any  deceased  brothers  or  sisters. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   FEMALE'S   ESTATE. 
In  the  following  States,  if  the  deceased  ^as  a  married  woman,  the  rights  of  her  surviving  husband  in 
her  personal  estate  differ  from  tlie  rights  of  a  widow  in  the  estate  of  her  deceased  husband  as  shown  in  the 
above  synopsis. 

(a)  In  Delaware,  District  of  .Columbia,  North  Carolina,  Rliode  Island,  and  Virginia  the  husband  takes 
the  entire  personal  estate,  whether  there  is  any  issue  of  the  marriage  or  not. 

(b)  In  New  York,  if  there  are  no  children  or  descendants  of  children,  the  husband  takes  the  entire 
estate. 

(c)  In  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Pennsylvania,  if  there  are  no  children  or  descendants,  the  husband  takes 
the  entire  estate;  if  tliere  are  cliildren,  the  husband  takes  the  same  share  as  each  child. 

(d)  In  Ohio  the  husband  takes  the  entire  estate  if  there  are  no  children  or  descendants;  if  there  are 
children  or  descendants,  they  take  the  entire  estate. 

fe)  In  Alabama  the  husband  takes  one-half  of  the  estate,  the  children,  or  descendants,  taking  the  residue. 
([)   In  NorUi  Carolina,  where  surviving  husband  is  not  also  the  father  of  all  the  children  of  decedent. 
If  there  be  one  child  the  husband  takes  one-halt  and  the  child  one-half;  it  there  be  more  than  one  child, 
usband  takes  child's  share.  ] 

ACKNOWLEDCF^ENT    OP    DEEDS. 

^'"An  ACKNOWi,edgment  is  the  act  of  declaring  the  execution  of  an  instrument  before  au  officer  authorized 
to  certify  to  such  declaration.  The  officer  certifies  to  the  fact  of  such  declaration,  and  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  person  so  declaring.  Conveyances  or  deeds  of  land  to  be  entitled  to  be  recorded  must  first  be  acknowl- 
edged before  a  proper  ofllcor.     Most  of  the  States  have  forms  of  acknowledgments,  which  should  be  followed. 

Acknowledgments  may  be  taken  in  general  by  Notaries  Public,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Judges  or  Clerks 
of  Courts  of  the  higher  grades.  Registers.  Masters  in  Chancery,  Court  Commissioners,  Town  Clerks,  Mayor 
and  Clerks  of  im:orporated  cities,  within  their  respecilve  jurisdictions. 

"The  requisites  to  a  valid  deed  are  the  .same  in  general  as  other  contracts,  but  the  appointment  of  an 
attorney  to  execute  a  deed  for  another  person  must  in  general  be  executed  with  the  same  formalities  requisite 
to  the  deed  itself. 

Seals  or  their  equivalent  (or  whatever  is  intended  as  such)  arc  necessary  in  Alaska,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia.  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  In  almost  all  the  States  deeds 
by  corporations  must  be  under  seal  Forms  are  prescribed  or  indicated  by  the  statutes  of  most  of  the 
States  except  Connecticut,  Florida,  Louisiana  Separate  Acknowledgment  by  wife  is  required  in  Alaska, 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Soutli  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas.  One  Witness 
to  the  execution  of  deeds  is  required  in  District  of  Columbia,  Maine  (customary),  Maryland,  Nebraska. 
New  Jersey  (usual),  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Wyoming.  Two  Witnesses  to  the  execution  of  deeds  are  required 
in  Arliansas,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Geprgia,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Vermont,  Wisconsin. 

PROIViSSSORY    NOTES    AND    CHECKS. 

Negotiabife  instruments,  the  common  forms  of  which  are  promissory  notes,  checks,  or  other  bills 
Ol  exchange,  while  having  the  same  general  requisites  as  other  contracts,  have  certain  distinct  features 
The  purpose  of  the  law  Is  to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  tbeir  free  passing  from  hand  to  hand  like  cur- 
rency. The  assignment  of  an  ordinary  contract  leaves  the  assignee  in  no  different  position  for  enforcinp; 
his  rights  than  that  of  his  assignor,  but  one  who  takes  a  negotiable  instrument  from  a  prior  holder,  without 
knowledge  of  any  defences  to  it,  tiefore  its  maturity,  and  gives  value  for  it,  holds  it  free  of  any  defences 
which  might  have  been  set  up  against  his  predecessors,  except  those  defects  that  were  inherent  in  the 
Instrument  itself. 

To  be  negotiat>le  an  instrument  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  maker  (of  a  note)  or  drawer 
(of  a  bill  or  check). 

It  must  contain  an  unconditional  promise  or  order  to  pay  a  sum  certain  in  money. 

Must  be  payable  on  demand,  or  at  a  fixed  future  time. 

Must  be  payable  to  order  or  to  be.irer. 

In  a  bill  of  exchange  (check)  the  party  directed  to  pay  must  be  reasonably  certain 

Every  negotiable  instrument  is  presumed  to  have  been  issued  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  want 
Ol  consideration  in  the  creation  of  the  instrument  is  not  a  defence  against  a  bona-fide  holder. 

An  Instrument  is  negotiated,  that  is  completely  transferred,  so  as  to  vest  title  in  the  purchaser, 
If  payable  to  bearer,  or  indorsed  simnly  with  the  name  of  the  last  holder,  by  mere  delivery,  if  payable  to 
order  by  the  indorsement  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  payable  and  delivery. 

One  who  transfers  an  instrument  by  indorsement  warrants  to  every  subsequent  holder  that  the  Instru- 
ment 18  genuine,  that  he  has  title  to  it,  and  .that  if  not  paid  by  the  party  primarily  liable  at  maturity,  he 
WlU  pay  it  upon  receiving  due  notice  of  non-payment. 

To  hold  an  Indorsei  liable  the  holder  upon  its  non-payment  at  maturity  must  give  prompt  notice 
of  such  non-payment  to  the  indorscr  and  tltat  the  holder  looks  to  the  indorser  for  payment.  Such  notice 
Should  be  sent  within  twenty-four  hours. 

When  an  indorser  5s  thus  compelled  to  pay  he  may  hold  prior  parties  through  whom  he  received 
the  instrument  liable  to  him  by  sending  them  prompt  notice  of  non-payment  upon'  receiving  such  notice 
from  the  holder. 

One  who  transfers  a  negotiable  instrument  by  delivery,  without  indorsing  it,  simply  warrants  that 
the  instrument  is  genuine,  that  he  lias  title  to  it.  and  knows  of  no  defence  to-  it,  but  does  not  agree  to  pa;.' 
It  if  unpaid  at  maturity. 

The  maker  of  a  note  3s  liable  to  pay  it  if  unpaid  at  maturity  without  any  notice  from  the  holder 
or  indorser. 

Notice  to  one  of  several  partners  is  sufficient  notice  to  all. 

When  a  check  is  certified  bj'  a  bank  the  bank  becomes  primarily  liable  to  pay  it  without  notice  o? 
Its  non-payment,  and  when  the  holder  of  a  check  thus  obtains  its  certification  by  the  bank,  the  drawer  of 
the  check  and  previous  indorsers  are  rpleased  from  liability,  and  the  holder  looks  to  the  bank  for  payment. 

A  bona-fide  holder  of  a  negotiable  instrument,  that  is,  a  party  who  takes  an  instrument  regular  on 
Its  face,  before  its  maturity,  paya  value  for  it  and  has  no  knowledge  of  any  defeuces  to  it,  is  entitled  to 
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hold  the  party  primarily  liable  responsible  for  its  payment,  despite  any  defences  he  may  have  against  the 
party  to  wliom  he  gave  it,  except  such  as  rendered  the  Instrument  void  iu  its  inception.  Thus,  if  the 
maker  of  a  note  received  no  value  for  it,  or  was  induced  to, issue  it  through. fraud  or  Imposition,  they  do 
uot  defeat  the  right  of  a  bona-Bde  holder  to  compel  its  payment  from  him. 

The  follovi'lng  States  have  enacted  a  similar  Negotiable  Instrunjent  Lav?:  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dlst  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucliy,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Nebraslca,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin — and  the  same  general 
rules  apply  iu  all  the  States 

LAW  OF  CONTRACTS. 

A  contract  Is  ao  agreement  of  two  or  more  parties  by  which  reciprocal  rights  and  obllgationa 
are  created.  One  party  acquires  a  right,  enforceable  at  law,  to  some  act  or  forbearance  from  the  other, 
who  is  under  a  corresponding  obligation  to  thus  act  or  forbear.  , 

Generally  speaking,  all  contracts  which  are  made  between  two  competent  parties,  for  a  proper  con- 
sideration without  fraud  and  for  a  lawful  purpose,  are  enforceable  at  law. 

To  the  creation  of  a  valid  contract  there  must  be: 

1.  Precise  agreement.  The  offer  of  one  party  must  be  met  by  an  acceptance  by  the  other,  accordiDg 
to  the  terms  oflered. 

2.  There  must  be  a  consideration.  Something  of  value  must  either  be  received  by  one  party  or.given 
up  by  the  other 

3.  The  parties  must  have  capacity  to  contract.  The  contracts  of  insane  persons  are  not  binding  upon 
them  Married  women  are  now  generally  permitted  to  contract  as  though  single,  and  bind  their  separate 
property.  The  contracts  of  an  infant  are  generally  hot  binding  upon  him  unless  ratified  after  attaining 
his  majority.  The  contracts  of  an  infant  for  "necessaries"  may  be  enforced  against  him  to  the  e.xtent  of 
tiie  reasonable  value  of  the  goods  furnished  It  is  incumbent  upon  one  seeking  thus  to  hold  an  infant  to 
Bliow  that  the  goods  furnished  were  in  fact  necessary  to  the  infant,  and  that  he  was  not  already  supplied 
by  his  parents  or  guardians. 

4.  The  party's  consent  must  not  be  the  result  of  fraud  or  imposition,  or  it  may  be  avoided  by  the  party 
Imposed  upon. 

5.  The  purpose  of  the  parties  must  be  lawful.  Agreements  to  defraud  others,  to  violate  statutes,  or 
whose  aim  is  against  public  policy,  such  as  to  create  monopolies  or  for  the  cori'upt  procurement  of  legislative 
or  official  action,  are  void,  and  cannot  be  enforced  by  any  party  thereto 

Cobtracts  in  general  are  equally  valid  whether  made  orally  or  in  writing,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  classes  of  contracts,  which  in  most  of  the  States  are  required  to  be  attested  by  a  note  or  memo- 
randum in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  or  his  agent  sought-to  be  held  liable.  Some  of  the  provisions,  which 
are  adopted  from  the  old  English  Statute  of  Frauds,  vary  in  some  States,  but  the  following  contracts 
very  generally  are  required  to  be  thus  attested  by  some  writing: 

Contracts  by  their  terms  not  to  be  performed  within  a  year  from  the  making  thereof. 

A  promise  to  answer  tor  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person. 

Contracts  made  in  consideration  of  marriage,  except  mutual  promises  to  marry 

Promise  of  an  executor  or  administrator  to  pay  debts  of  deceased  out  of  hiS|Own  property. 

Contracts  for  the  creation  of  any  interest  pr  estate  iu  land,  with  the  exception  of  leases  for  a  short  term, 
generally  one  year. 

Contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods  above  a  certain  value,  unless  a  portion  of  the  orice  is  paid  or  part  of 
the  goods  delivered.  The  reouired  value  of  the  goods  sold  varies' in  different  States  from  530  to  $200.  In 
a  number  of  the  States  no  such  provision  exists. 

In  many  of  the  States  declarations  or  conveyances  of  trust  estates. 

In  many  States  representations  as  to  the  character,  credit,  or  responsibility  of  another  person. 

Partial  performance  of  the  contract  is  generally  held  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  a  writing. 

If  the  damages  liable  to  result  from  the  i>reaking  of  a  contract  are  uncertain  the  parties  may 
agree  upon  a  sum  to  which  either  may  be  entitled  as  compensation  for  a  breach,  which  will  be  upheld  by 
the  courts,  but  if  the  sum  so  fixed  is  not  designed  as  a  fair  compensation  to  the  party  injured,  but  as  a 
penalty  to  be  inflicted,  it  will  be  disregarded 

A  party  is  generally  excused  for  the  failure  to  perforin  what  he  has  agreed  only  by  the  act  of 
God  or  the  public  enemy,  ejccept  in  cases  involving  a  personal  element  in  the  work  to  be  performed,  such 
as  the  rendition  of  services,  when  the  death  or  sickness  of  the  party  contracting  to  perform  them  is  a  valid 
excuse,  or  contracts  for  the  performance  of  work  upon  a  specified  object,  when  ita  destruction  without  the 
fault  of  the  party  sought  to  be  held  liable  is  a  suflacient  excuse 
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While  imprisonment  for  debt  as  it  formerly  existed  in  English  and  American  law,  by  which  a  debtor 
might  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  mere  inability  to  pay  his  creditor,  no  longer  exists  in  the  United 
States,  the  statutes  of  the  majority  of  the  States  provide  for  the  arrest  of  a  defendant  in  a  clvi!  action  under 
varying  coufUtions.  A  large  number  of  States  determine  the  right  of  arrest  by  the  character  of  the  claim 
on  which  suit  is  brought,  allowing  in  it  actions  for  fraud  or  the  Injuries  known  in  the  law  as  "torts,"  such 
as  an  injury  to  the  person  or  property,  conversion  or  embezzlement,  libel,  slander,  or  the  like. 

In  tbe  following  States  no  civil  arrest  is  allowed:  Arizona,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Maryland, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missoiu-i,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

In  tho  following  States  the  right  to  arrest  depends  upon  .t,lie  nature  of  claim  in  suit:  In  actions  for 
fraud  or  torts,  Connecticut;  for  fiaud,  libel,  slander,  or  violent  injury  to  person  or  property,  Delaware;  for 
fraud  only,  Iowa  and  Kansas;  only  after  verdict  of  jury,  finding  malice,  fraud,  or  wilful  deceit,  Colorado; 
for  torts,  breach  of  promise  to  marry,  misconduct  or  embezzlement  in  office  or  professional  capacity,  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  (also  for  fine  or  penalty  or  to  recover  property  concealed  from  Sheriff) 

In  the  following  States  arrest  is  only  allowed  against  a  delendant  about  to  remove  from  State  or  about 
to  conceal,  transfer,  or  remove  his  property  to  avoid  plaintiff's  claim  or  defraud  creditors,  irrespective  of 
tbe  nature  of  the  claim:  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  New  Hampshire,  Utah,  Virginia.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire tax  collector  may  also  arrest  person  for  non-payment  of  poll  tas  if  uot  sufficient  property  upon  which 

111  the  following  States  arrest  is  allowed  in  contract  actions  where  the  defendant  is  about  to  depart 
from  tl'e  State  or  conceal  or  remove  his  property,  and  also  in  actions  for  fraud  or  torts  of  various  kinds, 
thougil  the  provisions  are  not  identical:  Arkansas  (fraud  only),  California,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota.  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia  (fraud  only),  Wisconsin. 

In  Georgia  arrest  only  allowed  against  attorneys.  Sheriffs  or  other  officers  of  the  court  for  failure  to 
pay  over  money  collected  and  In  certain  circumstances  against  defendant  who  conceals  property  from 
Sheriif.    The  drawer  of  a  check  on  which,  on  presentation  to  the  bank,  payment  la  refused  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
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aemeanor.  Criminal  prosecution  cannot  be  instituted,  however,  until  after  an  expiration  of  thirty  days, 
and  not  then  if  the  drawer  makes  good  the  invalid  checl;. 

1q  Wyoming  (only  after  judgment)  in  actions  for  fraud,  or  money  lost  at  gambling,  or  where  defendant 
has  removed  or  concealed  property  to  avoid  judgment. 

In  Rhode  Island,  allowed  in  all  actions  except  to  recover  debt  or  taxes 

In  Ohio,  when  an  affidavit  is  filed  showing:  About  to  remove  property  to  defraud  creditors,  convert 
property  into  money  for  same  purpose,  conceal  property  or  rights  in  action  fraudulently,  assigned  or  disposed 
of  property  with  intent  to  defraud  creditors.  Fraiidulently  contracted  the  debt,  or  incurred  the  obligation. 
Money  or  property  sought  to  be  recovered  was  in  gambling  on  a  bet  or  wager. 


WILLS. 

A  Will  or  Testamkntis  a  final  disposition  of  u  per.son  s  property,  to  take  effect  after  liis  death. 
A  codicil  is  au  addition  or  al,teration  iu  such  disposition.  All  persons  are  ctunpetenl  to  nialie  a  will 
except  idiots,  persons  ot  unsound  mind,  and  infants  In  many  States  a  will  of  an  unmai'ried  woman  is 
deemed  revoked  by  her  subsequent  marriage.  A  nuncupative  or  unwritten  will  is  one  made  o»«»2/ 
by  a  soldier  in  active  service,  or  by  a  mariner  while  at  sea. 

Ill  most  of  the  States  a  will  must  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  testator,  or  bysome  person  in  his 
presence,  and  by  his  direction,  and  attested  by  witnesses  who  must  subscribe  their  names  thereto  in 
\.he presence  of  the  testator.    The  form  of  wording  a  will  is  immaterial  as  long  as  its  intent  is  clear. 

Age  at  which  persons  inay  make  wills  is  in  most  of  the  States  21  years.  Males  and  females 
are  competent  to  make  wills  at  18  years  in  the  following  States:  (Jalifoinia,  ('onnecticut,  Idaho, 
Slontana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota.  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Utah  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  and  in 
tlie  following  States  only  females  at  18  years:  Colorado.  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois.  Maryland, 
3Iissouri,;  Washington,  Wisconsin. 


In  the  following  States  persons  of  18  years  may  dispose  of  personal  property  only:  Alabama, 
3,  Missouri.  Oregon,  Rhode  Isl£^nd.  Virginia,  West  Vii 


Arkansas,  Missouri.  Oregon,  Rhode  Isl£^nd.  Virginia,  West  Virginia;  in  Georgia  any  one  over  14 years 


and  in  Louisiana  any  one  over  16  years  is  competent  to  make  a  will.  In  Colorado,  persons  of  17  years, 
and  in  New  Vork  males  of  18  and  females  of  16  years  maydispo.se  of  personalty.  Witnkssses— 
Most  of  the  States  require  two  witnesses,  except  in  Connecticut  (3),  Maine  (3),  Massachusetts  (3), 
New  Hampshire  (3).  South  Carolina  (3),  Vermont  (3). 

THE    BANKRUPTCY    LAW. 

EXTR.A.CT3  FROM  THE  ITNITED  STATE.S  BANKRtJPTCy  ACT  OP  JULY  I,   1898,  A3  AMENDED  BV  SUBSEQUENT  ACTS. 

Sec.  4.  Who  May  Become  Bankrupts. — (a)  Any  person  who  owes  debts,  except  a  corporation, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  as  a  voluntary  bankrupt 

(6)  Any  natural  person,  except  a  wage-earner,  or  a  person  engaged  chiefly  in  farming  or  the  tillage  ol 
the  soil,  any  unincorporated  company,  and  any  corporation  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing,  trading, 
printing,  publishing,  mining,  or  mercantile  pursuits,  owing  debts  to  the  amount  of  one  thoasand  dollars  or 
over,  may  be  adjudged  an  involuntary  bankruot  uoon  default  or  an  impartial  trial,  and  .shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  and  entitled  to'  the  benefits  of  this  act  Private  bankers,  but  no  national  banks  or  banks 
incorporated  under  State  or  Territorial  laws,  may  be  adjudged  involuntary  banKrupts.   • 

The  bankruptcy  of  a  corporation  shall  not  release  Its  officers,  directors,  or  stockholders,  as  sucb,  from 
any  liability  under  the  laws  of  a  State  or  Territory  or  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  Duties  of  Bankrupts. — (a)  The  bankrunt  shall  CU  attend  the  first  meeting  of  his  creditors, 
if  directed  by  the  court  or  a  Judge  thereof  to  do  so,  and  the  hearing  upon  his  application  for  a  discharge, 
if  filed;  (2)  comply  with  all  lawful  orders  of  the  court:  (3)  examine  the  correctness  of  all  proofs  of  claims 
filed  against  his  estate;  (4)  execute  and  deliver  such  papers  a-i  shall  be  ordered  by  the  court;  (5)  execute 
to  his  trustee  transfers  of  all  his  property  in  torelen  countries,  (6)  Immediately  inform  his  trustee  of  any 
attempt,  by  his  creditors  or  other  persons,  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  act,  coming  to  his  knowledge; 
(7)  in  case  of  any  person  having  to  his  knowledge  proved  a  false  claim  against  his  estate,  disclose  that  fact 
immediately  to  his  trustee.  (8)  prepare,  make  oath  to  and  file  in  court  vathin  ten  days,  unless  further  time 
is  granted,  after  the  adjudication  if  an  involuhtary  bankrupt,  and  with  the  petition  if  a  voluntary  bankrupt, 
a  schedule  of  his  property  showing  the  amount  and  kind  of  pioperty.  the  locati9n  thereof,  its  money  value 
in  detail,  and  a  list  of  his  creditors,  showing  their  residences  ir  known  (if  unknown  that  fact  to  be  stated), 
the  amount  clue  each  of  them,  the  consideration  thereof,  the  security  held  by  them,  if  any,  and  a  claim  for 
such  exemptions  as  he  may  be  entitled  to,  all  in  triplicate,  one  copy  of  each  for  the  clerit,  one  tor  the  referee, 
and  one  for  tlie  trustee;  and  (9)  when  present  at  the  first  meeting  of  his  creditors,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  court  shall  order,  submit  to  an  examination  concerning  the  conducting  of  his  business,  the  cause 
of  his  bankruptcy,  his  dealings  with  his  creditors  and  other  persons,  the  amount,  kind,  and  whereabouts 
of  his  proiierty,  and,  in  addition,  all  matters  wtiich  may  affect  the  administration  and  settlement  of  his 
estate:  but  no  testimony  given  by  him  shall  be  offered  in  evidence  aoiainat  him  in  any  criminal  proceedings. 

Provided,  however,  ttiat  he  shall  not  be  required  to  attend  a  meeting  of  his  creditors,  or  at'  or  for  an 
examination  at  a  place  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  from  his  home  or  principal  place 
of  bu.sines3,  or  to  examine  claims  except  when  presented  to  him,  unless  ordered  by  the  court,  or  a  Judge 
thereof,  for  cause  shown,  and  the  bankrupt  shall  be  paid  his  actual  expenses  from  the  estate  when  .examined 
or  required  to  attend  at  any  place  other  than  the  city,  town,  or  village  of  his  residence. 

Act  of  March  3,  1911   (Judicial  Code)  36  Start.    1134,  as  follows: 

Sec  24.     Original  jurisdiction  in  district  courts 

"Sec  130.  The  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  shall  have  the  appellate  and  supervisory  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the 
United  States,"  approved  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  all  laws  amendatory  thereof, 
and  shall  exercise  the  same  in  the  manner  therein  prescribed." 

Sec.  2.52  states  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  of  July  1,  1898. 

Sbc  4,  Act  of  January  28.,  1915,  as  follows:  . 

"That  the  judgments  and  decrees  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  in  all  proceedings  and  cases  arising 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  in  all  controversies  arising  in  such  proceedings  and  cases  shall  be  final,  .gave 
only  that  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  require  by  certiorari,  upon  the  petition  of  any 
party  thereto,  that  the  proceeding,  case,  or  controversy  be  certified  to  it  for  review  and  determination, 
with  the  same  power  and  authority  as  if  taken  to  that  court  by  appeal  or  writ  of  error;  but  certiorari  shall 
not  be  allowed  in  any  such  procaeding,  case,  or  controversy  unless  the  petition  therefor  is  presented  to  the 
Supreme  Court  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  such  judgment  or  decree." 

By  act  ot  Congress,  approved  March  2,  1917,  section  17  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law  of  1898  was  amended 
by  adding  to  debts  not  affected  by  a  discharge  those  "for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  accompanied  by 
seduction." ' 

The  wap  suspended  for  a  time  the  operation  of  bankruptcy  laws  In  their  application  to  those  who  were 
engaged  in  war  service  military  or  civil.  These  were  embodied  In  the  moratorium  provisions  ol  both 
Federal  and  State  statutes. 
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Note — This  review,  prepaxed  by  the  American  Bar  Association's  Committee  on  Noteworthy  Changes 
in  Statute  Law,  Thomas  I.  Parkinson,  Chairman,  covers  the  Acts  of  Congress  passed  by  the  final  session 
of  the  65th  Congress  anjl  those  enactments  of  the  66th  Congress  available  on  August  15th,  1919,  and  the 
principal  State  enactments  then  available  of  the  44  legislatures  which  were  in  session  In  1919. 

SEDITION    AND    SABOTAGE. 

Statutes  defining  and  punishing  criminal  syndicalism  and  sabotage  were  enacted  in  Oregon  (12),  Olsla- 
homa  (70),  Utah  (127),  and  Iowa  (382).  The  Oregon  act  recites  that  "there  is  an  active  element  within  this 
State  which  is  determined  if  possible  to  overthrow  our  existing  political  structure"  and  "destroy  our  industrial 
and  economic  institutions."  •  A  similar  but  less  detailed  provision  against  syndicalism  is  contained  in 
Michigan  (H.  B.  139),  Nevada  (22),  Ohio  (H.  B.  477),  California  (188),  and  Washington  (174).  Most  of 
these  statutes  also  penalize  the  owner  of  premises  who  knowingly  permits  assemblages  the  purposes  of  which 
are  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Washington  (173)  not  only  punished  sabotage,  but  also  makes 
it  a  felony  to  interfere  with  or  supplant  the  owners'  management  of  his  industry  or  to  threaten  such  inter- 
ference. 

Sedition  and  opposition  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State  is  punished  in  Minnesota 
(93),  which  prohibits  interference  with  the  military  forces  or  with  bond  sales,  and  the  publication  of  disloyal 
or  abusive  language  concerning  the  Government  or  our  militai-y  forces,  flag  or  uniform.  This  statute  is 
permanent  and  applicable  whenever  the  United  States  is  at  war.  Criminal  punishment  for  any  one  who 
advises,  suggests  or  encourages  crime  as  a  means  of  coercion  or  of  accomplishing  reform  is  provided  In 
Wyoming  (76),  Indiana  (125),  Vermont  (194),  Massachusetts  (191),  and  Rhode  Island  (1771).  Connecticut 
(312)  punishes  the  publication  of  disloyal  or  abusive  matter  concerning  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
its  military  forces,  flag,  or  uniform.  Similar  prohibitions  against  the  advocacy  of  the  reformation  or  over- 
throw by  violence,  or  other  unlawful  means,  of  the  present  form  of  Government  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  States  are  contained  in  Illinois  (H  B.  300),  West  Virginia  (24),  and  New  Hampshire  (155). 
Pennsylvania  (No.  275)  defines  and  punishes  sedition. 

The  display  of  the  red  flag  or  any  other  symbol  or  emblem  calculated  to  incite  disorder  or  hostility  to 
government  is  forbidden  in  a  large  number  of  States  Legislation  of  this  kind  is  contained- in  West  Virginia 
(24),  New  Jersey  (78),  Oregon  (35),  Indiana(125),  and  South  DakoU  (S.  B.  2).  Iowa  (199)  makes  it  a 
felony  for  a  person  armed  with  a  dangerous  weapon  to  display  such  red  flag  or  other  symbol.  The  display 
of  a  red  flag  may  be  punished  by  fifteen  years'  imprisonment  in  New  Jersey,  and  by  a  maximum  of  only 
thirty  days'  imprisonment  in  South  Dakota. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH. 

A  new  administration  for  health  legislation  is  provided  for  in  Michigan.  The  statute  abolishes  the 
former  State  board  of  health  and  substitutes  a  commissioner  of  health.  In  the  new  Oregon  health  code 
',he  State  Board  of  Health  may  take  direct  charge  of  the  health  administration  of  any  city  or  county  whose 
nfflcers  do  not  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board.  This  code  also  creates  a  State  board  of 
eugenics  with  power  to  order  an  operation  on  insane,  febble-mlnded,  habitually  criminal  persons,  or  perverts, 
whoso  children  "would  probably  become  a  social  menace  or  wards  of  the  State."  North  Carolina  (281) 
also  authorizes  such  an  operation  on  the  inmates  of  institutions  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  b6ard  of  medical 
consultation,  necessary  "for  the  improvement  of  the  mental,  moral  or  physical  condition"  of  the  inmate. 
The  operation  cannot  be  performed  until  approved  by  the  Governor  and  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

A  bill  declaring  social  diseases  dangerous  to  public  health  and  subjecting  persons  affected  to  quarantino 
as  In  the  case  of^ther  serious  communicable  diseases,  requiring  physicians  to  report  cases,  and  giving  to 
health  officers  power  to  examine  and  quarantine  and  requiring  compulsory  treatment,  wa.s  passed  in  North 
Dakota  (S.  B.  140),  North  Carolina  (206),  South  Dakota  (S.  B.  85),  Montana  (106),  South  Carolina  (No.  17), 
Delaware  (53),  Florida  (7829),  Utah  (52),  Washington  (114),  Georgia  (1918,  No  393),  and  Oregon  (264). 
These  statutes  also  make  it  unlawful  for  a  person  affected  with  these  diseases  to  expose  another  person  to 
Infection.  They  are  phrased  In  almost  Identical  language,  but  the  Montana  statute  adds  a  provision  requir- 
ing, under  threat  of  criminal  punishment,  a  physician  or  other  person  who  knows  or  has  good  reason  to  suspect 
that  a  person  Infected  "is  so  conducting  himself  or  herself  as  to  expose  other  persons  to  infection  or  is  about 
to  so  conduct  himself  or  herself"  to  notify  the  health  authorities.  The  Utah  statute  requires  physicians 
to  inform  infected  persons  of  the  danger  of  communicating  the  disease  and  to  advise  such  persons  against 
marriage.  Maine  (41)  forbids  the  marriage  of  persons  with  a  social  disease.  Oklahoma  (17)  makes  the 
marriage  of  infected  persons  a  felony,  while  Alabama  (No.  178)  requires  a  certificate  of  the  man's  freedom 
from  infection  before  a  marriage  license  can  be  issued.  The  Maine  act  requires  physicians,  under  penalty, 
to  notify  the  local  health  officer  if  an  infected  patient  intends  to  marry,  and  the  health  officer  is  empowered 
to  notify  the  other  party.  North  Caiolina  makes  the  social  evil  a  crime.  This  act  appears  in  six  other 
States  and  has  influenced  legislation  in  at  least  two  others.  The  Montana  act  forbids  issuance  of  certificates 
of  freedom  from  Infection  unless  given  under  safeguards.  Washington  (114)  allows  an  appeal  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  from  a  decision  of  the  local  health  officer. 

Nebraska  (H.  B.  188)  declares  social  diseases  "contagious,  infectious,  communicable,  and  dangerous 
to  the  public  health,"  and  vests  in  the  State  Department  of  Health  the  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
"in  its  judgment  necessary"  to  control  and  supresss  such  diseases.  Breach  of  these  regulations  is  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

NARCOTIC    DRUGS. 

The  war  against  the  abuse  of  narcotic  drugs — ;the  consumption  of  which  in  this  country  has  grown — 
was  expanded  by  amendments  to  the  Federal  tax  and  by  drastic  State  laws.  Congress  in  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1918  Increased  the  tax  qn  these  drugs  and  tightened  the  administrative  provisions  under  which  dealers 
are  licensed  and  controlled.  This  tax  was  enacted  to  carry  out  obligations  under  tlie  international  agreement 
for  the  control  of  habit-forming  drugs.  Tennessee  (105)  limits  the  amount  of  such  drugs  which  m5,y  be 
dispensed  or  prescribed  by  physicians  to  any  patient  in  any  twenty-four  hours  Oklahoma  (60)  also  limits 
the  supply  which  may  be  secured  in  any  forty-eight  hours  Both  of  these  laws  make  violations  felonies. 
A  physician's  license  may  be  revoked  under  Tennessee  (117)  if  he  prescribes  or  dispenses  opium  to  an  addict 
except  In  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  effect  a  cure.  Delaware  (214)  and  the  Oklahoma  act  show  the  effect  of  the 
antl-narcotlc  campaign  stimulated  by  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  law.  The  Delaware  act  follows 
generally  the  Federal  act  and  depends,  as  do  similar  State  laws,  on  that  statute,  since  the  Federal  ofBclal 
order  form  on  which  narcotics  must  be  obtained  by  dealers  is  made  the  official  form  for  the  State.  Conse- 
quently, If  no  forms  were  Issued  by  the  United  States  Government,  no  narcotics  could  be  procured  by  Delaware 
druggists.  A  provision  opens  the  records  to  Federal  officers,  but  punishes  them  for  disclosing  information 
so  obtained  except  for  the  purposes  of  enforcing  the  Federal  law  or  that  of  the  State. 

CRIMES    AND    CRIMINAL    PROCEDURE. 

Varying  estimates  of  the  death  penalty  as  a  deterrent  of  crime  are  Illustrated  In  Washington  (112) 
which  substitutes  life  imprisonment  for  the  death  penalty  unless  the  jury  In  addition  to  its  verdict  of  guilty 
find.  In  a  special  verdict,  that  the  death  penalty  should  be  inflicted;  in  New  Jersey  (134),  which  permits 
the  jury  as  a  part  of  its  verdict  to  recojnmend  life  Imprisonment,  In  which  case  the  death  penalty  shall  not 
be  Imposed:  and  in  Tenne.ssee  (4  and  5),  which  repeal  recent  legislation  abolishing  the  death  penalty  as  a 
punishment  for  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  provide,  like  the  New  Jersey  statute,  that  the  punishment 
shall  be  death  unless  the  Jury,  finding  that  there  are  mitigating  circumstances,  fix  the  punishment  at  imprison- 
ment. Vermont  (196,  197)  reduces  the  maximum  punishment  for  arson  and  assault  with  intent  to  kill  from 
life  to  thirty  years'  imprisonment. 
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New  York  (414)  makes  a  change  in  its  criminal  law  by  repealing  the  statute  punishing  as  a  crime 
attempts  to  commit  suicide.  It  is  believed  that  there  never  was  a  conviction  under  this  statute.  A  change 
In  the  definition  ol  murder  is  contained  in  Nevada  (248),  which  provides  that  murder  committed  by  a 
convict  serving  a  life  sentence  shall  be  deemed  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Wisconsin  (559)  provides  that 
an  act  or  omission  within  the  State,  which  culminates  in  the  commission  of  a  crime  outside  the  State,  la 
punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  If  the  whole  crime  had  been  commltteed  within  the  State.  This  statute 
also  provides  that  "any  person  who  commits  an  act  or  who  omits  to  do  an  act  which  act  or  omission  constitutes 
a  part  of  a  crime  by  the  laws  of  this  State  shall  be  punished  the  same  as  if  he  had  committed  the  whole  of 
euch  crime  within  this  State."  ,         .       ,  ,        .^ 

Georgia  (1918.  No  297)  and  Pennsylvania  (No.  26)  punish  the  bringing  of  stolen  property  Into  the 
State  or  the  receiving  of  such  property,  knowing  It  to  have  been  stolen  outside  the  State,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  person  so  bringing  or  receiving  such  stolen  property  had  stolen  it  within  the  State  Alabama  (No. 
119)  provides  "that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  try  any  person  on  an  indictment  presented  by  the  Grand  Jury 
until  at  least  one  entire  day  after  the  case  has  been  placed  upon  the  trial  docket  of  the  court."  Delaware 
(237)  provides  that  "it  shall  be  i  sufflcient  arraignment"  if  the  defendant  is  Informed  of  the  substance  of  the 
indictment,  and  whether  it  is  for  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor  Nevada  (232),  amending  the  criminal  practice 
act,  provides  for  criminal  trials  upon  intormatlon  as  well  as  upon  indictment.  South  Dakota  (H  B.  201) 
provides  for  amendment  of  the  indictment  or  information  if  upon  the  trial  there  appears  a  variance  between 
the  allegations  and  the  proof  in  respect  to  time  or  the  name  or  description  of  a  place,  person  or  thing;  and 
provides  also  (H.  B.  225)  that  where  defendant's  objection  to  the  introduction  of  evidence  under  an  Indict- 
ment or  information  is  sustained  by  the  court,  the  effect  shall  be  the  same  as  the  sustaining  of  a  demurrer, 
and  "the  court  may  direct  the  filing  of  new  information  or  the  resubmission  of  the  case."  Vermont  (No.  75) 
provides  that  "any  witness  summoned  from  without  the  State  in  a  criminal  cause  shall  be  privileged  from  the 
service  of  papers  of  any  kind"  and  from  arrest.  New  York  (282)  provides  that  appellate  couits  in  criminal 
cases  may  modify  the  sentence  imposed  by  the  trial  court.  Tennessee  (165)  provides  that  upon  reversal 
and  the  order  of  a  new  trial  in  a  felony  case,  the  trial  judge  who  "has  passed  upon  the  fact"  shall  be  incom- 
petent to  conduct  a  new  trial 
^  WILLS    AND    ESTATES. 

New  York  (294)  provides  that  a  will  executed  outside  the  State  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
the  place  of  execution  or  the  law  of  the  decedent's  domicile  shall  be  deemed  to  be  legally  executed  Wis- 
consin (582)  provides  for  the  probate  of  wills  executed  in  a  country  with  which  the  United  States  is  at  war 
and  devising  or  bequeathing  property  in  the  State.  Tenne.ssee  (14)  provides  that  the  collateral  kin  of  a 
deceased  negro  shall  inherit  real  or  personal  property  as  in  the  case  of  white  persons.  California  (615,  611) 
changes  the  community  property  rules  and  places  the  wife  more  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  husband,  by 
giving  her  the  right  to  dispose  by  will  of  one-hall  of  the  community  property  If  she  fails  to  do  so,  the 
husband  gets  the  whole  community  property  as  formerly.  Oklahoma  (25)  gives  to  the  court  having  juris- 
diction of  the  settlement  of  a  decedent  estate  jurisdiction  to  determine  conclusively  the  question  of  "heirship 
of  such  person."  New  York  (Oh.  293)  provides  that  subsequent  marriage  revokes  the  will  of  the  husband 
or  wife  if  either  husband  or  wife  or  the  issue  of  such  marriage  survives  the  testator.  Under  the  former  law 
the  wife's  will  was  revoked  by  subsequent  marriage,  but  the  husband's  was  revoked  only  in  case  Issue  of  the 
marriage  survived.  California  (Ch.  595)  adopts  amendments  with  a  similar  effect.  The  will  of  a  woman 
Is  revoked  by  her  subsequent  marriage  if  the  husband  or  issue  of  the  marriage  survive.  Heretofore,  subse- 
quent marriage  revoked  the  will  of  a  woman  and  the  later  death  of  her  husband  did  not  revive  it. 

PROPERTY. 

This  year  South  Carolina  (173)  provides  that  if  the  wife  leaves  her  husband  and  remains  away  for  five 
years  or  is  guilty  of  other  specified  marital  offenses,  she  shall  be  barred  of  all  dower  in  her  husband's  lands. 
In  1917.  Oregon  permitted  the  husband  or  wife  to  take  one-third  of  the  real  estate  in  fee  In  lieu  of  dower 
or  curtesy.  This  year,  Oregon  (351)  repeals  this  provlsi&n,  thereby  apparently  returning  to  the  old  system. 
Temiess&B  (13)  provides  for  the  determination  of  the  interests  of  unborn  persons  in  equity  suits  to  determine 
title  to  real  estate.  It  is  provided  that  such  a  proceeding  shall  be  deemed  in  rem  against  the  land  and  shall 
operate  directly  on  the  land  and  shall  have  the  effect  of  releasing  all  claims  inconsistent  with  the  title  estab- 
lished With  respect  to  conveyances  of  real  estate,  Vermont  (90)  provides  that  a  married  woman  may  convey 
or  mortgage  her  real  estate  of  which  she  ts  seized  in  her  own  right  by  her  separate  deed  as  she  might  do  If 
unmarried  An  Ohio  statute  (S  B  8)  prohibits  either  husband  or  wife  to  subject  personal  household  property 
owned  by  either  or  both  of  them  to  a  lien  without  the  joint  consent  of  both.  Minnesota  (188)  provides 
that  no  conveyance  of  real  estate  shall  contain  a  covenant  against  Its  subsequent  conveyance  to  a  person 
ol  a  specified  religious  faith  or  discriminating  against  any  class  of  persons  of  religious  belief. 

Oklahoma  (16)  provides  for  the  creation  of  express  trusts  in  real  or  personal  property.  The  trust 
instruments  must  specify  the  period  of  duration,  which  is  limited  to  twenty-one  years  or  to  the  life  or  lives 
f\f  fhfi  hpiipflci9.riG9 

A  rider  in  Deficiencies  Appropriation  Bill  (65th  Congress,  No.  233)  amends  the  Trading  with  Enemy 
Act  by  Increasing  the  powers  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  to  take  or  seize  property  rights  of  enemies 
and  provides  that  the  sole  relief  and  remedy  "of  any  claimant  on  account  of  any  property  taken  by  the 
Custodian  shall  be  that  provided  by  this  act,  and  in  case  of  sale  or  liquidation  by  the  Custodian  shall  oe 
limited  to  the  proceeds  derived  from  such  sale  or  liquidation."  Pennsylvania  (No.  177)  in  a  whereas  clause 
recites  that  the  bankruptcy  statutes  of  the  United  States  and  the  Insolvency  statutes  of  the  State  are  not 
so  worded  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  "statutory  Interest  Inchoate  of  a  spouse"  of  the  debtor  is  diyested 
by  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  sale  The  act  then  provides  that  in  case  of  such  sale  the  inchoate  Interest  of 
the  spouse  shall  be  fully  and  completely  divested. 

UNIFORM    LAWS 

Uniform  laws  recommended  by  the  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  have  been 
enacted  as  follows: 

Uniform  Flag  Act,  Maine  (158);  Washington  (107);  Wisconsin  (113). 

Uniform  Partnership  Act,  New  Jersey  (2 12) ;  New  York  (408) .  „  „       „.  ,     ,..r.^ 

Uniform  Limited  Partnership  Act,  New  Jersey  (211);  Minnesota  (498);  Tennessee  (120);  Wisconsin  (449) 
Uniform  Warehouse  Receipts  Act,  Te.xas  (S   B.  215). 

Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments  Law,  Texas  (S.  B.  211).  _ „,, 

Uniform  Conditional  Sales  Act,  New  Jersey  (210);  South  Dakota  (S.  B.  142);  Delaware  (192);  Wisconsin 

Uniform  Fraudulent  Conveyance  Act,  New  Jeisey  (213);  South  Dakota  (S.  B.  143);  Delaware  (207);  Ten- 
nessee (125);  Wisconsin  (470):  Michigan  (H.  B.  173);  New  Hampshire  (63) 

Uniform  Cold  Storage  Act,  Tennessee  (116). 

Uniform  Extradition  of  Persons  of  Unsound  Mind,  Wisconsin  (277). 

Uniform  Foreign  Probate  Act,  Tennessee  (77) . 

Uniform  Sales  Act,  Oregon  (91);  Tennessee  (118);  Iowa  (396). 

Uniform  Bills  of  Lading  Act,  North  Carolina  (65). 

Uniform  Acknowledgments  of  Written  Instruments  Act,  Tennessee  (48) . 

MARRIAGE    AND    DIVORCE. 
Marriage  between  first  cousins  or  persons  either  of  whom  Is  feeble-minded  Is  forbidden  in  Montana  (6) . 

The  minimum  age  at  which  marriage  is  permitted  Is  fixed  at  fifteen  by  Missouri  (H.  B.  27),  and  at  eighteen 

^y  Tennessee  (156).    Provision  lor  alimony  without  divorce  is  made  in  North  Carolina  (24),  which  authorizes 
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au  order  lor  subsistence  where  the  husband  deserts  or  Is  guilty  of  condjuct  which  might  be  ground  for  a 
divorce.  In  a  State  where  divorce  Is  difficult  to  obtain,  this  statute  permits  the  wife  to  secure  subsistence 
out  of  her  husband's  property  or  Income  without  the  necessity  of  either  living  with  him  after  the  conduct 
complained  of,  or  of  divorcing  him  Tennessee  (70)  adds  to  the  causes  of  divorce  such  caiel  or  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  the  husband  by  the  wife  "as  renders  It  unsafe  or  improper  for  him  to  cohabit  with  her." 

New  York  (265)  reduces  from  Ave  to  three  years  the  time  which  must  elapse  before  the  court  may 
permit  the  guilty  party  in  divorce  proceedings  to  remarry.  The  question  whether  an  illegitimate  child  shall 
succeed  to  the  property  of  its  parent  of  unsound  mind  Is  placed  wholly  within  the  discretion  of  the  court 
by  New  Yorlj  (202),  which  provides  that  if  the  marriasjc  be  annulled  because  one  of  the  parties  was  ol 
unsound  mind,  the  child  of  such  marriage  shall  be  the  legitimate  child  of  the  parent  of  soimd  mind,  and  the 
aourt  shall  determine  whether  he  shall  be  co;isidered  the  legitimate  child  of  the  parent  of  unsound  mind. 
Tennessee  (126)  declares  that  married  women  are  "fully  emancipated  from  all  disability  on  account  of 
coverture"  (state  of  marriage)  and  "the  common  law  as  to  the  disability  of  married  women  and  its  effect 
on  the  rights  of  property  of  the  wife  is  totally  abrogated,"  except  that  the  husband's  curtesy  (life  interest) 
Is  not  abolished. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Changes  in  legislative  procedure  along  the  line  of  the  California  plan  are  proposed  in  constitutional 
amendments  in  West  Virginia  (127)  which  divides  the  legislative  session  into  two  parts,  the  flrst  lasting  for 
fifteen  days  and  devoted  to  the  introduction  of  bills,  and  the  second,  aft&r  a  recess,  devoted  to  their  con- 
sideration and  final  action.  No  bill  can  be  passed  in  the  flrst  part  of  the  session  except  In  an  emergency 
and  by  a  four-fifths  vote,  and  no  bill  can  be  introduced  in  the  second  part  without  a  thre(;-ft!'ths  vote, 
Oklahoma  (312)  proposes  an  amendment  prohibiting  the  Introduction  of  bills  after  the  sixtieth  day  of  the 
session  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor.  The  resistration  ol  persons  employed  as  counsel 
or  agents  to  promote  or  oppose  legislation  is  provided  for  in  Maiue  (100).  Among'  other  things  this  act 
prohibits  the  employment  of  legislative  counsel  on  a  contingent  fee  In  the  Act  of  Congress,  known  as  the 
Revenue  Law  of  1918  (65th  Congre&s,  No.  254),  a  legislative  drafting  service  is  created  for  each  House  of 
Congr&ss  to  "aid  In  drafting  public  bills  and  resolutions  or  amendments  thereto  on  the  reuaest  of  any  com- 
mittee of  either  House."  Oregon  (167)  creates  a, legislative  reference  service  consisting  ol  the  heads  of  the 
departments  of  law,  economics,  history  and  commerce  in  the  State  university,  "to  conduct  research  Into 
questions  of  importance  and  legislative  Interest,"  and  Indiana  (34)  recreates  a  legislati^  e  reference  bureau 
to  take  the  place  of  a  similar  service  which  was  permitted  to  lapse  two  years  ago. 

Bills  reorganizing  the  State  Government  were  enacted  in  Massachusetts  (350)  and  Idaho  (S.  B.  19). 
The  Massachusetts  measure  divides  the  State  Administration  into  nineteen  departments  and  brings  within 
these  departments  practically  all  existing  State  agencies.  Pov/er  to  make  detailed  examinations  of  the 
operation  of  various  State  agencies  and  their  financial  transactions  is  contained  In  Miciugan  (S.  41)  and 
Connecticut  (291).  Michigan  (H.  42)  contains  important  provisions  looking  toward  unitormicy  of  account.- 
Ing  systems  and  methods  in  the  various  i^tate  offices.  This  act  not  only  authorizes  the  prescribing  of  uniform 
systems  of  accounting,  but  it  requires  their  installation  and  use  under  penalty  of  removal  from  office.  With 
slight  modifications  the  1918  Virginia  budget  law  has  been  adopted  in  Oklahoma  (142)  and  Wyoming  (10). 
'rhis  plan  requires  the  Governor  to  hold  hearings  upon  and  review  the  departmental  estimates  of  proposed 
appropriations  and  to  survey  the  executive  and  administrative  agencies  of  the  State  as  a  basis  for  his 
recommendations  to  the  Legislature.  This  budget  scheme  includes  not  only  .executive  responsibility  lor 
recommendations  to  the  Legislature  respecting  needed  appropriations  and  existing  flnaueial  resources,  but 
also  reforms  in  the  procedure  of  the  Legislature  in  considering  and  enacting  appropriation  bills.  Provision 
Is  made  for  joint  hearings  of  the  finance  or  approTt.'-iation  committees  of  both  Houses,  at  which  the  Governor 
or  Governor-elect  may  bo  heard  and  before  which  heads  of  departments  may  be  called.  Items  contained 
In  the  Governor's  budget  may  be  increased  or  decreased  by  the  Legislature,  but  no  special  appropriation  is 
to  be  considered  until  the  budget  Is  finally  acted  upon.  North  Carolina  (38)  also  adopts  the  Virginia  plan 
but  with  the  exception  that  the  budget  is  prepared  by  a  board  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  the  four 
chairmen  of  the  committees  on  appropriations  and  finance  ol  the  two  houses  ol  the  Legislature.  Montana 
(205)  enti"usts  the  preparation  ol  the  budget  to  the  Stat*  Board  ol  Examiners  and  provides  that  neither 
fiouse  "shall  consider  any  other  appropriation  until  the  budget  bill  has  been  finally  acted  upon  by  both  houses, 

and  no  other  appropriation  shall  be  valid  unless   passed  in  each  Ho\lse  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all 

members."  Nevada  (45)  adopts  the  Maryland  budget  plan  placing  further  limitations  on  the  power  of 
the  Legislature  to  alter  the  Governor's  budget  by  providing  that  items  may  be  reduced  or  stricken  out, 
but  may  not  be  increased. 

Alabama  (No.  31)  provides  a  similar  budget  plan  and  specifically  alters  the  rules  of  legislative  procedure 
to  provide  that  there  shall  be  no  change  in  the  executive  budget  except  a  reduction  or  elimination  of  an 
Item  unless  such  change  Is  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

So-called  budget  plans,  which  merely  provide  for  the  more  careful  preparation  ol  departmental  estimates 
and  their  submission  to  the  Legislature  lor  its  inlormation  in  dealing  with  appropriation  bills,  are  provided 
by  South  Carolina  (130),  Michigan  (S  B.  41),  and  Maine  (102).  New  Hampshire  (153)  contains  a  similar 
provision.  These  schemes  do  not  regulate  Legislative  procedure  or  limit  ihe  power  of  tlie  Legislature  to 
deal  with  executive  recommendations  Detailed  j)rovision  lor  the  purchase  of  all  State  supplies  through  a 
central  purchasing  agency  is  provided  in  Michigan  (H    B.  199),  Wyoming  (96),  and  Alabama  (No.  47). 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Constabulary,  wiiich  has  been  the  model  lor  State  police  lorces  in  this  country. 
Is  reorganized  (No.  179).  Similar  State  police  forces  are  created  in  Michigan  (H  B.  24),  Tennessee  (90), 
and  West  Virginia  (Sp.  12). 

State  agencies  to  study  and  co-operate  in  solving  the  social,  political,  and  industrial  problems  ol  recon- 
struction are  provided  in  Wyoming  (77),  North  CaroUna  (261),  Michigan  (S.  B.  84),  and  .\l.abama  (No. 
172),  and  the  existing  council  ol  defence  ig>  continued  in  Nevada  (173)  Governmental  assistance  in  the 
development  and  extension  ol  the  trade  and  commerce  ot  the  Stato  is  provided  lor  in  Massachusetts  (119), 
Georgia  (1918,  513),  and  South  Carolina  (172)  The  South  Carolina  statute  provides  lor  the  incorporation 
of  exporting  companies  and  grants  them  tax  exemptions.  Nevada  (105),  authorizes  an  investigation  ol 
the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  State  cement  plant  and  a  State  smelter.  Acting  imder  a  recent  Constitu- 
tional amendment  the  South  Dakota  Legislature  (S.  B  222),  provides  for  the  construction  and  operation 
ol  State  cement  plants,  and  creates  a  coal  mining  commission  (S.  B.  218),  authorized  to  acquire  in  the  State 
or  in  adjoining  States  coal  lands  "to  the  end  that  the  State  through  said  commission  may  engage  in  the 
mining,  distribution,  and  sale  ol  coal  " 

A    NORTH    DAKOTA    EXPERIMENT. 

North  Dakota  (H.  B.  17)  creates  an  Industrial  Commission  "to  conduct  and  manage,  on  behalf  ol 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  certain  utilities,  industries,  enterprises  and'  business  projects  now  or  hereafter 
established  by  law."  This  Commission  is  required  to  establish,  operate,  and  manage  such  new  undertakings 
as  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  (H.  B.  18),  warehouses,  eievatore,  and  floui  mills  (S.  B.  20),  and  a  home 
building  association  (S.  B.  19).  All  of  this  Legislation  was  fostered' by  the  Non-Partisan  League,  which 
was  organized,  according  to  the  North  Dakota  Leader,  the  League's  official  newspaper,  "to  gain  certain 
benefits  for  the  farmers  of  this  State  through  political  action  "  The  League  controlled  a  majority  of  the 
members  in  each  House  of  the  Legislature.  All  ot  these  statutes  providing  for  the  State  embarking  on 
various  business  ventures  were  approved  by  the  electors  under  a  referendum  vote.  The  Industrial  Com- 
mission is  composed  of  the  Goveinor,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Commissioner  ol  Agriculture  and 
Laboi',  alj  ol  whom  are  elective  officers.  All  orders  and  regulations  of  the  Commission  must  be  approved 
by  the  Governor  before  becoming  elfeqUve.    In  connection  with  the  business  enterprises  under  its  ,sup^r- 
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vision,  tUe  Commission  Is  authorized  to  determine  tlieir  location,  to  acquire  necessary  properties  by  purchase, 
lease,  or  condemnation,  to  erect  and  equip  buildings,  to  appoint  a  manager  of  each  enterprise  as  its  general 
agent,  and  "to  fix  the  buying  price  of  things  bought  and  the  selling  price  of  things  sold."  Civil  actions 
against  the  State  are  authorized  with  respect  to  claims  arising  out  of  transactions  In  connection  with  the 
various  enterprises  of  the  Commission.  .  „     j 

The  Banli  of  North  Daltota  (H.  B.  18)  may  do  "anythmg  that  any  bank  may  lawfully  do.  except  as 
herein  specified."  All  deposits  are  guaranteed  by  the  State,  an^l  exempted  from  State  and  local  taxation. 
Provision  is  made  for  issuing  §2,000,000  of  State  bonds  to  finance  the  banking  enterprise  (H.  B.  49),  and 
(S.  B.  130)  provides  for  the  issuance  of  not  more  than  SIO.OOO.OOO  of  "bonds  of  North  Dakota,  real  estate 
series,"  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  loans  by  the  bank  on  real  property.  The  same  State  (S.  B. 
20)  provides  "that  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  promoting  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry, 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  shall  engage  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  marketing  farm  products 
and  for  that  purpose  shall  establish  a  system  of  warehouses,  elevators,  flour  mills,  factories,  plants,  machinery, 
and  equipments."  The  business  "may  include  anything  that  any  private  individual  or  corporation  may 
lawfully  do  in  conducting  a  similar  business  except  as  herein  restricted."  The  Association,  under  the, 
direction  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  "may  buy, '^manufacture,  store,  mortgage,  pledge,  sell,  exchange, 
or  otherwise  acquire  or  dispose  of  all  kinds  of  manufactjired  and  new  farm  and  food  products  and  by-products 
and  mav  for  such  purposes  establish  and  operate  exchanges,  bureaus,  markets,  and  agencies,  within  or 
without' the  State,  including  foreign  countries  "  Provision  is  made  (S.  B.  75),  for  an  issue  of  State  bonds 
not  exceeding  $5,000,000  to  finance  the  mill  and  elevator  enterprise.  The  State  undertakes  ,(S.  B.  19),  to 
"engage  in  the  enterprise  of  providing  homes  for  residents  of  the  State"  for  the  purpose  of  "promoting 
home-building  and  ownership."  The  Industrial  Commission  is  authorized  to  purchase,  lease,  or  condemn 
land,  subdivide  such  land  into  lots,  lay  out  streets  and  build  homes.  Any  person  may  open  a  home  buying 
account  "by  applying  in  person,  by  mail,  or  through  a  home  buyers'  league,  a  trade  union,  a  woman's  club, 
or  any  other  recognized  industrial,  social  or  civic  body  "  The  statute  provides  that  "special  efforts  shall 
be  made  to  secure  deposits  from  children,  young  people,  renters  and  wage  earners."  Any  such  deposits, 
together  with  interest,  may  be  withdrawn  on  giving  six  months'  notice.  In  case  of  accident  or  crop  failure, 
payments  under  a  home-buying  contract  and  mortgage  payments  due  the  State  bank  may  be  deferred. 
By  (S  B.  47),  the  State  engages  in  tlie  business  of  insuring  crops  against  damage  from  hail  A  flat  tax 
of  three  cents  per  acre  per  annum  is  levied  on  all  tillable  land  within  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  indemnity  fund;  but  the  only  persons  who  can  receive  payments  from  the  fund  are  those  who  pay 
an  additional  acreage  tax.  All  tillable  land  is  regarded  as  covered  by  the  insurance  and  as  taxable  in  this 
double  manner,  unless  the  owner  expressly  withdraws  it  from  the  operation  of  the  act. 
LAWYERS,    AMBULANCE    CHASERS,    ETC. 

Indiana,  by  Constitutional  provision,  has  heretofore  assured  "every  person  of  good  moral  character, 
being  a  voter,"  the  right  "to  admission  to  practice  law  in  all  courts  of  justice  "  The  Legislature  now 
proposes  (239),  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  will  give  to  the  State  Legislature  power  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  of  persons  who  shall  be  admitted  to  practice.  Indiana  is  now  the  only  State  in  tilt  Union 
in  which  the  voter  of  good  moral  character  enjoys  the  Constitutional  right  to  represent  his  fellows  m  courts 

•'  North  Dakota  (S.  B.  21)  makes  Innovations  in  a  provision  for  the  service  of  subpoenas.  It  is  provided 
that  service  may  be  had  by  telegraph,  in  which  cag-e  a  service  message  from  the  telegraph  company  showing 
delivery  of  the  telegram  is  made  vnma  facie  evidence  of  service;  or  by  telephone,  in  which  case  acknowledg- 
ment of  identity  over  the  telephone  by  the  person  so  served  is  made  vTima  facie  evidence  of  service. 

Oregon  (422)  makes  it  a  crime  for  a  person  or  corporation  to  practice  law  without  having  been  duly 
admitted  and  licensed  as  an  attorney.  "The  practice  of  the  law  is  defined  by  this  statute  to  include  noO 
only  proceedings  .in  the  courts,  but  also  acting  in  any  manner  "professionally,  in  legal  formalities,  negotia- 
tions or  proceedings  "  ,.  ,  .  , ,      ^,_   ^  ^i,     •   ..         v, 

Oklahoma  (173)  penalizes  not  only  practice  without  a  license,  but  also  provides  that  the  judge  who 
knowingly  permits  an  unlicensed  pereon  to  practice  in  his  court  shall  be  rfemoved  from  office.  ■ 

New  Jersey  (223)  penalizes  any  person  not  a  member  of  the  bar  who  solicits  the  commencement  oi  an 
action  for  damages  out  of  which  action  such  solicitor  has  an  agreement  to  receive  directly  or  indirectly 
compensation  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  the  recovery.  Oregon  (95),  goes  further  and  punishes  crimi- 
nally both  the  person  who  solicits  "any  business  on  account  of  a  claim  for  personal  injuries,"  and  the  lawyer 
who  accepts  or  brings  action  on  a  claim  obtained  through  such  solicitor. 

Tennessee  (42)  snecifically  includes  as  a  ground  of  disbarment  the  seeking  out,  by  the  attorney,  of 
persons  having  personal  Injury  or  other  claims,  or  the  employment  of  runners  for  such  purposes 


OREGON'S    CRIMINAL    SYNDICALISM    ACT. 

Oregon  adopted  and  put  in  effect  on  February  9,  1919,  an  anti-syndicalism  law,  similar  to  that  of 
the  State  of  Washington.  It  provides:  Criminal  syndicalism  is  the  doctrine  which  advocates  crime, 
sabotage,  violence,  or  other  unlawful  methods  of  terrorism  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  Industrial  or  political 
reform  The  advocacy  of  such  doctrine,  whether  by  word  of  mouth  or  writing,  is  a  felony,  punishable  as 
In  this  act  otherwise  provided.  Any  person  who  (I)  By  word  of  mouth  or  writing,  advocates  or  teaches 
the  duty,  necessity  or  propriety  of  crime,  sabotage,  violence,  or  other  unlawful  methods  ol  terrorism  aa 
a  means  of  accomplishing  Industrial  or  political  reiorm;  (2)  Prints,  publishes,  edits,  issues  or  knowingly 
circulates,  sells,  distributes  or  publicly  displays  any  book,  paper,  document  or  written  matter  in  any  form 
containing  or  advocating,  advising  or  teaching  the  doctrine  that  industrial  or  political  reform  should  be 
brought  about  by  crime,  sabotage,  violence,  or  other  unlawful  methods  of  terrorism;  (3)  Openly,  wilfully 
and  deliberately  by  word  of  mouth  or  writing,  urges  the  commission  or  the  attempt  to  commit  crime,  sabotage, 
violence  or  other  unlawful  methods  of  terrorism  with  Intent  to  exemplify,  spread  or  advocate  the  propriety 
or  the  doctrines  bf  criminal  syndicalism:  (4)  Organizes  or  helps  to  organize  or  become  a  member  of  or 
voluntarily  assembles  with  any  society,  group  or  assemblage  of  persons  formed  to  teach  or  aavocate  the 
doctrines  of  criminal  syndicalism.  Is  guilty  of  a  felony  and  punishable  by  Imprisonment  in  the  State  prison 
for  not  more  than  ten  years  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  S5,000,  or  by  both 


AMERICAN  HAR30RS  FOR  AMERICANS. 

IN  1912  when  there  was  some  discussion  in  the  United  States  as  to  Japan's  plans  in  regard  to  purchaaln<» 
and  colonizing  lands  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  Senator  H.  C.  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  introduced  In 
the  United  States  Senate  on  July  31,  the  following  resolution:  ,^     ^  j  ..^  .,.  .u 

"Resolved,  That  when  any  harbor  or  other  place  in  the  American  continents  is  so  situated  that  the 
occupation  thereof  for  naval  or  military  purposes  might  threaten  the  communications  or  the  safety  of  the 
United  States,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  not  see  without  grave  concern  the  possession 
of  such  harbor  or  other  place  by  any  corporation  or  association  which  has  such  a  relation  to  another  Govern- 
ment, not  American,  as  to  give  that  Government  practical  power  of  control  for  naval  or  military  purposes. 

The  above  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Senate  (51  to  4,  39  not  voting),  on  August  2,  1912,  and  is  in 
effect,  with  all  the  force  of  a  United  States  act  or  statute,  until  repealed. 
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Aircraft  Insurance — Chapters  391,  392  and  393  Emoower  Marine  and  Fire  Inswance  companies 
to  insure  risks  m  connection  with  airplanes,  seaplanes,  dirigiblts,  &e  ,  and  Casualty  companies  to  Insure 
against  loss  or  damage  to  aircralt,  or  resulting  from  use. 

Americanization — Chapter  617  amends  Education  law.  Appropriates  8100,000,  authorizes  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  divide  State  into  zones,  appoint  directors,  teachers  and  necessary  employees  (or 
instruction  and  education  of  illiterates  and  non-English  speaking  persons. 

Assumed  Names — Chapter  224  amends  Penal  law.  '(Subd.  1,  sec  440)  Provides  Information  to 
be  certified  to  County  Clerks  by  perosns  conducting  businesis  under  an  assumed  name;  must  include  true 
full  name  or  names  of  oorson  or  persons,  with  post  office  address  or  addresses;  ago  of  any  who  may  be  infaiUs; 
certincate  must  be  executed  and  acknowledged;  if  there  be  more  than  one  all  must  execute  and  acknowledge. 

Autos  on  ■Speedway — Chapter  511.  Opens  N.  Y  City  Speedway  to  autos  with  discretion  to  Park 
Commissioner  of  Manhattan  and  Richmond  to  exclude  merchandise  and  freight  trucks. 

Banks'  Fiduciary  Powers — Chapter  159  amends  Banking  law  Adds  new  section  permitting  bar.ks 
by  special  authorization  of  Superintendent  of  Banks  to  act  as  trustee,  executor,  &c.,  or  in  any  other  fldueiary 
capacity  In  which  trust  companies  arc  permitted  to  act;  requires  such  barks  to  deposit  additional  securities 
and  exemots  them  from  giving  fiduciary  bonds  unless  court  or  officer  making  appointment  shall  require  it; 
separate  set  of  books  and  records  to  be  kept  of  such  fiduciary  accoiints  and  assets  segregated     - 

Beard  of  Purchase — Chapter  321  amends  Greater  New  York  City  charter;  authorizes  the  Mayor 
to  create  a  Board  of  Purchase,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  thi'eo  pctsoas,  who  shall  be  Commissioners  of  De- 
partments or  members  of  boards  appointed  by  the  Mayor;  tliis  boaid  to  have  jurisdiction  over  purchases 
lor  all  city  depaitments,  boards,  bmeaus  or  offices,  and  to  starve  without  pay. 

Boys'-JUniforms — Chapter  407  amends  Military  law.  Authorizes  Military  Training  Commission,  in 
its  discretion,  to  prescribe  uniform  style -and  color  of  clothing  and  equipment  for  boys,  IG  to  19,  under  mili- 
tary training.  ,  „ 

Bureau  of  Women  In  Industry — Chapter  85,  amends  Section  42  of  Labor  law.  Creates  a  new  bu- 
reau- appropriates  tor  Chief  ct  Bureau,  S2,500;  for  five  lnvf.stigators  at  $1,500,  find  a  stenographer  at  S900. 

Business  Corporation  Tax — Chapter  628  amends  Tax  law  (chap.  60,  consol.  L.).  Increases  tax 
to  four  and  one-halt  per  cent  of  entire  net  income  Former  tax  was  three  per  cent  and  some  exemptions 
in  calculation  of  net  income  heretofore  permitted  are  now  omitted. 

Canals — Chapter  137.  Appropriates  80,500,000  for  barge  canal  terminals.  Chapter  73  appropriates 
$10,000  and  certain  miscellaneous  receipts  for  barge  canal  tralHc  Chapter  72  appropriates  nearly  £500,000 
for  Erie,  Oswego  and  Cham  plain  canals. 

Corn  Borer  Pest — Chapter  17.  Appropriates  $75,000  to  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  for  ex- 
termination of  European  corn  borer 

Conductorettes — Chapter  583  amends  Labor  law  and  reg\ilates  employment  of  women  on  street, 
surface,  electric,  subwav  and  elevated  railroads;  forbids  employment  of  females  under  21;  limits  time  ol 


provi _  _ 

Commission  permits  a  shorter  time. 

Deserted  Wives — Chapter  265  provides  that  deserted  wives  may  apply  directly  to  magistrates  (in- 
stead of  having  to  go  to  Commissioner  of  Charities),  and  transfers  Bureau  of  Domestic  Relations  liom 
■Department  of  Charities  to  Magistrates'  court 

Dispossessing  Tenants — Cliapter  512,  as  amended  at  Special  Session.  Provides  for  20  days  notice 
to  monthly  tenant  by  landioid  of  election  to  terminate  tenancy  as  a  prerequisite  to  hold-over  proceedings. 
Chapter  639  permits  tenants  to  answer  orally. 

Act  passed  at  Special  Session' permits  tenant  of  room  or  apaitm_ent  in  tenement  to  have  a  stay  of  not 
over  20  days  upon  depositing  in  court  amount  of  rent  for  permit  of  stay  at  rate  fixed  by  landlord  for  month 
Immediately   prior  vo  issuing  of  warrant. 

Extra  Fare — Chapter  153  amends  Railroad  law  by  forbidding  collection  of  extra  charge  for  fares  p.-iid 
on  train  fr  om  passougers  getting  on  at  stations  where  ticket  offices  are  not  ovjgn  during  half  hour  previous  to 
schedule  time  for  departiu'e  from  such  station 

Evaporated  Apples — Chapter  219  defines  standard  "evaporated  apples  containing  not  more  than 
24  per  cent  of  water  or  fluids  as  determined  by  drying  for  four  hours  at  temperature  of  boiling  water." 

Firearms  Licenses — Chapter  413,  provides  for  coupons  on  licenses  to  carry  arms,  seller  to  detach 
and  preserve  such  coupons  en  sales  lor  identifying  purposes 

Food  Supply  Act — Passed  in  1917  is  repealed  (chapter  130):  State  Food  Commission  (chapter  64); 
Office  of  Ice  Comptroller  (chapter  86),  and  State  Council  of  National  Defence  (chapter  123)  are  abolished. 

Free  Peddling  Licenses — Chapter  42,  provides  feir  issuing  free  to  veterans  of  the  World  War  licenses 
to  peddle  or  solicit  trade  upon  presentation  of  certiflcate  of  honorable  discharge;  licenses  to  be  per,sonal  and 
not  transferable  „    . 

Hours  of  Labor — Chapter  582  amends  Labor  law.  Prohibits  employment  of  children  under  16  m 
lactoiies  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week,  and  excepts  from  limitations  of  hours  in  Labor  law  for  women 
tho.ia  emi;!oyed  as  writers  or  reporters  In  newspaper  OiTicc'S. 

Improving  Roads — Chapter  163.  Appriprlates  S'.V-.OOO  for  State's  share  of  cost  o!  constructing  and 
improving  rural  post  roads.      (TJ   S.  by  act  of  Congress,  July  il,  i916,  aiding) 

Industrial  Aid  Bureaus — Chapter  404  Authorizes  the  establishment  of  Industrial  aid  bureaus  by 
Municipal  Coroorations  and  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  unemployed  during  the  war  leadjustment  period. 

Labor  Law  Amended — ^Chapter  402  Defines  •mercantile  establishment,"  as  any  place  mhere  one 
or  more  peisons  are  cmploi/cd  where  goods,  wares  or  merclianeiise  are  offered  for  sale  and  shall  Include  any 
building,  shed  or  structure,,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  is  occupied  in  connection  with  such  establishment. 

Lots  on  Instalments — Chapter  521  Makes  pc-rson  or  firms  that  sell  real  estate  by  instalments 
trustee  for  it  until  delivery  Of  deed  or  title;  failuie  to  make  such  delivery  presumptive  evidence  of^misappro- 
priation  ,  ,  ^,        ^ 

Marking  Thread — Chapter  475.     Provides  foi  honest  labelling  of  cotton,  silk  and  linen  thread. 

Married  Women's  Estates — Chapter  205  amends  existing  law  as  to  distribution  of  property  of  de- 
ceased married  women  by  omitting  the  words:  "leaving  descendants  then  surviving" 

Milk  and  Cream — Chapter  199  Defines  milk  and  crenm  as  meaning  a  mixture  containing  at  least 
10  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

Mirrors  on  Rural  Autos — Chapter  378  provides  for  mirror  or  reflecting  device  on  motor  vehicles 
cperatlns  on  public  hlgiiways  outside  of  cities  of  first  and  second  class,  to  enable  operator  to  see  condition 
of  traffic  in  rear 

Motor  Vehicle  Regulation — Chapter  472.  Rc;strlcts  operafion  of  motor  vehicles  in  N.  Y  City  to 
persons  over  18,  licensed  as  opotatoi-s  or  chauffeurs;  sppiicanta  for  license  to  pass  examination  both  sral  and 
written  ajid,  as  to  character  and  past  record:  examiners  to  be  ai;petinted  by  Secretary  of  State.  Ten  day 
permits,  renewable  up  to  30  days,  may  be  Issued  to  persons  desiring  to  become  operators.  Persons  residing 
out  of  the  city  but  In  State  may  drive  a  raotor  vehicle  In  the  city  nqt  to  exceed  ten  daj'S  In  any  one  year 
without  a  license.  ' 

Mexican  Border  Service — Chapter  204.     Appropriates  $1,000  and  empowers  Adjutant  General  to 
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provide  service  badges  and  ribbons  for  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  served  on  the  Mexican  border  in  Mexico 
between  June  16,  1916,  and  April  5,  1917. 

Partnership — Chapter  408.  Enacts  a  uniform  partnership  law  in  lieu  of  chapter  44,  laws  of  1909, 
constituting  chapter  39  of  the  Consolidated  laws. 

Personal  Income  Tax — Chapter  627  amends  Tax  law,  constituting  chapter  60  of  Consolidated  laws. 
Taxes  net  incomes  1  per  cent,  up  to  $10,000;  2  per  cent,  up  to  850,000;  3  per  cent,  over  350,000.  Single  men 
exempt  up  to  51,000:  married  men  up  to  S2,000;  and  S200  for  each  additional  dependent.  State  employees 
not  exempt;  Federal  are.  Act  applies  to  non-residents  Partnerships  must  file  returns  but  members  are 
taxed  as  individuals.  Corporations  are  not  included  Net  income  means  gross  income,  less  deductions 
allowed      Comptroller  may  require  inventories  (forms  and  methods  as  to  U   S.  Revenue  act  of  1918). 

Private  Wharves — Chapter  341.  Empowers  Commissioner  of  Docks,  N.  Y.  City,  to  order  repairs 
to  piers,  bulkheads,  or  wharves,  expense  to  be  assessed  against  owners. 

Public  Service  Commissioner — Chapter  263.  Reorganizes  Public  Service  Commission  of  First 
District  by  malung  it  consist  of  one  instead  of  five  members:  terms  five  years  from  February  1  of  year  of  ap- 
pointment. CommLssioner  may  appoint  and  remove  two  deputy  commissioners  (at  §7,500) ;  may  appoint 
examiners,  or  may  designate  offlcers  in  service  of  commission  as  examiners. 

Savings  BanKs — Chapter  97  amends  Banking  law  by  permitting  savings  banks  to  borrow  money 
for  tlie  purpose  of  pm-chasing  stoclts  or  bonds  or  interest-bearing  notes  or  obligations  of  the  United   States 

Savings  Banks — Act  passed  at  Special  Session.  Prohibits  banks  from  investing  in  bonds  and  moi1> 
gages  except  on  report  of  committee  who  shall  certify  to  value  of  premises  mortgaged  or  to  be  mortgaged; 
such  report  to  be  filed  and  preserved  upon  records  of  the  corporation 

Second  Hand  Autos — Chapter  379.  Provides  for  re-registering  by  purchaser  of  second-hand  motor 
vehicle;  requires  seller  to  endorse  upon  certificate  of  registration  name  and  address  of  buyer  and  date  of 
delivery. 

State  Aid  for  Employment  Service — Chapter  155.  Appropriates  S50.000  for  use  of  State  Industrial 
Commission  to  establish  and  maintain  during  current  fiscal  year  additional  employment  offices  and  branch 
Offices. 

State  Prisons  Manufactures — Chapter  236.  Appropriates  575,000  and  authorizes  Prison  Superin- 
tendent to  provide  for  the  manufacture  of  street  and  highway  signs,  motor  vehicle  number  plates  and  similar 
devices  in  State  prisons 

Stock  to  Employees — Chapter  308.  Authorizes  corporations  to  issue  stock  to  employees  with  consent 
of  stockholders;  where  consent  is  by  a  majority  vote  at  annual  stockholders'  meeting,  an  objecting  stockholder 
may  demand  payment  for  his  stock,  the  act  providing  for  an  appraisal  of  same. 

Strea^n  Pollution — Chapter  615  Appropriates  510,000  to  investigate  pollution  of  rivers,  lakes, 
Streams,  bays,  and  harbors  by  sewage,  factory  waste,  &c  ,  and  methods  to  eliminate  same  to  prevent  con- 
tamination of  sources  of  drinking  water  or  fish  supplies. 

Sunday  Baseball — Chapter  260,  and  moving  pictures,  chapter  257,  permit  the  playing  of  base  ball 
and  the  exhibition  of  moving  pictures  after  2  P.  M    on  Sundays  unless  prohibited  by  local  ordinance 

Teachers'  Pay — Chapter  645.  Provides  an  increase  in  pay  approximately  3100  a  year  each,  and  for 
annual  Increments  which  vary  in  different  cities  and  grades 

Tenement  House  Hall  Lights — Chapter  440.  Requires  lights  in  halls  where  natural  light  Is  Insuffi- 
cient to  read  names  on  letter  boxes  within  eight  feet. 

Vehicular  Tunnel  Bill — Chapter  178.  Appropriates  51,000,000  as  New  York  State's  first  half  of 
fii-st  instalment  of  52,000,000  for  building  a  ttmne!  from  Canal  Street  and  North  River  in  Manhattan  to 
Jersey  City. 

War  Ribbon  and  Medal — Chapter  122.  Provides  for  service  ribbons  for  citizens  of  State  who  entered 
IJ.  S.  service  in  war  with  Germany  as  volunteers  or  otherwise,  and  for  medals  of  honor  for  veterans  or  to 
families  of  such  as  died. 

War  Service  Credit — Chapter  11.  Provides  that  active  U.  S  service  of  National  Guard  or  Naval 
Militia  men  in  time  of  war,  or  under  a  call  or  draft  of  the  President,  shall  count  as  if  such  service  had  been 
rendered  in  the  State 

Wills — Chapter  293  Provides  that  a  will  made  prior  to  marriage  shall  be  deemed  revoked  as  to  sur- 
viving wife,  husband  or  issue,  unless  provided  for  in  will,  or  statement  in  will  showing'intention  not  to  pro- 
vide. 

Women  Elevator  Operatdrs — Chapter  544  amends  Labor  law.  Provides  one  day  of  rest  in  seven; 
prohibits  employment  of  males  under  16,  females  imder  18;.  limits  hours  of  women  to  6  daj's  or  54  hours  in. 
any  one  week;  not  more  than  9  hours  in  any  one  day;  piohibits  emijloyment  before  7  A.  M.  or  alter  10  P. 
M.,  except  when  run  where  women  work  between  G  and  7;  requires  seals,  v.-ash  room  facilities  and  45  minutes 
for  noon-day  meal.  ' 

Workmen's  Compensation — Death  payments,  chapter  498  To  section  33  is  added:  in  case  of 
death  of  Injured  employee  to  whom  was  due  not  over  5250,  amount  shall  be  payable  to  surviving  wife  or 
hasband;  if  none,  to  S'orviving  child  or  children  of  deceased  under  18;  if  no  surviving  wife,  husband  or  chil- 
dren, then  to  dependents  of  deceased,  or  to  any  of  them  as  Commission  may  direct-. 

An  Agreement  Between  Employer  and  Employee — Chapter  629  amends  sections  20,  20-A  and  25. 
Provides  that  employer  must  report  agreement  v/ithiu  10  days;  inteivals  of  payment  not  over  two  weeks; 
employer  must  notify  commission  of  last  regular  payment  within  16  days;  lapses  in  payments  are  penalized 
by  adding  10  per  cent  ,  and  failures  lo  pay  after  award,  by  20  per  cent,  of  unpaid  amounts,  and  failure  to 
notify  of  last  regular  payment  by  additional  SlOO  to  Commission,  one-half  lor  previous  disability  fund, 
one-half  for  Commission's  expenses.  These  penalties  are  a  substitute  for  former  provision  giving  Commls- 
Bion  discretion  to  impose  10  per  cent,  additional  in  cases  of  unfair  dealing  or  bad  faith. 

NARCOTIC  DRUG  CONTROL. 

The  Department  of  Narcotic  Drug  Control,  created  by  chapter  639  of  the  Laws  of  19 IS,  superseded 
on  February  1,  1919,  the  Bureau  of  Habit  Forming  Drugs  under  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Under  the  new 
law  every  physician,  druggist,  dentist,  veterinarian,  hospital,  sanatorium  or  other  Institution,  wholesaler  or 
manufacturer,  -prescribing,  administering,  dispensing,  selling  or  manufacruting  cocaine,  opium  or  its  deriva- 
tions must,  during  January,  1919,  file  an  application  and  receive  from  the  Department  a  certificate  of  au- 
thority to  deal  in  habit-forming  drugs.  This  legistration  was  for  the  balance  of  the  State  fiscal  year  and 
required  no  fee  .  Thereafter,  during  June  in  each  year  be  shall  in  like  manner  register  with  the  Department 
and  for  this  and  each  subsequent  registration  shall  pay  the  Department  a  fee  of  SI. 

Drug  addicts  in  N.  Y.  City  were  required  to  register  at  No.  128  Prince  Street,  the  local  office  of  the 
Department.    Each  addict  got  a  card  identifying  the  holder 
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January — Garnet.  February — Amethyst  March — Bloodstone  and  aquamarine..  April — Diamond. 
May — Emerald.  June — Pearl  and  moonstone.  July — Ruby.  August — Sardonyx  and  peridot.  September — 
Sapphire.    October — Opal  and  tourmaline.     November — Topaz.     December — Turquoise  and  lapis-lazuli 
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UNITED    STATES    CUSTOMS    DUTIES. 

(The  following  table  covers  only  the  articles  of  principal  importance  imported.) 
(ad  val. — ad  valorem;  n.s  p.f. — not  specially  provided  for.) 
•  EfTective  Marcn  1,  1914 


ARTICLES. 


SCHEDULE  A— CHEMICALS, 

Acids,  u.s  p.f 

Alcoholic  compounds,  n.s  p.f 


OILS  AND  PAINTS. 


Alkalies,    alltalolds,    and    all    chemical    and    medicinal    compounds, 

preparations,  mixtures  and  salts,  and  combinations  thereof 

Ammonia,  carbonate  of,  and  muriate  of ,. 

Coal-tar  products,  not  medicinal  and  not  colors  or  dyes ' 


25  p.c.  ad  val. 
60c.  lb.  and  25  p.c, 
ad  val. 


25  p.c.  ad  va!. 

He.  lb. 
?'"ree  list. 


All  colors,  dyes,  or  stains,  whether  soluble  or  not  in  water,  color 
acids,  color  bases,  color  lakes,  Dhotographic  chemicals,  medicinals, 
flavors,  synthetic  phenolic  resin,  or  explosives,  not  otherwise  specially 
provided  for  in  this  title,  when  obtained,  derived,  or  manufactured 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  any  of  lJ3  products  provided  for  in  Groups 
I.  and  II.  (see  below),  natural  alizarin  and  indigo,  and  colors,  dyes 
or  color  lakes  obtained,  derived,  or  manufactured  therefrom 

Group  I.  Acenaphthene,  anthracene  having  a  purity  of  less 
than  twenty-flve  per  centum,  benzol,  carbazol  having  a  purity  of  less 
than  twenty-five  per  centum,  cresol,  cumol,  fluorene,  metacrcGoi 
having  a  purity  of  less  than  ninety  per  centum,  methylanthvacene, 
methylnaphthalene,  naphthalene  having  a  solidifying  point  less  than 
seventy-nine  degrees  centigrade,  orthocresol  having  a  purity  of  less 
than  ninety  per  centum,  paracresol  having  a  purity  of  less  than  ninety 
per  centum,  pyridin,  quinoUn,  toluol,  xylol,  crude  coal  tar,  pitch  of 
coal  tar,  dead  or  cresote  oil,  anthracene  oil,  all  other  distillates  which 
on  being  subjected  to  distillation  yield  in  the  portion  below  two  hun- 
dred degrees  centigrade  a  quantity  of  tar  acids  less  than  five  per 
centum  of  the  original  distillate,  and  all  other  products  that  are  found 
naturally  in  coal  tar,  whether  produced  or  obtained  from  coal  tar  or 
other  source,  and  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  title 

Group  II.  Amidonaphthol,  amidophenol,  amidosalicylic  acid, 
anilin  oil,  auilin  salts,  anthracene  having  a  purity  of  twenty-five  per 
centum  or  more,  anthriquinone,  benzoic  acid,  benzaldehyde,  benzyl- 
chloride,  benzidin,  binitrobenzol,  binitrochlorobenzol,  binitronaphtha- 
lene,  binitrotuluol,  carbazol  having  a  purity  of  twenty-flve  per  centum 
or  more,  chlorophthalic  acid,  cumidln,  dlmethylanilin,  dinaisidln, 
dioxynaphthalene,  diphenylalmin,  metacresol  having  a  purity  of 
ninety  per  centum  or  more,  methylanthraquinone.  metanilic  acid, 
naphthalene  having  a  solidifying  point  of  seventy-nine  degrees  centi- 
grade or  above,  naphthylamin,  naphthol,  nahpthylenediamin,  nitro- 
benzol,  nltrotoluol,  nltronaphthalene,  nitranilin,  nitrophenylenediamin, 
nitrotoluylenediamin,  orthocresol  having  a  purity  of  ninety  per  centum 
or  more,  paracresol  •having  a  purity  of  ninety  per  centum  or  more, 
phenol,  phthallc  acid,  phthallc  anhydride,  phenylenediamin,  phenyl- 
naththylamin,  resorcin,  salicylic  acid,  sulphaallic  acid,  toluidin,  tolidin, 
toluylenediamin,  xylidin,  or  any  sulphoacld  or  sulphoacid  salt  of  any 
of  the  foregoing,  all  similar  products  obtained,  derived,  or  manufae 
tured  In  whole  or  in  part  from  the  products  provided  for  in  Group  I 
and  all  distillates  which  on  being  subjected  to  distillation  yield  in  the 
portion  distilling  below  two  hundred  degrees  centigrade  a  quantity  of 
tar  acids  equal  to  or  more  than  five  per  centum  of  the  original  distillate, 
all  the  foregoing  not  colors,  dyes,  or  stains,  photographic  chemicals, 
medicinals,  flavors,  or  explosives,  and  not  otherwise  provided  lor  in 
this  title 

/ 


Rates  of  Duty  Under 


Law  of  1909. 


Law  of  1913. 


Drugs . 

Drugs  and  medicines  in  pills,  capsules,  etc 

Glue,  value  not  above  10c.  per  pound 

Oil,  castor,  gals 

Oil,  olive  In  bottles,  etc.,  gals 

Oil,  whale,  gals « / 

Opium,  crude  and  not  adulterated,  containing  9  per  ceot.  and  over 

of  morphia,  lbs 

Paints,  colors,  pigments,  etc 

Perfumery,  cosmetics,  containing  alcohol 

Perfumery,  cosmetics,  not  containing  alcohol 

Soap,  castile  and  unperfumed  toilet  soap 

Soap,  perfumed  toilet 

Soda,  bicarbonate  of 

Sponges,  not  advanced  in  value  by  chemical  processes 

Talcum  

SCHEDULE  B— EARTHS,  EAHTHENWARE  &  GLAaSWARE. 
Cement 


IMc.  lb.  and  10  p.c. 
ad  val. 


2 He.  lb. 
35c.  gal. 
50c  gal. 
8c  gal. 


Si. 50  lb. 

30  p  c.  ad  val. 


Earthenware,  porcelain,  decorated , 

Earthenware,  common,  not  ornamented. 
Glassware,  decorated  or  cut 


60c.  lb.  and  50  p.o 

ad  val. 
60  p.c.  ad  val. 
IJ^c.  lb. 
50  p.c.  ad  val. 
5-8c.  lb. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 


8c.  100  lbs. 
60  p.c.  ad  vat. 
25  p.c.  ad  val. 
60  p.c.  ad  val. 


15  p.c.  ad  val. 

10c.  lb.  and  20 
p.c.  ad  val.  to 
40c.  lb.  and  20 
p.c.  ad  val. 

15  p.c. 'ad  vai. 
?4c.  lb. 

16  p.c.  ad  val.  anfl 
2i^c.  lb. 


30  p.  c.  ad  val.  anfl 
5c.  lb. 


Exemptf  rom  duty. 


15   p.   c.   ad   val,* 

and  2Hc.  lb. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 

25  p.c.  ad  val. 
Ic.  lb. 
12c  gal. 
30c.  gal. 
5e.  gal. 

S3  lb. 

15  to  20  p.c.   ad; 
val. 

40c.    lb.    and    60- 

p.c.  ad  val. 
60  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
30  p.c.  ad  val. 
He.  lb. 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 
1.5  p.c.  ad  val. 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

20  to  55  p. cad  val.^ 

16  p.c.  ad  val. 
46  p.c.  ad  val. 
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ARTICLES. 


Rates  op  Duty  Under 


Law  of  1909. 


Law  of  1913. 


Marble,  manufactures  of,  except  for  jewelry,  n  s  p  f 

Opera  and  field  glasses,  and  frames  for  same 

Spectacles  and  eyeglasses,  and  frames  for  same      

SCHEDULE  C— METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

Iron,  bar,  n.s.p  f 

Steel,  n.s.p. f. 


Automobiles,  valued  at  $2,000  or  more  and  automobile  bodies 
Automobiles  valued  at  less  than  •'?2,000,  and  automobile  chassis  and 

finished  parts  of  automobiles,  not  including  tires 

Copper  plates,  ns.p.f 

Pens,  metallic,  except  gold  pens 

Table  and'kitchen  utensils,  metal,  nspf.  

Tin  plates 

Pins,  not  jewelry 

Iron  beams,  girders,  joists 

Cast  iron  pipe,  andirons,  plates,  stove  plates,  hollow  ware 

Aluminum,  and  alloys  of  any  kind  in  which  it  is  the  chief  component 

in  crude  form 

Wiitch  movements  and  watch  cases,  clocks  and  parts  thereof 

Zinc  in  blocks,  pigs  or  sheets    .  

SCHEDULE  D— WOOD  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

Bamboo,  wood,  or  straw  blinds,  etc 

Briar  wood  and  similar  wood  unmanufactured '  .    . 

Cabinet  wood  advanced  from  crude  condition    

Paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  telephone,  trolley  and  telegraph  poles. .  .. 
House   or   cabinet  furniture,   and   manufactures   of   wood   or   bark, 

n.s.p.f 


Willow  furniture ). 

SCHEDULE  E— SUGAR,  MOLASSES  &  MANUFACTURES  OF. 
Sugars  and  syrups  of  cane  juice 


Saccharin 

Sugar  cane  in  its  natural  state,  or  unmanufactured 

Molasses,  not  above  40  degrees   ...      .  

Maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup 

Glucose  or  grape  sugar 

Sugar  candy,  valued  more  than  15c.  per  pound 

Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery,  n  s.p  f  ,  valued  at  15c.  per  pound 

or  less 

SCHEDULE   F— TOBACCO  AND   MANUFACTURES  OF 
Tobacco,  wrapper,  leaf    


Tobacco,  filler 

Tobacco,  smoking     

SuulT 

Cigars  and  cigarettes     '.    

SCHEDULE  G — AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

Horses  and  mules  and  all  live  animals,  n.s  p.f 

B.arley,  bushel  of  48  pounds , 

Barley  malt,  bushel  of  34  pounds        

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats 

OatB,  bushel .     .  

Rice,  cleaned 

Macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  all  similar  preparations 

Butter  and  substitutes 

Cheese  and  substitutes  therefor 

Hay 

Honey 

Hops     

Seeds,  flax-seed,  linseed  and  other  oil  seeds,  n.s.p  f.  (bu.  of  56  lbs.) 

Seeds,  castor  (bu  of  50  lbs.) 

Fish,  except  shell  fish,  packed  in  oil  or  in  oil  and  other  substances  . 

Fruits,  apples,  peaches,  quinces,  cherries,  plums  and  pears    

Fruits,  preserved,  n.s.p.f 

Fruits,  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  limes  in  bulk 

Lemons 

Pineapples  in  bulk 

Nuts  of  all  kinds,  shelled  or  unshelled,  n  s  p.f 

Spices,  unground ;  .  .    . 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  unsweetened,  prepared  or  manufactured,  n.s  p  f. 
Chocolate  and  cocoa,  sweetened,  prepared  or  manufactured,  valued 

at  20c.  per  pound  or  less 

SCHEDULE  H— SPIRITS,  WINES  AND  OTHER  BEVERAGES. 
Brandy  and  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain  or 

other  materials,  n.s.p.f 

Champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines,  quarts 

Wines,  still,  in  casks,  vermuth  and  similar  beverages 

Wines,  still,  in  bottles,  quarts 

Malt  liquors,  in  bottles,  jugs,  gallons 

Mineral  waters,  in  bottles,  quarts 


50  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 
Graduated  rate. 

6-lOc.  lb. 
Graduated  rate. 


45  p  c   ad  val. 
45  p  c.  ad  val. 
12c.  gross 
45  p  c  ad  val. 
1  2-lOc.  lb. 
35  p.c  ad  val. 
Graduated  rate 
8-lOc.  lb. 

7c.  lb. 

Graduated  rate. 
Graduated  rate. 


15  p.c.  ad  val. 

Free. 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

35  p.c.  ad  val. 


Not  above  75  de 
grees  polail 
scope  95-100  of 
Ic.  per  lb.  and 
for  each  addi- 
tional degree  35- 
1000  of  Ic.  per 
lb    additional. . 

65c.  10. 

20  p  c  ad  val. 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 

4c.  lb. 

1>AC:  lb. 

50  p.c  ad  val. 

4c.  lb.  and  15  p.c 
ad  val. 

S1.85  lb.  to 
S2.50  lb. 
35c.  to  50p.  lb. 

55c.  lb. 

S4.50   lb.   and   25 
p.c.  ad  val. 


20-25  p.c.  ad  val. 

30c.  bushel. 

45c.  bushel. 

Ic.  lb. 

15o.  bushel. 

2c.  lb. 

I 'AC.  lb. 

6c  lb. 

6c  lb. 

$4  ton. 

20c  gallon 

16c  lb. 

25c   bushel. 

25c   bushel 

Graduated  rate. 

25c.  bushel. 

2c.  lb. 

Ic.  lb. 

IJ^c.  lb. 

38  per  1,000. 

Ic.  lb. 

Free  list. 

Graduated  rate. 

Graduated  rate. 


45  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p  c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 

5  p.c.  ad  val 
15  p  c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 

30  p  c.  ad  val 
20  PC.  ad  val 
8c.  gross. 
20  p  c  ad  val 
15  p  c.  ad  val 
20  p  c  ad  val. 
10  p.c  ad  val 
10  p.c.  ad  val 

2c ■ lb. 

30  p.c  ad  val 

15  p;c   ad  val. 

20  to  25  p  cad  val. 
10  p  c  ad  val 
15  p  c  ad  val 
10  p.c.  ad  val 

15  p  Cad  val 
25  p.c.  ad  val 

Not  above  75  de- 
grees polail- 
scope  71-100  of 
Ic.  per  lb  ;  for 
every  addi- 
tional degree  20- 
1000  of  Ic  per 
lb  additional.* 

65c.  Ib.i 

15  p  c.  ad  val. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 

3c  lb. 

mc  lb. 

25  p.c.  ad  val. 

2c  lb. 


SI. 85  lb.  to 

S2.50  lb 
35c.  to  50c.  lb 
55c   lb 
55c.  lb. 
S4.50   lb.   and 

p.c.  ad  val. 


25 


10  p.c.  ad  val 
15c   bushel 
25c.  bushel. 
30c.  100  lbs. 
6c  bushel. 
Ic  lb. 
Ic  lb. 
2  4c  lb. 
20  p.c  ad  val. 
S2  ton. 
10c  gallon 
16c.  lb. 
20c.  busliel 
15c.  bushel. 
25  p.c.  ad  val. 
10c.  bushel 
Ic   lb. 
IHc.  lb. 
'Ac.  lb. 
S5  per  1,000 
Ic  lb. 
Ic  lb. 
8  p.c.  ad  val. 

2c.  lb. 


$2  60  gallon 
$9.60  per  doz. 
45c.  to  60c  gallon. 
$1.85  per  doz. 
45c.  gallon. 
30c.  doz. 


.60  gallon 

60  per  doz 

-  to  60c.  gallon. 

5  per  doz. 

gallon. 

doZo 


S2 

S9. 

45c.  . 

$1.85 

45c 

20c 
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SCHEDULE  I— COTTON   MANUFACTURES. 

Cotton  thread,  uncolored,  according  to  numbers 

Cotton  thread,  colored,  bleached,  according  to  numbers; . . 

Cotton  cloth,  uncolored,  according  to  numbers 

Cotton  cloth,  colored,  bleached,  according  to  numbers 

Cotton  handkerchiefs  or  mufflers,  hemmed  or  hemstitched,  n.s.p.l 

Cotton  clothing,  ready  made 

Cotton  hosiery,  pairs     


Cotton  shirts,  drawers,  aud  all  underwear,  n.s.p.f . 


Cotton,  plushes,  velvets,  corduroys. 


Lace  manufactures 

SCHEDULE  J— FLAX,  HEMP  AND  JUTE  AND  MANUFAC- 
TURES OF. 

Flax  hemp  or  ramie  single  yarns,  finer  than  80  lea  or  number 

Mattings  for  floors     .    .        . .      • . '. 

SCiIEDULE  K— -WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

Alpaca,  hair  of :      

Oombed  wool  or  tops,  n.s  p.f 

■y  arns 

Yarns  of  hair  of  angora  goat  and  alpaca 

Cloths,  knit  fabrics,  felts  not  woven  and  all  manufactures  of  every 

description,  wholly  or  chiefly  of  wool,  nspf      

Blankets,  nspf.,  and  flannels 

Dress  goods,  women's  and  children's 

Clothing,    ready   made   and   wearing   appai'el   of   every   description 

n.s.p.f 

Carpets,  woven  whole  for  rooms,  and  rugs      .N  . . 

Plushes,  velvets  and  all  other  pile  fabrics,  cotton  cut  or  uncut 

SCHEDULE   I^SILK  AND   SILK  GOODS. 
Silk  partially  manufactured,  or  spun  silk 

Silk,  wearing  apparel 

Silk,  yarns,  threads,  artificial     

Silk,  all  manufactures  of ,  n  s  ,j.f 


R.\TER  OF  Duty  Under 


Law  of  1909 


2iic.  lb  to  28c.  lb. 
6c.  lb.  to  67c.  lb. 

Ic.  sq.  yard  to 
12  He  sq.  yard 
Graduated  rate. 

Graduated  rate. 

50  P.O.  ad  val. 

70c  doz.  toS2doz 
&  15  p.c.  ad  val 

60c.  doz.  &  15  PoC. 
ad  val.  to  $2.25 
doz.  &  ?,'>  p.c. 
ad  val. 

Dv.  s(i.  yard  &  25 
p.c.  ad  vol  to 
12c.  sq.  \:v:i\  & 
25  p.c  ad  '.  lil 

60  p.c.  ad  val. 


15  p  c.  ad  val. 
'■i'Ac.  sq.  yard. 


Graduated  rate 
Graduated  rate 


Graduated  rate. 
Graduated  rate. 

Graduated  rate. 
44o.  lb.  &  00  p  c 

ad  val. 
10c    sq.  foot  &  40 

p.c.  ad  val. 
Graduated  rate. 


3Sc.  lb.  and  gradu- 
ated rate. 
60  p.c.  ad  val. 
45c.  lb.  to  60e.  lb. 
50  p.c.  ad  val. 


Law  of  1913. 


SCHEDULE   M— PAPERS  AND  BOOKS. 

Printing  paper,  unsized  or  glued  and  suitable  for  printing  books  and 
newspapers,  but  not  for  covers  or  binding  (except  Japan  paper, 
imitation  Japan  paper,  hand-made  or  machine  hand-made  paper, 
valued  over  5o.»lb.,  12  p  c.  ad  val.;  valued  less  than  5c.  lb.,  free. 
There  Is  a  clause  providing  for  a  higher  (reciprocity)  duty  on  printing 
paper,  in  case  any  other  country  so  taxes  American  paper. 

Indigo,  paste  is  derived  from  indigo  and  is  dutiable  as  dye  obtained 
from  indigo. 

Books,  of  ail  kinds,  bound  or  unbound  pamphlets,  engravings,  photo- 
graphs, n.s.p.f ' 

Paper,  manufactures  of  n.s.p.f 

Playing  cards      .    .  ...    .  


SCHEDULE  N— -SUNDRIES. 

Beads,  not  threaded  or  strung 

Brushes      .  .  , 

Bristles  ......    .  .  * 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  cut  but  not  set. 
Feathers  and  downs 


Furs,  dressed 

Furs,  wearing  apparel. 
Gloves  (leather)    .... 


Gutta-percha  and  India  rubber,  manufactures  of,  n.s.p.f. 
Hair,  human .- 


Hair,  human,  cleaned  but  not  manufactured 

Lfather,  manufactures  of,  n  s.p.f ^ . . . 

Musical  instruments 

Phonographs,  gramophones,  graphophoues,  or  parts. 
Pipes  and  smokers'  articles 


Paintings  and  statuary,  n.s.p.f 

Toys 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  n.s.p.f . 


5  to  25  p.c.  ad  va). 
7>A    to   27  }4    p.c. 

ad  val. 
7M    to   273-<j    p.c. 

ad  val. 
10  to  30  p  c.  ad 

val. 
30  p  c.  ad  val. 
30  p  c.  ad  val. 
SO  to  50  p  c.  ad 

val. 
30  p.c  ad  val 


40  p.c.  ad  val. 


60  p.c.  ad  val. 


10  p  c.  ad  val. 
2}^c.  sq.  yard. 


15  p.c  ad  val. 
8  p.c.  ad  val 
18  p  c.  ad  val. 
25  p  c.  ad  val. 

35  p.c.  ad  val. 
25\to  30  p.c.  aO 

val. 
35  P.O.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 

.50  p.c.  ad  val. 

40  p.c.  ad  val. 


20c.  lb.  to  35  p.c. 

ad  val. 
50  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p  c.  ad  vai. 


25  p.c  ad  val. 
35  p  c.  ad  val. 
10c.  pack  and  20 
p.c.  ad  val. 


35  p.c  ad  val. 
40  p.c.  ad  val. 
7J^o   lb. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  to   60   p.c. 


val 
20  to 

val. 
50  p.c. 


ad 


40   p.c.   ad 


ad  val. 
S1.25  doz.  to  S5.S0 

doz. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 


20  pic.  ad  val. 
40  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  B.C.  ad  val. 
Graduated  rate. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
50  p.c.  ad  val. 


15  p.c.  ad  val. 
25  p.c.  ad  val. 
60  p.c.  ad  val. 


.  ad 
60 


35  p  c.  ad 
35  p.c.  ad 
7c.  lb. 
20  pc. 
20   to 

vaL 
10   to 

val. 
50  p.c.  ad 
$1    to   $4 

pairs. 
10  p.c.  ad 
10  to  35 

val. 
20  p.c.  ad 
30  p.c.  ad 
35  p.c.  ad 
25  p.c, 
20  to 

val. 
16  p.c. 
35  p.c.  ad 
35  p.c.  ad 


val. 
val. 

val. 
p.c.  aa 

40  n.c:  ad 

val. 
75  doa. 

val. 
p.c.  ad 


val. 
val. 
val. 
val. 
p.c.  afl 


.  ad 
50 

ad 


val. 
val. 
val. 
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Acids  (not  provided  for 
under  Schedule  A). 

Aconite. 

Agates,  unmanufactured. 

Agrieiritural  implements. 

AiCumen,  n.a.p.f 

Alcoiiol,  mettiyl  or  wood. 

Ammonia,  nitrate  and  sul- 
phate of. 

Animals  brought  into  U.  S 
temporarily  or  for  breed- 
ins;  purposes. 

Animals,  wild,  for  exhibi 
tion    In    zoological    col- 
lections. 

Anthracite  co<il, 

Antito.Kins. 

Aromatic  (not  garden) 
seeds. 

Arrowroot,  not  manufac- 
tured 

Arsenic. 

Art,  works  of,  originals,  or 
for  certain  institutions. 

Articles,  domestic  made, 
returned  after  e.vporta- 
tion        ^ 

Asbestos, unmanufactured 

Asphaltum. 

Bacon. 

Bagging  for  cotton,  etc 

Barbed  fence  wlie. 

Barks,  n  s  p.f. 

Beans.n.s.p.f. 

Beet,  fresh. 

Beeswax. 

Belting  leather. 

Benzine. 

Berries,  n  s.p  f. 

Bibles. 

Birds.  ' 

Bismuth. 

Bituminous  coal. 

Books  for  the  blind  or  for 
certain  classes  of  insti- 
tutions, text-books,  etc 

Boots,  leather. 

Borax,  crude. 

Brass,  old. 

Bi  imstone. 

Briquets. 

Bristles,  t;rude,  etc. 

Broom  corn. 

Buckwheat. 

Bullion,  gold  or  silver. 

Burlaps 

Cabinet  wood,  in  the  log 
rough,  or  hewn  only. 

Calcium,  n.s  p.f. 

Camel's  hair. 

Carbolic  acid. 

Cash  registers. 

Cattle. 

Cerncnt. 

Chalk,  crude. 

Chj-ts  for  use  of  societies 
or  United  States. 

Citizens  of  U.  S.  dying  in 
foreign  countries,  per 
-sona'  effects  of. 

Clapboards. 

Coal. 

Cobalt 

Cocoa,  crude,  n.s  p.f. 

Cocoanuta  in  the  shell. 

Cocoon£,  silk 

Cod  liver  oil 

Coffee. 

Coins,  gold,  silver  and 
copper. 

Coke. 

Composition  metal,  copper 
chief  value. 

Copper,  in  plates,  bars,  In- 
go'ts  or  pigs,  n.s  p  f.  and 
ore. 

Copperas. 

Cork,  unmanufactured. 
Corn  and  corn-meal. 
Cotton    and    cotton    bag- 
ging. 


ma- 
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Cotton  gins. 

Cotton  waste. 

Cottonseed  oil. 

Cream. 

Croton'oil 

Curry. 

Darning  needles. 

Drawings,  original. 

Drugs,  not  advanced. 

Dyeing  and   tanning 
terials 

Dyestuffs,  n  s.p.f. 

Dyewoods,  n.s. p.f. 

Engravings,  original. 

Etching.s,  original. 

Evergreen  seedlings. 

Explosive  substances. 

Extracts  for  tanning. 

Fans,  common  palm  leaf. 

Fats  and  gre.ase. 

Fencing,  barbed  and  gal- 
vanized wire. 

Fcrromanganese. 

l^lbres  and  L'r.".sses 

Films,  moving  picture, 
American  manufacture 
light  struck  or  damaged 

Flat  rails,  iron  or  steel. 

Flax. 

Flint,  flints  and  flint 
stones  un^uound. 

Flocks. 

Flower  and  grass  seeds, 
n.s. p.f. 

Fossils 

Fowls,  water 

Fruit  plants,  tropical  and 
semi-tropical,  for  pur- 
pose of  piopagation  or 
cultivation. 

Fruits  or  berries,  green 
ripe  or  dried,  n  s  p.f. 

Fulminates 

Furniture  of  persons  or 
families  from  foreign 
coimtries  -  if  used  by 
fciem  abroad  one  year 
or  more. 

Fure,  unrlressed. 

Galvanized  wire. 

Gasoline. 

Glass  plates  or  disks 
rough-cut  or  unwrought. 

Glaziers'  diamonds. 

Gloves,  horsehide,  pigskin 
or  cowhide,  n  s  p  f . 

Glue  stock 

Goat  skins,  undressed. 

Gold,  bullion,  oie  and 
sweepings. 

Gold,  silver,  copper  or 
other  metal  coins 

Grains,  drxigs,  crude. 

Granite,  unmanufactured, 
n.s, p.f. 

Grasses  and  fibres. 

Guano,  manures  and  all 
substances  used  only  in 
manure. 

Gunny  bags  and  cloth,  old. 

Gunpowder. 

Gutta-percha,  crude. 

Hair,  n  s  p  f . 

Hams 

Handle  bolts 

Hand  sewing  needles. 

Harness,  saddles  and  sad- 
dlery, or  parts  thereof. 

Harvesters. 

Hemlock  bark,  extract  of 

Hemp,  n  s.p.f. 

Herbs,  natuial  state,  used 
'  as  drugs,  n.s  p  f. 

Hides  of  cattle. 

Hones  and  whetstones. 
Hoop  iron  or  steel,  coated 
or  not  coated  with  paint. 
Hoops,  iron  or  steel,  cut  to 

lengths. 
Horns  and  parts  of. 
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Horsehair  unmanufac- 
tured. 

Horseshoe  nails. 

Horseshoes. 

Household  effects  used  one 
year  or  more  abroad  by 
the  importer  thereof. 

Ice. 

India  rubber,  crude. 

Indigo 

Ingots. 

Instruments,  philosophical 
and  scientlfical,  when 
imported  by  certain 
classes    of    institutions. 

Inventions  if  suitable  only 
for  use  as  a  model 

Iodine,  crude  and  re- 
sublimed. 

Ipecac. 

Iron  ore. 

Iron  X)r  steel  bands,  cut 
to  lengths  and  manu- 
factures of. 

Iron  or  steel  billets. 

Iron  or  steel  nails,  rails 
and  scrap. 

,Iute. 

Kerosene. 

Kindling  wood. 

Lamb  and  lambskins,  un- 
dressed. 

Land  fowls.  ' 

Lard. 

Laths 

Leather,  n.s.o.f.,  boots  and 
shoes,  harness,  saddles, 
and  saddlery,  shoe  laoes, 
sole,  uppers,  vamps. 

Leaves  used  as  drugs, 
n.s. p.f. 

r^ppptif  s 

Lemon  and  lime  Juice. 

Lemon  peel,  not  pre- 
served. 

Lifeboats  and  life-saving 
apparatus  imported  by 
life-saving  societies. 

Linotype  machines. 

I,ithographic    stones 
engra.'ed. 

X-odestones. 

Logs 

Loops,  iron. 

Lumber,     planed    or 
ished,  n  s  p.f. 

Machines,  for  spreading 
tar  •  and  oil  and  •  for 
sugar  making,  linotype 
sewing,  thrashing,  type- 
setting 

Magnesitc,  crude  or  cal- 
cined. 

Maize. 

Manganese,  oxide  and 
ore  of    - 

Manila. 

Manures. 

Manuscripts. 

Maps,  over  20  years  old,  or 
for  use  of  United  States 

Marrons 

Marrow 

Marshmallow. 

Meal,  corn. 

Meats 

Medals  of  gold,  silver  or 
copper  when  bestowed 
and  accepted  as  trophies 
or  prizes 

Metal  composition,  n  s  p.f 

Milk,  preserved  or  con- 
densed, etc 

Mineral  salts. 

Minerals,  crude. 

Models  of  inventions  suit- 
able for  use  as  models 
only 

Moss,  crude  or  unmanu- 
factiu:ed. 


no( 


fin- 


Mowers. 

Music  for  the  blind. 

Mustard  seed. 

Mutton. 

Nails. 

Naphtha. 

Needles,  hand  sewing  and 
darning. 

Newsoapeis  and  periodi- 
cals issued  within  6 
months  of  time  of  entry, 
etc. 

Nickel  ore 

Nitrate  of  potash  or  salt- 
pefc,  crude  and  soda. 

Nut  oil. 

Nux  vomica. 

Oakum. 

Oil  cake. 

Oils  not  provided  for  in 
list  under  Schedille  A. 

Orange  juice,  peel,  not 
preserved,  candied  or 
dried. 

Ore,  cobaU,  copper,  emery, 
gold,  iron,  manganese, 
manganiferous  Iron, 
nickel,  silver,  tin,  tung- 
sten-bearing. 

Paper,  printing,  n.s  p  t , 
stock,  crude. 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  oil. 

Parchment. 

Paris  green. 

Pearl,  mother  of,  and 
pearl  shells  In  natural 
state. 

Pebble,  Brazilian. 

Periodicals  and  news- 
papers issued  within  6 
months  of  time  of  entry, 
etc. 

Personal  effects  of  persons 
arriving  from-  foreign 
countries,  within  ceitain 
limitations. 

Petroleum. 

Phosphates,  crude. 

Phosphorus. 

Photographic,  and  moving 
picture  films  not  ex- 
posed or  developed. 

Pigs,  copper,  iron. 

Plants,  fruits,  tropical  and 
semi-tropical,  for  propa- 
gation or  cultivation. 

Plates,  copper,  glass. 

Platinum,  unmanufac- 
tured. 

Plows. 

Plumbago. 

Pork. 

Potash,  carbonate,  crude, 
cyanide,  sulphate 

Potassium,  cyanide  of. 

Potatoes,   conditionally. 

Printing  paper  not  above 
5c.   lb. 

Prizes. 

Prussic  acid. 

Pulp  woods. 

Quinine 

Radium. 

Rags,  n  s.p.f.  /   - 

Rai's,  flat,  iron  or  steel. 

Railway  bars,  iron  or  steel. 

Rapeseed 

Rattan. 

Reeds,  unmanufactured 

Regalia  and  gems,  when 
imported  by  certain 
classes  of  institutrons. 

Root?,  drugs,  crude, n.s.n.f. 

Rye  and  rye  flour. 

Saddlery. 

Safety  lamps,  miners'. 

Sago.     , 

Salt. 

Saltpetre,  crude. 
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Scientific  apparatus,  when 
imported  liy  certain 
classes  of  institutions 

Seeds,  all  tlov/er  and 
grass,  n.s.p  f 

Sewing  machines 

Sneep. 

Shellfisb,  and  shells  in 
natural  state. 

Shingles. 

.S;ioddy. 

Shots,  leather. 

Silk,  raw. 

Silver  bullion,  coins,  ore, 
sweepings 

Sisal  grass. 

Skins,  undressed. 

Soda,  arseniate,  ash,  cy- 
anide, nitrate,  silicate, 
sulphate. 

Sole  lea/ther. 

Specimens,  botany  and 
mineralogy  and  natural 
history  for  scientific 
public  collections. 


Sijermaceti  oil 

Spikes 

Spirits,  turpentine. 

Si)rigs,  cut. 

Stamps,  foreign. 

Statuary,  original  or  two 
replicas. 

Statuary  and  casts  of 
sculpture,  when  for  use 
as  models  or  for  art  edu- 
cational purposes 

Staves. 

Steel,  scrap. 

Stone.  ^ 

Strychnine. 

Sugar-beet  seed. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  cop- 
per, iron,  potash,  soda. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Sumac,  ground. 

Swine. 

T-rails.  iron  or  steel. 

Tacks,  cut. 

Talcum,  crude,  n  s.p.f. 


Tallow 

Tanning  material. 

Tiipioca. 

Tar,  and  pitch  of  wood. 

Tea 

Thrashing  machines. 

Timber. 

lin,  except  plates. 

Tobacco  stems. 

Trophies,  aricles  bestowed 
as  trophies  and  received 
as  honorary  distinctions 

Turpentine. 

Twine 

Type,  old. 

Typesetting  machines. 

Typewriters. 

Vaccine  virus 

Veal. 

Vegetable  sub.s'nccs,  crude 

Vellum. 

Verdigris. 

Vitriol,  blue 

Wagons  and  carts. 


Waste 

Water  fowls. 

Wax,  vegetable  or  mineral. 

Weeds  and  wood  used  as 
drugs,  n  s.p.f. 

Whalebone,  unnaanufact- 
ured. 

Whale  oil,  n.s.p  f. 

Wheat,  n  s.p  f  ,  condition- 
ally.^- 

Whetstones. 

Wild  animals  for  exhibi- 
tion in  zoological  col- 
lections. 

Wire,  barbed  fence,  gal- 
vanised, nails,  staples. 

Wood,  n.s  p.f 

Wood  alcohol. 

Wood  pulp 

Wool,  n.s. p.f. 

Works  of  art,  originals  or 
for  certain  institutions. 

Wrought  Iron  or  steel 
nails,  n.s  p  f. 


I.ITICATION    OF    CUSTOMS    CLAEMS. 

(By  the  Board  of  United  States  Geneial  Appraisers.) 

A  statutory  judicial  remedy  is  given  by  the  Customs  Practise  Act  of  June  10,  1890,  and  supplements 
th.ereto,  for  the  return  of  money  illegally  exacted  by  the  administrative  customs  officials,  before  a  special 
st-atutory  Court  of  Customs  Claims  called  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers.  If  the  valuation 
by  the  local  appraiser  of  imported  merchandise  upon  which  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  assessed  is  disputed  by 
the  Importer  he  may  appeal  for  a  re-valuation  (or  re-appraisement  as  it  is  called)  within  ten  days  after  the 
local  appraiser  has  made  the  assessment.  If  the  Importer  is  dissatisfied  with  the  classification  by  the  Col- 
lector of  Customs  at  the  port  of  entry,  he  may  file  a  protest  in  writing  within  thirty  days  with  such  Collector, 
who  thereupon  must  forward  the  papers  to  the  Board,  and  the  case  is  regularly  docketed 

There  is  no  limitation  upon  the  amount  Involved  in  such  litigation  It  covers  and  includes  merchandise 
imported  by  Parcel  Post  and  claims  arising  from  the  assessment  ana  classification  of  baggage  not  exempt 
from  duty.  The  trial  of  the  case  is  usually  had  at  the  port  of  entry  or  some  nearby  place.  Regular 
dockets  for  the  trial  of  such  cases  are  held  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  In  addition  special  dockets 
are  held  in  other  customs  districts  at  the  con\"euience  and  on  reouest  of  the  importers'  attorneys.  There 
are  no  court  costs  and  the  procedure  is  simple  and  expeditious  yet  includes  all  the  safeguards  and  protec- 
tions of  an  ordinary  court  trial  Numerous  claims  aganist  the  Government,  arising  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  customs  laws,  are  thus  litigated  and  Involve  in  the  aggregate  large ^ums  of  money.  Reappraise- 
nieut  case's  are  heard  by  a  single  member  of  the  Board  with  an  appeal  by  either  the  Government  or  the  im- 
porter from  his  judgment  to  a  board  of  three.  Classification  cases,  including  contests  over  the  legality  of 
an  appraisement,  the  legality  of  any  administrative  regulation  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, or  the  legality  of  other  administrative  action  resulting  in  the  levy  of  an  excessive  rate  or  amount  of  duty 
bv  the  Collector  of  Customs,  are  decided  by  the  Classification  Board.  An  appeal  lies  from  this  Board's 
judgment  to  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  at  Washington  from  whence  certiorari  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  treaty  cases,  constitutional  cases  and  other  cases  which  the  Attorney  General  certifies 
as  of  sufficient  importance. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Board  is  De  Witt  P  Dutcher,  G41  Washington  Street,  New  York,  N.'Y.  The  Board 
consists  of  Jerre  B.  Sullivan  (President)  of  Iowa,  Byron  S.  Waite  of  Michigan,  Eugene  G.  Hay  of  Minnesota, 
William  B.  Howell  of  New  Jersey,  Israel  F.  Flsclier  of  New  York,  Samuel  B.  Cooper  of  Texas,  Charles  P. 
IvIcCIelland  of  New  York,  George  Stewait  Brown  of  Maryland,  and  William  C.  Adamson  of  Georgia.  The 
V.  S.  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  consists  of  Robert  M.  Montgomery,  Presiding  Judge;  James  M.  Smith, 
Orion  M.  Barber,  Marion  De  Vries,  and  George  E   Martin,  Associate  Judges.     Clerk,  Arthur  B.  Sheldon. 
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No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5..     . 
6    .  .. 

7 

8 

9 

10.  .  . 

11.  .  . 

12.  .  . 

13 

14 

1.5..     . 

16 

17  .  . 
IS  .  . 
ig 

20 '.  ■  ■ 
21.  .  . 


Commandery. 


Pennsylvania 
New  York 

Maine 

M.".ssachusetts 
California        '. 
Wisconsin 
Illinois   .  .  . 
Dist  of  Col    . . 

Ohio 

Michigan.  . 
Minnesota  .  . 
Oregon .  . 
Missouri. 
Nebraska 
Kansas  .  . 
Iowa. .  .  . 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Washington.. . 

Vermont 

Maryland 


headquarters 


Philadelphia   . . 
New  York  City 
Portland 
Boston ... 
Sen  Fr^uclsco 
Milv.oukee 
Chicago.    . 
V>'ashiugton 
Cincinnati 
Deti'oit..  .    . 
St.  Paul 
Portland 
St.  I.ouis 

Omaha 

I.efaenwr.rth 
j/cs  .■<ioir.es 
L'O-r,  ;t  .  .  . 
Indianapolis 
Seattle.  .  . . 
Burlington  . 
Bdltiniore.  ... 


Instituted. 


Recorder. 


Apr  15, 
Jan  17, 
Apr.  25, 
Mar  4, 
Ai-r.  12, 
.May  15, 
May  8, 
Feb.  1, 
May  3, 
Fob.  4, 
May  6, 
May  6, 
Oct.  21, 
Oct  21, 
Apr  22; 
Oct  20, 
June  1, 
Oct  17. 
.Tan.  14, 
Oct.  14, 
Dec.     8, 


1865 
1866' 
18G6 
1868 
1871 
1874 
1879 
1882 
1882 
1885 
1886 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1SS8 
1891 
1891 
1P04 


J.  P.  Nicholson 
W.  S  Cogswell. 


Brev   Lieut  -Col 

Brev   Lieut.-Col 

John  F.  D.ana 

Capt.  Charles  W.  C  Rhoades  . . . 

Col   William  C.  Alberger 

Act.  Asst  Paym  J  Vt'.Meacham 
Lleut.-Col.  George  V.  Lauman.  .  . 
First  Lieut   Thomas  H   McKee. . 

Capt   John  M.  Blair 

Brig.-Gen.  Charles  A   Coolldge.. . 

Capt   Orton  S  Clark    

First  Lieut   Joseph  E.  Hall 

Capt   William  R.  Hodges 

First  Lieut.  Fiank  B.  Bryant  .    .  . 

Capt.  John  T   Taylor 

Brevet  Capt.  E   D   Hadley , 

First  Lieut   W.  H.  Conley. . 
First  Lieut.  Alexander  M.  Scott. 

Frank  C.  Shipley 

First  Lieut.  Carlos  D.  Williams. 
Lieut.  Joseph  J.  Janney 


Address 


Philadelphia. 

New  York. 

Portland. 

Boston. 

San  Francisco. 

Milwaukee. 

Chicago. 

Washington. 

Cincinnati. 

Detroit. 

St.  Paul. 

Portland. 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Leavenworth. 

Des  Moines. 

Denver 

Indianapolis. 

Seattle. 

Burlington. 

Baltimore. 


Commandery-in-Chlef,  lieadquarteis  Phlladeiphia: 
John  P.  Nicholson,  Recorder-ln-Chlef. 


instituted  October  21,   1885.     Brevet  Lieut.-Col. 
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Normal  ' 

I'AX 

Sdrtax  P'c't'ges 

Surtax. 

Old 

New 

New 
Law 

Install 

Net 

> 

2% 

Total 

[Income. 

2%  on 
Excess 

Ad't'al 
'  on 

Total 
Normal 

Old 
Law 

Total 

Amount 
Subject  to  Tax. 

of 
Surtax 

Total 
Surtax. 

Tax. 

Addi- 
tional 

of 

E^icess 

Tax 

at  Each 

$4,00C 

of 

Rate 

$2,000 

$3,000 

S20 

820 

$20 

4,000 

40 

40 

40 

5,000 

S20 

60 

80 

80 

7,500 

70 

110 

180 

1% 

1% 

S5,000  to 

S7,500 

S25 

$25 

205 

10,000 

120 

160 

280 

. 

2% 

2% 

7,500  " 

10,000 

60 

75 

355 

12,500 

170 

210 

380 

3% 

3% 

10,000  •' 

12,500 

75 

150 

530 

15,000 

220 

260 

480 

4% 

4% 

12.500  " 

15,000 

100 

250 

730 

20,000 
40,000 

320 

360 

680 

5% 

5";, 

15.000  " 

20,000 

250 

500 

1,180 

720 

760 

1.480 

\'-o 

7% 

8% 

20,000  " 

40,000 

1,600 

2,100 

3,. 580 

60,000 

1,120 

1,160 

2,280 

2% 

10% 

12% 

40,000  " 

60,000 

2,400 

4,500 

6,780 

80.000 

1.520 

1,560 

3,080 

3% 

14% 

IV ;, 

60,000  " 

80,000 

3,400 

7,900 

10,980 

- 100,000 

1.920 

1,960 

3r880 

4% 

18% 

22% 

80,000  " 

100,000 

4,400 

12,300 

16,180 

150,000 

2.920 

2,960 

5,880 

6"'„ 

22% 

27% 

100,000  " 

150,000 

•    13,500 

25,800 

31,680 

200,000 

3.920 

3,960 

7,880 

6% 

25% 

31% 

150,000  " 

200,000 

15,500 

41,300 

49,180 

250,000 

4,920 

4,960 

9,880 

I'n 

30% 

37% 

200,000  " 

250,000 

18,500 

59,800 

69,680 

300,000 

5,920 

5,960 

.11,880 

8% 

34% 

42% 

250,000  " 

300,000 

21,000 

80,800 

92,680 

500,000 

9.920 

9,960 

19,880 

9% 

37% 

46'n 

300,000   " 

500,000 

92,000 

172.800 

192,680 

f    750,000 

14,920 

14,960 

29,880 

10% 

40% 

50% 

500,000   " 

750,000 

125,000 

297.800 

327,680 

1.000,000 

19,920 

19,960 

39,880 

10% 

45% 

55% 

750,000   " 

1,000,000 

137,500 

435,300 

475,180 

1,500,000 

29,920 

29,960 

59,880 

11% 

50% 

61% 

1,000,000   " 

1,500,000 

305,000 

740,300 

800,180 

2,000,000 

39,920 

39,960 

79,880 

12% 

50% 

62% 

1,500,000   •■ 

2,000.000 

310,000 

1,05^,300 

1,130,180 

3,000,000 

59.920 

59,960 

119,880 

13% 

50% 

63% 

On  excess  of 

2,000.000 

630,000 

1,680,300 

1,800,180 

Old  law,  normal  tax  exemption,  S3, 000  for  single  persons;  new  law,  81.000. 
Of  $200  exemption  fox  each  dependent  child 


Table  does  not  take  account 


INCOME    TAX    TABLE-WAR    REVENUE    LAW    OF    1918. 

(This  law  was  approved  by  the  President  February  24.  1919  ) 

Note — The  table  shows  the  tax  payable  by  a  married  person,  taking  no  notice  of  the  S200  exemption 
for  each  dependent  child.  The  total  surtax  Is  the  total  of  the  instalments  for  the  income  considered.  A 
single  person  is  allowed  a  personal  exemption  of  $1,000  on  income;  a  married  person  living  with  htisband 
or  wife,  $2,000. 
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56  to      58 
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60 
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58  "        60 

6,720 
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8,110 
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5 

6 
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180 

62 

12 

29 

60  "        62 

6,960 
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8,690 
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6 
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1 
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10 

10 

.    250 

64 

12 

■M 
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8 

12 

2 
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40 

50 
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66 

12 

:n 
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10 

12 

3 
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68 
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830 

68 

12 

32 

66  "         6i 
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12 

12 

4 

10  "       12 
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80 
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1,150 

70 

12 

33 
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7,920 
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19,130 

14 

12 

5 

12  "        14 

1.200 

100 
120 

290 

1,490 

72 

12 

34 

70  "         72 

8,160 
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11,890 

20,050 

16 

12 

6 

14  ■'       16 

1,440 

410 

1,850 

74 

12 

35 

72  '•        7-; 

8,400 

700 

12,590 

20,990 

18 

12 

7 

16   "       18 

1,630 
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5.50 

2,230 

76 

12 

36 

74  ••          76 

8,640 
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21,950 

20 

12 

8 

18  ••       20 

1,920 

160 
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2,H30| 

78 

12 

37 
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12 

39 
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9,380 
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12 
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84 

12 

40 
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28 

12 

12 
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12 

41 
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30 

12 

1» 
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12 
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12 

14 
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90 

12 

43 
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34 

12 

15 
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92 

12 

44 
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86 

12 
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94 

12 
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38 

12 
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96 

12 

46 
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32,650 

40 

12 

18 

38   •'     .40 

4,320 

360 
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98 

12 

47 

96  "        98 

11,280 

940 

22,550 

33,830 

42 

12 

19 

40   '■       42 

4,560 

380 

3,790 

8,350 
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12 

48 

98  "      100 

11,520 

960 

23,510 

35,030 

44 

12 

20 

42  "       44 

4,800 
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12 

.52 

100  "      150 
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12 
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12 

56 
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60 
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12 

64 
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703,030 
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26 
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6,000 

5^0\ 

G,490 

12,490 

Over 

66 

12 

26 

54   ■'       56 

6,240 

5201 

7,010 

13,2501 

1,000 

12 

65 

♦  Thousandjs. 
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'(    WAR    REVENUE    ACT    OF    1918. 

(Approved  by  the  President  February  24,  IS  19.) 

This  act  imposes  income  taxes  as  shown  in  the  table  above. 

For  citizens  or  residents  of  tlie  United  States  on  first  54,000  of  taxable  income  for  1918  6  per  ceut.; 
for  subsequent  years  4  per  cent.  ■  , 

In  computing  net  income  individuals  are  allowed  as  credits,  dividends  from  corporations  whose  net 
income  is  taxable,  dividends  out  ot  taxable  earnings  or  profits  from  personal  service  corporations,  and 
interest  on  United  States  obligations  and  those  of  a  State,  Territory,  or  political  subdivision,  or  District 
of  Columbia,  and  on  bonds  issued  by  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  and  securities  of  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 

No  deductions  are  allowed  for  personal,  living,  or  family  expenses;  nor  for  moneys  paid  out  for  per- 
manent Improvements  to,  or  restorations  of,  property. 

Life  insurance  is  taxed  S  cents  on  each  SlOO  of  insurance  or  functional  part:  on  weekly  or  monthly 
payment  insurance  not  In  excess  of  S500,  40  per  cent,  ot  first  weekly,  or  20  per  cent  of  first  monthly  premium; 
casualty  insurance,  1  cent  on  each  dollar  (or  fractional  part)  of  premium;  40  per  cent  of  first  weekly,  or 
20  per  cent,  of  first  monthly  premium. 

Further  deductions  allowed  in  computing  net  income  are:  Ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  of  carrj  ing 
on  trade  or  business,  including  salaries  and  other  compensation  paid  for  personal  services  and  rentals; 
Interest  paid  (or  accrued)  on  indebtedness;  United  States,  State  and  local  taxes  (except  income,  war-profits, 
and  excess  profits  taxes) ;  losses  during  taxable  year  not  compensated  for  by  insurance  (but  In  case  of -non- 
resident aliens  only  as  to  transactions  or  property  within  the  United  States);  worthless  debts;  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  wear  and  tear  of  trade  or  business  property,  and  a  reasonable  amount  for  amortization  for 
buildings,  machinery,  etiuipment,  etc.,  lor  production  of  articles  for  war  purposes,  and  for  vessels  for  carry- 
ing articles  or  men;  in  case  of  mines,  gas  or  oil  wells;  other  natural  deposits  and  timber;  a  reasonable  amount 
for  depletion  and  depreciation  of  improvements;  gifts  to  religious,  charitable,  scientific  or  educational 
societies,  or  for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  or  children,  or  to  vocational  rehabilitation  fund. 

Upon  net  incomes  over  the  first  $4,000  the  rate  is  12  per  cent,  in  1918,  and  8  per  cent.  subseQuent  years; 
such  rates,  and  inclusive  of  the  first  S4,000,  apply  to  other  than  citizens  or  residents. 

Partners  in  business  co-partnership  and  stockholdere  in  personal  service  corporations  are  liable  for 
Income  tax  as  individuals. 

The  normal  tax  and  surtax,  as  given  above,  apply  to  income  of  estates  or  property  held  in  trust,  the 
fiduciary  being  responsible  lor  making  the  return 

COR.PORATIONS. 

Practically  the  same  amount  of  income  taxes  is  imposed  on  corporations  as  on  individuals,  viz,  for 
1918,  12  per  cent,  of  net  income  in  excess  of  interest  on  United  States  obligations  and  bonds  of  War  Finance 
Corporation,  excluding  war  profits  and  excess  profits  taxes;  10  per  cent,  in  subsequent  years,  and  practically 
the  same  deductions  (1  e.,  necessary  trade  or  business  expenses,  salaries,  rentals,  etc  ) .  There  is  an  exemption 
of  S2,000  allowed  to  domestic  corporations  instead  of  S4,000,  as  allowed  to  citizen  and  resident  individuals. 

Organizations  exempt  from  taxation  are  chiefly  those  not  run  for  profit,  such  as  agricultural,  labor, 
horticultural,  scientific,  educational,  charitable  and  religious;  for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  and 
to  animals-.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade,  fraternal  societies,  civic  and  social  welfare  leagues, 
mutual  or  co-operative  fire,  cyclone  and  hail  insurance  companies,  clubs  for  pleasure  and  recreation,  mutual 
savings  and  co-operative  banks  v,'itliout  capital,  cemetery  companies  for  members  only,  domestic  and 
national  building  and  loan  associations.  Federal  land  banks,  and  personal  service  corporations  (1.  e  ,  those 
whose  income  is  due  to  activities  of  its  stockholdere  and  in  which  capital  is  not  a  producing  iaotor). 

Provision  is  made  lor  re-examination  and  credit  for  return  of  overpaid  taxes 

RETURNS. 
;       Every  individual  having  a  net  income  of  over  81,000,  if  single,  or  if  married  and  not  living  with  husband 
or  wile,  must  make  a  return,  under  oath-,  of  gross  income  itemized,  and  deductions  and  allowances  claimed. 
Where  aggregate  net  income  of  husband  and  wife  is  over  82,000  each  must  make  a  return  unless  each  is 
included  in  a  single  joint  return.  •" 

Partnerships  must  make  returns,  which  shall  include  names  and  addresses  of  partners  and  amounts 
of  distributive  shares,  sworn  to  by  any  one  of  the  partners.  ■  ^ 

Every  fiduciary  (except  receivers  in  possession  of  part  only  of  property  of  individuals),  must  malje 
a  return  for  the  individual,  estate,  or  trust  lor  wliich  he  acts. 

Returns  are  to  be  made  on  or  before  March  15,  or  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  third  month  follow- 
ing close  of  fiscal  year.  Commissioner  may  extend  the  time  lor  making  returns  and  may  require  inventories 
to  be  made. 

A  foreign  corporation's  gross  income  includes  only  income  from  sburces  within  the  United  States. 

Corporation  returns  must  be  sworn  to  by  the  president  or  vice-president,  and  by  the  •  treasurer  or 
assistant  treasurer.  Agent  of  foreign  corporation,  if  there  is  one  In  United  States  and  no  office  or  place 
of  business,  must  make  return. 

WHEN    PAYABLE. 

Taxes  are  payable  in  lour  instalments — The  first  at  filing  of  return;  second,  fifteenth  day  of  third 
month;  third,  fifteentih  day  of  sixth  month;  fourth,  fifteenth  day  of  ninth  moutii. 

In  cases  of  understatements  if  return  is  made  in  good  faith  and  without  fault  of  taxpayer  no  penalty 
is  s.dded:  if  through  negligence  5%  of  deficiency  and  1%  per  month  on  amount  of  deficiency  is  added;  if 
false  or  fradulent  with  intent  to-evade  the  tax  50%  of  deficiency  is  added. 

On  taxes  unpaid  when  due  and  lor  ten  days  after  notice  and  demand  by  collectoi  5%  on  amount  due 
and  unpaid  and  interest  at  1  %   per  month  is  added. 

Failure  to  pay,  make  return,  or  give  information  makes  one  liable  to  penalty  ot  not  over  81,000;  11 
wlUul,  to  fine  up  to  810,000,  or  imprisonment  uo  to  one  year,  or  both. 

Corporations  may  be. required  by  the  Commissioner  to  render  return  ot  payments  of  dividends,  with 
names  and  addresses  ot  stockholders  and  number  of  shares,  held. 

Brokers  may  be  required  to  make  a  return  of  names  of  custom'ers,  their  profits  and  losses.  Similarly, 
Individuals,  corporations,  and  partnerships,  making  payments  of  interest,  rent,  salaries,  profits,  etc  ,  to 
others,  may  be  required  to  make  returns. 

Returns  upon  which  tax  has  been  determined  by  the  Commissioner  are  public  records,  but  open  to 
Inspection  only  upon  order  of  the  President,  and  under  rulcj  and  regiilations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
and  approved  by  the  President. 

Bona  flde  stockholders  of  record  owning  1%  or  more  of  outstanding  stock,  upon  making  request  ot 
the  Commissioner,  are  permitted  to  examine  the  annual  income  returns  of  such  corporations  and  Its  sulj- 
Sldlaries.     Punishment  is  provided  for  unlawful  disclosures  of  Information  thus  obtained. 

WAR  PROFITS  AND  EXCESS  PRO;FITS  TAX. 
Upon  net  Income  of  corporation  lor  1918  (in  addition  to  other  taxes  imposed  by  this  act),  first  30% 
of  amount  of  net  income  In  excess  Of  excess-profits  credit  (viz.,  an  exemption  of  $3,000  plus  8%  of  invested 
capital),  and  not  in  excess  ot  20%  of  invested  capital;  second,  65%  of  amount  of  net  Income  In  excess  ol 
20%  of  invested  capital;  the  sum,  if  any,  by  which  80%  of  the  amount  of  the  net  income  in  excess  of  tiio 
war  profits  credit  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  tax  computed  under  first  and  second. 
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"Pre-war  period"  means  calendar  years  1911,  1912,  and  1913. 

War  Profits  Credit:  1.  Exemption  of  S3,000.  2  Amount  equal  to  average  net  income  for  pre-wUr 
period  plus  or  minus,  10%  of  the  difference  between  the  average  invested  capital  for  the  pre-war  period 
and  the  invested  capital  for  the  taxable  year.  If  no  income  for  pre-war  period  specific  exemption  of  §3,000 
and  amount  equal  to  10%  of  invested  capital  for  the  taxable  year;  if  corporation  was  not  in  existence  for 
at  least  one  year  during  pre-war  period  specific  exemption  of  S3, 000  and  amount  equal  to  same  percentage 
of  invested  capital  of  taxpayer  for  taxable  year  as  average  percentage  of  net  income  to  invested  capital 
for  -prewar  period  of  corporation  engaged  in  trade  or  business  of  same  general  nature;  in  no  case  to  be  less 
than  10%  of  the  invested  capital  of  taxpayer  for  taxable  year. 

For  the  taxable  year  1919  20%  of  amount  of  net  income  in  excess  of  excess-profits  credit  and  not  in 
excess  of  20%  of  invested  capital,  40%  of  amount  of  net  income  in  excess  of  20%  of  invested  capital;  but, 
for  1919  and  after,  from  corporations  deriving  a  net  income  of  over  810,000  from  any  Government  contract 
or  contracts  made  between  April  6,  1917,  and  November  H,  1918,  the  proportion  of  net  income  due  to 
Government  contracts  shall  be  taxed  at  same  rates  as  corporation  taxes  of  1918;  the  proportion  of  net 
Income  not  due  to  Government  contracts  shall  be  taxed  at  rates  of  corporation  taxes  of  1919. 

Net  losses,  proved  by  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner  for  any  taxable  year,  may  be  deducted 
from  net  income  of  preceding  taxable  year  and  taxation  for  that  year  redetermined;  amount  found  due 
to  be  credited  or  refunded.  ^  ^.        ,..»,,        .. 

Payment  of  Tax  at  Source:  Individuals,  corporations,  and  partnerships,  havmg  control  of  rent, 
salaries  wages,  etc.,  fixed  or  determinable  annual  or  periodical  profits  and  income  of  non-resident  alien 
individuals,  shall  deduct  and  withhold  a  tax  equal  to  8%;  In  the  case  of  foreign  corporations  not  engaged 
in  trade  or  business  within  the  United  States,  and  not  having  any  office  or  place  of  business  in  United  States, 
10%   withheld.    ■  ""  ,  ,     .  .^   j  ^     ^,         ,    . 

Affiliated  corporations  shall  make  consolidated  returns  under  regulations  prescribed  by  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  with  approval  of  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

ESTATE  TRANSFERS. 
^Percentages  of  value  of  net  estate  imposed  upon  transfer  of  decedents,  resident  or  non-resident,  dying 
after  passage  of  this  act:  Not  in  excess  of  S50,000,  1%;  S50,000  to  5150,000,  2%;  5150,000  to  S250,000, 
3%;  8250,000  to  8450,000,  4% ;  8450,000  to  8750,000,  6% ;  8750,000  to  $1,000,000,  8%  ;  81,000,000  to  81,500,- 
000  10%-  $1,500,000  to  82,000,000,  12%;  $2,000,000  to  83,000,000,  14%;  83,000,000  to  84,000,000.  16%: 
84,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  18%;  85,000,000  to  88,000,000.  20%,- 88,000,000  to  810,000,000.  22%:  in  excess 

These' taxes  do^not  apply  to  estate  of  any  decedent  who  has  died  or  may  die  while  serving  in  United 
States  military  or  naval  forces,  or  from  injuries  received  or  disease  contracted  while  in  such  service. 

Deductions  and  Exemptions  From  Estate  Transfer  Tax;  In  general,  funeral,  and  administration 
expenses,  claims  against  estate,  unpaid  mortgages,  etc.,  identifiable  shares  of  estates  of  persons  who  have 
died  within  five  years  prior  to  decedent;  bequests,  legacies,  gifts,  etc.,  to  charities  and  for  public  purposes. 

In  cases  of  non-residents  funeral  and  administration  expenses  are  to  be  apportioned  as  against  property 

in  and  not  in  United  States. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Three  per  cent,  on  freight  by  rail,  water,  or  other  mechanical  motor  power;  1  cent  for  each  20  cents 
(or  fraction)  paid  for  carriage  of  freight:  8%  of  passenger  fares  where  ticket  or  order  is  sold  in  United  States. 
(Commutation  less  than  30  miles  and  fares  not  over  42  cents,  exempt);  8%  on  parlor  and  sleeping  car  seats 
and  berths;  8%  on  pipeline  oil  carriage;  5  cents  per  message,  telegraph,  cable,  etc  ,  14  to  50  cents;  over 
SO  CGUts    10  csnts 

Insurance  Taxes:     Marine,  inland,  fire,  and  casualty,  1  cent  on  each  dollar  (or  fraction),  of  premium. 

BEVERAGES. 
On  all  distilled  spirits  now  in  bond  or  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  produced  or  imported  into 
Unit«d  States,  82.20  (if  for  beverage  purposes,  86  40)  on  each  proof  gallon,  to  be  paid  by  distiller  or  importer 

On  all  perfumes  hereafter  imnorted  into  United  States  containing  distilled  spirits,  SI  10  per  wine  gallon. 

No  distilled  spirits  produced  after  October  31,  1917,  shall  be  imported  into  United  States  from  any 
foreign  country  (unless  imported  for  other  than  beverage  purposes).  .,        ~ 

Upon  distilled  spirits  (for  beverage  purposes),  on  which  internal  revenue  tax  has  been  paid,  a  floor 
tax  of  $3.20  on  each. proof  gallon.  ,  _      , ^  ,       -,, 

On  distilled  soirits  and  wines  hereafter  rectified,  purified,  or  refined,  30  cents  on  each  proof  gallon 
on  such  heretofore" produced,  15  cents  floor  tax.  On  beer,  ale,  porter,  etc.,  containing  H  %  or  more  alcohol, 
86  per  barrel  of  not  over  31  gallons.  On  wines  containing  up  to  14%  alcohol,  16  cents  per  wme  gallon; 
14  to  21%,  40  cents;  21  to  24%,  81:  wines  containing  more  than  24%  are  classed  as  distilled  spirits.  On 
each  bottle  of  champagne  or  sparkling  wine  (when  sold  or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale),  12  cents  per 
halt  pint;  on  carbonated  wine,  liquors,  cordials,  etc.,  6  cents  per  half  pint.  Grape  juice,  ginger  ale,  sarsapa- 
riUa,  etc  ,  10%  of  price  for  which  sold;  mineral  and  table  waters,  2  cents  per  gallon;  ice  cream  sodas,  sundaes, 
ejc,  1  cent  for  each  10  cents  or  fraction. 

HOME    MADE    WINES. 

Wines  produced  for  tne  family  u.se  of  duly  registered  producer,  not  sold  or  removed  from  place  ol 
manufacture  and  not  exceeding  in  any  case  200  gallons  per  year,  are  free  from  taxation,  subject  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the- Treasury. 

TOBACCO.  » 

"Tax  on  Cigars,  Tobacco,  Etc.:  ~  On  cigars  weighing  not  over  3  pounds  per  1,000,  81.50  per  1,000;  over 
3  pounds,  to  retail  at  not  over  5  cents  each,  S4  per  1,000;  at  5  to  8,  86;  8  to  15,  89;  15  to  20,  812;  at  more 
than  20  cents  each,  S15  per  1,000.  On  cigarettes,  not  over  3  pounds  per  1,000,  S3  per  1.000;  over  3  pounds, 
S7  20;  on  tobacco  and  snuft,  18  cents  per  pound;  cigarette  papers,  25  to  50  papers,  half  cent;  50  to  100 
papers,  1  cent;  more  than  100,  half  cent  for  each  50;  on  tubes,  1  cent  for  each  50  tubes. 

THEATRES    AND    SHOWS 

Taxes  on  Admissions  and  Dues:  For  admissions,  \  cent  for  each  10  cents  or  fraction;  on  tickets  sold 
at  newsstands,  hotels,  etc  ,  at  not  to  exceed  SO^ents  advance,  5%  of  the  advanced  price;  ii  advance  over 
60  cents,  50%;  Wi.  cents  on  admissions  to  cabai-eta,  roof  gardens,  etc. 

Where  dues  or  initiation  fees  of  social,  athletic  or  sporting  clubs  amount  to  more  than  SIO,  10% ;  life 
members  to  pay  at  active  membership  rates  annually. 
*"  EXCISE   TAXES. 

Automobile  trucks,  including  tires,  3%;  other  automobiles  and  motorcycles,  5%;  automobile  tires' 
sold  to  other  than  manufactuier  or  producer,  5% ;  pianos,  organs,  and  phonographs  and  records,  5% ;  sport- 
ing goods,  10%;  chewing  gum,  3%;  cameras,  10%;  films,  except  movies,  5%;  candy,  5%;  fireiirnis  and 
ammunition,  10%;  hunting  and  bowie  knives,  10%;  dirlcs,  daggers,  stilettos,  brass  knuckles,  100%;  electric 
fans,  5%;  thermos  bottles,  5%;  meerscliaum  and  amber  pipes  and  holders,  humidors,  etc.,  10%;  vending 
machines,  5%;  weighing  mac'aines,  10%;  livery  and  riding  boots  and  garments,  10%;  fur  garments,  10%: 
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yachts  and  motor  boats  (pleasure),  10%;  soaps  and  powders,  3%;  sculptures  and  paintings,  10%  (does 
not  apply  to  sales  by  the  artist  or  to  a  museum). 

If  tax  is  not  paid  when  due  there  shall  be  added  a  penalty  of  5%,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate 
ot  1%  for  each  full  month. 

On  and  after  May  1,  1919,  thei'e  shall  be  a  tax  equivalent  to  10%  of  so  much  of  the  amount  paid  for 
any  of  the  following  articles  as  is  in  excess  of  the  price  hereinafter  specified: 

Carpets  and  rugs,  S5  per  square  yard;  picture  frames,  $10  each;  trunks,  S50  each;  valises,  travelling 
bags,  suit  cases,  hat  boxes,  and  fitted  toilet  cases,  $25  each;  purses,  pocketbooks,  shopping  and  hand  ba-gs, 
S7.50  each;  portable  lighting  fixtures,  lamps  and  lamp  shades,  S25  each;  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sun  shades, 
$4  each;  fans,  $1  each;  house  or  smoking  coats  or  jackets,  and  bath  or  lounging  robes,  S7.50  each;  men's 
waistcoats,  sold  separately  from  suits,  S5  each;  women's  hats,  S15  each;  men's  hats,  S5  each;  men's  caps, 
S2  each;  shoes  and  slippers,  SIO  per  pair;  men's  neckties,  S2  each;  men's  hose,  SI  per  pah';  women's  hose, 
$2  per  pair;  men's  shirts,  $3  each;  men's,  women's,  misses',  and  boys'  pajamas,  night  gowns,  and  underwear, 
$5  each;  and  kimonos,  petticoats,  and  waists,  S15  each. 

The  tax  imposed  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  if  such  article  is  made  of,  or  ornamented, 
mounted,  or  flttpd  with,  precious  metals  or  imitations  thereof  or  ivory,  or  to  any  article  made  of  fur  on 
the  hide  or  pelt,  or  of  which  any  such  fur  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value. 

On  jewelry,  real  or  Imitation,  pearls,  precious  stones  and  Imitations,  articles  made  of,  ornamented, 
mounted  or  fitted  with,  precious  metals  or  imitations  thereof,  or  ivory  (not  including  surgical  instruments); 
watches,  clocks,'  opera  glasses,  lorgnettes,  marine  and  field  glasses  and  binoculars,  when  sold  by  dealer  for 
consumption  or  use,  6%  of  price  for  which  sold. 

For  leasing  or  licensing  motion  picture  films,  5%  of  total  rentals  earned  during  preceding  month. 

PERFUMES,    PILLS,    POWDERS. 
A  tax  of  1  cent  for  each  25  cents  (or  fraction)  paid  for  toilet  articles  and  proprietary  medicines  when 
sold  by  dealer  for  consumption  or  use:     Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
the  sale  of  vaccines  and  bacterines  which  are  not  advertised  to  the  general  lay  public,  nor  to  the  sale  by 
a  physician  in  personal  attendance  upon  a  patient  of  medicinal  preparations  not  so  advertised. 

SPECIAL    TAXES. 

Domestic  Corporations:  SI  for  each  $1,000  In  excess  of  $5,000  of  fair  average  value  ot  capital  stock 
for  preceding  year;  foreign  corporations,  $1  for  each  $1,000  of  average  capital  employed  in  business  in 
United  States. 

In  computing  the  tax,  deposits  and  reserve  funds  required  by  law  to  be  kept  by  insurance  companies 
are  not  included.  , 

Brokers,  S50;  If  value  of  seat  or  exchange  membership  $2,000  to  $5,000,  $100;  over  $5,000,  $1501  p.iwn- 
brokers,  $100;  ship  brokers,  S50;  Custom  House  brokers,  S50;  proprietors  of  theatres,  museums,  and 
concert  halls,  seatkig  not  over  250,  $50:  250  to  500,  $100;  500  to  800,  $150;  over  800,  $150. 

In  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  5,000  or  less,  one  half  of  above  for  theatres,  museums,  and  concert  halls. 

Circuses,  $100;  other  public  exhibitions  or  shows,  $15  (not  applicable  to  Chautauquas,  industrial  fairs 
or  exhibitions  under  auspices  of  religious  or  charitable  bodies),. 

Bowling  alleys  and  billiard  rooms,  $10  per  alley  or  table;  shooting  galleries,  S20;  riding  academies, 
SlOO;  hiring  out  automobiles,  each  auto  810;  if  seating  more  than  7,  $20. 

Brewers,  distillers,  wholesale  and  retail  liquor,  and  malt  liquor  dealers,  manufacturers  of  stills,  for 
Federal  licenses  in  places  where  such  business  is  contrary  to  State  or  local  laws,  $1,000. 

Manufacturers  of  tobacco,  annual  sales  not  over  50,000  pounds,  $6;  50,000  to  100,000  pounds,  $12; 
100,000  to  200,000,  $24;  over  200,000,  $24.  and  16  cents  per  1000  (or  fraction)  on  excess.  Cigar  manufac- 
turers up  to  50,000  cigars,  $4;  50,000  to  1(30,000,  $6;  100,000  to  200,000,  $12;  200,000  to  400,000,  $24;  over 
400,000,  $24  and  10  cents  per  1,000  (or  fraction) ;  cigarettes,  6  cents  per  10,000  (or  fraction). 

Yachts,  pleasure.^motor,  sailing  boats,  length  not  over  50  feet,  51  for  each  foot;  50  to  100,  $2  per  foot; 
over  1()0,  $4  per  foot;  motor  boats  not  over  5  net  tons  with  fixed  engines,  $10.  (Boat  taxes  to  be  paid  July  1, 
or  at  time  of  purchase.) 

Opium:  Importers  and  dealers  In  opium  and  compounds  or  derivatives  must  register  name  or  .style 
with  district  collector. 

Importers,  manufacturers,  producers  or  compounders,  $24  per  year;  wholesale  dealers,  $12;  retail,  £6; 
physicians,  dentists,  veterinary  surgeons,  $3. 

STAMP  TAXES 
On  bonds,  certificates  of  indebtedne.ss,  corporate  securities,  5  cents  on  each  $100  of  face  value  (or  fraction); 
indemnity  and  surety  bonds,  policies  of  guaranty  and  fidelity  insurance,  and  all  other  bonds  not  otherwise 
nrovided  for,  50  cents;  on  each  original  issue  of  capital  stock,  5  cents  on  each  $100  (or  fraction)  stamps  to  be 
affixed  to  stock-boolis,  not  to  certificates;  on  sales  or  transfers.  2  cents  on  each  $100;  Produce  Exchange  sales, 
for  each  $100,  2  cents;  promissory  notes,  and  drafts,  up  to  $100,  2  cents,  and  2  cents  on  each  additional  $100; 
deeds  (real  estate)  $100  to  $500,  50  cents,  for  each  additional  $500,  50  cents:  Custom  House  entries,  u;i  to 
$100,  25  cents;  $100  to  $500,  50  cents,  over  $500,  $1;  for  withdrawals,  50  cents;  passage  tickets  (on  vessels), 
sold  or  issued  in  U.  S.  to  place  not  in  U.  S.,  Canada  or  Mexico,  $10  to  $30,  $1;  $30  to  $60,  $3;  over  $60,  $5; 
proxies  for  voting  at  election  of  officers,  or  at  business  meetings,  10  cents;  powers  of  attorney,  25  cents  (not 
applicable  to  pensions,  back-pay-bounty,  or  claims  from  U.  S  ,  or  to  those  required  in  bankruptcy  cases); 
playing  cards,  8  cents  pgr  pack;  parcel  post  packages,  1  cent  for  each  25  cents  of  postage. 

CHILD  LABOR  EMPLOYMENT  TAX. 

Persons  operating  mines  in  which  children  under  16  are  or  have  been  permitted  to  work  diu-ing  any  part 
of  taxable  year;  or  null,  cannery,  work-shop  or  factory  in  wliich  children  under  14  havebeen  permitted  to 
work;  or  between  14  and  16,  more  than  8  hours  per  day,  or  more  than  6  days  in  any  week;  or  after  7  P.  M., 
or  before  6  A.  M.,  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes,  10%  of  entire  net  profits,    js^  ^  ■■ 

In  computing  net  profits,  deductions  from  gross  amount  allowed  of  cost  of  raw  matei-ials,  running  ex- 
penses (rentals,  repairs,  maintenance,  heat,  power,  insurance,  management,  salaries  and  depreciation,  in- 
terest on  business  debts  or  loans,  taxes,  losses) . 
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Under  the  new  British  Income  Tax  Law  the  returns  (1918-1919),  showed  that  3,406,000  persons  were 
chargeable  (out  of  a  total  population  of  over  45,000,000)  with  the  tax,  and  1,940,000  others  were  relieved 
of  the  tax  by  abatements  and  allowances.  The  super-tax  payers  numbered  59,100,  of  whom  36,535  had 
a  super-income  of  $12,177  to  $24,332;  908  had  a  super-income  of  $97,331  to  $121,665,  and  148  had  an  income 
ssceediug  $486,660.  Of  the  ordinaiy  tax  payei^,  28,900  had  an  income  of  $9,734  to  $12,166;  900,000  had 
an  Income  of  $633  to  $779;  820,000  had  an  ictome  of  §780  to  3973;  and  443,000  had  an  income  of  $974 
to  S1.216.  ' 
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No.  of  Personal 

Income  Classes  .SI, 000 

Net  Incomes 

on  Personal 

Amount  of  Ta.\ 

STATE. 

Returns. 

toS2,000  in  1917. 

Returns. 

Yielded. 

1917. 

1916. 

No.  of 
returns 

Net  income. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

" 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Ala 

21,844 

2,097 

8,866 

13,299,000 

60,209,662 

18,469,010 

1.936,211 

176,989 

Alas 

4,570 

243 

2.694 

4,041,000 

6,508,506 

1,878,419 

106.098 

17,022 

Ariz 

12.264 

994 

5,121 

7,681,600 

31.954,008 

11,777,241 

968,664 

191,619 

Ark 

17,839 

2,255 

6.532 

9,798,000 

58,498,287 

17,683,678 

.    1,783,510 

157,513 

Calil 

182,232 

21,208 

87,438 

131.157,000 

501,451,546 

228,324,946 

19,489,788 

3,595,635 

Colo 

40,627 

4,435 

19.464 

29,196,000 

108,657,875 

63,854,130 

4,992,255 

1,055.758 

Ckjnn 

64,472 

9,713 

32,840 

49,260,000 

199,926,724 

133,858,341 

10,270,621 

2.S24.S46 

Dela 

8.032 

1,346 

3.908 

5,862,000 

50,597,176 

07,798,410 

9,311,772 

3,695.605 

Dist.  Col.. . 

29,737 

6,808 

14,655 

21,982,500 

82,375,392 

67.334,621 

4,301.536 

1.068,644 

Fla 

15,336 

1,779 

6,039 

9,058,500 

45,319,996 

17,401,202 

1,525,131 

322.636 

Ga 

38,252 

3,444 

14,403 

21,604.500 

116,171,112 

32,992,965 

3,107.754 

378,062 

Hawaii 

3,131 

1,144 

243 

364.500 

21,524,255 

20,362,022 

1,172,425 

366,802 

Idaho 

16,414 

756 

8,420 

12,630,000 

33,835,614 

7,927,064 

>        756.288 

140,496 

Ill 

319,497 

37,525 

170,784 

256,176.000 

863,784,600 

484,290,833 

47,412,500 

10,947,250 

Ind 

85,021 

7,004 

39,113 

58,609.500 

202,595,926 

74,637,683 

5,591,583 

1,165,961 

la...-. 

114,970 
63,065 

8,497 
4,290 

54.810 
27,256 

82,215,000 
40,884,000 

266,068,861 
161,275,002 

65,604,874 
39,638,465 

4,903,197 
6,158,660 

518,845 

Kan 

565,943 

Ky 

34,693 

3,887 

14,618 

21,927,000 

102,899,244 

38,506,976 

2,798,478 

384,497 

li. 

32,317 

4,517 

12.302 
7,890 

18,453,000 

115,896,180 

51,274,633 

4,816,036 

778,693 

Me      

17,112 

2,823 

11,835,000 

55,115,710 

30,435,945 

3,289.741 

371,367 

Md 

60,954 

9,674 

30,281 

45,421,500 

208,011,789 

121,009,054 

12.078,942 

2,405,623 

Mass     .... 

156,111 

32,291 

77,467 

116,200,500 

601,311,502 

474,292,762 

43,711,983 

10,892,685 

Mich 

111,562 

11,448 

67,210 

85,822,500 

302,002,410 

162,633,104 

14,.592,969 

3,340,682 

Minn 

80,009 

7,556 

34,343 

51,514,500 

223,995,603 

93,201,384 

8,016.177 

1,563,282 

Miss 

15,382 

1,440 

6,142 

9,213,000 

62,550,713 

14,831,796 

2,191.806 

195,054 

Mo 

91,608 

12,956 

37,151 

55,726,500 

306,300.187 

147,069,303 

10.512,446 

2,373.327 

Mont 

28,646 

1,801 

14,610 

21,915,000 

59,292,992 

19,467,019 

1,403,943 

304,448 

Nebr 

82,472 

4,286 

32,840 

49,260,000 

202.728,895 

36,559,607 

4,960,122 

347.778 

Nev 

6,623 

364 

3,640 

5,460,000 

10,963,316 

2,799,775 

205.908 

18,505 

N.  H 

10,809 

1,735 

4,734 

7,101.000 

36,742,296 

19,657,542 

1,470,316 

258,173 

N.J 

134,960 

19,701 

66,190 

99,285,000 

421,757,424 

264,068,880 

25,054,761 

5,545,231 

N.  M 

11,616 

813 

7,108 

10,752,000 

20,892,721 

7,486,732 

642,866 

83,935 

N.  Y 

489,089 

93,155 

222,886 

334,299,000 

2,439,736,148 

1,922,864,651 

249,579,422 

77,970,521 

N.  C 

22,977 

2,207 

9,714 

14,571,000 

69,649,131 

24,826,826 

2,651,504 

660,970 

N.  Dal£ 

20,941 

1,176 

8,120 

12,180,000 

49,053,723 

9,219,055 

856,474 

66,344 

Ohio 

190.273 

21,774 

94,877 

142,315,500 

'    698,090,922 

318,822.511 

30,989,654 

7,722,306 

Okla 

48,758 

2,539 

20,727 

31,090,500 

139,660,858 

66,811,462 

5,477,296 

4,347',797 

Ore.....   . 

25,071 

2,800 

12,106 

18,159.000 

.      66,587,023 
1,110,800,293 

24,968,572 

3,178.781 

337,051 

Penn 

328,171 

40,289 

166,668 

250,002,000 

643,243,991 

77,804,835 

17,612,739 

R.I 

23,927 

3,745 

12,311 

18,466,500 

93,663,069 

65,257,103 

8,684.074 

1,915,104 

S.  C 

22,321 

1,204 

10,361 

15,541,500 

56,375,849 

9,882,947 

1.713.336 

77,198 

S.  Dak 

39,654 

971 

16,240 

24,360,000 

85,434,860 

7,474,252 

1,010.562 

48,563 

Tenn.-.  .... 

31,451 

4,414 

13,314 

19.971,000 

91,993,540 

39,867,675 

2,662,388 

413,078 

Tex 

95,416 

10,514 

35,837 

53,755,500 

296,541,837 

113,278.037 

13,092,667 

2.643,697 

Utah 

14,636 

1,259 

7,445 

11,167,500 

33,877,446 

14.281,206 

1,290,946 

167,688 

Vt 

7,258 

1,100 

3,150 

4,725,000 

24,815,804 

14,628,956 

1,428,068 

365,004 

Va 

37,951 

4,190 

17,881 

26,821,500 

103,861,359 

42,216,464 

3,752,251 

593,304 

Wash 

56,322 

5,360 

28.6^5 

42,952,600 

126,775,115 

49,697,247 

4,094,267 

776,470 

W.  Va 

28,281 

2,575 

13,188 

19,782,000 

86,279,560 

30,170,809 

3,172,724 

416.386 

Wis 

70,554 

8,201 

35,360 

53,040,000 

175,150,253 

87,614.596 

5,366.192 

1,253,257 

Wyo 

7,663 

673 

2,781 

4,171,500 

24,684,103 

6,523.787 

810,664 

67.510 

Total. . 

3,472,890 

437.036 

1,640,758 

2,461,137,000 

11,191,246,207 

6,298,677,620 

675,249.450 

173,386,694 

Net  Uic 

ome  $1,000  to  S2,( 

00       .    . 

2,461,137,000 

,       Or 

and  Total 

13,652,383,207 

6,298,577,620 

The  number  of  personal  returns,  as  shown  above,  tovers  net  incomes  of  S3,C00  and  over  in  1916,  and 
$1,000  and  over  in  1917.  Net  income  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  returns  filed  and  average 
net  Income. 

SUMMARY  OF  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS. 


Income  Classes. 


No.  of  Personal 
Returns  Filed 


1917. 


,640,758 

838,707 

560,763 

270,666 

112,502 

30.391 

12,439 

3,302 

2,347 

559 

315 

141 


1916. 


$1,000  to  S2,000 

$2,000  to  S3,000 , 

$3,000  to  S5,000 

$5,000  to  810,000 

$10,000  to  $25,000 

$25,000  to  $50,000 , . . . 

$60,000  to  SI 00,000.    . . .-. 

$100,000  to  8150,000     

$150,000  to  $300,000   

$300,000  to  $500,000 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000 

$1,000,000  and  over 

Total '. 3,472,8901*  437.036  13.6.52.383.207  6.298,577,620  675,249,450  173.386.694 

*The  1917  returns  include  7,636  returns  of  married  women  making  separate  returns  from  husbands.  The 

net  Incomes  shown  by  those  returns  were  for  statistical  i)uiposes  combined  with  husbands'  returns  and  in 

Each  case  treated  as  one  return  in  its  proper  income  class. 


157,140 

150.5.53 

80,880 

23,734 

10,452 

2,900 

2,437 

714 

376 

206 


Net  Income 
Reported . 


1917. 


Dollars. 
2.461.137.000 
2,064,977,328 
2,115,864,601 
1,827,508,088 
1,687,165,619 
1,042,320,083 
846,894,335 
400,492,040 
474,651.960 
209,904  969 
214.631,270 
306,835,914 


1916 


Dollars. 


624,669,015 
1,037,247,977 
1,235,015,786 
822,661,658 
722,795,474 
357,355,318 
505,859,406 
271,938,017 
256,771,325 
464,263,644 


Amount  of  Tax 
Yielded. 


1917 


Dollars. 


9.097.378 
18.283,457 
44,066.389 
80,095.149 
76,593,344 
85,027,556 
55,766,236 
86,718,167 
60.227.598 
59,349.187 
109.424,999 


1916. 


Dollars. 


775,804 
6,301,183 
11,637,014 
11.602,681 
16.298,587 
12.423,481 
24,007,267 
17,951,410 
20,901,911 
51,487,356 
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SUMMARY  OF  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS— (Continued) 

Income  exempted  fTom  normal  tax,  income  subject  to  nounal  tax,  and  corresponding  percentages,  peisonal  lefurns 
reporting  net  incomes  of  •f!^,000  and  over,  1017. 


Distribution. 

Amount. 

Tot'l  Net 
Income  • 

Distribution. 

Amount. 

Tot'l  Net 
Income . 

Exemptions:  Pers'I  exemp'n. 
Dividends 

Dollais. 

3,773,079,800 

2,848,842,499 

245,080,088 

101,249,781 

Pel  Cent 

33  72 

25.46 

2   19 

90 

Net  income  subject  to  nor- 
mal tax 

Total  net  Inc.  returned 
(class  82,000  and  over) 

Dollais., 
4,222,994,039 

Pel  Cent. 
37  73 

War  excess  vrofits  tax . . . 

11,191,246.207 

100  00 

Total  exemptions 

6.968,252.168 

62.27 

PERSONAL    INCOMES,    CALENDAR    YEARS    1917    AND    1916,    BY    SOURCES. 


Distribution. 


1917 


Amount. 


%  of 

Total 

Income. 


1916. 


Amount. 


%  of 

Total 

Income 


Increase. 


INCOME    FROM    PERSONAL    SERVICE. 

Salaries,  wases,  commissions,  bonuses,  di- 
rectors' fees,  etc   

Business,  trade,  commerce,  partnership,  farm- 
ing, and  profits  from  sales  of  real  estate, 
stocks,  bonds,  and  other  property  

Total 

INCOME    FROM   PROPERTY. 

Bents  and  royalties 

Interest    on     bonds,     notes,     etc.,     including 

fiduciaries  and  foreign  sources 

Dividends 


Dollars. 
3,648,437,902 

3,958,670,028 


30.21 


32  77 


Dollais. 
1,478,346,372 

3,010,404,924 


17.70 


36.06 


Dollars. 
2,170,091,530 

948,265,104 


7,607, 
684, 

936 

2,848, 


,107,930 

343,399 

,715,456 
,842,499 


62  98 

5.67 

7  76 
23  59 


4,488,751,296 

643,802,657 

1,080,879,405 
2,136,468,625 


S3  76 

7.71 

12.94 
^25  59 


3,118,356,634 

40,540,742 

144,163,949 
712,373,874 


Total . 


4,469,901,354 


37  02 


3,861.150,687 


46  24 


608,750,667 


Total  Income 

Less  general  deductions 


12,077 
885 


,00^9,284 
763,077 


100  00 
7  33 


Total  net  income . 


11,191,246,207 


92.67 


8,349,901,983 
2,051,324,363 

6.298,577,620 


100  00 

24  57 


3,727,107,301 
1,165,561,286 


75.43 


4,892,668,587 


INCOMES  FROM  PRINCIPAL  SOURCES,  NET  INCOMES  OF  S2,000  AND  OVER,  CAL   YEAR  1917 


principal 

Sources  of 

Income. 

No.  of 
Returns 

Amnt.  Income 

This  Source 
These  Returns 

Amnt   Income 
This  Source 
All  Returns 

Principal 

Sources  of 

Income 

No.  of 
Retunw 

Amnt   Income 

Tl'.is  Source 
Tliose  Returns 

Amnt   Income 
This  Source 
All  Returns 

Salaries   and 

-  789,992 
710.357 

Dollais. 

2,956,270,777 
3,340,050,344 

Dollars. 

3,648,437,902 
3,958,670,028 

Property. 
Totals .... 

331,783 

Dollais 
2,876,203,565 

Dollais 
4,469,001,354 

Business. .  .  . 

1,832,132 

9,172.524,686 

12,077,009,284 

PERSONAL  INCOMES  FROM   BUSINESS,   CALENDAR  YEAR   1917,   BY  INDUSTRIES. 


INDUSTRIES. 


No    of 
Returns 


Gross  Sales 


Business 
Expense. 


Net   Income. 


Agriculture  and  animal  husbandry 

IMinlng 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  Industries     

Construction,   planning   and   supervising,    excavating, 

equlpp'g  and  install'g,  wrecking,  raising,  moving,  etc . 
Public  util's — Water,  rail  transport'n  and  related  serv's 

Trade,  wholesale  and  retail 

Pors'l  serv.,  domest.  serv.,  amusements,  profes'nal  serv 

Fluance-^Banks  and  related  business .    

Combinations — Individuals  engaged  In  business  falling 

In  two  or  more  principal  divisions 

Special    cases — Individuals    whose   business    was   not 

sufflciently  defined  to  be  classed  by  principal  dlvis'ns 


251,838 

1,882 
22,850 

12,791 

6,843 

134,862 

111,207 

3,065 

33,738 

33,453 


Dollai  s 
1,022,907,7.59 

45,750,672 
1,271,122,966 

349,592,997 

196,283,538 

0,026.670,809 

1,198,130,773 

114,246,119 

1,132,193,168 

532,460,268 


Dollais. 
816,743,802 
31,851,800 
1,126,880,453 

290,204,435 

166,758,911 

5,202,829,124 

710,052,860 

94,607,003 

943,457,328 

388,527,513 


Dollars. 
806,163,957 

13,898,806 
144,242,512 

59,388,562 

29,524,627 

763,841,685 

482,077,913 

19,639,116 

188,735,840 

143,932,755 


Total . 


612,529 


12,489,359,068 


9,837,913,235 


2,051,445,833 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOMES  FROM  PERSONAL  RETURNS  REPORTING  NET  INCOMES  OF 
82,000  AND   OVER,   CAL.   YEAR    1917,   BY   SEX   AND   FAMILY   RELATIONSHIP. 


Distribution. 

Returns. 

Net  Income 

Number 

%  ofTofl 

Amount. 

%  of  Tot'l 

Jolnf  returns  of  husbands  and  wives,  with  or  without  de- 
pendent children,  and  of  husbands  whose  wives,  though 
living  with  them,  filed  separate  returns ... 

1,450,723 
20,530 
72,668 
25,308 
199,263 
63,580 

79.18 
1.13 
3.98 
1  39 

10  85 
3  47 

Dollais. 

8,390,968,851 
307,045,768 
412,096,152 
174,811,281 

1,349,784,238 
656,539,917 

74.98 

Wives  making  separate  returns  from  husbands 

2.74 

Single  men,  heads  of  families 

3.68 

Single  women,  heads  of  families 

1.57 

Single  men,  all  other 

12.05 

Single  women,  all  other -. 

4.97 

Total 

1.832,132 

100  00 

11,191,246,207 

100.00 

Internal  Revenue  and  Customs  Statistics. 
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NUMBER  OF   PERSONAL   RETURNS,    CALENDAR   YEARS    1914-1917,   BY   INCOME   CLASSES. 


iNCOMis  Classes. 


$1,000  to  $2,000 

$2,000  to  $2,500 . . . . 

$2,500  to  $3,000 

$3,000  to  $4,000  . . . . 

$4,000  to  $5,000 

$5,000  to  $10,000 . . . 
$10,000  to  $15.000.. 
$15,000  to  $20,000 . . , 
$20,000  to  $25,000 . . , 
$25,000  to  $30,000 . .  , 
$30,000  to  $40,000..  , 
$40,000  to  $50,000 . . . 
$50,000  to  $100,000 .  , 
$100,000  to  $150,000 . 


1914 


82,750 

66,525 

27,448 

34,141 

15,790 

8,672 

5,483 

6,008 

3,185 

5,161 

1,189 


1915 


69,045 

58,949 

120,402 

34,102 

16,475 

9,707 

6,196 

7,005 

4,100 

6,847 

1,793 


1916 


85,122 
72,027 
150,553 
45,309 
22,618 
12.953 

8,055 
10.068 

5,611 
10,452 

2,900 


1917 


1,640,758 

480,486 

358,221 

374,958 

185,805 

270,666 

65,800 

29.896 

16,806 

10,571 

12,733 

7,087 

12,439 

3,302 


Income  Cl.^sses. 


$150,000  to  $200,000  . 
$200,000  to  S!250,000  .  . 
$250,090  to  $300,000.  . 
$300,000  to  $400,000  . 
$400,000  to  $500,000 . 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000  . 
i;i, 000,000, 000  and  over 

Total 

Married  women  raak 
ing  returns  separate 
from  husbands.. .. 
Total  number  of  re- 
turns filed .... 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

406 

724 

1,284 

233 

386 

726 

130 

216 

427 

147 

254 

469 

69 

122 

245 

114 

209 

376 

60 

120 

206 

357,515 

336,652 

429,401 
7,635 

357,515 

336.6.53 

437,036  , 

1917. 

1,302 
703 
342 
380 
179 
313 
141 

3,472,890 


3,472,890 


The  net  incomes  reported  on  separate  returns  made  by  husband  and  wife  in  1916  are  combined  and 
included  as  one  return  in  tlie  figures  for  the  several  ciasses.     In  1914,  1915,  and  1917  tl;e  returns  of  married 
women  filed  separately  are  included  in  their  individual  income  classes  independent  of  husband's  incon  e. 
NET  INCOME   FROM   PERSONAL  RETURNS.   CALENDAR  YEARS   IP  13-1917. 


YEAR. 

No.  of 
Returns 

Net  Income 

Increase. 

Year. 

No.  of 
Returns 

Net  Income. 

Increase 

1913 

357,598 
357,515 
336,652 

Dollars 
3,900,000,000 
4,000,000,000 
4,600,000,000 

Dollars. 

1916 

1917 

437,036 
3,472,890 

Dollars. 

6,300,000,000 

13,700,000,000 

Dollars. 
1,700,000,000 

1914 

1015 

106,000,666 
600,000,000 

7,400,000,000 

INCOME  TAX  YIELD 

FROM   PERSONAL 

RETURNS.  CALENDAR  YEARS  1913-1917. 

Year. 

Normal 

Surtax. 

War  Exc's 
Profits 

Total 

Year. 

Normal. 

Surtax. 

War  Exc's 
Profits. 

Total 

1913...    . 

1914 

1915 

Dollars. 

12,728,038 
16,559,493 
23,995,777 

Dollars. 

15,525,497 
24,486,669 
43,947,818 

Dollars 

Dollars. 

28,253,535 
41,046,162 
67,943,595 

1916. 
1917.      .. 

Dollars. 

51,440,558 
140,653,937 

Dollars. 

121,946,136 

433,345,732 

• 

Dollars 

101,249,781 

Dollars. 

173,386,694 
675,249,450 

CALIFORNIA  SWEET   WINE  PRODUCTION  SINCE   1913. 


1918. 

1917. 

I9I6. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

Port 

Sherry 

Angelica 

Gallons. 

3,105,955.42 

2,789,415.29 

630,360  81 

504,873.69 

Gallons. 

6,431,070  30 

7,385,048  21 

1,954,099  09 

1,583,212  84 

112,915  14 

170,573  40 

01,273.69 

Gallons. 

9,703,630  85 

5,672,805  62 

3,337,742  73 

2,933,390  18 

177,129  12 

32,718  41 

37,288  85 

8,985  93 

Gallons. 

2,253,262  28 

1,046,755.66 

349,408  15 

242,656  4§ 

1,284  26 

Gallons. 

11,019,442.82 

5.016,305  06 

1,648,780  13 

1,299,187  86 

75,818  60 

81,636  56 

52,262.41 

Gallons. 
9,123,587  27 
5,137,246.75 
1,228,734  71 

Muscat 

1,449,128  61 

Malaga 

288,170  14 

Madeira 

9,771.07 
26,006.05 

40  914  37 

Toliay 

39  816  13 

Marsala 

Totals 

7,066,386.33 

17,699,3ae.73 

21,903,691.09 

3,893,366.81 

19.793.433.44 

17,307,597.98 

PRODUCTION   OF  DISTILLED   SPIRITS,   1917. 
(In  tax,  gallons,  1916  production  figures  in  parenthesis.) 

Carifornia  aud  Nevada,  17,851,482  (11,845,251):  Connecticut,  132,0.54  (127,215);  Rhode  Island,  224 
(237) ;  Hawaii,  14.01  j  (13,672);  Illinois,  79,320,617  (66,868,865);  Indiana,  43,361,275  (51,108,395);  Kentucl^y, 
36,441,777  (33,254,130);  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  26,545,832  (23,291,661);  Maiyland,  Pennsylvania, 
24,965,320  (3,327,842);  District  of  Columbia,  608,812  (1,664,389);  Massacliusetts,  12,511,238  (11,609,189); 
Michigan,  819,907  (2,575,375);  Missouri,  289,660  (194,172);  Montana,  Idaho  and  Utah,  244,772  (52,386); 
Nebraska,  2,938,594  (2,476.219);  New  Jersey,  54,493  (56,158);  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  314  (296);  New 
York,  13,856,053  (13,802,024);  Ohio,  10,114,572  (12,448,348);  Pennsylvania,  12,190,763  (14,408,130);  South 
Carolina.  1,159,308  (1,179,890);  Texas,  13,904;  Virginia,  122,957  (547,560);  Wisconsin,  2,527,244  (2,428,460). 
Total,  286,085,463  (253,283,273). 

Wyoming  produced  259  gallons  in  1917.  The  total  for  United  States  includes  8,521,097  gallons  of  fruit 
brandy. 

Note — Since  September  10,  1917.  distillation  of  spirits  for  beverage  purposes  has  been  prohibited, 
and  no  grain  has  been  lawfully  used  since  then  in  making  beverage  spirits. 

The  amount  of  whiskey  held  In  bond  in  Government  warehouses  on  September  1,  1918,  was  between 
100,000,000  gallons  and  120,000,000  gallons.  There  was  also  estimated  ;to  be  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  tax 
paid,  approximately  30,000,000  gallons  at  that  time. 

Grain  used  in  making  distilled  spirits  in  United  States  in  1917:  Com,  33,973,268  bushdls;  rye,  2.375,439 
bushels;  malt,  4,239,677  bushels;  wheat,  2,533  bushels:  barley,  148  bushels:  oats,  6,730  bushels;  other  ma- 
terials, 72,172  bushels;  molasses,  112,497,633  gallons:  dilute  saccharine  liquid,  78,462,969  gallons. 

The  estimated  average  yield  per  bushel  of  grain  used  for  the  production  of  spirits,  was  4.62  +  gallons 
of  spirits.  The  estimated  average  yield  per  gallon  of  commercial  molasses  used  for  the  production  of  spirits 
was  0.757 -f-  of  a  gallon.  The  average  yield  per  gallon  of  commercial  molasses  used  for  the  production  of 
rum  was  0.788-1-  .of  a  gallon.  The  average  yield  per  gallon  of  dilute  liquid  containing  small  quantities  of 
eaccharine  matter  used  for  the  production  of  spirits  was  0.39-1-  of  a  gallon 

GALLONS  OF  SPIRITS  RECTIFIED,  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1917. 
(The  figures  represent  gallons  ) 

California,  3,695,795.1;  Connecticut,  1,674,194.8;  Delaware,  814,939.7;  District  of  Columbia,  324,032  2, 
Florida,  1,234,790.8;  Hawaii,  52,875.3;  Illinois,  14,317,210;  Indiana,  1,565,614.7;  Iowa,  27,494.8;  Ken- 
tucky, 7,815,805.2;  Louisiana,  1,177,697.9;  Maryland,  4,328,479.7;  Massachusetts,  6,038,171.6;  Michigan; 
947,280.2;  Minnesota,  2,559,089  2;  Missouri,  4,074,795.2;  Montana,  36,270  4;  Nebraska,  365,111.5:  New 
Hampshire,  107,732.7:  New  Jersey,  3,209,265;  New  Mexico,  21,882.4;  New  York,  24,398,085.9;  Ohio,  14,- 
009,547.6;  Pennsylvania,  16,357,592.4;;  Rhode  Island,  451,163.6;  Tennessee,  1,356,014.9;  Texas,  451,218.6; 
Utah.  113.198.3:  Virginia,  482,349.5;  Wisconsin.  2.585.297.8:  Wyoming.  3,204.7:  total.  114,596,201.7. 


494    U.  S.  Customs  Revenues  and  Internal  Rev.  Receipts  Since  J 800. 


INTERNAL    REVENUE    RECEIPTS,    P^ISCAL    YEAR    1919,    BY 

STATES 

States  and  Territories 

Income  and  Profits 
Ta.\.  1919 

Miscellaneous 
Taxes,  1919 

Total,  1919. 

Incomeand  Excess 
Profits  Tax.  1918 

Alabama    .        ... 

510,392,914  26 

S2,481,161  72 

312,874,075  98 

$18,200,142  73 

Alaska . 

282,287  27 

69,279  06 

351,566  33 

209,344  58 

Arizona.  . 

4,927,995  54 

778,939  03 

5,706,934  57 

6.179,071,74 

Arkansas   . 

6,280,623  02 

1,234,386  07 

7,515,009.09 

5,731,398  42 

Ca'.ifornia 

74,232,539  80 

48,205,662  84 

122,438,202  64 

70,616,857  59 

Colorado .  .    . 

17,650,463  23 

3,970,645  77 

21,621,109.00 

23,190,502  66 

Connecticut    . 

61,277,388  85 

18,341,475  30 

79,618,804  15 

62,190,711  73 

Delaware 

20,262,707  69 

2,185,920  80 

22,448,028.49 

27,410,733  36 

District  of  Columbia 

7,323,728  29 

7,852,233  82 

15,175,902  11 

-8,822,573  23 

Florida  . .    . 

4,450,886  54 

4,778,577  46 

9,229,404  00 

4,639,710  09 

Georgia 

25,052,149.50 

5,880,070  89 

30,932,220  39 

16,230,449  09 

Hawaii  ..    . 

5,148,047  92 

083,885  27 

5,831,933  19 

8,961,868  47 

Idaho.    .. 

3,119,349  60 

483.828  03 

3,603,177  63 

2,007,089  07 

Illinois     ...           /- 

201,213,091.83 

121,790,541.87 

■      323.003,633  70 

275,579,056  40 

Indiana ... 

34,572,093  71 

25,328,619  14 

59,900,712  85 

29,054,944  64 

loiva 

22,324,925  26 

5,239,966  86 

27,564,892  12 

14,972,211  59 

Kansas 

21,677,746  86 

7,703,645  62 

29,381,392  48 

25,943,912  41 

Kentucky .  - . 

22,051,296  30 

156,876,289  35 

178,927,585.65 

20,946,948  81 

Louisiana 

19,079,461.59 

12,538,841  84 

31,018,303  43 

2,1,807,341  85 

Maine 

10,0.33,350,83 

2,242,869  92 

12,306,220  75 

12,010,085  50 

Maryland .     .  . 

30,930,214  85 

37,025,084  83 

67,955,279.08 

40,003,951  94 

Massachusetts 

207,140,626  09 

38,590,543  27 

245,731,109  36 

16'6,598,752  86 

Michigan.    .  . 

90,665,964  08 

43,747,909  39 

134,413,873.47 

71,001,308  12 

Minnesota 

30,651,657  90 

20,468,300  97 

51,119,958  87 

58,218,134.48 

Mississippi. 

5,873.160.53 

783,429  24 

6,656,589  77 

4,955,203  52 

Missouri.  ... 

67,028,558  42 

39,361,247  61 

100,389,806  03 

60,012,953  42 

Montana 

5,443,404  42 

1,. 563,909  65 

7,007,314  07 

3,325,820  00 

Nebraska . . . 

13,04'S,788  03 

5,193,414  13 

18,237,202  10 

11,335,082  21 

Nevada 

6,189,394  61 

221,646  79 

0,411,041  40 

609,229  99 

New  Hafnpshire 

8,177.113.25 

1,263,101  47 

9,440,214  72 

6,318,838  42 

New  Jersey. 

07,826,787.27 

34,074,057  78 

101,900,845  05 

71,811,484  88 

New  Mexico 

1,102,408  02 

•       244,924 ,55 

1,347,332  57 

s       1,802,649  79 

New  York ...             ... 

712,425,702  94 

217,318,791  66 

929,744,494  60 

685.649,375  16 

North  Carolina .     . 

30,0.iO,143  77 

71,228,009  21 

101,278,152  98 

20,248,035  74 

North  Dakota 

2, .563, 333  96 

396,322  59 

2,959,656  55 

1,828,857  21 

Ohio 

184,210,927  24 

75,794,969  68 

260,005,890  92 

241,027,049  66 

Oklahoma   ... 

14,754,148  75 

2,907,555  86 

17,001,704  61 

18,263,262  07 
10,070,079  46 

Oregon 

12,750,223  12 

3,918,572  64 

16,608,795  70 

Pennsylvania 

301,111,410  79 

136,542,406  28 

437,053,877  07 

495,881,375  95 

Rhode  Island  .   . 

17,598,438  12 

4,292,075  02 

21,890,513  14 

16,385,548  57 

South  Carolina . . 

17,200,692  49 

1,459,863  84 

18,660,501  33 

7,884,094  31 

South  Dakota  .   . 

3,693,765  95 

1,959,402  13 

5,053,108  08 

2,478.972  94 

Tennessee.  ... 

17,210,136  88 

6,261,634  05 

23  471,771  53 

14,172,718  62 

Texas 

46,900,575  35 

15,314,507,80 

62,215,083  15 

30,313,161  81 

Utah 

6,34g„347  35 

2,.325,812  97 

8,072,100  32 

6,103,175  21 

Vermont    ... 

3.350.459  44 

765,780  54 

4,120,239  98 

3,589,674  62 

23,851  930.36 

21,2,50,015  48 

45,108,545  84 

21,486,152  38 

Washington . .    . 

25,996,295  61 

3,086,510  35 

29,082,811  9B 

19,334,083  84 

West  Virginia 

21.357,100  27 

4,373,854  82 

25,730,955.09 

45,548,830  46 

A\'isconsln    .  . 

46,954,967.56 

20,905,613  96 
951,080  32 

07,860,581  52 

39,192,571  30 

Wyoming  

2,215.977  39 

3,167,007  71 

2,085,289  07 

Philippine  Islands 

.-^                .    . 

1,078,118  21 

1,078,118  21 

Total 1 

$2,595,008,702.70 

51,243,941,909.35 

83,839,950,012.05 

82,839,027,938.57 

Income  tax  on  Alaska  railroads,  included,  was  828,044  29  lor  1918  and  821,107.80  lor  1919. 
The  receipts  for  1919  do  not  Inclirde  the  third  and  fourth  instalments  of  the  tax,  which  under  provisions 
of  the  revenue  act  of  1918  are  payable  September  15  and  December  15,  respectively. 


U.    S.    CUSTOMS    REVENUES    AND     INTERNAL     REV.    RECEIPTS     SINCE    1800. 


(Fiscal). 


1800  . . 
1810 
1820  . 
1830.  . 
1840  . . 
1850.. 
1855  .. 

1800  . , 

1801  .. 

1802  . . 

1803  . . 
1864  ., 
1805  . . 
1860  .. 
1807    .. 

1868  .. 

1869  ., 

1870  . , 

1871  .. 

1872  ., 

1873  ,, 

1874  . . 
1875... 


Customs. 


Dollars. 

9,080.933 

8.583.309 

15,005,012 

21,922,391 

13,499,502 

39,008,680 

63,025,794 

53,187,512 

39,582,126 

49,056,398 

69,059,642 

102,310,153 

84,928,201 

179,046,652 

176,417,811 

164,404,600 

180,048,427 

194,538,374 

206,370,408 

216,370,287 

188,089,523 

163,103,834 

157,167,722 


Internal 
Revenue 


Dollais. 

809,397 

7,431 

106,201 

12,101 

1,082 


37,040,788 
109,741,134 
209,464,215 
309,226,813 
266,027,537 
191,087,589 
158,356,461 
184,899,756 
143,098,1.54 
130,042,178 
113,729,314 
102,409,785 
110,007.494 


Year 
(Fiscal) 


1876 

1877 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886 . 

1887 

1888. 

1889 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893 

1894. 

1895 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 


Customs 


Dollai  s 
148,071,985 
130,956,493 
130,170,680 
137,250,048 
186,522,065 
198,159,676 
220,410,730 
214,706,497 
195,067,490 
181,471,939 
192,905,023 
217,286,893 
219,091,174 
223,832,742 
229,608,585 
219,522,205 
177,452,964 
203,355,017 
131,818,531 
152,158,617 
160,021,7,52 
176,554,127 
149.575.062 


Internal 
Revenue 


Dollms.  . 
116,700,732 
118,630,408 
110,581,025 
113,501,011 
124,009,374 
135,204,380 
146,497,595 
144,720,369 
121,586,073 
112,498,726 
116,805,936 
118,823,391 
124,296,872 
130,881,514 
142,606,706 
145,686,249 
153,971,073 
161,027,024 
147,111,233 
143,421,072 
140,762,865 
146,688,574 
170.900.641 


Year 
(Fiscal). 

Customs 

Dollars. 

1899 

200,128,482 

1900 

233,164,871 

1901 

238,585,456 

1902 

254,444,708 

1903 

234,479,582 

1904 

261,274,505 

1905   . 

261,798,857 

1906 

300,251,878 

1907 

3.32,233,363 

1908., 

286,113,130 

1909   .. 

300,711,934 

1910   .. 

333,683,445 

1911 

314,497,0?1 

1912   ... 

311,321,672 

1913   ... 

318,891,396 

1914   ... 

292,320,015 

1915. .. 

209,786,672 

1916   . 

213,185,846 

1917    ... 

225,962,393 

1918 

179,998,383 

1919..    . 

I 

178,913,704 

Internal 
Revenue. 

Dollars. 
273,437,162 
295,327,927 
307,180,664 
271,880,122 
230,810,124 
232,904,119 
234,095,741 
249,150,213 
269,666,773 
251,711,127 
246,212,644 
289,933.519 
322,529,201 
321,612,200 
344,410,906 
380,041,007 
415,669,646 
512,702,029 
809,300,208 
3,094,619,639 
3.839,619.639 


Internal  Revenue  Receipts. 
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INTERNAL  REVENUE  RECEIPTS,   1908  TO  1919. 


Fiscal 
Years. 

Spirits. 

Tobacco 

F'raentcd 
Liquors 

Income 
Tax. 

Fiscal 
Years 

Spirits 

Tobacco. 

F'mented 
Liquors. 

Income 
Tax. 

1908.... 
1909... 

1910 

1911.. 
1912 
1913 

$140,158,807 
134,868,034 
148,029,311 
155,279,8.53 
156,391,487 
163,879,342 

$49,862,754 
51,887,178 
58,118,457 
67,005,950 
70,590,151 
76,789,424 

$59,807,617 
57,456,411 
60,572,288 
64,367,777 
63,268,770 
66,265,989 

1914..    . 
1915..    . 
1916..    . 
1917..    . 
1918..     . 
1919 

$159,098,177 
144,619,699 
1.58,682,439 
192,111,319 
317,5.53,687 
365,211,252 

$79,986,639 
79,957,373 
88,063,947 
102,576,998 
156,188,660 
206,003,092 

$67,081,512 

79,328.946 

88,771,103 

91,897,194 

126,285,857 

117,839,602 

$71,381,274 

80,190,694 

124,937,252 

359,685,147 

2,839,027,938 

2,596,008,703 

WITHDRAWALS    TAX    PAID    FOR    CONSUMPTION    OF    SPIRITUOUS    AND    MALT    LIQUORS 
AND    MANUFACTURED    TOBACCO    PRODUCTS. 


Fiscal 
Year. 

Distilled 
Spirits. 

Fermented 
Liquors. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Tobacco,  Chew- 
ing, &  Smoking 

Snuff. 

1913  

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Taxable  Gals 
143,220,056 
139,138,501 
124,155,178 
136,226,528 
164,665,246 
■  92,593,396 
84,585,984 

Barrels 
65,245,544 
66,105,445 
59,746,701 
58,564,508 
60,729,509 
50,184,594 
30,093,159 

Number. 
8.732,815,703 
8,707,625,230 
8,030,385,603 
8,337,720,530 
9,216,901,113 
8,731,919,141 
7,899,407,423 

Number 
14,294,895,471 
16,427,086,016 
16,756,179,973 
21,087,757,078 
30,529,193,538 
36,959,334,804 
38,104,738,310 

Pounds. 
404,362,620 
412,505,213 
402,474,245 
417,235,928 
445,763,206 
417,647,609 
376,959,091 

Pounds. 

33,209,458 

32,766,741 

29,839,074 

33,170,680 

35,377,751 

35,036,561 

34,895,173 

Total.. 

884,584,889 

390,669,460 

59,656,774,743 

174,159,185,190 

2,876,947,812 

234,295,448 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  RECEIPTS 

FISCAL  YEARS  1918  AND  1919,  BY  OBJECTS  OF  TAXATION. 

Objects  of  Taxation. 

1918 

1919 

Objects  of  Taxation 

1918. 

1919 

Income  and  profits:' 
Individ  ,     partners  , 

aiid  corpns    .    ... 
Alaska  railroads  (act 

July  18,  1914) .... 

$2,838,999,894  28 
28,044  29 

$2,595,987,534  84 
21,167.86 

Motion-picture  films 

leased  

Consumer's  exc  tax: 

Sculpture,  paintings, 
statuary,  etc 

Carpets   and    rugs, 
pic.  frames,  trunks, 
wearing  app.,  etc. 

Jewelry,      watches, 
clocks,    opera 
glasses,  etc . . .    . 
Beverages  (non-ale), 

incl.      soft     drlaks, 

mini,  waters,  etc.  . 
Opium,  coca  leaves, 

incl  spec,  taxes,  etc. 
Corporation,  on  value 

of  capital  stock .  . 
Brokers,  stock,  etc  .. 
Theatres,    museums, 

circuses,  etc .  ^.  .    . 
Bowl   alleys,  billiard 

and  pool  tables    . 
Shooting    gall,     and 

riding  acad 

Pass,  autos.  for  hire 
Yachts,  pleas   boats, 

power  boats,  etc .  . 
Admiss.  to  theatres, 

concerts,    cabarets, 

etc 

$2,215,181  03 

185,358,93 

24,996,204  54 
333,396  .57 

865,360  19 

1,086,307  82 

$23,915  98 
112,770,67 

Total 

$2,839,027,938  57 

$2,596,008,702  70 

394,971  78 
1,794,247  50 

Estates:  Trans,  of  est 
deced   . 

$47,452,879  78 

$82,029,983  13 

Distilled  spirits   . .    . 

$317,553,687  33 

$365,211,252  20 

Fermented  liquors . . . 

$126,285,857  65 

$117,839,602  2! 

7,182,219  25 

Tobacco,  snuff,  etc    . . 

$156,188,659  90 

$206,003,091  84 

726,130  79 

Revenue   acts    of    1917 
and  1918: 
Munitions  mfrs'.  tax 
Doc.  stamps,  etc. : 
Bonds,   capt.  stock 
issues,  convey  ,  etc 
Cap.  stock  triinsf 
Sales    of    produce 
(fut.  deliv  ) 

$13,296,927  32 

12,948,622  76 
2,236,040  52 

2,353,888  98 
1,276,505  42 

30,002, 103  38 

6,458,994  82 

24,306,350  26 

2,236,699  76 
4,433,324,61 

6,299,017  18 

;   .  .  . 

18,747,421  49 
7,540,831  04 

7,263,571  00 
2,091,790  62 

1,500,018  93 

116,345,976  85 

14,301,901  49 

77,790,778  43 

5,896,833  09 
5,601,693  60 

17,879,233  07 

23,155  77 

14,508,881  31 

42,097,553  64 

1,934,222  51 
17,915,510  81 
4,908,276  18 

8,584,194.92 

28,775,749  66 
1,048,578  29 

1,349,742  22 

1,611,980  14 

12,512  05 
-  507,721  01 

Playing  cards .... 
Perfumes,  cosmet- 
ics etc 
Transp  of  freight 
Transp.  <fS  express   . 
Transp   of  persons. . 
Seats,     berths,     and 

staterooms 

Oil  by  pipe  lines   . 
Teleg.,    telep  ,    and 

radio  messages 

Leased  wires  or  talk- 

* 

26,357,338  80 
2,259,056  57 

190,764.45 
50,919,608:12 

Dues  of  clubs  (ath  , 
soc.  and  sport.)    .  . 

Unidentified     collec. 
(dlstrlb.  by  sources 
later) 

Total 

Miscellaneous: 

Adult,  and  process  or 
renovated  butter  and 
mixed  flour 

Oleomarg.,  colored.  . 

Oleomarg.,  uncolored 

Oleomarg.  mfrs'.  and 
dealers  (special  taxes) 

Sales  of  Govt,  prop., 
receipts  from  sources 
no  longer  taxable,  etc 

Total 

Grand  total 

4,072,548  59 
4,775,200  00 

$204^^15  765.60 

$468,430,561,  -55 

Insur.    (life,   marine. 
Inland,  fire,  and  cas.) 

Excise  taxes  (rev .  act 
of  1917)      

6,492,025.48 
36,977,000.66 

(a) 
(a) 

$66,129  05 

562,725  00 
829  606  40 

944,575  60 
1,091,813  84 

$134,583  13 

680,351  43 
852,888.80 

1,258,590  83 

Mfrs".  excise  tax; 
Auto,    trucks    and 
auto,  wagons.  .  . . 
Other     auto,     and 

Tires,  parts,  or  ac- 
cess, for  autos.,  etc. 

1,501,004  15 

Pianos,   organs, 
sport,  goods?  chew- 
ing gum,  cameras, 
etc 

(a) 

$3,494  849  89 

$4,427,418  36 

$3,694,619,638.72 

$3,839,950,612.05 

a  Consolidated  and  reported  above  as  excise  taxes,  revenue  act  1917 

NOTE — Collections  from  sale  of  parcel  post  and  other  adhesive  stamps  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  reported 
by  the  Postmaster  General  under  revenue  act  of  1918,  not  Included,  amounted  to  S10,199,466 

Beer  brewed  In  the  United  States  was  estimated  aft  58,633,624  barrels  In  1916;  60,817,379  barrels  ir 
1917;  42,000,000  barrels  In  1918;  and  30,000,000  barrels  In  1919. 


406  Production  of  Alcoholic  Beverages  in  the  U.  S.  Since  1896. 

WHAT    AMERICANS    DRINK. 

(Source — Tlie  production  or  domestic  wines  has  been  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
by  J.  W.  Scliopp  of  Bonfortls  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular  (Inc.),  New  York,  and  otliers.  The  production 
of  domestic  spirituous  and  malt  liquors  has  been  derived  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  The  table  does  not  include  for  any  year  withdrawals  of  distilled  spirits  for  scientific  purposes 
and  for  use  of  the  United  States,  or  since  190fi  withdrawals  for  denaturation,  free  of  tax.     For  1916  these 


amounts  were  2,745,790  and  84,532,253  tax  gallons, 

respectively  1 

Yeab  (Fiscal) 

Domestic 

Fruit 
Brandy. 

Domestic,  All 

Other  Native 

Liquors. 

Foreign 
Spirits. 

Domestic 
Wines. 

Foreign 
Wines. 

Domestic 
Beer,  Etc. 

Foreign 
Beer,  Etc. 

Proof  Gals 

Pj  oof  Gals. 

Proof  Gals 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

18.50 

46,768,083 

5,065,390 

221,249 

6,095,122 

36,361,708 

201,301 

1S60 

83,904,258 

6,064,393 

1,860,008 

8.944,679 

100,225,879 

1,120,790 

1870   ... 

1,223,830 

77,266,368 

1,405,510 

3,059,618 

9,165,549 

203,743,401 

1,012,755 

1S7I-80 

1,438,179 

58,950,489 

1,643,416 

13,781,774 

7,077.921 

308,197,473 

1,409,185 

18S1-90 

1.323,579 

73,521,253 

1,-530,376 

22,484,024 

5.034.849 

645,092,353 

2,088,012 

1891-95    . 

1^480  259 

88,960,330 

1,348,097 

21,558.200 

4.788.008 

1,014,933,842 

3,073,840 

1896   

1,440,810 

67,743,431 

1, -541,. 304 

14,599,757 

4.101.648 

1.110.165,435 

3,300,531 

1897.. 

1.140,131 

69,653,106 

2,2,30,711 

33,940,319 

4,331,159 

1,066,637,650 

3,002,558 

189S....      ' 

1,411,448 

79,256,860 

915,985 

17,453,684 

3,114,339 

1.162,042,753 

2,457,348 

1899.... 

1,306.218 

84,739,631 

1,387,593 

22,835,587 

3,524,912 

1,133,583,481 

2,797,427 

1900   ... 

1.386,301 

94.265,035 

1,705,468 

26,242,492 

3.745.975 

1,219.070,196 

3,316,908 

1901     . 

1,509,271 

100,004,878 

1,941,189 

24,008,380 

4.388,140 

1.255,464,002 

3,596  382 

1902     . . 

1,403,204 

104.140,707 

2,182,230 

44,743,815 

5,020.105 

1,378.661,954 

3.707.222 

1903     . 

1,515.072 

113,715,776 

2,439,105 

32,634,293 

5.604.525 

1,446.103.812 

4.204.538 

1904.... 

1,637,331 

110,794,496 

2,655,560 

37,538,799 

5.772.418 

1,494,541,140 

4.837.075 

1905... 

1,595,021 

116,544,802 

2,729,826 

29,369,408 

5.690.309 

1,533.325,442 

5.201.108 

190ff..    .   , 

1,781,643 

122,961,612 

3,108,328 

39,847,044 

6.638,179 

1,694,458.014 

5.963.207 

1607... 

1,993,088 

134,308,693 

3,782,055 

50,079,283 

7,059,565 

1,815,141,683 

7.171.842 

1908     . . 

1,1370,031 

119,951.185 

3,758,098 

44,421,269 

7,700,377 

1,821,418,322 

7.314.126 

1909 

1,8.50,700 

114,913,702 

4,365,634 

53,609,995 

8,169„554 

1,745,523,769 

7.110,657 

1910     . 

2,204,184 

126,593,951 

4,340,549 

50,684,343 

9,863,735 

1.844,065,029 

7,301,629 

1911 

2.434,045 

1.32,315,123 

3,836,821 

,56.655,006 

7,204,226 

1,959,071.296 

7,240,458 

1912 

2,449,331 

133,502,079 

3,54'4,921 

50,619,880 

5,804,831 

1,925,361,507 

7,169,677 

1913 

2,801,767 

140,521,880 

4,121.981 

48,683,849 

6,643,612 

2,022,078,149 

7,669,223 

1914 

2,704,752 

136,521,805 

4,220,670 

44,973,643 

7,444.787 

2,049,236,412 

7,170,696 

1915  .   . 

2,516,054 

121,690,596 

2,952,448 

27,255,690 

5.656,219 

1,852.136.960 

3,387.324 

1916 
!.917 

2.984,743 

133,267,803 

3,721,138 

42,229,206 

5.357.939 

1.815.094.727 

2.580.315 

3.668,669 

161.012,068 

3, 0.59,. 588 

37,640,495 

5,082,881 

1.882,770,702 

2,300.542 

1918 

Sec  note. 

118,675,934 

1,250,324 

26,368,524 

3,333,546 

1.555,634,387 

744.566 

Note — Owing  to  changes  in  the  internal  revenue  laws,  spirits  distilled  from  fruits  cannot  be  separately 
Stated  in  1913.     This  applies  also  to  1918  figures  in  second  column  of  the  table. 

Consumption  per  capita  in  gallons:  Distilled  spirits  (1850)  2.24;  (1900)  1.28:  (1917)  1.60;  (1918) 
1.12.  Wines  (1850)  0.27;  (1900)  0.39;  (1917)  0.41;  (1918)  0.28.  Malt  liquors  (1850)  1.58;  (1900)  16.09; 
(1917)  17.95;  (1918)  14.59.     Total  for  all  kinds  (1850)  4.08;  (1900)  17.76;  (1917)  19.95;  (1918)  16.0. 

According  to  Section  3.249,  United  States  ReviSed  Statutes,  "proof  spirits  shall  be  held  to  be  that 
alcoholic  liquor  which  contjiins  one-half  its  volume  of  alcohol  olasoecific  gravity  of  0.7939  at  60°  Faliren- 
heit."  The  official  gallon  prescribed  is  one  containing  231  cubic  Inches,  or  58,372.2  grains,  equal  to  8.3389 
pounds  of 'distilled  water  at  its  maximum  den.slty,  weighed  in  air  of  temperature  of  62°  Fahrenheit  and 
barometric  pressure  of  30  inches.  The  taxable  gallon  differs  from  the  proof  gallon  by  reason  nf  the  fact 
.that  in  computing  taxable  gallons  under  Section  3,251,  Revised  Statutes,  all  fractional  parts  of  a  gallon 
ess  than  one-tentii  are  excluded.     
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Year  (Fisc.\l) 


1896 . . 

1897 . . 
1893.. 
1899.. 
1900 . . 
1901.. 
1902 . . 
1903 . . 
1904 . . 
1905 . . 
1906.. 
1907 . . 
1908.. 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916. 
1917 
191S 


Bour- 
bon 

Whis- 
key. 

Tax. 
Gallons. 
16.935.863 
6.113.726 
13.439.459 
17,256,331 
19,411,829 
26,209,804 
20,336.250 
26.068.555 
20,247,089 
26,742.168 
24.968.943 
33.090.791 
14, 120,484 


Rye 
Whis- 
key. 


Tax 
Gallons . 
19,153,066 
4,269,220 
8,818,240 
10,792.565 
14,296.568 
18,263,709 
.^1,.5S7,221 
22,407,053 
18,371,345 
20,410.422 
21.469.720 
23.550.190 
13.587.868 


Alcohol 


Tax. 
Gallons. 
9,960.301 
9.503.353 
11.672.795 
11.974.3,54 
10,735.771 
10.775,117 
11,483.305 
12.0.34,127 
11,486,082 
11,010,799 
11,173,614 
16,123,379 
16,849,154 


Rum 


Tax 
Gallons . 
1.490,228 
1,294,157 
1,340,547 
1,494,379 
1,614,511 
1.724.58:; 
2.202.047 
2,247,907 
1,801,17:1 
1,791,987 
1.730.102 
2.022.407 
1.895.922 


Whisl.oy 


Tax.  Gals 
70.152.173 
82.463.894 

100,647,1,15 
98,209,574 
99.615,828 
88,698.797 
44,552.490 
69.240.072 
57,651.834 
17,383,511 


Rum 


Tax.  Gals 
1.9.32.374 
2.253.950 
2.631,059 
2,832,516 
2,750,846 
3,026,085 
2,844,313 
2,986,940 
2.842.922 
1.526,743 


Gin. 


Tax.  Gals 
2.483,743 
2,985,435 
3,345,371 
3,577.862 
4.014.601 
4.012.542 
3.636.285 
4,118*64 
5.756,667 
4,178,538 


Gin 


Tax 
Gallons . 
1.098.376 
1.159.314 
1.267.579 
1.266.823 
1.597,081 
1.636.299 
1.752.281 
1,913,404 
2,110,216 
2,187,709 
2,323,289 
2,947,688 
2,756,733 


High 
Wines. 


Tax 
Gallons. 
198,299 
206,739 
174.124 
420,833 
249,74 
454,627 
341,222 
286,433 
309,990 
192,067 
179.313 
124.93.=) 
50.06 


Pure, 

Neutral, 

or 
Cologne 
Spirits 


Tax. 
Gallons : 
25.564.738 
16,877,306 
20,613,205 
25.876.229 
24.173,671 
30,228.804 
37,429,734 
54,620,400 
57,997,506 
60,944.811 
.39.626.733 
60.802,852 
50,935.821 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Tax 
Gallons . 
22.187.833 
23.041.833 
23.436.264 
27,983,051 
33,405,523 
35,227,657 
33,491,342 
22,198,323 
21,988.545 
23.930,831 
24.194.411 
29,911.665 
26.793,676 


High 
Wines 


Tax.  Gals 

221.277 
206.534 
165.018 
131.002 
90.294 
26.484 
33.854 
59.246 
167.267 
23,818 


Alcohol 


Tax.  Gals 
42.563.103 
50.703.846 
24,408,462 
27,629,346 
30,320,894 
31,715,199 
38.325,049 
121,799,942 
145,535.791 
125,134,648 


Coraraerc'i 
Alcohol 


Tax.  Gals 
16,078.083 
17,623,867 
44.205,330 
45,869,685 
48,560,920 
47,132,535 
42,742,161 
60,919,058 
65.879,886 
25,229,215 


Fruit 
Brandy 


Tax. 
Gallons . 
3,403,852 
1,813,427 
2,906,198 
3,097,769 
3,760,487 
4,047,602 
4,220,400 
6,430,673 
5,193.262 
4.448.584 
4.444.072 
6.138.305 
6.899,823 


.6.440, 
7,656, 
7,953 
9, 321 
8,252 
7,307 
8,521 
4,159 
8,251 
5,357, 


,858 
,434 
,132 
,823 
,875 
,897 
,951 
,351 
,097 
,325 


Beer  & 
Other 
Fer- 
mented 
Liquors. 


mis.    of 
31  Gals. 

34.462,822 


37,529,339 
36.697,634 
39,471,593 
40,614,258 
44,550,127 
46,720,179 
48,265,168 
49,522,029 
34,724,553 
58,622.002 
58,814.033 


36.364.360 
59,544,775 
63,283,123 
62,176,694 
65,324,876 
66,189,473 
59,808,210 
58,633,624 
60.817,379 
50,266,216 
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'  THE    NATIONAL    PROHIBITION    ACT. 

(THIS  act,  also  known  as  the  Prohibition  Enforcement  Measure,  was  introduced  in  the  House  June 
2",  1919,  and  was  passed  there  July  22  by  287  to  100.  It  passed  the  Senate,  with  amendments,  September 
6.  m  final  form  the  conference  bill  passed  the  Senate  October  8,  and  the  House  October  10,  by  230  to  69. 
President  Wilson  vetoed  the  bill  October  27,  holding  that  war  time  prohibition  was  no  longer  necessary. 
The  House  at  once  repassed  the  bill,  176  to  55.     The  Senate  also  overrode  the  veto,  October  28,  by  a  vote 

AN  ACT — To  prohibit  intoxicating  beverages,  and  to  regulate  the  mamifacture,  production,  use,  and 
sale  of  high-proof  spirits  for  other  than  beverage  purposes,  and  to  insure  an  ample  supply  of  alcohol  and 
promote  its  use  in  scientliic  researcli  and  in  the  development  of  fuel,  dye,  and  other  lawful  industries. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
that  the  short  title  of  this  act  shall  be  the  "National  Prohibition  Act."  ^ 

TITLE  I. 

To   PROVIDE    FOR   THE    ENFORCEMENT    OF    WAR    PROHIBITION. 

The  term  "War  Prohibition  Act"  used  in  this  act  shall  mean  the  provisions  of  any  act  or  acts  prohibiting 
the  sale  and  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors  until  the  conclusion  of  the  present  war  and  thereafter 
imtil  the  termination  of  demobilization,  the  date  of  which  shall  be  determined  and  proclaimed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  words  "beer,  wine,  or  other  Intoxicating  malt  or  vinous  liquors  '  in 
the  War  Prohibition  Act  shall  be  hereafter  construed  to  mean  any  such  beverages  which  contain  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  or  more  of  alcohol  by  volume:  Provided,  That  the  foregoing  definition  shall  not  extend 
to  dealcoholized  wine  nor  to  any  beverage  or  liquid  produced  by  the  process  by  which  beer,  ale,  porter,  or 
wine  is  produced,  if  it  contains  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  alcohol  by  volume,  and  is  made  as 
prescribed  In  section  37  of  Title  II.  of  this  act,  and  is  otherwise  denominated  than  as  beer,  ale,  or  porter, 
and  is  contained  and  sold  in,  or  from,  such  sealed  and  labeled  bottles,  casks,  or  containers  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  by  regulation  prescribe.  ^  ,  ^   „  ,         ^,     ^ 

Sec  2  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  his  assistants,  agents,  and  inspectors,  shall  investigate 
and  report  violations  of  the  War  Prohibition  Act  to  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  district  in  which 
committed,  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  prosecuting,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Attorney- 
General  the  offenders  as  in  the  case  of  other  offenses  against  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  such  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  his  assistants,  agents,  and  inspectors  may  swear  out  Warrants  before  United 
States  Commissioners  or  other  officers  or  courts  authorized  to  issue  the  same  for  the  apprehension  of  such 
offenders  and  may,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  said  United  States  Attorney,  conduct  the  prosecution  at 
the  committing  trial  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  offenders  held  for  the  action  of  a  Grand  Jury. 

Sec.  3.  Any  room,  house,  building,  boat,  vehicle,  structure,  or  place  of  any  kind  where  intoxicating 
liquor  is  sold,  manufactured,  kept  for  sale,  or  bartered  in  violation  of  the  War  Prohibition  Act,  and  all 
intoxicating  liquor  and  all  property  kept  and  used  in  maintaining  such  a  place,  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
a  public  and  common  nuisance,  and  any  person  who  maintains  or  assists  in  maintaining  such  public  and 
common  nuisance  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
SlOO  nor  more  than  $1,000,  or  be  Imprisoned  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  or  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
If  a  person  has  knowledge  that  his  property  is  occupied  or  used  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  War 
Prohibition  Act  and  suffers  the  same  to  be  so  used,  such  property  shall  be  subject  to  a  lien  for  and  may 
be  sold  to  pay  all  fines  and  costs  assessed  against  the  occupant  of  such  building  or  property  for  any  violation 
of  the  War  Prohibition  Act  occurring  after  the  passage  hereof,  which  said  lien  shall  attach  from  the  time 
of  the  filing  of  notice  of  the  commencement  of  the  suit  in  the  office  where  the  records  of  the  transfer  of 
real  estate  are  kept;  and  any  such  lien  may  be  established  and  enforced  by  legal  action  Instituted  for  that 
purpose  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction.  Any  violation  of  this  title  upon  any  leased  premises  by  the  lessee 
or  occupant  thereof  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  lessor,  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  lease.  ,     ^  ^     ^  ,     ^^, 

Sec  4.  The  United  States  Attorney  for  the  district  where  such  nuisance  as  is  defined  In  this  act 
exists  or  any  officer  designated  by  him  or  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  may  prosecute  a  suit 
in  equity  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  to  abate  and  enjoin  the  same.  Actions  in  equity  to  enjoin  and 
abate  such  nuisances  may  be  brought  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  equity  causes. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  under  this  section  shall  be  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
courts  of  the  several' States.  ,,  .     .,         ,  ^^  ..   „- 

If  it  be  made  to  appear  by  affidavit,  or  other  evidence  under  oath,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  or 
judge  In  vacation,  that  the  nuisance  complained  of  exists,  a  temporary  writ  of  injunction  shall  forthwith 
issue  restraining  the  defendant  or  defendants  from  conducting  or  permitting  the  continuance  of  such  nuisance 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  trial.  Where  a  temporary  injunction  is  prayed  for,  the  court  may  issue  an 
order  restraining  the  defendants  and  all  other  persons  from  removing  or  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
liquor  or  fixtures,  or  other  things  used  in  connection  with  the  violation  constituting  the  nuisance.  No 
bond  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  for  making  any  order  or  issuing  any  writ  of  Injunction  tinder  this 
act  If  the  court  shall  find  the  property  involved  was  being  unlawfully  used  as  aforesaid  at  or  about  the 
time  alleged  In  the  petition,  the  court  shall  order  that  no  liquors  shall  be  manufactured,  sold,  bartered,  or 
stored  in  such  room,  house,  building,  boat,  vehicle,  structure,  or  places  of  any  kind,  for  a  period  of  not  exceed-i 
Ing  one  year,  or  during  the  war  and  the  period  of  demobilization.  Whenever  an  action  to  enjoin  a  nuisance 
shall  have  been  brought  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  if  the  owner,  lessee,  tenant,  oi  oticupant 
appears  and  pays  aU  costs  of  the  proceedings  and  files  a  bond,  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  brought,  in  the  liquidated  sum  of  not-less  than  S500  nor  more  than  $1,000, 
conditioned  that  he  will  immediately  abate  said  nuisance  and  prevent  the  same  from  being  established 
or  kept  therein  a  period  of  one  year  thereafter,  or  during  the  war  and  period  of  demobilization,  the  court, 
or  in  vacation  the  judge,  may, -if  satisfied  of  his  good  faith,  direct  by  appropriate  order  that  the  property. 
If  already  closed  or  held  under  the  order  of  abatement,  be  delivered  to  said  owner,  and  said  order  of  abate- 
ment canceled,  so  far  as  the  same  may  relate  to  said  property;  or  if  said  bond  be  given  andl  costs  thereirr 
paid  before  judgment  on  an  order  of  abatement,  the  action  shall  be  thereby  abated  as  to  said  room,  house, 
building,  boat,  vehicle,  structure,  or  place  only.  The  release  of  the  property  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shaU  not  release  It  from  any  judgment,  lien,  penalty,  or  liability  to  which  it  may  be  subject  by  law. 

In  the  case  of  the  violation  of  any  Injunction,  temporary  or  permanent,  granted  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  -he  court,  or  in  vacation  a  judge  thereof,  may  summarily  try  and  punish  the  defendant. 
The  proceedings  for  punishment  for  contempt  shall  be  commenced  by  filing  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  from 
which  such  injunction  issued  information  under  oath  setting  out  the  alleged  facts  constituting  the  violation, 
whereupon  the  court  or  judge  shall  forthvit'.:  cause  a  warrant  tb  issue  under  which  the  defendant  shall 
be  arrested.  The  trial  may  be  had  upon  aftidivlts,  or  either  party  may  demand  the  production  and  oral 
examination  of  the  witnesses.  Any  person  'und  euilty  of  contempt  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
Bhall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ©500  nc?  more  than  MJ)00,  or  by  Imprisonment  of  not  less  than 
thirty  days  nor  more  than  twelve  months,  or  oy  both  fine  aw  imprisonment.  j     „     ..i. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  his  assistants,  agents,  and  Inspectors,  and  ail  otner 
ofBcers  of  the  United  States  whose  duty  It  is  to  enforce  criminal  laws,  shall  have  all  the  power  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  War  Prohibition  Act  or  any. provisions  thereof  which  is  conferred  by  law  for  the  enforcement 
Of  existing  laws  relating  to  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  under  the  laws  of  the  United  states. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  section  or  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to  be  invalid,  it  is  hereby  provided  that 
all  other  provisions  of  this  act  which  are  not  expressly  held  to  be  Invalid  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  enecu. 

Sec.  7.  None  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  any  of  the  provisions  oi  the 
:'Wat  Prohibition  Act,"'  or  to  limit  or  annul  any  order  or  regulation,  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale,  ot 
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disposition  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  certain  prescribed  zones  or  districts,  nor  shall  the  provisions  of 
tliis  act  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  power  of  the  military  or  naval  authorities  to  enforce  the 
regulations  of  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  or  Navy  Issued  in  pursuance  of  law,  prohibiting  the  inanu- 
lacture,  use,  possession,  sale,  or  other  disposition  of  intoxicating  liauors  during  the  period  X)I  the  war  and 
demobilization  thereafter. 

TITLE  11 

Prohibition  op  intoxicating  Beverages. 

Sec.  1.  When  used  in  Title  II.  and  Title  II I.  of  this  act  (1)  the  word  "liquor"  or  the  phrase  "Intoxi- 
cating liquor"  sh"a,ll  be  construed  to  include  alcoliol,  brandy,  whiskey,  rum,  gin,  beer,  ale,  pci'ter,  and  wine, 
and  in  addition  thereto  any  spirituous,  vinous,  malt,  or  fermented  liquor,  liquids,  and  compounds,  whether 
medicated,  proprietary,  patented,  or  not,  and  by  whatever  name  called,  containing  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
or  more  of  alcohol  by  volume  which  are  fit  for  use  for  beverage  purposes:  Provided,  That  the  foregoing 
definition  shall  not  extend  to  dealcoholized  wine  nor  to  any  beverage  or  liquid  produced  by  the  process  by 
which  beer,  ale,  porter,  or  wine  is  produced,  if  it  cont:^ins  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  alcohol  by 
volume,  and  Is  made  as  prescribed  in  Section  37  of  thi.s  title,  and  Is  otherwise  denominated  than  as  beer, 
ale,  or  porter,  and  is  contained  and  sold  in,  or  from,  such  sealed  and  labeled  bottles,  casks,  or  containers 
as  the  Commissioner  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

(2)  The  word  "person"  shall  mean  and  Include  natural  persons,  associations,  co-partnerships,  and 
corporations 

(3)  The  word  "commissioner"  shall  mean  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

(4)  The  term  "application"  shall  mean  a  formal  written -request  supported  by  a  verified  statement 
of  facts  showing  that  the  Commissioner  may  grant  the  request. 

(5)  The  term  "permit"  shall  mean  a  formal  written  authorization  by  the  Commissioner  setting  forth 
specifically  therein  the  things  that  are  authorized. 

(6)  The  term  "bond"  shall  mean  an  obligation  a'.ithirized  or  required  by  or  under  this  act  or  any 
regulation,  executed  in  such  form  and  for  such  a  penal  sum  as  may  be  required  by  a  court,  the  Commissioner, 
or  prescriljed  by  regulation. 

(7)  The  tai'm  "regulation"  shall  mean  any  regulation  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  with  the  appi"ovaI 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  Commissioner  js  author- 
ized to  make  such  regulations 

Any  act  authorized  to  be  done  by  the  Commissioner  may  be  performed  by  any  assistant  or  agent 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  Records  required  to  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  may  be  filed 
with  an  Assistant  Commissioner  or  other  person  designated  by  the  Commissioner  to  receive  such  records. 

Sec.  2  Tile  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  his  assistants,  agents,  and  inspectors  shall  investigate 
and  report  violations  of  this  act  to  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  district  in  which  committed,  who 
Is  hereby  charged  with  the  duty  of  prosecuting  the  offenders,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  as  in  tiie  case  of  other  offensoj  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  such  Commissioner  of 
Internal-  Revenue,  his  as.sistants,  agents,  and  Inspectors  may  swear  out  warrants  before  United  States 
Commissioners  or  other  officers  or  courts  authorized  to  issue  the  same  for  the  apprehension  of  such  offenders, 
and  may,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  said  United  States  Attorney,  conduct  the  prosecution  at  the  com- 
mitting trial  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  offenders  held  for  the  action  of  a  Grand  Jury.  Section  1014, 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  is  hereby  made  applicable  in  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 
Officers  mentioned  in  said  Section  1014  are  authorized  to  issue  search  warrants  under  the  limitations  pro- 
vided in  Title  XI.  of  the  act  approved  June  15,  1917  (Fortieth  Statutes  at  Large,  Page  217,  et  seq.). 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  on  or  after  the  date  when  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  goes  into  effect,  manufacture,  sell,  barter,  transport,  Import,  export,  deliver,  furnish, 
or  possess  any  intoxicating  liquor  except  as  authorized  In  this  act,  and  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  liberally  construed  to  the  end  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage  may  be  prevented. 

Liquor  for  non-beverage  purposes  and  wine  for  sacramental  purposes  may  be  manufactured,  purchased, 
sold,  bartered,  transported,  imported,  exported,  delivered,  furnished,  and  possessed,  but  only  as  herein 
provided,  and  the  Commissioner  may,  upon  application,  issue  permits  therefor:  Provided,  That  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  prohibit  the  purchase  and  sale  of  warehouse  receipts  covering  distilled  spirits  on  deposit 
in  Government  bonded  warehouses,  and  no  special  tax  liability  stiall  attach  to  the  business  of  purchasing 
and  selling  such  warehouse  receipts. 

Sec.  4.  The  articles  enumerated  in  this  section  shall  not,  after  having  been  manufactured  and  prepared 
for  the  market,  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  if  they  correspond  with  the  following  descriptions 
and  limitations,  namely: 

(a)  Denatured  alcohol  or  denatured  rum  produced  and  iised  as  provided  by  laws  and  regulations  now 
or  hereafter  in  force. 

(b)  Medicinal  preparations  manufactured  in  accordance  with  formulas  prescribed  by  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  National  Formulary,  or  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  that  are  unfit  for 
use  for  beverage  purposes 

(c)  Patented,  patent,  and  proprietary  medicines  that  are  unfit  for  use  for  beverage  purposes. 

(d)  Toilet,  medicinal,  and  antiseptic  preparations  and  solutions  that  are  unfit  for  use  for  beverage 
purposes, 

(e)  Flavoring  extracts  and  syrups  that  are  unfit  for  use  as  a  beverage,  or  for  Intoxicating  beverage 
purposes.  . 

(f)  Vinegar  and  preserved  sweet  cider. 

A  person  who  manufactures  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section  may  purchase  and  possess 
Iftjuor  for  that  purpose,  but  he  shall  secure  permits  to  manufacture  such  articles  and  to  purchase  such 
liquor,  give  the  bonds,  keep  the  records,  and  make  the  reports  specified  iu  this  act  and  as  directed  by  the 
Commissioner.  No  such  manufacturer  shall  sell,  use,  or  dispose  of  any  liquor  otherwise  than  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  the  articles  authorized  to  be  manufactured  therefrom.  No  more  alcohol  shall  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  any  extract,  syrup,  or  the  articles  named  in  paragraphs  b,  c,  and  d  of  this  section,  which 
may  be  used  for  beverage  purposes  than  the  quantity  necessary  for  extraction  or  solution  of  the  elements 
contained  therein  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  article. 

Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  sell  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  In  Paragraphs  a,  b,  c,  and  d  of 
this  section  for  beverage  purposes,  or  any  extract  or  syrup  for  intoxicating  beverage  purposes,  or  who  shall 
sell  any  of  the  same  under  circumstances  from  which  the  seller  might  reasonably  deduce  the  Intention  of 
the  purchaser  to  use  them  for  such  purposes,  or  shall  sell  any  beverage  containing  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
or  more  of  alcohol  by  volume  in  which  any  extract,  syrup,  or  other  article  is  jsed  as  an  ingredient,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  penalties  provided  in  Section  29  of  this  Title.  If  the  Commissioner  shall  finn  after  notice 
and  hearing  as  provided  for  in  Section  5  of  this  Titie,  that  any  person  has  sold  any  flavoring  extract,  syrup, 
or  beverage  in  violation  of  this  paragraph,  he  shall  notify  such  person,  and  any  known  principal  for  whom 
the  sale  was  made,  to  desist  from  selling  such  article:  and  it  shall,  thereupon  be  unlawful  for  a  period  of 
one  year  thereafter  for  any  person  so  notified  to  sell  any  such  extract,  syrup,  or  beverage  without  making 
an  application  for,  giving  a  bond,  and  obtaining  a  permit  so  to  do,  which  permit  may  be  Issued  upon,  such 
conditions  as  the  Commissioner  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  such  illegal  sales,  and  in  addition  the  Com- 
missioner shall  require  a  record  and  report  of  sales. 

Sec  5.  Whenever  the  Commissioner  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  article  mentioned  In  Section  4 
.does  not  correspond  with  the  descriptions  and  limitations  therein  provided   he  shall  cause  an  analysis  Of 
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said  article  to  be  made,  and  If,  upon  such  analysis,  tlie  Commissioner  shall  And  that  said  article  does  not 
so  correspond,  he  shall  give  not  less  than  flft«en  days'  notice  In  writing  to  the  pei'son  who  is  the  manufacturer 
thereof  to  show  cause  why  said  article  should  not  be  dealt  with  as  an  intoxicating  liquor,  such  notice  to 
be  served  personally  or  by  registered  mail,  as  the  Commissioner  may  determine,  and  shall  specify  the  time 
when,  the  place  where,  and  the  name  of  the  agent  or  official  before  whom  such  person  Is  required  to  appear. 

If  the  manufacturer  of  said  article  falls  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  that  the  article 
corresponds  to  the  descriptions  and  limitations  provided  in  Section  4  of  this  Title,  his  permit  to  manufacture 
and  sell  such  article  shall  be  revoked.  The  manufacturer  may  by  appropriate  proceeding  in  a  court  of 
equity  have  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  reviewed,  and  the  court  may  affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  the 
finding  of  the  Commissioner  as  the  facts  and  law  of  the  case  may  warrant,  and  during  the  pendency  of 
such  proceedings  may  restrain  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  other  disposition  of  puch  article. 

Sec.  6.  No  one  shall  manufacture,  sell,  purchase,  transport,  or  prescribe  any  liquor  without  first  obtain- 
ing a  permit  from  the  Commissioner  so  to  do,  except  that  a  person  may,  without  a  permit,  purchase  and 
use  liquor  for  medicinal  purposes  when  prescribed  by  a  physician  as  herein  provided,  and  e.xcept  that  any 
person  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  is  conducting  a  bona  fide  hospital  or  sanatorium  engaged 
in  the  treatnient  of  persons  suffering  from  alcoholism,  may,  under  such  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe, /purchase,  and  use,  in  accordance  with  the  methods  in  use  in  such 
institution,  liquor,  to  be  administereu  to  the  patients  of  such  institution  under  the  direction  of  a  duly 
qualified  physician  employed  by  such  institution. 

All  permits  to  manufacture,  prescribe,  sell,  or  transport  liquor,  may  be  issued  for  one  year,  and  shall 
expire  on  the  31st  day  of  December  next  succeeding  the  issuance  thereof:  Piovided,  That  the  Commissioner 
may  without  formal  application  or  new  bond  extend  any  permit  granted  under  this  act  or  laws  now  in  force 
after  August  31  in  any  year  to  December  31  of  the  succeeding  year:  Provided  further.  That  permits  to 
purchase  liquor  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  or  selling  as  provided  in  this  act  shall  not  be  in  force  to 
exceed  ninety  days  from  the  day  of  issuance.  A  permit  to  purchase  liquor  for  any  other  purpose  shall  not 
be  In  force  to  exceed  thirty  days  Permits  to  purchase  liquor  shall  specify  the  quantity  and  kind  to  be 
purchased  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  No  permit  shall  be  issued  to  any  person  who  within 
one  year  prior  to  the  application  therefor  or  issuance  thereof  shall  have  violated  the  terms  of  any  permit 
issued  under  this  Title  or  any  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  regulating  traffic  in  liquor.  No 
permit  shall  be  issued  to  any  one  to  sell  liquor  at  retail,  unless  the  sale  is  to  be  made  through  a  pharmacist 
designated  in  the  permit  and  duly  licensed  under  the  laws  of  his  State  to  compound  and  dispense  medicine 
pr^cribed  by  a  duly  licensed  physician.  No  one  shall  be  given  a  permit  to  prescribe  liquor  unless  he  is 
a  physician  duly  licensed  to  practice  medicine  and  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  such  profession. 
Every  permit  shall  be  la  writing,  dated  when  issued,  ii'id  signed  by  the  Commissioner  or  his  authorized 
agent.  It  shall  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  It  is  issued  and  shall  designate  and  limit 
the  acts  that  ai'e  permitted  and  the.time  when  and  place  where  such  acts  may  be  performed.  No  permit 
shall  be  issued  until  a  verified,  written  application  shall  have  been  made  therefor,  setting  forth  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  applicant  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  used. 

The  Commissioner  may  prescribe  the  form  of  all  permits  and  applications  and  the  facts  to  be  set  forth 
therein.  Before  any  permit  is  granted  the  Commissioner  may  require  a  bond  in  such  form  and  amount 
as  he  may  prescribe  to  insure  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  permit  and  the  provisions  of  this  title.  In 
the  event  of  the  refusal  by  the  Commissioner  of  any  application  for  a  permit,  the  applicant  may  have  a 
review  of  his  decision  before  a  ourt  of  equity  1 1  the  manner  provided  in  Section  5  hereof. 

Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  i.eld  to  apply  to  the  manufacture,  sale,  transportation,  Importation,  posses- 
sion, or  distribution  of  wine  for  sacramental  purposes,  or  like  religious  rites,  except  Section  6  (save  as  the 
same  requires  a  permit  to  purchase) ,  and  Section  10  hereof,  and  the  provisions  of  this  act  prescribing  penalties 
for  the  violation  of  either  of  said  sections.  No  person  to  whom  a  permit  may  be  issued  to  manufacture, 
transport,  Import,  or  sell  wines  for  sacramental  purposes  or  like  religious  rites  shall  sell,  barter,  exchange, 
or  furnish  any  such  to  any  person  not  a  rabbi,  minister  of  the  gospel,  priest,  or  an  officer  duly  authorized 
for  the  purpose  by  any  church  or  congregation,  nor  to  any  such  except  upon  an  application  duly  subscribed 
by  him,  which  application,  authenticated  as  regulations  may  prescribe,  shall  be  filed  and  preserved  by  the 
seller.  The  head  of  any  conference  or  diocese  or  other  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  may  designate  any  rabbi, 
minister,  or  priest  to  supervise  the  manufacture  of  wine  to  be  us"'l  for  the  purposes*and  rites  in  this  section 
mentioned,  and  the  person  so  designated  may,  in  the  discretion  ol  the  Commissioner,  bo  granted  a  permit 
to  supervise  such  manufacture. 

Sec.  7.  No  one  but  a  physician  holding  a  permit  to  i)rescribe  liquor  shall  issue  any  prescription  lOr 
liquor.  And  no  physician  shall  prescribe  liquor  unless  after  careful  physical  examination  of  the  person 
for  whose  use  such  prescription  is  sought,  or  if  such  examination  is  found  impracticable,  then  upon  the 
best  information  obtainable,  he  in  good  faith  believes  that  the  use  of  sucli  liquor  as  a  medicine  by  such 

gerson  is  necessary  and  will  afford  relief  to  him  fi-om  some  luiown  aliment.  Not  more  than  a  pint  of  spirituous 
quor  to  be  taken  internally  shall  be  prescribed  for  use  by  the  same  person  within  any  period  of  ten  dai  s 
and  no  prescription  shall  be  filled  more  1:han  once.  Any  pharmacist  filling  a  prescription  shall  at  the  time 
indorse  upon  it  over  his  own  signature  f.he  word  "canceled,"  together  with  the  dale  when  the  liquor  was 
delivered,  and  then  make  the  same  a  part  of  the  record  that  he  is  required  to  keep  as  herein  provided. 

Every  physician  who  issues  a  prescription  for 'liquor  shr''.  keep  a  record,  alphabetically  arranged  in  a 
book  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  which  shall  show  v-°  date  of  issue,  amount  prescribed,  to  whom 
issued,  the  purpose  or  ailment  for  which  it  is  to  be  used  ;  I  directions  for  use,  stating  the  amount  and 
frequency  of  the  dose. 

Sec.  8.  The  Commissioner  shall  cause  to  be  printed  bla,nks  for  the  prescriptions  herein  required,  and 
he  shall  furnish  the  same,  free  of  cost,  to  physicians  holding  permits  to  prescribe.  The  prescription  blanks 
shall  be  printed  In  book  form  and  shall  be  numbered  consecutively  from  one  to  one  hundred,  and  each  book 
shall  be  given  a  number,  and  the  stubs  in  each  book  shall  carry  the  same  numbers  as  and  be  copies  of  the 
prescriptions.  The  books  cont^ilning  such  stubs  shall  be  retiu-ned  to  the  Commissioner  wlien  the  prescription 
blanks  have  been  used,  or  sooner  if  directed  by  the  Commissioner.  All  unased,  mutilated,  or  defaced 
blanks  shall  be  returned  with  the  book.  No  physician  shall  prescribe  and  no  pharmacist  shall  fill  any 
prescription  for  liquor  except  on  blaliks  so  provided,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  in  which  event  a  record 
and  report  shall  be  made  and  kept  as  in  other  cases. 

Sec  9.  If  at  any  time  there  shall  be  fiied  with  the  Commissioner  a  complaint  under  oath  setting  f oi  th 
facts  showing,  or  if  the  Commissioner  has  reason  to  believe,  that  any  person  who  has  a  permit  is  not  in 
good  faith  conforming  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  has  violated  the  laws  of  any  State  relating  to  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  the  Commissioner  or  his  agent  shall  immediately  issue  an  order  citing  such  person  to  appear 
before  him  on  a  day  named  not  more  than  thirty  and  noi  less  than  fifteen  daj's  from  the  date  of  ser\'ice 
upon  such  permittee  of  a  copy  of  the  citation,  which  citation  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  such  com- 
plaint, or  in  the  event  that  the  proceedings  be  Initiated  by  the  Commissioner,  with  a  statement  of  the  facts 
constituting  the  violation  charged,  at  which  time  a  hearing  shall  be  had  unless  continued  for  cause.  Such 
hearings  shall  be  held  within  the  judicial  district  and  within  fifty  miles  of  the  place  where  the  olTense  is 
alleged  to  have  occurred,  un  ess  the  parties  agree  on  another  place  If  it  be  found  that  such  person  has 
been  guilty  of  wilfully  violating  any  such  laws,  as  charged,  or  has  not  in  good  faith  conformed  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  such  permit  shall  be  revoked,  and  no  permit  shall  be  granted  to  such  person  within  one 
year  thereafter.  Should  the  permit  be  revoked  by  the  Commissioner,  the  permittee  may  have  a  review 
of  his  decision  before  a  court  of  equity  in  the  manner  provided  in  .Section  3  hereof.  Durlag  the  pendency 
of  such  action  such  permit  shall  be  temporarily  revoked. 
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Sec.  10.  No  person  shall  manufacture,  purchase  for  sale,  sell,  or  transport  any  liquor  without  making 
at  the  time  a  permanent  record  thereof  showing  in  detail  the  amount  and  kind  of  liquor  mauufactured, 
purchased,  sold,  or  transported,  together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  to  whom  sold.  In 
cose  of  sale,  and  the  consignor  and  consignee  in  case  of  transportation,  and  tlie  time  and  place  of  such 
manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation.  The  Commissioner  may  prescribe  the  form  of  such  record,  which 
shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  inspection  as  in  this  act  provided. 

Sec.  11.  All  manufacturers  and  wholesale  or  retail  druggists  shall  keep  as  a  part  of  the  records  requU'ed 
of  them  a  copy  of  all  permits  to  purchase  on  which  a  sale  of  ar.y  liquor  Ls  made,  and  no  manufacturer  or 
wholesale  druggist  shall  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  liquor  except  at  wholesale,  and  only  to  persons 
having  permits  to  purchase  in  such  quantities. 

Sec.  12.  All  persons  manufacturing  liquor  for  sale  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  securely  and 
permanently  attach  to  every  container  thereof,  as  the  same  is  manufactured,  a  label  stating  name  of  manu- 
facturer, kind  and  quantity  of  liquor  contained  therein,  and  the  date  of  its  manufacture,  together  with 
the  number  of  the  permit  authorizing  tlie  manufacture  ttiereof;  and  all  persons  possessing  such  liquor  in 
wholesale  quantities  shall  secui'ely  keep  and  maintain  such  label  thereon;  and  all  pereons  selling  at  wliolesale 
shall  attach  to  every  package  of  liquor,  when  sold,  a  label  setting  foith  the  kind  and  quantity  of  liquor 
contained  therein,  by  whom  manufactured,  the  date  of  sale,  and  the  peison  to  whom  sold;  which  label  shall 
likewise  be  kept  and  maintained  thereou  until  the  liquor  is  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  such  sale  was 
authorized. 

Sec.  13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  carrier  to  make  a  record  at  the  place  of  shipment  of  the  receipt 
ol  any  liquor  transported,  and  he  shall  deliver  liquor  only  to  persons  who  present  to  the  carrier  a  verified 
copy  of  a  permit  to  purchase,  which  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  carrier's  permanent  record  at  the  office 
from  which  delivery  is  made. 

The  agent  of  the  common  carrier  is  hereby  authorized  to  administer  the  oath  to  the  consignee  in  verifica- 
tion of  the  copy  of  the  permit  presented,  who,  if  not  personally  known  to  the  agent,  shall  be  identified  before 
the  delivery  of  the  liquor  to  him.  The  name  and  address  of  the  person  identifying  the  consignee  shall 
be  included  in  the  record. 

Sec.  14.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  person  to  use  or  induce  any  carrier,  or  any  agent  or  employe  thereof, 
to  carry  or  ship  any  package  or  receptacle  containing  liquor  without  notifying  the  carrier  of  the  true  nature 
and  character  of  the  shipment.  No  carrier  shall  transport  nor  sliall  any  person  receive  liquor  from  a  carrier 
unless  there  appears  on  the  outside  of  the  package  containing  such  liquor  the  following  information: 

Name  and  address  of  the  consignor  or  seller,  name  and  address  of  the  consignee,  kind  and  quantity 
of  liquor  contained  therein,  and  number  of  the  permit  to  purchase  or  ship  the  same,  together  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  using  the  permit. 

Sec.  15.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  consignee  to  accept  or  receive  any  package  containing  any  liquor 
upon  which  appears  a  statement  known  to  liim  to  be  false,  or  for  any  carrier  or  other  person  to  consign, 
Bhlp,  transport,  or  deliver  any  such  package,  knowing  such  statement  to  be  false. 

Sec.  16.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  give  to  any,  caiTier  or  any  officer,  agent,  or  person  acting  or  assuming 
to  act  for  such  carrier  an  order  requiring  the  delivery  to  any  person  of  any  liquor  or  package  containing 
liquor  consigned  to,  or  purporting  or  claimed  to  be  consigned  to,  a  person  when,,  the  purpose  of  the  order 
Is  to  enable  any  person  not  an  actual  bona  fide  consignee  to  obtain  such  liquor. 

Sec.  17.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  advertise  anywhere,  or  by  any  means  or  method,  liquor,  or  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  keeping  for  sale,  or  furnishing  of  the  same,  or  where,  how,  from  whom,  or  at  what  price  the 
same  may  be  obtained.  No  one  sliall  permit  any  sign  or  billboard  containing  such  advertisement  to  remain 
upon  one's  premises.  But  nothing  herein  siiall  prohibit  manufacturers  and  wholesale  druggists  holding 
permits  to  sell  liquor  from  furnishing  price  lists,  with  description  of  liquor  for  sale,  to  persons  permitted  to 
purchase  liquor,  or  from  advertising  alcohol  in  business  publications,  or  trade  jom-nals  circulating  generally 
among  manufacturers  of  lawful  alcoholic  perfumes,  toilet  preparations,  flavoring  extracts,  medicinal  prepara- 
tions, and  like  articles:  Provldea,  hoivever.  That  nothing  in  this  act  or  in  the  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Post  Office  Department,  approved  March  3,  1917  (Thiity-ninth  Statutes  at  Large,  Part  1,  Page 
1058,  et  seq.),  shall  apply  to  newspapers  published  in  foieign  countries  when  mailed  to  this  counti^y. 

Sec.  18.  It  shall  Ue  unlawful  to  advertise,  manufaclui'e,  sell,  or  possess  for  sale  any  utensil,  contrivance, 
machine,  preparation,  compound,  tablet,  substance,  formula  direction,  or  recipe  advertised,  designed,  or 
Intended  for  use  in  the  unlawful  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

Sec.  19.  No  person  shall  solicit  or  receive,  nor  knowingly  permit  his  employe  to  solicit  or  receive, 
from  any  person  any  order  for  liquor  or  give  any  information  of  how  liquor  may  be  obtained  in  violation 
of  this  act. 

SEC.  20.  Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  person,  property,  means  of  support,  or  otherwise  by  any 
Intoxicated  person,  or  by  reason  of  tlie  intoxication  of  any  person,  whether  resulting  in  his  death  or  not, 
shall  have  a  right  of  action  against  any  person  wha  shall,  by  unlawfully  selling  to  or  unlawfully  assisting 
in  procuring  liquor  for  such  intoxicated  person,  have  caused  or  contributed  to  such  intoxication,  and  in 
any  such  action  such  person  shall  have  a  right  to  recover  actual  and  exemplary  damages.  In  case  of  the 
death  of  either  party,  the  action  or  right  of  action  given  by  this  section  sliall  survive  to  or  against  his  or 
her  executor  or  administrator,  and  the  amount  so  recovered  by  either  wife  or  child  shall  be  his  or  her  sole 
and  separate  property.  Such  action  may  be  brought  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  In  any 
case  where  parents  shall  be  entitled  to  such  damages,  either  the  father /ir  mother  may  sue  alone  therefor, 
but  recovery  by  one  of  such  parties  shall  be  a  bar  to  suit  brought  by  the  other. 

Sec.  21.  Any  room,  house,  building,  .boat,  vehicle,  structure,  or  place  where  intoxicating  liquor  la 
manufactured,  sold,  kept,  or  bartered  in  violation  of  tiiis  title,  and  all  intoxicating  liquor  and  property 
kept  and  used  in  maintaining  the  same,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  common  nuisance,  and  any  person  who 
maintains  such  a  common  nuisance  shall  bo  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  If  a  person  has 
knowledge  or  reason  to  believe  that  his  room,  house,  building,  boat,  vehicle,  structure,  or  place  is  occupied 
or  used  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  liquor  contrary  to  the  provision  of  this  title,  and  suffers  the  same 
to  be  so  occupied  or  used,  such  room,  house,  building,  boat,  veliicle,  structure,  or  place  shall  be  subject  to 
a  lien  for  and  may  be  sold  to  pay  all  fines  and  costs  assessed  against  the  person  guilty  of  such  nuisance 
for  such  violation,  and  any  such  lien  may  be  enforced  by  action  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction. 

■  Sec.  22.  An  action  to  enjoin  any  nuisance  defined  in  this  title  tnay  be  brouglit  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  or  by  any  United  States  attorney  or  any  pro- 
secuting attorney  of  any  State  or  any  subdivision  thereof  or  by  the  Commissioner  or  his  deputies  or  assistants. 
Such  action  shall  be  brought  and  tried  as  an  action  in  equity  and  may  be  brought  in  any  court  having 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  equity  cases  If  it  is  made  to  appear  by  affidavits  or  otherwise,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court,  or  judge  in  vacation,  that  such  nuisance  exists,  a  temporary  writ  of  injunction 
shall  forthwith  issue  restraining  the  defendant  from  conducting  or  permitting  the  continuance  of  such 
nuisance  until  the  conclusion  of  the  trial.  If  a  temporary  injunction  is  prayed  for,  the  court  may  issue 
an  order  restraining  the  defendant  and  all  other  persons  from  removing  or  In  any  way  interfering  with 
the  liquor  or  fixtures,  or  other  things  used  In  connection  with  the  violation  of  this  act  constituting  such 
nuisance  No  bond  shall  be  required  in  instituting  such  proceedings.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the 
court  to  find  the  property  involved  was  being  unlawfully  used  as  aforesaid  at  the  time  of  the  hearing,  but 
on  finding  that  the  material  allegations  of  the  petition  are  true,  the  court  shall  order  that  no  liquors  shall 
be  manufactured,  sold,  bartered,  or  stored  in  such  room,  house,  building,  boat,  vehicle,  structure,  or  place, 
or  any  part  thereof.    And  upon  judgment  of  the  court  ordering  such  nuisance  to  be  abated,  the  court  may 
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order  tbat  the  room,  house,  building,  structure,  boat,  vehicle,  or  place  shall  not  be  occupied  or  used  for 
one  year  thereafter;  but  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  permit  it  to  be  occupied  or  used  If  the  owner, 
l;ssee,  tenant,  or  occupant  thereof  shall  give  bond  with  sufficient  surety,  to  be  approved  by  the  court  making 
the  order,  in  the  penal  and  liquidated  sum  of  not  less  than  S500  nor  more  than  S1,000,  payable  to  the  United 
SJtates,  and  conditioned  that  intoxicating  liquor  will  not  thereafter  be  manufactured,  sold,  bartered,  kept, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  therein  or  thereou,  and  that  he  will  pay  all  fines,  costs,  and  damages  that  may 
be  assessed  for  any  violation  oi  this  title  upon  said  property. 

Sec.  23.  That  any  person  who  shall,  with  intent  to  effect  a  sale  of  liquor,  by  himself,  his  employe, 
servant,  oi"  agent,  for  himself  or  any  person,  company,  or  corporation,  keep  or  carry  around  on  his  person, 
( r  in  a  vehicle,  or  other  conveyance  whatever,  or  leave  in  a  place  for  another  to  secure,  any  liquor,  or  who 
shall  travel  to  solicit,  or  solicit,  or  take,  or  accept  orders  tor  the  sale,  shipment,  or  delivery  of  liquor  in 
■1  iolation  of  this  title  is  guilty  of  a  nuisance  and  may  be  restrained  by  Injunction,  temporary  and  permanent, 
from  doing  or  continuing  to  do  any  of  said  acts  or  things. 

In  such  proceedings  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  show  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  accused  to  con- 
tinue such  violations  if  the  action  is  brought  within  sixty  days  following  any  such  violation  of  the  law. 

For  removing  and  selling  property  in  enforcing  this  act  the  officer  shall  be  entitled  to  charge  and  receive 
the  sanje  fee  as  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  would  receive  for  levying  upon  and  selling  proiierty  under  execution, 
and  for  closing  the  premises  and  keeping  them  closed  a  reasonable  sum  shall  be  allowed  by  the  court. 

Any  violation  of  this  title  upon  any  leased  premises  by  the  lessee  or  occupant  thereof  shall,  at  the  option 
of  the  lessor,  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  lease.  '  / 

Sec.  24.  In  the  case  of  the  violation  of  any  injunction,  temporary  or  permanent,  granted  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  court,  or  in  vacation  a  judge  thereof,  may  summarily  try  and  punish  the 
defendant.  The  proceedings  for  punishment  for  contempt  shall  be  commenced  by  filing  with  the  clerk 
of  the  court  from  which  such  injunction  issued  information  under  oath  setting  out  the  alleged  facts  con- 
stituting the  violation,  whereupon  the  court  or  judge  shall  forthwith  cause  a  warrant  to  issue  under  which 
the  defendant  shall  be  arrested.  The  trial  may  be  had  upon  affidavits,  or  either  party  may  demand  the 
production  and  oral  examination  of  the  witnesses.  Any  person  found  guilty  of  contempt  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  S500  nor  more  than  SI, 000,  or  oy  imprison- 
ment of  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  twelve  months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  25.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  have  or  possess  any  liquor  or  property  designed  for  the  manufacture 
of  liquor  intended  for  use  in  violating  this  title  or  which  has  been  so  used,  and  no  property  rights  shall  exist 
In  any  such  liquor  or  property.  A  search  warrant  may  issue  as  provided  in  Title  XI.  of  public  law  numbered 
24  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  approved  June  15,  1917,  and  such  liquor,  the  containers  thereof,  and  such 
property  so  seized  shall  be  subject  to  such  disposition  as  the  court  may  make  thereof.  If  it  is  found  that 
such  liquor  or  property  was  so  unlawfully  held  or  possessed,  or  had  been  so  unlawfully  used,  the  liquor 
and  all  property  designed  for  the  unlawful  manufacture  of  liquor  shall  be  destroyed  unless  the  court  shall 
otherwise  order  No  search  warrant  shall  issue  to  search  any  private  dwelling  occupied  as  such  unless 
it  is  being  used  for  the  unlawful  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  or  unless  it  1^  in  part  used  for  some  business 
purpose  such  as  a  store,  shop,  saloon,  restaurant,  hotel,  or  boarding  house  The  term  "private  dwelling" 
shall  be  construed  to  include  the  room  or  rooms  used  and  occupied  not  transiently  but  solely  as  a  residence 
in  an  apartment  hous^  hotel,  or  boarding  house.  The  property  seized  on  any  such  warrant  shall  not  be 
taken  from  the  officer  seizing  the  same  on  any  writ  of  replevin  or  other  like  process. 

Sec.  26.  When  the  Commissioner,  his  assistai?ts»  inspectors,  or  any  officer  of  the  law  shall  discover 
any  person  in  the  act  of  transporting  in  violation  of  the  law,  intoxicating  liquors  in  any  wagon,  buggy, 
automobile,  water  or  air  craft,  or  other  vehicle,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  seize  any  and  all  intoxicating  liquors 
found  therein  being  transported  contrary  to  law.  Whenever  intoxicating  liquors  transported  or  possessed 
illegally  shall  be  seized  by  an  officer  he  shall  take  po.ssession  of  the  vehicle  and  team  or  automobile,  boat, 
air  or  water  craft,  or  any  other  conveyance,  and  shall  arrest  any  person  in  charge  thereof.  Such  officer 
shall  at  once  proceed  against  the  person  arrested  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  in  any  court  having  com- 
petent jurisdiction;  but  the  said  vehicle  or  conveyance  shall  be  returned  to  the  owner  upon  execution  by 
him  of  a  good  and  valid  bond,  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  a  sum  double  the  value  of  the  property,  which 
said  bond  shall  be  approved  by  said  officer  and  shall  be  conditioned  to  return  said  property  to  the  custody 
of  said  officer  on  the  day  of  trial  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  court.  The  court  upon  conviction  of  the 
person  so  arrested  shall  order  the  liquor  destroyed,  and  unless  good  cause  to  the  contrary  is  shown  by  the 
owner,  shall  order  a  sale  by  public  auction  of  the  property  seized,  and  the  officer  making  the  sale,  after 
deducting  the  expenses  of  keeping  thff  property,  the  fee  for  the  seizure,  and  the  cost  of  the  sale,  sliall  pay' 
all  liens,  according  to  their  priorities,  which  are  established,  by  intervention  or  otherwifee,  at  said  hearing 
or  in  other  proceeding  brought  for  said  pvirpose,  as  being  bona  flde  and  as  having  been  created  without 
the  lienor  having  any  notice  that  the  carrying  vehicle  was  being  used  or  was  to  be  used  for  illegal  trans- 
portation of  liquor,  and  shall  pay  the  balance  of  the  proceeds  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as 
miscellaneous  receipts.  All  liens  against  property  sold  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  transferred 
from  the  property  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  property.  If,  however,  no  one  shall  be  found  claiming 
the  team,  vehicle,  water,  or  air  craft,  or  automobile,  the  taking  of  the  same,  with  a  description  Uiercof, 
shall  be  advertised  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the  city  or  county  where  taken,  or  if  there  be  no  news- 
paper published  in  such  city  or  county,  in  a  newspaper  having  circulation  in  the  couniy^  once  a  week  for  two 
weeks,  and  by  handbills  posted  in  three  public  places  near  the  place  of  seizure,  and  if  no  claimant  shall 
appear  within  ten  days  after  the  last  publication  of  the  advertisement,  the  property  shall  be  sold  and  riie 
proceeds,  after  deducting  the  expenses  and  costs,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasiur  of  the  United  States  £.3 
miscellaneous  receipts.  • 

Sec  27.  In  all  cases  in  which  intoxicating  liquors  may  be  subject  to  be  destroyed  under  the  provisions 
of  tills  act  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  upon  the  application  of  the  United  States  Attorney  to  order 
them  delivered  to  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States  Go\'ernment  for  medicinal,  mechanifal, 
or  scientific  uses,  or  to  order  the  same  sold  at  private  sale  for  such  purposes  to  any  person  having  a  permit 
to  purcliase  liquor  the  proceeds  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  mis- 
cellaneous receipts,  and  all  liquor  heretofore  seized  In  any  suit  or  proceeding  brought  for  violation  of  law 
may  likewise  be  so  disposed  of.  It  not  claimed  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  this  section  takes  effect. 

Sec.  28.  The  Commissioner,  his  assistants,  agents,  and  inspectors,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  criminal  laws,  shall  have  all  the  power  and  protection  in  the  enforcement 
of  this  act  or  any  provisions  thereof  which  is  conferred  by  law  for  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws  relating 
to  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquors  under  the  law  of  the  United  States.. 

Sec  29.  Any  person  who  manufactures  or  sells  liquor  in  violation  of  this  title  shall  for  a  first  offerise 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  for  a  second  or  subsequent 
offense  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  §200  nor  more'  than  52,000,  and  be  imorisoned  not  less  than  one  month 
nor  more  than  five  years. 

Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  any  permit,  or  who  makes  any  false  record,  report,  or  affidavit 
required  by  this  title,  or  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  for  wiiich  offense  a  special  penalty  is 
not  prescribed,  shall  be  fliied  for  a  first  offense  not  more  than  S500;  for  a  second  offense  not  les.s  than  SlOO 
nor  more  than  SI ,000,  or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  ninety  days;  for  any  subsequent  offense  he  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  S500  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  two  years.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  officer  to  ascertain  whether  the  defendant  has  been  previously  convicted, 
and  to  plead  the  prior  conviction  in  the  affidavit,  information,  or  indictment.  The  penalties  provided  in 
this  act  against  the  manufacture  of  liquor  without  a  permit  shall  not  apply  to  a  person  for  manufacturing 
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nonlatoxicating  cider  and  fruit  juices  exclusively  for  use  in  his  home,  but  such  cider  and  fruit  juices  shall 
not  be  sold  or  delivered  except  to  persons  having  permits  to  manufacture  vinegar. 

Sec.  30.  No  person  shall  be  excused,  on  the  ground  that  it  may  tend  to  incriminate  him  or  subject 
him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  from  attending  and  testifying,  or  producing  books,  papers,  documents,  and 
other,  evidence  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena  of  any  court  in  any  suit  or  proceeding  based  upon  or  growing 
out  of  any  alleged  violation  of  this  act;  but  no  natural  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty 
or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  as  to  whieh,  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena 
and  under  oath,  he  may  so  testify  or  produce  evidence,  but  no  person  shall  be  exempt  from  prosecution 
and  punishment  for  perjury  committed  in  so  testifying. 

Sec.  31  In  case  of  a  sale  of  liquor  where  the  delivery  thereof  was  made  by  .a  common  or  other  carrier 
the  sale  and  delivery  shall  be  deemed  to  be  made  in  the  county  or  district  wherein  the  delivery  was  made 
by  such  carrier  to  the  consignee,  his  agent  or  employe,  or  in  the  county  or  district  wherein  the  sale  was 
made,  or  ti^om  which  the  shipment  was  made,  and  prosecution  for  such  sale  or  delivery  may  be  had  in  any 
such  county  or  district. 

Sec.  32.  In  any  affidavit,  information,  or  indictment  for  the  violation  of  this  act,  separate  offenses 
may  be  united  in  separate  counts  and  the  defendant  may  be  tried  on  all  at  one  trial  and  the  penalty  for 
all  offenses  may  be  imposed.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  in  any  affidavit,  information,  or  indictment  to  give 
the  name  of  the  purchaser  or  to  include  any  defensive  negative  averments,  but  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  act  complained  of  was  then  and  there  prohibited  and  unlawful,  but  this  provision  shall  not  pe 
construed  to  preclude  the  trial  court  from  directing  the  furnishing  the  defendant  a  bill  of  particulars  wh^n 
it  deems  It  proper  to  do  so. 

Sec.  33.  After  February  1,  1920,  the  possession  of  liquors  by  any  person  not  legally  permitted  under 
this  title  to  possess  liquor  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  liquor  is  liept  for  the  purpose  of  being 
sold,  bartered,  exchanged,  given  away,  furnished,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  violation  of  the  provision 
of  this  title.  Every  person  legally  permitted  under  this  title  to  have  liquor  shall  report  to  the  Commissioner 
within  ten  days  after  the  date  when  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
goes  into  effect,  the  kind  and  amount  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  his  possession.  But  it  shall  not  be  unlawful 
to  possess  liquors  in  one's  private  dwelling  while  the  same  is  occupied  and  used  by  him  as  his  dwelling  only 
and  such  liquor  need  not  be  reported,  provided  such  liquors  are  for  use  only  for  the  personal  consumption 
of  the  owner  thereof  and  his  family  residing  in  such  dwelling  and  of  his  bona  fide  guests  when  entertained 
by  him  therein;  and  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  possessor  in  any  action  concerning  the  same  to 
prove  that  such  liquor  was  lawfully  acquired,  possessed,  and  used. 

Sec.  34.  All  records  and  reports  kept  or  filed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  inspec- 
tion at  any  reasonable  hour  by  the  Commissioner  or  any  of  his  agents  or  by  any  public  prosecutor  or  by 
any  person  designated  by  him,  or  by  any  peace  officer  in  the  State  where  the  record  is  kept,  and  copies  of 
such  records  and  reports  duly  certified  by  the  person  with  whom  kept  or  filed  may  be  introduced  in  evidence 
with  like  effect  as  the  originals  thereof,  and  verified  copies  of  such  reports  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Com- 
missioner when  called  for.  - 

Sec.  35.  All  provisions  of  law  that  are  Inconsistent  with  this  act  are  repealed  only  to  the  extent  of 
such  inconsistency  and  the  regulations  herein  provided  for  the  manufacture  or  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquor 
shall  be  construed  as  in  addition  to  existing  laws.  This  act  shall  not  relieve  any  one  from  paying  any 
taxes  or  other  charges  imposed  upon  the  manufacture  or  traffic  in  such  liquor.  No  liquor  revenue  stamps 
or  tax  receipts  for  any  illegal  manufacture  or  sale  shall  be  issued  in  advance,  but  upon  evidence  of  such 
illegal  manufacture  or  sale  a  tax  shall  be  assessed  against,  and  collected  from,  the  person  responsible  for 
such  illegal  manufacture  or  sale  in  double  the  amount  now  provided  by  law,  with  an  additional  penalty 
of  S500  on  retail  dealers  and  Si, 000  on  manufacturers.  The  payment  of  such  tax  or  penalty  shall  give 
no  right  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  such  liquor,  or  relieve  any  one  from  criminal  liability,  nor 
shall  this  act  relieve  any  person  from  any  liability,  ci  vil  or  criminal,  heretofore  or  hereafter  incurred  under 
existing  laws. 

The  Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  compromise  any  civil 
cause  arising  under  this  title  before  bringing  action  in  court;  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General 
he  may  compromise  any  such  cause  after  action  thereon  has  been  commenced. 

Sec.  36.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  held  invalid  It  shall  not  be  construed  to  invalidate  other 
provisions  of  the  act. 

Sec.  37.  Nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  storage  in  United  States  bonded  warehouses  of  all  liquor 
manufactured  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  or  prevent  the  transportation  of  such  liquor  to  such 
warehouses  or  to  any  wholesale  druggist  for  sale  to  such  druggist  for  purposes  not  prohibited  when  the 
tax  is  paid,  and  permits  may  be  issued  therefor 

A  manufacturer  of  any  beverage  containing  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  alcohol  by  volume 
may,  on  making  application  and  giving  such  bond  as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe,  be  given  a  permit 
to  develop  in  the  manufacture  thereof  by  the  usual  methods  of  fermentation  and  fortification  or  otherwise 
a  liquid  such  as  beer,  ale,  porter,  or  wine,  containing  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  alcohol  by 
volume,  but  before  any  such  liquid  is  withdrawn  from  the  factory  or  otherwise  disposed  of  the  alcoholic 
contents  thereof  shall  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commissioner' may  prescribe  be  reduced 
below  such  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  alcohol:  Provided,  That  such  liquid  may  be  removed  and  trans- 
ported, under  bond  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe,  from  one  bonded  plant 
or  warehotise  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  alcohol  extracted  therefrom.  And  such  liquids  may 
be  developed,  under  permit,  by  persons  other  than  the  manufacturers  of  beverages  containing  less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  c&ntum  of  alcohol  by  volume,  and  sold  to  such  manufacturers  for  conversion  into  such 
beverages.  The  alcohol  removed  from  such  liquid.  If  evaporated  and  not  condensed  and  saved,  shall  not 
be  subject  to  tax;  if  saved,  it  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  law  as  other  alcoholic  liquors 

Credit  shall  be  allowed  on  the  tax  due  on  any  alcohol  so  saved  to  the  amount  of  any  tax  paid  upon 
distilled  spirits  or  brandy  used  in  the  fortification  of  the  liquor  from  which  the  same  is  saved. 

Wlien  fortified  wines  are  made  and  used  for  the  production  of  nonbeverage  alcohol  and  dealcoholized 
wines  containing  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  alcohol  by  volume,  no  tax  shall  be  assessed  or  paid 
on  the  spirits  ased  in  such  fortification,  and  such  dealcoholized  wines  produced  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  whether  carbonated  or  not,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  tax  on  artificially  carbonated  or  sparkling 
wines,  but  shall  be  subject  to  the  tax  on  still  wines  only. 

In  any  case  where  the  manufacturer  is  charged  with  manufacturing  or  selling  for  beverage  purposes 
any  malt,  vinous,  or  fermented  liquids  containing  one-half  of  1  per  centum  or  more  of  alcohol  by  volume, 
or  in  any  case  where  the  manufacturer,  having  been  permitted  by  the  Commissioner  to  develop  a  liquid 
such  as  ale,  beer,  porter,  or  wine  containing  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  alcohol  by  volume  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  provided,  is  charged  with  failure  to  reduce  the  alcoholic  content 
of  any  such  liquid  below  such  one-half  of  1  per  centum  before  withdrawing  the  same  from  the  factory,  then 
in  either  such  case  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  such  manufacturer  to  show  that  such  liquid  so  manu- 
factured, sold,  or  withdrawn  contains  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  alcohol  by  volume.  In  any 
suit  or  proceeding  involving  the  alcoholic  content  of  any  beverage,  the  reasonable  expense  of  analysis  of 
such  beverage  shall  be  taxed  as  costs  in  the  case. 

Sec.  38.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  are 
hereby  respectively  authorized  to  appoint  and  emplqy  such  assistants,  experts,  clerks,  and  other  employes 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere,  and  to  purchase  such  supplies  and  equipment  as  they  may  deem 
peeessary  jor  the  enforcement  of  tb»  provisions  of  this  act,  but  such  assistants,  experts,  clerks,  and  other 
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employes,  except  sueh  executive  officers  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  or  the  Attorney  General 
to  have  immediate  direction  of  the  enforcemeiit  o(  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  persons  authorized  to 
issue  permits,  and  agents  and  inspectors  in  the  held  service,  shall  be  appointed  under  the  rules  and  rejiulations 
prescribed  by  the  Civil  Service  Act:  Provided,  That  the  Commissioner  and  Attorney  General  in  making 
such  appointments  shall  give  preference  to  those  who  have  served  in  the  military  or  naval  service  in  ti.e 
recent  war,  if  otherwise  qualified,  and  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  ia 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sum  as  may  be  required  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act, 
including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  there 
is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherv.  ise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000 
for  the  use  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and  5100,000  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  t.he  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  including  personal  services  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  necessary  printing  and  binding 

Sec.  39.  In  all  cases  wherein  the  pro;"rty  of  any  citizen  is  proceeded  against  or  wherein  a  judgment 
affecting  it  might  be  rendered,  and  the  citizen  is  not  the  one  who  in  person  violated  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  summons  must  be  issued  in  due  form  and  served  personally,  if  said  person  is  to  be  found  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

TITLE    III. 

Industrial  Alcohol. 

Pec.  I.  When  used  in  this  title — 
,    The  term  "alcohol"  means  that  substance  known  as  ethyl  alcohol,  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl,  or  .spirit 
of  wine,  from  whatever  source  or  whatever  processes  produced. 

The  term  "container"  includes  any  receptacle,  vesssl,  or  form  of  package,  tank,  or  conduit  used  or 
capable  of  use  for  holding,  storing,  transferring,  or  shipment  of  alcohol. 

iNDusTRi.'iL  Alcohol  Plants  and  Warehouses. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  now  producing  alcohol  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  make 
application  to  the  Commissioner  for  registration  of  his  industrial  alcohol  plant,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable  the  premises  shall  be  bondea  and  permit  may  issue  for  the  operation  of  such  plant,  and  any 
person  hereafter  establishing  a  plant  for  the  production  of  alcohol  shall  likewise  before  operation  make 
application,  file  bond,  and  receive  permit. 

Sec  3.  Warehouses  for  t>ie  storage  and  distribution  of  alcohol  to  be  used  exclusively  for  other  than 
beverage  purposes  may  bs  etv\blishecl  upon  filing  of  application  and  bonds,  and  issuance  of  permit  at  such 
places,  either  in  connection  with  the  manufacturing  plant  or  elsewhere,  as  the  Commissioner  may  determine; 
and  the  entry  and  storage  of  alcohol  tj^erein,  and  the  withdrawals  of  alcohol  therefrom  shall  be  made  in 
such  containers  and  by  such  means  as  the  Commissioner  by  regulation  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  4.  Alcohol  produced  at  any  registered  industrial  alcohol  plant  or  stored  in  any  bonded  warehouse 
may  be  transferred  under  regulations  to  any  other  registered  industrial  alcohol  plant  or  bonded  warehouse 
for  anv  lawful  purpose. 

f"'EC.  5.  Any  tax  imposed  by  law  uoon  alcohol  shall  attach  to  such  alcohol  as  soon  as  it  is  in  existence 
as  such,  and  all  proprietors  of  industrial  alcohol  plants  and  bonded  warehouses  shall  be  jointly  and  severally 
liable  for  any  and  all  taxes  on  any  and  all  alcohol  produced  thereat  or  stored  therein.  Such  taxes  shall 
be  a  first  lien  on  such  alcohol  and  the  premises  and  plant  in  which  such  alcohol  is  produced  or  stored,  tbgether 
with  all  improvomsnts  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining. 

Sec.  6.  Any  distilled  spirits  produced  and  fit  for  beverage  purposes  remaining  in  any  bonded  warehouse 
on  or  before  the  date  wlien  the  Eigfhteeath  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  goes  into 
effect,  may,  under  regulations,  be  withdrawn  therefrom  either  for  denaturation  at  any  bonded  denaturing 
plant  or  for  deposit  In  a  bonded  warehouse  established  under  this  act;  and  when  so  v/lthdrawn,  if  not  suitabic 
as  to  proof,  purity,  or  quality  for  other  than  beverage  purposes,  such  distilled  spirits  shall  be  redistilleij, 
purifl^,  and  changed  in  proof  so  as  to  render  such  spirits  suitable  for  other  pui poses,  and  having  been 
so  treated  may  thereafter  be  denatured  or  sold  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7  Any  distillery  or  bonded  warehouse  heretofore  legally  established  may,  upon  filing  application 
ana  bond  and  the  granting  of  permit,  be  ope  ted  as  an  industrial  alcohol  plant  or  bonded  warehouse  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  regulations  made  thereunder. 

Sec.  8.  AlcohoLmay  be  produced  at  any  industrial  alcohol  plant  established  under  the  piovisions  of 
this  title  from  any  raw  materials  or  by  any  processes  suitable  for  the  production  of  alcohol,  and,  under 
regulations,  may  be  used  at  any  industrial  alcohol  plant  or  bonded  warehouse  or  sold  or  disposed  oi  for 
any  lawful  purpose,  as  in  this  act  provided. 

Sec.  9.  Industrial  alcohol  plants  and  bonded  warehouses  established  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  Sections  3154,  3244,  3258,  3259,  3260,  3263,  3264,  32CS,  S267, 
3268,  3269,  3271,  3273,  3274,  3275,  3273,  3280,  3283,  3284,  3285,  3286,  32S7,  3288,  3289,  3290,  3291,  3292, 
3293,  3294,  3295,  3302,  3303,  3307,  3308,  3309,  3310,  3311,  3312,  3313,  3314,  and  3327  of  the  Revised  Statutes; 
Sections  48  to  60,  inclusive,  and  Sections '62  and  67  of  the  Act  of  August  27,  1894  (Twenty-eighth  Statutes, 
Pages  563  to  568),  and  from  such  other  provisions  of  existing  laws  relating  to  distillers  and  bonded  ware- 
houses as  may,  by  regulations,  be  declared  inapplicable  to  industrial  alcohol  plants  and  bonded  warehouses 
established  under  this  act. 

Regulations  may  be  made  embodying  any  provision  of  the  sections  above  enumerated. 

Tax-Free  Alcohol. 

Sec  10.  Upon  the  filing  of  application  and  bona  and  issuance  of  pernilt  denaturing  plants  may  be 
established  upon  the  premises  of  any  industrial  alcohol  plant,  or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  denaturation  of  alcohol  by  the  admixture  of  such  denaturing  materials  as  shall  render  the  alcohol, 
or  any  compound  in  which  It  is  authorized  to  be  used,  unfit  for  use  as  an  intoxicating  beverage. 

Alcohol  lawfully  denatured  may,  under  regulations,  be  sold  free  of  tax  either  for  domestic  use  or  for 
export. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  require  manufacturers  of  distilled  vinegar  to  raise  the  proof 
kit  any  alcohol  used  in  such  manufacture  or  to  denature  the  same. 

Sec.  11.  .'ilcohol  produced  at  any  industrial  alcohol  plant  or  stored  in  any  bonded  warehouse  may, 
under  regulatioris,  be  withdrawn  tax  free  as  provided  by  existing  law  from  such  plant  or  warehouse  for 
transfer  to  any  denatui'ing  plant  for  denaturation,  or  may,  under  regulations,  before  or  after  denatuiv.tion, 
be  removed  from  any  such  plant  or  warehouse  for  any  lawful  tax-free  purpose. 

Spirits  of  less  proof  than  160  degrees  may,  under  regulations,  be  deemed  to  be  alcohol  for  the  purpose 
of  denaturation,  under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  _, 

Alcohol  may  be  withdrawn,  under  regulations,  from  any  industrial  plant  or  bonded  warehouse  tax 
free  by  the  United  States  or  any  Governmental  agency  thereof,  or  by  the  several  States  and  Territories 
or  any  municipal  subdivision  thereof  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  for  the  use  of  any  scientific  university 
or  college  of  learning,  any  laboratory  for  use  exclusively  in  scientific  research,  or  for  use  In  any  hosplty! 
or  sanitarium. 

But  any  person  permitted  to  obtain  alcohol  tax  free,  except  the  United  States  and  the  several  States 
and  Territories  and  subdivisions  thereof,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  first  apply  for  and  secure  a 
permit  to  piu-ch-ise  the  same  and  give  the  bonds  prescribed  under  Title  II.  of  this  act,  but  alcohol  withdrawn 
for  nonbeverage  purposes  for  use  of  the  United  States  and  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  subdivisions 
thereof,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  purchased  and  withdrawn  subject  only  to  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribe<!. 
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General  Provisions. 

Sec.  12.  The  penalties  provided  in  tills  title  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  penalties  provided  in  Title 
II.  of  this  act.  unless  expressly  otherwise  therein  provided. 

Sec.  13.  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to  time  issue  regulations  respecting  the  establishment, 
bonding,  and  operation  of  industrial  alcohol  plants,  denaturing  plants  andtonded  warehouses  authorized 
herein,  and  the  distribution,  sale,  export,  and  use  of  alcohol  which  may  be  necessary,  advisable,  or  proper, 
to  secure  the  revenue,  to  prevent  diversion  of  the  alcohol  to  illegal  uses,  and  to  place  the  nonbeverage  alcohol 
industry  and  other  industries  using  such  alcohol  as  a  chemical  raw  material  or  for  other  lawful  purpose 
upon  the  highest  possible  plane  of  scientific  and  commercial  etilciency  consistent  with  the  Interests  of  the 
Government,  and  which  shall  insure  an  ample  supply  of  such  alcohol  and  promote  its  use  in  scientific  research 
and  the  development  of  fuels,  dyes,  and  other  lawful  products 

Sec.  14.  Whenever  any  alcohol  is  lost  by  evaporation  'or  other  slirinkage,  leakage,  casualty,  or  unavoid- 
able cause  during  distillation,  redistillation,  denaturation.  v/ithdrawal,  piping,  slfipment,  warehousing, 
storage,  packing,  transfer,  or  recovery  of  any  such  alcohol  the  Commissioner  may  remit  or  refund  any  tax 
incurred  under  existing  law  upon  such  alcohol,  provided  he  is  satisfied  that  the  alcohol  has  not  been  diverted 
to  any  illegal  use:  Provided,  also.  That  such  allowance  shall  not  be  granted  if  the  person  claiming  same  is 
indemnified  against  such  loss  by  a  valid  claim  of  insurance. 

Sec.  15.  Whoever  operates  an  industrial  alcohol  plant  or  a  denaturing  plant  without  complying  witli 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  lawful  regulations  made  thereunder,  or  whoever  withdraws  or  attempts  to 
withdraw  or  secure  tax  free  any  alcohol  subject  to  tax,  or  whoever  otherwise  violates  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  or  of  regulations  lawfully  made  thereunder  fehall  be  liable,  for  the  first  offense,  to  a  penalty  of 
not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  both,  and  for  a  second  or  cognate 
offense  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  SIO.OOO,  and  to  imprisonment  of  not  less  than 
thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioner  in  all  cases  of  second  or  cognate 
offense  to  refuse  to  issue  for  a  period  of  one  year  a  permit  for  the  manufacture  or  use  of  alcohol  upon  the 
premises  of  any  person  responsible  in  any  degree  for  the  violation. 

Sec.  16.  Any  tax  payable  upon  alcohol  under  existing  law  may  be  collected  either  by  assessment  or 
by  stamp  as  regulations  shall  i)rovide;  and  If  by  stamp,  regulations  shall  issue  trescribing  the  kind  of  stamp 
to  be  used  and  the  manner  of  affixing  and  canceling  the  same 

Sec.  17.  When  any  property  is  seized  for  violation  of  this  title  it  may  be  released  to  the  claimant  or 
to  any  Intervening  part.v,  in  the  discretion  of  Commissioner,  on  a  bond  given  and  approved 

Sec.  18.  AH  administrative  provisions  of  internal-revenue  law,  fllcluding  those  relating  to  assessment, 
collection,  abatement,  and  refund  of  taxes  and  penalties,  and  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  property,  are 
made  applicable  to  this  title  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  thereof. 

Sec.  19.  All  prior  statutes  relating  to  alcohol  as  defined  in  this  title  are  hereby  repealed  in  so  far  aa 
they  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  20.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  import  or  introduce  into  the  Canal  Zone,  or  to  manufacture, 
sell,  give  away,  dispose  of,  transport,  or  have  in  one's  possession  or  under  one's  control  within  the  Canal 
Zone,  anjtoalcoholic,  fermented,  brewed,  distilled,  vinous,  malt,  or  spirituous  liquors,  except  for  sacramental, 
scientific,  pharmaceutical,  industrial,  or  medicinal  purposes,  under  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  President, 
and  any  such  liquors  within  the  Canal  Zone  in  violation  hereof  shall  be 'forfeited  to  the  United  States  and 
seized:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  liquor  in  transit  tlirough  the  Panama  Canal  or  on 
the  Panama  Railroad. 

That  each  and  every  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months  for  a  first  offense,  and  by  a  fine  not  less 
than  S200,  nor  more  than  S2,000,  and  imprisonment  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  five  years  for 
a  second  or  subsequent  offense. 

That  all  offenses  heretofore  committed  within  the  Canal  Zone  may  be  prosecuted  and  all  penalties 
therefor  enforced  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  i;  if  this  act  hid  not  been  passed. 

Sec.  21.  Titles  I  and  III  and  Sections  1,  27,  37  and  38  of  Title  II.  of  this  act  shall  take  effect  and 
be  in  force  from  and  after  the  passage  and  approval  of  tlie  act.  The  other  sections  of  Title  II.  shall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  date  when  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  of  the  Obnstitutlon  of  the 
United  States  goes  into  effect. 

THE    SENCLE    TAX. 

The  following  is  from  a   statement  of  the  single  tax  principle,  by  Henry  George. 

We  assert  as  our  fundamental  principle  the  self-evident  truth  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rights.  We  hold  that  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  what  God 
has  created  and  of  what  is  gained  by  the  general  growth  and  Improvement  of  the  community  of  which 
thev  are  a  part      The  single  tax,  therefore,  would — 

1st.  Take  the  weight  of  taxation  off  the  agricultural  districts,  where  land  has  little  or  no  value. 
Irrespective  of  Improvements,  and  put  It  on  towns  and  cities,  where  bare  land  rises  to  a  value  of 
millions  of   dollars   per   acre. 

2d.   Dispense  with  a  multiplicity  of  taxes   and   a   horde   of   tax-gatherers,  simplify  government, 

on /J   EI'GOitil  V  rGClUCC  1  tS  COSt. 

3d.  bo  away  with  the  fraud,  corruption,  and  gross  inequality  Inseparable  from  our  present 
methods  of  taxation,  which  allow  the  rich  to  escape  while  they  grind  the  poor.  Land  cannot  be  hid 
or  carried  off,  and  Its  value  can  be  ascertained  with  greater  ease  and  certainty  than  any  other. 

4th.  Give  us  with  all  the  world  as  perfect  freedom  of  trade  as  now  exists  between  the  States  of 
the  Union,  thns  enabling  our  people  to  share  through  free  exchanges  In  all  the  advantages  which 
nature  has  given  to  other  countries,  or  which  the  peculiar  skill  of  other  peoples  has  enabled  them  to 
attain.  It  would  destroy  the  trusts,  monopolies,  and  corruptions  which  are  the  outgrowths  of  the 
tarllT.  It  would  do  away  with  the  fines  and  penalties  now  levied  on  any  one  who  Improves  a  farm, 
erects  a  house,  builds  a  inachiiie,  or  in  any  way  adds  to  the  general  stock  of  wealth.  It  would  leave 
eveiy  one  free  to  apply  labor  or  expend  capital  m  production  or  exchange  without  fine  or  restriction. 

5th.  It  would,  on  the  other  hand,  by  taking  for  public  use  that  value  which  attaches  to  land  by 
reason  of  the  grov/in  and  Improvement  of  the  community,  make  the  holding  of  land  unprofitable  to 
the  mere  owner  and  profitable  only  to  the  user  It  would  thus  make  it  Impossible  for  speculators  and 
monopolists  to  hold  uaturDl  opportunities  unused  or  only  half  used,  and  would  throw  open  to  labor 
the  Illimitable  fieUl  of  employment  which  the  earth  offers  to  man.  It  would  thus  solve  the  labor 
problem,  do  away  with  Involuntary  poverty,  raise  wages  In  all  occupations  to  the  full  earnings  of 
Ial)or,  make  overproduction  Impossible  until  all  human  wants  are  satisfied,  render  labor-saving  In- 
ventions a  blessing  to  all,  and  cause  such  an  enormous  production  and  such  an  equitable  distribution 
of  wealth  as  would  give  to  all  comfort.  leisure,  and  participation  In  the  advantages  of  an  advancing 
civilization.  In  securing  to  each  individual  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth.  It  Is  also  a  proper 
function  of  society  to  maintain  and  control  all  public  ways  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and 
property,  and  the  transmission  of  Intelligence;  and  also  to  maintain  and  control  all  public  ways  la 
cities  for  furnishing  water,  gas,  and  all  other  things  that  necessarily  require  use  of  common  ways. 
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WORKMEN'S   COMPENSATION    LAWS    OF    STATES    AND    TERRITORIES. 

Note — Injuries  covered  as  a  rule  are  personal  Injuries  arising  out  of  and  In  course  of  employment  not 
due  to  wilful  intention  to  injure  self  or  another^  or  to  intoxication.  Maine  adds  unless  habit  ot 
intoxication  was  known  to  the  employer.  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Oregon,_  Pennsylvania, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming  do  not  specify  intoxication  as  an  exception.  Illinois,  Montana, 
and  Ohio  make  no  exception,  neither  wilful  injury  nor  intoxication.  Delaware,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana. 
South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Virginia,  and  Vermont  make  an  exception  also  of  employee's  failure  to  use 
reasonable  safety  appUances.  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  and  New  York  include  diseases  contracted  as 
insured  against.  Kentucky  excepts  results  of  pre-existing  diseases.  Arizona  covers  Injuries  caused  by 
failure  of  employer  or  his  agents  to  exercise  due  care  or  to  comply  with  any  law  affecting  the  employment. 
Utah  includes  injuries  occurring  outside  of  the  State,  and  injuries  caused  by  the  wilful  act  of  a  third  person 
directed  against  an  employee  because  of  his  employment.     Oklahoma  does  not  cover  fatal  Injuries. 

ALASKA,      1915. 

Administrative  System — The  courts.  Security  for  Compensation — Attachment  pending  action, 
or  employer  may  deposit  cash  or  bond  with  court.  Employments  Covered — Elective,  as  to  mlnfng 
operations  having  five  or  more  employees.  Waiting  Period — Two  weeks.  Medical  and  Surgical 
Provisions — Only  in  fatal  cases  involving  no  dependents,  ma.xlmum,  $150.  Compensation  for  Dis- 
ability; Total,  (a)  Temporary:  (b)  Permanent — (a)  50%  of  wages  during  disability,  maximum,  6 
months,  (b)  $3,600;  Sl,200  additional  for  wife,  and  S600  for  each  child  under  16;  if  single,  S600  for  each 
dependent  parent,  maximum,  S6,000.  Partial,  (a)  Temporary — (a)  50%  of  wages;  maximum  period, 
6  months;  maximum  amount,  $4,800.  If  permanent,  lump  sums  proportioned  to  number  of  dependents, 
ranging  from  S120  to  S3, 000,  less  payments  for  temporary  disability.  Death  Benefits;  (a)  Dependents, 
(b)  No  Dependents— (a)  S3,000  to  widow  or  minor  orphan;  S600  to  each  child  under  16  and  to  dependent 
parents,  maximum,  S6,000;  If  single,  Sl,200  to  each  dependent  parent,  (b)  S150  for  burial;  $150  for  other 
expenses  between  death  and  burial. 

ALABAMA,,    1919. 
(To  take  effect  January  1,  1920.) 

Adm.  Sys. — Circuit  Courts"  with  appeal  to  Supreme  Court,  and  Insurance  and  Compensation  Com- 
missioners. Sec.  for  Comp. — Right  to  compensation,  and  award  has  same  preference  as  other  unpaid 
wages.  Employ. — Where  sixteen  or  more  are  regularly  employed,  excluding  casuals,  domestic  servants, 
farm  laborers,  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  municipalities  (cities,  towns,  villages, 
school  districts);  but  municipalities  and  employers  of  less  than  sixteen  may  elect  to  come  under  provisions 
of  act.  Wait. — Five  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Reasonably  necessary  medical  and  surgical  treatment 
and  attention,  medicine,  supplies,  and  apparatus  during  first  sixty  days  of  disability,  not  to  exceed  $100 
Comp.  for  Dis.:  Temp.  Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  average  weekly  wages,  not  less  than  S5,  nor  more 
than  $12;  during  dlaabllity  not  more  than  300  weeks.  Temp.  Partial — Fifty  per  cent,  of  difference  between 
amount  earned  before  injury  and  after;  during  disability  not  more  than  300  weeks  ^erm.  Partial — 
Schedule  of  rates  of  payment  according  to  extent  and  character  of  injury  Perm.  Total — Fifty  per  cent, 
of  average  weekly  wages  (S5  to  S12)  for  550  weeks,  reduced  to  S6  after  400  weeks;  increased  5%  for  each 
totally  dependent  child;  not  over  60%,  and  per  week  to  not  over  S15.  Death  Ben. — To  dependent  widow 
or  husband  and  no  child,  30% ;  widow  or  husband  and  one  child,  40%  :  widow  or  husband  and  2  or  3  children, 
60%;  4  or  more  children,  60%;  to  dependent  orphan,  30%;  10%  added  for  each  additional  orphan,  not 
to  exceed  60%,  dependent  husband  and  no  child,  25%;  if  no  husband,  widow  or^child,  to  one  parent,  25%; 
to  two,  35%i  grandparent,  brother,  sister,  mother-in-law,  or  father-in-law,  to  one,  20%;  more  than  one, 
25%.    Total  compensation  not  to  exceed  S5,000.     Exoenses  of  last  Illness  and  burial  not  to  exceed  SIOO. 

ARIZONA,  1912. 
Adm.  Sys. — Agreement;  arbitration;  reference  to  Attorney-General;  courts.  Sec.  fo*  Comp. — 
A  judgment  is  collectible  without  relief  from  valuaticfti  or  appraisement  laws,  and  has  same  preference  at 
unpaid  wages  or  claim  lor  personal  services.  Employ. — AH  especially  dangerous  employments.  Elective 
as  to  other  Industries.  "Especially  dangerous"  as  specified  in  law  include  building  and  running  of  rail- 
roads, mining,  using,  making,  or  working  near  explosives;  places  where  power  machinery  is  used;  working 
on  derricks  and  scaflolds,  etc.  Wait. — Two  weeks.  Med.  and  Surg.-^In  fatal  cases  where  there  are 
no  dependents  the  reasonable  expenses  of  medical  attendance  and  burial.  Comp.  for  Dis.;  Total — 
A  semi-monthly  payment  equal  to  one-half  the  wage  decrease  Fifty  per  cent,  of  semi-monthly  earnings 
during  time  unable  to  work  at  any  gainful  occupation.  The  total  for  partial  or  total  disability  caused  by 
a  single  injury  not  to  exceed  $4,000.  Death  Ben.;  (a)  Depen. —  (a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a 
lump  sum  equal  to  2,400  times  one-half  the  daily  wages  or  earnings  of  the  deceased;  not  to  exceed  S4,000. 
payments  to  children  to  cease  at  18  years  of  age  See  under  column  for  medical  and  surgical  provisions 
for  death  cases  where  there  are  no  dependents 

CALIFORNIA,  1918. 
Adm.  Sys. — State  Industrial  Accident  Commission.  Subject  to  limited  review  by  the  courts.  Sec. 
for  Comp. — Insurance  Is  required.  Policies  inure  directly  to  benefit  of  employee,  who  also  has  first 
Uen  on  amounts  due  employer.  Self-Insurers  may  be  required  to  give  bond  or  deposit  securities.  Claims 
or  awards  have  same  preference  as  those  for  wages.  Employ. — All  excepting  agriculture  and  dolnestic 
Bervlce,  which  may  come  under  the  act  by  joint  election.  Wait. — Ten  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Such 
medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  treatment  as  may  reasonably  be  required  to  cure  and  relieve.  In  case  of 
death,  the  reasonable  expense  of  burial,  not  exceeding  $100.  Compen.  for  Dis.;  Total,  (a)  Temp.: 
(b)  Perm. — (a)  65%  of  average  weekly  earnings  during  such  disability,  (b)  When  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability reaches  or  exceeds  70%,  after  the  expiration  of  240  weeks,  a  further  benefit  varying  from  10  to  40% 
of  the  weekly  earnings  is  payable  during  the  remainder  of  life.  Part.,  (a)  Temp.:  (b)  Perm. —  (a)  65% 
ol  weekly  loss  of  wages  during  such  disability,  (b)  55%  of  average  weekly  earnings,  for  periods  varying 
from  4  to  240  weeks,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  disability.  In  case  of  permanent  incapacity  or  death 
a  lump  sum  may  be  substituted  for  benefits,  to  equal  the  present  value  of  the  benefits  computed  at  6%. 
Average  weekly  earnings  shall  be  considered  as  not  less  than  $6.41,  nor  more  than  $32.05.  Death  Ben.; 
To  persons  wholly  dependent,  three  times  the  annual  earnings  of  the  deceased;  not  less  than  $1,000,  nor 
more  than  $5,000,  payable  at  least  monthly  In  Instalments  equal  to  65%  of  the  wages.  Payments  to  children 
to  cease  at  18  years  of  age  unless  mentally  or  physically  Incapacitated.  If  only  partial  dependents  survive, 
three  times  the  annual  contribution  of  the  deceased  to  their  support,  subject  to  same  limitations  as  above. 
If  there  are  no  dependents,  payment  to  State  Treasury  of  $350  is  made  by  the  employer  Diflabuity  pay- 
ments and  burial  expenses  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  above  totals. 

COLORADO,     1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Commission,  with  limited  appeal  to  the  courts.    Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance 

Is  requlr«l.     Insurers  are  primarily  liable  to  a  workman  or  his  beneficiaries.     Notice  to  employer  is  notice 

to  insurer.     Claims  are  not  assignable,  and  payments  are  exempt  from  attachment  or  execution.    Employ.— 

All  except  Interstate  commerce  and  domestic  and  agricultural  labor  In  which  four  or  more  are  employed 
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in  which  eraployere  elect  to  come  under  the  act,  but  lose  no  defences  if  they  do  not  Public  service  under 
State,  municipalities,  school  or  irrigation  district,  etc  Walt. — Two  weeks.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical 
and  surgical  assistance  for  first  30  days  not  more  than  $100  in  value.  In  death  cases  where  there  are  no 
dependents,  $75  for  funeral  expenses.  Gompen.  for-Dls.;  Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  weelily  wages  during 
continuance,  $5-minimum,  S8  maximum;  full  wages  if  less  than  So.  Part. — Fifty  pei  cent,  of  the  weelily 
wage  decrease,  S8  maximum.  Total  not  to  exceed  S2,080.  Special  schedule  for  specified, injuries,  50% 
of  weekly  wages  for  periods  ranging  from  4  to  208  weeks.  Facial  disfigurements  may  be  compensated  for 
in  an  amount  not  exceeding  SoOO  Payments  may  be  commuted  to  a  lump  sum  after  6  months  Death 
Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent  50%  of  the  weekly  wages  for  6  years,  SS  maximum;  total  not  to  exceed 
S2,500,  nor  to  be  less  than  $1,000.  If  death  occurs  during  receipt  of  disability  benefits  any  unaccrued  and 
unpaid  remainder  goes  to  dependents;  if  only  partial,  dependents 

CONNECTICUT,      1914. 

Adm.  Sys. — Compensation  Commissioners.  Appeals  from  findings  and  awards  to  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  county  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employer  must  furnisli  proof  of  solvency  and  financial  disability,  file 
security,  or  insure  in  approved  stock  or  mutual  companies  or  associations.  Payments  are  not  assignable, 
are  exempt  from  execution,  and  have  same  preference  as  wage  debts  Employ. — Ail  industries  in  which 
five  or  more  persons  are  employed,  in  absence  of  contrary  election  by  employer.  Wait  — Seven  days. 
Med.  and  Surg. — Medical  and  surgical  aid  and  hospital  service  during  such  time  as  needed  SIOO  for  burial 
expenses.  Compen.  for  Dis.:  Total — For  total  disability  a  weekly  compensation  equal  to  one-half  the 
employee's  earnings,  not  more  than  $14  nor  less  than  S5  weekly,  or  for  longer  than  520  weeks  Part.:  (a) 
Tentip.;  (b)  Perm. —  (a)  A  weekly  compensation  equal  to  one-half  the  wage  loss,  but  not  more  than  $14 
per  week  or  for  longer  t{ian-  312  weeks  (b)  For  specified  injuries  one-half  the  average  weekly  earnings  lor 
fixed  periods  in  lieu  of  all  other  payments.  Lump  sum  payments  may  be  approved  by  the  commissioner, 
provided  they. equal  the  value  of  the  compensations  Death  Ben.^ — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly 
compensation  equal  to  one-half  the  earnings  of  the  deceased  employee  If  only  partial  dependents  survive, 
a  weekly  compensation  determined  according  lo  llie  measuie  of  dependence,  not  exceeding  one-half  the  earn- 
ings of  the  deceased  employee.  C;ompcnsatiou  shall  in  no  case  be  more  than  S14,  nor  less  than  S5  weekly,  and 
shall  not  continue  longer  than  312  weeks  A  widow's  or  widower's  dependence  ceases  upon  remarriage, 
and  a  child's  upon  reaching  18  yeai.s  of  age.  unless  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  If  a  widow  or 
dependent  widower  dies  during  the  term  of  benefit  payments,  subsequent  payments  go  to  other  dependents, 
if  any.  , 

DELAWARE.      1918. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Accident  Commission  of  three,  whose  award  is  final,  unless  appeal  is  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  county  within  10  days  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance  in  a  stock  or  mutual  com- 
pany, or  deposit  of  security,  indemnity  or  bond.  Employ. — Ail  except  domestic  servants,  farm  and 
casual  laborers,  outworkers.  State  officers,  "fend  servants  and  employees  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
Walt. — Fourteen  days  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical  care  up  to  S25  during  waiting  period;  $100  for  biuial. 
Compen.  for  Dlsr,  Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  wages  for  270  weeks,  and  thereafter  20%.  Death  Ben. — 
For  a  dependent  widow  or  widower,  25%  of  wages,  with  additional  percentages  up  to  60%,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  dependents  and  children  under   16 

HAWAII,  1917. 
Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Accident  Boards  lor  each  county,  appeals  to  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Pay 
ments  are  preferred  the  same  as  'wage  claims  Employees  have  direct  recourse  to  insuring  company. 
Insolvency  of  employer  does  not  release  insurer  Employ  ■ — All  public  and  all  indtistrial  employment 
for  pecuniary  gain.  Walt. — Seven  days.  Med.  and  Surg  — Reasonable  surgical,  medical  and  hospital 
services  during  disability,  not  exceeding  $150;  SIOO  funeral  expenses  if  death  within  6  months.  Compen. 
for  Dis.;  Total — Sixty  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages  -SS  minimum.  SIS  maximum,  for  not  longer  than  312 
weeks;  total  not  to  exceed  S5,000.  If  wages  are  less  than  .S3  full  wages  will  be  paid  unless  disability  ia 
permanent,  when  S3  will  be  paid.  Partial — Fifty  per  cent  of  wage  decrease  $12  maximum,  not  over 
312  weeks;  total  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  Fixed  awards  for  specified  injuries  in  lieu  of  all  other  benefits. 
Payments  may  be  commuted  to  one  or  more  lump  sums  in  any  case  Death  Ben. — To  widow  or  dependent 
widower  alone,  40%  of  average  weekly  wages;  if  one  or  two  dependent  children,  50%;  if  three  or  more, 
60%;  30%  to  one  or  two  orphans;  10%  additional  for  each  child  in  excess  of  two;  total  not  to  exceed  50%. 
If  no  consort  or  child,  but  other  dependents,  25%  to  40%  Payments  to  widow, to  cease  on  death  or  remar- 
riage, and  to  widower  on  termination  of  disability  or  remarriage:  to  children  reaching  16,  unless  incapable 
of  self-support,  then  to  IS;  to  other  beneficiaries  on  termination  of  disability.  No  payments  except  to 
children  for  more  than  312  weeks      Wages  not  less  than  $5  nor  over  836 

IDAHO,  1918. 
A'dm.  Sys. — Industrial  Accident  Board  of  three.  Awards  final  unless  appeal  is  taken  to  the  District 
Court  within  30  days.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Private  employers  must  either  insure  in  the  State  Insurance 
Fund  or  deposit  security  in  form  of  a  surety  fund  or  guaranty  contract.  Employ. — All  public  and  private 
carried  on  for  pecuniary  gain.  Employees  injured  outside  the  State  are  covered,  as  well  as  those  hired 
outside  the  State  if  they  would  be  entitled  under  law  of  State  where  hired  Agricultural,  domestic  and 
casual  employees,  outworkers,  employees  of  charitable  organizations  and  members  of  employer's  family, 
although  excluded  may  be  Included  by  agreement.  Wait. — Seven  days  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical 
care  for  a  reasonable  time,  charges  being  limited  to  those  which  prevail  in  community  tor  similar  treatment 
•of  persons  of  a  like  standard  df  living.  In  death  case.  SIOO  for  burial,  and  If  there  are  no  dependents  em- 
ployer must  pay  §1.000  to  Industrial  Administration  Fund.  Compen.  for  Dis.:  Total — Fifty-five  per 
cent  of  average  weekly  wages  for  400  weeks,  and  $6  per  week  thereafter.  Death  Ben. — To  dependent 
widow  or  widower,  45%  of  average  weekly  wages,, with  additional  percentages  up  to  55%,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  dependents  and  children  under  18 

ILLINOIS,  1917. 
Adm.  Sys. — Disputes  determined  by  the  Industrial  Board  through  an  arbitrator  or  arbitration  com- 
mittee, subject  to  review  by  the  board.  Questions  of  law  may  be  reviewed  by  the  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — 
Awards  constitute  liens  on  all  property  of  employer  within  the  county  paramount  to  all  other  claims,  except 
wages,  taxes,  mortgages  or  trust  deeds.  Injured  employees  are  subrogated  to  right  of  insolvent  employer 
to  insurance.  Employ. — Building  trades;  construction  excavating  and  electrical  work;  transportation; 
mining  and  quarrying;  work  with  or  about  ex'plosives.  molten  metals,  injurious  gases  or  vapors  or  corrosive 
acids,  and  all  enterprises  in  which  the  law  requires  protective  devices.  Other  employers  may  elect,  but 
forfeit  no  defenses  if  they  do  not.  Walt. — Six  days  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical  and  surgical  aid  for 
not  over  8  weeks,  not  over  $200.  If  no  dependents,  a  burial  benefit  not  over  $150.  Compen.  for  Dis.; 
Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  employee's  weekly  earnings.  S6  minimum,  $12  maximum,  during  disability,  or 
until  payments  equal  a  death  benefit:  thereafter.  If  the  disability  is  permanent,  a  sum  annually  equal  to 
8%  of  a  death  benefit,  not  less  than  SIO  per  month.  Partial,  (b)  Perm. — (b)  50%  of  loss  of  earning 
capacity,  not  more  than  $12  per  week.  For  certain  specific  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  a  benefit  of  50% 
of  weekly  wages  for  fixed  periods,  in  addition"  to  temporary  total  disability.  The  basis  of  50%  is  to  ba 
increased  5%  for  each  child  under  16  years  of  age,  maximum  65%.  The  minimum  of  $6  per  week  is  to 
tie  incr«ased  for  each  such  child,  the- total  not  to  exceed  $750.    Tlie  maximum  of  $12  ia  to  be  increased  $1 
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for  each  child,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $15.  For  serious  aud  permanent  disfigurement,  not  causing  incapa^iity 
and  not  otherwise  compensated,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-fourth  the  death  benefits.  No  payments  are  to 
extend  beyond  8  years,  except  in  case  of  permanent  total  incapacity.  Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly 
dependent,  a  sum  equal  to  4  years'  earnings,  not  less  than  SI, 650  (to  a  widow  with  one  child  under  16, 
$1,750,  if  two  or  more  children.  31,850),  nor  more  than  S3, 500  (to  a  widow  with  one  child  under  16,  S3, 750, 
and  if  two  or  more  children.  S4,000).  If  only  dependent  collateral  heirs  survive,  such  a  percentage  of  the 
above  sum  as  the  support  rendered  the  last  two  years  was  of  the  earnings  of  deceased.  Lump  sum  pay- 
ments for  either  death  or  disability  may  be  substituted  by  the  Industrial  Board  lor  periodic  payments. 
Provision  also  for  education  and  rehabilitation  is  made. 

INDIANA,  1917. 
Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Board,  with  appeals  to  courts  on  questions  of  law.  Sec.  lor  Comp. — Con- 
tracts of  insurance  must  enure  directly  to  benefit  of  persons  entitled  to  payments  under  an  award.  Pay- 
ments have  same  preference  and  priority  as  unpaid  wages,  and  are  exempt  from  claims  of  creditors.  Insur- 
ance required,  or  proof  of  financial  ability  to  meet  payments  Employ. — All  except  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  for  which  Federal  laws  make  provision:  railroad  employees  engaged  in  train  service,  and  domestic 
and  agricultural  labor,  unless  employer  maizes  contrary  election;  compulsory  as  to  State  and  its  municipalities. 
Walt. — Seven  days.  Med.  and  Sury. — Medical  and  hospital  services  for  first  30  days,  and  longer  at  option 
of  employer;  employee  must  accept  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  Industrial  Board;  8160  for  funeral  ex- 
penses, if  death  from  the  injury  occurs  within  300  weeks.  Compen.  for  Dis.:  Total — Fifty-five  per 
cent,  of  wages  for  not  more  than  500  weeks  Partial — Fifty  per  cent  of  wage  loss  for  not  more  than  300 
weeks.  For  certain  specified  injuries,  55%  of  wages  lor  designated  periods  ranging  from  15  to  200  wee>:s 
Wage  basis  and  total  amounts  are  limited  as  for  death  benefits.  Any  payments  may  be  commuted  to  a 
lump  sum  after  26  weeks.  Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  50%  of  weekly  wages;  to  those 
partially  dependent,  amounts  proportionate  to  decedent's  contribution  to  their  support.  Term  of  payment 
limited  to  300  weeks.  Payments  cease  on  remarriage  of  widow  or  dependent  widowers,  or  on  children 
attaining  the  age  of  18  years,  unless  mentally  or  physically  disabled  for  earning.  \Vafie.s  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  not  above  524  nor  less  than  SIO  weekly,  no  total  to  exceed  S5,000. 

IOWA,      1917. 
Adm.  Sys. — Committees  of  Arbitration,  with  the  Industrial  Commissioner  as  Chairman;  limited  appeals 
to  courts.     Sec.  for  Comp. — Employers  must  insure  in  approved  companies  or  mutual  associations,  furnish 

Sroof  of  financial  ability,  deposit  security  or  contract  with  employees.  Claim  lor  compensation  is  first 
en  If  insured  is  incapable,  insurer  must  settle  direct  with  beneficiary.  Emploj'. — All  industries  except 
agriculture  and  domestic  service,  in  absence  of  contrary  election  by  employer.  Compulsory  as  to  State 
and  municipalities.  Walt. — Two  weeks  Med.  and  Surg. — Reasonable  surgical,  medical  and  hospital 
services,  and  supplies  for  first  4  weeks,  not  exceeding  $100.  Reasonable  expenses  of  last  sickness,  and 
burial  not  to  exceed  SIOO.  Compen.  for  Dis.:  Total,  (a)  Temp.:  (b)  Part. —  (a)  50%  of  wages,  not 
more  thaq  SIO  nor  less  than  S6  (unless  wages  are  less  than  S6,  then  full  wages),  for  not  more  than  300  weeks 
(b)  The  same  as  for  temporary  disability,  to  be  paid  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  400  weeks.  Partial, 
(b)  Perm. —  (b)  Specified  maimlngs — 50%  of  average  weekly  wages  for  fixed  periods,  beginning  with 
the  date  of  injury  Payments  for  total  temporary  and  total  permanent  disability  for  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  weeks  are  831^%  of  the  weekly  earnings.  If  disability  continues  beyond  those  dates,  but  only 
50%  after  the  seventh  week.  Lump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  on  approval  of  the  Industrial 
Commissioner  and  an  order  of  the  court  Death  Ben. — "To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly  payment; 
equal  to  50%  of  the  wages,  but  not  more  than  SIO  nor  less  than  S3  per  week,  for  300  weeks.  If  only  partial 
dependents  survive,  such  a  proportion  of  the  above  as  the  amounts  contributed  by  the  employe6  to  such 
partial  dependents  bear  to  his  annual  earnings.  If  employee  was  a  minor  whose  .earnings  were  received 
by  the  parent,  a  sum  to  the  parent  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  amount  piovided  for  persons  wholly  dependent 
If  the  spouse  dies  during  compensation  period,  unpaid  benefits  go  to  other  dependents  if  any;  if  she  remar- 
ries  and  there  are  no  dependent  children,  payments  cease. 

KANSAS,  1917. 
Adm.  Sys. — Disputes  not  settled  by  agreement  may  be  referred  to  arbitration,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  courts.  Sec.  foj  Comp. — Lump  sums  awarded  by  the  court  may  be  secured  by  order  of  the  court 
by  a  bond.  If  employer  was  insured,  insurer  is  subrogated  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  employer  Claims 
and  awards  are  not  assignable  or  subject  to  execution,  etc.  Employ. — Railways,  factories,  quarries, 
electrical,  building  or  engineering  work,  laundries,  natural  gas  plants,  county  and  municipal  work,  em- 
ployments requiring  the  use  of  dangerous  explosive  or  inflammable  materials,  if  employing  five  or  moie, 
and  mines;  employers  in  other  industries  and  those  employing  less  than  five  persons  may  also  elect.  Waif  — 
One  week.  Med.  and  Surg. — On  demand,  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  treatment,  not  over  S1.50  in 
value,  for  not  more  than  50  days.  If  no  dependents,  a  reasonable  expense  for  burial,  not  exceeding  SI 50 
Compen.  for  Dis.:  Total — Payments  during  incapacity,  after  the  first  week,  equal  to  60%  of  the  earnings, 
not  less  than  36  nor  more  than  S15  per  week.  Partial — Sixty  per  cent,  of  wage  loss  during  incapaciiy, 
after  first  week.  Lump  sums  equal  to  50%  of  the  wages  for  specified  periods  are  to  paid  for  designated 
injuries  In  lieu  of  all  other  compensation.  No  payments  for  total  or  partial  disability  shall  extend  for 
over  8  years.  After  6  months  lump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  at  the  employer's  option,  the  sum 
to  be  agreed  upon  or  determined  by  the  court.  Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  sum  equal 
to  3  years' earnings  of  the  deceased,  not  less  than  31,400  nor  more  than  S3, SOO.  For  non-resident  alien  benefi- 
ciaries (except  in  Canada)  the  maximum  is  S750.  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  sum  proportionate 
to  the  injury  to  such  dependents  Compensation  ceases  upon  the  marriage  of  any  dependent  or  when 
a  minor  becomes  18,  unless  physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  wage  earning. 

■_  KENTUCKY,     1916. 

Admi.  Sys. — Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  a  member  thereof,  or  a  referee  appointed  by  it.  Limited 
appeals  to  coui-ts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employers  accepting  act  must  insure  in  a  stock  or  mutual  comrany 
or  the  State  Employees'  Insurance  Association,  or  give  proof  oi  financial  ability  Policies  must  provide 
for  direct  liability  to  beneficiaries.  Self-insurers  must  furnish  bond  or  other  security.  Benefits  have  same 
priority.as  wages  and  are  not  subject  to  assignment  or  attachment.  Employ. — All  except  domestic  service 
and  farm  labor  where  three  or  more  are  employed;  excepted  industries  may  become  subject  to  act  by  joint 
application  of  employers  and  employees.  Wait. — Seven  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical,  surgical  and 
hospital  aid  for  90  days,  unless  another  period  is  fixed  by  the  board,  not  to  exceed  SIOO  Reasonable  buiial 
expenses,  not  over  $75.  Compen.  for  Dis.;  Total — Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  average  weekly  wages  for  8 
years,  not  over  $12  nor  less  than  85;  total  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  Partial — Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  weekly 
wage  loss,  not  to  exceed  $12,  for  not  more  than  335  weeks;  total  not  to  exceed  $4,000  Compensation 
periods  are  fixed  for  specified  injuries.  Lump  sums  may  be  awarded  after  six  months,  if  approved  by  the 
board.  Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  65%  of  the  .average  weekly  earnings,  not  more  ti>an 
$12  nor  less  than  $5  per  week  for  335  weeks;  total  not  to  exceed  $4,000.  If  only  partial  dependents  survive, 
a  proportion  of  the  amount  for  total  dependency,  determined  by  the  degree  of  dependence.  If  no  dependents', 
$100  to  the  personal  representative.  Payments  to  a  widow  or  widower  cease  on  remarriage,  and  to  a  child 
on  reaching  the  age  cf  16,  unless  incapacitated  for  wage  earning  Payments  thus  terminated  go  to  other 
beneficiaries,  if  any.  ' 
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LOUISIANA,      1915. 

Adm.  Sys. — Disputes  are  settled  by  Judges  of  the  courts  in  simple,  summary  procedure.  Sec.  for 
Comp. — Insurance  not  required.  Policies  must  give  claimants  right  to  direct  payment  Compensatloo 
payments  have  same  preference  as  wage  debts  Employ. — Hazardoas  trades,  businesses  or  occupations 
in  absence  of  contrary  election;  extensive  list,  and  others  may  be  so  adjudged  or  brought  within  act  "by 
voluntary  agreement.  Compulsory  as  to  State  employees,  its  municipalities  and  public  boards.  Walt.— 
Two  weeks.  Med.  and  Surg. — Reasonable  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  service,  not  over  $100.  SlOO 
expenses  of  last  sickness  and  burial.  Comp.  lor  Dis.:  Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  weekly  wages,  S3 
minimum,  SIO  maximum,  for  not  more  than  400  weeks.  Partial — Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  wage  loss,  not 
over  $10,  for  not  more  than  400  weclM.  Fixed  schedule  for  specified  injuries  for  periods  from  10  to  150 
weeks.  Payments  in  any  case  may  be  commuted  to  a  lump  sum  on  agreement  of  the  parties  and  approved 
by  the  courts.  Death  Ben. — To  widow  or  dependent  widower  alone,  2.5%  ol  weekly  wages,  40%  if  one 
child,  50%  If  two  or  more.  If  one  child  alone,  25%,  40%  tor  two,  50%  for  three  or  more  For  one  dependent 
parent,  25%;  for  two,  50%.  If  one  brother  or  sister,  25%,,  and  10%  tor  each  other.  The  total  in  no  case 
to  exceed  60%,  S3  minimum,  SIO  maximum,  for  not  over  300  weelis.  Payment  to  any  beneficiary  ceases 
on  deatb  or  marriage;  to  children  on  reaching  the  age  of  18,  unless  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated. 

MAINE,  1917. 
Adm,  Sys. — Industrial  Accident  Commission;  appeals  to  courts  on  questions  of  law.  Sec.  for  Comp. 
— Insurance  required  unless  employer  gives  proof  of  solvency  and  makes  deposit  or  bond  to  secure  pay- 
ments. Claims  have  same  preference  as  wages  debts.  Employ. — All  except  agricultural  and  domestic 
labor,  and  seamen  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  in  which  more  than  five  are  employed,  if  employer 
elects.  Abrogation  of  defenses  does  not  affect  cutting,  hauling,  driving,  or  rafting  of  logs.  Wait. — Two 
weeks.  Med.  and  Surfi. — Reasonable  medical  and  hospital  services  during  first  two  weeks,  not  over 
$30,  unless  by  agreement  or  order  of  commission  a  larger  amount  is  provided  tor.  If  no  dependents,  not 
over  S200  for  last  sickness  and  burial.  Comp.  for  Dis.;  Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  wages,  for  not 
more  than  500  weeks.  34  minimum,  SIO  maximum,  total  not  to  exceed  S3,000.  Partial — Fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  weekly  wage  loss,  not  over  SIO,  for  not  more  than  300  weeks.  For  specified  injuries  causing  per- 
manent partial  disability,  50%  of  the  wages  for  various  fixed  periods,  then  compensation  on  basis  of  wage 
loss,  it  any,  for  not  more  than  300  weeks  in  all.  Lump  sum  payments  may  be  approved  by  the  commission, 
after  weekly  payments,  tor  not  less  than  six  months.  Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  50% 
of  weekly  wages  for  300  weeks,  S4  minimum,  SIO  maximum.  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  amounts 
proportionate  to  their  degree  of  dependency  for  300  weeks.  If  only  one  wholly  dependent  and  more  than 
one  partly  dependent,  payments  are  to  be  divided  according  to  the  relative  extent  of  dependency.  Pay- 
ments to  children  cease  at  age  of  18,  unless  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  for  earning  a  living. 

MARYLAND,     1914. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Accident  Commission,  with  appeal  to  the  courts  Sec.  for  Comp. — insurance 
in  State  fund,  stock,  or  mutual  company,  or  proof  of  financial  ability  is  required.  Policies  must  permit 
action  by  commission  to  secure  payments  to  persons  entitled.  Payments  not  assignable,  nor  subject  to 
execution  or  attachment  Employ. — Extra  hazardous  (enumerated  list) ;  others  by  Joint  election  of  em- 
ployer and  employees  Farm  and  domestic  labor,  country  blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights  are  excluded. 
Walt. — Two  weeks.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical,  surgical,  etc  ,  not  over  S150.  Funeral  expenses  not 
over  S75.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages.  S5  minimum,  S12  maximum  for 
not  over  eight  years,  total  not  to  exceed  S5,000.  If  wages  are  less  than  So;  full  wages  will  be  paid.  Partial — 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  weeldy  wage  loss,  S12  maximum,  total  not  over  S3,000;  specific  periods  for  specified  maim- 
ings.  Where  the  injured  employee  is  a  learner,  with"  prospect  of  increase  of  wages,  this  fact  may  be  con- 
sidered in  fixing  awards.  Payments  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commission,  be  made  in  part  or  in  whole 
in  lump  sums.  Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  50%  of  the  weekly  wages  for  eight  years,  not 
more  than  S4,250  nor  less  than  Sl.OOO.  To  persons  partly  dependent,  50%  of  the  weekly  wages  for  such 
portion  of  eight  years  as  the  commission  may  fix,  amount  not  to  exceed  S3,000.  If  no  dependents,  funeral 
expenses  only.  Payments  to  widow  close  on  remarriage,  and  to  children  on  reaching  the  age  of  16,  unless 
mentally  or  physically  incapacitated. 

MASSACHUSETTS,     1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — On  request  of  either  party,  Industrial  Accident  Board  calls  for  a  committee  of  arbitration. 
Whose  decision  is  subject  to  review  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employer  must 
become  a  subscriber  of  the  State  Employees'  Insurance  Association  or  insure  in  some  authorized  liability 
insurance  company.  All  risks  must  be  insured  in  approved  companies  Payments  are  not  subject  to 
assignment,  attachment  or  execution.  Employ. — All  industries,  it  the  employer  so  elects.  The  State 
shall,  and  any  county,  city,  town  or  district  accepting  this  act  may,  compensate  its  laborers,  workmen 
and  mechanics.  Wait. — Ten  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Reasonable  medical  and  hospital  servicee,  and 
medicines  as  needed,  for  the  first  two  weeks,  and  in  unusualcases.  for  a  longer  period,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  board.  Reasonable  expenses  of  burial,  not  over  SlOO.  It  dependents  survive,  this  sum  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  compensation  payable.  Comp.  for  Dis.;  Total — A  sum  equal  to  two-thirds  the  average 
weekly  wages,  not  less  than  S5  nor  over  S14  per  week,  not  exceeding  500  weeks  nor  S4,000.  Partial — 
Two-thirds  the  wage  loss,  not  over  SIO  per  week  and  for  not  longer  than  500  weeks.  In  specified  injuries 
(mutilations,  etc.),  two-thirds  the  weekly  wages,  not  exceeding  S!0  nor  less  than  S5  per  week,  for  fixed 
periods,  in  addition  to  other  compensation.  Lump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  in  whole  or  part, 
after  payments  for  injury  or  death  have  been  made  tor  not  less  than  six  months.  Death  Ben. — To  persons 
wholly  dependent,  weekly  payment  equal  to  two-thirds  the  average  weeklj'  wages  of  the  deceased  employee, 
not  less  than  So  nor  more  than  SlO,  for  a  period  of  500  weeks,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $4,000.  It  only 
partial  dependents  survive,  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  poition  of  the  earnings  contributed  to  their  support 
fey  the  deceased  employee.  Children  cease  to  be  dependents  at  18,  unless  mentally  or  physically  incapaci- 
tated from  earning  a  living.    Jt  no  dependents,  payment  to  State  treasury  of  SlOO  is  made  by  the  employer. 

MICHIGAN,  1917. 
Adm.  Sys. — Either  party  may  request  Industrial  Accident  Board  to  appoint  a  committee  of  arbitration. 
Whose  decisions  are  subject  to  review  by  the  board  The  Supreme  Court  may  review  questions  of  law. 
Sec.  for  Comp. — Employers  must  insure  with  the  State  or  in  approved  companies,  or  furnish  pi'oof  of 
financial  ability.  Claims  are  a  first  lien  on  all  property  of  employer.  Employ. —  All  industries  if  employer 
elects;  compulsory  as  to  the  State  and  its  municiualitics,  public  boards,  etc.  Wait. — Two  weeks.  Med. 
«ud  Surg. — rReason.nble  medical  and  hospital  services  for  the  first  three  weeiis.  If  no  dependents,  the 
reasonable  expense  of  the  last  sickness  and  burial,  not  exceeding  S200.  Comp.  toj  Dis  :  Total — A  weekly 
payraentequal  to  one-half  the  earnings,  not  less  than  S4  nor  more  than  SIO  per  week,  nor  for  a  period  longer 
than  500  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury,  and  not  exceeding  S4.000.  Partial — A  weekly  payment  equal 
to  one-half  the  wage  loss,  not  over  SIO  per  week  nor  tor  longer  than  300  weeks.  For  certain  specified  injuries 
(mutilation,  etc.),  50%  of  average  weekly  earnings  for  fixed  periods  Payments  begin  with  the  fifteenth 
cay  after  the  Injury,  but  if  the  disability  continues  for  eight  weeks  or  longer,  compensation  Is  computed 
liom  the  date  of  the  injury.  After  six  months  lump  sums  may  be  substituted  for  weekly  payments.  Death 
Beu. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly  payment  equal  to  one-half  the  deceased  workman's  earnings. 
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not  less  than  S4  nor  more  than  SIO  per  week  for  a  period  of  300  weeks.     II  only  partial  dependenls  survive 
sucti  proportion  ol  the  above  as  the  amount  ol  previous  contrlbutioas  bears  to  such  earnings. 

MINNESOTA,  1917. 
Adm.  Sys. — Judge  of  the  District  Court  determines  dispute  in  a  summary  manner,  subject  to  review 
by  Supreme  Court  on  questions  of  law.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employers  may  insure  or  maintain  co-operative 
schemes.  Insured  workmen  have  an  equitable  lien  on  any  policy  falling  due.  Claims  have  same  preference 
as  unpaid  wages.  Employ. — All  excepting  common  carriers  by  steam  railroad  and  farm  and  domestic 
service,  in  absence  of  contrary  election  by  employers.  Wait. — One  week.  Med.  and  Surg. — Reasonable 
medical  and  surgical  treatment,  not  exceeding  90  days  nor  SlOO,  unless  ordered  in  exceptional  cases,  when 
limit  is  S200  SlOO  funer.al  expenses  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total — Sixty  per  cent,  ol  wages.  Partial,  (a) 
Temp.;  (b)  Perm. —  (a)  60%  of  the  wage  loss.  I.  (b)  For  specified  perm.inent  partial  disability  (mutila- 
tions, etc  ),  50%  of  the  earnings  for  fixed  period.  Payments  for  death  may  not  be  more  thBn  Sll  per  week, 
and  for  disability  not  more  than  S12,  nor  less  than  S6  50,  unless  wages  are  less  than  S6  50,  when  amount 
of  wages  is  paid.  Payments  may  not  extend  beyond  300  weeks,  except  for  permanent  total  disability, 
when  the  maximum  is  400  weeks,  V7ith  payments  of  not  more  than  S6.50  per  week  thereafter  for  150  weeks, 
the  total  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  Lump  sums  may  be  substituted  for  periodical  payments,  hut  in  case  of 
compensation  for  death,  pernianent  total  disability,  or  certain  maimings,  the  consent  of  the  court  must 
be  obtained.  Death  Ben.— To  a  widow  alone,  35%  of  monthly  wages  of  deceased,  increasing  to  60%  if 
four  or  more  children;  to  a  dependent  husband  alone,  25%;  to  a  dependent  orphan,  407o,  with  10%  ad- 
ditional for  each  additional  orphan,  with  a  maximum  of  60%  to^the  dependent  parent  or  parents,  if  no 
dependent  widow,  widower,  or  children,'30%  if  one  parent  and  40%  if  .both  survive;  if  none  of  the  foregoing, 
but  a  brother,  sister,  grandparent,  mother-in-law,  or  father-in-law  is  wholly  dependent,  if  but  one  such 
relative,  25%,  or  if  more  than  one,  30%,  divided  equally.  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  that  pro- 
portion of  benefits  provided  for  actual  dependents  which  contributions  bore  to  wages  earned.  Ppymenfs 
continue  for  not  more  tfian  300  weeks,  and  cease  upon  marriage  or  when  sixteen,  unless  mentally  or  pfjj'slcaHy 
incapacitated.  There  is  provision  also  for  education  and  rehabilitation  of  persons  incapacitated  or  handi- 
capped by  injuries.     If  no  dependents,  payment  to  State  treasury  of  SlOO  is  made  by  employer. 

MISSOURI,  1919. 
Adm.  Sys.^ — Commission.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance  required  unless  capacity  to  pay  one's  own 
risks  is  shown.  Employ. — All  except  casual,  farm  labor  and  domestic  service,  where  five  or  more  employees; 
oflBcials  of  political  subdivisions  not  covered  Wait. — One  week.  A-led.  Ben.— Forty-eight  days.  Comp. 
for  Dis.— 66H  %  of  average  earnings;  40%  for  total  perm.;  maximum  wages,  $15  per  week;  minimiim,  S6; 
maximum  duration,  400  weeks.     Death  Ben.— r300  weeks. 

MONTANA,  1915. 
Adm.  Sys. — Pioceedings  to  determine  disputes  must  be  instituted  before  the  Board  and  not  elsewhere; 
limited  appeals  to  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp.— Employer  may  carry  his  own  insurance  on  proof  of  financial 
ability;  may  insure  in  any  company  in  State,  or  may  contribute  to  State  fund.  Liabilities  under  act  arc 
first  iien  upon  any  deposit,  and  on  other  property  pro-rata  with  other  lienable  claims.  Employ. — All 
inherently  hazardous  works  and  occupations,  including  manufactures,  construction  work,  transportation 
and  repair  of  means  thereof,  and  any  hazardous  occupations  not  enumerated,  in  which  employers  elect, 
but  not  including  agricultural,  domestic  or  casual  labor.  Wait. — T\yo  weeks  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical 
and  hospital  services  during  first  two  weeks,  not  over  S50,  unless  there  is  a  hospital  contract.  S75  for 
funeral  expenses,  if  death  occurs  within  six  months  Comp.  for  Die.:  Total,  (a)  Ten;p.;  (b)  Perm.— - 
(a)  50%  of  wages  during  disability,  SIO  maximum,  S6  minimum,  unless  wage? are  less  than  S6,  when  lull 
wages  will  be  paid,  for  not  more  than  300  weeks,  (b)  Same  scale  as  above  for  400  weeks,  then  S5  per  week, 
while  disability  continues.  Partial,  (a)  Temp  ;  (b)'  Perm. —  (a)  50%  of  wage  loss,  wages  and  benefits 
not  to  exceed  SIO  nor  fall  below  S6,  unless  wases  were  less  than  SO;  payments  to  continue  not  more  than 
150  weeks  for  permanent  cases,  and  50  weeks  where  disability  is  temporary,  (b)  For  maimings,  com- 
pensation of  same  scale  and  limits  asJn  total  temporary,  for  terms  ranging  from  3  to  200  weelcs.  Death 
Ben. — To  widow,  widower,  child,  or  children  imder  16,  or  Invalid  child  over  16,  50%  of  wages  of  the  de- 
ceased if  residents  of  the  United  States,  if  not,  25%,  unless  othei-wise  required  by  treaty.  To  major  depend- 
ents (father  or  mother),  in  cisc  there  arc  no  beneflciarips,  40%  To  minor  dependents  (brothers  or  sisters 
actually  dependent),  it  no  bcncficfarj'  or  major  dependent,  30%.  Nnn-residont  alien  dependents  receive 
nothing  unless  requited  by  treaty.  Terms  of  payments  may  not  exceed  400  weeks,  SIO  maximum,  SO 
minimum:  if  wages  less  than  S6  then  full  wages.  Payments  cease  ou  lemarriage  of  widow  or  widower, 
or  when  child,  brother,  or  sister  reaches  the  age  of  IB,  imless  an  invalid. 

NEBR.\SKA.  1917. 
Adm.  Sys. — Compensation  Commissioner;  appeal  to  District  Court  of  county,  with  further  appeal 
to  Supreme  Court.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employer  must  insure  or  give  proof  of  lluanci.al  ability.  Policies 
must  inure  directly  to  beneficiaries.  Av/ards  have  same  preference  as  wage  claims  Employ. — All  Indus- 
tries, except  domestic  sei'vice,  agriculture,  and  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  absence  of  contrary  election. 
Exempt  employees  may  make  affirmative  election.  Wait. — Seven  day."?.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical 
and  hospital  service  during  first  21  days,  not  over  S200.  Time  may  be  extended  in  cases  of  dismemberment 
or  major  operations.  A  reasonable  sum,  not  over  SlOO.  for  expenses  of  last  sickness  and  burial.  Comp. 
for  Dis  :  Total — GGJS  %  of  the  weeklv  wages,  not  less  than  S6  nor  more  than  S12  per  week  for  300  weeks; 
thereafter,  while  disability  lasts,  45%,  not  less  than  S4  .50  nor  more  than  $9.  If  weekly  wages  are  less 
than  minimum,  full  wages  are  paid  Partial — (>Q%%  of  loss  of  earning  capacity,  not  over  S12  per  week 
nor  for  more  than  300  weeks.  For  certain  specified  injuries  (mulilations,  etc.),  60?^%  of  wages  for  fixed 
periods  in  lieu  of  other  payments,  $12  maximum,  S6  minimum,  unless  wages  are  !es.s  than  S6,  when  full 
» wages  are  to  be  paid.  Payments  begin  with  the  eighth  day,  but  it  disability  continues  six  weelcs  or  rilore 
compensation  is  comouted  from  date  of  Injury.  Lump  sums  may  be  substituted  for  periodic  payments, 
but  if  for  death  or  perm.inent  disability,  the  approval  of  the  court  must  be  obtained.  Death  Ben. — To 
persons  wholly  dependent,  66%  %  of  the  employee's  wages,  not  less  than  $6  nor  more  than  S12;  not  exceed- 
ing 350  weeks:  if  w.ages  were  less  than  S6,  full  wages.  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  proportion  of 
the  above  corresponding  to  the  relation  the  contribution  of  deceased  to  their  support  bore  to  his  wages 
Compensation  to  children  ceases  when  they  reach  16,  unless  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  from  earning. 

NEVADA,  1917. 
Adm.  Svs. — Industrial  Commission.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employers  must  insure  In  State  Insurance 
Fund.  State"  management  of  fund  and  collection  of  premiums  by  the  State.  Payments  not  assignable, 
exempt  from  attachment,  etc  Employ. — All  except  domestic  and  farm  labor,  provided  the  employer 
elects;  comptUsory  as  to  the  State  and  its  municipalities.  Wait. — Seven  days  Med.  and  Surg. — 
Reasonable  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  aid  for  90  days,  but  may  be  extended  to  one  year  by  the  Indus- 
trial Commission.  Burial  exnehses  not  to  exceed  S125.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total— One-half  the  average 
monthly  wages* not  less  than  S20  nor  more  than  S70  for  twelve  montlis,  and  not  over  $60  tTiereafter.  Partial 
— Onc-'nalf  the  loss  ol  earning  caoacity,  not  more  than  S40  per  month  for  not  more  than  sixty  months; 
wages  in  excess  of  $140  need  not  be  considered.  For  certain  specific  injuries  (mutilations,  etc  ),  a  monthly 
payment  equal  to  one-half  the  monthly  wages,  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $00  lor  fixed  periods,  in 
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adtlltion  to  payments  for  temporary  total  disability.  No  compensation  is  payable  for  tlie  first  week  of 
disability,  but  if  it  continues  tlirce  weeks  or  loueer  compensation  is  paid  from  the  date  of  the  injury.  The 
.Industrial  Commission  may  permit  the  substitution  of  lump  sums  for  monthly  payments  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $.5,000.  Death  Ben. — To  widow  or  dependent  widower,  ZG%  of  the  average  wages,  with 
10%  additional  for  each  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  total  not  to  exceed  66%%.  If  only  children 
survive,  they  receive  15%  each,  the  total  not  to  exceed  66%%.  If  there  are  none  of  the  foregoing  de- 
pendent parents  may  receive  25%  of  the  average  monthly  wage  during  dependency;  if  dependent  brothers 
or  sisters  under  eighteen,  20%  for  one  and  30%  if  more  than  one,  other  cases  according  to  the  facts.  Pay- 
ments to  a  widow  or  dependent  widower  cease  on  remarriage,  but  the  widow  shall  receive  two  years'  benefits 
In  a  lump  sum  Payments  to  children  ccxse  at  eighteen,  unless  incapable  Payments  to  non-resident 
nli°ns  60%  of  above.  No  excess  Of  wages  over  S120pcr  month  considered.  No  lump  sum  settlements 
allowed  for  wido  chw.ildren,  or  the  wholly  dependent. 

NEW     HAfvlPSHIRE,      1912. 

Adm.  Sys. — Disputes  settled  by  agreement  or  action  in  equity.  Sec.  for  Comp. — No  provision  for 
insurance  Employer  must  satisfy  Commissioner  of  I-abor  of  financial  ability  or  file  a  bond.  Payments 
have  same  preferences  as  claims  for  unpaid  wages,  or  for  peisonal  services.  Employ. — Industries  dan- 
gerous to  life  or  limb,  including  operation  and  maintenance  of  steam  and  electric  roads,  worlv  in  shops, 
mills,  factories,  etc  ,  employing  five  or  more;  work  about  quarries,  mines,  foundries.  Wait. — Two  weeks 
Med.  and  Surg. — If  no  dependents,  expenses  of  medical  care  and  burial  not  in  excess  of  SIOO.  Conip. 
for  Dis.:  Total — Beginning  with  the  fifteenth  day,  a  sum  not  exceeding  50%  of  average  weekly  earnings. 
Partial — A  sum  not  in  excess  of  50%  of  loss  of  earning  capacity  In  no  case  is  compensation  to  exceed 
SIO  a  week,  nor  run  for  a  longer  periqfi  than  300  weelcs  The  court  may  determine  the  amount  of  lump 
sums  payable  as  a  substitute  for  weekly  payments.  Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  sum 
equal  to  150  times  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  deceased,  not  to  exceed  S3, 000  II  only  partial  dependents 
survive,  such  proportion  of  the  above  as  corresponds  to  the  portion  of  wages  contributed  to  their  support. 

NEW     JERSEY,      1914. 

Adm.  Sys; — Judge  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas  settles  disputes  in  summary  manner,  subject  to  review 
on  questions  of  law  in  Supreme  Court.  Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau  by  amendment  of  1918.  Sec. 
for  Comp. — Emoloyeis  must  furnish  proof  of  financial  ability  or  insure  Policies  must  be  for  benefit  of 
employees  Right  of  compensation  has  same  preference  as  claim  for  unpaid  wages  Employ. — Ail  em- 
ployments in  absence  of  contrary  election.  Wait. — Two  weeks.  Med.  and  Surg. — Reasonable  medical 
and  hospital  services  for  first  two  weeks,  not  over  S50.  Expense  of  last  sickness  and  of  burial,  not  exceeding 
SIOO  for -burial.  Comp.  for  Dls.:  Total,  (a)  Temp  ;  (b)  Perm. —  (a)  50%  of  wages,  payable  during 
disability,  but  not  beyond  300  weeks,  (b)  50%  of  wages  during  such  disability,  not  beyond  400  weeks 
Partial,  (b)  Perm. — (b)  For  certain  specific  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  50%  of  wages  during  fixed  periods 
All  weekly  payments  are  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  to  maximum  and  minimum  as  for  death  benefits.  A 
lump  sum  payment  may  be  substituted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Death  Ben. — 
To  one  dependent,  35%  of  the  wages  of  the  deceased,  and  tor  each  additional  dependent  5%  additional, 
the  total  not  to  exceed  60%,  payable  for  not  more  than  300  weeks.  Compensation  not  to  be  leSs-than 
S5  nor  more  than  SIO  per  week,  unless  the  earnings  are  less  than  So,  when  full  wages  arc  paid.  Payments 
to  widows  cease  on  remarriage,  to  orphans  at  eighteen,  unless  mentally  or  physically  deficient.  Provision 
is  made  also  for  education  and  rehabilitation.  If  no  dependents,  payment  to  State  treasury  of  S400  is 
mads  by  the  employer. 

NEW     MEXICO,     1917. 

Adm;  Sys.  — DistrioX  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — E-mployer  miist  file  bond  or  certificate  of  guarantee, 
mutual,  or  other  insurance,  unless  he  can  satisfy  the  Judge  he  is  solvent  Employ. — Extra  hazs^rdous 
(enumerated),  where  four  or  more  are  employed,  or  where  work  is  carried  on  upon  a  derrick,  scalTolding, 
pole,  or  other  structure  ten  or  more  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground;  others  by  election  Wait. — 
Twenty-one  days.  Med.  and  Surfi. — Medical  care  up  to  S50,  during  "waiting"  period  of  21  days  S50 
for  funeral  expenses  Comp.  for  Total  Dis.: — Fifty  per  cent  of  earnings  for  520  weeks.  Compensation 
is  increased  50%  if  caused  by  employer's  failure  to  provide  safety  devices  provi^ded  by  law,  and  decreased 
60%  if  caused  by  the  employees'  failure  to  o'oserve  a  statutory  regulation  concerning  safety.  Or  to  use  a 
safety  device  provided.  Death  Ben. — To  a  dependent  widow  or  widower,  40%  of  earnings,  5%  additional 
for  each  child  up  to  60%,  and  proportionate  amounts  for  other  dependents 

NEW      YORK,      1918. 

Adm.  Sys. — State  Industrial  Commission,  with  limited  appeals  to  the  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — 
Employer  must  give  proof  of  financial  ability,  or  must  insure  in  St.ate  fund  or  mutual  or  stock  company. 
Policies  must  inure  directly  to  beneficiary.  Payments  have  same  preference  as  unpaid  wages.  Employ. — 
All  Industries  employing  four  or  more  employees,  except  domestic  service  and  agricultural  pursuits.  Wait. 
— Two  weeks.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical  and  surgical  treatment  and  hospital  services  for  sixty  days, 
costs  to  be  approved  by  the,  commLssion.  SIOO  for  funeral  expenses  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total — 66%% 
of  wages  during  continuance  Partial — 66%  %  of  wage  lo.ss.  For  specified  permanent  partial  disabilities 
(mutil.atlons,  etc  ),  66%  %  of  wages  for  fixed  periods,  separate  provision  for  disfigurements.  The  foregoing 
payments  may  not  be  le.ss  than  So  nor  more  than  Slo  per  week,  except  for  certain  maim.ings  the  maximum 
may  be  S20.  Payments  begin  on  the  fifteenth  day,  but  if  the  disability  continues  for  more  than  forty-nine 
days  compensation  is  allowed  from  the  beginning.  Death  Ben. — To  a  widow  or  dependent  widower  alone, 
30%  of  wages  of  deceased,  10%  additional  loreach  child  under  eighteen;  dependent  orphans  under  eightosu 
receive  15%  each,  and  dependent  parents,  brothers,  or  sisters,  15%  each;  aggregate  payments  in  no  case 
to  exceed  66%%.  Payments  to  widow  or  widower  cease  on  de.ath  or  remarriage;  payments  to  children, 
brothers  and  sisters  at  eighteen,  and  to  parents  when  dependence  ceases  In  computing  the  above  benefits 
no  w.ages  in  excess  ot  SIOO  monthly  are  considered 

NORTH     DAKOTA,     1919. 

Adm.  Sys. — Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance  compulsory;  self- 
insurance  not  permitted.  Employ. — All  public  and  private,  other  than  agricultural  and  domestic  service, 
and  common  carriers  by  railroad  (which  may  come  in  by  election).  Comp.  for  Dis. — 66%%  of  wages 
(hiring  total,  and  66%%  of  wage  loss  during  temporary  partial.  Death  Ben. — To  widow  or  dependent 
widower  until  death  or  remarriage;  to  children  up  to  eighteen;  payments  to  parents  until  death,  remarriage 
or  cessation  of  dependency;  to  other  beneficiaries,  eight  years,  not  to  exceed  $20,  nor  less  than  S6  per  week; 
luneral  benefit  up  to  SIOO. 

OHIO,     1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Commission;  limited  appeal  to  civil  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — State  Insurance 
Fund.  Employers  must  insure  or  give  proof  of  ability  to  pay  benefits.  Non-insurers  must  give  bond  or 
security.  Insurance  is  under  State  control.  Claims  have  same  preference  as  on  tax  judgments.  Employ. 
—All  employing  five  Or  more  regularly;  also  establishments  employing  less  than  five,  if  employer  elects  to 
pay  premiums.  Wait. — One  week.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical,  hospital,  etc,  not  over  3200,  but  more 
may  be  allowed  in  case  of  necessity.  Burial  expenses  not  to  exceed  •?150.  If  no  dependents,  medical  and 
hospital  services,  not  over  S200,  and  burial  expenses  as  above.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total,  (a)  Temp.;  (b) 
Perm. — (a)  Weekly  payments  of  66%  %  of  average  weekly  wages  during  disability,  not  less  than  $5  nor 
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more  than  $12;  but  not  lor  longer  than  six  years,  nor  exceeding  S3,7o0  (b)  A  weeltly  payment  as  above, 
continuing  until  death.  Partial,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm. —  (a)  665i  %  of  loss  of  earning  capacity  during 
continuance,  but  not  exceeding  S)2  per  weeli,  or  a  total  of  $3,750.  (b)  In  certain  specified  Injuries  (muti- 
lations, etc.),  66%  %  of  wages  for  fixed  periods,  with  the  same  maximum  and  minimum  limitations  as  noted 
above.  In  addition  to  payments  during  temporary  total  disability.  In  all  cases,  U  wages  are  less  than 
prescribed  minimum,  then  total  wages  are  paid  as  compensation;  an  expected  increase  In  wages  may  be 
given  consideration.  Death  Ben. — To  persoas  wholly  dependent,  66?-^  %  of  the  average  weekly  earnings 
of  the  deceased  for  eight  years,  not  less  than  $2,000  nor  more  than  §5,000.  If  only  partial  dependents 
survive,  a  proportionate  sum  to  continue  for  all  or  such  portion  of  the  period  of  eight  years  as  the  Industrial 
Commission  may  determine  in  each  case,  not  exceeding  a  maximum  of  S5,000- 
-^  OKLAHOMA,     1915. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Commission.  Appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance 
companies  or  fimd  systems  mtist  be  approved  by  the  commission.  Claims  cannot  be  assigned,  and  pay- 
ments are  exempt  from  levy,  execution,  etc.  Employ. — "Hazardous"  (enumerated  list  and  general  clause). 
In  which  more  than  two  are  employed;  agriculture,  stock  raising,  retail  stores,  and  interstate  railways  not 
Included;  work  by  State  or  municipalities  is  included.  Wait. — Two  weeks  Med.  and  Surg. — Necessary 
medical,  surgical,  or  other  treatment  for  first  fifteen  days.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total,  (a)  Temp.;  (b) 
Perm.— (a)  50%  of  average  weekly  wages  for  not  more  than  300  weeks,  (b)  50%  of  average  weekly 
wages  for  not  more  than  500  weeliS.  Partial,  (b)  Perm. —  (b)  50%  of  wage  loss  for  not  more  than  300 
weeks;  for  specified  injuries,  50%  of  weekly  wages  for  fixed  periods  ia  lieu  of  other  compensation.  Payments 
ma,y  not  exceed  SIO  per  week  nor  be  less  than  56,  unless  wages  were  less  than  S6,  when  full  wages  will  be 
paid.  Periodical  payments  may  be  commuted  to  lump  sums,  and  aliens  who  are  non-residents  may  have 
payments  commuted  to  lump  sums  equal  to  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  present  worth 

OREGON,     1916. 

Adm.  Sys. —  State  Accident  Industrial  Commission.  Review  by  Cire\iit  Court.  Appeals  from  Circuit 
Court  as  in  other  civil  cases.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance  imder  State  control.  State  gives  siubsidy, 
employer  deducts  1%  from  employee's  daily  earnings,  and  contributes  this  and  a  percentage  of  monthly 
payroll.  Employ. — All  hazardous  occupations,  factories,  mills,  and  workshops  using  machinery;  mines. 
Quarries,  wharves  and  docks,  dredges,  engineering,  telephone,  telegraph,  electric  light,  etc  All  in  absence 
of  contrary  election.  Med.  and  Surg. — Transportation,  medical,  .surgical,  and  hospital  expenses,  not 
exceeding  S250.  Burial  expenses  not  to  exceed  SIOO.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm. — 
(b)  Monthly  payments  as  follows:  If  unmarried,  -530;  if  with  wife  or  invalid  husband,  but  no  child  under 
sixteen,  S35;  if  husband  ia  not  an  invalid,  $30:  if  married  or  a  widow  or  widower  with  a  child  or  children 
under  sixteen,  86  additional  for  each  child  until  sixteen,  total  monthly  payments  not  to  exceed  S50  (a) 
Above  payments  apply  during  disability,  increased  50%  for  first  six  months,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  60% 
61  monthly  wages.  Partial,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm. — (a)  A  proportionate  amount,  corresponding  to 
loss  of  earning  power  for  not  exceeding  two  yejirs  (b)  For  certain  specified  injuries  (mutilations,  etc  ), 
monthly  payments  of  $25  per  month  payable  for  fixed  periods,  less  any  time  for  which  compensation  whs 
paid  for  total  disability.  A  lump  sum  at  the  option  of  the  injm-ed  person  is  provided  in  some  cases.  Partial 
lump  sum  payments  to  any  beneficiary  may  be  substituted  at  the  discretion  of  the  commission.  Death 
Ben. — To  Widow  or  invaUd  widower,  a  monthly  payment  of  S30,  and  to  each  child  under  sixteen  (daughters 
eighteen),  $6  a  month,  the  total  monthly  not  to  exceed  850  To  orphans  under  sixteen  (daughters  eighteen), 
a  montlilv  payment  of  S15  each,  the  total  not  to  exceed  S50  To  other  dependents,  there  being  none  «f 
the  foregoing,  a  monthly  payment  to  each  of  50%  of  the  aterage  support  received  during  the  preceding 
year,  but  not  to  exceed  S30  a  month  in  all.  To  parents  of  an  unmarried  minor,  a  m.onthly  payment  of 
$25,  until  such  time  as  he  would  have  been  tweuty/one.  after  which  time  compensation  shall  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  average  support.  Payments  to  widow  or  widower  until  death  or  remarriage.  -  On  remarriage  of 
widow  a  lump  sum  of  $300.  Payments  to  a  male  child  cease  at  sixteen,  to  a  female  at  eighteen,  unle.=s 
an  invalid. 

PENNSYLVANIA,      1916. 

Adm.  Sys.-*VVorkmen's  Compensation  Board.  Appeal  to  court.s  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employers 
must  insure  In  State  Fund,  a  stock  or  mutual  company,  or  give  proof  of  financial  aoillty.  Agreements 
are  filed  with  a  prothonotary ,  if  approved  becomes  a  lien  as  a  judgment.  A  separate  act  provides  for  direct 
payments  to  beneficiaries.  Employ. — All,  unless  employer  elects  to  contrary.  Agricultural  and  domestic 
employees  are  excluded.  Wait. — Fourteen  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Reasonable  medical,  surgical,  and 
hospital  expenses  for  first  fourteen  days,  cost  not  to  exceed  S25,  unless  major  surgical  operation  Is  necessary, 
when  $75  is  the  maximum.  $100  funeral  expenses  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  weekly 
wages  for  500  weeks,  $5  minimum,  $10  maximum,  total  not  to  exceed  $4,000;  if  wages  are  less  than  $5, 
full  wages  will  be  paid.  Partial — Fifty  per  cent,  of  weekly  wage  loss,  SIO  maximum,  for  not  over  300 
weeks;  fixed  periods  for  specified  injuries,  $5  minimum.  $10  maximum,  full  wages  if  less  than  S5.  Payments 
may  be  computed  to  lump  sum.  Death  Ben. — Forty  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages  to  widow  or  dependent 
widower,  5%  addltionartor  each  child,  total  not  to  exceed  60%;  if  no  parent,  25%;  if  one  or  two  children, 
10%  additional  for  each  child  in  excess  of  two,  total  not  to  exceed  60%,  it  no  consort  or  child  under  sixteen, 
but  dependent  parent,  brothers,  or  sisters,  15%  to  25%>  of  wages.  Payments  oe.ase  on  death,  remarriase 
of  widow  or  widower,  or  child,  brother  or  sister  at  sixteen,  not  to  continue  beyond  300  weeks,  unless  for 
children  under  sixteen,  when  15%  wiU  be  paid  for  one,  and  10%  additional  for  each  additional  child,  total 
not  to  exceed  50%.    Basic  wages  are  not  less  than  SIO  nor  more  than  820  weekly. 

PORTO     RICO,     1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — -Workmen's  Relief  Commission,  with  limited  appeals  to  the  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — 
A  Workmen's  Relief  Trust  Fund  is  administered  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  island.  Rights  not  assignable, 
nor  subject  to  attachment.  Employ.— All  employing  five  or  more,  except  domestic  service  and  agricultural 
work  without  mechanically  driven  machinery,  and  common  carriers  by  railroad  Med.  and  Surg. — 
Necessary  medical  attendance  and  such  medicines  and  necessary  food  as  the  Workmeh's  Relief  Commission 
may  prescribe;  food  supplies  granted  to  be  deducted  from  the  award.  Burial  expenses  not  exceeding  S40. 
Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm. —  (a)  An  amount  equal  to  three-quarters  of  the  weekly 
wages,  not  less  than  $3  nor  more  than  $'7,  for  not  more  than  104  weeks  (b)  The  sum  of  $1,500,  and  an 
amount  equal  to  three-quarters  of  the  weekly  wages,  not  less  than  S3  nor  more  than  $7,  for  a  maximum 
of  208  weeks.  Partial,  (b)  Perm. —  (b)  Payment  is  to  be  made  proportionate  to  permanent  total,  follow- 
ing payments  imder  temporary  total  disability.  The  time  and  manner  of  payments  arc  to  be  determined 
by  the  Workman's  Relief  Commission  Death  Ben. — Any  balance  of  the  sums  the  deceased  workman 
would  have  received  If  the  injuries  had  not  proved  fatal  Benefits  may  be  apportioned  among  the  de- 
pendent legal  heirs  by  the  Workmen's  Relief  Commission. 

RHODE     ISLAND,     1917. 

AdrtK  Sys. — Any  party  Interested  may  petition  Superior  Court.  Appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Sec.  for  Comp. — Employer  must  insure,  give  proof  of  financial  ability,  or  furnish  security  or  bond.  Insurerj 
directly  liable  to  claimants.  Beneficiaries  have  first  lien.  Employ. — All  except  domestic  service  and 
agriculture.  If  employer  elects.  Defenses  In  suits  for  damages  not  abrogated  unless  more  than  five  personi 
employed.     Walt. — Two  weeks.     Med.  and   Surg.— Necessary  medical  and  surgical  care  and  hospital 
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services  for  the  first  four  weeks.  If  no  dependents,  the  expense  of  the  last  sickness  and  burial,  not  over 
S200.  Comp.  for  Dls.:  Total — A  weekly  payment  equal  to  one-lialf  the  wages,  not  less  than  S4  nor 
more  than  $10  per  week,  for  not  more  than  500  weeks.  Partial — A  weekly  payment  equal  to  one-hall 
the  loss  of  earning  power,  not  exceeding  SIO  per  week,  for  not  longer  than  300  weeks.  For  certain  specifled 
injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  in  addition  to  above,  one-half  the  wages,  weekly  payments  to  be  not  less  than 
S4  nor  more  than  SIO  per  week,  for  fixed  periods  Payments  begin  on  the  fifteenth  day,  but  if  incapacity 
extends  beyond  four  weeks  they  begin  with  date  of  injury  Lump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  by 
order  of  the  Superior  Court  after  compensation  has.  been  paid  for  six  months  for  .either  death  or  injury. 
Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly  payment  equal  to  one-half  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings,^ not  less  than  S4  nor  more  than  SIO  per  week,  tor  a  periori  of  300  weeks.  If  only  i)artial  dependents 
survive,  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  amount  which  the  annual  contributions  bear  to  the  annual  earnings 
of  the  deceased,  for  not  over  .300  weeks.  Payments  to  children  cease  on  their  reaching  eighteen  unless 
physically  or  rhentally  incapacitated.     Provision  is  made  also  for  education  and  rehabilitation. 

SOUTH     D.\KOTA,      1917. 

'  Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Commissioner.  Arbitration  Committee,  one  representative  of  each  side  and 
the  Industrial  Commissioner.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance  requited  unless  employer  can  furnish  proof 
of  financial  ability,  when  security  may  be  required.  '  Employ  — All  except  domestic,  farm  and  casual 
laborers,  and  employees  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Walt. — Fourteen  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — 
Medical  care  up  to  $100,  lor  tour  weelis.  If  no  dependents,  S150  for  burial.  Comp.  for  Total  Dis. — 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  earninss  uo  to  a  maximum  ol  33,000,  or  tour  times  average  annual  earnings  Death 
Ben. — In  death  cases  practically  the  same  as  for  total  disability. 

TENNESSEE,     1919. 

Adm.  Sys. — The  Courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance  is  requirei^.  Self-insurers  may  be  required 
to  give  a  bond,  or  file  security;  policies  inure  directly  to  benefit  of  employe'^;  samS  preference  as  lor  unpaid 
wages  and  exemption  from  claims  of  creditors.  Employ. — Employees  where  ten  or  more  employees  are 
regularly  employed,  other  than  ol  State,  counties  thereof,  and  municipal  corporations;  except  those  engaged 
in  agilculture,  domestic  service,  coal  mines,  common  carriers  doing  interstate  business,  casual  employees. 
Employers  of  less  than  ten,  mine  operators  and  State  and  municipalities  may  accept  provisions.  Wait. — 
Ten  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Such  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  medicines,  supplies  and  apparatus 
as  may  be  reasonably  required,  for  thirty  days  after  notice  by  employee  to  employer  of  accident.  In  case 
of  death,  reasonable  burial  expenses  up  to  SIOO.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total,  (a)  Temp. — Fifty  per  cent, 
of  average  weekly  wages  up  to  SU  per  week;  minimum.  So  per  week;  during  disability,  not  to  exceed  300 
weeks,  (b)  Temp.  Part. — Fifty  per  cent,  of  difference  between  amount  earned  at  time  of  Injury  and 
amount  smce  able  to  earn;  not  to  exceed  300  weeks;  special  schedule  for  specifled  injuries.  Perm.  Total — 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  average  weekly  wages,  not  exceeding  550  weeks,  not  over  S5  per  week  after  400  weeks; 
total  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  Death  Ben. — To  widow,  30%  of  average  weekly  wages;  to  widow  and  one 
dependent  child,  40%;  to  widow  and  two  or  more  dependent  children,  .50%;  to  dependent  orphan,  30%, 
and  10%  additional  tor  additional  orphans,  not  to  exceed  50%;  to  dependent  husband,  20%;  to  a  parent, 
25%;  to  two  parents,  35%;  it  no  widow,  child,  husband,  or  parent,  to  dependent  grandparent,  brother, 
sister,  mother-in-law,  or  father-in-law,  if  but  one,  25%,  if  two  or  more,  367o-  This  compensation  during 
dependency  for  not  more  than  400  weeks. 

TEXAS,      1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Accident  Boartl.  Appeals  to  couits.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employers  must 
Insure.  Compensation  is  paj'able  directly  Ijy  the  insurance  association.  Benefits  are  vmassignable,  and 
exempt  from  garnishment  attachment,  etc.  Employ. — All  except  domestic  and  farm  labor,  railways 
operated  aa  common  carriers,  and  vessels  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Walt. — One  week.  Med. 
and  Surg. — Medical  and  hospital  care  tor  first  two  weeks  and  hospital  care  tot  two  additional  weeks  if 
necessary.  If  no  beneficiaries  or  creditors,  expenses  of  last  illness  and  a  funeral  benefit  not  over  $100. 
Comp.  for  Dls.;  Total — Sixty  per  cent  of  average  weekly  wages,  not  less  than  $5  n(jr  more  than  S15, 
lor  not  more  than  401  weeks.  Partial — Sixty  per  cent,  of  loss  of  earning  power,  not  over  S15  per  week 
nor  more  than  300  weeks  For  certain  soecifled  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  an  additional  compensation 
equal  to  60%  of  the  average  weekly  wages  for  fixed  periods,  not  less  than  S5  nor  more  than  $15  per  week, 
in  lieu  of  all  other  compensation.  A  lump  sum  payment  may  be  substituted  tor  weekly  payments  in  cases 
of  death  or  total  permanent  disability,  siibject  to  the  approval  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board.  Death 
Ben. — To  the  legal  beneficiary  a  weekly  payment  equal  to  60%  of  his  wages,  not  less  than  $5  nor  more 
than  515,  for  a  period  ot  360  weeks,  distributed  according  to  law  governing  property  distribution. 

UTAH,  1917. 
Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Commission.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employers  must  insure  or  be  liable  to  respond 
in  damages.  Employ. — Public  and  private  employers  ot  four  or  more.  Agricultural,  domestic  and  casual 
laborers,  elected  officials,  and  employees  In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  are  excluded.  Wait. — Ten 
daj's.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical  care  up  to  S200.  S150  tor  burial.  Comp.  for  Total  Dls. — Fitty-flve 
per  cent,  of  average  weekly  wages  for  five  years,  and  40%  thereafter.  Death  Ben. — Dependents  are 
paid  55%  of  wages  for  a  maximum  period  of  six  years. 

VERMONT,     1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Commissioner  of  Industries.  Appeal  to  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance  required 
unless  deposit  ot  security  or  proof  of  financial  responsibility.  Employees  have  direct  recourse  to  insurer. 
Compensation  rights  are  preferred  claims.  Employ. — All  Industrial  establishmenta  in  which  more  tlian 
ten  are  employed,  commerce  as  far  as  permissible  under  Federal  laws,  domestic  and  casual  labor  excluded. 
Walt. — Seven  davs.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical  and  hospital  service  for  fourteen  days,  not  over  $100. 
$100  tor  funeral  expenses  if  death  within  two  years.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total — Fifty  per  cent  ot  weekly 
wagee  lor  not  more  than  260  weeks,  S3  minimum,  $12.50  maximum,  total  not  to  exceed  54,000.  If  wages 
less  than  S3,  full  wages  will  be  paid.  Partial — Fifty  per  cent,  of  wage  decrease,  maximum  SIO,  for  not 
more  than  260  weeks.  For  certain  specifled  injuries,  50%  of  weekly  wages,  but  not  more  than  $10  for 
designated  periods  running  from  4  to  170  weeks.  Payments  may  be  commuted  to  one  or  more  lump  sums 
In  any  case.  Death  Ben. — To  dependent  widow  or  widower,  33 H%  of  weekly  wages,  40%  if  there  be 
one  or  two  children,  45%  It  more  than  two;  if  no  parent,  25%  to  one  or  two  children,  10%  additional  for 
each  child  in  excess  ot  two,  total  not  to  exceed  40%;  if  no  consort  or  child  under  eighteen,  and  dependent 
parent,  grandparent,  or  grandchild,  15%  to '25%.  Payments  to  widow  cease  on  death  or  remarriage;  to 
widower  on  remarriage  or  cessation  of  dependency;  to  children  on  reaching  eighteen,  unless  Incapablft,  m 
no  case  to  exceed  260  weeks  or  .S3.500.  Payments  to  other  classes  end  In  208  weeks  at  most.  Basic  wages 
not  less  than  $5  weekly. 

VIRGINIA,     1918. 

Adm.  Sys. — State  Commission  of  three.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Policies  Inure  directly  to  eniployee. 
Claims  or  awards  have  same  preference  as  those  for  wages.  Employ. — All  except  domestic  service  ana 
farm  labor,  and  steam  railroads;  includes  public  employment.    Wait. — Fourteen  days.    Med.  and  Surg. 
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^Medical  ami  surgical  aid  by  employers  for  thirty  days  Funeral  expenses  not  over  SIOO.  Comp.  for 
Dls  •  Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages,  maximum  SIO,  minimum  S5,  total  for  disability  not  over 
SOo'weelis  or  $4,000.  Partial,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm. —  (b)  Act  has  schedule  for  permanent  partial,  loss 
ot  thumb  so  much,  index  finger  so  much,  and  so  on.  (a)  50%  of  weekly  loss  during  disability,  not  more 
than  ,S10  nor  over  300  weeks.  Death  Ben. — Not  more  than  300  weeks  or  S4,000.  50%  of  average  weekly 
wages  to  dependents.  _ 

"^  WASHINGTON,     1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — IndiistriaJ  Insurance  Department.  Review  by  Superior  Court.  Appeals  from  Superior 
Court  as  in  other  civil  cases.  Sec.  for  Como. — Aocldeut  fund,  under  State  control.  Employ. — All 
extra-hazardous  employment,  including  mills,  factories,  workshops  where  machinery  is  used;  blast  furnaces, 
mines  ciuarries,  and  wharves,  engineering,  logging,  lumbering,  building  trades,  t^legiaph,  telephone,  and 
electric  lights,  etc.  Railroads  are  excluded.  Wait. — Eight  days  Med.  and  Surg. — Proper  and  necessary 
medical  and  sm-gical  services,  and  hospital  care  if  iniuries  temporary;  if  permanent,  until  awards  are  made 
on  basis  of  nature  of  disability.  Expenses  of  burial  not  over  S75.  Comp^.  for  Dls.:  Total  (a)  Temp.; 
(b)  Perm. — (b)  If  unmarried,  S20  per  month;  if  with  a  wife  or  invalid  husband,  but  no  child  under  sixteen, 
S25  nor  month;  if  husband  not  an  invalid,  S15  per  month;  if  married  or  a  widow  or  widower  with  a  child  er 
children  under  sixteen,  S5  additional  for  each  child,  total  not  to  exceed  S35;  if  so  helpless  as  to  require 
attendant,  S20  per  month,  in  addition  to  other  benefits,  (a)  Payments  as  for  (b)  during  disabihty,  increased 
by  50%  for  first  six  months,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  60%  of  monthly  wages.  Partial,  (a)  Temp.;  (b) 
Perm. —  (a)  Payment  as  for  total  disability  continued  In  proportion  to  loss  of  earning  power,  provided  this 
exceeds  5%.  (b)  For  specified  permanent  partial  disabUities,  lump  sums  ranging  from  S500  to  $2,000; 
others  to  be  compensated  proportionately;  if  the  injured  person  is  a  minor,  the  parents  receive  an  additional 
Bum  equal  to  10%  of  the  award  to  the  injured  person.  Monthly  payments  may  be  converted  into  a  lump 
Bum  payment  not  over  $4,000,  in  eaae  of  death  or  permanent  total  disability.  No  benefits  are  to  be  paid 
lor  the  first  eight  days,  unless  the  disability  continues  for  more  than  thirty  days.  Death  Ben. — To  widow 
or  mvalid  widower,  a  monthly  payment  of  S20;  to  each  child  under  sixteen,  S5  per  month,  total  not  over 
$35-  if  no  parent,  SIO  to  each  child  under  sixteen,  total  not  to  exceed  S35  To  other  dependents,  if  none 
above  survive,  a  monthly  payment  equal  to  50%  of  the  average  amount  previously  contributed,  total  not 
to  exceed  S20.  To  the  parent  or  parents  of  unmairied  minor,  a  monthly  payment  of  S20,  until  he  would 
tave  been  twenty-one.  Payments  to  widow  or  widower  continue  until  death  or  remarriage,  and  to  a  child 
under  sixteen.     If  a  widow  remarries  she  receives  a  lump  sum  of  S240. 

WEST  VIRGINIA,  lOlS. 
Adm.  Sys. — Compensation  Commissioner;  limited^  appeal  to  Supreme  Court.  Sec.  for  Comp. — 
Insurance  through  a  State  fund.  Employers  of  approved  ability  may  carry  own  risks,  giving  bond.  Pay- 
ments only  to  beneficiaries,  and  exempt  from  claims  of  creditora,  attachment  or  execution.  Employ.— 
AU  except  domestic  or  agricultural  labor,  if  the  employer  becomes  a  member  of  the  State  Insurance  Fund. 
Walt  ^— One  week  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical,  nurse  and  hospital  services,  not  over  S150  (S300  in  special 
cases)  Reasonable  funeral  expenses,  not  over  S75.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total — For  permanent  total 
aisability  (85%  or  above);  50%  of  the  average  weekly  wages  during  life.     Partial,  (a)  Temp  ;  (b)  Perm. 

(a)  50%  of  loss  of  earning  capacity,  not  more  than  $10  per  week  nor  exceeding  26  weeks,  except  that 

lor  certain  ununited  fractures,  etc.,  maygbe  flfty-two  weeks,  (b)  50%  of  wages  for  periods  varying  with 
degree  of  disability  (from  10  to  70%),  from  30  to  210  weeks;  from  70  to  85%  disability,  40%  of  wages  for 
life  Lump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  for  periodic  payments  in  case  of  either  injury  or  death. 
Death  Ben. — To  widow  or  Invalid  widower,  S20  per  month  and  $5  ner  month  additional  for  each  child 
under  the  age  of  legal  employment,  total  not  to  exceed  S35  per  month.  To  orphan  child  or  children,  SIO 
each  per  month  until  fifteen,  total  not  over  S30  per  month.  To  other  pei-sons  wholly  dependent,  if  no 
widow,  widower,  or  child,  50  7o  of  average  monthly  sjjpport  received  from  deceased  during  preceding  year, 
not  exceeding  S20  per  month  for  six  years.  If  deceased  was  a  single  minor,  to  a  dependent  parent  50% 
of  earnings,  not  over  S6  per  week  until  he  would  have  become  twenty-one.  If  only  partial  dependents 
Burvive,  compensation  computed.  Payments  to  widow  or  widower  cease  on  remarriage,  and  to  children 
at  fifteen.     II  widow  or  widower  remarry  within  two  years,  to  be  paid  20%  of  balance  of  10  years. 

WISCONSIN,  1917. 
Adm.  Svs. — Industrial  Commission;  limited  review  by  the  couns  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employer 
must  give  proof  of  financial  ability  or  insure.  Claims  have  preference,  are  non-assignable,  and  exempt 
from  attachment  or  execution.  Commission  may  require  deposits,  purchase  of  annuities,  or  the  giving 
of  bonds.  Employ. — All,  if  the  employer  elects  Election  is  presumed  where  there  are  three  or  more 
employees,  except  as  to  agriculture  and  railroads.  Wait. — One  week.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical, 
surgical,  and  hospital  treatment  for  ninety  days,  and  for  such  additional  time  as  will  in  judgment  of  com- 
mission lessen  the  period  of  compensation.  Christian  Science  healing  permitted  if  both  employer  and 
employee  agree.  Occupational  disease  Is  subject  to  compensation  same  as  Industrial  accidents.  Artificial 
limbs  supplied.  Reasonable  expense  of  burial,  up  to  SIOO.  Comp.  for  Dis.;  Total — Stxty-five  per 
cent,  of  average  weekly  earnings.  Partial— Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  'loss  of  earning  power.  For  certain 
Bpeciflc  Injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  a  sum  equal  to  65%  of  average  weekly  earnings  for  fixed  periods,  ranging 
from  6  ta  320  weeks,  which  Include  the  time  lor  healing.  For  serious  permanent  disfigurement,  a  lump 
Bum  may  be  allowed,  not  over  S750.  Payments  begin  with  the  eighth  day,  but  if  disability  continues  for 
twenty-eight  days,  benefits  are  payable  for  first  seven  days.  In  case  of  temporaiy  or  partial  disability, 
aggregate  compensation  not  over  lour  years'  earnings;  for  permanent  total  disabilities  payments  are  limited 
— nine  to  fifteen  years,  according  to  age  of  injured  person  Lump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  at 
any  time  after  six  months.  Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  sum  equal  to  four  years  earn- 
ings but  which  when  added  to  any  prior  compensation  will  not  exceed  six  years'  earnings.  If  only  partial 
dependents  survive,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  four  times  the  amount  provided  for  their  support  dunng  the  pre- 
ceding year.  All  payments  are  to  be  made  in  weekly  instalments  equal  to  (55%  of  the  average  weekly 
earnings.    Dependence  of  children  ceases  at  eighteen,  unless  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated. 

WYOMING,     1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Disputes  settled  by  District  Courts  of  the  counties,  with  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance  In  State  fund  required.  Insurance  under  State  control.  Pay- 
ments not  assignable,  nor  subject  to  attachment,  execution,  etc.  Employ. — Extra-hazardous  (enumerated 
list),  in  which  three  or  more  are  employed.  Interstate  railroads  excepted;  use  of  explosives  and  work  ten 
feet  above  ground  included.  Walt. — Ten  days  Med.  and  Surg. — None  S50  for  funeral  expenses, 
unless  other  arrangement  exists  under  agreement.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm. — 
(b)  Lump  sum  of  SI, 400  if  single,  Sl,600  if  wife  or  Invalid  husband,  and  a  sum  equal  to  S60  per  year  for 
each  child  until  sixteen  years  old,  total  lor  children  not  to  exceed  one  and  one-half  times  the  sum  allowed 
the  Injured  workman,  (a)  $18  per  month  If  single,  $24  if  married,  and  $5  per  month  for  each  child  under 
sixteen,  tojal  monthly  payment  not  over  S35,  and  aggregate  not  to  exceed  the  amount  payable  it  the  dis- 
ability were  permanent.  Partial  (b)  Perm.— (b)  Fixed  lump  sums  for  specified  injuries,  others  In  pro- 
portion. No  payments  for  first  ten  days  unless  the  disability  continues  for  more  than -thirty  days.  r)eath 
Ben. — Lump  sum  payment  of  $1,200  to  widow  or  invalid  widower,  and  an  additional  sum  equal  to  $60 
Der  year  until  sixteen  lor  each  child,  total  for  children  not  to  exceed  one  and  one-half  times  the  payments 
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to  surviving  spouse.  If  there  are  dependent  parents  and  no  spouse  and  no  child  under  sixteen,  a  sum  equal 
to  50%  of  one  year's  contribution,  not  exceeding  S500  Tayments  to  non-resident  aliens,  beneUcUrleB 
are  limited  to  33  H  %  of  the  above  amounts,  and  only  the  widow  and  children  under  sixteen  are  considered. 

UNITED      STATES,      1916. 

Adtn.  Sys. — United  States  Employees  Compensation  Commission.  Sec.  for  Comp. — No  provision 
for  insurance.  Payments  made  from  special  compensation  fund.  Employ. — All  civilian  employments 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Panama  Railroad.  Wait. — Three  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — 
Reasonable  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  services  and  supplies.  SlOO  burial  expenses,  and  transportation 
of  bodies  of  residents  of  the  United  States  dying  away  from  home,  if  relations  desire  it.  Comp.  for  Dls.: 
Total — 6GH  %  of  the  monthly  pay  during  continuance  of  the  disability.  Partial — 66%  %  of  the  difference 
in  wage  earning  capacity  due  to  such  disabiliiy.  Payments  are  subject  to  the  same  maximum  and  mini- 
mum amounts  as  in  case  of  death.  Payments  on  account  of  death,  or  permanent  disability,  may  be  com- 
puted to  a  lump  sum.  "Death  Ben. — To  widow  or  dependent  widower  alone,  35%  of  the  monthly  wages, 
with  10%  additional  for  each  child,  total  not  to  exceed  66H  %.  To  dependent  parents,  25%  il  one,  40% 
if  both  are  dependent  If  there  is  a  widow,  widower,  or  child,  the  parents'  rights  are  subordinate,  and  the 
total  awards  may  not  exceed  •66?^%  Other  dependent  relatives  receive  benefits  in  smaller  amounts, 
subject  to  claims  of  foregoing.  Payments  to  widow  or  widower  terminate  on  death  or  remarriage,  to  a 
child  on  marriage,  reaching  eighteen.  Payments  to  other  beneficiaries  in  no  case  extend  beyond  eight 
years.  All  payments  subject  to  maximum  of  SG6  67  i)er  month,  and  minimum  of  S33  33,  unless  actual 
earnings  are  less,  when  compensation  will  equal  earnings 

WIDOWED  MOTHERS'  PENSIONS 

(For  tabulated  provisions  of  the,  various  acts  prior  to  1917,  see  Almanac  of  that  year ) 
The  Maine  law  provides:  Cities  and  towns  shall  aid  necessitous  mothers,  capable  of  bringing  up  chil- 
dren, at  home.  Aid  in  money  or  supplies  not  to  exceed  $10  per  month  for  one  child  under  14,  S4  for  each 
additional  child.  State  Board  consists  of  State  Board  of  c;hii)ities  and  Correction,  Municipal  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Poor,  unless  towns  provide  special  board  Applications  made  to  Municipal  Board,  which 
investigates  and  reports  to  State  Board,  which  decides  Deserted  wives  must  first  proceed  against  hus- 
bands .  Towns  and  cities  furnishing  aid  reimbursed  by  State  to  extent  of  one-half.  Five  years'  residence 
in  State  requisite 

The  Texas  law,  approved  by  Governor,  Match  20,  1917,  provides:  Widow,  bona  fide  resident  of  State 
-3,  of  county  2  years,  mother  of  child  under  10,  proseuts  verified  petition  to  County  Commissioners  (County 
Judge  acts  as  chairman),  containing  data  in  detail  as  to  death  of  husband,  births  of  children,  residences  for 
5  years,  when  and  where  married,  what  property  she  or  children  liossess  (including  future  or  contingent 
interests),  names  and  residences  of  husband's  relatives.  If  board  concludes,  after  examination,  that  widow 
may  become  a  county  charge,  orders,  not  more  than  S12  per  month  for  one  child,  S18  for  two,  S4  for  each 
additional.     Board  may  revoke  order  and  cancel  relief  for  cause      Its  action  in  all  cases  final 

COMPULSORY  WORK  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 
(By  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor) 

The  adoption  of  laws  looking  toward  the  useful  employment  of  all  the  working  forces  of  the  popu- 
lation as  a  war  emergency  meastu-e  has  received  its  most  influential  indc^ement  by  the  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York,  whose  bill  on  this  subject  was  approved  by  Governor  Whitman  on  May  13,  1918. 
West  Virginia  was  the  first  State  to  enact  a  law  of  this  type,  except  for  a  Kansas  enactment  that  refusal  to 
accept  employment  should  be  included  in  the  definition  of  "vagrancy,"  followed  by  Maryland  in  the  same 
year  (1917),  while  in  1918  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  and  New  York 
took  similar  steps  An  order  in  council,  April  4,  1918,  brings  the  Dominion  of  Canada  under  similar  regu- 
jation.  Habitual  idleness  or  refusal  to  accept  obtainable  work  is  included  in  the  definitions  of  "sedition" 
jU  Nebraska 

The  New  York  statute  applies  to  all  able-bodied  males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  50,  requiring  them 
to  "be  habitually  and  regularly  engaged  in  some  lawful,  useful,  and  recognized  business,  profession,  occu- 
pation, trade  or  employment  until  the  termination  of  the  war."  Such  employment  must  continue  for  at 
least  36  hours  per  week,  noncompliance  with  the  law  being  punishable  by  a  fine  of  SlOO  or  three  months' 
Imprisonment,  or  both.  Loitering  In  the  streets,  saloons,  poolrooms,  stores,  etc  ,  is  considered  prima  facie 
evidence  of  violation  of  the  act.  Persons  out  of  employment  by  reason  of  labor  disputes  and  students  are 
ex<Snpt  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  but  a  claim  of  sufficient  income  for  self-support  and  the  support  of 
dependents  will  not  suffice  The  Governor's  approval  was  accompanied  by  a  memorandum  staling  that 
the  object  of  the  measure  was  to  require  -contributions  by  all  able-bodied  males  towaird  a  remedying  of  the 
conditions  due  to  the  present  shortage  of  labor.  Some  doubt  as  to  constitutionality  was  adm.itted,  yet 
the  measure  was  held  to  be  Justified  if  it  would  produce  any  advantage,  however  small,  in  view  of  the  condi- 
tions Involved  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  Another  point  mentioned  was  the  protection  of  the  State 
against  undesirable  persons  who  might  enter  it  to  escape  the  operations  of  the  law  of  New  Jersey 

LABOR    LEGISLATION   IN    1910. 

Michigan  created  an  Industrial  Relations  Commission  Massachusetts  authorized  manufacturing 
corporations  to  provide  for  representation  of  their  employes  on  their  boards  of  directors.  The  State  of 
Washington  established  a  State  Safety  Board.  The  eight-hour  day  on  public  work  was  legalized  in  Minne- 
sota, Nevada,  and  Wyoming 

Night  work  for  women  and  children  was  prohibited  in  Connecticut.  Existing  laws  limiting  the  hours 
of  women  are  extended  to  new  occupations  in  New  York,  California,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and  Massachusetts. 
North  Dakota  limits  the  work  day  for  women  in  specified  employments  to  eight  and  one-half  hours  a  day  or 
forty-eight  hours  a  week,  and  requires  one  day  of  rest  in  seven.  Utah  reduces  women's  work  to  eight  hours 
a  Cay  California  makes  special  provision  for  those  women  who  work  for  more  than  one  employer,  so  as  to 
confine  the  total  hours  for  all  employers  to  the  eight-hour  limit  fixed  for  women's  work.  Massachusetts 
authorizes  the  industrial  commission  to  require  employers  to  keep  a  record  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months  of  the  hours  of  their  women  workers.  "     -^ 

Laws  forbidding  child  labor  were  enacted  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Missouri,  and  West 
Virginia  The  West-»Vlrglnia  law  also  forbids  the  employment  of  children  in  dangerotis  or  injurious  employ- 
ments. Missouri  forbade  the  employment  of  girls  under  eighteen  as  messengers.  New  Jersey  oiitlawea 
employment  of  children  under  sixteen  for  over  forty-two  hours  a  week  in  school  seasons.  North  Dakota 
created  a  board  to  regulj,te  employment  of  women  and  children. 
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(Data  Complied  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor.) 


1916-17-18. 


Kind  of 
Dispute. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

IMcll. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

Not 
Sta. 

Total. 

Strikes: 

1916 

1«0 
268 
180 

8 

14 

8 

188 
282 
188 

203 

•196 

208 

3 

7 

11 

206 
203 
219 

289 
299 
293 

5 
10 
11 

294 
309 
304 

419 
421 
301 

15 
14 
10 

434 
435 
311 

604 
438 
377 

13 

12 

6 

617 
450 
383 

340 
297 

284 

14 

10 

6 

354 
307 
290 

310 

428 
274 

3 
4 
6 

313 

432 
280 

318 
346 
269 

8 
7 
5 

326 
353 

274 

247 
328 
194 

5 

9 

10 

252 
337 

204 

255 
312 
140 

4 
4 

259 
316 
140 

192 
245 
200 

4 
6 
5 

193 
251 
205 

147 
180 
237 

2 
12 
10 

149 
192 
247 

174 
475 
224 

24 
17 
16 

198 
492 
240 

3,678 
4,233 
3,18X 

108 
126 
104 

1917 

1918 

Locliouta: 

1916. 

1917 

1918 

Total: 

1916 

3,786 
4,359 
3,285 

1917 

1918 ■.  . 

In  September,  1919.  occuiTed  the  biggest  strilje  In  the  United  States  since  the  war  began — the  lockout 
and  walkout  of  employes  in  the  rolling  miUa  and  foundries  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  in  which  over 
200,000  men  were  involved. 

There  were  port  and  ship  workers*  strikes  all  over  the  country. 

The  year  1919  also  was  marked  by  the  assembling,  at  Washington,  first  of  President  Wilson's  National 
Industrial  Conference,  and  then  of  the  International  Labor  Conference  under  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 


STRIKES  AND 

LOCKOUTS,  BY  STATES  AND  SECTIONS. 

State  or  Section. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

State  or  Section. 

Strike 

3. 

Lockouts. 

19!6 

1917. 

1918 

1916 

1917. 

1918. 

1916 . 

1917. 

1918. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Alabama 

14 

3 

7 

20 

54 

4 

17 

325 

12 

7 

9 

8 

4 

5 

149 

70 

25 

12 

11 

7 

30 

45 

374 

66 

24 

4 

90 
14 

17 
5 

20 

3d 

105 

13 
2 
3 

10 
90 

1 
i 

. 

'  i 
i 

10 
5 
I 

"z 

1 

3 
9 
5 
6 
. 

7 
1 

3 

"■? 
'2 

■ ;  \ 

"2 
2 

■"6 

8 
2 

\ 

■■3 

11 

2 

1 

'5 
3 

'i 
1 

"2 

■"3 
2 

"2 
3 

■  ■  li 

8 
2 
1 
2 

'"i 

4 

"i 

5 
1 

Nebraska 

21 

27 

2 

20 

219 

4 

679 

7 

2 

265 

33 

57 

481 

6 

103 

7 

2 

40 

56 

21 

8 

34 

290 

64 

55 

2 

25 

11 

6 

17 

138 

2 

662 

12 

3 

188 

17 

18 

303 

5 

53 

3 

3 

91 

37 
12 
9 
36 
126 
49 

1 

4 



1 

Alaska 

Nevada 

•   •  •  • 

Arizona 

New  Hampshire 

20 
411 

* 

*  • 

A  rkansas 

8 

California 

New  Mexico 

*   '   *  * 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

577 
7 

16 

15 

21 

1 

46 

121 
17 
14 
14 
26 
1 
32 

276 
65 
63 
43 
37 
39 
40 
50 

342 
62 
52 
13 

117 
66 

29 
70 
14 
13 
18 
37 
1 
10 

235 
68 
39 
32 
17 
16 
36 
69 

336 

59 

40 

4 

99 
28 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Ohio 

276 
24 
22 
566 
23 
76 

5 

.  f.  . 

24 

28 

3 
10 
14 
57 
39 
61 

14 

14 
2 
1 

13 

9 

Dist.  of  Col 

Oklahoma 

2 

Florida 

Oregon 

Georgia 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

7 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee . 

2 

•   •   •   • 

Illinois 

•   •   *   • 

Indiana 

■  "2 

1 
2 

•   •  •  • 

Iowa 

3 
3 

Kansas 

Texas ; . . . . 

Kentucky 

Utah 

... . 



2 

Louisiana 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Maine 

1 

4 

■"2 

] 

Maryland 

Massachusetts     .    . . 
Michigan. 

Washington 

West  ViBgiuia 

Wisconsin 

2 

I 
2 

Minnesota 

Wyoming 

Mississippi 

Interstate 

4 

' 

Missouri 

Total 

' " 

Montana 

3,678 

4,233 

3,181 

108 

126 

lOl 

CITIES   IN   WHICH   25   OR   MORE   STRIKES   AND   LOCKOUTS   OCCURRED. 


Citt 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

City. 

Strikes 

LocK;onTs. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1916. 

352 
18 
73 
45 
21 
14 
23 
55 
15 
30 
12 
24 
27 
6 

1917 

470 
26 
86 
35 
46 
27 
35 
51 
46 
27 
16 
15 
1 
'     25 

1918 

462 
20 
78 
18 
IS 
34 
29 
69 
26 
12 
24 
11 
5 
8 

1915. 

1917. 

1918. 

Baltimore  

36 
57 
37 
39 
73 
26 
•   58 
8 
28 
28 
25 
27 
17 
29 
54 

33 
81 
25 
27 
118 
33 
67 
25 
18 
17 
9 
23 
36 
13 
47 

44 
62 
11 
24 
•91 
24 
38 
17 
17 

7 
17 

7 
17 
11 
36 

3 
5 

1 
2 

■■■3 
2 

"i 
1 

3 

1 
1 

3 
5 

■■■5 

"  '9 
1 
1 

"1 

■  i 
3 

1 
1 
2 

"9 

? 

2 

"  '2 

New  York 

11 

2 

13 
1 

I 

16 

"2 
1 

Boston 

Bridgeport,  Conn. . . . 
Buffalo   

Paterson,  N.J 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh. . .'. 

Chicago 

Providence,  R.  I . . . . 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  .  . . 

San  Francisco 

St.  Louis 

Seattle,  Wash 

Springfield,  Mass.. . . 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Cincinnati 

2 
■■■3 

"i 

4 

1 

""2 
2 
3 

1 

1 
1 
2 

Cleveland 

Denver        

Detroit 

Hartford,  Conn 

Holyoke.  Mass 

Jersey  City 

3 

Kansa*  City,  Mo 

Youngstown 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

■    * 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Newark,  N.  J 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  BY  SEXES. 


Sex. 


Males 

Females 

Males  and  females. . 


Strikes. 

Lockouts,     n 

1916 

1917. 

1918 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

3,042 
122 

260 

3,434 
152 

184 

2,345 

86 

263 

76 
9 

99 
■"6 

76 

3 

U 

Sex. 


^fot  reported . 
'Total 


Strikes 


1916. 


254 


1917.11918 


463 


3,678  4,233 


487 


3,181 


Lockouts. 


1916 


23 


108 


1917 


21 


126 


1918. 


14 

~m 


4^6    'Strikes 


and  Lockouts  in  the  U.  S.,  1916-17-18 — Continued. 


PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OF  STRIKES  AND   LOCKOUTS. 


Matter  of  Dispute 


"norease  of  wages. . . 
Occrease  of  wages . . 
Oecrease  of  hours.  . 
Inc.  wages,  dec   hrs  . 
■.5eneral  conditions 
Conditions  aad  wascs 
Recognition  of  union 
'ilecog.  and  wages 


Strikes 

LOCKOUTS        1 

T 

1916. 

1917. 

1918 

1916. 

1917 

1918 

1,290 

1,507 

1,352 

11 

17 

14 

] 

33 

34 

34 

2 

2 

2 

111 

122 

79 

2 

5 

479 

372 

248 

2 

4 

2 

59 

!)5 

54 

4 

2 

56 

70 

51) 

2 

1 

2 

344 

275 

186 

22 

39 

35 

122 

148 

95 

2 

5 

2 

Matter  of  Dispute 


Recog.  and  hours. . . . 
Recog  ,  wages,  hrs. .  . 
Discii.  of  employees. . 
Employment  of  non- 
union men 

In  reg   to  agreement 

Now  agreement 

S.vmpathy 


Strikes. 


1916.  1917.  1918. 


22 
68 
122 

70 
■?8 
37 
32 


27 

56 

203 

76 
75 
22 

68 


16 
66 
137 

61 

41 

4 

34 


Lockouts. 


1916.1917  1918 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  CLASSIFIED  NO.  OF  PERSONS  INVOLVED. 


No  Persons  Invol. 

Strikes 

Lockouts         i 

No.  Persons  Invol 

Strikes 

Lockouts. 

1916 . 

1917. 

191S. 

1916 

1917 

1819 

1916 

1917 

191 

217 

67 

2,059 

1918 

139 

200 

16 

1,154 

1916 

1917 

1918. 

1  to  10 

rl  to  25  

■i&  to  50 

.-,1  to  100 

JOI  to  250      ... 
■51  to  500 

197 
345 
411 
lU 
395 
348 

151 

268 
318 
343 
338 
281 

135 
256 
318 
337 
354 
272 

13 
10 

15 

7 
4 
6 

7 
8 
9 
3 
10 
3 

9 
10 

9 

13 
13 

9 

50!  to  1,000 

1,001  to  10,000  

Over  10,000 

Not  reported    

Total 

238 

233 

22 

1,078 

3,678 

3 
5 
1 

44 

1 

4 

1 

80 

126 

2 

4 

1 
34 

4,233 

3,181 

108 

104 

STRIKES  IN  THE  LEADING  INDUSTRY  GROUPS. 


Industry. 

Strikes 

Lockouts      r 

Industry. 

Strike 

S. 

Lockouts. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1916. 

1917. 

1918 

1916 

1917 

1918. 

1916. 

1917. 

1913. 

376 
222 
48 
72 
34 
44 
70 
517 

439 

475 
40 
56 
19 

295 
35 

504 

410 
410 
25 
71 
15 
74 
39 
435 

18 
5 
2 

14 

21 

12 

3 

4 

2 

31 

17 

18 
1 
2 
1 

1 

'  23 

399 
51 
25 
27 
59 

258 
61 

224, 

405 
36 
40 

101 
23 

233 
44 

330 

177 
34 
39 

136 
14 

202 
47 

186 

3 
2 
4 

'2 
3 
2 

4 

2 
1 
3 

5 

Clothing  industries 
Furniture  industry 
Iron  and  steel. . . 

I'aper  manufac 

I'rinting  and  pub. .  . . 

Shipbuilding 

Stonework 

Textile  industry.. . . 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

■•■4 
2 

Lumber  industry    . 
Meat  cutting . 
Metal  trades 

1 

3 
2 

STRIKES  IN  INDIVIDUAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

Occupation. 

Strikes 

Lockouts,     i 

Occupation. 

Strikes 

Lockouts.  " 

1916 

1S17. 

1918. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1916 

1917. 

1918. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Bakers 

Boiler  makers 

Eoot  and  shoe  work 
Brewory  workers. 
Brick  milkers. .  . . 
BMilding  laborers   . . 

Carpenters    

:Fr'eight  handlers . 
Gliissworkers ...    . 
il.at  and  capmakers 
Inside  wiremen 
Lc)ngshoremen 

66 
23 
44 
19 
22 
53 
73 
41 
40 
22 
32 
68 

92 
43 
37 
■  22 
9 
72 
97 
58 
19 
43 
33 
61 

41 
27 
48 
26 
5 

26 
75 
24 
13 
34 
44 
29 

15 

'  ■  i 

■  2 
1 
1 
2 

'  i 
4 

13 
1 

1 

2 
.      3 

""2 

3 

'   2 

4 

"z 

"3 
'  '  "4 

Machinists.    .  .    . 
Metal  polishers 
Miners,  coal . . 

Holders 

Painters 

Plumb.  &  steam  fit 

Rubber  workers 

Sheet-metal  workers . 
Street  railv/ay  emp. . 
Structural-Iron  work 

Tailors 

Teamsters 

255 
40 

370 

145 
45 
52 
37 
20 
55 
23 
32 

108 

195 
23 

339 

155 
41 
53 
15 
32 

111 
15 
53 

163 

203 
•24 

149 

108 
57 
70 
13 
45 

115 
19 
48 

127 

8 
2 
3 
3 

"i 

1 
1 

3 

1 

'6 

13 
6 
2 
5 
i 
.      4 

■"2 
1 

i 

6 

7 
1 
5 
6 
1 
3 
1 

"\ 

2 

STRIKES  AND 

LOCKOUTS,  BY 

MONTHS 

IN  WHICH 

EACH  ENDED. 

Kind  of 

Dispute. 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar 

-■Vpril 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Not 
St't'd 

Total 

•Strli'tes: 

itllG 

114 
103 
102 

3 
3 

2 

117 
106 
104 

129 

86 

119 

3 
2 

1 

173 
146 
157 

3 
4 
6 

289 
183 
190 

3 
•  7 
10 

330 
206 
262 

7 
9 
3 

337 
215 
255 

213 
167 
213 

3 

4 
5 

200 
139 
198 

'"2 
5 

213 
143 
200 

4 
3 
3 

217 
189 
163 

6 
5 
6 

170 
167 
140 

2 
2 
6 

150 
115 
111 

5 
2 
/> 

75 
126 
157 

2 
4 
4 

119 

140 

75 

12 

11 

9 

2,392 

1017 

1,899 

1()18 ■. . 

2,077 

Loci'iouts: 

1916 

53 

1917 

58 

1918 

63 

Tc'tal: 

1916 

U917 

1918 

132 

88 
120 

176 
150 
163 

292 
190 
200 

216 
161 
128 

200 

141 
203 

217 
146 
203 

223 
194 
168 

172 
169 
146 

155 
117 
115 

77 
129 
161 

131 

151 

84 

2,445 
1,957 
2,140 

RESULTS  OF  STRIKES  AND   LOCKOUTS 

RESULT. 

Strikes 

LOCKOUTS 

Result. 

Strikes 

LOCKOUTS. 

1916. 

1917. 

366 
581 
679 
131 

1918 

1916 

1917. 

1918 

1916 
99 

1917. 

1918 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Won  by  bosses 

Won  by  hands 

Compromised 

Return  pend.  arbitr. . 

724 

733 

766 

70 

417 
591 
659 
198 

21 

16 

11 

3 

13 

17 

21 

6 

5 
15 
17 

5 

Not  reported    .... 
Total 

142 

212 

2 

1 

21 

2,392 

1,899 

2,077 

63 

58 

63 

In  1918  and  1919,  over  101,000  women  were  employed  In  clerical  and  other  departments  of  the  rallroada 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Co-operative  Movements  in  the  United  States. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1916-17-18— Continued. 


DURATION 

OF  STRIKES  AND   LOCKOUTS. 

DUBATION. 

Strikes 

LOCKOUTS        ] 

DUEATION. 

Strike  a. 

LOCKOUTS. 

1916 

1917 

1918. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918 

1916. 

1917. 

1918 . 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Less  than  1  day 

1  day 

2  days 

38 

141 

183 

146 

124 

129 

109 

91 

85 

48 

106 

40 

42 

26 

60 

142 

88 
190 
107 
89 
57 
45 
61 
86 
25 
25 
39 
23 
37 
12 
37 
69 

84 

140 

164 

119 

108 

66 

63 

112 

55 

37 

54 

23 

24 

16 

47 

84 

2 
1 
1 

1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 

i 

3 
6 

2 
2 
3 

1 
1 

'2 

"2 

1 

■■'2 
3 

"   i 

"2 
3 

""i 

19  to  21  days 

22  to  24  days 

25  to  28  days 

29  to  31  days 

32  to  35  days 

36  to  42  days 

43  to  49  days  

50  to  63  days 

64  to  77  daj  s 

78  to  91  days 

92  to  199  days   

Over  200  days 

Not  reported 

Total 

82 
38 
60 
53 
25 
48 
22 
63 
39 
26 
87 
17 
332 

42 
21 
31 
28 
26 
38 
25 
35 
19 
11 
49 
9 
580 

64 
36 
33 
55 
27 
37 
29 
39 
16 
15 
28 
21 
479 

,  2 
1 
3 

2 
"  "2 

3  days   

2 

4  days   

* 

6  days    

2 
2 

1 

3 

'  i 

6  days    

1 

7  days 

7 

8  days 

1 
1 

12 
6 

3 

9  days     ^ 

1 

10  days    

4         2 

11  days      

12  days    

24        ?8 

63 

14  days      

'  "  i 
1 

2 
4 

2,392 

1,899 

2,077 

53 

58 

15  to  18  days 

BRITISH  TRADE  UNION  MEMBERSHIP,  1919. 


Group. 

Members 

GROUP. 

Members. 

Mining,  quarrying     

890,000 
535,000 
335,000 
140,000 
556,000 
170,000 
280,000 
100,000 
350,000 
140,000 

Boot,  shoe,  leather 

100,000 

Railways 

Other  transport   

Clothing 

Food  trades 

95,000 
40.000 

Iron  and  steel 

Distrlb.  trades 

170,000 

Engineering  and  Foundl"y 

Agriculture , . . 

80,000 

Shipyards 

Clerks  and  agents 

65,000 

Building,  wood  working 

Government  employees 

200,000 

Printing  and  paper 

General  labor 

970  000 

Cotton  textiles       

Woman  worJ^ers     

60  000 

Miscellaneous  trades 

Total 

160  000 

5.436,000 

Chief  unions  are:  Miners  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  800,000;  National  Union  of  Railway  Men,  420,000; 
Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Confederation,  100,000;  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  300,000;  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  120,000;  Amalgamated  Weavers  Association,  180,000;  Workers  Union, 
350,000;  National  Union  of  General  Workers,  300,000;  National  Amalgamated  Union  of  Labor,  140.000. 

BRITISH  TRADE  UNION   MEMBERSHIP,   BY  SEXES." 


Year. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1914 

1915 

3,596,769 
3,758,140 

356,092 
404,994 

3,952,861 
4,163,134 

1916           

1917 

3,896,947 
4,513,522 

541,000 
774,000 

4,437,947 
5,287,522 

CANADIAN  .LABOR  DISPUTES  IN 

1918. 

Industry. 


Lumbering 

Mines,  smelters,  etc 

Building  and  construction 
Metals,  mach.  and  convey. 

Woodworking , 

Pulp  and  paper 

Printing  and  publishing. .  . 

Clotiiing 

Textiles 

Food,  liquore  and  tobacco 
Chemicals  and  explosives. . 


No 


2 

36 

19 

45 

3 

7 

3 

9 

5 


No. 

Employ . 

Involv 


1,357 

13,850 

1,912 

22,069 

408 

2,055 

400 

984 

357 

1,271 

170 


Time 

Loss 

Days 


29,407 

163,585 

18,453 

229,574 

3,432 
18,305 

3,284 
14,156 
16,611 
61,869 

2,040 


Industry. 


Leather 

Transportation 

Electric  railway  .    . 

Cartage 

Miscellaneous  transport.. 

Navigation 

Public  utilities 

Municipal  employment.  . 
Miscellaneous.  .... 


Total . 


No. 


1 

16 
4 
4 
3 
6 
5 
7 

12 


190 


No. 

Employ . 

Involv 


40 
8,182 
3,560 
726 
S65 
2,309 
3,091 
3,861 
1.322 


6S.489 


Time 
Loss. 
Davs. 


400 
62,875 
21, .540 
4,000 
7,061 
19,272 
28,608 
28,064 
30,805 


763,341 


FATAL    INDUSTRIAL   ACCIDENTS    IN    CANADA    IN    1918 
Agrtculture,  36;  fishing  and  bunting,  5;  lumbering,  155;  mines,  smelters,  and  quarries,  263;  railway 
canal,  and  harbor  construction,  7;  building  and  construction,  76;  metals,  machinery,  and  conveyances,  122 
woodworking  trades,  5;  pulp  and  paper  mills,  25;  clothing,  2;  textile,  4;  food,  tobacco,  and  liquor,  41 
chemicals  and  explosives,  52;  leather,  3;  steam  railway  service,  255;  electric  railway  service,  8;  miscellaneous 
tran.'jport,  39;  navigation,  7;  public  utilities,  29;  municipal  employment,  13;  miscellaneous,  76;  total,  1,222. 

CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
(pata  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  ) 
Certain  of  the  ea.rly  co-operative  schemes  were  linked  up  with  some  visionary  theory  doomed  to  failure; 
others  were  failures  almost  from  the  start,  as  in  aiming  at  the  abolition  of  profits  they  sold  at  cost  and  were 
thus  unable  to  make  a  financial  success  of  the  venture  This  was  the  fate  of  the  stores  established  by  the 
Workingmen's  Protective  Union  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  movement 
wa.3  taken  up,  otflcially,  by  the  labor  unions,  Ijut  as  the  stores  did  not  hold  to  the  Rochdale  principles  and 
were  only  buying  agencies,  the  movement  lost  vitality.  The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  the  Knights  of 
Labor'  organized  productive  and  distributive  organizations  on  a  large  scale,  but  while  the  co-operative 

Principle  was  held  to  by  the  leaders,  the  majority  saw  only  the  immediate  material  benefits,  the  stores 
ecomlng  commission  houses,  and  in  time  the  movement  was  merged  in  the  modern  labor  movement  of 
strikes  and  legislation.  Farmers'  creameries  have  followed  co-operative  lines  more  closely  than  have  the 
farmers'  elevators.  It  Is  estimated  there  are  2,000  cheese  factories  and  3,000  co-operative  creameries  In 
the  United  States.  Co-operative  live-stock  selling  associations  are  numerous,  and  'Wisconsin  has  at  Iciist 
130.  Co-operative  meat-packing  plants  are  increasing.  A  good  deal  has  been  done  in  the  marketing  ol 
Inilt  co-operatively,  there  being  more  than  a  thousand  fruit  growers'  associations  throughout  the  country. 
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Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 


~  AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF    LABOR. 

Executive  Council — President,  Samuel  Gompers;  Secretary,  Frank  Morrison:  Treasurer,  Daiitel  J.  Tobln, 
222  E.  Michigan  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  First  Vice-President,  James  Duncan,  25  School  Street,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
Second  Vice-President,  Jos.  F.  Valentine,  Commercial  Tribune  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Third  Vice-President, 
Frank  Duffy,  Carpenters'  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Fourth  Vice-President,  William  Green,  1102-8  Merchants 
Bank  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ;  Fifth  Vice-President,  W.  D.  Mahon,  104  East  High  Street,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Sixth  Vice-President,  T.  A.  Rickert,  175  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  Seventh  Vice-Presldunt,  Jacob 
Fischer,  222  East  Michigan  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ;  Eighth  Vice-President,  Matthew  Woll,  6111  Bishop 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Headquarters,  A.  F.  of  L.  Building,  Washington,  D.  C 

In  the  Federation  are  111  national  and  international  unions,  representing  34,000  local  unions,  5  depart- 
ments. 46  State  branches,  801  city  centrals,  and  823  local  trade  and  Federal  labor  unions. 

The  building  trades,  metal  trades,  mining,  railroad  and  union  label  trades  departments  are  alC  at  Wash- 
ington. 

-».«-  THE  )RAILWAY  BROTHERHOODS. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  President,  Warren  S.  Stone,  B.  of  L.  E.  Building,  Cieveljmd,  Ohio. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  President,  W.  S.  Carter,  901  Guardian  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  A.  E.  King,  American  Trust  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America,  C  E  Whitney,  The  Masonic  Temple,  Cedai'  Raplda,  Iowa. 

STATE  BRANCHES,  A.  F.  OF  L. 

State  branches  and  central  bodies  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  are  maintained  for  legislative  and  educational  pur- 
poses, and  they  have  no  power  to  call  strikes  or  negotiate  wages  or  working  conditions.  Following  are  the 
chief  ofBcers  of  the  State  branches; 


Alabama.     Lewis  Bowen,  Birmingnam. 

Arizona.     George  D.  Smith,  Globe. 

Arkansas.    L.  H.  Moore,  Fifth  and  Scott  streets. 

Little  Rock. 
California.    Paul  Scharrenberg,  525  Market  street, 

San  Francisco. 
Colorado.     Ed  Anderson,  Denver. 
Connecticut.     I.  M.  Ornburn,  215  Meadow  street. 

New  Haven. 
Florida.    L.  R  Campbell,  Tampa. 
Georgia.     J.  A.  McCann,  Atlanta. 
Idaho.     Al  Reynolds,  Labor  Temple,  Boise. 
Illinoii.     Victor  A   Olander,  164-166  West  Washlng- 

tou  street,  Chicago. 
Indiana.    Adolph  J.  Fritz,  29  South  Delaware  street, 

Indianapolis. 
Iowa.     Earl  C.  Willey,  Sioux  City. 
Kansas.     Charles    Hamlin,    600    South    Esplanade, 

■     Leavenworth. 
Kentucky.     Poter  J.  Campbell,  Louisville. 
Louisiana.     Ernest  H.  Zwally,  Shreveport 
Maine.     H.  B.  Brawn,  Pejepscot 
Maryland-District  of  Columbia      Newton  A.  James, 

606  Fifth  street  Northwest.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Massachusetts.     Martin  T.  Jo'ycs,  Old  South  Biiild- 

Ing,  Boston. 
Michigan.     Perry  J.  Ward,  49  Buhl  Block,  Detroit. 
Minnesota.     George  W.  Lawson,  75  West  Seventh 

street.  St  Paul. 
Mississippi.     Jos.  W.  Jones,  Meridian. 
Missouri.     F.  W.  Brand.  Roth  Bldg  ,  St.  Joseph. 
Montana.     O.  M.  Partelow,  Butte. 
Nebraska.    Frank  M.  Coffey,  Labor  Bureau,  State 

Capitol,  Lincoln. 
New  Hampshire.    Chas.  H.  Bean,  Jr  ,  Franklin. 


New  Jersey.    Henry  F.  Hilfers,  68  South  Orange 

avenue,  Newarlc. 
New  Mexico.    Jos.  J.  Votew,  113  West  Lead  avenue, 

Albuquerque. 
New  York      Edw.  A.  Bates,  Jones  Building,  Utica. 
North  Carolina.     C.  G.  Worley,  Asheville. 
North  Dakota.     Conrad  Meyer,  Fargo. 
Ohio.     Thomas  J.  Donnelly,  Columbus  Savings  and 

Trust  Building,  Columbus 
Oklahoma.     Ollie    S.    Wilson;    Patterson    Building, 

Oklahoma  City. 
Oregon,  Ed.  J   Stack,  Oregonian  Building,  Portland. 
Pennsylvania.     C.  F.  Quinn,  Commonwealth  Trust 

Company  Building,  Hariisburg 
Porto     Rico.     Free     Federation     of     Workingmen. 

Rafael  Alonso,  San  Juan. 
Rhode  Island.     Lawrence  A.  Grace,  268  Weybosset 

street.  Providence. 
South  Carolina.     John  L.  Davis,  Columbia. 
Tennessee.     W.  C.  Blrthwrtght,  316  Third  avenue 

north,  Nashville. 
Texas.     Geo.  H.  Slater,  291 1  Avenue  N  J4  ,  Galvc'ston. 
Utah.     J.  H.  Lamont,  Labor  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Vermont.     Alexander    Ironside,    33    Ayers    street, 

Barre. 
Virginia.     Frank  S.  Lyon,  126  Twenty-sixth  street, 

Newport  News. 
Washington.     Charles  Perry  Taylor,  Tacoma. 
West  Virginia.     James  L.  Pauley,  610  Ohio  avenue, 

Charleston. 
Wisconsin.     J.  J.  Handley,  207  Brisbane  Hall,  Mil- 
waukee. 
Wyoming.     William  A.  James,  Mine  Workers'  Build- 
ing, Cheyenne. 


BROTHERHOOD    OF    LOCOMOTIVE    ENGINEERS. 

(Headquarters,  Cleveland,  Ohio). 
'  Grand  Chief  Enoinec) — Warren  S  Stone.     First  Grand  Engineei — W  B.  Prenter.     Second  Grand  Asststara 
Engineer — J.  C    Currie.  Jersey  City.     President  I nsuraice^ Department — W.  E.  Futch,  Cleveland 
The  la-test  statement  of  membership  is  as  follows: 


States. 

.  No. 
Memb. 

States. 

No 
Memb. 

States. 

No. 
Memb. 

Canada 

No. 
Memb. 

1,080 

332 

721 

2,900 

2,136 

683 

311 

115 

533 

1,481 

244 

6,070 

3,346 

2,238 

1,783 

1,264 

495 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota  .... 
Mississippi.. . . 

Missouri 

Montana   

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampsh... 
New  Jersey.'. . . 
New  Mexico. . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 

492 

953 

1,608 

1,799 

1.820 

725 

2,162 

859 

898 

207 

,,    261 

'2,074 

367 

6,.500 

768 

336 

Ohio 

6,041 

592 

499 

9,250 

154 

610 

203 

2,029 

2,971 

447 

262 

1,439 

1,319 

1,078 

1,935 

386 

Alberta 

B.  Columbia  .  . 

Manitoba 

New  Brunsw'k 
Nova  Scotia. 

Ontario 

Prov.  Quebec.  . 
Saskatchewan . . 

Summary. 

United  States  . 
Canada 

Total 

432 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. . . . 

Delaware 

Dlst.  of  Col. .    . 
Florida 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.,  . 
Rhode  Island  . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. . 
Tennessee.     . . . 
Texas 

352 
463 
256 
178 
2,412 
791 
405 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
Washington.. . . 

"Wisconsin 

Wyoming..    .    . 

76,892 
5,289 

82,181 

«s  Total  amount  of  insurance  in  force,  Aug. 
1919— 9,948. 


31.  1919 — 512,904,9^0;  total  insurance  membership,  Aug.  31. 
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DNTERNATIONAL    SEAMEN'S    UNION    OF    AMERICA. 

Pkesident — Andrew  Furuseth,  Na,t.  Hotel,  Wash.,  D.  C;  First  V.  P.,  Patrick  Flynn,  58  Commercial 
Street,  San   Francisco. 

Established  April  22,  1892,  and  is  composed  of  the  following  District  Unions: 


Name  of  Union. 

Date  of 
Organiz- 
ation 

Member- 
ship. 

Name  of  Union. 

Date  of 
Organiz- 
ation. 

Member- 
ship. 

Alaska  Fishermen's  Union 

Deep-Sea  Fishermen's  Union .... 
Eastern  and  Gull  Sailors'  Assn. . . 
Fisliermen's  Union  of  the  Atlantic 
Mar  Coolts  &  Stew   Assn   of  Atl. 
Mar.Cooks  &  Stew.  U.  of  B.  Col. 
Mar.  Cooks  &  Stew.  U.  of  Gr.  L. 
Mar.  Cooks  &  Stew.  U.  of  Pacific 
Mar.  Flrem.,  Oilers  &  Wateiit.  U. 
of  Atlantic 

1902 
1913 
1888 
1915 
1901 
1918 
1902 
1901 

1902 

3,500 
2,000 
10,500 
3,600 
3,000 
500 
1,700 
2,000 

8,000 

Mar.  Firem.,  Oilers  &  Watcrt.  U. 

1888 

1883 
1917 
1878 
1885 
1906 

3,200 

Mar.  Firem.,  OUers  &  Watert.  V. 
of  Pacific 

3,0CC 

Mar   Firem.  &  Oilers'  U.  of  B.  C. 
Sailors'  Union  of  Great  Lakes.  . . 

Sailors'  Union  of  Pacific 

United  Fishermen  of  Pacific 

Total 

3,000 

5,000 

600 

50,000 

RECAPiTtn-ATiON — Cooks,  7,200;   fishermen,  9,600;   firemen,    14,700;   Sailors,   18,500.     Total,   50,000. 

Thos.  A.  Hanson,  Secretary-Treasurer,  324  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 

Affiliated  with  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  International  Seafarers'  Federation. 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  DISTRICT  UNIONS. 

Atlantic  District — Eastern  and  Gulf  Sailors'  Association,  I'A  Lewis  St.,  Boston;  Marine  Cooks' 
and  Stewards'  Association,  12  South  St ,  New  York;  Marine  Firemen's  Union,  40  Bm-ling  Slip,  New  Yorit; 
Fishermen's  Union,  202  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston. 

■  Great  Lakes  District — Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes,  324  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago;  Marine 
Firemen's  Union,  71  Main  St.,  Buffalo;  Marine  Cooks'  and  Stewards'  Union,  35  W.  Eagle  St.,  Buitalo. 

Pacific  District — Alaska  Fishermen's  Union,  49  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco;  Deep-Sea  Fishermen's 
Union,  84  Seneca  St.,  Seattle,  \Vash.;  Marine  Cooks'  and  Stewards'  Union,  42  Market  St ,  San  Francisco; 
Marine  Cooks'  and  Stewards'  Union  of  B.  C,  Vancouver;  Marine  Firemen's  Union,  58  Commercial  St., 
San  Francisco;  Marine  Fii-emen's  and  Oilers'  Union  of  B.  C,  Vancouver;  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  59 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco;  United  Fishermen  of  the  Pacific,  Astoria,  Ore. 

OFFiCIAL    ROSTER    OF    UNITED    MINS    WORKERS    OF    AMERICA. 

President — Frank  J.  Hayes,  1106  Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis;  Vlce-Pres  ,  John  L.  Lewis, 
Indianapolis;   Sec  -Treas  ,   William   Green.    Indianapolis 


Dist 

Int.  Executive  Board  Members 

District  President. 

District  Secretary-Treasurer. 

1 

2.. 

5.. 

6  . 

7.. 

8.. 

9. 

10.. 
11 
12 
13   . 
14 
15.. 
16 
17   . 
18.   . 

19  . 
20. 
21. 
22  .. 
23 
24. 
25. 
26.   . 

Thomas  Davis,  Nanticoke,  Pa.. . 
Wm.  Donaldson,  Dubois,  Pa     . 

John  O'Leary,  Pittsburgh 

A.  R.  Watkins,  Yorkville,  Ohio. 

N.  J.  Ferry,  Hazleton,  Pa 

L.  Bramlet,  Diamond,  Ind..    . . 
John  J.  Mates,  Williamstown,  Pa 

Sam  Caddy,  Seattle,  Wash 

W.  D.  Van  Horn,  Terre  Haute 
J.  Zimmerman,  Springfield,  III.. 
Samuel  Ballantyne,  Albia,  Iowa 

G.  L;  Peck,  Pittsburg,  Kan 

Luke  Brennan,  Colorado  Springs 

B.A   Scott,  Charleston,  W.  Va.' 
Robert  Livett,  Calgary,  Alberta, 

Canada 

Frank  Walters,  Jellico,  Term .  . 

W.'  balryniple,  M'Alester!  Okla.. 

Hugh  McLeod,  Acme,  Wyo 

George  Baker,  Central  City,  Ky 
William  Muir,  Bay  City,  Mich 
Andrew  Steele,  Novinger,  Mo  . . 

Thomas  F.  Lowry,  Scranton,  Pa 
John  Brophy,  Clearfield,  Pa 

Philip  Murray,  Pittsburgh 

John  Moore,  Columbus,  Ohio. . 
Thomas  Kennedy,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
John  Roman,  Cai-bon,  Iiid .... 
Christ  J.  Golden,  Shamokin,  Pa 
Martin  J.  Flyzik,  Seattle,  Wash 
Ed.  Stewart,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
F   Farrington,  Springfield,  111    . 

J.  C   Lewis,  Albia,  Iowa 

Alex  Howat,  Pittsburg,  Kan .  . 
Geo.  O  Johnson,  Pueblo,  Col . . 
Francis  Drum,  Cumberland,  Md 

C.  F.  Keeney,  Charleston,  W.Va 
P.  M.  Christophers,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta, Canada : . . . . 

S   A.  Kellar,  Jellico,  Tenn   ..    . 
J.  R.  Kennamer,  Birmingham. .  . 
John  Wilkinson,  Muskogee,  Okla 
M.  Cahill,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.. 
W  D.  Duncan,  Central  City,  Ky 
W.  Stevenson,  Bay  City,  Mich   , 

D.  A.  Frampton,  Moberly,  Mo.. 
Silby  Barrett,  Glace  Bay,  Nova 

Scotia,  Canada 

Henry  Drennan,  Billings,  Mont 
J.  R.  Gilmore,  Becklev,  W.  Va.  . 

John  Mack,  Scraaton,  Pa. 
Richard  Gilbert,  Clearfield,  Pa. 
William  Hargest,  Pittsburgh. 
G.  W.  Savage,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
John  Yourishin,    Hazleton,   Pa. 
Ira  Stoner,  Diamond,  Ind. 
James  J.  McAndrews,  Shamokln.  j 
Ernest  Newsham,   Seattle,   Wash. 
William  Mitch,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Walter  Nesbit,  Springfield,  111. 
John  Gay,  Albia,  Iowa. 
Thomas  Harvey,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 
H.  C.  Stewart,  Pueblo,  Col. 
Wm.  Trickett,  Cumberland,  Md. 
Fred  Mooney,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Ed.    Browne,    Calgary,    Alberta, 

Canada. 
E   L.  Eeed,  Jellico,  Tenn. 
J.  L.    Clemo,    Birmingham,    Ala. 
E.  F.  Ross,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
Jas.  Morgan,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
H.  H.  Vincent;  Central  City,  Ky. 
John  Murray,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Geo^Hepple,  Moberly,  Mo. 
J.    B.    McLachlan,    Glace    Bay, 

27.. 
29... 

A.  Wilkinson,  Roundup,  Mont   . 
Lawrence  Dwyer,  Beckley.W.Va 

Nova  Scotia,  Canada. 
Robert  Condon,  Billings,  Mont. 
John  Gatherum,  Beckley,  W.  Va. 

National  Auditors — John  Mossop,  North  Lawrence,  Ohio;  Albert  Neutzllng,  Glen  Carbon,  111.;  T.  G. 
Morgan,  Linton,  Ind. 

Statistican — Robert  H.  Harlin,  Indianapolis. 

Mining  Department  of  tlie  A.  P.  of  L — James  Lord,  President,. Washington,  D.  C  ;  Ernest  Mills, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Denver  < 

National  Tellers — William  Young,  South  Fork,  Pa  ;  Thomas  Faskell,  Shawnee,  Ohio;  Thomaa  Holll- 
<Jay,  Granville,  111. 

United  Mine  Workers*  Journal — Ellis  Searles,  editor,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


GERMAN    FREE    TRADE   UNIONS. 

German  free'trade  uhions  number  about  4,000,000,  of  whom  3,000,000  are  classified  as  follows:  Metal 
workers,  1,006,993;  factory  workers,  400,000:  transport  workers,  272,000;  building  trades,  270,000;  railway 
men,  250,000;  woodworkers,  222,043;  textile  workers,  210,669;  miners,  200,000;  municipal  workers,  166,165! 
agricultural  laborers,  150,000;  shop  clerks,  135,000;  tailois,  62,941;  printers,  50,342. 


Causes  of  labor  unrest  we  thus  summarized  by  a  British  conference:     Suspicion,  fear  of  unempIoyiueSt« 
unfair  division  of  profits  and  products,  ataras  m  industry,  extremist  propaganda,  economic  fallacies.    -  — 


4S0 


National  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


BRITISH    TRADE-UNIONS    MEMBERSHIP. 


Groups  op  Trades. 

Number 

of 
unions 
at  end 
of  1917 

Membership  at 
end  of — 

Groups  of  Trades. 

Number 

of 
unions 
of  1917. 

Membership  at 
end  of — 

1916 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

Building: 

Carp   and  joiners .  .  . 
Builders'  laborers. . . 
Other 

2 
14 
47 

85 
9 

16 
9 
58 
14 
71 

14S 
92 

37 

12 

102,387 

26,255 

100,630 

851,202 
26,432 

89,201 

54,16o 

390,720 

114,203 

47,058 

354,889 
100,066 

75,456 

72,027 

113,605 

38,24') 

105,441 

918,737 
30,383 

118,221 

64,034 

483,684 

127,494 

53,769 

379,220 
161,176 

87,523 

80,937 

Tailoring  and  otlier 

clothing       

Tiansport: 

23 

7 

*  16 
11 

24 
31 

75 

15 

203 

12 

102 

49,629 

424,960 

93,809 
124,852 

160,251 
97,669 

69,403 

121,415 
195,896 
509,083 

186,229 

68.819 
498(263 

Mining  and  quarr.: 

Coal  mining   

Other 

Tramway  and  other 
land  trans 

110,010 
123  197 

]Mttal,englneering    and 
shipbuilding : 

Iron  and  steel  manuf 

Iron  founding    

Engineering 

Shipbuilding 

Miscellaneous 

Textile: 

Doclc,  canal  and  river 

side  labor 

Printing  and  allied  trds 
Woodworking  and 

furnish  trades 

Shop  assistants, 

clerks,  etc 

Other  trades 

General  labor 

Employes     of       public 

authorities    

Total     

171,359 
109,596 

83,369 

153,089 
248,120 
719,579 

Ot'"cr  textile 

Textile  printing,  dye- 
iag,  wareh.'    ...    . 
Clothing: 

Boot  and  shoe 

719,579 

1,133 

4,437,947 

5,287,522 

NATIONAL    ORANGE.    PATRONS    OF    HUSBANDRY;. 

Alasler — Oliver  Wilson,  Peori.n,  111.     Seci  ctai  y- 
Office.  303  Seventh  Street,  N.  W.,  T   C.  Atkeson 

OFFICES  OF 


Masters. 
California,  Frank  L.  Hunt,  Napa. 
Colorado,  John  Morris,  Golden. 
Connecticut,  Frank  B.  Blakeman,  Oronoque. 
Delaware,  Jacob  H.  Rosa,  Mllford. 
Idaho,  W.  W.  Deal,  Nampa. 
Illinois,  A.  F.  Pickard,  Rockford 
Indiana,  L.  H.  Wright,  Indianapolis. 
Iowa,  James  Parsons,  New  London. 
Kansas,  B.  Needhara,  Lane. 
Kentucky,  D.  N.  Lafferty,  Cynthiana. 
Maine,  W.  J.  Thompson,  South  China. 
Maryland,  B.  John  Black,  Roslyn. 
Massachusetts,  Leslie  R.  Smith,  Hadley. 
1^'Iichigan,  Jolm  C.  Ketcha'm,  Hastings. 
Minnesota,  A.  R.  HamniBrgren,  Harris. 
Missouri,  C.  O,  Raine,  Canton. 
Montana,  Clark  Bumgarner,  Fife. 
Nebraska,-  J.  D.  Ream,  Broken  Bow 
New  Hampshire,  Fred  A.  Rogers,  Meriden. 
New  Jersey,  Walter  H.  Havens.  Cranbury. 
New  York.  S.  J.  Lowell,  Fredonla. 
North  Dakota,  T.  M.  Williams,  Des  Lacs. 
Ohio,  L.  J.  Taber,  BamesvUle. 
Oklalioma,  C.  C.  King,  Banner. 
Oregon,  C.  E.  Spence,  Oregon  City,  R.  F.  D   X 
Pennsylvania,  John  A.  MoSparran,  Furniss. 
Rhode  Island,  S.  B.  Steere,  Chepachet. 
South  Dakota,  George  W.  Dixon,  Watertown 
Vermont,  O.  L.  Martin,  Plainfteld. 
Washington,  Wm   Bouck,  Sedro  Wooley. 
West  Virginia,  T.  C:  Atkeaon.  303  7th  St  ,  WasJ 

D.  C. 
Wisconsin,  A.  L.  King   Omro. 
Wyoming,  Thomas  Evans,  Hanna, 


— K.  M .  Freeman,  Tippecanoe  City,  O.  Washington,  D.  C. 
in  charge 
STATE  GRANGES. 

Secretaries. 

California,  Mrs.  Martha  L.  Gamble,  Santa  Rosa. 

Colorado,  Otis  Scruggs,  413  Charles  Bldg  ,  Denver. 

Connecticut,  Ard..Welton,  Plymouth. 

Delaware,  Wesley  Webb,  Dover. 

Idaho,  Ferriu  G.  Harland,  Payette. 

Illinois,  Miss  Jeanette  E.  Yates,  Dunlap 

Indiana,  Mrs.  N.  H.  Golden,  Mishawaka. 

Iowa,  W.  A.  Lytle,  Oskaloosa. 

Kansas,  A.  E.  Wedd,  Lenexa. 

Kentucky,  Mrs  Mabel  G.  Sayre,  Florence. 

Maine,  E   H.  Libby,  Auburn. 

Maryland,  Mrs.  A.  V.  Crew,  307  S.  St ,  N.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Massachusetts,  Wm.  N.  Howard,  No.  Easton. 

Michigan,  Miss  Jennie  Buell,  Ann  Arbor.  • 

Minnesota,  Mrs.  John  Herzog,  Austin. 

Missouri,  Miss  Lulu  Fuqua,  Hannibal. 

Montana,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Anderson,  Conrad. 

Nebraska,  Mrs.  Edna  J.  Cosner,  Merna 

New  Hampshire,  George  R.  Drake,  Manehestar. 

New  Jersey,  Miss  Mary  R.  Brown,  Swedesboro. 

New  York,  W.  N.  Giles,  Skaneateles. 

North  Dakota,  J.  W.  Smith,  Surrey. 

O'lio,  W.  G.  Vandenbark,  ZanesvlUe,  R.  F.  D. 

Oklahoma,  Mrs.  OUie  Spitler,  Yukon. 

Oregon.  Mrs   Mai'y  S.  Howard,  Mulino. 

Pennsylvania,  Fred  Brenckman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Rhole  Island,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Chase,  Newport. 

South  Dakota,  Earl  R.  Foust,  Flandreau. 

Vermont,  A.  A.  Priest,  Randolph. 

Washington,  F.  W.  Lewis,  Tumwater. 

West  Virginia,  M.  V.  Brown,  Pliny. 

Wisconsin,  Mrs   Edith  K.  Reik,  Rhlnelander. 

Wyoming,  Mrs  G   E.  Gladfelter,  Slater. 


ALASKA  FUR  SEAL  TRADE. 
Uncle  Sam  now  receives  about  81,000,000  annual  revenue  from  hLs  .4Llaska  far  seal  service,  according 
to  H.  M.  Smitli,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  For  several  years  the  killing 
of  seals  was  stopped  by  law,  but  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1917  it  was  resumed  to  a  limited  extent  in  1918 
under  official  supervision  By  the  new  methods  only  tlie  surplus  males  ars  killed.  The  herds  off  the  PrlbyloH 
Islands  are  estimated  to  be  made  uu  of  about  525,000  seals,  and  the  number  killed  during  1918  was  about 
35,000.  The  skins,  after  being  prepared  for  use,  v/ere  sold  at  an  average  of  S50  each.  The  change  in  the 
plan  of  marketing  has  been  of  greatest  benefit.  Commissioner  Smith  says.  The  old  plan  was  to  send  raw 
skins  to  London  and  sell  them  for  310  apiece.  They  were  prepared  in  England  for  commercial  use,  and 
when  sent  back  to  this  country  a  duty  of  about  75  per  cent    was  exacted. 


I  OIL  SHALES   OP  COLORADO. 

These  oil-producing  shales  in  northwestern  Colorado  have  been  examined  with  sufficient  detail  to  war- 
rant the  estimate  that  there  are  39  townships  (1,400  square  miles)  underlain  by  an  average  thickness  of  53 
.feet  of  shale  in  beds  3  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  which,  according  to  field  tests,  will  on  dfstHlatlon  yield  an 
average  of  25  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton  of  shale.  The  crude  oil  thus  obtained  will  give  under  ordinary 
refining  practice  approximately  Oi'ij  per  cent  gasoline,  and  doubtless  much  larger  amounts  by  modern  crack- 
ing processes.  There  Is  In  northeastern  Utah  an  oil-shale  area  approximately  equal  to  that  in  Colorado, 
and  It  la  estimated  that  the  shale  in  this  State  will  have  equal  thickness  and  quality,  thus  doubling  the  total 
possible  yield. 
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U.  S.  NATURALIZATION    LAWS. 

iRevised   by   the   Commissioner  of  Naturalization     Department  of   Labor.) 

THE  following  courts  alone  have  the  power  to  naturalize  aliens:  United  States  District  Courts  In  the 
States  and  Territories;  also  all  courts  ol  record  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  a  seal,  a  clerk,  and  juris- 
diction in  actions  at  law  or  equity,  or  law  and  equity,  in  which  the  amount  in  controversy  is  unlimited. 

The  power  to  naturalize  Is  limited  to  persons  residing  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  respective 
courts. 

Any  alien,  white,  or  of  African  nativity  or  descent,  is  required.  If  he  desires  to  become  naturalized, 
to  file  a  declaration  of  intention  In  the  clerk's  office  of  a  court  having  jurisdiction,  and  such  declaration 
may  not  be  filed  until  the  alien  has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen.  This  declaration  must  contain  information 
us  to  the  name,  age,  occupation,  time  and  place  of  arrival  in  the  United  States  and  must  further  show  that 
It  is  the  declarant's  bona  fide  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  to  renounce  forever 
all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  to  the  one 
of  which  he  may  be  at  the  time  a  citizen  or  subject. 

The  widow,  and  children  who  are  under  age  at  the  time  that  an  alien  who  has  made  his  declaration 
of  Intention  has  died,  without  having  secured  a  certificate  ot  naturalization,  ate  exempted  from  the  necessity 
of  filing  a  declaration  of  intention 

PETITIONS  FOR   NATURALIZATION. 

Not  less  than  two  years  after  an  alien  has  filed  his  declaration  of  intention,  and  after  not  less  than 
five  years'  continuous  residence  in  the  United  States,  he  may  file  a  petition  for  citizenship  in  any  one 
of  the  courts  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  place  in  which  he  resides,  provided  he  has  lived 
at  least  one  year  continuously,  immediately  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  petition,  in  the  State  or 
Territory  In  which  such  place  Is  located  This  petition  must  be  signed  by  the  petitioner  In  his  own 
handwriting  and  shall  give  his  full  name,  place  of  residence,  occupation,  place  of  birth  and  the  date 
thereof,  the  place  from  which  he  emigrated,  and  the  date  and  place  of  his  arrival  In  the  United  States. 
'If  such  arrival  occurred  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  he  must  secure  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  Department  of  Labor  showing  the  fact  of  such  arrival  and  the  date  and  place  there- 
of, for  filing  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  be  attached  to  his  petition.  If  he  Is  rnarrled  he  must  state 
the  name  of  his  wife  and,  if  possible,  the  country  of  her  nativity  and  her  place  of  residence  at  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  his  petition,  and.  It  he  has  children,  the  name,  date  and  place  of  birth  and  present 
place  of  residence  of  each  living  child.  The  petition  must  set  forth  that  he  is  not  a  disbeliever  in  or 
opposed  to  organized  government,  or  a  member  of  or  afBllated  with  any  organization  or  body  of  per- 
sons teaching  disbelief  In  or  opposition  to  organized  government,  that  he  is  not  a  polygamlst  or  a  be- 
liever In  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and  that  he  absolutely  and  forever  renounces  all  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to-apy  foreign  country  of  which  he  may,  at  the  time  of  filing  such  petition,  be  a  citizen  or 
subject.  This  petition  must  be  verified  at  the  time  It  Is  filed  by  the  affidavit  of  two  credible  wit- 
nesses, who  are  citizens  ot  the  United  States  and  who  shall  state  that  they  have  known  the  petitioner 
during  his  entire  residence  (not  exceeding  five  years)  In  the  State  In  which  the  petition  Is  filed,  which 
must  be  not  less  than  one  year,  and  that  they  have  known  him  to  be  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
continuously  during  the  five  years  Immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  the  petition;  that  during  8U?ti 
time  he  acted  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  ot  tne 
United  States  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  ot  the  same.  If  a  portion  of  the  five 
years  has  been  passed  by  the  petitioner  in  some  other  State  than  that  In  which  he  resides  at  the  time 
ol  filing  his  petition  the  affidavit  of  the  witnesses  may  verify  so  much  of  the  petitioner's  residence  as 
bas  been  passed  in  the  State  (not  less  than  cne  year),  and  the  portion  6f  said  five  years'  residence  out 
of  the  State  may  be  shown  by  depositions  at  the  time  of  hearing  on  the  petition. 

No  petition  may  be  heard  until  the  expiration  of  at  least  ninety  days  after  It  Is  filed  nor  within 
thirty  days  preceding  a  general  election.  At  the  hearing  upon  a  petition,  which  shall  be  at  a  date 
fixed  by  order  of  the  court,  the  witnesses  are  required  to  again  attend  and  testify  In  open  court  so 
that  the  Judge  or  Judges  thereof  may  be  satisfied  that  the  petitioner  is  qualified  and  that  he  has  com- 
piled with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

MILITARY    SERVICE    A    SHORT-CUT    TO    UNITED    STATES    NATURALIZATION. 

The  act  of  May  9  1918  in  reference  to  naturalization  of  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  served  during  the  present  war,  has  been  superseded  by  the  act  of  July  19,  1919,  as  follows:  "Any 
person  of  foreign  birth,  who  served  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  present 
war,  after  final  examination  and  acceptance  by  the  said  military  or  naval  authorities,  and  shall  have  been 
honorably  discharged  after  such  acceptance  and  service,  shall  have  the  benefits  of  the  seventh  sub-division 
of  Sectiofi  4,  of  the  act  of  Juno  29,  1906  34  Statutes  at  Large.  Part  -1,  Page  596,  as  amended,  and  shall 
not  be  required  to  pay  any  fee  therefor;  and  this  provision  shall  continue  for  the  period  of  one  year  after 
all  ol  the  American  troops  are  returned  to  the  United  States." 

The  above  described  "benefits"  are:  Exemption  from  -Jeclaration  of  intention  and  certificate  ol 
arrival;  exemption  from  $4.00  fee,  exemption  from  proof  of  ijn  ^ed  States  residence  for  five  years  and  State 
residence  for  one  year.  An  applicant  for  naturalization  under  this  statute  must  first  appear  before  a 
naturalization  examiner  with  his  honorable  discharge  and  two  citizens  to  identify  him  as  the  person  named 
therein  and.  after  passing  the  required  preliminary  examination,  he  may  file  his  petition  for  naturalization 
and  be  heard  immediately  by  any  naturalization  court. 

In  cases  of  applicants  in  military  or  naval  service  petitions  may  be  filed  in  the  most  convenient  court 
Without  proof  of  residence  within  its  jurisdiction.  Honorable  discharges  or  certificates  of  service  are 
deemed  .prima  facie  proof  as  to  residence  and  character,  and  the  petition  of  a  person  in  actual  service  may 
be  heard  immediately  even  though  within  thirty  days  of  an  election.  Aliens  in  the  military  or  naval  service 
ol  the  United  States  abroad  (1.  e.,  "not  within  the  jurisdiction  ol  any  court  authorized  to  naturaUze  aliens* 
—wording  of  statute),  may  file  petitions  without  appearing  in  person,  and  may  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
by  written  verification.  Service  by  aliens  on  vessels  ol  other  than  American  registry  is  not  accepted  as 
residence  within  the  United  States. 

Alien  seamen  who  have  sailed  three  years  on  United  States  merchant  or  fishing  vessels  are  protected 
as  American  citizens  after  4eclaring  intention  of  becoming  such.  (This  means  that  aliens  who  have  sailed 
three  years  or  more  on  American  vessels  may  claim  protection  as  American  citizens  by  simply  asking  for 
It  and,  at  the  same  time,  declaring  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens.)  Aliens  honorably  discharged  on 
account  of  disability  in  performance  of  duty  while  in  military  or  naval  service  during  the  war  or  at  its 
termination,  may  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  proving  continuous  five  years'  residence.  Citizens  having 
lost  citlzenship'by  entering  the  service  ol  the  Allies  may  resume  citizenship  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

A  subject  of  an  enemy  country  may,  by  the  eleventh  suijdivision  ol  the  act  ol  May  9,  1918,  become 
naturalized  during  war-time  by  the  following  means:  He  should  make  his  petition  for  naturalization  la 
the  ctistomary  manner,  and  thereafter  have  the  clerk  of  court  serve  on  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization 
the  special  ninety-day  alien  enemy  notice  required  by  the  statute.  If  the  applicant's  declaration  of  Intention 
was  less  than  two  years  old  when  war  was  declared  with  his  native  country  he  must  be  excepted  by  the 
President,  through  the  Department  of  Justice,  from  the  alien  enemy  classification  before  he  may  secure 
anal  hearing.  In  all  such  cases  the  objection  of  the  Government  to  the  flnal  hearing  ol  the  appUcatlOD 
must  be  withdrawn  before  lie  may  become  naturalized. 
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UNITED    STATES    ALIEN    IMMIGRATION    STATISTICS. 

<By  Anthony  Caminetti,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Immigration      Figures  denoting  immigration  for  the  years 
1832,  1843,  1850,  and  1857  represent  respectively  15  month,  9  month,  15  month,  and  6  month  periods.) 

TOTAL,    FROM    ALL    COtTNTRIES,    BY    FISCAL    YEAR.S.' 


Year. 

Number. 

YEAR. 

Number. 

YEAR 

Number 

Year 

Number. 

1820 

8,385 

1846 

154,416 

1872   

404  806 

1897 

230,832 
229,299 
311,715 
448  572 

3821  

9,127 
6,911 
6,354 
7,912 

1847 

234,968 
226,527 
297,024 
369,980 

1873   ...  . 

1874 

1875 

1876 

459,803 
313,339 
227,498 
169,986 

1898 

J  822  

1848 

1899  .... 

1823 

1849 

1850 

1900.. . ; 

.1824 

1901  

487,918 

1825 

10,199 

1851 

379,466 

1877 

141,857 

1902  

648,743 

1826 

10,837 
18,875 
27,382 

1S52 

1853 

1854 

371,603 
368,645 
427,833 

1878 

1879 

1880  

138,469 

177.826 
457,2^7 

1903 

857,046 
812  870 

1827 

1904 

1828 

1905 

1,026,499 

1829 

22,520 
23,322 

1855  ...... 

1856  .  .  . 

200,877 
195,8.57 

1881 

1882 

669,431 
788,992 

1906 

1,100,735 

1830  

1907  

1,285,349 

1831 

22,633 

1 857   ...... 

112,123 

1^83   

1   603,322 

1908  

782,870 

1832  

60,482 

1858   .... 

191,942 

1884   .  .  . 

518,592 

1909  

751,786 

1833  

58,640 

1859  .  . 

129,571 

1885   

395,346 

1910  

1,041,570 

1834  

65,365 

1860   . 

133,143 

1886  .   .. 

334,203 

1911  

878,587 

1835 

45,374 

1861   .... 

142,877 

1887 

490,109 

1912 

838,172 

1836 

76,242 

1862 

72,183 

1888  

546,889 

1913 

1,197,892 

1837 

•  79,340 
38,914 
68,069 

1863 

1864 

1865 

132,025 
191.114 
180,339 

1889 

1890  .... 

1891  .... 

444,427 
455,302 
560,319 

1914   .  .  . 

1,218,480 
326  700 

1838 

1915 

1916 

1839 

298,826 

1840 

84,066 

1866 

332,577 

1892   .    .  . 

679,663 

1917  

295,403 

1841  

80,289 

1867  .  .  . 

303,104 

1893  . . 

439,730 

1918    ..   . 

110,618 

1842 

104.565 

1868  . 

282,189 

1894 

285,631 

1919 

141,132 

1843 .-. .. 

1844  

52,496 
78,615 

1860   ^ 

352,768 
387,203 

1805 
1896 

258,530 
343,267 

1870   . 

Total 

33,200,103 

1845 

114,371 

1871 

321. 3  50 

FROM    AUSTRIA-HU.XG^RY 


1861  

13 

78 

93 

136 

518 

87 

392 

553 

1,499 

4,425 

4,887 

4,410 

7,112 

8,850 

7,6.58 

■  6,276 

1877 

5,396i 
5,150 
5,963 
17,267 
27,935 
29,1.50 
27,625 
36,571 
27,309 
28,680 
40,205 
45,814 
34,174 
56,199 
71.042 

1892 

1893  .  . 

1894    

1 895 

1896  .  . 
1897 

1898 

1899   

1900 

1901    

1902    

1903   

1 904  ... 
1905 

1906 

76.9371 

57,420 

38,638 

33,401 

65,103 

33,031 

39,797 

62,491 

114,847 

113,390 

171,989 

206,011 

177,156 

275,693 

265,13s 

1907 

338,452 

1862 

1878 

1908  

1909   

1910 

1911   

1912   

1913  

1914   

1915  

1916   

1917  

1918   

1919 

168,509 

1863 

1864 

1879.  ... 
1880 

170,191 
258,737 

1865 

1881  . 

■  159  057 

1866 

1882  .  . 

1883  . . . 

1884 

1885. 
1886 

178,882 

1867 

254,825 

1868 

278,152 

1869 

18,511 

1870 

6,191 

1871 

1887  .... 

1888   

1,258 

1872  

61 

1873 

1889  .  ... 

26 

1874 

1890 

Total   .... 

1875 

1891   .   . 

4,068,421 

1876 

FROM    BELGIUM 


1894 

1895. 

1896 

1897. 

1898 

1899 

1900. 


1,709 

1,058 

1,261 

760 

1901      .  . 

1902 

1903 

1904  

1905  . .  ., 

1906  .  .   .. 
1907 

1,579 
2,577 
3,450 
3,976 
5,302 
5,099 
6,396 

1908  

1909 

1910  ., ,. 

1911 

4,162 
3,692 
5,402 
5.711 
4,169 
7,405 
5.763 

1915 

1916 

1917  

1918 

1919 

2,399 

986 

398 

73 

695 

1912 

1913 

1914 

268 

1,101 
1,196 

Total 

76,587 

FROM.  BRITISH    NORTH    AMERICA    (CANADA) 
The  figures  1865-1885  represent  "passing  back  and  forth  over  the  border." 


1865 

1866  

8,432 
50,782 
23,025 

8,548 
27,483 
45,19,9 
51,289 
47,567 
44,986 
39,823 
31,482 
28,692 
28,689 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

30,164 

36,571 

■105,669 

132,652 

104,774 

76,271 

69,460 

50,531 

194 

239 

273 

290 

1898   .  . 
1899 

350 

1.322 

396 

540 

636 

1,058 

2,837 

2,168 

5,063 

19,918 

38,510 

51,941 

1910 

1911  

1912 

1913 

56,555 
56,830 

1867 

1900 -.  . 

1901 

55,990 

1868  ........ 

73,802 

1869 

1902 

1914  

1915 

86,139 
■82,215 

1870 

1883  

1884 

1885 

1894 

1903 

1904 

1871  

1916 

101,551 

1872 

1905 

1906 

1917 

105,399 

1873. ..-. 

1918 ; . 

1919 

32,452 

3874 

1895 

1907 

57,782 

1ft7^ 

1896 

1897 

1908 

Total 

1876 

1909 

834,450 

1877 

FROM    CHINA. 
(The  E.tclusion  Act  operated  after  1883.) 


1853 

1854. 

1855...... 

1856 

1857 

1858....  •• 

1860 

1861 


42 
13,100 
3,526 
4,733 
2,580 
7,183 
3,215 
6,117 
6,094 


1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 


4,174 
6,280 
6,240 
3,702 
1,872 
3,519 
6,707 
12,874 
15,740 


1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


7,135 
7,788 
20,291 
13,776 
16,437 
22,781 
10,594 
8,992 


1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1919. 


Total . 


9,604 
5,802 
11,890 
39,579 
8,031 
1.964 


290.362 
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UKITED  STATES  ALIEN  IMMIGRATION  STATISTICS — Continued. 


FROM    DENMARK,    NORWAY,    AND    SWEDEN    (SCANDINAVIA.) 


Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

1820 

23 
24 
28 

1846 

2,030 
1,320 
1,113 

1872  . . 

1873 

1874 

28,575 
35,481 
19,178 

1897.  .  . 

1898 

1899.. 

21,089 

1821 

1847 

1848 

19,282 

1822 

22,192 

1823 

7 

1849 

3,481 

1875  ; 

14,322 

190C 

31,151 

1824.   . .  . 

20 

1850 

1.589 

1876 

12,323 

1901 

39,234 

1825 

18 

1851 

2.438 

1877 
1878 

11,274 

1902.  .  . 

54.038 

1826 

26 

1852 

4,106 

12,254 

1903.. 

77,647 

1827  . 

28 

1853 

3,396 

1879, 

21,820 

1904. . 

60,096 

1828 

60 

1854...  . 

4,222 

1880 

65,657 

1905.. 

60,625 

1829 

30 

1855.  .  .  . 

1,349 

1881 

81,582 

1906 

62,781 

1830 

19 

1856 

1,330 

1882 

105,326 

1907.. 

49,965 

1831 

36 

1857... 

930 

1883  . 

71,9.(4 

1908 

30,175 

1832 

334 

1858.. 

3,135 

1884 

52,728 

1909 

32,496 

1833 

189 

1859.,. 

2,320 

1885 

40,704 

1910.    .  . 

48,496 

1834 

66 

1860. 

i,156 

1886 

46,735 

1911. 

42,285 

1835  . 

68 

1861  . 

441 

1887 

67,629 

1912..  . 

27,554 

1836  ... 

473 

1862  .   . 

2,.586 

1888 

81,924 

1913.  . 

32,267 

1837 

399 

1863.  .. 

2,672 

1889 

57,504 

1914..  . 

29,391 

1838.  . 

112 

1864 

2,195 

1890 

50.368 

1915... 

17,883 

1839  .   . 

380 

1865 

3,3.56 

1891 

60,107 

1916... 

14,761 

1840 

■207 

1866 

13,152 

1892 

66,295 

1917... 

13,771 

1841   . 

226 

1867 

10,460 

1893 

58,945 

1918..   . 

6,506 

1842 

588 

1868  . 

17,145 

1894  . 

32,400 

1919.... 

5,590 

1843 
1844 

1,777 
1,336 

1869 
1870  . 

43,941 
30,742 

1895 
1896 

26,851 
33,199 

Total 

2,134.414 

1845 

982 

1871 

22,132 

FROM    FRANCE. 


FROM    GERMANl'. 


J820 

371 

1846 

10,583 

1872 

9.317 

1897 

2,107 

1821 

370 

1847  . 

20,040 

1873 

14,789 

1898 

1,990 

1822 

351 

1848 

7,743 

1874  . 

9,643 

1899 

1,694 

1823 

460 

1849   .  . 

5,841 

1875 

8,321 

1900  . 

1.739 

1824.  . 

377 

1850  .  . 

9,381 

1876  . 

8,002 

1901. 

"   3,150 

1825 

515 

1851 

20,126 

1877 

6,856 

1902 

3,117 

1826.  . 

545 

1852 

6,763 

1878 

4,159 

1903 

5,578 

1827 

1,280 

1853 

10.770 

1879 

4,055 

1904. 

9,406 

1828  . 

2,843 

1854 

13,317 

1880 

4,313 

1905 

10,168 

1829  . 

582 

1855 

6,044 

1881 

5,227 

1906 

9,386 

1830  . 

1,174 

1856  . 

7,246 

1882 

6,003 

1907 

9,731 

1831   . 

2,038 

1857  . 

1,187 

1883 

4,821 

1908 

8,788 

1832  .. 

5,361 

1858 

2,747 

1884  . 

3.608 

1909 

6,672 

1833  . 

4,682 

1859 

.2,772 

1885 

3,495 

1910 

7,383 

1834 

2,989 

1860  . 

3,080 

1886 

3,318 

1911 

8,022 

1835 

2,696 

1861 

3,389 

1887 

5,034 

1012 

8,628 

1836 

4,'!43 

1862 

2,898 

1888 

6,454 

1913 

9,675 

1837 

5,074 

1863 

2,314 

1889 

5,918 

1914 

9,296 

1838 

3,675 

1864 

2,128 

1890 

6,585 

1915 

4,811 

1839 

7,198 

1865 

2,949 

1891 

G,770 

1916 

4,156 

1840 

7,419 

1866 

5,724 

1892 

4,678 

1917 

3,187 

1841 

5,006 

1867 

5,886 

1893 

3,021 

1918 

1,798 

1842 

4,.504 

1868 

5,119 

1894 

3,080 

1919  . 

3,379 

1843 

3,346 
3,155 

1869. 
1870 

3,879 
4,007 

1895 
1896 

2,028 
2.463 

1844 

Total 

523,806 

1845 

7,663 

1871 

3,137 

1820 

968 

1846 

57. .'561 

1872 

141,109 

1897 

22,533 

1821 

383 

1847 

74,281 

1873  . 

149,671 

1898 

17,111 

1822 

148 

1848 

58,465 

1874 

87,291 

1899 

17,476 

1823  . .  . 

183 

1849   .  . 

60,235 

1875 

47,769 

1900 

18,507 

1824 

230 

1850 

78,896 

1876 

31,937 

1901 

21,651 

1825..   .  . 

450 

1851 

72.482 

1877 

29,298 

1902 

28,304 

1826  . . . 

511 

1852 

145,918 

1878 

29,313 

1903 

40,086 

1827 

432 

1853 

141  946 

1879 

34,602 

1904 

46,380 

1828 

1,851 

1854 

215,009 

1880  . ,   . 

84,638 

1905 

40,574 

1829 

597 

1855.  . 

71,918 

1881 

210,485 

1906 

37,564 

1830. 

1,976 

1856 

71,028 

1882 

250,630 

1907 

37,807 

1831 

2,413 

1857 

39,302 

1883 

194,786 

1908 

32,309 

1832 

10,194 

1858  . . 

69,586 

1884  • 

179,676 

1909 

25.540 

1833  

6,988 

1859 

46,635 

1885 

124,443 

1910 

31,283 

1834 

17,686 

1860 

43,946 

1886 

84,403 

1911 

32,061 

1835 

8,311 

1861   

52,116 

1887 

106,865 

1912  , 

27,788 

1836 

20,707 

1862 

23,811 

1888   .... 

109,717 

1913 

34,329 

1837 

23,740 

1863  . .   . 

29.741 

1889 

99,538 

1914 

35,734 

1838  

11,683 

1864 

41,155 

1890 

92,427 

1915... 

7,799 

1839 

21,028 

1865  .  . 

58,153 
120,218 

1891 

113,554 
119,168 

1916 

2,877 
1.857 

1840 

29,704 

1866  .   ... 

1892 

1917.. 

1841 

15  291 

1867 

124,076 
122,677 
131,042 
118,225 
82.554 

1893 

78,756 
53,989 
32,173 
31,885 

1918 

447 

1842 

20,370 
14,441 
20  731 

1868 

1869 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1919 

62 

1843 

Total 

1844 ! 

1870  

5.494.540 

1845 „., 

34,355 

1871 

434 

United.  States 

Alien  Immigration  Statistics. 

UNITED  STATES  ALIEN   IMMIGRATION   STATISTICS— ConrtWWed 

FROM    GREECE. 

Year. 

Number 

Year 

Numijer. 

Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

1894 

1,356 

1901.      ... 

5,910 

1908 

21,489 

1915 

12,592 

1895 

597 

1902 .      . 

8,104 

1909     

1910 

14,111 

1916   .  ■ . 

27,034 
.  23,974 

1896 

2.175 

1903       .      . 

14,090 

25,888 

1917   ...... 

1897 

571 

19Q4 

11,845 

1911         ...    . 

26,226 

1918     

1,910 

1898 

2,339 
2,333 
3,771 

1905 

1900 

10,515 
19,489 
36,580 

1912 

1913 

21,449 
22,817 
35,832 

1919 

386 

1899 

1900..:.:..:: 

1907...::. :. . 

1914....:.:.. 

Total 

352.883 

FROM    HOLLAND    (NETHERLANDS) 

1820 

49 
.56 

1848      . 
1847   .. 

979 
2.631 

1872    . .     .     .       ;             1  9091 

1897 

890 

1821 

1873 

3,811 

1898 

767, 

1822 

51 

1848         .    .    . 

918 

1874 

2,444 

1899   .      .      . 

1,029' 

1823 

19 

1849     . 

1,190 

1875 

l,li37 

1900 

1,735 

1824 

40 

18.50   .  . 

684 

1876 

855 

1901 

2,349 

1825 

37 

1851 

352 

1877 

591 

1902 

2,284 

1826 

176 
245 

1852...    . 
1853     .        .    . 

1,719 
600 

187S 

1879 

608 
753 

1903 

3,998 

1827 

1904 . 

4,916 

1828 

263 

1854   .. 

1,634 

1880 

3.340 

1905 :-■  . 

4,954! 

1829 

169 

1855      .    . 

2,588 

1881 

8  597 

1906 

4,946j 
6,637 

1830 

22 

1856     .        .    . 

1,395 

1882 

9,517 

1907 

1831 

175 
205 

1857; 

1858 

700 
1,201 

1883   

5,249 
4,198 

1908     

1909 

5.946 
4,698 

1832 

1884 

1833     

39 

1859     .    .    .    . 

168 

1885 

2,689 

1910 

7,534 

1834 

87 

1860 

342 

1886 

2,314 

J911 

8,358 

1835 

124 

1861      

369 

1887 

4,506 

1912 

6.667 

1836 

301 

1862 

339 

1888 

5,845 

1913 

6,902 

1837 

312 

1863 

349 

1889 

6,460 

1914.    ..      .    . 

6.321 

1838 

27 

1864 

520 

1890 

4,326 

1915 

3.144 

1839 

85 

1865 

572 

1891 

5,206 

1916 

2,910 

1840 

57 

1866...    .    .    . 

1,613 

1892     .    . . 

6.141 

1917 

2,235: 

1841 

214 

1867 

2,598 

1893 

0,199 

1918.    . 

944 

1842 

330 

1868 

718 

1894 

1.820 

1919 

1,908 

1843 

1844 

330 
184 

1869 

1870 

1,134 
1.066 

1895.    ... 
1896 

1.388 
1,583 

Total .  .    . 

214,508 

1845 

791 

1871 

993 

1820 

30 1 

1846 

151 

1872 

4,190' 

1897 

59.431 

1821 

52 

1847     

164 

1873 

8,757 

1898. 

58.613 

1822 

33 

1848 

241 

1874      .    . 

7,667 

1899     

77,419 

1823 

33 

1849 

209 

1875      .    . 

3.631 

1900     

100.135 

1824 

45 

1850 

431 

1876 

3,017 

1901 

135,996- 

1825 

75 

1851 

447 

1877.    .    .    . 

3,195 

1902 

178,375 

1826 

57 

1853 

351 

1878 

4,344 

1903 

230.6221 

1827 

35 
34 

1853     .... 
1854 

555 
1,263 

1879     .... 
1880 

5.791 
12,354 

1904 

193,296 

1828     

1905 

221,479 

1829          .... 

23 

1855 

1,052 

1881 

15.401 

1906 

273,120 

1830 

9 

1856 

1,365 

1882      .... 

32,160 

1907 

285,731 

1831 

28 

1857 

329 

1883      .    .    . 

31,792 

1908 

128.503 

1832 

3 

1858 

1,414 

1884      

16,510 

1909 

183,218 

1833 

1,699 

1859 

1.051 

1885     .... 

13.642 

1910 

215,537 

1834 

104 
61 

1860 

1861 

920 
954 

1886 

1887 

21,315 
47,622 

1911 

1912 

182,882 
157.134 

1835 

J836  ..    ..'... 

115 

1862 

021 

1888 

51,558 

1913 

265,54^ 

1837     

36 

1863 

514 

1889     

25,307 

1914 

283,73S 

1838     .... 

86 

84 

37 

179 

1864 

1865 

694 

594 

1.318 

1,585 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

52,003 
76,055 
61,631 
72,145 

1915 

49,68S 

1839     .    . 

1916   

1917 

1918 

33,66S 

1840     .... 

1866 

34,596 

1841 

1867 

5,250 

1843 

100 

1868 

1,549 

1894 

42,977 

1919 

1.884 

1843 

117 

1869 

1.489 

1895 

35,427 

1844 

141 

1870 

2,893 

1896 

68.060 

Total 

4,100,740 

1845 

137 

1871 

2,816)                            ) 

1 

1893  . .  . . :  . 

1,380 

1901 

5,269 

1908.    . 

5,803 

1915 

8,615 

1894     

1,931 

1902 

14,270 

1909 

3,111 

1916 

■    8,68C 

1895   

1,150 

1903 

19,968 

1910      .    .    . 

2,720 

1917 

8,991 

1896 

1,110 

1904     

14,264 

1911.    .    . 

4,520 

1918 

10,213 

1897     

1,526 

1905  .... 

10,331 

1912.        .    . 

6,136 

1919 

10,064 

1898 

2,230 

1906.    . .  . 

.13,835 

1913 

8,281 

1899 

•2,844 

1907     . 

30,226 

1914          .    .. 

8,929 

Total .  .    . 

225 .03( 

1900 

12.635 

FROM    MEXICO. 



1894 

109 
116 
150 

1902 

i903   

1904 

709 

528 

1,009 

1909 

1910 

19U 

16.251 
18,691 
19,889 

1916 

18,42; 

1895 

1917 

17,867 

1896 

1918 

1S'§2| 

1897 

91 
107 
161 
237 
347 

1905 

2,637 
1,997 
1,406 
6,067 

1912 

23,238 
11,926 
14.614 
12,340 

1916 

29,8ia 

1898 

1899 

1906 

19Q7 

1913 

1914 

Total 

217.25< 

1900 

1903 

1915 

1901 

United  States  Alien  Immigration  Statistics. 
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UNITED  STATES  ALIEN  IMMIGRATION  STATISTICS —Con«7!7^ed, 


FROM    POLAND. 
Tabulated  separately  from  "countries  not  specified"  only  In  these  years. 


Yeab. 

Number. 

Year 

Number. 

Year 

Number. 

Year 

Number. 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

12,294 
20,464 
22,155 
21,003 

1890 

1891... 
1892.  . 
1893 

28,068 
51,061 
62,818 
35.443 

1894  

1895 

1896  ... 
1S97 

4.875 
2.142 
2,751 
8,333 

1898 

Total  .  . 

7.731 

279,138 

FROM    PORTUGAL 


1894  .  . 

2,196 

1901 

4,165 

11908  . 

7,307 

1915 

4,907 

1895  ..  . 

1,452 

1902  .. 

5,307 

1909 

4,956 

1916   .. 

12,259 

1896 

2,766 

1903  .. 

9,317 

1910  . 

8,229 

1917   .  .  . 

9,975 

1897. 

1,874 

1904  .. 

6,715 

1911 

8,374 

1918 

2,224 

1898.. 

1,717 

1905  .  .  . 

5.028 

1912 

10,230 

1919...  . 

f.  1,222 

1899. 

2,054 

1906  . 

8,517 

1913 

14,171 

1900 

4.2.34 

1907 

9.608 

1914 

10,898 

Total 

159,702 

FROM    ROUMANIA. 


1894.  . 

729 

1901   . 

7,155 

1908   . 

5,228 

1915 

481 

1895...  . 

523 

1902...  . 

7,196 

1909   . 

1,590 

1916  . 

90 

1896  .. 

'   785 

1903  .... 

9,310 

1910   . 

2,145 

1917 

66 

1897  ..  . 

791 

1904 

7,087 

1911 

2,522 

1918  . 

59 

1898  .. 

900 

1905 

4,437 

1912 

1,997 

1919 

19 

1899  . 

1,006 

1906...  . 

4,476 

1913  .   -.  . 

2,155 

1900 

6,459 

1907 

4,384 

1914 

4,032 

Total 

76,222 

FROM    RUSSIA. 


1820.   .  . 

14 

1846 

248 

1872  . 

2,665 

1897  . 

25.816 

1821 

7 

1847.  .  . 

6 

1873 

4,972 

1898  . 

29,828 

1822  .  . 

10 

1848...  . 

1 

1874 

5,868 

1899  .. 

60,982 

1823  . 

1? 

1849.  .. 

44 

1875  . . 

8,981 

1900 

90,787 

1824    .  . 

1850.  .  . 

31 

1876 

6,700 

1901 

85,257 

1825  

10 

1851  . . 

1 

1877  . 

7,132 

1902 

107,347 

1826  .   . . 

4 

1852 

2 

1878  .  . 

3,595 

1903 

136,093 

1827.  . 

19 

1853  

3 

1879  .  . 

4,942 

1904 

145,141 

1828 

7 

1854  .... 

2 

1880 

7,191 

1905 

184,897 

1829 

1 

1855. . . 

13 

1881   .. 

10,655 

1906 

215,665 

1830 

3 

1856 

9 

1882  . 

21,590 

1907 

258,943 

1831  ...   . 

1 

1857 

59 

1883  . 

11,920 

1908... 

156,711 

1832  .... 

52 

1858 

108 

1884  .  . 

17,226 

1909...  . 

120,460 

1833 

159 

1859 

314 

1885  . 

17,158 

1910  . 

186,792 

1834  .   ... 

15 

1860 

156 

1886  . 

17,800 

1911 

158,721 

1835 

9 

1861 

129 

1887  . 

30,766 

1912.  . 

162,395 

1836  .... 

2 

1862..  .. 

134 

1888 

33,487 

1913 

291,040 

1837 

19 

1863  .   . . 

135 

1889 

33,916 

1914 

255,660 

1838.. 

13 

1864  ,  . 

385 

1890 

35;598 

1915 

26,187 

1839  . 

7 

1865 

217 

1891      .  . 

47,426 

1916..   . 

7.842 

1840  .  .  . 

0 

1866  . 

999 

1892 

81,511 

1917. 

12,716 

1841... 

174 

1867  . . . 

618 

1893   .  .  . 

42,310 

1918.  . 

4.242 

1842 -. 

28 

1868 

376 

1894   . 

39,278 

1919 

1,403 

1843. . . 

6 

1869 

527 

1895 

35,907 

1844.  . . 

13 

1870  .  . 

1,130 

1896  . 

51,445 

Total 

3,311,406 

1845 

1 

1871 

1,208 

FROM    SWITZERLAND. 


1820 

31 

1846 

698 

1872 

3,650 

1897 

1,566 

1821 

93 

1847  . .   . 

192 

1873.    .  .  . 

3,107 

1898 

1,246 

1822 

110 

1848  .  . 

319 

1874 

3,093 

1899 

1,326 

1823 

47 

1849.  .  . 

13 

1875.  . 

1,814 

1900 

1,152 

1824.... 

253 

1850  .  . 

325 

1876 

1,549 

1901  . 

2,201 

1825  .  . 

166 

1851 

427 

1877     .   . 

1,686 

1902 

2,344 

1826.  .  . 

245 

1852  . 

2,788 

1878 

1,808 

1903 

3,983 

1827... 

297 

1853  . 

2.748 

1879.... 

3,161 

1904   . 

5,023 

1828 

1,592 

1854  . .   . 

7,953 

1880  . 

6,156 

1905  . 

4,269 

1829 

314 

1855  . . . 

4,433 

1881.  . 

11,293 

1906  ..  . 

3,846 

1830 

109 

1856  . 

1,780 

1882 

10,844 

1907  . . . 

3,748 

1831 

63 

1857. 

1,132 

1883 

12,751 

1908  . 

3,281 

1832 

129 

1858.. 

1,671 

1884  . 

9,386 

1909  . 

2,694 

1833 

634 

1859 

866 

1885   . 

5,895 

1910.. . 

3,533 

1834 

1,389 

1860 

676 

1886 

4,805 

1911... 

3,458 

1835 

548 

1861 

1,243 

1887 

5,214 

1912... 

3,505 

1836 

445 

1862  . 

587 

1888... 

7,737 

1913  . 

4,104 

1837 

383 

1863.   .. 

696 

1889 

7,070 

1914 

4,211 

1838 

123 

1864.. 

1,022 

1890.. 

6,993 

1915 

1,742 

1839 

607 

1865  .. 

1,738 

1891 

6,811 

1916 

663 

1840 

500 
751 
483 
653 
839 
471 

1866  . 

1867 

1868  .. 

1869 

1870 

1871 

3,751 
4,656 
3,405 
3,650 
3,075 
2.269 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

6,886 
4,744 
2,905 
2,239 
2.304 

1917  .. 
1918... 
1919 

Total 

911 

1841 

331 

1842 

381 

1843 

1844 

256,707 

1845 

436 


United  States  Immigration  Statistics,, 


FROM.   TURKEY. 


Yeau. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

1894 

1.517 
3.012 
4.308 

•  4.884 
-4.451 
4.516 
4,247 

1901  

6,169 

6,410 

8,647 

9,679 

10,699 

15,864 

28,820 

1908 

1909 

1910  .... 

1911  . 

1912 

1913 

1914 

21,043 
16,521 
33,617 
24,667 
27,269 
38,083 
29.915 

1915.. .. . . .. . 

-  4,551 

1895 

1902 

1916 

1917 : 

1918 

1,983 

1896.    ;    .. 
1897  . ; . 

1903.            ...: 

1904. 
1905   ... 

1906 

1907 

645 
58 

1898 

1919 

29 

1899 

1900 

Total 

311.404 

FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM   (GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND). 


1820 

6.0241 

1840         .... 

73,932 

128,838 

1872 

1873 

153.626 
166,826 

1897 . 

41,148 

1821.    .    .    . 

4,728 

1847 

1898 

38,021 

1822.      ..    .    . 

3,488 

1848 

148,093 

1874 

115.706 

1899 

45,123 

1823     . .      . 

3,008 

1849          ,       . 

214,.530 

1875.    .    .    . 

85,846 

1900.......    . 

48,237 

1824  . 

3,609 
6,983 

1850     

ISol          .    ... 

215,089 
272,740 

1876.      .      . 

1877 

48,854 
38,146 

1901..; ..... . 

45,546 

1825. ...... 

1902;   ....... 

46,038 

1826  ... 

7,727 

1S52          :      . : 

200,247 

1878     . . . 

38,082 

1903.    .....    . 

68,947 

1827 

13,952 

1853 

200,225 

1879.    .    . 

49,964 

1904 

87,590 

1828 

17,840 

1854 

160,253 

1880.        .    .    . 

144,870 

1905 

137,134 

1829.    .    . 

10,594 

1855 

97,199 

1881 

153,714 

1906     

102,193 

1830  .. 

3,874 

1856     . 

99  007 

1882 

179,419 

1907     .      ..    . 

113,567 

1831     .... 

8,247 

1857 

53,508 

1883.. 

158,082 

1908     

93,380 

1832  .... 

17,767 

1858     . 

83,030 

1884 

129,223 

1909         .    .    . 

71,826 

1833     . . 

13.564 

1859 

63,783 

1885   .. 

109,48(1 

1910 

98,796 

1834 

34,964 

I860 

68,560 

1886.    .    . 

112,53{i 

1911     

102,496 

1835 

29,897 

1861 

72,127 

1887 

161,744 

1912 

82,979 

1836 

43,684 

1862 

32,610 

1888 

182,198 

1913 

88,204 

1837.    .      . 

40,726 
18,065 

1883 
1804     . 

85.178 
131,724 

1889     . 
1890. 

153,537 
122,735 

1914 

73,417 

1838 

1915 

41.422 

1839  ... 

34,234 

)805 

100,108 

1891 

122,287 

1916 

24.702 

1840 

42,043 

1866 

133,061 

1392 

93,598 

1917 

16.141 

1841 

53,960 

1867     .      . 

128,289 

1893   .. 

78.767 

1918     .        .    . 

2.847 

1842 

73,347 

1868     . 

115.392 

1894     .    . 

52,751 

1919   

j          7,271 

1843  ...      . 

28,100 

1869        . .    . 

125,250 

1895     .    .    . 

75.137 

1844  . 

47,843 

1870  .... 

160.701 

1896     .    .    .    . 

64,818 

Total .    ... 

i  8,205,675 

1845 

64,031 

1871 

142,930 

•1 

1 

FROM    THE    WEST    INDIES. 


1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

3,177 
3,096 
6,828 
4,101 
2,124 
2,585 
4,656 

1901... 
1902 
1903. 
1904.      . . 

1905  .      . . 

1906  .    ... 
1907 

3,170 
4,711 
8,170 
10,193 
16,641 
13,656 
16,689 

1908.          .      . 
1909     . . 

1910 

1911     ... 

1912 

1913 

1914 

11,888 
11,180 
11,244 
13,403 
12,467 
12,458 
14,451 

1915          

1916  .      ... 

1917      

1918   

1919 

11,598 

12,027 

15,507 

8,879 

8,826 

1899.    . 

1900 

Total 

243,731 

FROM    COUNTRIES   NOT   SPECIFIED. 


1820 

1821 

1822 

875 

3,404 

2,690 

2,590 

3,331 

1,945 

1,546 

2,587 

2,892 

10.210 

16.136 

9.632 

26.437 

30.686 

8.065 

3,680 

6,072 

1837  . . 

1838  ... 

1839 

1840 

1841   

1842 

1843   .. 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848   . 

1849 

1850 

8,651 
5,130 
4,446 
4,099 
4.488 
4.815 
3,823 
4,373 
5.940 
8.234 
7.497 
9.634 
11.481 
63.554 
10.453 
9.709 
8,360 

1854 

1855...     . 
1856.    .       .       . 
1857      .    . 
1858... 

1859 

1860 

1861    

1862  . . 

1863 

1864 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

11.180 

12.755 

7,964 

12.396 

21.867 

8.447 

8.190 

6.002 

4.345 

6.953 

5.915 

3,461 

2,451 

4,834 

4,989 

9,543 

16.861 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909  .. 

1910  .    .    .    . 

1911  .. 

1912 

1913 

1914   ..    ...    . 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

18,948 
48,100 
26,741 

1823 

23,771 

1824 

1825 

1826 

10,638 
19,217 
19,105 

1827 

1828 

19,695 
19.906 

1829 

1830 

31,987 
15,817 

1831 

19.024 

1832 

26,009 

1833            .    . 

13,700 

1834 

1851 

15.570 

tSi'^\ 

1852 

Total 

1836.. 

1853!  v.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

2,104,062 

Note — The  immigration  from  1776  to  1820  was  estimated  at  250,000. 


INWARD    PASSENGER    MOVEMENT. 
(Includes  both  permanent  and  temporary.) 

OUTWARD  PASSENGER  MOVEMENT. 
(Includes  both  permanent  and  temporary.) 

Year  Ended  Junk  30,  1919.             | 

SBX. 

Year  Ended  junb  SO,  1919. 

Sex. 

Imnil- 

grant 

Aliens 

Adm'ed. 

Non- 
immi- 
grant 
Aliens 
Adm'ed. 

United 
States 
Citizens 
Arr'ed. 

Aliens 
De- 
barred. 

Grand 
Total. 

Emi- 
grant 
Aliens 
Dep't'd. 

Non- 
Emi- 
grant 
Aliens 
Dep'fd. 

United 

Stat«i5 

Citizens 

Dep't'd. 

Grand 
Total. 

Male 

Female. . . . 

83.272 
57.860 

72,765 
23.124 

70.598 
25,822 

5.485 
3.141 

232.120 
109.947 

Male 

Female. . .. 

Total.... 

101,167 
22.355 

70,926 
21.783 

187,024 
31,005 

360.017 
75.143 

Total.... 

141.132 

95.889 

96.420 

8.626 

342.067 

123,522 

92.709 

218.029 

435,160 

Note — Arriving  aliens  whose  permanent  residence  has  been  outside  the  United  States,  who  Intend 
to  reside  permanently  in  the  United  States,  are  classed  as  immigrant  aliens.  Departing  aliens  whose  perma- 
nent residence  has  been  in  the  United  States,  who  intend  to  reside  permanently  outside,  are  classed  as  emi- 
grant aliens.  All  alien  residents  of  the  United  States  making  a  tempor.iry  trip  abroad  and  all  aliens  residing 
abroad  making  a  temporary  trip  to  the  United  States  are  classed  ai3  non-immigrant  aliens  on  Che  mwara 
journey  and  nou-emlgront  ou  the  outwai'd. 
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TOTAL   IMMIGRATION,   BY    SEX    AND    AGE. 


Year 
(Fiscal). 


1892., 

1893 .  . 

1894 .  , 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 

1898 .  . 

1899 .  , 
1900 . , 
1901 . , 
1902 . 
1903. 
1904. 
1905 
1905. , 
1907 . , 
1908 
1909. 
1910    , 
1911., 
1912., 
1913., 
1914.. 
1915. , 
1916., 
1917., 
1918. . 


Total 
Immi- 

granta. 


623,084 
.502,917 
314,467 
279,948 
343,267 
230,832 
229,299 
311,715 
448,572 
487,918 
648,743 
857,046 
812,870 
,026,499 
,100.735 
,285,349 
782,870 
751,786 
,041,570 
878,587 
838,172 
,197,892 
,218,480 
326,700 
298,826 
295,403 
110,618 


Male. 


385,781 
315,845 
186.247 
159,924 
212,466 
135.107 
135,775 
195,277 
304,148 
331,055 
466,369 
613,146 
549,100 
724,914 
764,463 
929,976 
506,912 
519,969 
736,038 
570,057 
529,931 
808.144 
798,747 
187.021 
182,229 
174,479 
61.880 


Fe- 
male. 


237,303 
187,072 
128.220 
120,024 
130,801 
95,725 
93.524 
116,438 
144,424 
156,863 
182,374 
243,900 
263,770 
301.585 
336.272 
355.373 
275.958 
231.817 
305,532 
308,530 
308,241 
389,748 
419,733 
139.679 
116,597 
120.924 
48.738 


Under 
)4  Vrs 


89.167 

57.392 

41.755 

33,289 

52.741 

38.627 

38.267 

43.983 

54.624 

62,562 

74,063 

102,431 

109,150 

114,668 

136,273 

138,344 

112,148 

88.393 

120,509 

117.837 

113,700 

147,158 

158,621 

52.982 

47.070 

47.46 

21.349 


14  to  45 
Yeaxs. 


491,839 
419.701 
258,162 
233,543 
254.519 
165.181 
164,905 
248,187 
370,382 
396,516 
539,254 
714,053 
657,155 
855,419 
913,955 
1,100,771 
630.671 
624.876 
868.310 
714,709 
678.480 
986.355 
981.692 
244.472 
220.821 
214.615 
76,098 


45  Yrs. 

and 

Over. 


42,078 

25,824 

14.550 

13.116 

36.007 

27,024 

26.127 

19.54^ 

23.566 

23.840 

35.426 

40.562 

46.565 

56.412 

50.50 

46,234 

40,051 

38,517 

52.75) 

46.041 

45,992 

64,379 

78.167 

29,246 

30.935 

33.320 

13.171 


De- 
barred 


2.164 

1.053 

2.389 

2.394 

2,799 

1,617 

3,030 

3.798 

4.246 

3.516 

4.974 

8.769 

7.994 

11,879 

12.432 

13.064 

10.902 

10.411 

24.270 

22.349 

16.057 

19.938 

33.041 

24,111 

18,867 

16.028 

7,297 


De- 
ported 

Within 
1  Year 


637 

577 

417 

189 

238 

263 

199 

263 

356 

363 

465 

547 

300 

98 

61 

70 

114 

58 

23 

9 

16 

8 

30 

25 

7 

1 

1,619 


De- 
ported 
Within 
3  Yrs. 


479 

747 

615 

925 

1,955 

2,066 

2,672 

2.779 

2,440 

3,453 

4,580 

2.539 

2,776 

1,852 


Read. 
But 
Not 

Write, 


59,582 
16,784 
2.612 
5,066 
1,572 
1,416 
1,022 
2,097 
3.058 
2.917 
3.341 
3,953 
8,209 
4.755 
5.829 
2,310 
2.431 
4,571 
2.930 
3.024 
5,326 
3,074 
392 
307 
295 
260 


Can't 
Read 

or 
Write. 


61,038 

41.614 

42,302 

78,130 

43,008 

43.057 

60,446 

93.576 

117,587 

162.188 

185.667 

168.903 

230,882 

265,068 

337.573 

172,293 

191,049 

253,569 

182,273 

177,284 

269,988 

260.152 

35,057 

40,138 

35,215 

3,512 


Under  16  years  In  1918,  also  16  to  44  years. 

In  year  (fiscal)  1919,  debarred  numbered  8,626;  deported,  3,102. 

The  second  deported  column,  after  1910.  includes  persons  deported  without  time  limit;  1911,  71; 
1912,  54:  1913,  79;  1914,  215;  1915.  196;  1916.  249.  For  the  years  prior  to  1895  the  figures  in  the  last  two 
columns  are  for  persons  over  16  years;  for  1895  to  date  for  persons  14  years  of  age  and  over.  "Under  14 
years"  includes  those  under  15  until  1899;  "14  to  45"  njcans  15  to  50  until  1899;  "45  and  over"  means  40 
and  over  until  1899. 

IMMIGRATION.    BY    CHIEF   PORTS,    SINCE    1905. 


New  York                   i 

PHILADELPHIA. 

BOSTON. 

Year 
(Fiscal). 

u.  s. 

Citizens 

Non- 
Immigr'nt 

Immi- 
grants 

u.  s. 

Citizens 

Non- 
Immig. 

Immi- 
grants. 

U.S. 
Citizens 

Non- 
Immigr'nt 

Immi- 
grants. 

Returning 

Aliens. 

Return's 

Aliens 

Returning 

Aliens. 

1905 

123.618 

27.667 

788,219 

3,779 

326 

23,824 

17,243 

715 

65,107 

1906 

135,959 

44.975 

880,036 

3,924 

577 

23,186 

12,285 

5,103 

62.229 

1907     .    . 

146.747 

111,539 

1,004.756 

3,258 

1,008 

30,501 

12,420 

12,558 

70.164 

1908       .    . 

158.619 

99.008 

585.970 

3,158 

433 

16,458 

11,745 

11.002 

41.363 

1909 .     ... 

169,820 

144.140 

580.617 

3,2,52 

789 

14,294 

11,284 

11.577 

36,318 

1910       .    . 

170,210 

109,921 

786.094 

2,905 

2,030 

37,641 

9.244 

8,458 

53,617 

1911 

182,724 

100,059 

637.003 

3,527 

1,271 

45.023 

11,019 

8,423 

45,865 

1912 

179.358 

112.268 

605.151 

3.983 

3,606 

43.749 

10.517 

10,008 

38.782 

1913       . 

166,686 

139.937 

892,653 

3.999 

4,271 

59.466 

11,894 

11,649 

54,740 

1914 

168.912 

114.521 

878,052 

3.114 

2,672 

56.857 

14,816 

11,085 

69.365 

1915     . . 

132.983 

62.738 

178,416 

1.868 

1,108 

7.114 

10,634 

5,385 

15.983 

1916     . 

49,733 

32.721 

141.390 

93 

34 

229 

1,243 

1.129 

12.428 

1917 

39,958 

29.100 

129,446 

125 

42 

274 

790 

528 

11.823 

1918 

21.739 

26,387 

28.867 

30 

26 

386 

419 

215 

3,302 

1919 

31,546 

35,026 

26,731 

196 

69 

3331 

528 

294 

374 

Baltimore 

Sai 

^    FRANCIS 

CO. 

TOTAL 

United  S 

TATES 

1905     . . 

1,.536 

2.30 

62.314 

2,473 

1,108 

6,377 

167.227 

40,889 

1.026.499 

1906  .    ... 

1,367 

290 

54,064 

4.641 

1,767 

4.138 

177.488 

65,618 

1.100,735 

1907  ..    .. 

1.514 

1,074 

66.910 

4.567 

2,283 

3.539 

191,797 

153.120 

1.285.349 

1908 

1,484 

653 

31,489 

5.303 

2,976 

3,608 

200.447 

141.825 

782,870 

1909.    .    . . 

1,121 

1.546 

18.966 

6,351 

4,273 

3,103 

217,173 

192,449 

751.786 

1910  .      .. 

1,030 

682 

30.563 

5.818 

4,387 

4.233 

243.191 

156.467 

1,041.570 

1911 

1.290 

593 

22.866 

4,249 

4,417 

3.419 

269.128 

151.713 

878.587 

1912   . 

1,136 

814 

21,667 

5,567 

4,168 

3,958 

280.801 

178.983 

838.172 

1913     . 

1,104 

763 

32,833 

5.909 

3,381 

5.554 

286,604 

229.335 

1,197.892 

1914  ..      . 

1,071 

956 

39.048 

5.404 

3.084 

6.716 

286,586 

184,601 

1.218,480 

1915  .. 

204 

166 

3.017 

6,168 

4,013 

8,055 

239.579 

107.544 

326.700 

1916  .      . 

52 

52 

124 

6,254 

3.674 

7.955 

121.930 

67.922 

298,826 

1917  . 

47 

25 

231 

5,032 

3.245 

7.269 

127,420 

67,474 

295.403 

1918 

49 

22 

268 

4.  .547 

8.116 

9,812 

72,867 

101.235 

110.618 

1919 

30 

25 

260 

5,299 

9.275 

9.121 

96.420 

95.889 

141,132 

IMMIGRATION  1820-60  BY  COUNTRIES. 
The  United  States  Census  Bureau  estimat.ed  in  1860  that  3,250.000  natives  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  had  settled  in  the  United  States  since  1814.  of  whom  55,000  came  between  1815  and  1819.  From 
1776  to  1820  the  total  immigration  is  now  estimated  at  250,000.  Thousands,  in  former  days,  entered  the 
United  States  by  way  of  Canada,  and  so  were  not  included  in  the  custom-house  returns.  The  official 
returns  in  1860  were  as  follows: 
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UNITED 


IMMIGRATION,    1820-1860. 


BIKTH    PLACE    OF 
IMMIGRANT. 

1820   to 
1830. 

1831   to 
1840. 

1841  to 
1850. 

1851  to 
1860. 

BiBTH  Place  op 

IMMIGRANT. 

1820  to 
1830. 

1831   to 
1840. 

imiio 

18». 

1851  to 
1860. 

England 

15.837 

27,106 

3,180 

170 

35.534 

7.611 

29,188 

2,667 

185 

243,540 

32,092 

162,332 

3,712 

1,261 

848,366 

247,125 

748,740 

38,331 

6,319 

297,578 

South  America 

Central  America 

Mexico 

642 

-107 

4.818 

3,998 

3 

9 

■"■3 
1 

855 

4-1 

6,59< 

12,301 

8 

^      39 

..... 

8 
i 
4 

3,S7» 

368 

3,271 

13.628 

35 

36 

7, 

4 

5 

1  224 

Ireland 

449 

Scotland 

3  078 

Wales 

West  Indies 

China 

Kast  Indies 

Persia 

Asia 

10,660 

41,397 

43 

IS 

19 

Great  Brit.,  Ireland . . 

Tot.  Unit.  Kingdom 

81,827 

8,868 

2,616 

180 

28 

146 

7,583 

1,127 

189 

94 

21 

89 

21 

3,257 

389 

20 

17 

32 

2 

1 

233,191 

45,575 

2.125 

829 

22 

4,250 

148,204 

1,412 

1,063 

1,201 

369 

277 

7 

4,821 

2,211 

49 

35 

7 

5 

35 

1,047,763 

77,262 

2,209 

550 

5,074 

12,149 

422,477 

8,251 

539 

13,903 

105 

651 

59 

4,644 

1,590 

16 

79 

201 

2 

78 

1,338,093 

76,358 

9,298 

1,055 

4,738 

43,887 

907,780 

10,789 

3,749 

20,931 

1,161 

457 

83 

25,011 

7.012 

31 

429 

1,790 

5 

10 

473 

59,309 

Fra.nce 

IJherla 

5 

Spain 

Egypt 

Portugal 

1 

2 

Belgium 

Algiers 

Prussia 

Barbary  States 

Cape  of  Good  Hope . . 

Africa 

Azores 

Canary  Islands 

Madeira  Islands 

Cape  Veide  Islands.. 

Sandwich  lalandB 

Society  Islands 

4 

2 

10 

13 

271 

70 

4 

1 

Germany 

Holland 

36 
28 

6 
52 
15 

6 

47 
327 

1 

'i 

2i 
I 

■■""3 
1 

186 

Denmark 

2  373 

Norway  and  Sweden . 
Poland 

8 
189 

Ru.ssia 

7 

Turkey 

44 

Switzerland  •  •  • 

s 

Italy 

Australia 

St   Helena 

Isle  of  France 

South  Sea  Islands. 

New  Zealand . 

Not  stated 

Total  Aliens 

United  States  citizens 

2 

■  ■  '  ■  79 
■32,892 

3 

104 

Greece 

13 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

Corsica 

69  ,'799 

52,725 

4 

Malta 

25  138 

2 

2,486 

l'3,'624 

51 
41,723 

151,824 
24,649 

599.125 
40.961 

1,713,251 
54,924 

2,598,214 
276,473 

British  America 

IMMIGRATION,   BY    RACES    (FISCAL   YEARS). 

RACES. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

4,576 

964 

642 

3,146 

2,239 

791 

3,412 

114 

6,443 

80 

36,168 

5,64!) 

19,618 

11,555 

26,792 

15,108 

20,636 

4,905 

33,909 

8,711 

154 

699 

981 

17,198 

5 

4,502 

12,208 

953 

4,858 

1,365 

19.172 

13,515 

577 

9,259 

1,881 

676 

216 

983 

948 

3,388 

1917. 

7,971 

1,221 

327 

1,134 

1,813 

305 

3,428 

94 

5,393 

69 

32,246 

5,900 

24,405 

9,082 

25,919 

17,342 

17,462 

3,796 

35,154 

8,925 

194 

479 

434 

16,438 

10 

3,109 

10,194 

522 

3,711 

1.211 

19.596 

13,3.'i0 

244 

15,019 

2,587 

976 

454 

793 

1,369 

2,097 

1918. 

6.706 

221 

74 

150 

1,576 

33 

1,179 

15 

2,200 

61 

12,980 

1,867 

6.840 

1,992 

2,6-:)2 

3,072 

4,657 

1,074 

5,234 

10,108 

149 

135 

32 

17,002 

17 

608 

2.319 

155 

1,513 

49 

8,741 

6,204 

35 

7.909 

2,231 

210 

24 

378 

732 

314 

1919. 

African  (blach) 

6,721 

3,092 

9,223 

10,222 

1,307 

18,982 

3,914 

4,400 

13,862 

517 

57,258 

9,779 

18,132 

66,471 

37,021 

91,223 

40,246 

30,312 

159,638 

4,575 

8 

17,027 

19,996 

18,784 

12 

71,446 

7,469 

5,311 

18,721 

17,724 

45,859 

25,625 

21,415 

8.068 

1,153 

5,444 

918 

2,248 

1,141 

3,323 

6,759 

6.222 

8,439 

10,657 

1,608 

24,366 

3,155 

3,672 

10,935 

165 

49,689 

6,641 

18,382 

65,343 

31,566 

80,595 

33,922 

26,443 

135,830 

6,172 

33 

14,078 

23,599 

22.001 

3 

85,163 

9,403 

8,329 

22,558 

21,965 

31,601 

20,293 

25,281 

9,070 

1,342 

5,525 

1,336 

2,239 

1,132 

3,660 

6,634 

9,353 

11,091 

9,087 

2,022 

42,499 

3,099 

4,520 

14,507 

188 

55,522 

12.756 

20,652 

80,865 

38,644 

101,330 

37,023 

42,534 

231,613 

8,302 

64 

24,047 

30,610 

10,954 

11 

,   174,365 

13,566 

13,451 

51.472 

30,588 

38,737 

21,293 

•      27,234 

9,042 

1,363 

9,210 

2,015 

2,820 

1,171 

3.038 

8,447 

7,785 

9,928 

15,084 

2.354 

37,284 

3,539 

5,149 

12,666 

172 

51,746 

12,805 

18,166 

79,871 

45,881 

138,051 

33,898 

44,802 

251.612 

8,941 

152 

21,584 

44,538 

13,089 

1 

122,657 

9,647 

24,070 

44,957 

36,727 

36,033 

18,997 

25,819 

11,064 

1,544 

9,023 

2,693 

2,558 

1,396 

3,830 

5,660 

932 

1,651 

3,506 

2,469 

1,942 

3,402 

305 

6.675 

82 

38,662 

3,472 

12,636 

20,729 

15,187 

26,497 

23,503 

10,660 

46,557 

8,609 

146 

2,638 

3,604 

10,993 

6 

9,065 

4,376 

1,200 

4,459 

2,933 

24,263 

14.310 

2,069 

5,?05 

1,667 

1,767 

273 

1,390 

823 

1,877 

5,823 

282 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgar'n,  Serb'n,  Montenegrin 
Chinese 

105 
205 

1,697 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Cuban 

23 
1  169 

Dalmat'n.  Bosn'n,  Herzegov'n 
Dutch  and  •Flemish 

4 

2,735 
68 

East  Indian 

English 

20,889 

Finnish 

968 

French 

12,598 

German 

1,837 
813 

Greek 

Hebrew 

3,055 

Irish 

7,910 

Italian  (north) 

1,236 

Itp.llan  (south) 

2,137 

Japanese 

10,056 

Korean 

77 

Lithuanian 

160 

52 

Mexican 

28,844 

Pacific  Islander 

6 

Polish 

732 

Portuguese 

1.574 

89 

Russian 

1,532 

Ruthenian  (Russnlal?) 

Scandinavian 

103 
8.261 

10,364 

Slovali 

85 

Spanish 

4,224, 

Spanish-American 

3,092 

Syrian 

231 

Turkish 

18 

Welsh 

608 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) . . 
Other  peoples 

1,223 
247 

Total 

878,587 

838,172 

1  197,892 

1,218,480 

326,700 

298,826 

295,403 

110.618 

141,132 

iiti 


EMIGRATION.     BY     RACES. 
Emigration  from  the  United  States  by  chief  races  was  In  year  ended  June  30,  1919: 


African..  , 976 

Armenian ]  1 

Bohemian,  Morav'n     412 
Bulgariaa    Serbian, 

Montenegrin 3,241 

Chinese 2.062 

Croatian,  Slovak ...      154 

Cuban; 898 

Dutch 1,356 


East  Indian 106 

English 9.400 

Finnish 497 

French 5,472 

German 343 

Greek 16,562 

Hebre"    373 

Irish.         , 1,934 

Italiaii  lu/rtb) 1.195 


Italian  (south) 36,980 

Japanese 2.127 

Mexican 17,793 

Po.lsh 153 

Portuguese 3,525 

Roumanian 60 

Russian 1.717 

Scandinavian 4,865 


Scotch 1.687 

Slovak 1.150 

Spanish 7,489 

Spanish-American.  799 

Syrian 132 

Turkish 276 

Welsh 156 

West  Indian 336 
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PASSPORT    REGULATIONS. 

1.  AxTTHOHPry  TO  IssuE-r-Sectlon  4075  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  14,  1902,  provides  that  "the  Secretary  of  State  may  grant  and  issue 
passports,  and  cause  passports  to  be  granted.  Issued,  and  verified  in  foreign  countries  by  such  diplomatic 
or  consular  ofilcers  of  the  United  States,  and  by  such  chief  or  other  executive  oflScer  of  the  insular  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  and  under  such  rules  as  the  President  Shall  designate  and  prescribe  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States."  The  following  rules  are  accordingly  prescribed  for  the  granting  and  issuing 
of  passports  in  the  United  States: 

2.  To  Whom  Passports  abb  Issued — Section  4076  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.,  1901,  2765)  provides  that  "no  passport  shall  be  granted  or  issued  to  or  verified  for 
any  other  peraons  than  those  owing  allegiance,  whether  citizens  or  not,  to  the  United  States." 

3.  BY  Whom  Issukd  and  Refusai,  to  Isstie — No  one  but  the  Secretary  of  State  may  grant  and 
Issue  passports  in  the  United  States  (Rev.  Stat.,  Sees.  4075.  4078)  and  he  is  empowered  to  refuse  them  in 
his  discretion.  Passports  are  not  issued  by  American  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  abroad,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency;  and  a  citizen  who  is  abroad  and  desires  to  procure  a'passport  must  apply  therefor  through 
the  nearest  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  to  the  Secrretary  of  State.  Applications  for  passports  by  persons 
In  Porto  Rico  w  the  Philippines  should  be  made  to  the  chief  executives  of  those  islands.  The  evidence  re- 
quired of  such  appUcanta  is  similar  to  that  required  of  applicants  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Feb — By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  23,  1888,  a  fee  of  two  dollars  Is  required  to  be  collected 
for  every  citizen's  passport  issued.  That  amount  in  currency  or  postal  money  order  should  accompany 
each  appUcatioa  saade  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Disburs- 
ing Clerk  of  the  Department  of  State.    Draft  or  checks  will  not  be  accepted. 

5.  Applications:  Affidavit  of  Applicant — A  person  who  is  entitled  to  receive  a  passport,  if  within 
the  United  States,  must  submit  "a,  written  application,  in  duplicate,  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  application  should  be  made  by  the  person  to  whom  the  passport  is  to  be  issued  and  signed 
by  him,  as  it  is  not  proper  for  one  person  to  apply  for  another.  The  affidavit  must  be  made  before  a  clerk 
of  a  Federal  court  or  of  a  State  court  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  29,  1906,  to  naturalize  aliens, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  applicant  or  his  witness  resides,  and  the  seal  of  the  court  must  be  affixed; 
but  In  any  place  where  there  is  a  Federal  court  the  affidavit  must  be  made  before  a  cleric  of  such  court,  unless  there 
is  in  such  plaoe  an  agent  of  the  Department  of  State,  in  which  case  the  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion,  re- 
quire the  appUcatioa  to  be  made  before  such  agent. 

The  applicant  must  state  from  what  point  he  Intends  to  leave  the  United  States,  and  the  date  of  his 
Intended  departure,  and  also,  if  by  a  port  of  the  United  States,  by  what  ship  he  intends  to  sail. 

(c)  Photographs — The  application  must  also -be  accompanied  by  duplicate  photographs  of  the  applicant, 
on  thin  paper,  unmounted,  and  not  larger  in  size  than  three  by  three  inches.  One  must  be  attached  to  the 
back  of  application  by  the  clerk  of  court  or  the  department's  agent  before  whom  the  application  is  made, 
with  an  impression  of  such  officer's  seal  so  placed  as  to  cover  part  of  the  photograph  but  not  the  features, 
and  the  other  sent  loose,  to  be  attached  to  the  passport  by  the  department.  The  loose  photograph  must 
be  signed  by  the  applicant  across  its  face,  so  as  not  to  obscure  the  features,  and  the  signature  thereon  must 
correspond  to  the  applicant's  signature  affixed  to  the  application.  Photographs  on  cardboard  or  postcards 
will  not  be  accepted. 

(d)  WiTNBas — The  application  must  be  supported  by  an  affidavit  of  at  least  one  credible  witness,  who 
has  known  the  applicant  at  least  two  years,  stating  that  the  applicant  is  the  person  he  represents  himself 
to  be  and  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  application  are  true  to  the  best  of  the  witness's  knowledge  and  belief. 
This  affidavit  must  be  made  before  the  clerk  of  court  or  the  department's  agent  before  whom  the  applica- 
tion is  executed,  and  the  witness  must  acconipany  the  applicant  when  he  makes  his  application.  The  wit- 
ness must  be  an  American  citizen,  established  in  a  recognized  profession  or  buslneess  and  having  his  office 
Or  place  of  business  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  or  the  department's  agent  (e.  g.,  a  clergyman,  lawyer, 
physician,  banker,  broker,  real  estate  dealer,  or  merchant).  The  witness,  in  signing  the  application,  should 
State  the  nature  of  his  profession  or  business  and  his  professional  or  business  address.  No  lawyer  or  other 
person  wUl  be  accepted,  as  u>itness  to  a  passport  application  if  he  Ms  received  or  expects  to  receive  a  fee  for  his 
services  in  connection  therevMh.  ■  ,x 

6.  Nativb  Citizen — An  application  containing  the  information  indicated  by  rule  5  will  be  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  case  of  a  native  citizen;  except  that  a  person  bom  in  the  United  States  in,  a  place  where 
births  are  recorded  will  be  required  to  submit  a  birth  certificate  with  his  application.  If  a  birth  certificate 
is  not  obtainable,  the  application  must  be  supported  by  an  affidavit  of  the  physician  who  attended  the  birth 
or  affidavits  of  parents  or  other  reputable  persons  having  actual  knowledge  of  the  applicant's  birth  in  this 
country.  Passports  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  or  its  diplomatic  or  consular  representatives  are 
Intended  for  identification  and  protection  in  foreign  countries  and  not  to  faciUtate  entry  into  the  United 
States,  immigration  being  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

7.  A  Person  Born  abroad  Whose  Father  Was  a  Native  Citizen  op  the  United  States — In 
addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  5,  his  application  must  show  that  his  father  was  born  in  the 
United  States,  resided  therein,  and  was  a  citizen  at  the  time  of  the  applicant's  birth.  In  such  case  evidence 
of  the  father's  birth  in  this  country,  similar  to  that  required  in  section  6,  above,  should  be  submitted. 

8.  Naturalized  Citizen — In  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  5,  a  naturalized  citizen 
must  transmit  his  certificate  of  naturalization,  or  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  court  record  thereof,  with  his 
application.  It  will  be  returned  to  him  after  Inspection.  He  must  state  in  his  affidavit  when  and  from  what 
port  he  emigrated  to  this  country  and,  if  possible,  what  ship  he  sailed  on,  where  he  has  lived  since  his  arrival 
in  the  United  States,  when  and  before  what  court  he  was  naturalized,  and  that  he  is  the  identical  person 
described  in  the  certificate  of  naturalization.  The  signature  to  the  application  should  conform  In  orthog- 
raphy to  the  applicant's  name  as  written  in  his  certificate  of  naturalization,  or  an  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ference should  be  submitted. 

9.  Woman's  Application — If  she  is  unmawled,  in  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  5,  she 
should  state  that  she  has  never  been  married.  If  she  is  the  wife  of  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
the  fact  should  be  made  to  appear  in  her  application,  which  should  be  made  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
lor  a  native  citizen,  whether  she  was  born  in  this  coimtry  or  abroad.  If  she  is  the  wife  of  a  naturalized 
citizen,  in  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  5  she^must  transmit  for  inspection  her  husband's 
certificate  of  naturalization  or  a  certified  copy  of  the  court  record  thereof,  must  state  that  she  Is  the  wife 
of  the  person  described  therein,  and  must  set  forth  the  facts  of  his  birth,  emigration,  naturalization,  and 
residence,  as  required  In  the  rules  governing  the  application  of  a  naturalized  citizen.  She  should  sign  her 
own  Christian  name,  with  the  family  name  of  her  husband.  (Thus,  Mary  Doe;  not  Mrs.  John  Doe.)  A 
married  woman's  citizenship  follows  that  of  her  husband.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  a  woman's  marital 
relation  be  indicated  in  her  application  for  a  passport,  and  that  In  the  case  of  a  married  woman  her  husband's 
citizenship  be  established,  unless  a  widow  or  divorced  In  which  case  She  Is  privileged  to  make  .her  choice. 
A  divorcee  must  submit  the  official  decree  Issued  by  the  court. 
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10.  Tee  Child  op  a  Naturalized  Citizen  Claiming  Citizenship  Through  the  Naturaliza- 
tion OF  THE  Parent — In  addition  to  tlie  statements  required  by  rule  5  the  applicant  must  state  that  lie 
or  she  is  the  son  or  daughter,  as  the  ease  may  be,  of  the  person  described  in  the  certificate  of  naturalization, 
which  mi'iSt  be  submitted  for  inspection,  and  must  set  forth  the  facts  of  emigration,  naturalization,  and 
redidence,  as  required  in  the  rules  governing  the  application  of  a  naturalized  citizen. 

11.  A  Resident  of  an  Insular  Possession  op  the  United  States  Who  Owes  Allegiance  to 
THE  United  States — In  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  5,  he  must  state  that  he  owes  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  and  that  he  does  not  acknowledge  allegiance  to  any  other  government,  and  must  submit 
affidavits  from  at  least  two  credible  witnesses  who  are  able  to  corroborate  his  stafenieuts  as  to  birth,  resi- 
dfuice.  and  lovalty.    No  fee  is  required  for  the  issuance  by  the  Depai'tment  of  State  ol  an  Insular  passport. 

Vi.  KXPiRATloN  OF  I'ASSPOKi' — A  passpoit  cxpijcs  etgfiteen  months  from  Oie  date  of.  its  issuance,  but 
must  be  renewed  each  six  months.  A  new  one  will  be  issued  upon  a  new  application,  accompanied  by  the  old 
passport. 

13.  Wife,  Minoe  Children,  and  Servants — When  the  applicant  is  accompanied  by  tils  wife,  minor 
children,  and  maid  servant,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  fact,  giving 
their  names  in  full,  the  dates  and  places  of  their  births,  and  the  allegiance  of  the  servant,  when  one  passport 
will  suffice  for  all  those  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  such  case,  however,  photographs  of  each  pCTSon 
should  accompany  the  passport  application.  For  a  man  servant  or  any  other  person  in  the  party  a  separate 
passport  v/lU  be  required.  A  woman's  passport  may  include  her  minor  children  and  maid  servant  under  the 
above-named  conditions.  (The  term  "maid  servant"  does  not  Include  a  governess,  itutor,  puoil,  com- 
panion, or  person  liolding  like  relation  to  the  applicant  for  a  passport.) 

14.  Titles— Professional  and  other  titles  will  not  be  inserted  in  passports. 

15.  Surrender  of  Old  Passports — An  applicant  for  a  new  passport  who  holds  an  expired  or  un- 
expired passport  or  passports  should  submit  the  latter  to  the  clerk  of  court  or  agent  of  the  Department  of 
State  before  whom  he  executes  his  application  for  a  new  passport.  In  such  case  the  clerk  of  court  or  agent 
of  the  Department  of  State  will  cancel  the  old  passport  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of  the  seal  thereon  and  stamp- 
ing, or  writing  in  indelible  ink,  the  word  "Cancelled^"  across  the  face  of  the  passport,  which  may  then  be  re- 
turned to  the  applicant.  After  cancelling  an  old  passport  the  official  who  takes  the  application  should 
make,  a  notation  on  the  margin  thereof,  giving  the  number  and  date  of  issuance  of  the  passport  cancelled. 

16.  BLANK  Forms  of  application — They  will  be  furnished  by  the  department  free  of  charge  to 
persons  who  desire  to  apply  for  passports.  Supplies  of  blank  applications  are  also  furnished  by  the  depart- 
ment to  clerks  of  courts  and  are  held  by  the  department's  agents. 
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I.  A  doclaraticm  is  required  of  every  passenger; 
but  the  senior  snember  of  a  family  may  declare  for 
the  entire  family  if  the  members  thereof  are  all 
residents  of  the  same  country  and  have  their  bag- 
gat'e  placed  under  the  same  letter  on  the  pier.  Your 
baggage  v/iil  not  be  examined  until  you  have  pre- 
pared and  delivered  to  the  customs  olTicera  a  declara- 
tion on  this  form. 

2  Pena'ties  under  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes  2802 
imd  3082— Failure  to  declare  any  article  which 
should  be  declared  subjects  it  to  seizure  and  the 
passenger  to  criminal  prosecution.  The  offering 
of  gratuities  to  customs  officers  is  a  xaolation  of  the 
law. 

3.  Residence — Persons  arriving  in  the  United 
States  are  divided  as  follows:  (a)  Returning  residents 
of  the  United  States  and  (ft)  all  peisons  othef  than 
returning  residents  of  the  United  Slates;  and  their 
declarations  mu'3t  be  made  accordingly.  Cilizeus 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  to  be  returning 
residents  of  the  United  States,  unless  they  present 
aatisfactoiy  evidence  tiiat  they  have  given  up  their 
residence  in  the  United  States  and  have  acquired 
an  actual  bona  fide  residence  in  a  foreign  country. 
Residence  of  a  wife  follows  that  of  her  husband  and 
the  residence  of  a  minor  child  that  of  its  parents. 

4.  Returning  residents  of  the  United  States  must 
declare  all  articles  obtained  abroad  in  any  manner 
This  includes  articles  obtained  by  purchase,  gift, 
exchange  or  otherwise;  articles  worn  or  carried  on 
the  person  as  well  as  those  in  the  baggage;  used 
articles  as  well  as  new,  and  trunks  and  other  con- 
tainers obtained  abroad.  Commissions  for  others 
and  articles  intended  directly  or  iu;Uvec1,ly  for  .sale 
must  be  so  described  in  the  declaration.  Articles 
which  may  be  included  in  the  SlOO  exemption  must 
not  be  omitted  from  the  declaration.  The  actual 
cost  of  repairs  or  alterations  made  abroad  on  any 
article  taken  out  of  the  United  Slates  must  be  de- 
clared. Personal  Or  household  effects  returned  in 
the  same  condition  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
UDon  their  identity  being  <aitab!ished .  provided  that 
such  articles  as  were  obtained  abroad  on  a  previous 
trip  were  properly  declared  when  originally  imported. 

5.  All  persons  other  than  returnmg  residents  of  the 
United  States  may  bring  in  free  of  duty  necessary 
and  appropriate  wearing  apparel,  articles  of  personal 
adornment,  toilet  articles,  and  similar  psraonnl  ef- 
fects actually  owned  by  them  and  Intended  tor  tnelr 
own  wear  and  use.  All  other  articles  in  their  bag- 
gage or  on  their  person  must  be  declared.  House- 
hold effects,  foodstuffs,  cigars  and  cii-'arettas.  tools 


of  trade,  articles  owned  by  others  or  intended  for 
others  or  for  sale  or  for  business  or  orofesslonal  ase 
are  among  the  items  required  to  he  declared. 

6.  The  actual  cost  of  declared  articles  must  be 
stated  in  all  declarations  or  the  foreign  market 
value  thereof  it  obtained  otherwise  than  by  pur- 
chase If  articles  have  depreciated  in  value  through 
wear  or  use,  the  attention  of  t!ie  api>raising  officer 
should  be  called  to  such  fact  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
amination .Articles  are  appraised  at  their  value 
in  their  condicion  <a.s  imported.  Passengers  dis- 
satisfied with  values  placed  upon  dutiable  articles 
may  make  demand  for  reappraisement  to  the  -of- 
ficer In  charge  on  the  pier,  but  no  such  demand  can 
be  entertained  after  the  articles  have  been  removed 
ii'om  customs  custody. 

7.  Cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco  and  liquors  must  be 
declared  Adult  passengers  may  be  allowed  free 
of  duty  and  Internal  revenue  tax  50  cigars  or  300 
cigarettes  or  3  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco.  If  not  for 
sale. 

8.  Merchandise  or  samples  of  merchandise,  for- 
eign or  domestic,  accompanying  a  passenger  as  bag- 
gage, whether  the  property  of  himself  or  another, 
must  be  declared  as  merchandise  in  this  entry.  A 
statement  of  the  number  of  such  packages  and  of 
the  general  character  of  the  contents  and  the  total 
value  thereof  will  be  sufficient. ____ 

9.  Theatrical  scenery,  propcrty'and  apparel  and 
all  other  articles,  foreign  or  domestic,  v/hich  may  be 
intended  for  use  on  the  stage  or  for  exliibitlon  pur- 
poses, must  be  declared.-  Each  package  and  its 
contents  must  be  described 

10  All  dogs  must  be  declared.  Collies,  shepherd 
or  sheep,  and  uolice  dogs  are  subject  to  quarantine. 

11.  Bonded  baggage — Baggage  may  be  forwarded 
in  bond.  Passengers  should  specify  on  the  declara- 
tion, in  the  space  "Entry,"  the  number  of  such 
pack.iges,  the  general  character  and  total  value  of 
the  contents  and  the  d«3tinatlon  of  the  packages  to 
b»  bonded.  ,    ,  .  „  .     ^    „  ^^■ 

12.  The  following  articles  are  prohibited:  Cuttinga 
or  parts  of  sugar  cane  and  plants  and  seeds,  except 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  unless  a  permit  has  been 
previously  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C,^;  smoking  opium;  fur- 
seal  skin^  taken  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Paclfio 
Ocean,  and  gajments  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
such  skins;  aigrettes;  osprey  plumes,  and  the  feathera 
or  parts  of  wild  birds.  Such  articles  must  be  de- 
livered to  the  customs  officers  on  the  pier. 
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FOOD    PROFITEERING    CONtROL    ACT    AMENDMENTS. 

(Approved  October  2i,  1919.) 

TITLE  I. 

Section  I  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  furtlier  for  the  national  security  and  defence  by 
encouraging  the  production,  conserving  the  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  food  products  and 
fuel,"  approved  August  10,  1917,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'That  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  it  is  essential  to  the  national  security  and  defence 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  and  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  and  equitable  distribution,  and  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  foods,  feeds,  wearing 
apparel,  containers  primarily  designed  or  intended  for  containing  foods,  feeds,  or  fertilizers;  fuel,  including 
fuel  oil  and  natural  gas,  and  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  ingredients,  tools,  utensils,  implements,  machinery,  and 
equipment  for  the  actual  production  of  foods,  feeds,  and  fuel,  hereafter  in  this  Act  called  necessaries;  to 
prevent,  locally  oivwjnerally,  scarcity,  monopolization,  hoarding,  injuiious  speculation,  manipulation,  and 
private  controls  afiwting  such  supply,  distribution,  and  movement;  and  to  estabiisli  and  maintain  govern- 
mental control  of  such  necessaries  during  the  war.  For  such  purposes  the  instrumentalities,  means,  metliods. 
powers,  authorities,  duties,  obligations,  and  prohibitions  hereinafter  set  forth  are  created,  established, 
conferred,  and  prescribed  The  President  is  authorized  to  malie  such  regulations  and  to  issue  such  orders  as 
are  essential  effectively  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.    That  section  4  of  such  Act  of  August  10,  1917,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  It  is  liereby  made  unlavirful  for  any  person  wilfully  to  destroy  any  necessaries  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  price  or  restricting  the  supply  thereof;  Itnowingly  to  commit  waste  or  wilfully  to  permit 
preventable  deterioration  of  any  necessaries  in  or  in  connection  with  their  production,  manufacture,  or 
distribution;  to  hoard,  as  defined  in  section  6  of  this  Act,  auy  necessaries;  to  monopolize  or  attempt  to 
monopolize,  either  locally  or  generally,  any  necessaries;  to  engage  in  any  discriminatory  and  unfair,  or  any 
deceptive  or  wasteful  practice  or  device,  or  to  malse  any  unjust  or  unreasonable  rate  or  charge  in  handling 
or  dealing  in  or  with  any  necessaries;  to  conspire,  combine,  agree,  or  arrange  with  any  other  person,  (a)  to 
limit  the  facilities  for  transporting,  producing,  harvesting,  manufacturing,  supplying,  storing,  or  dealing  in 
any  necessaries;  (b)  to  restrict  the  supply  of  any  necessaries;  (c)  to  restrict  distribution  of  any  necessaries; 
(d)  to  prevent,  limit,  or  lessen  the  manufacture  or  production  of  any  necessaries  in  order  to  enhance  the 
price  thereof;  or  (e)  to  exact  excessive  prices  for  any  necessa,ries,  or  to  aid  or  abet  the  doing  of  any  act  made 
unlawful  by  this  section.  Any  person  \'iolating  any  of  tlie  provisioris  of  this  section  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  S5,000  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both:  Provided,  That 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  farmer,  gardener,  horticulturist,  vineyardist,  planter,  ranchman,  dairyman, 
Btooltman,  or  other  agriculturist,  with  respect  to  the  farm  products  produced  or  raised  upon  land  owned, 
leased,  or  cultivated  by  him:  Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  forbid  or  roalie 
unlawful  collective  bargaining  by  any  co-operative  association  or  other  association  of  farmers,  dairymen, 
gardeners,  or  other  producers  aS  farm  products  with  respect  to  the  farm  products  produced  or  raised  by  its 
members  upon  land  owned,  leased,  or  cultivated  by  them." 

Sec.  3  That  sections  8  and  9  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  further  for  tlie  national  security 
and  defence  by  encouraging  the  production,  conserving  the  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  food 
products  and  fuel."  approved  August  10,  1917,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed:  Provided,  That  any 
oHence  committed  in  violation  of  said  sections  8  and  9,  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  may  be  prosecuted 
and  the  penalties  prescribed  therein  enforced  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  Act 
bad  not  been  passed. 
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(By  the  Division  of  Statistics,  United  States  Bureau  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  November,  1019  ) 

The  total  value  of  the  import  trade  of  the  United  States  in  spirituous  liquors  during  the  fiscal  year 
1914  was  $20r347.546,  which  dropped  to  813,404,903  in  1915,  following  the  outbreali  of  the  war,  but 
recovered  to  816,685,356  in  1916,  and  a  further  gain  to  $17,679,132  in  1917.  Following  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  and  the  enforcement  of  the  act  approved  November  21,  1918,  prohibiting  the 
Importation  into  this  country  of  distilled,  malt,  vinous,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war  and  the  period  of  demobilization.  Imports  dropped  to  811,655,093  in  1918,  with  a  further  decline 
to  82,119,422  in  1919.  The  total  value  of  this  class  of  imports  for  the  flr.st  eight  months  of  1919  was 
$516,214,  or  at  the  rate  of  3774,324  for  the  complete  year.  Domestic  exports  of  spirits,  wines,  and  malt 
liquora  in  1914  ajnounted  to  54,134,420,  or  about  23  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  corresponding  Imports. 
The  most  remarkable  development  in  the  export  trade  since  1914  was  the  shipment  of  enormous  quantities 
of  alcohol  to  Europe,  chiefly  France,  which  brought  the  total  values  to  812,577,611  in  1916  and  820,883,227 
in  1917.  War-time  restrictions  reduced  exports  to  88,836,678  in  1918.  The  increase  in  this  class  of  exports 
to  812,911,968  in  1919  was  doubtless  due  to  the  national  prohibition  legislation,  effective  next  January. 
This  effort  to  unload  in  foreign  markets  American  stocks  now  on  hand  is  also  apparent  in  the  exports  for  the 
eight  months  ending  August,  1919,  amounting  to  89,989,058,  as  compared  with  85,883,013  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1918  and  88,417,178  in  1917. 

A  continuation  of  this  export  trade  is  not  improbable,  as  at  the  end  of  August,  1919,  there  wore  remaining 
In  bonded  customs  warehouses  194,746  proof  gallons  of  imported  distilled  spirits,  and  in  bonded  distillery 
warehouses,  on  July  31,  the  following  stocks  of  domestic  spirits:  Whisky,  63,310,485  gallons;  rum,  756,430 
gallons;  gin,  1,544,447;  high  wines,  7,858;  alcohol,  2,909,102;  neutral  or  cologne  spirits,  2,452,078;  brandy, 
1,171,762;  a  total  of  72,212,162  gallons,  of  which  67,734,143  gallons  were  spirits  produced  prior  to  September 
9,  1917,  and  4,478,019  gallons  spirits  produced  subsequent  to  that  date 

Of  bottled  malt  liquors  exported  from  the  United  States  diu-ing  the  eight  months  ending  with  August, 
144,890  dozen  quarts  went  to  Cuba,  115,541  dozen  quarts  went  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  53,005  dozen 
quarts  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  42,284  dozen  quarts  to  China,  41,667  dozen  quarts  to  British  West 
Africa,  45,304  dozen  quarts  to  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  smaller  amounts  to  other  countries.  The  shortage 
of  coal  and  gasoline  in  Europe  has  apparently  led  to  an  increasing  utilization  of  American  alcohol  for 
Industrial  purposes.  Of  nearly  nine  million  proof  gallons  of  alcohol  (including  pure,  neutral,  or  cologne 
spirits)  exported  to  all  countries  in  the  eight  months  ending  August,  6,593,233  proof  gallons,  or  about  74 
per  cent.,  were  shipped  to  France.  In  the  same  period  Switzerland  took  409,422  proof  gallons;  Greece, 
602,486  proof  gallons;  Turkey  In  Europe,  456,545  proof  gallons,  and  Denmark,  256,125  gallons.  Of  the 
total  exports  of  rum,  valued  at  8119,229,  in  the  eight^month  period  under  review,  843,463  worth  was  shipped 
In  July  to  British  Africa. 

Paradoxical  as  shipping  coals  to  Newcastle  are  the  exports  of  Bourbon  whisky  to  Scotland  and  Ireland— 
25,085  proof  gallons  to  Scotland  in  July  and  69,741  proof  gallons  to  Ireland  during  July  and  August. 
During  the  eight-month  period,  Mexico  received  17,671  proof  gallons  of  Bourbon  whisky;  the  Philippines. 
4,295  proof  gallons,  and  Japan,  5,462  proof  gallons.  With  rpgard  to  quantity,  England  was  the  principal 
purchaser  of  American  rye  whisky  in  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year,  receiving  26,437  proof  galloag. 
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Year 

(Fiscal.) 


1876.. 

1877.  , 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881. 

1882 

1883  . 

1884 

1885  . 

1886.. 

1887 

1888.. 

1889. 

1890 

1891. 

1892 

1893. 

1894. 

1895.. 

1896.. 

1897.. 


Invalids 
on  Roll 


124,239 
128,723 
131,649 
138,615 
145,410 
164,110 
182,633 
206,042 
225,470 
247,146 
270,346 
306,298 
343,701 
373,699 
415,654 
536,821 
703,242 
759,706 
754,382 
751,456 
748,514 
747,492 


Wld.,etc 
on  Roll. 


107,898 

193,381 

92,349 

104,140 

105,392 

104,720 

103,064 

97,616 

97.286 

97,979 

95,437 

99,709 

108,856, 

116,026 

122,290 

139,339 

172,826 

206,306 

215,162 

219,068 

222,164 

228,522 


Total  on 
Pen.  Roll 


232,137 
232,104 
223,998 
242,755 
250,802 
268,830 
285,697 
303,658 
322,756 
345,125 
365.783 
406,007 
452,557 
489,725 
537.944 
676.160 
876,068 
966,012 
969,.544 
970,524 
970,678 
976,014 


Total  Oisburs, 
for  Pensions. 


27,936 

28,182 

26,786 

33,664, 

56,689 

50,5S3, 

54,313, 

•  60,427, 

57,912 

65,171 

64.091 

73,752 

78,950 

88,842 

106,093 

117,312 

139,394 

156,906 

139,986 

139,812, 

138,220 

3139,949 


,209  53 
,821  72 
,009  44 
428  92 
229.08 
405  35 
172  05 
573.81 
,3S7  47 
,937.12 
142  90 
997  O.S 
501  67 
,720  5S 
,850  39 
690.50 
147  U 
,637  94 
.726  17 
.294  30 
704  46 
.717.35 


YEAR 
(Fiscal) 


1S98 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907. 

1908. 

1939 

1910. 

19U 

1912 

1913 

1914. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919. 


Invalids 
on  Roll. 


758,511 
754,104 
752,510 
748,649 
739,443 
729,356 
720,921 
717,761 
701,483 
679,937 
658,071 
632,557 
602,180 
570,0.50 
538,000 
503,633 
470,331 
437,448 
403,120 
359,936 
340,313 
313.130 


\Vid.,etc 
on  Roll. 


235,203 
237;415 
241,019 
249,086 
260,003 
257,189 
273,841 
280,680 
284,488 
287,434. 
293,616 
313,637 
318,903 
3^.2,048 
322,294 
316,567 
314,908 
310,699 
308,452 
303,175 
308,582 
303,311 


Total  on 
Pen.  Roll 


Total    Disbui'3. 
■  for  Pensions. 


993,714 
991,5ia 
993,529 
997,735 
999,446 
996,545 
994,762 
998,441 
985,971 
967,371 
951,687 
946.1^ 
921,(1!r 
892,098 
860,294 
820,272 
785,239 
748.147 
709,572 
673.111 
646,895 
624,427 


144,651 

138.355, 

138.462, 

138,531 

137.504, 

137,759, 

141,093. 

141.142, 

139,000 

138,1.55 

153,093 

161,973, 

159,974, 

1*57,325, 

152,986, 

174,171, 

172,417, 

16,5,518, 

159,155 

160,895, 

179,835 

222,159 


879.80 
052  95 
,130.65 
,483  84 
207.99 
653.71 
571  49 
861  .33 
288  25 
412  48 
086.27 
703.77 
056.08 
160.35 
433.72 
660  80 
546  26 
265  14 
089  92 
,053  94 
,329  00 
,292.00 


Besides  the  303,311  widows  on  the  roll  in  1919,  there  were  4,639  dependents,  2,241  minors,  917  helpless 
children,  and  129  nurses.  Ot  the  total  number  of  pensioners  on  June  30,  1919,  there  were  271,391  Civil 
War  soldiers,  as  against  298,808  a  year  before.  Of  the  widows,  293,244  were  of  the  Civil  War,  as  against 
288,815  a,  year  before.  To  pensioners  In  foreign  countries  were  paid  81,188,188,  as  against  S983,687  the 
year  before.  In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  there  were  27,703  Civil  War  soldiers  who  died,  as  against 
30,466  In  the  previous  year 

The  largest  number  of  Civil  War  soldiers  on  the  pension  roll — 745,822 — was  in  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1898.  On  June  30,  1919,  tiiere  were  surviving  81  widows  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  also  215  soldiers  and 
2,739  widows  of  tho  war  with  Mexico,  as  well  as  28,251  pensioners  of  the  war  with  Spain. 

INFORMATION    AS   TO   SOLDIERS'    PENSIONS. 
(By  Gaylord  M.  Saltzgaber,  Commissioner.) 

(1)  Section  312,  Act  of  October  6.  1917  (as  amended),  provides  that  existing  pension  laws  shall  not 
be  applicable  after  that  date  to  persons  then  in  or  thereafter  entering  the  active  military  or  naval  .service, 
except  so  far  as  rights  under  any  such  law  shall  have  theretofore  acciued  Hence,  the  Bureau  of  Pensions 
has  no  jurisdiction  as  to  claims  based  on  a  military  or  naval  service  which  terminated  after  October  5,  1917, 
Such  claims  are  adjudicated  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  Treasury  Departmeai.  Washington. 
D.  C  and  all  correspondence  relating  thereto  should  be  addressed  to  that  bureau, 

(2)  Any  officer  or  enlisted  or  appointed  man  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States,, 
disabled  by  a  wound,  Injury,  or  disease  Incurred  in  lino  ot  duty  since  March  4,  1861,  in  a  term  of  service 
which  ended  prior  to  October  6.  1917,  may  be  entitled  to  pension  on  account  thereof  under  the  provisions 
ot  Section  4692,  Revised  Statutes.  Rates  range  from  S6  to  SlOO  per  month,  according  to  the  degree  of 
disability  established.  Pension  commences  from  date  of  filing  of  declaration  (Form  3-001),  except  in  claims 
of  certain  insane  persons. 

(.3)  Any  such  ofhcer  or  enlisted  or  appointed  man,  who  served  for  a  period  of  ninety  days  or  more 
fluring  the  Civil  War  and  was  honorably  discharged,  may  be  entitled  to  a  pensio  from  date  of  filing  of 
declaration  (Form  3-014),  under  the  Act  of  May  U,  1912,  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  10.  1918,  as  follows: 
"Section  6.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  o!  this  act  the  rate  of  pension  for  any  person  who  served  ninety 
days  or  more  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  AVar,  now  on  the  roll  or 
hereafter  to  be  placed  on  the  pension  roll  and  entitled  to  receive  a  less  rate  than  hereinafter  provided,  shall 
be  S30  per  month.  In  case  such  a  person  has  reached  the  age  of  seventy-two  years  and  served  six  months, 
the  rate  shall  be  S32  per  month;  one  year,  S35  per  month;  one  and  a  half  years,  S38  per  month;  two  years 
or  over,  S40  per  month:  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  reduce  .any  pension  under 
any  a.'^t.  public  or  private:  Pioulded  further.  That  no  pension  attorney,  claim  agent,  or  other  person,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  any  compensation  for  presenting  any  claim  to  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  under  this  act, 
except  in  amplication  for  original  pension  by  persons  who  have  not  heretofore  received  a  pension."  A  rate 
of  S30  per  month,  without  regard  to  applicant's  age  or  length  of  service.  Is  provided  by  the  Act  of  May  11, 
1912,  from  date  of  Bling  of  application  (Form  3-014),  for  inability  to  perform  manual  la'oor  from  a  cause 
Incurred  in  line  of  duty. 

(4)  Pensioners  on  the  roll  under  the  Act  of  May  11,  1912,  are  granted  the  Increase  of  pension  provided 
by  the  Act  of  June  10,  1918,  without  application  of  any  kind  on  their  part,  the  increases  being  made  auto- 
matically. Soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Civil  War  pensioned  at  lower  rates  under  some  law  other  than  the 
Act  of  May  11,  1912,  must  file  an  application  (Form  3-014)  under  said  act  (if  entitled  under  the  -Act  of  June 

10,  1918)  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  new  law,  unless  they  were  formerly  pensioned  under  the  Act  of  May 

11,  1912,  in  which  case  a  written  request  will  be  sufficient. 

(5)  The  Act  of  March  4,  1913,  which  provided  that  pensions  granted  under  the  Act  of  May  11,  1912, 
on  account  of  age  and  lengtii  of  service  should  be  automatically  Increased  from  the  dates  upon  which  pensioners 
attained  the  age  of  sixty-six,  seventy,  or  seventy-five  years.  Is  now  applicable  only  to  claims  filed  prior  to 
June  10.  1918. 

INFORMATION   AS   TO    WIDOWS'    PENSIONS. 

(1)  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  19,  1908,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  September  8,  1916, 
the  widow  of  an  oflrtcer  or  enlisted  maji  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States,  who  served 
therein  at  least  ninety  days  during  the  Civil  War  and  was  honorably  discharged,  may  be  entitled  to  pension, 
without  regard  to  the  cause  of  his  death  or  her  financial  status,  provided  she  was  married  to  him  prior  to 
June  27,  1905.  The  rate  of  pension  subsequent  to  October  6,  1917,  is  S25  per  month,  and  S2  additional 
lor  each  of  his  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  Pension,  if  allowed,  commences  from  the  date  of 
flUng  a  valid  declaration  in  the  bureau.      (Application  Blank  No.  3-015.) 

(2)  Under  the  provisions  of  Sections  4702  and  4703.  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  the  widow 
of  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States,  whose  death  resulted 
from  disability  Incurred  In  the  service  in  line  of  duty,  may  be  entitled  to  a  pension  from  the  date  of  his  death, 
regardless  of  the  date  of  her  marriage  to  him  or  her  financl.al  status.  The  rate  of  pension  ranges  from  $12  to 
S30  per  month,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  soldier  or  sailor,  with  $2  additional  for  each  of  his  children  under 

,  toe  age  of  sixteen  years.     (Application  Blcnk  No.  3-006.) 
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UNITED  STATES  PENSION  STATISTICS.— ConHnued. 

(3)  U^de^  the  Acta  ot  July  27,  1892,  June  27,  1902,  May  30,  1908,  and  Marcli  4,  1917,  the  widow 
of  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  who  served  In  any  of  the  Indian  wars,  disturbances,  or  campaigns,  mentioned  in 
said  acts,  for  the  period  stated  therein,  may  be  entitled  to  pension  from  date  of  approval  of  the  act  giving 
her  a  pensionable  status,  or,  where  soldier  died  subsequent  to  such  date,  from  date  of  his  death.  No  srant 
Is  made  for  minor  children.  The  provisions  of  said  acts  are  printed  on  the  application  form.  (Application 
Blank  3-028.) 

(4)  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1918,  the  widow  of  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States,  who  served  therein  at  least  ninety  days  in  the  war  with 
Spain  or  the  Philippine  Insurrection  or  as  a  participant  in  the  Chinese  Boxer  rebellion  campaign  and  was 
honorably  discharged  therefrom,  may  be  entitled  to  pension.  If  her  marriage  to  him  occurred  prior  to  the 
passage  of  that  act,  without  proving  his  death  to  be  the  result  of  his  Army  or  Navy  service,  provided  she  lias 
no  means  of  support  other  than  her  dally  labor  and  an  actual  net  income  not  exceeding  S250  a  year.  The 
rate  ot  pension  is  S12  per  month,  and  32  additional  for  each  of  his  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
Pension,  If  allowed,  commences  from  the  date  of  filing  a  valid  declaration  In  the  bureau.  (Application 
Blanli  No.  3-020.) 

(5)  The  only  general  pension  laws  under  which  a  widow  may  have  title  to  pension  based  on  service  in 
the  war  with  Spain  or  the  Philippine  Insurrection  are  Sections  4702  and  4703,  Revised  Statutes  ol  the  United 
States  (see  paragraph  2)  and  the  Act  of  July  16,  1918  (see  paragraph  4). 

UNITED    STATES     BUREAU     OF    FISHERIES— DEPARTMENT     OF     COMMERCE. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Fis^ieries  comprises  (1)  the  propagation  of  useful  food  fishes,  including 
lobsters,  oysters,  and  other  shellfish,  and  their  distribution  to  suitable  waters;  (2)  the  Inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  decrease  ol  food  fishes  in  the  laltes,  rivers  and  coast  waters  of  the  United  States,  the  study  of  the  waters 
of  the  coast  and  Interior  in  the  interest  of  fish  culture,  and  the  Investigation  ot  the  fishing  grounds  of  the 
Atlantic,  CJulf,  and  Pacific  Coasts,  with  the  view  of  determining  their  food  resources  and  the  development 
of  the  commercial  fisheries:  (3)  the  collection  and  compilation  of  the  statistics , of  the  fisheries  and  the  study 
of  methods  of  capture;  apparatus  and  boats  employed,  of  the  methods  of  preservation  of  fishery  products 
and  the  development  of  uses  lor  the  little  used  or  neglected  products.  The  bureau  also  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  fur-seal  herds  and  the  salmon  fisheiies  of  Alaslta.  Office,  Sixth  and  B  Streets,  Washington,  D.  O. 
The  official  force  of  the  bureau  is  as  follows:  ComTnissioner — Hugh  M.  Smith.  De-puty  CommissioneT — 
Henry  F.  Moore.  Chief  Clerk — I.  H.  Dunlap.  Assistants  in  charge  of  division:  Inquiry  Respecting  Food 
Fishes — Robci'»  E.  Coker.  Fish  Culture — Glen  C.  Leach.  Statistics  and  Methods — Lewis  Radclilif. 
Architect  and  Engineer — Efenry  von  Bayer. 

UNITED    STATES    STEAMBOAT    INSPECTION    SERVICE. 

(By  George  Uhler,  Supervising  Inspector  General  ot  that  Bureau  of  United  States  Department  Commerce ) 
The  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  February  14,  1903,  was  transferred 
from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  transfer  went  Into  effect  July  I,  1903. 
The  Supervising  Inspector  General  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  George  Uhler,  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919:  Number  of  annual  certificates  of  inspection 
Issued  to  domestic  steam,  motor  vessels  and  bai-ges,  7,134;  number  of  certificates  issued  to  foreign  steamers, 
273;  total  number  of  annual  certificates  of  Inspection  Issued  to  domestic  and  foreign,  7,407.  Increase  in 
number  of  certificates  to  domestic  vessels  from  previous  year,  346;  increase  In  number  of  certificates  to 
foreign  vessels  from  previous  year,  46,  Increase  In  number  of  certificates  of  all  kinds  of  vessels  from  previous 
year,  392.  Gross  tonnage  of  domestic  vessels,  all  kinds  inspected,  9,128,911;  Increase  over  previous  year, 
2,282,555.  Gross  tonnage  of  foreign  steamers  Inspected,  2,433,355;  increase  from  previous  year,  814,915. 
Number  of  officers'  licenses  issued,  28,069.  Decrease  in  number  of  officers'  licenses  Issued  from  previous 
year,  4,389.  Number  of  new  life  preservers  inspected,  435,337,  of  which  number  8,311  were  rejected. 
Increase  In  number  of  new  life  preservers  Inspected  over  previous  year,  116,078.  Increase  in  number  of 
life  preservers  rejected  over  previous  year,  2,837.  Number  of  marine  boiler  plates  inspected  at  the  mills 
by  assistant  inspectors.  35,427. 


Causes. 

Lives 
Lost. 

Causes. 
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Fire 

45 
47 
21 
1 
33 
226 

Accidental  drowning 

115 

Collision 

Explosions  and  escape  of  steam 

Wrecks 

Suicides 

27 
28 

Total 

643 

Slaking 

Number  of  accidents  resulting  ia  loss  of  life,  194,  a  decrease  of  23  over  previous  year.  Decrease  In 
number  of  lives  lost  over  previous  year,  43.  During  the  year  323,317,657  passengers  were  carried  on  steam 
vessels  that  are  required  by  law  to  report  the  number  of  passengers  carried.  Dividing  this  number  by  2C2, 
the  total  number  of  passengers  lost  shows  that  1,600,582  passengers  were  carried  for  each  passenger  lost. 
Number  of  lives  directly  saved  by  means  of  life-saving  appliances  required  by  law,  2,349. 

LIFEBOAT    REQUIREMENTS. 

(By  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.) 
Every  Inspected  steam  vessel  and  motor  vessel  navigating  the  ocean.  Great  Lakes,  lakes,  bays,  or 
sounds,  except  ferry-boats,  are  required  to  be  provided  with  sufficient  lifeboat  and  liferaft  capacity  to  carry 
every  person  on  board,  except  that  In  the  case  of  steamers  navigating  coastwise,  the  Great  Lakes,  lakes, 
bays  and  sounds  the  required  capacity  Is  reduced  on  steamers  navigating  shallow  waters  near  land  and  U\ 
the  warm  season  of  the  year.  Ferry-boats,  garbes,  and  steam  vessels  navigating  rivers  are  required  to  be 
provided  with  such  boats  and  rafts  as  in  the  Judgment  of  the  inspectors  may  be  necessary,  a  minimum  life- 
boat capacity  being  required  for  these  classes  of  vessels. 

.  LIFE-PRESERVER   REQUIREMENTS. 

?"  Every  inspected  vessel,  except  feey-boats  navigating  rivers.  Is  required  to  be  provided  with  a  me  pre- 
server (or  float  on  river  steamers)  tor  adults  for  every  person  carried,  and  on  every  vessel  navigating  the  ocean. 
Great  Lakes,  lakes  other  than  the  Great  Lakes,  bays,  or  sounds,  in  addition  thereto,  a  number  of  life  pre- 
servers suitable  for  children  equal  to  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  carried.  Ferry- 
boats navigating  rivers  only  are  required  to  be  provided  with  life-preservers  or  wooden  floats  according  to 
fleck  measurement. 

NUMBER   OF   VESSELS    INSPECTED.  ^  ,      ^ 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  inspected  5,880  domestic  steam 
vessels,  709  motor  vessels  of  over  15  gross  tons,  17  passenger  barges,  and  528  sea-going  barges,  or  a  total  05 
7.134  domestic  vessels  inspected;  also  Inspected  273  foreign  passenger  steam  vessels. 
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~'"^"^""  UNITED    STATES    RECLAMATION    SERVICE.      Z- 

Arthur  P  Davis,  Director  and  Cliief  Engineer;  Will  R.  King.  Chief  Counsel.  Main  office:  18th  and 
F  Streets  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Employees:  Washingtoa  office,  100;  West,  6,500  (varies).  Expend- 
itures per  year  about  58.000,000.  ,         ^  .^    ,„„,    , 

The  Reclamation  Service,  organized  in  July,  1902,  under  the  Reclamation  Act  of  June  17,  1902,  Is 
engaged  in  the  investigation,  construction  and  operation,  of  thirty  irrigation  projects  aggr^ating  3,000,000 
acres  located  In  the  seventeen  arid  and  seml-arki  Sutcs  of  the  Far  West,  including  Ariz.,  Cal.,  Col..  Idaho, 
Kan.,  Mont.,  Nebr.,  Nev.,  N.  M  ,  N.  Dal^.,  Oltla.,  Oreg.,  S.  Dak.,  Utah,  Wash.,  Wyo.,  and  Tex.  The  funds 
for  this  work  come  largely  from  the  sale  of  public  lands;  and  the  money  expended  is  returned  to  the  fund 
by  easy  payments  of  settlers,  usually  in  twenty  annual  instalments  without  Interest  in  accordance  with  the 
Reclamation  Extension  Act  of  August  13,  1914.  A  Western  executive  office  is  maintu.ined  at  Denver.  The 
Chief  Coimsci  has  an  office  in  Washington  and  field  offices  in  Denver  and  other  points.  The  Service  has 
built  on  the  thirty  projects  over  12,000  miles  of  canals,  ditches  and  drains,  including  90,000  canat  .structures 
and  Involving  the  excavation  of  164,000.00'J  cubic  yards  of  materials.  In  connection  with  fllis  work  there 
have  been  constructed  100  storage  and  diversion  dams,  including  the  Arrowrock  Dam,  349  feet  high,  the 
highest  in  the  world,  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  forming  the  largBst  irrigation  reservoir 
In  the  United  Stated,  of  2,600,000  acre-feet  capacity,  and  the  longest  roller  crest  dam  in  the  world,  located 
on  the  Grand  River  in  Colorado.  The  Service  has  built  96  tunnels,  976  miles  of  roa,d,'  83  miles  of  railroad, 
3,000  miles  of  telephone  line,  a  dozen  power  plants  and  473  miles  of  transmission  lines;  and  is  also  mining 
coal  and  has  manufactured  1,600,000  barrels  of  cement  and  sand-cement.  The  total  expenditures  to  date 
,are  about  .5147,000,000. 

Over  125,000  persons  are  living  on  the  30,000  farms  irrigated  by  the  Service,  and  the  value  Of  the  crops 
In  1918  on  the  1,100,000  acres  cropped  was  about  566,000,000.  About  3,000,000  acres  of  land  (60,000  farm.s) 
will  be  irrigated  on  the  completion  of  these  projects.  Information  in  regard  to  farms  open  to  settlement 
may  be  obtained  by  address'ing  Statistician,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Strvice,  Washington,  D.  O. 

The  largest  irrigable  area  is  that  of  the  Boise  project.  In  Idaho,  327 ,•552  acres;  net  cost  of  construction 
to  June  30,  1918,  was  Sll,688,830  The  next  is  the  North  Plntte,  in  Nebraska-Wyoming.  251,715  acres; 
cost,  S9, 265. 320,  to  June  30,  1918.  During  construction,  the  irrigative  projects  have  produced  86,534,184, 
reducing  the  net  cost  of  construction  to  §115,164,177. 

A  few  public  land  units  on  several  projects  are  still  available  for  settlers,  but  as  a  rule  Chose  are  the  less 
desirable,  being  mostly  rough  and  broken. 


UNITED  STATES  COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

—  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  cliarged  with  the  survey  of  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  and  coasts  under  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  tlie  publication  of  oliaita  covering 
said  coasts.  This  includes  base  measure,  triangulation,  topography  and  hydrography  along  said  coasts; 
the  survey  of  rivers  to  the  head  of  tide  water  or  ship  navigation,  deep  sea  soundings,  temperature  and  current 
observations  along  said  coasts  and  throughout  the  Gulf  and  Japan  Streams,  magnetic  obswvations  and 
researches  and  the  publication  of  maps  sl)Owing  the  variations  of  terrestrial  magnetism;  gravity  research, 
detei'mination  of  heights  by  precise  leveling,  the  determination  of  geographic  positions  by  astronomic  ob- 
servations for  latitude,  longitude  and  azimuth,  and  by  triangulatiou  to  furnish  reference  points  for  State 
surveys  and  to  co-ordinate  governmental  surveys,  the  determination  of  the  shape  and  size  of  ttie  earth  and 
researches  in  Isostasy,  whereby  information  is  obtained  regarding  variations  from  normal  densities  in  the 
outer  portions  of  the  earth. 

The  results  obtained  are  published  in  annua!  reports  and  in  special  publications;  charts  upon  various 
scales.  Including  sailing  charts,  general  charts  of  the  coast  and  harbor  charts;  tide  tablas  Issueil  annually  in 
advance;  coast  nilots  with  sailing  directions  covering  the  navigable  wateis:  notice  to  mariners  issued  weekly 
as  a  Joint  publication  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  and  containing 
current  information  necessary  for  safe  navigation;  catalogues  of  charts  and  publications,  and  such  other 
publications  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  organic  law  governing  the  survey. 
STATISTICS   OF  THE   SURVEY    AS   OF  AUGUST,   1919. 

There  are  about  250.000  square  miles  of  primarj'  triangulation  and  2.000  linear  miles  of  primary  tra- 
verse completed  in  the  United  States.  There  is  about  an  equal  amount  of  each  still  to  be  diisie  to  bring 
the  priciarv  work  within  fifty  miles  of  every  place  in  the  United  States.  This  is  the  minimum  amount 
teauirert  to  give  adequate  control  to  local  surveys.  There  Is  tertiary  triangulation  along  the  whole  coast 
of  the  United  States  proper  but  this  needs  constant  revision  due  to  changes  in  the  shore  line  ana  to  the  loss 
of  stations.  The  necessary  triangulation  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  nearly  completed.  Alaska,  how- 
ever, has  only  about  one-third  of  its  coast  covered  by  tertiary  trlanguiation  and  there  la  no  primary  trl- 
angiilation  in  the  interior  of  Alaska 

About  40,000  m-iles  of  precise  levels  have  been  completed  In  the  United  States  and  there  are  al)out 
25,000  miles  still  to  be  done  to  bring  the  levels  within  fifty  miles  of  every  place  in  the  United  States.  This 
IS  considered  the  minimum  amount  necessary  to  give  adequate  control  for  local  level  lines.  There  were 
about  10,000  square  miles  of  primary  triangulation,  about  700  linaar  miles  of  precise  travorsa  and  about 
1,600  linear  miles  of  precise  levels  completed  during  tlie  past  fiscal  year. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    COVERNRaE?ST    PRINTiNC    OFFICE. 

In  this  establishment  practically  all  of  the  pi'inting  and  binding  for  the  Government  Is  performed,  with 
the  exception  of  postage  stamps,  paper  money,  and  bonds.  The  Public  Printer  is  the  executive  olfloer 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office;  is  appointed  by  the  President,  and  receives  a  saiary  of  $6,000  a  year. 
Directly,  or  through  his  principal  ofRcers,  he  purchases  all  the  materials,  paper,  and  machinoiT.  subject  to 
provisions  of  certain  laws;  disburses  all  moneys:  appoints  ail  ofTicers  and  employees,  and  exercises  general 
supervision  over  all  affairs  of  the  oflflce.     Cornelius  Ford,  of  Koboken,  N   J.,  is  the  present  Ptiblic  Printer. 

The  superintendent  of  documents  office  serves  as  a  bureau  of  information  and  is  also  slie  sales  agency 
for  Government  publications.  It  prepares  the  official  catalogues  for  the  Government,  and  performs  all 
mailing  operations  for  the  various  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Government  at  Washington.  Another 
function  of  the  office  is  to  supply  designated  depository  libraries  with  the  publications  to  whicli  .such  designa- 
tion entitles  them,  and  it  endeavors  to  serve  the  interests  of  all  libraries  so  far  as  its  limited  stock  will  permit. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  was  really  established  In  1861,  when  John  Defreee,  at  that  time  doing 
contract  printing  for  Congress,  sold  his  printing  plant  to  the  Government.  That  plant  has  gradually  grown, 
by  additions  and  now  buildings,  until  at  the  present  time  it  contains  approximately  14  acres  of  floor  space, 
and  Is  well  equipped  with  modern  machinery  for  the  rapid  production  of  all  cl8.sses  of  printing  and  binding. 
Congress  appropriates  money  for  the  operation  of  this  office,  and  of  the  amount  of  that  appropriation  each 
department  and  bureau  is  allotted  a  certain  portion  and  may  have  work  done  to  that  amount.  Work  is 
performed  at  cost,  and  the  output  runs  In  value  to  over  SI2,000,Q00  a  year.  During  one  year  tSie  compensa- 
tion of  employees  amounts  to  $6,600,000,  and  the  value  of  paper  used  to  §4,600,000;  about  80,000  different 
Jobs  are  handled,  ranging  from  envelopes  and  blanks  to  sumptuously  bound  volumes  in  large  editions;  two 
and  one-half  billion  ems  of  type  are  set;  260,000  forms  are  sent  to  press;  three  and  one-fourth  Wllion  charge- 
able Impressions  are  run  from  presses;  over  a  billion  postal  cards  are  printed;  260,000,000  sheets  are  folded; 
125,000,000  signatures  are  sewed,  and  80,000,000  copies  are  ruled. 
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THE    CIVIL    SERVICE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  latest  lull  and  complete  CivU  Service  data — owing  to  the  war — is  as  of  June  30,  1916,  when  the 
total  number  of  classified  positions  was  as  follows:  Competitive,  30,020  in  Washington,  266,906  outside 
Washington;  excepted  and  non-competitive  positions,  1,334  in  Washington,  124,093  outside  Washington; 
unclassified,  3,130  In  Washington,  25,639  outside  Washington.  By  another  classification  they  were  as  fol- 
lows: Presidential,  in  Washington,  993;  outside  Washington,  9,982;  all  others.  In  Washington,  34,484;  out- 
side Washington,  416,638;  total  (including  18,230  in  Isthmian  Canal  Service,  not  counted  anywhere  above), 
480,327. 

The  act  requires  the  rules  to  provide,  as  nearly  as  the  conditions  of  good  admmistration  will  warrant, 
for  open  comp^itive  practical  examinations  for  testing  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  the  classified  service; 
for  the  filling  of  ail  vacancies  by  selections  from  among  those  graded  highest;  tor  the  apportionment  of  ap- 
pointments at  Washington  among  the  States  upon  the  basis  of  population:  for  a  period  of  probation  before 
absolute  appointment;  that  no  person  in  the  public  service  shall  be  obliged  to  contribute  service  or  money 
for  political  purposes;  that  persons  in  the  competitive  service,  while  retaining  the  right  to  vote  as  they  please 
or  to  express  privately  their  political  opinions,  shall  take  no  active  part  in  political  campaigns,  and  that  no 
person  in  said  service  has  any  right  to  use  his  official  authority  or  influence  to  coerce  the  political  action  of 
anv  person  or  body. 

The  expenditure  for  salaries  in  the  Executive  Civil  Service  is  over  8200,000,000  a  year.  The  Civil 
Service  act  does  not  require  the  classification  of  persons  appointed  by  tlie  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  or  of  persons  employed  merely  as  laborers  or  workmen.  Many  positions  are  excepted  in  part  from 
the  provisions  of  the  rules  for  various  reasons. 

Persons  seeking  to  be  examined  must  file  an  application  blank.  The  blank  for  the  Departmental  Ser- 
vice at  Washington,  Railway  Mail  Service,  the  Indian  School  Service,  and  the  Government  Printing  Service 
should  be  requested  directly  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington.  The  blank  for  the  Customs. 
Postal,  or  Internal  Revenue  Service  should  be  requested  of  the  Civil  Service  Board  of  Examiners  at  the 
ofiace  where  service  Is  sought. 

Applicants  for  examination  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  proper  age.  No  person 
using  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess  may  be  appointed.  No  discrimination  is  made  on  account  of  sex,  color, 
or  political  or  religious  opinions.  The  limitations  of  age  vary  with  the  different  services,  but  do  not  apply 
to'any  person  honorably  discharged  from  the  military  ar  naval  service  of  the  United  Statss  by  reason  of  dis- 
ability resulting  Ii'om  wounds  or  sickness  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty 

Persons  who  served  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  were  discnarged  by  reason 
of  disabilities  resulting  from  wounds  or  sickness  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty,  are,  under  the  Civil  Service 
rules,  given  certain  preferences.  They  are  released  from  all  maximum  age  limitations,  are  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment at  a  grade  of  65,  while  all  others  are  obliged  to  obtain  a  grade  of  70,  and  are  certified  to  appoint- 
ing officers  before  all  others.  Subject  to  the  other  conditions  of  the  rules,  a  veteran  of  the  rebellion  or  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  or  the  widow  of  any  such  person,  or  any  army  nurse  of  either  war,  may  be  reinstated  with- 
out regard  to  the  length  of  time  he  or  she  has  been  separated  from  the  service. 

Examinations  are  also  held  for  positions  -in  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  and  also  for^  the 

Under  an  executive  order  unclassified  laborers  are  appointed  after  open,  competitive  examination  upon 
their  physical  condition.     This  action  is  outside  the  Civil  Service  act.    Here  are  amendments  to  the  rules: 

"1.  A  person  separated  without  delinquency  or  misconduct  from  a  competitive  position,  or  from*a 
position  which  he  entered  by  transfer  or  promotion  from  a  competitive  position,  may  be  reinstated  In  the 
department  or  ofilce  in  which  he  formerly  served  upon  certificate  of  the  commission,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing limitations:  ,  _    .  ,  .  , 

"(a)  The  separation  must  have  occurred  within  one  year  next  preceding  tlie  date  of  the  requisition 
of  the  nominating  or  appointing  officer  for  such  certificate;  but  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  a  person 
who  served  in  the  CivU  War  or  the  war  with  Spain  and  was  honorably  discharged,  or  his  widow,  or  an  army 
nurse  of  either  war.  .  _  ,  .     ^ 

"(b)  No  person  may  be  reinstated  to  a  position  requinng  an  examiDu.',on  different  from  that  required 
for  the  position  from  which  he  was  separated  without  passing  an  appror    .ite  examination. 

*  "2.  A  person  resigning  a  scientific,  professional,  or  technical  position  in  the  competitive  service  in 
which  he  has  acquired  training  and  experience  not  to  be  acquired  elsewhere,  to  enter  the  public  service  of 
a  State,  county,  municipality,  or  foreign  government  in  a  similar  capacity,  may  immediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  such  service  be  reinstated  in  the  department  in  which  he  formerly  served  upon  the  certificate  of 
the  commission  issued  upon  the  requisition  of  the  department  dated  within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
his  separation  from  the  competitive  service." 
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1888  . 

1889.   . 

1890 

1891 

1892    . 

1893 

1894.   . 

1896. 

1896.   . 

1897. 

1898.. 

1899.  . 

1900.  . 
1901... 
1902... 
1903... 

22,577 
29,050 
30,626 
33,873 
37,523 
43,915 
45,821 
64,222 
87,044 
85,886 
89,306 
93,144 
94,893 
106,205 
107,990 
135,463 

11,281 
19,060 
22,994 
19,074 
19,460 
24,838 
37^379 
31,036 
31,179 
60,571 
45,712 
49,164 
46,602 
48,093 
60,568 
109,829 

6,868 
11,978 
13,947 
12,786 
12,160 
14,008 
■  22,131 
19,811 
20,714 
29,474 
30,600 
36,312 
34,965 
33,621 
40,509 
87,983 

60  9 
62  8 
60  7 
67.0 

62  6 
56  5 
59.2 

63  9 
66  4 
58.3 
66  9 
74.0 
75  0 
69.7 
66.9 
80.1 

2,616 
3,781 
6.182 
5,396 
3,961 
4,291 
4,704 
4,793 
6,086 
3,047 
7,870 
9,657 
9,889 
10,291 
13,298 
40,270 

38  0 

31  6 
37  2 
42  0 
32.5 
30  6 
19.8 
24.2 
24  6 
10  3 
26.7 
26  3 
28  3 
30  7 

32  8 
45.7 

1904... 

1905. 

1906  .  . 

1907. 

1908. 

1909 

1910. 

1911. 

1912 

1913. 

1914... 

1915  .. 

1916... 

1917.. 

1918.   . 

154,093 
171.807 
184,178 
194,332 
206,637 
234,940 
222,278 
•227,657 
217,392 
282,597 
292,460 
292,291 
296,926 
326,899 

127,846 
113,053 
117,277 
129,317 
161,793 
158,484 
115,644 
105,024 
106,078 
141,905 
216,687 
167,796 
164,722 
212  114 
651,391 

100,078 

111,741 

91,346 

93,920 

120,760 

123,449 

87,769 

70,159 

.59,251 

94,360 

147,526 

114,632 

113,792 

122,280 

387,963 

78.3 
78.1 
77.9 

72  6 

74  6 
77  9 

75  9 
66.8 
55.9 
66.5 
68  4 
68.3 

73  6 
57  6 
70.4 

48,909 
38,996 
39,060 
43,003 
42,153 
40,943 
43,686 
23,266 
20,969 
35,164 
41,936 
36,398 
42,057 
86,3'2 
213,530 

48  8 
35.0 
42.7 
45.8 
34.9 
33.2 
49.7 
33.2 
35.4 
37.3 
28.4 
31.8 
37.0 
70.5 
55.0 

GRETNA    GREEN. 

There  was  formerlx  a  Gretna  Green  In  Kentucky,  where  couples  were  united  in  matrimony  in  fleflance 
of  parental  wishes,  but  the  most  famous  Gretna  Green,  which  still  flourishes  as  a  name,  is  a  village  in 
Scotland,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  River  Sark,  which  divides  England  and  Scotland.  Thither  went  eloplnti 
couples  from  England  after  Fleet  Prison,  London,  ceased  to  function  as  a  marriage  resort.  The  ceremonies 
were  performed  by  ministers  serving  time  as  debtors.  In  sixty  years  7,000  marriages  were  recorded  at 
Gretna  Green,  of  which  800  were  In  1855.    Marriage  by  declaration  still  is  legal  in  Scotland. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

The  Constitution  requires  a  census  of  the  United  States  decennially.  The  first  was  ia  1790  under 
the  supervision  of  the  President;  subsequent  censuses,  to  and  including  that  of  1840,  were  under  the  Secretary 
of  State  In  1849  the  census  work  was  transferred  to  tha  newly  organized  Department  of  Che  Interloi', 
where  it  remained  until  the  passage,  in  1903,  of  the  act  creating  the  Department  of  Commerog  and  Labor, 
by  which  the  Census  Bureau  was  transferred  to  the  new  department.  Meanwhile  Congress,  Maxch  6,  1902, 
had  made  the  Census  Office  a  permanent  bureau.  Since  March  4,  1913,  when  the  Departoient  of  Com- 
mei'ce  and  the  Department  of  Labor  were  separately  organized,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  been  attached 
to  the  former.  The  work  is  divided  Into  two  branches,  the  decennial  census  and  special  stattstioal  inquiries, 
the  latter  mostly  made  between  the  decennial  censuses.  The  thirteenth  decennial  census  was  taken  as 
of  date  April  15,  ISIO.  It  covered:  (1)  population,  (2)  agriculture,  (3)  manufacturees,  and  (4)  mines, 
f'uarrles,  and  oil  and  gas  wells.  The  cost  of  the  census  of  1910  was  about  814,290,000,  In  addition  to  which 
SI, e?.*), 000  was  spent  in  carrying  on  the  annual  investigations  of  the  permanent  bureau  during  the  census 
period.  Of  this  amount  87,200,000  represents  the  cost  of  collecting  the  data  through  oyer  70,000  paid 
e'aumerators,  besides  supervisiors,  clerks,  and  special  agents. 

The  Fourteenth  Decennial  Census  will  be  taken  as  of  January  1,  1920.  It  will  cover:  tl)  population, 
(2)  a;rriculture  (including  irrigation  and  drainage),  (3)  manufactures,  (4)  forestry  and  forest  products,  and 
(5)  Jiiines,  quarries,  and  oil  and  gas  wells.  The  cost  of  this  census  is  estimated  at  S18,129,etK),  in  addition 
to  which  52,371,000  will  be  spent  In  carrying  on  the  annual  Investigations  of  the  Bureau  during  the  three- 
year  census  period  (July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1922).  Of  the  first  named  amount,  810,000,000  cover.s  the 
cost  of  collecting  the  data  through  approximately  90,000  enumerators,  in  addition  to  supervisor,  cleiks, 
and  special  agents. 

The  permanent  work  of  the  bureau  Is  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  March  6,  1902, 
and  amendatory  and  supplemental  acts,  and  include  the  gathering  and  publishing  of  statistical  facts  per- 
taining to  the  dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent,  classes;  wealth,  public  indebtedness,  and  taxation; 
births  and  deaths;  financial  and  other  activities  of  cities;  finances  of  States;  religious  Ijodiee;  transportation 
by  water;  electrical  Industries;  Federal  employes;  cotton;  and  tobacco  stocks.  These  inquiries  are  made 
at  intervals  ranging  In  length  from  ten  years  to  two  weeks.  Tlie  census  of  manufactures,  in  addition  to 
forming  part  of  the  decennia,!  census,  is  taken  in  each  mid-decennial  year;  and  a  biennial  census  of  products 
of  mani\tacturing  industries  will  also  be  taken  hereafter  Special  inquiries  are  made  from  tline  to  time 
at  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  Congress 

The  Director  of  the  Census  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  receive  $7,500  per  annum  duling  the  tliiee- 
year  decennial  census  period  and  $6,000  during  the  seven  "intercensal"  years.  The  present  Director  is 
Sam.  L  Rogers,  of  North  Carolina.  The  permanent  organization  includes  a  chief  clerk,  Thomas  J.  Fitz- 
gerald; five  chief  statisticians — for  Population,  William  C.  Hunt;  for  Manufactures,  Eugene  F.  Hiutloy; 
for  Statistics  of  States  and  Cities,  Starke  M.  Grogan;  for  Agriculture,  Cotton  and  Tobacco.  William  I-. 
Austin;  and  for  Vital  Statistics,  William  H.  Davis;  ageographer,  Charles  S.  Sloane;  and  nine  chiefs  of  division. 
The  temporary  census  organization  will  bo  augmented  by  an  assistant  director,  a  chief  stfttiatician  for  re- 
vision and  results,  an  appointment  clerk,  a  disbursing  eierki  eight  chiefs  of  division,  and  ten  etatlstical  ex- 
perts. The  permanent  employes  of  the  bureau  of  Washington  number  approximately  900,  and  in  addition 
about  700  special  agente  are  employed  intermittently  in  the  Sourh  for  the  collection  of  cotton  statistics. 
The  total  force  of  tlie  bureau,  including  temporary  employees,  during  the  three-year  decennial  census  period 
will  number  at  its  maximum  s,bout  4,000. 


SANTO    DOWI5MGC— HAYTI. 

(Frbm  a  National  Geographic  Soclely  Bulletin  ) 


The  name  Haytl,  or  "High  Island,"  is  significant  of  the  character  of  its  topography.  "Siio,"  once  said 
a  British  Admiral  to  his  king,  George  the  Tlilrd,  when  asked  about  the  island,  "Hayti  looks  like  that,"  and 
he  crumpled  up  a  piece  of  papei  ■•  ,nd  placed  it  upon  the  tabla.  A  brief  description  though  this  may  be,  it  well 
fitted  the  case.  The  Island  is  ^  'out  400  miles  long,  l.W  miles  wide,  and  is  about  the  size  o(  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  is  irregular  In  suape  and  is  intersected  by  three  chains  of  mountains.  Historically,  Hayti, 
or  Santo  Domingo,  is  the  senior  of  our  own  country,  if  we  leave  out  of  considerat  on  the  legendary  repcits 
concerning  the  visits  of  the  Norsemen  to  our  northern  coasts  800  years  ago,  and  we  are  somewhat  indebted 
to  this  beautiful  island  for  our  own  development.  On  Snlnt  Nicholas  Day  (December  G),  1492,  Columbus 
entered  a  port  at  the  extrerhe  west  end  of  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo  or,  as  the  v/!iolo  talann  was  then 
called  by  the  aborigines,  Hayti.  The  natives  thera.w.Ives  called  the  port  Bohio,  but  Coiumbu.s  christened 
it,  in  honor  of  the  day  he  was  celebrating.  Port  Saint  JNicliolas,  the  name  still  existing  as  Saint  Nicholas  Mole. 

Columbus  now  called  the  island  Hispaniola  in  honor  of  the  country  which  had  sent  him  forth  to  discover 
U,  and  determined  to  build  a  permanent  settlement,  selecting  a  site  on  an  elevated  plain  near  a  bay  on  tlie 
north  coast.  Here  was  established  the  first  town  in  the  New  World,  named  Isabella  But  tbo  course  of 
empire  was  still  south,  and  soon  Santo  Domingo  City  became  the  centre  of  tlie  colonial  activities. 

A  love  affair  connected  with  this  city  is  interesting.  One  of  the  Spanish  party,  Miguel  DIas,  having 
got  into  dllflculty  with  an  officer,  wounding  him  in  combat,  fled  Finding  shelter  in  an  Indian  village, 
he  gave  hLs  heart  to  the  young  Cagnisas,  wiio  was  then  governing  tlie  tribe  His  protestn.UonE  met  with 
favor,  and  tho  young  Spaniard  found  himself  the  consort  of  a  queen  But  he  soon  sighed  for  his  old  com- 
■  panlons.  The  queen,  fearing  to  lose  him,  gavo  him  the  secret  of  her  vast  wealth  and,  loading  him  with  the 
precious  metal,  sent  him  back  to  the  Spaniards  to  Induce  them  to  return  with  him  and  settle  in  her  country. 
Dias  delivered  this  message  to  Columbus,  who  immediately  ordered  an  exploration  of  that  part  of  the  island 
to  BBcertain  tho  truth  of  the  Spaniard's  renort.  Zamcaoa,  ajter  giving  her  all  to  hor  lover,  who  was  thereby 
promoted  to  high  honors  in  tho  colony,  being  the  ftret  alcalde  of  the  new  city,  was  so  dlsheartoned  by  the  cruel 
treatment  accorded  her  people  tiiat  she  fled  from  civilization  and  alfluonco  to  the  wilds  of  the  lore.sts,  leaving 
her  two  children  and  still  faithful  husband  to  mourn  her  loss,  and  was  never  heard  from  agaiu. 


PORTO    R!CO. 

Governor,  Arthur  Yager;  Eiecvilve  Secretary,  R:<.m6n  Siaca  Pacheco;  Treasurer,  Jose  t..  Benedicto; 
Auditor,  J.  W.  Bonner;  Acting  Attorncy-Oenei al,  Salvador  Mestre;  Commissioner  of  EdviMion,  Paul  G. 
Miller;  Commissioner  of  the  Inlerioi ,  Guillermo  Esteves;  Commissioner  of  Agiiculture  and  La^or,  Manuel 
Camunas;  Commisstonci  of  Health,  ,\lejandro  Ruiz  Soler. 

Judiciary — Chief  Justice,  Jose  C.  Hernandez;  Justices,  Emilio  del  Toro,  Adolph  G.  WcSf,  Pedro  de 
Aldrey,  and  Harvey  M.  Hutchison;  U.  S.  District  Judge,  Peter  J.  Hamiltbn;  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  Miles 
M.  Martin  * 

Under  the  new  Organic  Act  of  March  2,  1917,  the  legislative  power  in  Porto  Rico  Ls  vested  in  a  Legis- 
lature consisting  of  two  Houses.  Tho  Senate  consists  of  nineteen  members  elected  for  fpur  yeare.  The  House 
of  Representatives  consists  of  tiiiriy-nine  raombers  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  in^nbers  of  the 
Senate  and  House  oJ  Representatives  receive  ST'.OO  per  day  for  ninety  days  of  each  sessloB.  , Sessions  are 
Jheld  biennially.    The  next  session  will  be  hold  the  second  Monday  in  February,  1921. 


The  Philippines. 
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PORTO   RICO — Continued. 


The  island  of  Porto  Rico,  over  which  the  flag  of  the  United  -States  was  raised  in  token  of  formal  pos- 
session on  October  18,  1898,  Is  the  most  eastern  of  the  Greater  Antilles  In-tiie  West  Indies  and  Is  separated 
on  the  east  from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  by  a  distance  of  about  flfty  miles,  and  from  Hayti  on  tho 
west  by  the  Mona  passage,  seventy  miles  wide.  Distances  from  San  Juan,  tlie  capital,  to  Important  points 
are  as  foHows:  New  Yorli,  1,411  mites;  Charleston,  S.  C,  1,200  miles;  Key  West,  Fla.,  1,050  miles;  Havana, 
1,000  miles. 

The  island  is  a  parallelogram  in  general  outline,  108  miles  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  from  37  to  43 
miles  across,  the  area  being  about  3,604  square  miles. 

Porto  Rico  is  unusually  fertile,  and  its  dominant  industries  are  agriculture  and  lumbering.  In  elevated 
regions  the  vegetation  of  the  temperate  zone  is  not  unl.uown.  There  are  more  than  500  varieties  of  trees 
found  in  the  forests,  and  the  plains  are  full  of  palm,  crauge,  and  other  trees.  The  principal  crops  are  sugar, 
coflee,  tobacco,  maize,  oranges,  bananas,  rice  pi'.eitiples  and  other  fruits.  The  principal  minerals  are  gold, 
carbonates,  and  sulpliides  of  copper  and  magnetic  o.xide  ot  iron  in  large  quantities.  Lignite  is  found  at 
Utuado  and  Moca,  anci  also  yellow  amber.  A  large  variety  of  marbles,  limestones,  and  other  building  stones 
are  deposited  on  the  island.    There  are  salt  vvorlis  on  the  south  coast,  and  at  Cape  Rojo  on  the  west. 

By  a  vote  of  the  people  Prohibition  won  in  Porto  Rico,  July  16,  1917,  by  a  majority  of  38,000  In  a  total 
vote  of  1 60,000,  and  tools  effect  March  2,  1918.  The  public  schools  of  the  island  were  founded  by  the 
American  administration,  and  they  have  been  operating  in  a  large  way  fifteen  years,  and  only  for  those 
within  the  school  age.  Practically  all  of  the  men  over  31  years  o!  age  are  illiterate — and  a  very  large  per  cent, 
of  those  under  that  age.  Local  boards  of  agriculture  have  been  appointed  ail  over  the  Island,  and  In  addition 
the  Island  has  been  divided  into  ten  agronomic  districts  and  divisions,  each  in  charge  of  an  inspector  or 
assistant  to  aid  In  the  development  of  better  farming.  A  forestry  service  was  established  by  a  law  approved 
November  22,  1918,  and  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Governor  May  28,  1918,  setting  apart  as  insular 
forests  all  the  mangrive  swamps  on  the  coasts  of  Porto  Rico  and  adjacent  islands  belonging  to  the  local 
government. 

PORTO   RICAN   BIRTH   RATE   UNUSUALLY   HIGH. 

Commentieg  on  the  Porto  Rican  death  rate  of  28.5  per  1000  population  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1917,  the  (Commissioner  of  Health,  A.  Ruiz  Soler,  said:  "Mortality  in  general  is  Influenced  by  natality; 
but  in  many  localities  and  countries  these  statistics  are  contradictory,  for  a  low  birth  rate  may  coincide 
with  a  high  death  rate  and  vice  versa;  or  low  natality  with  low  mortality;  or  high  natality  with  high 
mortality,  which  is  Porto  Rico's  case.  To  maintain  the  balance  of  population  in  any  counti  y.  it  Is  necessarj' 
to  begin  on  the  biologic  basis  of  400  children  between  one  and  five  years  of  age  for  every  thousand  women 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five.  The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  Porto  Rico  and  othei: 
countries  in  this  respect: 

France,  409  children  for  every  1,000  women.  Sweden,  522  children  for  every  1,000  women. 

England,  439  children  for  every  1,000  women.  Germany,  535  children  for  every  1,000  women. 

United  States,  492  children  for  every  1,000  women.       Porto  Rico,  725  children  for  every  1,000  women. 


THE     PHILIPPINES. 


The  Phllippiae  Islands,  lying  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Asia,  between  Formosa  and  Borneo,  in 
longitude  116°  40'  and  126°  34'  E.,  and  latitude  4° 
40'  and  21°  3'  N..  embrace  3,141  islands  and  islets, 
of  which  only  1,668  are  named.  The  total  land  area 
is  about  115,026  square  miles.  The  two  islands  with 
areas  exceeding  10,000  square  miles  each  are  Luzon, 
40,969.  being  about  the  size  of  New  York,  and  Min- 
danao with  36,292  square  miles.  The  only  other 
islands  having  areas  of  over  1,000  square  miles  are: 

Samar.    .    .5,031  Paragua.  .  .4,027  Cebu   1,762 

Negros 4,881  Mindoro... 3,851  Bohol    .  .  ..1,441 

Panay.    ..   4.0U  Leyte.  .      .2,722  Masbate.    .1,236 

The  climate  Is  one  of  the  best  in  the  tropics  The 
islands  extend  from  5°  to  21°  north  latitude,  and 
Manila  is  in  14°  35'.  The  thermometer  during  July 
and  August  rarely  goes  below  79°  or  above  85°. 
The  extreme  ranges  in  a  year  are  said  to  be  61°  and 
97°,  and  the  annual  mean  81°. 

Although  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
Filipinos,  yet  only  one-ninth  of  the  surface  is  under 
cultivation.  The  soil  is  very  lertile.  and  even  after 
deducting  the  mountainous  areas  it  is  probable  that 
the  area  of  cultivation  can  be  very  largely  extended 
and  that  the  islands  can  support  a  population  equal 
to  that  of  Japan. 

The  chief  products  are  hemp,  rice,  com,  sugar, 
tobacco,  cocoanuts,  and  cacao,  hemp  being  the  most 
important  commercial  product  and  constituting  43 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  exports.  Coffee  and  cotton 
were  formerly  produced  In  large  quantities — the 
former  for  export  and  the  latter  for  home  consump- 
tion; but  the  coffee  plant  has  been  almost  exter- 
minated by  insects  and  the  home-made  cotton  cloths 
have  been  driven  out  by  the  competition  of  those 
imported  from  England  The  rice  and  corn  are 
principally  produced  In  Luzon  and  Mindoro  and  are 
consumed  in  the  Islands  The  cacao  is  raised  in  the 
southern  Islands,  the  best  quality  of  it  at  Mindanao. 
The  sugar  cane  is  raised  in  the  Visayas.  The  hemp 
Is  produced  in  Southern  Luzon,  Mindoro,  the  Visayas, 
and  Mindanao.  It  is  nearly  all  exported  in  bales. 
Tobacco  Is  raised  in  many  of  the  islands,  especially 
Luzon  and  Negros. 


Racially  the  people  are  principally  of  Malay  stock. 
The  civilized  tribes  are  practically  all  adherents  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  religion  being  introduced 
into  the  country  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  took 
possession  of  the  islands  in  1565.  The  Moros  are 
Mohammedans  and  the  other  wild  peoples  have  no 
recognized  religious  beliefs.  The  wild  tribes  form 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 

There  are  about  twenty-flve  dilTerent  tribes  in 
tlie  islands  speaking  some  one  of  nineteen  dialects, 
the  most  populous  tribe  being  the  Visayans,  who 
constitute  47  per  cent,  of  the  entire  civilized  popu- 
lation; second.  Tagalogs  20  per  cent  ;  third,  Ilocanos, 
about  10  per  cent.;  Bicols  7  per  cent.;  Pangasinan, 
6  per  cent. ;  Pampangan,  5  per  cent. ;  Cagayan,  3  per 
cent.,  and  Zambalan,  2  per  cent. 

CrvLL  Government  of  the  Philippines. 

On  July  1,  1902,  Congress  passed  (chapter  1369) 
An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  for  other  purposes."  Under  this 
act  complete  civil  government  was  established  in  the 
archipelago,  except  that  portion  inhabited  by  Moros, 
comprising  part  of  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  Islands, 
and  the  ofBce  of  Military  Governor  was  terminated. 
VVm.  H.  T.afD  was  appointed  Civil  Governor  by  the 
President  the  title  being  subsequently  changed  to 
that  of  Governor-General.  Governor  Taft  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  Luke  E.  Wright  in  December,  1903,  by 
Henry  Clay  Ide  in  1905,  James  F.  Smith  in  1906, 
W  Cameron  Forbes  in  1909,  and  Francis  Burton 
Harrison  in  1913.  The  Government  was  composed 
of  a  Civil  Governor  and  seven  Commissioners,  of 
whom  four  were  Americans  and  three  Filipinos. 
By  act  of  Congress  approved  May  11,  1908,  the  com- 
mission was  increased  by  one  member,  appointed 
by  the  President,  making  the  commission  nine  mem- 
bers in  all,  including  the  Governor-General,  who 
was  President  of  the  commission. 

By  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  29, 
1916,  the  Philippine  Commission  was  abolished, 
there  being  substituted  as  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Legislature  a  Senate  composed  ot  24  members,  and 
instead  of  the  Assembly,  a  House  ot  Represeutativea 
of  90  members,  elected  triennialiy. 
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CUBA. 

The  Island  of  Cuba  Is  760  miles  long,  and  its  width  varies  ivora  about  25  miles  to  100  raiies.  Its  area 
comprises  45,881  square  miles,  or  about  that  of  Penuaylvania.  It  has  numerous  safe  and  commodious 
harbors,  that  of  Havana  being  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  In  the  world.  Measuring  from  ijoints  of  nearest 
approach  to  its  neighbors,  Cuba  is  about  100  miles  from  Key  West,  Fla.,  north;  54  miles  from  Haytl,  east; 
130  miles  from  Yucatan,  west,  and  85  miles  from  Jamaica,  south.  There  are  2,380  miles  of  railway  line 
and  200  miles  of  electric  railways. 

The  two  principal  agricultural  staples  of  the  island  are  sugar  and  tobacco.  It  also  produces  In  consid- 
erable quantities  fruits,  vegetables,  timber  and  metals,  mainly  iron,  manganese  and  copper  ore,  and  is 
adapted  to  coffee  and  cotton  raising.  It  has  1,246  miles  of  shaded  roads.  The  average  fluctuation  of  the 
temperature  is  12  degrees.     The  average  in  January  Is  70.3;  July,  82.4;  extremes,  60  to  92. 

The  Government  is  republican  iu  form.  The  President,  who  is  chosen  by  popular  suffrage,  serves  four 
years  and  appoints  his  own  Cabinet.  The  Congress  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  one 
Representative  being  chosen  for  every  25,000  inhabitants,  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  provinces,  of  which 
there  are  six,  corresponding  to  the  American  States,  elect  their  own  Governors  and  control  their  own  internal 

l  The  Isle  of  Pines,  which,  under  the  generally  accepted  survey,  is  supposed  to  have  an  area  of  614.34 
square  marine  miles,  or  about  521,381  acres,  is  situated  off  the  south  coast  of  Western  Cuba,  its  nearest 
point  to  the  larger  island  b&ing  about  34 H  statute  miles  distant,  while  the  Island  itself  and  its  adjacent 
keys  form  the  southern  bairier  of  the  Gulf  of  Batabano,  a  bight  which  extends  northward  to  an  extent 
Bufflclent  to  make  Habana  Province,  to  which  tlie  Isle  of  Pines  is  officially  attached,  the  narrowest  part  of 
Cuba.  The  Isle  of  Pines  is  practically  the  only  land  southward  of  Cuba  to  Panama,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  850  miles;  it  Is  230  miles  almost  due  east  of  Cape  Cartuche,  Yucatan,  and  370  miles  northwest  of  the 
Island  of  Jamaica.  

TUTUILA     (AMERICAN     SAMOA). 

TtTTTJiLA,  the  Samoan  Island  which,  with  its  attendant  islets  of  Manu'a,  Olosega,  Ofu,  Aunuu  and  Rose, 
became  a  possession  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  tripartite  treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
In  1899,  covers,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  55  square  miles, 
and  has  (by  census  of  February  1,  1912)  7,251  inhabitants.  It  possesses  the  most  valuable  Island  liaibor, 
Pago-Pago,  In  the  South  Pacific,  and  perhaps  in  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean.  Commercially  the  island  is 
unimportant,  but  is  extremely  valuable  in  its  relations  to  the  commerce  of  any  nation  desiring  to  cultivate 
trans-Paclflc  commerce. 

Ex-Chlef  Justice  Chambere,  of  Samoa,  says  of  Pago-Pago  that  "The  harbor  could  hold  tlie  entire  naval 
force  of  the  United  States,  and  is  so  perfectly  arranged  that  only  two  vessels  can  enter  at  the  same  time. 
The  coaling  station,  being  surrounded  by  high  bluffs,  cannot  be  reached  by  shells  from  outside."  Capacity 
of  coaling  station,  4,200  tons. 

The  Samoan  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific,  are  fourteen  in  number  and  lie  in  a  direct  line  drawn  from 
San  Francisco  to  Aucliland,  New  Zealand.  Tutuila  is  4,160  miles  from  San  Francisco,  2,263  miles  from 
Hawaii,  1,580  miles  from  Aucldand,  2,354  miles  from  Sydney,  and  4,200  miles  from  Manila,  llie  inhabitants 
are  native  Polynesians  and  Christians  of  different  denominations. 


WAkE     AND     OTHER     SMALL     PACIFIC     ISLANDS. 

The  United  States  flag  was  hoisted  over*Wake  Island  on  July  4,  1898,  by  Gen.  F.  V.  Greene,  com- 
manding Second  Detachment  Philippine  expedition.  It  is  a  small  Island  in  the  direct  route  from  Hawaii 
to  Hongkong,  about  2,000  miles  from  the  first  and  3,000  miles  from  the  second. 

The  United  States  possesses  a  number  of  scattered  small  islands  in  the  Pacific.  The  largest  are  Christ- 
mas, Gallego,  Starbuck,  Pemhyn,  Phoenix,  Palmyra,  Howland,  Baker,  Johnston,  Gardner,  Midway. 
Morcll,  and  Marcu^  Islands.     The  Midway  Islands  are  occupied  by  a  colony  of  telegrapiisrs. 

The  Santa  Barbara  group  is  a  part  of  California,  and  tlie  Aleutian  chain,  extending  from  the  peninsula 
of  Kamchatka  in  Asiatic  Russia  to  the  promontory  in  North  America  which  separates  Bering  Sea  from 
the^orth  Pacific,  is  a  part  of  Alaska 

HAWAII. 

Hawaii  was  annexed  to  the  United  States  by  joint  resolution  of.  Congress  July  7,  1898  A  bill  to  create 
Hawaii  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  was  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  April  30,  1900. 

The  area  of  the  several  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group  is  as  follows:  Hawaii,  4,210  square  miles;  Maul, 
760;  Oahu,  600;  Kauai,  590;  Molokai,  270;  Lanai,  150;  Nlihau,  97;  Kahoolawe,  63.  Total,  6,740  square 
miles.  .     .  ,      ^ 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Islands  by  Capt.  Cook,  in  1778,  the  native  population  was  about 
200,000.  This  has  steadily  decreased,  so  that  at  the  census  of  1910  the  native  born  numbered  but  98,157. 
Total  foreign  bom  (1910).  93,752. 

GUAM. 

The  island  of  Guam,  the  largest  of  the  Marianas,  was  ceded  by  Spain  by  article  2  of  the  Treaty  of  Pa-is. 
December  10,  1898.  It  lies  between  latitudes  13°  i.3'  and  13°  39'  north  and  longitudes  141°  37'  and  144" 
58'  east.  Area  estimated,  225  sauare  miles.  Distance  from  Manila,  1,506  miles;  from  Sau  Francisco,  5,044 
miles.  The  inhabitants  call  themselves  Chamorros,  but  the  present  generation  are  a  mixed  race  with  the 
Malay  strain  predominating.  Their  language,  a  Polynesian  tongue,  is  also  called  Chamorro.  About  10  per 
cent,  speak  English.  Instruction  in  the  English  language  Is  compulsory  In  the  public  schools.  Tlie  north- 
ern half  of  the  island  is  a  plateau  from  400  to  600  feet  in  height  and  is,  except  where  cleared  for  cultivation, 
wooded.  The  southern  half  is  broken  by  hills  from  1,200  to  1,300  feet  high.  They  are  barren,  but  the 
valleys  between  are  fertile,  and  streams  traverse  this  portion.  There  are  no  perennial  streams  in  the  north- 
ern lialf  of  the  island,  which  is  composed  of  coralliferous  limestone,  the  southern  half  of  volcanic  clays.  The 
productions  ai'e  cocoanuts,  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  cocoa  and  tropical  fruits.  Only  the  dried  meat  of  the  cocoanut 
(copra)  is  exported.  .    ,      ^,  ,,,_,• 

The  total  population,  July  1,  1918,  exclusive  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  and  their  families  was  14,344,  of  whom  14,124  were  classed  as  "natives."  Of  the  foreign  born  popu- 
lation only  69  were  Americans.  Death  rate  per  thousand  was  17.6;  birth  rate,  47.2.  Guam  is  under  the 
Navy  Department,  as  a  naval  station.  The  Governor  is  a  naval  officer,  designated  by  the  President.  Capt. 
Roy  C.  Smith,  named  May  30,  1916.  A  marine  barracks,  naval  hospital  and  station  ship  are  maintained. 
The  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Company  has  a  cable  station  in  Guam,  and  cables  from  Manila,  Yokohama, 
^.tldway  and  Yap  Islands  are  landed  here.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  haa  an  experi- 
ment station  here.  The  port  of  entry  is  Apra,  which  is  closed  to  foreign  vessels,  except  by  permit  from  the 
United  States  Government.  Apra  is  commodious,  but  unimproved.  Capital,  Agana,  in  the  north  central 
pai't,  on  the  western  coast;  population  (estimated),  9,000. 
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State. 


United  States . 

New  York ... 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania .  . 
Massachusetts  . 

Ohio 

California 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Indiana 

Iowa 

New  Jersey 

Tennessee 

Nebraska 

Connecticut.  .  . 
Georgia . 
Virginia 


No.  of 

Estab- 

Wage 

lish- 

Earn- 

ments. 

ers. 

33,471 

272,092 

4.806 

64.020 

2,722 

32,838 

2.538 

26,909 

1.344 

18,170 

1,783 

18.070 

1,543 

8,759 

1,353 

10.571 

1.113 

8,166 

994 

6.134 

922 

6.140 

1,076 

4,948 

732 

5,433 

437 

2,665 

692 

2,413 

S64 

2.8.38 

44. 

2,476 

396 

2,790 

Value   of 
Prod- 
ucts. 


Dollars 
901,534,801 

257,268,671 
112,833,427 
84,976,922 
56,195.811 
55.608.924 
34.774,879 
33,173,411 
24,953,324 
20,186,594 
17,116.746 
15,934,486 
14,083,011 
8,200.681 
7,8.35,653 
7,712,615 
7,575,931 
7.069.847 


Value 
Added  by 
Manu- 
facture 


Dollais 
643,686,825 

188,353,768 
79,555,812 
57,498.445 
39.378,580 
38,538,944 
25.065,995 
23,602,183 
17,455.196 
14,626,901 
12.098,041 
11,804,654 
9,831,942 
5.872,234 
5.591,543 
5,517.400 
5,003,577 
5,003,272 


State. 


Colorado .... 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Oregon 

Louisiana ...    . 
Rhode  Island   . 

Alabama 

Oklahoma .   .    . 

Maine 

Florida 

Utah 

West  Virginia. . 
North  Dakota 

Arizona 

New  Mexico . . . 
Wyoming    .... 

Nevada 

All  other  States 


No.  of 

Estab- 

Wage 

lish- 

Earn- 

ments. 

ers. 

475 

2,173 

772 

2,818 

414 

3,028 

377 

1,556 

290 

1,405 

162 

1,515 

286 

1,346 

624 

1,619 

204 

1,772 

235 

1,220 

166 

872 

242 

1.218 

351 

752 

74 

335 

10/ 

258 

81 

183 

42 

161 

5,313 

26,521 

Value  of 
Prod- 
ucts. 


Dollars 

7,027,420 

6,991,276 

6,983,581 

6,010,857 

4,316,948 

4,293,489 

4.121,251 

4,023,851 

3,716,855 

3,017,140 

2,780,009 

2,430,565 

2,220,217 

996,822 

577.936 

545,718 

473,042 

75,506,888 


Value 
Added  by 
Manu- 
facture. 


Dollars. 

5,050,252 

4,639,990 

5,018,689 

4,448,.S50 

3,255,162 

3,131,697 

3,104,352 

3,100,410 

2,506,462 

2,214,448 

1,899,791 

1,770,549 

1,765.211 

818,349 

484,271 

444,444 

375,047 

54,260,844 


In  1909  there  were  31,445  establishments  with  8588,345,709  capital. 

NEWSPAPERS   AND    PERIODICALS— 1914. 


INO.   of 

Value 

No.  of 

Value 

Estab- 

Wage 

Value   Of 

Added  by 

Estab- 

Wage 

Value    of 

Added  by 

State 

lish- 

Earn- 

Prod- 

Manu- 

St.-vte 

lish- 

Earn- 

Prod- 

Manu- 

ments 

ers. 

ucts. 

facture 

ments 

ers. 

ucts 

facture. 

Dollars. 

Dollar:!. 

Dollars 

Dollars. 

United  States . . 

19,317 

114,375 

495,905,948 

366,823,730 

Kentucky     . 

276 

1.303 

3,5,''4,218 

2,718,347 

Oklahoma . 

542 

1,318 

3,237,734 

2,532,255 

New  York 

1,717 

20,089 

137,753,860 

102,491,273 

Virginia..         .    . 

218 

969 

3,094,585 

2.469.163 

Penns.vlvania   . 

1,133 

12,750 

52,239.269 

36,789,943 

Maine 

98 

1,265 

2,804,477 

1,869,265 

Illinois 

1,330 

9,021 

47,026,681 

36,685,766 

Alabama   

199 

831 

2,771,502 

2.115,323 

Ohio 

901 

7,274 

28,023,290 

20,250.724 

Louisiana    . 

184 

641 

2,619,924 

2,032,899 

Massachusetts 

4.56 

6,032 

26,719,398 

18.270,2.55 

Montana... . 

221 

784 

2,460,911 

1,874,293 

California 

822 

4,334 

21,557,591 

15.904,777 

Florida 

161 

880 

2,233,936 

1,700.317 

Missouri    .  . 

851 

-  4,279 

18,034,624 

13,058,831 

Rhode  Island 

47 

529 

2,183,284 

1,686,340 

Michigan 

560 

3,270 

12,290,227 

8,946,668 

North  Carolina  . 

238 

971 

2,148,4,54 

1  680,995 

Minnesota . .   . 

705 

2.942 

11,927,678 

8,685,303 

South  Dakota  . 

363 

722 

1  909,019 

1,513,935 

Iowa 

S74 

3  397 

11,455,048 

8,831,129 

Arkansas. . 

270 

706 

1,850,413 

1,379,134 

Texas 

892 

2,830 

10,263,457 

7,604,650 

Utah 

108 

536 

1  817,421 

1,306,677 

Indiana. . 

622 

3,395 

10,163,181 

7,582,769 

North  Dakota 

331 

625 

1,805,071 

1.488,258 

Wisconsin . 

572 

2,848 

8,098,914 

5,723,445 

West  Virginia... 

181 

846 

1,729.075 

1.280,758 

New  Jersey ...   . 

32C 

2,470 

7,413,284 

5,387,572 

South  Carolina.    . 

122 

655 

1,452,858 

1,145,676 

Washington 

402 

1,302 

6,856,299 

5,254,016 

Idaho 

151 

425 

1,156,043 

894,562 

Kansas 

033 

2,226 

5,479,833 

3,650,564 

Mississippi.  .  . . 

196 

563 

1.024,854 

794,304 

Nebraska 

.572 

1,592 

5,433,415 

4,210,600 

New  Hampshire 

68 

448 

944,658 

748,119 

Georgia .  . 

313 

1,496 

5,237,563 

3,968,297 

Arizona.    . 

61 

266 

817,290 

685,896 

Tennessee     .    . 

2S2 

1,440 

5,077,180 

3,755,764 

Vermont .    . 

56 

354 

734,385 

580,846 

Colorado . 

343 

1,113 

4,278,359 

3,287,025 

New  Mexico 

10'' 

243 

536,891 

448,686 

Maryland 

134 

1,136 

4,26(;.487 

3,063.648 

Wyoming 

76 

170 

497,624 

412,296 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

60 

641 

4.13'   {68 

3,127.535 

Delaware .... 

34 

238 

451,108 

311.056 

Oregon 

251 

945 

4.126  -52 
3,846.514 

3.148,1.52 

N-evada 

38 

136 

387,541 

316.225 

Connecticut 

131 

1,127 

2,959,394 

1 

PERSONS    ENGAGED    IN 

THE    ENTIRE    INDUSTRY. 

CLA.SS 

Cen- 
sus 
Year 

Total. 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Class. 

Cen- 
sus 
Year. 

Total 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

All  classes                     | 

Proprietors,  officials     { 

Proprietors  a  a  d  / 
firm  membeis     .  \ 

Salaried  officers  of  / 
corporations ....  I 

1914 
J  909 

1914 
1909 

1914 
1909 
1914 
1909 

419,313 
388,466 

£2,711 
49,332 

31,041 

30,424 
9,000 
7,265 

325,983 
301,681 

50,236 
47,351 

29,467 

29.130 

8.528 

6.9.52 

93,330 
86,783 

2,475 
1,981 

1,574 

1,294 

472 

313 

Superintendents        / 

and  managers .      I 

Clerks  &  oth   subord.  1 

salaried  employees..  I 

16  years  ol  age  and  / 
over 1 

Under  16  years  of  f 
age : I 

1914 

1909 
1914 
1909 

1914 

1909 
1914 
1909 

12,670 
11,643 
94,510 
80,700 

265,860 

252,101 

6,232 

6,333 

12,241 
11,269 
62,436 
64.905 

208.053 

194.175 

5,258 

5.250 

429 

374 

32.074 

25.795 

57,807 

57,926 

974 

1.083 

WAGE    EARNERS. 


Industry 


Printing     and      publishing, 
branches 


all 


all  r 


Book  and  job 
Music 


Census  Average 
Year.   Number 


1914 
1909 

1914 
1909 
1914 
1909 


272.092 
258,434 

113,121 

108.687 

873 

738 


Industry. 


Newspaper  and  periodicals | 

Bookbinding     and      blank-book  j 

making \ 

Engraving,  incl  plate  printing 

Lithographing | 


Census  f  Average 
Year.    Number. 


1914 
1909 
1914 
1909 
1914 
1914 
1909 


114.375 
108.672 
21,693 
19,938 
6,859 
15.171 
15.073 
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PERIODICALS,    ALT.    CLASSES,    INCLUDING    DAILIES. 


NU.MBEB. 

CiRCUI.AT'N 

Per  Issue 

Number. 

CIBCULAT'N 

Per  Issue. 

St.*tb. 

State. 

1914. 

1909. 

1914. 

•1909 

1914 

1909. 

1914. 

1909. 

Unit.  States 

22,754 

22,141 

205,594,907 

104.463.040 

Oklahoma.    . 

596 

593 

1,081,933 

857,959 

N   Carolina  . 

269 

264 

1,059,311 

789,191 

New*  York... 

2,128 

1,953 

58,443.376 

43.953,617 

Maryland.  .  . 

182 

163 

938,364; 
917,846 

800,550 

Illinois 

1.657 

1.682 

25,101,616 

20.823.166 

Oregon 

,    289 

254 

735,363 

Pennsylvania 

1,498 

1,520 

21,530,742 

19,674.336 

Alabama.  . .  . 

222 

227 

849,234 

518,074 

Ohio 

1,173 

1,181 

15,707,597 

10,753.143 

Connecticut 

148 

160 

611,685 

539,765 

Massachus'ts 

632 

537 

10,072,651 

9,630,182 

Arkansas  . .  . 

308 

288 

011,288 
541,80i? 

496,299 

Missouri .... 

1,004 

1,003 

9,098,333 

7,577,6391 

Louisiana    .  . 

217 

198 

511,689 

Tennessee. . . 

344 

330 

6,966,391 

5,601,541 

.\lontana  . .  . 

248 

139 

507.892! 

246,798 

Iowa 

928 

1,004 

4,856,573 

3,806,253 

N.  Dakota.   . 

341 

333 

457.S95 

372.642 

Indiana 

775 

799 

4,460,735 

2,856,173 

'iV.  Virginia. . 

207 

214 

426.419 

361,598 

Minnesota.. . 

766 

758 

4,333,613 

3,176,700 

S.  Dakota.. . 

381 

402 

416.671 

485,101 

Maine 

113 

130 

4,316,6.30 

4,202,.579 

Floiida  ..   .. 

189 

160 

391.593 

283,992 

California . . . 

975 

854 

4,086,078 

3,025,250 

Utah 

121 

94 

376.962; 

261,937 

Kansas 

709 

7.S0 

0,818,403 

2,703,594 

S.  Carolina .  . 

140 

138 

336.165 

278,512 

Michigan 

73G 

74T 

3,627,929 

2.760,282 

Rhode  Island 

53 

47 

333,R9fi 

254,493 

Nebraska. . . . 

650 

o23 

3,003,305 

2,303,151 

Mississippi .  . 

218 

219 

267,319 

315,731 

Texas 

1,005 

962 

2,833,082 

2,180,922 

Idaho 

167 

130 

202,721' 

140,781 

Wisconsin . . . 

648 

677 

2.150,934 

2,121,662 

New  Hamp  . 

83 

86 

]94,39'.> 

209,063 

Georgia 

351 

357 

1,709,343 

1,626,.562 

Delaware 

39 

35 

184,873 

82,577 

Dist.  of  Col  . 

77 

67 

1,682,764 

1,107,790 

Vermont .... 

77 

82 

1.53,S9fi. 

161,031 

New  .lersey. . 

350 

348 

1.509.137 

1,071,456 

Wyoming.. . 

88 

70 

139,05ir 

102,887 

Washington 

438 

369 

1.376,495 

1,068,554 

New  Mexico 

111 

97 

119,909 

87,526 

Kentucky . . . 

320 

339 

1.250,043 

1,194,245 

Arizona...    . 

76 

73 

111,004 

79,808 

Virginia 

265 

258 

1,232,608 

1.019,968 

Nevada  .... 

43 

59 

38,258 

45.544 

Colorado. .  .  . 

395 

382 

1.176.604 

1,133,364 

MONTHLIES.    INCLUDING    MAGAZINES— CIRCULATION    PER    ISSUE. 


State. 

1014. 

1904. 

State 

1914 

1904 

State. 

1914 

1904 

Unit.  States 

79,190,838 

64,306,155 

Keutucky. . . 

159,229 

142,550 

Ohio 

5.501.906 

2,00G.2S7 

Maine 

4,059,797 

6,622,541 

Oregon 

108.850 

81.400 

Arkansas   . . 

100,709 

45,330 

Mass'chus'ts 

2,153,439 

4,374,209 

Pen'sylvania 

6.046,975 

4.385.686 

California. 

1,122,367 

522,520 

Michigan.  .  . 

1,428,889 

1,372,519 

Tennessee. . . 

875.688 

247,143 

Colorado.  . 

168,932 

348,815 

Minnesota 

1.122.249 

956,696 

Texas 

375.035 

211,929 

Dist.  of  Col. 

1,037,184 

414,530 

Missouri  . . 

1.755,852 

3,365,168 

Virginia.  .  .^ 

232.195 

167,448 

Georgia    .  . 

276,066 

120,927 

New  Jersey 

543.247 

336,123 

Washington. 

256,479 

118,491 

Illinois 

10,242,371 

6.344,791 

New  York 

33.648,962 

28,217,126 

\yi3consiii. . . 

267.130 

500,046 

Indiana. .  .  . 

1,965,080 

1,288,928 

Nebraska... 

1.354.598 

399,444 

All  Otrior 

Iowa 

2,2.56,097 

846,258 

N.  Carolina 

104,510 

30.750 

States 

442.405 

519.065 

Kansas 

1.584,540 

319,425 

TOTAL    YEARLY    CIRCULATION.    ALL 

CLASSES. 

ISSUE. 

1914 

1909. 

1904 

Issue. 

1914 

1909 

1904 

Total 

Daily 

Sunday 

Tri- weekly 

M,041,921,0G6 

9  307.3 >3  102 

85C,957,036 

8r.,'..n,220 

11,391,333,613 

7,578,318,801 

694,058,664 

52.320,684 

9,887,416,245 

6,145,004,739 

625,161,732 

46,206.204 

Semi-weekly 

Weekly 

Monthly .       .    . 

Quarterly 

All  other  classes 

258,297,416 

2,617,522,076 

950.290,056 

75,409,604 

190,380.,556 

240,543,576 
2,122,794,180 

759,36r,.420 
64.232.396 
79.68S.392 

305.496.?^ 
I. 883.789.284 

771.673.860 
46,838.620 
63.245.490 

THE 

FORIi 

IGN-LANGUAGE    PRESS. 

I.,ANGUAGE. 

Number.           i 

Language. 

Number. 

1914 

1909 

1904 

1914. 

1909. 

1904. 

Total 

22,754 

21,272 

1,482 

53 

22,141 

20,744 

1,307 

39 

21,848 

20.599 

1,249 

46 

Gei  man     

Italian 

Scandinavian     

Letto-Slavio 

All  other •. 

616 
127 
174 
237 
275 

692 
104 
181 
169 
232 

700 

English 

63 
162 

Foreign  (includ.  for'u,  English) 
French 

128 
1,50 

QUARTERLY    PUBIJCATIONS— CIRCULATION 

PER    IS.SUE. 

State. 

1914. 

1909. 

1904. 

State. 

1914 

1909 

1904. 

United  States.  .  . 

Illinois 

Mas.sachusetts..     . 
Missouri 

13,853,901 

3,828,000 

1,361,467 

414,245 

16,058,099 

1,967,5.58 

1,401,844 

203.504 

11,709,655 

1,898,000 
445,581 
391.948 

New  York 

Ohio ..:.... 
Pennsylvania.. . 

Tennessee 

,\11  otlier  States 

1.447.019 
2.874.657 
3.838.673 
4,497.800 
,591.434 

2,437.289 
2.288.134 
3.516.933 
3.649,100 
593.737 

909,317 
2.169,200 
3,758,107 
1,760,021 

577,481 

PUBLICATIONS    ISSUED   AT    "ALL   OTHER"    PERIODS— CIRCULATION    PER     ISSUE 


State. 

1914 

1909. 

1904 

State. 

1914. 

1909 

1904. 

United  Sta!,es..  . 

8.922.684 

453,821 
209,830 
646,900 
259,690 
713.906 

4,093,874 

270,.335 
110,010 
622.223 
311,170 
280.796 

2.878.594 

133,643 
56,975 
396,093 
252,647 
149.555 

New  York 

Ohio 

3.319.141 

720,244 

448,317 

37,226 

5,031 

2.108,578 

662,819 

545,279 

82,134 

58,281 

6.950 

1,137,877 

179.515 
383,247 

TUlnois 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Virginia 

154,225 

16.400 

4,300 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

All  other  States... . 

1,152,084 
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State 


United  Sta,tes 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 
Rhode  island 
Connecticut 

New  York . 
New  Jersey . 
Pennsj'lvauia  . 

Ohio 

Indiana     . 
Illinois .  . 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

Minnesota . 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota 
Nebraska .    . 
.Kansas. . 

Delaware . 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Viiginia. 
North  CaroliDa. . 
South  Carolina   . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky.. 
Tennessee . 

Alabama 

Mississippi. . 

Arkansas .  .        ; .    . 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas.  .    . 

Montana.  . 
Idaho .... 
Wyoming 
Colorado . 
New  Mexico . 
Arizona. . . 

Utah 

Nevada . . . 

Washington     . 
Oregon . . . 
California 


No.  of 
'Plants 


Total  Value. 


31,612 

197 
133 
111 
1,296 
147 
340 

4,159 

681 

2,352 

1,685 

901 

2,538 

1,067 

789 

965 
1,058 
1,293 
351 
379 
689 
763 

54 
333 

141 
384 
239 
329 
166 
438 
235 

401 
426 

278 
219 

308 

277 

619 

1,182 

238 
3  73 

81 
466 
107 

74 
156 

42 

622 
I  363 
I  1,457 


S810,50S,075 

3,617,102 
1,431,411 
1,242,944 
47,574,600 
4,189.423 
7,353,365 

220,226,643 
11,708,949 
77.889.307 

48,422,884 
16,431,259 
102,695,429 
22,440,081 
12,338,775 

19,583,099 
15,191,745 
30,670,748 
2,220,217 
2,135,580 
7,811,238 
6,866,617 

675,553 
9,810,774 
5,767,930 
6,513,856 
2.376,190 
3,232,174 
1,985,263 
7,470.364 
3,017,140 

6,226,527 
8,055,326 
3,992,105 
1,266,730 

2.350,989 

4,096,555 

4,005,581 

14,996,280 

2,794,587 
1,342,667 

545,718 
6,538,308 

577,9.36 

996,822 
2,579,312 

473,042 

9,505,137 

5,815,579 

31,458,214 


Newspapers. 


Subscrip'ns 

and  Sales.    Advertising 


599,541,860 

480,858 
278,247 
212,872 

6,707,836 
527,058 

1,146,635 

19,359,680 
1.314,845 
8,396,630 

5,853,534 
2,562,070 
9,592,167 
2,749,080 
2,168,578 

2,662,070 
2,463,557 
4,494,956 
401,114 
437,675 
1,316,636 
1,296,080 

84,916 
1,001,946 
776,041 
762,228 
466,842 
724,165 
420,634 
1,319,275 
484,529 

896,103 

1,087,674 

726,175 

246,939 

502,104 

788,791 

678,592 

2,977,443 

595,799 
293,749 
100,122 
1,140.409 
113.784 
165.250 
544,740 
115,610 

1,658,812 
1,143,317 
5,303,793' 


Periodicals  (Other 
Than  Newspapers.) 


Subscrip'ns] 
and  Sales 


8184,047,100  864,035,230 


810,282 

421,486 

308,762 

10,739,339 

1,443,188 

2,171,792 

32,897,529 

3,925,199 

16,215,016 

11,903,213 
4,222,280 

16,363,738 
6,228,782 
2,893,502 

5,101,728 
4,541,917 
8,278,152 
784,192 
685,496 
2,332,505 
1,903,755 

253.336 

2,789,122 

1,808,751 

1,473,919 

811,426 

907,548 

676,337 

2,375,273 

1,273,868 

1,626,016 

1,994,522 

1,434,160 

456,842 

729,087 
1,357.731 
1,455,605 
5,330,292 

1,014,473 
499,953 
232,101 

2,239,266 
220,496 
425,180 
832,681 
172,169 

3,737.037 

2.018,131 

11.729.631 


550,779 

9,106 

14,507 

3,484,954 

17,040 

73,512 

29,747,145 

448,073 

8,108,703 

3,847.408 
864,727 

6,857,958 
665,978 
435,634 

912,265 

766,111 

1,444,509 

93,361 

45,627 

221.113 

562,823 

24,952 

67,339 

1,019,407 

217,690 

21,489 
155,104 

35,464 
296,351 

30.536 

199,379 

852,151 

113,020 

18,234 

51,207 

98,003 

86,407 

268,372 

10,341 
3,694 
16,971 
110,277 
11,228 
,  9,042 
78,548 


189,568 
185,479 
687,644 


Advertis- 
ing. 


871,585,505 

621,026 

11,412 

28,250 

2,455,904 

100,744 
72.716 

30,716,740 

152,276 

12,599,192 

3,225,013 
722,710 

8,974,993 
846,673 
664,720 

1,022,294 

1,167.756 

1,703,276 

10,884 

130,269 

464,752 

636,253 

5,6'48 

50.727 

299,095 

107,717 

9,811 

71,214 

14,516 

601,628 

44,718 

294,099 

297,323 

236,997 

11,658 

30,747 
199,036 
194,160 
475,267 

62,136 
6,365 

11,450 

129.673 

9,201 

12,207 

35,418 


Books   and 
Pamphlets. 


317,454 

337,812 

1,391,575 


S68,587i778 

40,045 

6,770 

8,506 

6,951,808 

110,969 

351,304 

.36,323,314 

58,205 

6,088,741 

2,122,063 
711,941 

8,526,286 
458,711 
312,000 

2,001,599 

371,186 

1,108,146 

307 

32,735 

68,310 

24.746 


339,402 

98.933 

256,026 

6,773 

15,355 

12,666 

84,196 

2,920 

68,501 

202,891 

93,270 

650 

36,492 

19,348 

33,464 

258,217 

20,643 
10,038 


83,814 
1,610 
2,995 

50,337 


148.093 

41,034 

1,024,418 


In  addition,  printics  and  publishing,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  52,813,574,  was  reported  by  establishments 
In  other  industries. 


BOOKS   AND    PAMPHLETS. 


Chabacier. 

No  Copies  Printed.  | 

Character. 

No.  Copies  Printed. 

1914. 

1909. 

1914. 

1909. 

Total 

175,166,698 

517,662 

3,017,151 

1,500,226 

51,069,521 

39,598,501 

1,387,604 

2,458,912 

959,288 

16,399,881 

161,361,844 

657,464 

4,540,647 

2,023,193 

41,636,847 

46,942,399 

2,849,371 

2,923,187 

885,262 

10,184,030 

Law 

Literature,  collected  works 

Medicine  and  hygiene 

Philosophy 

1,701,602 
5,673,792 
2,337,312 
189,996 
1,752,826 
1,926,892 
1,807,042 

24,411,502 
1,279,427 
4,011,909 
2,133,267 

11,032,385 

1,496,194 

Biography,  correspondence. 
Descript'u,  geog'phy,  travel . 

5,037,972 

1,519,480 

265,077 

Domestic  and  rural 

education   

Physical,  mathemat'l  science 
Poetry  and  the  drama. 
Political  and  social  science.   . 

Religion  and  theology 

Scientific,  similar  assoelat'ns 
Sports  and  amusements.  .  .  . 

>  356,413 
1,980,824 

Fiction 

1,862,429 

Fine    arts,    including    Illus- 
trated gift  books 

23,608,230 
1,258,562 

History 

2,430,074 

Humor  and  satire 

1,104,599 

Juvenile 

Works  of  reference 

7,799.590 
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NEWSPAPERS   IN 

BIG    CITIES— CI 

RCULATION    PER    DAY. 

City. 

Number, 
Morning 

CIRCULATION, 
MORNING. 

Number, 

EVENI_\G. 

Circulation, 
Evening. 

Number, 
Sunday. 

CinCULATION, 
SUA-DAY. 

1914. 

19i>l 

1914. 

1904. 

1914. 

1904. 

■     1914. 

19  4. 

1914. 

1904. 

1914. 

. 1904. 

United  States 

Total  for  14  cities.. 
New  York 

794 

161 

58 
18 

a 

z 

7 

7 
6 
6 
5 
3 

15 

8 
4 
6 

637 

128 

37 
11 
12 
10 
ti 

4 
7 
6 
3 
2 

18 
3 
4 
5 

11,692,368 

6,501  186 

2,393,961 
813,528 
797,813 
287,548 
709,878 

222,137 
183,322 
220,391 
124,801 
108,922 

274,647 

190,533 

72,366 

101,339 

7;843.565 

4,003,908 

1,394,196 
604,584 
732,829 
318,403 
461,221 

93,917 

170.145 

261,949 

62.673 

71,940 

261,290 
39,750 
79,006 
52,000 

1.786 

149 

40 
22 
10 
4 
10 

6 
4 
10 
5 
8 

9 

5 
9 
7 

1,815 

139 

38 

23 

9 

5 

8 

I 
5 
6 
9 

11 

2 

7 
3 

28.777,454 

11,086,250 

4,515,570 
2.0-18.002 
1,342,816 
614,.S38 
1.537.932 

57/7,284 
358,100 
56\610 
419,850 
382,456 

560,598 
395,687 
323,-186 
444.521 

19,632,603 

10,686,074 

3,588,193 
1,584,187 
1,405,866 
665,716 
1,054,365 

349,058 
276.429 
466,024 
258,300 
285.114 

340,392 

82,503 

196,957 

232,970 

51S 
121 

31 

20 
18 
6 
4 

4 
4 
6 
3 
5 

7 

4 
5 
4 

491 

120 

30 

16 

13 

7 

5 

4 
6 
7 
5 
6 

7 

2 
7 
5 

16,479,943 
ie,0«6,866 

s.m.m 

1,454,637 
1  015.981 

1,086.956 

288,195 
265.817 
418,05^1 
243,250 
253,678 

309,949 
298,7;.5 
186,158 
291,96 i 

12,022,311 

8,062,959 

2,639,318 

1,344,071 

■     9.52,847 

611,405 

833  016 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

St.  Louis 

Boston 

Cleveland 

137  2°1 

Baltimore 

184,500 
307  5''6 

Pittsburgh 

Detroit 

123  506 

Buflalo 

220,687 
3S8,6S2 

65.ona 

1 19  S'JO 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angelea 

Milwaukee 

Cincinnati 

133;700 

NUMBER 

OF 

DAILIES,   BY    STATES. 

State. 

TOTAL 

MORNING 

Evening. 

State. 

TOTAL 

Morning 

Evening. 

1914. 

1904. 

1914 . 

1904. 

1914 

1904 . 

1914. 

1304 

1914. 

1904. 

1914. 

1984. 

United  States 

Maine 

2.580 

15 
93 
12 

36 
23 

234 

46 

224 

181 
160 
184 
80 
66 

51 

68 
89 
34 
«9 
28 

19 
32 

2.452 

17 
89 
13 

36 
24 

217 

55 

220 

190 

161 

192 

86 

65 

51 
68 
92 
31 
65 
25 

20 
31 

794 

7 
18 
2 
9 
5 

88 
13 
64 

44 
33 
47 
19 
12 

17 
18 
30 
11 
17 
9 

9 
13 

037 

6 
21 

3 
9 

5 

65 
13 
56 

38 
28 
36 
16 
10 

16 
15 
24 
10 
6 
6 

10 
14 

1.786 

8 
75 
10 
27 
18 

146 

33 

160 

137 

122 

137 

61 

54 

34 
50 
55 
23 
52 
19 

10 
19 

1,815 

11 

68 
10 
27 
19 

152 
42 
164 

152 
133 
156 
70 
55 

35 
51 
68 
21 
59 
19 

10 

17 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida .  .    

Delaware,  Dist.  Col . 

Kentucky   

33 
29 
16 
29 
26 
14 

33 
17 
24 
17 

33 

19 

59 

107 

21 

44 
16 
11 

33 

43 
34 

178 

33 
30 
14 
26 
20 
9 

34 
17 
21 
14 

27 
25 
44 
87 

12 

42 
16 
S 

26 

29 
23 

148 

11 

12i 

a 

iz 
11 

16 
8 
5 
5 

7 

7 

U 

35 

10 

13 
7 
3 

13 

17 
12 
68 

;  It 

10 

4.'. 
li 

8 
3 

14 

8 
8 
S 

S 

7 
C. 
18 

5 

13 
5 
3 

S 

10 
9 

62 

22 
17 

8 
17 
15 

6 

17 
9 
19 
12 

26 
12 
48 
72 

11 

26 
9 
8 

20 

26 

22 
110 

22 
20 
10 

Masaachuaetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

N.  Hamp.,  Vermont.. 

IS 

12 

'  6 

20 

New  York 

Tennessee ,' 

9 

New  Jei'SGy 

Alabaraa 

13 

Pennsylvania 

Mississippi 

u 

Ohio 

A  rkansas . . » 

24 

Indiana^ 

Louisiana,  »• 

13 

Illinol3 

33 

Michigan    

Texas 

69 

Wisconsin 

Montana 

Minnesota 

7 

23 

loAva    .        

Arizona 

11 

Missouri   

Nevada 

6 

Nebrasl\a 

Idaho.  Wyo.,  N.  M.. 
and  Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

17 

N.  Dal:.,  S.  Dak 

Maryland 

19 
14 

Virginia 

89 

CIRCULATION   OF   PERIODICALS,    BY    CLASSES. 


Chaeacter. 


Total . 


News,  politics,  family  reading .  . . 
Agricultural,  horticultural,  dairy, 

stock  raising,  etc 

College  and  school  periodicals  . 
Commerce,    finance,    insurance, 

railroads,  etc 

Education  and  history 

Fraternal  organizations 

Gen'l  Uterature,  Includ.  monthly 

and  quai'terly  magazines 

Labor 

l.aw 

Medicine  and  surgery 

Reform  and  social  science 

Religious 

Science  and  mechanics 

So''iety,  art,  music,  fashion,  etc. . 

Trade  Journals  generally 

Miscellaneous 


ALL  Periodicals.  Includmg  Dailies. 


Number.     iCiuculat'n  Per  Issue. 


1914.     1904 


22,754 

17,574 

346 
303 

323 
231 
312 

284 
163 
65 
178 
179 
1,412 
135 
212 
873 
164 


21.848 
17.032 

360 

178 

364 
173 

450 

328 


81 
192 


1,287 

83 

155 

627 

538 


1914. 


205,594.907 

69.533,556 

18,091,350 
353.755 

2,196,988 
2,533,833 
7,092,592 

38,495,435 

1.633,70C 

76,571 

910,085 

2,900,574 

34,515,249 
1,683,381 

14,703,958 
9,284,145 
1.589,735 


1904. 


150,009,723 

53.355,393 

8,106.275 
248,240 

2,470,832 
2,119,797 
5,356,427 

30.615,577 


194,035 
1,054,948 

22,383,631 
525,523 

15,289,431 
3,428,596 
4,860,518 


Weeklies  Only. 


Number 


1914.  1909 


1,379 


81 

SS 

84 
18 
31 

56 
84 
22 
8 
42 

524 
20 
55 

227 
39 


1,194 


92 
65 

84 
14 
69 

52 


19 

7 


483 
23 
49 

195 
42 


CiKO.  Per  Issue. 


1914. 


28.436,357 


1909. 


19,876.630 


4,008.547 
94.249 

283.925 

1,043,466 

275.100 

7,701.592 
355,900 
54,565 
119,487 
286,081 
12,116.666 
275,157 
555,543 

1.104.97.6 
211.10.5 


2.351,368 
72,460 

340,819 
397.962 
454,930 

5,799,136 

47.843 
105,811 

8.544.673 

289,478 

(269,945 

1,041,735 

160,470 


Labor  periodicals,  before  1914,  were  included  in  tUos3  of  fraternal  organizations; 
science  periodicals  were  counted  among  other  classes. 


reforiu  and  social 
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DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS    IN 

FOREIGN   LANGUAGES 

State 

Number. 

CiRC.  Per  Issue,  i 

State. 

Number 

CiRC.  Per  Issue. 

1914. 

1904. 

1914. 

1904. 

1914. 

1904. 

1914. 

1904. 

United  States^ . . . 

160 

16 

25 

3 

6 

5 

127 

11 

20 

7 

3 

4 

2,598,827 

81,655 

343,688 

19,687 

26,547 

39,247 

1,215,892 

34,350 

200,180 

14,350 

11,232 

11.300 

Missouri 

3 
40 
12 

11 

6 

33 

5 
28 
11 

10 

8 

20 

41.512 

1,509,093 

130,965 

151,745 
106,801 
147,887 

75  960 

New  York 

557.956 
69,687 

California 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Indiana 

Massachueettt 

112,127 
54  774 

MichigaE 

All  otlier  States 

73,976 

DAILY   NEWSPAPERS   IN   FOREIGN   hANGVAGES— Continued. 


Foreign  Language  Dailies. 

FOREIGN  Language  Weeklies. 
_  Circulation  Per  Issue. 

Language. 

Number. 

Circulation  Per 

Issue. 

1914. 

1904. 

1914 

1909. 

1904. 

1914. 

1909. 

1904. 

Totals 

160 

2 

8 
1 
5 
3 

127 

1 
6 

2,598,827 

1.786,281 

1,215,892 

4,239,426 

2,543,898 

2,976.995 

Arabic 

Bohemian 

73,688 

52.143 

45,267 

75,874 

67.950 

67,014 

Bulgarian 

Chinese 

4 

16.669 

9,500 

8,800 

Croatian 

44,000 

53,526 

r     51,800 

1     15,800 

75,157 

1,438,888 

'-  30,715 

271.276 

7,000 
65,950 

}     42,850 

66,283 

1,668,369 

11,275 

219,475 

4,350 
50.325 

39,035 

79,119 

1,417,172 

14,800 

168,850 

Danish 

Dutch    I 

4 

12 
55 

4 
12 
10 

1 

1 

8 
75 
3 
7 
4 

French , 

52,660 
823.062 
103.245 
269.674 

39,961 

40,230 
753,116 

54,300 
160,300 

24,603 

47,872 

680.231 

21.700 

91,360 

9,500 

German 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

93,265 
173,200 
383,722 

19.100 

3,185 

173,974 

727,927 

157,500 

30,100 

207,676 

288,820 

14,050 

.11,035 

82,235 

449,944 

91,160 

19,239 

206,029 

236,890 

8,400 

4,500 

23,200 

Norwegian, ........ 

I 
6 

Polish 

12 

207,380 

88,937 

49,616 

Portuguese 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

8 

28,150 

3,400 

Swedish 

462,909 
75,586 

Yiddish 

id 

8 

762,9  io 

524,966' 

■  226,i56' 

There  are  now  several  Russian  language  dailies  in  the  United  States. 

The  list  of  weeklies  includes  2  Norwegian  and  Danish  combined,  2  Russian.  1  Ruthenian,  1  Serbian, 
1  SUivonic  not  specified,  4  Slovak,  and  1  Slovenian. 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE   WEEKLIES,    BY   STATES 

. 

State. 

Number 

CIRC.  Per  Issue    i 

State. 

Number. 

CiRc.  Per  Issue 

1914. 

1904 

1914. 

1904. 

1914. 

1904 

1914. 

1904. 

United  States 

California 

868 

31 
17 
11 
93 

6 
35 
13 
11 

6 
35 
32 
45 
24 
33 

788 

29 

9 

11 

81 

20 

45 

8 

5 

9 

22 

34 

51 

24 

27 

4,239,426 

59,300 

52,175 

27  691 

981,137 

47,255 

105,850 

19,255 

10.061 

6.430 

133.742 

78,205 

349.430 

205,922 

236,471 

2.976,995 

42,642 
22,600 
27  7-11 

543,314 
27,490 
83,675 
11,830 
23,989 
19,970 
53.850 
75,280 

384,478 
71,500 

210.402 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

30 

18 

103 

16 

62 

3 

9 

79 

4 

7 

40 

8 

21 

53 

23 

26 

12 

71 

9 

60 

5 

5 

64 

4 

9 

27 

5 

12 

77 

27 

60.232 
21.405 

624.127 
33,773 

327,352 

1,700 

49,182 

368,862 
19,900 
31,208 
93,195 
9,400 
33,160 

211,312 
41,694 

60,490 
15.150 

380,450 
16,480 

298.355 

Colorado 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Oklahoma 

8.076 

Indiana. . ; 

Oregon 

24,000 
182  289 

Iowa 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Kansas 

4,400 
16  056 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

48,342 

Massachusetts 

Utah 

7,050 

Michigan 

Washington 

Wisconsin   

30,290 

Minnesota 

238,676 

Missouri 

All  other  States. . . . 

48,130 

Nebraska 

ALL    OTHER    FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 

PERIODICALS,    EXCEPT 

DAILIES    AND    WEEKLIES. 

State. 

Number. 

CiRc.  Per  Issue. 

State. 

Number. 

CiRC.  Per  Issue. 

1914. 

1904 

1914. 

1904. 

1914. 

1904. 

1914. 

1904. 

United  States 

376 

12 
45 
10 
11 
15 
15 

283 

6 
37 

8 
12 

6 
11 

3,609,735 

57.300 
448.462 

92.958 
122,144 
438,523 

46,509 

2,531,776 

8,050 
247,151 

30,990 
167,835 
104,352 

39,650 

Minnesota 

23 
28 
15 
62 
39 
29 
25 
47 

24 
14 
6 
58 
33 
20 
25 
24 

156,502 
338,737 
332,338 
487,045 
281,872 
420,564 
213,768 
173.013 

141,000 

112,115 

California ......... 

Nebraska 

303,334 

Illinois 

New  York 

841,627 

Indiana 

Ohio 

222,442 

Iowa 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

68,918 

Massachusetts 

186,663 

Michigan 

AU  other  States 

67.749 
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New  York  State  Museum. 


BOOK    AND    JOB— 1814. 


State 


tTnlted  States . 


New  York 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania  .  . 
Masaachusetts 

Ohio 

Missouri 

California   '  .    . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


No.  of 

Estab- 

Wage 

lish- 

Earn- 

ments 

ers 

12.115 

113.121 

2.369 

25,800 

1.173 

18  893 

1,206 

10.139 

741 

7.063 

772 

7.978 

435 

5,123 

631 

3.172 

404 

3,860 

258 

2.901 

Value   of 
Prod- 
ucts 


Dollar  s. 
307,330,86! 

78.841,261 
54,625,954 
25.235,844 
20,245,246 
19.915,250 
12,434,192 
9,885.477 
9,380,560 
7,653,223 


Value 
Added  by 
Manu- 
facture 


Dollars. 
210,877,629 

58,160,132 
35.270,600 
16.070,029 
14,731,508 
13.004.041 
8.575,861 
7,032,190 
6,296.771 
6,511,363 


S'r.4.TE 


Indiana. .  . 
Maryland 

Texas 

Nnw  Jersey . 
Wisconsin     . 

Iowa 

Coanecticut. 

Virginia  

Tennessee.    . 
Kcutucliy .    . 


No.   of 

Estao- 

Wage 

lis:)- 

Earn- 

nienis. 

ers. 

277 

2,529 

197 

2,284 

288 

1,805 

359 

1,698 

217 

1,763 

182 

1,303 

208 

1,580 

165 

1,452 

142 

1,161 

124 

1,312 

Value   of 
Prod- 
ucts. 


DoUars. 

6,237,238 
5,546,639 
4,7U,163 
4,291.465 
4,239,861 
3,733.747 
3,585.751 
3,402,118 
3,961,955 
3,687,309 


Value 
Added  ijy 

Manu- 
facture. 


DoUars 
4,207,74.5 
3,532,894 
3,390,820 
2,679,.Vt8 
2,586,575 
2,405,831 
2,358,837 
2,214.504 
1,999.397 
1,810,>.52 


NET    TONS    OF 

PAPER    PRODUCED    IN 

THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Classification. 

No.  of 
Mills. 

No. 
of 
Ma- 
chines 

On  H.^.n'u  FiKsr  of 
Year 

Production  fob 
Year. 

shipmbnts  for 
Year. 

1918 

19)7 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

Newsprint  (total) 

Standard  news 

70 

41 

93 

35 

253 

165 

44 

109 

64 

21 

^  49 

*  85 

753 

165 
101 
222 

76 
437 
263 

61 
204 
161 

25 

67 
129 

~1M9 

31,713 

20,181 

36.845 

7,581 

42,411 

53.551 

6  408 

32.500 

6  083 

6,789 

8,341 

13,382 

38.998 

26,477 

20,056 

4,283 

22,963 

21,393 

5,343 

27,080 

2,520 

1,928 

5,882 

10,589 

1,260,285 

1,125,086 

849,157 

326,886 

1,926,986 

714,000 

177,362 

368,012 

143,298 

63,268 

284,286 

254,869 

1,359,012 

1,238  787 

892,283 

294  100 

1,804,589 

727,515 

llti,714 

288,355 

126,286 

86,912 

311,942 

206,039 

1.272,590 

1.129,611 

857,571 

331,434 

1,923,201 

727.052 

180.4.52 

355,936 

143.981 

67,124 

284,928 

206,941 

1,366,297 
1,245,083 

Book  paper  (total) 

Periodical  book  paper.  . 
Paperboard 

875,494 

290,802 

1,785,141 

V/rapDlnK 

695,357 

Bag 

11,5,559 

282,935 

Tissue 

122,723 

Hanging     

82,051 

Felts  and  building 

Other  trades 

309,483 
203,246 

Total  paper,  all  grades.. 

238.113 

166,752 

6,051.523 

5,919,647 

6,089,77f> 

5.838,286 

MEW    YORK    STATE    R^USEUM. 
((Prepared  by  the  Museum  for  the  Almanac) 

The  title.  7<Iew  York  State  Museum,  is  the  statutory  name  of  a  scientific  research  organization.  His- 
torically  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  great  Natur.il  History  Survey  of  the  State  of  New  York  organized  in  1S36. 
The  nucleus  of  these  now  extensive  collections  are  the  scientiftc  raateriaw  brought  together  during  the  exist- 
ence of  that  survey.  Under  the  pieseul  statute  the  'New  York  State  Museum'  included  the  wnrk  of  the 
State  Geologist  and  his  associates,  who  togctner  form  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
that  of  the  State  Botanist  and  his  .staff,  of  the  State  Entomologist  a,nd  liis  staff;  the  Zoologist  and  the  Archaeo- 
logist. The  museum  collections  as  such  originate  partly  from  the  materiala  acquiicd  lor  the  reser.rohcs 
of  these  officials  and  partly  from  special  additions  made  to  oxemplily  the  resources  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  State  Museum  is  alternately  known  as  the  Department  of  Science  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  I-Jew 
York,  and;  as  such,  is  under  the  administrative  control  of  that  university.  Tiic  coUeetions  of  tlie  museum 
are  arranged  on  a  floor  space  or  about  100,000  square  feet  on  the  upper  floors  or  the  State  Education  Building 
at  Albany.  These  collections  form  what  has  been  planned  and  worked  out  as  an  essentially  State  or  pro- 
vincial museum  exhibiting  the  natural  resources  of  animal  and  plant  life,  the  mineral  wealth,  geological 
history,  and  aboriginal  culture  of  New  York  State.  It  has  not  planned  to  receive,  nor  does,  it  especially 
welcome,  material  from  outside  tlic  State,  unless  this  is  adapted  to  illuminate  the  scieutiric  problems  of  the 
State  itself.,  The  colleclioDs  are  open  free  on  every  week  day,  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  and  oir  Siiudays,  October 
1  to  May  f,  2  to  5  P   M 

Hall  of  Minerals — The  general  collection  of  about  5,000  specimens  is  supplemented  by  a  very  extensive 
and  complete  collection  o(  minerals  front  New  York  State,  probably  the  best  in  existence.  Ttieie  are  prob- 
ably in  this  hall  about  14,000  specimens  on  exhibition 

Hall  of  Geology — The  collections  here  illustrate  the  rock  structure  and  the  mineral  wealth  o!  the  State, 
especially  the  application  of  minerals    ores  and  rocks  to  commerce  and  the  industrial  arts. 

Hall  of  Fcssils — This  hall  includes  vertebrates  and  invertebrates  and  the  long  continued  researches 
of  the  Geological  Survey  have  made  the  collection  of  invertebrate  fossils,  and  the  corresponding  classilica- 
tion  of  the  rocks  of  New  York  the  standard  of  comparison  for  the  world.  The  use  of  restorations  of  extinct 
animal  life,  with  relief  maps,  leconstructions   <fcc  ,  has  helped  to  visualize  the  appearance  of  these. 

Hall  of  Zoology — The  animal  life  of  New  York  is  exhibited  in  this  hall,  the  larger  mammals  in  habitat 
groups  and  the  smaller  mammals  birds  fishes,  reptiles  and  mollusks  In  extensive  series  of  v/ell-raounted  speci- 
mens. The  collection  of  birds  eggs  is  one  of  the  largest  in  America.  This  section  also  contains  a  representa- 
tive gathering  of  insects,  arranged  to  illustrate  their  economic  relations  to  agriculture  and  forestry  The 
section  of  Botany  maintains  an  hci  barium  of  upward  of  100,000  specimens  of  New  York  plants. 

Halls  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology — Tlie.se  contain  si.x  large  groups  representing  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  Iroquois  Indians  In  their  natural  state,  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man  These  figures 
have  been  cast  from  the  beat  available  representatives  among  the  surviving  Iroquois  and  mounted  amid 
actual  accessories  and  agaiust  painted  backgrounds.  They  depict  the  hunt,  warfare,  council  ceremony. 
Industries  and  agriculture  of  the  New  York  aborigines  The  collections  of  relics  of  Indian  life  In  New  York 
are  the  most  extensive  in  existence,  and  these  collections,  with  the  grotips  referred  to,  fill  the  meBzanine  floors. 

Publications:— The  museum  issues  general  and  special  publications  on  the  natural  resources  of  the  State, 
in  the  form  of  bulletins  memoirs  and  annual  reports.  These  now  number  about  350  and  each  can  be  ob- 
tained on  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

The  museum  owns  three  parcels  of  real  estate,  presented  by  citizens  for  preserving  tlieir  geological 
Interest:  1 — The  Clark  Reservation  near  Syracuse,  a  tract  of  104  acres  characterized  by  Its  extraordinary 
display  of  abandoned  cataracts  and  gorges  produced  by  the  flow  of  the  post-glacial  waters;  2 — Stark's 
Knob  Reservation,  or  Volcano,  near  Schuylerville;  3 — The  Lester  Park,  or  Cryptozoon  Ledge  in  the  town 
of  Greeofleld,  west  of  Saratoga  Springs.    The  Legislature  grants  $55,000  a  year  for  maintenance. 
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SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION. 

Ex-Officio  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Institution  —  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States. 
Chancellor  of  ti>e  Institution — Edward  Douglass  White,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Secretary  of 
the  InstUutlon — Charles  D.  Walcott.  Assistant  Secretary — Charles  G.  Abbott.  Administrative  Ass't  to  Sec. 
in  Charge  Nat.  Museum — William  de  C.  Ravenel.  Board  of  Regents— Edyfa.rd  Ddnglass  Wlilte,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  Chancellor,  Thomas  R.  Marshall.  Vice-President  of  the  United  States;  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  member  of  the  Senate;  Robert  S.  BrooKlngs,  citizen  of  Missouri;  Charles  S.  Thomas,  member  of 
the  Senate;  Soott  Ferris,  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Lemuel  P.  Padgett,  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  Frank  L.  Greene,  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
citizen  of  Washiiigton,  D.  C:  Charles  F  Choate,  Jr.,  citizen  of  Massachusetts;  George  Gray,  citizen  of  Del- 
aware; Jolm  B.Henderson,  Jr.,  citizen  of  Washington,  D.  C;  Henry  White,  citizen  of  Maryland. 

The  Institution  at  Washington,  D.  C,  was  established  by  statute  in  1846,  under  the  terms  of  the  will 
of  James  Smlthson,  who  bequeathed  his  fortune  in  1826  to  the  United  States  to  found  an  institution  for 
the  "inerease  and  diffusion  of  Itnowledge  among  men."  From  the  income  of  the  fund  a  building,  linown 
as  the  Smithsonian  Building,  was  erected  on  land  given  by  the  United  States.  The  Institution  is  legally 
an  establishment  having  as  its  members  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice-President,  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  the  President's  Cabinet.  It  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Regents,  consisting  of  the  Vice-President, 
the  Cliief  Justice,  three  members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  six  citizens  of  the  United  States  appointed  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress.  It  is  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  and  the 
director  of  the  Institution's  activities.  The  Institution  maintains  a  library,  numbering  about  300,000 
volumes,  which  is  deposited  In  the  Library  of  Congress  and  which  consists  mainly  of  tlie  transactions  of 
learned  societies,  and  scientific  periodicals.  While  the  body  of  the  library  Is  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  accessible  to  all  Its  readers,  a  working  library  is  maintained  at  the  Institution.  The  Regents 
are  empowered  to  accept  gifts  without  action  of  Congress,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Institution, 
and  to  administer  trusts  in  accord  therewith.  .       .  „  ..  .   .         .  .       . 

The  Institution  has  charge  of  the  National  Museum,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  the  International 
Exchange  Service,  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  the  Astrophysical 
Observatory,  and  the  United  States  Regional  Bureau  for  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature. 

THE  UNITED  States  National  Museum  is  the  depository  of  the  national  collections.  It  Is  rich  in 
the  natural  history,  geology,  paleontology,  archseoiogy  and  ethnology  of  America,  and  has  collections  of 
American  history  (including  large  war  collections  illustrative  of  the  part  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the 
recent  conflict),  as  well  as  many  series  relating  to  the  arts  and  the  industrial  arts.  It  is  an  educational 
and  a  research  museum,  and  issues  scientlflc  publications  The  National  Gallery  of  Art  consists  of  the 
collections  of  etchings  and  engravings  of  George  P.  Marsh,  the  collections  of  Charles  L.  Freer,  containing 
paintings  and  etchings  by  Whistler,  and  examples  of  Oriental  art;  the  Harriet  Lane  Johnston  collection, 
including  works  of  a  number  of  the  greatest  English  portrait  painters,  and  the  collection  of  William  T. 
Evans,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  paintings,  representing  one  hundred  and  six  American  artists.  The 
National  Museum  occupies  two  special  structures,  built  in  1881  and  1911,  containing  650,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  There  are  6,274  articles  in  the  Freer  colleftlon.  The  amount  of  the  annual  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  museum  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  was  8307,500  for  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  the  collections,  the  necessary  exhibitions,  storage  and  office  furniture,  heating  and 
lighting  the  building,  and  repairs  to  same.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  appropriated  for  publications, 
binding  of  books,  etc  ,  837,500,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Printer.  The  buildings  are 
opened  to  the  public  9  a.  m  to  4.30  p.  m.  week  days,  and  In  addition  the  new  building  at  the  foot  of  Tenth 
Street  Is  opened  Sundays,  1.30  P.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 

THE  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  for  the  study  of  the  American  Indian;  The  International  Exchanges, 
for  the  exchange  of  governmental  and  scientific  publications  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries; 
THE  ASTROPHYSICAL  OBSERVATORY,  for  the  investigation  of  solar  phenomena;  The  National  Zoological 
Park  at  Washington,  containing  about  1,400  animals;  and  the  Regional  Bureau  of  the  International 
CATALOGUE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  LITERATURE,  for  the  preparation  of  a  classified  index  to  the  current  scientlflc 
literature  of  the  United  States,  are  also  branches  of  the  Institution. 


NATIONAL    ACADERSY    OF    SCIENCES. 

THERE  are  180  living  members,  comprising  investigators  in  every  department  of  science.  The  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  members,  embracing  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  corresponds  closely  with  the  educa- 
tional and  scientific  facilities  of  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  National  Academy  has  often  been 
called  into  the  seJvicc  of  the  Government.  Committees  appointed  in  accordance  with  acts  of  Congress 
at  the  request  of  joint  commissions  and  committees  of  Congress,  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  various  Departments  of  the  National  Government,  have  reported  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
From  time  to  time  trust  funds  have  been  established,  the  incomes  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  award  of 
medals  or  to  grants  for  research.  The  will  of  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  first  President  of  the  Academy, 
directed  that  the  residue  of  his  estate,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  should  be  paid  over  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  tor  the  "prosecution  of  researches  In  physical  and  natural  science  by  as.<!istlng  experimen- 
talists and  observers  "  Other  trusts  have  been  left  to  the  Academy.  In  all  more  than  3124,000  has  been 
disbursed  by  the  Academy  from  the  Income  of  tinist  funds  in  direct  aid  of  scientific  research.  A  recent 
gift  was  that  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  who  left  to  the  Academy  a  bequest  of  825,000,  the  income  of 
Which  Is  to  be  used  for  publication  or  other  purposes.  -r^    ^      -.r,      -r^     ^^     ^ 

Officers:  President — Chas.  D.  Walcott,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  Vice-President 
— A.  A.  Michelson,  Chicago  University.  Home  Secretary — Charles  G.Abbott,  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Foreign  Secretary — George  E.  Kale,  Solar  Observatoi-y .  Office,  Pasadena,  Cal.  2'/-easwjer— Fi-ederick  L. 
Bansome,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  National  Research  Council — James  K.  Angell, 
Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C.  \ , 

THE    CINCINNATI    MUSEUM    OF    ART. 

(By  the  Dliector,  J  H.  Gest ) 
THE  Cincinnati  Museum  Association,  organized  in  1880,  and  incorporated  in  1881,  gives  exhibitiona 
during  the  year,  and  has  collections  of  modern  American  art  Vxfhich  include  the  pictures,  sculpture  and  etch- 
ings of  Frank  Duveneck;  paintings,  studies,  drawings  and  etchings  by  Robert  Blum;  as  well  as  a  representa- 
tion of  the  other  leading  American  painters  and  sculptors.  Gathering  of  casts  of  Greek  sculpture  and  of 
carved  ivory  from  the  Roman  to  the  Renaissance  periods  is  installed  in  the  Schmldlapp  Building,  and  there 
is  a  large  group  of  American  Archaeology.  The  decorative  arts  are  represented,  the  department  of  metal 
work  including,  besides  the  Elkington  rejiroduclions,  a  group  of  original  armor  and  the  Conner  collection  of 
original  silver.  The  museum  holds  also  the  Doane  collection  of  musical  instruments,  the  Longworth  gather- 
ing of  India  shawls,  and  the  exnibition  of  Rookwood  pottery,  the  Cincinnati  art  industry  with  which  the 
museum  and  Its  school,  the  Art  Acidemy  of  Cincinnati,  are  closely  connected.    There  is  a  reference  library. 
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BOSTON    MUSEUM    OF    FINE    ARTS. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  was  incorporated  February  4,  1870.  The  first  section  of  tUe  Museum 
building  in  Copley  Square  was  dedicated  July  3,  1S76,  and  the  next  day  It  was  opened  to  the  pubUo.  The 
original  building  was  twice  enlarged.  The  first  section  of  the  present  buUduig  on  HunUngtoa  Av-enue  was 
nooned  NovemlJer  15,  1909.  The  total  cost  of  land,  building,  and  installation  was  $2.900,q<)0.  The  second 
section  of  the  proposed  completed  building,  the  Robert  Dawson  Evans  Galleries  for  Pamtmgs,  the  gift  of 
Mrs  Evans,  was  opened  February  3,  1915.  It  cost  Sl.000,000.  The  annual  running  expeoises  axe  S185,0C0. 
The  Musexun  receives  no  city  or  State  aid,  its  funds  for  running  expenses  and  for  purchases  being  derived 
entirely  from  private  gifts  and  bequests.  -  Admission  is  free  whenever  the  Museum  la  open:  9  A.  M.  to  s 
P.  M.  week  days,  1  P.  M.  to  o  P.  M.  Sundays.  ,        „       .   ^  ,  t>  .,,.*„. 

The  Museum  possesses'  collections  lUustratmg  the  art  of  Ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  the  art  of 
mediaeval.  Renaissance  and  modern  Europe,  American  art,  and  the  art  of  Asia.  Its  gathering  ol  Egyptian 
a,nd  Greel<  sculpture,  and  Greek  vases  and  terra  cottas  Is  the  finest  in  this  country;  us  assemblages  of  the 
art  ol  China  and  Japan  are  imequaled  except  by  the  imperial  collections  of  Japan;  Its  collection  ol  the  art 
of  India  Is  the  only  one  in  this  country:  and  its  collection  ol  paintings  and  drawings  from  India  is  superior 
even  to  the  one  in  the  British  Museum;  the  textiles,  numbering  over  7,000  pieces,  are  recognized  as  the  best 
comprehensive  representative  collection  in  this  country;  the  paintings,  of  which  over  700  are  exhibited. 
Include,  besides  examples  of  the  old  masters,  some  of  the  most  famous  and  most  popular  Coiouiai  and  con- 
temporary American  pictures.  ^ 

FIELD    fiflUSEUM    OF    NATURAL    HISTORY,    CHICAGO. 

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  established  1894,  at  the  close  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi«on 
of  1893,  occupies  the  temporary  building  erected  for  Fine  Arts  in  Jackson  Park,  the  Expoaitiou  site.  The 
foundin"  of  a  scientific  institution  of  this  character  in  Chicago  was  made  possible  by  a  Sinot  51,000,000  by 
Marshall  Field,  whose  name  the  institution  bears,  and  who  on  his  death  January  6,  1906,  bequeathed  a 
further  S8  000,000,  of  which  84,000,000  was  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building,  and  $4,000,000  for 
endov/ment.  The  sum  of  Si, 200,000  has  been  donated  by  other  individuals,  and  there  is  an  annual  mcome 
from  other  source,s  than  endowment  of  approximately  350,000.  ,^        ^  ^  .  »u    -nr    .j.»  r^  i  rv,K)„,. 

The  nucleus  of  the  exhibition  materisJ  was  gathered  by  gift  and  purchase  at  the  World  ^  Columbian 
Exposition  Several  departments  created  at  the  organization  have  been  abandoned,  until,  after  a  lapse  oi 
twenty-five  years  and  expenditure  of  over  36,500,000,  the  Museum  is  now  divided  into  five  departments: 
Anthropology,  botany,  geology,  zoology,  and  the  N.  W.  Harris  Public  School  Extension.  Many,  expeditions 
for  the  purpose  ol  obtaining  study,  exhibition,  and  exchange  material  and  data  have  been  dispatched  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  results  have  been  published  by  the  Museum  from  time  to  time.  It  has  a  work- 
ing library  of  70,000  titles,  an  extensive  exchange  system,  fully  equipped  departmental  laboratories,  an  her- 
barium of  SSO.OOO  sheets,  study  collections  of  mammals,  birds,  flshea,  reptiles  and  insects  reaching  many 
thousand  specimens,  a  large  two  story  taxidermy  section,  a  printing  shop.  Illustration  studio,  assaying  and 
lapidary  rooms,  &c.  In  North  American,  Philippine,  Chinese  and  Tibetan  ethnology,  In  meteorites,  in  the 
world's  mineralogy.  In  economic  botany,  the  Museum  Is  particularly  prominent,  while  its  series ^ofmountea 
mammals  and  birds  and  plant  reproduction  furnish  examples  of  advanced  museum  methods.  1  he  present 
building  covers  nine  acres,  and  is  open  to  the  public  on  all  days  except  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving.  A 
small  admission  fee  is  charged  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  when  admission  is  free  to  all.  Students, 
scholars  and  teachers  are  admitted  free  at  all  times.  ,       ^    .       .        ,    , 

The  Museum  Is  incorporated  under  Illinois  State  law,  and  the  administrative  control  reste  m  a  board  ol 
fifteen  trustees.  The  new  building  is  located  in  Grant  Park,  on  the  lake,  south  of  Twelfth  Street  extended. 
Its  occupation  is  probable  during  1920.  The  interior  is  760  feet  by  350  feet,  but  with  the  exterior  outer 
ines  of  the  entire  building,  including  entrances  and  terrace,  the  structure  covers  about  eleven  acres  of  ground. 

CORCORAN    GALLERY    OF    ART,    WASHINOTOfil,    D.    C. 

The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  founded  .and  endowed  by  the  late  William  Wilson 
Corcoran  In  1869,  solelv  for  encouraging  American  genius  in  the  fine  arts,  is  a  private  corporation  controlled 
by  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  nine  trustees.  The  original  home  of  the  institution  w.is  at  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  17th  Street;  but  in  1897  its  collections  were  transferred  to  the  present  bui'dmg,  designed  by 
Ernest  Flagg  of  New  York,  and  located  at  New  York  Avenue  and  17th  Stieet,  N.  W.  The  value  of  the 
building  and  grounds  connected  therewith  ia  51,000,000,  and  the  present  value  of  the  collections  is  esti- 
mated at  SI, 500,000.     The  endowment  fund  amounts  to  31,000,000. 

The  collection  of  paintings  is  particularly  representative  of  American  artists.  In  addition  the  gallery 
has  examples  of  the  French,  Dutch,  English,  and  other  schools.  The  sculptures  include  casts  from  the 
antique  and  the  Renaissance,  and  modern  works,  as  well  as  original  v/oiks  in  marble  and  bronze-  There 
are  over  100  original  bronzes  hy  Antoine-Louis  Barye,  French  sculptor  ol  animals.  It  i.s  open  to  the  public: 
Mondays,  12  ii.  to  4.30  v.  m.;  other  week  days,  9  a.  m   to  4.30  p.  m  ;  Sundays,  1  30  to  4  30  p.  m. 

THE    CITY    ART    IV1USSUM    OF    ST^    LOUIS. 

The  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis  was  established  in  1879,  and  became  a  municipal  institution  in  1907. 
The  building  is  In  Forest  Park.  160x350  feet,  with  44  galleries  on  tliiee  floors.  The  collections  hiclude 
paintings,  prints,  sculpture,  textiles,  ceramics,  metal  work,  furniture  and  other  objects.  The  modern  paint- 
ings are  comprehensive,  by  artists  of  America.  France,  Holland,  Spain,  England,  Russia,  Sweden,  Belgium 
and  other  countries.  There  is  a  small  group  ol  Old  M.isters.  In  the  print  department  ai-e  etchings,  engrav- 
ings and  woodcuts  by  old  and  modern  masters.  The  sculptures  are  chiefly  examples  by  American  artists, 
supplemented  by  collections  of  casts  from  the  antique  and  from  masterpieces  of  the  Renaissance,  Among 
the  Chinese  Ceramics  are  specimens  from  the  Han  Dynasty  downv/ard,  and  examples  of  the  Bung,  M.ng, 
and  K'ang-Hsi  periods.  There  are  also  groups  ol  Chinese  bronzes,  jades  and  other  can-ed  stones,  lacquer, 
glass,  textiles,  &o.,  as  well  as  objects  illustrative  of  the  decorative  arts  of  ancient  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  of 
Japan,  Korea  and  Persia.  The  Museum  Is  open  daily,  except  Christmas  and  New  Year  s  Days,  10  A.  M.  to 
5  P.  M.    Admission  free.  | 

BUFFALO    FINE    ARTS    ACADKSI^Y. 

The  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy  was  organized  November  11,  1862,  and  incorporated  December  4^ 
same  year.  The  building  occupied  by  the  organization  was  a  gift  from  Mr.  John  Joseph  Albright.  It  la 
a  white  marble  structure  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  (north  and  south)  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
deep  (east  and  west).  Its  central  feature  is  based  on  the  east  porch  of  the  Erectheum,  on  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens — perhaps  the  purest  type  of  Ionic  architecture.  The  City  of  Buffalo  has  been  contributing  toward 
the  support  of  the  Institution  since  1909 .  The  permanent  collection  of  the  A  cademy  consists  of  200  paintings, 
800  engravings  and  etchings,  and  56  sculptures,  including  casts  The  total  membership  is  540.  During 
each  year  several  special  exhibitions  are  given;  a  quarterly  art  journal  Is  published.  Lectures  are  given. 
Special  efforts  are  made  to  interest  the  public  and  the  school  children.  Several  foreign  exhibits  brought 
over  by  the  director,  Cornelia  B.  Sage  Quinton,  and  passed  on  to  other  museums  after  being  first  shown 
at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  have  made  Buffalo  noted  in  art  circles.  They  Included:  Exhibition  of  paintings 
and  sculpture  by  the  Societe  Nouvelle  of  Prance,  of  which  Rodin  was  president;  exhibition  of  French  tex- 
tiles; exhibition  of  the  work  (sculpture)  by  the  great  Constantln  Meunler  and  others;  the  exhibition  of 
American  sculpture,  held  at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  in  1916. 
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INDEPENDENCE    HALL    NATIONAL    MUSEUM,    PHILADELPHIA. 

(Data  Supplied  by  Wilfred  Jordan,  the  Curator.) 

l^fDEPENDENCE  HALL  was  at  flrst  called  "Tlie  State  House  of  Pennsylvania."  It  now  comprises  the 
main  or  central  building  (Independence  Hall),  two  arcades  connecting  it  with  two  two-story  buildings 
called  the  Wings,  and  two  separate  corner  buildings,  one,  Congress  Hail,  the  other.  Old  City  Hall,  one  on 
the  corner  ot  Fifth  Street  and  the  other  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  Street,  facing  on  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
The  State  House  group  o.  buildings  was  designed  and  built  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  a  Philadelphia  lawyer, 
who  bought  the  land,  for  which  he  created  a  trust.  Congress  and  City  Hall  were  In  Hamilton's  original 
scheme  of  the  State  House  group,  but  were  not  built  until  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  The  group  ol 
buildings  covers  a  frontage  of  396  feet  on  Chestnut  Street. 

The  original  building  (Independence  Hall)  In  the  group  was  begun  In  1732  and  was  opened  and  first 
put  to  use  in  September,  1736,  when  William  Allen,  Mayor  and  prominent  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  gave 
a  dinner  to  the  citizens.  In  October,  1736,  the  Legislature,  of  which  Benjamin  Franklin  was  clerk,  moved 
bits'  the  completed  part  of  the  structure,  then  known  as  the  "East  Room."  In  June,  1753,  Pass  &  Stow 
placed  in  position  in  the  State  House  steeple  the  Liberty  Bell,  weighing  2,080  pounds.  In  1752  a  clock 
was  ordered,  and  in  1759  it  was  placed  and  paid  for.  The  State  House  was  practically  completed  In  the 
latter  year.     Here  are  some  of  the  historical  events  that  have  taken  place  in  Independence  Hall: 

June  15,  1775,  Washington  accepted  his  appointment  as  General  of  the  Continental  Army 

July  4,  1776,  Colonies  issued  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

July  15,  1776,  convention  to  form  a  new  Constitution  for  Pennsylvania  met  here. 

September  11  and  October  4,  1777,  American  officers  captured  at  the  Battles  of  Brandywlne  and  Ger- 
mantown  were  held  prisoners  in  the  building  by  the  British. 

Congress,  which  had  left  Philadelphia  in  September,  1777,  and  which  convened  In  Independence  Hall 
March  4.  1777,  left  again  on  September  18,  1777;  returned  July  2,  1778,  and  continued  to  sit  there  until 
the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

July  9,  1778,  the  Articles  of  Federation  and  Union  between  the  States  were  signed  In  Declaration  Cham- 
ber by  eight  States.    The  five  remaining  States  signed  later,  the  last,  Maryland,  on  March  1,  1781. 

May  14,  1787.  the  Federal  Convention  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  the  United  States  assembled,  sitting 
until  September. 

December  13,  1787.  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  met  to  ratify  the  Philadelphia  Constitution. 

lu  1824  Lafayette  was  given  a  reception  there. 

December  6,  1790,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  occupied  the  County  Building,  now  known  as 
Congrels  Hall,  one  of  the  Independence  Hall  group,  and  remained  there  until  the  seat  of  Government  was 
removed  to  Washington  In  1800. 

March  4,  1793,  George  Washington  was  inaugurated  in  Congres,s  Hall,  at  the  beginning  of  his  second 
term  as  President;  and  John  Adams  was  inaugurated  there  March  4,  1797.  The  House  of  Representatives 
occupied  the  lower  floor  and  the  Senate  the  .second  floor. 

February  7,  1791.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  its  first  session  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  City  Building,  now  known  as  Ola  City  Hall,  one  of  the  Independence  Hail  group,  and  stayed  there 
until  August  15,  1800.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  sat  on  the  second  floor  ol  the  building  also 
The  City  Building  was  used  as  the  mimicipal  headquarters  until  March  27,  1895. 

In  1816  the  City  of  Philadelphia  bought  the  entire  proi)erty. 

There  are  many  historic  oil  portraits  In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  including  Washington  and  other 
early  American  public  men. 

Independence  Hall  was  formally  thrown  open  as  a  public  historical  museum  July  4,  1876,  although 
parts  of  this  building  were  used  as  a  museum  as  early  as  1790.  Cost  of  its  annual  upkeep  Is  525,000.  Its 
art  collection,  made  up  in  the  main  of  original  pictures  of  celebrities  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  times, 
is  worth  over  S500,0()0.  The  museum  collection  consists  of  furniture,  manuscripts,  musical  Instruments, 
water  colors,  missiles,  maps,  coins,  currency,  weapons,  metals,  prints,  wearing  apparel,  utensils,  and  books. 

There  ai'e  no  pay  days.  The  National  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  daily  throughout  the  year,  from 
9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.,  Sundays,  1  to  4  P.  M.,  except  Chri.stmas  and  Thanksgiving.  The  National  Museum, 
Indepciidence  Hall  group,  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets, 
and  can  bo  reached  from  the  central  hotel  district  and  the  railroad  stations  by  trolleys  or  subway  trains 
A  series  of  free  bulletins  are  issued,  which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


EDUCATION    IN    THE    AMERICAN    COLONIES. 

ALASKA — The  native  public  schools,  71,  with  3,500  pupils,  are  under  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  Interior  Department,  and  are  managed  locally  from  Seattle,  Wash.  There  are  3  Russian 
parochial  schoois  The  Presbyterian  Church  supports  an  industrial  school  at  Sitka.  There  are  several 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools  at  Juneau  and  Douglas.  Public  schools  for  whites  have  87  teachers 
and  1,800  pupils  Citizenship  night  schools  at  the  chief  towns  have  an  attendance  of  120  men  and  60 
women.  There  are  also  general  night  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  300.  There  are  46  schools  for  mixed 
breeds,  with  58  teachers  and  1,180  pupils.     The  public  schools  spend  over  8172,000  a  year. 

Canal  Zone — There  are  17  public  school  buildings  in  the  Canal  Zone,  with  1,764  pupils  in  the  white 
Bchools  and  1,010  In  the  colored  schools.  There  are  high  schools.  School  property  is  valued  at  8550,000, 
and  yearly  expenditures  are  over  $140,000.  ,     ,.     , 

Hawaii — The  public  schools  have  over  800  teachers  and  over  34,000  pupils.  There  ls  a  normal  school 
at  Honolulu,  and  there  are  Jiigh  schools  and  Summer  schools.  Of  the  public  school  pupils.  3,200  are  pure 
Hawaiian,  3,800  Part  Hawaiian,  850  American,  5,000  Portuguese,  15,000  Japanese,  3,300  Chinese,  the 
rest,  scattering.  ■  „ .  ^ 

Philippines — There  are  over  671,000  public  school  pupils  in  4,700  schools,  with  13,000  teachers.  Over 
12,000  students  attend  secondary  schools.  Yearly  educational  expenditures  exceed  54,000,000.  About 
3  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  American.  Forty  per  cent,  of  pupils  are  girls.  There  are  industrial  and 
s£TicuItiiiriiI  schools 

Ponxo  Rico — There  are  427,666  children  ol  legal  school  age  (5  to  18  year.s),  and  215,819  ol  compulsory 
school  age  (8  to  14  years).  The  enrolment  is  over  142,000,  of  whom  80,000  are  males  and  113,462  are 
white.  In  private  schools  are  7,200.  Diere  are  over  2,700  teachers.  The  property  is  assessed  at  $244,- 
000,000,  and  the  yearly  expendltiu-es  exceed  §2,300,000.    The  University  ol  Porto  Rico  has  over  1,200 

Virgin  Islands— There  are  over  2,500  pupils,  ol  whom  1,800  are  white,  in  20  school?  not  including 
20  private  (Roman  Catholic)  schools. 

^  '  SALE    OF   THE   ROBERT    HOE   LIBRARY. 

Part  I.— April  24-May  5,  1911,  $997,366.00;  Part  II.— January  8-19,  1912,  5471,619  25:  Part  III.— 
AprU  15-16.  1912.  $200,150  50;  Part  IV.— November  11-22.  1912,  $262,920  85:  total,  $1,932,056.60. 
SALE   OF   THE   FREDERIC    R.    HALSEY    PRINTS. 

November  1.  1916-AprU  26,  1917.  I.— Americana,  854,157.50;  II.— Sporting  prints,  $39,371.00: 
III. — French  engravings  ol  the  eighteenth  century,  $114,531.00:  IV.— English  stipple  engravings,  $o6,387. 50; 
v.— English  mezzotints,  $59,454.00;  VI. — Nineteenth  century  prints,  $24,432.00;  VII.— Old  masters. 
$13,862.00;  Vlll. — Napoleon  and  FrenchlRevolutlon,  $7,900.00;  IX.— French  eighteeC'-.h  century,  $7,149.25: 
total.  $377,244.25. 
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THE    COMMON    SCHOOLS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES,    1915 
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Uuit.  states, . 

20,351,687 

75  81 

15,358,927 

75.5 

160.3 

622,371 

19.8 

$70.21 

$1,662,446,536 

$610  717.053 

$6.28 

$41.'2 

Maine 

149,149 

84  35 

116,569 

78  2 

171  2 

0,965 

114 

53  38 

10,597,424 

3.999  681 

5.18 

34  31 

/N.  Iiamp. . 

67,461 

68  70 

54,485 

80.8 

1715 

3,083 

87 

56  74 

6,777  953 

2  148.985 

4.86 

39.44 

Vermont .... 

65,380 

77  23 

52,393 

80  1 

175  0 

2,992 

76 

48  31 

4,915,758 

2,300.6S0 

6  33 

43  91 

Mass 

604,023 

72  76 

508,668 

84  2 

181.7 

17,487 

10.2 

88  03 

96,521,456 

27  343,132 

7.35 

53  75 

Rhode  Island 

89,879 

63  23 

71,613 

79.7 

194  3 

2.773 

84 

M  ,n 

10,081,135 

3,603.535 

5  87 

50  32 

Connecticut.. 

234,609 

82  18 

182,477 

77  C 

183.2 

6.423 

64 

bS  '.6 

27,719  6H;i 

9,688,037 

7  78 

53  09 

New  York . . . 

1,625,777 

69  59 

1,318,605 

8!.l 

190  2 

53.593 

110 

101  7n 

244,739,91ii 

68,761  125 

6  69 

52.15 

New  Jersey . . 

540,287 

76  39 

421,83'! 

7c.  1 

183  0 

16,74! 

14.4 

95  34 

69,293,1118 

26,110.991 

8  86 

61.89 

Penn 

1,504.794 

70  85 

1.212,157 

80  6 

172  7 

42,727 

214 

54  42 

■154.363,2H 

61, 670.950 

7  24 

50  88 

Ohio 

905,071 

74  34 

768,451 

849 

175  3 

31,819 

24  7 

60.31 

113,597  716 

40.633.720 

7  89 

52  88 

Indiana 

A64,252 
11084,640 

80  19 

463,920 

82:' 

155  0 

19,648 

31  6 

74.88 

iJ4,849.G3,S 

24.013,125 

8  53 

51  77 

Illinois 

71.64 

974.495 

89  8 

164  0 

33,364 

18  6 

9!  57 

135.357.497 

44.011  662 

7  15 

45.16 

Michigan .... 

620,861 

82  62 

504,979 

81  3 

172  0 

20.979 

14  2 

70  4U 

57.9.30,121 

21,069,810 

7.88 

47  66 

Wisconsin. . . 

458,102 

66  75 

371,494 

81  1 

173  7 

16,288 

10  8 

62  72 

24  141,885 

16,680,866 

6  67 

44.90 

Minnesota. . . 

481,583 

78  01 

365,432 

75  9 

167  7 

17.793 

110 

62  16 

,50,459  377 

20  911,668 

9  17 

57  22 

Iowa 

525,579 

90  11 

398  143 

75.8 

170  0 

27  230 

10  5 

60  90 

39  356.618 

20,764.865 

9.35 

52  15 

Missouri.  . . . 

721,752 

8108 

528.455 

73  2 

161  8 

20  208 

24  3 

69  19 

54  882.805 

17  780  426 

5.26 

33  65 

N.  Dakota... 

151,647 

72  90 

104,995 

69  2 

172.6 

8  093 

16  4 

60  12 

12.115.050 

7  309  342 

10  25 

69  62 

S.  Dakota   . . 

134,136 

69  35 

93,837 

70  0 

170  0 

7  0,57 

14  6 

5103 

•     10  994.385 

5  748  086 

823 
8.?I 

61  26 

Nebraska 

292,725 

84  84 

216  264 

73  9 

163  5 

12  606 

119 

53  60 

23,6-14,515 

10,825  325 

50  06 

Kansas 

402,860 

83  28 

311,267 

77  3 

163  / 

15,243 

18  4 

69  91 

31,168  702 

15.377.830 

8.4! 

49  40 

Delaware .... 

45,327 

85  90 

24,838 

54  8 

170  7 

1  062 

12  2 

44  79 

1.650,000 

366,189 

3  08 

24  06 

Maryland . . . 

243,077 

68  00 

169  306 

69  7 

178  0 

6  460 

15  0 

63  04 

12  000,000 

5  236.fr)5 

3.84 

30.93 

Dist.  of  Col . . 

59,526 

82  18 

49,625 

83  4 

178.0 

1  787 

12  4 

112  34 

12  309  995 

3  676,894 

!0  10 

74  09 

Virginia 

486,134 

73  02 

339.317 

69  8 

141.0 

13  120 

10  4 

48,50 

16  004.359 

7  306,058 

3.33 

21  53 

W.  Virginia. . 

313,873 

78  25 

223,889 

71.3 

135  0 

10  324 

43  4 

51  69 

15  599,531 

6,459,080 

4.66 

23  85 

N.  Carolina. . 

649,246 

84  07 

446  191 

68  - 

124.2 

14,550 

23  5 

42  57 

11.489.882 

5  493  051 

2.29 

12  31 

S.  Carolina . . 

415,706 

76  63 

279  071 

67  1 

108  5 

8  333 

20  6 

;)4 14 

8  117  280 

3  570.939 

2  20 

12.80 

Georgia 

667,635 

73  19 

460,832 

69.0 

136  7 

15.046 

20  2 

44  49 

15,048  880 

6  346,714 

2.22 

13.77 

Florida 

198,365 

77  33 

144  419 

72  8 

130  1 

5,734 

23  6 

55  86 

7,409  947 

3.818.675 

4  27 

26.44 

Kentucky . . . 

537,008 

76  78 

.354.147 

65  9 

144.0 

12  870 

34  1 

52  33 

15,53). 654 

«  342  858 

3  51 

23  56 

Tennessee. . . 

610,235 

88  81 

430,480 

70.5 

123  8 

12  921 

32  3 

53  72 

15.938  816 

e  783,884 

2  96 

15  76 

Alabama. . . . 

614,601 

69  48 

323  487 

62  9 

135  0 

11.056 

29  1 

50  96 

10.898,51? 

5,010,426 

2  15 

15.49 

Mississippi .  . 

492,756 

77  57 

301,922 

61.3 

123  0 

10,953 

26  7 

37  99 

SllO.SOO 

2.806.562 

1  48 

9  30 

Louisiana.  .  . 

320.30C 

55  91 

235,933 

73  7 

134  9 

7  621 

20  I 

63  10 

13,580  248 

5  511  763 

3  01 

23  36 

Texas 

1,017,083 

73  26 

691.603 

68  0 

135  0 

27  358 

28  4 

84  82 

45  368.247 

21.093  143 

4  76 

30  50 

Arkansas 

447,726 

81.99 

304.401 

68  0 

134  9 

10.662 

44  8 

49  62 

12.660  849 

4,454.737 

2  56 

14  63 

Oklahoma . . . 

515,493 

76.30 

325,053 

63.1 

152  0 

12  721 

29  8 

64  27 

20,696.930 

9.2,53  569 

4.20 

28  47 

Montana .... 

102,768 

75.241 

73  2 

176  7 

4,731 

14  4 

79  46 

9,244  559 

6,492  588 

14  14 

86  36 

Wyoming .  .  . 

32,630 

88  04 

24,954 

76  5 

1,53  0 

1  735 

14  6 

65  41 

2.666  059 

1,438,509 

8.01 

57  65 

Colorado.. . . 

184,471 

81.94 

134,758 

73  1 

167  0 

6,573 

16(1 

75  ?9 

15.364,405 

/, 533,093 

'(  83 

55  90 

N.  Mexico.. . 

77,062 

64.79 

51,374 

66  ( 

142  b 

1  944 

,)3  3 

76  5S 

2.915,000 

1  99.!,054 

4  86 

38  79 

Arizona 

51,077 

81.58 

34.257 

67  1 

160  0 

1  539 

19  7 

96  30 

3.463,517 

2  667  077 

10  44 

77  85 

Utah 

108,359 

85  96 

88,052 

8i  3 

163  0 

,^205 

28  3 

88  95 

11,619,642 

4  476.642 

10  31 

50  84 

Nevada 

13,358 

76  27 

10,043 

75  2 

lb6  1 

65/ 

14  i 

94  32 

1,665,497 

765,900 

7  18 

76  26 

Idaho 

95,772 

84  68 

65.039 

73  0 

154  U 

3.506 

22  1 

95  85 

9  202,457 

4  134,167 

9  65 

63  56 

Washington. . 

245,419 

73  01 

191,441 

78  0 

174  fi 

9,295 

20  3 

99  26 

32,751,292 

13,080.272 

8  63 

68  33 

Oregon 

142,365 

77  61 

127  692 

89  ; 

151  0 

b  173 

19  6 

86  15 

18.019,464 

6,715,416 

S04 

52  59 

California. . . 

539,688 

94.47 

410,978 

76.2 

176  0 

17,323 

15.0 

1 13  46 

84,721.886 

32  126,657 

10.93 

78.17 

OTHER    1916    EDUCATIONAL    DATA. 

Public   High    Schools:    Number,    12,003.     Teachers— Male,    29 131,   female.    39.140  '  Students— Male, 
660,041;  female,  795,420 

SCHOOL   AND    COLLEGE    ENROLMENT   IN   1916. 


Grades. 

NUMBER  OF  Pupils 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Elementary  (kindergarten, 
primary  and  grammar). . 

Secondary     (high    schools 
and  academies) 

Secondary  (prep,  depts  of 
higher  institutions) 

Universities  and  colleges. . 

Professional  schools 

Normal  schools 

18,895,626 
1,456,061 

29,058 
107,237 

12,,336 
104,714 
647,861 

1,665,075 

155,135 

60,583 

152,274 

57,540 

6,958 

192,388 
587 

20,560,701 
1,611,196 

89.641 
259,511 

69,876 
11' .672 
047,831 

192,388 

61,828 

14,733 

5.155 

City  evening  schools 

Commercial  and   busine,ss 

61,828 

14,146 

5,155 

Schools  for  the  deaf 

Schools  for  the  blind 

Grades. 


Schools  for  the  feeble- 
minded .  

Government  Indian  schools 

Schools  in  Alaska  support- 
ed by  the  Government . . 

Other  public  schools  in 
Alaska  

Orphan  asylums  and  other 
benevolent  institutions. 

Private  kindergartens  (in- 
dividually reported)  — 

Miscellaneous  (art,  music, 
etc  ,  estimated) 

Total  for  all  schools  in  the 
United  States 


NUMBER  OF  Pupils. 


Public     Private    Total 


36.971 
32.780 

3,665 

3,163 


21.410,601 


6.59 


20,000 
75,090 
60.000 


2.446,289 


37,630 
32,780 

3,665 

3,163 

20,000 

75,090 

60,000 


23.856,890 


Federal  Vocational  Education. 
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SCHOOLS,  AND  PRIV.  COM.  AND  BUS.  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  U.  S.,  1918. 
(Data  compiled  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  ) 


Summer  Sctiools.                       i 

Private  Com. 

and  Bus.  Schools. 

States. 

No. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Students. 

Cost 
(Dolls). 

No. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Day 
Students. 

Night 
Students. 

Ala 

12 

1 
2 

249 
22 
42 

2,907 
230 

586 

57,834 

8,000 

10,398 

11 
1 
7 

42 

6 

34 

3,041 

319 

1,690 

631 

Ariz 

91 

Arlt 

229 

Calif 

18 

10 

5 

592 
248 

47 

7.071 

2,255 

936 

128,050 
70,097 
12,000 

32 
14 
26 

236 

97 

138 

11,676 
3,204 
2,117 

6,947 

Colo 

1,507 

Conn 

2,883 

Dei 

2 

24 

221 

4,793 

3 

37 

964 

1.134 

Dlst.  of  Col 

4 

64 

806 

34,900 

6 

93 

1,716 

4.398 

Fia 

4 

61 

1,116 

13,700 

8 

33 

1,637 

407 

Ga 

5 

118 

1,634 

22,700 

12 

60 

2.976 

213 

Idalio 

3 

46 

691 

12,637 

4 

10 

317 

97 

Ill 

37 

1,189 

14,744 

655,373 

62 

382 

13.021 

9.254 

Ind... 

23 

579 

8.223 

348,775 

36 

135 

6,092 

2.895 

Iowa 

21 

464 

6,689 

165,920 

21 

117 

5,769 

.1,230 

Kans 

8 
3 
8 

345 

88 

325 

5.859 

941 

3.268 

126,600 
22,933 
64.408 

21 

12 

7 

132 

86 
47 

5,897 
2,021 
1,978 

1,239 

Kj' 

2,081 

La 

1,162 

Me 

9 

66 

612 

8  925 

11 

48 

1,258 

310 

Md 

3 

62 

474 

4,000 

10 

74 

1,045 

1,657 

Mass 

25 
13 

276 
616 

4.442 
6.119 

189,627 
163,162 

36 
33 

264 
172 

5,200 
6,169 

5,371 

Micli 

3,113 

Minn 

16 

399 

4,595 

84,460 

33 

183 

5,844 

2,608 

Miss 

2 
11 

104 
326 

1,309 
5.497 

10,109 
136,994 

2 
32 

9 
178 

460 
8,180 

25 

Mo 

2,818 

Mont 

4 

82 

873 

32,900 

6 

22 

1,175 

445 

Nebr 

10 

255 

3,942 

62,650 

13 

75 

3,810 

887 

Nev 

1 
2 

13 
19 

70 
166 

2,300 
7,500 

1 
4 

2 

24 

135 
473 

40 

N.  Hamp 

467 

N.  Jersey 

6 

93 

762 

22,018 

25 

169 

4,748 

5,520 

N.  Mex 

2 

61 

1,021 

14,682 

2 

6 

284 

73 

N.  Yorii 

30 
12 

927 
210 

13,116 
2.914 

349,085 
42,156 

95 
9 

734 
34 

20,514 
1,616 

19,479 

N.  Car 

205 

N.  Dais 

5 

86 

905 

25,390 

5 

15 

889 

28 

Ohio 

29 

714 

10,698 

167,176 

62 

307 

11.037 

6,447 

Olcia 

10 
5 

357 
149 

7,351 
1,411 

75,100 
36,200 

10 
7 

42 
39 

2,295 
2,247 

613 

Oreg 

889 

Penn    

22 

335 

3,391 

97,548 

82 

492 

12,486 

10,819 

R.  Isl 

86 
173 

■■■  l',269' 
2,012 

'21,250 
29,800 

8 
4 
6 

95 
12 
20 

1,626 
529 

687 

1,761 

S.  Car 

2 
9 

29 

S.  Dalt 

173 

Tenn 

10 

284 

4,230 

73,270 

9 

63 

2,827 

279 

Tex 

21 
3 
4 

12 

647 
84 
71 

277 

9,766 

1,090 

737 

3,279 

216,741 
20,300 
12,100 
60,964 

32 
4 
3 

11 

174 
27 
11 
58 

9,478 

1,110 

319 

2,255 

1,489 

U  tall 

881 

vt 

238 

Va 

368 

Wasli 

9 
11 
IS 

1 

303 

118 

341 

35 

3,553 

1,230 

6,064 

276 

89,717 

34,560 

98,574 

9,500 

19 
7 

25 
2 

89 

28 

95 

4 

4,590 

1.512 

3,592 

190 

2,121 

W.  Va 

630 

Wis 

803 

Wyo     

80 

Totals 

480 

11,960 

160,362 

3,941,776 

890 

5,240 

182.614 

106,965 

Of  the  summer  schools,  107  were  run  by  universities,  136  by  colleges,  and  142  by  normal  schools      Of 
the  teachers,  4,4-88  were  women.     Of  tiie  students,  126,917  were  women. 


FEDERAL    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION. 


Two  claases  of  persons  are  eligible  for  Federal 
vocational  education,  first,  those  who  have  served  in 
the  U.  S.  military  or  navai  forces  (Including  author- 
ized training  camps),  whether  enlisted,  drafted,  or 
appointed,  who  have  left  the  service  voluntarily  and 
honorably  (1.  e  .  through  discharge,  resignation,  or 
furlough);  who  have  incurred  a  disability  due  to  such 
service,  or  whose  existing  disability  has  been  in- 
creased or  aggravated;  second,  persons  disabled  under 
circumstances  eatltiing  them  after  discharge  to 
compensation,   and   who  are   not  included   in  the 

To  secure  Federal  vocational  education  a  person 
must  first  estaWtah  his  eligibility  under  either  of  the 
above  classes,  and  which.  His  disability  must  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  cause  him  to  need  vocational 
rehabilitation  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  dis- 
ability and  hia  physical  and  mental  condition  such 
as  to  make  vocational  rehabilitation  feasible. 

Having  established  hia  eligibility,  he  must  next  be 


advised  by  a  sliilied  vocational  adviser  as  to  the 
occupation  for  which  he  should  have  vocational 
training.  This  Involves  inquiry  as  to  inclination, 
special  aptitude,  business,  trade. '  or  professional 
experience,  and  whether  his  injuries  preclude  his 
continuing  his  pre-war  pursuits.  Having  obtained 
the  advice  of  the  vocational  adviser,  the  applicant  s 
case  is  referred  to  the  ofnce  of  the  district  wherein 
he  malces  his  permanent  home.  The  recommendation 
of  this  district  staff,  made  after  Investigation,  is  sent 
to  the  Central  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
final  action.  If  a  favorable  decision  Is  reached,  the 
appl  cant  is  sent  to  a  Receiving  Station.  There  he 
may  be  set  at  certain  worlc.  or  he  may  be  tried  at  a 
variety  of  work  until  aptitude  In  some  direction  Is 
shown.  The  pursuits  in  which  training  may  be  had 
are  various;  agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  tra^- 
portation,  the  professions  and  so  on.  farms,  ofncra, 
manufacturing  establishmenta  and  industrial  shops 
■ere  open  for  trial. 


AMOUNT   EXPENDED   FOR   HIGHER  EDUCATION. 
The  amount  expended  for  higher  education  for  each  $1,000  of  wealth,  ranges  from  S3.88  in  Delaware 
to  80.19  In  Oklahoma,  $0  74  in  New  York,  §039  in  New  Jersey.      The  amount  for  ^at^supported  hlghei 
education  ranges  from  $0.82  in  Wyoming  to  S0.06  in  Louisiana,  80.10  In  New  York,  S0.06  in  New  Jersey. 
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AMERICAN    COLLEGES    AND    UNIVERSITIES. 


Name. 


Location. 


Year 
Organ. 


Goveralng  Official. 


jNo.  oflKa-  of]  Total 

StiiH'd     TAartK    in..o.^« 


Stud's. 


Teach 


Grads. 


Abilene  Christian . . , 

Adelphl , 

Akron  Municipal  U. 

Alabama,  U.  of 

Albion 

Albright 

Alfred  U 

Allegheny 

Alma.  

Amer.  U.  ol  Beirut. . 


Amherst 

Antioch 

Arizona,  TJ.  of 

Armour  Inst,  of  Tech. 

Ashland 

Atlanta  Christian .... 

Austin 

Baker  U 

Baldwin-Wallace 

Barnard 

Bates 

Baylor  (Fem.) 

Ba.vlor  U 

Beaver 

Beloit 

Benedict 

Berefc 

Bethany 

Bethel 

Birmingham-South. . . 

Bluff  ton 

Boston  U 

Bowdoin 

Bradley  Poly.  Inst 

Brenau 

Bridgewater 

Brigham  Young 

Brown  U 

Bryn  Mawr 


Abilene,  Tex 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Akron,  Ohio 

University,  Ala 

Albion,  Mich 

Myerstowa,  Pa 

Alfred,  N.  Y ;  . 

Mcadville,  Pa 

Alma,  Mich 

N.Y.Off.   18  E.  41st  St. 
N.  Y. 

Amherst,  Mass 

Yellow  Springs,  O 

Tucson,  Aria   

Chicago,  XU 

.Ashland,  Ohio 

Wilson,  N.  C 

Sherman,  Tex 

Baldwin  City,  Kan 

Berea,  Ohio 

Manh'n.  Boro.,  N.  Y,. .  . 

Lewiston,  Me 

Belton,  Tex 

Waco,  Tex 

Beaver,  Pa 

Beloit,  Wis 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Berea,  Ky 

Bethany,  W.  Va 

Russellville,  Ky 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Bluston,  Ohio 

Boston,  Mass 

Brunswick,  Me 

Peoria,  III ; 

Gaine-svUio,  Ga 

Bridgewater,  Va 

Logan,  Utah 

Providence,  R.  I 

Bryn  Mav/r,  Pa 


Buckness  V 

Buffalo  U 

Burleson 

Butler 

California,  U.  of 

Campion 

Canisius 

C-ipital  U 

Carleton    

Carnesie  Inst.  Tech .... 

Carroll 

Carthage 

Case  Sch.  Ap.  Sol 

Catawba 

Cathedral 

Catholic  U.  of  America. . 
Centenary  Coll.  Inst.. . . 

Central 

Central    

Central  Normal 

Central  Wesleyau 

Centre 

Chicago,  U.  of 

Chlcora 

Citadel,  The 

Clarendon 

Clark 

Clarlison  Sch.  of  Tech . . 

Coe 

Coker 

Colby 

Colgate  U 

Colorado 

Col.  Sch.  of  Mines 

Col.  State  Teachers 

.Colorado,  U.  of 

Columbia  U 

Conn.  (Fem.) 

Cooper 

Cornell 

Cornell  U 

Cotner 

Cottey 

Cox 

Crane  Junior 


Lewi.'jburg,  Pa 

Buffalo,  N   Y 

GieenviUc,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind. ..:... 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. . . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Northfield,  Minn 

Pittsbush,  Pa 

Waukesha,  Wis , 

arthage,  III 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Newton,  S.  C 

Manh'n.Boro,  N.  Y.. .  . 

Washington,  D.  C 

Hackettstown,  N.  J. . . . 

Pella,  Iowa 

Conway,  Ark 

Danville,  Ind 

Warrentown,  Mo 

Danville.  Ky 

Chicago,  111 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Clarendon,  Tex 

Worcester,  Mass 

Potsdam,  N.  Y 

Cedar  Rapids,  la 

Hartsville,  S.  C 

WaterviUe,  Me 

Hamilton,  N.  Y 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Golden,  Colo 

Greeley,  Colo 

Boulder,  Colo 

New  York,  N.  Y 

New  London,  Conn. . . . 

Sterling,  Kan 

Mt.  Vei-non,  Iowa 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Bethany,  Neb 

Nevada,  Mo 

College  Park,  Ga 

Chicago,  lU 


1906 
1896 
1913 
1831 
1861 
1895 
1.336 
1815 
1887 
1863 

1821 
1853 
1891 
1893 
1878 
1902 
1849 
1858 
1845 
1889 
1864 
1845 
1845 
1853 
1846 
1870 
1855 
1840 
1849 
1856 
1900 
1869 
1784 
1397 
1878 
1880 
1877 
1764 
1880 

1846 
1846 
1895 
1855 
1868 
1880 
1870 
1850 
1866 
1900 
1846 
1870 
1881 
1851 
1903 
1887 
1869 
1853 
1892 
1876 
186t 
1819 
1891 
1890 
1842 
1898 
1902 
1895 
1881 
1908 
1820 
1819 
1874 
1870 
1889 
1877 
1754 
1911 
1886 
1853 
1865 
1888 
1884 
1842 
1911 


J.  B.  SeweU 

F.  D.  Blodgett 

P.  R.  Kolbe,  Ph.D 

G.  H  Denny,  LL.D .  .  .  . 
Sam.  Dickie,  LL.  D.  . . . 
Rev.  L.  C.  Hunt,  D.  D.. 

B.  C.  Davis,  LL.  D 

W.  H.  Crawford,  LL.  D. 
H.  M.  Crooks,  LL.  D.... 
Howard  S.  Bliss 


Alex.  Meiklejohn 

G.  D.  Black.  .  .' 

R.  B.  von  Klelnsmid 

F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.  D. 

Board  of  Trustees 

R.  A.  Smith 

Rev.  T.  S.  Clyce 

S.  A.  Loiigh 

A.  B.  Storms,  A.M.,D.D 
V.C.Gildersleeve.Ph.D.. . 

G.  C.  Chase,  D.  D 

J.C.Hardy 

S.  P.  Brooks,  LL.D 

H.  B.  Haskell,  D.  D 

M.  A.  Brannon,  Ph.  D 

B.  W.  Valentine,  A.M.. 

W.  G.  Frost   

T.  E.  Cramblet,  A.  M.. . 
G.  F.  Dasher 

C.  C.  Daniel 

S.  S.  Mosiman 

L.  H.  Murtin 

K.  C   W.  Sills,  LL.  P..  . 

T.  C.  Burgess 

H.  J.  Pearce 

P.  H.  Bowman,  D.  D... 

C.  N.  Jensen 

WH.P.Faunce.LL.D.. 
M.  C.  Thomas,Ph.  D., 

LL   D. 
J.  H   Harris,  LLD.  .  . 
Charies  P.  Norton. 
B.  E  Masters. .    . . 
T.  C   Howe,  Ph.  D.. 

B.  I.  WTieeler.  .    .    . 
Rev.  A.  C.  Fox,  S.  J.. 
M   J.  Ahem,  S.  J..  .    . 

Otto  Meos 

D   J.  Cowling,  D   D... 
A  A.Hamerschlas.Ph.D. 
H   P.  Houghton,  L.H.D 
H.  D.  Hower 

C.  S.  Howe 

A.  P.  Wolfinger 

Rev.  J.  A.  O'Connor. . 
Rt.  Rev.  T.  J.  Shahan.. 
Robert  J.  Trevorrow. . . 

J.  W.  Conger. .'.'.",'..'.. 
Jonathan  Rlgdou,  D.  D. 

O.  E.  Kriege 

Rev.W.S.  Gai-field,LL.D 

H.  P.  Judson 

Rev.  S.  C.  Byrd,  A.  M.. 

Col.  O.  J.  Bond , 

Rev.G.S.  Slover,  M.A..  , 

E.  C.  Senford 

J.  P.  Brooks,  Sc.  D 

J.A.Marquis,D.D.,LL.D 
Dr.  E.  W.  Sikes , 

A.  J.  Roberts , 

E.  B.  Bryan,  LL.  D 

Clyde  Duuinay,  LL.D.. 
V.  C.  Alderson,  A.  B. . . 

J.  G.  Crabbe 

George  Norlln,  Ph.  D . . , 
N.  M.  Butler,  Ph.  D 

B.  T.  Marshall 

R.  T.  Campbell , 

C.  W.  Flint,A.M.,LL.D. 

J.  G.  Schurman , 

A.  D.  Harmon , 

Mrs.V..\.C.Stockar(l. . . . 

Wm.  S.  Cox 

V/.  J.  Bartholf 


200 
502, 
454 
l,86r 
56 
232^ 
400 
601 
200 
900 

387 
165 
705 
615 
200 
135 
418 
4U 
853 
715 
447 
425 

1,562 
218 
300 
741' 

2,260 
509 
203 
340 
232 

4,256 
425 
950 
400 
200 
800 
660 
483 

793 

1,003 
437 
756 
11,158 
400 
163 
292 
450 

3,150 
268' 
312 
570 
133 
400, 

1,835 
130 
210 
231: 
600 
325 
269 

9,032 
300 
349' 
312 
184 
171 

1,032 
37(S 
S6C 
43C 
593 
27? 

3,88^ 

l,50r 

11,90! 

204 

21C 

601 

5,64-_^ 
387; 
250 
160 
310 


20 
31 
30 

125 
24 
20 
40 
26 
22 
90 

50 
17 
65 
67 
12 
15 
15 
30 
42 
86 
29 
52 
23 
20 
37 
86 
75 
29 
12 
13 
28 
262 
28 
43 
40 
IS 
35 
63 
05 

33 
174 
22 
24 
890 
30 
17 
21 
41 
212 
18 
17 
52 
11 
23 


50 

820 

588 

6,000 

1,200 

605 

1,139 

2,243 

330 

2,800 


390 

265 
1,216 

24  i 
98 

312 
1,125 


1,956 
2,'285 
1,050 
1,945 

Y,592 

1,008 

1,479 

1,460 

378 

700 

70 


2„W0 
1,100 
1,000 
623 
1,060 
8,505 
1,680 


6,040 
351 
927 
14,587 
112 
425 
490 

1,281 

1,924 
650 
388 

1,781 
1-50 
417 


IS 

1,300 

Ih 

17 

276 

25 

4,000 

22 
16 

810 

1,600 

344 

11,895 

33 

18 

1,0G9 

17 

200 

25 

486 

15 

270 

61 

730 

25 

182 

25 

1,500 

43 

3,150 

43 

1,129 

19 

848 

75 

4,500 

200 

3,235 

950 

22,500 

42 

67 

14 

290 

42 

1,990 

776 

23,950 

25 

299 

19 

281 

18 

1.121 

17 

277 

American  Colleges  and  Universities. — Continued. 
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Name..; 

Location. 

Year 
Organ 

Governing  Official. 

No    of 
Stud's 

No.  of 
Teach 

Total 
Grads 

Creiehton  U 

Omaha,  Neb 

1879 
1853 
1842 
1884 
1769 
1837 
1904 
1902 
1833 
1831 
1864 
1898 
1837 
1865 
1877 
1783 
1872 
1881 
1891 
1852 
1878 
1859 
1890 
1855 
1899 
1836 
1836 
1884 
1855 
1895 
1887 
1884 
1866 
1905 
1905 
1841 
1834 
1787 
1898 
1851 
1848 
1821 
1829 
1789 
1888 

A.  J.  Burrowes,  S.  J  . . . . 
J.  H.  Wood,  B.L.,DD.. 
Edward  P.  Childs,  A.  M 
W.  D.  Schermerhom. . . . 
E.  M.  Hopkins,  LL.D..  . 

W.  J.  Martin   

Jas.  E.  Allen 

1,061 
158 
225 
534 

1,127 
379 
200 
497 
296 
900 

1,450 

1.315 

1,062 
550 
796 
375 
223 

1,460 
489 
344 

1,474 
400 
412 
323 
400 
536 
150 
275 
383 
252 
602 
663 
468 
598 
988 

3,209 
250 
298 
205 
300 
480 

2,654 
416 

1,150 

1,853 

130 
16 
21 
32 

125 
16 
12 
25 
52 
46 

131 
85 
42 
22 
79 
15 
14 
66 
51 
25 
84 
25 
20 
32 
35 

150 
10 
20 
23 
19 
32 
19 
40 
54 
43 

201 
16 
17 
22 
11 
18 

275 
20 

183 
80 

2  13' 

Culver-StocktoQi' 

Canton,  Mo 

39i 

Cuniberlaiicl  U . .-. ; 

Lebannon,  Tenn 

Mitchell,  S.  D 

Hanover,  N.  H 

Davidson,  N.  C 

Elklns,  W.  Va 

4,38( 

Dakota  Wesley  an  U 

Dartmouth 

Davidson 

Davis  &  Ellkina .  -. 

32f 
12,00( 

Defiance,  Ohio 

A.  G.  Carls 

S.  C.  Mitchell.  Ph.  D    . 
C.  W.  Chamberlaln.D.D. 
H.  A.  Bucktel,  LL.  D. 

F.  X.  McCabe 

G   R.  Grose 

29( 

Delaware      ■ 

Newai'k.  Del 

834 

Deanison  XJ .....  i 

Granville,  Ohio. ......... 

1,50( 

Denver  U ■ 

Denver,  Colo 

3,55^ 

De  Paul  U » 

Chicago,  111 

1,40( 

Greencastle,  Ind 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

3,264 

Des  Moines 

J.  A.  Earl.  D.  D 

W.  T.  Doran,  S   J 

J.  H,  Morgan,  LL.D.... 

John  N.  Bennett 

Arthur  Holmes 

Detroit  U   

Dickinson 

Carlisle.  Pa 

Crete,  Neb 

Doane 

464 

Drake  U 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

4,875 

Drexel  Inst 

H.  Godfrey,  Sc   D   

C.  M.  Steflfens,  D.  D..    . 
M.  A.Hehlr,  LL.D.... 

D.  M.  Edwards 

I.F.Meyer,Lltt.M.,A.M. 
Frederick  Lent,  Ph.  D. 

W.  A.  Harper 

W.  D   Candler,  D.  D.. 
C.  C.  Weaver,  Ph.  D.... 
Frederick  W.  Lewis. . . 

L.  O.  Lehman 

W.  H.  Rollins,  D.  D.... 
Rev.E. L.Howard,  D.D.. 
W   H.  Guyer,A.M.,D.D 
F.  A.  McKenzie 

E.  Conradi 

A.  A.  Murphree 

Rev.  E.  P.  Tivnan,  S  J.. 
C   E   Goodell,  A.M. .  . 
H.H  AppIe,D.D.,LL.D.. 

8,471 

Dubuque  C.  &  Sem 

DviQuesne  U 

26S 
1,50( 

Richmond,  Ind 

1,307 

Ellsworth 

Iowa  Falls,  Iowa 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

43C 

Elmira 

1,20C 

Elon 

ElonC,  N   C 

l.OOC 

Emory  U 

Atlanta,  Ga 

4,00C 

Emory  &  Henry 

Emory,  Va 

832 

Emporia,  Kan 

46£ 

Eureka,  III 

50C 

Wichita,  Kan 

384 

Fargo 

Findlay 

Fargo,  N.  D 

Findlay,  Ohio 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Tallaha.pse,    Fla 

GahiesviUe,  Fla 

Fordham,  N.  Y 

Franklin,  Ind 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Wichita,  Kan 

22C 
405 

Flsk   

Florida  (Fern.) 

1,094 
52£ 

Florida,  U.  oJ 

411 

Fordham . 

Franklin    

Franldln  &  Marshall 

Friends  V 

1,49S 

76£ 

2,108 

31!: 

Furman  U 

Greenville,  S.  C 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa 

Washington,  D.  C 

Georgetown,  Ky 

Washington,  D.  O 

Atlanta,  Ga 

S.  E.  Bradshaw,  M.  A.. 

R.  H.  Martin 

W.  M.  Collier,  LL.D.... 
M.  B.  Adams 

71t 

Geneva 

76S 

George  Washington  U .  . 
Georgetown 

9,500 

850 

Georgetown  U 

J.  B-  Oreeden 

8,466 

Georgia  Sch.  of  Tech .... 

K.  G.  Matheson 

1,107 

Georgia,  U.  of 

Athens,  Ga 

Gonzaga  U 

Goucher 

Spokane,  Wash 

Baltimore,  Md 

i887 

1885 

1895 

1892 

1857 

1847 

1884 

1837 

1862 

1812 

1869 

1854 

1776 

1827 

1873 

1883 

1636 

1888 

1873 

1833 

1855 

1850 

1889 

1884 

1853 

1867 

1849 

1822 

1842 

1843 

1893 

1866 

1883 

1842. 

1870 

1883 

1907 

1889 

1829 

1857 

1867 

1850 

1846 

J.  M.  Brogan,  S.  J 

W.  W.  Guth,  Ph.  D 

G   N.  Briggs,B.A.,B.D.. 
E.  G.  Burritt,  A.  M.... 

500 
712 
320 
250 
175 
850 
886 
177 
361 
298 
309 
550 
159 
224 
253 
241 

4,891 
185 
279 
200 
192 
331 
389 
256 
344 
357 
198 
95 
275 
625 
293 
335 
180 
422 

1,277 
392 
178 

1,330 
439 

2,196 

7,157 
590 
350 

50 
60 
25 
22 
17 
54 
36 
15 
25 
24 
32 
32 
8 
14 
24 
13 

827 
17 
21 
22 
17 
25 
21 
12 
18 
22 
9 
26 
40 
50 
26 
18 
12 
12 

112 
24 
12 
90 
26 
70 

751 
40 
35 

370 
1,5.50 

Graceland 

Lamoni,  Iowa 

Greenville,  III 

398 
198 

Grenada 

Grenada.  Miss 

300 

Grlnnell 

J.  H.  T.  Main,  Ph.  D..  . 
W.  C.  Ketler 

2,000 

Grove  City 

Grove  City,  Pa 

1,727 

Guilford 

Gusuvus  Adolphua 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Guilford,  C,  N.  C 

St.  Peter,  Minn 

Clinton,  N.  Y 

Lexington,  Ky 

Raymond  Blnford 

Board  of  Directors 

F.  C.  Ferry 

385 

.501 

3,127 

1,000 

Hamline  U 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Hampdeu-Sidney.  Va. . . 

Hanover,  Ind 

Mexico,  Mo 

Richmond,  Va 

S.  F.  Kerfoot 

A.W.Mc  Whorter.A.M. . 

W.  A.  Millis 

W.  C   Carlton 

1,072 

Harapden-Sidney 

Hanover 

Hardin,  Jr.  (Fem.) 

1,060 
1,200 

Hartshorn  Memorial 

G.  W.  Rigler,  D.  D...    . 

A.  L.  Lowell,  LL.  D 

C.  A.  Tague 

R.  B.  Crone 

W.  W.  Comfort,  Ph.  D. 
W.  W.  Ballinger,  D   D.. 

C.  E.  Miller,  D.  D 

Dr  J.  M.  Workman .... 

378 

Harvard  U 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Barboursville,  W.  Va 

Hastings,  Neb 

41,111 

Harvy,  Morris 

300 

Hastings 

224 

Haverford 

Harverford,  Pa 

1,340 

Hedding 

Abingdon,  111 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

392 

Heidelberg  U 

890 

Hendei-son-Brown 

Headrix r 

Arkadelphia,  Ark 

Conwav,  Ark 

615 
254 

Hillsdale 

Hillsdale,  Mich 

Joseph  W.  Mauk   

M.  L.  Bates,  A.  M 

J.  E.  Lowry,  A.  M 

M.  Bartkett,  D.  D.... 

M.  L.  Cocke 

Rev.- J.  J.  Carlin 

J.  H  Apple,  D.D..  LL  D 

E.  D.  Dimnent 

J.  S.  Lurkeys 

T.  R.  Eagles 

G.  S.  Davis,  LL.  D 

H.  M.  Gage 

1,650 

Hiram 

Hiram,  Ohio 

1,038 

Hiwaasee 

Madlsonvllle,  Tenn 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

HolUns,  Va 

360 

Hobart 

1,675 

HoUins 

306 

Holy  Cross 

Worcester,  Mass 

Frederick,  Md 

2,040 

Hood 

392 

Hope 

Holland,  Mich 

686 

Houghton  Wesleyan 

Howard 

Houghton,  N.  Y 

Birmingliam,  Ala 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Huron,  S.  D 

120 
510 

Hunter 

14,069 

Huron 

1.38 

Idaho 

CaldweU,  Idaho 

Moscow,  Idaho 

W.  J   Boone 

73 

Idaho,  U.  of 

E.  H.  Slndley 

777 

IlUnoU 

C.  H.  Rammelkamp. . . . 
David  Felmley 

906 

Illinois  State  Normal . . 

Normal,  111 

2,640 

Illinois,  U.  of. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  U 

niinoU  Woman's  CoU 

Urbana,  lU 

Bloomington,  III 

Jacksonville,  ni 

E.  J.  James,  Ph.  D 

Theodore  Kemp 

Jos.  R.  Harker.  Ph.  D.. . 

16,352 
1,500 
1,358 
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Name. 

Location. 

Year 
Organ. 

Governing  Official. 

No.  of 

Stud's. 

No.  of 
Teach. 

Total 
Grads. 

Inrt   State  Normal  Scb. . . 

Muncle,  Ind 

1918 
1903 
1876 
1847 
1844 
1909 
1849 
1876 
1838 
1876 
1833 
1864 
1886 
1894 
1868 
1866 
1824 
1890 
1837 
1876 
1832 
1876 
1872 
1882 
1863 
1847 
1866 
1866 
1891 
1891 
1908 
1881 
1851 
1802 
1906 
1837 
1911 
1852 
1912 
1828 
1888 
1884 
1865 
1853 
1854 
1835 
1907 
1870 
1784 
1819 
1865 
1891 
1903 
1907 
1809 
1837 
1800 
1887 
1901 
1885 
1892 
1867 
1909 
1895 
1868 
1826 
1905 
1885 
1848 
1839 
1888 
1887 
1856 
1895 
1890 
1742 
1867 
1867 
1894 
1837 
1910 

1846 
1867 
1892 
1837 
1869 
1887 
1873 

W.  W.  Parsons 

500 

1,300 

4,000 

2,889 

265 

305 

403 

2,000 

335 

325 

288 

3,915 

325 

313 

2,284 

230 

125 

30 
76 

160 

260 
21 
24 
21 

350 
27 
25 
16 

202 
17 
25 

110 
12 
15 

F.  M  Bralley 

76i 

Iowa.  State  Teachei'S 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 

Jamestown,  N.  D 

Liberty,  Mo 

5,800 

low;!  State  U    

W.  A.  Jessup,  Ph.  D 

Samuel  Weir,  Ph.  D 

B.  H.  Kroeze.  D.  D 

Dr.  J.  P.  Greene 

F.  J.  Goodnow,  LL.D. .  . 

P.  V.  Bomer.  D.  D 

I.  H.  Brumbaugn 

H.  L.  Stetson 

12,760 

Iowa  Wesleyan  U 

1.072 
60 

1,000 

Baltimore,  Md 

3,675 

Jlidson.             

Mai'ion,  Ala 

1,400 

Juniata,        

Huntingdon,  Pa 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Lawrence,  Kan 

Sallna,  Kan 

Tulsa,  Okto, 

Lexington,  Ky 

Winchester,  Ky 

Gambler,  Ohio 

1,282 

796 

Kansas   U   of 

Frank  Strong .  . , , 

7,040 

Kajisas  WesIevaD 

A.  S.  L.  King 

310 

A.  L.  Odell,  D.  D 

F.  L.  McVey 

65 

Kentucky,  U.  of 

Kentucky,  Wesleyan 

Board  of  Education 

W.  F.  Peirce,  D.  D 

A.  H.  Norton 

320 
1,275 

Keuka  (Reop.  1919) 

Knox                  

Keuka  Park,  N.  Y 

Galesburg,  111 

J.  L.  McConaughy 

J.  C.  GifTen 

761 
500 
462 
167 
308 
329 
250 
489 
311 
901 

2,053 
262 
200 
504 
250 
130 
303 
502 
225 
275 
530 
232 
485 
415 
691 
251 
175 
300 

2,020 
260 

1,500 
82C 

1,950 
425 
.500 
297 

1,026 

7,000 
316 
204 

1,538 
312 
320 
178 
250 

36 

25 
48 
18 
22 
17 
20 
48 
25 
84 

270 
16 
22 
25 
20 
12 
16 

150 
17 
15 
65 
15 
23 
37 

155 
20 
14 
17 

201 
22 

256 
60 

242 
29 
35 
15 
75 

500 
33 
18 
73 
.".3 
15 

113 
15 

2,309 

KnoxviUe 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Eastoa,  Pa 

Lake  Forest,  111 

Greenwood,  S.  C 

Jackson,  Tenn 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

710 

Lafavette    

J.  W.  MacCracken,  Ph.D . 
H.  W.  Wright 

3,215 

702 

J.  O.  Wilson 

475 

Lane    

J.  F.  Lane,  Ph.  D 

Brother  E.  Richard 

Samuel  Plantz 

265 

La  Salle 

600 

1,330 

G.  D.  Gossard 

H.  S.  Drinker,  LL.  D. . . 

Dr.  R.  L.  Wilbur 

R.  L.  Fritz,  D.  D 

H.  A.  Heagney 

800 

Lehigh  V                     ... 

S   Bethlehem,  Pa 

3,000 

Leland  Starif'h  Jr.  U  . . 

Staiirord  U.  Gal 

H.ckory.  N.  C 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Salisbury,  N.  C 

Galesburg,  III 

6.111 
325 

Little  Rock 

80 

Livincston 

D.  C.  Suggs 

J.M.Tilden,A.M.,LL.D. . 

F.  S.  Love 

C.  Cottingham,  M.  A... . 
J.  L.  Patterson,  A.  M.... 
Henrv  Welsh 

752 

LorobaT*(i 

1,500 

Louisburff 

Louisburg,  N.  C 

Plneville,  La 

Louisiana 

63 

Louisville  U 

I^oulsville,  Kv 

2C,0C0 

Los  Angeles,  "Cal 

Baltimore,  Md 

8 

J.  A.  McEneany,  S.  J... . 
Rev.  E.  A.  Cummlngs.. . 
Dr.  G.  E.  McCammon. . 

Board  of  Trustees 

E.A.Bess 

R.  J.  Aley 

469 

Loyola 

McKendree 

New  Orleans,  La 

I^ebanon,  111 

300 

872 

McPherson 

Macalester 

McPherson,  Kan 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

740 

506 

Orono,  Me 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Mansfield    La 

3,000 

Rev.  Bro.  Jasper 

R.  E.  Bobbiti 

'W. 

Mansfield  (Fein.) 

Marietta 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Dr.  E.  S.  Parsons 

H.  C.  Noonan,  S.J 

Geo.  A.  Morgan 

Thos.  Fell,  LL.D 

S.  T.  Wilson,  D.  D 

,R.  C.  Maclaurin 

C.  E.  Brewer 

Z.  J.  Edge 

1,202 

3,182 

Pulaski,  Tenn 

Annap.  &  Bait.  Md 

Maryville,  Tenn 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Maryland    

Mary  ville 

Mass.  Inst,  ol  Tech .  . 

Meredith 

■  Y,i66 

6,827 

350 

400 

Meridian  Junior 

Meridian,  Tex 

T.  H.  Minor 

Miami  XT 

Oxford,  Ohio 

R.  M.  Hughes 

H.  B.  Hutchins 

2,1 49 

Michiean.  U.  of 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Middlebury,  Vt 

Atchison,  Kan 

30,789 

Middieburv 

J.  M.  Thomas 

E.  E.  Stauffer,  D.  D... 

E.  A.  R.  Taylor 

A.  H.  Reinhardt.     .    . 
A   F.  Watklns,  D.  D..    . 
Rev.  W.  C.  .Daland...    . 

W.  J.  Heaps 

Ellen  C.  Sobin 

2,298 

Midland 

187 

Mllliken,  James,  U 

Decatur,  111 

477 

Mills ■ 

Oakland,  Cal 

1,017 

^lillsaps 

Jackson,  Miss 

G66 

Milton 

Milton,  Wis 

414 

Milton  U 

Baltimore,  Md 

50 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Clinton,  Miss 

Minnesota,  U.  of 

Mississippi 

M.  L.  Burton 

J.  W.  Provine 

Frank  H.  Rodgei-s   ...    . 
H.  L.  Whitiield 

5,560 
475 
403 
850 
601 

?,536 
232 
654 
254 

1,134 
200 
233 
450 
360 
788 
874 
312 

334 
189 

425 
475, 
5,6291 
853 
295 

800 
16 
15 
90 
36 

296 
14 
23 
26 
65 
15 
20 
25 
28 
33 
95 
17 

20 
14 
11 
16 
200 
45 
35 

14.S0O 
S4Q 

Mississippi  Indust 

Miss.  Indust.  Inst 

Mississippi,  U.  of 

Missouri,  U.  of 

Holly  Springs,  Miss 

Columbus,  Miss 

N.  Oxford,  Miss 

Columbus,  Mo 

41 
1,000 
2,800 

A.  Ross  HIU 

W.  H.  Black,  D.  D 

Cameron  Harmon 

T.  H.  McMiehael 

E   O   Slsson    

7,000 

M  issourl  Valley 

Marshall,  Mo 

370 

Missouri  Wesleyan 

Cameron,  Mo 

231 

Monmouth 

Monmouth,  III 

1,757 

Montana  State  U    . 

Missoula,  Mont 

Helena,  Mont 

330 

Montana  Wesleyan 

L.  H.  Sweetland,  D.  D.. 

J.  H.  Clewell,  Ph.  D 

John  Hope,  A.  M 

J.  O.  Spencer 

5 

Moravian  C.  &  S.  (Fern.) 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

Morehouse 

Atlanta.  Ga 

412 

Morgan 

Baltimore,  Md 

Sioux  City,  la 

F.  E.  Mossman 

651 

Mount  HolyoKe 

Mount  St.  Charles 

S.  Hadley,  Mass 

Helena,  Mont 

Mary  E.  Woolley 

Rev.  John  J.  Tracy,  A. 
M.,  Ph.  D. 

W.  H.  McMaster 

Rev.  J.  A.  W.  Ifass 

Rev.  E.  A.  Bishop 

J.  K.  Montgomery 

Samuel  Avery,  Ph.  D.. . . 

LB.  Schreckengast 

W.  E.  Clark,  Ph.  D 

6.580 
7 

Mount  Union  .•••.•••.. 

Alliance,  Ohio 

1,594 

Muhlenberg  .•..••••.... 

Allen  town.  Pa 

958 

Munihy , , , , 

Sevierville,  Tenn 

Now  Concord,  Ohio 

Lincoln,  Neb 

125 

Muskinsrura 

995 

Nebraska,  U.  of 

995 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  U. . . 
Mevada,  U.  of 

University  PL,  Neb 

Beno.  Nev 

895 
586 
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Na:.ie: 


Newberry 

Kewcomb,  H.  S.,  Mem.. . 

New  Mexico,  U.  of 

New  Orleans 

New  Rochelle. 

N.  Y.  CoU.  ot  City  of.. . 
N.  Y.  State  C.  lor  Tchrs 

New  Yorlc  U 

Niagara  U 

North  Carolina,  U.  of 

North  Dakou  U . .    .    . . . 

K.  Ill  State  Nor.  ScU 

Northwestern 

Northwestein  XJ 

Norwich  U 

Notre  Dame  V 

Oborliu 

Occidental 

Ohio  Northern  U 

Ohio  State  U 

Ohio,  U.  of 

Ohio  VVesleyan  U 

Oklahoma,  U.  of 

Omaha  0 

Oregon.  U.  of 

Oskaioosa  

Ottawa  U 

Olterbeln ; 

Oriental  V 

Ouachita  Papt 

Paciflc 

Pacific  Union 

Paciflc  U 

Paine  College 

Park 

Parsons 

Payne,  Howard 

Payne  U 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Millt 

Penn.  State 

Pennsylvania,  U.  of 

Phillips  U 

Piedmont 

Pikeville '. 

Pittsburgh.  U.  of 

Polytechnic  last 

Pomona 

Porto  Rico,  U.  Of 

Potomac  U 

Pratt  Inst 

Preabyter'n.  C.  of  the  S. 

Princeton  U 

Principia 

Puget  Sound 

Purdue  U 

Quiun,  Paul 

Eadcliffe 

Randolph-Macon 

Eaadolph-Macon  (Fem.) 

Itedlands  U 

Reed 

Rensselaer  Poly.  Inst   .  . 

Rhode  Island  State 

Rice  Inst 

Richmond 

Rto  Grande 

Ripon 

Roanoke 

Rochester  U 

Rockford 

Rock  Hill 

Rutgers 

Bt.  Ambrose 

St.  Anselm's 

Si.  Bonaventura's 

St.  Catherine 

ei.  Charles 

Bt.  Ellzabetii 


Location. 


Bl.  Francis , 

Bt.  Francis  Xavier.. 

Bt.  Ignatius 

Bt.  John's , 

Bt.  John's , 

Bl.  John's , 

BL  John's 


Bt.  John's  U. 


Newberry,  S.  C 

New  Orleans,  La 

Albuauerque,  N.  M.. . . 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y...  . 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Albany,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y.. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D 

De  Kalb,  111 

Naporville,  111 

Chl.&  Evanst'n.,  Ill 

Northfield,  Vt 

Notre  Dame,  Ind 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Ada,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Athens,  Ohio 

Delaware,  Ohio 

Norman,  Okla 

Omaha,  Neb 

Eugene,  Ore 

Oskaioosa,  Iowa 

Ottawa,  Kan 

Wester ville,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C 

Arkadelphia,  Ark 

San  Jose,  Cal 

Saint  Helena,  Cal 

Forest  Grove,  Ore   .    . . 

Augusta,  Ga 

Parkvllle,  Mo 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

Brownwood,  Tes 

Solma.  Ala 

Gettysburg,  Pa.. .    . 

Chester,  Pa 

.State  C,  Pa    . 
Philadelphia,  Pa.   .      .  . 

Enid,  Okla 

Demorest,  Ga 

Pikeville,  Ky 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Claremont,  Cal 

R  io  Piedras 

Washington,  D.  C 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Clintou,  S.  C 

Princeton,  N.  J 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Lafayette,  lud 

Waco,  Tex 

Cambridge,  Mass. . .    . 

Ashland,  Va 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Redlands,  Cal 

Portland,  Ore 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Kingston,  R.  I 

Houston,  Tex 

Richmond,  Va 

Rio  Grande,  Ohio , 

Ripon,  Wis 

Salem,  Va   

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Rockford,  111 

Elliott  City,  Md 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.. 
Davenport,  Iowa.    . . .  < 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Allegany,  N.  Y 

St.  Paul,  Minn , 

Catonsville,  Md 

Convent  Station,  N.  J. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y — 
Manhattan  Boro.  . 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Annapolis,  Md. . . . 
BroolUyn,  N.  Y.. . . 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Year 
Organ 


Collegcville,  Minn. 


1856 

1887 

1889 

1873 

1904 

1847 

1844 

1831 

1856 

1789 

1883 

1899 

1861 

1865 

1819 

1842 

1833 

1887 

1871 

1870 

1804 

1844 

1892 

1908 

1872 

1856 

1862 

1847 

1903 

1886 

1851 

1909 

1849 

1882 

1875 

1875 

1889 

1889 

1832 

1862 

1855 

1740 

1907 

1897 

1889 

1787 

1854 

1888 

■'.903 

1904 

1887 

1880 

1746 

1898 

1903 

1869 

1881 

1879 

1830 

1893 

1909 

1911 

1824 

1892 

1912 

1840 

1876 

1851 

1853 

1850 

1849 

1858 

1766 

1885 

1889 

1859 

1904 

1848 

1859 

1884 
1847 
1855 
1696 
1870 
1898 
1866 

1857 


Governing  Official. 


Board  of  Trustees 

R.  B.  Dixon 

D.  R.  Boyd 

Chas.  M.  Melden,  D.D. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Mooney 

S.  E.  Mezes 

A.  R   Brubacker 

E.  E.  Brown 

VV.  E.  Katzenberger 

Harry  W.  Chase 

T.  F.  Kane 

J.  W   Cook 

E.  E.  Rail,  Ph.  D 

T.  F.  Holgate 

H.  R.  Roberta 

John  Cavanaugh,  D.  D. 

H.  C.  King,  O.  D 

Silas  Evans 

A.  E.  .Smith 

W.  O.  Thompson,  D.  D.. 
Alston  Ellis,  Ph.  D .  .  . . 
J.  W.  Hoffman,  D.  D...  . 
S.  D.  Brooks,  LL   D.. 

D.  E.  Jenkins       

P.  L.  CaniDbell,  A  B.... 

H.  O.  Vance 

S.  E.  Price.  D.  D 

W.  G.  Clippinger 

H.  P.  Holler,  Ph.  D 

C  E   Dicken 

J.  L.  Seaton,  Ph.  D 

C.  W.  Irwin 

R.  F.  Clark 

Albert  D.  Betts 

F.  W.  Hawley 

R.A .Montgomery,  D.D.. 
J.  A.  Tolman,  Ph.  D..  . 

H.  E.  Archer 

W.  A.  Granville,  Ph.  D. 

Col.  C.  E.  Hyatt 

Board  of  Trustees .  .    . 

E.  F.  Smith 

I.  N.  McCash,  A.  M..  . 

F.  E.  Jenkins 

Rev.  J.  F.  Record 

S.  B.  McCormick 

F.  W  Atkinson,  Ph.  D.. 

J.A.Biaisdell,  D.D 

Paul  G.  Miller 

E.  W.  Porter,  LL.  D. . .  . 

F.  B.  Pratt 

Dr.  D.  M.  Douglas 

J.  G.  Hibbeu 

Mary  K.  Morgan 

E.  H.  Todd 

W.  E.  Stone,  LL.D 

J.  K.  Williams      

L   R   Briggs,  LL.  D..    .  . 

R.  E.  BlackweU 

Wm.  A.  Webb.  LL.  D..  . 

V.  L.  Duke 

W.  T.  Fester 

P.  C.  Rlcketts,  LL.D... 
Howard  Edwards,  LL.D. 

E.  O.  Lovett,  Ph.  D.  . 

F.  W.  Boatwright 

S.  H.  Bing 

H.  C.  Culbertson,  D.  D.. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Morehead. . . . 
Rush  Rliees,  D.  D.    .  . 
W.  A.  Maddox,  Ph.  D... 

Brother  E.  Pius 

W.H  S.Demarest,  D.D.. 
Rev.  W.  L.  Hannon.. . . 

Abbott  Ernest 

Rev  .A  M.Hickey.O.F.M 

Sister  Autonia 

Chas.  D   Hogue 

Sister    Mary   Pauline, 

LL.  D. 
Brother  David,  O.S.F... . 


No    of  No.  of 
Stud's  Teach 


P.  J.  Foote.  S.  J 

Thomas  Fell,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  J.  W.  Moore 

Rev.  P.  X.  Busch 

Rev.  Brother  D.  Edward, 

LL.  D. 
Rev.  Kilkan  Heid 


219 

447 

631 

400 

262 

10,763 

1,197 

9,129 

225 

1,600 

1,294 

230 

392 

4,759 

205 

1,200 

1,614 

480 

400 

5,725 

3,957 

1,250 

3,683 

509 

1,960 

500 

186 

474 

120 

402 

465 

325 

150 

30 

489 

360 

644 

450 

500 

165 

3,195 

5,700 

1,015 

400 

330 

3,800 

981 

649 

803 

225 

4,743 

168 

1,500 

360 

265 

2,470 

240 

661 

131 

610 

192 

338 

641 

402 

678 

300 

420 

250 

220 

637 

194 

100 

460 

265 

186 

266 

227 

200 

300 

100 


332 
250 
800 
395 
304 

402 


9 
66 
25 
17 
28 

270 
68 

433 
26 

105 
86 
40 
27 

601 
23 

128 

199 
28 
33 

496 
96 
78 

150 
13 

118 
7 
22 
25 
50 
20 
34 
25 
12 


Total 
Grads . 


17 
25 
30 
14 
35 
24 

267 

626 
38 
48 
16 

400 
45 
46 
44 
20 

148 
11 

180 
32 
16 

187 
16 

128 
14 
50 
19 
20 
60 
35 
60 
18 
12 
21 
19 
45 
30 
17 
75 
20 
12 
29 
30 
17 
30 

14 


22 
17 
30 
39 
14 

51 


500 
816 

■■"i2 

300 

5,310 

4,500 

26,154 

■  6,850 
1,525 
1,876 

692 
16,500 

858 
2,100 
6,799 

468 

'  8.675 

1,562 

6.780 

2,000 

67 

2,822 

6,000 

651 

1,117 

.  1,000 

1,100 

748 

328 

317 

502 

1,073 

540 

675 

■  2,63i 

600 
4,377 

■"292 

■■"63 

■  hZb9' 
1,010 

770 

V0,766 
238 

13,738 
200 

201 

1,948 

918 

930 

87 

202 

2,493 
405 
121 

1,107 
108 
773 
816 

2,662 

■"sis 

2,900 
600 


278 

2,000 

350 

400 


334 
984 

'148 
244 


464 
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Year 

Name. 

Location. 

Organ 

St.  Joseph's  Sem   &  C  . . 

yonkers.  N.  Y 

1895 

St.  Joseph's  Junior    .    .    . 

CoUegevlUe  Ind 

1890 

St  Lawrence  U     .    . 

Canton.  N.  Y 

1856 

St.  Louis 

San  Antonio.  Tex.   .    ... 

1894 

St.  Louis  U 

St   Louis.  Mo 

1818 

St.  Martin's , 

Lacey,  Wash 

1895 

St.  Mary's 

St  Mary's.  Ky 

1821 

St  Mary's 

Oakland,  Cal 

1883 

St.  Mary'B                 

Dayton.  Ohio 

1850 

St.  Mary's 

Van  Buren.  Me 

188-7 

St.  Mary's  School     

Ralelfih.  N.  C 

1842 

St.  Michaels 

Wlnooskl.  Vt 

1913 

St.  Olaf 

Northfleld.  Minn     .    .    . 

1874 

St.  Peter's 

Jersey  City.  N  J 

1878 

St.  ■Viator's 

Bourbonnals.  Ill  .    ... 

1874 

St.  Vincent  C.  &  S 

Beatty,  Pa 

1864 

St.  Xavier 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

1842 

Salem  Academy  &  C  .    . . 

Winston-Salem  N.  C. . . 

1772 

Scott,  Agnes      .... 

Decatur,  Ga 

1889 

Seton  Hall   ... 

S  Orange.  N  J 

1850 

ShawU.. 

Raleigh.  N   C 

1865 

Shorter . 

N.  Llctle  Rock,  Ark    . 

1888 

Shorter .  . 

Rome,  Ga 

J  877 

Shuttleff 

Alton,  111 

1827 

S:  mmons                 

S  mmoa?             

Abilene,  Tex     

1891 

Boston  Mass 

1899 

Simpson .... 
Skldmore  Sch.  of  N   Y. . 

Indlanola.  Iowa 

1860, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N  Y. 

1911 

Smith 

Northampton.  Mass .... 

1871 

Smith,  Philander 

Little  Rock  ArU      .... 

1877 

South.  U.  of 

Sewanee,  Tenn 

1857 

South  Car  ,  U.  W      

Columbia.  S.  C 

J801 

South  Dakota  U 

Vermilon,  S   D 

1883 

Southern  

Sutnerland,  Fla   . 

1907 

Southern,  Cal  .  CJ.  of    . 

Los  Angeles,  Cal .  . 

1880 

Southern  Meth.  U      .... 

Dallas,  Te.-c 

1911 

Southwestern 

Winfleld,  Kan 

1885 

Southwestern  Presby   U 

ClarkesFlUe,  Tenn   . 

1875 

Southwestern  U 

Georgetown,  Tex.    .- 

1872 

Spring  Hill 

Spring  Hill,  Ala    ... 

1829 

Stephens  Junior  . . 

Columbia,  Mo      .    . . 

1833 

Stetson,  Jolin  B   U 

De  Land.  Fla     

1884 

Stevens  Inst,  of  Tech  . . . 

KoDoken   N.  J 

1870 

Straight 

New  Orleans.  La.  .-     .  , 

18f.9 

Sasouehanna  U 

Selinsgrovc,  Pa 

Swarthmore,  Pa 

1858 

<Cwarthmore 

1869 

Sweet  Briar 

SNs'eet  Briar.  Va 

1901 

Syracuse  U  

Syracuse.  NY 

1870 

'  Talladega    ... 

Talladega,  Ala.    .    . 

1867 

'  "aylor  U 

Upland.  Ind 

1893 

Teachers  of  Indian  p  s 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 

J  882 

Temple  U 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

1884 

Tennessee,  U.  of 

Knoxville  Tenn.     .    . 

1794 

Texsa 

Tyler  Tex 

1895 

Texas  Clirstiau  U . 

Fort  Worth  Tex 

1863 

Texas,  tr.  of 

Austin  &  Gal.   Tex.  . 

1883 

Thie! 

Greenville.  Pa 

1870 

Throop  C.  of  Tech 

Pas^'.ciena  Cal 

1891 

Toledo,  U.  of  . .  . 

Toledo.  Ohio 

1909 

Transylvania     . 

Lexington,  Ky 

1798 

Trinity    .  . . 

HarUord   Conn    .  .      . . 

1823 

Trinity    .    . 

Durtiarn,  N   C 

1852 

ivinity  U 

Waxahaobie.  Tex. 

1869 

Troy  Conf.  Acad 

Poultney.  Vc 

1834 

Tufts     .  . 

Med  ford.  Mass  .    ... 

1852 

Tulane  U 

New  Orleans.  La 

1834 

Tusoulum .... 

Greenville,  Tenn. 

1794 

Tuskegee  Inst    . 

Macon  County.  Ala. 

1881 

IJnion 

College  View,  Ncl> 

1891 

Union 

dclicneotady,  N.  i       .    . 

1795 

Union  U 

Jackson,  Tenn    . 

1845 

Upsala 

Kcnilworth,  N.  J 

1893 

Ursinus 

Coliogevlllo.  Pa.   .      . . 

1869 

U.  S.  Indian  School      . 

Chilocco.  Okla    .  . 

1884 

U.  S.  Military  Acad 

Wc-st  Point.  N.  Y 

1802 

U.S.  Naval  Acad. .. 

Annapolis.  Md 

1845 

Utah,  U.  of 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

18.50 

Valparaiso  U 

Valparatoo,  Ind..      .    . 

1873 

Vanderbilt  U 

Nashville,  Tenn.    . 

1873 

Vassar 

Poughkeensle.  N.  Y.   . 

1861 

Vermont,  U.  of 

Burlington,  Vt .    .    .    . 

1791 

VUlanova 

Vjlkn.nova,  Pa .    . 

1843 

Virginia  Cliristian .    . 

Lynchburg,  Va 

1903 

Virginia  Intermont 

Bristol.  Va 

1884 

Virginia  Military  Inst..    . 

Lexington.  Va.     .    .    . 

1839 

Virginia  Union  U 

Richmond.  Va 

1865 

Virginia,  U.  of 

Charlottesville,  Va    .  . 

1819 

Wabash 

Crawfordsville.  Va 

1832 

Governing  Official. 


J.  P.  Chldwlck,  D.  D...  . 

I.  A.  Wagner,  Ph.  D 

R.  E.  Sykes 

J.  P.  Canning 

Rev.  B.  J.  Ottlng 

Oswold  Baran 

Rev.  Michael  ZagloWlaz, 

C.  R. 
Bro.  U.  Gregory,  F.S.C.. 

J.  A.  TetzlaH 

C.  J.  Barth 

Rev.  W.  W.  Way 

Rev.  E.  M.  Total. 

Rev.  L.  VV.  Boe 

J.  F.  McDermott,  S.  J... 

James  F.  Ryan 

Rev.  G.  Bridge 

James  McCabe 

H.  E   Rondthaler 

F.  H.  Gaines,  D.  D..     . . 

J.  F,  Mooney 

C.  F.  Meaerve,  LL.  D..  . 

L   L  Greene 

A.  W.  Van  Hoose. 

G   M   Potter,  A.  M 

J  D.  Sandefer.  LL.  D.  . 
Henry  LeFavour.Ph  D  . 
J.  W.  Campbell,  Ph.  D 

C.  H   Keyes.  Ph.  D 

W  A.  Neilson 

Rev.  J.  M   Cox 

Rev  A.  W.  Knight.    ... 

W.  S.  Currell 

R.  L.  Slagle 

R  H.  Alderman 

G.  P  Bovard,  D,  D. 

R.  S.  Hyer 

Albert  E  Kirk,  D   D  . .  . 

C   E   Diehl 

C  M  Bi.shop.A.M.,D  D. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Kearns    .    . 

J   M.  Wood 

Lincoln  HuUey.  Ph.  D. 

A   C  Humphreys 

Rev.  H   A.  M.  Brlggs. 
C.  T.  Aikens,  D.  D.  .      . 

Joseph  Swain 

E  W.  McVea,  A.  M..  . 
Jas.  R.  Day,  LL.D .... 

F.  A.  Sumner 

M.  Vayhinger 

Dr.  E.  A.  Blaker .  .  . 

R.  H.  Con  well,  D.  D.      . 

H.  A.  Morgan,  LL  B 

W.  R.  Banlis 

Board  of  Trustees    . 

R   E.  Vinson 

H.  W.  Elson.  Litt.  D.. 
J.  A.  B.  Scherer,  Ph.D. 
A.  M.  Stowe,  Ph.  D    . 
R.  H   Crossfeld.  Ph.  D 

F.  S.  Luther,  LL.  D.. 

W    P    Fl:W 

S.  L   Hornbeak,  Ph.  D 
C   L.  Leonard,  D.  D. 
H.  C.  Bumpus.  Ph   D 
A.  B   Diiiwiddie     .  .    . 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gray,  D.  D. 
Dr.  R.  R.  Moton.    .  .  . 
H.  A.  Morrison.. .  . 

C.  A   Richmond 

H.  E.  Wa,lters 

Frana  Erioson,  M.  A.. 

G.  L.  Onwake.    .  . .  •.    . 

Oscar  H.  Lipps 

Brig.  Gen.  S.  E.  Tillman . 
Rear  Admiral  A.  H.Scales 
J.  A.  Wldtsoo,  M.  A... 

H.  K.  Brown 

J.  H.  Kirkland 

H.  N.  MacCracken      . 
G.  P.  Benton,  D.  D 

Rev.  J.  J   Dean 

J.  T.  T.  Hundley.. .    . 

H.  G.  Noffsinger 

E.  W.  Nichols 

William  J.  Clark 

E.  A.  Alderman 

S.  L.  Mackintosh 


No.  of 
Stud's 


667 


645 
254 
1.945 
250 
120 

289 
780 
190 
300 
110 
630 
80 
280 
600 
284 
616 
388 
321 
464 
600 
275 
198 
862 

1,111 
628 
'201 

2,103 
504 
239 
608 
825 
258 

4,375 
800 
350 
181 
709 
259 
400 
649 
522 
4.54 
250 
487 
300 

4,033 
625 
245 

1,100 

4  602 

1.893 
375 
8.50 

2,812 
260 
340 

2,027 
316 
200 
S96 
350 
250 

1,687 

2.908 
210 

1,736 
473 
466 
660 
60 
224 
550 
768 

1.938 

1,250 

4,000 
785 

■1,120 
658 
357 
169 
246 
673 
293 

1,243 
219 


No.  of 
Teach 


40 


68 
23 
245 
28 
10 

32 

41 

14 

30 

14 

37 

8 

45 

38 

43 

54 

40 

21 

23 

25 

26 

15 

30 

125 

28 

30 

J23 

24 

22 

37 

64 

20 

314 

37 

21 

12 

27 

24 

30 

32 

46 

25 

20 

45 

33 

336 

40 

18 

35 

325 

225 

16 

45 

180 

10 

43 

29 

29 

17 

Gl 

21 

17 

261 

348 

18 

206 

27 

42 

45 

10 

17 

65 

122 

226 

156 

150 

145 

121 

110 

46 

18 

19 

34 

.16 

88 

25 


Total 
Grads. 


500 


1,700 
100 

6,746 
300 


920 

1,163 

125 

■"ie 

905 


280 

"esi 

3,000 
349 
349 
612 
259 
500 
421 
285 

1,488 
853 
435 

7,344 
482 
973 

3.347 

1.055 


285 

400 

649 

1.300 

2.500 

2,6C)3 

145 

1.000 

.  1,689 

9  i65 
560 

'I'.toi 

5  677 
1.422 
137 
500 
6,094 
430 
105 

3.66i 
1,726 

"662 

5.166 
8,624 
5,100 
2,599 
627 
5,900 

■■■■72 

750 

350 

6,539 

5.022 

4,000 


5,200 
5,500 

"148 

304 

2,586 

3.500 
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Name. 


Wahe  Forrest. 

Washburn 

Washington 

Washington 

Wash.  State 

WasliJngton,  U  of . . . 

Washington  U 

Washington  &  JeH  . . 
Washington  &  Lee  U 

Wellesley. 

Wells 

Wesleyan 

Wesleyan  U 

Wesley  Junior.  . .  i . 
Western  (Fern  ) . . .  . 
Western  Maryland .  . 
Western  Reserve  U. . 

Westhamptoa 

Westminster 

Westminster 

West  Virginia  U 

W.  Va.  Wesleyan. . . . 
Wheaton  C.  &  Acad . 
Wheaton  College. . . . 
Whitman  .... 

Wilberforce 

Williamette  U 

William  &  Mary .... 

Williams 

William  Woods .  .  . 

Wilmington      

Wisconsin 

Wittenberg  .      ... 

Woffard 

Woman's  Alabama . . 
Woman's  Okla  .  . 
Woman's  Tenn.     .    . 

Wooster 

Wyoming,  U.  of 

Yale  U 

Yankton 


Location. 


Wake  Forrest,  N.  O 
Topeka,  Kan  . 

Tennessee 

Chestertowrt,  Md.    .    . 

Pullman,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wush  .    .    . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Washington,  Pa   

Lexington,  Va 

Wellesley,  Mass  ...    . 
Au  ra-on-Cay'ga,  N.  Y 

Macon,  Ga 

Miiidleton,  Conn. . 
Greenville,  Tex. . 

Oxford.  Ohio 

Westminster,  Md. 
Cleveland  Ohio   .  .  . 

Richmond,  Va 

New  Wilmington,  Pa.. 

Fulton,  Mo 

Moigantown,  W.  Va.. 
Buckliannon,  W.  Va.  . 

Wheaton,  111 

Noi  ton,  Mass 

Walla  Walla,  Wash... 

Wilberforce,  Ohio 

Salem,  Ore 

WiUlamsburg,  Va 

Williamstown,  Mass.  . 

Fulton,  Mo     

Wilmington,  Ohio.  . 
Madison,  Wis ... 
Springfield,  Ohio. . 
Spartanburg,  S.  C  .. . 
Montgomery.  Ala   .  . 

Chlckasha,  Okla 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Wooster,  Ohio 

Laramie,  Wyo 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Yankton,  S.  D 


Year 
Organ 


1834 

1865 

1783 

1782 

1891 

1861 

1853 

1821 

1749 

1875 

1868 

1836 

1831 

1905 

1855 

1867 

1826 

1914 

1852 

1849 

1867 

1890 

1860 

1834 

1882 

1857 

1844 

1693- 

1793 

1890 

1870 

184S 

1845 

1854 

1908 

1903 

1907 

1866 

1886 

1701 

1881 


Governing  Official. 


W.  L.  Poteat 

P  P.  Worner 

J.  T.  Cooter,  D.  D 

Dr.  C.  P.  Gould 

E.  O.  Holland.  Ph.  D... 
H.  Suzzallo,  Ph.  D 

F.  A.  Hall 

S.  C.  Black 

H.  L.  Smith 

E.  F.  Pendleton 

Kerr  D.  Macralllan  . . . 
Rev.  R.  Jenkins,  D.  D.. 
W.  A.  Shanklin.  L.  H.D 

G.  F.  Winfield 

W.  W.  Boyd 

T.  H.  Lewis,  D.  D 

Board  of  Trustees    .... 

F.  W.  Boatwright 

W.  C.  Wallace,  D.D... 

E.  E.  Reed,  D.  D 

States  B'd.  of  El 

W.  B.  Fleming,  L>.  D.. 

C.  A.  B'lanchard 

Samuel  V.  Cole,  D.  D..  . 

S.  B.  L.  Penrose 

W.S.Scarborough, M  A  . 
Rev.C  G.Doney,  Ph.D... 
Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Chandler. . . 
H.  A.  Garfield,  LL.D.  . 

J.  A.  Serena 

J.  E.  Jay 

E.  A.  Birge 

C.  G.  Heckert.  D.  D 

H.  N.  Snyder.  M.  A 

M.  W.  Swartz 

G.  W.  Austin 

G.  J.  Burnett 

Dr.  Elias  Compton 

Aven  Nelson,  Ph.  D .  .  . . 
A.  T.  Hadley,  LL.  D.  . 
H.  K.  Warren,  D.  D 


No.  of 

No.  on 

Stud's. 

Teach 

465 

30 

840 

40 

114 

5 

111 

9 

1,957 

125 

2,457 

210 

1,367 

200 

290 

18 

626 

30 

1,592 

192 

235 

31 

496 

31 

426 

48 

4!  4 

23 

266 

40 

275 

23 

2,787 

369 

190 

20 

i!00 

18 

287 

10 

1,609 

123 

416 

28 

259 

23 

200 

30 

310 

25 

60O 

42 

318 

15 

232 

IS 

480 

47 

210 

24 

200 
5,274 

20 
682 

1,050 

32 

294 

12 

282 

27 

400 

■      4-2 

335 

671, 

41 

913 

56 

2,403 

427 

433 

25 

Totals 
Grad 


1,400 
216 

585 
1,541 
3,800 
9,784 
4,718 
2,366 
5,957 

730 

'3509 
72 

1,182 
1,059 

■"78 
2,000 

460 
1,833 

580 

"783 

470 

5,000 


5,441 

466 

13,788 

1,450 

1,274 

87 

46 

50 

2,095 

30,6 14 
267 


CANADIAN 

COLLEGES. 

Acadia  XJ    ... 

WoUville,  N.  S 

1838 

G.  B.  Cutter.    .  .    . 

194 

IS 

1,170 

Alberta  U 

Edmonton,  S.  Alberta. . . 

1906 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Tory. 

G15 

1.0 

311 

Alma 

St.  Thomas,  Ont 

1881 

Rev.  P.  S.  Dobson.    . .  . 

180 

18 

600 

British  Columbia  U.. . 

Vancouver,  B.  C 

1914 

L.  T.  C'uick 

630 

62 

147 

Dalhousie  U 

Halifax 

Montreal.  Can 

Toronto,  Ont 

Ste.  A.  de  Bollevue.  Q. 

1818 
1821 
1887 
1907 

A.  S.  Mackenzie 

A.  Geddes,  K.  C.  S 

A.  L   McCrimmon 

F.  C   Harrison,  D.  Sc.  . . 

344 

1,300 

260 

367 

76 

205 

19 

60 

2,276 

McGill  U 

8,178 

McMaster 

1,000 

Macdonald . .  .j 

135 

Manitoba 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

1877 

J.  A   MacLean.  Ph.  D.. . 

829 

47 

300 

Mount  Allison- 

Sackville.  N   B  .  . .      . 
Fredericton,  N.  B... 

Truro,  N.  S 

Kingston,  Ont..    .    . 

1862 
1800 

B.  C   Borden,  D.  D 

C   C   Joiiec;     

180 
160 

18 
14 

750 

New  Brunswick  U 

Nova  Scotia  Normal. . .    . 
Queen's  U 

1,500 

1854 

David  Soloan 

350 

18 

10,000 

1841 

R.  B.  Taylor  D.  D  ..    . 

1,425 

111 

4.900 

Saskatchewan  V 

Saskatoon.  Sask  .... 

1908 

450- 

40 

431 

Victoria  U 

Toronto,  Ont 

1S36 

Rev.  Chr.ncollor  Bowles, 
M    A..  D    D     LL    D. 

3V1 

23 

2.000 

THE  LARGER  LAW  SCHOOLS 


Albany  Law  School ./. . 

Boston  University 

Brooklyn  Law  School 

California  U  .  Coll.  of  Law 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law  . . . . 

Chicago 

Chicago  University 

Columbia  U   Sch.  of  Law 

Cornell  U.  Col.  of  Law 

TJniv  of  Detroit  Law  School.     . . 
Fordham  University  .... 

Georijetown  University 

Hamilton 

Harvard  University 

Maryland  University 

Michigan  University 

National 

N  Y.  U.  LavB  School 

Northeastern 

Northwestern  University       

St.  Lawrence  University 

Southern  California  University. . . 

Suffolk 

Yale  University 


239  State  St..  Albany... . 

Boston.  Mass   

305    Wash.   St..   B'klya, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Chattanooga.  Tcnu. 

Chicago.  Ill 

Chicago.  Ill 

New  Yoi  k  City  N   Y 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Detroit,  Mich 

New  y  ork  City,  N   Y . 
Washington,  D.  C 
Chicago,  111     .  . 
Cambridge,  M.ass 
Baltimore,  Md . . 
Ann  Arboi,  Mich 
Washington.  D.  C. 
New  York  City,  N 
Bo:?;.on,  Mriss   . . 
Chicago,  III.   .  . 
Brooklyn,  N   Y 
Los  Angeles.  Cal 
Boston,  Mass   . 
New  Hsven.  Ct.. 


Y. 


1851 
1872 
1901 
1904 
1899 
1896 
1902 
1773 
1887 
1912 
1905 
1870 
1910 
1817 
1813 
1869 
1869 


3  898 
1859 
1901 
1901 
1906 
1824 


J.  Newton  Fiero 
Homer  Albers . . . 
W.  P  Richardson 
F  M    Porter...    . 
Chas.  R   Evans 

J.  J   Tobias 

J  P.  Hall 

H   F.  'otone 

E.  H   V.'oodruti'.  . 
G    S   Hosmer      .  . 

F.  P   Garvan. .    . 
G   E.  Hfiinllton-.  . 
C   A.  Macornic  .  . 
Roscoe  Pound  .    . 


H.  M.  Bates   . 
C.  F.  Carusl. , 


F.  P.  Spearo. . . 
J.  H  Wigmore. 


G   L.  Archer. 
T.  VV  Swan.. 


15 
SO 
13 
30 
15 
41 

8 
20 

6 
20 
12 
40 
16 
10 
25 
12 
26 


15 
21 


14 
13 


•200 
450 
382 
350 
lOl 
277 
ISl 
29'2 
216 
112 
320 
700 
405 
420 
400 
185 
216 


500 
250 


333 
200 


130 

160 

1142 

500 

"80 

4,6.52 
1,523 


127 

3,500 

610 

160 

100 

82 

4,000 


700 
1,800 


75 

no 
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Medical  Colleges  in  the  United  States. 


lEDICAL    COLLEGES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Year. 


1850. . 
I860.. 
1870.. 
1880.. 
1890.. 
1900.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 


Ho- 
meo- 
pathic. 

Eclec- 
tic. 

P'ysio- 
Med. 

3 

4 

1 

6 

4 

2 

8 

5 

2 

14 

8 

2 

16 

9 

2 

22 

9 

2 

18 

9 

3 

18 

9 

2 

15 

8 

1 

Non- 
de- 
script. 


Total. 


52 
65 
75 
100 
133 
160 
159 
151 
140 


Year. 


1910 

1911 

1912. 

1913 

1914. 

1915. 

1916 

1917 

1918. 


Non- 

seotar- 

ian. 


109 
103 
101 
92 
87 
83 
82 
83 
79 


Ho- 
meo- 
pathic. 


12 
12 
11 
10 
10 

9 
10 

9 


Eclec- 
tic. 


P'ysio- 
Med. 


Non- 
de- 
script- 


Total. 


131 

122 

118 

107 

102 

96 

95 

96 

90 


WOMEN  IN  MEDICINE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Total 

Total 

Wom- 

Stud's 

Co-ed 
Scho'ls 

Stud's, 

Total 

Total 

Wom^ 

Stud's 

Co-ed 
Scho'ls 

Stud's. 

Year. 

Worn. 

Worn. 

en's 

Worn. 

Co-ed 

vear. 

Worn. 

Worn. 

en's 

Worn. 

Ct>-ed 

Stud's. 

Grad. 

Colls. 

Colls. 

Scho'ls 

Stud's. 

Grad 

Colls. 

Colls. 

Scho'ls 

1904... 

1.129 

244 

3 

183 

97 

946 

1912... 

679 

142 

2 

143 

64 

636 

1905... 

1.073 

219 

3 

221 

96 

852 

1913.. 

640 

154 

2 

138 

55 

502 

•»906... 

896 

233 

3 

189 

90 

706 

1914... 

631 

121 

2 

135 

64 

496 

1907... 

928 

211 

3 

210 

86 

718 

1915  .. 

592 

130 

2 

116 

63 

462 

1908... 

835 

185 

3 

186 

88 

649 

1916... 

566 

134 

2 

102 

51 

464 

1909... 

921 

162 

3 

169 

91 

752 

1917.. 

610 

153 

2 

81 

56 

529 

1910... 

907 

157 

3 

155 

82 

752 

1918... 

581 

106 

2 

70 

60 

511 

1911... 

680 

159 

2 

134 

74 

546 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  U.  S.   (BOTH  SEXES ) 

Year. 

Non- 
Sectar. 

Homeo- 
pathic. 

Eclectic 

Oth.  and 
Total. 

Yeah. 

Non- 
Scctar. 

Homeo- 
patiilc. 

Eclectic. 

Oth.  and 
Total. 

1890 

13,521 

1.164 

719 

15,404 

1909 

20.554 

899 

413 

22,146 

1900 

22,710 

1,909 

522 

.25.171 

1910 

20,136 

867 

455 

21.526 

1901 

23,846 

1,683 

664 

26,417 

1911 

18,414 

890 

433 

19,786 

1902 

24,878 

1,617 

765 

27,501 

1912 

17.277 

827 

308 

18,412 

1903 

24,930 

1.498 

848 

27,615 

1913 

15,919 

850 

256 

17,015 

1904 

23,662 

1,309 

1.014 

28,142 

1914 

15,438 

794 

270 

16,502 

1905 

24,119 

1,104 

578 

26,147 

1915 

13.914 

736 

241 

14,891 

1906 

23,116 

1,085 

644 

25,204 

1916 

13.121 

638 

263 

14,022 

1907 

22,303 

1,039 

546 

24,276 

1917 

12,926 

580 

250 

13,764 

1908 

20,936 

891 

479 

22,602 

1918 

12,727 

640 

133 

13,630 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  IN  THE  U.  S. 


Year. 

Non- 
Sect^. 

Homeo- 
pathic. 

Eclectic 

Oth.  and 
Total. 

Year. 

Non- 
Sectar. 

Homeo- 
pathic. 

Eclectic 

Oth.  and 
Total. 

1890 

3,853 

380 

221 

4,454 

1909 

4,163 

209 

84 

4,515 

1900 

4,715 

413 

86 

5,214 

1910 

4,113 

183 

114 

4,440 

1901 

4.879 

387 

148 

6,444 

1911 

4,006 

152 

110 

4,273 

1902 

4.608 

336 

138 

6,009 

1912 

4,206 

185 

92 

4,483 

1903 

5,088 

420 

149 

5,698 

1913 

3,679 

209 

93 

3,981 

1904 

6,190 

371 

146 

6,747 

1914 

3,370 

164 

70 

3.594 

1905 

6,126 

276 

153 

6,600 

1915 

3,286 

196 

55 

3.536 

1906 

4,841 

286 

186 

6,364 

1916 

3,274 

166 

78 

3,518 

1907 

4,591 

225 

121 

4,980 

1917 

3.134 

180 

65 

3,379 

1908 

4,370 

215 

116 

4,741 

1918 

2,454 

114 

42 

2,670 

STATE  REQUIREMENTS  AS  TO  PRELIMINARY  EDUCATION  FOR  MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 


State  Exam 
Board  oi 

O.NE  Year  of 
College  Work. 

Two  Years  op 
College  Work. 

State  Exam. 
Board  of 

One  Year  of 
College  Work. 

Two  Years  of 
College  Work. 

Affects 
Students 
Matricu. 

Affects 
All  Grad- 
uates. 

Affects 
Students 
Matricu 

Affects 
All  Grad- 
uates. 

Affects 
Students 
Matricu 

Affects 
All  Grad- 
uates. 

Affects 
Students 
Matricu 

Affects 
All  Grad- 
uates. 

Aiabama .... 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California.  .  . 
Colorado. . . . 
Connecticut. . 

Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. . . 
Louisiana. . . . 
Maryland . . . 
Michigan... . 
Minnesota.. . 
Mississippi... 
Montana 

ibii^ib 

1914-15 
1915-16 
1915-16 
1908-09 
1911-12 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1910-11 

igio^ii 

1914-15 
1915-16 
1914-15 
1914^15 

igis-ie 

1914-15 

i9i8 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1912 
1915 
1918 
1919 
1914 

i9i4 

1918 
1919 
1918 
1918 

igig 

1918 

1915-16 
1918-19 
1918-19 
1918-19 

igio-ii 
i9i8-i9 

1918-19 
1911-12 
1911-12 

1918-19 
1918-19 
1918-19 
1908-09 
1919-20 
1918-19 

1919 
1922 
1922 
1922 

1914 

1922 
1922 
1915 
1916 

1922 
1922 
1922 
1912 
1923 
1922 

New  Hamp. . 
New  Jersey. . 
New  Mexico . 
New  York . . . 
N  Carolina.. 
N.  Dakota.. . 
Oklahoma . . . 
Pen'sylvanla . 
Rhode  Island 
S.  Carolina. . 
S.  Dakota. . . 
Tennessee. . . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. . . . 

Virginia 

Washington. . 
W.  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin.  .  . 

1914-16 
1915-16 
1914-15 
1917-18 
1914-16 

1914^15 
1914-15 
1914-15 

1908-09 
1916-17 
1914-15 
1913-14 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1914-16 
1917-18 

1918 
1919 
1918 
1921 
1918 

l9i8 
1918 
1918 

1612 
1920 
1918 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1921 

1915-16 
1916-17 
1918-19 
1918-19 
1918-19 
1908-09 
1917-18 

i9i8-l9 

- 1916-17 

1911-12 

1918-19 

i9i8-i9 
1917-18 
1918-19 

igls^ie 

1919 
1920 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1912 
1921 

1922 
1920 
1915 
1922 

1922 
1921 
1922 

i9l9 

Del.,  Ga.,  Idaho,  Maine,  Mo.,  Neb.,  Nev.  and  Ohio  require  a,  4-year  high  school  education  or  1(9 
equivalent.    The  Dist.  ol  Col.,  Mass.,  Ore.  and  Wyo.  have  no  fixed  standard. 


The  Larger  Schools  of  Theology. 
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THE  LARGER  SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 


Name. 


Location. 


Andover  Tbeological  Sem. 

Arkansas  Baptist 

Auburn  Tlieological  Sem 

Bangor  Tlieological  Sem. 

Bfilmont  Abbey 

Berkeley  Div.  School    .  . 

Bethany  Bible  School .  .  . 

Bethel  Acad.  &  Theo.  Sem 

Bible  C.  of  Missouri 

Bible  Holiness  Seminary. 

Bible  T'chers'  Train'g  Sch 

Bloomfteld  Theol   Sem . . . 

Bonebrake  Theol.  Sem. . . 

Brite  C.  of  Bible 

Catholic  U.  of  America. . . 

Cazenovla  Seminary 

Central  Theological  Sem. 

Chicago  Theological  Sem 

Columbia  Theol.  Sem 

Concordia  Theol.  Sem . . 

Crane  Theological  Sem  . . 

Crozer  Theological  Sem . 

Drew  Theological  School. 

Eden  Theological  Sem .  . . 

Episcopal  Theol.  Sem. .  . . 

Epworth  Seminary 

Eugene  Bible  U 

Ev.  Luth.  Theol.  Sem. 

Ev.  Luth.  Theol.  Sem. 

Evangelical  Theol.  Sem. . 

Free  Will  Baptist  Sem .  .  . 

Garrett  Bible  Inst   .  .    .  . 

Gen.  Theo.  Sem  ,  P.  E.  Ch 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Sem . 

Georgia  School  of  Theol 

Hartwiok  Seminary     .  .  . 

Hartford  Theoio^cal  Sem. 

Howard  U.  School  of  Theo 

Hebrew  Union 

Houghton  Seminary .... 

Illff  School  of  Theology .  . 

Jewish  Theological  Sera . 

Kan.  City  Bapt.  Th.  Sem 

Kimball  School  of  Theol. . 

Lane  Seminary 

Luther  Theological  Sem. 

Luther  Theological  Sem . . 

Lutheran  Theological  Sem 

McCormick  Theol.  Sem 

Maine  Wesleyan  Sem . .  . 

Mead ville Theological  Sch 

Mission  House 

Mt.  St.  Alphonsus  Theo- 
logical Seminary 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  Seminary . 

Moi  avian  C.  &  Theo.  Sem. 

Nashotah  House 

New  Brunswick  Th.  Sem 

New  Church  Theol.  Sem 

Newton  Theological  Sem . 

Ouachita  Baptist 

Park  Region  Luther 

Pittsburgh  Theol.  Sem .  .  . 

Presby.  Theol.  Sem.  of  Ky. 

Princeton  Theol.  Sem   . . . 

Rochester  Theol.  Sem 

St.  John's  Dioces.  Sem. . . 

St.  Joseph's  Sem.  and  C. . 

St.  Mary's  Theol.  Sem. .  . 

St.  Paul's  Seminary 

St.  Vincent  C.  &  Eccl.  Sem 

Southern  Bapt.  Theo  Sem. 

S'west'n  Bapt.  Theol.  Sem. 

Suoml  C.  and  Seminary. . 

Til  ton  Seminary 

Union  Theological  Sem . . . 

Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  City  of  N.  Y... 

Vanderbilt  U 

Virginia  Theo.  Sem.  &  Col. 

Virginia  Union  U 

Wartburg  Theol.  Sem 

Western  Theological  Sem 

Wmsport.  Dickinson  Sem. 

Yale  School  of  Religion . . 


Cambric^ge,  Mass, 
Little  Rock,  Ark .  . 

.A.uburn,  N.  Y 

Bangor,  Me 

Belmont,  N.  C 

Middletown,  Ct. . . 

Chicago,  111 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Columbia,  Mo.  .  .  . 

Owasso,  Mich 

New  York,  N.  Y.  . 
Bloomfleld,  N.  J..    . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Fort  Worth,  Tex .  . 
V/ashington,  D.  C. . 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. . 
Dayton,  Ohio  .... 

Cliicago,  111 

Columbia,  S.  C. . . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

I'ufts  C,  Mass 

Upland,  Pa 

Madison,  N.  J.  .  . 
St.  Louis,  Mo. . .    . 
Cambridge,  Mass  . 
Epworth,  Iowa  . . . 

Eugene,  Ore 

Maywood,  111 

Wauwatosa,  Wis .  .  . 

Naperville,  111 

Ayden,  N.  C 

Evanston,  111    

New  York,  N.  Y .  . 

Lima,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Qa 

Hartwlck  Sem.,  N.Y, 

Hartford,  Ct 

Washington,  D.  C . . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 
Houghton,  N.  Y... 

Denver,  Col 

Now  York,  N.  Y .  . 
Kansas  City,  Kan 

Salem,  Ore 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Gettysburg,  Pa 
Chicago,  III..    .    . 
Kents  Hill,  Me 
Meadville,  Pa. . 
Sheboygan,  Wis 

Esopus,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Betiilohem,  Pa 
Nasliotah,  Wis.  .    . 
N.  Brunswick,  N.  0 
Cambridge,  Mass  . 
Newt.  Centre,  Mass 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. . 
Fergus  Falls.  Minn 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Louisville,  Ky.    . . 
Princeton,  N.J:.. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.. . 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  . 

Youhers,  N.  Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio. . . 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Beatty,  Pa . 

Louisville,  Ky 

Fort  Worth,  Tex .  . 
Hancock,  Mich. . . . 

Tilton,  N.  H 

Richmond,  Va . . . . 


'/r. 
Org 


New  York  City . . 
Nashville,  Tenn.. 
Lynchburg,  Va. . . 
Richmond,  Va. . . 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. . . 
Williamspoit,  Pa. 
New  Haven,  Gt ; . 


1807 

1884 

1818 

1816 

1878 

1854 

1905 

1905 

1897 

1909 

1901 

1869 

1871 

1913 

1889 

1824 

1850 

185 

1828 

1839 

1871 

1868 

1806 

1850 

1867 

1857 

189 

1891 

1865 

1877 

1899 

1855 

1817 

1830 

1888 

1797 

1834 

1867 

1875 

1884 

1892 

1886 

19C1 

1906 

1829 

1864 

1917 

1820 

1829 

1S^4 

1844 

i860 

!&07 

1832 

1807 

1842 

1784 

1866 

1825 

1886 

1892 

1825 

1853 

1812 

1850 

1911 

189 

1849 

1894 

1846 

1859 

1908 

1896 

1845 

1812 

1836 
1875 
1888 
1865 
1854 
1825 
1848 


Control , 


Cong 

Baptist. 
Presby . . 
Cong.. . : 

R.  C 

Epis .  . .  . 
Breth . 
Baptist 

D.  Of  C 
R.  C... 
Christ. . 
Presby 
Breth  . 
D.  Of  C 
R.  C 
M.  E.  . 
Ref.  Ch 
Cong. . 
Presby . 
Luth 
Univ. . 
Baptist 
M.  E .  .  . 
Evang. 
P.  E. . 
M.  E.  . 
D.  of  C . 
Ev.Luth. 
Ev.Luth 
Evan. . . 
F.  W.   .  . 
M.  E. 
Epis .  . . 

State. . 
Luth. . 


Governing  Official. 


John  W.  Platner 

J.  A.  Booker 

G.  B.  Stewart,  D.  D 

David  N.  Beach,  D.  D. .  . 
Right  Rev.  Leo  Raid .  .  . . 

Rev.  W.  P.  Lodd 

A.  C.  Wieand,  D.  D.  .  .. 
G.  A.  Hagstrom,  D.  D.... 
G.  D.  Edwards... 


Dr.  W.  W.  White 

H.  E.  Richards 

J.  P.  Landis 

Colby  D.  HaU 

Right  Rev.  T.  J.  Shahan 

Chas.  E.  Hamilton 

Rev.H.J.Christman.D.D 

O.  S.  Davis 

Rev.  T.  Whaling,  D.  D..  . 
Rev.  Prof.  F.  Pieper .... 
L.  S.  McCoIlesler,  D.  D 

Rev.  M.  G.  Evans 

E.  S.  Tipple,  D.  D 


Prof.  M.  Kellner 

F.  Q.  Brown 

E.  C.  Sanderson 

E.  F.  Krauss 

Rev.  John  Schaller.  . . . 

G.  B.  Kimmel,  D.  D. .  . 
Board  of  Trustees .... 

C.  M.  Stuart 

H.  E.  Fosbroke,  D.  D.. 
E.  D.  Shepard,  D.  D... 


Jewish 
Meth.  . 
M.  E .  . 
Jevrish .  . 
Bapt  .. 
M.  E. 
Presby 
Luth. . 
Luth . . . 

Luth 

Presby 
Meth    . 
Unit.  .  . 
Ref.  Ch 

R   C  . 

R.  C. 
Moray . 
Epis.  .  . 
Ret   Ch 
Swed. . 
Bapt  . . 
fiapt  . . 
N.  Luth 
Presby . . 
Presby . 
Presby 
Bapt  . . . 

R.  C 

R.  C 

R.  C 

R.  C... 
R.  C  ... 
Bapt. . , . 

Bapt 

Ev.Luth. 
M.  E. .  . 
Presby . . 

Interd'l. 


J.  C.  Trever,  D.  D 

W.  D.  MacKenzio,  D.  D. 

D.  B.  Pratt,  D.  D 

Rev.  Dr  K.  Kohlcr 

J.  D   Lackey 

J.  A.  Becbe.  D.  D 

Dr.  Cyrus  Adler 


H.  J.  Taibott 

Wm.  McKibben.  D.  D. . . 

U.  E   Jacobs,  D.  D 

Rev.  M  O.  Bochmon. . . 
Dr.  J.  A  Singmastcr,  D.  D 
J.  G.  McClure,  D.  D...    . 

J.  O.  Newf-o]! 

F    C.  South  worth,  A.  I\I 

E.  A.  Hoper,  D.  D 

F.  J.  Reichert,  D.  D. .  . 

F.  J.  L.  Beekman. . . . 

J.  T.  Hamilton  

E.  A.  Larr.ibee,  D.  D.  . 

J.  P.  Searlc,  D.  D 

W.  L.  Worcester 

G.  E.  Horr,  D.  D 

C.  E.  Dicken,  D.  D 

Francis  Paterson 

John  McNaugher,  D.  D 
C.  R.  Hemphill 

J.  R.  Stevenson,  D.  D.. 

C.  A.  Barbour,  D.  D 

W.  H.  Aretz 

Rev.  J.  P.  Chidwick,  D.  D 
Rev.  J.  A.McFadden  ... 
Rev.  F.  J.  Sc'naefer.  . . . 

Gerard  Bridge 

E.  Y.  MuUins,  D.  D .  . . 

L.  R.  Scarborough 

Rev.  J.  Wai'gelin,  A.  B 


No. 
Stu(i. 


No. 
Teh. 


17 

450 

45 

18 

100 

15 

374 

I80j 

200 

"3.^6 

74 

57 

30 

1,835 

125 
22 
62 
64 

380 
IS 
80 

101 


36 
100 
159 

58 

67 

41 

125 

233 

54 

200 


Total 

No. 

Grad. 


18 
13 

5 
15 

9 
18 
15 

4 

is' 

12 

7 

4 

86 

16 

7 

9 

9 

8 

5 

11 

10 


2,232 

5,000 

1,616 

954 

'556 

59 

235 

3 


250 

533 

•5 


714 

I'OOO 
2,488 
227 
1,500 
2,475 


9 
11 

12 

7 

4 

5 

10 

13 

16 

17 


Bapt... 
Bapt... 
Luth... 
Presby . 
M.  E... 


W.  W.  Moore,  D.  D. 


Board  of  Directors. . 

W.  F.  TiUett 

R.  C.  Woods,  D,  D. 

Wm.  J.  Clark 

M.  Fritschell,  D.  D. 

J.  A.  Kelso 

B.  C.  Connor 

O.K.  Brown,  D.  D. 


62 
48 
64 
74 
25 
42 
85 

■"24 
34 
75 
92 
40 
143 
200 
16 
30 

113 

218 
60 

'is 

7 

58 

402 

190 

46 

43 

96 

53 

10 

277 

56 

213 

476 

348 

300 

136 

300 

105 

276 
37 
72 

55 
60 
48 
249 
76 


450 

1,000 

140 

222 

40Cr 

293 

225 

1,406 

2,007 

3,000 


10 
12 

7 
10 

I 

6 

9 

3 

6 

9 
10 

5 
16 
12 

6 

i 

12 
7 
7 

io" 

6 

7 
26 
11 

G 

9 
13 
10 

6 
11 

0 
12 
43 
14 
20 
10 
20 

8 

33 

7 

6 

5 

5 

11 

17 

26 


198 
40 

72 


31 

■9.34 

65 

1,200 

2,250 

15000 

476 

258 


650 

l',266 

155 

1,801 

1,100 

.  552 

1,500 

700 

6,414 

1,800 

18 

"'650 
800 

"4,966 
250 
278 

"l",787 

4,178 

146 


1,496 
■l".2S2 
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AGRICULTURAL    AND    MECHANICAL    SCHOOLS. 


A.  &  I.  State  Nor.  (neg.) . . . 

1912 

Ala.  Poly.  Institute 

1872 

Alcorn,  A.  &  M.,  (neg.)    . . . 

1871 

C.  A.  &  N.  Univ.  (neg.) 

1899 

1879 

Colored  A.  &  N.  U 

Connecticut  Aerl 

1881 

Florida  A.  &  M.  C.  (neg  ) 

1887 

Georgia  State  C.  of  A 

1807 

Georgia  State  Ind.  C.(neg  ) 

1891 

Hamtpon  N.  &  A.  Inat. 

1868 

Iowa  State  Agrlc.  C 

1868 

Kentucliy  Nor.  &  Ind 

1886 

Louisiana  State  A.  &  M.C... 

1860 

Maryland  State  C 

1856 

Michigan  A^i.  C 

1857 

Massachusetts  Agrl 

1867 

Misslasippi  A.  &  M.  C 

1878 

Negro  A.  &  Tech 

1891  . 

Montana  State  C 

1893 

N.  M.  Col  A.  &  M.  A 

1889 

N.  C.  A.  &  Eng.  (State) .. .  . 

1889 

North  Dakota  Agrl 

1890 

North  Georgia  Agrl 

1872 

Oklahoma  A.  &  M 

1891 

1868 

Prairie  View  State  Nor.  (neg) 

1879 

State  A.  &  M 

1896 

South  Dakou  State  C . . . 

1884 

Rhode  Island  State  C 

1892 

Rochester  A.  &  M   Inst.    .. 

1885 

State  Agrl.  &  Mech.  C.(neg  ) 

1875 

Southern  University  (neg  ) 

1880 

Tartelton,  John,  Agrl 

1917 

Texas  A.  &  M.  C 

1876 

Utah  Agrl  C 

1888 

Virginia  Poly.  Inst 

1872 

Winthrop  N.  &  I.  C 

1886 

Washington  State  C 

1892 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Auburn,  Ala 

Alcorn,  Miss 

Lingstou,  Okla , 

Fort  Collins,  Col 

Langston,  Okla , 

Storrs,  Ct , 

Tallahassee,  Fla , 

Athena,  Ga 

(nr.)  Savannah,  Ga. . . . 

Hampton,  Va 

Ames,  la 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La  . .    . 

College  Park,  Md 

East  Lansing,  Mich.. . . 

Amherst,  Mass 

Agric.  Col.,  Miss 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

Bozeman,  Mont 

State  College,  N.  M.... 
West  Raleigh,  N.  C. .'.  . 

Fargo,  N.  D 

Dahlonega,  Ga 

Stillwater,  Okla 

Corvallis,  Ore 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. .  .    . 

Prairie  View,  Tex 

Brookings,  S.  D 

Kingston,  R.I...    .    . 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Normal,  Ala 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

Stephenville,  Tex 

College  Station,  Tex     , 

Logan,  Utah 

Blacksburg,  Va     

Rock  Hill,  S.  C    

Pullman,  Wash 


W.  J.  Hale 

C.C  Thach,M.A.,LL.D 

L.  J.  Rowan 

J.  M.  Marquess 

Dr.  C.  A.  Lory,LL  D. 
J.  M.  Marquess .  .  .  . 
C.  L.  Beach 


A.  M  Soule 

R.  R.  Wright 

Rev.  J.  E.  Gregg.  . . 

R.  A.  Pearson 

G   P.  Russell 

T. D.  Boyd 

Or.  A.  F.  Woods.  .  . 

F.  S   Kerzie 

K.  L.  Butterfleld 

W.  H.  Smith 

pr.  J.  B.  Dudley. . .    . 

J   M   Hamilton 

A.  D.  Grille 

W.  C.  Rlddick,  C.  D  , 

LL.  D. 
E.F.Ladd,B.S.,LLD.. 

G   R.  Glenn 

J.  W   Cantwell 

\V   J.  Kerr,  Sc.  D.... 

R   S.  Wilkinson 

J.  G.  Osborne 

W.  E.  Johnson 

H.  Edwards 

J.  F.  Barker 

W.  S.  Buchanan 

.1   S.  Clark 

J.  F.  Cox 

W.  B.  Bizzell 

E.  G.  Peterson 

J.  A.  Barruss 

D.  B.  John.son 

E.  O.  Holland 


35 

500 

75 

930 

25 

456 

27 

400 

91 

668 

21 

367 

30 

200 

42 

311 

138 

641 

22 

270 

HI 

1,222 

38 

294 

18 

411 

72 

1,857 

40 

224 

150 

2,000 

70 

375 

1,200 

11 

274 

65 

500 

40 

386 

51 

1,020 

58 

720 

16 

421 

106 

1,769 

161 

3,186 

53 

1,089 

51 

1,044 

70 

1,200 

35 

254 

60 

1,777 

27 

599 

30 

520 

25, 

500 

150 

2,759 

77 

1,281 

53 

764 

87 

2,114 

125 

1,958 

Free 
20 
Free 
None 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 

Free 

68 

Free 

Free 

Free 

45 

Free 

Free 

9 

10 

30 

45 

15 

10 

Free 

Free 

Free 

None 

12 

50 

90 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

5 

520 

Free 

Free 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  agric.  schools  at  the  following  Institutldns  in  the  regular  college  11  -t: — 
Ariz.  U.;  Ark.  U.;  Calif.  U.;  Fla.  U.;  Hawaii  Coll.;  Idaho  U.;  Ill  U.;  Purdue  U.;  Kentucky  U.;  Maine  U.; 
Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.;  Minn.  U.;  Missouri  U.;  Nebr.  U.;  Rutgers  Coll.;  Cornell  Coll.;  Ohio  State  U  ;  Penn. 
State  Coll.;  Porto  Rico  U.;  Tenn.  U.;  Vermont  U.;  Wis.  U.;  Wyo.  U. 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    JOURNALISM. 

(From  a  Statement  Prepared  by  J.  W.  Cunllffe,  Acting  Director  ) 

The  School  of  Journalism  in  Columbia  University,  endowed  by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  opened  September  30, 
1912.  In  September,  1913,  the  school  entered  its  new  building,  lor  which  8500,000  v.as  provided  by  Mr. 
Pulitzer's  bequest.  The  building  is  excellently  equipped  in  every  way  for  training  in  journalistic  work, 
and  contains  a  refeience  library,  flies  of  a  hundred  daily  papers,  American  and  foreign,  and  a  morgue  of 
500,000  newspaper  clippings  made  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Talcott  Williams  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  No  step  in  professional  education  has  attracted  wider  public  attention  or  awakened  a  more  general 
approval  in  the  American  press  When  Mr.  Pulitzer  proposed  tlie  school  twelve  years  ago  Its  plan,  purposes, 
and  need  were  all  challenged.  From  the  announcement  of  the  appointment  in  February,  1912,  of  its 
Director,  Talcott  Williams,  formerly  of  The  New  York  World  staff  and  for  thirty-eight  years  in  active  journal- 
ism, to  Its  successful  opening  and  full  operation  the  scliool  has  commanded  the  confldenoe  of  newspapers 
and  journalists. 

The  plan  of  the  schooVand  its  course  of  study  were  approved  and  at  many  points  directed  by  an  Advisory 
Board  of  eleven  journalists,  including  Mr  John  Langdon  Heaton  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Neiu  York  World, 
Mr.  Ralph  Pulitzer,  President  of  the  Press  Publishing  Company  (The  ISievr  York  World),  and  Mr.  George 
S.  Johns,  editor  of  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  The  other  members  of  this  Advisory  Board,  of  which 
President  Butler  of  Columbia  is  a  member,  are  S.  B.  GrifTln,  Springfield  Republican:  Victor  Fremont  Lawson, 
Chicago  Dally  News:  Charles  Ransom  Miller.  New  York  Times:  Edward  Page  Mitchell,  The  Sun,  New  York; 
Melville  Elijah  Stone,  Associated  Press,  New  York;  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Boston  Globe:  Samuel  Calvin  Wells, 
Philadelphia- Press,  and  Arthur  M.  Howe  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  The  administrative  work  of  the  school  is 
conducted  by  an  Adralnistralive  Board,  composed  of  President  Butler,  the  Associate  Director,  Professor 
John  W.  Cunlllfe,  H  E.  Hawkes,  Dean  of  Columbia  College;  Roscoe  C.  E.  Brown,  Professor  of  Journalism; 
Walter  B.  Pitkin,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy;  Henry  R.  Seager,  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
and  Ashley  H.  Thomdlke,  Professor  of  English. 

While  there  are  universities  and  colleges  which  give  courses  in  various  phases  of  journalism  and  several 
which  have  schools  of  journalism,  no  other  school  has  an  endowment  so  large,  beginning  at  51,000,000  and 
enlarged  by  the  final  legacy  of  $1,000,000  from  the  Pulitsier  estate:  none  has  a  course  giving  so  much  time 
to  the  solid  study  needed  for  the  training  of  the  journalist,  and  this  has  also  the  crowning  advantage  of  a 
metropolis  like  New  York  in  which  to  train  men  in  getting  news  as  well  as  writing  it  during  the  two  years  of 
professional  study.  This  practical  training  in  the  work  of  the  journalist  in  the  greatest  news  centre  of  the 
country  comes  In  the  last  two  years,  but  a  preliminary  course  is  required,  usually  extending  over  two  years 
of  college  work,  including  the  study  of  history,  political  science,  economics,  natural  science,  and  French 
or  Span'Sh  oi  German  These  studies  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pulltzei  In  his  plan  lor  the 
school.  They  are  taught  with  the  comprehensive  thorougliness  only  possible  in  a  great  university.  The 
work  required  is  on  a  professional  basis. 

The  number  of  students  has  shown  a  steady  and  rapid  Increase.  There  are  now  (November,  1919) 
78  students  in  the  First  Professional  Year,  and  43  in  the  Second,  121  in  all,  in  addition  to  a  large  number 
taking  the  pre-journalism  curriculum  in  Columbia  College  and  in  Barnard  College. 

The  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  American  novel  of  1919  best  representing  the  wholesome  atmosphere  on 
American  life  and  the  highest  standard  of  American  manners  and  manhood,  was  awarded  to  Booth  Tarkington 
Tor  his  "The  Magnificent  Ambersons."  Henry  Adams's  "The  Education  of  Henry  Adams"  won  the  prize 
lor  biography,  teaching  patriotism  and  unselfish  service  by  eminent  example. 


College  Fraternities  (Greek  Letter  Societies). 
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COLLEGE    FRATERNITIES    (C 

(College  or  place  and  year  of-  fotmding  are  lu 
parentheses.  Tlie  first  name  is  that  of  the  president 
or  chairman;  the  second  that  of  the  secretary.) 

Inter-traterDlty  Conference,  Jas.  D.  Livingston, 
7  Pine  St.,  New  York  City;  Hem-y  H.  McCorlUe,  100 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Inter-medical  Fraternity  Conference,  Dr.  D.  E.  W. 
Wenstrand,   210   Wisconsin   St.,    Milwaukee,    Wis.; 
Dr.  G.  G.  Taylor,  Wells  Bldg  ,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
COLtLEGIATE. 

Acacia — for  members  of  Masonic  order  only — 
(Univ.  Mich.,  1904)  W.  E.  Ekblav/,  Urbana,  111;  Jas 
F.  Groves,  Ripon,  Wis.  _ 

Alpha  Chi  Ro  (Trinity,  1895),  Hy  Capen,  Bing- 
bamton,  N.  Y.;  D.  R.  Fox,  Col.  Univ.,  New  York  City. 

Alpha  Delta  Phi  (Hamilton,  18?2),  H.  W.  Austin, 
179  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  R.  P.  MeiTitt, 
Berkeley,  Cal.  ,     „ 

Alpha  Omega  (Durham,  1906),  W.  B.  Wall,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C;  R.  W.  Byman,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi  (Yale,  1845),  Cjtus  Northrup, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Ajthur  I.  Gates,  Columbia 
Univ.,  New  York  City. 

Alpha  Tau  Omega  (Richmond,  1865);  N.  F.  Giffln, 
115  Broadway,  New  York  City;  C.  T  Reno,  Allen- 
town,  Pa. 

Beta  Phi  (Chicago  U,  1911),  F.  L.  Headley, 
Paris,  111.;  E.  R.  Pai-nass,  Chicago,  III. 

Beta  Theta  Pi  (Miami,  1S39),  F.  W  Shepardson, 
Springfield,  111;  Geo.  H   Bruce,  Pottstov/n,  Pa. 

Chi  Phi  (Princeton,  1824),  Dr.  T.  B.  Appel, 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  H.  F.  Fletcher,  Oroville,  Cal. 

Chi  Psi  (Union,  1841),  E.  C.  Swift,  Ottowa,  111.; 
E.  F.  Clvmer,  505  Fifth  Ave  ,  New  York  City. 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  (Yale,  1844),  H.  H.  Benedict, 
5  E.  75th  St.,  New  York  City;  J.os.  A.  Kawes,  30  W. 
44th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Delta  Chi  (Cornell,  1890),  J.  J.  Kuhn,  115  Broad- 
way, New  York  City;  Geo.  B.  Busti,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Delta  Phi  (Union,  1827),  Robt.  H.  Neilson,  52 
William  St.,  New  York  CUy;  Edw.  A.  Stillman,  50 
Church  St.,  New  "Vork  City. 

Delta  Sigma  Phi  (City,  N.  Y.,  1390),  John  C 
Harris,  Dallas,  Tex.;  R.  P.  Ashley,  245  State  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Delta  Tau  Delta  (Bethany,  1859),  Jas.  B.  Curtis, 
32  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City;  Geo.  Sigman,  114 
S.  49th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Delta  Psi  (Columbia,  1847) . 

Delta  Upsilon  (Williams,  1834),  John  Patterson, 
43  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City;  H.  W.  Congdon,  18 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Kappa  Alplia,  Northern  (Union,  1825),  R.  G. 
Mead,  62  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City;  Theo.  Oilman, 
Jr.,  55  William  St.,  New  York  City. 

Kappa  Alpha,  Southern  (Washington  and  Lee, 
1865),  H.  B.  Chiles,  Lexington,  Mo  ;  W.  B.  Crawford, 
Kissimmee,  Fla. 

Kappa  Alpha  Psi  (Indiana,  1910),  W.  E.  Stewart, 
Champaign,  Ul.;  T.  B.  Mayo,  Alton,  111. 

Kappa  Delta  Rho  (Middlebury,  5905),  A.  M 
Ottman,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  I.  H  Houston,  Goshen, 
N.  Y. 

Kappa  Nu  (Rochester,  ISll),  N  L  Sanow,  2987 
Schubert  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.;  H.  S.  Mackler,  978 
Union  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Kappa  Sigma  (U.  of  Va.,  1869),  W.  F.  Denious, 
Denver,  Col.;  H.  M.  Martin,  Danville,  Va. 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha  (Boston,  1909),  W.  A.  Cole, 
Swansea,  Mass.:  H.  L.  Lemay,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Phi  Delta  Theta  (Miami,  1848),  E.  C.  Henderson, 
Fulton,  Mo.;  G.  D.  Kienilfl,  68  Post  St.,  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  Cal. 

Phi  Epsilon  PI  (City,  N  Y.,  1902),  Max  Shlivek, 
95  William  St.,  New  York  City;  Jesse  Acker,  2394 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Phi  Gamma  Delta  (Jeffereon,  1848),  Glen  Miller, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  H.  I.  Brightman,  115  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

Phi  Kappa  (Brown,  1892),  W.  H.  Hetznecker,  St. 
Mary's,  Pa.;  W.  J.  Weber,  Ellingwood,  Kan. 
'    Phi  Kappa  Psi   (Wash,  and  Jeff.,   1852),  W.  L., 
Sheppard,  Commonwealth  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  H.  C.  Williams,  Garfield  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma  (U.  of  Pa.,  1850),  Hazeltine 
Smith,  326  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ;  C.  S. 
Wood,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Phllade;Piiia,  t'a.. 

Phi  Kappa  Tau  (Miami,  1906).  Dr.  ll.  E.  lioag- 
land,  49  Lafayette  St.,  New  Yorls  City;  ti..  K. 
Bowers,  Aliron,  OUlo. 
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Phi  Sigma  Delta  (Columbia,  1910),  L.  J.  Steinberg, 
229  Belmont  Ave  ,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Benj.  Oluckman, 
133  Howard  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  (Mass.  Agric.  College,  1873), 
Dr.  W.  H.  Conley,  Metropolitan  Hospital,  Kew  York 
City;  John  A.  Lowe,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha  (U.  of  Va.,  1868),  John  R.  Perez, 
Hibernia  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Jobn  U.  Field, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Pi  Kappa  Phi  (Charleston,  1904),  John  De  Lorme 
Carroll,  Lexington,  S.  C;  C.  A.  Carlisle,  CuUoden,  Ga. 

Pi  Lambda  Phi  (Yale,  1895),  Chas.  Steiner,  596 
Jackson  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.;  A.  M. 
Fabian,  729  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Psi  Upsilon  (Union,  1833),  Herbert- L.  Bridgman, 
604  Carlton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Geo.  S.  Coleman, 
P.  O.  Box  1720,  New  York  City. 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  (U.  of  Ala.,  1856),  Don  R. 
Almy,  46  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City;  M.  E.  Holder- 
cess,  Evanston,  111. 

Sigma  Alpha  Mu  (City,  N.  Y.,  1909),  M.  E. 
Reiburn,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City;  Jacob 
Kaplan,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Sigma  Chi  (Miami,  1855),  W.  C.  Hennlug,  5909 
Keunerly  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo  ;  B.  F.  Adams,  633 
Groveland  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

Sigma  Nu  (Va.  Milit.  Inst.,  1869),  Borden  Burr, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  E.  W.  Dunlavy,  Lemeke  Bldg., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sigma  Phi  (Union,  1827)  F.  T.  Wood,  165  Broad- 
way, New  York  City;  P.  J.  Ross,  68  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Sigma  Phi  Sigma  (U.  of  Pa.,  1908),  Mordecal 
Casson,  Jr.,  Addison,  N.  Y.;  A.  H.  Er'b,  Leonla,  N.  J. 

Sigma  Phi  Ensiion  (Richmond,  VO/,  1901),  F.  J. 
Knauss,  Denver,  Col.;  W.  L.  Phillips,  Richmond,  Va. 

Sigma  Iota  (La.  State  U.,  1904),  E.  Roa,  Bato» 
Rouge,  La.;  Raul  Antongiorgl,  Sau  G«:Tiian,  Porto 
Rico. 

Sigma  Pi  (Vincennes,  1897),  W.  D.  Akefs,  Colum- 
bus, Ga.;  R.  B.  Fall,  Carrell,  Minn. 

Tau  Delta  Phi  (City,  N.  Y.,  1910),  3.  A.  Levinson, 
154  E.  113th  St.,  New  York  City;  Albert  Comhail, 
25  Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 

Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  (111.  Wesleyan,  1899),  O.  G. 
Hoose,'  Bloomington,  111.;  J.  A.  Gehman,  Oak  Park, 
III. 

Theta  Alpha  (Syracuse,  1909),  H.  V.  Loomis, 
Groton,  N.  Y  ;  J.  C.  Hurley,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Theta  Chi  (Norwich,  1856),-  Maj.  E.  V.  Catuna, 
76  William  St.,  New  York  City;  F.  W.  Ladue, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Theta  Delta  Chi  (Union,  1847),  Seward  Spoor, 
149  Broadway,  New  York  City;  Carl  Tombo,  Hotel 
Adelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Theta  Xi  (Rensselaer  Poly.),  W.  ^V.  Wiley,  432 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City;  F.  G.  Smith,  49  Liberty 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Zeta  Beta  Tau  (Jewish  Theol  Sem.,  1898),  Prof. 
R.  J.  H.  Gottheil,  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York  City; 

A.  T.  Sapinsky,  135.  Broadway,  Now  York  City. 
Zeta  Psi  (N.  Y.  U.,  1847),  J.  S   Smith,  112  S.  4th 

St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Victor  Sutro,  65  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

PROFESSIONAL. 
AGRICULTTJRAL. 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho  (Ohio  U.,  1903),  T.  D.  Harman, 
Jr.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Sleeter  Bull,  Urbaaa,  111. 
Agricultural,  Honorary. 

Alpha  Zeta  (Ohio,  U„  1897),  Prof.  C.  B.  Hutchin- 
son, Cornell,  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y  ;  Prof.  John  Parker, 
Manhattan,  Kan. 

Gamma  Sigma  Delta  (Ohio  U.,  1905),  Prof.  A.  V. 
Storm,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Prof.  L.  H.  Pammel,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Architecttjral. 

Alpha  Rho  Chi  (U.  of  111.,  1914),  L.  M.  Bauer, 
Horton,  Kan.;  C.  C.  Cohagen,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Scarab  (U.  of  111.,  1909),  R.  P.  Hoffman.  3635 
Blaine  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo  ;  G.  W.  McCumber. 
Champaign,  111. 

Architectural,  Honorary. 

Tau  Sigma  Delta  (U.  of  Mich.,  1913),  G.  S.  Under- 
wood, Norfolk,  Va.;  C.  W.  Attwood,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Chemical. 

Alpha  Chi  Sigma  (U.  of  Wis.,  1902),  Sec.-Treas„ 

B.  H.  Ball,  1208  G  St.,  N.  W.,  Washingtoa,  D.  C. 

Chemical,  Honorary. 
Phi  Lambda  Upsilou  (U.  of  111.,  1899),  G.  D.  Beal. 
Urbana,  111. 
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Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical. 

Phi  Delta  Chi  (U.  of  Mich.,  18S3),  Azof  Thurston, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  F.  E.  Ingram,  Jr.,  316  Vlnewood 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Commercial. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psl  (N.  Y.  U  ,  1904),  D.  S.  Duncan, 
Denver,  Col.;  G.  R.  Day,  Denver,  Col. 

Delta  Sigma  Pi  (N.  Y.  U.,  1907),  C.  J.  Ege.  160 
Waverly  Place,  New  York  City;  F.  H.  MlUer,  Wood- 
cliff,  N.  J. 

Dentistry. 

Delta  Sigma  Delta  (U  of  Mich.,  1883),  C.  D.  Lucag 
Indianapolis,  Ind.:  R.  H.  D.  Swing,  1G23  Walnut 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Psl  Omega  (Balto.  Coll.  D.  S  ,  1892),  Dr.  M.  U. 
Printz,  25  K.  Washington  St ,  Chicago,  111  ;  Dr. 
Shirley  Bowles^  Washington,  D.  C. 

XI  Psi  Phi  <U.  of  Mich.,  1889),  Dr.  L.  M.  Waugh, 
676  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City;  Dr.  C.  L.  Storms, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dramatic. 

Associated  University  Players  (Chicago,  1914),  V. 
H.  Grossberg,  Champaign,  111.;  D.  E.  E.  Voight, 
Athens,  Ohio. 

Engineering 

Tlieta  Tau  iV.  of  Minn.,  1904),  E.  J.  Schrader, 
Yerlngton,  Nev.;  H.  H.  Hopkins,  Jr.,  164  N.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Triangle  (U.  of  El.,  1907),  M.  F.  Rather,  Dallas, 
Tex.;  W.  A.  Knapp,  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Engineering,  Honorary. 

Eta  Kappa  Nu  (U.  of  lil ,  1904),  H.  S.  Cocklin, 
1634  N.  Sydenham,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  A.  B. 
Zerby,  Irwin,  Pa. 

Sigma  Tau  (U.  ol  Neb.,  1904).  W.  J.  Wohlenburg. 
New  Haven,  Ct.;  S.  A.  Smith,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Tau  Beta  Pi   (Lehigh,   1885),   Sec.-Treas.,   R.   C. 
Matthews,  Univ.  of  Tenn.,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 
Forensic. 

Phi  Alpha  Tau  (Boston,  1902),  C  L.  Clark, 
Lincoln,  Neb  ;  W.  B.  Tripp,  30  Huntington  Ave  , 
Boston,  Mass. 

Forensic,  Honorary. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho  (at  Chicago,  1906).  J.  F.  T 
O'Connor,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.;  S.  B.  Houck, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pi  Kappa  Delta  (Ottawa  U.,  Kan.,  1912),  J.  R. 
MacArthur,  Manhattan,  Kan  ;  C.  A.  March,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

Tau  Kappa  Alpha  (at  Indianapolis,  1908),  Chas.  H 
Brough,  Little  Rock,  Ark  ;  E.  J.  Hecker,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Graduate. 

PhlEta(U.of  Pa.,  1906),T  W  Van  Metre,  Colum- 
bia Univ.,  New  York  City;  G.  A.  Betz,  Univ.  of 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Legal. 

Delta  Theta  Phi  (Chicago,  1901),  Eugene  Quigley, 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Emery  Weller,  27  Cedar  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Gamma  Eta  Gamma  (fJ.  of  Me.,  1901),  C.  M 
Moon,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  C  W.  Haller,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  - 

Phi  Alpha  Delta  (Chicago,  1902),  G.  L.  Stewart, 
tJ95  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal  ;  G.  S.  Myers, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Phi  Delta  Phi  (U.  of  Mich  ,  1S()9),  L.  V.  Stlgall, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  E.  A.  Donnelly,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sigma  Delta  Kappa  (U.  of  Mich..  1014),  M.  Foster 
Smith,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Othneil  Hitch,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Sigma  Nu  Phi  (Nat.  U.,  1903),  E.  S.  Brashears, 
710  14th  St..  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  J.  V.  Morgan, 
So.  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C    • 

Legal,  Honorary. 

Order  of  the  Coif,  Dean  W.  E.  Mlkell,  Univ.  of 

Pa.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Prof.  W.  W.  Cook,  Yale 
Univ.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Medical. 

Alpha  Kappa  Kappa  (Dartmouth,  1888) ,  Dr  Geo 
Cook,  Concord,  N.  H.;  Dr.  A  B.  Landrum,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Alpha  Mu  Pi  Omega  (U.  of  Pa  1891).  Dr.  S  D 
Rlsley,  2018  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr 
H.  A.  Sutton,  314  S.  15th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alpha  Phi  Sigma  (U.  of  111.,  1908),  Dr.  M.  T 
Goldstine,  25  E.  Washington  St ,  Chicago,  111  ;  Dr 
S.  J.  Peartraan.  214  E.  37th  St.,"  Chicago,  111. 

Alpha  Sigma  (N.  Y.  Homeop.  Med.  Coll  ,  1893), 
Dr.  J.  R.  McCleary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Dr  W.  D. 
Rowland,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


Aleph  Yodh  He  CU.  of  Pa.  1914),  Sec,  C.  A. 
Teller.  8  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

Chi  Zeta  Chi  (U.  of  Ga..  1903),  Dr.  L.  S.  Peterson. 
75  E.  81st  St.,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Lanier  Chipley. 
Columbus,  S.  C. 

Iota  Tau  Sigma  (Amer.  Sch.  Osteop.,  1913),  E.  A. 
Klusmeyer,  Kirksville,  Mo.;  J.  E.  Watson,  809  Green 
Ave  ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Kappa  Psi  (Russell  Milit.  Acad  ,  1879),  Dr.  J.  F. 
Grant,  46  Cornhlll,  Boston,  Mass  ;  P.  W.  Eldridge 
Jr.,  N.  Y. 

Omega  Upsilon  Phi  (U.of  Buffalo,  1894),  Dr.  C.  C. 
Fihe,  19  W.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Dr.  Emmett 
Fayen,  1327  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Nu  Sigma  Nu  (U.  of  Mich.,  1882),  Dr.  Mark 
Marsliall,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma  (Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Coll., 
1888),  Dr  B.  F.  Royer,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  F.  J.  G. 
Beardsley,  2030  Chestnut  St ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phi  Beta  PI  (W.  Pa  Med.  Coll  ,  1891),  Dr.  D.  S. 
Long,  Harrison  vllle.  Mo.;  L.  D.  Lowrey,  74  Fen  wood 
Road,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phi  Cbi  (U.  of  Vt.,  1889),  Dr.  R.  E.  Duncan, 
Nicholaaville,  Ky.;  Dr.  Theo.  Pearson,  Nicholas- 
ville,  Ky. 

Phi  Rho  Sigma  (Northwestern  Med.  Sch..  1890), 
Dr.  C.  G.  Grulee,  104  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Hi.; 
Dr.  F.  E.  Locy,  Evanston,  111. 

Phi  Alpha  Gamma  (N.  Y.  Homeop.  Med.  Coll., 
1894),  Dr.  E.  W.  Kellogg,  616  Madison  Ave..  New 
York  City;  Dr.  L.  S.  Loizeaux,  68  E.  86th  St ,  New 
York  City. 

Phi  Sigma  Gamma  (Chicago,  1915),  C.  L  Draper, 
Denver,"  Col  ;  E.  L   Bueler,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Pi  Mu  (U.  of  Va.,  1892),  Dr.  N.  T.  Ennett,  Rich- 
mond, Va  ;  Dr.  E.  D.  Plass,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
iSaltimore,  Md. 

Pi  Upsilon  Rho  (Hahnemann  Med,  CoU  ,  Chicago. 
1877) ,  Dr.  A.  H.  Gordon,  858  N  La  Salle  St ,  Chicago, 
III.;  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris.  Denver,  Col. 
Medical,  Honorary. 

Alpha  Omega    Alpha    (Pard  S.,  Chicago,   1902), 
3.  L.  Heftron,  Syraeaso  Univ.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Dr. 
W.  W.  Root,  Slaterville  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Musical. 

Phi  Mu  Alpha  (N  Engl.  Consv.  Mus..  189S). 
O.  E.  Mills,  Boston,  Mass.;  G.  H.  Kattenhorn, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Vetbrinaky. 

Alpha  Psi  (Ohio  U.,  1907),  Dr.  H.  E.  Kingman, 
Fort  Collins,  Col.;  Dr.  H.  P.  Hoskins,  50  Trireman 
Ave  ,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Honorary. 

(Exclusive  of  those  already  mentioned  under 

Professional.) 

HONORARY. 
ATHLETIC 

Sigma  Delta  Psl  (Ind.  U.,  1912),  Sec  ,  Dr   W.  G. 
Anderson,  Yale  Univ..  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Biological. 
Phi   Sigma    (Oliio   U  .    1915).    Harold    Cummins, 
Vanderbllt   Univ,    Nashville,   Tenn  ;•  C.    I.    Reed. 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

Economics 
•  Omicron  Delta  Gamma-Artus  (U.  of  Wis.,  1913). 
H    F    Boettler,  3931   Labadieave.  St.   Louis.   Mo.; 
J.  V.  McCormick.  Conway  Bldg.    Chicago,  III. 
Educational. 
Phi  Delta  Kappa  (Ind   U..  1906),  F.  W.  Schacht, 
6714  S    Union  Ave  ,   Chicago.   111.;  R.  E.  Warren, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

General. 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa  (Washington  and  Lee,  1914) 
Dr.  D.  B.  Easter,  Lexington,  Va.;  Dr.  E.  F.  Shannon, 
Lexington.  Va. 

Geological  and  Metallurgical. 
Sigma  Gamma  Epsllon  (U.  of  Kan..  1915),  W.  H. 
Twenhofel,  Madison   Wis  ;  C.  E.  Decker,  Norman, 
Okla. 

Literary. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  (William  and  Mary,  1776),  Prof. 
Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Rev.  O.  M. 
Voorhees,  350  E.  146th  St .  New  York  City. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  (U  of  Me,  1897),  E.  E.  Sparks, 
State  College.  Pa.;  L.  H   Pammel.  Ames,  Iowa. 

Sigma  Upsilon  (Vanderbllt  U..  1906),  R.  B. 
Marston,  .\shland,  Va  ;  I.  W.  Robertson,  Callaway, 
Va. 

Pi  Delta  Epsllon  (Syracuse  U.,  1909),  Sec,  P.  C. 
Pack,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  De  Pauw,  1909),  C.  S,  Osbom, 
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Sault   Ste.    Marie.    Mica.;    KennetU    Holgate,    The 
News,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Military. 
Scabbard  and  Blade   (U.   ol   Wis..   1905),   V.   L. 
Boiinson.    Univ    of   Wis ,    Madison,    Wis.;    P    H. 
Mart\n,  Fond  du  Lac.  V/ls. 


Scientific. 

Gamma  Alpha  (Coinell,  1899),  N.  E.  Gilbert, 
Hanover,  N.  H.;  L.  C.  Johnson,  Madison.  Wis. 

Sigma  Xi  (Cornell,  1886),  Julius  Stieglitz.  Univ.  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  H.  B.  Ward,  Uulv.  of  III  , 
Uvbana,  lU.  •      • 


AMERSCAN    COLLEGE    SORORITIES. 

Following  are  the  chlel  women  s  Greek  Lettes  Societies,  place  or  college,  and  date  of  founding  are  in 
parentheses     The  first  name  is  that  of  president;  the  second,  that  of  secretary. 


COLI^SGIATE 

■•  Achoth  (U    of  Neb..  1910).  Florence  Wise.  Win- 
fleld.  losva.  Edna  D   Green.  Lincoln.  Neb. 

Alpha  Chi  Omega  (De  Pauw,  1S8.5).  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Loud,  Albion.  Midi  ;  Mary  E  Griffith,  '■The  Lenox.' 
Washington.  D.  C.  .        .       -^ 

Alpha  Delta  Pi  (Wesleyan  of  Ga  .  1851).  Mrs.  I. 
P.  Smith.  Berkeley.  Cal  :  Mrs  R.  G  Smith,  43  High 
St ,  Passaic.  N.  J  „„.,.,. 

Alpha  Gamma  Delta  (Syracuse,  1904).  Louise 
Leonard.  Somerset.  Pa  ;  Gladys  Branegan,  Denton, 
Tex 

Alpha  Kappa  Psl  (St  Marys.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
1900).  Eleanor  Thomas  Raleigh  N.  C:  Regma 
Rambo,  Manctta.  Ga  ,,_,,„     t. 

Alpna  OmicroQ  Pi  (Barnard.  1897),  Mrs  B.  F 
Stewart.  Jr.,  Oakland  Cal  ,  Helen  N.  Henry,  4^0 
W    119th  St.,  New  Yorii  City 

.Alpha  Phi  (Syracuse.  -1872)  Mrs  W.  J.  Henry, 
214  Riverside  Drive.  New  York  City,  Miss  Paulo 
Klsco,  Richmond  Hill    Long  island.  NY. 

Alpha  XI  Delta  (Lonbard  1893),  Polly  Fenton 
1614  Grand  Ave.,  Mliwauiiee  Wis  ;  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Knote,  Mansfield.  Ohio. 

Beta  Delta  Pi  (1887,  Piiiia  ,  1918),  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Stryker  55  W.  86th  St  New  York  City;  Eleanor 
Bonsall.  4410  Locust  St.   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Beta  Sigma  Omicron  (Chrlstlfin,  1888).  Erna  B. 
Watson.  Lexington  Ky.  Mary  L.  Dooley,  KnoxvlUe 
Tenn.  ,     „    ., 

Chi  Omega  (U.  of  Ark.,  189.5)  Mrs.  M.  C.  L. 
Collins,  Lexington.  Ky  ;  Annie  Whiteside,  Bell 
Buckle  Tenn.  ,,      ,^^^,    ^    ^ 

Delta  Delta  Delta  (Boston  U.  1888),  R.  Louise 
Fitch.  1609  Sherman  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.;  Helen 
Baisley,  same  address 

.Delta  Gamma  (Warren,  Miss.,  1874),  Mrs.  P.  J. 
Treat,  Stanford  Univ  Cal.;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hawley, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  _   ., 

Delta  Zeta  (Miami.  1902).  Martha  L.  Railsback. 
San  Diego,  Cal.;  Rennie  S   Smith.  Hamilton,  Ohlp. 

Eta  Upsilon  Gamma  (Christian,  1901),  Mrs 
Monroe  Cockrell,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Cooper,  Jerseyville.  Ill  „_        ^      .     .,, 

Gamma  Phi  Beta  (Syracuse,  1874),  Carrie  E. 
Morgan,  Appleton,  Wis.;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Ekblaw, 
Urbana.  111. 

Kappa  Alpha  Tiieta  (De  Pauw,  1870),  Mrs  J.  M. 
Mecklin,  12  Ellsworth  Terrace,  Pittsbui-gh,  Pa  ; 
L.  Pearle  Green,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Kappa  Delta  (Va.  State  Nor,  1S97),  Marion  D 
Mullius,  Fort  Worth,  Tex  ;  Effie  Moncure,  Sbrcve- 
poit.  La. 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  (Monmouth,  1870),  Mrs 
P.  R.  Kolbe,  Akron,  Ohio;  Mrs  E.  K  Kemp,  Den- 
ver. Col. 

Phi  Mu  (Wesleyan,  Ga  ,  1852),  Nellie  S.  Hart,  3(05 
Prytania  St ,  New  Orleans,  La  :  Leah  Sturdev.ant, 
2269  Bathgate  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Pi  Beta  Phi  (Monmouth,  1857),  Mrs.  A.  L 
Tannahill,  Lewiston,  Iowa;  Amy  B.  Oiikia,  Chapin, 
111. 

.Sigma  Iota  Chi  (Alexandria,  La.,  1903),  Mary 
McCrae,  Rolla,  Mo.;  Grace  Lauman,  Breckemidge, 
Mo. 

Sigma  Kappa  (Coiby,  1874),  M)s.  E.  H.  Weston, 
Rumford,  Me  ;  Mrs.  F.  C.  Battram,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Zeta  Tau  Alpha  (Va.  State  Nor  ,  1898).  Dr.  May 
A.  Hopkins,  Dallas,  Tex-.;  Mrs.  J.  L  Bugg,  Farm- 
ville,  Va. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

ATHLETIC 

-Delta  Psl  Kappa  (Nor.  Coll.,  Indianapoiis,  1916), 
Mrs.  A.  E  Metzger,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Elsa  Heilick, 
Elizabeth,  N   J. 

Phi  Delta  Pi  (Nor.  Coll.,  Indianapolis,  1917), 
Mae  Paddock,  Maplewood  Ave  ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Martha  Evans.  Granite  City,  111. 

KOME  ECONOMIC.9. 

Omicron  Nu  (E.  Lansing.,  Mich.,  1912),  Dean 
Georgia  L.  White,  E  Lansing,  Mich.;  Emily  L. 
Castle,  E    Lansing,  Mich. 

Legal. 

Phi  Delta  Delta  (U.  of  S.  Cal.,  1911),  Ona  J. 
Shontz,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Eleanor  Mack,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Musical. 

Beta  Pi  Omega  (Cinn  Coll.  Music,  1914),  Eliz. 
Shipley,  Avondale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Helen  E. 
Meyer,  same  address. 

Sigma  Alpha  Iota  (U.  of  Mich  .  1903),  Frieda 
Heldar,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Mabel  Behrendt,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Mu  Phi  Epsilon  (Met.  Coll.  Mu3.,  Cinn.,  1903), 
Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Wright,  Youngstown,  Oliio;  Hattie  A. 
Elliott,  130  Seward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich 
Normal. 

Alpha  Sigma  Alpha  (Va.  State  Nw.,  1901),  Mrs. 
W.  H  Martin,  5  Cobden  St.,  Roxb'ory,  Mass.;  Edith 
Gamble,  Downing,  Mo. 

Delta  Sigma  Epsilon  (O  State  Nor.,  Oxford,  1914). 
AUce  P  Hunt,  Greeley,  Col  ;  Mrs.  Orley  See,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Pi  Kappa  Sigma  (Ypsilantl,  1894).  Alice  Lowden, 
YiJsilanti,  Mich.;  Frederica  L.  Bretch,  2314  Cali- 
fornia Ave  ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sigma  Sigma  Sigma  (Va.  State  Nov..  1898),  Mabel 
L.  Walton,  Woodstock,  Va.;  Hazel  Green,  Ypsilantl, 
Mich. 

~  HONORARY. 

Journalistic 

Thota  Sigma  Phi  (U.  of  Wash.,  1909).  Miss  Marion 
Lewis,  Lawrence.  Kan.;  Mrs  M.  G  Stone,  66  E. 
190th  St ,  New  York  City. 

Medical. 

Alpha  Epsilon  Iota  (U.  of  Micii.,  1890),  Dr  Sarah 
I.  Morris,  Madison,  Wis  ;  Dr.  Caioline  Hedjer,  29 
E.  Madison  St .  Chicago.  III. 


THE     OATH     OF     HIPPOCRATES. 

I  swear  by  Apollo,  the  physician,  and  Aesculapius,  and  Health,  and  Ail-heal,  and  all  (he  gods  P.nU  god- 
desses, that,  according  to  mv  ability  and  judgment,  I  will  keep  this  oath  and  stipulation;  io  reckon  him 
who  taught  me  this  art  equally  dear  to  me  as  my  parents,  to  share  my  substance  with  iiim  and  relieve  his 
necessities  if  required;  to  regard  his  offspring  as  on  the  same  footing  vi'ith  my  own  brothers,  and  to  teach 
them  this  art  if  they  should  wish  to  learn  it,  without  fee  or  stipulation,  and  that  by  precept,  lecture  and 


lor  the  benefit  of  my  patients,  and  abstain  from  whatever  is  deleterious  and  mischievous.  I  will  give  no 
deadly  medicine  to  any  one  if  asked,  nor  suggest  any  such  counsel;  furthermore.  I  will  not  give  to  a  woman 
an  instrument  to  produce  abortion.  With  puiity  and  with  holiness  I  will  pass  ray  life  and  practice  my 
art.  I  will  not  cut  a  person  who  is  suffering  vrith  a  stone,  but  will  leave  this  to  be  done  by  practitioners 
of  this  work.  Into  whatever  houses  I  enter  I  will  go  into  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  will  abstain 
from  every  voluntary  act  of  mischief  and  corruption;  and  further  from  the  seduction  of  females  or  males, 
bond  or  free.  Whatever,  In  connection  with  ray  professional  practice,  or  not  in  connection  wkh  it.  I  may 
Bee  or  hear  in  the  lives  of  men  which  ought  not  to  be  spoken  abroad,  I  will  not  divulge,  as  reckoning  that 
all  such  should  be  kept  secret.  AVhile  I  continue  to  keep  this  oath  unviolated,  may  it  bo  granted  to  me 
to  enjoy  life  and  the  practice  of  the  art,  respected  by  all  men  at  all  times;  but  should  I  trespass  and  violate 
this  oath,  may  the  reverse  be  my  lot. 
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The  French  Academy. 


THE 

THE  Swedish  scientist  Alfred  B. 


ALFRED    B.    NOBEL    PRIZES. 

Nobel,  the  inventor  of  dynamite,  died  in  1896, 


bequeathing  his  for- 
tune, estimated  at  89,000,000,  to  the  founding  of  a  fund,  the  Interest  of  which  should  yearly  be  distributed 
to  those  who  had  mostly  contributed  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  improvement  during  the  year  immediately 
preceding. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Nobel  Foundation,  exclusively  consisting  of  Swedes,  must  reside  in 
Stockholm.  The  board  has  in  its  care  the  funds  of  the  institution,  and  hands  yearly  over  to  the  awarders 
of  the  prizes  the  amount  to  be  given  away.     The  value  of  each  prize  is  on  an  average  540,000. 


Year. 

Physics. 

Chemistry 

Medicine 

I^itorature 

Peace. 

1901... 

W.C.  Rontgen  (G.) 

J.    H.    van't    Hoff 

E.  A.  von  Behring 

R.     F.     A.     Sully- 

J.H.Dunant(Swl) 

(D.) 

(G.) 

Prudhorame  (F.) 

Fr.  Passy  (F.) 

1902... 

H.  A.  Lorentz  (D.) 

E.  Fischer  (G.) 

Sir  Ronald  Ross 

Th.  Mommsen  (G ) 

E.  Ducommun 

P.  Zeeman  (D.) 

(E.) 

(Swi.) 
A.  Gobat  (Swi.) 

1003... 

H.     A,     Becquerel 

S.     A.     Arrhenius 

N.     R.     F  i  n  s  e  n 

B.  Bjornson  (N.) 

Sir  W.   R    Cremer 

(F.) 

(Swe) 

(Dane ) 

CE) 

P.  and  Marie  Curie 

(F.) 
Lord  Rayleigh  (E ) 

1904... 

Sir    Wm.    Ramsay 

I.  P.  Pawiow   (R  ) 

F.  Mistral  (F.) 

Institute  of   Inter- 

(E.) 

J.  Echegaray  (Sp  ) 
H.  Sienkiowicz  (P.) 

national  Law. 

1905... 

Ph.  Lenard  (G.) 

A.  von  Baeyer  (G.) 

R.  Koch  (G.) 

Baroness  von  Sutt- 

ner  (Aus.) 

1906... 

J.  J.  Thomson  (E  ) 

H.  Moissan  (F.) 

C.  Golgi  (I.)  S  Ra- 
mon y  Cajal   (Sp.) 

G.  Carducci  (1.) 

Th.  Roosevelt  (A  ) 

1907... 

A.     A.     Miclielson 

E.  Buchner  (G.) 

C.    L.   A.    Laveran 

R.  Kipling  (E.) 

E    T.  Moneta   (I  ) 

(G.) 

(F.) 

L.  Renault  (F.) 

1908.. . 

G.  Llppmaun  (G.) 

E.  Rutherford  (E.) 

P.  Ehriich  (G.) 
B.  MetchnikoH  (R.) 

R.  Eucken  (G.) 

K.     P.     Arnoldson 

(Swe.) 
F.  Bajer  (Dane.) 

1909... 

G.  Marconi  (I.) 

VV.  Ostwald  (G.) 

Th.  Kocher  (G.) 

Selma   L  a  g  e  r  1 6  f 

A   M.  F.  Beernaert 

F.  Braun  (G.) 

(Swe ) 

(B.) 

— 

Baron  de  Constant 

(F.) 
lut'l  Peace  Bureau 

(Swi.) 
T.  M  C.  Asser  (D  ) 

1910... 

J.  D.  van  der  Waals 
W.  Wien  (G ) 

O.  Wallach  (G.) 

A.  Ko.s.sel  (G.) 

P.  v.  Heyse  (G ) 

1911... 

Marie  Curie  (F.) 

A.    Gullstrand 

M.         Maeterlinck 

(Swe.) 

(B.) 

A.  H.  Fried  (Aus) 

1912... 

G  u  s  t  a  f      Dalen 

V.  Grignard  (F.) 

A.  Carrel  (A.) 

G.         Hauptraann 

EUhu  Root  (A.) 

■    (Swe.) 

P.  Sabatier  (F.) 

(^•) 

1913... 

H.  K.  Onnes   (D  ) 

A.  Werner  (Swi.) 

C.  Richet  (F.) 

R.  Tagore   (Beng  ) 

tl.  LaFontaine  (B  ) 

1914... 

M.  von  Laue  <G  ) 

T.  W.  Richards(A  ) 

R.  Barany  (Aus ) 

Not  avvarded 

Not  awarded 

1915... 

W.  H.  Bragg  (E  ) 
W.  L.  Bragg  (E.) 

R.  Willstiitter  (G  ) 

Not  awarded. 

Romain       Rolland 
(F.) 

Not  avvarded 

1916... 

Not  awarded. 

Not  awarded 

Not  awai-ded. 

Verner  Heidenstam 
(Swe.) 

Not  awarded. 

1917... 

Prof.    Chas.    G. 
Barkla  (E) 

Xntcrnatlonol    Red 
Cross  of  Geneva. 

1918... 

Prof.M.PlancI;(G) 

Prof.  F.  Haber  (G) 

1919... 

Prof.  Stark  (G) . . . 

A.,  American;  Aus  ,  Austrian;  B.,  Belgian;  Beng.,  Bengalese;  D.,  Dutch;  E.,  English;  F.,  French; 
G.,  German;  I.^  Italian;  N.,  Norwegian;  P.,  Polish;  R.,  Russian;  Sp.,  Spanish;  Swe,  Swedish;  Swi.,  Swiss. 

Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  the  consent  of  Congress  in  1918,  distributed  prizes  as  follows:  American 
Red  Cross,  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  jr..  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  National  War  Work  Council,  K.  of  C.  War  Activities 
Committee,  Jewish  Welfare  Bopad  for  War  Activities,  Salvation  Army  War  Fund,  Y.  W.  C  A.  War  Work 
Council,  Italian  Red  Cross,  Czecho-Siovaks.  Madame  Botchkareva,  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Belgian  Ministers, 
Serbian  Ministers,  Paul  Shimmon,  M.  L  Mirman,  Mrs.  Mary  Cadwalder  Jones,  Japanese  Red  Cross,  Leslie 
M.  Ta,rlton-Nairobi,  Mrs  Stewart  Johnson,  Judge  Joseph  L.  Nunan,  Henry  P.  Davison,  Comfort  Commit- 
tee of  the  Navy  League,  Speaker  Champ  Clark,  Mrs  J.  A.  Gallivan,  Mrs  John  S.  Williams,  Mrs.  Hiram 
Johnson. 


, 

THE    FRENCH     ACADEIVIY. 

Year 
Elected 

Names  of  Members 

Born. 

Year 
Elected 

Names  of  Members. 

Born. 

1886.... 

Othenin  P.  de  Cleron, 

1909   . 

Raymond  Poincare. 

Bar-le-Duc,  1860. 

Comte    d'     Haus- 

1909    .    . 

Eugene  Bricux  .... 

Paris,  1858. 

sonvllle 

Gurcy,  1843 

1909   . 
1909    ..> 

Jean  .■^.icard.  . 
Rene  Doumic.     .  .    . 

Toulon,  1848. 

1890 

Charles      Louis     de 

Paris,  1860. 

Saulces    de    Frey- 

1909   ... 

Marcel  Prevost.    . 

Paris,  1862. 

cinet 

Folx,  1828. 

1910    . 

Mons   Duchesne.    . . 

Saint-Servan,  1843. 

1S91.... 

Louis    Marie    Julien 

1911 

Henri  de  Regnier    .  . 

Honfleur,  1864. 

Viaud  (Pierre  Lot!) 

Rochefort,  1850 

1911.... 

Denys  Cochin. . .. 

Paris,  1851. 

1892 

Ernest  Lavisse 

Nouvion,  1842. 

1912    . 

General  Lyautey... 

Nancy,  1854. 

1894 

Paul  Bourget 

Amiens,  1852. 

1912    .    , 

Emile  Boutroux    .  . . 

Mon'uge  (Seine),  1845 

1896. . , . 

Jacques  Anatole  Thi- 

1914 

Alfred  Capus 

Ais-en-Prov.,  1857. 

bault    (Anatole 

1914.... 

Pierre  de  la  Gorce 

Vannes,  1846. 

France) 

Paris,  1844 

1914   .    . 

Henry  Bergson    .... 

Paris,  1859. 

1897 

Gabriel  Hanotaux. . . 

Beaurevolr,  1853. 

1918..    . 

Marshal  Joftre 

Rivesaltes,  1852. 

1899. , . . 

H.  L  Emile  Lavedan 

Orleans,  1859. 

1918.... 

Louis  Barthou 

Oloron-Ste.   Marie, 

1899 

Paul  Deschanel . .    . . 

Brussels,  1856. 

19(8.... 

1862. 

1901.... 

Edmond  Rostand. .  . 

Marseilles,  1868 

Alfred  Baudrillart.. . 

Paris,  1859. 

1903 

Frederic  Masson. . . . 

Paris,  1847. 

1918.... 

Ferdinand  Foch 

Tarbes,  1851. 

1903 

Rene  Bazin 

Angers,  1853. 

1918.... 

Georges  Clemenceau, 

1906   . .  . 

A..F.  Joseph  Ribot.. 
Maurice  Barres 

St.  Omer,  1842. 
Charmes,  1802. 

1919 

Premier , . .  . 

Feole,  1841. 

1906 

Jules  Cambon 

Paris,  1845. 

1907.... 

Maurice  Donnay. . . . 

Paris.  18G0. 

1919.... 

Henri  Bordeaux    .  .  . 

Paris,  1849. 

:908 

Jean  Rlchepin iMedca,  Algeria,  1848 

Marshal  Joffre  was  elected 
IProBirlpnt,  Wiisnn  w»9  mart 


Chancellor  of  the  Academy  January  2,  1919,  and  Pierre  de  la  Gorce,  Director. 
o  an  honorarv  foreien  member  in  December.  1918. 


Associations  and  Societies  in  the  United  States, 
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ASSOCIATIONS    A^30    SOCISTEES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Tbe  year  of  establishment  is  in  parentJieaes.   The 
other  figures  are  those  of  membership. 
Acadeaiy^of  PoUtical   Science   (1880),  Columbia 
Univ.,  New  Yorls;  3,500;  Pros  ,  S.  M    Lindsay; 
Sec.,  Prof  R   C.  McCrea. 
Actors'  Equity  Association   (1S13),   1476  Broad- 
way,  New   York;   4,000;   Pres ,    Francis   Wilson; 
Sec,  Grant  Stuart. 
Actors'  Fund  of  America  (1882),  1476  Broadway, 
Now  York;  3,000;  Pres.,  Daniel  Frohman;  Sec, 
W.  C.  Austin. 
Actuarial  Society  of  America  (1889),  346  Broad- 
way. New  York;  258;  Prss  ,  Henry  Moir;  Sec, 
W.  M.  Strong. 
Aerial  League  of  America   (1917),  297  Madison 
Ave.,    New    York;   4,000;    PreG.,    Rear    Admiral 
PeaiT;  Sec,  Major  Reed  Landis. 
Aero  Club  of  America  (1905),  297  Madison  Ave., 
Now   York;    2,500;    Pres,    A.    R.    Hawley;    Sec, 
Augustus  Post. 
Aeronautical  Society  of  America   (1908),  29  W. 
39th  St.,  New  York;  4o0;  Pres  ,  Fi-ederick  Barker; 
Sec,  A.  H.  Fisher. 
Agricultural  Society.  National  (1916),  2  W.  45th 
St..  New  York;  6,000;  Pros,  H.  R.  Smith;  Sec.,- 
Robert  Stavelle.  ,  „, ,  ^ 

Allied  Medical  Association  of  America  (1911), 
St  Louis,  Mo.;  800;  Pi-es.,  J.  Mayer,  M.  D.; 
See  ,  L.  M.  Ottofy,  M  D. 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  (1888),  290  Broadway, 
New  York;  125,000;  Pres.,  S.  J.  Dallas;  Sec, 
F  W.  Rubien.  ,„„^^ 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  (1904), 
347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  50;  Pres.,  W.  D. 
Howells;  Sec  ,  R.  U.  Johnson. 
American   Alliance   for   Labor   and   Democracy 
(1918),    280     Broadway,    New     York;     200,000; 
Director,  Matthew  WoU;  Sec,  Frank  Morrison. 
American     Association     for     Advancement     of 
Science   (1S48),  Smithsonian  Institution,   Wash- 
ington, D   C,  15,000;  Pres ,  Dr.  S.  Fle.xner;  Sec, 
Dr   L.  O.  Howard. 
American   Association    for   International   Con- 
ciliation (1907),  407  W.   117th  St  ,  New  York; 
30,000;  Pres.,  Dr.  N.  M  Butler;  Sec  ,  H.  S.  Haskell. 
American    Association    for    Labor    Leglsiation 
(10O6),  131  E    23rd  St.,  New  York:  3,000;  Pres, 
S.  M.  Lindsay;  Sec,  J   B.  Andrews.  Ph.D. 
American  Association  of  Museums   (1906);  Sec. 
Park  Miis.;  Providence;  391;  Sec,  H   L.  Madison. 
American    Association    for    Organized    Family 
Social  Work  (1911),  130  E.  22ud  St  ,  Now  York;  i 
169;    Pres.,    Mrs    W.   H.    Lothrop;    Sec  ,    F.  H 
McLean.  „     , 

American  Association  of  University  Professors 
(1013),  Massachusetts  Inst  of  Tech.,  Cambridge; 
2,250;  Pres.,  A.  O.  Lovejoy;  Sec,  H.  W.  Tyler. 
American  Astronomical  Society  (1899),  Urbana, 
111  ;  350;  Pres.,  F.  Schlesingcr;  Sec,  Joel  Stebbins. 
American  Automobile  Association  (1902),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  501  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York; 
210,000;  Pres,  David  Jameson;  Sec,  John  N. 
Brooks.  „„„, 

American  Baptist  Educational  Society  (18S6), 
708  Ford  Bldg  ,  Boston;  Pros.,  E.  D.  Bunton; 
Sec,  F.  W.  Padclford. 
American  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
(1814),  Ford  Bldg.,  Boston;  1,250,000;  Pres., 
Rev.  T.  J.  Billers;  Sec,  W.  B.  Lipphard. 
American  Bar  Association  (1878),  Baltimore,  Md.; 

11,000;  Sec,  George  Whitelock. 
American  Bible  Society  (1816),  Bible  House,  Astor 
PI.,  New  York;  1,600;  Pres.,  C.  H.  Cutting;  Sec 
W.  I.  Haven. 
American  Bird  Banding  Association  (1909), 
American  Museum  Natural  History,  New  York; 
300;  Sec,  H.  H  Cleaves.  ^  „  „     ,- 

American  Bison  Society  (1905),  45  Wall  St.,New 
York;  500;  Pres.,  Edmund  Seymour;  Sec,  M.  S. 
GaiTetson.  „       ,„    ,. 

American  Chemical  Society  (-1876),  Sec  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  13,500;  Pres  ,  W.  H.  Nichols,  D.  Sc; 
Sec,  C.  L.  Parsons,  D   Sc.  _ 

American  Civic  Association  (1904),  Union  Trust 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C  ;  2,500;  Pres.,  J.  H. 
McFarland;  Sec,  E.  E.  Marshall. 
American  College  of  Surgeons  (1913),  Chicago, 
111.;  4,000;  Pres.,  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Mayo;  Sec.  Dr.  F.  H. 
Martin. 


American  Com.  Mis.  to  Lepers  (1874),^  155  Fifth 

Ave.,  New  York;  Sec,  W.  M.  Danner. 
American     Dialect     Society     (1889),     2     WaiTen 
'  House,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  380;  Prea.,  Prof.  J.  W. 

Bright;  Sec.,  Dr.  Percy  Whong. 
American  Economic  Association  (1886),  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.;  2,600;  Ptes.,  Prof.  H.  B.  Gardner;  Sec, 
A.  A   Young.  • 
American  Federation  of  Arts   (1909),   1741  New 
York  Ave  ,  Washington,  D.  C  ;  227;  Pres.,  R.  W. 
de  Forest;  Sec  ,  Leila  Mechlin 
American  Federation  of  Labor  (1881),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  3,260,068;  Sec,  Frank  Morrison. 
American   Federation  of  Teachers   (1916),   1620 
Lake  Ave.,  Wllmette,  111.;   10,000;  Pres..  C.  Is. 
Stillman;  Sec  ,  F  G   Sticker. 
American  Fine  Arts  Society  (1889),  215  W.  57th 
St.,  New  York;  100;  Pres.,  Wm.  C.  I^axon;  Stc, 
Chas  J.  Miller. 
American  Folk  Lore  Society  (1888),  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  400;  Pres  ,  Dr.  E.  C.  Parsons;  Sec,  Dr. 
Charles  Peabody . 
American  Forestry  Association  (1882),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  15,600;  Pres.,  C.  L.  Pack;  Sec,  P.  S. 
Ridsdale. 
Amierican  Genetic  Association   (1914),  511  11th 
St  N.  V/.,  v/ashington.  D.  C:  3,500;  Pres.,  David 
Fairchild;  Sec  ,  G    M    Rommel. 
American   Geographical   Society   (1852),   Broad- 
way and  ISGth  St.,  New  York;  3,775;  Pres.,  John 
Greenough;  Sec  ,  Isaiah  Bowman. 
American    Historical    Association    (1884),    1140 
Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C;  2.600:  Pi-cs  , 
W.  R.  Thayer;  Sec,  W.  G   Leland. 
American  Home  Economics  Association  (1908), 
12U.  Cathedral  St.,   Baltimore,  Md.;  800;  Pres  , 
Miss  Edna  N.  White;  Sec,  Miss  Cora  Wiuchell. 
American  Humane  Association   (1877),  Albany, 
N.  Y.;   Pres,   Dr.  W.  O.   Stillman;   Sec,   N.   J. 
Walker 
American  Institute  of  Accountants  (1887),  1  Lib- 
erty St.,  New  York;  1,220;  Pres.,  W.  H.  Rand; 
Sec,  A.  P.  Richardson. 
American   Institute  of  Architects    (1885),   1741 
New  York  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  O.;  1,500;  Pres, 
T  R.  Kimball;  Sec,  W.  S.  Parker. 
Am.erican  Institute  of  City  of  New  York  (1828), 
324  W.  23rd  St  ,  New  York;  540;  Ptes.,  J.  W. 
Bartlett,  M.  D.;  Sec  ,  E.  F.  Murdock. 
American     Institute     of     Electrical     Engineers 
(1884),  33  W    39th  St.,  New  York;  10.400;  Pres  , 
C.  A.  Adams;  Sec,  F.  L.  Hutchinson. 
American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  (1844),  829 
E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago;  3,592;  Pres  ,  Dr.  C  E. 
Sawyer;  Sec,  Dr   T.  E.  Costain. 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  (1871), 
29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York;  7,356;  Pres.,  H.  V. 
WinchcU;  Sec,  B  Staughton. 
American  Irish  Historical  Society  (1897),  35  W. 
39th  St.,  New  York;  1,300;  Pi-es..  J.  O.  Clarke; 
Sec.  S  P  CaiiiU. 
American  Jewish  Historical  Society  (1892),  531 
W.  123rd  St.,  New  York;  381;  Pres.,  Cyrus  Adler; 
Sec,  A.  M   Friedenberg. 
Ajnerican  Laryugolical  Association   (1S78),  Sec. 
140  E.  41st  St.,  New  ^ork;  85;  Pres,  Dr.  N.  H. 
Pierce;  Sec  ,  J.  M.  InuersoU. 
American   Legion    (1919),    19   W.   44th   St.,   New 
York:  1,000,000;  Pres.,  H.  D   Lindsley;  Sec,  E.  F. 
Wood.     Russell   E.   Sard,   Albany,  N.   Y.,  State 
Chairman.    Congress  gave  the  Legion  a  national 
charter,  Seotember  16,  1919 
American    Library    Association     (1876);    4,000; 
Pres  ,  M.  Chalmers,  Denver;  Sec,  Geo.  B.  Utley, 
Chicago 
Amoican  Mathematical  Society  (1888),  501  W. 
116th   St.,   New   York;   740;   Pre6.,   Pvof.   Frank 
Mor!ey:Sec,F  N  Cole.  „,   „ 

American  Medical  Association  (1847),  535  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  82,288;  Sec.  Dr.  A.  R. 
Craig.  _     , 

American  Metric  Association  (191<3),  156  Fifth 
Ave,  New  York;  500:  Pres.,  Dr.  G.  F.  Kunz; 
Sec,  H.  Richards,  Jr.  ..„  „,     ^  ,  ,^ 

American  fvlicroscoplcal   Society   (1878),   Beloit, 
Wis.;  300;  Pres.,  L.  E.  GrlflBn;  Sec.  J.  W.  Galloway. 
American  Mining  Congress  (1898).  Wa-shington. 
D.  C;  4,065;  Prea.,  B.  Wells;  Sec,  J.  F.  Oallbreatli. 
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American  National  Red  Cross  (1905),  Red  Cross 

Bldg.,    Waahington,    D.    C;     17,734,967;    Pres., 

Dr.  L.  Farrand;  Sec  ,  Stockton  Axson. 
American  Nature  Study  Society  (1911),  Ithaca, 

N.  Y.:  1,600:  Prea.,  Prof.  S.  C.  Schmucker;  Sec. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Conatock. 
American  Numismatic  Society  (1869),  Broadway 

and  15Gth  St.,  New  York;  550;  Pres.,  E.  T.  Newell; 

Bee  ,  S.  P.  Noe. 
American  Osteopathic  Association    (1896),   466 

Main  St.,  Orange,  N.  J.;  Pres.,  D.  H.  W.  Conklln; 

Sec,  Dr.  W.  A.  Gravett. 
American    Peace    Society    (1828),    612    Colorado 

BiQg.,   Waahlngton,   D.   C;   7,000;   Pres .  J.   L. 

Slayden;  Sec,  A.  D.  CaU. 
American  Pedrlatic  Society   (1888),   1805  Spruce 

St ,  Phila<leiphia;  75;  Pres.,  Dr.  T.  S.  Soutiiworth; 

Sec,  Dr.  H.  C.  Carpenter. 
American  Philological  Association  (1869).  Adal- 
bert College,  Cleveland,"  Ohio;  578;  Pres.,  Prof.  J. 

A.  Scott.  Sec,  Prof.  C.  P.  Bill. 
American     Philosophical     Association     (1901), 

Sec,  Princeton  Univ.;  240;  Sec,  H.  A;  Overstreet, 
American     Philosophical     Association      (1727)- 

Independence    Sq.,    Philadelphia;    Pres.,    W.    B. 

Scott;  Sec,  I.  M.  Hays. 
American  Political  Science  Association   (1906), 

Madison,  Wis  ;  1,400;  Sec,  C.  L.  Jones. 
American  Proportion  Rwresent.  League  (1912), 

801  Franklin  Bk.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia;  700;  Sec, 

C.  G.  Hoag. 
American  Protective  TariB  League  (1388),  339 

Broadway,  New  York;  811;  Pres.,  W.  F.  Wake- 
man;  Sec,  W.  F.  Wakeman. 
American  Public  Health  Association  (1872),  169 

Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston;  3,300;  Pres..  L.  K. 

Frankel;  Sec,  A.  W.  Hedrlch. 
American  Railvfay  Association  (1877),  75  Church 

St.,  New  York;  397;  Pres.,  R.  H.  Aishton;  Sec, 

Am'eri'cah  Right's  League  (1915),  2  W.  46th  St., 

New  York;  Pres.,  G.  H.  Putnam;  Sec,  Lawrence 

Abbott. 
American  Roentgen  Ray  Society  (1900),  222  W. 

79th  St.,  New  York;  228;  Pres.,  Dr.  D.  R.  Bowen; 

Sec,  Dr.  G.  W.  Grier. 
American  Scandinavian  Foundation   (1911),  25 

W.  45th  St.,  New  York;  8,000;  Pres.,  Prof.  W.  H. 

Schofleld;  Sec.  Dr.  H.  G.  Leach. 
American  School  Peace  League  (1908),  405  Marl- 
borough St..  Boston;  10,000;  Pres.,  R.  J.  Condon; 

Sec,  Mrs.  F.  F.  Andrews. 
American   Scenic   and    Historical   Preservation 

Society  (1896),  154  Nassau  St.,  New  York;  700; 

Pres,  G.  F.  Kunz,  Ph.  D.,  So.  D.;  Sec,  E.  H. 

Hall,  Ph.  D. 
American  Seamen's   Friend   Society   (1828),   76 

Wall  St.,  New  York;  7,355;  Pres  ,  John  B.  Calvert; 

Sec,  G.  S.  Webster,  D.  D. 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association  (1914),  105 

W.  40th  St.,  New  York;  1,010;  Pres  ,  W.  H.  Welch, 

M   D.;  Sec.  W.  F.  Snow,  M.  D 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers   (1852),  33 

W.  39th  St ,  New  York;  9,100;  Pres  ,  F  S   Curtis, 

Sec,  C.  W.  Hunt. 
American  Society  for  Control  of  Cancer  (1913), 

25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York;  400;  Pres..  Dr.  E 

Reynolds;  Sec,  T.  M.  Debevoise. 
American  Society  of  International  Law  (1903). 

2  Jackson  PI.,  Washington,  D.  C;   1,100;  Sec, 

Dr.  J    B.  Scott. 
American     Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers 

(1880),  29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York;  10,500;  Pres., 

M.  E.  Cooley;  Sec,  C.  W.  Rlee. 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 

to  Animals  (1866),  Madison  Ave.  and  26th  St., 

New   York:   2,000;  Pres.,  Alfred  Wagstaff;   Sec, 

Richard  Welling. 
American  Society  for  Psychical  Research  (1905), 

44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York;  800;  Pres.,  J.  H.  Hyslop; 

Sec,  J.  H.  Hyslop. 
American   Sociological   Society   (1905),  Chicago, 

Hi.;  816;  Pres.,  F.  W.  Blackmar;  Sec,  Prof.  S.  E. 

W.  Bedford. 
American  Statistical  Association  (1839),  Colum- 
bia Univ.,  New  York:  800;  Pres.,  Dr.  J.  A.  Hill; 

Sec,  Prof.  R.  E.  Chaddock. 
American    Sunday    School    Union    (1817),    1816 

Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  Sec,  W.  H.  Hirst. 


American  Tract  Society  (1825),  Park  Ave,  4011 

St.,  New  York;  6,000;  Pres.,  Wm.  P.  Hall;  Seel 

Judsoa  Swift,  D.  D.  J 

American     Unitarian     Association     (1825),     2c 

Beacon   St.,    Boston,    Mass.;    Pres.,   Rev.   S.   Al 

Eliot;  Sec,  Rev.  L.  C.  Cornish.  * 

American   University   Union   in   Europe;   Home 

■Office,   New   Haven,    Ct.     Char.,   Anson   Phelps 

Stokes   (Yale);   Sec,   James  H.    Woods,   Harvard 

Univ.;  Paris,  Royal  Palace  Hotel;  Sec,  Prof.  Paul 

Van  Dyke   (Princeton);   British  Branch,   16  Pall 

Mall  East,  S.  W.  London;  Director,  Prof.  Carl  R, 

Fish  (Wisconsin);  Sec,  ex-Pres  ,  Geo.  E.  MacLean 

(Iowa) ;    Italian,    Royal   Hotel,    Rome;    DlrectorJ 

Prof   Kenneth  MacKenzie  (Illinois).  I 

American  Wars  Society  (1909),  616  Madison  Ave.^ 

New  York;  305;  Pres   Com.,  R.  W.  Wilcox;  Sec, 

E   VV   Kellogg 
American  "Yeomen,  Brotherhood  of  (1897),  Dea 

Moines,  Iowa;  Subordinate  Lodges,  4,000;  mem- 
bership (August  31,  1919),  269,335;  Grand  Forei 

man,  Geo.  N.  Frink;  Grand  Correspondent,  WmJ 

E   Davy  (terms  expire  June,  1921).  ' 

Ancient    and    Accepted    Scottish    Rite    (1801), 

Washington,  D.  C  ;  140,000;  Pres.,  G.  F.  Moore; 

Sec  ,  J.  H    Cowlet. 
Ancient     and     Accepted     Scottish     Rite     Free 

Masons  (1807),  Temple  Comt,  New  York  City; 

8,000;  Sec,  R.  F.  Downing. 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Order  Blue  Goose  (1906)J 

Sec,  413  Caswell  Blk.,  Milwaukee;  2,400;  Pres.J 

W.  J.  Sonnen;  Sec,  Paul  E.  Rudd.  ] 

Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  (1893),  Wester- 

ville,  Ohio;  Pres.,  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.  D.;  Sec, 

Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America  (1879),  The 

Octagon,  Washington,  D.  C;  3,000;  Pres.,  J.  C. 

Egbert;  Sec,  G.  M.  Whicker. 
Army  Relief  Society  (1900),  275  Lexington  Ave., 

New   York;   3,000;   Pres.,   Mrs.   H.   L.   Stimson; 

Sec,  Mrs.  Henry  Blschoff. 
Art  Alliance  of  America   (1914),   10  E.  47th  St., 

New  York;  796;  Pres.,  W.  F.  Pundy;  Sec.  E.  B. 

Trimball. 
Asbury,     Francis    Memorial    Association,     145 

Westervelt  Ave,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Chair.,  B.  E. 

Cremstery;  Sec,  H.  K   Carroll. 
Asiatic   Association    (1898),   627   Lexington  Ave., 

New  York;  310;  Pres.,  Lt.  Col.  L.  C.  Griscom; 

Sec,  John  Foord. 
Associated   Press   (1900),   51   Chambers  St,   New 

York;  1,200;  Pres.,  M.  E  Stone;  Sec,  M.  E  Stone. 
Audubon  Societies,  National  Association  (1901), 

1974  Broadway,  New  York;  6,000;  Pres.,  T.  G. 

Pearson;  Sec  ,  T.  G.  Pearson. 
Authors'    League   of  America    (1912),   41   Union 

Sq.,   New  York;   1,600;  Pres.,  Rex  Beach;  Sec. 

Eric  Scbuler. 
Automobile   Club   of  I^ew    York    (1018),   Hotel 

Ansonia:  Pres.,  H.  L.  Reed;  Sec,  Henry  MacNair. 
Automotive  Engineers,  Society  of  (1905),  29  W. 

39ih  St  ,  New  York;  4,304;  Pres.,  C.  W.  Manly; 

Sec,  C.  V.  Clarkson. 
Baptist  Board  of  Education  (North  Bapt.  Conv.) 

(1910),    706    Ford   Bldg  ,    Boston;   Pres.,   E,   D. 

Burton;  Sec,  F    W.  Padelford. 
Baptist  North  Conv.,  Inc.  S.  B.  C.  (1907),  5109 

Waterman    Ave.,    St.    Louis;    Pres ,    Dr.    D.    C. 

Shull;  Sec,  Rev.  W.  C.  Bitting. 
Baptist   Young  People's  Union   (1891),  125  No. 

Wabash  Ave  ,  Chicago;  500,000;  Sec,  Dr.  J.  A. 

White 
Bar  Association  Bronx,  Inc.   (1902),  1187  Wash- 
ington Ave  ,  New  York;  255;  Pres.,  H.  C.  Knoepple; 

Sec,  F.  C.  Hirleman. 
Bar  Association  City  of  New  York  (1870),  42  W. 

44th  St.,  New  York;  2,157;  Prea.,  J.  G.  Milburn; 

Sec,  Charles  H.  Strong. 
Beaux  Arts  Aichitects,  Society  of  (1894),  126  E. 

75tli  St.,  New  York;  275;  Pres.,  Thomas  Hastings; 

Sec,  W.  L.  Bottomley. 
Belgian  Society  of  Benevolence   (1876),  431  W. 

47th  St.,  New  York;  50;  Pres.,  Lionel  Hagenaers; 

Sec,  Rev.  O.  A.  Nys. 
Ben   Hur,  Tribe  of   (1894).   Crawfordsviile,   Ind.; 

membership  (January  1,  1919),  76,520;  Supreme 

Scribe,  John  C.  Snyder. 
Bible  Society  of  New  York  (1809),  675  MadiSOn 

Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Joha  C.  West;  Sec,  G.  W. 

Cartesr. 
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Big   Brother   Movement   (1904),   200  FUlh  Ave, 

New  York;  572;  Preg.,  F.  C.  Hoyt;  Sec,  C.  A. 

Taussig 
Boys'  Club  Orgcnlzation  and  Aid  Society  (1905), 

18  W.  34th  St.,  New  York;  Pres  ,  Dr.  J.  L.  Dudley; 

Sec,  Dr.  J.  L.  Dudley. 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  (1901),  200  Filth  Ave.,  New 

York;  400.000;   Pres.,   C.  H.   Livingstone;  Sec, 

James  E.  W&st. 
Broader    Education,    National    Society    (1910), 

Carlisle,   Pa.;    100,000;   Pres.,   G.   C.   Lee;   Sec, 

H   H    Langsdorf. 
Broadway  Association,  Inc.   (1911),   1270  Broad- 
way, New  York;  1,200;  Pres  ,  J.  de  M.  Thompson; 

Sec  ,  H.  G.  Opdyeke. 
Brooklyn  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  (1909), 

12  Graham  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  12,000;  Pres, 

Max  Abelman;  Sec,  M.  S  Jonas. 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  (1883),  12th  and  Wal- 
nut Sts.,  Philadelphia;  12,000;  Prea.,  E.  H.  Bonsall. 

Sec  ,  G.  F.  Shelby. 
Bureau     of     Municipal     Research     (1906),     261 

Broaftway,  New  York;  25;  Pres.,  R.  F.  Cutting; 

Sec,  C.  A.  Beard 
Building  and  Loan  Associations,  Local,  U.  S. 

League  of  (1892),  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  201;  Pres, 

Mark  D.  Rider;  Sec  .  H.  F.  Cellarius. 
Carnegie  Foundation,  576  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 

Pres..  Robt.  S.  Woodward. 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York   (1911),  576 

Filth  Ave.,  New  York;  Sec,  James  Bertram. 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 

407  W.  117th  St.,  New  York. 
Carnegie     Foundation     for     Advancement     of 

Teaching,    Headquarters,    Washington,    D.    C; 

New  York  office,  576  Filth  Ave.;  Pres.,  Henry  S 

Pritchett;  Sec  ,  Clyde  Furst. 
Carnegie   Hero   Fund   Commission,   Pittsburgh; 

Mgr.,  F.  M.  Wllmot. 
Carnegie  Institute   (1890),  Schenley  Park,  Pitta- 
burgh;  Pres  ,  G.  H   Church;  Sec,  A.  K.  Oliver. 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington  (1902),  Wa,Sh- 

ington,  D.  C;  Pres.,  Robert  S.  Woodward. 
Catholic  Charities  Association,  L.  of  C.  (1902). 

667    Lexington    Ave ,    New    York;    3,500;    Pres., 

Georgina  Isolin;  Sec,  T.  R.  O'Donohue. 
Catholic  Church  Extension  Society  of  U,  S.  A. 

(1905),  Chicago,  111.;  300,000;  Pres.,  Rev.  F.  C. 

Kelly.  D.  D.;  Sec,  Rev.  E.  B.  Ladnlna. 
Catholic   Educational   Association    (1904),    1651 

E.  Main  St..  Columbus,  Ohio;  2,000;  Sec,  Rev. 

F.  W.  Howard. 

Catholic  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  America 

(1911),   Ossining,   N.   Y.;   90;   Pres,   Rev.   J.   A. 

Walsh;  Sec,  Rev.  P.  J   Byrne. 
Catholic   Fraternal  League   (1S89),   185  Summer 

St..   Boston:  2,057:  Pres  ,  J.  Merrill;  Sec,  J.  T. 

Reacolds. 
Cath^ic  Guardian  Society  (1913),  139  E.  17th  St., 

New  York,  Pres,  Archbishop  Patrick  J.  Hayes; 

Sec,  Rev   Samuel  Ludlow. 
Cathdlic  Missionary   Union    (1896),   New   York; 

175,000;  Pres  ,  Rev.  P.  J    Hayes,  Sec.  Rev.  Thos. 

A.  Daly. 
Catholic    Summer   School   of   America    (1892), 

CUa  Haven,  N.  Y.:  7,000;  Pres  ,  Rev.  J.  J.  Doulan; 

Sec,  Charles  Murray. 
Catholic  Total  Abstainers'  Union   (1872),  Dan- 
bury,  Ct.;  60,000;  Pres.   Rev.  T.  G.  Beane;  Sec. 

T.  E.  McCIoskey. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  U.  S.  (1912),  Washmg- 

ton,  D.  C  ;  660,000;  Pres..  H.  L.  Ferguson;  Sec. 

E.  H.  Goodwin. 
Charity  Organization  Society  (1882),  105  E.  22nd 

St.,  New  York;  8,000;  Pres  ,  R.  W.  de  Forest;  Sec, 

Lawson  Purdy. 
Chemical  Industry,  Society  of  (1881),  52  E.  41st 
L   St.,  New  York;  4,400,  Pres.  Henry  Louis;  Sec, 
'    Dr.  Allen  Rogers. 
Chicago   Board    of  Trade    (1848),    Chicago,    111.; 

1,618:  Sec,  I.  R  Mau£f. 
Child  Labor  Commission.  National  (1907),  105 
«iE.  22nd  St,  New  York,  12,000,  Pres,  Dr.  Felbj 
WAdler;  Sec,  D.  R.  Loveioy. 

Child  Conservation  League  (1913),  1113  Women's 
,    Temple,  Chicago;  20,000;  Prea.,  Dr.  W.  S.  Hall; 
I    Sec,  Mrs  M.  P.  Cook. 
Children's  Aid  Society  (1885),  105  E.  22nd  St., 

New  York;  4,000;  Prea..  C.  L.  Brace;  Sec,  C.  h. 
[    Brace. 


Christian  Endeavor,  United  Society  (1887),  41 
Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston;  3,600,000;  Prea.,  Rev.  F. 
E.  Clark;  Sec,  William  Shaw. 

Church  Peace  Union  (1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York;  Pres.,  Rev.  W.  P.  Merrill;  Sec.  H.  A. 
Atkinson,  D.  D 

Church  (P.  E.)  Pension  Fund  (1917),  14  WaU  St., 
New  York  Pres.,  Rev.  Wm.  Lawrence,  D.  D.; 
Sec  ,  Monell  Sayre. 

Church  Temperance  Society  (1881),  88  St. 
Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York;  15,000;  Prea.,  Rev.  D. 
S.  Tuttle;  Sec,  M.  E.  Constant. 

Citizens'  Union  (1897),  41  Park  Row.  New  York; 
2,400;  Pres  .  W.  J.  Schieffelln;  Sec,  W.  T.  Anidt. 

City  Club  of  New  York  (1892),  55  W.  44th St.,  Now 
York;  2,600;  Pres.,  Nelson  S.  Speucer;  Sec, 
Raymond  V.  IngersoU. 

Civil  War,  Union  Society  of  (1908),  30  W.  44th  St., 
New  York;  300;  Pres.,  Paul  Dana;  Sec,  W.  R. 
Jones. 

Civil  Service  Reform  Association  <1877),  8  W. 
40th  St,  New  York;  900;  Pres.,  S.  H.  Ordway: 
Sec,  Geo.  T.  Keycs. 

Clan  Chisholm,  Brooklyn;  Chiel,  Fraucia  Falconer: 
Sec,  D.  W.  Chisholm. 

Clansmen.  American  Order  of,  Grand  Clan 
(1916),  1112  Market  St  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal  ; 
Pres.,  Dr.  Henry  Waterhouse;  Sec,  Mrs.  M  A. 
Apter. 

Colonial  Dames  of  America  (1890).  324  Lexini^ton 
Ave  ,  New  York;  642;  Pres.,  Mrs  T  M.  Cheesman; 
Sec,  Miss  E.  B.  Borrowe. 

Colonial  Dames,  Ne-.v  York  State  (1803),  2  W. 
47th  St.,  New  York;  780;  Pres.,  H.  R.  Fairfax; 
Sec.   Mrs.  R.  B.  Pottftr. 

Colonial  Wars,  Society  of,  New  York  (1892),  43 
Cedar  St.,  New  York;  1,075;  Prea,  Howard 
Duffleld;  Sec  ,  P.  A.  Roilins. 

Colorado  Mountain  Club  (1912),  Denver.  Col.; 
550;  Pres..  Geo.  B  Barnard;  Sec,  Geo  H.  Hawey, 
Jr. 

Confederate  States,  A.  &  N.  Society  (1871),  409 
N.  Charles  St  ,  Baltimore;  610;  Pres.,  Lieut. 
McHenry  Howard;  Sec.  Capt.  W.  L.  Ritter. 

Congregational  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  (ISiO),  701 
churches,  89,668  members  Head  Ofhce,  Congre- 
gational House.  14  Beacon  St ,  Boston;  Pres  ,  Euw. 
C.  Moore,  D.  D  ;  Secretaries.  Foreign  Dept..  Rtv.' 
Jas  L.  Barton,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Cornelius  il. 
Patton.  D.  D  There  are  three  district  offices: 
(1)  at  United  Charities  Bldg.,  New  York;  Sec. 
Rev.  E.  L  Smltb,  D.  D.;  (2)  La  Salle  St  ,  Chicayo; 
Sec,  Rev.  A.  N.  Hitchcock,  (3)  San  Francisco, 
Sec,  Henry  H.  Kelsey,  D  D.  Has  sent" out  over 
3,000  missionaries,  of  whom  685  axo  in  service. 
Total  receipts  Irom  beginning  over  ^49,000,000. 
for  1918,  Sl.309,000. 

Congregational  American  Mlssionar.v  Associa- 
tion, 287  Fourth  Ave..  New  York;  Pres  ,  Henry  C. 
King,  LLD.;  Secretaries — Honorary  and  Ediioi, 
A.  F.  Blard,  D.  D.;  Corresponding.  H.  P.iul 
Douglas.  D.  D.;  Geo.  L  Cady.  D  D.,  District, 
Rev.  G.  H.  Gutterson,  Congregational  House, 
Boston;  Frank  N  White,  D.  D.,  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago;  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Hlnman,  San  fYancisco; 
Field,  Mrs.  Ida  V.  Woodbury.  Boston;  Bureau  of 
Woman's  Work.  Mrs.  T.  W.  Wilcox^ 
Congregational  Annuity  Fund  for  Congrega- 
tional Ministers,  287  Fourth  Ave,  New  York; 
Pres.,  H.  A.  Stimson.  D.  D.:  Cor.  Sec,  H.  F. 
Swartz,  D.  D. 
Congregational  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief, 
New  York;  Pres.,  H.  A.  Stimson  D.  D.;  Sec, 
Wm  A.  Rice,  D.  D. 
Congregational  Church  Building  Society,  New 
York;  Pres.,  Luoien  C.  Warner.  LL  D.;  Secre- 
taries: General,  Chas.  E.  Burt#i,  D.  D.;  Corre^ 
spondlng,  Chas.  H.  Richards,  D.  D  ;  Chiixch 
Efficiency,  Wm.  W.  Newell,  D.  D.;  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago;  Field,  John  P.  Sanderson.  D.  D.,  Chi^ 
cage;  Wm.  W.  Leete,  Boston;  Rev.  H.  H.  Wikoff, 
San  Francisco. 
Congregational  Education  Society,  Boston;  Pres.. 

C.  F.  Swilt.  D.  D.;  Secretaries:  General,  Rev, 
F.  M    Sheldon;  Social  Service,  H    A.  Atklason. 

D.  D  :  Missionary  Education.  M.  B.  Fisher,  D   D. 
Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society,  New 

York;  Pres..  R.  H.  Potter  D.  D.,  Secretaries: 
Chas.  E.  Burton.  D.  D.:  of  Missions,  Rev.  F.  L. 
Moore;  Womang  Dept..  Miss  Mfrlam  L.  Wood-' 
berry;  Treas.  Chas.  H.  Baker. 
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Congregational  Sunday  School  Extension  So- 
ciety, New  York;  Prea.,  H.  R.  Potter,  D.  D.; 
Gen.  Sec.,  Chaa.  E.  Burton,  D  D. 

Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publishing 
Society,  Boston;  Pres.,  Clarence  F.  Smith,  D.  D.; 
Gen.  Sec.  and  Bus.  Mgr.,  F.  M.  Sheldon.  Pub. 
houses,  14  Beacon  St.,  Boston;  19  W.  Jackson  St., 
Chicago. 

Congregational  Woman's  Board  of  Missions, 
Boston;  Home  Sec,  Miss  Helen  B.  Calder;  Treas  , 
Mrs   F.  G.  Cook. 

Congregational  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Interior,  19  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago;  Home 
Sec,  MlBS  Mary  D.  Uline;  Treas  ,  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Hurlbut. 

Congregational  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  for 
the  Pacific,  417  Market  St  ,  San  Francisco; 
Home  Sec,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Tenney,  311  E.  Lake  Ave., 
WatsonvUle,  Cal  ;  Treas.,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Ferjler, 
2716  Hillesas  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Congregational  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Federation,  289  Fourth  Ave  ,  New  York;  Pres  , 
Mrs   H.  H.  Hart;  Treas.,  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Smith. 

Conservation  Association,  National  (1910),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Pres.,  G.  Pinchot;  Sec,  H  A. 
Slattery. 

Constitutional  Government  National  Associa- 
tion (1914),  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington;  850; 
Pres  ,  Hon.  D.  J.  Hill;  Sec  ,  Charles  Ray  Dean. 

Consumers'  League  of  New  York  City  (1890); 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York;  1,800;  Pres  ,  Miss 
Amey  Aldrich;  Sec,  Mrs.  Ordway  Tead. 

Cosmos  Club  (1878),  1520  H  St,  Washington,  D. 
C;  1,326;  Pres.,  David  White;  Sec  ,  D.  L.  Hazard. 

Council  Church  Boards  of  Education  (1912),  19 
So  La  SaUe  St.,  Chicago;  14,000.000;  Pres.,  Dr 
R    L.  Kelly;  Sec  ,  Dr.  R.  C.  Hughes 

Court  of  Honor  (1895),  Springfield,  111.;  73,935;. 
Pres..  J.  H.  Tregoe;  Sec,  J.  H.  Tregoe. 

Dairymen's  League,  Inc.  (1907),  303  Fifth  Ave  , 
New  York;  75,000;  Pres  ,  R.  D.  Cooper;  Sec,  A. 
Manning. 

X>airy  Union,  National,  Washington,  D.  C^  Pres  , 
N.  P.  Hull;  Sec,  Wm.  T.  Creasy. 

Daughters  of  American  Revolution  (1890),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  106,234;  Pres.,  Mrs  G.  T.  Guernsey; 
Sec,  Miss  E.  L.  Crowell. 

Daughters  of  American  Revolution,  Washington 
Headquarters  Association  (1903),  160th  St.  and 
Edgecombe  Ave.,  New  York;  200;  Pros.,  Mrs.  S. 
Baruch;  Sec,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hadlock. 

Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati  (1894),  116  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York;  148;  Pres.,  Mrs  Ruth  Law- 
rence; Sec,  Mrs  R.  E.  Tucker. 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  United  (1894), 
Charleston,  S.  Car.;  100,000;  Pres,  Miss  Poppen- 
helm;  Sec  ,  Mrs  T.  W.  Parry. 

Daughters  of  the  King  (1885),  84  Bible  House, 
New  York;  6,000;  Pres.,  Mrs.  Adam  Denmead; 
Sec,  Miss  E.  E.  Behlendorlt. 

Deaf  Mutes,  Institute  for  Improving,  Instruct- 
ing (1867),  904  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres  , 
F  H.  Levy;  SeC;^  S.  M.  Newburger. 

Descendants  of  Signers  of  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence (1907),  Philadelphia,  Pa  ;  350;  Pres., 
Russsll  Duaae;  Sec  ,  John  Crevert 

Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers'  National  Home 
(1867),  National  Military  Homo,  Ohio;  17,396; 
Pres.,  Gen  G.  H.  Wood;  Sec  ,  Hon.  J  S  Cather- 
wood 

Eagles,  Fraternal  Order  of  (1898);  Number  o{ 
Aeries,  2,055;  total  membership,  391,000;  Grand 
Pres.,  Gen.  E.  D.  Weed,  Oshkosh,  Wis  ;  Grand 
Sec,  J.  S.  Parry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (Terms 
expire  August,  1920). 

Educational  Alliance  (1893),  197  Broadway,  New 
York;  3,000;.-  Pres  ,  Dr.  N.  Peycer;  Sec,  B.  M. 
Ernst. 

Educational  Dramatic  League  (1913),  105  W. 
40th  St.,  New  Jifork;  400;  Pres.,  Mrs.  August 
Belmont;  Sec,  Marian  A.  Turner. 

Elec.  and  Radio.  Association  of  (1891),  17  E. 
38th  St ,  New  York;  255;  Pres.,  Dr.  W.  L.  Clark; 
Sec,  B.  S.  Price,  M.  D. 

Electrical  Development  Society  (1913),  29  W. 
39th  St ,  New  York;  1,100;  Pres.,  J.  M.  Wakeman; 
Sec,  James  Smieton. 

Electrical  Society  of  New  York  (1881),  29  W.  39th 
St ,  New  York;  797;  Pres ,  E.  B.  Natte;  Sec, 
G.  H.  Guy. 

Elks,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of,  num- 
ber of  lodges,  1,374;  membership,  600,000;  Grand 


Exalted  Ruler,  Frank  L.  Rain,  Fairbury,  Neb.; 

Grand  Sec,  Fred  E.  Robinson,  Dubuque,  Iowa> 

(Terms  expire  July,  1920  ) 
Epworth  League   (1889),   740  Bush  St.,  Chicago; 

773,602;  Pres.,  C.  E.  Guthrie,  D.  D.;  Sec,  C.  E. 

Guthrie,  D.  D. 
Erectors'  Association,  National  (1906),  286  Fifth 

Ave.,  New  York;  48;  Pres.,  S.  P.  Mitchell;  Sec, 

C    E.  Cheney. 
Eugenics     Research     Association     (1913),     Cold 

Spring   Harbor,   N.   Y  ;    170;   Pres.,   Dr.  Stewart 

Paton;  Sec,  Dr.  H.  H    Laughlin. 
Family    Altar    League    (1907),    Chicago;    44,275; 

Pros.,  Rev.  W.  E.  Biederwolt;  Sec,  Rev.  W.  M. 

Holderby. 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-operative  Union 

(1902) ,  Sec,  C.  Gravette,  Ark  ;  Pres  ,  C.  S  Barrett; 

Sec  ,  A.  C.  Davis. 
Farmers'  National  Congress  (1880),  Washington, 

D.  C;  Pres.,  J.  H    Kimble;  Sec,  J.  H.  Patten. 
Farm  Organizations,  National  Board,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  2,000,000;  Chairman,  W.  T.  Creasy; 

Sec,  C.  A.  Lyman. 
Federated    Churches    of   Christ    (1908),    105    E. 

22nd  St.,  New  York;  450;  Pres  ,  Rev.  F.  M  North; 

Sec,  Rev.  C  S.  MacFarland. 
Fifth  Avenue  (N.  Y.)  Association,  542  Fifth  Ave  , 

New  York;   1,000;   Pres.,  John  H.  Towne;  Sec, 

S.  F   Hart. 
Fire    Underwriters,    National    Board    (1867),    76 

William  St  ,  New  York;  156;  Pres  ,  F.  C.  Beeswell; 

Sec  ,  W.  E.  Mollalien. 
First  Aid  to  Injured,   Soc.   Inst.   (1882),   105  E. 

22nd  St.,  New  York;  50,475;  Pres.,  J.  A.  Wake; 

Sec,  L.  F.  Bishop,  M.  D. 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  National  (1914),  1  Han- 
over Sq.,  New  York;  75;  Pres.,  J.  A.  Farrell;  Sec, 

R.  H.  Patchin. 
Foresters,  Society  of  American  (1900),  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C  ;  Pres,   F.  E.  Olmstead;  Sec,  P.  D. 

Kelleter 
Foresters,  Catholic  Order  of  (1883);  37  State  and 

Provincial     Jurisdictions;     Subordinate     Courts, 

1,754;    Members    (September    1,    1919),    153,910, 

High  Chief  Ranger,  Thos.  H.  Cannon,  Chicago; 

High  Sec,  Thos.  F.  McDonald,  Chicago.     (Terms 

expire  October,  1921). 
Foresters,  Independent  Order  of;  Lodges,  3,400; 

Members  (January  1,  1919),  174,920;  Sup.  Chief 

Ranger,  W.  H.  Hunter,  Toronto,  Can.;  Sup.  Sec, 

Fred  J.  Darch,  Toronto,  Can. 
Foresters,  United  Order  of  (1893);  Lodges,  215; 

Members     (September     1,     1919),     11,250;     Sup. 

Ranger,  R.  E.  Sherrard,  Chicago,  111.;  Sup.  Sec, 

G.  W.  Blaun,  Milwaukee.     (Terms  expire  July. 

1922). 
Forestry   Association    New    York    State    (1913). 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  500;  Pres.,  H.  S.  Carpenter;  Sec, 

J.  R.  Simmons. 
Friendly  Aid  Society  (1892),  246  E   34th  St  ,  New 

York;    Pres,   Geo.   McAneny;   Sec,    Miss   Edith 

Kendall 
Fraternal    Aid    Union     (1890),    Lawrence,    Kan.; 

Lodges,  2,297;  Members,  96,925;  Sup   Pres.,  V.  A. 

Young;  Sup   Sec  ,  L   D    Roberts 
Grand   Army   of  the   Republic    (National   body) 

(1866),    Lincoln,    Neb.;    110.357;   Commander   in 

Chief,   Dan    M    Hall;  Adjutant  General,  Isidore 

Isaacs. 
General   Board   of  Religious  Education    (1910), 

289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York;  27;  Pres  ,  Rev.  W.  E. 

Gardner;  Sec,  Rev.  C.  H.  Boynton 
General  Educational  Board  (1902),  61  Broadway, 

New  York;  15;  Pres.,  Dr   Wallace  Butteriok;  Sec, 

Dr.  Abraham  Flexner. 
General     Federated     Women's     Clubs      (1889), 

Washington,  D.  C;  2,000,000;  Pres  ,  J.  E.  Cowles; 

Sec  ,  Mrs.  M    I.  Wood. 
General  Society  of  the  War  of  1812   (1894),   10 

Post  OfHce  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass.;  700;  Pres.,  John 

Cadwalader;  Sec,  H.  M.  Leland 
Geological  Society  of  America   (1888),  American 

Museum  of  Natural  History;  423;  Pres.,  Dr.  J   C. 

Merriam;  Sec,  Dr.  E.  O.  Hovey. 
German  Society,  City  of  New  York  (1784),  147 

Fourth  Ave  ,  New  York;  600;  Pres  ,  Paul  Llchten- 

steln;  Sec  ,  A.  Ehbehrens 
Girl  Scouts  (1910),  189  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York; 

60,000;   Pres.,   Mrs.   J.   Law;  Sec,   Mrs.   J.   D. 

Rippin.  ^ 

Good  Templars,  International  Order  of  (1851). 

Two  National  Grand  Lodges  (U.  S.  and  Canada); 
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70  Grand  Lodgea  (27  in  U.  S.):  members,  about 

600,000:  Nat.   Chief  Templar,   Ben  D.   Wriglit, 

Lockport,  N.   Y.;   Nat.  Sec,   WiUard   O.   V/yUe, 

Beverly,  Mass. 
Grand   Encampment,    K.   T..   ;J.    S.    A.    (1S16), 

Louisville,  Ky.;  275,000;  Pres  ,  L   S  Smith;  Sec, 

F;  H.  Jottasou. 
Grange.  P.  of  H.  Mat.  (1.SS7).  Wastiington,-D.  C: 

700,000;  Pres  ,  Oliver  Wilson;  Sec,  G.  M.  Freeman. 
Hebrew    Free  I.oan    Society    (1.892),    108   Sscond 

Ave.,  New  Yorli;  Pres,  JiUii^  T    Dukar;  Sec,  S 

Selnful. 
Hlrsch  Fund,  Baron  de  "(1891),  SO  Maiden  Lane, 

New  York;   Pres.,  E.  S.  Bcnjahun;   Sec,   M.  J 

Koliler. 
Hispanic  Society  of  America  (1004),  loGUi  St.  and 

Broadway,  New  York;  100;  Pres  ,  A.  M   Hunting- 
ton; Sec,  G.  A.  Grin<ill. 
Historical  Association,  New  York  State  (1899), 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.;  SOO;  Pres.,  Hon.  D.  S.  Alex- 
ander; Sec,  F   B.  Richards 
Historical  Society,  Nev/  York  (1804),  170  Central 

Park  West,  New  York;  900;  Pros  ,  J.  A    Wcekes; 

Sec,  Stuyvesant  Fisli. 
Homeopathic    Mciiical    Society    of    New    York 

(1857),  17  W.  43ra  St.,  Kew  York;  200;  Pres.,  S  B. 

Moore,  M.  D.;  Sec  ,  C.  U.  Mooy. 
Hospital  Fund,  United   (1S79),   105  E.  22nd  St, 

New  York;  5,00(y;  Pros.,  Robert  Olyphant;  Sec  , 

J    i\IcV.  Breed 
Housewives'    Leafiue.    National    (1911),    327    W. 

101st  St.,  New  York;  Fres  ,  Mrs    Julian  Heath; 

Sec,  Mrs  CO.  West 
Housing   Association,    National    (1910),    105    E. 

22nd  St ,  New  York;  1,070;  Pres  ,  R.  W.  De  Forest; 

Sec,  Lawrence  Vieller. 
Huguenot  Society  of  America  (1883),  2  W.  45th 

St,    New    York;    450;    Pres,    William    Mitchell; 

Sec  ,  Miss  M.  A   Jackson 
Illuminating  Engineers,  Society  of  (1906),  29  W. 

S9th  St.,  New  York;  1,221;  Pres.,  G.  A.  Hoadly; 

Sec,  Clarence  L   Law. 
Industrial  Traffic  League,  National  (1907),  5  iJ. 

La  Salle  St.,  Chicago;  G50;   Pres  ,  G.  M.  Fi-eer; 

Sec,  D.  F.  Beli. 
laterborough  Association  of  Women  Teachers 

(1906),  105  W.  72nd  St^  New  York;  5,000;  Pres., 

Mrs   G.  S.  Forsythe;  Sec,  H.  A.  McKeon. 
IntercoHegiatc  Socialist  Society  (1905),  70  Fifth 

Ave,   New  York;   2,000;   Pres,   :\Irs    F    Kelley; 

Sec,  Dr.  H   W.  I^idier. 
International  Congress  of  Free  Christian   and 

Other     Religious     Liberals;     Chairman,     Proi 

Emile  Boutroux,  Paris,  France;  Gen.  Sec  ,  Rev   C. 

W.  Wendte,  D.  D  ,  Newton,  Mass. 
International  Reform  Bureau  (1895),  206  Penn- 
sylvania Ave.  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C;   15,000; 

Pres  ,  Rev.  \V.  F   Crafts;  Sec,  Rev.  L   C.  Clark. 
International     Seamen's     Union     of     America 

(1892),  Cliicago,  111  ;  50,000;  Pres,  A.  Furuaeth; 

Sec,  F.  A    Hanson. 
International  Sundaj'  School  Association  (1872), 

1516   Mailers   Bldg.,   Chicago;    20,000,000;    Pres  , 

W   D.  Thompson;  Sec,  Marion  Lawrence. 
Inter-racial  Council  (1919),  120  Broadway,  New 

York:  150;  Pres ,  C.  du  Pont;  Sec  ,  F.  A.  Kellor. 
Interstate  Cotton   S'd  Association   (1897),  Sec, 

Dallas,  Tex.;  1,150;  Pres,  J    H    Du  Bose;  Sec, 

Robert  Gibson. 
Inventors'  National  Ins*itute  (1314),  118  Fulton 

St.,   New   York;   2,124;   Pros  ,   Thomas   Howard; 

Sec,  P.  R.  Fay. 
Japan  Society,  Inc.   (1907),   165  Broadway,  New 

York;  1,500;  Pres,  Lindsay  Bussell;  Sac  ,  E    C 

Wordcn. 
Jeanes    Foundation    (1907),    Charlottesville,   Va  ; 

Pres.,  James  J.'Dillard;  Sec,  J.  T.  Emlen. 
Jewish  Protectory  and  Aid  Society  (1907),  Haw- 
thorne, N.  Y  ;  2,000:  Pres  ,  John  Kicin;  Sec,  E.  J 

Kohler. 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America   (1888), 

1201  N.   Broad  St.,   Philadelphia:    16,000;   Pres., 

Simon  Miller;  Sec,  J.  G.  Dobsevage. 
Junior  League,  City  of  New   York   (1900),  6  E. 

45th  St.,  New  York;  1,127;  Pres.,  Mrs.  W.  Straight; 

Sec,  Miss  F.  T.  Riper 
King's  Daughters  and  Sons  (1886),   280  Madison 

Ave.,  New  York;  55,000;  Pres.,  Mrs.  Robert  J; 

Reed;  Sec,  Miss  Clara  Morehouse. 
Knights   of   Columbus    (1882).     Councils,    1,894; 

members  (September  1,  1919):  Insurance,  155,469; 

associate,  385,674;  total,  541,343.     Sup.  Knight, 


James  A.  Flaherty,  New  Haven;  Sup.  Se«.,  Wm.  J. 
McGinley. 

Knights  of  King  Arthur  (1893),  Lebano;).  K.  H.: 
125,000;  Pres.,  Dr,  Wm.  B.  Forbush;  Pec,  Blis.^ 
Forbush. 

Knights  of  Labor,  Order  of  (1869).  615  F  St., 
Washington,  D  C;  180,000;  Pres,  J.  W.  Hayes, 
Sec,  F  W.  BoneliiJl 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security  (1892).  Councils 
1,945;  members  (July  1,  1919),  217,710;  Nat. 
Pres.,  J.  M.  Kirkpalrick;  Nat.  Sec.,  J.  V.  Abra- 
hams, Topeka,  Kans.     (Terms  expire  1923.) 

Knights  of  Pvthias  (1864).  State  Juris  Untloas 
(Including  Alberta,  British  Columbia,  M.iiiitoba, 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Quebec).  55;  members 
(January  1,  1919),  698,840;  Sup.  Chancellor,  Chas. 
A.  Davis,  Denver,  Col.:  Sup  Keeper  of  Records 
and  Seal,  Fred  E  Wheaton,  Minaeapolie.  (Terms 
expire  August  3.  1920  ) 

Knights  Templars,  Masonic  Temple,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Commaudsric-s,  1,461;  members  (September 
1919),  277,386;  Grand  Master,  Joseph  Kyle  Orr, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  (jrand  Recorder,  Frank  H.  Johnson, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Ladies'  Catholic  Benevolent  Association  (1890); 
1,268  branches;  members,  139,206;  Suproma  Pres., 
Miss  Kate  Mahoney,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Supt.  Recorder, 
Mrs  Joanna  A.  Royer,  Erie,  Pa.  (Terms  expire 
July  21  ) 

Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  (1886):  &70  lodges; 
membeis  (September  30,  1919),  51.627;  Great 
Commander,  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Bums,  St  Louis, 
Mich.;  Great  Record  Keeper,  Mis  B,  E.  ilower. 
Port  Hui'on.     (Terms  expire  June  1920  ) 

League  of  Foreign-Born  Citizens  (1913).  9.0 
Second  Ave.,  New  York;  4,200;  Pres  ,  N.  PhiUips; 
Sec.  B.  Fiagedtood. 

League  for  National  Unity  (1917).  1  Madison  Ave., 
New  York;  Pres..  T.  N.  Vail;  Sec,  a.  M.  Easley. 

Legal  Aid  Society  (1876),  239  Broadway,  New 
York;  700;  Pres  ,  Charles  E  Hughos;  Sec  ,  C  P. 
Kitchen 

Life  Saving  Service  (1909),  1210  Simpson  St.. 
Bronx,  New  York;  1,.500;  Pres  ,  H  C.  Knocopel; 
Sec,  R.  H.  Karsten. 

Little  Mothers*  Aid  Association  (18*^),  236 
Second  Ave  ,  New  Yorl;;  500;  Pres  ,  Mrs  ".Icsrence 
Burns;  Sec  ,  Mrs.  E   Van  Beil. 

Locomotive  Engineer?,  Brotherliood  of,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  76,892:  Grd.  Ch.  Eng..  W.  8.  Stone: 
First  Grd.  Eng  ,  W    B.  Prenter. 

Lv.ther  League  of  America  (1895),  Drexel  Bldg  , 
PhUadelphIa;  38,000;  Pres.,  C.  T.  A  Anderson; 
Sec,  Harry  Hodges. 

Luthcrap.-.\mcrican  Publicity  B'lrsijt!,  New 
York  City 

Lutheran-Atlantic  District:  Pres  ,  Rev.  K.  Birk- 
ner,  Boston:  Sec,  Rov.  J.  N.  H.  Jahn,  B!;>omlieid, 
N.  J.,  and  Rev.  R   Kess  Meyer,  Oraivre,  N.  J. 

Lutheran  Com.  on  Educational  Survev;  P.ev.  P. 
Riesner,  New  York;  Rev.  F.  TrhSSi^U,  Doti-oit; 
Rev  W.  Dallman,  Milwaukee;  Rev  C.  F  Brom- 
mer,  Hampton,  Neb.;  Rev  O.  L  Hoiionst^lii, 
Bloomington,  111. 

Lutheran-Evangelical,  Mo.  Synod;  Frr^.,  Rev  F 
Pfotenhaner,  Chicago;  Sec,  Prof.  R.  D   Bi.^ennan. 

Lutheran  Foreign  Mission;  Chairman.  I'rof.  Teur- 
bringer;  Sec,  Rev.  G.  C   Barth,  St.  Loais,  Mo. 

Lutheran  General  School  Board;  Pres  ,  F  Pfoten- 
haner, Addison,  111. 

Lutheran  Home  Mission  in  Foreisin  Countries; 
Rev.  K.  Schmidt,  Rev  A.  Burgdori,  and  Rev.  T. 
FaUianer 

Lutheran  Home  Mission  in  North  America; 
Rev.  C.  F.  Dictz,  Milwatikee;  ReV.  H.  G.  Schmidt, 
and  Mr  F  Ruenzel,  Chicago 

Lutheran  Mission  to  Deaf  Mutes:  Cliairman, 
Rev    E.  G.  Natchtscheim,  Minneapolis. 

Lutheran  Mission  to  People  of  Foreign  Tongues 
in  America;  Chairman.  Rev.  J.  D.  Matthis, 
Indianapolis.  ^     , 

Lutheran  Mission  to  Immigrants;  Chairman. 
H.  Ressmeyer,  New  York;' Sec,  Rev.  A  Beyer, 
Brooklyn,  NY.  ^^    . 

Lutheran  Mission  to  the  Indians;  Chairman 
Rev.  F.  H.  Siebrand,  Tigerton,  Wis.;  Sec,  Rev.  G 
Schnoeder,  Wausan,  Wis.  ^ 

Lutheran  Mission  to  the  Jews;  Chau-mau.  Rev 
H.  C.  Steup,  New  York;  Sec.  Rev.  S.  Frey, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  „      , 

Maccabees,  The  (1878).  Detroit.  Mich  Greal 
Camps,  II;  Subordinate  Tents  (January  1,  1919). 
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5.084;  memljersliip  (January  1,  1919),  306,336; 
Supreme  Commander,  D.  P.  Markey;  Supreme 
Record  Keeper,  Thomas  Wataon.  (Tenns  expire 
1923.) 

Masons,  Eastern  Star  (1876).  Grand  Chapters,  61; 
Subordinate,  8,791;  members,  970,075;  M.  W. 
Grand  Matron,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Chapln,  Pine  Meadow, 
Ct.;  R.  W.  Grand  Sec,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Keyes,  Lansing, 
Mich.    (Terms  expire,  1922.) 

Mystic  Shrine,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  (1872), 
Boston;  300,000;  Imperial  Potentate,  W.  F.  Ken- 
drick,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Imperial  Recorder, 
Boston. 

Masons,  Royal  Arch.  Grand  Chapters,  47;  Gen. 
Grand  High  Priest,  F.  W.  Craig,  Des  Moines; 
Gen.  Gr.  Sec,  C.  A.  Conover,  Coldwater,  Mich 

Masons,  R.  A.  and  Select  Masters;  Gen.  Gr. 
Master,  Geo.  A.  Newell,  Medina,  N.  Y.;  Gen.  Gr. 
Recorder,  H.  W.  Mordhurst,  Fort  Wayne,  lud. 

Masons,     Royal    League     (1883);     23,058;     Sup. 
,  Archon,   Wm.  E.  Hyde;  Sup.  Scribe,   Chas.  E. 
Piper,  Chicago. 

Masons,  Scottish  Rite,  Ancient  Accepted, 
Supreme  Council,  33d  Degree.  North,  147.482; 
Sovereign  Gr.  Commander,  Barton  Smith,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  Gr.  Sec.,  R.  A.  Shirrels,  New  York  City. 
South,  Sovereign  Gr.  Commander,  Geo.  F.  Moore, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Gr.  Sec,  Jno.  H.  Cowles, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mathematical  Association  of  America  (1915),  27 
King  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  1,050;  Pres.,  H.  E.  Slanght; 
Sec,  W.  D.  Cairns. 

Mayflower  Descendants.  Society  of  (1895),  44  E. 
23rd  St.,  New  York;  691;  Pres.,  H.  C.  Quinby; 
Sec,  T.  J.  Hallowell. 

Mayamas  (1894)  332  Jhamber  of  Commerce,  Port- 
land, Ore.;  411,  Pres,,  E.  E.  Coursen;  Sec,  Mrs. 
B.  M.  Carl. 

Mechanics,  Junior  Order  of  United  American 
(1853);  number  ol  Councils,  2,370;  membership 
(June  30,  1919),  322,589,  National  Councillor, 
Herman  F.  Lochner,  Louisville,  Ky.;  National  Sec, 
Martin  M.  Woods,  Philadelphia. 

Methodist  Episcopal  American  Bible  Society, 
Bible  House,  Astor  PI.,  New  York. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Board  of  Conference 
Claimants,  Chicago;  Pres.,  Bishop  Chas.  L. 
Mitchell;  Cor.  Sec  ,  Rev.  J.  B.  Hingeley,  D.  D. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Board  of  Education;  Rec 
Sec  ,  Rev.  E.  S  Tipple;  Cor.  Sec,  Abram  W.  Harris. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
(32  ministers,  32  laymen).  Committees:  Execu- 
tive (30),  Administrative  (11),  Candidates  (7  min- 
isters, 4  laymen).  Finance  (7  laymen,  4  ministers). 
Education  (4  ministers,  3  laymen).  National  War 
Council:  Chairman,  Dr.  W.  A.  Shanklin  (Wes- 
leyan  Univ.);  Executive  Sec,  Bishop  T.  S.  Hen- 
derson. Depts.  War  Emergency:  Chairman, 
Bishop  W.  F.  McDowell;  Executive  Sec,  Dr.  Geo. 
B.  Dean.  Reconstruction  Work  at  Home:  Chair- 
man, Bishop  J.  F.  Berry;  Executive  Sec,  Dr.  Pau! 
L.  Vogt.  Reconstruction  Work  Abroad:  Chair- 
man, Bishop  W.  F.  Anderson;  Executive  Sec  ,  Dr 
B.  M.  Tipple. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Board  of  Home  Missions 
and  Church  Extension.  Executive  Secretaries: 
Boston,  J.  I.  Bartholomew;  Philadelphia,  G.  H. 
Bidley;  Buffalo,  F.  T.  Keeney  (Syracuse) ;  Chicago, 
R.  J.  Wade,  St.  Paul,  E.  L.  Kolilstedt;  Omana, 
G.  W.  Scham;  San  Francisco,  A.  R.  Moore;  New 
York,  Fred  B.  Fisher:  New  Orleans,  J.  C.  Craig; 
Portland,  Ore^  C.  A.  Bowen,  Denver,  Ira  E.  Late; 
Wichita,  A.  E.  Kirk;  St.  LoulTs,  W.  F.  Wright; 
Pittsburgh,  Applcton  Bash,  Detroit,  J.  G.  Benson. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Board  of  Sunday  Schools, 
Chicago,  Pres.,  Thos.  Nicholson;  Cor.  Sec,  Rev. 
Edgar  Blake;  Recorder,  B.  F.  Shipp. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Board  of  Temperance, 
Prohibition  and  Public  Morals,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Pres.,  Bishop  Wm.  F.  M.  McDowell;  Gen. 
Sec,  Clarence  T.'  WlLson,  D.  D. 
Methodist   (E.)   Book  Concern,   150  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York  City. 
Methodist     Episcopal     Christian     Stewardship 
League;  Executive  Chairman,  R.  S.  Cushman,  111 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Commission  on  Finance, 
Chicago;  Chairman,  Bishop  Wm.  Burt,  Gen.  Sec, 
Jos.  W.  Van  Cleve. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Deaconess  Work:  Cor.  Sec, 
Rev.  D.  W.  Howell,  Buffalo. 


Methodist    Episcopal    Epworth    League    (1889) ; 

Gen.  Sec,  Dr.  C.  E.  Guthrie,  Chicago. 
Methodist     Episcopal     Federation     for     Social 

Service   (1907);  Pres.,  Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell, 

Denver;  Sec,  Prof   Harry  F.  Ward,  New  York. 
Methodist  Episcopal   Freedmen's   Aid   Society, 

Cincinnati;    Pres.    Bd.   of   Mgrs.,   Bishop   W.   F. 

Anderson;  Rec  Sec,  Rev.  D.  L.  Aultman;  Cbr. 

Sec  ,  Rev.  P.  J.  McVeety  and  I.  Garland  Penn 
Methodist   Episcopal   Junior   Ep%vorth   League; 

Sec  ,  Emma  A.  Robinson,  Rush  St.,  Chicago. 
Methodisf     Episcopal      Laymen's      Missionary 

Movement    (1908);    Chairman,   E.   W.   Halfard; 

Sec  ,  Jas   K.  Joy,  111  Fifth  Ave  ,  New  York. 
Methodist  Episcopal  South,  Board  of  Education 

of  (1894),  810  Broadway,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  21; 

Pres.,    Bishop    W.    B.    Mun-ah;    Sec,    Stonewall 

Anderson. 
Methodist    Episcopal    Woman's    Foreign    Mis- 
sionary Society:  Pres.,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  McDowell; 

Rec.  Sec,  Mrs.  Chas   Spaeth,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
Methodist  Episcopal  Woman's  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  (1880);  Pres.  Bd.  of  Trustees,  Mrs.  W. 

P.  Thirkield;   Cor.   Sec,   Mrs.   M.   L.   Woodr&ff, 

Allendale,  N.  J.,  Rec.  Sec,  Mrs  D.  D.  Thompson, 

Evanston,  111. 
Mental  Hygiene,  Nat.  Com.  (1909),  50  Union  Sq., 

New  York;  90;  Pres.,  T.  W.  Salmon;  Sec,  C.  W. 

Beers 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  (1897),  233 

Broadway,  New  York:  5,900;  Pres.,  W.  F.  Morgan; 

Sec,  S.  C.  Mead. 
Metallurgical     and     Chemical     Society     (1910), 

Billings,  Mont  ;  448;  Pres.,  Dr.  Henri  Bonaparte; 

Sec,  R   F.  Heath,  D.  Sc 
Mexican  Society  of  New  York  (1909),  105  Cham- 
bers St.,  New  York;  1,109;  Pres.,  F.  J.  Androcles; 

Sec,  Arturo  Pas. 
MUitarv    Order    Foreign    War    (1894),    15    Wall 

St.,  New  York;  550:  Pres.,  Col.  W.  G.  Bates;  Sec  , 

Maj    R    A.  de  Ru.ssy. 
Military    Order    Loyal    Legion    (1885),    Flanders 

Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  7,000;  Pres.,  Lieut.  Gen. 

Young;  Sec  ,  Lieut.  Col.  Nicholson. 
Milk  Producers'  Federation,  National,  Chicago, 

111  ;  400,000;  Pres ,  M.  D.  Campbell;  Sec,  George 

Brown 
Minnesota   Historical   Society    (1849),  St.   Paul, 

Minn.;  509;  Pres.,  S.  J.  Buck;  Sec,  S.  J.  Buck. 
Mission  Society,  New  York  (1827),   105  E.  22nd 

St.,  New  York;  Sec  .  R   H.  Wilhams. 
Modern  Language  Association   (1884),  39  Kirk- 
land  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  1,500;  Pres.,  Ed.  C. 

Armstrong;  Sec,  W.  G.  Howard. 
Modern  Brotlierhood  of  America  (1897),  Mason 

City,  Iowa;  1,453  lodges;  members,  53,200;  Pres  , 

Albert  Hass;  Sec  ,  E.  L   Balz. 
Modern    Woodmen    of    America    (1883),    Home 

Office.  Rock  Island,  III.    Number  of  camps,  14,370; 

membership  (September  1,  1919),  1,052,752;  Head 

Consul,  A.  R.  Talbot,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Head  Clerk, 

A.  N.  Boit,  Rock  Island,  111. 

Morjnons,  Ch.  of  J.  C.  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Salt  Lake  City;  Pres.,  Heber  i.  Grant;  Acting 
Pres  ,  Rudger  Clawson;  Council  of  Twelve  Apos- 
tles— Authon  H.  Lund  (Pres.),  Rudger  Clawson, 
Reed  Smoot,  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Geo.  F;  Richards, 
O.  F.  Whitney,  D.  O.  McKay,  A.  W.  Ivins,  Jos  F. 
Smith,  Jas.  E.  Talmadge,  S.  L.  Richards,  R.  R. 
Lyman,  M.  J.  Ballard.  Presiding  Patriarch, 
Hyriim  G.  Smith;  Presiding  Bishop,  Chas.  W. 
Nibley;  First  Counselor,  David  A.  Smith;  Ch.  Hist, 
and  Gen.  Ch.  Recorder,  A.  H.  Lund. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences  (1863),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  216;  Pres.,  CD.  Walcott;  Sec,  C.  G. 
Abbot. 

National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, New  York  City;  Pres.,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Catt; 
Sec  ,  Mrs  H.  W  Wilson. 

National  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  (1911),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York; 
63,000;  Pres.,  M.  Storey;  Sec,  J.  R.  Shlllady. 

National  Association  Opposed  to  Woinan  Suf- 
frage, New  York  City ;  Pres.,  Miss  M.  G.  KUbreth; 
Sec,  Miss  F.  Benson. 

National  Christian  League  for  Promotion  or 
Purity  (1887),  5  E.  12th  St ,  New  York;  Pres.,  E. 

B.  Grannis;  Sec,  J.  B.  McClelland. 
National   Conference    Social    Work    (1874),   315 

Ply-mouth  St ,  Chicago;  6,000;  Prea..  O.  R.  Love- 
joy;  Sec,  Wm.  T.  Cross. 
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National  Ecoaomic  League,  Sec,  6  Bea.con  St., 

Boston;  2,5Q0i  Prea..  Wm.  H.  Taft;  Sec,  J.  W. 

Beatson . 
National  Federation  of  Religious  Liberals  (1908) ; 

Pres.,  Prof.  Jesse  H.  Holmes.  Ph.  D.  (Swarthmore); 

Sec  ,  Chas.  W.  Wendte,  D.  D  ,  Newton,  Mass 
National  First  Aid  Fraternity,  Ai-lington,  Mass  ; 

Pres.,  Roscoe  G.  \\^clls. 
National  Fraternal  Congress  of  America;  Pres, 

Hill  Montagne,  Travelers  BWg  ,  Richmond,  Va.; 

Sec,  W.  E.  r\itch,  B    of  L.  E.  Bldg.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
National  Geographic  Society  (1888),  Washington, 

D.  C;  700,000;  PreS.,  John  E.  Pillsbury. 
National  Institute  of  Inventors,  New  York  City; 

Pres .  Levi  J.  Wing;  Sec  ,  W   H.  Kennedy;  Execu- 
tive Sco.,.  Paul  R.  Fay 
National  Military  Sisterhood  of  America  (1917); 

Pres.,  Mrs.  Lou  It!f.  Maitin,  Topeka,  Kan  ;  Rec. 

Sec,  Mrs    Daisy  M    Roberts,  Oskaloosa,  Kan.; 

Cor.  Sec,  Mrs   Ike  S    Lewis. 
National  Kindergarten  Association  (1900),  8  W. 

40th  St.;  Pres.,  Maj.  Bradley  Martin;  Sec,  Mias 

Bessie  Locke. 
National   League   for   Woman's   Service,    17   E. 

41st  St.,  New  York  City. 
National  One-Cent  Letter  Postage  Association 

(1910),  Guardian  Bldg  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  40,000; 

Pres.,  O.  W.  Burrows;  Sec  ,  Geo   T.  Mcintosh. 
National  Security  League  (1914),  19  Vf .  44th  St., 

New  York;  90,000;  Pras  ,  C.  E    Lydeckor;  Sec, 

C.  Barth. 
National   Union    (1881),   Toledo,    Ohio;   Councils, 

507;   members,    51,227;    Pres .    D    A.   Helpman; 

Sec,  Edwin  A.  Myei'S, 
National  Urban  League  for  Social  Service  Among 

Negroes  (1911),  127  E.  2.3rd  St ,  New  York;  Pres  , 

L  H   Wood;  Sec,  E.  K   Jones. 
Native  Sons  of  Golden  West   (1875),  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  21,803;  Pres,   Wm    P    Caubu;  Sec, 

Fred  H.  Jung. 
Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers  (1893), 

29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York;   1,500;    Pres  ,    Rear 

Admiral  W.  L.  Cappsi  Soc  ,  D.  H   Cox. 
Naval  Veterans,  Monitor  Association  (18!>2),  165 

Clermont  Ave,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  40;  Pres.,  Capt 

H.  W.  Speight:  Sec,  F.  E.  Haskins. 
Naval  Reserve,  U.  S.  Junior  (1915),  218  W    5Sth 

St ,  New  York;  12,000;  Pres.,  Col    W.  A.  Blair; 

Sec,  Edw.  A  Oldham 
Naval  Veterans,  National  Association  of  (1888), 

New  Canaan,  Ct  ;  6,000;  Prea  ,  L.  Schofleld;  Sec  , 

H.  F.  McCoIIum 
Negro  Business  League,  National  (1900),  Tuskoe- 

gee  Institute,  Ala  ;  500;  Prea  ,  J.  C   Napier;  Sec  , 
^E.J  Scott. 
New  Jerusalem  Church,  Gen.  Con.  of  (1817),  64 

;E.  Van  Buren  St  ,  Chicago:  8,500;  Prea.,  Rev.  J  K 

Smyth;  Sec  ,  B.  A   Whittemore. 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (1847),  21  W 

43rd  St.,  New  York;  1,743:  Pres,  G   D.  Stewart, 

M.  D.;  Sec ,  R.  S   Hayues,  M   D. 
New    York    Academy    of    Sciences    (1817),    Am 

Museum  of  Nat.  History;  769:  Pres    E.  E   Smith, 

M.  D.;  Sec,  R.  W.  Tower,  Ph.  D. 
New  York  Association  for  Blind   (1906),   111  E 

59th  St.,  New  York;  Pres,  Wiuirred  Holt;  Sec, 

Winifred  Holt. 
New  York  Association  for  Improving  Conditions 

of  the  Poor  (1843),  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York; 

Pres.,  C.  N.  Bliss.  Jr  ;  Sec  ,  B  B  Burritt. 
New   York  Social  Order  of  Founders  and  Pa- 
triots (1896),  44  Wall  St  ,  New  York;  160;  Pres  , 

H.  S.  Kissam:  Sec  ,  B.  De  Beixedon 
New  York  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 

Children    (1874),   297  Fourth  Ave,  New  York; 

3,500;  Pres  ,  J  D   Lind.say;  Sec  ,  G   G.  Haven. 
Non-Smokers'  Protective  League  (1911),  101  W. 

72nd  St.,  New  York;  10,000;  Prea,  C.  G.  Pease, 

M.  D.;  Sec  ,  Eugenio  di  Perani. 
Odd  Fellows,  Gr.  Un.  Order  (1843),  Philadelphia, 

Pa  ;   400,000;   Pres ,   E.    H    Morris;   Sec  ,  J.   F. 

Needham. 
Odd  Fellows,  Independent  Order  of.  Instituted  at 

Baltimore,   April   26,    1819.     Grand   Lodges,    68; 

subordinate,  17,621;  Rebckah  lodges.  9,708;  mem- 
bership   (December  31,    1918),   2,226,562;    Grand 

Sire,  Hon.  Henry  V.  Borst,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.; 

Grand  Sec,  John   B.   Goodwin,   Baltimore.   Md 

The  Grand  Master.   New   York  State,   is  P.   E. 

Hazleton,  Glens  Fails. 


Old  Guard  Vet.  Bat.  (1868).  229  W.  51iBt  St.,  New 

York;  250;  Pres,  Maj.  E   H.  Snj-der;  Sec,  Capt. 

W.  A.  Darner,  Adjt. 
Old    Thirteenth    Regiment    Hut     (1919),     1320 

Myrtle  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N;  Y.;  150;  Pres.,  E.  A. 

De  Young;  Sec,  A.  Piscietta. 
Oratorio  Society  (1873),  1  W.  34th  St.,  New  York; 

100;  Pres.,  C.  M.  Schwab;  Sec.  U   W.  Tebhs. 
Pan-American  Society  (1912),  15  Broad  St.,  New 

York;  750;  Pres.,  J.  B.  Moore;  Sec.  J.  S.  Prince 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,   National   Grange.   Sec. 

Tippecanoe    City.    Ohio;    707.000;    Pres..    Oliver 

Wilson:  Sec  .  C    M.  FYeeman. 
Peace  Society  of  New  York  (1815K  70  FifiU  Ave  , 

New  York;  500;  Sec,  C,  H    Levermore. 
People's  Institute  (1898),  70  Fifth  Ave  .New  York; 

900:  Pres.,  E.  F.  Sanderson:  Sec.  E.  D.  Martin. 
Philatelic  Society,  National  (1910).  Boston,  Mass.; 

543;  Pres  ,  J.  W.  Taylor;  Sec,  A.  M.  Wright. 
PUirharmonlc  Society  (1842),  Carnegie  Hall,  New 

York:    1,000;    Pres,   H.   E.   Cooiier;   Sco.,    F.   F. 

Leifels. 
Phonetic  Society  (1917),  Sec  143  W.  47t,H  St..  New 

York;  65;  Pres..  C  P.  G.  Scott;  Si-c.  R.  M.  Pierce. 
Presbyterian    Assembly's    Committee    for    the 

Every  Member  Plan.  156  Fifth  Ave..  NevT  York. 
Presbyterian    Board    of   Churcli    Erection,    156 

Fifth  Ave,   New  York;   Sec,   David  G.   Wylio, 

D.  D.,  LL.  T>. 
Presbyterian    Board   of   Foreign   Missions,    156 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Rev.  Geo.  .Alexander, 

D.   D.;  Secretaries:  Dr.   Robert  E.  Spcer,   A.  J. 

Brown,   D.   D.;   A.   W.   Halaey,   D.   D.;   Stanley 

White.  D.  D. 
Presbyterian   Board   for   Freedmen,   Pittsburgh; 

Gen.  Sec  and  Treas  ,  Jno.  M.  Gaston,  D.  D. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  156  Fifth 

Ave..  New  York;  Gen.  Sec.  John  A  Martjuis.  D  D. 
Presbyterian    Board   of   Ministerial   Relief   and 

Sustentatlon,   Wltherepoon  Bldg..  Philadelphia. 

Pa. ;  Asao.  Sec  ,  Robert  Hunter.  D.  D. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath 

School  Work,  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Phila<lelphia, 

Pa.;  Sec,  Rev.  H.  M.  Robinson. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Temperance  and  Moral 

Welfare.  Columbia  Bank  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 

Gen.  Sec  ,  Rev.  Chas  Scanlon,  LL.  D. 
Presbyterian     Central     Committee,     Woman's 

Boards   of  Foreign  Missions,    156  Fifth  Ave , 

New  York:  Exec.  Sec,  Mra   M.  E.  Hodge;  Gen. 

Sec  ,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Wood. 
Presbyterian    Educational    Association    of    the 

South  (1913).  410  Urban  Bldg.,  LouisviUo.  Ky.; 

100;  Pres.,  H.  H   Sweets,  D   D.;  Sec  ,  D.  S.  Gage. 
Presbyterian    General    Assembly,     Witherspoon 

Bldg..  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Moderator,   Wax.  Baer, 

LL    D  ;  Stated  Clerk,  Wm.  H.  Roberts.  D    D  , 

LL.  D. 
Presbyteiian  General  Board  of  Education,   156 

Fifth  Ave  ,  New  York;  Gen.  Sec  ,  Edgar  P    Hill, 

D    D..  LL    D 
Presbyterian  New  Era  Movement,  150  Fifth  Ave  , 

New  York;  Gen.  Sec,  Wm.  H.  Foulkes,  D.  D. 
Presbytery  of  New  York  (1716),  156     Fifth  Ave  , 

Now  York:  3,700;  Pres.   H.  G.  Mendeiihall,  D  D  ; 

Sec  ,  J.  F.  Forbes. 
Presbyterian  Permanent  Committee  oa  Evan- 
gelism,   Witherspoon    Bldg ,    Philadelphia,    Pa.; 

Chairman,  Chaa.  L.  Huslou;  Cor.  Sec,  Geo.  G 

Mahy.  D.  D. 
Presbyterian  Permanent  Committee  oa  Men's 

Work;  Chairman,  Jno.  T.  Stone,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Chicago;  Gen.  Sec  .  W  T.  Weir.  D  D..  Wooster.  O. 
Presbyterian    Permanent   Committee   on    Sab- 
bath Observance,   156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York; 

Chairman,    James    Yereance;    Sec,    Rev.    H.    L 

BowUey,  D    D. 
Presbyterian  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions, 

156  Fifth  Ave  ,  New  York:  Pres.,  Mrs  F  .S   Ben- 
nett; Gen  Sec,  Miss  Edna  R.  Vass 
Prison  Association  of  Ne%y   York   (!8il),   135  E. 

loth  St ,  New  York;  1,900;  Pres  ,  Eugene  Smith; 

Sec  ,  O.  F.  Lswis 
Prisons  and  Pilson  Labor,  National  Comtriittee 

on    (1909),     Washington,    D.    C;    2,000;    Pres., 

Adolph  Lowlsohn 
Probation  Association,  National  (1907),  Albany, 

N.  Y.;  800;  Pres.,  E.  J.  Cooley;  Sec,  Chas.  L. 

Chute 
Professional  Women's  League  (1893),  6i  W.  48th 

St..  New  York;  400;  Pres.,  Helen  W.  Rit<;hie;  Sec, 

Miss  Alice  Brown. 
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Prohlbttlon  Foundation  (1916),  326  W.  Madison, 
Chicago:  115;  Pres.,  V.  G.  Hlnshaw;  Sec  ,  F.  E. 
Boauchamp. 

Prohibition  National  Committee  (1869),  326  W. 
Madison,  Chicago;  102;  Pres.,  V.  G.  Hinshaw; 
Sec,  F.  E.  Beauchamp. 

Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  Society 
for  (1893),  Northwestern  TJniv  ,  Evanston,  111.; 
1,500;  Pres.,  M.  S   Ketchum;  Sec.,  F.  L.  Bishop. 

Protestant  Episcopal  American  Church  Bldg. 
Fund  Commission  (1880);  Pres.,  Rev.  Chas  S. 
Burch,  D.  D  ;  Sec  ,  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Bellinger,  D.  D. 

Protestant  Episcopal  American  Church  Insti- 
tute for  Negroes;  Sec,  Isabel  M.  Carter,  416 
Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City. 

Protestant  Episcopal  American  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  (1861);  Pres.,  Wm.  J  Schieflelin, 
M.  D.;  Gen.  Sec,  Rev.  J.  T.  Cole. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions,  281 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Pres.,  A  S.  Lloyd, 
D.  D.  Secretaries:  Foreign,  J.  U.  Wood,  D.  C.  L.; 
Domestic,  Rev.  Francis  S.  White;  Cor.,  Rev.  R.  B 
Mitchell;  Rec,  Rev.  F.  J.  Clark;  Editorial,  Rev. 
C.  E.  Belticher:  for  Latin  America,  Rev.  A.  R. 
Gray,  D.  I>.;  Special  Student  Sec,  Deacone.ss 
Henrietta  R.  Goodwin. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Andrew,  National  Headquarters,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Pres.,  Edw.  H.  Bonsall;  Gen.  Sec,  G.  Frank 
Shelby. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Pension  Fund 
(1913);  Pres.,  Rev.  Wm.  Lawrence,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  Mass.;  Sec,  Monell  Sayre,  14  Wall  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mission,  New  York 
(1833),  38  Bleecker  St ,  New  York  City;  Sec,  H  P. 
Robbins. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  (1837),  281  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York;  23;  Pres.,  Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.; 
Sec,  Rev.  Stanley  White,  D   D. 

Protestant  Episcopal  General  Board  of  Religious 
Education  (1910),  Central  Office,  New  York 
City;  Pres.,  Rev.  Daniel  S  Tuttle,  D  D.;  Gen. 
Sec  ,  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Gardner,  D.  D. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Joint  Commission  on 
Social  Service;  Treas  ,  Wm.  Fellowes  Morgan. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Seabury  Society  of  New 
York;  Chairman,  M  F.  Taylor;  Sec,  Chas.  F. 
Sault. 

Protestant  Episcopal  War  Commission;  Chair- 
man, Rev.  Wm.  Lawrence,  D.  D.;  Sec,  Rev. 
Henry  B.  Washburn,  D.  D  ,  New  York. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Woman's  Auxiliary  to 
Board  of  Missions;  Gen.  Sec  ,  Miss  Grace  Lindley 

Railroad  Club,  New  York  (1872),  30  Ctiurch  St., 
New  York:  2,400:  Sec,  H.  D.  Vought. 

Railway  Conductors,  Order  of;  53,000;  Pres., 
L.  E.  Sheppard,  Cedar  Rapids;  Gen.  Sec  ,  C.  E 
Whitney. 

Railway  Executives,  Association  of  (1913),  61 
Broadway,  New  York;  96:  Pres.,  T.  D.  Cuyler. 

Railway  IVIaii  Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Pres  ,  E.  J.  Ryan:  Sec  ,  R.  E.  Ross. 

Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York  (1896),  217  Broad- 
way. New  York;  1,450;  Pres.,  S.  H.  Tyng;  Sec, 
T.  P.  Gratiam. 

Reform  Association,  National  (1863),  Pub.  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  40,000;  Pres,  J.  S.  Martin;  Sec, 
J.  S.  McGaw.  * 

Religious  Educational  Association  (1903),  1440 
E.  57th  St.,  Chicago:  3,300;  Pres  ,  A.  C.  McGlffert, 
LL.  D.;  Sec,  H.  F.  Cope,  A.  M. 

Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  L.  D.  S. 
(1830),  Lamoni,  Iowa;  90,825;  Pres.,  F.  M  Smith; 
Sec,  R.  S.  Saiyards. 
Rhodes  Scholars,  Alumni  Association  of  Amer. 
(1907),  Mass.  Inst  of  Tech.,  Cambridge;  400; 
Pres.,  L.  C.  Cronkhite;  Sec,  Frank  Aydelotte. 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association,  1  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City;  Pres.,  Wm.  Boyce  Thompson; 
Sec,  Harry  M.  Blair. 

Koman  Catholic  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion of  Catholic  Women,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Spiritual  Director,  Rev.  S.  G,  Messmer,  D.  D., 
D.  C.  L. 
Roman  Catholic  Association  of  the  Holy  Child- 
hood for  the  Redemption  of  Children  of  In- 
fidels, Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Director,  Rev.  Edw.  J. 
Knaebee,  O.  S.  Sp. 


Roman  Catholic  Board  for  Mission  Work 
Among  the  Colored  People;  Director  General, 
Mgr.  John  E.  Burke,  New  York  City. 

Roman   Catholic   Bureau   of   Indian   Missions; 

Director,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Ketchum,  New  York  City. 
Roman     Catholic     Commission     for    Missions 

Among  Colored  People  and  Indians,  St.  Mary's 

Seminary,  Baltifnore;  Sec,  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer,  S.  S., 

S.  T.  D..  J.  C.  D. 
Roman    Catholic    Commissariat    of    the    Holy 

Land.     East.  Dist.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Commis- 
sary, Rev    Godfrey  Schilling,  O.  F.  M.;  Central 

Dist.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Commissary,  Rev.  Martin 

Strub,  O.  F.  M.;  West.  Dist.  (Old  Mission),  Santa 

Barbara,     Cal.,     Commissary,     Rev.     Theodore 

Arentz,  O.  F.  M. 
Roman  Catholic  International  Truth  Society, 

Brooklyn;  Director,  Rev.  Wm.  F  McGinnis,  S  T.D. 
Roman  Catholic  Marquette  League  (for  Indian 

welfare).  New  York  City 
Roman  Catiiollc  Missionary  Aid  Society,  Pitts- 
burgh; Director,  Rev.  P.  C.  Dana. 
Roman  Catholic  Missionary  Union,  Washington, 

D.  C;  Director,  Rev.  Peter  J.  O'Callaghan,  C.  S.  P. 
Roman     Catholic,     St.     Joseph's     Society     for 

Colored    Missions,    Baltimore;    Superior,    Rev. 

Louis  B.  Pastorelli,  S.  S.  J. 
Roman  Catholic  Society  of  the  Divine  Word, 

"Techny,  111.;  Director,  Rev.  J.  A.  Burglner,  S.  V.  D. 
Roman  Catholic  Society  for  Preservation  of  the 

Faith  Among  Indian  Children,  New  York  City; 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Ketchum. 
Roman  Catholic  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 

the  Faith  (Inc.),  New  York  City;  Gen.  Director, 

Mgr.  Joseph  Freri,  D.  C.  L.,  M  Ap. 
Roman  Catholic  Sodality  of  St.  Peter  for  African 

Missions,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Director,  Rev.  Joseph 

P.  Donovan,  C.  M.,  J.  C.  D 
Royal  Arcanum,   Supreme  Council   (1877),  407 

Shawmut  Ave.,   Boston;   State  jurisdictions,   32; 

Councils,     1,482:    members    (August    31,    1919), 

133,874;  Sup.  Regent,  L  R.  Geisenberger,  112  No. 

Queen  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Sup.  Sec,  Samuel  Hoag, 

Bo.x  E,  Station  A,  Bo.ston,  Mass.      (Terras  expire 

May,  1920.) 
Russell  Sage  Fund  (1907),  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 

York;  Pres.  and  Sec,  I.  M.  Glenn. 
St.  David's  Society,  State  of  New  York  (1835), 

289   Fourth  Ave.,  New  York;  222;  Pres  ,  J.  C. 

Williams;  Sec,  G.  M.  Lewis. 
St.    George,    Daughters   of    (1882);    lodges,    240; 

members,    8,500;    Sup.    Pres.,    Mrs     Martha    A. 

Sandiford,  N.  Adams,  Mass  ;  Sup.  Rec.  Sec  ,  Mrs. 

Eliza  Conneli,  Providence,  R    I.      (Terms  expire 

August,    1921.) 
St.  George's  Society  of  New  York  (1770),  72  Wall 

St,  New  York:  1,002;  Pres.,  E.  H.  Autcrbridge; 

Sec,  R.  C    Rathborne 
Safety   Council,    National    (1912),    Chicago,    111.; 

3,800;  Pres  ,  C   W.  Price;  Sec  ,  S.  J    Williams. 
Salvation  Army  (1865),  122  W   14th  St.,  New  York; 

Pres.,  Comm   E   Booth;  Sec  ,  Col.  Wm.  Peart. 
Savings    and    Loan    Association,    Metropolitan 

League  (1888),  Sec  ,  2161   Bathgate  Ave ,  New 

York;  82,739;  Pres,  W.  D.  Carter;  Sec,  A.  W. 

McEwan. 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  New  York  State 

League   (1887),  Sec,  2161  Bathgate  Ave  ,  New 

York;    160;   Pres.,    Seward   Hakes;    Sec,   A.    W. 

McEwan. 
School  Garden   Association,  New   York   (1908), 

124   W.   30th   St.,   New   York;   4,186;   Pres,   G. 

Staubenmuiier;  Sec,  Dr  M  T.  Lee. 
Sculpture  Society,  National  (1893),  215  W    57tll 

St.,  New  York:  236;  Pres  ,  F.  G.  R.  Rorte;  Sec, 

Ernest  W.  Keyser. 
Sierra  Club  (1892),  Mills  Bldg  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 

1,820;  Pros  ,  Wm.  E.  Colby:  Sec,  J.  N   Le  Conte. 
Simplified  Spelling  Board  (1906),  1  Madison  Ave., 

New    York;   47;   Pres.,    C.   H.   Grandgent;   Sec, 

H.  G.  Paine. 
Slater,  John  F.,  Fund  (1882),  Charlottesville,  Va.: 

Pres  ,  James  H.  Dillard;  Sec,  Miss  G.  C.  Mann. 
Social  Science,  National  Institute  of  (1912),  225 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York;  950;  Pres.,  E.  R.  John- 
son: Sec,  L.  H.  French. 
Soc.  Nat.  des  Professeurs  Franc,  en  Amer.  (1904). 

100  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York. 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Crime  (1878),  50  UniOO 

Sq.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Dr.  C.  E.  Bruce;  Sec,  T. 

Kennenson. 
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Society  for  Propagation  of  Faith  (1822),  343  Lex- 
ington Ave,  New  York;  800,000;  Pres.,  Rev.  J. 

Freri;  N.  Y.  Diocesan  Dlr.,  Very  Rev.  J.  J.  Dunn. 
Sons    of   American    Revolution,    Empire    State 

Society  (1889),  220  Broadway.  New  York;  1,625; 

Pres.,  Hon.  H.  F.  Remington;  Sec,  Maj.  C.  A 

Du  Bols. 
Sons  of  American  Revolution,  National  Society 

(1889),    Smithsonian   Inst.,    Washington,    D.    C; 

16,200;  Pres.,  L  Jenks;  Sec  ,  P.  F.  Liirner. 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans   (1896),  Memphis, 

Tenn.;   60,000;   Pres.,   Carl  Hinton;   Sec,  N.   B 

Forrest. 
Sons  of  the  Revolution   (1883),  Sec,   Princeton, 

N.  J  ;  8,000;  Pres  ,  J.  M.  Montgomery;  Sec,  Prof 

Wm.  Libbey. 
Eons  of  the  Revolution,  Nev^  York  State  (1876), 

Fraunce's  Tavern,   New   York;   2,633;   Pres.,   R. 

Olyphant;  Sec,  K  R   Drowne. 
Sons  of  Temperance  (1842),  S.  Manchester,  Ct.; 

15,000;  Pres  ,  E.  I.  G.  Hohenthal;  Sec,  R.  Slack 
Southern    Baptist   Convention    (1845),    Atlanta, 

Ga.;  36;  Pres.,  B.  D.  Gray;  Sec,  B.  D.  Gray. 
Southern    Medical    Association    (1908),    Empire 

Bldg.,  Birmingham;  6,000;  Sec,  Dr.  Seake  Harris. 
Spanish-American    War,    Naval    and    Military 

Order  of   (1899),  Detroit,   Mich.;   14,000;  Pres., 

Gen.  C.  A.  Coolidse;  Sec,  Lieut.  E.  L   Hamilton. 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  United  (1904),  City  Hall, 

New  York  City;  30,000;   Pres  ,   W.   Jones;   Ssc, 

C.  P.  Shinn. 
Spiritualists'      Association,      National      (1893), 

Washington,  D.  C;  600;  Pres.,  Dr.  G    B.  Warne; 

Sec,  G   W.  Kates. 
Sponsors  of  the  Navy,  Society  of  (1908),  Wasliing- 

ton,  D.  C;  300;  Pres.,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Hall;  Sec  ,  Mrs 

G.  Adams. 
Symphony    Society    (1878),    Aeolian    Hall,    New 

York;    100;   Pres.,   H.    H.    Flagler;   Sec  ,   George 

Engles^ 
Teachers'   Council    (1913).   SCO   Park   Ave ,   New 

York;  45;  Pres  ,  W.  J.  McAuliffe;  Sec  ,  S.  M.  Smith. 
Telephone    Pioneers     of    America     (1911),     195 

Broadway,  New  York;  1,450;  Sec,  R.  H  Starrett. 
Tennessee,    Army    of    the.    Society    of    (1865), 

Fouith  Nat    Bank  Bldg,  Cincinnati;  150;  Prea., 

Gen.  Samuel  Fallows;  Sec,  Smith  Hlckenlooaer. 
Terminal  Engineers'   Society   (1917),  29  W.  39th 

St.,   Now  York;  300;  Pres.,   F.   L.  Stuart;  Sec  , 

J.  H.  Leonard. 
Theosophical    Society,    American.    Sec    (1875); 

Krotona,   Hollywood,   Los  Angeles;   7,984;   Pres., 

A.  P.  Warrington;  Sec,  C.  P.  Carman. 
Tobacco  Association  (1900),  Sec,  Winston-Salem, 

N.  Car.;  200;  Pres.,  T   M   Carrington;  Sec  ,  G.  E 

Webb. 
Tobacco  Merchants'   Association  of  the  U.   S. 

(1915),  5  Beekman  St.,  New  York  City;  Pres  ,  C 

J    Elsenlohr;  Sec,  Charles  Dushkind. 
Travelers'  Aid  Society  (1905),  465  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York;  Pres.,  W.  F.  Morgan;  Sec,  V   M   Mur- 
ray. 
Tree  Planting  Association  (1897),  100  Broadway, 

New  York;  150;  Pros,  C.  T.  Terry;  Sec  ,  J    T 

Ijams. 
Tuberculosis   Association,   National   (1904),   381 

Fourth  Ave,  New  York;  5,000:  Pres,  Dr    V    C. 

Vaughan;  Sec  ,  Dr  H.  B.  Jacobs. 
Typothetae  of  America,   United    (18.36),   608   S 

Dearborn   St.   Chicago.   111.;   3.100;   Sec,   A.   E 

Southworth. 
Unitarian — Alliance    of    Unitarian    and    Other 

Liberal  Christian  Women   (1890);  Pres,  Miss 

Lucy  Lowell,  Boston;, Rec  Sec  ,  Mrs.  C.  S   Ather- 

ton.   Boston;   Cor.   Sec,   Mrs.   Mary   B.   Davis. 

Wayne,  Pa. 
Unitarian — American     Unitarian     Association; 

Pres  ,  Samuel  A.  Elliott,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  ;  Sec,  Rev. 

Louis  C.  Coniish. 
Unitarian  Historical  Society;  Pres.,  Rev.  Henry 

W.  Foote;  Sec,  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Reed,  Fairhaven, 

Mass. 
Unitarian  Laymen's  League  (1919);  Pres.,  Chas. 

H.  Strong,  New  York;  Sec  ,  Wm.  Eudicott,  Boston. 
Unitarian — New  England  Unitarian  Missionary 

Council  (1914);  Pres,  Thos.  H    Elliott,  Lowell, 

Mass  ;  Sec,  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Nichols,  North  Andovor, 

Mass. 
Unitarian  Service  Pension  Society  (1907):  Pres., 

Hon.  Jas.  P.  Parmenter;  Sec.  Rev.  R.  8.  Loring, 

Newton  Center,  JMasa. 


Unitarian  Society  for  Propagating.  Gospel 
Among  the  Indians  (1787);  Pres.,  Rev.  Jas.  H. 
Ropes;  Sec,  Rev.  S.  B.  Snow. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  Board  of  Educa< 
tlon  (1870),  1344  E.  63rd  St.,  Chicago;  10;  Pres., 
D.  F.  Matchett;  Sec,  Rev.  J.  E.  Bradford. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America  (1890),  Indian- 
apolis, Ind  ;  400,000;  Sec  ,  Wm.  Green. 

United  Workmen,  Ancient  Order  of  (founded 
1868);  membership,  60,000;  Supreme  Master 
Workman,  Will  M.  Narvis,  Muscatine,  Iowa; 
Supreme  Recorder,  E.  J.  Moore,  Faigo,  N.  Dak. 
(Terms  expire,  October,  1921.) 

United  States  Brewers'  Associatioa  (1862),  50 
Union  Sq.,  New  York;  700  corp.;  Pree  ,  C.  W. 
Feigenspan;  Sec,  H.  P.  Fox. 

Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosoplilcal  Society 
I  (1875),  Point  Loma,  Cal. ;  Pres.,  Katlierine  Tlngley; 
^     Sec,  Jos.  H.  Fussell. 

Universal  Netherland  Federation  <1907),  Sec. 
626  75th  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  Prea..  Prof  Dr.  A. 
Van  C.  P.  Huiringa:  Sec.  J.  De  L  K.  Van  Folker. 

Universallst  General  Convention  (1791).  Boston, 
Mass  ;  55,000:  Pi-es  .  Rev.  L.  S  IvIcCalle^ter;  Sec, 
Rev.  W.  n   Skeets. 

Universallst  Ferry  Beach  Park  Association 
(1903):  Pres..  Rev.  W.  R.  Rowland.  New  Madison, 
Ohio;  Sec  ,  Rev.  T.  J.  Farmer,  Auburn,  Me. 

Universallst  Historical  Society  (1834);  Pres., 
Hosea  S.  Baliou,  Brookline,  Masa.;  Sec,  Prof.  C. 
R.  Skinner,  Tufts  College. 

Universalist  Murray  Grove  Association  (1886) ; 
Pres.,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  McGlanflin,  D.  D.,  Scranton, 
Pa  :  Rec  Sec,  Miss  E.  Gabel,  W.  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Field  Sec,  Rev.  W.  W.  Rose,  Bridseport,  Conn. 

Universalist  Women's  National  Missionary  As- 
sociation (1869):  Pres.,  Mrs  M,  B.  Wilkins, 
Salem.  Mass  ;  Rec.  Sec,  Mrs  E.  M  Alien,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio:  Cor  Sec  ,  Mrs.  M.  V.'.  Lcbdc'l,  Middle- 
port,  N.  Y. 

Universallst  Young  People's  ChristEari  Union; 
Pres,  Rev.  Eleanor  Bisbee,  Boston;  Sec -Treas  , 
Carl  F.  Eisner,  Boston. 

Universalfst  Settlement  Society  (1830),  184 
Eldvidge  St.,  New  York;  3,000:  Pres  ,  J  S  Eisinger; 
Sec,  Heiiry  Hugo  Kohlmann 

United  States  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Associa- 
tion; Pres,  Capt.  U  Butler  Duncan  DLstrict 
Directors- — (1)  J.  L.  Saltonstall,  Boatoa:  (2  and  3) 
W  B.  Duncan;  (4)  Lt.  Com.  J.  G.  N.  Whittaker, 
Philadelphia;  (5)  Lt  Com.  F.  A.  Bav3.se,  Balti- 
more: (6)  Lt.  W.  W.  Scouten,  Chartestou;  (7)  Lt. 
M    B.  Larnall.  Key  West;  (8  and  16)   Lt.  Com. 

C.  W.  J  Neville,  New  Orleans;  (9,  10.  and  11) 
Capt.  E.  E.  Evers.  Cliicago;  (12  and  14)  Lt.  Corn. 
R.  H.  Miner.  Washington;  (13)  Com.  W  B.  Alli- 
son. Seattle 

Vacation  Association  (1911).  S8  W.  39th  St  ,  New 

ifork;  10,990;  Pres,  Miss  Robinson  Smith:  Sec, 

Miss  G.  E.  Lachlan. 
Veteran  Corps  Artillery,  New  York  State  (1790), 

71st  Regiment  Armory,  New  York;  250:  Col   Wm. 

G.  Bates;  Sec,  Capt    H.  Schieffeliu  Sayers. 
Veteran  Firemen's  Association  (ISSS),  220  E.  59th 

St.,  New  York;  400;  Pres.,  Peter  Hanlon;  Sec, 

Geo.  C.  Reinhardt. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  United  .<«tat:es  (1899), 

32  Union  Sq  ,  New  York;  30,000;  Pres  ,   P.  W. 

Karliug;  Sec,  W.  I.  Joyce. 
Vocational     Education,    National     .Society     for 

(1906),   140  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York;  Pres,  Dr. 

D.  H  Snodden;  Sec,  Miss  C   Ware. 
Volunteers  of  America  (1896).  34  V»'.  2Sth  St.,  New 

York;  Pros  ,  Gen.  B.  Booth:  Sec,  J.  W.  Merrill. 

West  Side  Taxpayers'  Association  (1870),  267  W. 
34th  St.,  New  York;  400;  Pros.,  P.  P.  Coppel; 
Sec  ,  J  J  Tabolt 

Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  Na- 
tional (1874),  Evanston,  I!!.;  500.000;  Pres., 
Anna  A.  GoMon;  Sec,  Frances  P.  Parlta. 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
(1877),  264  Boylston  St.,  Boston;  4,Q00:  Pres , 
Mrs.  R.  Whldden;  Sec,  E.  W   Schermerliorn. 

Women's  Prison  Association  (1845).  110  Second 
Ave.,  New  York;  24;  Pres.,  A.  S.  Daniel;  Sec, 
N.  O.  L.  Henriques. 

Women's  Trade  Union  League  (1906),  7  E.  15th 
St,  New  York;  500;  Pres,  Rose  Schneiderman ; 
Sec  ,  Maud  Swarty 

Womeji  Workers,  National  League  of.  New  York 
Association   (18S5),   6  E.  45th  St.,  New  York; 
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3,000;  Fres.,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mulr;  Sec,  Mrs. 
Kalph  Helmer. 

Woodmen  of  the  World  (1890).  Headquarters, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  membership,  949  350;  Sovereign 
Commandor,  W.  A.  Fraaer;  Sovereign  Clerk, 
John  T.  Yates. 

Working  GUIs'  Vacation  Society  (1884).  105  E. 
22nd  St.,  Now  York:  1,000;  Pres.,  Mrs.  Wm  Her- 
bert; Sec,  Miss  A.  E.  Roelker. 

World  Peace  Foundation  (1910).  Boston,  Mass  , 
Pres  ,  Wm.  H.  P.  Faunce;  Sec  ,  E.  Cummings. 

World's  Purity  Federation  (1905),  La  Crosse.  Wis., 
20,000;  Pres.,  B.  S.  Steadwell,  Sec  ,  L.  E  Browuell. 

World's  Sunday  School  Association  (1889),  21* 
MetropoUtan  Tower.New  York;  35,000,000;  Chair., 
John  Wan:imaker;  Sec.  F.  L.  Brown 


Young  Men's  Christian  Association  (1852),  2  W. 

45th  St.,  New  York;  26,224-  Pres  ,  W  M  Kingsley; 

Sec,  W.  T.  Dlack. 
Young     Men's     Christian     Association     Inter- 
national Commission  (1854).  347  Madison  Ave.. 

New  York;  102;  Pres,  A.  E.  Marling;  Sec.  Dr. 

J.  R.  Mott. 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  (1874),  148  E. 

92nd  St.,  New  York;  3,000;  Pres,  Justice  Irving 

Lehman.  Sec  ,  E.  H.  Paul. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association   (1906), 

600   Le.Kington  Ave.    New  York;  378,115;  Pres., 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Speer;  Sec,  Mabei  Cratty. 
Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association  (1903),  31 

W.  llOtn  St..  New  York;  3,500;  Pres.,  Mrs.  Israel 

Unterberg,  Supt.,  Mrs.  Ray  P.  Schwartz. 
Zionist  Organization  of  America  (1897),  55  Fifth 

Ave.   New   York;    150,000;   Pres.,   Julian   Mack; 

Sec,  J   de  Haas. 


AMERICAN 

(Appointed  November  1.  1919.    Men  appointed  as 
of  1918,  enter  Oxford  Univ.    Engl.,  January,  1920; 
those  appointed  aa  ol  1919,  enter  Oxford,  October, 
1920) 
Alabama — 1918,  J.  Clifford  Durr,  Montgomery,  Ala., 

representing  Univ.  of  Ala.     1919,  Charles  G   Wil- 
liams, Birmingham,  Ala.,  representing  Howard  CoU. 
Arizona — 1918,  James  A.  Tong,  representing  Univ. 

of  Ariz. 
ARKANSAS — 1918,     Eugene    Stevenson,    Paragould, 

Ark.,  representing  Hendrix   Col.     1919,   Shelby 

McCloy,  Monticello,  Ark.,  representing  Davidson 

Coll 
California — 1918,  Axel  Berg  Gravem.  representing 

Univ.  of  Cal.     1919,  William  Ray  Dennes,  repre- 

senthig  Univ.  of  Cal. 
Colorado — 1918,  George  F.  Wiliison,  1825  E.  25th 

Ave.,   Deliver,   Col.,    representing   Univ.   of   Col. 

1919,  Walter  E.  Sikes,  Union  ITieological  Sem  , 

New  York,  representing  Denver  Univ. 
Connecticut — 1919,  William  Dwight  Whitney,  13 

Vanderbllt   Hall.    New  Haven,   Ct.,   representing 

Yale  Univ. 
Delaware — 1918,  F.  Bayard  Carter,  Newark,  Del., 

representing  Del.  CoU. 
Florida — 1918,  Thomas  Myers  Palmer:  representing 

Univ   of  Fla 
Georgia — 1918,  William  B.  Stubbs,  Jr.   Savannah, 

Ga.,  representing  Emory  Univ.     1919.  Frank  W. 

Harrald,  Americas,  Ga.,  representing  Univ  of  Ga. 
IDABO— 1918,  Walter  E.  Sandelius,  520  Hayes  St.. 

Moscow,  Ida.,  representing  Univ  of  Ida. 
Illinois — 1919,  Charles  W.  Carter,  Jr.,  Aledo,  111. 

representing  Harvard  Univ. 
l.NDiANA — 1919,  E.  R.  Baltzell,  Princeton,  Ind.,  rep- 
resenting Indiana  Univ. 
IOWA — 1919.  Maxwell  Haines  Herrlett,  Grlnnell.  la., 

representing  Grlnnell  Coll.     1918.  Vergil  Melvin 

Hancher,  Iowa  City,  la.,  representing  Univ.  of  la. 
Kansas — 1918.    Davidson    R.    McBride,    Wamego, 

Kan  ,  representing  Emporia^  Coll.     1919,  Edward 

S.    Mason     Baxter    Springs,    Kan.,    representing 

Univ.  of  Kan. 
Kentucky — 1919,    Ira   C.    Powers,    5705    Franklin 

Ave.,  Cleveland,  O.,  representing  Georgetown  Coll. 
LocisiANA — 1918,  Philip  Harold  Jones,  736  Conven- 
■     tion  St..  Baton  Rouge?  La  ,  representing  Louisiana 

State  Univ. 
Maine — 1919,  Phillip  Dyer  Crockett.  Everett,  Mass., 

representing  Bowdoin  Coll. 
Maryland — 1919,  Frank  V.  Morley,  2032  Park  Ave., 

Baltimore,  Md.,  representihg  Johns  Hopk'ns  Univ. 
Massachudetts — 1919,  Crano  Brinton,  Rhinebeck, 

N.  Y  ,  representing  Harvard  Univ. 
MichigaS — 1918,  Ralph  W.  Carson.  1208  Willard  St.. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  representing  Univ.  of  Michigan. 
1919,  selection  postponed. 
Minnesota — 1918,    Raymond   W.    Anderson,    1832 

CaiToil  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn  ,  representing  Univ.  of 

Minn.    1919,  Herbert  E.  Cletton,  2501  Irving  Ave. 

So.,    Minneapolis,    Minn.,   representing   Univ.   of 

Minn. 
MississipPl^-1918,    Bryan    England,    West    Point, 

JVflss.,  representing  Univ.  of  Miss.    1919,  Louis  M. 

Jiggetts.  Canton,  Miss  ,  representing  Univ.  of  Miss. 
Missouri — 1918,   Raymond  P.  Brandt,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.,  representing  Univ.  of  Mo.     1919.  John  G. 
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Madden,  3605  Flora  Ave..  Kansas  City  Mo.,  rep- 
resenting Univ.  of  Mo. 

MONTANA — 1918,  C  K  Strelt,  Missoula.  Mont.,  rep- 
resenting Univ.  of  Mont. 

Nebraska — 1918.  Ralph  Timothy  Wilson.  317  So. 
15th  St..  Omaha.  Neb.,  representing  Croighton 
Univ.  1919,  Alfred  Irvin  Reese,  Sioux  City,  la., 
representing  Univ.  of  Neb. 

Nevada — 1918.  Stanley  M.  Porgellis,  10  Oxford  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  representing  Univ.  of  Nev. 

New  Hampshire — 1919,  Harold  Sanford  Glendening, 
1  Cannon  St.,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  representing  Dart- 
mouth Coll.  "•  .,,        ,     ^ 

New  Jersey — 1919,  Chester  A.  Osier,  Haverford. 
Pa.,  representing  Haverford  Coll. 

New  Mexico — 1918.  Donovan  M.  Richardson,  Ro3- 
well,  N.  Mex.,  representing  Univ.  of  N.  Mex. 

New  York — 1919,  Philip  C.  Jessup,  19  Oneida  St., 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  representing  Hamilton  Coll. 

North  Carolina — 1918^  Robert  L.  Humber,  Jr., 
Greenfield,  N.  Car.,  representing  Wake  Forest  Coll. 

North  Dakota — 1918,  John  Rea  Bacher,  714  Fourth 
Ave.,  North,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  representing  Fargo 
CoU. 

Ohio— 1919,  Clark  L.  Mock,  2100  E.  i07th  St.. 
Cleveland,  O..  representing  Western  Reserve  Univ. 

Oklahoma — 1918,  Thomas  O.  McLaughlin,  East 
Enid,  Okla..  representing  Phillips  Univ. 

Oregon — 1918,  Stephenson  Smith,  P.  O.  Box  308, 
Toppenish,  AVash.,  representing  Reed  Coll.  1919, 
Frank  Cudworth  Flint,  Portland,  Ore  ,  represent- 
ing Reed  Coll. 

Pennsylvania — 1919,  John  Murdock  Clarke,  226 
So.  38th  St.,  PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  representing  Univ. 
of  Pa. 

Rhode  Island — 1919,  MarshaU  N.  Fulton,  712  High 
St.  Keokuk,  la.,  representing  Brown  Univ. 

South  Carolina — 1918,  F.  P.  McGowan,  Jr.,  Lau- 
rens, S.  Car.,  representing  Univ.  of  S.  Car. 

South  Dakota — 1918,  Bryton  Barron,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.,  representing  Sioux  FaUs  Coll. 

Tennessee— 1919,  William  Y.  Eliot,  NashvUle, 
Term.,  representing  Vanderbilt  Univ. 

Texas — 1918,  Joseph  D.  Doty,  Dallas,  Tex.,  repre- 
senting Southern  Methodist  Univ.  1919,  George 
F.  Thomas,  Clayton,  Kan  ,  representing  Southern 
Methodist  Univ 

Utah — 1918,  John  A.  V.  Davies,  1047  Third  Ave., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  representing  Princeton  Univ. 

VEa.M0NT — 1919,  Boardman  Marsh  Bosworth,  471 
W  145th  St .  New  York  City,  representing  Univ. 
of  Vt. 

Virginia. — 1919.  Arthur  Kyle  Davis,  Jr.,  represent- 
ing Univ.  of  Va. 

Washington — 1918,  John  M.  Saunders,  Moran 
School,  Rolling  Bay,  Wash.,  representing  Univ.  of 
Wash  1919,  Ford  K  Brown.  3950  First  Ave..  N. 
E.,  Seattle,  Wash*,  representing  Univ.  of  Wash. 

West  Virginia — 1918,  Julian  Lamar  Hagan,  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.,  representing  W.  Va.  Univ. 

Wisconsin — 1918,  Elwyn  Evans,  Columbus  Junc- 
tion, la.,  representing  Beloit  CoU.  1919,  LeRoy 
Burlingame,  222  No.  Charter  St .  Madison,  Wis., 
representing  Uriiv    of  Wis, 

Wyoming — 1918.  V    Spicfer,  Law  School,  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  represeni.nig  Uriv   of  Wyo. 
Frank  Aydelotte,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology,    Cambridge,    Mass.,    is   the   American 

secretary'  to  the  Rhodes  Trustees. 
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PRINCIPAL    CLUBS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  date  of  organization  ia  In  parentheses,  followed  by  tlie  total  number  of  members,  resident  and  non- 
resident. 


Atlanta. 

Atlanta  Athletic,  37  Auburn  Ave.  (189S):  1,200: 
115;  Pres.,  Scott  Hudson;  Sec,  J.  T.  North. 

Capital  City,  Peach  tree  St.  (1883);  866;  250;  Pres  , 
3.  D.  Robinson;  Sec,  E.  R.  Austin. 
Baltimore. 

Baltimore,  2  W  Madison  St.  (1878) ;  428;  70;  Pres  , 
F.  H.  Bums;  Sec  ,  C.  B.  R,eeves. 

Maryland,  1  E.  Eager  St.  (1858);  477;  154;  Pres  , 
H.  M.  Warfield;  Sec.  A.  R.  Riggs. 

University,  801  N.  Charles  St.  (1887):  361;  58; 
Pres.  Dr.  W.  H.  Welsh;  Sec,  Albert  H.  Buck. 

BOSTON. 

Algonquin,  217  Commonwealth  Ave.  (1886);  778; 
110;  Pres  ,  F.  W.  Vabyan,  Sec,  E.  D.  Fullertaii 

Hai-vard,  374  Commonwealth  Avo.;  2,787;  1,621; 
Pros.,  Odin  Roberts;  Sec,  S.  N.  Williams. 

St,  Botolph,  4  Newbury  St.  (1880);  452;  150; 
Pres.,  F.  S.  Converse;  Sec,  Ira  Rich  Kent. 

Somerset,  42  Beacon  St.  (1852) ;  600;  50;  Pi'es  , 
Wm.  Hooper;  Sec,  Samuel  Hammond. 

Tavern,  4  Boylston  St.  (1884) ;  125;  70;  Pros  ,  H  L 
Higginson;  Sec,  Hobken  Abbott. 

Tennis  and  Racquet,  939  Boylston  (1903);  500; 
135;  Pres.,  S.  H.  Hooper;  Sec,  G.  D.  Wells. 

Union,  8  Park  St.  (1863);  750:  100;  Pros  ,  E  P 
Saltonstall;  Sec,  R.  D.  Weston. 

University,  270  Beacon  St.  (1891);  208;  106;  Pres  , 
J.  W.  Rollins;  Sec,  A..  .J.  Selfridge. 
Buffalo. 

Buffalo,  388  Delaware  Ave.  (18G7);  750;  150;  Pres  , 
W.  H.  Daniels;  Sec,  A.  B.  Wright. 

Saturn,  417  Delaware  Ave.  (1885):  400;  50;  Pres  , 
W.  W.  Smith;  Sec,  E.  B.  McKenna. 

University  Club,  546  Delaware  Ave.  (1894);  352; 
121;  Pros.,  G.  D.  Crafts;  Sec  ,  G.  E.  Anderson. 

Chicago. 

Cliicago,  400  S.  Michigan  Ave.  (1869):  850;  350; 
Pics.,  \V.  F.  Blair;  Sec,  W.  J.  Lotiderback. 

Union  League,  69  W.  Jackson  St.  (1879);  1,700: 
550;  Pres.,  Chas.  W.  Folds;  Sec,  Oren  E.  Tait 

University,  76  E.  Mom-oe  St.  (1887);  2,307;  .987; 
Pres  ,  J.  E.  Otla;  Sec  ,  H  J  Dunbaugh 

CnAHLESTO.^!,  S    C. 

Carolina  Yacht,  East  Bay  (1S8S);  217:  43:  Pres., 
R.  F.  Frasc-r;  Sec  ,  Wm.  Hey  ward. 

Cincinnati 

Queen  City,  7th  &  Elm  Sis  ,  s.  w.  c  (1874);  400; 
135;  Pres.,  l-awreuce  Maxwell;  Sec  ,  T.  F.  WiclUiam. 

University,  Broadway  &  4th  St  (1907);  325;  75; 
Pres.,  Charles  P.  Tafi;  Sec  ,  S   W.  Merrell 

CLEVF.T.ANn. 

Union,  1211  Euclid  Ave.  (1872);  900;  150;  Pies, 
C  E.  Adams:  Sec,  W  G.  Brown. 

Univei-sity,  3813  Euclid  Ave  (1898^ ;  570;  49;  Pres  , 
J.  R  Mills;  Sec  ,  Phelps  Cuim. 
Detjioit. 

Detroit  Athletic,  John  H  &  Madison  (1913);  2,500; 
750;  Pres  ,  H.  B    Joy;  Sec,  E.  A    Hufihes. 

Detroit,  Fort  and  Ca.ss  Sts  (1882);  7.'j0;  150; 
Pres  ,  A.  W  Russel;  Sec  ,  H   W  Frost. 

Los   Angeles. 

California,  5th  and  Hill  StT  (18SS);  797;  144; 
Pres.,  W.  H  Davis;  Sec,  Hansen  Moore. 

Jonathan,  6th  and  Main  Sts.  (1895);  700;  200; 
Pres.,  F.  B.  SiU'erwood;  Sec.  J.  C   P.endler. 

Unlvei-sity,  6th  and  Hill  Sts  ,  s  w  c.  (1898);  736; 
93;  Pres  ,  E.  S   Williams;  Sec  ,  5   C    Lyday. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Mlnikahda,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (1893):  900;  50; 
Pres.,  E.  J.  Carpenter;  Sec,  H.  C.  MacKall. 

Minneapolis,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (1883);  700; 
300;  Pres  ,  B    S.  Bull;  Sec  ,  C.  B.  Mills  < 

New  Orleans. 

Audobon,  Walnut  St  0399);  485;  none:  Pres., 
W.  S.  Pcnlck;  Sec  ,  F.  C  Jonnson. 

LouiElaua,  110  Carondolet  St  (1874);  118;  Pres, 
J.  G.  O'Kelley;  Sec  ,  Benj   Crump,  Jr. 

Southern  Yacht,  W.  E.,  Lake  Pont.  (1849)'; 
2,450:  50;  Pres.,  Com.  P.  S.  Benedict:  Sec.,  W.  H. 
Parham.  -.     .    •  i 


Stratford,  313  St.  Charles  St.  (io»i>;:  112;  Pres., 

A.  M.  Pratt;  Sec  ,  H.  J  S.  Harris. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Art,  220  S.  Broad  St.  (1887);  696;  132;  Prea.,  W, 

B.  Linu;  Sec,  S.  W.  Cooper. 

Penn,  720  Locust  St  (1875);  152;  9;  Pi-es  ,  Cbailc- 
magne  Tower;  Sec.  C.  J.  Cohen. 

Philadelphia,  1.501  Walnut  St.  (1834) ;  550;  Pros  , 

C.  B.  Newbold;  Sec.  S.  W.  Keith. 

Princeton,  1223  Locust  St.  (1898);  375;  225;  Pros., 
Malcolm  IJoyd,  Jr.;  Sec  ,  W.  W.  N.  Rtgliter. 

Union  League,  Broad  &  Sansom  (1862);  3,000; 
none;  Pres.,  E.  S.  Stuart;  Sec  ,  J.  W.  Hamoc. 

University,  1510  WalnutSt.  (1881) ;  950,  L'lS;  Pres., 
John  Cadwalader;  Sec  ,  A   H   Carver, 

Pittsburgh. 

Luquesne,  325  Sixth  Ave.  (1881) ;  1,500;  500;  Pres.. 
A    L.  Humphrey;  Sec,  TO.  W.  Kibben. 

Pittsburgh,  425  Penn.  Ave.  (1879);  23G:  55;  Pros., 
n.  R.  Rea;  Sec,  H.ay  Walker. 

University,  Grant  Blvd.,  nr.  5th.  (1890);  590;  140; 
Pres  ,  W.  M.  Kennedy;  Sec  ,  G.  R.  Gib.'joiis. 
PORTLAND,  Ore. 

Irviugton,  22nd  and  Thompson  (1399);  G85;  20; 
Pres.  W  J   Hofmaun;  Soc,  R.  G.  E  Cornish. 

Multnomah   Amateur   Ath.,   501   Salmon    (1891): 
4,725;  844;  Pres.,  '.V.  W   Banks;  Sec  ,  Hairy  Fischer. 
University,  275  Sixth  St.  (1901):  305:  106;  Plea., 
H   C.  Cami)bell;  Sec  ,  Chas.  A   Hart. 
Providence. 
Art,  U  Thomas  St.  (1880);  496;  42;  Pres.  S.  R. 
Burleigh;  Sec   G.  I..  Cooke. 

University,  219  Benefit  St.  (1899);  407;  71;  Pres  , 
J.  H   Appleton;  Bee  ,  C    G   Reniingtoa. 
Richmond. 
Commonwealth,  401  W   Franklin  St    (1390);  452; 
143;  Pres.  ETG.  Leigh,  Jr.;  Sec,  L.  D.  Aylett. 

WestmorelDDd,  601  E   Grace  St.  <1377);  500;  250; 
Pres  J.  S   Egfeieston:  .Sec  ,  R.  A.  Lancaflter. 
ST.   Louis. 
Noonday,  319  N   4th  St.  (1893):  475;  36;  Pres.  C-. 
R  Scudder;  Sec  E  L.  Ray. 

Racquet,  476  N.  Kingshighway  (1900);  354;  51; 
Pres  ,  C  S.  Kennerly;  Sec,  E.  F.  Willia-ras. 

St     Louis,    3663    Lindell    St.    (1378);    GOO;    200; 
pres  ,  B.  F.  Bush;  Sec  ,  J.  E.  Bishop. 
ST    Paul 
University,  Summit  and  Ramsey  (1910) ;  332;  340; 
Pres  ,  A.  W.  Lindeke;  Sec,  P.  J.  Beale 
San   Francisco 
Family,  545  Powell  (1902)  200;  (jO;  Pvm  ,  J    U'. 
Dorsey;  Sec,  A   W.  Foli.ansbee,  Jr. 

Olymnio,  524  Post  St.  (1860):  2,520;  374:  Pres   W 
F   Humphrey;  Sec,  F  J   Foran. 
Savannah. 
Chatham  Hunt,  Savannah   (1906);   12,   1;   Pics, 
F   M    Chtsholm;  Sec  ,  H.  D.  St^veiw,  Ji-. 
Seattle. 
College,  422  .Seneca  St.  (1910);  307;  5G;  Pros  ,  L 
Howairi-Smlth ;  Sec  ,  V   A   Kooley. 

WaSHINGTOI'I.  D.  O. 

Alibi,  1806  1  St  ,  n  w.  (1884);  41;  IG;  Pros  ,  Maj 
Marcellus  Bailey:  Sec.  J.  F.  Wilklns. 

.\rmyi;nd  Navy,  Ua.sbingrcn,  D.  C.  (1S85);  911; 
4.903;  Pres  ,  Maj.  Fr.aaK  Mclntyre;  Sec  ,  <'ol  C  M. 
Eby. 

Cosmos,  1520  H  St  ,  n.  w.  (1878);  714;  612;  Pres  , 
D.  V/.  Wiiits;  Sec,  D.  L.  Hazard 

MetroDOlitan,  1700  H  St ,  n.  w.;  050;  750;  Pres., 
Woodbury  Blair;  Sec,  J.  F.  Wilkens. 

Unlveraity,  loth  and  I  St ,  n.  w.  (1904);  905;  797 
Pres  ,  M.  M   Parker;  Sec,  J  M.  C'liainb<?rlin. 

WlLilI.NGTO.%'. 

Wilmington,  1103  .Market  (it.  (1877):  209;  32; 
Pres.,*T.  "F.  Bayard;  Sec  S.  D.  TownsMd. 

White  Beau,  Me. 
W  B.  Golf.ind  Yacht,  Eell wood  (1887):  250;  159 
Pres  ,  H  H.  Blgelow;  Sec  ,  W.  S.  McCurdy. 
Oakla.n'd,  Cal. 
Atheni.an-Nile,   410  I4th  St.  (iSS'ii  400;  35;  PreS 
H.  E.  Miller;  Sec  ,  T   W.  Eell. 
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U.  S.  Church  and  Sunday  School  Statistics. 


U.  S.  CHURCH  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

<FFom  a  count  made  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  as  of  January  1,  1917  ) 


Denomination. 


All  denominations 

Adventists  (5  bodies) 

Baptist: 

North 

South 

Colored 

Other  (14  bodies) 

Brethren  (Dunkers): 

Church  of  the  Brethren  (Conserv  ) . 

Other  (4  bodies) 

Clu-istian  Church 

Churches  of  Christ 

Congregationalists 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Eastern  Orthodox: 

Greel?  Church 

Russian  Church 

Other  (5  bodies) 

Evangelical  Association 

Friends: 

Orthodox 

Other  (3  bodies) 

German  Evangelical  Synod 

Jewish  Congregations 

Latter  Day  Saints: 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

Reorganized  Church 

I-utherans: 

General  Synod 

General  Council 

Synodica!  Conference 

Synod  for  Norwegian 

United  Norwegian 

Synod  of  Ohio 

Synod  of  Iowa 

Other  (14  bodies) 

Mennonltea  (16  bodies) 

Methodist: 

Methodist  Episcopal  

Methodist  Episcopal,  South 

Methodist  Protestant 

Other  white  (5  bodies) 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion   . 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 

Other  colored  (6  bodies) 

Presbyterians: 

Presbyterian  in  U.  S  A 

Presbyterian  in  U.  S. 

United  Pi-eabyteriau 

Other  <7  bodies) 

Protestant  Episcopal    

Reformed : 

Reformed  in  America 

Reformed  In  U.  S 

Other  (2  bodies)    

Roman  Catholic 

United  Brethren: 

United  Brethren  in  Christ 

United  Brethren  (Old  Constitution) 

United  Evangelical 

All  other  (81  bodies) 


Chukchks. 

SUNDAY  SCHO 

OLS. 

Organiz'tns 

Members. 

Ministrs 

Schools. 

OfB., Teach. 

Scholars. 

228,007 
2,694 

42,044,374 
118,225 

191,722 
1,403 

195,276 
2,396 

1,959.918 
18,986 

19,951,67 
99.22 

8,178 
23,692 
21,754 

5,156 

1,227,448 

2,711,591 

3,018,341 

279,270 

8.631 
15,946 
19,423 

4,992 

8,291 
18,438 
20.333 

1,196 

112,250 

159,733 

125,474 

8,656 

1.024,12 

1,6.56,32 

1,204,32 

70.44 

1,004 
287 
1,274 
5,598 
5,844 
8,255 

105,649 
28,724 
117,853 
319,211 
790,163 
1,231,404 

3,054 
582 
1,213 
2,507 
6,040 
5,938 

1.288 
209 
1,075 
3,456 
5,680 
7.752 

12.726 
2,555 
11,021 
15,303 
81,690 
85.036 

112,28 
24,78 
89.85 
168.15 
654.10 
953.61 

88 

169 

45 

1.637 

•   120,371 

99,681 

30,288 

120,756 

125 

164 

67 

1,051 

18 

128 

22 

1.573 

28 

163 

44 

19.914 

1,12 
6,78 
1.29' 

172.12| 

790 

218 

1,349 

1.897 

94,111 

20,603 

342,788 

359,998 

1,232 

50 

1,078 

719 

723 

115 

1.243 

700 

7,998 

863 

14,331 

3.582 

65.55' 

6,54( 

146.08 

67,03, 

966 
565 

403,391 
58,941 

4,790 
1,200 

1,064 
558 

18,026 
6.061 

152,92' 
28,22! 

1,845 
2,389 
3,617 

981 
1,399 

827 

965 
1,893 

840 

370,616 
535,108 
777,438 
112,773 
177,463 
165,116 
130,793 
193,958 
79,591 

1,514 

1,684 

2,918 

447 

598 

567 

586 

93S 

1,398 

1,806 

2,383 

1,583 

-  465 

897 

717 

808 

1,621 

065 

30.656 

33,622 

10,214 

2,817 

5.787 

5,650 

3,546 

11,276 

8,029 

311.29; 
306.78( 
110,091 
24,31i 
44,64( 
66,86' 
38,121 
95.69: 
79,62 

29,377 

19,122 

2,464 

,     2,505 

6,454 

2,738 

2,621 

256 

3,718,396 

2,108,061 

186,873 

79,334 

552,265 

258,433 

245,749 

16,875 

18,642 
7,498 
1,340 
2,184 
8,175 
3,962 
3,402 
598 

28,542 
16,568 
2,104 
1,973 
6,373 
2,565 
2,543 
203 

391,922 
152,551 
20,695 
15,038 
45,490 
19,058 
18,890 
1,156 

3,872,201 
1,683,121 
177,671 
111,82^ 
312,92! 
135,931 
167.88 
9.11' 

9,648 
3,368 
991 
1,805 
7,425 

1,613,050 
357,566 
160,726 
126,091 

1,098,173 

9.299 
1,820 
995 
1.488 
5.544 

9,713 
3,258 
1,019 
1,403 
5,808 

145,190 
32,254 
15,089 
11,801 
55,241 

1,387,93! 

312,95! 

156,075 

96,08! 

493,08( 

708 

1,731 

272 

17,621 

144,166 

340,671 

48,519 

15,742,262 

750 

1.242 

214 

20,287 

790 

1,712 

248 

12,761 

12,716 

28.909 

1.772 

69.641 

122,11 

302, 20( 

26,7.5' 

1.853.24i 

3,478 
403 
954 

7,850 

348,490 
19,130 
90,007 

647,868 

1,912 

407 

610 

10.452 

3,294 
381 
943 

5.S12 

41,181 

3.782 

13,922 

47. .587 

402, 65( 

24,21' 

129,71' 

390,99 

1918  American  Church  membership  data,  compiled  by  H  K.  Carroll,  LL.  D  ,  for  the  Christian  Herald 
N.  Y.,  show  as  follows— Adventists.  123,768;  Assemblies  of  God.  10,000;  Baptists,  7,213,922;  Brethren,  147 .i 
669;  Buddhists.  5,639;  Catholic  Apostolic,  6.596;  Eastern  Orthodox,  472,794 ;JRoman  Catholics.  14,927. 466; 
Swedenborglans.  9.772;  Shakers,  1,901;  Congregationalists,  815.396;  Disciples  of  Christ,  1,511,160;  Evan' 
gellcal  bodies.  209.697;  German  Evangelical  Synod,  260,045;  Friends,  119,233;  Jewish  Congregations 
357.135:  JTormons  (Latter  Day  Saints).  43,5,797:  Lutherans,  2,443,812;  Scandinavian  Evansjelical  bodies 
38,652;  Meononltes,  77,981;  Methodists,  7,579,311;  Moravians,  22,921;  Pentecostal  bodies.  45,076;  Presbv 
terians.  2,259,358;  Protestant  Episcopal,  1,072,321;  Reformed  Church,  519,962:  Salvation  Army,  48,78;. 
Society  lor  Ethical  Culture,  2,450;  Spiritualists,  2,450;  Theosophlsts,  7,187;  Unitarians,  71,110;  .Unitec 
Brethren,  367,996;  Unlvorsalists,  59,650;  Independent  CougregaLioas.  48.673.  Grand  total — 41,565.908 
Dr.  Carroll's  grand  total  for  1917  wa.s  41.281.368 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  *he  value  of  church  property  in  the  United  States  ii 
1906  was  als  lollows:  Protestant^-Adveiyjists,  82,425,209;  Baptists,  3139,842,656;  Christians  (Christiad 
connection),  S2,740,322;  Church  of  Christ  Scientists,  58,806,441;  Congregationalists,  S63.240.305;  DisclplM 
or  Christians.  S29.995,316;  Dunkers  or  German  Baptist  Brethren,  $2,802,532:  Evangelical.  38,999,979 
Friends,  83,857,451;  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America,  50,376.402:  Independent  churches 
83,934.267;  Lutherans,  874,826,389;  Mennonltes,  $1,237,134;  Methodi.sts,  $229,4,50,996;  Presbyterians,  S150,- 
1S9.446:  Protestant  Eniscopal  Church,  8125,040,498;  Reformed,  $30,648,247;  Unitarians,  314,263,277; 
XTnited  Brethren.  39,073,791;  Univer.sali.sts,  310,575,656;  Other  Protestants,  814,616,264;  total  Protestants, 
8935,942,578.  Roman  Catholic  Church,  S292,(;38.787;  Jewish  congregations,  323,198,925;  Latter-Daj 
Saints,  S3,168.548;  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches,  S964.791;  all  other.  81.662.238:  grand  total,  Sl,257,575,867j 
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.. 

RELiCIOUS    MEMBERSHIP 

OF    THE 

WORLD 

■ 

Europe*. 

Asia. 

Alrica. 

No.  and 
C-entr.  Am 

South 
America. 

Australsjsia 

Total. 

Roman  Catholics. .  .    . 
Eastern  Catholics.  ... 

Protestants 

Total  Christians 

Jews . . 

Mohammedans.     . 
Buddhists          .    . 

Hindus. 

Confucl.  and  Taoists 

Shlntoista        

Antmists 

Misc 

Total  non-Chrlslian. 

195,000,000 

99,000,000 

96.000,000 

390,000,000 

10,892,000 

4,000,000 

1,000 

2,000 

15,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000,000 

16,913,000 

10.000,000 

17,000,000 

10,000.000 

37,000,000 

357,000 

145,000,000 

140,000,000 

215,000,000 

310,000,000 

25,000,000 

43,000,000 

10,000,000 

888,357,000 

3  000,000 

4,000.000 

12,000,000 

19,000,000 

350,000 

52,000,000 

15,000 

325,000 

40,000 

2  000 

99,000,000 

200,000 

151,962,000 

37,000,000 

1,000,000 

43,000,000 

81,000,000 

3,530,000 

25,000 

1,000 

50.000 

120,000 

1,000 

20,000 

9,000,000 

12,747,000 

35.000.000 

i, 000. 666 

36,000,000 

114,000 

15,000 

5,000 

100,000 

15.000 

5,000 

1,250,000 

25,000 

1,529,000 

8,000,000 

5,'6ob',666 

13,000,000 

19,000 

26,000,000 

25,000 

35.000 

725,000 

6,000 

18,000,000 

150,000 

44,960,000 

288,000,000 
121,000,000 
167,000,000 
676,000,000 

14,972,000 
227,040,000 
140,047,000 
215,512,000 
310,925.000 

25,015,00o 
161,272,000 

21,375,000 
1116158000 

•106,913,000 

925.357,000 

170,962,000 

93,747,000 

37,529,000 

57,960,000 

1692158000 

WORLD    TOTALS,    PROTESTANT    DENOMINATIONAL    MEMBERSHIP. 

Church  o(  England— England,  Wales,  2,400,000;  Ireland, 576,000:  Scotland,  56,000;  rest  of  world,  3,000  000. 
Methodists— U    S   and  Canada,  7,000,000;  British  Isles,  1,300,000;  elsewhere,  3,000,000. 
Presbyterians— U.  S   and  Canada,  3,700,000;  British  Isles,  1,933,000;  elsewhere,  3,000,000. 
Baptists — U.  S.  and  Canada   7,600,000;  British  Isles,  408,000;  elsewhere,  1,000,000. 
Congregationalists— U.  S.  and  Canada,  900,000:  British  Isles,  499,000:  elsewhere,  700,000. 
Lutherans— U    S   and  Can.,  2,500,000:  Ger.,  42,000,000;  Scand.,  11,000,000;  elsewhere,  8,000,000.' 


ROMAN    CATHOLIC    STATISTICS    FOR    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(These  figures  are  from  the  Official  Catholic  Directory  for  1918,  copyrighted  by  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons) 


Diocese 


Cler- 
gy 


Baltimore 
Boston.   .         .    . 

Chicago 

Cincinnati .  .  :    . 

Dubvque 

Milwaukee . 
New  Orleans . .   . 

New  York 

Oregon  City .... 
Philadelphia .   . . 

St  Louis 

St.  Paul 

San  Francisco    . 
Santa  Fe     .... 

Albany 

Alexandi'la     . . 

Alton 

Altoona 

Baker  City. 
Belleville    .  . 
Bismarck ...    . 

Boise 

BrooKlyn 

Buffalo 

Burlington . 
Charleston 

Cheyenne 

Cleveland . .    . . 
Columbus. .   . 

Concordia 

Corpus  Christi . . 
Covington .... 
Crookston .... 

Dallas 

Davenport . .    . . 
Denver  . . . 
Des  Moines 

Detroit     

Duluth 

El  Paao  .... 

Erie 

Fall  River .  .  . 

Fargo 

Fort  Wayne 
Galveston ...   . 
Grand  Island. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Great  Falls    . 
Green  Bay 
Earrlsburg.  . 
Hartford 


«&• 


597 
73G 
938 
377 
250 
433 
240 
1,098 
142 
745 
568 
358 
410 
80 
272 
39 
199 
141 
26 
134 
67 
60 
557 
431 
102 
23 
24 
382 
179 
97 
44 
92 
44 
96 
137 
183 
83 
320 
61 
65 
181 
166 
113 
306 
110 
56 
166 
53 
2::i5 
123 
407 


Cnur 
ches 

223 
290 
352 
215 
233 
298 
203 
390 
112 
331 
299 
274 
197 
356 
185 
79 
160 
110 
54 
129 
144 
98 
238 
236 
96 
32 
47 
227 
136 
95 
114 
82 
79 
116 
123 
223 
87 
247 
91 
90 
163 
96 
170 
176 
127 
91 
220 
113 
241 
94 
245 


Parish 
Pupils 


29,807 
64,169 
124,287 
32, .833 
15,281 
37,549 
18,685 
89,574 
7,000 
88,495 
35,281 
25,730 
14,833 
4,041 
22,988 
2,157 
10,335 
11,369 
104 
10,259 
2,387 
1,432 
74,583 
38,164 
6,015 
947 
480 
52,552 
13,581 
4,557 
3,407 
7,695 
1,242 
5,619 
6,957 
7,843 
2,7591 
45,291 
3,868 
2,781 
12,297 
13,148 
2,112 
22,109 
5,775 
1,489 
18,973 
1,300 
19.182' 
12,236 
40,707 


Catholic 
Pop'iafn 


Diocese. 


272,400 

900,000 

1,150,000 

210,000 

111,600 

270,000 

426,338 

1,325,000 

65,000 

710,000 

425,692 

265,000 

350,000 

140,573 

210,000 

39,739 

87,000 

127,000 

6,755 

70,865 

36,000 

18,000 

800,400 

330,000 

90,830 

10,000 

19,000 

436,000 

103,970 

34,362 

74,686 

60,600 

25,500 

37,027 

56,000 

113,638 

35,000 

386,500 

61,500 

107,620 

115,000 

174,395 

69,871 

145,488 

85,000 

20,038 

145,000 

32,000 

149,675 

85,000 

523,795 


Helena    .  . . 
Indianapolis   . 
Kansas  City   . 
La  Crosse. . . . 
Lafayette  .  .  . 

Lead 

Leavenworth. 
Lincoln     . .  . 
Little  Rocls    . 
Louisville.  .  . . 
Manchester    . 
Marquette . . . 
Mobile .    .  . 
Monte'\-L.  Angeles 
Nashville     . . 
Natchez . 
Newark .... 
Ogdeiisburg 
Oklahoma 
Omalia    .... 

Peoria 

Pittsburgh .  .  . 
Portland . . 
Providence 
Richmond    . 
Rochester       ,    . 
Rockford .  . 
Sacramento 
St  Augustine   . 
St.  Cloud   .    . 
St.  Joseph 
Salt  Lake.      .    . 
San  Antonio  . 
Savannah 
Scranton   .     .    . 

Seattle 

Sioux  City 
Sioux  Falls 
Spokane. . 
Springfield 
Superior 
Syracuse 
Toledo .  . 
Trenton 
Tucson.  .  . 
Wheeling . 

Wichita 

Wilmington.    . . . 

Winona 

Nortii  Carolina  . 
Rutlienian-Greek 


Cler- 
gy 


93 
246 
136 
232 

72 

58 
173 

92 

78 
209 
144 
100 
128 
248 

53 

51 
570 
152 
109 
196 
225 
584 
149 
240 

70 
218 
115 

67 

54 
150 

95 

19 
155 

64 
294 
140 
140 
132 

82 
380 

90 
156 
176 
233 

68 
109 
106 

60 
120 

45 
153 


Chur   Parish 
chea.  Pupils. 


101 
202 
111 
232 

79 
115 
125 
134 
102 
166 
111 
136 
109 
237 

58 
111 
242 
156 
154 
157 
236 
353 
154 
116 

94 
152 
100 
107 

77 
134 

97 

32 
175 

57 
233 
140 
143 
192 

96 
213 
148 
134 
121 
197 

97 
125 
149 

60 
123 

62 
227 


Catholic 
Pop'lat'n 


7,548 

19,632 

7,873 

11,786 

3,691 

771 

8,700 

2,970 

3,557 

14,300 

17,147 

8,026 

5,681 

9,724 

4,073 

5,672 

62,363 

4,250 

5,320 

11,015 

13.722 

64,680 

16,860 

21,361 

4,868 

23,052 

5,937 

2.396 

3,976 

6,9,S9 

3,631 

405 

7,701 

3,865 

21,000 

5,270 

8,7'~ 

4,649 

2,131 

32,010 

4,869 

13,796 

17,439' 

17,085 

2,358 

4.217 

4,071; 

4,550 

6,7G1 

991 

12.886 


71,850 

130,426 

70,000 

118,500 

152,792 

25,000 

60,000 

34,831 

23,000 

117,690 

135,600 

100,000 

46,600 

190,000 

25,000 

30,479 

542,000 

98,500 

46,343 

74,410 

116,000 

560,000 

152,635 

275,000 

42,800 

173,903 

57,024 

55,000 

51,000 

52,694 

43,000 

15,609 

160,000 

19,400 

270,000 

80,000 

63,000 

64,950 

.25,836 

332,4.50 

54,053 

151,463 

116,745 

204,319 

50,000 

60,000 

37,843 

39,000 

68.890 

8,100 

500,000 


Italic  dioccsesare  archdioceses.  Archbishops,  14;  bishops,  97;  secular  clergy,  15,052;  religious  clergy, 
6,536;  total  clergy,  20,588;  churches  with  resident  priests,  10,460;  missions  with  churches,  5.537;  total 
churches,  15,997;  seminaries,  110;  -seminary  students,  7,805;  colleges  for  boys,  215;  academies  for  girls, 
674;  parishes  with  schools.  5.788;  on)han  asylums,  294;  orphans,  46,063;  homes  for  the  aged,  116. 
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ROMAN    CATHOLIC    HIERARCHY. 

AT  the  head  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  Benedict  XV.,  Giacomo  dell 
Chlesa,  bom  at  Genoa,  Italy,  November  21,  1854;  made  Archbishop  of  Bologna,  December  18, 1907;  Cardlna' 
May  25,  1914;  elected  Pope,  as  successor  of  Plus  X.,  September  3,  1914,  crowned  September  6,  1914.  Th 
Pontiff  Is,  in  orders,  a  Bishop.  His  ecclesiastical  title  is:  His  Holiness,  the  Pope;  Bishop  of  Rome  am 
Vicar  of  Jeaus  Christ;  Successor  of  St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles;  Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Universal  Church 
Patriarch  of  the  West;  Primate  of  Italy;  Archbishop  and  Metropolitan  of  the  Roman  Province;  Sovereigi 
}1  the  Temporal  Dominions  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church.  , 

THE    COLLEGE    OF   CARDINALS.  | 

Note — The  College  of  Cardinals,  when  complete,  is  made  up  of  70  members,  of  whom  6  are  Cardinal 

Bishops,  ."iO  are  Cardinal-Priests,  and  14  are  Cardinal-Deacons.     The  College  is  the  Senate  of  the  Romai 

Church.     They  advise  the  Pope  and  elect  his  successor.     The  Cardinal-Bishops  take  their  titles  from  th 

Suburban  Sees  of  Rome:     Porto  and  Santa  Ruflna,  Albano,  Palestrina,  Sablna,  Frascati,  and  Velletri. 


NAME. 


Cardinal-Bishops: — 
Vincenzo  Vannutelll. 


Gaegano  de  Lai 

Antonio  VIco 

Gennaro  Granlto  Pignatelll  di 

Belmonte 

Baslllo  PompllJ 

Cardinal-Priests; — 

Jose  Sobastlao  Neto 

James  Gibbons 

Michael  Logue 

Andrea  Ferrari 

Giuseppe  Frisco 

Jose  Maria  Martin  de  Herrera 

y  de  la  Iglesla 

Giuseppe    Francica-Nava    di 

Bontife 

Agostlno  RiGhelmy 

Leo  von  Skrbensky 

Glulio  Boachi 

Bartolomeo  Bacilierl 

Rafael  Merry  del  Val 


Joaqulm  Arcoverde  de  Albu- 
querque CavalcantI 

Attavlo  Cagiano  de  Azeuedo, 

Aristlde  Rinaldlni 

Pletro  Main 

Alessandro  Luakii 

Desire  Mercier 

Pietro  Gasparri 


Louis  Henri  Lucon 

Paulin  PleiTe  Andrleu 

Antonio  Mendes  Bello 

Jose  Maria  Cos  y  Macho. . . 

Francis  Bourne 

Leon  Adolfe  Amette 

William  O'Counell 

Enrique  Almaraz  y  Santos . . 
Francois   Marie  Anatole 

Roverie  de  Cabrjeres  .    . . 

Willem  van  Rossum 

Victoriana  Guiasola  y  Menen^ 

dez 

Louis  Nazarie  Begin 

John  Csernoch 

Gustav  Pirn 

John  Cagliero 

Andrew  Francis  Fi'uhwirt. 

George  Gusraini 

Alfonso  Maria  Mistrangelo.. 
Rafael  ScapinelU  dl  Legulgno 

Petro  Lafontalne 

Donato  Sbaretti 

Augustus  DuboiUB 

Charles  .Ernest  Dubois.  .  .  . 
Vittorlo  Amadeo  Ranuzzi  de 

Blanehl 

Tommaso  Mo  Bogglanl.     . 

Alesslo  Ascallessi 

Louis  Joseph  Maurin 

Cardlnal-Deacona : — 
Gaetano  Blsleti 


Louis  Billot 

Filippo  GiUBtinl 

Miohele  Lega 

Francis  Aidan  Lasquet. 

NlcoloTVIarliil 

Oreste  Glorgi 


Office  or  Dignity. 


Bishop    of   Palestrina,  Arch-priegt   of   Patr. 
Liberlan  Basilica,  Datary  of  The  Pope .... 

Bishop  of  Sablna 

Bishop  of  Porto  and  Santa  Ruflna 


Bishop  of  Albano 

Vicar-Gen.  of  the  Pope,  Card.-B'p  of  Velletri 

Former  Patriarch  of  Lisbon <. . 

Archbishop  of  Baltimore 

Archbishop  of  Armagh 

Archbishop  of  Milan 

Archbishop  of  Naples 

Archbishop  of  Santiago  de  Compostela 

Archbishop  of  Catania 

Archbishop  of  Turin 

Archbishop  of  Olmuty 

.\rchblshop  of  Ferrara 

Bishop  of  Verona 

Sec.  of  the  Congr.  of  the  Holy  Ofttce,  Archp. 
Vatican  Basil 


Archbishop  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Prof.  Congr.  for  Affairs  of  Rellg... 


Archbishop  of  Pisa 

Archbishop  of  Palermo 

Archbishop  of  Mechlin 

Camerlengo  of  the  Church,  Ponlif,  Secretary 

of  State ... 

Archbishop  of  Reims 

Archbishop  of  Bordeaux. .  .      .  ..      .    . 

Patriarch  of  Lisbon 

Archbishop  of  ValladoUd ....  . . 

Archbishop  of  Westminister      .    . 

Archbishop  of  Paris ... 

Archbishop  of  Boston 

.Archbishop  of  Seville 

Bishop  of  Montpellier 


Archb.  of  Toledo,  Patriarch  of  West  Indies. 

Archbishop  of  Quebec .    .  .  . 

Archbishop  of  Esztergom  (Gran)    . 

Archbishop  of  Vienna 

Apostol.  Deleg.  to  Costa  Rica 

Nuncio  at  Munich 

Archbishop  of  Bologna 

Archbishop  of  Florence 

Nuncio  in  Vienna 

Patriarch  of  Venice 


Archbishop  of  Renncs. 
Archbishop  of  Rouen.. 


Archbishop  of  Benevento. 
Archbishop  of  Lyons 


Commenatory   Grand  Prior   Sov.   Order  of 
Malta  in  Rome 


Prefect  Congr.  Sacraments. . . . 
Prefect  of  Apostolic  Signature. 


Nationality 


Italian 
Italian 
Italian 

Italian 
Italian 

Portuguese 

American 

Irish 

Italian 

Italian 

Spanish 

Sicilian 

Italian 

Austrian 

Italian 

Italian 

Spanish 

Brazilian 

Italian 

Italian 

Italian 

Italian 

Belgium 

Italian 

French 

French 

Portugese 

Spanish 

English 

French 

American 

Spanish 

French 
Dutch 

Spanish 

Canadian 

Hungarian 

Austrian 

Italian 

German 

Italian 

Italian 

Italian 

Italian 

Italian 

French 

French 

Italian 
Italian 
Italian 
French 


Italian 

French 

Italian 

Italian 

English 

Italian 

Italian 


Year  of 
Birth. 


1836 
1853 
1847 

1851 
1858 

1841 
1834 
1840 
1850 
1836 

1835 

1846 
1850 
1863 
1838 
1835 

1865 

1850 
1845 
1844 
1858 
1858 
1851 

1852 
1842 
1849 
1842 
1838 
1861 
1850 
1859 
1847 

1830 
1854 

1852 
1840 
1852 
1864 
1838 
1845 
1855 
1852 
1868 
1860 
1856 
1842 
1856 

1857 
1863 
1872 
1859 


1856 
1846 
1852 
1860 
1846 
1843 
1856 


Year  of 
Creation 


1889 
1907 
1915 

1917 
1917 

1884 
1886 
1893 
1894 
1896 

1897 

1899 
1899 
1901 
1901 
1901 

1903 

1905 
1905 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 

1907 
1907 
1907 
1911 
1911 
1911 
19U 
1911 
1911 

1911 
1911 

1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 

1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 


1911 
1911 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1918 
1916 
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ROMAN    CATHOLIC    HIERARCHY   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 
APOSTOLIC    DELEGATE.  JOHN  BONZANO,  D.  D.  WASHINGTON,  D. 

ARCHBISHOPS. 


C. 


COTIS. 

Baltimore,  Md James  Gibbons.  Cardinal..  .1868 

Boston,  Mass W.  H.  O'Connell.  Cardinal.    1901 

Chicago,  III Geb.-ge  W  Muudelein 1909 

Cincinnati,  Ohio   ...  Henry  Moe'ii"!- 1900 

Dubuque.  Iowa. . .    .JanceJ   Keaur 1902 

Mllwaulcee,  Wis    .  .  .Sebastian  G    Mcssmer  1892 

New  Orleans.  La John  W.  Shaw   ..    1910 


New  York.  N.Y... 
Oregon  City,  Ore .  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
St   Louis.  Mo . 
St.  Paul,  Minn.    .  , 
San  Francisco,  Cal 
Santa  Fe,  N  Mex. 


Patrick  J.  Hayes. 
Alexander  Christie . . .' 

,  D.  J   Dougherty 

John  Joseph  Giennoa . 
.  Austin  Do-wUng ...... 

.  E.  J   Hanna •. 

J.  B.  Pitaval 


Cons. 

.  1911 

.    1898 

.1903 

.-  1896 

1912 

1912 

.1902 


Albany,  N.  Y 

Alexandria,  La.. . . 

Alton,  III 

Altoona,  Pa  . .  .  . 
Baker  City,  Ore. . 
Baltimore,  Md  .  . 
Baltimore,  Md    . . 

Belmont,  N.  C 

Belleville,  111 .  .  .  . 
Bismarck.  N.  Dak, 

Boise.  Idaho 

Boston.  Mass..  . 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y .  .  . 

Biirlington,  Vt 

Ch.arleston,  S.  C   . 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. .  . 
Chicago,  111 ...  . 
Cleveland,  Ohio .  . 
Columbus.  Ohio  . 
Coucordla,  Kan. 


BISHOPS. 
Cons. 


.Edmund  F.  Gibbons 
Cornelius  Van  de  Ven.    .       19M 

James  Ryan 188S 

.  Eugene  A.  Garvey 1901 

.J.  F.  McGrath   

O   B.  Corrigan  (Auxiliary)..  1909 
,   T.  J.  Sbahan  (Rector,  Cath- 
olic University)    1914 

..Leo  Hald,  O.  S.  B 1883 

Henry  AlthoH 1914 

.Vincent  Wehrle,  O  S  B.     .1910 

. .  Daniel  M.  Gorman 1918 

Joseph  G.Anderson (Auxil'y)  1909 

.    C.  E   McDonnell 1892 

.William  Turner 

Joseph  J.  Rice 1910 

William  T.  Russell 1917 

.P  A.  McGovern 1912 

..A.J.  McGavick W09>\  Peoria,  III 

.  .  John  P.  Farrclly 1909 

.  J.  J.  Hartley 1904 

J.  F.  Cunningham 1898 


Lead  City,  S   Dak 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Lincoln,  Neb.  .  . 
Little. Rock,  Ark: . 
Loa  Angeles,  Cal . . 
Louisville,  Ky.    . 
Manchester,  N.  H 
Marquette,  Mich 
Mobile,  Ala.      .    . 
Nashville,  Tenn.  .  , 
Natchez,  Miss. .  .    . 
Newark,  N.  J.    .  .  . 
New  Orleans,  La  . 
New  York,  N.  Y.. 
Ogdensburg,  N   Y 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
Oklahoma,  Okla 
Omaha,  Neb.  . 


Corpus  Christl,  Tex  Paul  J.  Nussbaum,  C.  P    ...  1913 


Covington.  Ky. 
Crookston,  Minn.. 
Dallas  Tex.  .  . 
Davenport,  Iowa 
Denver,  Col   .... 
Dcg  Moines.  Iowa 
Detroit,  Mich 


Ferdinand  Brossart 1915 

.  1910 

1911 

1904 

..1911 


Philadelphia,  Pa 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.    . . 
Portland,  Me.    .  . 
Providence,  R   I . 
Providence,  R.  I   . 
Richmond,  Va. .    . 
Rochester,  N   Y . 
Rockford,  111 
St.  Augustine.  Fla 
St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
St   Joseph,  Mo    . 
Sacramento,  Cal    . 
Salt  Lake  C,  Utah 
San  Antonio,  Tex 
Savannah.  Ga 
Seattle,  Wash 
Scranton,  Pa 


Cons. 

.  .John  J.  Lawler. .    .     .     .      1910 

■  John  Ward V. .    „     .     .1911 

C.  J.  O'Reilly.;.  .;    .  ..1903 

.John  B.  Morris 1906 

John  J.  Cant  well.        1917 

.Denis  O'Donaghuc      ...        1900 

.G.  A.  Guertin 1907 

.  Frederick  Eis ; 1899 

Edward  P  Allen  .  .  1S97 

Thomas  S.  Bvi-ue. .    .  .    1894 

John  E   Gunn 1911 

John  J.  O'Connor 1901 

J.  M.  Laval  (Auxiliary)...   1911 
Patrick  J.  Haves(.\uxiliary)  1914 

Henry  Gabriels 1892 

J.  H.  Conroy  (.\u\iliary) .  ..1912 
Theophile  Meei-schaert..       1S91 

J.  J.  Harty 

Edmund  M.  Dunne..   .. 
J   J.  McCort  (Auxiliary) 

J   F.  Regis  Caneviu 

Louis  S.  Wal-sh.   . . . 

M.  Harklns 

Wm  A.  Hickey  (Coadj  ) 
D.  J.  O'Connell 

.Thos.  F   Hickey... . 

Peter  J.  Muldoon. . .    . , . 

M.  J   Curley 

J.  F.  Busch 

M.  F.  Burke. 

Thomas  Grace . 

..J.  S.  Glass.  CM. 

.  Arthur  Drossaerts .... 
Benj.  J.  Kclley     

.   Edward  O'Dea . . 
M.  J.  Hoban 


Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Sioux  P'-ills,  vS.  Dak    Thomas  O'Gorman . 

Spokane,  Wasli.  .       A.  F.  Schinner. 


1903 
1909 
1912 
190.) 
19C6 
1887 
1919 
1908 
1905 
1901 
1914 
1910 
1887 
1896 
1915 
1918 
1900 
1896 
1896 


Springfield,  Mass 
Superior,  Wis. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Trenton,  N.J  ... 
Tucson,  Ariz    .  . 
Wheeling,  W.  Va 
Wichita,  Kan... 
Wilmington,  Del  . 
Winona,  Minn . . . 


Thomas  D.  Beavan . 
J.  M   Koudelka 
John  Grimes     .  .    . 
Joseph  Schrombs   . 
Thomas  J.  Walsh. 
.Henry  Granjon 
.P  J.  Donahue 
J.  J.  Hennes.sy .    .    . 
.Joljn  J.  Monaghan 
Patrick  R.  Heffron 


1816 
ISCS 
1892 
1908 

.1909 
1911 
1918 
1900 
1?94 
1888 
1897 

.19)0 


Timothy  Corbett. . 

Joseph  P.  Lynch .  .    . 

James  Davis 

.J.  Henry  Tihen.  .    . 
.Thomas  W.  Drumm. 

M.J   Gallagher 1915 

Duluth   Minn    J.  T   McNlcholas,  O.  P 1918 

El  Paso.  Tex  ..A.J  Schuler 191.'i 

Erie,  Pa John  E   Fitzmaurice 1898 

Erie.  Pa J.  M  Gannon  (Auxiliary) .  .  1918 

Fall  River,  Mass. .  ,  .  Daniel  F.  Feehan      1907 

Fargo,  N.  Dak James  O'Reilly 1910 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind...    Herman  J.  Alerding 1900 

Galveston,  Tex C.  E   Byrne 1918 

Grand  Island J.A.Duffy 1913 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich  Edward  D.  Kelly 1911 

Great  Falls,  Mont. . .  M   C.  LenlUan .  1904 

Green  Bay,  Wis.  .      Paul  P.  Rhode 1908 

Harrisburg,  Pa P.  R  McDevitt 1916 

Hartford,  Ct John  J.  Nilan 1910 

Helena,  Mont John  P.  Carroll 1904 

Indianapolis,  Ind. .  Joseph  Chartrand 1911 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  .  .Thomas  Lillis     1901 

La  Crosse,  Wis James  Schwebach 1892 

Lafayette,  La    J.  B.  Jeanmard. 1918 

NATIONAL    CATHOLIC    WAR    COUNCIL. 

(Headquarters,  930  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.) 
The  council  Is  composed  of:  His  Eminence  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore;  His 
Eminence  William  Cardinal  O'Connell,  Archbishop  of  Boston;  Most  Rev.  Alex.nnder  Christie,  Archbishop 
of  Oregon  City;  Most  Rev.  John  J.  Glennon,  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis;  Most  Rev  Sebastian  G.  Messmer, 
Archbishop  of  Milwaukee;  Most  Rev.  Henry  Moeller,  Archbisliop  of  Cincinnati;  Most  Rev  James  J 
Keane,  Archbishop  of  Dubuque;  Most  Rev.  Edward  J.  Hanna,  Archbishop  of  San  Fiancisco;  Most  Rev. 
George  W.  Mundeleln.  Archbishop  of  Chicago;  Most  Rev.  John  W.  Shaw,  Archbishop  of  New  Orle.'^.ns; 
Most  Rev.  Dennis  J.  Dougherty,  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia;  Most  Rev.  Atistin  Dowling,  Archbishop 
of  St.  Paul;  Most  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Hayes,  Archbishop  of  New  York;  Most  Rev   Albert  Daeger,  O.  F   M  , 

Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe.  ^„^,    .  „.,...,,         -,        ^  t> 

Administrative  Co wTOl«ee— Right  Rev.  Peter  J.  Muldoon,  D  D.,  Chairman;  Right  Rev  Joseph  B. 
Schrembs,  D.  D.;  Right  Rev.  William  T  Russell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  ;  Right  Rev  Monsignor  M.  J.  Splaine, 
D.  D.;  Right  Rev.  John  F.  Fenlon,  D.  D.,  S   S.,  Secretary  ^'    r^    t^     t,-  u. 

Executive  CommUtee — Right  Rev.  Bishop  Muldoon.  D.  D.;  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Scmembs,  D.  D.;  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Russell,  D.  D  ;  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Glass,  D.  D.;  Right  Rev  Monsignor  H.  T.  Drumgoole, 
D.  D,  LL.  D.;  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  M.  J.  Splaine,  D.  D  ;  Rig.^it  Rev.  Monsignor  Edward  A.  Kelly, 
D.  D  ;  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.  S.  P.;  John  G.  Agar,  Daniel  J.  Callahan,  William  J  Mulligan,  Charles  L 
Denechaud.  James  A.  Flaherty,  William  J.  McGinley,  James  J.  McGraw,  Joseph  C.  Pelletier.  ,   ^  „  ^ 

Knights  of  Columbus  Committee  on  War  Activities— wm\a.m  J.  Mulligan,  Chairman;  Daniel  J  /J.illahan, 
VIce-Chairman;  William  J.  McGinley,  Secretary;  James  A.  Flaherty,  Joseph  C  Pelletier,  James  J.  McGraw, 
William  P.  Larkln.  „        ,,       .  tx    rr.    r^  , 

Standing  Committees:  Committee  on  Historical  Records — R  ght  Rev.  Monsignor  H.  T.  Drunigools, 
Chairman;  Rev.  Peter  Guilday,  Secretary.  Committee  on  Men's  Activities — M.  J  fclattery.  Chairman. 
CommUtee  on  National  Catholic  Interests— Ulght  Rev.  Monsignor  E  A.  Kelly,  Chairman.  CommiMee  on 
•  Reconstruction — Right  Rev.  Monsignor  M.  J.  Splaine,  Chairman;  Rev.  John  O'Grady,  Secretarj-.  Commitlet 
cr»  Women's  Activities — Rev.  W.  J.  Kerby,  Chairman;  Rev.  John  M.  Cooper,  Secretary.  Comptroller— 
Edward  A.  Arnold,  30  East  42d  Street,  New  York  City.    Editor — Michael  Williams. 
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Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  HEADS  IN  AMERICA. 


Alabama — Charlea  M.  Beckwlth,  Montgomerj'- 

Alaska — Peter  Trimble  Rowe  (miss),  Seattle,  Wash. 

Arizona — Julius  W.  Atwood  (miss.).  Phoenix. 

Arkansas — James  R.  Winchester,  Little  Rock;  E.  W. 
Saphore,  Suffragan,  Little  Rock;  E.  J.  Demby, 
Little  Rock. 

California — William  Ford  Nichols,  San  Francisco. 
E.  L.  Parsons,  CoadJ.  elect,  San  Francisco.  Sac- 
ramento: W.  H.  Moreland.  San  Joaquin:  L.  C. 
Sanford  (miss),  Fi-esno.  Los  Angeles:  Joseph  H 
Johnson,  Pasadena. 

Colorado — I.  P.  Johnson,  Denver.  Western:  Frank 
Haie  Touret,  Grand  Junction. 

Connecticut — Chauncey  B.  Brewster,  Hartford. 
Middletown:  E.  C.  Acheson,  Suffragan. 

Dakota,  North — J.  Pontz  Tyler  (miss.),  Fargo. 

Dakota,  South — H.  L.  Burleson,  Sioux  Falls.  Sioux 
Falls:  W.  P.  Remington. 

District  of  Columbia — Alfred  Harding,  Washington. 

Florida — Edwin  Gardner  Weed,  Jacksonville.  South- 
ern: Cameron  Mann  (miss.),  Orlando. 

Georgia — Frederick  F.  Reese,  Savaimah.  Atlanta: 
Henry  J.  Mikeil 

Illinois— Charles  Palmerston  Anderson,  Chicago 
Quincy:  M.  Edward  Fawcett.  Springfield:  G.  H. 
Sherwood,  Rock  Island.  Evanston:  S.  M.  Gris- 
wold. 

Indiana — Joseph  M.  Francis,  Indianapolis.  North- 
ern Indiana:     John  H.  White,  South  Bend. 

Iowa — Theodore  N.  Morrison,  Davenport.  Des 
Moines:  Harry  S.  Longley,  Coadjutor. 

Kansas — James  Wise,  Topeka 

Kentucky — Charles  Edward  Woodcock,  Louisville. 
I^exington:  r^wis  W.  Burton. 

Louisiana — Davis  Sessums,  New  Orleans. 

Maine — Benjamin  Brewster,  Portland. 

Maryland — John  G  Murray,  Baltimore.  Ea^tou: 
William  Forbes  Adams. 

Massachusetts — William  Lawrence,  Boston.  Westr 
em:  Thomas  F  Davies,  Springfield.  Boston: 
Samuel  G.  Babcock,  Suffragan. 

Michigan — Charles  David  Williams,  Detroit.  Mar- 
quette: R.  Le  R.  Harris,  Coadjutor.  Western: 
J.  N.  McCormick,  Grand  Rapids.  G.  M.  Williams, 
Marquette. 

Minnesota — Frank  A.  McElwain,  IMinncapolis 
Duluth:  James  D.  Morrison. 

Mississiopi — Theodore  D.  Bratton,  Jackson  Wm 
Mercer  Green,  Coadjutor. 

Missouri- — Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle,  St.  Louis.  St. 
Louis:  F.  F.  Johnson,  Coadjutor.  Western:  Sidney 
C.  Partridge,  Kansas  City. 

Montana — William  F.  Faber,  Helena. 

Nebraska— Ernest  Vincent  Shayler,  Omaha.  West- 
ern:   (George  A.  Beecher,  H.ostings. 

Nevada — George  C.  Htmtlng,  Reno. 

New  Hampshire — Edward  M.  Parker,  Concord. 

New  Mexico — F.  B.  Howden  (miss.),  Albuquerque. 

New  Jersey — Paul  Matthows,  Trenton.  Newark: 
Edwin  S.  Lines  Nfewark:  Wilson  R.  Stearly,  Co- 
adjutor. 

New  York — Clias  S.  Burch,  Yonkcrs,  New  York 
City.  Central:  Charles  Tyler  Olmsted.  Utica: 
Charles  Fiske,  Coadj  ,  Syracuse.  Western :  Charles 
H.  Brent,  Buffalo.  Albany:  Richard  H.  Nelson 
Long  Island:  Frederick  Burgess,  Garden  City 


North   Carolina — Joseph   Blowt  Cheshire,   Raleigh. 

Raleigh :  H.  B   Delany,  Suffragan.     East  Carolina: 

T.    C.    Darst.    Wilmington.     Asheville:       J.    M. 

Horner  (miss  ). 
North  Dakota — John  P.  Tyler.  Fargo. 
Ohio — William  Andrew  Leonard,  Cleveland.    Toledo: 

Frank  Du   Mculm,   Coacjutor.     Southern:  Boyd 

Vincent,  C-ncinnatl.     Theo.  I.  Reese,  Coadjutor. 
Oklahoma — Theo.  P.  Thurston  (miss.),  Muskogee. 
Oregon — Walter  Taylor  Sumner,  Portland.    Eastern: 

R.  L.  Paddock  (miss.),  Hood  River. 
Pennsylvania — P.     M.     Rhinelander,     Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia:    Cortlandt  Whitehead.     Bethlehem: 

E   Talbot,  South  Bethlehem.    Harrisburg:  James 

H.  Darlington.    Erie  Rogers  Israel. 

(miss.),  Amarillo. 
Rhode  Island- — J   De  W.  Perry,  Jr.,  Providence 
South  Carolina — W.  A.  Guerry,  Charlfetou. 
South  Dakota — -Hugh  L.  Burleson,  Sioux  Falls.     W. 

P.  Remington,  Suffragan 
Tennessee — Thomas    F.    Gailor,    Memphis.    Troy 

Beatty,  Coadjutor. 
Texas — George  Herbert  Kinsolving,  Austin :  Chas  S. 

Quin,  Coadjutor,  Houston.     Dallas:   Alexander  C. 

Garrett;     H.    T.     Moore,     Coadjutor.     Western: 

William  T.  Capers.     Northern:  Edward  A  Temple 

(miss.),     Amarillo 
Utah — Thomas  J.  Garland. 

Vermont — Arthur  C.  A.  Hall,  Burlington.     Burling- 
ton: George  Y.  Bliss,  Coadjutor. 
Virginia — William  C.  Brown,  Richmond.     Norfolk: 

B.  D    Tucker,  A.  C.  Thomson,  Portsmouth,  Suff- 
ragan. 
Vi'est  Virginia — W.  L.  Gravatt,  Charleston. 
Wisconsin — William     Walter     Webb,     Milwaukee. 

Fond  du  Lac:  Reginald  H.  Weller. 
Washington — Olympia:    F.    W.    Keator,    Tacoma. 

Spokane:  Herman  Page. 
Wyoming — Nathaniel  S.  Thomas  (miss),  Cheyenne. 
Africa — Liberia:    W.  H.  Overs. 
Brazil — Southern:  L.  L.  Kinsolving  (miss),  Ciaxa, 

Brazil. 
China — Frederick     R.     Graves     (miss),     Shanghai. 

Hankow:   Logan  H.   Roots   (miss)      Anking:   D. 

Trumbull  Huntington 
Hayti — Samuel  W.  Grice. 
Panama  Canal  Zone — James  C.  Morris. 
Cuba — Hiram  R.  Hulse  (miss  ) . 
Japan — John  McKim  (miss.),  Tokio.    Kioto:  Henry 

St.  G.  Tucker  (miss). 
Hawaiian  Islands — H.  B.  Restarick  (miss  ),  Honolulu. 
Mexico — Henry  D   Aves  (miss.). 
Philippines — Gouveneur  F.  Mosher. 
Porto  Rico — Chas.  B.  Colmore  (miss),  San  Juan. 
A.  R.  Graves,  late  Bishop  of  Kearney,  Coronado,  Cal. 
Arthur  S  I<loyd,  Pres.  Bd   of  Miss.,  New  York  City. 
Wm.  M   Brown,  late  Bishop  of  Arkansas,  Gallon,  O. 
William  C  Gray,  late  Southern  Florida,  Nashville. 
Lemuel  H.  Wells,  late  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
A.  W   Knight,  late  Bishop  of  Cuba,  Sewanee,  Tenn.' 
James  S.  Jolmstou,  late  Bishop  of  West  Texas.  San 

Antonio 
Paul  Jones,  late  Bishop  of  Utah.  Brownville  June, Me. 
E    W    Osborne,  late  Bishop  of  Springfield,  Savanah, 

Ga. 


•John  H.  Vincent... 
*James  M-  Thoburn. . 

•Earl  Cranston 

•Joseph  C.  Hartzell 
•Jolm  W.  Hamilton. 
Frank  W.  Warne .  .  .  , 

Joseph  F.  Berry 

Wm.  F.  McDowell  . 

William ^Burt    

Luther  B.  Wilson. . 
•Thomas  B.  Neely. 
•Isaiah  B.  Scott. .  . 
John  E.  Robinson..  . 
•Merriman  C.  Harris 
William  F.  Anderson 

John  L.  Nuelsen 

William  A.  Quayle. . , 
Wilson  S.  Lewis 


BISHOPS   OF   THE   METHODIST   EPISCOPAL 
Residence.  Elected.] 

Chicago.  Ill 1888 

Miss  Bis  ,  Meadvilie,  Pa..l888 
,  Washington,  D.  C 1896 

Mis?.  Bis.,  Blue  Ash.  Ohio  1896 

.  Washington,  D.  C 1900 

•  Miss,  Bis.,  Lucknow,  India. 1900 

.  Philadelphia,  Pa 1904 

.Washington,  D.  C 1904 

.Buffalo,  N.Y X904 

.  New  York  City,  N.  Y 1904 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  .' 1904 

.  Miss.  Bis.,  Nashville,  Tenn  1904 

Miss  Bis.,  Bangalore.India.  1904 

Miss.  Bls.VTokio,  Japan. . .  1904 

.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1908 

,  Zurich,  Switzerland 1908 

.St.  Louis,  Mo 1908 

Sioux  City,  Iowa, 1908 


Edwin  H   Hughes 
Frank  M.  Bristol 
Homer  C.  Stuntz. . 
Theo.S  Henderson 
William  O.  Shepard 
FrancisJ.  McConnell 
Frederick  D.  Leete.. 
Richard  J.  Cooke. 
Wilber  F.  Thirkield. 
John  W.  Robinson  . 

Herbert  Welch   

Thomas  Nicholson. 
A.  W.  Leonard. .    .  . 

M.  S.  Hughes 

W.  F.  Oldham    .... 

C.  B.  Mitchell 

A.  P.  Camphor. .    . . 

E.  S.  Johnson 

*  Retired. 


CHURCH. 

Residence.  Elected. 

Maiden,  Mass 1908 

Chattanooga,  Tenn J  908 

Omaha,  Neb 1912 

Detroit,  Mich 1912 

Wichita,  Kan 1912 

.Denver,  Col 1912 

Atlanta,  Ga 1912 

Helena,  Mont..' 1912 

New  Orleans,  La 1912 

Miss.  Bis.,  Bombay.  India.. 1912 

Seoul,  Korea 1916 

Chicago,  III 1916 

San  Francisco,  Cal 1916 

Portland,  Ore 1916 

Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina. .  1916 

St.  Paul,  Minn 1916 

Miss  Bis.,  Monrovia,  Lib. .1916 
Miss.Bi3.,UmtaU,  R'a.S.A .  1916 


Masonic  Grand  Lodges  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
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BISHOPS   OF   THE   METHODIST   EPISCOPAL   CHURCH    SOUTH. 


E.  R.  Hendrix Kansas  City,  Mo 1886 

J.  S,  Key Sberman,  Tex 1886 

Warren  A.  Candler.  .Atlanta,  Ga 1898 

H.  C.  MorrUon Leesburg,  Fla 1898 

E.  E.  Hoss. Nashville,  Tenn 1902 

James  Atkins Waynesville,  N.  C 1906 

Collins  Denny Richmond,  Va 1910 

W.  B.  Murrah Memphis,  Tenu 1910 

John  C.  Kilgo  . .        .Chailotte,  N.  C 1910 


Walter  R.  Lambuth.Oakdale.  Cal 1910 

R.  G.  Waterhouse..  .Emory,  Va 1910 

Edwin  D.  Mouzon...DalIaa,  Tex. .  .....'...•..  .1910 

John  M.  Moore Nashville,  Tenn.,. 1918 

W.  F.  McMurry St.  Louis 1918 

V.  V.  W.  Darlington.Huntington,  W.  Va. 1918 

H.  M.  Du  Bose San  Francisco. . ; 1918 

W.  N.  Ainsworth Austin,  Tex 1918 

James  Cannon,  Jr. .  .San  Antonio,  Tex .1918 


The  Bishops  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  are:  G.  W.  Clinton,  Charlotte,  N.  C; 
J  W.  Alstork,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  J.  S.  Caldwell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  G.  L.  BlackweU,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
A.  J.  Warner,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  L.  AV.  Kyles,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  R.  B.  Bruce,  Charlotte,  N.  O.;  W.  L.  Lee, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  G.  C.  Clement,  Louisville,  Ky. 

BISHOPS   OF   THE    AFRICAN   METHODIST    EPISCOPAL   CHUTICH. 


Bishop  B.  T.  Tanner,  D.  D.,  2908  Diamond  Street, 
Phlladelpliia,  Pa.  (ineffective) . 

Bishop  B.  F.  Lee,  D.  D.,  Wilberforce,  Ohio. 

Bishop  Evans  Tyree,  D.  D.,  17  North  Hill  Street, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bishop  C.  S.  Smith,  D.  D.,  35  Eaat  Alexandrian 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Bishop  C.  T.  Shaffer,  D.  D.,  3742  Forest  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111.  „        .  ^  .^ 

Bishop  L.  J.  Coppin,  D.  D.,  1913  Bainbridge 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bishop  H.  B.  Pai-ks,  D  D  ,  3312  Calumet  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111. 


Bishop  J.  S.  Flipper,  D.  D.,  401  Houston  Street, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bishop  J.  A.  Johnson,  1412  N.  ISth  Bt„  Phila. 

Bishop    W.    H.    Heard,    1426    Rockland    Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bishop   John   Hurst,    D.    D.,    1808    MlcCuUough 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bishop  W.   D.   Chappelle,   D.  D.,    1208   Harden 
Street,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
,    Bishop  Joshua  H.  Jones,  D.  D.,  Wilberforce,  OlUo. 

Bishop  James  M.  Connor,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Bishop  I.  N.  Ross,  D.D.,  Monrovia,  Liberia. 

Bishop  W.  W.  Beckett,  D.  D.,  Capetown,  S.  Africa. 


The  Bishops  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are:  L.  H.  Holsey,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  laaac  Lane, 
(retired),  Jackson,  Tenn.;  R.  S.  Williams,  Augusta,  Ga.;  Ellas  Cottrell,  Holly  Springs,  Mies.;  C.  H.  Phillips, 
Nashville.  Tenn.;  R.  A.  Carter,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  14.  C.  Cleaves,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

BISHOPS   OF   THE   REFORMED    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH. 

Samuel  Fallows Chicago,  111.  I  Willard  Brewing Toronto,  Can. 

Robert  L.  Rudolph Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  Arthur  L.  Pengclley Charleston,  S.  C. 

Archbishop  Platon  Rozhdestvensky  of  North  America,  and  Bishop  Innocent,  of  Alaska,  reprcr.ont  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  and  Archimandrite  Raphael,  New  York,  the  Syrian  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 


MASONIC    CRAND 

LODGES 

m    THE    U.    S.    AND    CANAOi^ 

• 

State. 

No.  of 
Mem- 
bers. 

Grand  Secretary. 

Reaidcnce  of 
Secretary. 

State 

No.  of 
Mem- 
bers. 

Grand  Secretary 

Residence  of 

Secretary. 

Alabama . .  . 

32,538 

G.A.  Beauehamp 

Montgomery 

Nebraska.. 

26,585 

F.  E.  -White 

Omaha. 

Alb'ta,  Can. 

7,984 

S.  Y.  Taylor 

Calgary. 

Nevada. .  .  . 

2,070 

E.D.Vanderlelth 

CJai'son  c;ity. 

Arizona  .    . 

3,148 

G.  J.  Roskrug.    . 

Tucson. 

N.Bruns.v'l! 

3,898 

J.T.  Hart 

St.  John 

Arkansas.... 

23,624 

F.  Hempstead..  . 

Little  Rock. 

N.  Hamp. . . 

1,284 

H.  M.  Cheney... 

Concord 

B.  (Columbia 

7,951 

De  W.  Smith .  . . 

K.W'r.iiaister 

New  Jersey. 

47,481 

Isaac  Cheery 

Trenton. 

California.  . 

63,986 

J.  Whicher 

S. Francisco. 

N.  Mexico 

3,978 

A.  A.  Keen 

Albuquerc;ue. 

Canada . .    . 

66,457 

Wm. McGregor.  . 

Logan. 

New  York. 

203,716 

R.  J.  Ken  worthy 

N.  Y.  City. 

Coloi  ado . . . 

20,245 

C.  H.  Jacobson. 

Denver. 

N.Carolina 

27,257 

W.W.Wilson 

Raleigh. 

Connecticut 

28,114 

G.  A   Kies.... 

Hartford. 

N.  Dakota. 

11,233 

W.  L.  Stockwell. 

Fargo. 

Delaware. . 

2,698 

11.  J.  Guthrie... 

WllmiugtoD. 

Nova  Scotia 

7,124 

Jas.  C.  Jones..    . 

Halifax 

Dist.of  Col 

10,830 

A.  W.  Johnston. 

Washington. 

Ohio.     .  .    . 

122,343 

J .  H .  Bromwell 

Cincinnati. 

Florida 

14,035 

"\V.  P.  Webster   . 

Jacksonville. 

Oklahoma . . 

32,335 

W.M.  Anderson. 

Okla.City. 

Georgia. . . . 

43,675 

T5'.  F.  Baker.  . .    . 

Macon. 

Oregon.   . .  . 

15,851 

J.  F.  Robinson    . 

Portland. 

Idaho 

5,681 

G.  E.  Knepper.  . 

Boise. 

Penn 

131,954 

J.  A.  Perry.   .    .  . 

Philadelphia . 

nitnois 

167,286 

Isaac  Cutter. . . . 

Camp  Point. 

Pr.Edw.Isl. 

881 

W.  P.  Doull.  . .  . 

Charlotte' n. 

Indiana. . .  . 

82,568 

C.  W.  Prather., 

Indianapolis. 

Quebec...    . 

8,861 

W.  C.  Hagar  .    . 

Montreal . 

Iowa 

59,508 

N.  R.  Parvin  . 

Cedar  Rapids 

Rhode  Isl... 

10,283 

S.  P.  Williams. 

Providence. 

Kansas.. . . 

51,202 

A.  K.  Wilson. 

Tooeka. 

Saskatch'an 

8,286 

W.  B.  Tate   .  . 

Reglna. 
Columbia. 

Kentucky   . 

46,046 

Dave  Jackson 

Louisville. 

S.  Carolina 

18,064 

O.  F.  H:?.£t 

Loulsian^i .  . 

19,387 

J.  A.  DaviUa. 

New  Orleans 

S.  Dakota  . 

12,968 

G.  A.  Pettigrew 

Sioux  Falls. 

Maine 

32,453 

C.  B.  Davis.   . 

Portland. 

Tennessee   . 

31,434 

S.  M.  Kane     .  . 

Nashville. 

Majiitoba .  . 

7,600 

J.  A.  Ovas       .    . 

Winnipeg. 

Texas 

77,600 

W.  B.  Peai-son.. . 

Waco. 

Maryland . . 

18,552 

Geo.  Cook. .  .  . 

Baitimorc. 

Utah 

2,727 

F.  A.  McCarty.. 

Salt  Lake  O. 

Mass'chu'ts 

75,685 

F.W.Hamiltoii 

Boston. 

Vermont     . 

14,887 

F.  A.  Ross 

Burlington. 

Michigan. . . 

91,854 

L.  B.Winsor..    . 

Reed  City. 

Virginia.... 

27,246 

C.  A.  Nesbitt.  .. 

Richmond. 

Minnesota.. 

35,377 

John  Fishel     . . . 

St.  Paul. 

Washington 

23,900 

H.  W.  Tyler    .  .  . 

Tacoma. 

MlsslssipDl. 

20,476 

F.  G.  Speed.   .  . 

Vicksburg. 

W.Virginia. 

20,711 

J.  M.  Collins. .  .  . 

Charleston. 

Missouri.  .  . 

74,201 

J.  R.  Parson.  . 

St.  Louis. 

Wisconsin 

34,877 

W.  M.  Perry..  .. 

Milwaukee. 

Montana . . . 

9,902 

Com.  Hedges.  . . 

Helena. 

1  Wyoming... 

3,701 

J.  M.  l/owndes. . 

Lander. 

Total  number  of  members,  2,056,596,  in  U.  S.,  and  Canada. 

GRAND  LODGE  F.  &  A.  M.,  STATE  OF  N.  Y. 

Grand  Master — V/illiam  S.  Farmer,  Syracuse.  Deputy  Grand  Master — Robert  H.  Robinoon.  New  York- 
SeniorhGrand  IKarcfere— Arthur  S  Tompkins,  Nyack.  Junior  Grand  V/aiden — Harold  J.  Richardson,  Low. 
ville  Grand  Treasurer — Christopher  C.  Mollenhauer,  Brooklyn.  Graiid  Secretary— Rohivt  judson 
Kenworthy,  Masonic  Hall,  New  York  City. 

UNITED  GRAND  LODGE  OF  ENGLAND,   1919-1920. 
Grand  Master — His  Royal  Highness  The  Duke  of  Connaught  and  Strathearn,  K.  G.     Prn-Gr and  Master 
—Br.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Araothill,  G  C.  S.  I.,  G.  C.  I.  E.     Deputy  Grand  Master— Br.  The  Rt.  HOti.  Thomas 
Frederick  Halsey,  P.  C.    Grand  Wardem — Rt.  Hon.  Vise.  Cave,  P.  C,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Horace  B.MarshaU, 
LL.  D.  (Lord  Mayor  of  London).     Grand  Chaplain — The  Rt.  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Chelmsford,  D.  u. 
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The  American  Red  Cross  War  Activities. 


THE    AMERICAN    RED    CROSS    WAR    ACTIVITIES. 

Natiokaj,  headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C.  President — Woodrow  Wilson.  Vice-Presidents — WllUani 
H.  Tatt,  Robert  W.  De  Forest.  Treasurer — John  Skelton  Williams.  Counsellor — Alexander  King.  Secretart 
— Stockton  Axson.  Chairman  Central  Committee — Livingston  Farrand.  Vice-Chairman — WUloughb] 
Walling.  General  Manager — Frederick  C.  Munroe.  Following  are  certain  official  round  figures  coverluf 
American  Bed  Cross  participation  in  the  wai': 

Contributions  received  (material  and  money) S400,000,00( 

Ked  Cross  members — Adults,  20,000,000;  chUdren,  11,000,000 31,000,00 

Red  Cross  workers 8,100,00( 

Relief  articles  produced  by  volunteer  workers 371,577,00( 

families  of  eoldlere  aided  by  home  service  In  United  States 600,00( 

Refreshmente  served  by  canteen  workers  In  United  States 40,000,00{ 

Nurses  earoUed  for  service  with  army,  navy,  or  Red  Cross 23,82! 

Kinds  of  comfort  articles  distributed  to  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  United  States 2,70( 

initted  aptlolea  given  to  soldiers  and  sailors  in  UnitP'l  States 10,900,00( 


Tons  of  reiilkt  supplies  shipped  overseas 
Foreign  ceuatrlea  in  which  Red  Cross  operated 
Patient  daj^  In  Red  Cross  hospitals  In  France. 

[<'rench  hospitals  given  material  aid 

.-jplints  supplied  for  American  soldiers 

Gallons  of  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  furnished  French  hospitals  in  France 


101,00( 

21 

1,155,00( 

3,78( 

294,00C 

4,340.00( 


Men  served  by  Red  Cross  canteens  in  France 15,376,00C 

Refugees  aided  In  France .- l,726,00l 

Americaa  convalescent  soldiers  attending  Red  Cross  movies  In  France 3,110,00{ 

Soldiers  carried  by  Red  Cross  ambulances  in  Italy 148,00( 

Children  oared  lor  by  Red  Cross  in  Italy 155,00( 

Of  the  oootrlbutlons  received,  842,000,000  came  from  membership  dues,  8283,500,000  from  the  wa! 
drives,  and  Wie  rest  from  various  sources.  I 

Collectiens  In  Foreign  Countries,  First  and  Second  Red  Cross  War  Drives — Argentina,  5316,347.29 
BrazU,  $109,719.99:  Canal  Zone,  857,849.98;  Chile,  $172,702.21;  China,  $97,020.47;  Cuba,  5242,382.45 
Hawaii,  $490,931.25;  Japan,  '560,650.00;  Mexico,  892,654.73;  Panama,  §17,391.50;  Peru,  837,760.36;  Philip 
pine  Islands,  $206,522.35;  Porto  Rico,  $118,649.87;  .Sant#  Domingo,  $78,196.33;  Uruguay.  8112,797.521 
other  foreign  countries,  $86,084.79;  total,  82,297,661.09. 

AMEHIOAN   RED    CROSS   RELIEF   SUPPI-IES   SENT   FROM   THE  UNITED   STATES. 


Destkjation. 


.American  prisoners  of  war 
Balkans  (as  a  whole) .... 

England 

France 

Italy 

Palestine 


No  OF  TONS  OF  2,000  LBS.| 

Food- 
Stuffs. 

Other. 

Total. 

1,093 

3,851 

340 

21,739 

10,287 

39 

114 

1,940 
2,590 
30,261 
6,705 
1,079 

1,207 
5,791 
2,930 
52,000 
16,992 
1,118 

Destination. 


Russia '. . 

Serbian  prisoners  of  war. 

Siberia ' 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


No  OF  TONS  OF  2,000  Lbs 


Food-! 
stuffs. 


6,392 

9,483 

7 

1.261 


53,492 


Other. 


450 

755 

3,504 

204 


47,602 


Total. 


5,84S 
10,23! 

3,51 
',  1,46J 


101,09^ 


These  figures  do  not  include  the  largo  quantity  of  supplies  purchased  in  Europe. 

SUMMARY   OF   AMERICAN   RED   CROSS   APPROPRIATIONS. 


War  ReUe*  la- 
France  

Belgium 

Italy 

Great  Britaia 

Switzerland 

Palestine  &  Near  East . 

Balkans 

Russia 

Siberia 


Dollars. 

57,207,004 

3,875,161 

11,972,819 

11,267,304 

5,972,777 

8,320,211 

4  569,869 

2,240,167 

8,225,769 


Dollars. 
Other  activities  overseas     7,396,676 

War  relief  in  U.  S 28,977,985 

Collections,    enrolments 

and  publications 4,660,192 

Opera t'n  relief  bureaus.     2,727,056 
Operation  of  bureaus  for 

handl'g  relief  supplies; 

also  transp'tat'n  in  U. 

S.  of  relief  supplies 5,530,346 


Disaster  relief 

Operat'n  of  administra- 
tive bureaus  at  Nat'l 
and  divisional  hdqtrs. . 

Other  activities 


Dollars. 
938.42 


4,359,75! 
853,69 


Total  appropriations.  169,095,11 


Of  this  sum  $152,380,671  had  been  spent  or  advanced  to  February  28.  1919. 

AMERICAN    RED    CROSS   MEMBERSHIP   AND   PRODUCTION. 
(July  1,  1917,  to  February  28,  1919,  Official  Statement). 


THBBrroRiAL  Division. 


New  Engr«l  (Me.,  N.  H.,  Vt.,  Mass.,  R.  I.) 

Atlantic  (Ct.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.)    

Pennsylvania-Delaware  (Pa.-De  ) 

Potomac  (Md.,  D.  of  C.  Va.,  W.  Va.) . . . 
Southern  (N.  C  8.  C,  Tenn.,  Ga.,  Fla.)    . 

Lake  (Ohio,  Ind.,  Ky.) 

Central  (HI..  Mich.,  Wis.,  Iowa.,  Neb.).. . 

Gulf  (Ala.,  Miss..  La.) 

Northern  (Minn.,  N.  D.,  S  D.,  Mont.) .  . 
So'west'n  (Mo.,  Ark.,  Kan.,  Okla.,  Tex.) .  . 
Mountain  (Wyo.,  Col.,  Utah,  N.  Mex.) .  . 
Northwesffl  (Wash.,  Ore.,  Idaho,  Alaska) 

Pacific  (Cat,  Nev.,  Ariz.) 

Insular  and  foreign 


Total 18,602,759 


Member- 
ship, Dec. 
31,  1918. 


1,413,030 

2.267,911 

1,683,392 

709,497 

720,350 

1,988,140 

3,198,440 

483,327 

960,603 

3,189,318 

445.243 

728,046 

720,251 

105,211 


Chapt's 

Feb.  28, 

1919. 


108 
215 
105 
193 
540 
355 
553 
230 
262 
659 
170 
114 
166 
54 


3,724 


Chapter-Prod'Q  Articles. 


Quantity. 


28,501,197 
76,844,938 
24.673,765 

6,983.836 
10,195,335 
25,315,972 
60,322,534 

6,735,895 
22,201,565 
64,383,769 
13,289,618 
10,344,423 
19,463,981 


Value. 


Dollars. 
6,799,153.99 

14,338,792.27 
7,136,933.49 
2,137,345.35 
3,002,397  08 
8,376,042.28 

16,697,631  05 
2,004,464.74 
7,644,296.97 

12,330,775.77 
3,121,729.16 
3,952,989.28 
4,334,518.79 


369,266,828  91,877,070.22 


Nurses 

En- 
rolled. 


1.521 

3,069 

1,718 

579 

570 

1,791 

3,557 

447 

1,346 

1,994 

288 

575 

1.251 

156 


Junior 

Member 

ship. 


612.16 

1,889,56! 

1,507,10'^ 
407,62 
346,97( 
795,32 

2,277,31) 

74,70 

635,79 

1,668,69: 
198,87 
277,82' 
726,421 
300,or 


18,862  11,718,381 


The  chapters  column  does  not  cover  branches  and  auxiliaries.  In  addition  to  above,  2,320,636  articles 
valued  at  82,100,925,  were  produced  and  not  recorded  by  divisions.  The  entire  total  Includes — Surglca 
dressings,  306,966,759  (814,037,909);  hospital  garments,  17,462,400  (522,969,585);  hospital  supplies,  14,211 
439  (55,966,854);  refugee  gai-ments,  6,328,982  (57,779,056);  articles  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  23,328,83, 
(841,858,276);  unclassed  articles,  3.279,053  ($766,316).  The  nurses  column  does  not  include  4,960  WO 
enrolled,  prior  to  January  1,  1918.    Paid  workers,  12.704:  volunteers,  1,921. 
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NATIONAL     WAR    WORK     COUNC8L     OF     THE     YOUNC     MEN'S     CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Prepared  for  TSE  Almanac  by  the  Organizaitjon.) 

THE  National  War  Work  Council  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  o.  the  United  States 
Waa  organized  April  28,  1917,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  International  Committee,  following  the  tendering 
of  its  services  on  the  day  the  United  States  entered  the  war  and  acceptance  by  President  Wilson  in  a  special 
executive  order  to  the  Armv  and  Navy  Departments.  Present  budgets  of  the  National iWar  Work  Council 
provide  for  its  active  continuance  until  January  1,  1920.  As  soon  thereafter  as  its  emergency  work  is 
virtually  completed,  this  phase  of  association  activity  will  be  returned  to  administration  by  the  International 
Committee. 

General  offices  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  OfiRcers:  Chairman — William  Sloane.  Vice- 
chairman — William  Fellowes  Morgan.  Treasuier — Cleveland  H.  Dodge.  General  Secretary — John  R. 
Mott.     Associate  General  Sccietarles — F.  S.  Brockman,  J.  S.  Ticlienor,  C.  R.  Towson,  and  O.  V.  Hibbard. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures — Financial  report  made  to  the  War  Department,  April  26,  iai7,  to  April 
1,  1919,  shows  8125.282,869  54  received  Uu-ough  contributions  and  interest.  Including  the  three  V.  M,  C.  A. 
war  work  fund  campaigns.     Expenditures,  totalling  $97,817,005  50,  follow: 


National  Headquarters  expenses,  in- 
cluding campaigns  and  recruiting. . .  $5,221,304.81 


In  the  United  States S30,187,108  83 

With  the  A.  E.  F 46,999,415.91 

With  Allied  armies  and  war  prisoners . .   14^409,175.95 

In  the  budget  for  the  period,  October  1,  1918,  to  January  1,  1920,  approved  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  the  Nation^  War  Work  Council  reported  the  following  planned  expendltiu-es  totaling  §119,- 
342,042: 

In  tJie  United  States $23,274,042.00  i  With    the    Allied    armies    and    war 

In  insular  possessions 565,000.00         prisoners $20,365,000.00 

With  the  A.  E.  F 67,732,000  00  I  Contingent  fund ,     2,406,000.00 

Activities  Overseas — Speaking  of  the  various  war  welfare  work  organizations  Secretary  of  War  Baker 
said  on  May  16,  1919:  "The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  bv  reason  of  its  longer  establL-shment,  its  larger  experience  and 
Its  larger  facilities,  had  the  greater  part  of  this  work  to  do,  especially  abroad.  It  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  army."  Gen.  Pershing  said:  "It  has  been  a  large  aid  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  American  army;" 
and  its  vast  organization  overseas  is  to  some  degree  Indicated  from  the  following  facts:  Operated  .".356 
huts,  1,800  for  the  A.  E.  F.  alone;  sent  overseas  more  than  12,000  .secretaries,  including  2,500  women  worl.ers; 
operated  the  armv  post  exchanges  or  canteens  at  the  request  of  Gen.  Pershing,  at  a  loss  of  ?:2,4;'2,C8'J.70; 
free  canteen  service  to  ,Mai-ch  31,  1919,  totaled  81,794,771:  organized  and  turned  over  to  the  array  after 
the  armistice  its  83,000,000  A.  E  F.  university  system  now  adopted  permanently  by  tlie  army;  organized 
and  conducted  the  '  Inter-Ailied  Championships,"  in  co-partnership  with  the  A.  E.  F.  constructing  the 
Pershing  Stadium  near  Paris  tor  that  purpose,  and  supplied  free  athletic  equipment  valued  at  over  $2,500,000; 
conducted  33  army  leave  arc-as;  showed  over  66,000,000  feet  of  moving  picture  film  monthly  at  9.364  free 
showings;  sent  overseas  609  of  America's  best  tlieairical  talent,  giviiig  more  than  100  free  entertainments 
daily;  sent  overseas  mere  than  700  of  America's  leading  preachers  and  distributed  free  over  5,000,000  testa- 
ments; remittance  bureau  sent  home  free  820,104,080.01  in  money  orders  for  the  A.  E.  F.;  and  distributed 
free  WTitlng  paper  and  newspapers  costing  over  82,500,000.  .       .        ,      „        , 

The  American  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  mamtamed  similar  service  for  the  French  army 
through  the  Foyer  du  Soidat,  for  the  Italian  army  through  the  Casa  del  Soldato,  and  for  the  loyal  Russian, 
Portuguese,  Czecho-''.Iovak.  Polish,  Japanese.  Chinese,  Greek,  and  Siamese  armies.  The  Y,  M.  C.  A. 
served  the  American  and  Allied  nrisoners  all  over  the  world.  It  gave  service  to  the  American  and  French 
navies.  In  spite  of  the  fact  tha't  welfare  worJiers  were  non-combatants,  10  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers,  two  of 
them  women,  were  killed  by  shell-fire  or  gas,  133  were  wounded,  104  were  decorated  for  bravery,  and  214 
others  were  officially  clted-in  army  orders.  ^  .   .  . 

Activities:  Homo — In  874  specially  constructed  buildings  at  army  and  navy  training  stations,  camps 
and  cantonments,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  carried  on  its  service  programme  In  the  United,  States  and  insular  pos- 
sessions. Construction  and  equipment  cost  87,887,633  36  to  March  1.  1919.  Its  operating  expenses  to 
that  date  totaled  820,225,947.96.  It  will  continue  Its  service  at  home  until  demobilization  ia  complete, 
and  plans  to  resume  its  regular  v.'ork  for  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  which  was  inaugurated  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  largely  increased  during  mobilization  on  the  Mexican  border. 

INTERNAT.  COMMITTEE.  YOUNG  MEN  S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

(Revised  to  November  1,  1919.) 

General  Offices.  347  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Officers:  Chaiinian — Alfred  E.  Marling. 
Vice-chairman — William  Sloane,  James  W.  Speei's,  William  D.  Murray,  Abner  Kingman,  Lucian  C  Warner. 
Treasurer — B.  H.  Fancher.  General  Secretary — John  R.  Mott  Associate  General  Secielaries — Fletcher  S. 
Brockman,  E.  T.  Colton,  C.  K.  Calhoun,  E  C.  Jenkins.  Consvlting  General  Secretary — Richard  G.  Morse. 
The  International  C«nmittee,  incorporated  April  16,  1883.  Is  now  composed  of  115  representative  business' 
men  scattered  throughout  North  America.  It  is  the  agent  of  the  International  Convention  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  charged  with  encouraging,  promoting  and  supervising  welfare  work  among 
men  and  boys.  During  1919,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  largest  helpful  co-operation  with  State  and 
local  associations,  the  United  States  was  divided  Into  five  territoiiai  or  regional  divisions,  as  follows: 

Eastern,  Central,  Southern,  Western,  and  Pacific 

Home  Work. 

Organization— The  home  work  of  the  International  Committee  is  divided  into  11  aepartments:  City, 
county,  student,  railroad,  army  and  navy,  colored,  industrial,  boys',  physical,  educational.^and  tvUgrous; 
and  six  bureaus:  Business,  building,  secretarial,  records,  association  press  and  associaMon  men.  The 
foreign  work  is  under  the  direction  of  its  own  department.  The  European  war  and  rehabiliUitlon  work 
comes  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  executive  committee,  and  the  National  War  Wci'k  Council. 
Under  the  general  supervision  of  the  International  Committee  there  are  2,077  Young  Men  b  Chnetian 
Associations,  with  5,076  paid  officers,  72,779  directors  and  volunteer  committeemen,  .and  739,438  meu.oers, 
or  an  increase  of  approximately  20,000  members  since  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War;  and  165,442 
members  were  in  army  or  navy  service  in  1919.     Of  the  total  membership  181,656  arc  boys. 

Property  and  Funds — Total  net  property  and  funds  paid  in  is  8107,830,387,  or  6..J5  per  cent  of  the 
total  property  of  all  religious  bodies  in  the  United  States.  Contributions  tow.ird  current  exiwnsFS  for  the 
past  year  totaled  86,021,400;  and  total  current  operating  expenses,  local  and  superviscK-y,  were  Si9,5o7,2()0; 
an  increase  of  19.2  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  ye«r.      These  financial  data  do  not  include  war  work  fig iii-es. 

Activities — Service  of  the  association  includes  many  activities,  among  the  more  import.Tut  of  «iucn 
are;  Social,  there  having  been  61,771  socials  and  entertainments;  employment,  situations  were  socurea 
for  82,311  men,  an  increase  of  9.2  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year;  physical,  269,731  men  and  boys  having 
been  under  trained  directors  in  regular  gymnasium  classes;  educational,  in  which  86,734  membei.'s  pursued 
courses  of  study,  largely  In  evening  and  vocational  classes;  Bible  study.  129,638  men  and  boys  having  been 
In  organized  classes;  37,825  decisions  for  the  Christian  life  were  recorded,  and  5,39V  are  kpowa  to  have 
united  with  the  church  of  their  choice  as  a  direct  result  of  association  cllort. 
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OF  THE  UNITED  ST ATEB— Continued. 

Foreign    Work:. 

Foreign  T^ork  of  the  International  Committee,  projected  in  the  mission  fields  following  the  Cleveland 
International  Convention  of  1881,  required  a  budget  of  81,289,218.18  in  1919.  The  appointment  of  the 
World  Commission  of  the  North  American  Associations,  a  commission  of  one  hundred  members  representing 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  authorized  in  1919,  is  under  way  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  world-wide  programme  of  the  association.  In  Japan,  in  China,  in  India,  In  the  Turkish  Empire,  and 
In  South  America,  national  and  international  organizations  have  been  formed  to  direct  the  association 
movement.  These  associations  have  abroad  over  600  employed  secretaries,  184  of  whom  are  maintained 
by  the  International  Committee.  The  first  foreign  association  was  organized  at  Tungchow  College,  China, 
in  1885,  and  the  permanent  work  has  spread  in  1919  to  19  countries  under  foreign  department  direction 
(not  including  war  work  of  the  National  War  Work  Council  in  44  countries,  nor  foreign  work  of  the  British 
■"National  Council.)  Permanent  association  work  in  any  country  is  undertaken  only  in  response  to  the 
lall  of  the  missionaries  of  that  country. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

General  office,  2  West  45th  Street,  Room  1,402,  New  York  City.  Officers:  President — William  M. 
Klngsley.  Treasurer — John  Sloane.  General  Secretary — Walter  T.  Diack.  Comvtroller — Henry  M.  Orne. 
The  association  maintains  work  for  men  and  boys  at  46  points:  24  general  activities,  12  student,  5  railroad, 
and  5  army. 

Branches  of  the  Association:  1.  Twenty-third  Street,  215  West  23d  Street.  2.  West  Side,  318  West 
■■JTth  Street.  3.  Harlem,  6  West  125th  Street.  4.  East  Side,  153  East  86th  Street.  5.  Institute,  222 
JJowery,  near  Prince  Street.  6.  Washington  Heights,  531  West  155th  Street,  near  Broadway.  7.  Bronx 
Union,  470  East  161st  Street,  comer  Washington  Avenue.  8.  Intercollegiate,  2929  Broadway,  129  Lexington 
iivenue,  etc.  9.  French,  109  West  54th  Street.  10.  Army,  Forts  Jay,  Wadsworth,  Wood,  Slocum,  and 
Schuyler,  office,  2  West  45th  Street.  11.  West  135th  Street  (for  colored  men),  181  West  135th  Street,  and 
252  West  53d  Street.  12.  Bowery,  8  East  Third  Street,  near  the  Bowery.  13.  Railroad,  New  York  Central 
and  New  Haven  lines,  309  Park  Avenue,  corner  49th  Street,  West  72d  Street  and  North  River,  Mott  Haven, 
355  East  160th  Street,  and  New  Durham,  N.  J.,  Railroad  Men's  Building.  14.  Railroad,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Eighth  Avenue  and  32d  Street. 

College  associations  affiliated  with  the  Intercollegiate  Branch:  Club  Houses — 129  Lexington  Avenue 
and  346  West  57th  Street;  for  Chinese,  »58  West  113th  Street;  for  Japanese,  633  West  115th  Street;  office, 
2929  Broadway.  1.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  2  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  3.  Columbia 
University.  4.  Cornell  University  Medical  College.  5  New  York  University.  6.  Union  Theological 
Seminary.     7.  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 

The  membership  is  26,224,  including  3,303  boys.  There  are  803  employes,  including  186  paid  teachers. 
There  are  12,066  cymnasium  members,  and  5,639  physical  examinations  were  given,  3,335  members  served 
on  committees,  10,635  students  in  evening  educational  classes,  209,182  books  drawn  from  libraries,  lodgings 
furnished  to  729,009,  2,244,692  meals  supplied,  9,084  situations  secured,  5,115  religious  meetings  attended 
by  884,032,  sleeping  accommodations  for  2,436  men,  and  men  directed  to  rooms  outside  of  buildings,  15,110. 
Three  months'  free  membership  privileges  offered  to  all  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines.  The  net  expenses 
for  the  year  1918  were  §1,086,718. 

State  EXECtJTivE  Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  State  Executive  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  the  State  of  New  York 
has  Its  general  office  at  2  West  45th  Street,  Room  1001,  New  York  City.  Chairman — William  M.  Klngsley. 
Treasurer — Samuel  Woolverton.  State  Secretaries — Frank  W.  Pearsall  and  Fred.  I.  Eldridge.  This  com- 
mittee was  Incoi-porated  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  April  14,  1886,  having  for  its  object  "the  establishing 
and  assisting  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  and  generally  to  provide  for  the  spiritual,  intellectual, 
physical  and  social  well-being  of  young  men  In  accordance  with  the  aims  and  methods  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  of  the  State  of  New  York."  Besides  these  activities  the  State  Committee  owns 
and  operates  Camp  Dudley  at  Westport-on-Lake-Chaniplain,  as  a  Summer  camp  for  boys.  The  member- 
ship in  the  State  is  79,145,  divided  as  follows:  General,  62,862,  of  which  15,949  are  boys;  railroad,  12,180; 
student,  1,424;  county  and  small  town,  1,839;  colored,  840  Property  holdings  and  funds  paid  in  amount 
to  515,287,301.  A  triennial  meeting  of  the  State  association,  comprising  the  161  associations  in  the  State, 
is  held  In  February-  
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(Compiled  by  the  Supreme  Board  of  Directors  ) 

i3xpended  in  war  relief  work,  June  30,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919 " 516,794,552 

Expended  on  work  in  the  United  States .        .  5,468,061 

.Spent  on  work  overseas .        .  .*?  .    .       9,550,083 

Paid  out  for  free  creature  comforts .  7,000,000 

Expenses  of  administration,  collection,  and  distribution 166,617 

The  S5,46S,060.79  expended  for  activities  in  tlie  United  States  is  apportioned  among  the  following 
subdivisions:  Building  programme,  including  new  construction  and  additions,  rentals,  operation  and  main- 
tenance and  equipment,  §1,303,022.85.  The  Knights  had  178  buildings  and  14  tents  in  the  Eastern-North- 
•iastern  Department,  89  buildings  and  5  tents  in  the  Southeastern  Department,  152  buildings  and  7  tents 
in  the  Central-Southern  Department  and  42  buildings  and  6  tents  in  the  Western  Department,  making  a 
Lotal  of  461  luilldings  and  32  tents  Eleven  buildings  were  being  constructed,  at  permanent  army  posts, 
on  Jime  30,  1919. 

Personnel  expense,  including  salaries,  travelling  expenses,  uniforms  and  other  personal  equipment, 
'out  excluding  headquarters  staff,  cost  the  Knights  51,046,860  11  for  a  total  personnel  of  1,134  Activities 
or  service  programme,  including  athletics  and  sports,  motion  pictures  and  other  entertainments,  educational, 
locia!  and  employment  service,  cost  8745,659.00.  Motor  transport  service  cost  SI 70,244.01  On  supplies, 
for  free  distribution,  including  stationery,  periodicals,  tobacco,  food  and  candy  and  miscellaneous  supplies 
such  as  soap,  shaving  materials,  etc.,  the  Knights  spent  SI, 083, 368. 63.  Freight  and  insurance  cost  the  Knights 
$92,411.53,  and  general  administration  $138,058.18;  this  item  covered  salaries  and  expenses  of  headquarters 
.■staff,  publicity,  and  rents  and  office  supplies  and  incidental  expense.  Other  disbursements,  including  funds 
at  offices  of  department  directors  and  camps  and  hospitals  to  meet  the  hourly  needs  of  operations,  amounted 
to  $908,616.48. 

For  their  overseas  work  the  Knights,  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  spent  S9,550,082.62.  Of  this  amount 
350,294.41  was  spent  on  building  and  equipment;  8623,700.01  on  personnel  expense;  S438,438.19  on  athletics, 
social  and  moving  picture  entertainments,  etc.;  8110,032  83  for  motor  transport  service;  §4,562,982.06  for 
supplies  for  free  distribution;  $166,933.31  for  freight  and  insurance;  $89,253.51  for  general  administration, 
and  53,508,448.30  for  disbursements  to  overseas  commissioners  for  expenditure  overseas  on  operations. 
Overseas  the  Knights  maintained  125  huts  and  clubs  of  substantial  size,  while  other  more  or  less  ephemeral 
clubs  were  equipped  and  maintained  to  bring  the  total  number  of  K-C  points  of  contact  with  4;he  troops 
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to  250.  Of  these  clubs,  32  were  In  Germany,  4  in  Italy  and  9  in  the  British  Isles,  and  1  In  Antwerp.  In 
Siberia  the  K.  of  C.  had  several  secretaries.  The  Knights  recently  opened  clubs  in  Panama.  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
and  clubs  have  been  operated  In  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  large  quantities  of  goods  shipped  to  Haytl.  All 
this  latter  work  is  now  Included  In  the  domestic  department.  The  Knights  sent  1,075  workers  overseas 
out  of  a  total  number  of  7,414  applicants.  New  York  State  led  with  292,  Massachusetts  aupVUed  116, 
Illinois  93,  Pennsylvania  61,  Connecticut  49,  Indiana  38.  Every  State  in  the  Union  was  represented  In 
the  overseas  ranks  of  the  K.  of  C.  '  ,         ^ 

The  total  amount  expended  by  the  Knights  on  free  creature  comforts  during  the  year  was  withm  a  few 
dollars  of  S7,000,000,  an  amount  greater  than  that  spent  for  a  similar  purpose  by  all  the  other  organizations 
participating  in  the  United  War  Drive  Fund  combined.  This  Includes  the  comforts  distributed  on  trans- 
ports by  the  108  K.  of  C.  secretaries  engaged  In  transport  work.  This  sum  represents  goods  purchasc-d  In 
this  country.  Overseas  the  Knights  purchased  vast  quantities  of  supplies  for  free  distribution.  Items 
Included  in  the  list  are  900,000,000  beef  cubes,  618,000,000  cigarettes,  3,750,000  pipes,  546,851  pounds  of 
pipe  tobacco,  3,000,000  pounds  of  candy.  ■ 

For  collection,  care  and  general  administration  of  their  funds  the  Knights  spent  S16G,616.76 — 2.63 
per  cent,  of  entire  disbursements,  a  sum  exceeded  by  the  total  discounts  accruing  from  prompt  payment 
of  merchandise  bills.  The  money  expended  during  the  year  by  tl>e  Knights  from  their  pre-drlve  fund, 
distinct  from  the  United  Fund,  was  distributed  through  the  different  avenues  of  expenditure  in  a  proportion 
generally  relative  to  their  disbursements  of  money  received  on  their  quota  in  the  United  Fund.  The  Knights 
state  that  they  will  continue,  without  charge,  their  work  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  all  men 
In  the  Nation's  service.  

THE    SALVATION    ARMY'S    WAR    ACTSVITISES. 

(Prepares  for  The  almanac  by  the  National  Headquarters  Staff,  122  West  14th  Street,  New  York.) 
THE  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  won  the  encomiums  o* 
private  and  General  alike.  The  lads  and  lassies  with  the  apple  pies  and  doughnuts,  no  less  than  spiritua* 
ministrations,  came  very  close  to  the  heart  of  the  American  doughboy.  The  Salvationists  are  a  mobile 
force.  The  Army  keeps  its  people  fit  for  service.  When  the  war  began  it  was  ready.  A  telegram  from 
Commander  Evangeline  Booth  was  despatched  to  President  Wilson,  placing  at  his  disposal  the  services 
of  the  Salvation  Army  In  any  capacity.  This  offer  was  acknowledged  and  acceptance  assured.  Organiza- 
tion proceeded.  ,  ,         , 

A  National  War  Board  was  created,  with  headquartera  in  New  York,  and  a  supplementary  war  board 
at  Chicago.  Following  this  came  the  organization  of  the  War  Service  League,  witli  Its  knitting  and  sewing 
circles.  Large  quantities  of  sweaters,  helmets,  hose,  comfort  kits,  etc.,  were  produced,  being  largely  dis- 
tributed through  the  Red  Cross.  The  loss  of  life  amongst  the  American  forces  was  anticipated.  Condolence 
cards  were  prepared  and  mailed  t»  relations  and  friends.  Then  the  Salvation  Army  turned  Its  attention 
to  the  camps  and  cantonments  on  home  soil.  Huts  and  hostels  were  erected  adjacent  to  these.  Canteens 
were  established^  Paper,  envelopes,  postaJs.  pens,  and  ink  were  available.  Libraries  were  established 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Library  Association.  Huts  and  hostels  and  other  wai-  service  insti- 
tutions were  to  be  found  at  the  debarkation  points,  where  Salvationists  met  the  transports  reg;ularly.  Good 
botel  accommodations  were  provided.  Workers  distributed  chocolate  bars,  oranges,  doughnuts,  postal 
cards,  etc.  A  special  form  of  service  was  the  sending  free  of  telegrams  to  relatives  and  friends  of  the  home- 
coming soldiers.  These  amounted  to  thousands  every  day.  These  forms  of  service  included  visitations 
by  Salvation  Army  women  to  the  base  hospitals,  and  the  supplying  of  civilian  clothing  to  demobilized  men 
to  the  value  of  many  thousands  of  dollars.  The  United  States  Navy  men  and  marines  were  served  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  soldiers.  Clubs  were  established  for  the  former  in  such  cities  as  Brooklyn,  Norfolk, 
Newport  News,  Charleston,  and  Boston.  The  Salvation  Army  joined  hands  with  other  welfare  agencies 
to  welcoming  the  fleet  to  New  York.     Sightseeing  automobiles  were  supplied. 

The  work  overseas,  under  the  leadership  of  Lieut.  Col.  W,  S.  Barker,  was  eulogized  by  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  headed  by  Gen.  Pershing.  The  Salvation  Army  women  were  as  fully  trained  for 
thiq  work  as  were  the  men.  When  the  United  States  forces  moved  to  the  battle  zones  tiie  Salvation  Army 
women  moved  with  them,  constantly  under  fire  and  in  danger  of  being  gassed.  The  story  of  tlie  apple 
pies  and  doughnuts  has  been  widely  told.  The  co-operation  of  the  military  authorities  often  supplied  the 
necessary  field  range,  and  a  captured  German  kitchen  more  than  once  provided  the  required  larder.  The 
space  allotment  in  transports  allowed  the  Salvation  Army  to  send  across  supplies  to  the  extent  of  500  tons 
a  month.  As  much  as  120  tons  ot  flour  was  shipped  in  a  month — this  in  addition  to  the  supplies  purchased 
In  Paris.  In  nine  months  nearly  600  tons  of  chocolate  bars  went  across  A  banking  department  was 
established.  Thousands  of  dollars  of  soldiers'  money  were  remitted  to  relatives  at  home  without  charge. 
Graves  have  been  decorated  and  services  held  by  Salvationists  on  Decoration  Day.  Many  Inquiries  for 
missing  men  were  received  and  investigation  instituted,  frequently  with  satisfactory  results.  A  number 
of  ambulances  were  supplied  by  the  Salvation  Army  and  accepted  by  the  Government.  After  demobilization 
the  Salvation  Army's  free  employment  agencies  in  various  cities  did  a  large  work  in  placing  demobilized 
soldiers.  ^     9 

National  Wai"  Board  of  the  Salvation  Army:  Commander  Evangeline  C.  Booth,  President;  Com- 
missioner Thomas  KstUKWice-President;  Col.  William  Peart,  Chairman;  Col.  Wm.  S.  Reinhardsen,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer;  Col.  E  J.  Parker,  War  Service  Secretary,  Col.  Alex.  M.  Damon,  Lieut.  Col.  W.  F.  .Jenkins, 
Lieut.  Col.  Thos.  Stanyon,  Brig.  Chas.  Welte.  (West)  Commissioner  Thomas  Estill,  Chairman;  Col.  S. 
Gauntlett,  Lieut.  Col.  A.  T.  Brewer,  Lieut.  Col.  John  T.  Fynn,  Brig.  W.  J.  Dart,  Brig.  F.  Agnew. 

General  Staff  In  France:  Lieut.  Col  W.  S.  Barker,  Director  of  Salmiion  Army  Work  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces;  Bris.  W.  O.  Hunter,  General  Secretary;  Staff  Capt.  W.  S.  Hammond,  Accountant; 
Ensign  M.  Benson,  Pwchasing  Agent;  Brig.  J.  Atkins,  Acting  Chaplain,  Ensign  Ethel  Ronton,  Secretary. 
Zone  Majors:  Brig.  W.  Bourne,  Brig.  E.  White,  Brig  Geo.  Anderson,  Brig.  M.  Pickering,  Major  Horace 
Dodd,  Major  A.  S.  Norris,  Major  E,  Quirk.  StaH  Capt.  W.  Halpin,  Staff  Capt.  W.  Turner,  Adjt.  Guy  Case, 
Ensign  C.  Hlckcy. 

INTERNATIONAL  STATISTICS. 

Countries  and  colonies  occupied C3  ]  Officers  and  cadets  enyapcd  in  social  work. .      „3.329 

Languages  In  which  salvation  is  preached . .  40 

Corps  and  outposts 9,859 

Boolal  Institutions 1.231 


Local  officers  (senior  and  junior). 63,464 

Bandsmen  (senior)     24,477 

.._„.     Bandsmen  (juDloi)                     4,270 

Day  schools 658  »Songsters    .            .      .  21,614 


Naval  and  military  homes 

Officers  and  cadets  (Including  social) 17,374 

Persons  without  ranis  employed  wholly  in 

Salvation  Army  work 6,291 

The  activities  of  the  Salvation  Army  In  the  United  States  in  1918  are  set  forth  In  the  foUoprtng  table 
prepared  under  the  auspices  ol  the  ^eadauaiteis  officers: 


Jorps  cadets :'  ^*>31§ 

Periodicals  issued 80 

Total  copies  per  ls.sue 1,184,653 
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SALVATION  ARMY  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


Corps  and  outposta 

Officers  and  cadets 

Indoor  meetings 

Indoor  attendance  

Open-air  meetings 

Open-air  attendance 

Converts 

I<ocal  officers  and  bandsmen. 

M'ur  Crys  publisbed 

Hotels:  Men 

Women 

Young  women's  board,  homes . 

Accommodation 

Beds  supplied 

Meals  supplied 

Converts 

Industrial  homes 

Accommodatioa 

Men  admitted ; . . . . 

Meals  supplied 

Beds  supplied 

Converts 

Bescue  homes,  maternity  hosp's 

Accommodation 

Girls  admitted 

Meals  supplied 

Beds  supplied 

Children  admitted 

Persons    afforded    temp,    relief 

outside  Jndust.  homes  &  hotels 


East. 


492 

1,788 

100,718 

3,762,185 

75,146 

11,759,172 

20,336 

2,464 

2,423.598 

40 

o 

1 

2.9U 

790.732 

51,019 

■^    273 

60 

1,784 

6,592 

1,330,346 

460,988 

413 

13 

791 

1,060 

600,836 

193,153 

741 


West. 


465 

1,130 

76,441 

2,632,341 

57,083 

6,144,336 

•    11,866 

3,374 

1.918,622 

33 


2 

3,790 

865,796 

312,072 

23 

32 

699 

1,349 

412,469 

128,584 

38 

12 

520 

839 

622,807 

192,582 

859 


421,510     239,708 


Slum  posts  and  nurseries 

Hours  spent  In  active  service 

Families  visited 

Children  sheltered 

Children's  homes 

Accommodation 

Beds  supplied 

Meals  supplied 

Prisons:  Hours  spent  visiting. , 

Prisoners  prayed  with 

Prisoners  asslst'd  on  discharge 

Situations  found     

Converts 

Missing  Friends:  Inquiries 

Found 

Christmas  dinners  (1918) 

Children  given  Christmas  toys 

(1918) 

Thanksgiving  dinners  (1918) . . . 
Mothers  given  summer  outings.. 
Children  given  summer  outings. 
Men  found  employment  outside 

own  institutions , 

Women  found  employment  out 

side  own  institutions 

Meals  given  outs'e  own  institut's 
Beds  given  outs'e  own  institut's 
Pounds  of  ice  distributed .... 
Pounds  of  coal  distributed . . , 


East. 


7 

119,960 

10,859 

48,519 

3 

236 

51,846 

155,886 

7,163 

34,776 

1,585 

83 

7,260 

656 

52 

126.704 

49,075 

15,424 

4,675 

19.303 

23,136 

15.880 

200.728 

55.168 

15.204 

2,120,620 


West. 


4 

11,061 

6,305 


1 

250 

76,043 

233,189 

3,461 

8,569 

186 

7 

1,462 

556 

216 

81.967 

29,747 

3,474 

504 

2,348 

40.746 

4,395 

92,423 

46,140 

108,198 

650,032 


BELL    TELEPHONE    STATISTICS. 


Stations  in  Bell  System. 

Employes. 

Miles 
Of  Wire. 

Daily 

Jan.  1 

Bell 
Stations. 

Bell  Connect- 
ed Stations. 

Total. 

Messages. 
Conversafns. 

19UG        

1907 

1908     

1909          

3910     

1911          

1912     

1913  .        .    . 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918..    .. 

1919 

2,282,378 
2,773,547 
3,012,511 
3,176,394 
3,522,079 
3,900,056 
4,.35I,837 
4,303.803 
5,2.54,808 
6.584,853 
5,968,110 
6,646,490 
7.031,.530 
7,201,757 

246,337 
297,113 
826,489 
1,188,235 
1,620,613 
1.949,663 
2,280,788 
2,652,271 
2.878,209 
3,064,140 
3,183,111 
3,301,702 
3,444.148 
3,790,668 

2,528,715 
3,070,660 
3,839,000 
4,364,629 
5,142,692 
5,882,719 
6,632,625 
7,456,074 
8,133,017 
8,648,993 
9,151,221 
9,847,192 
10.475.678 
10,992,325 

89,661 
104,640 
100,884 

98,533 
104,956 
120,311 
128,4;}9 
140,789 
156,928 
142,627 
156,294 
179.032 
192,364 
199,914 

5,779,918 

7,468,905 

8,610..592 

9,830,718 

10,480,026 

11,642,212 

12,932,615 

14,610,813 

16,111,011 

17,475,594 

18,505,545 

19,850,315 

22,610,487 

23,281.150 

13,911.551 
16.939,577 
18,624,578 
18,962,297 
20.442,535 
22.284,010 
24,128.688 
26.310.168 
27.237.161 
27.848,174 
26,002,829 
29,419,933 
31,854.000 
32,309,500 

Employes'  total  is  as  of  July  31,  1918. 

NOTE — FIg'aies  for  employes,  miles  of  wire  and  daily  messages  do  not  Include 


connecting  companies. 


FARM    LOAN 

Location:  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D. 
C  Merabei's  of  Board — Carter  Glass,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  Chairman  Ex-Otflclo;  George  W. 
Norris,  Farm  Loan  Commissioner;  Asbury  F.  Lever, 
W.  S.  A.  Smith  and  Charles  E.  Lobdell;  Secretary, 
W.  W.  Flannagan. 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS. 

District  No.  1. — Springfield,  Mass.,  serving  Maine, 
iMass.,  Vt.,  N.  Hamp.,  Rhode  Island,  Conn.,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  YorX 

District  No.  2. — Baltimore,  Md.,  serving  Pcnn., 
W.  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  and 
D.  of  C. 

District  No.  3— Columbia,  S  C 
C,  Ga..  and  Fla. 

District  No.  4. — Louisville,  Ky 
Ky.,  and  Tenn. 

District  No.  5 — New  Orleans, 
Miss.,  and  Ala. 

District  No.  0 — St.  Louis,  Mo.  serving  111.,  Mo., 
3>nd   Ark 

District  No.  7. — St.  Paul,  Minn.,  serving  N.  Dak. 
Minn.,  Wis.,  and  Mich.  « 

District  No.  8 — Omaha,  Nebr.,  serving  Wyo., 
Nebr.,  S.  Dak.,  and  Iowa. 

District  No.  9. — Wichita.  Kans.,  serving  New 
"Mexico,  Kans.,  Colo.,  and  Okla. 

District  No.  10. — Houston,  Tex.,  serving  Texas. 

District  No.  11. — Berkeley,  Calif  sci-ving  CiUif., 
Nev.,  Utab,  and  Ariz. 


.  serving  N.  C,  S. 

,  serving  Ind.,  O., 

La  .  serving  La., 


DIRECTORY. 

District  No  12. — Spokane,  Wash.,  serving  Idaho, 
Wash  ,  Mont.,  and  Oreg. 

These  banks  are  engaged  in  lending  money  to 
farmers  on  first  mortgages  on  fiirm  lands  at  a  rate  of 
5H  per  cent.  The  mortgages  are  repayable  on  the 
amortization  or  lustailment  plan  tlirough  periods 
ranging  from  5  to  40  years.  Loans  may  be  made  up 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  plus 
20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  permanent  insurable 
Improvements  for  approved  agricultural  purposes. 

In  the  year  ending  July  31,  1919,  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  made  94,815  loans  totalling  §244,653,871. 
The  largest  loans  were  iri  the  Omaha,  St.  Paul, 
Spokane,  Wichita,  Houston  and  St.  Louis  districts. 
On  the  date  named  above,  the  banks  held  S59.584,- 
581  In  U.  S.  Government  bonds  and  securities. 
Their  capital  stock  was  820,565,185  and  were  auth- 
orized to  issue  $286,000,000  in  Farm  Loan  bonds. 
Net  earnings  were  S719,551.  There  are  Joint  Stocit 
Land  Banks  at  Sioux  City,  la.;  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
Indianapolis.  Chicago.  Salina.  Kan.;  Memphis,  Tenn; 
Lincoln.  Nebr.;  Milwaukee.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.; 
Minneapolis.  Monticello,  111.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Fre- 
mont, Nebr.;  Des  Moines,  Houston,  Omaha,  Nor- 
folk, Redwood  Falls,  Minn.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Richmond, 
and  Wichita,  Kan.  In  the  year  named  they  loaned 
334,145,217:  held  $5,738,570  in  U.  S.  Government 
securities;  had  $6,397,300  of  capital  stock,  and  were 
authorized  to  issue  $36,555,000  in  Farm  Loan  bonds. 


Cost  of  New  Buildings  in  American  Cities. 
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COST    OF    NEW    BUILDINGS    IN    AMERICAN    CITIES. 


CiTT. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore ,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

BuHalo,  N.  Y 

CambriQge,  Mass 

Chicago,  lU 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ClevelanU,  Ohio       

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Penver,  Col 

Detroit,  Mich 

Fall  River,  Mass , 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Hartford,  iCona 

Indiauapblls,  Ind 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Kansas  City,  Kan 

Kansas  CUy,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville.  Ky 

Lowell,  Mass 

Memphis,  Tenii 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn    

Nashville,  Tenn 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

New  Haven,  Conn  . .    . . 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Oakland,  Cal 

Omaha,  Neb 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Rttsburgh  and  Allegheny. 

Portland.  Ore 

Providence,  R.I 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Joseph,  Mo     

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Scranton.  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C   

Worcester,  Mass 


1913. 


S5,U2,944 

14,053,802 

22,780,011 

34,762,506 

13,300,360 

6,588,685 

89.668.427 

7,543,475 

22,543,365 

5.508.408 

3,288,350 

2,797,148 

30,434,380 

1,507,855 

4,169,000 

6,784,751 

9,361,973 

5,413,607 

1,252,860 

10,578,162 

31,641,921 

3,617,540 

969,868 

3,949,368 

13,647,624 

12.857,935 


1914. 


1915. 


16,317,973 
3,067,700 
4.790,151 
4.088,261 
10',, 104.707 
8,535,251 
4.110,733 

35,125,810 

15,470,955 

12,956.915 

7.289,100 

848,850 

3,636,476 

9,642,124 

895,079 

15,340,012 
9.456,450 

21,037.204 
1,413,559 
9,321,115 
5,206,768 
5,863,101 

10,499,402 
4,780.495 


54,564,387 

16,308,299 

23,187,282 

41,872,307 

10,709.000 

6.300,105 

83.261,710 

8,150,000 

26,991,050 

0,885,065 

2,977,990 

3,750,460 

28,207,395 

1,493,235 

3,618,119 

4,052,070 

7,933,331 

3,826, 1''4 

1,110,988 

10,204,970 

17,381,925 

4,397,310 

773,514 

2,946,818 

9,882,085 

15,214,525 


84,589,214 

9,541.891 

29,113.692 

45.601,851 

11,798,000 

3,384,290 

97.291,400 

13,443,41^ 

32,660,305 

4,928,425 

3,534,620 

2,648,575 

32,235,540 

1,824,696 

2,684,037 

5,575,895 

7,083,642 

5,351,630 

962,749 

10,607,405 

11,888.662 

4,055,390 

1,231.310 

2.730.488 

11.564,325 

16,349.940 


1916. 


33,661,840 

9,246.497 

27.826.628 

37.074,658 

13,137,000 

4,210.946 

112,835.150 

8,597,265 

33,098,255 

7,193,240 

5,589,727 

4,028.840 

51,067.590 


10,061,910 

3,039,736 

4,380.842 

2,948,751 

74,030,241 

4,717,620 

4,610,456 

34,694,340 

18,194,182 

8,334.075 

6.334,900 

1,148,850 

3,391,571 

8,733,257 

625,574 

12,885,398 

14,718,696 

28,177.563 

1,668,904 

12,664,970 

3,412,184 

6,090,182 

10,416,645 

5.731.469 


6.162.052 
3,126,734 
7,104,947 
2,950,357 
103,023,800 
5,045,290 
5.385,005 

35,010,640 

14,227,020 
4,895,345 
7,023,700 
1,102,100 
3,244,752 
9.108,333 
942.770 

11.439.320 
9,237,458 

13,990,704 
1,683,592 
6,456,995 
4,693,316 
7,563,680 
9,749,301. 
4,526,382 


1917. 


1918. 


$4,971,612 
6,302,643i 

23,426,651 

28,503,290 

10,501,000 
3,741,273 

64,188.750 
7,921,110 

30,483,750 
3,914,730 
3,946,736 
4,252,000 

39.692,306 


Total 3673.220,625  $619,752,354  S641.769.199  5780,183,970  3512,576,744  $302,571,607 


3,479,239 

7,383,163 

.  8,899,404 

5,005,243 

778,430 

11.557.643 

15,036,025 

4,030,435 

1,745,310 

3,091,970 

14,762.851 

22,909,910 

3,621,132 

8,808,316 

4,762,081 

5,020,446 

3,117,614 

152,482,704 

6,570,296 

7,225,957 

49,896.370 

13,556.905 

6,301,360 

7,053,600 

1,401,725 

4,927,396 

9,036,431 

1892.142 

12.753,386 

11.128.627 

18.837.153 

1.540.972 

8,304.689 

4,278,143 

9,692,268 

15,049,804 

6,633,349 


1,907,017 
7,681,616 
7,103.038 
3.596.718 
1.656,965 

10,138.450 

16,932,082 
1.607,280 
1.624.259 
2,026,860 

11,149,492 
9,257,285 
1,095,576 
9,336,594 
3,053,211 
5,644,869 
2,747,678 

37.614,000 
4,383,132 
7,737,047 

34,055,480 

11,464,297 
3,642,735 
2,041,700 
!  912.875 
4.118,688 
6.719.620 
827.541 

10.448,614 
7.217,140 

15,586,337) 
1,421,486 
6,714,315 
4,252,701 
7,264,546 

12,916.886 
4,332.855 


3,545,375 

3,892.067 

6,075,583 

23,019,752 

7,014,030 

2,222,690 

34,663.750 

4,696,538 

16,386,460 

3,300,220 

3,632,208 

2,685,890 

17,471.0.50 

644.496' 

1,222,138 

2.254,983 

4,558,676 

5,047,720 

1,933,267 

5,649,445 

8.678,862 

1,990,308 

1,419,393 

1,591,078 

6,039,526 

■     5,395,740 

^6,606 

5,320,833 

976,714 

3,259,558 

1,762,579 

22,820,296 

5,380.179 

3.715.639 

16,052.370 

7.938.160 

6.181,259 


508,525 

1,838,614 

1,949,661 

558.847 

5.934.290 

10,131,372 

7.924,319 

426,356 

10,899,776 

1,699,174 

2,661,661 

7.172,818 

2,080.869 


Figures  for  1916,  1917,  and  1918  are  from  Br.-idstreet's.  New  York  means  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  and 
the  Bgures  do  not  include  alterations. 

Building  contracts  awarded  during  the  111  st  half  of  1919  in  that  portion  of  the  United  States  aut  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River  totalled  $989,904,000.  according  to  .statistics  compiled  by  the 
F.  W.  Dodge  Company.  This  indicates  an  increase  of  23%  over  the  similar  periods  of  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding. 

.  In  the  N  ew  York  and  Northern  New  Jersey  District,  of  the  total  amount  of  building  started  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1919,  to  June  1,  1919,  43%  was  residential,  and  13 >^  %  industrial.  In  Manhattan,  there  has  been  a 
great  amount  of  changing  of  old  houses  and  stores  into  modern  apartments.  In  the  suburban  districts  around 
New  York  City,  the  building  of  small  houses  has  developed  to  large  proportions.  Contracts  awarded  In  full 
calendar  years  In  the  district  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River  were  valued  in  dollars 
as  loUows:— 1918,  1.689,242.000;  1917,  1.618.157.000;  1916,  1.356.989.397;  1915.  940.089,334. 

TABLE  OF  DEPRECIATION  IN  BUILDINGS. 
(By  R    M.  Hurd  ) 


Construction  and 
Occupancy. 


Cheap  frame,  ten.. 
Cheap  frame,  res  . 
Better  frame,  res. 
Cheap  brick,  ten. . 


Term  of 
Life  in 
Years. 


10  to  15 

25  to  30 

50  to  75 

25  to  30 


Rate  of 
Fund  Pro- 
posed in  % 


10  to  5 
3  to  2 

2  to  1 

3  to  2 


Term  of 

Sinking 

Fd.@3% 

in  Years 


9  ^16 
23  to  31 
31  to  47 
23  to  31 


Construction  and 

OCCUPANCr. 


Cheap  brick,  res ... . 
Cheap  br.,  oft.  bldg 
Better  brick,  res ...  . 
Gd.  br.,or  3t.,off.  bldg 


Term  of 
Life  in 
Years. 


35  to  50 

25  to  30 

60  to  75 

76  to  100 


Rat«  of 
Fund  Pro- 
posed in% 


2  to  1 

3  to  2 
Ik-   to  1 

1 


Term  ol 

Sinking 

Fd.®3% 

In  Years 


31  to  47 
23  to  31 
37  to  47 
47 


ECONOMIC  EXISTENCE  OF  BUILDINGS. 


Tyie  of 
Building. 


"Taxpayer" 

Hotels 

Apart,  bouses., 


Life  in 
Years. 


12  to  15 
16  to  18 
18  to  21 


Type  op 
Building. 


Store  bldfl 
Ten.  antM 


lata.. 


Life  in 
Years. 


21  to  25 
25  to  27 


Type  ok 
Building. 


Off.  &  bus.  bldgs 
Lotts  and  fac. . 


Life  In 
Years. 


27  to  33 
33  to  37 


Type  of 
Building. 


Residences 

Banks  and  inst. 


Life  In 
Years. 


37  ta  44 
44  to  5U 
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FIRE    LOSSES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES,    187S-1917. 

(Estimated  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce.) 


Year 
(Calendar.) 

Loss. 

Year 
(Calendar.) 

Loss. 

Year 
(Calendar.) 

Loss. 

YEAR 

(Calendar.) 

Loss. 

1875 

578,102,285 

1886 

5104,924.750 

1897 

8116,354,575 

1908 

5217.885,850 

1876 

61,630,600 

1887 

120,283,055 

1898 

130.593,905 

1 909 

188,705,150 

1877 

68,265,800 

1888 

110,885,665 

1899 

153,597,830 

1910 

214,003,300 

1878 

04.315,900 

1889 

123,046,833 

1900 

160,929,805 

1911 

217,004,575 

1879 

77,703,700 

1890 

108,993,792 

1901 

165,817,810 

1912 

206,438,900 

1880 

74,043,400 

1891 

143,764,967 

1902 

161,078,040 

1913 

203,763,550 

1881 

81,280,900 

1892 

151,516,098 

1903 

145,302,155 

1914 

221,439.350 

1882 

84,505,024 

1893 

167,544,370 

190'i 

,229,198,050 

1915 

172,033,200 

1883 

100,149,228 

1894 

140,006,484 

1905 

165,221,650 

1916 

214,530,995 

1884 

110,008,611 

1895 

142,110,233 

1906 

518,611,800 

1917 

250,753,640 

1SS5 

102 .818.798 

1896 

118.737,420 

1907 

215,084,70.9 

1918 

290,959,885 

i'or  are  losses  'n  New  York  City  see  lnde.\.    The  1906  figures  in  a'oove  table  include  the  San  Francisco 
«onflagration-earth(iuake. 

BIG  AND   LITTLE   FIRES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  monthly  record  ol  the  fires  of  SIO.OOO  or  over  during  1918,  classifled 
raccording  to  t?'elr  destructiveness: 


MO.NTH. 

8  . 

o 

§'=' 
6° 

2  . 

gi, 

oo 

Oii 

s  . 

gi 

oo 

5^ 

OiO 

^8 

|g 

go 

Tot- 
als. 

Year. 

a 

gs 

oo 

s  . 

o 

IT^O 

go 

2  . 

O 

gg 
oo 

2   . 

il 
<0 

-8 

OO 

g° 

o    .1 

gg 
9.0- 

oo 

OM 

§0 

Tot- 
als. 

Jau 

Feb 

March.. , 
AprU.... 
May.  ... 
June. . . . 

July 

Aug 

Sept. . . . 

Oct 

Nov 

Dee 

156 
96 
87 
58 
73 
76 
72 
81 
62 
60 
■47 
48 

80 
55 
46 
40 
48 
43 
SO 
48 
39 
28 
26 
24 

66 
31 
29 
22 
39 
31 
45 
36 
29 
17 
20 
22 

61 
26 
34 
26 
20 
21 
24 
32 
22 
22 
22 
25 

32 

18 

17 

12 

22 

22 

7 

9 

10 

6 

8 

9 

67 
39 
41 
23 
27 
24 
28 
35 
27 
21 
18 
9 

42 
22 
12 
20 
19 
23 
27 
36 
11 
21 
14 
21 

494 
287 
266 
201 
248 
240 
2i-3 
277 
200 
164 
155 
153 

1917 

1916.  ... 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1.031 
1.041 
1,198 
1,233 
1,298 
1.278 
1.159 
1.098 
1,128 

581 
551 
590 
667 
695 
689 
596 
594 
570 

427 
371 
413 
485 
492 
514 
525 
450 
457 

356 
351 
375 
406 
416 
433 
402 
371 
444 

164 
124 
138 
182 
182 
162 
178 
196 
174 

340 
311 
291 
336 
355 
396 
352 
324 
337 

251 
208 
147 
193 
184 
168 
189 
192 
160 

.3.150 
2,857 
3,152 
3,502 
3,590 
3,640 
3,410 
3,225 
3,270 

Totals. 

906 

627 

387 

325 

171 

359 

268 

2,943 

The  biggest  Are  in  191S  amounted  to  a  loss  of  S25.000.000,  at  the  Gillespie  munition  plant  at  Morgan, 
N.  J.,  near  Perth  Amboy,  in  October^ 

RECORD    OF    NI£W    INCORPORATIONS. 

Following  are  the  •comparative  figures  as  specially  compiled  by  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial Bulleiiu  of  comp-anies  incorporated  in  the  Eastei-n  States  dui'ing  the  last  thi-ee  years  with  an  author- 
ized capital  of  51,000,000  or  more: 


1918 

1917. 

1916. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Jan .... 
Feb . . . 

Mar... 
Apr. . . 
May.. . 
June. . . 
July... 

$209,285,000 
120,650,000 
128,620,000 
109,375,000 
213,372.000 
144,400,000 
90,725,000 

5244,450,000 
283,815,000 
281,000,000 
361,510,000 
388,481,000 
352,584,000 
416,350,000 

5270,995,000 
365,995,300 
194,750,000 
166,650,000 
209,735,000 
264,350,000 
217.662,500 

Aug .  . . 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov. .  . 
Dec.  .  . 

Total 

377,975,000 

132,925,000 

67,665,000 

94,260,000 

68,200,000 

8382,100.000 
202,500,000 
308,513,700 
285,590,000 
186,3,50,000 

3113.472,000 
164,700,000 
303,768,700 
260,407,800 
230,850,000 

51,507,452,000 

53,693,243,700 

.52.669,246,300 

STAf^DARD    OIL    EARNINGS    AND 

DIVIDENDS. 

Year  (Calendar.) 

Earn'gs  Before  De- 
ducting Fed.  Taxes 

Federal  Taxes  Paid 
and  Accrued. 

Earnings  Alter  De- 
ducting Fed.  Taxes. 

Dividends  Paid. 

1912   

1913  

535,397,717.37 
46,168,955  06 
31,798,849  e?, 
61,396.922.73 
72,426,692.36 
105,785,858  91 
101,614,143.84 

5289,830.33 

477,085.57 

341,215  45 

619,679.39 

1,634,633.19 

25,019.916.97 

44,330,3.59.15 

535.107,887.04 
45,691.869.49 
31,457,634.17 
60,777,243.34 
70,792,059.17 
80,765,941 .94 
57,283,734.69 

S19.667.660  00 
59.002,980  00 

1914   

19,667,660  00 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

19,667,660  00 
19,667,600  00 
19,667,660  00 
19,667,660.00 

CTnder  "Dividends  Paid"  for  1913  is  included  distribution  of  540  per  share  from  repayments  by  former 
subsidiaries  ol  cash  previously  advanced  by  this  company      1918  tares  subject  to  adjustment. 


CIVIL   WAR   AND    WORLD    WAR   PRICES    COMPARED. 

(By  the  War  Industries  Board.) 

The  movement  of  prices  in  the  two  great  wars  Is  strikingly  similar  on  the  whole.  The  chief  differences 
in  movement  are  the  following:  (a)  The  rise  began  earlier  in  the  Civil  War.  The  median  rose  from  96  to 
IQO  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  Civil  War.  while  in  the  later  case  the  medi.in  did  not  change  from  its  pre-war 
level  until  the  end  ol  a  year  of  hostilities.  (6)  The  rise  was  more  extreme  in  the  Civil  War.  The  highest 
point  touched  was  216  In  January.  1865.  This  is  49  points  higher  than  the  median  on  the  corresponding 
date  in  the  present  war  (177  In  January,  1918).  (c)  The  fall  began  earlier  in  the  Civil  War.  A  drop  ol 
26  points  had  occurred  when  Lee  surrendered  In  April,  1865.  The  German  surrender  came  in  the  Autumn 
Ol  the  corresponding  year  and  was  not  preceded,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  a  decline  of  prices. 
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BUSINESS    FAILURES    IN    UNITED    STATES,    JAN.-JUNE,    1919. 

The  following  data,  Uken  Jrom  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co'a.  Review,  cover  the  first  half  of  1919. 


States. 

No.  J 

Maine 

44 

N.  Hamp.. . 

10 

Vermont .  . . 

7 

Mass 

256 

Connecticut 

85 

Rhode  Isl. . . 

38 

New  York.. 

515 

New  Jersey. 

126 

Pa   

232 

Maryland. . 

68 

Delaware.. . 

1 

Dlst.  of  Col. 

8 

Virginia 

47 

W.  Virginia 

29 

N.  Carolina. 

39 

S.  Carolina . 

21 

Georgia 

62 

Florida .... 

48 

Kentucky. . 

41 

Tennessee. . 

55 

Alabama.. . 

40 

Mississippi . 

16 

Arkansas... 

57 

Oklahoma. . 

86 

Louisiana.  . 

16 

Texas 

100 

Ohio 

183 

Indiana. . . . 

70 

Illinois 

210 

Michigan... 

93 

-Wisconsin.  . 

58 

Minnesota. . 

44 

Iowa 

46 

Missouri. . . 

81 

N  Dakota. 

3 

S.Dakota.  . 

1 

Nebraska. 

31 

Kansas.  .  . 

38 

Montana. . . 

37 

Idaho 

27 

Wyoming . . 

2 

Colorado . . . 

31 

N.  Mexico. . 

6 

Arizona,. . . . 

12 

Utah 

34 

Nevada .... 

7 

Washington 

77 

Oregon ...   . 

64 

California  . 

271 

Tot,  1919 

3,403 

"     1918 

5,889 

ALL  Kinds. 


Assets. 


Uabllitles. 


Dollars. 
313,711 
20,916 
19.010 

1,252.995 
378,387 
111,275 

8,218,823 
986,019 

2,271 ,562 
683,930 
1,200 
261,000 
824,195 
378,109 
261,931 
537,017 
425,675 
348,395 
812,438 

1,031,105 
125,589 
66,916 
507,180 
892,256 
124,340 
996,116 

4,142,491 
518,877 

2,592,428 

740,415 

977,700 

144,515 

662,625 

916,456 

50,429 

7,700 

219,459 

333,706 

222,597 

136,412 

10,000 

236,955 

51,115 

91, .540 

271,254 

9,533 

1,606,274 
464,662 

2,906,628 


39,163,861 
53,751,093 


Dollars. 

507,658 

142,349 

18,782 

4,478,187 

1,040,953 

899,690 

19,527,222 

2,152,875 

3,988,740 

1,096,998 

1,814 

490,220 

915,780 

341,410 

354,909 

521,051 

580,061 

458,825 

886,037 

1,154,796 

391,433 

63,900 

567,601 

954,984 

1  55,086 

1,765,003 

4,850,239 

786,870 

4.989,728 

1,196,794 

1,422,231 

259,584 

1,116,995 

1,122,850 

76,519 

13,000 

304,217 

418,576 

268,702 

176,458 

8,000 

310,286 

65,931 

126,432 

458,530 

13,521 

2,292,707 

841,608 

4,134,745 


68,710,886 
87,793,562 


Manufactcb'g. 


No. 


16 
2 
3 

106 
21 
11 

213 
56 
68 
21 


1 

8 

2 

7 

4 

8 

9 

3 

12 

9 

2 

8 

8 

3 

6 

64 

15 

68 

37 

23 

7 

8 

17 


4 
10 
4 
2 
1 
5 

7 

1 

38 

24 

71 

1,016 
1,578 


Liabilities. 


Dollars. 

233,903 

109,617 

8,482 

1,980,332 

645,570 

766,234 

8,512,964 

1,414,374 

1,934,820 

779,902 


86,000 
237,830 

60,000 

78,969 
304,000 

34,635 
105,319 
154,200 
298,150 
230,235 
1,500 
166,058 
292,429 

33,975 
307,645 
3,562,f.08 
341,835 
2,008,524 
71 7, .520 
720,007 

41,862 
861,680 
602,606 


75.054 
255,840 

10,257 
1,000 
6,000 

31,648 

29,666 

39,953 

500 

1,203,179 

624,897 

2,487,502 


32,903,515 
35,093,969 


TRADING. 


No.   Liabilities 


23 

8 

4 

106 

58 

25 

240 

56 

144 

31 

1 

5 

37 

24 

27 

17 

50 

38 

26 

38 

28 

12 

48 

71 

12 

90 

100 

46 

126 

61 

31 

32 

35 

54 

2 

1 

22 

25 

31 

23 

1 

21 

6 

9 

25 

5 

32 

37 

177 


2.111 
3,911 


Dollars. 

248,140 

32,732 

10,300 

1,211,835 

456,163 

121,230 

3,764,181 

573,863 

1,320,256 

196,476 

1,814 

148,820 

675,950 

177,081 

146.228 

217,051 

513,106 

353,506 

144,093 

665i290 

108,684 

57,600 

349,543 

567,937 

91,111 

1,000,041 

732,608 

283,225 

1,120,043 

457,799 

568,322 

193,910 

237,215 

268,875 

62,419 

13,000 

194,585 

145,250 

255,945 

168,829 

2,000 

241,868 

65,931 

97,432 

388,277 

10,621 

637,306 

199,776 

1,307,497 

20,805,773 
32,283,344 


OTHER  COM'L. 


Bank'g  Fail's. 


No.  (Liabilities. 


44 

6 

2 

62 

14 

20 

6 


4 
1 

12 
5 
3 
2 
1 
7 
1 
4 

19 
9 

16 
5 
4 
5 
3 

10 
1 


2 
1 
7 
3 
23 


336 
400 


Dollars. 
25,615 


1,286,020 

39,220 

12,226 

7,250,077 

164,638 

733,664 

120,620 


255,400 

2,000 

99,329 

129,712 


32,320 


587,744 

191,347 

52,514 

4,800 

52,000 

94,618 

30,000 

457,317 

555,123 

161,810 

1,261,161 

21,475 

133,902 

23,812 

18,100 

251,369 

14,100 


34,678 

17,485 

2,500 

6,629 


36,770 


30,300 

2,400 

452,222 

16,935 
339,746 


15,001,598 
20,416,249 


No.  Liabilities. 


Dollars. 


2,000,000 
45,000 


45,000 


22,000 
800,000 

1,347,666 

400,396 


40,000 


1,094,000 
715,000 
125,000 


452.000 


700,000 


60,000 


55,000 
191,000 


38    8,691,396 
12  17,613,000 


CANADIAN    FAILURES,    FIRST   HALF   OF    1919. 


Provinces. 

TOTAL    C9MMERCIAL.             iMANDFACTURING 

Trading. 

Other  Com'l. 

No. 

Assets. 

Liabilities 

No. 

Liabilities. 

No. 

LiabUities. 

No. 

Liabilities. 

Ontario 

107 

141 

27 

9 

1 

16 

7 

1 

29 

47 

$1,271,675 

2,070,416 

1,598,370 

16,576 

400 

160,312 

45,529 

600 

267,118 

501,727 

82,484,086 

4,098,290 

1,533,811 

57,800 

2,000 

191,895 

237.371 

1,800 

187,941 

621,661 

41 

46 

16 

2 

82,034,945 

2,513,533 

1,223,146 

39,000 

57 

88 

11 

7 

3354,321 

1,195,940 

310,665 

18,800 

9 

$94,820 

Quebec 

388,817 

British  Columbia.... 

Nova  Scotia 

Newfound  In  nd 

2,000 

Manitoba 

2 
1 

50,500 
200,000 

13 

5 

1 

19 

38 

132,228 

31,371 

1,800 

105,410 

319,601 

9,167 

New  Brunswick 

Prince  Kdward  Isl... 
Alberta 

6,000 

7 

7 

56,531 
194,718 

3 
2 

26,666 

Saskatchewan 

7,432 

Total,  1919 

'•      1918 

•'      1917..   .. 

•'      1916 

••      1916 

"      1914 

"      1913 

"      1912 

"      1911..... 

"      1910 

"      1909 

"      1908 

"      1907 

385 
288 
370 
596 
798 
620 
408 
429 
367 
426 
425 
512 
320 

$5,932,722 
3,566,820 
4,152,2.30 
5,795,620 
9,925,218 
5,176,538 
3,901,070 
2,178,573 
2,064,242 
3,016,617 
4,798,375 
3,903,497 
2,032,979 

$9,316,645 
5,137,042 
5,921,327 
9,344,441 

15,636,916 
6,230,062 
4,939,061 
3,120,016 
2,876,706 
4,021,684 
4,814,627 
6,036,003 
2,976,695 

122 

75 

83 

120 

198 

144 

100 

94 

80 

80 

100 

133 

84 

$6,312,373 
3,192,924 
1,982,095 
2,750,905 
6,428,214 
2,494,095 
2,182,516 
900,448 
774,445 
1,747,225 
1,077,991 
2,195,463 
1,491,296 

239 
197 
270 
441 
568 
456 
299 
314 
281 
339 
313 
362 
229 

$2,470,036 
1,837,114 
2,709,946 
4,322.664 
6,448,690 
3,458,493 
2,181,573 
2,105,556 
2,083,260 
2,238,423 
2,839,493 
2,732,318 
1,255,149 

24 
16 
17 
35 
32 
20 

9 
21 

6 

7 
12 
17 

7 

$534,230 

107,004 

1,229,286 

2,270,872 

2,760,111 

277,464 

674,972 

114011 

19,000 

36,936 

897,233 

109.122 

230,260 

There  were  no  b&nklng  failures  In  Canada  in  the  first  half  of  1919. 
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Commercial  Failures  in  the  United  States^  1918. 


COMMERCIAL    FAiLUFcES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES,  1918<. 

(By  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.) 


T^r^TiiT.      101Q 

1017 

Classified  J'ailup.es,  1918. 

States. 

Manufact'g 

Trading 

Other  Com'l. 

No. 

Assets 

Liabirs 

No. 

Liabil's 

No 

Liabil's 

No 

Liabil's 

No 

Liabil's . 

NEW   ENGLAND. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. . .    . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  .... 

Connecticut 

Khode  Island 

135 

38 

36 

739 

272 

124 

Dollars. 
782.392 
117,419 
177,340 
4,982,860 
2,567,914 
348,086 

Dollars. 

1,516,096 

243,919 

263,240 

13,010,340 

4,167,709 

683,450 

151 

49 

43 

895 

319 

105 

Dollars 

1,424,353 

380,768 

422,831 

10,777,054 

8,642, 14C 

603,488 

37 
11 
16 

309 
73 
45 

Dollais . 

527,21J 
69,174 

201,705 
5,002,329 
2,022,135 
.  294,270 

87 
25 
16 
358 
186 
72 

Dollars. 

3'I0,68' 

162,22C 

53,81; 

3,208,329 

1,812,074 

360,651 

1 

? 

i 
74 
13 

7 

Dollars . 

598,615 

12,522 

7,720 

4,799,682 

333,500 

28,535 

Total 

1917 

1,344 
1,567 

1,502 
292 
688 

8,976,011 
8,731,383 

24,374,651 
2,698,013 
9,349,448 

19,885,360 
22.150,650 

41,455,713 
4,203,751 
16,044,998 

1,5C7 

2,200 
398 
921 

22,150,650 

45,726,020 

8,431,446 

14,203,421 

491 
634 

575 
115 
182 

8,116,827 
13,870,086 

19,192,124 
1,934,660 
6,782,560 

742 
833 

790 
153 
452 

5,987,959 
6,109,685 

8,614,678 
1,639,666 
7,1136,708 

111 

100 

137 
21 
54 

5,780,574 
l,8'/0,879 

13,649,011 

629,425 

1,275,730 

MIDDLE  'ATLANTIC. 

New  Yorlt 

New  Jersey 

Penneylvanla 

Total 

2,482 
3,519 

121 
17 
12 

113 
62 

116 
41 
95 
84 

36,422,112 
36,088,272 

959,641 

51,-023 

134,015 

815,976 

369,450 

1,223,929 

365,914 

1,605,417 

1,376,619 

61,704,462 
68.360,890 

1,224,497 
195,085 
269,344 

1,151,323 
479,026 

1,425,541 
492,046 

1,858,458 

1,477,905 

3,519 

192 
11 

51 
166 
150 
167 
135 
281 
210 

68,360,890 

1,363,672 
70,751 
412,766 
2,222,747 
2,174,387 
1,805,706 
1,205,300 
3,430,277 
3,428,273 

872 
1,210 

33 
3 
5 

23 
8 

21 
6 

12 

15 

27,009,344 
33,970,727 

690,450 
139,235 
86,318 
247,422 
150,029 
507,814 
115,719 
1,215,842 
936,041 

L395 
2,072 

75 
10 
5 
84 
49 
94 
40 
78 
66 

18,240,952 
20,187,612 

562,905 
41,419 
65,026 
483,755 
234,531 
916,527 
371,102 
563,278 
433,529 

215 
237 

'I 
2 
6 
5 
1 
2 
5 
3 

15,554  166 

1917 

14,202,551 

70,142 

14,431 

118,000 

420,146 

100,466 

1,200 

5,225 

79,338 

SOUTH   ATLANTIC. 

Maryland 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia  

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

107,735 

Total 

668 
1,363 

126 

158 

81 

67 

99 

151 

129 

264 

6,801,984 
9,666,248 

469,880 
1,524,916 
2,251,730 

174,025 

628,618 
1,797,039 

525,956 
1,097,129 

8,573,225 
16,113,879 

700,196 
1,996,064 
2,932,856 

286,075 

,     772,304 

2,012.724 

814,551 
2,528,783 

1,353 

16,113,879 

126 
256 

18 
31 
12 
7 
9 
10 
14 
31 

3,989,1,0 
4,730,136 

149,535 
986,322 
2,224,618 
17,219 
268,329 
958,441 
390,684 
531,750 

501 
057 

99 

122 

66 

60 

80 

129 

108 

222 

3,667,072 
8,880,453 

495,731 

884,217 
622,621 
268,856 
387,427 
853,059 
389,039 
1,839,201 

41 
50 

I 
3 

"io 

12 
1 

11 

916,683 

1917 

2,503,290 

SOUTH   CENTRAL. 

Kentucky 

200 
225 
128 
188 
109 
245 
187 
431 

1,695,799 
2,075,087 
1,496,528 
1,422,724 
714,282 
1,179,183 
1,693,729 
3,380,339 

54,930 

Tennessee 

125,525 

Alabama 

85,617 

Mlssissiopi 

Arkansas 

116,548 

Oiilahoma 

201,224 

Louisiana    

34,828 

Texas... 

157,832 

Total 

1,075 
1,703 

569 
285 
684 
354 
169 

8,469,293 
8,640,308 

7,666,573 
3,635,231 
5,062,458 
3,829,774 
1,801,834 

12,043,553 
13,657,671 

8,247,219 
5,428,854 
10,803,006 
5,279,502 
2,429,773 

1,713 

642 
385 
895 
354 
221 

13,657,671 

8,660,152 
3,695,069 
11,496,437 
4,832,688 
1,861,448 

132 
202 

184 

60 

229 

100 

43 

616 
701 

46 
35 
54 
5 
3 
12 
20 

5;526,898 
3,713,032 

5,009,824 
3,631,254 
5,596,246 
2,215,814 
1,108,025 

886 
1,465 

343 
190 
408 
236 
113 

5,740,151 
8,796,150 

2,809,165 
1.051,471 
4,097,531 
2,809,763 
1,041,933 

67 
46 

43 
35 
47 
18 
13 

776,504 

1917 

1,148,489 

CENTRAL   EAST. 

Ohio 

428,230 

Indiana 

746,129 

Illinois 

1,109,229 

Michigan 

263,925 

Wisconsin 

■    279,815 

Total 

2,061 
2,497 

215 
211 

254 
28 
20 
63 

103 

21,995,870 
20,973,184 

1,256,847 
735.921 

3,443,567 

272.976 

60,714 

494,629 

882,549 

32,188,354 
30,545,794 

1,888,004 

1,312,631 

5,979,076 

399,813 

126,085 

793,228 

1,210,068 

2,497 

267 
231 
410 
44 
44 
113 
146 

30,545,794 

1,776,502 
1,738,236 
4,113,434 
555,621 
270,231 
1,087,747 
1,171,544 

17,561,163 
15,129,030 

492,208 

294,132 

3,991,831 

46,963 

7,361 

157,895 

254,323 

1,290 
1,664 

152 
169 
184 
23 
17 
49 
77 

11,809,863 
11,740,990 

1,259,655 
994,858 

1,247,926 
352.850 
118,724 
626,823 
417,328 

155 
132 

17 
7 
10 

""2 
6 

2,817,328 

1917 

3,675,774 

CENTRAL   WEST. 

Minnesota 

136,141 

23,641 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

739,319 
'  '8,510 

Kansas 

638,417 

Total 

894 
1,255 

95 
63 
10 

80 
8 
33 
85 
27 

7,147,203 
5,795,102 

.    868,714 
265,348 
157,513 
312,193 

86,045 
252,548 
260,649 

56,224 

11,708,905 
10,713,335 

'  880,397 
314,580 
184,054 
605,364 
90,334 
419,804 
410,313 
.      110,723 

1,255 

90 
58 
13 
87 
17 
40 
92 
26 

10,713,335 

522,'638 

464,821 

-    61,881 

557,399 

82,278 
311,868 
532,403 

76,636 

175 
248 

20 
9 
1 

20 
1 
2 

13 
3 

5,244,713 
3,642,937 

181,727 

61,661 

3,500 

109,325 

2,000 

16,312 

91,132 

7,250 

671 
954 

72 
53 

8 
50 

7 
27 
69 
24 

5,018,164 
6,207,880 

641,106 
251,919 

60,628 
377,111 

88,334 
225,334 
248,657 
103,473 

••48 
53 

■   3 

1 

1 

10 

•"•4 
3 

1,446,028 

1917 

862,528 

WESTERN. 

Montana 

57,564 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

900 
120,026 

Colorado 

78,928 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

'178,158 
70.524 

;'  Total....,..,.. 

,  1917......;.; 

PACIFIC. 

Washington., 

401 

423 

151 
200 
706 

2,259,234 
2,004,517 

3,368,975 
3,220,010 
2,977,106 

2,975,469 
2,609,914 

4,326,221 
3,872,376 
5,742,054 

423 

251 
318 
949 

2,609,914 

6,384,477 
5,530,602 
6,374,159 

69 
55 

42 
78 
165 

472,907 
374,646 

1,396,941 
1,090,902 
2,072,529 

310 
347 

93 
105 
501 

1,996,462 
2,152,541 

773,061 
1,419,206 
3,258,081 

21 

16 

■  17 
40 

600,100 
82,727 

2,156,219 
1,362.268 

CallfiJrnla 

411,444 

Total 

1917 

tlNITED    STATES. 

Total 

1917 

1,057 
1,518 

9,982 
13,855 

9,556,091 
11,565,791 

101,637,798 
103,464,805 

13,940,651 
18,289,238 

163,019,979 
182,441,371 

1,518 
13,855 

18.289,238 
182,441,371 

285 
385 

2,766 
3,691 

4,560,372 
4,112,923 

73,381,694 
79,543,507 

699 
1,038 

6,494 
9,430 

5,450,348 
5,741,358 

57,910,971 
70,116,669 

73 
95 

722 

:T34 

3,929,931 
8,434,957 

31,727,314 
32,781.195 

Commercial  Failures  in  the  United  States. 
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ASSETS   OF    FAILED    FIRMS   SINCE    1894. 


YEAR. 

Assets. 

Year. 

Assets. 

Year. 

Assets. 

Year. 

Assets. 

YEAR. 

Assets. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1918... 

101,637.798 

1913... 

174.688.151 

1908 .  . . 

146.199,325 

1903 .  .  . 

90,013,981 

1898... 

82,577,452 

1917... 

103,464,805 

1912.. 

126,287,321 

1907... 

138,535,645 

1902 .  .  . 

58,729,557 

1897... 

105.014.054 

1916... 

113,599.026 

1911... 

124.516.544 

1906... 

66,610,322 

1901.  .. 

55,455,940 

1896 . . . 

156.081,500 

1915.. . 

183,453.785 

1910... 

136.538,168 

1905... 

57,826,090 

1900. .  . 

78.079,555 

1895. .. 

121,021.535 

1914... 

265,293.046 

1909 . . . 

102.773.007 

1904... 

84,438,076 

1899 .  .  . 

50,221.409 

1894 . .  . 

121.251,136 

FAILURES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY 

CLASSES.  CALENDAR  YEARS  1916-18. 

Manufacturers. 

Number.                1 

Liabilities. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Iron   foundries  and  nails 

38 

193 

8 

26 

337 

336 

34 

35 

15 

146 

175 

86 

79 

77 

1,181 

44 

218 

22 

33 

617 

535 

53 

54 

11 

145 

305 

81 

101 

96 

1,476 

41 

209 

20 

28 

455 

565 

65 

27 

16 

204 

495 

103 

133 

93 

1,742 

Dollars. 
1,209,574 

11,103,534 

78,869 

2,347,417 

9,044,451 

4,066,727 

415,707 

1,094,514 

188,133 

2,400,808 

1,398,853 

1,922,804 

4,593,935 

3,699,509 

29,816,859 

Dollars. 
1,347,467 
7,205,325 
451,871 
1,953,989 

17,181,812 
6,130,915 
1,026,457 
1,489.757 
140.646 
1,668,508 
1,936,730 
1,495,047 
1,495,028 
4,876,375 

31,143,580 

Dollars. 
1,519,093 

Machinery  and  tools 

3,803,781 

Woolens,  carpets  and  knit  goods.  . . 
Cottons,  lace  and  hosiery 

502,428 
1,125,375 

Lumber,  carpenters  and  coopers 

Clothing  and  millinery 

13,164,602 
4,938,885 

Hats,  eloves  and  furs 

1,280,170 

Chemicals  and  drugs , 

Paints  and  oils 

Printing  and  engraving 

643,481 

614,949 

1,879,247 

Milling  and  bakers 

3,352,367 

Leather,  shoes  and  harness 

Liquors  and  tobacco 

2,256,663 
3,476,121 

Glass,  earthenware  and  brick 

All  other 

6,289,805 
28,252,613 

Total  manufacturing 

2,766 

593 

1,969 

437 

479 

645 

296 

174 

148 

152 

280 

39 

178 

42 

32 

1,030 

3,691 

975 

3,129 

530 

732 

836 

478 

229 

249 

208 

362 

63 

222 

51 

37 

1,329 

4,196 

1,391 

3,599 
650 
936 

1,089 

712 

376 

287 

349 

490 

54 

293 

99 

51 

1,547 

73,381,694 

4,-509,165 

9,296,954 

8,728,222 

3,2.53,560 

5,798,818 

5,108.528 

1,362,692 

1,417,118 

1.390,426 

2,225,692 

294,081 

1,644,854 

400,842 

370,121 

12,109,898 

79,543,507 

7,662,600 

14,206,187 

4,441,529 

4,587,393 

6,974,142 

6,220,403 

1,430,960 

2,773,802 

2,069,519 

2,182,039 

904,007 

1,787,026 

462,029 

516,799 

14,898,234 

72,999,580 

TRADERS. 

Genera.1  stores 

11,542,200 

Groceries,  meat  and  fish 

12,929,101 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

6,268,720 

Liciuora  and  tobacco 

5,253,554 

Clothing  and  furnishing 

8,928,253 

Dry  goods  and  carpets 

11,525,923 

Shoes,  rubbers  and  trunks 

2,357,730 

Furniture  and  crockery 

2,647,602 

Hardware,  stoves  and  tools 

Chemicals  and  drugs 

4,090,516 
2,351,209 

Paints  and  oils 

425,318 

Jewelry  and  clocks 

2,790,361 

Bool.s  and  papers 

549,430 

Hats,  furs  and  gloves 

462,990 

All  other .~. 

19,260,921 

Total  trading 

6,494 
722 

9,430 
734 

11,923 

874 

57.910,971 
31,727,314 

70,116,669 
32,781,195 

91,373,823 

Agents,  brokers,  etc 

31,838,848 

Total  commercial 

9,982 
20 

13,855 
42 

16,993 
50 

163,019,979 
5,131,887 

182.441,371 
18.451,964 

196,212,256 

Banking 

10,396,779 

NOTE — Iron,  woolens,, and  cottons  include  all  the  branches  of  those  manufactures;  machinery  includes 
vehicles,  shipbuilding,  hardware,  fixtures,  and  implements;  lumber  Includes  saw,  planing,  sash,  and  door 
mills  and  furniture;  clothing  includes  tailors,  men's  and  women's  clothing,  also  furnishings;  chemicals 
Include  chemical  fertilizers;  printing  includes  books  and  maps;  leather  and  shoes  include  saddlery  and 
trunks;  liquors  include  wines,  brewers,  and  bottlers;  glass  includes  pottery,  lime,  cement,  quarry,  and  stone; 
groceries  include  creamery,  teas,  and  coffees;  hotels  include  lodging  houses  and  caterers;  dry  goods  include 
department  stores,  curtains,  and  draperies;  furniture  includes  glass  and  glassware;  hardware  includes 
implements  and  utensils;  and  Jewelry  includes  watches  and  optical  goods.  Brokers  include  agents,  com- 
mission men,  real  estate  agents,  insurance,  storage,  express,  harbor  lines,  etc. 

RATIO    OF   FAILED    FIRMS   TO   ALL   FIRMS,    1866-1918. 


No.  of     No.  of 

%  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

%  of 

No   of 

No.  of 

%  of 

Year.  * 

Fail- 

Business 

Fail- 

Year. 

Fail- 

Business 

Fail- 

Year. 

Fail- 

Business 

Fail- 

ures. 

Concerns 

ures. 

ures. 

Concerns 

ures 

ures 

Concerns 

ures 

1918 

9,982 

1,708,061 

.58 

1900 

10,774 

1,174,300 

92 

1882 

6.788 

822,256 

.82 

1917 

13,855 

1,733,225 

.80 

1899 

9,337 

1,147,596 

.81 

1881 

4,735 

781,689 

.71' 

1916 

16,993 

1,707,639 

.99 

1898 

12,186 

1.105,830 

1.10 

1880 

4.375 

746,823 

.63 

1915 

22.156 

1,674,788 

1.32 

1897 

13,351 

1,058,521 

1.26 

1879 

6.658 

702,157 

.95 

1914 

18,280 

1.655,496 

1,10 

1896 

15,088 

1,151,579 

1  31 

1878 

10.478 

674,741 

1.55 

1913 

16,037 

1.616,517 

99 

1895 

13,197 

1,209,282 

1  09 

1877 

8.872 

652,006 

1.36 

1912 

15,452 

1,564,279 

.98 

1894   . . . 

13,885 

1,114,174 

1.25 

1876 

9.092 

681.900 

1.33 

1911 

13,441 

1,525,024 

.81 

1893 

15,242 

1,193,113 

1.28 

1875...., 

7,740 

642,420 

1.21 

1910 

12,652 

1,515,143 

.80 

1892 

10,344 

1,172,705 

.88 

1874 I 

5,830 

600,490 

.97 

1909 

12,924 

1,486,389 

.80 

1891 

12,273 

1,142,951 

1.07 

1873 

5,183 

569,764 

.93 

1908 

15,690 

1,447,554 

1  08 

1890 

10,907 

1,110,590 

.98 

1872 

4,069 

528,970 

.77 

1907 

11,725 

1,418,075 

.82 

1889 

10,882 

1,051,140 

1.04 

1871 

2,915 

475,145 

.61' 

1906 

10,682 

1,392.949 

.77 

1888 

10,679 

1,046,662 

1  02 

1870 

3,546 

427,230 

.83 

1905 

11,520 

1,357,455 

.85 

1887 

9,634 

994,281 

.90 

1869 

2,799 

352,674 

.79 

1904 

12,199 

1,320,172 

.92 

1886 

9,824 

969,841 

1  01 

1868 

2,608 

278.840 

.94 

1903 

12,069 

1,281,481 

.94 

1885 

10,637 

919,990 

1   16 

1867 

2.780 

209.720 

1.33 

1902 ..... 

11,615 

1,253,172 

;     .93 

1884 

10,96ti 

904,759 

1   21 

1866 

1,505 

160,000 

.94 

1901 

11,002 

1,219,242 

.90 

1883 

9,184 

863,993 

1.06 

All  years  are  full  calendar  years. 
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Commercicd  Failures  iw  the  Vniied-  States. 


FAILURES    IN    UNITED    STATES    SINCE    1857. 


YEAR. 

No. 

1857. . 

4.932 

1858.. 

4,225 

1859  . 

3.913 

1860  . 

3,678 

1861. 

6,993 

1862.. 

1,652 

1803. . 

495 

1864  . 

520 

1865  . 

530 

1866.. 

1,505 

1867. . 

2,780 

1868  . 

2,608 

1869.. 

2,799 

1870.. 

3,546 

1871.. 

2,915 

1872.. 

4.069 

Uab.,  Dols.    Year. 


291.750.000 
95,749.000 
64.394.000 
79,807,000 

207,210,000 
23,049,000 
7,899,000 
8,579,000 
17,625,000 
53,783,000 
96.666,000 
63,694.000 
75,054  000 
88,242.000 
85,252.000 

121.056.000 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877 

1878. 

1879. 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884. 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888. 


No. 


5,183 
5,830 
7,740 
9,092 
8,872 

10,478 
6,658 
4,735 
5,582 
6,738 
9,184 

10,968 

10.637 
9,834 
9,634 

10,679 


Llab.,  Dole.  Year 


228,499,000 
155,239,000 
201,000,000 
191,117,000 
190,669,936 
234.383,132 
98,149,053 
65,752,000 
81.155,932 
101,547,564 
172,874,172 
226,343,427 
124,220,321 
114,644,119 
167.560,944 
128,829,973 


1889. 

1890 

1891 

1892. 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901. 

1902. 

1903 


No. 


10,882 
10,907 
12,273 
10,344 
15,242 
13,885 
13,197 
15,088 
13,351 
12,186 
9,337 
10,774 
11,002 
11,615 
12,069 


Liab.,  Dols 


148,784,337 
189,856,964 
189,868,638 
114,044.167 
346.779.889 
172,992,856 
173,196,060 
226,096,834 
154,332,071 
130.662,899 
90,879.889 
138,495.673 
113,092.379 
117.476.769 
145,444,185 


Year 

No. 

1904  . 

12.199 

1905  . 

11.520 

1906  . 

10,682 

1907  . 

11,725 

1908.. 

15,690 

1909  . 

12,924 

1910.. 

12,652 

1911.. 

13,241 

1912  . 

15,452 

1913.. 

15.032 

1914  . 

18.280 

1915.. 

22,156 

1916  . 

16,993 

1917  . 

13,856 

1918.. 

9.982 

Uab..  Dols. 

144,202,311 

102,676,172 

119,201,515 

197,385,225 

222,315,684 

154,603,465 

201,757,097 

186,498,823 

203,117,391~ 

250.802.536 

357,908.859 

302.286.148 

196,212,256 

182,441.371 

163,019,979 


BANK    FAILURES    IN    THE 

UNITED    STATES,    1893-1918. 

Total. 

National.        i 

Total. 

National. 

Year. 

Year. 

No. 

Liabilities. 

No. 

Liabilities. 

No. 

Liabilities. 

No. 

Liabilities. 

1918 

20 

$5,131,887 

0 

None. 

1904 

99 

828,158,811 

24 

§10,257,223 

1917 

42 

$18,451,964 

4 

33,700,000 

1903 

121 

29,685,766 

12 

5,735,477 

1916 

50 

10.396.779 

8 

1,755,000 

1902 

63 

10,969,072 

2 

420,617 

1915 

133 

37.223,234 

18 

13,649,000 

1901 

74 

18,018;774 

9 

5,666,231 

1913 

120 

31,546,314 

7 

5,197,336 

1900 

58 

14,456,563 

5 

1,312,721 

1912 

79 

24,219,522 

4 

8,313,000 

1899 

55 

27,116,790 

10 

7,106,567 

1911 

107 

25,511,606 

3 

1,250,000 

1898 

80 

18,395,094 

11 

4,102,290 

1910 

119 

41,097,255 

10 

4,284,482 

1897 

171 

28,249,700 

28 

5,977,421 

1909 

80 

24,677,128 

11 

4,109,224 

1896 

198 

50,718.915 

34 

22,674,512 

1908 

180 

123,126,956 

31 

48,388,000 

1895 

132 

20.710.210 

34 

5,863,842 

1907 

1H2 

233,325,972 

12 

12,533,000 

1S94 

125 

125,666.035 

18 

4,803,616 

1906 

58 

18,805,380 

8 

1,490,960 

1893 

642 

210,998.808 

161 

67.673,894, 

1905 

78 

20,227,155 

16 

4,198,348 

CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL    FAILURES,    1872-1918. 

Provinces. 

Total  Commercial 

Manufact'g 

Trading. 

Other  Com'l. 

Banking. 

No. 

Assets 

Llabil'S . 

No. 

Liabil's . 

No. 

Liabil's. 

No. 

Liabil'a. 

No. 

Liabil'a. 

261 

349 

40 

31 

Dollai  s . 

3,908,569 

4,018,448 

1,727,751 

301,165 

Dollai  s. 

4.399.184 

5.646.463 

1.699,440 

924,024 

94 

95 

20 

6 

Dollars . 

3,482,638 

2,075.809 

1,485,000 

744,831 

147 

241 

19 

23 

Dollars . 

689,629 

2,751,942 

196,380 

20 

13 

1 

2 

Dollars. 

226,917 

818,712 

18,000 

3,054 

Dollars . 

British  Columbia .  . . 

Nova  Scotia 

Newfoundland 

72 
12 
3 
34 
71 

438,743 

15,205 

1,050 

363,240 

472,170 

688,794 

37,043 

24,487 

454,576 

628,456 

8 

209,418 

57 
10 
2 
27 
64 

459,266 

25,818 

18,487 

271,519 

553,217 

7 
2 

20,110 
11,225 

Prince  Edward  Isl  . . 

1 
5 
3 

6,000 

176,031 

69,020 

Alberta  

2 

4 

7,026 
6,229 

Sasijatchewan 

Total  1918   

873 
1,097 
1,685 
2,661 
2,898 
1,719 
J,357 
1,332 
1,262 
1,442 
1,640 
1,278 
1,184 
1,347 
1,246 
978 
1,101 
1,341 
1,355 
1,287 
.   1,300 

11,251,341 

13,051,900 

19,670,542 

39.526,.358 

30,909,563 

12,658,979 

8,783,409 

9,964,604 

11,013,396 

10,318,511 

12,008,113 

9,443,227 

6,499,052 

6,882,005 

8,555,875 

4,872,422 

7,772,418 

7,686,823 

8,202,898 

7,674,673 

7.692.094 

14,502,477 
18,241,465 
25,069,534 
41,162,321 
35,045,095 
16,979,406 
12,316,936 
13,491,196 
14,514,650 
12,982,800 
14,931,790 
13,221,250 

9,085,773 

9,854,659 
11,394,117 

7,552,724 
10,934,777 
10,811,671 
11,613,208 
10,658,675 

9,821,323 
14,157,498 
17,169,683 
15,802,989 

232 
261 
363 
655 
614 
452 
323 
321 
292 
354 
426 
393 
293 
289 
307 
227 
209 
289 
308 
'     318 
303 
459 
590 
441 

8,248,807 
7.455.094 
8.796.646 
13,877,414 
11,063,191 
6,792,763 
4,556,615 
4,760,016 
7,030,227 
3,933,938 
5,967.498 
6,667,452 
3,482,511 
3,129,262 
4,138,908 
3,043,298 
4,247,723 
3,595,095 
3,201,665 
4,594,153 
2,229,083 
3,659,135 
5,692.977 
5.872.502 

590 

777 

1.237 

1,888 

2,164 

1,216 

975 

986 

947 

1,059 

1,171 

847 

863 

1,039 

914 

725 

874 

1,029 

1,010 

950 

964 

1,315 

1,503 

1,439 

5.142,397 
8,417,239 
12,290,368 
21,696,890 
18,677,935 
8,681.419 
6,906.665 
7.606.891 
6.943.579 
7.867.287 
8.242,436 
5.756.651 
5.145,142 
6,552.821 
6.577,783 
4,243.548 
6.221,017 
6,845,329 
7,252,340 
8,953,138 
7,412,240 
9,931,806 
11,381,482 
9,788,932 

51 
59 
85 
118 
120 
51 
59 
5 
23 
29 
43 
38 
28 
19 
25 
26 
18 
23 
37 
19 
33 
35 
25 
11 

1,111,273 

2,369,132 

3,982,520 

5,558,017 

5,303,968 

1,505,224 

853,656 

1,124.289 

540.850 

1.181,575 

712.856 

797.156 

458.120 

172.578 

679,421 

265,933 

466,037 

371,247 

1,159,203 

111,384 

180,000 

566,567 

95,224 

141,565 

••     1917 

i 
1 
1 

"i 

2 
""'2 

6 
2 
6 
6 
1 
6 
.       3 
5 
5 
3 

"      1916  

••      1915 

150,000 

••      1914 

250,000 

"     1913 

"      1912 

125,000 

••     1911 

71,194 

••      1910  

2,546,871 

••      1909 

"      1908 

2,137,224 

••      1907 

••      1906 

••      1905 

3,672,269 

'•     1904.... 

30,745 

"      1903 

••     1902 

2,199,228 
269.000 

"      1901 

600 

••      1900 

1.386.971 

"      1899 

2,348,000 

"      1898......:... 

612,307 

••      1897. 

"      1896 

■   1,809  10,574,529 
2,118  12.fi,=)6.Sr-!7 

154,000 
212,000 

.  V,    1895...'. 

1,891 

i  11.500,242 

7 

613,000 

Total  number  and  liabilities  of  Canadian  failures  from 
completes  the  yearly  figures  from  1872  to  1918: 


1872  to  1894.  whlcb,  wltb  tUe  above  table. 


No.  Liabilities.     Yeab.     No.  Liabilities. 


YJ3AB. 


1894... 
J89jJ... 
1892... 
1891... 
1890. . . 
1889... 


J<!o. 


1,863 
1,344 
1,688 
1,889 
1,847 
1^777 


Liabilities. 


Dollars. 
1'7,710,215 
12,689,794 
13,766,191 
17,100,049 
18,289,935 
14,713,223 


Yeae. 

No. 

1888... 

1,677 

1887.... 

1,252 

1886.... 

1,256 

1885.... 

1,327 

1884.... 

1,382 

1883.... 

1,384 

Liabilities 


Dollars. 
14,081,169 
10,386,884 

8,861,609 
19,191,306 
16,311,745 
15,949,361 


YEAR. 

No. 

1882.... 

787 

1881 

635 

1880.... 

907 

1879 

1,902 

1878.... 

1,697 

1877.... 

1.892 

Dollars. 

8,587,657 

5,751,207 

7,988,077 

29,347,937 

23,908,677 

25,523.903 


1876. 
1876. 
1874. 
1873. 
1872.. 


1,728  25, 
1,908^ 

966 

994 
,726 


Dollars. 
,517,991 
28,843,967 

7,696,765 
12,334,192 

6,454,525 


Life  Insurance  in  Force  ih'the  U'Tiiled  States  Sinoe  1850.    501 


LIFE    IS^SURANCE    IN    FORCE    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    SINCE    1850. 

(Compiled  by  Frederick  L.  HoBman,  Newark,  N.  J.) 


Year 
(Calendar) . 


1850  

1860 

1870 

1880  .  .. 
1390  

1898  . . . . 

1899  . .  .  . 

1900 

1901 

1902 , .   .  . 

1903  

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916  

1917 , 

1918 


No.  ol  Ordi- 
nary Policies 


29,407 

60,000 

839,226 

685,531 

1.319,661 

2.419,850 

2,820,950 

3,176,051 

3.693,702 

4,160.088 

4.694,021 

5,507,759 

5,621,417 

5,792,956 

5,945,780 

6,164.730 

6.534,983 

6.954,119 

7,693,263 

8,159,103 

8,774,638 

9.045,081 

9,890,264 

10,698.452 

11.581,701 

12,768,019 


Amount. 


Dollars. 

68,614,189 

180,000,000 

2,262,847,000 

1,581,841,706 

3,620.057,439 

5,714.964,251 

6,481,154,483 

7,093,152,380 

7,952,989,395 

8,701,587.912 

9,593,008.148 

10,412,078,338 

11,054,255,524 

11,253,194,077 

11.486,518,261 

11,850,032,581 

12,513,125,180 

13,227,213,168 

14,578,989,903 

15.555,901,171 

16,587,378,943 

17,426,501,187 

18,349,285,339 

19,868,270,425 

21,965,594,232 

24,167,111.902 


No  ofludus- 
trial  Policies. 


236,674 
3,882,914 
8,798,512 
10,052,833 
11,219,296 
12,337.019 
13,448,147 
14,606,635 
15,674,384 
16,872,583 
17,841,396 
18,849,357 
19,687,675 
21,552,344 
23,044,162 
24,708,499 
26,521,655 
28,674,303 
30,537,592 
32,623,419 
34,997,474 
37,468,776 
40,453,438 


Amount. 


Total  No.  of 
Policies. 


Dollars. 


20, 
428, 
1,110 
1,293, 
1,468 
1,640 
1,806 
1.978 
2,135 
2,309 
2,453 
2,577 
2,668 
2,967 
3,179 
3,423 
3,684 
3,933 
4,140 
4,394 
4,767 
5,151 
5,629 


,533,469 
,789,342 
,078,702 
,329,995 
,928,342 
,827.454 
,894,473 
,241,009 
,859,103 
,754,235 
,616,207 
,896,941 
;,919,696 
.596,031 
,489,541 
,790,536 
:,054,893. 
,219,429 
,151,191 
,051,492 
,759,910 
,096,538 
,956,453 


29,407 
60,000 
839,226 
922,205 
5,202,475 
11,218,362 
12,873,783 
14,395,347 
16,030,721 
17,608,235 
19,300,656 
21,182,143 
22,494,000 
23.634,352 
24,795,137 
25,852,405 
28,087,327 
29,998,281 
32,401,762 
34,680,758 
37,448,941 
39.582.673 
42,513,683 
45,695,926 
49,050,477 
53,221,457 


Amount. 


Dollars. 

68,614,1891 

180,000,000 

2,262,847,000 

1,602,375,176 

4,048,846,787 

6,825,042,953 

7,774,484,478 

8,562,080,722 

9,593,816,849 

10,508,482,385 

11.571.249,157 

12.547,937,441 

13,364,009,759 

13,706,810,284 

14,064,415,202 

14,518,952,277 

15,480,721,211 

16,406,702,709 

18.002,780,439 

19,239,956,064 

20,520,598,372 

21,.565,652,328 

22,743,336,831 

24,636,030,335 

27.116.690,770 

29.797.068,355 


New  Yoek  State  Life  Companies,  in  1918,  had  outstanding  5,149,121  policies  (excluding  industrial) 
totalliug  $9,236,444,546;  gross  assets,  83,198,926,489;  gross  liabilities  (excluding  capital),  §3,090,197,276. 

INCOME,  PAYMENTS.  ASSETS,  ETC.,  SINCE  1880 


Year 
(Calendar) . 


1880.. 
1390 .  . 

1898 .  . 

1899 .  . 
1900  . 

1901 .  . 

1902 .  . 

1903  . 

1904  . 

1905  . 

1906 .  . 

1907 .  . 

1908  . 

1909  , 
1910. . 
1911. , 
1912. , 

1913  , 

1914  , 
1915. 
1916. . 
1917. , 
1918. 


Total 
Income. 


Dollars 

80,537. 

196,938, 

325,452, 

365,368 

400,603 

457,965 

504,527 

553,639 

599,081 

042,058 

667,185 

678,656 

703,930 

748,027 

781,011 

836,160 

893,391 

945,586 

985,037 

1,043,083 

1,117.860 

1,249,491 

1,324,586, 


990 
069 
,134 
,062 
,257 
,754 
,705 
,900 
882 
;530 
592 
595 
,149 
,892 
249 
804 
,717 
,094 
,362 
337 
,328 
,387 
.741 


Payments  to 
Policy  Holders 


Dollars. 
55,881,794 
90,007,819 
146,804,522 
159,987,686 
168,037,601 
192,398,489 
199,883.721 
225,842,072 
247,052.831 
264,968,883 
287,325,629 
309,690,977 
335,777,925 
360,730,904 
387,302,073 
414,268,448 
448,817,715 
469,588,123 
509,455,142 
544,705,320 
566,386,275 
590,183,247 
710,201,684 


Aasots. 


Dollars. 
452,680,651 
770,972,061 
1,462,651,318 
1,595,208,408 
1,742,414,173 
1,910,784,985 
2,091,822,851 
2,265,221,193 
2,498,960,968 
2,706,186,867 
2,924,253,848 
3,052,732,353 
3,380,294,090 
3.643,857,971 
3,875,877,059 
4,164,491,688 
4,409,292,521 
4,658,696,337 
4,935,252,793 
5,190,310,3.53 
5,536,607,483 
5,940,622,780 
6,629,620,899 


Liabilities. 


Dollars, 

'  ■  678.68 1'.369 
1.245,786,245 
1,365.873,943 
1,493,378,709 
1,640,289,306 
1,798,136,861 
1,978,823,571 
2,168,468,541 
2,372,573,020 
2,557,049,863 
2,736,329,746 
2,939,482,079 
3,170,492,711 
3,385,821,478 
3,645,906,544 
3,879,825,515 
4,136,361,869 
4,364,563,505 
4,648,524,264 
4,966,580,921 
5,335,513,267 
6,201,990,207  I 


Surplus. 


Dollars 

'  ■92,290.752 
216,865,073 
229,334,465 
249,035,464 
270.495,679 
293,685,990 
286,397,622 
330,492,427 
333,613,847 
367,203,985 
316,402,607 
440,812,011 
473,365,260 
490,055,571 
518,585,144 
529,467,006 
522,334,468 
570,689,288 
541,786,089 
570,026,562 
605.109,513 
327,630.692 


^  New  York  State  Life  Companies,  in  1918,  had  an  income  of  8649,504,756:  payments  to  policy  holders. 
§650,487.798  (claims  paid,  8414,776,865;  lapses,  etc,  policies,  890,543.454;  dividends  to  policy  holders, 
5137,601.547);  surplus,  344,849,931. 

■";.  FRATERNAL     ORDERS. 

On  January  1.  1919.  the  insurance  in  force  In  fraternal  orders  doing  business  In  New  York  State  wna 
S6.570.81S',322;  Assets,  5216,638.548;  liabilities,  592,534,733;  Income  in  1918,  8102,946,210;  disbursements. 
593.447.930. 

The  assets;  income,  and  amount  of  insurance  risks  undertaken  by  the  ten  largest  fraternal  orders  doing 
business  in  New  York  State  are  shown  t^elow. . 


Organization. 


Mod.  W'dmen  Am..  HI . 
Wdmen  of  World,  Neb. 
Order  of  United  (pomm. 
Trav.  of  Amerj,  Ohio, 
Royal  N'brs  of  Am.,  Ill, 
Maccabees,  Mich 


Assets 
Jan.  1, 

1919. 


Dollars. 

15,892,673 
39,326,453 

975,251 
3,607,060 
15,127,983 


Income 
.     in 
1918. 


Dollars . 
20,729,195 
16,700,551 

1,035,459 
3,106,869 
7,437,764 


Ins.  in 

Force 

Jan.  1,  1919. 


Dollars. 
1,644,662,000 
1,187,718,754 

373,205,000 
.378,851,000 
354,254,160 


Organization. 


Trav.  Pro.  As.  Am., Mo. 
B'h'd  Am.  Y'men,  la. 
Royal  Arcanum.  Mass 
Foresters,  Ind.Or.,  Can. 
Woodmen  Circle,  Neb.. 


Assets 

Jan.  1, 

1919 


Dollars 

327,964 
5,341,935 
0,395.6.50 

46,707,709 
7,493,806 


Income 
iu 

1918. 


Dollars . 

568,722 

3,517,796 

7,387,994 

6,508,467 

•  2,776,069 


Iu'<.  in- 

Force 

Jan  1,1919. 


DoUats. 

331,210,006 

322,177,000 

228,009,531 

170,999.917 

210,876,600 


502  Proportion  of  Whites  Insured  to  Those  Insurable  in  the  U.  S» 


PROPORTION    OF    WHITES    INSURED    TO    THOSE    INSURABLE    IN    THE    U>   S. 

(By  Luci'is  McAdam,  in  The  Spectator,  New  YorK.    Based  on  the  ordinary  business  In  force  December  31  j 

1910,  and  the  United  States  Census  of  1910.) 


State. 

Total 

White 

Persons 

Persons 

_ 

Total 

White 

Per.'Dons 

Persons 

Populat'n. 

Pop. 

Insurable 

Insured 

Populat'n 

Pop. 

InsuraMe. 

Insured. 

Ala 

3,138,093 

1,228,841 

614,421 

80,000 

Nev 

81,875 

74,276 

37,183 

5.992 

Ariz  ... 

204,354 

171,499 

85,750 

8,853 

N   H 

430,572 

429,906 

214,955 

26,576 

Arlc    

1,574,449 

1,131.030 

565,515 

45,540 

N.J 

2,537.107 

2,445,894 

1.222,56  i 

197,179 

Cal  

2.377,549 

2,259,822 

1,129,911 

193,938 

N.M... 

327,301 

304,602 

152,3C1 

11.080 

Col  .   ... 

799,024 

783,539 

391,770 

65.767 

N.  Y.... 

9,113,014 

8,966,921 

4.4S;</.61 

929,744 

Coim  . . 

1,114,766 

1,098,932 

549,460 

84,232 

N.  C 

2.206,287 

1,500,513 

750,257 

78,069 

Del 

202,322 

171,103 

85,552 

12,124 

N.  D 

577,056 

569.855 

284,928 

27,002 

D   of  Col. 

331.069 

236.128 

118,064 

39,629 

Olilo.... 

4,767,121 

4,654,907 

2,327,454 

345,007 

Fia     . 

752,619 

443,646 

221,823 

39,546 

Ohla 

1,657,155 

1,444,535 

722,268 

39,846 

Ga. 

2,600,121 

1,431,816 

715,958 

141,352 

Ore 

672,765 

655,094 

327,547 

38,005 

Idaho. . . . 

325,594 

319,302 

159,651 

13,946 

Pa 

7,605,111 

7.467,700 

3,733.880 

620,933 

III.   ..    . 

5,638,591 

5,526,982 

2.763,491 

503,636 

R.  I 

542,610 

632,498 

266,249 

42.532 

lud 

2,700,876 

2,6*0,033 

1.320,017 

160,556 

S.  C     .. 

1,515,400 

679.162 

.339,581 

64,870 

Iowa    . .  . 

2,224,771 

2,209,090 

1,104,648 

113,016 

S.  D   ... 

583,888 

563,771 

281,886 

31,780 

Kan.    ... 

1,090,949 

1,633,883 

816,942 

73,093 

Toun. . . 

2,184,789 

1,711,433 

855,717 

85.816 

Ky 

2,289,905 

2,027,955 

1.013,978 

111,624 

Texas. . . 

3,890,542 

3,204,890 

1,602,448 

131.354 

La,    

1,656,388 

941,125 

470,583 

74,644 

Utah 

373,351 

366,602 

183,301 

21,303 

Maine. . . 

742,371 

740,017 

370,009 

48,621 

Vt 

355,956 

354,298 

177.149 

28,803 

Md 

1,295,346 

1,062,645 

531,323 

88,634 

Va 

2,001.612 

1,389,809 

694.905 

90,103 

Ma.ss. . . . 

3,306,416 

3,325,053 

1,602,527 

317,810 

Wash... 

1,141,990 

1,109,157 

554,579 

63,292 

Mich 

2,810,173 

2,785,258 

1,392,029 

152,008 

W.  Va... 

1,221,119 

1.156,817 

578,409 

47,427 

Minn. . . , 

2,075,708 

2,059,253 

1,029,027 

120,459 

Wis 

2,333,860 

2,320,557 

1,160,279 

112,119 

Miss 

Mo 

Mont 

1,797,114 

3,293,335 

376,053 

786,119 
3,134,945 

300,587 

393,060 

1,567,473 

180,294 

58,353 

211,545 

27.075 

Wyo  ... 

145,965 

140,373 

70,187 

8,436 

Totals 

91,972,266 

81,732,087 

40,860,349 

5,899,153 

Neb 

1,192,214 

1,180,311 

590,156 

62,278 

FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  IN  UNITED  STATES, 
(Prom  the  Insurance  Year  Book  of  the  Spectator  Company,  New  York.) 


Year 
(Calendar). 

Income  Stock 
and  Mutual 
Companies. 

Losses  Paid 

by  Stock  and 

Mutual 

Companies. 

Income 
Lloyd's  and 

Similar 
Companies 

Losses  Paid 
Sby  Lloyd's 
and  Similar 
Companies. 

Total 
Income 

All 
Companies. 

Total  Pay- 
ments by  All 
Companies  to 
Policy  H'dera. 

1890 

Dollars. 
157,857,983 
198,312.577 
216,452,381 
239,468,206 
258,340,036 
278,340,036 
293,224,649 
3.60,285,740 
338,232,409 
334,490,040 
360,545,341 
381,545.814 
388  462,193 
406,336,104 
410,975,307 
430,8X3,250 
459,361,200 
535,753,022 
081,921,517 
772,739,806 

Dollais. 
75,334,617 
108,307,171 
112,008,998 
113,147,727 
112,817,357 
151,264,900 
125,074,600 
276,79,5,027 
145,697,302 
165,489,578 
154,430,781 
166.789,763 
183,476,741 
188,081,546 
202,694,933 
224.639,683 
221.701,359 
244,812,685 
293,842,174 
335,921,319 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

i,b67,238 
1,538.505 
1,371,417 
1,441,353 
1.616,001 
1,865,181 
1,938,834 
1,644,002 
1,440,809 
1,991,618 
2,102,110 
3,575,440 
4,409,546 
5,653,324 
5,867,957 
10,470,111 

Dollais. 
157,857,983 
198,312,577 
210,452,381 
239,408,206 
261.431,401 
281.228.402 
296.502.588 
353,922,994 
342,631.049 
339,068,916 
365,264,413 
385,057,028 
392,966,986 
410,760,353 
421,598,087 
440,733,210 
474,026,373 
550,010,315 
695,024,374 
794,375,658 

Dollars. 
80,768,012 

1900  ....              ... 

1901  ..      ..              .    ... 

1902  .                         

1903  .                         

1904  .                   

1905  . .                     .... 

1905   .      .                    

1907  .                      

1908                              

1909.    .    .             

1910 

1911..    .               

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

■2,'972,866 

2,888,306 

3,337,939 

3,037,254 

4,298,640 

4.678,875 

4,719,072 

4,111,214 

4,504,793 

4,424,249 

4,623,320 

9,859,954 

12,634,377 

13,745,503 

14,002,857 

21,635,852 

116,753,281 
121,020,924 
123,332,012 
124,434,065 
165,668,558 
140,825,191 
293,649,192 
163,430,024 
186,103,126 
175,461,211 
189,143,026 
203,689,509 
207,915420 
220,543,616 
244,387,590 
237,312,509 
267,518,465 
299.710,131 
371,745,324 

The  last  two  columns  Include  operations  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  War  RlsK  Insurance. 
INDUSTRIAL    INSURANCE    RESUME,    1910-1918. 


ybab. 

Premium  Income. 

Claim  Payments. 

Payments  to 
Policyholders. 

Reserve  lacreasfe 

(Over  Previous 

Year). 

Payments  to 
PoUcyh'rs  Plua 
Resserve  Incr. 

1910 

§109,510,535 
116,904,962 
125,224,393 
133,767,046 
143,290,619 
154,293,399 
164,966,333 
178,980,442 
196,408,962 

$37,143,007 
39.090.490 
41,246,918 
44,542,306 
47,926,020 
49.107,021 
54,635,165 
59,161.651 
89,503,638 

$45,128,890 
49.002.707 
52.001,384 
57,442,253 
64,007,359 
66,492,581 
72,049,045 
77.660.796 

110,515,615 

1911 

§31,910,106 
41.647.825 
40,049,835 
43,378,401 
51,897,197 
66,124.188 
65.523.922 
67.153.715 

$80,912,813 

1912. 

liBlS.......... 

1914.  ......... 

1915 

1916 

94.249,209 
103,492,088 
107,445.760 
118,389,778 
138,173,233 

1917 

143,184.718 

1918 

177.669.330 

On  January  1,  1919.  the  five  companies  issuing  Industrial  insurance  policies  in  New  Yarfe  State  hafl 
7,347,090  of  these  policies  In  force,  aggregating  $1,106,243,760.  During  1918  the  premiums  received  were 
$39,043,367;  claims  incurred,  819,551,250;  claims  paid,  $19,259,246. 

The  Influenza  epidemic  of  1918-1919  coat  the  American  life  Insurance  companies  over  $120,000,000. 


Actuaries^  or  Combined  Experience  Table  of  Mortality.      503 


AMERICAN 

EXPERIENCE    TABLE 

OF    MORTALITY. 

Num- 

Num- 
ber 
Dying. 

Death 

Av. 

Num- 

Num- 
ber 
Dying. 

Death 

Av. 

Num- 

Num- 
ber 
Dying. 

Death 

Av. 

AGE 

ber 
Liv- 
ing. 

Rate 
Per 

1,000. 

Future 

Life.. 

in  Yrs 

AGE 

ber 
Liv- 
ing. 

Rate 
Per 

1,000. 

Future 

Life.. 

in  Yrs 

Age 

ber 
Liv- 
ing. 

Rate 
Per 

1,000. 

Future 

Life., 

in  Yra. 

10 

10,000,0 

74.9 

7.490 

43.72 

39 

7,886.2 

75.6 

9  586 

28.90 

68 

4,313.3 

224.3 

52  002 

9.47 

U 

9^925  1 

74.6 

7  516 

48.08 

40 

7,810.6 

76.5 

9.794 

28.18 

69 

4,089  0 

232.1 

56.762 

8.97 

12 

9;8a).5j 

74.3 

7  543 

47.45 

41 

7,734  1 

77.4 

10.008 

27.45 

70 

3,856.9 

239.1 

61  993 

8.48 

13 

9,776.2 

7«1.0 

7  569 

46  80 

42 

7,656.7 

78.5 

10  252 

26.72 

71 

3,617.8 

244.8 

67  605 

8.00 

14 

9,702.2 

73.7 

7  596 

46  16 

43 

7,578  2 

79.7 

10  517 

26.00 

72 

3,373  0 

248  .7 

73  733 

7.55 

lo 

9,628.5 

73.5 

7.634 

45  50 

44 

7,498  5 

81.2 

10  829 

25.27 

73 

3,124  3 

250.5 

80.178 

7.11 

1(> 

9,3.55.0 

73.2 

7  661 

44.85 

45 

7,417  3 

82.8 

11  163 

24  54 

74 

2,873.8 

250.1 

87  028 

6.68 

1/ 

9,481.8 

72.9 

7.688 

44.19 

46 

7,334.5 

84.8 

11  562 

23  81 

75 

2,623  7 

247.6 

94.371 

6  27 

18 

9,408.9 

72.7 

7  727 

43  .53 

47 

7,249.7 

87.0 

12  000 

23.08 

76 

2,376  1 

243.1 

102.311 

5.88 

19 

9,336  2 

72,5 

7  765 

42  87 

48 

7,162  7 

89  6 

]2  509 

22.36 

77 

2,133.0 

236.9 

111.004 

5.49 

2{i 

9,263.7 

72.3 

7.805 

42.20 

49 

7,073  1 

92.7 

13  106 

21.63 

78 

1,896.1 

229.1 

120.827 

5.11 

21 

9,191.4 

72.2 

7.855 

41  .53 

50 

6,980  4 

98.2 

13  781 

20.91 

79 

1,667.0 

219.6 

131.734 

4.74 

•a 

9,119  2 

72.1 

7.906 

40.85 

51 

6,884.2 

100  1 

14  541 

20.20 

80 

1,447.4 

209.1 

144  466 

4.39 

■a 

9,047  1 

72.0 

7  958 

40  17 

52 

6,784.1 

104.4 

15.389 

19.49 

81 

1,238.3 

196.4 

158.605 

4.05 

•24 

8,975.1 

71.9 

8,011 

39.49 

53 

6,679;7 

109  1 

16  333 

18.79 

•  82 

1,041.9 

181.6 

174.297 

3.71 

2.D 

8,903  2 

71.8 

8  065 

38  81 

54 

6,570  6 

114.3 

17  396 

18.09 

83 

860  3 

164.8 

191  561 

3.39 

ii6 

8,831.4 

71.8 

8  130 

38.12 

55 

6,456  3 

119  9 

18  571 

17.40 

84 

695.5 

147.0 

211  359 

3.08 

27 

8,769  6 

71.8 

8  197 

37.43 

56 

6,336.4 

126  0 

19  885 

16.72 

85 

548  5 

129.2 

235  552 

2.77 

28 

3,687  8 

71.8 

8  264 

36.73 

57 

6,210  4 

132  5 

21  335 

16.05 

86 

419  3 

111.4 

265  681 

2.47 

i!» 

8,610  0 

71.9 

8  345 

36.03 

58 

6,077.9 

139  4 

22  936 

15.39 

87 

307  9 

93.3 

303  020 

2.18 

ao 

8,544  1 

72.0 

8  427 

35.33 

59 

5,938.5 

146.8 

24.720 

14.74 

88 

2116 

74.4 

346  692 

1.91 

31 

8,472.1 

72.1 

8  510 

34.63 

60 

5,791  7 

154.6 

26  693 

14  10 

89 

140  2 

55  5 

395.863 

1.66 

■SI 

8,400  0 

72.3 

8  607 

33.92 

61 

5,637  1 

162  8 

28  880 

13.47 

90 

84  7 

38.5 

454  545 

1.42 

33 

8,327  7 

72.6 

8.718 

33  21 

62 

5,474  3 

171.3 

31  292 

12.86 

91 

46.2 

24.6 

532  466 

1.19 

34 

8,255  1 

72  9 

8  831 

32.50 

63 

5,303.0 

180  0 

33  943 

12.26 

92 

216 

13  7 

634  259 

.98 

35 

8,182.2 

73.2 

8  946 

31.78 

64 

5,123.0 

188.9 

36  873 

11.67 

93 

7.9 

5.8 

734.177 

.80 

3S 

8,109.0 

73.7 

9  089 

31.07 

a5 

4,934  1 

198.0 

40  129 

11.10 

94 

2  1 

1.8 

857  143 

.64 

37 

8,0,'!5  3 

74  2 

9  234 

30.35 

66 

4,736  1 

207.0 

43  707 

10.51 

95 

.3 

.3 

1000.000 

.50 

38 

7,961.1 

74.9 

9.408 

29.62 

67 

4,529.1 

215.8 

47.647 

10.00 

Averagfe  Future 


ACT 

UARSES'    OR    COMBINED    EXPERIENCE    TABLE 

OF    MORTALITY. 

Age 

Num- 
ber 

NUm- 

Death 

Ex- 
pect.of 

Age 

Num- 
ber 

Num- 
ber 
Dying 

Death 

E.x- 
pect.of 

Age 

Num- 
ber 

Num- 
ber 
Dying 

Death 

Ex-, 
peot.of 

Liv- 
ing. 

Dying 

Rate 

Life, 

Years 

Liv- 
ing. 

Rate 

Life, 
Years . 

Liv- 
ing. 

Rate 

Lite 
Years 

10 

100,000 

676 

.006760 

48.36 

40 

78653 

815 

010362 

27.28 

70 

35837 

2327 

.064933 

8.54 

11 

95324 

V  674 

.006786 

47  68 

41 

77838 

826 

.010612 

26.56 

71 

33510 

2351 

.070158 

8.10 

12 

98650 

672 

.006812 

47  01 

42 

77012 

839 

010894 

25.84 

72 

31159 

2362 

.076805 

7.67 

13 

97978 

671 

006848 

46  33 

43 

76173 

857 

.011251 

25.12 

73 

28797 

2358 

.081884 

7.26 

14 

97307 

671 

006896 

45.64 

44 

75316 

881 

.011697 

24.40 

74 

26439 

2339 

.088468 

6.86 

15 

96636 

671 

.006944 

44.96 

45 

74435 

909 

.012212 

23.69 

75 

24100 

2303 

09.5560 

6.48 

16 

9S965 

672 

.007003 

44  27 

46 

73526 

944 

.012839 

22.97 

76 

21797 

2249 

.103179 

6.U 

17 

95293 

673 

.007062 

43.58 

47 

72582 

981 

.013516 

22.27 

77 

19548 

2179 

.111469 

5. 76 

18 

94620 

075 

007134 

42.88 

48 

71601 

1021 

.014260 

21.56 

78 

17369 

2092 

.120444 

5.42 

19 

93945 

677 

.007206 

42.19 

49 

70580 

1063 

.015061 

20.87 

79 

15277 

1987 

.130065 

5.09 

20 

93268 

680 

007291 

41  49 

50 

69517 

1108 

.015939 

20.18 

80 

13290 

1866 

.140406 

4.78 

21 

92588 

683 

.007377 

40.79 

51 

68409 

1156 

.016898 

19.50 

81 

11424 

1730 

.151436 

4.48 

•a 

91905 

686 

.007464 

40  09 

52 

67253 

1207 

017947 

18.82 

82 

9694 

1582 

163194 

4.18 

23 

91219 

690 

.007564 

39.39 

53 

66046 

1261 

.019093 

18.16 

83 

8112 

1427 

.17591? 

3  90 

24 

90529 

694 

007666 

38.68 

54 

64785 

1316 

.020313 

17.50 

84 

6685 

1268 

.189678 

3  63 

25 

89835 

698 

007770 

37  98 

55 

63469 

1375 

.021664 

16.86 

85 

5417 

nil 

205005 

3  36 

26 

89137 

703 

.007887 

37.27 

56 

62094 

1436 

.023126 

16.22 

86 

4306 

958 

.222480 

3.10 

27 

88434 

708 

.008006 

36.56 

57 

60658 

1497 

.024079 

15.59 

87 

3348 

81! 

242234 

2.84 

28 

87726 

714 

008139 

35.86 

58 

59161 

156i 

.026386 

14.97 

88 

2537 

673 

.265274 

2.59 

29 

87012 

720 

.008275 

35.15 

59 

57600 

1627 

.028247 

14.37 

89 

1864 

545 

292382 

2.35 

(iO 

85292 

727 

.008425 

34  43 

60 

55973 

1698 

.030336 

13.77 

90 

1319 

427 

323730 

2.11 

31 

85565 

734 

.008578 

33.72 

61 

54275 

1770 

.032612 

13.18 

91 

892 

322 

.360987 

1  89 

32 

84089 

742 

.008747 

33.01 

62 

52505 

1844 

.035120 

12.61 

92 

570 

231 

.405263 

1.67 

33 

750 

.008919 

32.30 

63 

50661 

1917 

.037840 

12.05 

93 

339 

155 

457227 

1  47 

34 

83339 

758 

009095 

31.58 

64 

48744 

1990 

.040826 

11.51 

94 

184 

95 

516304 

1  28 

35 

82581 

767 

.009288 

30.87 

65 

46754 

2061 

.044082 

10.97 

95 

89 

-      52 

.584270 

1.12 

36 

8181} 

776 
785 

.009485 

30.15 

66 

44693 

2128 

.047614 

10.46 

96 

37 

24 

648649 

.99 

37 

80253 

.009687 

29.44 

67 

42565 

2191 

.051474 

9.96 

97 

13 

9 

692308 

.89 

38 

795 

.009906 

28.72 

68 

40374 

2246 

.055630 

9.47 

98 

4 

3 

.750000 

.75 

39. 

794581 

SOS- 

.010131 

28.00 

69 

38128 

2291 

.060087 

9.00 

99 

1 

1 

1.000000 

.50 

.  '  FARMERS'   MUTUAL   FIRE    INSURANCE   COMPANIES. 

Nearly  2,000  farmers'  mutual  Are  Insurance  companies  in  the  United  States  in  1918  had  a  total  .of 
86,000,000,000  of  insurance  in  force.  These  companies  are  organized  in  all  States  except  Florida,  Louisiana, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Nevada,  more  than  lour-flfths  of  them  being  located  in  the  Middle  Atifintic 
and  North  Central  States.  Of  the  1,161  companies  replying  to  questionnaires,  124  were  incorporated-  by 
special  acts  of  Congress,  while  967  were  incorporated  under  general  statute  and  21  existed  as  voluntary 
associations  without  incorporation.  The  smallest  memljership  of  any  company  was  25  and  the  largest 
was  32,433,  the  average  membership  being  1,532.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  1,161  companies  reporting 
on  membership  were  organizations  of  less  than  2,000  members.  The  prevailing  plan  is  to  allow  each  mem- 
ber one  vote,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  insurance  or  number  of  policies  held.  More  than  lour-flfths  of 
the  companies  follow  this  plan.  The  average,  as  well  as  the  most  common,  number  of  directors  lor  the 
companies  reporting  was  nine,  the  favorite  term  for  directors  being  either  one  or  three  years.  In  a  number 
Of  I.1WS  more  recently  enacted  it  Is  speciflcally  prescribed  that  the  term  of  a  director  shall  be  three  years, 
and  that  one-third  of  the  number  shall  be  elect<!d  each  year. 

Thirty-three  companies  insured  against  fire  only,  958  against  firehnd  lighttiing,  and  170  gave  COmbineQ 
protectioa  covering  Are,  lightning,  and  windstorms. 
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CARLSSLg   (EMCLAMO) 

£XPERII£NCE    TABLE 

OF 

MORTALJTV, 

Living 

Ex- 

Prop'n 

Rate 

Living 

Ex- 

Prop'n 

Rate 

Living 

Ex- 

Prop'n 
Which 

Rate 

AGE 

Out  ol 

pecta- 

Which 

of 

Age 

Out  of 

pecta- 

Which 

of 

AGE 

Out  of 

pecta- 

of 

10,000 

tion  of 

Sur- 

Mor- 

10,000 

tion  of 

Sur- 

Mor- 

10.000 

tion  of 

Sur- 

Mor- 

Born. 

Life. 

vive. 

tality. 

Born. 

Life. 

vive. 

tality 

Bora. 

Life. 

vive. 

tality. 

0 

10000 

38  721 

846100 

153900 

35 

5362 

30  999 

989742 

010257 

70 

2401 

9  174 

948354 

.051645 

1 

84S1 

44  674 

919394 

080605 

36 

5307 

30  315 

989447 

010552 

71 

2277 

8.616 

941150 

058849 

U 

7779 

47.546 

935081 

.064918 

3/ 

5251 

29  633 

989144 

010855 

72 

2143 

8  156 

.931871 

.068128 

w 

7274 

49  812 

962056 

037943 

33 

5194 

28  953 

98S833 

011166 

73 

1997 

7  715 

.921882 

.078U7 

4 

6998 

50  757 

971277 

028722 

39 

5136 

28.274 

988123 

011876 

74 

1841 

7.327 

909831 

.090168 

5 

6797 

51  244 

982190 

017810 

40 

5075 

27.608 

986995 

013004 

75 

1675 

7.003 

.904477 

095522 

() 

6676 

51  103 

.987717 

.012382 

41 

5009 

26.065 

986224 

013775 

76 

1515 

6  690 

.897029 

.102970 

7 

6!>94 

50  793 

991204 

003795 

42 

4940 

26  335 

.985627 

.014372 

77 

1359 

6  401 

892568 

107431 

R 

6536 

50  240 

.993421 

006578 

43 

4869 

25  712 

.985418 

.014582 

78 

1213 

6  111 

891178 

108821 

9 

6493 

49  569 

994917 

005032 

44 

4798 

25  085 

985202 

014797 

79 

1081 

5  796 

881591 

118408 

10 

6480 

48  820 

995510 

0044^9 

45 

4727 

24  454 

985191 

014808 

80 

953 

5.507 

8/8279 

121720 

11 

6431 

48  038 

995179 

.004820 

46 

4657 

23  814 

935183 

014816 

81 

837 

5  201 

866188 

.133811 

12 

6400 

47  268 

995000 

005000 

47 

4588 

23  165 

935396 

014603 

82 

725 

4  928 

859310 

140689 

13 

6368 

46  503 

994817 

005182 

48 

4521 

22  500 

986005 

013934 

S3 

623 

4.652 

849117 

150882 

14 

6335 

45  742 

994475 

005524 

49 

4458 

21811 

980316 

013683 

84 

529 

4  390 

841210 

158790 

15 

6300 

44.994 

993809 

006190 

50 

4397 

21  107 

986581 

013418 

85 

445 

4  125 

824719 

175280 

IB 

6261 

44  271 

993291 

000708 

51 

4338 

20  387 

985077 

014292 

86 

367 

3  895 

806539 

193460 

17 

6219 

43  567 

9930S5 

006914 

52 

4276 

19.676 

984798 

015201 

87 

296 

3  709 

783783 

216216 

18 

6176 

42  866 

993037 

006962 

53 

4211 

18  972 

983851 

.016148 

88 

232 

3  595 

780172 

219827 

lil 

6133 

42  163 

.992989 

00701! 

54 

4143 

18  275 

983104 

016895 

89 

181 

3  407 

784530 

215469 

20 

6090 

41  458 

992939 

007060 

55 

4073 

17  580 

932077 

017922 

90 

142 

3  282 

739436 

.260563 

21 

6047 

40  749 

993051 

006945 

56 

4000 

16  892 

981000 

019000 

91 

105 

3  262 

714285 

285714 

22 

6005 

40  030 

993005 

006994 

57 

3924 

16  209 

979103 

.020897 

92 

75 

3  367 

720000 

280000 

23 

5963 

39  309 

992956 

007043 

58 

3842 

15  545 

975793 

02^206 

93 

54 

3  481 

740740 

259259 

24 

6921 

38  534 

992906 

.007093 

59 

3749 

14  918 

971726 

028274 

94 

40 

3  525 

750000 

250000 

25 

o«79 

37  856 

992685 

007314 

60 

3643 

14  337 

966511 

033488 

95 

30 

3  533 

.766666 

233333 

2« 

5830 

37  13i 

992631 

007368 

61 

3521 

13  817 

964214 

035785 

96 

23 

3  457 

782608 

217391 

27 

5793 

36  403 

992232 

007V68 

62 

3395 

13  311 

962592 

037407 

97 

18 

3  278 

777777 

222222 

?8 

5748 

35  684 

991301 

.008698 

63 

3268 

12  809 

961750 

038249 

98 

14 

3  07! 

785714 

214285 

29 

5698 

34  993 

990172 

009828 

64 

3143 

12  299 

960229 

039770 

99 

11 

2.773 

818181 

.181818 

30 

5642 

34  336 

989897 

010102 

65 

3018 

11787 

958913 

041086 

100 

9 

2  278 

777777 

.22222-2 

31 

5585 

33  681 

9S9794 

.010205 

66 

2894 

1127! 

957498 

042501 

101 

7 

1.786 

714285 

285714 

32 

5528 

33  023 

989S69 

010130 

67 

2771 

10  749 

95561! 

044388 

102 

5 

1300 

600000 

400000 

33 

5473 

32  356 

989948 

010051 

68 

2648 

10  225 

953549 

046450 

103 

3 

833 

333333 

.  666666 

34 

5-U7 

31.679 

.989846 

.010153 

69 

2525 

9.699 

.950891 

.049108 

104 

1 

.500 

CITY    OF    f-iSW    YOs-lEC    L6FE    TASLE. 
(Based  on  the  Returns  of  the  Federal  Census  of  1910  and  Mortality  Returns  of  1909,  1910,  and  1911.) 


Yic^a.. 

Exoectatioii  oS 

Year 

Expectation  of  1 

Yeak 

Expectation  of 

Year 

Expectation  of 

OF  LIFE. 

Life. 

OP  Life 

Li 

fe 

OF  LIFE. 

Life. 

OF  Life 

Life. 

Mole^. 

Females 

M  ales 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

0..        . 

44   55 

43  8 

26... 

33  44 

36  8 

52 

15  94 

17  7 

78.  .  . 

5  05 

5.4 

1.. 

50  65 

54  3 

27 

32  65 

30  0 

53 

15  36 

17  0 

79.  .  . 

4  79 

5.1 

2.  .  . 

51   84 

55  4 

28 

31.87 

35  2 

54 

14  79 

16  4 

80.  .  . 

4  66 

4.9 

3... 

51   86 

55  4 

29 .  .  .    . 

31    10 

34  4 

55 

14  24 

15  8 

81.  .. 

4.37 

4.7 

■ix  .   .   . 

51   45 

55  0 

30 

30  34 

33  6 

56    

13  70 

15  2 

82.  .. 

4   14 

4.5 

5 

50  86 

64.4 

31 

29.59 

32  9 

57    .      . 

13   18 

14  6 

83... 

3  90 

4.2 

6.    . 

50   16 

63.7 

32 

28  85 

32  1 

58 

12  68 

14  0 

84    .. 

3  65 

4.0 

7    .  , 

49  45 

52.9 

33 

28   12 

31  4 

59.  .     . 

12   19 

13  4 

85.     . 

3  30 

3.7 

o .  .  . 

48   66 

52.1 

34 

27  41 

30  6 

GO 

11   71 

12.9 

86.  .  . 

3  07 

3.5 

9 

47  82 

51  3 

35 

26  71 

29  8 

61.  .. 

11   26 

12  3 

87... 

2  80 

3.3 

10 

46  95 

50  4 

36 

26  03 

29  1 

62 

10  81 

11  8 

88.  .. 

2  58 

3.1 

11 

46  07 

49  5 

37 .  .  .    . 

25  35 

28  4 

63    ... 

10  38 

11  3 

89.  .  . 

2  39 

3.0 

12 

45  17 

48  7 

38 

24  67 

27  6 

64    .     . 

9  00 

10  8 

90.  .  . 

2.24 

2.8 

13 

44  27 

47  8 

30...    . 

24  01 

26  9 

65       .    . 

9  50 

10  3 

91.  .  . 

2.13 

2.6 

14 

43  37 

46  9 

40.  .  .    . 

23.84 

26  2 

66    .  .    . 

9  16 

9.8 

92.  .. 

2  05 

2.5 

15 

42  43 

46  0 

41 

22  69 

25  4 

67    . 

8  78 

9.4 

93... 

1.96 

2.3 

16 

41   60 

45   I 

42 

22  04 

24  7 

68       . 

8  42 

9.0 

94... 

J.  84 

2.1 

17 

40  75 

44.2 

43 

21  41 

24  0 

69.     . 

8  04 

8.6 

95... 

1.69 

1.9 

18 

39  90 

43  4 

44 ...  . 

20  78 

23.3 

70. 

7.66 

8.2 

98.  .  . 

1 .50 

1.7 

19 

39  08 

42   5 

45.  .  . 

20  15 

22  5 

71.  .  . 

7  31 

7  8 

97.  .  . 

1  25 

1  4 

20 

38  26 

41.7 

46..  . 

19.53 

21  8 

72.     .    . 

6.96 

7  5 

98..  . 

0.95 

1.1 

21 ■. 

37  44 

40.8 

47 

18.91 

21   1 

73       . 

6.60 

7.1 

99... 

0.596 

0  6 

22..... 

36.62 

40  0 

48 

18  30 

20  4 

74.  .  . 

6  26 

6  7 

100. .. 

'  o.ooo 

23    .... 

35  82 

39  2 

49 

17.70 

19  7 

75 

5  92 

6  4 

24 

35  02 

38  4 

50 

17.11 

19  1 

76 

5  62 

6.0 

25...^. 

34.22 

37.6 

51 

16.52 

18.4 

77 

5.33 

5.7 

' 

EARLY  AMERICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 
TUe  first  life  assurance  society  in  England  in  1698  aad  the  first  In  the  United  States  in  1759  were  hoth 
designed  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  clergymen.  The  former  w&a  cp.JIed  The 
Mercers'  Company,  for  t!ie  Benefit  of  the  Widow.g  of  Clergymen  and  Others,  and  for  Settlihc  of  Jointures 
and  Annuities;  and  the  latter,  The  Corporation  tor  the  Relief  of  Poor  and  Distressed  PresbytcrlaTi  Ministers, 
and  of  the  I'oor  and  Utstressed  Widows  and  Children  of  Presbyterian  Ministers,  under  a  charter  from  the 
Proprietary  Government  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia.  Another  society  was  chartered  by  Pennsylvania, 
Febi-uary  7,-1769,  under  the  name  of  T)ie  Corporation  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Children  of  Clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  in  America.  In  1812  The  Pennsylvania  Company  for  Insurance  Upon 
Lives  and  Granting  Annuities  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  under  a  charter  from  the  Legislature,  wltn 
a  capital  of  S500,000.  It  iss  led  its  first  policy  In  1813.  The  third  company  established  was  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Boston,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  1818.  The  next 
was  The  New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  April  1,  1830, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.    The  Girard  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia  was  incorporat«d  In  1838. 


Average  Retail  Prices^l91S-1910. 
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AVERAGE    RETAIL    PRICES— 1913-1919. 

(On  June  15  of  Years  Named.) 

ARTICLE. 

New  York                      i 

Chicago. 

1913. 

1914. 

Cents 
26  8 
25  8 
22  0 
16.9 
14  9 
22  4 
25  8 
30  0 
17  2 
21   8 

90' 

3218 

ih'.i' 

34.6' 
6.1 
3  2 
3  5 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1913. 

1914. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Birloln  Bteak, 

Round  steak 

Rib  roast.., 

Chuck  roast 

Plate  beef 

..  .pound 
. . . pound 
. . . pound 
. . . pound 
. . . pound 
.     pound 
. . .pound 
. . . pound 

Cents 
26  3 
25  3 
22  5 

16  4 

15  3 

21  5 
26.0 
29   5 

17  2 

22  1 

9  6 
34  5 

16  i' 

32  8 
G  2 
3  3 
3  5 

Cents 
32  3 
32  5 
27.6 
21.8 
20.2 
32  2 
42  0 
44   1 

26  7 

29  8 

30  0 
10  9 

45'g' 

33'8' 

27  3 

44:7' 
9  9 
8  3 

6  7 

io's 

19  0 

7  9 
5  9 

Cents. 

44  1 

45  2 
38  2 

31  3 
28  5 
39.7 
48.4 
34.1 
33.6 
40  3 
35.2 
12.8 

so's' 

33'9' 

32  6 

50 '3 
9  9 
7.2 
8.0 

i2'2 

17  8 

3  8 

5.6 

Cents 

42  2 
44.4 
37  8 
28.9 
25  9 
44  5 
53.0 
59.0 

32  8 

43  1 
37.4 
15.0 

14  8 
G1.4 
41.5 

33  8 
43.0 
41.3 

34  0 
62  0 
10  0 

7  8 

6  9 

7  5 

12  0 
24  2 
19  6 

13  7 

12  5 
5.4 

13  0 
7.5 

15  2 
19  8 
18.1 
15.3 
10.0 
56  G 
39  5 
29  4 

16  2 
36   1 
56.3 

Cents. 
23  4 
20  3 
20  0 
15.9 
11  2 
18.8 
32.0 
32  4 
20  2 
20.3 

Cents. 

24.5 

21.8 

20.2 

16.2 

12  1 

19  0 

31  2 

31.9 

21.2 

19.3 

Cents. 

30.3 

26.9 

25.1 

22.0 

16.8 

27.9 

43.6 

41.6 

29.9 

27.6 

27  0 

10.0 

Cents. 
37.9 
34.9 
31.9 

27.9 
21  4 
36  0 
55  0 
48  8 
35  6 
34  3 
30  3 
11  9 

Cents. 
38.5 
34.6 
30.8 
26.3 
19.6 
37.6 

Bacon    

Ham     

59.7 
57.8 

Lamb 

Hens 

Salmon  (canned) 

Milk,  fresh 

Milk,  evaporated  (unsw 

Butter 

Oleomargarine 

Nut  margarine 

Cheese 

Lard 

Crisco 

. . . pound 
. . . pound 
. . . pound 

quart 

eetened) . 
.  .  . pound 
. .   pound 
pound 
.   pound 
.    . pound 
. . .pound 
. . . dozen 
. . .pound 
. . . pound 
.  . .pound 
. . . pound 

35.6 
37.7 
32.2 

8.0 

8.0 

14,0 
14.6 

32.7 

30.8 

43.4 

46. S 

57.6 
40,0 

34.0 

isio' 

isio' 

33.6 
26.3- 

34  2 
31.6 

42.6 
38,6 
34.2 

Eggs,  Strictly  fresh 

Bread 

Flour 

Corn  meal 

Rolled  oats 

Corn  flakes 

24  3 
6   1 
2  8 
2.9 

24.4 
6.1 
2.9 
2  8 

39. C 

11.4 

7.8 

5.7 

39  4 

10  2 

6  3 

6  8 

51.1 

10.0 

7.2 

5.7 

6.6 

•• 

12.6 

Crpim  of  whfat 

23.  !♦ 

Macaroni 

Rice 

Beans,  navy 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Cabbage 

.    . pound 
. . . pound 
. . . pound 
. . .pound 
. .  .pound 
. . . pound 

i6!2 

20  3 

6.7 

5.3 

■122 

17  5 

2  9 

4.0 

18.8 
13.6 

11,1 

2  8 

2  9 

1.2 

2.0 

3.1 
10.4 

5.H 

16  G 



17  3 

17.7 

Tomatops   panned. 

'8  7' 
58  1 
28  2 
16  9 
14.8 

16  '.! 

Sugar,  granulated     . . . 

.    .pound 
. . . pound 
.     pound 
.    .pound 
. . . pound 
dozen 

4.8 

4  5 

8  4 
50  9 
26  3 
15  9 
14   1 

8.8 
55  5 
27  9 
17  3 
15.1 

4.9 

5.0 

8  8 
56  0 
28  7 
15  6 
14.5 

0.9 
62.0 

38.7 

Prunes 

26.1 

17  7 

36  3 

Oranges 

.  .  .  dozen 

50.0 

CIVIL    \."AR,    PRICES. 
Hunt's  Magazine  for  January,  1868,  gives  the  following  table  of  comparative  prices  compiled  from 
guotatlons  at  New  York  the  first  of  each  of  the  vears  civen.  also  the  price  of  gold  at  tlie  time,  as  this  measures 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency. 


From. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863 

1S64. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

Par 
S5  35 

$1  03  Ji 
5.50 

SI   33J^ 
6  05 

SI  52 
7.00 

S2  27 
10  00 

S1.44H 
8.75 

SI  33 
11.00 

SI  33H 

Wheat  flour,  State,  barrel .  . 

10.00 

Wheat  flour,  best  Genesee. . 

7.50 

7.50 

8.75 

11  00 

15.00 

14  00 

16  00 

14.50 

Corn  meal,  Jersey 

L,  15 

3  00 

4  00 

5.65 

8.80 

4.25 

6  00 

§i5 

Wheat,  white  Ohio 

1.45 

1.48 

1  53 

1  83 

2.60 

2.63 

3  00 

3.00 

Wheat,  red  Western 

1  38 

1.42 

1  48 

1   57 

1.06 

.62 

2.60 

2.40 

Oats,  State 

.37 

.42 

.71 

93 

2  45 

2.05 

.69 

.80  . 

Corn   Western    

.72 
.121.^ 
3.50 

.64 
.35H 
3.50 

.82 
S8'A 
4.50 

1   30 

82 

6.75 

1  90 
1  20 
9.00 

.95 

.52 

9.25 

1.15 

.34 
8  00 

1.35 

Cotton,  mid  ud 

.16  . 

Fish,  dry  cod,  100  lbs 

5.50  ' 

Fruits,  currants,  lb 

.om 

.09 

.13 

.15 

.21 

.15 

.13 

• "A* AA* • 

Bunch  raisins,  per  box .... 

1.75 

3.20 

3  50 

4.10 

5.85 

4.40 

3.85 

3.80 

Hops,  per  pound    

.25 

.20 

.23 

33 

40 

.50 

.65 

.65   ' 

Iron,  Scotch  pig,  per  ton.. . 

21.00 

23  00 

33.50 

45  00 

63  00 

52  00 

50.00 

36.00   , 

Iron,  English  bars,  per  ton. 

52  00 

67  00 

77.50 

90  00 

190  00 

130.00 

105  00 

85.00   • 

Laths,  per  thousand 

1.30 

1  25 

1.45 

1   50 

2.40 

5.00 

3.25 

3.00  ! 

Leather,  hemlock,  sole,  lb.. 

.lOH 

.20H 

.27 

30 

.42 

.36 

.32 

.28   ; 

Lime,  per  baiTel 

.75 

65 

.85 

1   35 

1   15 

1.10 

1.70 

1.85  ' 

Molasses,  New  Orleans  . .  . 

.37 

.53 

..55 

70 

1.43 

1   15 

.90 

.85  ' 

Pork,  old  mess  barrel 

16  00 

12  00 

14.50 

19  50 

43  00 

28  50 

19.25 

21.15 

Hams,  per  lb.,  pickled    . 

.08 

.06 

08 

.11 

.20 

.16H 

•W-^ 

.13 

Butter,  State 

.18 

.19 

.22 

29 

.55 

.48 

.43 

.45 

Rice,  good,  100  lbs 

4.00 

7  00 

8.75 

10  00 

13  00 

12.50 

9.25 

6  50 

Salt,  Liverpool  gi-ound,  etc. 

.65 

.86 

1.25 

1  85 

2.27 

2.00 

.56 

.50 

Sugar,  Cuba,  good 

.06H 

.08M 

.10 

.12 

.19 

.13 

.10 

•lA^ 

Wool,  fleece 

.30 

.50 

.60 

.75 

.95 

.75 

.65 

.60 

There  were  still  further  fractional  advances  in  July  and  August  in  prices,  a  high  point,  or  peak,  being 
reached  in  wholesale  prices  about  August  1.  On  October  1,  wholesale  food  prices  were  about  7  per  cent, 
less  than  on  August  1,  and  the  whole  list  of  articles  of  use,  including  food,  was  about  2  per  cent,  below 
August  1 .  Then  began  another  upward  move,  due,  it  was  alleged  by  some,  to  the  steel  and  soft  coal  and  other 
strikes,  which  lessened  production 
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COn^PARATSVE    WHOLESALE    PRICES    OF    COMMODITiES. 


The  following'  data  from  "Bradstreet's  Journal"  show  ruling  prices  on  November 

1,  for  commoditiea. 

Commodities 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

FOODSTUFFS,    ETC. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red  Winter,  iu  elevator,  per  bush 

SI.  215 

.SI  25 

SI.  85 

S2.25 

S2.365 

S2.365 

i.orn.  No  2,  mixed,  in  elevator,  per  bush.  . 

.83 

76 

1  15 

2.15 

1.80 

2  11 

<)ats.  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator,  per  bush. . . 

53 

.415 

5825 

.655 

.705 

.865 

Barley,  No.  2  (Milwaukee),  per  bush.  ... 

Hvp   WeRtern    oer  bush     

.78 

.64 

1.23 

1.35 

1.03 

1  52 

1.03 
5   10 

1  08 
5  20 

1  51 

8.25 

1.86 
10.60 

1.76 
10.40 

1  75 

i'lour,  straight  Winter,  per  barrel 

10  25 

Iieeves,  be.st,  native  steers  (Chic.),  per  100  lbs 

10  90 

10  30 

11   65 

17  50 

19  00 

18  25 

Sheep,  prime  (Clxic),  per  100  lbs 

6.00 

7.25 

6.50 
7  50 

8  65 
10.00 

13.00 
17.35 

12  00 
18.00 

12  25 

Hogs,  prime  (Chic  ),  per  100  lbs 

23  00 

Milk  fNew  York)    per  auart ;;.',. 

.0575 

.06 

.0725 

.10 

.13 

.     .11 

Eggs,- State,  fresh  (New  York),  per  dozen    .    . 

.34 

35 

42 

50 

.05 

35 

Beef,  family,  per  barrel 

24  00 

18.00 

•2i;  00 

33  00 

39.00 

34  00 

Pork,  new  mess,  per  barrel 

20  50 
.1375 

17  00 
.11875 

31   00 
10 

47  50 
30 

40  00 
.2525 

60  00 

Bacon,  sliort  ribs,  smoked  (Chic),  per  lb. 

31 

Hams,  smoked,  per  lb 

165 

.17 

195 

285 

.35 

.38 

Lard,  Western  steam,  !)cr  lb 

.1090 

.0915 

1730 

.20, 

.2050 

339 

Butter,  creamery,  State,  best,  per  lb 

.335 
.15 

.2875 
1575 

3675 
215 

.445 
.23 

.595 
.35 

.56 

Cheese,  choice  F.ast  laciory,  per  lb 

..325 

Mackerel,  No.  1,  bays  (Boston),  per  barrel. . . 

16.00 

21  00 

20  00 

30.00 

40.00 

28  00 

Codfish,  large  dried,  per  quintal 

8  00 
.06375 
.0540 

8.00 
.07 
.0515 

8  50 
.09625 
.0750 

11.00 
.0787 
.0840 

14.00 
.10625 
.09 

15  00 

Cotfee,  Rio,  No.  7,  per  ib 

225 

Sugar,  granulated,  per  ib 

0905 

Tea,  Formosa  Oolong,  superior,  pcrlb 

.18 

185 

.19 

.28 

.3.35 

28 

Molasses,  New  Orleans,  prime,  per  gallon .  .  . 

50 

.40 

40 

.63 

.67 

76 

Salt,  fine  domestic,  sacks,  224  pounds 

1  08 

1.10 

1.23 

1.42 

l.S.'i 

1   69 

Rice,  domestic,  good,  |)cr  lb 

.0575 

.05875 

.0575 

.095 

.1025 

1425 

Beans  (New  York),  choice  marrow,  per  100  lbs 

6.00 

8.25 

11   75 

15.50 

12.00 

11   50 

Peas,  choice  (New  York) ,  per  100  lbs   

3.75 

4.95 

S.OO 

10  50 

7   50 

6  00 

Potatoes,  Eastern,  per  1 1!0  lbs    

).50 

2  50 

5.50 

4  25 

3  00 

2  00 

Apples  (State),  per  barrel 

1.50 

2  50 

2  75 

2.50 

4  50 

Lemons,  choice,  per  box,  300s 

3.50 

4.00 

7.25 

6.70 

8  50 

5.. 50 

Raisins,  layer,  pei  ib    

.07 

.035 

.11 

.08 

.0925 

.135 

niOF.S,    LKATHER.    TEXTILES. 

Native  steer  hides,  No.  1,  per  lb 

.2075 

.26 

.305 

.34 

.285 

53 

Hemlock,  paci;er,  middleweight,  No.  1,  per  lb 

.32 

.34 

.46 

..50 

.48 

64 

Cotton,  middling  upi-nnds,  per  Ib 

07G0 

.1195 

.1875 

.2875 

.2905 

357 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa.  X,  wasliod  (Bor.ton),  per  Ib 

28 

.30 

.35 

.73 

.76 

S3 

SUk,  best  No.  1,  filoture,  per  lb 

2  85 

3.75 

5.20 

5.50 

6.90 

9  50 

Print  cloths,  G4s  (Boston) ,  per  yard 

.03 
.675 

.03625 
.0760 

.0575 
.115 

.0825 
.1725 

.1225 
.20875 

125 

Standard  sheetings  (Boston),  per  yard 

26 

METALS,    COAL,    OILS. 

Iron  ore,  old  range,  Bess'r,  hematite,  Per  ton. 

3.75 

3  75 

4  45 

5.95 

6  05 

6  45 

Pig,  No.  1,  foundry.  Eastern  (NY.),  per  ton. 

14.50 

16.75 

23  00 

35  25 

40  90 

30  80 

Steel  billets,  Bessemer  (Piltsburgli),  per  ton. 

19.50 

25  00 

50  CO 

47  30 

47 .  50 

38  50 

Steel  rails.  Standard  (Pittsburgh),  per  ton  . 

28  00 

23  00 

33  00 

38  00 

55  00 

45  00 

Tin  plates,  American  (Pittsburgh) ,  per  100  lbs. 
Steel  beasns  (Pittsburgli) ,  per  ton    

3.30 

3   10 

5  75 

7.75 

7.75      • 

7  00 

22  00 

26.00 

56  00 

67.20 

67  20 

54  88 

Silver,  commercial  bars  (N.  Y.),  per  ounce 

48125 

.49625 

68125 

.88875 

1  01125 

1  08 

Copper,  Electrolytic  (N.  Y.),  per  lb 

.1125 

17S75 

2850 

.2350 

.26 

235 

Lead,  pig.  Western  (New  York),  per  lb 

Tin,  pig,  spot  (New  "Vork),  per  lb    

035 

0490 

07 

.0.575 

.0805 

06 

2975 

.  3.5875 

.41875 

.60 

.76 

70 

Quicksilver  (San  Fran.),  per  fl.ask,  75  lbs. . .    . 

50  00 

95  00 

76  00 

100.00 

125  00 

109.00 

Anthracite,  stove  sizes  (New  York) ,  per  ton . 

5.35 

5  35 

5.75 

6.175 

6  95 

8  35 

Bituminous  (Pitts  ),  f.  o.  b.  Chic  ,  per  ton  . 

3  55 

3  40 

7  00 

4.10 

4.70 

5.25 

Connellsville  coke,  per  short  ton,  f .  o.  b    

1  65 

2  60 

3  25 

6.00 

6  00 

3  85 

Petroleum,  crude,  in  barrels  (N.Y.),  per  barrel 

1.45 

1   80 

2.60 

3.50 

4.00 

4  00 

Petroleum,  refined,  in  cases,  per  gallon 

.0875 

0775 

0835 

.0865 

.175 

.21 

Cottonseed,  crude,  prime  (N.Y.),  per  lb. 

.05 

.0765 

.1250 

.1850 

.1975 

235 

NAVAL   STORES    AND    BUILDING    MATERIALS. 

Rosin,  good  strained  (Savannah) ,  per  barrel . 

3  50 

4.40 

6.15 

6.15 

14.10 

19  90 

Turpentine,  machine,  reg   (Savannp,h) ,  per  gal 

.455 

.505 

.455 

.495 

645 

1  3775 

Tar,  regular  (Wilmington,  N.  C),  per  barrel   . . 
Brick,  Hudson  River,  hard,  per  31 

2  25 

2.00 

2.60 

3  50 

4.00 

4  50 

5.00 

6.50 

7.75 
1.50 
1.67 

8  00 

13.00 

15.00 

Lime,  Eastern  common,  per  barrel 

.92 

1.20 
1.67 

1  90 
2.12     , 

2.50 

3  50 

Cement,  dom.  (Portland),  spot,  per  barrel. . . . 

3.25 

Nails,  wire,  from  store,  base  price,  per  keg... . 

I'so" 

1.90 

3.10 

4  00 

4  7S 

3  25 

Glass,  window,  10x15  per  box,  50  sq.  feet 

Pine,  yellow,  12  Inches  and  under,  per  M 

.2.14 

2.10 

2.57 

3.99 

-6.55 

6  55 

25  00 

26.50 

26.75 

40  00 

44.50 

47  00 

Timber,  Eastern  spruce,  wide  random,  per  M 

24.00 

24  00 

23  00 

28.00 

35.00 

40  00 

CHEMICALS    AND    MISC. 

Bicarbonate  soda.,  American,  per  lb 

.0110 

.0425 

.32 
2.64 
9.00 

.31 

.0110 

0575 

1.00 

2  60 

10.00 

.50 

.02 

0775 

55 

2.74 

11.50 

.47 

.0275 
.0775 
.48 
4  00 
30.00 
.75 

.04      : 

.08 

.43 

4.91 

22  50 

.90 

.0265 

Borax,  crystals,  per  lb 

.08 

Carbolic  acid,  in  bulk,  per  lb    

.125 

Alcohol,  94  per  cent.,  pel*  gallon 

4  91 

Opium,  per  lb .  .;.".■ 

8.50 

Quinine,  dbmestic,  in  bulk,  per  ounce 

.80 

Tobacco,  med.  leaf,  Burley  (Louisville),  per  lb. 

.0852 

.0817 

.1086 

.2032 

•     .44- 

.38 

Paper;  news,  roll,  per  lb 

.0225 
1.05 
14.00 

.0215 
1  35 
36.00 

.045 
1.00 
57.00 

.03 

1.80 

74,00 

.0375 
1  75     ■■ 
64.00 i 

.0375 

Hay,  prime  (New  York),  per  100  lbs 

2.10 

Cottonseed  (Houston),  per  ton  2,000  lbs 

.64.00 

■  The  1919  figures  are  as  of  August  1,  when  a  peak  in  wholesale  prices  was  reached. 
The  increase  in  cost  of  living  in  June,  1919.  over  July,  1914,  was  75  per  cent.,  and  advauced  to  80  peP 
cent,  in  many  foods  on  August  1,  1919. 
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BUILDING    AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS. 

(By  H.  F.  Cellariug,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Secretary  United  States  League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan  AfflOClatious  ) 
The  following  statistical  table  shows,  by  States,  the  number  of  associations,  total  memoership,  an'^ 
total  assets  for  States  in  which  accurate  statistics  are  compiled  by  State  Supervisors.    The  data  for  other 
States  are  consolidated  under  "Other  States."  and  the  figures  given  are  estimated.     1918-1919: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


States. 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . , 
Xew  Jersey .  . . . 
Massachusetts. . 

ailnois 

New  York 

IndLana 

Nebraska 

Maryland 

Michigan 

California 

Missouri 

Kentuclcy 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Dist.  of  Col 

Wisconsin 

North  Carolina . 

Iowa 

Arkansas 

Washington 

Oklahoma 


No.  of 
Asso 
clat'ns 


723 

!,124 

792 

186 

681 

249 

346 

73 

590 

70 

88 

158 

122 

74 

64 

20 

79 

133 

67 

42 

37 

44 


Total 
Member- 
ship. 


842.754 

725,000 

348.805 

247,224 

240,000 

200,111 

198,418 

104,363 

87,963 

82,565 

40,409 

55,147 

63,266 

64,679 

50.366 

38,951 

54.393 

40.000 

35.440 

21.386 

39,944 

19,800 


Total  Assets, 


S359 

355 

169, 

140, 

119, 

89, 

80, 

57 

41 

37 

37 

29 

28 

28 

27 

24 

23 

19 

12 

12 

10 

9 


,559,538 
000,000 
308,867 
201,034 
712,407 
017,871 
468,883 
151,546 
,782,242 
923,798 
.120,999 
,260.489 
439.546 
157.391 
.586,719 
250.684 
365.389 
453.000 
385.755 
234,608 
287,315 
134,704 


States. 


Wast  Virginia.  . . 

Minnesota 

Colorado 

Maine  

Rhode  Island.. . . 

Connecticut 

South  Carolina. . 

Alabama  

Orepon 

New  Hampshire. 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

North  Dakota . . . 

Texas 

Montana 

New  Mexico . . . . 

Arizona 

Vermont 

Other  States .  . . . 

Total 


No.  of 
Asao- 
ciat'ns 


52 
64 
38 
38 

8 

22 

134 

8 
10 
22 
14 
12 
10 
25 
18 
13 

4 

7 
235 


Total 
Member- 
ship. 


23.530 

21.800 

15,483 

15.057 

12,205 

15,000 

13,600 

10,460 

10,204 

8,642 

6.857 

5,497 

5,835 

7.531 

5,441 

3,515 

2,400 

790 

227,670 


7,484  4,011,401 


Total  Assets. 


88,890.789 
8,890,021 
7,823.972 
7,251,168 
6,377,469 
6.250,000 
4.816,301 
4,257,463 
4,198,083 
3,682,699 
3,603,836 
3,070.181 
2,911.970 
2,484,957 
2,094,83s 
1.454,728 
802,699 
352,055 
108.328,334 


.$1,898,344,346 


Receipts    1Q  1 R 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1917. ......  565,821,255 

Weekly  dues 434,152,308 

Paid-up  stock 49.577,180 

Deposits 136,561,915 

Loans  repaid 337,049,934 


Interest . 

Premium 

Fines 

Pass  boolffl  and  initiation. 

Borrowed  money 

Real  estate  sold 

Miscellaneous  receipts . . . 


108.051,292 

5,025,119 

1,625,113 

966,081 

106,688.294 

9,855,524 

69,939,337 


Total  receipts SI. 325. 3 13.352 


Disbursements,  1918. 

Pass  book  loans   

Mortgage  loans 

Stock  withdrawals   

Paid-up  stock  withdrawals 

Deposit  withdrawals 

Expenses , 

Borrowed  money  repaid 

Interest 

Real  estate  purchased 

Miscellaneous  disbursements.- 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1918 


842,964.393 

480.292,037 

341,153,905 

53.898,333 

120,460,565 

10,319,842 

103,183,442 

3,489.874 

12,266.982 

i    ,020.432 

02.263.548 

Total  disbursements $1,325,313,352 


U.   S.   INCOME  TAX   REGULATIONS. 

Regulations  45,  relating  to  Income  Tax  and  War  Profits  and  Excess  Profits  Tax  under  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1918.  approved  April  17,  1919,  contain  the  following  provisions  of  interest  to  building  associations: 

Art.  54.  Examples  of  Constructive  Receipt — An  amount  credited  to  shareholders  of  a  bulldiag 
and  loan  association,  when  such  credit  passes  without  restriction  to  the  shareholder,  has  a  taxable  status 
as  income  for  the  year  of  the  credit.  Where  the  amount  of  such  accumulations  does  not  become  available 
to  the  shareholder  until  the  maturity  of  a  share,  the  amount  of  any  share  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  amount 
paid  In  by  the  shareholder  is  income  for  the  year  of  the  maturity  of  the  share. 

Art.  515.  Building  and  Loan  Associations — A  building  and  loan  association  entitled  to  exemption 
is  one  organized  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  some  territory  thereof,  which  accumulates 
funds  to  be  loaned  to  its  members  and  to  be  repaid  in  small  periodical  instalments.  The  statute  requires 
that  the  members  of  the  association  shall  share  in  its  profits  on  substantially  the  same  footing.  Subject  to 
this  requirement,  it  does  not  prevent  exemption  that  the  association  issued  prepaid  stock  entitled  to  a  specific 
percentage  of  profits.  Where,  however,  the  association  issues  paid-up  stock,  the  holders  of  which  are  entitled 
to  a  fixed  dividend  and  also  to  a  share  In  the  profits  with  all  the  other  holders  of  stock,  it  is  not  exempt. 

Regulations  55.  Stamp  taxes  on  doxjumenta.  approved  June  11,  1919,  contain  the  following  applicable 
to  building  and  loan  associations: 

Art.  80.  Deeds  of  Building  and  Loan  Associations — Deeds  of  building  and  loan  associations 
conveying  realty  are  taxable. 

Art.  90.  Deed  to  Building  and  Loan  Association — A  deed  transferring  title  to  property  to  a 
building  and  loan  association  for  tlie  purpose  of  securing  a  loan  on  the  property  so  conveyed,  which  property 
is  immediately  reconveyed  to  its  owner,  is  not  subject  to  tax,  the  deed  of  reconveyance  being  likewise  exempt. 

Art.  124.  Proxies  to  Vote  Stock  of  Building  and  Loan  Associations — Proxies  for  the  purpose  Of 
voting  the  stock  of  building  and  loan  associations  are  taxable. 


N.  Y.  STATE    WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION    INSURANCE 

(Its  condition,  as  "of  January  1,  1918,  and  1919.) 

FUND. 

iTBiis  Showing  the  Financial 

TRANSACTIONa. 

1918. 

1919. 

SUMMARY  OF  Year's 
Transactions. 

During 
1917. 

During 
1918. 

Assets:  Investmenta    

Dollars. 

2.680,155 

382,518 

34.780 

656.808 

3,754,261 

3,020,862 

90,626 

108,129 

135,982 

Dollars. 

4,308.742 

656.712 

51.741 

436,017 

5,453,212 

3,316,116 

266,011 

157,986 

895,888 

Net  i>remiUTn  income 

Dollars. 

2.694,851 

1.142,411 

209,193 

506,284 

1,376 

15,364 

280,553 

111,814 

17,827 

Dollars. 
3  332  842 

Cash  in  bank 

Losses  paid 

1,365.217 

Accrued  interest 

Medical 

207  097 

Policyholders  accounts 

.  Total 

Liabilities:  Reserve  tor  losses 

Reserve  for  defer'd  claim  exp's . 
Reserve  for  unearn'd  premiums 

Temporary  total  disability... . 
Permanent  total  disability. . . 
Permanent  partial  disability. 

Dismemberment 

Death,  depending 

544.061 
1.038 

"440,0  ii 
157,723 

Other  reserve 

Death,  funeral  expenses ,    . 

i 

15,287 

Total 

3,355.579 

4,636.001 

608 


National  Wealth. 


NATIONAL    WEALTH. 

Estimates  or  JNational  wealth  depend  upon  the  theory  behind  the  estimate.  They  vary  considerabls? 
tor  that  reason.  In  some  countries,  where  the  uicome  ol  the  nation  is  the  basis  of  calculation,  it  is  multi- 
plied sometimes  by  5,  sometimes  by  as  much  as  7,  to  produce  a  total  expressive  of  national  wealth.  Most 
countries  foimd  their  calculation  on  the  total  valuation  of  all  forms  of  property  without  regard  to  income 
therefrom.  This  is  the  custom  In  the  United  States.  In  Germany,  France,  and  other  Kuiopean  countries, 
foreigu  Investments  by  the  inhabitants  are  included  in  the  total  of  property  valuation-.  The  argument 
against  basing  estimates  of  National  wealth  on  income  is  that  when  crops,  for  example,  are  scarce,  they 
rise  in  price  out  of  proportion  to  their  scarcity  and  give,  for  that  and  other  fundamental  rea,sons,  a  false 
no'.ion  ol  actual  permanent  national  wealtli  In  1900,  1904,  and  1912  the  Census  Bureau  at  Washington 
estimated  the  national  wealth  of  the  United  States  on  the  following  basis: 


FOR.M    OF    WEALTH. 

1904. 

1912. 

FORM  OF   Wealth. 

1904 

1912. 

ft 

Real  property  taxed , ..     . 
Real  property  exempt.  .  . . 

Live  stock 

Farm  Imp.  and  mach .   . . 
Gold  and  sil  coin  and  bul 

Dollars. 

55,5I0,247,.564 
6,831,244,570 
4,073,791,736 
844,989,863 
1,998,603,303 
3,297,754,180 

11,244,762,000 

D(Zla-c. 

98.502  5:^,569 

12,"'3b'9,502 

6.2"3  ?.S,985 

i3>.3,'i2 1,548 

2.6.6,642,734 

6,091,451,274 

16,148,532,502 

Priv.  owned  waterw'ks. 
Prlv.  owned  central  elec- 
tric It  and  pwr.  stat's. 

Total 

Dollars. 
275,000,000 

562,851,105 

Dollars. 

290,000,000 

2,098,613,122 

4,R40,.5-16  909 

10,265,207,321 

Mfg.  mach.,  tools,  &c 

Railroads  and  equipment. 

All  other: 

Agricultural  products  . . 
Manufacturing  products 
Imported  merchandise 
Mining  products   . .    . . 
Cloth'g  and  per.  orn'ts. 
Fiu-niture,  carriages,  &c 

Total 

l,899.37ii,fi52 
7,409, I'll). t;G8 
495, r.l  :,G35 
4IB.i:.--..V87 
2,5fl:),'i-  '.IIOO 
5,75O.ih"i.U00 

18,462,281,792 

5,240,019,651 
14,693,861,489 
826,632,467 
815,552,233 
4,295,008,593 
8,463,216,222 

Total 

83,801,383,216 

143,139,573,114 

Street  railways,  &c.: 

Street  railwajs    

Telegraph  systems 

Telephone  systems 

Pull  and  private  cars. . . 
Shipping  and  canals... . 
IrriRation  enterpi  isps . .  . 

2,219,906,000 
227,400,000 
585,840,000 
123,000,000 
846,489,804 

4,596,563,292 
223,252.516 

1,081,433.227 
123,382,701 

1.491.117  193 
360,865.270 

34,334,290,655 

Grand  total 

107,1U!,2I1,917 

187,739,071,090 

:.  1 6,159,616,000; 
;iiOO,000;  (1900), 


Including  live  stock  ou  farms  and  ranges  and  in  cities  and  towns. 

United  States  National  wealth  in  previous  yeais:  (1850),  S7, 135,780,000;  (ISC'' 
(1870),  S30,068,518,000;  (ISSO),  543,642,000,000;  (1890),  565,037,091,000;  (1895).  S7V  •:: 
$88,517,306,775. 

An  imolflclal  estimate  of  the  National  wealth  of  the  United  States,  as  of  rJeceD):!or  31,  1917,  was 
$220,000,000,000. 

There  has  been  no  official  Censu.s  a.ppraisal  of  United  States  National  wealth  since  'i'.H2,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce's  estimate  for  1916  was  3228,000,000,000.  In  1918  the  Reseaich  Division  of  the 
Bureau  oi  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  made  the  foiioiving  statement: 

UNITED  STATES. 


Population. 

Nat'l  Wealth. 

PUBLIC   Debt. 

GOVEllNMEKT   FINANCE. 

Year. 

Number 

Year  |     Dollars 

Date. 

Amount 

Year.  1    Revenue 

Expond'urc. 

D'bt  chgs. 

1917 

103,500,473 

1904 
1912 

107.104,000,000 
187,739,000,000 

1917,  June  30 
1917,  Nov.  .30 

$1,908,635,224 
5,615.845.918 

1916-17 

$3,882,068,711 

$3,083,476,791 

$24,742,129 

FRANCE. 


1911 
1913 


39,001,509 
39,700,000 


1908 
11'08 


$43,425,000,000 
55,391,000,000 


1917,May  31 


§17,870,449,000 


1916 
1917 
1918 


$837,620,000 
V,262,606,0b6 


$6,298,735,000 
8,655.471,000 
1,507.098.755 


$.579,968,474 
938,559,000 
945,515,253 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


1914 
1915 


36,960,684 
35,358,896 


1905 
1903 
1908 


$55,478,100,000 
72,997,500,000 
67.012.000,000 


1916, 
1917, 
1917, 


Mar 
Mar 
Dec. 


$10,693,838,086 
19,011,687,800 
26.886,439,200 


1915-16 
1916-17 


|$1,6.38,875,754 
2,790,585,328 


$7,587,64  •!,242|$292!,203,272 
10,697,115.503    619,264,529 


!.242|$ 
1.5031 


Notes:  United  States — Estimates  of  the  national  wealth  are  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  No  estimate  of  income  has  been  made.  Figure  of  debt  for  June  30,  1917,  includes  885,000,000 
of  loans  to  the  Allies;  the  tiglire  for  November  30,  1917,  includes  53,164,129,750  of  such  loans  The  revenue 
Includes  82,428,017.800  laised  by  borrowing;  expenditiure  includes  5677,544,782  oi  redemptions  of  public 
debt  and  S885,000,000  or  loans  to  Allies.     Debt  charges  represent  interfest  on  public  debt 

France — Census  figures  of  population  are  given  for  1911,  and  an  official  estimate  for  1913;  later  esti- 
mates not  available  The  two  estimates  of  wealth  are  unofflcial.  The  first  is  by  A  de  Lavergne  et  Paul 
Hem-y,  In  La  Ricliesse  de  la  France,  Paris,  1908,  who  estimated  the  wealth  of  France  at  225,000,000,000 
francs,  and  the  national  income  at  22,500,000,000  to  27,500,000,000  francs.  The  figure  of  mcome  here 
given  is  a  mean  of  the  two'amounts.  The  other  estimate  of  wealth  is  quoted  from  an  Argentine  publication 
(287,000,000,000  francs).  The  figure  of  debt  for  May  31,  1917,  is  an  estimate  by  the  Econorniste  Europeen 
of  September  7,  1917.  The  expenditure  for  1916  is  "authorized  expenditure."  The  figures:  tor  1917  are 
given  as  cabled  here  on  February  18,  1918;  official  figm'es  are  not  available.  The  data  of  revenue,  expendi- 
ture, and  debt  charges  for  1918  are  budget  figures,  the  expenditure  representing  civil  expenditure  only, 
as  the  war  expenditure  cannot  be  forecasted.  The  franc  has  been  converted  at  the  rate  of  19.3  cents.  The 
deficit  in  revenues  for  1918  is  to  be  made  good  by  new  taxation  and  increase  of  exi.sting  rates,  , 
'  '  United  Kingdom'— The  national  or  capital  wealth  of  the  Bfltish  Empire  was  estimated  offlcially,  in 
1917;  In  Parliament,  by  a  Crown  Minister,  at  3130,000.000,000,  divided  as  follov/s:  United  Khigdom, 
$80,000,000,000;  Canada,  810,000,000,000;  Austrplia,  86,000,000.000;  New  Zealand,  51,500,000,000;  South 
Africa,  53,000,000,000;  India  and  Ceylon,  £18,000,000,000;  Crown  colonies  and  protectorates,  including 
Egypt,  58,000,000,000.  The  national  annual  income  of  the  Empire  was  estimated  In  Parliament  at 
$17,500,000,000,  of  which  810,500,000,000  was  allotted  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  53,000.000.000  to  India 
and  Ceylon.  ■    .    . 

National  wealth  of  other  nations— Argentina  (1916>v  $13,865,000,000;  Denmark  (1900),  $2,000,000,000; 
Germany  (1908),  583,000,000,000;  Russia  in  Europe,  560,000,000,000;  Italy,  S20,000,000,000; /Belgium, 
Serbia,  Roumania,  515,000,000,000;  Austria-Hungary,  555,000,000,000;  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  $4/)0O,OO0,000. 
The  figures  tor  Russia  and  countries  following  that  In  the  list  were  compiled  by  Prof.  E.  L.  BOKart  lor  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
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NEW  YORK  CLEARING  UOUSE  ASSOCIATION  DATA. 

(Prepared  for  the  Almanac  by  the  Manager,  William  J.  Gilpin.) 

The  Association  is  now  composed  of  28  national  banks,  14  State  banks,  and  15  trust  companies.  Tho 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  and  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  New  York,  also 
make  their  exchanges  at  the  Clearing  House.  The  Clearing  House  Collection  Department  aJso  exchangas 
Et  the  Clearing  House,  making  60  clearing  institutions.  There  are  14  banlis  and  trust  companies  In  the 
city  and  vicinity,  not  members  of  the  Association,  wliich  make  their  exchanges  through  banks  that  are 
members.  In  accordance  with  constitutional  provisions.  President — Albert  H.  Wlggln,  Chairman  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank.  Secretary — Herbert  K.  Twitchell,  President  of  Chemical  National  Bank.  Manager — 
William  J.  Gilpin.     Assistant  Manager — Clarence  E.  Bacon.     Examiner — Charles  A.  Hanna. 

NEW  YORK  CLEARING  HOUSE  BUSINESS,  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1919. 


Exchanges 

$214,703,444,468.43 
20.950,477,482.92 

Smallest  exchanges  on  any 
one  day  during  the  year 

Balances 

§303,443,040.17 
38,939,231.63 

Total  transactions 

The  average  daily  transac- 
tions: 

§235,653,921,951.35 

S708,592,225.96 
69,143,490.04 

Smallest  balances  on  any  one 
day  during  the  year  (April 
19,  1919) 

Exchanges 

Smallest  transactions  on  any 
one  day  during  the  year 

Balances 

348,970,895.24 

Total 

$777,735,716.00 

83.317,819,113,123  32 
182,052,943,032.11 

Largest  dally  transactions  on 

record,   June   17,   1919. 
Exchanges 

Total  transactions  since  or- 
ganization    of     Clearing 

31,138,652,116.24 

House  (66  years) : 

142,081,763.10 

Total    transactions .... 
Largest  Exchanges,  Feb.  6, 

Largest  Baiaiices,  Sept.'  i'S, 
1919 • 

Balances 

Sl,280,733,879.4o 

Total 

83,499,872,056,155.43 

51,158.273.728.50 

144,861.029.99 

1,280,733,879.43 

$1,218,586,762.17 
144,861.029.99 

Largest  exchanges   on   any 
one  dav  diu"lng  the  year 

(Sept.  16,  1919) 

Transactions   of   the   U.   S. 

Ass't.  Troas.  at  New  York: 

Debit  Exchanges 

Largest  balances  on  any  one 
day  during  the  year  (Sept. 

$1,005,037,241 .05 

18.  1919)    .......        . 

929,630,217.30 

Largest  transactions  on  any 

Debit  Balances 

237,060,387.02 

one  day  during  the  year 

161,653,363.27 

(June  17,  1919) 

Excess  of  Debit  Balances. . . 

75,407,023.75 

NEW  YORK  BANK  CLEARINGS  SINCE  1854. 
(For  years  ended  September  30.) 


No.  of 

Clearings 

Average 

No   of 

Clearings 

Average 

evr. 

Mem- 

for 

Daily 

Yr. 

Mem- 

for 

Daily 

bers. 

Year. 

Clearings. 

bers. 

Year. 

Clearings. 

1854 

60 

$5,750,455,987.06 

519,104.504  94 

1S88 

64 

530,863,686,609.21 

5101,192,415.11 

1856 

48 

5,362.912,098.38 

17,412,052.27 

1889 

64 

34,796,465,528.87 

114,839,820.23 

1856 

53 

6,906,213,328.47 

22,278,107.51 

1890 

65 

37,660,686,571.76 

123,074,139.12 

1857 

CO 

8,333.226,718.06 

26,968,371.26 

1891 

64 

34,053,698,770.04 

111,651,471.39 

1858 

46 

4,756,664,386.09 

15,393,735  88 

1892 

65 

36,279,905,235.59 

118.561,781.82 

1869 

47 

6,448,005.956  01 

20,867,333.19 

1893 

65 

34,421.380.869  50 

113,978,082.31 

1860 

50 

7,231  143,036  69 

23,401,757.47 

1S94 

66 

24.230,145.367.70 

79,704,425.5.'. 

1861 

SO 

5,915,742,758  05 

19,269,520.38 

1895 

67 

28,264,379,126.23 

92,670,095.40 

1862 

50 

6,871,443,591.20 

22,237,681.53 

1896 

66 

29,350,894,883.87 

96,232,442.24 

1863 

6? 

14,867,597,848.60 

48,428.657.49 

1H97 

66 

31,337,760,947.98 

103,424,953  52 

1864 

49 

24,097,196,655.92 

77,984,455.20 

1898 

65 

39,853,413,947.74 

131,529,418.97 

1866 

65 

26,032,384.341.89 

84,796,040.20 

1899 

64 

57,368,230,771  33 

189,961,029.04 

1866 

58 

28.717,146.914  09 

93,541,195.16 

1900 

64 

51,964,588,564.31 

170,936,146.01 

186V 

68 

28.675  159.472  20 

93,101,167.11 

1901 

62 

77,020^72,493.65 

254,193  638  5.1 

1868 

59 

28,484,288,036.92 

92,182,163  87 

1902 

60 

74,753,189.435.86 

245,898,649.46 

1869 

59 

37,407,028,986.55 

121,451,392  81 

1903 

57 

70,833,655,940.29 

233,005,447.17 

1870 

61 

27,804,539,405  75 

90,274,478  59 

1904 

54 

59,672,796,804.41 

195.648,514.11 

1871 

62 

29,300,986,682  21 

95,133,073.64 

1905 

54 

91,879,318,369.00 

302,234,599.89 

1872 

61 

33,844,369,568  39 

109,884,316.78 

1906 

65 

103,754,100,091.25 

342,422,772.57 

1873 

59 

35,461,052,825  70 

115,885,793.58 

1907 

54 

95,315,421,237.96 

313,537,569.86 

1874 

53 

22,855,927,636.26 

74,692,573.97 

1908 

50 

73,630,971,913  18 

241,413,022  66 

1876 

59, 

25,061,237,902  09 

81,899,470.26 

1909 

51 

99,257.662.411.03 

326,505,468.45 

1876 

59 

21,597,274,247.04 

70,349,427  51 

1910 

50 

102,553,959,069.28 

338,461,911.11 

1877 

58 

23,289,243,701.09 

76,358,176.06 

1911 

67 

92,420,120,091.67 

305.010.897.99 

1878 

57 

22,508,438,441.75 

73,785,746  54 

1912 

65 

96,672,300,863  67 

319.050,497.89 

1879 

59 

25,178,770.690.50 

82,015,539.70 

1913 

64 

98,121.520,297.15 

323,833,400.32 

1880 

59 

37,182,128,621  09 

121,510.224  25 

1914 

62 

89,760,344,971.31 

296,238,762.23 

1881 

61 

48,565,818,212  31 

159,232,190.86 

1915 

63 

90,842,707,723.90 

299,810,916.58 
484,147.070."6D 

1882 

62 

46,552,846,161  34 

151,637,935.38 

1916 

63 

147,180,709,461.18 

1883 

64 

40,293,165,257.65 

132,543.306.76 

1917 

62 

181,534,031,387  84 

601,106,064.20 

1884 

62 

34,092,037,337.78 

111,048,981.55 

1918 

69 

174,524,179.028.72 

575,987,389.53 

1886 

64 

25,250,791,439.90 

82,789,480  38 

1919 

60 

214.703,444,468.43 

708,592,225.90 

64 
65 

33,374,682,216.48 
34,872,848,785.90 

109,067,588.94 
114,337,209.13 

1887 

To 

tals .... 

.$3,317,819,113,123.32 

VALUE  AND  WEIGHT  OF  GOLD. 
(By  tlie  United  Sutes  Assay  Offlce.  New  York.) 
The  unit  in  weighing  gold  is  the  troy  ounce.  A  "fine"  ounce  meang  an  ounce  of  pure  gold.  The  mlct 
value  of  gold  does  not  fluctuate,  but  remains  constant  at  S20. 67183462  per  fine  ounce.  Troy  measure  is 
used  in  weighing  gold.  The  grain  is  the  same  in  both  troy  and  avoirdupois  measure,  but  the  ounce  and 
the  pound  •are.  not  the  same.  The  troy  ounce  contains  480  grains  and  the  troy  pound  5,7(>0  grains,  there 
being  12  ouncesto  the  pound.  The  troy  pound  is  never  used  In  weighing  gold,  even  when  the  weights  of 
large  quantities  are  to  be  computed.  The  avoirdupois  ounce  contains  437;^  grains  and  the  avoirdupois 
pound  coatains  7.000  graina.  there  being  16  ounces  to  the  pound. 
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COfiUlTiON    OF    MEMBERS,  N.  Y.    CLEARING    HOUSE    ASSOCIATION^ 

For  tlie  week  ending  November  1,  1919.    The  figures  are  six-day  averages,  except  as  to  capital  anfl 
not  ijioflts.     Tbe  laat  named  item  covers  the  period  from  the  foundation  of  the  Institutioa, 


Loans,  Dis. 

Ca.'.h  in 

Net  Demand 

Net  Time 

Clearing  House  Members. 

Capital. 

Net  Profits. 

Inv'ts,  etc., 

Vault. 

Deposits, 

Deposits, 

Average. 

Average. 

Average. 

Average. 

Dollais. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollais. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

MEMBERS  OP 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK. 

Bank  of  Nsw  York  N.  B.  A... 

2,000,000 

6,099,300 

55,850,000 

449,000 

37,487,000 

3.274,000 

Bank  of  tlie  Manhattan  Co.. . 

2,500,000 

7,982,900 

80,751,000 

1,849,000 

76„561,000 

87,000 

Merchants'  National  Bank .  .  . 

3,000,000 

3,279,100 

37,748,000 

638,000 

24,185,000 

1,294,000 

Mech.  &  Metals  Nat.  Bank . . . 

6,000,000 

13,027,600 

158,928,000 

9,707,000 

151,301,000 

3,884,000 

Bank  of  America 

1,.')00,000 

7,141,400 

33,759,000 

1,0.59,000 

25,942,000 

National  City  Bank 

25,000,000 

55,345,500 

564,388,000 

14,638,000 

599,359,000 

'  36,7  52,666 

Chemical  National  Bank 

3,000,000 

10,059,100 

97,396,000 

1,736,000 

61,284,000 

6,058,000 

Atlantic  National  Bank 

1,000,000 

1,068,100 

20,260,000 

489,000 

15,617,000 

528,000 

Nat.  Butchers  &  Drovers  Bank 

300,000 

122,800 

5,075,000 

114,000 

4,236,000 

American  Exchange  Nat.  Bank 

5,000,000 

6,943,200 

125,408.000 

1,601,000 

92,934,000 

■■5,'74'6',66d 

National  Bank  of  Commerce. . 

25,000,000 

27,899,300 

378,788,000 

2,788,000 

267,548,000 

5,043,000 

Pacific  Bank 

500,000 

1,174,600 

22,573,000 

1,453,000 

21,493,000 

50,000 

Chatham  &  Phenlx  Nat.  Bank 

7,000,000 

6,951,800 

134,136,000 

5,412,000 

102,587,000 

10.695,000 

Hanover  National  Bank 

3,000,000 

18,513,600 

143,428,000 

5,214,000 

134,169,000 

Citizens  National  Bank    

2,550,000 

3,443,300 

44,893,000 

1,0-35,000 

37.081,000 

5'27, 666 

Metropolitan  Banlt 

2,000,000 

2,674,200 

44,554,000 

2,206,000 

36,860,000 

4,000 

Corn  Exchange  Bank 

4,200,000 

8,627,000 

158,860,000 

6,025,000 

152,503,000 

5,113,000 

Importers  &  Traders  Nat.  Bk. 

1,500,000 

8,378,800 

43,480,000 

630,000 

24,962,000 

1,150,000 

National  Park  Bank   

5,000,000 

20,978,000 

213.913,000 

1,697,000 

162,347.000 

3,754,000 

East  Biver  National  Bank. . . 

1,000,000 

633,600 

10,861,000 

359,000 

10,886,000 

454,000 

Second  National  Bank 

1,000,000 

4,268,500 

21,414,000 

948,000 

17,379,006 

First  National  Bank 

10,000.000 

33,395,100 

373,881,000 

1,034,000 

203,809,000 

'  ■9,78V,666 

Irving  National  Bank 

6,000,000 

7,845,900 

124,961,000 

3,739,000 

119,471,000 

3,777,000 

N.  Y.  County  National  Bank 

1,000,000 

482,400 

12,784,000 

869,000 

13,010,000 

540,000 

Continental  Bank 

1,000,000 

692,400 

8.372,000 

160,000 

7.440,000 

Chase  Natlon.il  Bank  

10,000,000 

20,479,200 

393,971,000 

6,867,000 

308,128,000 

■25.997,666 

Fifth  Avenue  Bank   

500,000 

2,316,800 

22,109,000 

1,316,000 

19,719,000 



Commercial  Exchange  Bank . 

200,000 

926,900 

8,767,000 

339,000 

8,071,000 

Commonwealth  Bank 

400,000 

794,000 

9,300,000 

399,000 

9,228,000 

Lincoln  National  Bank   

1,000,000 

2,128,300 

17„505,000 

l,212,0u0 

17,300,000 

i"5,666 

Garfield  National  Bank 

1,000,000 

1,465,500 

13,895,000 

441,000 

13,056,000 

54,000 

Fifth  National  Bank 

250,000 

448,300 

10,590,000 

335,000 

9,960,000 

398,000 

Seaboard  National  Bank 

1,000,000 

4,248,800 

54,023,000 

1,122,000 

.50,144,000 

500,000 

Liberty  National  Bank  

5,000,000 

6,791,400 

103,616,000 

507,000 

78,822,000 

8,551,000 

Coal  and  Iron  National  Bank 

1,500,000 

1,511,000 

27,373,000 

804,000 

15,236,000 

1,544,000 

Union  Exchange  Nat.  Bank. 

1,000,000 

1,389,900 

18,582,000 

559,000 

19,326,000 

411,000 

Brooklyn  Trust  Co 

1.500,000 

2,634,500 

43,437,000 

691,000 

28,680,000 

6,639,000 

Bankers  Trust  Co 

15,000.000 

18,876,500 

306,150,000 

1,175,000 

242.801,000 

13,880,000 

U.  S.  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co. . 

2,000,000 

4,808,100 

63,809,000 

663,000 

50,761,000 

6,543,000 

Guaranty  Trust  Co 

25,000,000 

29,637,000 

602  791.000 

3  707,000 

505,629,000 

67,222,000 

Fidelity  Trust  Co    

1,000,000 

1,348,400 

14,585,000 

365,000 

11,086,000 

449,000 

Columbia  Trust  Co 

5,000,000 

7,262,000 

92,135,000 

1,193,000 

75,421,000 

6,957,000 

Peoples  Trust  Co 

1,200,000 

1,628,600 

31,453,000 

1,101,000 

30,049,000 

2,019,000 

New  York'  Trust  Co 

3,000,000 

11,129  000 

93  204  000 

410  000 

63,782,000 

2,443,000 

Franklin  Trust  Co 

1,000,000 

1,350  400 

27  849  000 

H  i  \J  p  T^  VJ  VJ 

670  000 

20,268,000 

1,859, 600 

Lincoln  Trust  Co 

1,000,000 

783,300 

22,844,000 

474.000 

20,921,000 

1,234,000 

Metropohtan  Trust  Co 

2,000,000 

4,460,000 

48,376,000 

630,000 

33,011,000 

1,320,000 

Nassau  Nit.  Bank,  Brooklyn- 

1,000,000 

1,258,200 

16,582,000 

336,000 

11,916,000 

878,000 

Irving  Trust  Co 

3,000,000 

1,571,200 

58,882,000 

2,220,000 

63,536,000 

1,234,000 

Farmers  Loan  i:  Trust  Co 

5,000,000 

11,982,300 

130,711,000 

4,291,000 

144,398,000 

8,000,000 

ColumDia  Bank 

1,000,000 

853,500 

20,706.000 

679,000 

19,027,000 

436,000 

STATE  BANKS  NOT  MEMBERS  OF 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK. 

Greenwich  Bank 

500,000 
250,000 

1,674,200 
836,300 

17,971,000 
5  366,000 

2,374,000 

638,000 

18,762,000 
5,221,000 

Bowery  Bank 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  Bk 

1,000,000 

1,328,900 

9J  fK^\j\j\\j\jyj 

25,786,000 

2,784,000 

27,949.000 

63,666 

State  Bank 

2,000,000 

1,201,500 

60,803,000 

3,496,000 

33,780,000 

22,405,000 

TRUST  COMPANIES  NOT  MEMB'S 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK. 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co . 

5.000,000 

12,825,300 

42,860,000 

1,036,000 

27,836.000 
15,390.000 

913,000 

Lawyers  Title  &  Trust  Co  . .  . 

4,000,000 

5,529,800 

24,935,000 

829,000 

411,000 

totals: 
Members  Federal  Reserve  Bk . 

209,600,000 

399,020,600 

5,169,712,000 

98,435,000 

4,068,967,000 

251,094,000 

State  banks  not  members  of 

Federal  Reserve  Bank 

3,750,000 

5,040,900 

109,926,000 

9,292,000 

85,703,080 

22.528,000 

Ti"ust  companies  not  members 

of  Federal  Reserve  Banlj . . . 

9,000,000 

18,355,100 

67,795,000 

1,865,000 

43,226.000 

1,324,000 

Aggregate,  57  members 

222,350,000 

422,416,600 

5,347,433,000 

109,592,000 

4,197,896,000 

274,946,000 

Flgiu-oS  as  to  capital  and  net  profits  are  as  of  September  12,  1919.  Net  demand  deposits  figures  of  the 
National  City  Bank  and  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  and  Farmera'  Loan  &  Trust  Co  ,  Indude  deposits 
In  foreign  branches,  which  are  not  Included  in  the  total  footfngs.  The  total  reserve  with  legal  depositories 
averaged  S571,3o3,000.  The  total  national  bank  circulation  averaged  535,948,000.  Bills  payable,  redis- 
counts, acceptances,  and  other  liabilities  totalled  8964,407,000. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  CAPITAL,  CLEARINGS  AND  BALANCES  SINCE  1902.^ 


Year 

ENDED 

September  30. 

No.  of 
Mem- 
bers. 

1902   

1903 

60 
57 
54 
54 
55 
54 
50 
61 
60 
67 
65 
64 
62 
62 
63 
62 
59 
60 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910   

1911 

1912    

1913 

1914   

1915   

1916 

1917    

1918 

1919 

Capital. 


$100,672,700 
113,072,700 
115,972,700 
115,972,700 
118,150,000 
129,400,000 
126,350,000 
127.350,000 
132,350,000 
170,276,000 
174,275,000 
179,'900,000 
175,300,000 
178,550,000 
185,550,000 
200,750,000 
205,650,000 
222,350,000 


Clearings. 


574,753 

70,833 

69,672 

91,879 

103,754 

95,315 

73,630 

99,257 

102,553 

92,420 

96,672 

98,121 

89,760 

90.842 

147,180 

181,534 

174,624 

214,703 


,189,435 
655,940 
796,804 
;318,369 
100,091 
421,238 
,971,913 
,662,411 
,9.59,069 
,120,091 
300,863 
,520,297 
,344,971 
,707,724 
,709,461 
,031,388 
,179,029 
,444,468 


Balances 


S3.377 
3,315 
3,105 
3,953 
3,832 
3.813 
3,409 
4,194 
4,196 
4,388 
6,051. 
5,144, 
5,128^ 
5,340, 
8,561, 

12,147. 

17,265 

20,950, 


504,072 
,516,487 
,858,576 
876,975 
621,023 
926,108 
032,271 
484,028 
293,966 
563,113 
262,291 
130,384 
647,302 
846,740 
624.447 
,791,433 
062,671 
477,483 


Average 

Daily 
Clearings. 


S245, 
233, 
195, 
302, 
342, 
313, 
241, 
326, 
338, 
305, 
319, 
323, 
296, 
299, 
484, 
001, 
575, 
708, 


898,649 
005,447 
648,514 
234,600 
422,772 
357,569 
413,022 
505,468 
461,911 
016,897 
050,497 
833,400 
238,762 
810,917 
147,071 
106,064 
987,390 
592,226 


Average  Daily 
Balanciis 


$11,110,210 
10,906,304 
10,183,143 
13,006,171 
12,648.914 
12,545,809 
11,179,122 
13,797,644 
13,845,854 
14.483,706 
16,670,832 
16,977,328 
16,926.229 
17,626,567 
28,163.238 
40.224,475 
56.947.402 
69,143.490 


Balancea 

to 
Clearings. 


4  51 
4  68 
6  20 
4  33 
3. 69 
4  00 
4  63 
4.22 

4  09 
4.74 
5.22 
5.24 

5  71 

5  87 

6  82 
6.69 
9  88 
9.88 


NEW    YORK    CITY    BANKING    BALANCES,    SINCE    I860. 


Bal.  to 

Bal.  to 

Balances 

Average 

Clrgs 

Balances 

Average 

Clrgs 

Y'EAR. 

for 
Year. 

Daily 
Bauiuces. 

Year 

for 
Year. 

Daily 
Balances. 

P.  C. 

P.  C 

1860... 

§380,693,438.37 

■51,232,017.60 

5  26 

1890... 

Sl,763,040,145.23 

55,728,889  36 

4.C5 

1861... 

353.383,944.41 

1,161,087  77 

6  97 

1891   .. 

1,584,636,499  88 

5,195,526.21 

4.65 

1862... 

415,530,331.46 

1,344,758.35 

6  04 

1892  .. 

1,861,500,574.56 

6,083,335.18 

6.13 

1863... 

677,626,482.61 

2,207,252  39 

4  35 

1893... 

1,696,207,176.52 

5,616,580.05 

4  92 

1864... 

855,719,204.93 

2,866,405.19 

3  67 

1894  .. 

1,585,241,633.52 

5,214,610.63 

6.64 

1866  .. 

1,035,766,107.68 

3,373,827.71 

3  97 

1895 

1.896.574,349  11 

6,218,276.55 

6.71 

1866... 

1.066.135.106  35 

3,472,752.79 

3  71 

1896 

1,843,289,238  66 

6,043.571  27 

6.28 

1867  .. 

1.144.963,451.15 

3,717,413  80 

3  99 

1897. 

1,908,901,897.67 

6,300.006  26 

6,01 

1868  .. 

1,125,455,236  68 

3,642,249  95 

3  96 

1898 

2,338,529,016.43 

7,717.917.64 

6.87 

1869... 

1,120,318,307  87 

3,637.397.10 

2  99 

1899     . 

3,085,971,370  53 

10,218,448  24 

5.37 

1870... 

1,036,484,821.79 

3,365,210.46 

3  72 

1900.. 

2,730,441,810.27 

8,981,716  48 

6  25 

1871... 

1,209,721,029  47 

3,927,665  68 

4.12 

1901... 

3.615.037,741.05 

11,600.784  62 

4.66 

1872... 

1,428,582,707.53 

4.638,255  54 

4  22 

1902  .. 

3,377.504,072  11 

11.110,210.76 

4  51 

1873... 

lj474,508.024.96 

4,818,653  67 

4.15 

1903... 

3,315,516,487  48 

10,906,304  23 

4  68 

1874... 

1.286.753.176.12 

4,205,075.73 

5  62 

1904... 

3.105,858,575.60 

10,183.142  87 

6  20 

1875  .. 

1,408,608,776.68 

4,603,296.65 

6  62 

1905  .. 

3,953,875,974  80 

13,006.170  97 

4  33 

1876... 

1,295.042,028.82 

4,218,377.94 

6  99 

1906... 

3,832,621,023  87 

12,648.914.27 

3  69 

1877... 

1,373,996,301.68 

4.504,905.90 

5  89 

1907... 

3,813,926,103  35 

12.545.809  56 

4.00 

1878  .. 

1.307.843,857.24 

4.273,999  53 

5  81 

1903... 

3,409,032.271.41 

11.179.122  30 

4.63 

1879... 

1,400.111,062.86 

4,660,622  35 

5  56 

1909  .. 

4,194,484,028.37 

13,797,644.83 

4  22 

1880... 

1.616.538,631.29 

4,956,008  60 

4  07 

1910   .. 

4,195,293,966.90 

13,845.854  67 

4.09 

1881... 

1.776.018.161.58 

6,823.010.36 

3.60 

1911... 

4,388,563,113.05 

14,483.706  64 

4  74 

1882... 

1.595,000,245.27 

5,195.440  54 

3.42 

1912... 

5,051,262,291.57 

16,670.832  64 

6.22 

1883... 

1,66S  .983,196.15 

5.161.128  93 

3.89 

1913... 

5.144,130,384  69 

16.977.328  00 

5.24 

1884... 

1.52^,930,993.93 

4,967.201  93 

4  47 

1914  .. 

5,128,647.302  16 

16,926,228.72 

5  71 

1885. . . 

1.295.355,251  89 

4,247.069  39 

6.12 

1915... 

6,340,846,740.16 

17,626,556  89 

5  87 

1886... 

1,519,565,385  22 

4,966,899.95 

4.55 

1916... 

8,561,624,447  46 

28,163,238.31 

5.82 

1887... 

1,569,626,324.77 

5,146,315  82 

4.49 

1917... 

12,147,791,432  60 

40,224,474.94 

6.69 

1888... 

1.670.198,527.78 

5,148,19189 

5  08 

1918... 

17,255,062,671  27 

56,947,401.55 

9  88 

1889... 

1.757,637.473.47 

5,800,783.74, 

5.06 

1919... 

20,950,477,483.00 

69,143,490.00 

9. 88 

EXCHANGES    OF    CLEARING    HOUSES    OF    UNITED    STATES 

CiTiE%. 

Cleabincj 

Exchanges  for  Years  Ended 

September  30 — 

House  at—  . 

1919. 

1918.  „ 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

New  York. .  .-.^w 

$214,703,444,000 

3174,624,179,000 

8181,534,031,000 

$147,180,709,000 

$90,842,708,000 

Boston 

16,990,409  000 

14,781,325,000 
26,641,871,000 
18,928,044,000 

12,188,355,000 
24,452,469,000 
16,423,891,000 

10,180.120,000 
19  129.452,000 

7,481.341.000 

Chicago , . 

28,223,025,000 

15,404,167.000 

Philadelphia .  • . . . . 

21,320,246,000 

12,018,127,000 

7,968,006.000 

St.  Louis......,;-. 

8,065,368,000 

7.789,456,000 

6.546,438,000 

4,947,429,000 

3.883.252.000 

San  Francisco:;  •;  i'. 

6.703.134,000 

5,390,920,000 

4.525,154,000 

3,186,602,000 

2.583.278.000 

Baltimore 

4,196,983,000 

2,906,072.000 

2,233,071,000 

2,192,008,000 

1,727,833,000 

Pittsburgh 

6,998,946,000 

5,025,118,000 

3.939,322,000 

3,216.124,000 

.  2,527,701,000 

Cincinnati.  .  .,»,V. 

3,047,801,000 

2,579,635,000 

2,014,2g4,000 

1,658,175,000 

1,274,149.000 

Kansas  City. . , , , . 

11,036,406,000 

9,874,645,000 

6.736,042,000 

4,507,986,000 

3.615.489.000 

New  Orleans. . ;!; . 

2.890.884,000 

2,575,655,000 

1.799,857,000 

1,180,040,000 

•   898,763,000 

Minneapolis. ..... 

2,263,056,000 

1,759,854,000 

1,617.563,000 

1,465,000,000 

1,327,106,000 

Detroit.  ... .....v 

■     4,032,443,000 

2,968,353,000 

2,736,099,900 

2.020,598,000 

1,358,216.000 

lyouisvuie 

993,855,000 

1,137,679,000 

1,001,822,000 

906,755,000 

671.018,000 

Cleveland.. ...... 

5,104,301.000 

4,128.765.000 

2,723,466,000 

2,134,768,000 

1,368.429,000 
19.846,052,000 

Other  cities. ..... 

60,621,640,000 

41,481,709.000 

33.526.133,000 

25,483,648.000 

Total 

$387,091,941,000 

S321,492.180.000 

S303,997,997,000 

$241,407,541,000 

$162,777,508,000 

TRANSVAAL   GOLD  MINING. 

The  gold  output  of  the  mines  of  the  Transvaal.  South  Africa,  is  as  follows:     (1913).  $181,802,901: 
(1914),  $173,189,366;  (1915),  $187,980,539;  (1916),  $192,153,431;  (1917),  S186.503.360;  (1918),  $174,068,320. 
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New  York  Stock  Exchange  Securities. 


NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCMANCE  SECURITIES. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  securities  dealt  in  ou  New  York  Slock  Exchange  (as  of  Nov.  i,  1919),  excludlne 
cotnpiinles  with  less  than  $1,000,000  capital  stock  listed. 


Stocks. 


Acme  Tea,  lat  pf 

Adama  Express   

Advance  Kuinely 

Advance  RumeLv  pf .  .  . . 

Ajax  Rubber  ($50) 

Alaska  Gold  M.  ($10)... 
Alaska  Jun.  G.  M.  ($10). 

Albany  &  Susa • 

AlUs-ChpitDcrs  Mfg 

Allis-ChR,Imois  Mfg.  pf .  . 
Am.  Agricult.  Cliem   . . 
Am.  Agric  Chem.  pf..    . 
Am.  Bank  Note  ($50)  ..  . 
Am.  Bank  N.  pf  ($50).  .  . 

Am.  Beet  Sugar  Co 

Am.  Beet  Sug.  Co.  of. . 
Am.  Brake  Shoe  &  Fy .  . 
Am.  Br.  Shoe  &  Fy.  pf . . 

American  Can  Co 

American  Can  Co.  pf . . . . 
Am.  Car  &  Foundry .... 
Am.  Car  &  Foundry  pf 
Am.  Cotton  Oil  Co   .... 
Am.  Cotton  Oil  Co.  pf . 
Am.  Drug  Syn    ($10)..  . 
American  E.xpress   .    . 
Am.  Hide  &  Leather  Co. 
Am.  Hide  &  L.  Co.  pf . . 

American  Ice      

American  Ice  pf 

Am.  Inter 

American  Linseed  Co  .  . 
Amer.  Linaead  Co.  pf .  . 
Am.  Locomotive  Co .... 
Am.  Locomotive  Co.  pf . 

Am.  Shipbuilding 

Am.  Smelt.  &  Ref.  Co.  . . 
Am.  Smelt.  &  R.  Co.  pf  . 
Amer.  Smelters  pf.  A . . . . 

American  Snuff    

American  Snuff  pf 

Am.  St.  Found.  (33  1-3) 

Am.  Steel  Found,  pf 

Amer.  Sugar  Ref.  Co.    . 
Am.  Sugar  Ref.  Co   pf .  . 
Am.  Sumatra  Tobacco   . 
Am.  Sum.  Tobacco  pf .. 
Am  Tel  &  Cable . . 

Am.  Tel.  &  Tel   Co 

Amor.  Tobacco  Co 

Amer.  Tob.  Co.  pf.  new 
American  Woolen  Co   .  . 
American  Woolen  Co.  pf 
Amer.  Writing  Paper  pf 
Am.  Zinc,  L.  &  S.  ($25). 
Am.  Z.,  L.  &S.  pf  ($25) 

Ann  Arbor      

Ann  Arbor  pf 

Anacon.  CM.  Co.  ($50) 
Associated  Dry  Goods.  . 
Asso  Dry  Goods  1st  pf  . 
Asso.  Dry  Goods  2d  pf .  . 

Associated  Oil . 

At.,  Top.  &  Santa  Fe     . 

At.,  Top.  &  S   F   pf 

Atlanta,  Birm.  &  Atl.  . 
Atlantic  Coast  Line .... 
At.,  Giilf  &  W.  LS.  S... 
At.,  G.  &  W.  L  S  S.  pf.. 

Aut<i  Sales     

Aut6  Sales  pf 

Baldwin  Locomotive . . .  . 
Baldwin  Locomotive  pf . 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  .  . . 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  pf . .  . 
Bamet  Leather  pf 

Barrett  Co 

Barrett  Co.  pf 

Batopilas  Min.    ($20) . . . 

Bethlehem  Steel 

Bethlehem  Steel  pf 

Beth.  Steel  8%  pf 

Beth.  St.,  CI.  B.  ctfa 


Amount 

Cap.  Stk 

Listed. 


$2,750,000 

12,000,000 

13,160,400 

11,948,500 

8,100,000 

7,500,000 

13,967,440 

3,500,000 

23,841,800 

15,694,000 

31,957,100 

28,429,200 

4,495,700 

4,495,650 

15,000,000 

5,000,000 

4,600,000 

5,000,000 

41,233,300 

41,233,300 

30,000,000 

30,000,000 

20,237,100 

10,198,600 

3,871,950 

18,000,000 

11,274,100 

12,548,300 

7,161,400 

14,920,200 

49,000,000 

16,750,000 

16,759,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

7,900,000 

60,998,000 

50,000,000 

9,642,800 

11,001,000 

3,052,800 

17,184,000 

8,481,300 

45,000,000 

45,000,000 

13,531,100 

1,963,500 

14,000,000 

443,951,100 

40,242,400 

51,978,700 

20,000,000 

40,000,000 

12,500,000 

4,823.000 

2,414,000 

3,250,000 

4,000,000 

116,563,500 

14,936,500 

13,727,400 

6,692,900 

40,000,000 

222,464,000 

124,199,500 

30,000,000 

67,559,400 

14,963,100 

■14,979,900 

4,025,700 

2,653,000 

20,000,000 

20,000,000 

152,314,800 

60,000,000 

2,000,000 

16,250,100 

7,710,900 

8,931,980 

14,862,000 

11908,000 

2(n570,800 

45,000,000 


Stocks. 


Booth  Fisheries  iGt  pf .  .  . 

Brooklyn  Edison 

Brooklyn  Rap.  Tr   Co 

B.  R.  T.  certs  of  dop.  . 
Brooklyn  Union  Gas.  .  . 

Brown  Shoe 

Brown  Shoe  pf 

Bruns.  T.  &  R.  R.  Sec. 
Buff   &  S'aSQuohanna . 
Buff  &  Susauehanna  pf . 
Buff  ,  Rooh   &  Pitts    .  . 
Buff.,  Roch.  &  Pitts   pf 
Burns  Brothers        .    .    . 

Burns  Brotliorfj  pf 

Bush  Terminal 

Butterick  Co    .■ 

Butte  Cop.  &  Zinc  ($5) 
Butte  &  Superior   ($10) 
Caddo  Cen.  O  &  R.    .    . 
Calif.  Packing  pf .  .  .    .    . 
California  Petroleum  . . 
California  Petroleum  pf 
Calumet  *;  .\riz.   ($10)    . 
Canadian  Pacific   .... 

Canada  Southern 

Case  (J.  I.)  Thr.  m.  pf  . 

Central  Foundry 

Central  Foundry  pf . . . 

Central  Leather 

Central  Leather  pf 

Central  of  New  Jersey 
Central  So.  Am.  Tel .  .    . 
Cerro  de  Pasco  Cop.  (sh  ) 
Certain-Teed  P  1st  pf 
Chandler  Motor . . . 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio . . . 
Cliicago  &  Alton    .... 
Chicago  &  Alton  pf . . . 
Chicago  &  East  111.  . . 
Chi.  &  East.  111.  pf.  . .. 
Chi.  Great  Western'     . 
Chi.  Great  West,  pf   .  . 
Chi.,  Mil  &  St.  Paul. 
Chi.,  Mil.  &  St.  P   pf 
Chi.  &  Northwestern .  . 
Chi.  &  Northwestern  pf 
Chi.  Pneumatic  Tool. 

C  ,  R   I  &  P.  tem.  cfs. 

C,  R.  I  &P.  7%  pf  ,  t  cs 
C,  R.  I.  &P.0%  pf  ,t  cs. 
C  ,  St   P  ,  Minn  &  O 
C,  St   P.,  M.  &  O.  pf 
Chile  Copper  ($25) 
Chino  Copper   ($5)    . 
Cleve.,  C  ,  C   &  St  L  .  . 
Cleve.,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.  pf 
Cleve.  &  Pitts.  ($50)    . 
Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.   . 
Cluett,  Pea   &  Co.  pf     . 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron . 

Col.  Fuel  &  Iron  pf 

Colorado  &  Southern.    . 
Col.  &  Southern  1st  pf . . 
Col.  &  Southern  2d  pf . . 
Columbia  Gas  &  Elec. . 
Columbia  Graph   pf  . . . 
Corhp.-Tab  .-Rec 

Consol.  Cigar  pf 

Consolidated  Gas 

Con.  G ,  El.  L  &  P.,  Bait 
Con.  Int.  Cal.  M    ($10)  '. 
Continental  Can  Co 
Continental  Can  Co.  pf 
Contln.  Ins   Co    ($25). 
Corn  Prod.  Ref    Co   . . 
Corn  Prod.  Ref.  Co.  pf 

Crex  Carpet  Co 

Crippje  Creek  Central .  . 

Crucible  Steel  Co    

Crucible  Steel  Co.  pf .  . . 
Cuban-Amer.  Sugar. .  . . 
Cuban-Amer.  Sugar  pf . . 
Cuba  Cane  Sugar  pf . . . . 


Amount 

Cap.  Stk 

Listed 


$4,998,600 

17,282,000 

49,205,300 

25,313,  yOO 

18.000,000 

6,000,000 

5,500,000 

7,000,000 

2,497,100 

2,276,40.1 

10,500,000 

6,000,000 

7,683,000 

1,490,400 

4,013,500 

14,647,200 

2,790,500 

2,902,960 

15,000,000 

8,466,200 

14,877,000 

12,450,500 

6,424,620 

259,994,600 

15,000,000 

12,150,000 

3,600,000 

4,600,000 

39,689,100 

33,297,5'JO 

27,436,800 

14,000.000 

898,225 

3,225,000 

7,000,000 

62,793,700 

19,538,300 

19,492,600 

6,577,800 

2,486,000 

38,268,100 

37,622,700 

117,411,300 

116,274,900 

145,165,810 

22,395,100 

6,485,800 

74,269,000 

29,401,400 

24,945,600 

18,556,700 

11,259,300 

95,000,000 

4,349.900 

47,056,300 

9,963,900 

11,237,750 

13,000,000 

7,000,000 

34,235,500 

.  2,000,000 

31,000,000 

8,500,000 

8,500,000 

60,000,000 

10,820,700 

10,482,007 

4,000,000 

100,353,000 

14,558,700 

4,395,990 

13,500,000 

4,510,000 

10,000,000 

49,784,000 

29,827,000 

2,998,500 

.2,500,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

10,000,000 

7,893,800 

50,000,000 


Stocks. 


pf. 
pf.. 

pf  ■ 


Deere  &  Co.  pf 

Del.  &  riudsou 

Del.,  Lack.  &  W.  ($50) 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande . 
Denver  &  Rio  Gr.  pf  , 

Detroit  Edison 

Detroit  United  Ry  . .   .  . 

Diamond  Match 

Dome  Mines  ($10) 

Dal  ,  South  Sh.  &  At. . 
Dul.,  S.  3h.  &  At.  pf  . . 
Electric  Storage  Bat.  . 
Elk  Horn  Coal  ($50)  .. 
Elk  Horn  C.  pf.  ($50).  . 
Emerson  Brant'gh'm. 
Emerson  Brant,  pf.  .  . 
Endicott  Johnson  ($50 ) . 
Endicott  Johnson  pf   .  . 

Erie    

Erie  1st  pf 

Erie  2d  pf 

Fairbanlts  Co.   ($25)  .  .  . 

Fed.  Min   &  Smelt 

Fed    Min   &  Smelt,  pf 
Fisher  Body  Corp.  pf   . , 

Fisk  Rubber 

General  Chem  Co 
General  Chem  Co 
General  Cigar  deb 
General  Cigar  Co. 
General  Cigar  Co 

General  Electi  ic 

General  Motor.s  Corp  .  . 
General  Motors  Corp.  pf 
General  Motors  deb. 
Goodrich  (B  F. )  Co  .  . 
Goodrich  (B.  F  )  Co  pf 
Granby  Consol . . 

Great  Northern  pf 

G.N.cfs.fororeprop.  (Sh.) 

Greeue-Cananea 

Gulf,  Mobile  &  North.  . 
Gulf,  Mobile  &  N.  pf   . 

Gulf  States  Steel 

Hartmann  Corp 

Helme  (G.  W.)  pf 

Homeslake  Mining    .  .  . 

Illinois  Central   

Inspir    Con.  Cop.    ($20). 

Int.  Con  Corp.  pf 

Internat  Agricultural  . 
Internal.  Agricult.  pf.  . 
Int  Harvester  (new)... 
Int  Harvester  pf.  (new) 
Int.  Mere  Marine.  . 
Int  Merc.  Marine  4)f.  . 
Int.  Nickel  ($25)      . .  . 

Int.  Nickel  pf 

Internat  Paper  Cov 
Internat.  Paper  pf .  .... 
Int.  Paper  pf  ,  stamped . 
International  Salt .  .  \ .    . 
Iowa  Central    .        •    v  •' 

Jewel  Tea ■;  .'V . 

Jewel  Tea;  pf ...       .  :•.  : . 

Jones  Bros.  Tea 

Kan.  C,  Ft.  S.  &  M.  pf; 
Kan.  City  South.  .  .-..'..' 
Kan.  City  South,  pf .  .  .  . 
Kayser  (Julius)  &  Co.'. 
Kayser  &  Co.  1st  pf .  .' .  .• 
Kelly  Spr.  Th'e  ($25)>:<. 
Kelly  Spr.  Tire  8%  pf  ■. .". 

Kelly  Spr.  Tire  pf 

Kelsey  Wheel 

Kelssy  Wheel  pf 

Kennecott  Cop  (sJi.),.  «. 
Keokuk  &  Des  Molntg.  - 
Keokuk  &  Des  M.  pf ; ; . 
Keyst.  Tire  &  R^  ($10) . , 
Kresge  (S.-S,)  Co.  . . ; .  . 
Kresge  (S.  S.)  Co.  pf.  .. 
Kress  (S.  H.)  Co 


Amount 

Cap.  Stk. 

Listed.- 


$37,828,500 

42,503,000 

42,277,000 

38,000,000 

49,778,400 

25,728,700 

15,000,000 

16,965,100 

4,000,000 

12,000,000 

10,000,000 

16,131,900 

12,000,000 

6,600,000 

8,535,500 

12,170,500 

14,000,000 

15,000,000 

112,481,900 

47,904,000 

16,000,000 

1,500,000 

6,000,000 

12,000,000 

4,714,000 

1,966,050 

16,518,200 

15,207,100 

4,620,800 

18,104,000 

5,000,000 

120,448,000 

1-34,300,600 

16,961,600 

26,471,900 

60,000,000 

24,600,000 

15,001,900 

249,477,800 

1,500,000 

48,781,200 

9,087,300 

9,431,100 

11,199,400 

12,000,000 

3,964,300 

25,116,000 

109,296,000 

23,639,342 

45,432,000 

5,932,000 

10,570,800 

80,000,009 

60,000,000 

39,230,900 

48,867,300 

41,217,100 

8,465,200 

19,903,900 

2,054,-500 

22,948,000 

i 6,077,100 

1,418,400 

12,000,000 

3,640,000 

10,000,000 

6,252,700 

30,000,000 

21,000,000 

6,570,000 

-1,951,600 

4,906,000 

5^360,600 

3,317,100 

8,704,900 

2,136,500 

;  2,786,953 

,3,600,400 

1,624,600 

•1,981,730 

10,000,000 

2,000,000 

12,000,000 


New  York  State  Banking  Statistics. 
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NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  SECURniES— Continued. 


Stocks. 


Kress  (S.  H.)  C^.  pf.... 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co . . . 

Laclede  Gaa  Co 

Lal.-j  Erie  &  WeatBra.  .  . 
Lake  Eri^  &  WMtern  pf 

Lehigh  Valley   ($S0) 

Liggett  &  Myers 

Liggett  &  MyeiB  pf .  . 

Looae-Wiles  Biscuit 

Loose-Wiles  Bis.  let  pf 
Loose-Wiles  BJs.  2d  pf 

Lorillard  (P.)  Co 

LoriUard  (P.)  Co.  pf .  . 
Louisville  &  Nashville . 
Mackay  Comp'e.    . . . 
Mackay  Comp.  pf. . . . 
Manhattan  Elev.  gtd. 
Manhattan  Beacli .... 
Manhattan  Shirt  (S25) 
Manhattan  Shirt  pi ...  . 
Mathieson  Alkali    ($50) 

Maxwell  Motors 

Maxwell  Motors  let  pf.  . 
Maxwell  Motoi-a  2d  pf. 
May  Depart.  Stores  . 
May  Depart.  Stores  pf 
Mexican  Petroleum  . . . 
Mexican  Petroleum  pf 
Miami  Copper  ($5).    . 
Michigan  Central .... 
Mid  vale  St.  &  O.  ($50  i. 
Minn.  &  St.  L.  new.    . 
Minn.,  St.  P.  &  8.  S.  M 
M..  S.  P.  &S.  S.  M.  pf 
M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  M.,  11 
Mo  ,  Kan.  &  Texas.  .  . 
Mo.,  Kan.  &  Texas  pf 
Missouri  Pac.  tr.  c8a. .  . . 
Mo.  Pac.  pf.,  tr.  cfa   .  . . 
Moline  Plow  1st  pf .  .  .  . 
Monon.  Val.  Tr.   (125) 

Montana  Power 

Montana  Power  pf .  .  . 
Morris  &  Essex  ($50)   . 

Nash.,  C.  &  St.  L 

N.  Acme  Co.  ($50).    . 
Nat.  Anil.  &  Ch.  pf .  .  . 
National  Biscuit  Co   . 
Nat   Biscuit  Co.  pf. .  . 
Nat   Cloak  &  Suit.  . 
Nat.  Cloak  &  Suit  pf  . 
Nat.  Enam.  &  St.  Co. . . 
Nat.  En.  &  St.  Co.  pf . 

National  Lead  Co  

National  Lead  Co.  pf 
Nat  R.  of  Mex.  lat  pf  . 
Nat.  R.  of  Mex.  2d  pf .  . 
Nevada  Con.  Cop.  ($5) 
New  Or.,  Tex.  &  Mex. 
New  York  Air  Brake.    . 
N.  Y.  C.  &  Hud.  Riv. 

N.  Y.,  Chi.  &St   L 

N.  Y.,  C.  &  St.  L.  I9t  pf 
N.  Y  ,  C.  &St.  L  2d  pf. 
New  York  Dock ..-,..  . 
New  York  Dock  pf . . . . 
N.  Y.,  Lack.  ^  West  . 
N.  Y  ,  N.  H.  &  Hart  . 
N.  Y.,  Ont.  &  West  . 

Norfolk  Southern 

Norfolk  &  Western  .  .    . 
Norfolk  &  Western  pf  . 

North  Americas 

Northern  Pacific 

Nova  Scotia  St.  &  Coal 

Ohio  Clt.  Gaa  (J25) 

Ohio  Fuel  S  ($25) 


Amount 

Cap.  Stk. 

Listed. 


$3,740,000 

35,097,500 

10,700,000 

11,840,000 

11,840,000 

60,501,700 

21,496,400 

22,512,200 

6,619,000 

4,881,200 

2,000,000 

24,246,100 

11,306,700 

72.000,000 

41,380,400 

50,000,000 

57,866,700 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

1,600,000 

5,885,700 

9,959,600 

12,916,100 

7,676,000 

15,000,000 

6,500,000 

36,135.200 

10,795,200 

3,735,570 

18,738,000 

100,000,000 

24,596,800 

25,206,800 

12,603,400 

11,177,100 

63,300,300 

13,000,000 

78,234,400 

47,365,500 

7,500,000 

8,235,500 

40,633,300 

9,700,000 

15,000,000 

16,000,000 

25,000,000 

3,358,300 

29,236,000 

24,804,500 

12,000,000 

4,330,000 

15,591,600 

10,000,000 

20,655,500 

24,367,600 

28,831,000 

124,632,000 

9,997,285 

12,235,900 

10,000,000 

247,869,100 

14,000,000 

5,000,000 

11,000,000 

7,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

157,117,900 

58,113,900 

16,000,000 

120,606,000 

23,000,000 

29,779,700 

247,998,400 

12,610,700 

45,935,500 

19,813,000 


STOCKS. 


Ontario  Silver  Mining. 
Okla.  Prod.  &  Ref.  ($5) 

Otis  Elevator 

Owens  Bottle  pf 

Owens  Bottle  ($25)    .  . 

Pacific  Coast 

Pacific  Coast  2d  pf 

Pacific  Development.  .  . 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric    . 

Pacific  Mall    ($5)    

Pac.  Telephone  &  Tel   . 

Pac.  Tel.  &  Tel.  pf 

Pan- Am.  P.  &  Tr.  ($50) 
Pan- Am.  P.  &  Tr.  pf .  .  . 
Penn.  R.  R    ($50 ) .  .  . . 
People's  Gas,  Chicago   . 
Peoria  &  Eastern      .    . 

Pere  Marquette   

Pere  Marquette  pr.  pf 
Pere  Marquette  pf.  . 
Pettibone-Mulliken . .  . 
Pettibone-Mull.  1st  pf 
Philadelphia  Co.  ($50) 
Pierce-Arrow  Mot.  pf 

Pierce  Oil   ($25) 

Pitts  Coal  of  Pa    .  .    . . 
Pitts  Coal  of  Pa.  pf . 
Pitts  ,  C,  C.  &  St.  L     . 
Pitts,  Ft.  W.  &  Chi. 
Pitts.,  Ft.  W.  &  C.  pf 
Pittsburgh  Steel  pf    .  . 

Pitts  &  West  Va 

Pitts  &  West  Va.  pf.  . . 
Pond  Cr.  C.  t.  cfs  ($10). 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co    . 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  pf 
Pub.  Serv.  Corp  ,  N   J 

Pullman  Co 

Punta  Aleg.  Sug.  ($50) 

Rail.  St.  Sp.  Co 

Rail.  St.  Sp.  Co.  pf .  . 
Ray  Con.  Cop.   ($10) 

Reading  ($50) 

Reading  1st  pf.   ($50) 
Reading  2d  pf.    ($50). 
Remington  Typewriter . . 
Rem    Typewriter  1st  pf 
Rem.  Typewriter  2d  pf 
Rons.  &  Saratoga    .  . 
Repub.  Iron  &  St  Co .    . 
Rep.  Iron  &  St.  Co.  pf 

Rutland  pf 

St.  Joseph  Lead  ($10) .. . 
St.  L  -San  Francisco  . . 

St.  L.-San  Fran,  pf 

St.  L.  Southwestern.  .  .  . 
St.  L.  Southwestern  pf 
Savage  Arms   ...    ... 

Saxon  Motor 

Seaboard  Air  Line   . .  . 
Seaboard  Air  Line  pf 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co  .  . 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  pf 
Shat.  Ariz.  Cop.   ($10) 
Sloss-Shef.  St.  &  Iron 
Sloss-Shef.  S.  &  I.  pf .  . 
South  Porto  Rleo  Sug .  . 
South  Porto  Rico  Sug.  pf 
Southern  Pacific .... 
Southern  Railway . .    . . 
Southern  Railway  pf 
Standard  Milling . .  . 
Standard  Milling  pf  . . 
Stewart  War.  Speed   . 

Studebaker  Co 

Studebaker  Co.  pf  .  . 
Superior  Steel 


Amount 

Cap.  Stk 

Listed. 


$15,000,000 

11,981,420 

6,920,400 

9,856,600 

9,645,575 

7,000,000 

4,000,000 

6,955,450 

34,044,100 

1,150,000 

18,000,000 

32,000,000 

41,987,550 

2,876,600 

499,265,700 

38,495,500 

10,000,000 

45,046,000 

12,429,000 

11,200,000 

6,995,800 

1,000,000 

42,943,000 

10,000,000 

21,934,200 

31,025,300 

34,983,600 

84,522,700 

65,216,900 

19,714,300 

10,500,000 

30,500,000 

9,100,000 

1,379,510 

12,500,000 

12,500,000 

29,999,000 

120,000,000 

5,235,0.50 

13,500,000 

13,500,000 

15,771,790 

70,000,000 

28,000,000 

42,000,000 

6,848,700 

2,517,200 

4,274,200 

10,000,000 

27,352,000 

25,000,000 

9,057,000 

14,094,660 

46,432,000 

7,500,000 

16,356,200 

19,893,700 

9,239.300 

6,000,000 

20,743,300 

12,236,600 

60,000,000 

8,000,000 

3,500,000 

10,000,000 

6,700,000 

5,625,000 

5,000,000 

301,405,200 

89,101,600 

58,356,100 

5,841,700 

6,488,000 

10,000,000 

30,000,000 

10,775,500 

6.000,000 


Stocks. 


Superior  Steel  1st  pf . . . 

Texas  Co 

Texas  &  Pacific 

Texas  Pac.  Land  Tr 

Third  Avenue 

Tide  Water  Oil    

Tobacco  Products  

Tobacco  Products  pf . . . 
T.  St.  L  &  W.  cfs.  of  d .  . 
T.,  S.  L  &  W.  pf.  c  of  d 
Transcont.  Oil  (sh.).  .  .  . 
Twin  City  Rap.  Tran  .  . 
Twin  City  Rap.  Tran.  pf 
Underwood  Typewriter . 
Underwood  Typew'r  pf 

Union  Bag  &  Paper 

Union  Pacific 

Union  Pacific  pf 

Union  Oil  (sh.) 

United  Cigar  Stores. 
United  Cig.  Stores  pf    . 

United  Drug 

Un.  Drug  let  pf  ($50).  . 
United  Drug  2d  pf   ... 

United  Dyewood 

United  Dyewood  pf . , . . 

United  Fruit  Co 

United  Paperboard .... 
United  Rys.  Inv.  Co . . . 
Un.  Rys.  Inv .  Co.  pt .  . 
U.  S.  C.  I.  Pipe  &  Fy.  Co 
U.  S.  C.  I.  Pipe  &  Fy.  pf. 

U.  S.  Express 

U.  S.  Food  Products  . . 
U  S.  Indus  Alcohol . .  . 
U.  S.  Indus.  Alcohol  pf 
U.  S.  Realty  &  Imp .  .  . 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co 

U.  S.  Rub  Co.  IStpf.  .. 
U.  S.  Sm.,  R.  &M.($50)  . 
U.  S.  S..  R.  &M.  pf.  ($50) 
U.  S.  Steel  Corp ...    . 
U.  S.  Steel  Corp.  pf    .  . 

Utah  Copper   ($10) 

Utah  Securities  Corp.  . 

Va.-Car.  Chera 

Va.-Car.  Chem.  pf 

Va.  Iron,  C.  &  Coke. . . 
Vulcan  Detlnning  .... 
Vulcan  Detinnlng  pf . . . 

Wabash 

Wabash  pf.,  A   

Wabash  pf.,  B 

Wells  Fargo  Express. . .  . 
Western  Maryland .... 
Western  Maryland  2d  pf . 

Western  Pacific  Ry 

Western  Pac.  Ry.  pf. . . . 
Western  Union  Tel  .... 
Westing.  Air  Brake  ($50) 
Westing.  E.  &  M.  ($50) 
W.  E.  &  M.  1st  pf.  ($50) 

Weyman-Bruton 

Wheel.  &  Lake  Erie . . . 
Wheel.  &  Lake  Erie  pf . 
White  Motor  ($50 ) .  .  .  . 
Willys-Overland    ($25) .  . 
Willys-Overland  pf .  .  .  . 

Wilson  &  Co.  pf 

Wisconsin  Central 

Woolworth  (F.  W.)  Co.. 
Woolw'th  (F.  W.)  Co.  pf 
Worthington  Pump . . . 
Worth.  Pump  pf.  A.. 
Worth   Pump  pf .  B . . 


Amount 

Cap.  Stk. 

Listed. 


12,560,600 

84.261.200 

38.760.000 

2.600.700 

16,590,000 

33.087.000 

17,596,400 

8,000,000 

8,636,700 

8.833,500 

2,000,000 

22,000.000 

8,000,000 

9.000,000 

3,900.000 

9.890.100 

222.291,600 

99.543.500 

1,008,000 

5,897,250 

4,527.000 

19,997,400 

8,025,000 

9,896,800 

13,918,300 

4,500,000 

50.316,500 

9.186.400 

20.400,000 

15,000.000 

12.000,000 

12,000.000 

10,000,000 

30,944,800 

12,000,000 

6,000,000 

16,162,500 

36,000.000 

62.036,400 

17,555,700 

24,317.550 

S08.302.500 

360,281,100 

16,244,900 

15,707.500 

27.984,400 

20,233.100 

9,073,000 

2,000,000 

1,500,000 

59,017,200 

61,652,300 

17,822,300 

23,967,300 

46,542,400 

9.556,700 

47,295,200 

27.338,100 

99,817.100 

29,165,800 

70,813,900 

3,998,750 

6,617,000 

33,556,600 

10,305,400 

19,938,500 

41,611,900 

14,539,850 

10,476,400 

16,147,900 

50.000,000 

12,500,000 

12,179,100 

5,578,920 

10,290.100 


NEW    YORK    STATE    BANKING    STATISTICS. 

THE  resources  reported  by  the  100  trust  companies,  214  State  banks  of  deposit  and  discount  and  the 
92  private  bankers  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Banks  on  Sept.  12,  1919,  aggregated 
$4,952,582,110.  Of  this  amount  the  total  resources  of  the  trust  companies  were  $3,585,134,412;  the  total  resources 
of  the  State  banks  of  deposit  and  discount  were  $1,342,205,720.  and  the  banking  resources  of  the  private  bankers 
amounted  to  $25,241,948.    The  Increase  In  the  total  resources  reported  by  the  three  classes  of  Institutions 
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NEW  YOr6  state  banking  STATISTICS— Conttnued. 


from  June  30,  1919,  the  date  of  the  last  previous  call,  to  Sept.  12,  1919,  was  $2,999,239.  Reports  flled  with 
Superintendent  Skinner  on  Sept.  12,  1919,  sliow  that  from  June  30,  1919,  the  total  resources  of  the  State  banl<8 
Increased  from  $1,270,298,084  to  $1,342,205,750,  a  gain  for  the  period  of  $71,907,666.  During  the  eame  period  the 
total  deposits  as  reported  Increased  from  $1,050,991,901  to  $1,122,871,133,  or  $71,879,232.  The  banldng  resources 
of  the  private  bankers  under  supervision  increased  from  $24,357,697  on  June  30,  1919,  to  $25,241,948  on  Sept.  12, 
1919,  a  gain  of  $884,251.  While  deposits  during  the  same  period  show  a  falling  off  of  $793,815,  the  total  od 
Sept.  12,  1919,  being  $17,451,352,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  surplus  carried  by  these  private  banliers  of 
$1,302,713.  During  the  same  period  the  reported  resources  of  the  trust  companies  of  the  State  decreased 
from  $3,654,937,090  to  $3,585,134,412,  an  apparent  loss  of  $69,792,678,  and  their  deposits  decreased  during  the 
same  pei-iod  from  $2J)11,933,230  to  $2,865,470,794,  or  $46,457,438.  The  greater  part  of  this  decrease,  both  in 
resources  and  in  deposits,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  during  the  period  referred  to  the  resources  of 
the  Scandinavian  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  were  taken  over  by  the  Liberty  National  Blink,  and  the  Cit.v 
Trust  Co  of  Buffalo  was  merged  with  the  Bank  of  Buffalo.  While  there  was  a  decrease  in  deposits  secured  by 
pledge  of  assets,  presumably  Government  deposits,  of  $103,000,000,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  due 
depoaitois,  not  preferred,  of  $76,000,000.  During  the  same  period  their  bills  payable  were  reduced  approxi- 
mately $18,000,000  and  their  rediscounts  nearly  $14,000,000.  During'  the  same  period  the  depoeita  of  the  State 
banks  secured  by  pledge  of  assets  decreased  more  than  $6,000,000,  while  their  deposits  not  preferred  Increased 
over  $98,000,000. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SAVINGS  BANKS,  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1919. 

Number,  141;  deposits,  $2,179,034,583  (a  gain  of  $187,314,233  In  12  mos.);  resources,  $?, 367 ,041,001  (a  gain  of 
$197,162,637);  deposited  during  the  year,  $653,275,892;  withdrawn  during  the  year,  $542,272,087;  dividends  paid 
and  credited,  $76,328,837;  number  of  open  accounts,  3,579,057  (a  gain  of  132,168);  accounts  closed  during  the 
year,  540,969.  

GRAND    ARSV3Y    OF    THE    REPUSI.IC. 

Commander-in-Chief — Col.  Dan.  M.  Hal!,  Columbus,  O.  Junior  Vice-Commandcr-ln- Chief— Chss.  B. 
Wilson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Surgeon-General — Steplian  I  Brown,  Knox,  Ind.  Chapla.in-in-Chief — Rev. 
Wm.  W.  Gist,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  (Col.  James  D.  Bell,  Brooklyn,  was  elected  Commander,  but  died,  and 
was  automatically  succeeded  by  the  Senior  Vice-Commander). 

OFFICIAL    STAFF. 

Adjutant-General — Isadore  Isaacs,  New  York  City.  Quariermasler-General — Col.  D.  R.  Stowits, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Judoe-Advocaie-General—'Wia.  A.  Ketchum,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Inspector-General — Jas.  C. 
Taylor,  Newark,  N.  J.  National  Patriotic  Instructor — Hosea  W.  Rood,  Madisqn,  Wis.  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General — Geo.  A.  Newman,  Des  Moines,  la.  Assistant  QuaHermaster-General  and  Ciistodian  of  Records — 
J.  Henry  Holcomb,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Chief  of  Staff — G.  A.  Holsey,  Chester,  N.  H.  Senior  Aide-de-Camp 
— Thos    J.  McConlkey,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  number  of  Grand  Army  Posts,  December  31,  1918,  was  4,704.  Los.^es  by  death  during  year  ended 
December  31,  1918,  were  9,708.  The  first  post  was  organized  at  Decatur,  III.,  April  6,  1866.  The  first 
National  Encampment  was  held  at  Indianapolis,  November  20,  1866.     Expended  in  relief  (1918),  $46,606. 

Membership  by  States — Alabama,  58;  Arizona,  75;  Arkansas,  174;  California  and  Nevada,  4,660; 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,  1,426;  Coniiectlcut,  1,640;  Delaware,  259;  Florida,  634;  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
125;  Idaho,  398;  Illinois,  8,380;  Indiana,  6,620;  Iowa,  5,664;  Kansa,s,  6,201;  Kentucky,  604;  Louisiana  aifiJ 
Mississippi,  211;  Maine,  2,016;  Maryland,  882;  Massachusetts,  6,59^ ;  Michigan,  5,115;  Minnesota,  2,254; 
Missouri,  3,074;  Montana,  281;  Nebraska,  2,456;  New  Hampshire,  1,107:  New  Jersey,  2,019;  New  Mexico, 
92;  New  York,  10,978;  North  Dakota,  164;  Ohio,  11,453;  Oklahoma,  979;  Oregon,  1,768;  Pennsylvania, 
10,980;  Potomac,  8G3;  Rhode  Island,  722;  South  Dakota,  672;  Texas,  498;  Utah,  244;  Vermont,  1,272; 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  277;  Washington  and  Alaska,  2,269;  West  Virginia,  017;  Wisconsin,  3,382. 
Total  in  United  States.  110,188. 

AMERICAN    AUTOMOBILE    ASSOCIATION. 

(Organized  In  1902). 

President — David  Jameson,  Pennsylvania.  Vice-Presidents — Ralph  W  Smith,  Colorado;  P.  J.  Walker, 
California;  JI.  J  Clark,  Minnesota;  Mrs.  Robt.  Lee  Morrell,  New  York;  Clifford  Irel.and,  Illinois;  Dr.  John 
H.  Quayle,  Ohio;  Dr.  R.  R.  Elmore,  Kentucky,  l^easurer — H  A.  Bonnell,  New  Jersey.  Secretary — 
John  N.  Brooks,  Connecticut.  Chairmen  of  Boards:  Executive — A.  G.  Batchelder,  Riggs  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Good  Roads — George  C.  Diehl,  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Touring — Carl  G.  Fisher, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Legislative — W.  Eugene  Turton,  810  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N  J.  Contest — Richard 
Kennerdell,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  American  Automobile  Association  has  over  200,000  members.  Its  main  objects  are — To  unite 
in  one  body  all  the  automobile  clubs  and  individual  motorists  of  the  country;  to  secure  reasonable  and  just 
legislation  and  to  aid  in  proper  enforcement  of  automobile  laws  and  ordinances;  to  obtain  local.  State,  and 
Federal  aid  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  good  roads;  to  encourage  road  travel  and  transportation, 
and  to  secure,  prepare,  and  disseminate  information  relative  thereto;  to  support  sportsmanlike  contests 
and  other  movements  that  will  advance  motoring  interests. 

>Ifember3  of  the  American  Automobile  Association  can  obtain  exact  and  detailed  .-iatojmatlon  from 
the  national  bureaus  of  the  Touring  Information  Board  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  New  .York  City,  and 
also  from  the  600  local  clubs,  in  some  ot  which  they  have  guest  privileges.  These  touring  bureaus  ieep 
a  list  of  hotels  and  garages  which  guarantee  to  give  fair  treatment  to  automobillsts.  Through  Its  Legislative 
Board,  the  American  Automobile  Association  has  exerted  influence  on  , automobile  legislation.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  enjoy  good  sport,  the  American  Automobile  Association  has  taken  charge  of  racing 
and  endurance  contests.  Elsewhere  in  The  Almanac  will  be  found  the  offlcial  Amerlcaa  Automobile 
Association  summary  of  the  motor  laws  of  all  the  States. 


,  ;;;  PALEOZOIC  CORALS. 

;. 'l  Paleozoic  corals  have  been  found  in  the  Timan-Urals  and  in  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  New  Siberian 
IJslahds;  but  in  both  cases  the  evidence  shows  that  the  coral  faunas  were  stunted  in  comparison  ^ith  those 
of  the  contemporary  Seas  to  the  south.  Numerous  simple  and  simply  branched  corals,  as.sociated  with 
thick  growths  of  calcareous  aigae,  grow  to-day  in  the  northern  seas.  Dead  branches  of  Lopliohella  are 
po  common  on  one  bank  in  the  Christiania  Sound  (latitude  58°  N.)  that  it  has  been  described  as  a.-  Pleisto- 
cene coral  reef.  Small  nodules  of  corals,  of  reef-building  genera,  such  as  Plesiastroea,  live  at  present  in  the 
cold  seas  of  southern  Australia,  far  to  the  south  of  the  region  of  coral  reefs.  The  evidence  of  the  fossil  cprals 
Is  supported  by  that  of  the  Arctic  marine  faunas  of  all  geological  periods.  Their  most  striking, character- 
istics in  the  past  are  their  characteristics  of  to-day.  Nor  does  the  existence  of  leaf  beds  in  the  Arctic  prove 
anj^thlng  more  than  local  geographical  changes,  for  leaves  grow  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  luxuriance 
within  the  Arctic  Clrc'e,  under  the  Influence  of  the  continuous  daylight  of  Summer, 
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NEW    YORK    CITY    NATIONAL    BANKING    STATISTICS. 

(Data  Supplied  by  the  United  States  Comptroller  of  the  Currency). 


Legal 

Ratio, 
Loans 

Ratio, 

DATD. 

No.  Of 

Loans. 

Capital. 

Surplus. 

Net 

Specie. 

Tender 

to  Cap., 

Cash  to 

Banks. 

Deposits 

Notes. 

Surpl'8 
Depos's 

De- 
posits. 

Dollars. 

Dollais 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollais. 

P  C. 

P.  C. 

Oct.      1.  1881 

48 

246,900,000 

51,100,000 

19.900,000 

268,800,000 

50,600,000 

10,900,000 

72.6 

22.9 

Oct.      3.  1882 

60 

239,200,000 

51,600,000 

21,300,000 

254,000,000 

44.,'iOO.OOO 

18.900,000 

73.2 

24  9 

Oct.      2.  1883 

48 

245,100,0% 

50,300,000 

23,900,000 

266,900,000 

50,300,000 

19,700  000 

72.0 

26  2L 

Sept.  30,  1884 

44 

205  500,000 

46,300,000 

22.600,000 

255,000,000 

63,100,000 

27,000,000 

63.4 

352^ 

Oct.      1,   1885 

44 

236,800,000 

45,300,000 

22,200,000 

312,900,000 

91.500,000 

23,700,000 

62.3 

36.8 

Oct.      7,   1886 

45 

253,700,000 

45,100,000 

25.700,000 

282,800,000 

64,100,000 

12,500.000 

71.7 

27.1 

Oct.      5.  1887 

47 

258,000,000 

49,200,000 

30,600,000 

284,300,000 

63,600,000 

16,100,000 

70.9 

28.0 

Oct.      4.  1888 

46 

292,50.0,000 

49.100,000 

31,700,000 

342,200.000 

73,900,000 

22.100,000 

69.2 

28.1 

Sept.  30,  1889 

45 

303,900,000 

43,800,000 

33,100,000 

338,100,000 

59,100,000 

25,600,000 

72.4 

25.1 

Oct.      2,   1890 

47 

297,100,000 

49,100,000 

36,900,000 

332,600,000 

78,500,000 

13,900,000 

71.0 

27.8 

Sept.  25,  1891 

49 

301,600,000 

50,900,000 

38,100,000 

327,800,000 

53,800,000 

32,000,000 

72.3 

26  2  • 

Sept.  30,  1892 

48 

344,200,000 

49  600,000 

40,500,000 

391,900,000 

62,600,000 

40,600,000 

71.4 

263 

Oct.      3,  1893 

49 

281,000,000 

51,200,000 

41,600,000 

309,900,000 

75,700,000 

32,500,000 

69.8 

34.9  ' 

Oct.      2,  1894 

49 

360.700,000 

50,800,000 

42,300,000 

489,700,000 

82,800,000 

88,900,000 

619 

35  1 

Sept.  28,  1895 

60 

363,800,000 

50,900,000 

42,100,000 

441;600,000 

60,700,000 

73,900,000 

68  0 

28  2 

Oct.      6.   1896 

49 

314,400,000 

50,500,000 

42,300,000 

372,800,000 

49,600,000 

58,600,000 

67.5    - 

29.0 

Oct.      5,  1897 

48 

408,300,000 

48,600,000 

42,800,000 

506,800,000 

82,400,000 

54,100,000 

68.2 

26  9 

Sept.  20,  1898 

47 

441,700,000 

48,700,000 

43,000,000 

596,000,000 

114,500,000 

38,200.000 

64.2 

25  6 

Sept     7,  1899 

44 

541,800,000 

47,700,000 

43,500,000 

707,700,000 

140,700,000 

36,900,000 

67.8 

25  1 

Sept.    5,  1900 

44 

569,600,000 

62,800,000 

47,400,000 

769,600,000 

164,200,000 

49,900,000 

64.7 

27.8 

Sept.  30,  1901 

42 

610,900,000 

70,500,000 

52,100,000 

811,400,000 

162,300,000 

53,200,000 

65.4 

26.6 

Sept.  15,  1902 

44 

607,100,000 

90,600,000 

63,500,000 

753,400,000 

136,900.000 

47,400,000 

66.9 

24.5 

Sept.    9,  1903 

43 

631,600,000 

100,600,000 

72,500.000 

741,000,000 

155,500,000 

47,600,000 

69.1 

27.4 

Sept.    6,  1904 

41 

807,300.000 

106,400,000 

78,800,000 

1,034,300,000 

241,200,000 

46,700,000 

66.2 

27.8 

Aug.    25.  1906 

42 

805,700,000 

106,600,000 

79,600,000 

993,800,000 

200,000,000 

53,300,000 

68.3 

25.5 

Sept.    4,  198& 

40 

702,100,000 

105.800,000 

102,000,000 

827,400,000 

155,800,000 

46,500,000 

67.8 

24.5 

Aug.   22,  199? 

38 

712,100,000 

114,600,000 

109,800,000 

825,700,000 

173,200,000 

45,600,000 

67.8 

26.5 

July    15,  1906 
Sept.     1.  1909 

37 

867,000,000 

112,800,000 

110.000,000 

1,121,500,000 

255,600,000 

59,600,000 

64.5 

28.1 

38 

925.600,000 

114,500,000 

116,300,000 

1,179,300,000 

244,800,000 

57,000,000 

65.6 

25.6 

Sept.    1,  1910 

39 

873,900,000 

119.900,000 

125,000,000 

1,070.200,000 

243,200,000 

48,400,000 

66.4 

27.2 

Sept.    1,  1911 

40 

885,600,000 

121,400,000 

121,100,000 

1,150,600,000 

248,200,000 

55,200,000 

63.6 

26.4 

Sept.    4.  1912 

37 

950,900.000 

120,200,000 

128,200,000 

1,162,200,000 

236,100,000 

60,100,000 

67.2 

24.6 

Aug.     9,  1913 

36 

936,900,000 

119,700,000 

129,600.000 

1,147,100,000 

256,300,000 

44,400,000 

67.1 

26.2 

Sept.  12,  1914 

33 

1,025,500,000 

112,900,000 

124,800,000 

1,253,600,000 

229,900,000 

43,500,000 

68.8 

21.8 

Sept.    2,  1915 

33 

1,313,100,000 

112,900,000 

124,100,000 

1,757,700,000 

333,200,000 

40,400,000 

65.8 

21.3 

Sept.  12,  1916 

33 

1,610.900,000 

114,400.000 

126,400,000 

2,047,200,000 

238,200,000 

23,300,000 

70.4 

12.8 

Sept.  11,  1917 

34 

1,889,100,000 

122.700,000 

138,000,000 

2,267,900,000 

72,800,000 

348,300,000 

74.7 

3.2 

Aug.    31,  1918 

49 

2,060,400,000 

125,700,000 

153,100,000 

2,435,200,000 

63,300,000 

368,000,000 

75.9 

26 

June   30,  1919 

49 

2,350,600,000 

128,800,000 

173,000,000 

2,601,600.000 

67,100,000 

396,000,000 

81.0 

2.6'» 

Net  deposits  figures  since  1915  show  amount  on  which  reserve  was  computed.  The  1918  figures  Include 
all  national  banks  in  Greater  New  York.  The  per  cent,  of  reserve  held  to  net  deposits  was  15.36  In  1917,  15.11 
In  1918,  and  16.22  In  1919.  

BANKS   FOR   SAVINGS— MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX 
(Figures  are  as  of  June  30,  19i9./ 


Name. 

American 

Bank  for  Sayings. . . 

Bowery. 

Broadway 

Bronx 

Citizens' 

Commonwealdi 

Dollar 

Dry  Dock 

East  River 

Emigrant  Industz-ial 

Empire  Oity 

Excelsior.  ...•..,  v .. . 

Franklin ■.  i . 

Central 

Greenwich.. 

Harlem ,  .■ 

Irving 

Italian 

Maiden  Lane 

Manhattan 

Metropolitan 

New  York ,. 

North  River 

North  Side ;'. ; 

Seamen's. . . .  ,\.'. . . 
Union  Dime.,.,.... 

Union  Square 

United  States. 

Universal 

West  Side ....'. 


Location. 


115  W.  42d  Street 

280  4th  Avenue 

128  Bowery 

5  Park  Place 

Tremont  and  Park  Avetfties. 

56  Bowery 

2007  Amsterdam  Avenue . . . . 

2808  3rd  Avenue 

341  Bowery 

291  Broadway 

51  Chambers  Street 

231  W.  125th  Street 

23d  Street  and  6th  Avenue. . . 
8th  Avenue,  cor.  42d  Street. 
Corner  4th  Ave.  and  14th  St 
6th  Avenue  &  16th  Street. . . 

124  E.  125th  Street 

115  Chambers  Street 

64  Spring  Street. .  ^ 

170  Broadway 

G44  Broadway 

1  3rd  Avenue 

8th  Ave.,  corner  14th  Street. 

31  W.  34th  Street 

3230  3d  Avenue 

74  Wall  Street 

6th  Avenue  and  40th  Street. . 

20  Union  Square 

606  Madison  Avenue 

149  Broadway 

110  6th  Avenue 


President. 


I     Deposits. 


W.  M.  Campbell... 

Walter  Trimble 

H.  A.  Schenck 

H.  F.  Hutchinson... 

Wm.  B.  Altken 

Henry  Hasler 

J.  H.  Boschen 

G.  E.  Edwards 

Andrew  Mills 

D.  S.  Ramsay 

John  J.  Pulleyn 

R.  E  Cochran 

Wm.  J.  Roome 

E.  K.  Satterlee 

Hubert  Cillls 

James  Quinlan 

W.  E.  Trotter 

H.  E  Tener  

J.  N.  Francollnl. . . . 

F.  A.  Ringler 

C.  M.  Bird 

Robert  D.  Andrews. 

Wm.  Felsinger 

Charles  Rohe 

J.  G.  Borgstede 

Daniel  Barnes 

A.  P.  W.  Klnnan   . . 
W.  H.  Rockwood... 

C.  N.  Talntor 

W.  P.  Brown 

C.  O.  Blgelow 


S4,191,939 

95,667,005 

122,087,120 

13,748,295 

3,287,513 
19,976.052 

2,035,789 

19,804,753 

63,406,035 

35,228,999 

183,105,844 

9,754,494 
20,917,125 
30,580,685 
102,086,074 
74,586,831 
31,910,699 
20,316,802 

8,868,044 

2,567,777 
11,588,228 
15,464,281 
46,554.251 
10,845,101 

3,210,602 
80,128,843 
54,166,534 
17,276,255 

7,359.284 
993,333 

5,777,612 


Surplus. 

$288,266 

14,557.234 

17,830,755 

760,699 

112.378 

2.610.859 

66,199 

1,664,997 

6,663,562 

6,243,103 

14,883,692 

453,472 

1,501,308 

3,168,229 

12,935,505 

8,502.696 

3,508,641 

1,885,947 

540,091 

84,226 

1,366.004 

1,358,436 

4,889,798 

840,517 

87,425 

9,871,488 

5,904,089 

1.551,880 

653,025 

26,524 

379,788 


Surplus  figures  are  based  on  par  values  of  stocks  and  bonds. 
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BANKS  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 

The  New  York  Clearing  House  at  77  Cedar  Street  is  composed  of  banks  and  trust  companies  associated 
for  excbanging  checks  and  bills  they  hold  against  one  another.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
and  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  New  York  also  clear.  Other  banks,  not  members  of  the 
association,  clear  through  members.  The  representatives  of  the  members  appear  at  the  Clearing  House 
at  10  o'clock  every  business  day,  with  the  checks  and  drafts  to  be  exchanged.  The  resulting  balances  are 
ascertained  in  about  an  hour,  and  before  1.30  o'clock  those  indebted  pay  their  balances,  and  after  that 
hour  the  other  banks  receive  the  amounts  due  them.     The  Clearing  House  has  been  in  operation  since  1853. 

Elsewhere  In  this  section  of  the  Almanac,  under  the  heading  "Statement  of  Banks  in  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  Association,"  will  be  found  statistics  as  to  the  capital,  profits,  loans,  gold  holdings,  and  de- 
posits of.  most  of  the  institutions  named  in  this  table. 

Banks  are  open  from  10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.,  and  on  Saturdays  from  10  A.  M.  to  12  noon. 

NATIONAL. 


Name. 


American  Exchange. . . 

Atlantic. 

Bank  of  Commerce... 
Bank  of  New  York . . . 

Battery  Park   

Bronx  National 

Butchera  &  Drovers'.. 

Chatham  &  iphenix. . . 

Chemical 

Citizens'  National. . . . 

City 

Coal  and  Iron 

East  River 

Federal  Reserve 

Fifth  National 

First  National 

GarSeld 

Gotham 

Hanover 

Harriman 

Importers  &  Traders'. 

Irving  National 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Market  and  Fulton. . . 
Mechanics'  &  Metals. . 
Merchants  National. . 

National  Park 

New  York  County. . . . 

Seaboard 

Second  National 

Sherman 

Union  Exchange 


Location. 


128  Broadway  

257  Broadway. 

31  Nassau  Street 

48  Wall  Street 

2  Broadway 

369  E.  149th  Street 

683  Broadway 

57  Broadway 

149  Broadway 

270  Broadway 

320  Broadway 

55  Wall  Street 

143  Liberty  Street 

680  Broadway 

Pine  and  Nassau  Streets 

Lexington  Ave.  and  23d  St.. 

2  Wall  Street 

5th  Ave.,  corner  23d  Street... 

1819  Broadway 

Nassau  Street  corner  Pine 

527  5th  Avenue 

247  Broadway 

Woolworth  Building 

120  Broadway 

60-70  E.  42d  Street 

81  Fulton  Street 

20  Nassau  Street 

42  Wall  Street 

214  Broadway 

79  8th  Avenue 

18  Broadway 

5th  Avenue,  corner  28th  St. . 
33d  Street  and  Astor  Court. 
2 1st  Street  and  5th  Avenue.  . 


President. 


Lewis  L.' Clarke 

H.  D.  Kountze 

James  S.  Alexander. . . . 

Herbert  L.  Griggs 

E.  A.  De  Lima 

F  A.  Wurzbach 

D.  H.  Rowland 

Eug.  V.  R.. Thayer 

Louis  G.  Kaufman 

H.  K.  Twitchell 

Edwin  S.  Schenck 

Jas.  A.  Stillman 

John  T.  SprouU 

A.  H.  Giannlni 

B.  Strong,  Jr.,  Gov 

E.  E.  Watts 

Francis  L.  Hine 

R.  W.  Poor 

Henry  H.  Bizallion 

William  Woodward . . . . 

Jos.  W.  Harriman 

H   H.  Powell 

H.  E.  Ward 

Harvey  D.  Gibson 

Chas.  E.  Warren 

Robert  A.  Parker 

G  W.  McGarrah 

R.  E.  Jones 

Richard  Delafield 

Oscar  Cooper 

Samuel  G.  Bayne 

Wm.  A.  Simonson 

E.  C.  Smith 

S.  H.  Herman 


Cashier. 


Arthur  P.  Lee. 
Frank  E.  Andruss, 
R   W.  SauQders 
C.  P.  Hunt. 
A.  H.  Merry. 
Harry  Kobe. 
William  L.  Chase. 
A.  C.  Andrews. 
Bert.  L.  Hasklns. 
E.  H.  Smith. 
A.  K.  Chapman. 
W.  H.  Tappan. 
Addisou  H.  Day. 
George  E.  Hoyer. 
L.  H.  Hendricks. 
W.  S.  Beckley. 
S.  A.  WoUdon. 
A.  W.  Snow. 
H.  Howe. 
W.  E.  Cable,  Jr. 
O.  H.  Harriman. 
E.  P.  TownsenQ. 

E.  D.  Junior. 

F.  W.  Walz. 
JoUu  S.  Sammls. 
Wm.  M.  Rosendale. 
Joseph  S.  House. 
Owen  P.  Paynter. 

E   V.  Connolly. 
L.  J.  Grinnon. 
H.  W.  Donovan. 
C.  W.  C.ise. 
Chas.  W.  Hodson 

G.  B.  Connley. 


STATE. 


Bank  of  America 

Bank  of  Europe 

Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Co. 

Bank  of  Metropolis    

Bank  of  U.  S 

Berardlnl 

Bowery 

Broadway  Central 

Bronx  Borough  Bank 

Bryant  Park », . . 

Central  Mercantile 

Chelsea  Exchange 

Colonial 

Columbia 

Commercial  Exchange 

Commonwealth 

Continental 

Com  Exchange 

Cosmopolitan 

Fidelity 

5th  Ave.  Bank  of  N.  Y,. . . . 

German-American 

German  Exchange 

Germania 

Greenwich , 

International.'.;. ^.. . . . . 

Mercantile  B'k  of  Americas . 

Metropolitan 

Mutual 


ife^-  Netheriand. ,'..'..... 
N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange. 

Paclflc... 

People's.. .;. 

Public.....;..;., 

State... ; 

Twenty- third  Ward 

Washington  Heights 

Wpa(«hester  Avenue 

yorsvuie. . . . . ; 


44  Wall  Street 

1429  1st  Avenue 

40  Wall  Street 

31  Union  Square 

5th  Ave.  and  32d  St 

34  Mulberry  St 

124  Bowery 

2574  Broadway 

440  Tremont  Avenue 

220  W.  42d  Street 

1  E    14th  Street 

266  W.  34th  Street 

Columbus  Ave.,  cor.  81st  St.. 

507  5th  Avenue 

330  Bowery 

190  Bowery 

23  Broad  Street 

13  William  Street 

803  Prospect  Ave 

Madison  Ave.  and  75th  St. . . 

530  5th  Avenue. < 

23  Broad  Street 

330  Bowery 

190  Bowery 

135  William  St, 

17  Battery  Place 

41  Pine  Street 

4th  Avenue  &  23d  Street 

49-51  W.  33d  Street 

41  W.  34th  Street 

10  Broadway ._ 

470  Broadway .' 

395  Canal  Street 

89  Delancey  Street 

374-8  Grand  Street 

137th  Street  and  3d  Avenue. . 
1915  -Amsterdam  Avenue. . . . 
1060  Southern  Boulevard. . . . 
1511  3d  Avenue 


William  H.  Perkins. .  . 

Thos.  Capek 

Stephen  Baker 

Stephen  Baker 

Joseph  S.  Marcus.   . . . 

Mich.  Berardiui 

J.  Stanley  Foster   .... 

Frank  Williams 

C.  A.  Becker 

W.  W.  Warner 

G.  W  Craft 

A.  E.  Stllger 

Alexander  Walker 

Eli  H.  Bemhelm 

L.  A.  Fehrs 

E.  C.  Schaefer 

J.  F.  Fredericks 

Walter  E.  Frew 

Geo.  B.  Williams 

Edward  H.  Peaslee. . . . 

Theo.  Hetzler 

Albert  Tag 

Jos.  M.  Adrian 

Edward  C.  Schaefer. . . 

H...W.  Ford 

H.  T.  S.  Green 

Jas.  Brown 

Henry  Ollesheimer. . . . 
Charles  A.  Sackett.. . . 
W   F.  H.  KoeLsch..  .. 

G.  W.  McGarrah 

O.  H.  Cheney 

William  Milne 

Edward  S.  Rothschild. 

H.  C.  Richard 

Charles  W.  Bogart. .  > . 

John  Whalen 

Chas,  L.  Lee 

August  Zinsser.  Jr. . . . 


W.  M.  Bennet. 
Vincent  W.  Woytisek. 

D.  H.  Pierson. 

E.  S.  Laftey. 

B.  K.  Marcus. 
P.  Berardinl. 
Charles  Essig. 
Anthony  Zlcsat. 

C.  B.  Hampton. 
E   F.  Glese.      ' 

F.  L.  Fisher. 
W.  W.  Tapi)an. 
George  S.  Carr. 
W.  S.  Grifath. 
George  Kern. 
A.  C.  Piichs. 

F   H.  Hornby. 
Edward  S.  Malmar. 
Wm.  F.  McLaughlin. 

E.  W.  Dutton. 
W.  G.  Gaston. 
J.  F.  Fredericha. 
CJeorge  Kern. 
Loftin  Love. 

F.  Hamfiiond.  ■- 
L.  I.  SJiarp. 

W.  M.  Carlebaoh. 
August  C„  Corby. 
Hugh  t^.  Kirkland. 
Curtis  J.  Beard. 
Thos.  B.  Nichols. 
Snowdea  McGuaghey. 
John  B.  Forsyth. 
C.  H.  Baldwin. 
John  Kaelsel.' 
Charles  P.  Bogart. 
W.  H.  Poggenburg. 
Russell  B.  Smith, 
Ernest  Wolkwltz; 
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TRUST  COMPANIES, 

MANHATTAN. 

Name. 

Location. 

President. 

Cashier. 

Astor 

Bankers 

5th  Avenue  and  36th  Street. 
16  Wall  Street 

E.  C.  Converse 

Seward  Prosaer 

B.  Wyckofl 
R   H   Giles. 

Broadway 

Central  Union 

233  Broadway 

80  Broadway 

CO  Broadway 

Broadway  and  ilst  Street.  . 

37  Wall  Street 

120  Broadway 

37  Wall  Street 

Frederic  G.  Lee 

J.  N.  Wallace 

Willard  V.  King 

R.  R   Moore 

H.  K.  McLaren.  . 

L  W.  Baldwin 

A   W.  Krech 

E   S.  Marston 

J.  Williams,  Vice-Pres. 
E.  J.  Merrill   1st  V   P. 

Columbia 

Commercial 

Corporation 

F.  C.  Marston. 

J.  C  Watson,  Asst.Seo. 

B    S    Mantz 

Emnire    

W.  B   Baldwin 

EQultable 

Arthur  A.  Miller. 

Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co 
Fidelity 

22  William  Street 

Chambers  and  Hudson  Sts  . 
46  Wall  Street 

Edw.  Glbbs,  As3t  Sec. 
A.  L.  Viell.  Asst    Sec. 

Franklin 

E.  C   Delafleld 

H.  C.  Sworda 

Charles  H.  Sabin 

Frank  V.  Baldwin 

F  G.  Lee 

L.  V.  Bright 

Alex   S.  Webb 

W.  I.  L.  Adams 

Nathan  Jonas 

C.  E.  Curtis.                i  1 

Fulton 

Guaranty 

Hudson 

140  Broadway 

Broadway  and  39th  Street 
Wool  worth  Building    . 

IGO  Broadway 

204  Fifth  Avenue...    . 

481  Eighth  Aveune 

8th  Avenue  and  34th  Street. 
1 15  Broadway    

N    D.  Putnam.                ' 
.T    J    Broderick 

Irving 

Geo   F   Gentea 

Lawyers"  Title  &  Trust  Co 
Lincoln 

Marshall  Monroa. 
N.  F.  Griffln. 

Manhattan 

Nath.  Mills,  Jr. 

Manufacturers 

Jas.  H.  Conroy. 

Mercantile 

C.  A.  Austin 

G.  C.  VanTuyl,  Jr.  .. 
Walter  Kerr 

J.  C.  Traphagen. 

Metropolitan 

60  Wall  Street 

Be/erley  Chew. 

N.  Y.  Life  Ins.  &  Trust  Co 

52  Wall  Street 

J.  L.  Van  Zelm,  Asst. 3. 

New  York 

26  Broad  Street 

56  Broadway 

M.  N.  Buckner 

A.  V.  Oatrom 

C   H.  Kelsey 

E.  O.  Stanley 

J.  W.  Flatten 

E.  W.  Sheldon 

Harry  Forsyth. 

Scandinavian  

M.  F.  Bayard. 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co. 

176  Broadway 

C  C   Harmsted. 

Transatlantic 

67  William  Street 

J.  S.  Freeman. 

U.  S.  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co. 

55  Cedar  Street  

C.  H.  Murphy. 

United  States 

45  Wall  Street 

W.  M.  Kingsley. 

BROOKLYN   NATIONAL  AND  STATE   BANKS. 


Name. 


Bank  of  Flatbush 

Bank  of  Long  Island 

Coney  Island 

First  National    

First  National,  Jamaica. . . 
First  National.  Ozone  Park 

Greenpoint  National 

Hamilton 

Hillside 

Homestead 

Mechanics' 

Montauk 

Nassau  National  

National  City 

National,  Far  Rockaway. . . 

North  Side 

People's  National 

Ridgewood  National  .      .    . 
The  Thrift 


Location. 


Cor.  Fldtbush  &  Church  Avs 

Jamaica 

Surf  Avenue,  C.  I 

Broadway  and  Havemeyer. . 

Jamaica 

Ozone  Park 

140  Greenpoint  Avenue 

191  Montague  Street     . 
8302  Jamaica,  R.  H 

141  Pennsylvania  Avenue. .    . 

Court  and  Montague 

5th  Avenue  and  Union  Street 

46  Court  Street 

350  Fulton  Street.   .        .    . 

Far  Rockaway 

225  Havemeyer  Street. .    . 

1336  Broadway 

Myrtle  and  Cypress  Avenues 
255  Ryerson  Street 


President. 


W.  D.  Buckner,  Mgr 

3.  R.  Smith 

W.  J.  Ward 

Joseph  Huber 

Starr  Brinkerhotf . . . . 

John  B.  Reimer 

D.  E.  Freudenberger. 
Willard  E.  Edmlster. 

Joel  Fowler 

E   L.  Rockefeller 

Harry  M    De  Mott . . 
Henry  M.  Randall... 

G.  Foster  Smith 

Henry  M.  Wells 

H.  G.  Heyson 

Paul  E   Bonner 

George  W.  Spence. .  . 

Louis  Berger 

Olias.  M.  Pratt 


Cashier. 


C    Straub,  Asst.  Mgr. 
George  S.  Downing. 
G.  H.  Mailcy. 
A.  P.  Verity. 
Wm.  Peterson. 
W.  L.  Hopkins. 
Walter  Wilmurt. 
Geo.  Hadden,  Sec. 
Frederick  Boschea. 
George  L  Porter. 
Wilton  C.  Donn. 
Thos  M.  Halsey. 
H.  P.  Schoenberner. 
B  T.  Van  BenthuyseD. 
S.  R.  Weston. 
Henry  Billman. 
W   F.  Cawthorne. 
C.  V.  Gunther. 
John  C.  Maddock. 


BROOKLYN   AND  QUEENS  TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Brooklyn 

Franklin 

177  Montague  Street.. 
166  Montague  Street.. 
191  Montague  Street.. 
342  Fulton  Street.    .  .  . 

774  Bro.adway  

181  Montague  Street. 
175  Remsen  Street..  .  . 

E.  P.  Maynard 

E.  C.  Delafleld 

W.  E   Edmlster 

J.  D.  Fairchild 

Nathan  S  Jonas 

C  A  Boody  

F.  L.  Snlffen,  Manager. . 

H.  W.Silleck.ABSt.SeO 
P.  L.  Watklns. 

Hamilton 

Kings  County 

Manufacturers' 

People's 

Title  Guar.  &  Trust  Co. .  . 

George  Hadden. 
Thomas  Blake. 
James  H.  Conroy. 
C   L  Schenck. 
J.  E.  Keeler,  Asst. Mgr. 

BROOKLYN   BANKS   FOR  SAVINGS.— FIGURES  ARE   AS  OF  JUNE   30,   1919. 


Name. 


Bay  Ridge 

Brevoort 

Brooklyn. 

BusUwick    ..;....... 

City ;.-..  . 

College  Point .  ..'...., 

Dime 

Dime  of  Williamsburg 
East  Brooklyn  ....... 

East  District.. 

East  New  York. 

Flatbush.... 

Fulton 

Greater  New  York. . . . 

Greenpoint. . . .' 

Hamburg. .....',,.... 

Home , . :  .^  .  i . 

Jamaica .;..... 

Kings  County 

Lincoln 

Long  Island  City.. . . . 

Prudential . 

Queens  County. 

South  Brooklyn..;; . . . 
Sumner. ......  .^.. ... . 

Williamsburg 


Location. 


5517  5th  Avenue 

522  Nostrand  Avenue     ,  .  . 
Clinton  and  Pierrepont  Sts.. 
Grand  St.,  cor  Graham  Ave 
Cor.  Flatbush  &  Laf'y'te  Avs 

313  13th  St 

De  Kalb  Ave.  &  Fulton  St.   . 
So.  5th  St ,  cor.  Havemeyer. 

643  Myrtle  Avenue 

Broadway  and  Gates  Ave.. . 
Atlantic  and  Penna  Aves  . . . 

910  Flatbush  Ave 

375  Fulton  Street.   .    . 

498  5th  Avenue 

807  Manhattan  Avenue.   .    . 

1451  Myrtle  Avenue 

804  Manhattan  Avenue 

360  Fulton  Street,  Jamaica.. 
Broadway,  cor.  Bedford  Ave 

531  Broadway 

Bridge  Plaza 

B'way,  Vernon  &  Styvsnt  Av. 

80  Main  St.,  Flushing 

160  Atlantic  Avenue 

12  Graham  Avenue 

Broadway  and  Driggs  Ave  . . 


President. 


M   T   Lewis 

H   M   Smith 

C   Hadden 

J.  E.  Brown 

R.  Rnshmore 

W.  W.  Weitling 

R.  S.  Walker.. 

W.  P.  Sturgis 

E.  F.  Barnes 

John  W   Fraser. . . . . 

F.  Middendorf 

H.  B.  Hawkins 

Adolph  Doppel 

C.  J  Obermayer 

Geo  AV.  Felter 

David  Engel. 

M.  W.  Gleason 

W   W   Gillen    

H.  G.  Taylor 

Charles  Froeb   

W.  J.  Burnet 

D.  W.  Kaatze 

W.  T.  James 

W.  J   Coombs. 

A  S.  Somers 

A.  D.  Baird 


Deposits. 


83,507,398 

7,402,057 

61,363,256 

8,186,153 

6,625,824 

2,290,574 

61,406,913 

13,047,488 

10,620,572 

12,997,399 

5,820,236 

2,311,900 

13,767,839 

8,350,307 

13,171,455 

3,475,731 

841,338 

7,601.005 

13,994,974 

28,349,327 

12,542,816 

4,742,097 

5,368,069 

28,194,723 

1,660,648 

88,638.332 


Surplus. 


$109,843 
411,115 

7,948,521 
680,037 
355,267 
220,323 

0,638,771 
844,748 
955,273 
642,269 
586,877 
47,488 

1,155,394 
298,236 

1,471,155 

122.186 

25.011 

609,661 

1,394,433 

2,274,400 

1,309,861 
175,286 
497,616 

4,062,045 

92,234 

13,106,66« 
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Federal  Reserve  Board. 


FEDERAL    RESERVE    BOARD. 

(Revised  to  November  15,  1919.) 
Ex-offlcio  Members — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Chairman,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
Members — W    P    G.  Harding,  Governor;  Albert  Strauss,  Vice-Governor;  Adolph.  O.   Miller,  Charles  S- 
Hamlin,  Henry  A.  Moehlenpah,  W.  T.  Chapman,  Secretary;  Jl.  G.  Emergou,  Assistant  Sec:  W.  M.  Imlay, 
Fiscal  Agent. 

OFFICERS    OF    FEDERAL    RESERVE    BANKS 
(As  of  November  15,  1919  ) 


D.\NK. 


Boston 

New  York .  .  . 


Philadelphia. 
Cleveland . . . 
Richmond.  . 

Atlanta 

Chicago .... 
St.  Louis.  .  . 
Minneapolis. 
Kansas  City. 

Dallas 

San  Francisco 


Governor. 


Cbas.  A.  Morss., 
Benj.  Strong,  Jr 


E.  P.  Passmore 
E.  R.  Fancher 
Geo.  J.  Seay.  .  . 
M.  B.  Wellborn 
J.  n.  McDougal 
David  C.  Biggs  . 
R.  A.  Young.  .  .  . 
J.  Z.  Miller,  Jr.. 
R  L.  Van  Zandt 
J.  U.  Calkins  . .  . 


Deputy  Governor. 


Chas.  E.  Spencer,  Jr, 

R.  H.  Tremau,  J.  H 

Case,  J.  F.  Curtis, 

L.  F.  Sailer 

Wm.  H.  Hutt,  Jr... 


C.  A.  Peple 

C.  r!  McKay! !! 
W.  W.  Hoxton .  , 

J.  L.  Cross ..,'.. 
J.  W.  Hoopes .  .  , 


Chairman  &  Fed 
Reserve  Agent. 


F.  H.  Curtiss.  . 
Pierre  Jay 


R.  L.  Austin 

D.  C.  Wills 

Caldwell  Hardy .  . 

J.  A.  McCord 

Wm.  A.  Heath.  .  . 
Wm  McC. Martin 
John  H.  Rich.  .  .  . 
Asa  E.  Ramsay. . . 
W.  F.  Ramsey.  . 
John  Perrin 


Deputy 
Chairman. 


Allen  Hollis 

Geo.  F.  Peabody, 


H.  B.  Thompson 
L.  H.  Tread  way. 
J.  A.  Moncure. . 

E.  T.  Brown 

James  Simpson. . 
J.  W.  Boehne.  . . 
W.H.  Lightncr.. 

F.  W  Fleming .  . 
W.  B.  Newsome. 
W.  N.  Moore.  .  . 


Cashier. 


C.  C.  Bullen. 
L.  H.  Hendricks. 


V/.  A.  Dyer. 
Edwin  Baxter. 
G.  H.  Keesee. 
J.  B.  Pike. 
B.  G.  McCloud. 
O.  M.  Attebery. 
S.  S.  Cook. 
A.  W.  Anderson. 
L.  P.  Talley. 
Ira  Clerk. 


There  are  branches  of  Federal  Reserve  banks  In  the  following  cities:  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans.  Birmingham,  Jacksonville,  Detroit,  Louisville,  Omaha,  Denver,  El  Paso,  Seattle,  Spokane, 
Portland,  Ore  ,  Salt  Lake  City,  Buffalo,  Nashville,  Memphis,  Little  Rock,  and  Houston. 

Every  National  Bank  is  required  to  become  a  stockholder  in  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  of  the  distiict 
In  which  it  is  situated,  and  any  State  bank  or  trust  company  which  complies  with  certain  specified  require- 
ments is  permitted  to  become  a  member  bank.  There  were  (December,  1918)  8,612  National  Banks  in  the 
United  States  which  have  thus  been  required  to  become  member  banks,  and  938  State  banks  and  trust 
companies  had  become  members 

RESOURCES  AND  LIABILITIES,  OCTOBER  24,  1919. 


Resources. 

Dollars. 

Resources. 

Dollars. 

Gold  coin  and  certificates 

248,375,000 
465,535,000 
132,983,000 

Bank  premises 

13,358,000 

Gold  settlement  fvmd,  F.  R  Board . 
Gold  with  foreign  agencies . 

Gold  in  transit  or  in  custody  In  foreign 
countries   

Uncollected  items  and  other  deductions 
from  gross  deposits    

19,242,000 

Total  gold  held  by  banlts .           ... 

846,893,000 

1,197,933,000 

101,799,000 

918,008,000 

Gold  with  Federal  Reserve  agenta.  . . ,  . . 
Gold  redemption  fund .' . . 

5%  redemp.  fund  agst.  F.  R.  bank  notes. 
All  other  resources 

12,571,000 
9,139,000 

Total  resources 

Total  gold  reserves 

2,146,605,000 
67,956,000 

5,938,630,000 

Legal  tender  notes,  silver,  &c 

Liabilities. 

85,863,000 
81,087,000 

Total  reserves 

2,214,561,000 

1,666,055,000 
416,084,000 
368,846,000 

Surplus 

Bills  discounted: 

Secured  by  Govt,  war  obllgatlona. . . 
All  other 

Government  deposits 

Due  to  members,  reserve  account 

Deferred  availability  Items 

83,984,000 

1,813,563,000 

733,227,000 

Bills  bought  in  open  market 

Other  deposits,  incl.  for.  Govt,  credits. 

Total  gross  deposits 

P.  R.  notes  in  actual  circulation 

F.  R.  bank  notes  in  circulation — net  llab. 
All  other  liabilities 

98,878,000 

.  Total  bills  in  hand 

U.  S.  C5overnment  bonds 

2,450,985,000 

27,095,000 

86,000 

273,585,000 

2,729,652  000 
2,753,457,000 

U.  S.  Victory  Notes 

251,590,000 

XT   S   certificates  of  indebtednesa      .... 

36,9S1  000 

Total  llablliraes 

*    *    * 

5,938,630,000 

Total  earning  assets 

2,751,751,000 

The  total  earnings  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  in  1918  were  $67,584,417  (as  against  $15,438,858  in  1917): 
net  earnings.  $55,446,979,  or  at  the  rate  of  72.6  per  cent,  on  an  aggregate  average  paid  in  capital  of  $76,342,000. 
The  net  earnings  of  the  New  York  bank  were  at  the  rate  of  113.6  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  of  the  banks;  71  6 
per  qent.  came  from  discounts,  largely  of  war  paper. 


INDEBTEDNESS  OF  PRINCIPAL  BELLIGERENTS,  1919. 
(Prepared  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.) 


Country. 


Total  Debt. 


Date. 


Authority. 


United  States  (gross) . 
Canada 

litilted  Kingdom 

France 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

Belgium 


DoUars. 

26,194,997,000 

1,.584,000,000 

37,769,000,000 
34,842,993,000 
10,359,275,000 
25,731,619,000 
40,000,000,000 

2,502,824,000 


Sept.  30,  1919 
Mar.  31,  1919, 

Aug.  16.  1919 
April  30,  1919 
June  30,  1919 
Oct.,  1918.  . 
End  of  1918. . 

Sept.,  1919...' 


The  Belgian  figures  are  exclusi 
of  7,500  million  marks  in  circulation 


U.  S.  daily  Treasury  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1919. 
Finance  Minister's  speech,  quotation  in  The  Monetary 

Times,  June  6,  1919. 
London  Economist,  Aug.  23,  1919. 
Soc.  de  Banque  Suisse,  July-August,  1019. 
Soc.  de  Banque  Suisse,  July-August.  1919. 
Manchester  Guardian,  March  12,  1919. 
Dr.    Schlffer's   statement,    New    York    Times,    March 

27    1919 
Finance  Minister  Delacroix  quoted  In  Commercial  and 

Financial   Chronicle,   Sept.   20,    1919.  


ve  of  5,800  million  francs  owed  to  the  National  Bank  for  the  payment 
in  Belgium. 
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DEBTS  OF  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES.  ' 

(Approximate  figures,  as  of  February,  1919.) 
Argentina,  $595,000,000;  Australia,  $1,420,000,000;  Brazil,  $577,000,000;  Bulgaria,  $436,000,000:  Canadai 
$l,91o,00O,e00;  China,  $859,500,000;  Ceylon,  $27,000,000;  Denmark,  $167,000,000;  Egypt,  $467,825,000;  Greece,  $229,- 
000,000;  Holland,  $771,100,000;  Hungary,  $2,035,000,000;  India  (Brit.),  $2,225,000,000;  Japan,. $1,099,370 ,000;  New- 
fouQcUand  and  Labrador,  $35,450,000;  New  Zealand,  $755,000,000;  Nigeria,  $45,000,000;  Norway,  $126,725,000; 
Portugal,  $190,015,000;  Roumania,  $368,075,000;  Russia,  $12,610,465;000,  Serbia,  $71,760,000;  Spain,  $1,884,315,000; 
Sweden,  $274,775,000;  Switzerland,  $287,000,000;  Turliey,  $1,485,000,000;  Union  of  South  Africa,  $774,165,000. 

U.  S.  LOANS  TO  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS. 
Tlie  total  credits  granted  by  the  United  States  Government  to  foreign  Governments,  as  of  the  close 
of  business  October  2,  1919,  were  as  follows:  Belgium,  $343,445,000;  Cuba,  $10,000,000;  Czecho-Slovakia,  $55,- 
330,000;  France,  $3,047,974,777.24;  Great  Britain,  $4,277,000,000;  Greece,  $48,236,629.05;  Italy,  $1,619,922,872.99;  Liberia 
$5,000,008:  Roumania,  $25,000,000;  Russia,  $187,72C,750;  Serbia,  $26,780,465.56;  total,  $9, 646,419, •:94.84.  All  int-erest 
payments  had  been  made  up  to  the  latest  intesest  date,  except  in  the  case  of  Russia. 


EAMECma    STATISTSCS    m    THE    UNITED 

STATES    SINCE    ' 

sees. 

Year. 
(Fiscal.) 

Deposits 

in  Natioiial 

Banks. 

Deposits 

In  Savings 

Banks. 

Deposits 
in  State 
Banks. 

No.   of 

Nafl 

Banks. 

Paid  in 
Capital  of 
Nar.  Banks 

1S63 

1S64 

8119,414,239 

398,357,560 

533,338,174 

539,599,070 

575,842,070 

574,307,383 

542,261,563 

602,110,758 

018,801,619 

641,121,775 

622.863,154 

686,478,630 

641,432,886 

636,267,529 

621,632,160 

648,934,141 

833,701,0.34 

1,031,731,043 

1,066,707,249 

1,043,137,763 

979,020,350 

1,106,376,517 

1,146,246,911 

1,285,070.979 

1,292,342,471 

1,442,137,979 

1,521,745,665 

1,535,058,569 

1,753,339,680 

1,556,761,230 

1,677,801,201 

1,736,022,007 

1,068,413,508 

1,770,480,563 

2,023,357,100 

2,522,157,509 

2,458,092,758 

2,941,837,429 

3,098,875,722 

3,200,993,509 

-3,312,439,842 

3,783,658,494 

4,055,873,637 

4,322,880,141 

4,374,551,208 

4,898,576,696 

5,287,216,312 

5,477,991,156 

5,825,461,163 

5,953,461,551 

6,268,692,430 

6,611,281,822 

8,143,048,000 

9,521,648,000 

10,437,433,000 

15,924,865,000 

§206,235,202 

236,280,401 

242,619,382 

282,455,794 

337,009,452 

292,781,813 

457,675,050 

549,874,358 

650,745,442 

735,046,805 

802,363,009 

864,556,902 

924,037,304 

941,3.50.255 

866,218,306 

879,897,425 

802,490,298 

819,106,973 

891,961,142 

966,797,081 

1,024,856,787 

1,073,294,955 

1,095,172,147 

1,141,530,578 

], 235,247,371 

1,364,196,5.50 

1,444,391,325 

1,550,023,956 

1,654,826,142 

1,758,329,618 

1,808,800,262 

1,777,833,242 

1,844,357,798 

1,935,466,468 

1,983,413,564 

2,028,208,409 

2,182,006,424 

2,389,719,954 

2,518,599,536 

2,650,104,486 

2,815,483,106 

2,918,77.5,329 

3.093,077,357 

3,299,544,801 

3,495,410,087 

3,479,192,891 

3,713,405,710 

4,070,486,247 

4,212,583,599 

4,451,555,688 

4,72^,472,768 

4,936,591,849 

4,997,700,013 

5,088,587,295 

5,418,022,275 

5,472,644,659 

No  data 

(( 
<« 
c« 

(1 
i* 

?1 10,754,034 

143,696,383 

105,871,439 

157,928,658 

226,054,538 

142,764,491 

166,958,229 

208,751,611 

261,362,303 

281,775,496 

334,995,702 

323,365,669 

344,307,916 

342,882,767 

447,995,653 

410,047,842 

507,084,481 

£.53,054,584 

556,637,012 

648,513,809 

706,865,643 

658,107,494 

712,410,423 

695,659,914 

723,640,795 

912,365,406 

1,164,020,972 

1,266,735,282 

1,610,502,246 

1,698,185,287 

1,814,570,163 

2,073,218,049 

2,365,209,630 

2,741,464,129 

3,068,649,860 

2,937,129,598 

2,466,958,668 

2,727,926,986 

2,777,566,836 

2,919,977,898 

3,081,011,583 

3,226,793,217 

3,277,772,330 

4,300,710,294 

5,390,824,047 

6,114,198,977 

66 
467 
1,294 
1,634 
1,636 
1.640 
1,619 
1,612 
1,723 
1,853 
1,968 
1,983 
2,076 
2,091 
2,078 
2,056 
2,048 
2,076 
2,115 
2,239 
2,417 
2,625 
2,689 
2,809 
3,014 
3,120 
3,239 
3,484 
3,652 
3,759 
3,807 
3,770 
3,715 
3,689 
3,610 
3;582 
3,583 
3,732 
4,165 
4,535 
4,939 
5,331 
5,688 
6,053 
6,429 
6,824 
6,926 
7,145 
7,277 
7,372 
7,473 
7,525 
7,605 
7,579 
7,589 
7,691 
7,785 

57,188,393 
75,213,945 

1865 

525,834  558 

1866 

1867 . 

1368 

1869 

1870 

1371 

414,270,493 
418,558;)  48 
420,105,011 
422,659,200 
427,235,701 
450,330,841 

1872.  ,^ 

470,543,301 

1873 

490,109,801 

1874 

491,003,711 

1875 

601,568,564 

1876 

600,393,796 

1877 

481,044  771 

1878 

1379 

470,393,366 
455,244,415 

1880 

455,909,565 

1881 

460,227,835 

1882    

477,184,390 

1883 

500,298  312 

1884 

522,515,996 

1885 

626  273  002 

1886 

539,109  292 

1887 

571  648  811 

1888 

688  384  018 

1889 

605,851,641 

1890 

642  073  676 

1891 

672  903  597 

1892 

6S'i,678  203 

1893 

685,786,719 

1894 

671,091,165 

1895 

658,224  180 

1896 , 

651,144  855 

1897 

632  153  042 

622  016  745 

1899 

604  865  327 

621,536,461 

1901 

645,719  099 

701,990,554 

1903 

1905 

743,506,048 
767,378,148 
791,567  231 

826,129  785 

1907 

833,690  917 

919,100,850 

1909 

1911 

937,004,030 

989,567,114 

1,019,633,152 

1913 

1,033,570.675 
1,056,919,792 

1,058,192,335 

1915 ;.;.;!!!l!.".'!!! 

1,068,519,105 

1,066,049,000 

1917 

1,081,670,000 

1,098,264  000 

1919 '. 

1,118,603,000 

On  September  12,  1919,  the  rasources  of  the  national  banks  armounted  to,  821,615,000,000,  and  the 
deposits  were  S13, 681, 000,000.  The  proportion  of  loans  to  deposits  on  September  12,  1919,  vraa  66.46 
per  cent.,  as  compared  with  68.37  per  cent,  on  August  31,  1918.  The  national  banks  held  United  States 
Government  securities  on  September  12,  1919,  amounting  to  33,296,000,000,  and  81,803,000,000  of  other 
bonds  and  securities.  

Total  number  of  depositors  in  savings  banks:  (1820)  8,635;  (1830)  38,035;  (1840)  78,701;  (1850)      251,- 
354;  (1860)  693,870;  (1870)  1,630,846:  (1880)  2,335,582;   (1890)  4.258,893;  (1900)  0,107,083;  (1910)  9,142,908: 
1916)   11,148,392;  (1917)   11,367.013. 


520    National  Bank  Capital,  Surplus,  Dividends,  Etc.,  Since  1879. 


NATIONAL    BANK    CAPETAU   SURPLUS,   DIVIDENDS.   ETC., 

SINCE    1379. 

Period  op 

Six  Months 

Ending 

March  1 

No.   ot 
Banks. 

Capital. 

Siuplus. 

Total 
Dividends. 

Net- 
F.arnings. 

Divl. 

to 
Capt'l. 

Divi. 
to  cap. 

and 
Surpl's 

Earn  • 
to  caP- 

and 
Suiprs 

1879 

2,043 
2,046 
2,087 
2.137 
2.267 
2,491 
2,650 
2,708 
2,855 
3,044 
3,147 

3,412 

3,542 

3,671  ' 

3,759 

3.770  ■ 

3,729 

3,694 

3,648 

3,586 

3,568 

3,537 

3,909 

4,232 

4,596 

5,024 

5,429 

5,787 

5,780 
6,467 
6,779 
6,925 
7,140 

7,307 

7,404 

7,453 

7,.560 

7,579 

7,5891 

7,691 

Dollars. 
464,413.996 
454,080,090 
456,844,865 
460,354,485 
483,091,342 
507,969,300 
522.899,715 
527,356,195 
548,355,770 
577,136.748 
593,153.860 

634.773,746 

652,536,585 
675,356,310 
686,874,375 
680,449,735 
663,971,565 
655,319,145 
644,673,395 
626,097,395 
615,319,195 
604,756,505 
631,979,492 
680,173,259 
710,281,395 
757,416,659 
770,280,133 
777,017,473 

816,428,634 
886,631,425 
919,1.50,875 
9,50,210,335 
1.006,740,915 

1,031,383,425 
1,051,720,675 
1.063,978,175 
1,068,577,080 
1,066,208,875 
1,081,670,000 
1,098,284,000 

Dollai  s. 

116,744,135 

117,226,501 

122,481,788 

131,291,83;) 

137,570,105 

145,600,849 

148,771,121 

152,996,992 

163,731,900 

179,397,148 

192.507. .500 

211,869.139 

219.430.741 

234.076,903 
245,714,438 
247,342,296 
246,552,140 
248,027,226 
250,030,250 
24.8,166,708 
248,251,704 
2.53,475,898 
265,470.791 
299,814,593 
343,713,237 
382,605,619 
406,362,709 
420,675,510 

506,085,707 
538,858,424 
570,904,938 
615,595,925 
682,090,882 

704,346,706 
725,272,182 
714,117,131 
726,620,202 
731,820,365 
765.918.000 
816.801.000 

Dollai  s. 
17.541,054 
18,121,273 
18,877,517 
19,915,375 
20.285,103 
21,082,800 
20,437,650 
21,205,661 
22,148,587 
23,088,607 
23,293.473 

24,909.117 

25,768.776 
25,-546,854 
26,474,210 
23,231,360 
24,150,634 
23,732,644 
21,422,515 
22.843,928 
23,487,081 
24,228,936 
26,414,956 
39,517,620 
31,441,748 
41,516,024 
36,923,456 
44,616,844 

51,281,258 
43,883,151 
47,086,082 
53,089,980 
02,355,256 

120,300,872 
119,906,051 
121.147,096 
113,639,415 
114,724,595 
125,538,000 
129,778.000 

Dollars. 
14,678,660 
21,152.784 
24,452,021 
27,083,599 
26,432,934 
27,994,764 
21,601,202 
27,252,667 
31,698,795 
32,601,295 
35,109,889 

36,807,024 

40,145,974 
34,363,090 
36,091,708 
19,762,826 
23,367,885 
25,068,123 
23,938,732 
25,233,450 
24,515,918 
40,151,038 
40,454,375 
57,797,747 
53,9.59,990 
60,553,505 
52,813,322 
60,566,466 

75,371,550 
65,088,793 
65,100,767 
73,682,9.50 
84,486,933 

149,056,603 
160,980,084 
149,270,170 
127,052,973 
157,543,547 
194,321,000 
212,332,000 

Per  CI. 
3  78 

3  99 

4  13 
4  33 
4  20 
4   15 

3  91 

4  03 
4  04 
4  00 
3  93 

3.92 

3  95 

3  78 
.3  85 
3  40 
3  64 
3  62 
3  32 
3   65 

3  82 

4  01 
4   18 
5.80 

4  43 

5  48 
4.79 
5.74 

6.28 

4  95 
5.12 

5  65 

6  20 

11,68 

9  06 

11   39 

10.63 

10  76 

11  61 
11.81 

PerCt 
3.02 
3  17 
3  26 
3  37 
3  27 
3.23 
3.04 
3.13 
3.11 

3  05 
2  96 

2  94 

2  96 
2  81 
2  84 
2   50 
2  65 
2  63 
2  39 
2.61 
2   72 
2   82 
2  94 

4  03 

2  98 

3  64 
3  14 
3  73 

3  88 
3  08 
3  14 
3  43 
3  74 

6  93 
6  75 
6  81 
6  33 
6  38 
6  79 
6.78 

Per  Ct. 
2  53 

J880 

3  70 

1881 

4  22 

1882 

4  56 

1883 

4  25 

1884    

1885 

4  29 
3  20 

1886 

4  00 

1887    

1888    

1889 

Sept.  1 

1890 

Map.ch  1 

1S91 

1892    

1893 

1894 

4  45 
4  31 
4  47 

4  35 

4  60 
3  78 
3  87 
2   10 

1895    

1896    

139r. 

2  57 
2  78 
2   68 

1898 

?,  89 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902    

1903 

2  84 
4  68 

4  52 
5.90 

5  12 

3904-. 

1905    

1906 

Jan.  1 

1907 

1908 

5  31 

4  49 
5.06 

5  70 

4  57 

1909    

1910 

4  34 
4  71 

1911 

5  07 

Jdly  1 
1912 

8  59 

1913 

11  40 

1914. .;.; 

8  39 

1915 . 

1916    

1917  .    .      . 
1918 

7  08 

8  76 
10  52 
11.09 

SAVINGS    BANKS,    DEPOSITORS.    AND    DEPOSITS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 

1890. 
1900 
1910. 


Number  of 
Banks. 


108 
278 
517 
629 
921 
1.002 
1,759 


Numher  ofi 


iNumner  oi ..^ 

Depositors  j      Deposits 


251,354 
693,870 
1,630,846 
2,335,582 
4,2,58,893 
6,107,083 
9.142.908 


S43.431.I30 

149,277,504 

549,874,353 

819,106,973 

1,524,844,506 

2,449,547,885 

4,070,486.2'16 


Ye.\r. 


1915 

1916.. { 

1917 •[ 

1918 I 


Number  of 
Banks. 


2,159 
(a)  622 

(6)1,242 
(a)  622 

(6)  1,185 
(c)625 

(6)1,194 


Number  off 
,01  s! 


Deposltoi; 


11,285,755 
8.592,271 
2,5.56,121 
8,935,055 
2,431,958 
9,011,464 
2,368,089 


Deposits. 

$4,997,706,013 
4,186,976,600 

901,610,693 
4,422,489,384 

995,532,890 
4.422.096.393 
1.049.483,555 


(a)  Mutual.     (6)  Stock  Savings 

QUICKSILVER   PRODUCED    IN   THE   UNITED    STATES. 
(In  flasks  of  76  5  pounds  to  June,  1904;  subsequently  in  fluska  of  75  pounds ) 


Yeap.  I  Flanks     Dollars 


18.50 
1851  , 
1852.. 
1853... 
1854, ., 
1855.'; 
1856.  ■.. 
1857 
13.58  . 

1859  , 

1860  ., 
1861.. 
1862 . . 
1863  ., 
1864... 
1865.  , 
1866  . 
1867... 


7,723 
27,779 
20,000 
22,284 
30,004 
33,00.3 
30,000 
28,204 
31,000 
13,000 
10,000 
35,000 
42,000 
40,531 
47,489 
53,000 
46,.5o0 
47,000 


768,052 
1,859,248 
1,166,600 
1.235,648 
1.663.722 
1.767.150 
1 .549.500 
1.374.381 
1.482.730 
820.690 
535.500 
1.471.750 
1,. 526,700 
1,705,544 
2.179.745 
2.432.700 
2.473.202 
2.157.300 


Year. 

Flasks . 

1868... 

47,728 

1869... 

33.811 

1870... 

30,077 

1871... 

31.686 

1872-. . . 

31,621 

1873... 

27.642 

1874... 

27.756 

1875  . 

50.250 

1876... 

72.716 

1877... 

79.395 

1878... 

63.880 

1879... 

73,684 

1880.. 

59,926 

1881... 

60,85' 

1882 . . . 

62,732 

1883... 

46,725 

1884... 

31,913 

1885... 

32,073 

2.190,715 
1,551,925 

1,725,818 
1,999,387 
2,084,773 
2,220,482 
2,919,376 
4,228,538 
199,504 
2,961,434 
2,101,652 
2,199,467 
1,8.57,706 
1,815,185 
1,488,624 
1,343,344 
973,347 
986,245 


Year. 

Flasks 

1886     . 

29.981 

1887 . . 

33,825 

1SS8   .. 

33,250 

1889... 

20,484 

1890.. 

22,926 

1891... 

22,904 

1892... 

27,993 

1893 

30,164 

1894  .. 

30,416 

1895 

36,067 

1896... 

30,765 

1897  .. 

26,691 

1898... 

31,092 

1899... 

30,4.54 

1900... 

28,317 

1901.    . 

29,727 

1902... 

34,291 

1903... 

35,634 

1,064,325 
1,433,334 
1,370,625 
1,191,780 
1,203,615 
1,036.406 
1.139.595 
1.108.527 

933.771 
1.335,922 
1,075,544 

995,040 
1,188,647 
1,452,656 
1,272,566 
1,440,570 
1,481,371 
1,613,864 


1904. 

1905 . 

1906. 

1907. 

1908 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 


Flasks     Dollars. 


35,315 
30,534 
26,083 
21,554 
19,752 
21,075 
20,601 
21,256 
25,064 
20,213 
16^,548 
21,033 
29,932 
36,159 
32,883 


,536,203 
,105,941 
,030,279 
853,538 
872,440 
957,859 
958,153 
977,989 
.053.941 
813.171 
811.680 
804,631 
,768,139 
808,266 
863.752 


U,  S.  Debt  Interest  and  Coin  in  Circulation  1800-1918.        521 


U.  S,  DEBT     IWTEREST    AND    COIN    IN    CIRCULATION      1800-1918. 


June  30. 


1800... 
1810  . 
1820  . 
1830  . 
1840  . 
1350  . 
1855  . . 

1860  . 

1861  . 
1862 
1863. 
1864 
1865 
1806.  . 
1867.. 
1868.  . 
1869... 

1870  . . 

1871  . 
1872... 
1873... 

1874  .. 

1875  .. 

1876  .. 

1877  , 

1878  . 
1879 
1880  .. 
1881... 
1882 . . . 
1SS3... 
1884. . . 
1885... 
1886... 
1887... 
1888 .  . . 
1889. . . 
1890... 
1891 . . . 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1895... 
1896... 
1897.  . 
1898... 
1899... 
1900... 
1901 . . . 
1902... 
1903... 
1904... 
1905... 
1906... 
1907... 
1908... 
1909... 
1910... 
1911.., 
1912 . . , 
1913... 
1914... 
1915... 

1916  . , 

1917  .. 
1918. . . 


Less 

Cash  in 

Treas. 


Debt 

Per 

Capita 


Dollars 

82,976,294 

53,173,217 

91,015,566 

48,565,406 

3,573,343 

63,452,773 

35,586,956 

59,964,402 

87,718,660 

.505,312,752 

1,111,350,737 

1,709,452,277 

2,674,815,856 

2,636,036,163 

2,508,151,211 

2,480,853.413 

2,432,771,873 

2,331,169,956 

2,246,994,068 

2,149,780,530 

2,105,462,060 

2,104,149,153 

2,090.041,170 

2,060,925,340 

2,019,275,431 

1,999,382,280 

1,996,414,905 

1,919,326,747 

1,819,650,154 

1,675,023,474 

1,538,781,825 

1,438,542,995 

1.375,352,443 

1,282,145,840 

1,175.168,675 

1,063,004,894 

975,939,750 

890,784,370 

851,912,751 

841,526,463 

838,969,475 

899,313,380 

901,672,966 

955,297,2.53 

986,656,086 

1,027,085,492 

1,155,320,235 

1,107,711,257 

1,044,739,119 

969,457,241 

925,011,637 

967,231,773 

989,866,772 

964,435,686 

878,596,755 

938,132,409 

1,023,861,530 

1,046,449,185 

1,015,784,338 

1,027,574,697 

1,028,564,055 

1,027,257,009 

1,090,148,006 

1,006,281,572 

1,908,635,224 

10,924,281,355 


Dolls. 
15  63 
7  34 
9  44 
3  77 
.21 
2.74 
31 
91 
74 
45 
31 


69  26 
67  10 
64  43 
60  46 


56 
52 
50 
49 

47 
45 
43 


42  01 
40  85 
38  27 
35  46 
31  91 
28  66 
26  20 
24  50 
22  34 
20  03 
17  72 
15  92 
14  15 
13  34 
12  93 

12  64 

13  30 


Interest- 
Bearing  Debt 
July  1. 


13 
13 
13 

14 
15 
14 


13  46 
12.24 
11.44 
11.73 
11  77 
11  25 
10  06 

10  55 

11  31 
11  35 
10  83 
10  77 
10  60 
10.41 
10  87 

9  88 

18.44 

103.92 


Dollars 

82,976,294 

53,173,218 

91,015,566 

48,565,406 

3,573,344 

63,452,774 

35,586,957 

64,640,838 

90,380,874 

365,304,827 

707,531,634 

1,359,930,764 

2,221,311,918 

2,332,331,208 

2,248,0677388 

2,202,088,728 

2,162,060,522 

2,046,455,722 

1,934,696,750 

1,814,794,100 

1,710,483,9.50 

1,738,030,750 

1,722,670,300 

1,710,685,450 

1,711,888,.500 

1,794,735,650 

1,797,643,700 

1,723,993,100 

1,639,567,750 

1,463,810,400 

1,338,229,150 

1,226,563,850 

1,496,150,950 

1,146,074,100 

1,021,692,350 

950,.522,.500 

829,8.53,990 

725,313,110 

610,529,120 

585.029,330 

585,037,100 

635,041,890 

716,202,060 

847,363,890 

847,365,1.30 

847,367,470 

1,046,048,750 

1,023,478,860 

987,141,040 

931,070,340 

914,541,410 

895,157,440 

895,158,340 

895.159,140 

894,834,280 

807,503,990 

913,317,490 

913,317,490 

915,353,190 

963,776,770 

965,706.610 

967,953,310 

969,759,090 

971,562,590 

2,712,549,476 

11,985,882,436 


Annual 
Interest 
Charge. 


Int. 
Per 

Capita. 


Dollars. 
3,402,601 
3,163,671 
5,151,004 
1,912,575 
174,598 
3,782,393 
2,314,465 
3,443,687 
5,092,630 
22,048,510 
41,854,148 
78,853,487 
137,742,617 
146,068,196 
138,892,451 
128,459,598 
125,523,998 
118,784,960 
111,949,331 
103,988,463 
98,049,804 
98,796,005 
96,855,691 
96,104,269 
93,160,644 
94,654,473 
83,773,779 
79,633,981 
75,018,696 
57,360,111 
61,436,710 
47,926,433 
47,014,133 
45,510,098 
41,780„530 
38,991,935 
33,7.52,355 
29,417,603 
23,615,736 
22,893.883 
22,894,194 
25,394,386 
29,140,792 
34,387,266 
34,387,315 
34,387,409 
40,847,873 
33,545,130 
29,789,153 
27,542,946 
25.541,573 
24,176,745 
24,176,781 
23,248,064 
21,628,914 
21,101,197 
21,275,602 
21,275,602 
21,336,673 
22,787,084 
22,835,330 
22,891,498 
22,936,642 
23,084,636 
83,625,481 
466,256,885 


Dolls. 
0.64 
44 
.53 
.15 
01 
.16 
.08 
.11 
.10 
.67 
1.25 

2  32 

3  96 

4  12 
3. 84 
3  48 
3.32 
3  08 


83 
56 
35 
31 
20 
11 
01 
99 
71 
59 
1.46 
1.09 
.96 
.87 
.84 
.79 
.71 
.65 
.53- 
.47 
.37 
.35 
.35 
.38 
.42 
.49 
.48 
.47 
.54 
.44 
.38 
.35 
.32 
.29 
.29 
.27 
.25 
.24 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.24 
.24 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.82 
4.44 


Gold  In 
Circulation. 


Silver  in 
Circulation. 


25,000.000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
110,505,362 
225,695,779 
315,312,877 
358,251,325 
344,053,495 
340,624,203 
341,668,411 
358,219,575 
376,540,681 
391,114,033 
376,481,568 
374,258,923 
407,319,163 
408,568,824 
408,535,663 
495,970,730 
479,637,961 
454,905,064 
517,589,688 
657,950,463 
679,738,050 
610,806,472 
629,790,765 
632,394,289 
617,260,739 
645,817,576 
651,063,589 
668,655.075 
561,697,371 
613,244,810 
699,337,698 
690,877,993 
589,295,538 
610,724,154 
608,400,799 
611,544,681 
590,133,619 
637,250,272 
690,574,527 
1114,077,426 


Dollars. 

16,000,000 

27,000,000 

22,300,000 

26,344,295 

79.336,916 
147,395,456 
231,068,024 
228,304,775 
246,400,000 

25,000,000 

25.000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25.000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

21,055,128 

37,884,853 

5.5.127,573 

69,383,023 

68,622,345 

76,181,776 

78,783,709 

82,125,749 

86,351,008 

82,789,890 

98,842,613 

104, 132, .586 

106,889,710 

105,934,463 

110,311,336 

117,045,399 

120,111,166 

122,399,539 

112,075,619 

112,336,057 

112,321,355 

111,556,690 

122.539,886 

130,547,250 

142.050,334 

146,156,537 

164,468,577 

165,117,934 

166,842,169 

175,022,043 

188,630,872 

203,487,845 

200,506,822 

204,319,698 

205,016,245 

210,867,772 

215,373,772 

226,585,263 

230,266,183 

223,913,111 

237,864,783 

265,677,472 

294,503,829 


Besides  the  gold  and  silver  coin  in  circulation,  there  was  also  in  circulation,  July  1,  1918,  the  sum  of 
85,379,427,424,  including  Federal  Reserve  notes,  with  a  per  capita  circulation  of  S50.81. 

Gold  and  silver  cannot  be  stated  separately  prior  to  1876.  From  1862  to  1875,  inclusive,  gold  and  sliver 
were  not  in  circulation  except  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  specie  cu'cuiatlon 
was  about  $25,000,000,  and  this  estimate  is  continued  for  the  three  following  years  under  the  head  of  gold. 
After  that  period  gold  was  available  for  circulation.  As  the  result  of  special  investigation  by  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  a  reduction  of  8135,000,000  was  made  in  the  estimate  of  gold  coin  in  circulation  on  July  1,  1907, 
as  compared  with  the  basis  of  previous  years,  and  on  September  1,  1910,  a  reduction  of  59,700,000  wan 
made  in  the  estimate  of  silver  coin. 


AUSTRALIAN    GOLD    PRODUCTION. 

Yeae. 

Dollars. 

Year. 

Dollars. 

Year. 

Dollars. 

Year. 

Dollars. 

1899....... 

1900 

1901 

1902   

1903 

70,631,303 
65,844,324 
70473,557 
71,986,062 
79,192,164 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

76.991,084 
75,577,422 
71,184,283 
65,699,472 
63,479,862 

1909 ~ 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

61,290,271 
56,180,822 
51,260,441 
48,004,198 
45,559.622 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

40,240,552 
40,193,847 
34.382.910 
30,050,220 
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U.    S.    GOVERNMENT    RECEIPTS    AND    DISBURSEMENTS. 

(Exclusive  of  Postal  Revenue,  for  which  see  Index.)                    ' 

YEAR  (Fiscal). 

Population. 

Ordinary  Receipts. 

Per 

Capita  on 
Receipts . 

Ordinary 
Disbursement!?. 

P'r  CapiU 

on  Dls- 
bursem'ta. 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843  (six  montflS)       

1844. 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

17.069,453 
17,591,000 
18,132,000 
18,694,000 
19,276,000 
19,873,000 
20,500,000 
21,143,000 
21,805,000 
22,489,000 
23.1'91,876 
23,995,000 
24,802,000 
25,615,000 
26.433.000 
27,256,090 
28,083,000 
28,916,000 
29,753,000 
30,596,000 
31,443,321 
32,064,000 
32,704,000 
•33,365,000 
34,046,000 
34,748,000 
35,469,000 
36,211,000 
36,973,000 
37,766,000'-' 
38,558,371 
39,555,000 
40,596,000 
41,677,000 
42,796,000 
43,951,000 
46,137,000 
46,353,000 
47,598,000 
48,866,000 
60.155,783 
61,316,000 
62,495,000 
63,693,000 
64,911,000 
66,148,000 
67,404,000 
68,680,000 
59,974,000 
61,289,000 
62,622,250 
63,947,000 
66,191,000 
66,456,000 
67,740,000 
69,043,000 
70,365,000 
71,704,000 
73,060,000 
74.433,000 
76,295,220 
77,754,000 
79,117,000 
80,847,000 
81.867,000 
83,260,000 
84,662,000 
86,074,000 
87,496,000 
88,926,000 
90,363,000 
93,983,000 
95,656,000 
97,337,000 
99,027,000 
100,725,000 
102,431,000 
104,146,000 
105,118,000 
106,871,294 

819,480,115.00 

16,860,160.00 

19,976,197.00 

8,231,001.26 

29,320,707.78 

29,970,105.80 

29,699,967.74 

26,467,403  16 

35,698,699.21 

30,721,077..50 

43,592,888.88 

52„555,039.33 

49,846,815.00 

61,587,031.68 

73,800,341.40 

65,350,574  68 

74,056,699  24 

68,965,312.57 

46,655,365.96 

52,777,107.92 

56,054,599  S3 

41,476,299  49 

51,919,261  09 

112,094,945  51 

243,412,971.20 

322,031,158  19 

519,949,564.38 

462,846,679.92 

376,434,453.82 

357,188,256  09 

395,959,833  87 

374,431,104.94 

364,694,229.91 

322,177.673.78 

299,941,090.84 

284,020,771.41 

290.066.584.70 

281.000.642.00 

257.446.776.40 

2  ('2,322.136.83 

333,526,500.98 

360,782,293.00 

403,525,250.00 

398,287,582.00 

348,519,870.00 

323,690,706.00 

336,439,727.00 

371,403,277.00 

379,266,075.00 

387,050,059.00 

403,080,982  00 

392,612,447.31 

354,937,784.24 

385,819,628  78 

297,722,019.25 

313,390,075.11 

326,976,200  38 

347,721,705.16 

405,321,335  20 

515,960,620  18 

567,240,851  89 

587,685,337.53 

.   562,478,233.21 

560,396,674.40 

539,716,913.86  . 

544,606,758.62 

594,717,942.32 

663,125,659.92 

,      601,060,723.27 

603,589,489  84 

676,511,715.02 

701,372,374.99 

691,778,4fi5  37 

724,111,229.84 

734,673,166  71 

697,910,827.58 

779,664,552.49 

1,118,174,126.43 

4,174,010,586.00 

5,145,882,546.40 

SI.  14 
.96 
1.10 
.44 
1.62 
1.51 
1.45 
1.25 
1.64 
1.37 
1.88 

2  19 
2.01 
2.40 
2.79 
2.40 
2.64 
2.38 
1.67 
1  72 
1.78 
1  30 
1.68 

3  36 
7.14 
9  26 

14 .  65 
12  78 
JO. 18 
9.46 
10.26 
9.47 
8.98 
7  73 
7.01 
6.46 
6.43 
6.06 
6.41 
6.57 
6.65 
7.00 
7.68 
7.41 
6.36 
5.76 
5.86 
6  33 
6  32 
6  31 
6  43 
6   14 
5  44- 
5.81 
4.40 

4  54 
4  65 

4  85 

5  55 
6.93 
7.43 
7.56 
7.11 

6  93 

6  59 
6.54 

7  02 
7.70 
6.87 
6.79 
7.48 
7.46 
7.23 
7.44 
7.42 
6.93 
7.61 

10.74 
39  43 
48.1 

S24,314.518.19 

26.481.817.84 

25,134.886.44 

11,780,092.51 

22,433,560.14 

22,935,827.79 

27,261,182.86 

54,920,784.09 

47,618,220.05 

43,499,078  39 

40,948,383.12 

47,K1,478.41 

44,^0,252.36 

47,743,989.09 

55,038,4.55.11 

58,630,602  71 

68,726,3.50.01 

67,634,408.93 

73,982,492.84 

68,993,599.77 

63,209,875.65 

66,6.50,213.08 

469,570,241.05 

718,734,276.18 

864,969,100.83 

1,295,099, 289.»8 

519,022,356.34 

346,729,325.78 

370,339,133  82 

321,190,597.75 

293,657,005.15    . 

283,160,393.51 

270,359,695.91 

285,239,325.34 

301,238,800.21 

274,623.392.84 

265.101,084.59 

241,334,474.86 

236,964,326.80 

266,947,883.53 

264,847,637,36 

259,651,638,81 

257.981,439  57 

266,408,137.54 

244,126,244  33 

260,226,935.11 

242,483,138.50 

267.932,179.97 

269,653,958.67 

281.996,615.60 

297.736,486.60 

355.372,684.74 

346.023.330.58 

383,477.954.49 

367.525,279.83 

356.195,298.29 

352,179,446.08 

365,774.159.57 

443.368.582.80 

605.072,179.85 

487,713,791.71 

609,967,353.15 

47J, 190,8.57,64    ' 

506,089,022.04     ' 

632,237,821.31' 

663,300,093.62' 

649,405,425.35 

651,705,129.04 

621,102,390.64 

662,324,444.77 

659,705,391.08     j 

654,137,997.89 

654,553,963.47     : 

682,770,705.51     : 

700,254,489.71  '; 

731,399,759.11    ' 

724,492,998.90    ' 

1,147,898,991.16    ; 

8,966,532,266.00  '  i 

14,935,848,739.62    '. 

'       ■           ■■                       '  '    ■  ■!    '  -  ■' 

SI  42 

1  51 

1  39 

63- 

1   17 

1  15 
1.33 

2  60 
2  18 

1849 

1  93 

1850. 

1  77 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1  99 
1.79 
1  86 

1854 

1856 

1856 

2.08 
2.15 
2  45 

1857 

2  33 

1868 

1859 

I860 

2.49 
2  25 
2  01 

1861 

2  14 

1862 

1863    

1864 

14  35 
21.54 
25  40 

1865 

37.27 

1866 

14  63 

1867 

9  68 

1868 

10  01 

1869 

8  51 

1870 

7  61 

1871 

7  15 

1872 

6  66 

1873 

6  84 

1874 

7  04 

1876 V 

6  25 

1876 

5  87 

1877 

5  21 

1878 

4.98 

1879 

5.46 

1880 

1881. 

5  28. 
5.08 

1882. . 

4.92 

1883 

4  94 

1884 

4  45 

1886 

4.63 

1886 

4  22 

1887 

4.56 

1888 

4.32 

1889. 

4.60 

1890 

4.75 

1891 

5.66 

1892 

5.29 

1893 

5.77 

1894 

6  43 

1895 

5.16 

1896 • 

5.01 

1897 

5  10 

1898 

6  07 

1899 

8.14 

1900 

1901 

6  39 
6  6Q 

1902 

r  5  96 

1903 

6.26 

1904 

•      6.50 

1906 

6.77 

1906 

6.43 

1907 

6.41 

1908 

7  10 

1909 

7.45 

1910; 

7.30 

1911. ....=  . 

6  96 

1912. 

6  84 

19];a. . . 

7.01 

1914. . . ; 

7  07 

1915.  . 

7  26 

1916. . 

7.07 

1917. 

11.02 

1918 

84.69 

1919., 

139.75 

1919.  Panama  Canal:  Receipts,  $6,374,590:  disbursements,  513,195,522.  .  Public  deBt:  Receipts, 
S2&,355,787,355:  disbursements,  $16,326,606,560:  special  disbursements,  $3,566,835,693,  including  $3,479,- 
255*265  purchase  of  obligations  of  foreign  Governments  and  $86,580,427  purchase  of  farm,  loanj  bonds  and 
accrued  interest.  ■■;     !■ 
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U.  S.  GOV'T  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS.  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1919. 

(From  Treasury  Statement  of  July  2,  1919  ) 
Olitatanding  gross  public  debt,  June  30,  1919 — 825,484.506,160. 
Balance  general  fund,  on  June  30,  1919 — $1,251,664,827. 
Total  receipts  in  the  year — 54.623,439,243:  total  disbursements — 33,361,774,416. 


Fiscal  Year, 
1919. 

Fiscal  Year, 
1918. 

Fiscal  Year. 
1919. 

Fiscal  Year, 
1918. 

Receipts  ord.:  Customs 
Internal    revenue   in- 

Dollars. 
184.457,867 

3,018,783,687 

1,296,501,291 

646,139,700 

Dollars 
179,998,383 

2,314,006,291 
872,028,020 
292,513,814 

Excess  tot.  rec.  over 
total  disbursements 

Excess    tot.    disburs. 
over  total  receipts.   . 
Disburs. — Ordinary : 

Checks,  warrants  paid 

Jut.  on  pub.  debt  paid 

Total 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 
447,487,174 

come  and  profits  tax 

Miscellaneous 

Misc.  revenue 

333,342,023 

14,316,633,170 
619,215,569 

7,684,643,047 
189,743,277 

Total     

Excess  of  ord  disburs. 
over  ord.  receipts . . 

5,145,882,546 

9,789,966,193 
6,374,590 

2,664,345 

1,133 

937,436,919 

6,959,504,557 

3,467,840,956 

17,182,244,390 

783,177,605 

289,260 

3,658,546,510 

4,215,839,814 
6,036,354 

520,456,339 
3,807,864,835 
3,237,714,637 

8,796,7'32',666 

307,092,391 

1,020,940 

19,150,000 
10.265,090 

14,935,848,739 

13,195,522 

3.479,255,265 

85,615,000 

965,427 

7,874,386,324 

Pan.  Can.:  Tolls,  etc 

Public  Debt: 
First  Liberty  Bonds. . 
Second  Liberty  Bondsi 
Third  Liberty  Bonds. 
Fourth  Liberty  Bonds 
V.ctory    Notes 

Special. 
Panama  Canal: 

Checks  paid 

Purch.    of    obllg.    of 

foreign  govts 

Purch.  Fed.  farm  b'ds 
Accrued  interest 

Total 

Public  Debt. 

B'ds,  n't's,  certif.  retir. 

One-y'rTreas.n't'sred. 

Nat.  b'ku't's.  Fed.  Res. 

b'k  notes  retired 

Total 

Grand  tot.  disburs. 

19,268,099 

4.738,029,750 

64,610,000 

858,296 

War  Sav.,  Thrift  St 
Postal  sav.  bondg .... 
Deposits  for  purch.  of 
one-y r.  Treaa .  notes . 

3,579,031,215 

16,283.637,762 
19,150,000 

23,718,797 

4,822,316,146 

7,165,702,228 
27,362.000 

Dep.  tor  retir.  of  nat'l 
b'k  notes.  Fed.  res. 
h.T.nk  notfia 

22,628,185 

21,625,225 

16,326,506,560 

7,214,689,453 

Total 

29,355,787,355 

16,694,296,233 

34,841,386,515 

19,911.391.924 

Grand  tot.  receipts 

34.508,044,491 

20,358,879,098 

MONEY    IN    THE 

UNITED    STATES   TREASURY— 1893-1918, 

Gold  Coin 

Silver 

Smaller 

U.  S. 

Nat.  Bk. 

Treasury 

Total  in 

'     July  1. 

and  Bullion. 

Dollars. 

Coin. 

Notes. 

Notes. 

Notes. 

Treasury. 

1893  

$96,519,833 

87,357,028 

SI  1.945,257 

$15,906,590 

$4,043,906 

86.334,613 

$142,107,227 

1894 

64,976,622 

15,860,217 

17,738,968 

21,156,414 

6,635,044 

17.902,988 

144,270,253 

1895 

108,236,753 

30,079,665 

16,604,420 

27,587,031 

4,737,984 

30,145,231 

217,391,084 

1896 

102,494,781 

39,266,624 

15,767,056 

90,5^11,148 

10,832,425 

34,638,033 

293,540,067 

1897 

141,363,989 

31,933,311 

16,201,960 

39,766,394 

5,123,683 

31,397,763 

265,787,100 

1898 , 

167,752,728 

11,534,103 

12,070,690 

36,546,994 

4,909,189 

2,900,843 

235,714,547 

1899   

251,104,415 

6,560,759 

5,800,728 

18,054,174 

3„'-)45,432 

956,516 

286,022,024 

1900 

222,844,953 

15,749,107 

6,702,754 

29,004,471 

9,525,332 

723,058 

284,549,675 

1901 

247,811,938 

23,835,062 

10,587,557 

16,635,610 

8,631.386 

258,462 

307,760,015 

1902   

253,801,291 

24,830,189 

11,462,534 

12,389.294 

11,195,575 

197,224 

313,876,107 

1903 

254,162,230 

27,275,973 

9,307,873 

12,432,449 

13,673,941 

166,352 

317,018,818 

1904 

216,183,723 

27,439,081 

11,533,678 

12,921,591 

16,207,259 

75,943 

284,361,275 

1905 

221,381,650 

30,366,821 

13,386,482 

14,260,319 

15,690,957 

140,982 

295,227,211 

1906 

290,489,841 

12,344,108 

6,595,416 

10,740,796 

13,111,122 

48,680 

333,329,963 

1907 

304,619,431 

10,340,313 

8,674,817 

.      4,410,961 

14,546,565 

12,465 

342,604,5.52 

1908 :.. 

221,912,063 

21,670,450 

23,177,618 

7,284,694 

66,685,237 

18,470 

340,748,532 

1909 

227,698,852 

14,356,495 

27,076,748 

6,562,749 

24,381,268 

11,585 

300,087,697 

1910 

242,411,286 

13,575,756 

19,575,017 

11,893,1.46 

29,771,198 

9,475 

317,235,878 

1911 

233,533,255 

39,043,622 

21,185,641 

7,691,894 

40,493,225 

8,744 

341,956,381 

1912 

264,028,646 

25,785,046 

25,554,007 

8,983,695 

39,992,733 

13,430 

364,357,557 

1913 

258,363,327 

24,357,478 

20,737,926 

9,465,836 

43,403,670 

3,330 

3.56,331,567 

1914   

252,962.971 

16,931,016 

22,040,989 

8,835,369 

35,491,862 

11,237 

336,273,444 

1915 

247,746,370 
238,093,644 

19,400,104 

9,846,285 

26,164,295 
17,440,437 

14,338,770 
4,961,469 

33,880,546 
24,773,866 

9,313 

420,236,612 

1916   

458,961,371 

1917   

214,941,127 

17,289,218 

4,422,622 

10,719,778 

17.971.459 

644,414,394 

1918 

«35,079,743 

40,927,821 

14,878,278 

6,638,204 

-3r21, 149.419 

6,886 

1,153,373,436 

The  Stock  of  money  in  the  country  (including  the  Treasury)  on  October  1,  1919,  was:  Gold  coin  and 
bullion,  $2,905,726,555:  silver  dollars,  $308,145,759:  subsidiary  silver,  8243,380,383:  United  States  notes, 
8346,681,016:  Federal  Reserve  notes,  $2,886,288,515;  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes,  $251,190,800;  national 
bank  notes,  8721,485,210.  Total,  $7,662,898,238.  Circulation  per  capita,  354.58.  Money  in  circulation, 
September  1,  1919.  was  $5.806,571,880 

BULLION   VALUE   OF   37114    GRAINS   OF   PURE   SILVER 
(This  is  the  content  of  the  Standard  Silver  Dollar.) 


Calendab. 

Value. 

Calendar. 

Value. 

Calendar. 

Value. 

Calendar . 

Value 

Calendar 

Value. 

Dollars. 

DoHars . 

Dollais. 

Dollai  s . 

Dollars. 

1861 

1.031 

1873 

1.00368 

1885 

0.82379 

1897.. 

0 . 46745 

1908 

0.41371 

1362 

1.041 

1874 

.98909 

1886 

.76931 

1898...... 

.45640 

1909 

.40231 

1S63 

1.040 

1875 

.96086 

1887 

.75755 

1899 

.46525 

1910 

.41825 

1864 

1.040 

1876 

.90039 

1888 

. 72683 

1900 

.47958 

1911 

.41909 

1865 

1.035 

1877., 

92958 

1889 

. 72325 

1901 

.46093 

1912 

.47543 

1866 

1.036 

1878 

.89222 

1890 

; 80927 

1902 

.40835 

1913 

.48760 

1867 

1.027 

1879 

.86928 

1891 

76416 

1903 

.41960 

1914 

.42810 

1868 

1.025 

1880 

.88564 

1892 

.67401 

1904 

.44763 

1915 

.40135 

1869 

1.024 

1881    

.87575 

1893 

.60351 

1905 

.47200 

1918 

. 53094 

1870 

1.027 

1882 

.87833 

1894 

.49097 

1906    

.52353 

1917 

.69242 

1871 

1  025 

1883 

.85754 

1895 

. 50587 

1907 

.51164 

1918 

.80570 

1872 

1.022 

1884 

. 85904 

1896 

. 52257 

524 


Bullion  in  Europe's  Chief  Banks. 


ANNUAL  APPROPRIATIONS  MADE  BY  CONGRESS. 

(For  each  year  ended  June  30.    Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.) 


APPEOPRIATED 

1st  and  2d 

Sessions  61st 

Congress. 

1911. 

3d  Session 

6l8tCongres3, 

1912. 

Ist  and  2d 

Sessions  62d 

Congress. 

1913. 

3d  Session 

62d  Congress, 

1914. 

1st  and  2d 

Sessions  63d 

Congress. 

1915. 

Deficiencies  for  service  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  Government. 

Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
expenses 

Dollars. 

23,045.612 

34,158,767 

106,015,198 

95,440,567 

131,410,568 

9,266,528 

49,380,541 

5,617,200 

1,856.249 

155,758,000 

4,116,081 

13,487,636 

10,608,045 

Dollars. 

10.028,526 

35,378,149 

135,241,935 

93,374,755 

126,405,509 

■    8,842,136 

30,883,419 

5,473,707 

1.163,424 

153,682,000 

3,988,516 

16,900,016 

12,056,786 

Dollais. 

8,155.587 

34.245,356 

102.538,934 

90,958,712 

123,151,538 

8,920,970 

40,559,020 

4,036,235 

1,064.668 

165,146,145 

3,638,047 

16,648,168 

10,675,833 

Dollars, 

27,080,512- 

.,  3%il72,434  ; 

106,749,532 

94,266,146 

140,718,434 

9,486.81« 

51,118,889 

5,218,25ft 

1,099,734 

180,300,000 
3,730,642 
17,986,945 
11,383.739  ; 

.               .    .  . 
445.i9r 

Dollars. 
24.028.999 
37.630,781 

Sundry  clvU  expenses 

103  080,275 

Support  of  the  Army 

101,019,212 

Naval  service 

144  868  716 

Indiau  service 

9,771,902 

Rivers  and  harbors 

26,989,000 

Ports  and  fortifications 

5,627,700 

Support  of  Military  Academy 

Invalid  and  other  pensions,  includ- 

997,899 
169,150,000 

Consular  and  Diplomatic  Service. . . 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Expenses  of  District  of  Columbia. 

War  and  other  expenses 

Fed.  control  of  transport'n  systems 
War  Fin.  Corp.  and  Cap.  Issues  Com 

4,309,85( 
19,865,835 
12.171.45' 

Purchase  of  oblig.of  foreign  govts. 
Purchase  of  farm  loan  bonds 

Operations  under  the  Mineral  Act 

■7.64'2.359' 

Reclamation  fund 

20,020,000 
3,514,798 

■■  ■1,130,678  ■ 

Reliefs  and  miscellaneous 

14,985,991 

Total 

663,725,794 

634,549,581 

617,382,178 

684,757,276 

674.497,625 

APPROIKIATED — 

3d  Session 

63d  Congress. 

1916. 

1st  Session 

64th  Congress, 

1917. 

2(1  Session  64th 

Congress,  and 

1st  Session  65th 

Congress,  1918. 

2d  Session 

65th  Congress, 

1919. 

Deficiencies  for  service  of  the  vai'ious 
branches  of  the  Government 

Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
expenses   

Dollais. 

11.399.025 

36.904.799 

122,940,750 

101,959,195 

149,661,864 

9,325,455 

33,982,000 

6,060,216 

1,069,813 

164,100,000 

4,040,446 

22,971,782 

11,859,584 

Dollais. 

57,034.118 

37,925,640 

126,788,485 

267,596,530 

313,298,071 

10,967,644 

42,080,935 

25,747,550 

1.225,043 

158,065,000 

5,355,096 

24,911,791 

12,824,697 

Dollars. 

89.134,631 

39,894,592 

140,359,206 

273,046,322 

617,273,802 

11,589,736 

34,381,150 

51,396,593 

1,344,896 

160,060,000 

5,082.746 

25,929,113 

14,172,997 

9,378,469,821 

Dollars. 
1,867,973 
•      69,937,863 

Sundry  civil  expenses 

2,011,904,470 

Support  of  the  Army 

10,225,478,312 

Naval  service 

1,573,468,415 

Indian  service 

11,021,910 

Rivers  and  harbors 

31.521.900 

Forts  and  f ortifl  cations 

2,814,348,267 

Support  of  Military  Academy 

Invalid  and  other  pensions,  includ- 

ind  deflclencies 

Consular  and  Diplomatic  service.  .  . 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Expenges  of  District  of  Columbia  . . 
■War  and  other  expenses 

2.515,005 

220,050,000 

7,937,376 

27,875,353 

15,046,768 

4,315,272,038 

Fed.  control  of  transport'n  systems 

500,000.000 

■War  Fla.  Corp.  and  Cap.  Issues  Com. 

500,200,000 

Purchase  of  obllg.  of  foreign  govts. 
Purchase  of  farm  loan  bonds 

: 

7,000,000,000 

3,000,000,000 
.       200,000,000 

Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. . . . 
Pood,  fuel  contral,  stlm.  agriculture. 
Operations  under  the  Mineral  Act . . 
Reclamation  fund 

■6 

95,688,'35'8  ' 

221,400,000 
173,846,400 

7,629,73'5 

11,631,863 
50,500,000 

Reliefs  and  miscellaneous 

2,402,923 

"        '  8,990,666 

Total 

678,677,858 

1,178,908,962 

18,144,861,745 

.25,598.967,517 

The  total  In  the  last  column  includes  581,171,000  provide'd  for  the  Bureau  of  War  Rlslti  Insurance  for 
the  fiscal  year  1919  by  the  legislative  act  of  July  3,  1918.  and  the  deficiency  act  of  NoVemberj  4,  1918. 


BULLION    IN    EUROPE'S    CHIEF    BANKS. 


■  Note— The  figures  are  as  of  October  30.  1919.  except  Russia  (October  29,  1917)  and  Austria-Hungary 
(December  7,  1917).     The  gold  holdings  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  exclusive  of  £79,131, 137, held  abroad. 

Banks  of 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total, 

Banks  of 

Gold. 

Silver,    ■ 

:     Total. 

England 

Prance 

£ 
88,063,885 

143,888,273 
64,785.000 

129,650,000 
11,409,000 
96,404,000 
32,216,000 
52,680,000 

£ 

■ii,480,666 

964,700 

12,375,000 

2,364,000 

25.196,000 

2,980,000 

397,000 

£ 

88,063,885 
15.5,368,273 

55,749,700 
142,025,000 

13,773,000 
121,600,000 

35.096,000 

53,077.000 

Nat.  Belgian. . . 
Switzerland . . . 

Sweden 

Denmark ...... 

Norway 

Total 

£ 
10,642,000 
18,914,000 
16,665,000 
10,916,000 
8,160,000 

£ 
1,066.000 
2,467,000 

1 79,066 

£ 
11,708,000 
21,381,000 

Germany 

Russia 

16,665,000 
11,095,000 

Anstria-Hung. . . 

8,160,000 

Italy. .;...;... 

674,393,158 

59,468,r(W 

733,761,858 

Netherlands 

War  Risk  Insurance  Rates. 
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THE    LIBERTY    LOANS-BY    FEDERAL    RESERVE    DISTRICTS. 


FIRST  Loan. 
(June.  1917— 
3H  Per  Cent.) 

Second  Loan. 
(Oct.,  1917— 
4  Per  Cent.) 

THIRD  Loan. 

(1918— 
4M  Per  Cent.) 

Fourth  Loan. 

(1918— 
4K  Per  Cent.) 

Boston 

3332,447,600 

1,186,788,400 

232,309,250 

286,148,700 

109,737,100 

57,878,550 

357,195,950 

86,134,700 

70,255,500 

91,758,850 

48,948.350 

175,623,900 

8476,950.050 

1.550.453.450 

380,350.250 

486,106,800 

201,212,500 

90,695,750 
585,853,350 
184,280,750 
140,932,650 
150,125,750 

77,899,850 
292,671,150 

8354,537,250 
1,115,243,650 
361,963,500 
405,051,150 
186,259,050 
137,649,450 
608,878,600 
199,835,900 
180,892,100 
204,092,800 
116,220,650 
287,975,000 

8632.221,850 

New  York 

PhiladelDhia 

2,044,778.000 
598.703.650 

Ole  veland 

702.059.800 

Richmond 

352,688.200 

Atlanta 

213,885,200 

Chicago 

909,209,000 

St.  Louts i 

296,388,550 

Miuneapolls • 

241.028.300 

Kansas  City ..•• •••• 

294.640.450 

Dallas 

145,944.450 

San  Francisco. 

459,000,000 

Total  subscriptions 

3,035,226,850 

4,617,532,300 

4,176,516,850 

6.989,047.000 

Total  quotas 

Total  allotments 

2,000,000,000 

2,000,000,000 

4,500,000 

3,000,000,000 

3.808,766,150 

10,020,000 

3.000,000.000 

4.176,516.850 

17.000.000 

6,000.000.000 

6.989,047,000 

21,000,000 

NEW  YORK  CITY  SU 

BSCRIPTIONS 

Manhattan 

8960,417,050 

404,700 

30.312,000 

2,202,600 

-      679,600 

81,095,189,000 

1,015,500 

44,424,200 

4,136,150 

1,373,700 

5702,577,750 

5,112,350 

52,427,600 

10,137,350 

3,386,800 

81.353,449,550 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 

5,751.800  . 
100,469.650 
17,331,900 
5.075.750 

Total  city  subscriptions 

994,015,950 

1,146.139.150 

773,641,850 

1,482,078,050 

THE  VICTORY  LIBERTY  LOAN  OF  1919. 
(The  fifth  public  war  loan,  i.%  per  cent  interest.) 


Fedekal  Reserve  District. 

Quota. 

Subscriptions 

Per  Cent. 
Quota  Subsc. 

Subscribers 

Per  Cent. 
Pop.  Subsc. 

Boston , , 

8375,000.000 
1,350.000.000 
375.000,000 
450.000.000 
210.000,000 
144,000,000 
652.500.000 
195.000.000 
157,.500.000 
195.000.000 
94.500.000 
301.500,000 

8425.159,950 
1,762,684,900 
422,756,100 
496.750,650 
225,146,850 
143,062.050 
772.046,550 
210.431.950 
176,114,850 
197.989.100 
87,504,250 
319,120,800 

113.38 
130.57 
112.73 
110.39 
107.21 

99.34 
118.32 
107.91 
111.82 
101.53 

92.60 
105.84 

817.822 

2,484,532 

984,975 

1,253,334 

600,000 

320,699 

2,267,411 

367,444 

931,767 

680,967 

200,000 

994,944 

11.7 

New  York ; 

18.9 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland 

Richmond 

Atlanta 

14.8 

13.4 

5.3 

3.1 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Minneapolis 

Kansa-s  City 

Dallas 

San  Francisco 

16. 

3.9 
18. 

9.1 

3.5 

5. 

Total. ..: 

U.  S.  Treasury 

Gand  Total 

$4,500,000,000 
■  S4',  500 .000,666 

5,238,768,000 

11,140.300 

5.249,908,300 

116.41 

11,803,895 

11.3 

Note: — ^The  percentage  of  population  subscribed  is  based  on  the  estimated  population  of  the  L'^nlted 
States  on  July  1,  1917,  namely,  103,620.273. 


WAR    RISK    INSURANCE    RATES. 

MONTHLY   PREMIUM   RATES   PER  $1,000   ON    GOVERNMENT   POLICIES. 


Aas. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 
$1  12 

20 
$1.15 

21. 
$1  17 

22. 
$1  20 

23 
$123 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

Ordinary  life 

$106 

$1.08 

$1  in 

$126 

$129 

$1.32 

$1.35 

$139 

$143 

$1.47 

$1.51 

$1.55 

20-payment  life 

I  Hti 

1  HK 

1.71 

I  /3 

176 

1.79 

1.S2 

1  S,i 

l.HH 

19! 

1  95 

1  98 

2  02 

2  06 

2  10 

2  14 

2.19 

30-payment  life 

1  32 

134 

1  36 

1  38 

1.40 

143 

1.45 

148 

1.51 

1  53 

1,56 

159 

1  62 

1  66 

169 

173 

1.77 

20-year  endowment .... 

3  2it 

w.m 

3  ») 

3  ;« 

3.31 

3  31 

3  31 

3.32 

3  32 

3  33 

3  33 

3  34 

3.34 

3  35 

3.36 

3  37 

3.;« 

30-year  endowment .... 

2  04 

2.04 

2.n,T 

2  05 

2,06 

2  06 

2  07 

2  07 

2,08 

2.09 

2.10 

2.11 

2.12 

2.13 

2.15 

2  16 

2  18 

Endowment  age  62 

1.29 

1.32 

1.36 

1.40 

1.44 

1.48 

L.W 

1.58 

1.63 

1.68 

1.74 

1. 80 

1.87 

1.94 

2.01 

2.09 

2.18 

Term     (temporary     or 

w.artime) 

.63 

.63 

.64 

.64 

.64 

.65 

.65 

.65 

.66 

.66 

.67 

.67 

.68 

.69 

.69 

.70 

.71 

AGE 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36 

37 

38. 

39 

49 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

Ordinary  life 

$1  fiO 

$1  65 

?1  70 

$1  7b 

$l.«i 

*1  88 

$1  94 

$2  01 
2  62 

2  17 

3  51 

2  41 

3  18 

$2  09 

$3.16 

$2  25 
2  83 
2  38 
3.60 
2  55 
3.79 

$2.34 
2.91 
2.40 
3  63 
2  62 
4.04 

$2.43 

$2.53 

$2.64 

$2  76 

20-payment  life 

2  23 
181 

3  39 

2.20 
2.27 

2.28 
185 
3.40 
2  22 
2.37 

2  33 
190 
3.41 
2.24 
2.48 

2  38 
1.95 
3.43 
2.27 
2.60 

2:44 

2  00 

3  44 
230 
2.72 

250 
2  05 
3.46 
2  33 
2.86 

2  56 

2  11 

3  48 
2  36 
3.01 

2  69 
2.23 

3  53 
2  45 
3.36 

2.76 

2  30 
3.56 
250 

3  56 

2  99 
2  54 
3.68 
2  68 
4.31 

3  08 
2.64 
3.72 
2  76 
4.63 

3,18 
2  73 
3.78 
2  84 
4.98 

3.28 

30-payment  life 

2.84 

20-year  endowment 

3,84 

30-year  endowment . , 

2.93 

Endowment  age  62 

5.39 

Term    (temporary   or 

war- 

time) 

.72 

.73 

.74 

.75 

.76 

.77      .79 

.81 

.82 

.84 

.87 

.89 

.92 

.95 

.99 

I.O3 

War  risk  insurance  Is  handled  by  a  bureau  of  that  name  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington. 
It  began  with  the  Marine  Insurance  Bureau,  established  September  7,  1914.  In  1917  Congress  added  a 
Seamen's  Division,  which,  up  to  November  11,  1918,  had  written  82,389,541,525  on  the  lives  of  American 
ships'  officers,  masters,  and  seamen;  premium  payments  had  totalled  847,593,555.  and  claims  and  operating 
expenses  had  amounted  to  830,548.663  * 
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Foreign  Coins  Valued  in  United  States  Money. 


MONETARY    SYSTEM    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Revised  by  the"  Director  of  the  Mint.) 

Gold  Coin — Weight,  25.8  grains  to  the  dollar;  fineness,  900-1000,  unlimited  as  to  issue;  denominations, 
32.50,  S5,  810,  S20;  legal  tender,  unlimited;  receivable  for  all  public  duties;  exoh;.ngeable  tor  gold  certifi- 
cates and  subsidiary  and  minor  coin. 

Standard  Silver  Dollars — Weight,  412.5  grains;  fineness,  900-1000;  ratio  to  gold,  15.988  to  1; 
coinage  ceased  in  1905;  legal  tender,  unlimited,  unless  otlierwise  contracted;  receivable  tor  ail  public  duties; 
exchangeable  for  silver  certificates  and  smaller  coins. 

Subsidiary  Silver  CoiN^Weight,  385.8  grains  to  the  dollar;  fineness,  900-1000;  ratio  to  gold,  14.953 
to  1.  Limit  of  issue,  need.s  of  the  peopU.  Denominations  10  cents,  25  cents,  50  cents;  legal  tender  not  to 
exceed  310;  receivable  for  all  dues  up  to  SIO;  exchangeable  for  minor  coin;  redeemable  in  "  lawful  money" 
at  the  Treasury  In  sums  or  multiples  of  ^20. 

Minor  Coin — Weight  5  cent  piece,  77.16  grains,  75  per  cent,  copper,  25  per  cent,  niclcel;  1  cent  piece, 
48  grains,  95  per  cent,  copper,  5  per  cent,  tin  and  zinc;  limit  of  issue,  needs  of  the  people;  legal  tender  not 
to  exceed  25  cents;  recaivable  for  all  dues  up  to  25  cents;  redeemable  in  "lawful  money"  at  the  Treasury 
in  sums  or  multiples  of  S20. 

Gold  Certificates — Limit  of  issue  for  gold  bullion  to  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  gold  certificatea 
outstanding;  for  *Told  coin,  unlimited,  unless  gold  coin  reserve  against  United  States  notes  (greenbacks) 
falls  below  8100,000,000;  denominations,  SIO,  S20,  SoO,  SlOO,  8-500,  81,000,  55,000,  310,000;  gold  certificates 
arc  not  a  legal  tender;  receivable  for  all  public  duos;  redeemable  in  gold  coin  at  the  Treasury. 

Silver  Certificates — Unlimited  as  to  issue  for  standard  silver  dolars;  denominations,  81,  S2,  S5,' 
SIO,  S20,  S50,  5100;  not  a  legal  tender;  receivable  for  all  public  dues;  redeemable  in  silver  dollars  at  the 
Tre:isury. 

United  States  Notes— Limit  of  r^sue,  3346,681,016;  denominations,  SI,  $2,  85,  $10,  S20,  S50,  .SlOO, 
S500,  81,000;  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  Customs  and  interest  on  the  public  debt; 
receivable  for  all  public  dues;  redeemable  in  gold  at  the  Treasury. 

Treasury  Notes  op  1890— No  further  issues;  volume  steadily  diminishing  bv  redemption  in  silver 
dollars;  denominations,  SI,  82,  85,  810,  S20,  850,  SJOO,  S500,  81,000;  legal  tender,  unlimited,  unless  otherwise 
contracted;  receivable  for  all  public  dues;  redeemable  in  gold  or  silver  dollars  at  the  Treasury, 

National  Bank  Notes — Limit  of  Issue  not  to  exceed  co.pital  of  banks;  denominations,  $5,  SIO,  S20, 
S50,  SlOO,  $500,  81,000;  not  a  legal  tender;  receivable  for  ail' public  dues  except  customs;  redeemable  in 
"lawful  money"  at  the  Treasury  or  at  bank  of  issue. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  Notes — Limit  of  issue  unlimited,  except  by  the  reciuired  srourity,  and  by 
the  discretion  of  the  Federal  Reserve  BonJd;  denominations,  SI,  82,  S5,  SIO,  820,  S50,  SlOO,  3500,  S1,000; 
not  a  legal  tender;  receivable  for  all  public  dues  except  customs;  redeemable  in  "lawful  money"  at  the 
Treasury  or  at  bank  of  issue. 

Federal  Reserve  Notes — Limit  of  issue  same  as  Federal  Reserve  Bank  notes;  denominatior.?!,  $5, 
SIO,  .$20,  $50,  $100,  $500,  81,000,  85,000,  310,000;  not  a  legal  tender;  receivable  for  all  public  dues;  redeem- 
able in  gold  at  the  Treasury,  and  in  gold  or  "lawful  money"  at  anv  Federal  Reserve  Bank-. 


FOREIGN    COINS    VALUED    IN    UNITED    STATES    f^O^EY. 

<Proclaimed*y  the  Secretary  of  the  Traasury  as  of  October  1,  1919.) 

Entries  of  merchandise  liquidated  upon  the  values  proclaimed  herein  will  be  subject  to  reliquidatio!!  upon 

the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  whenever  satisfactory  evidence  shall  be  produced  to  him  showing 

that  the  values  in  United  States  currency  of  the  foreign  money  specified  in  the  invoices  wero  at  the  date  of 

certification  at  least  ten  per  centum  more  or  less  than  the  values  herein  proclaimed.     Carter  Glass,  Secretary. 


V.ilue   in 

Value  In 

Country. 

Legal 
Standard. 

Monetary 
Unit. 

Term.s  of 

U.  S. 
Money. 

Country. 

Legal 
Standard. 

Monetary 
Unit. 

Terms  ol 

u.  s. 

Money. 

Argt  Rep. . 

Gold   

Peso 

SO  9648 

Cuba 

Gold.... 

Peso     .    . 

1  0000 

Aust  Hung 

Gold 

Krone 

.2020 

Denmai'k 

Gold..    . 

Krone 

.2680 

Belgium 

Gold,  silver 

l^Yanc . . 

.1930 

Ecuador 

Gold       .  .  . 

Sucre 

4867 

Bolivia    .    . 

Gold   .    .    . 

Boliviano 

.3893 

Egypt.    .. 

Gold   .    .    . 

Lb   (100  pla;Sf,s  ) 

4.9431 

Brazil .  .    . . 

Gold  .    . 

Milrels 

.5462 

Finland     . 

Gold   

Markka 

1930 

Brit.  Col  in 

Gold       .    . 

Pound  sterling 

4  8665 

France. . .    . 
Germany.. 
Great  Brit 

Gold,  silver 
Gold  .    ... 
Gold   

Franc  . . . , 

.1930 

Austral.  & 

Mark     

.2382 

Africa 

Pound  sterling .  . 

4  8665 

Canada.    . 

Gold .      ... 

Dollar          

1.0000 

Greece.   . 

Gold,  silver 

Drachma 

1930 

Ccnt.Araer: 

Haiti 

Gold 

Gourde            .    . . 

2500 

Costa  Rica 

Gold 

Colon .            ... 

4653 

India(Brit.) 

Gold 

Rupee. 

3244 

Brit.  Hond 

Gold.    .. 

Dollar 

1   0000 

Indo-China 

Silver 

Plaster 

8720 

Nicaragua. 

Gold 

Cordoba    

1   0000 

Italy 

Gold,  silver 

Lira 

1930 

Guatemala . 

Japan .... 

Gold   ... 

Yen 

4985 

Honduras  . 

Silver 

Peso 

.8078 

Liberia   .  . 

Gold 

Dollar 

1  0000 

Salvador.. 

Mexico.  .  .  . 

Gold 

Peso 

4985 

Chile  .... 

Gold . 

Peso     

.3650 

Netherl'ds. 

Gold 

Guilder  (Florin) . 

4020 

Amoy. . 

1  3236 

Newfound  . 

Gold 

Dollar , .  . . 

1.0000 

Canton. 

1  319G 

Norway. . . . 

Gold 

Krone. .......,.'. 

.2680 

Cheeioo .  . 

1   2659 

Panama.. . 

Gold 

Balboa  . . , .  ; 

1  0000 

Ch   Kiang 

1  2930 

Paraguay . 

Gold 

Peso  (Argentine). 

9648 

Fauchau. 
Haikwan 

1.2243 
1.34-68 

Persia     .  | 

Gold .     . 
Silver   . 

Aclvefi 

.0959 

Kraii i . 

1487 

(customs) 

Peru 

Gold   ...    . 

Libra    

4.8665 

Hankow. . 

1.2384 

Philippines 

Gold.... 

Peso :. 

5000 

Tael. 

Kiaochow 

1  2826 

Portugal     . 

Gold 

Escudo 

1  0805 

Nankin. . . 

1  3098 

Roumania. 

Gold.... 

Leu  .      . .  .> , . 

.1930 

Chim; 

Silver. . .  - 

Miuchwang 

1  2412 

Russia 

Gold   ... 

Ruble  ... 

.5148 

Ningpo.   . 

1  2726 

Santo  Dom. 

Gold 

Dollar.;.    ....... 

1  0000 

Peking   . . 
Shanghai 

1  2904 
1.2090 

Serbia 

Siam 

Gold 

Gold 

Dinar 

1930 

Tical 

.3709 

Swatow .  . 

1   2227 

Spain  .... 

Gold,  silver 

Peseta . . 

1930 

Takau.  .  . 

]    3320 

Rtr'ts.Settl 

Gold 

Dollar ,. ;,.  i . 

.5678 

Tientsin . . 

1.2826 

Sweden     .  . 

Gold 

Krona. ..... 

.2680 

r  Yuan .... 

;  .8673 

Switzerland 

Gold 

Franc i  , .  i . 

.1930 

Dol.    ■ 

Hongkong 

.8705 

Turkey.  .  .  . 

Gold 

Plaster ........  i . 

0440 

British.  . . 

.8705 

Uruguay .    . 

Gold 

Peso.        .,...,  .i . 

1.0342 

.  Mexican. . 

.8769 

Venezuela.  ^ 

Gold 

Bollvari  .v.i,.l. 

.1930 

Colombia . . 

Gold 

Dollar 

.9733 

Annual  Price  of  Silver  in  London, 
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ANNUAL    PRICE    OF    SILVER    !N    LONDON. 

(3y  the  DU'eotor  ot  the  Miat,     Lowest,  highest,  and  average  quotatious,  and  value  of  a  fiae  ounce 

'-:3  at  average  quotation.) 


Calendar 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average 

Value. 

Ratio 

Calendar 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average 

Value. 

Ratio 

Pence. 

Pe^ice. 

Pence 

Dollars . 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Dollars . 

1850 

,59 

1-2 

61 

1-2 

61 

1-16 

1  316 

15.70 

1885 

46    7-8 

50 

48    9-16 

1.06510 

19.41 

1851 

60 

61 

.'V-8 

61 

1  337 

15.46 

1886 

42 

47 

45    3-S 

.99467 

20.78 

1852 

,•-.9 

7-H 

61 

7-8 

60 

1-2 

1  326 

15  59 

1887 

43     1-4 

47 

1-8 

44  11-16 

.97946 

21.10 

1853 

r.0 

.5-8 

61 

7-8 

61 

1-2 

1.348 

15.33 

1888 

41    5-8 

44 

9-16 

42    7-S 

.93974 

22.00 

1854 

60 

7-8 

61 

7-8 

61 

1-2 

1  348 

15.33 

1889 

41  15-16 

44 

3-8 

42  11-16 

.93511 

22.10 

1855 

60 

61 

.VS 

61 

,5-16 

1  344 

16  38 

1890 

43    5-8 

54 

5-8 

47    3-4 

1.04634 

19.75 

1856 

60 

1-2 

62 

1-4 

61 

,5-16 

1.344 

15.38 

1891 

43     1-2 

48 

3-4 

45     1-16 

.98800 

20.92 

1857 

61 

62 

3-8 

61 

3-4 

1.353 

15  27 

1892 

37    7-8 

43 

3-4 

39    3-4 

.87145 

23.72 

1858 

60 

3-4 

61 

7-8 

61 

5-16 

1.344 

15  38 

1893 

30     1-2 

38 

3-4 

35    9-16 

.78030 

26.49 

1859 

61 

3-4 

02 

3-4 

62 

1-16 

1.36 

15.19 

1894 

27 

31 

3-4 

28  15-16 

.63479 

32.56 

1860 

61 

1-4 

62 

3-S 

61  11-10 

1.352 

15  29 

1895 

27    3-16 

31 

3-8 

29  13-16 

.  6,5406 

31.60 

1861 

60 

l-« 

01 

3-H 

60  13-10 

1  333 

15  50 

1896 

29    3-4 

31 

15-16 

30  13-16 

.07605 

30  59 

1S62 

61 

62 

1-H 

61 

7-16 

1.346 

15  35 

1897 

23    5-8 

29 

13-16 

27     9-16 

.60483 

34  20 

1863 

61 

61 

3-4 

61 

3-8 

1.345 

15  37 

1898 

25 

28 

3-8 

26  15-16 

.59010 

35  03 

1864 

60 

5-8 

62 

1-2 

61 

3-8 

1  345 

15  37 

1899 

26    5-8 

29 

27    7-16 

.60154 

34  36 

1865    

m 

1-2 

61 

5-8 

61 

1-16 

1   338 

15  44 

1900 

27 

30 

1-4 

28     5-16 

. 6200/ 

33.33 

1866    

60 

3-8 

62 

1-4 

61 

1-8 

1.339 

15  43 

1901 

24  15-16 

29 

9-10 

27    3-16 

.59595 

34  OS 

1867 

60 

3-8 

61 

1-4 

60 

9-16 

1  328 

15.57 

1902 

21  11-16 

26 

1-16 

24     1-16 

.52795 

39.15 

1868 

60 

1-8 

61 

1-8 

60 

1-2 

1  325 

15.59 

1903 

21  11-16 

28 

1-2 

24    3-4 

.64257 

38.10 

1869 

60 

61 

60 

7-16 

1  325 

15  60 

1904 

24    7-16 

28 

9-10 

20  13-32 

.67876 

35.70 

1870 

60 

1-4 

60 

3-4 

60 

9-16 

1  328 

15.57 

1905 

25    7-16 

30 

.5-16 

27  27-32 

.61027 

33.87 

1871 

60 

3-16 

61 

60 

1-2 

1.326 

15.57 

1906 

29 

33 

1-8 

30    7-8 

. 67689 

30.54 

1872 

59 

1-4 

61 

1-8 

60 

,5-16 

1    322 

15.63 

1907 

24    1-4 

32 

7-16 

30    3-10 

.66152 

31  24 

1873    .  .  . 

57 

7-8 

59  15-16 

59 

3-16 

1.29769 

15.93 

1908 

22 

27 

24  13-32 

.53490 

38.04 

1874 

57 

1-4 

59 

1-2. 

58 

.5-1  6 

1  27883 

16.16 

1909 : 

23     1-16 

24 

7-8 

23  23-32 

.52010 

39.74 

1875 

55 

1-2 

57 

.5-8 

56  11-16 

1   24233 

16  64 

1910 

23    3-16 

26 

24  21-32 

.54077 

38  22 

1876    

46 

3-4 

58 

1-2 

53 

1-8 

1.16414 

17  75 

1911 

23  11-16 

26 

1-8 

24  19-32 

.53928 

38  33 

1877 

53 

1-4 

58 

1-4 

54  13-16 

1   20189 

17.20 

1912 

25     1-8 

29  11-16 

28     1-16 

.61470 

33 .  62 

1878 

49 

1-2 

55 

1-4 

52 

.5-8 

1.15358 

17  92 

1913 

26    7-16 

29 

3-8 

27    9-16 

. 60458 

34   19 

1879 

48 

7-8 

53 

3-4 

51 

1-4 

1.12392 

18  39 

1914 

22     1-8 

27 

1-4 

25     1-4 

.55312 

37.37 

1880 

51 

1-2 

52  13-16 

52 

1-4 

1    14.507 

18  05 

1915 

22    5-10  27 

1-4 

23  21-32 

.51892 

39  84 

1881 

50 

7-8 

52 

7-8 

51 

5-8 

1   13229 

18  25 

1916 

26  11-16 

35  13-16 

31     1-4 

. 68047 

30.11 

1882 

SO 
50 

1-lfi 

52 
51 

3-8 
.3-16 

51  13-16 
50    9-10 

1   13502 

18  9.n 

1917.  .  .  . 

.35  11-16 
42     1-2 

55 
49 

1-2 

40  14-16 
47    9-16 

.89525 
1.0426 

23  09 

1883 

1. 108741 18  041 

1918.     .. 

19.83 

1884 

49 

1-2 

51 

3-8 

50  11-16 

1.110G8llS.6ll 

COMMERCIAL    RATIO    OF    SILVER    TO    GOLD,     1700-1917. 
[KOTE— From  1700  to  1832  the  ratios  are  taken  from  Dr.  A.  Soetbeer,  from  1833  to  1878  from  Pixley 
and  Abell's  tables,  from  1879  to  1896  from  daily  cablegrams  from  Loudon  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  and 
since  from  daily  London  quotations.) 


Years. 

Ratio 

1700 

14.81 

1701 

15.07 

1702 

15.52 

1703 

15  17 

1704 

15  22 

1705 

J5.ll 

1706 

15.27 

1707 

15.44 

1708 

15.41 

1709 

15.31 

1710 

15.22 

1711 

15  29 

1712 

15.31 

1713 

15  24 

1714 

15.13 

1715 

15.11 

1716 

15.09 

1717 

15.13 

1718    

15.11 

1719 

15.09 

1720 

15.04 

1721 ^ 

15.05 

1722 

15.17 

1723 

15.20 

1724 

15.11 

1725 

16  11 

1726 

15.15 

172r 

15.24 

1728 

15.11 

1729 

14.92 

1730 

14.81 

1731 

14.94 

1732 

15.09 

1733 

16.18 

1734 

15.39 

1735 

15  41 

1736 

15.18 

1737 

15.02 

1738 

14.91 

1739 

14.91 

1740...... 

1741...-:.. 

14.94 

14.92 

1742 

14.85 

1743   

14.85 

Years. 

Ratio 

1744 

14  87 

1745 

14  98 

1746 

15.13 

1747 

15.26 

1748 

15   11 

1749 

14  80 

17.50 

14.65 

1751 

14  39 

1752 

14.54 

1753 

14  54 

1754 

14.48 

1756 

14  68 

1766 

14  94 

1767 

14  87 

1768 

14  85 

1759 .  . 

14  15 

1760 

14.14 

1761 

14  54 

1762 

15.27 

1703 

14  99 

1764 

14  70 

1765 

14.83 

1760 

14  SO 

1767 

14.85 

1768 

14.80 

1769 

14  72 

1770 

14.62 

1771 

14,60 

1772 

14  52 

1773 

14.62 

1774 

14.62 

1775 

14.72 

1776 

14.55 

1777 

14  54 

1778 

14.68 

1779 

14  80 

1780 

14.72 

1781 

14.78 

1782 

14.42 

1783 

14.48 

1784 

14  70 

1785 

14  92 

1786 

14.96 

1787 

1   14.92 

Years. 


1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1796 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
ISOO 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1806 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1816 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1S20 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 


Ratio. 


14.65 

14  75 
16  04 
15.05 

15  17 
15  00 
15  37 

15  .55 

16  65 
15  41 
15  59 
15  74 
15  68 
15  46 
15  26 
15  41 

15  41 
15.79 
16.62 

16  43 
16  08 
15  96 
15  77 

15  53 

16  11 
16  25 
15  04 
15  28 
15  28 
15  11 
15  35 

15  33 

16  62 
15  95 
15  80 

15  84 
15.82 
16.70 

16  76 
16.74 

15  78 
15.78 

16  82 
15.72 


Years. 

Ratio 

1832 

J5.73 

1833 

15  93 

1834 

16  73 

1835 

15  80 

1836 

15.72 

1837 

16  83 

18.38 

15  85 

1839 

15.62 

1840 

15  62 

1841 

15  70 

1842 

15  87 

1843 

15  93 

1844 

15  85 

1845 

15  92 

1846 

15.90 

1847 

15  80 

1848 

16  85 

1849 

55.78 

1850 

16.70 

1851 

15  46 

18.52 

15.59 

J853    

15  33 

1854 

15  33 

18.55 

15  38 

1856.  ..... 

15  38 

1857 

15  27 

1858 

15  38 

1859    

15  19 

1860 

16.29 

1861 

16  50 

1802 

16  35 

1863 

15  37 

1804 

15.37 

1866 

15.44 

1866 

15.43 

1867 

15.57 

1868 

15.59 

1809 

15.00 

1870 

15  .57 

1871 

15.57 

1872 

15.63 

'873 

16.93 

1874 

16.16 

1875 

16.64 

Years. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Ratio 


17  75 
17  20 

17  92 

18  39 
18  05 
18.25 
18  20 

18  64 
18.61 

19  41 
20.78 
21.10 
22.00 

22  10 
19.75 
20.92 

23  72 
26.49 
32.66 
31.60 
30.59 
34.20 
35.03 
34.35 
33  33 
34.68 
39  15 
38.10 
35  70 
33  87 
30  54 
31.24 

38  64 

39  74 
38  22 
38.33 

33  62 

34  19 
37.37 
39.84 
30.11 
23.09 
19.83 
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UNETED    STATES    COLO    ANO    SILVER    PRODUCTION    SINCE    1792. 


(Tbe  estimate  X792-1873  is  by  R.  W.  Raymond,  Com.  of  Mining  Statistics;  since 

by  Director  of  Mint.) 

Cal'dar 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Cal'dar 
Years. 

Gold. 

SILVE  R. 

Years. 

Fine  ozs 

Value. 

Fine  ozs. 

Com.  val. 

Fine  ozs 

Value. 

^Fine  ozs 

Com.  val. 

1792  to  31 

1886 

1,686,788 

$34,869,000 

39.694.000 

$39,482,400 

July,  1834 

677,250 

$14,000,000 

Insign'ant 

1887.... 

1,603,049 

33,136.000 

41,721,600 

40,837,200 

July     31, 

1888 

1,604.478 

33,167,500 

45,792.700 

43,045,100 

1834, to  3! 

1889.    .    . 

1,594,775 

32,967,000 

50,094  500 

46,838,400 

Dec,  1844 

362,812 

7,500,000 

133,400 

$253,400 

1890.    ... 

1,.588,877 

32,845.000 

54,516,300 

57,242,100 

1845.    ... 

48.762 

1,008,000 

38.700 

50,200 

1891.    ... 

1,604.840 

33.175.000 

58,330,000 

57,630,000 

1848 .    ... 

55.311 

1,140,000 

38,700 

50  300 

1892.    .    . 

1,597,098 

33,015,000 

63,500,000 

55,662,500 

1847 

43,005 

889,000 

38,700 

50,600 

1893 .... 
1894.    .    . 
1895...    . 

1896 

1897.    .    . 

1,739,323 
1,910,813 
2,254,761 
2,568,132 
2,774,935 

35,955,000 
39,500,000 
46,610,000 
53,088,000 
57,363,000 

60  000,000 
49,500,000 
55,727,000 
58,834,800 
53,800,000 

46,800,000 
31,432,100 
36,445„500 
39,654,600 
32,316,000 

Total.. 

1,187,170 

24,537,000 

309,500 

401,500 

1848 

483.750 

10.000.000 

38,700 

50,500 

1849 .    .  . 

1,9,35,000 

40,000,090 

38,700 

50,700 

1898 .... 

3,118,398 

64,463,000 

54,438,000 

32,118,400 

1850 

2,418,750 

50,000,000 

38,700 

50,900 

1899.    .    . 

3,437,210 

71,053,400 

54,761„500 

32,858,700 

1851-1855 

14,270,625 

295,000,000 

193,500 

259,400 

1900 

3,829,897 

79,171,000 

57,647,000 

35,711,100 

1856-1860 . 

12.384,000 

256,000,000 

309,400 

418,300 

1901.    .    . 

3,8(t5,500 

78,666,700 

55,214.000 

33,128,400 

1861-1865 

10,716,271 

221,535,000 

28,810,600 

38,674,300 

1902.    .    . 

3,870.000 

80,000,000 

55,500,000 

29,415,000 

1866-1870. 

12,225,570 

252,725,000 

49,113,200 

65,261,100 

1903.    . 

3,560,000 

73,591,700 

54,300,000 

29,322,000 

1871...    . 

2,104,312 

43,500,000 

17,789,100 

23,583,300 

1904.    .     . 

3,892,480 

80,461,700 

57,682,806 

33,450,000 

1872.    .    . 

1,741,500 

36,000,000 

23,236,300 

29,396,400 

1905.    .    . 
1306.    . 
1907.    .    . 
1908 

4,178,592 
4,565,333 
4,374,287 
4.574,340 
4,821,700 

86,337,700 
94,373,800 
9d,43o,70n 
94,560  000 
99,673,400 

58.938,355 
56,517,300 
58,514,700 
52,440.800 
54,721.500 

35,9,'>2.397 
38,256,400 
37,299,700 
28,0.10,600 
28.455,200 

Total.. 

58,279,778 

1,204,750,000 

118,568,200 

157,749,900 

1373.... 

1,741,500 

36,000,000 

27,650,400 

35,881,600 

1909.    .     . 

1374.   ... 

1,620,122 

33,490,900 

28.868,200 

36,917,500 

I9iO.    .    . 

4,657,018 

96,269,100 

57,137,90!) 

30,854.466 

1875.   ... 

1,619,009 

33,467,900 

24.539.300 

30,485,900 

1911.    .  .. 

4,687,053 

96,890,000 

60,399,400 

32,615,700 

1876.... 

1,931,575 

39,929,200 

29,996.200 

34,919,803 

1912.    .  .. 

4,520,719 

93,451,500 

63,766,800 

39,197,500 

1877...    . 

2,268,683 

46,897,400 

30.777,800 

36,991,500 

1913.    .    . 

4,299,784 

88,884,400 

66,801,500 

40,348,100 

1878.      . 

2,477,109 

51,.306,400 

35,023,300 

40,401,000 

1914.    .    . 

4,572,976 

94  531,800 

72,455.100 

40,067,700 

1879 

1,881,787 

38,900,000 

31,565,500 

35,477,100 

1915...    . 

4,887.604 

101,0.35,700 

74.961.075 

37,397,300 

1880 

1,741,600 

36.000,000 

30,318,700 

34,717,000 

1916 

4,479,056 

92,590,300 

74,414,802 

48,953,000 

1881 

1,678,612 

34,700,000 

33,257,800 

37,657,500 

1917 .... 

4,051,440 

83,750,700 

71,^40,400 

59,078,100 

1S82 

1,572.187 

32,50u,000 

30,196,900 

41,105,900 

1918 

3,313,373 

6S,493,.500 

67,879,206 

67,879,206 

1883 

1,451.250 

30,000,000 

35  732,800 

39,618,403 

1873-1918 

133,123,950 

2,751,914,400 

2328,533,945 

1804,738,506 

1884 

1.489.950 

30,800,000 

37,743  800 

41,921,300 

1792-1918 

192,590,898 

3,981,201,40012447,416,64511962,892,906 

1885 

1.538.373 

31.80i.000 

39,903.400 

42.503..500 

I                      ' 

UNITED    STATES    GOLD   AND    SlI.VEa    PRODUCTION,    1918,   BY 

STATES. 

State  ok 

Gold 

Silver 

State  or 
Tersitoby. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Terkitory. 

Fineoza 

Value. 

Fine  ozs 

Value 

Fine  ozs. 

Value 

Fine  ozs 

Value. 

Ala 

Aliisica    

Ariz 

Ca! 

36 
440,622 
278,647 
832,389 
621,791 
169 
30,764 

W 

153,375 

322,276 

30,871 

38 

$700 
9,108,500 
5,760,200 
17,207,000 
12,853,500 
3,500 
636,000 

200 

3,170,600 

6,662,000 

638,300 

800 

2 

796,836 

6.771,490 

1,5.55,417 

6,982,313 

41 

10,188,056 

8,939 

164 

491,939 

40,918 

15,341,793 

10,113,405 

763,758 

5 

«■) 

796,836 

6,771,490 

1,555,417 

6,982,313 

41 

10,183,053 

8,939 

164 

491,939 

40,948 

15,341,793 

10,113.405 

763,758 

9 

Ore 

Philippine  Isl 
Porto  Rico . . 

S.  C 

S.  DaU    .... 
Tenn   .... 
Texas    .... 

Utah 

Vt 

Va 

Wash    .... 
Wyo 

Total 

60,951 
44,202 

■  323',305 

263 

5 

152,018 

47 

20 

16,558 

18 

$1,260,000 
913,700 

150,207 
12,597 

$150,207 
12,597 

Col 

Ga 

Idaiio        .... 

Ill 

Md .  .    . .    . 

Mich 

Mo 

6,786,700 

5,400 

100 

3,142,500 

SCO 

400 

342,300 

400 

165,865 

1.31,931 

813,436 

13,439,811 

5,117 

2,967 

302,446 

719 

165,865 

131,931 

612,436 

13,439,811 

5,117 

2,967 

302,446 

Mont 

Nev 

N.  Mex.... 
N.C 

719 

3,313,373 

$68,493,500 

67,879,206 

$67,879,206 

Gold  value,  S20.67-f-  a  fine  ounce.    Silver  valued  at  the  Government  buying  price  of  $1  an  ounce. 
ALASKA    GOLD   AND   SILVER   PRODUCTION    SINCE    1880. 


Silver. 

Silver.        i 

1        Silver. 

Gold 
Value 

Year 

Gold 

Value 

Year. 

Gold 
Value. 

Yeae 

Fine 

Com'l 

Fine 

Com'l 

Fine 

Com'l 

Ounces 

Value. 

Ounces 

Value. 

Ounces 

Value. 

1880. .  . 

20,000 

1894.    . 

$1,282,000 

22,261 

$14,257 

1908. . 

$19,292,818 

135,672 

$71,906 

1831. . . 

40  000 

1393. .  . 

2,328,500 

07,200 

44,222 

1909.  .  . 

20.411,7)6 

147,950 

76,934 

1882. .  . 

150,000 

1396. .  . 

2,861,000 

145,390 

99,087 

1910. .  . 

16,126.749 

157,850 

85,239 

1883. .  . 

301,000 

1897. .  . 

2,439,500 

116,400 

70,741 

1911.  .  . 

16,853,256 

460,231 

243,923 

1884. .  . 

201,000 

10,320 

$11,146 

1898  .  . 

2,517,000 

93,400 

54,575 

1912.  .  . 

17,145.951 

515,186 

316,839 

1885. .  . 

300,000 

1899. .  . 

5,602,000 

140,100 

84,276 

1913.    . 

15.626,813 

362,563 

218,988 

1888. .  . 

446,000 

1900  . 

8,166,000 

73,300 

45,491 

1914. .  . 

15,764,259 

394,805 

218,327 

1887. .  . 

675,000 

1901     . 

6,933,700 

47,900 

28,593 

1915. .  . 

16,703,144 

1,071,782 

543,393 

1888. .  . 

850,000 

2,320 

2,181 

1903  .  . 

8,283,400 

92,000 

48,590 

1916.    . 

17,241,713 

1,379,171 

907,495 

1889... 

900,000 

8,000 

7,490 

1993  .. 

8.683.600 

143,600 

77,843 

1917. .  . 

14,657,353 

1,239,150 

1,021,060 

1890. .  . 

762,000 

7,500 

6,071 

1904  .  . 

9,160,000 

198,700 

114,934 

1918. .  . 

9,108,590 

796,836 

796,836^ 

1891..  . 
1892. .  . 

900,000 
1,080,000 

8,000 
8,000 

7,920 
7,OD0 

1905. .  . 
1906. . 

15,630,000 
22,036,794 

132,174 
203,500 

80,165 
136.345 

Total . 

$301,866,509 

8,338,445 

$5,547,302 

1893. .  . 

1,038,000 

8,400 

6.570 

1907. .  . 

19,349,743 

149,784 

98,857 

Silver  Imports  and  Exports. 
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WORLD    PRODUCTION    OF   GOLD    AND 

SILVER 

,    1918. 

Gold.                            j 

Silver. 

COUNTET. 

KUos. 
Fine. 

Ounces, 
Fine. 

Value. 

Kilos, 
Fine. 

Ounces, 
Fine. 

Value 
(S0.98446). 

North  America — United  States. . 
Canada 

103,290 
22,100 
25.316 

5.1J5 

6 

8 

4,213 

1,151 

7,322 

1,204 

1.881 

15 

f          602 

485 

,       1,655 

712 

271 
752 

3,320,784 
710,527 
813,895 

■164,475 

193 

242 

135,450 

37,007 

235,417 

38,700 

60,469 

484 

19,350 

15,586 

63,212 

22,891 

8,708 
24.18V 

Dollms. 
68,646,700 
14,687,900 
16,S2i,VO0 

3,400,000 

4,000 

5,000 

2,800,000 

765,000 

4,866,500 

800,000 

1.250,000 

10,000 

400,000 

322,200 

1,100,000 

473,200 

180,000 
500,000 

2,109,179 

662,040 

1 ,844,541 

90,202 

778 

75,739 

778 

59,098 

10,109 

1,244 

335,926 

67,810,100 
21,284,000 
62,517,000 

2,900,000 

25,000 

2,435,000 

25,000 

1,900,000 

325,000 

40,000 

10.800,000 

Dollais. 

60,756,331 

20,953,837 

61,545,480 

Central  Amer.  States  &  W.  Ind. . 

South  America — Argentina 

Bolivia 

2,854,934 

24,612 
2,397,160 

Brazil ••..• 

24,612 

Chile 

1,870,474 

Colombia 

319,949 

39;S78 

Peru 

10.632.163 

Guiana — British 

249 

93 

54,433 

1,555 

10,886 

15,552 

8,404 

12,442 

622 

96,423 

980 

12;442 

S.OOO 

3,000 

1,750,000 

50,666 

350,000 
500,000 
270,200 
400,000 

20,000 
3,100,000 

31,500 
400,000 



Dutch 

7,876 

French 

Venezuela 

2,953 

Europe— Austria-Hungary 

France 

3,722.805 

Great  Britain 

49,223 

344,561 

Italy 

34 

1.103 

22,800 

492,230 

266,001 

Russia 

18,056 

580,500 

12,000,000 

393,784 

Serbia 

19,689 

Spain                         .     .      . 

3,051,826 

Sweden 

15 

484 

icooo 

31,010 

393,784 

Australia — New  South  V.'aias .  . 

2,707 

87,046 

1.799,400 

"■■4,i48 

223 

4,940 

27,263 

4,160 

327 

271 

}     15.089 

5,417 

4,905 

1,106 

2,763 

519 

773 

75 

7.683 

3.473 

10,236 

89 

47 

828 

373 

19,633 

261,847 

133,355 

7,160 

158,825 

876,511 

133,733 

10,531 

8,707 

485,114 

174,150 

159,637 

35,556 

88,830 

16,704 

24,850 

2,419 

245,998 

111,65C 

329,095 

2,854 

1,500 

26,608 

11,907 

631,357 

8,418,377 

2,755,700 
148,000 

3,233,200 
18,119,100 

2,764  500 
217,700 
180,000 

10.028,200 

3,600,000 

3,300,000 

735,000 

1.836,400 

345,300 

513,700 

50,000 

.      5,105,900 

2,308,000 

6,803,000 

59,000 

31,000 

550,000 

248,000 

13,051,300 

174,023,300 

Victoria 

Asia — British  India — Bunaa 

Other     

;     61,291 

1       8,398 

2,177 

809 

1,070,500 

270,000 

70,000 

26,000 

1,939,878 
255,80  ■•• 

China 

68,912 

25,596 

12,442 

837 

30 
205,300 

327 

400,000 

'26,966 

1,000 

6.600,400 

10,509 

393,784 

Federated  Malay  States 

Formosa  (Taiwan) 

26,48-i! 

9S.> 

Japan 

6,497,830 

Africa — Belgian  Congo 

Brit.  West  Africa  (Gold  Coast) 

Egypt 

French  West  Africa 

10.337 

25 

SOO 

788 

622 

37 

5,465 

27,294 

20,000 

1,200 

175,700 

877,500 

19.689 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

Rhodesia 

Transv'i,  Cape  Col.,  and  Natal 

1.181 
172,969 
863,864 

Total  for  world 

573,161: 

18.427.232 

l"  380,924,700 

6,139,810 

197,394,900 

194,327,383 

SELVES?    SfifSPOKTS    AfUD    EXPORTS. 


Yeak. 
(Fisc'l) 


1885 .    . 
1886 
1887. 
1888 

1889  . 

1890  . 
1891.. 
1892 .  . 
1893.. 
1894.  . 
1895.. 
1896 


Exports 


Do-es.  orfSJ--.) 


Dollars. 
21,634,551 
19,158,051 
17,005,036 
20,635,420 
25,284,662 
22,378,557 
14,033,714 
16,765,067 
23,559,254 
39,069,087 
40,119,428 
53,196,559 


Dollars 

33,753,633 
29,511,219 
26,296,504 
28,037,949 
36,689,248 
34,873,929 
22,590,988 
32,810,559 
40,737,319 
50,451,265 
47,295,286 
60,541,670 


Imp'ts 


Dollars. 

10,550,627 

17,850,307 

17,269,101 

15,403,669 

18,678,21 

21,032,984 

18,026,880 

19,955,086 

23,193,252 

13,286,552 

20,211,179    1907 

28.777,186Ul908 


Year. 
(Fisc'l) 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


Exports 


Domes. 


Dollars. 
56,511,823 
47,829,645 
51,168,7711 
52,464,345 
58,778,779 
45,971,249 
40,121,497 
37,986,864 
36,761,431 
56,967,467 
44,695,151 
52,473,292 


Total 
(in  for  ) 


imp'ts 


Dollars. 
30,533,237 
30,927,78! 
30,675,056 
35.256,302 
36,386,521 
28,232,254 
24,163,491 
27,768,814 
27,484,865 
44,442,540 
42,946.624 
44,658,097 


Year 
(Fis- 
cal.) 


1909 

1910 

1911 

19)2 

1913 

1914 

1915. 

1916. 

1917 

1918 

1919 


Exports 


Domes 


Dollais 

54,500,308 
53,094,567 
60,068,92.") 
68,522,363 
67,184,664 
52,567,351 
45,977,181 
53,171,760 
74,001,157 
127,705,661 
286,779,434 


Total, 
(in  foi.) 

DoUats. 
55,682,792 
55,286,861 
64,749,958 
64,890,665 
71,614,311 
54,965,023 
50,942,187 
59,791,523 
78,279,931 
139,181,399 
301,174.550 


Imp'ta. 


DoUai  s. 
43,954,810 
45,217,194 
45.937,249 
47,050,219 
41,268,516 
30,326,601 
29,110,323 
34,154,375 
35,003,563 
70,328,153 
78,825,266 
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Gold  Imports  and  Exports. 


COLD    AND    SILVER    PRODUCTION    OF    THE    WORLD   SINCE    11493. 

(From  1493  to  1885,  table  o£  averages  compiled  by  Dr.  Adolph  Soetbeer;  other  figures  represent  estimatea 

of  the  Director  o!  the  Mint.) 


Period. 


1193-1520 . 
1 J21-1544 . 
1515-1560 . , 
1561-1580 . , 
1581-leOO.. 
1601-1020.. 
1621-1640 . . 
1641-1660.. 
1561-1680 . . 
1681-1700 . . 
1701-1720.. 
1721-1740 . . 
1741-1760.. 
1761-1780.. 
1781-1800.. 
I.-JOI-ISIO . . 
1811-1820.. 
1S21-1830 . . 
1831-1840 . . 
1841-1850 . . 
1351-1855.. 
1856-1860 . . 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1367 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1671 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 


Gold. 
Oze.  fine 


Total 
for  ver'd. 
5,221,160 
6,524,656 
4,377,644 
4,398,120 
4,745,340 
5,478,300 
5.33C.900 
6,639.110 
5,954,180 
6.921,895 
8,243,260 
12,258,'-40 
15,824,230 
13,313,815 
ll,i!  38,970 
5,71.5,627 
8,679,568 
4,570.444 
6.622,913 
17,605,018 
32,051,621 
32,431,312 
5,949,582 
6,949,582 
5)949,582 
5,949,582 
6,949,582 
6.270,086 
0,270,086 
6,270,086 
6,270.086 
6,270,086 
S,591,OH 
5,591,014 
4,653,675 
4,390,031 
4,716,563 
6,016,488 
5.512,196 
5.761.114 


Gold. 
Value. 


Dollars. 

107,931,000 
114,205,000 
90,492,000 
90,917,000 
98,095,000 
113,248,000 
110,324,000 
116,571,000 
123,084,000 
143,038,000 
170,403,000 
253,611,000 
327,116,000 
275,211,000 
236,464.000 
118,152,000 
76,063,000 
94,479,000 
134,841,000 
363,928,000 
662,566,000 
670,415,000 
122,989,000 
122,989,000 
122,989,000 
122,989,000 
122,989,000 
129,614,000 
129,614,000 
129,614,000 
129,614,000 
129,614,000 
115,577,000 
115,577,000 
96,200,000 
90,750,000 
97,500,000 
103,700,000 
113,947,200 
119.092.800 


Silver. 
Oz3.  fine. 


Total 
for  period. 
42,309,400 
69,508,320 
160,287,040 
192,578,500 
269,352,700 
271,924,700 
253,084,S0(: 
235,530,900 
216,691,000 
219,841,700 
228,650,800 
277,261,600 
342,812,235 
419,711,820 
565,235,580 
287,469,225 
173,857,555 
148,070,040 
191,758,675 
250,903,422 
142,442,986 
145,477,142 
35,401,972 
35,401,972 
35,401,972 
35,401,972 
35,401,972 
43,051,583 
43,051.583 
43,051,58; 
43,051,583 
43,051,583 
63,317,014 
03,317,014 
63,207,187 
55.300,781 
62,261,719 
67,753,125 
62,679.916 
73.385.451 


Silver. 
C'ng   Val 


Dollars. 
54,703,000 
89,986,000 
207,240,000 
248,990,000 
348,251,000 
351,579,000 
327,221,000 
304,525,000 
280,166,000 
284,240,000 
295,029,000 
358,480,0?" 
443,232,000 
542,658,000 
730,810,000 
371,677,000 
224,786,000 
191,444,000 
247,930,000 
324,400,000 
184,169,000 
188,092.000 
45,772,000 
45,772.000 
45,772,000 
45,772,000 
45,772,000 
55,663.000 
55,663,000 
55,663,000 
55,663,000 
55,663,000 
81,864,000 
81,864,000 
81,800,000 
71,500,000 
80,500,000 
87.600,000 
81,040.700 
94.882,200 


Period. 


1879. 
1880. 
1881 . 
1582. 
1883. 
1884. 
IS85. 
1886. 
1887. 
1838. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891  . 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912., 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 


Gold. 
Ozs   fine 


Total 

for  per'd. 

5,262,174 

5,148,880 

4,983,742 

4,934,086 

4,614,.588 

4,921,169 

5,245,57 

5,135,679 

5.116,361 

5,330,775 

5,973,790 

5,749,306 

6,320,194 

7,094,266 

7,618,811 

8,764,362 

9,615,190 

9,783,914 

11,420,068 

13,877,806 

14,837,775 

12,315,135 

12,625,527 

14,354,680 

15,852,620 

16,804.372 

18,396,451 

19,471,080 

19  977  260 

21,422,244 

21,965,111 

22,022,180 

22,348,313 

22,549,335 

22,249,596 

21,240.416 

22,758,808 

21,970,788 

20,289,546 

18,427,232 


Gold. 
Value. 


Dollars. 

108.778,800 
106,436,800 
103,023,100 
101,996,600 
95,392,000 
101,729,600 
108,435,60 
,106,164,900 
105,774.900 
110,196,900 
123,489,200 
1)8,848  700 
130,650,000 
146,651,500 
157,494,800 
181,175,600 
198,763,600 
202,251,600 
236,073,700 
286,879,700 
306,724,100 
254,576,300 
260,992,900 
296,737,600 
327,702,200 
347,377,20;i 
330,288,700 
402,503,000 
412,906,600 
422,836,900 
454,059.100 
455,239,100 
461,939,700 
466,136,100 
459,939.900 
439.078.260 
470.466,214 
454,176,500 
419,422,100 
380,924,700 


Silver 
Ozs  fine. 


Total 

for  period. 

74,333,405 

74,795,273 

79,0'0,872 

86,472,091 

89,175,023 

81,567,801 

91,609,959 

93.297,290 

96,123,586 

108,827,606 

120,213.611 

126,095,062 

137,170,919 

153,151,762 

165,472,621 

164,610,394 

167,800,960 

157,001.370 

160,421.082 

169,055,253 

168,337,453 

173,591,364 

173,011,283 

162,763,483 

167,689,322 

164,195,266 

172,317,688 

165,054,497 

184,206,984 

203,131,404 

212,149,023 

221,715,673 

226,192,923 

224,310.654 

223,907,8il3 

160,026,019 

178,850,.500 

161,157,900 

174,187,800 

197,394.900 


Silver. 
C'ng  Val. 


Dollais. 
96,172,600 
96,705,000 
102,168,400 
111,892,300 
115,297,000 
105,461,400 
118,445,200 
120,626,800 
124,281,000 
140,706,400 
155,437,700 
163,032,000 
177,352,300 
198,014,400 
213,944,400 
212,829,600 
216,566,900 
203,069,200 
207,413,000 
218,576,800 
217.648,200 
224,441,200 
223,691,300 
210,441,900 
216,810,300 
212,292,900 
222,794,500 
213.403,800 
238,166,600 
262,634,500 
274,293,700 
286,662,700 
292,451,500 
290,017,800 
289,497,000 
207,678,038 
231,241,050 
208,365,800 
155,941,628 
194,327,383 


Ck)mmcrcial  values  of  silver  for  single  years  may  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  fine  ounces  by  annual 
average  prices  of  silver. 

For  1915  figures  of  the  previous  year  are  repeated  for  those  countries  from  which  no  returns  were  received. 


COLD    IfWPORTS    AND    EXPORTS. 


YE4.R. 

(Fiscal.) 

Exports. 

Year. 
(Fiscal.) 

EXPORTS. 

Domestic. 

Total 
(Inc. foreign) 

Imports. 

Domestic. 

Total 
(Inc  foreign) 

Imports. 

18G7 

$36,229,676 

839,026,627 

817,024,866 

1894 

;S64,487,354 

$76,978,061 

,572,449,119 

1868 

68.231,158 

72,396,344 

8,737,443 

1895 

56,218,307 

66,468,481 

36,384,760 

1869 

28,442,776 

36,003,498 

14,132,668 

1S96 

106,934,336 

112,409,947 

■33,525,065 

1870 

28,580,609 

33,635,962 

12,056.950 

1897 

39,152,522 

40,361,580 

85,014,780 

1871 

64,581,678 

06,686.208 

6,883,561 

1898 

10,470,371 

15,406,391 

120,391.674 

1872 

48,377,502 

49,548,760 

8,717,458 

1899 

27,478,412 

37,522,086 

88,954,603 

1873 

44,472,038 

44,856,715 

8,682,447 

1900 

46,693,893 

48,266,759 

44,573,184 

1874 

32,645,486 

34,042,420 

19,503,137 

1901 

52,635,309 

53,185,177 

66,051,187 

1875 

61,543,545 

66,980,977 

13,696,793 

1902 

46,761,438 

48,568,950 

52,021,254 

1876 

29,431,757 

31,177,050 

7,992,709 

1903 

44,584,640 

47,090,595 

44,982,027 

1877 

22.359,101 

26,590,374 

26,246,234 

1904 

79,195,987 

81,459,986 

99,055,368 

1878. 

6.632,570 

9,204.455 

13.330,215 

1905 

86,146,743 

92,594,024 

53,648,961 

187»;. 

4,145,085 

4.587,614 

5,624,948 

1906 

27,847,474 

38,573,591 

96,221,730 

1S80.  .>...,.. 

1,775,039 

3,639,025 

80,758,396 

1907 

47,579,179 

51,399,176 

114,510,249 

JS81..;. .... 

)  ,826,307 

2,565,132 

100,031,259 

1908 

70,196,042 

72,432,924 

148,337,321 

1882 

31,403,625 

32,587,880 

34,377,054 

1909 

89,241,464 

91,531,818 

44,003,989 

1883 

8,920*909 

11,600,888 

17,734,149 

1910 

114,569,714 

118,563,215 

43,339,905 

1884........ 

35,294,204 

41,081,957 

22,831,317 

1911 

21,810,820 

22,509,653 

73,607,013 

1885... 

2,741,559 

8,477,892 

26,691,696 

1912 

53,495,479 

57,328,348 

48,936,500 

1886 

32,766,066 

42,952,191 

20,743,349 

1913 

76,704,551 

77,762,022 

69,194,025 

1887 

5,705,304 

9.701,187 

42,910,601 

1914 

110,515,004 

112,038,529 

66,538,659 

1888 

12,560,084 

18,376,234 

43,934,317 

1915 

143,229,912 

146,224,148 

171,568,755 

1889i,.. 

54,930,332 

59,952,285 

10,284.858 

1916 

61,254,731 

90,249,548 

494,009.301 

1890........ 

13,403,632 

17,274,491 

12,943.342 

1917 

284,948,025 

291,921,225 

977,176,026 

1891 

84,939,551 

86,362,654 

18,232,567 

1918 

188,441,940 

190,850,224 

124,413,483 

1892.. 

43,321,351 

50,195,327 

49,699,454 

1919 

116,340,063 

116,576,535 

62.363.733 

1893 

102,068,153 

108,680,844 

21.174,381 

Monetary  Stocks,  Chief  Countries,  End  of  1918. 
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MONETARY  STOCKS,  CHIEF  COUNTRIES,  END  OF  1018. 

(Estimated  in  United  States  Dollars,  from  OfBcial  Data  by  the  Director  of  t!;e  Mint.) 

(.009  Omitted.) 


+3  c3 

Monetary 
Unit. 

Metal- 
lic 
Stock, 
Unclas- 
sified. 

Gold  Stock. 

Silver 
Stock. 

I'aper 
Circula- 
tion. 

Country. 

In  Banks 
and  Pub- 
lic 
Treas- 
uries. 

In 

Circu- 
lation. 

Total. 

Popula- 
tion. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

United  states.   ... 
Canada       

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold 

Silvci- 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 

Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 

Gold 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Peso 

Dollar 

Colon 

Dollar .... 
Peso 

Gourde  

Peso 

Cordoba 
Peso     . .    . 

Peso.  .  . 
Boliviano  . 
Milrels  .    . . 

Peso 

Dollar 
Sucre    .  . 

Peso . 

Libra 

Peso.    .  .  . 
Bolivar 

Krone  .     ... 
Franc 

Lev 

Krone . 
Markka 
Franc 
Mark .      .  . 
Poiuid 
Lira 
Franc . . 
Guilder . 
Krone. 
Kscudo 
Leu . . 
Ruble 

Dinar     .... 
Peseta    .  . 
Krona    .  .     . 
Fi'anc 
Pound    .    . . 

Rupee.  .  .  . 
Tael,  dollar 
Yen    . 

Yen 

Rupee 

Yen 

Guilder    .  .    . 

Kran    

Ticil 

Dollar 

Franc 

Egypt'u  pound 

Peseta 

Poimd  Sterling 

Pound  Sterling 

'  60,927 
250,000 

's'oos 

411,666 

■  23,889 
34,092 

3,16.5,226 
130,900 

3 

1,415 
100 

500 

757 

321,869 

■27,361 

4,.5i9 
3,713 

Y5,6G9 

51,094 

6,865 

53,186 
51,346 

51,992 

'664,017 

538,808 

719,558 

234,109 

125 

277,9.57 

38,747 

8,603 

1 

■  13,763 

438,562 
76,-574 
80,730 

835 

64,489 

368,009 

43  423 

1,629 

■3,82! 

s66 

266 

4,702 

■  482 
16,598 

5,272 

'483 
.5,796 

23,366 

• 

3,165,226 
130,900 

3 

1,415 
400 

■  "  766 

757 

321,869 

■  27,361 

4,702 

4,519 

3,713 

482 

32,267 

51,094 

12,138 

53,186 
61,346 

51,992 

'  664,617 

538,808 

719,558 

234,109 

60S 

277,957 

38,747 

8.608 

1 

19,493 

438,562 

76,574 

80,730 

835 

64,489 

391,399 

43,423 

'  1,629 

3,821 

056,137 

165 
697 
400 

150 
3,621 

■  16,389 

6,601 

6,249 

427 

■  "    ■ 424 

9,508 

11,548 
5,460 

657 

"61,432 

4,784 

15,628 
1,255 

49,665 
6,164 

40,646 
37 

'  13,993 

220,289 

12,282 

40,553 

4,941 
31,358 

■111,145 

91,247 

5,779 

■  41,532 
15,634 

■35,555 

24,638 

50 

d3,865,352 
224,501 

48i 

C.409 

1 ,400 

240,000 

1,660 

2,960 

12,009 

500,7.57 

13,084 

551,609 

.';,790 

120,599 

24,8(52 

4,345 

8,713,016 
9f)u,367 

■i'20',666 

2;;:i,]47 

5,83!'.  173 

9,003,047 

2.18-S,134 

2,677,682 

c6:i,796 

470,536 

116,902 

4S'(),46,5 
28,432,814 

645,  .536 
220,194 
189,930 
703,530 

17,591 

■  57,589 

20,492 

477,157 

666,061 

79,449 

35,891 
64,995 

'234,551 

800 

30,506 

588,467 

105,015 
8,075 

Mexico             .... 

15,502 

British  Honduras. 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican  Rep . . . 

Guatemala 

Hayti      

41 

431 

725 

2,119 

2.500 

Honduras   

Nicai-agua 

Salvador 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

ChUe 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

EUROPE. 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium  b 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Finland 

562 

704 

.   1,268 

8,066 
2,890 
26,542 
3,641 
5,701 
2,000 
1,000 
6,800 
1,346 
2,816 

52,368 
7.658 

■■■2,92i 
3,269 

TTrance     

39,700 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Norway     

67,810 

46,089 

36,546 

260 

6,583 

2,509 

Portugal 

5,958 

Roumania  6 

7,508 
178,905 

Serbia 

4,622 

Spain 

20,500 

Sweden 

5,713 

Switzerland 

Turkey   

3,880 
21.274 

ASIA. 

Cevlon 

4,262 

China  g  

330,042 

Chosen  (Korea)  6. 
Pormosa(Taiwan)6 
India  h 

16,913 

3,711 

315,156 

Japan 

55,965 

Netherl'ds  Indies  6 
Persia 

47,956 

Siam .    

8,266 

Straits  Settlements 

AFRICA. 

Belgian  Congo  . . . 
Egypt . 

714 

12,566 
6,000 

South  Africa 

Australasia 

c33,313 

246,422 

33,313 
246,422 

6,465 
6,976 

Total 

783,511 

7.739,896 

57,217 

7,797,113 

1,546,400 

68,942,384 

1,529,179 

a  Gold  and  silver  certificates  not  Included,  as  they  represent  those  metals,  dollar  for  dollar.  6  State 
bank  figures  only,  c  Does  not  Include  metallic  reserve  in  Government  Treasury,  d  Bank  notes  only. 
e  All  except  $4,246,000  are  German  marks,  g  Shanghai  stock  only,  h  Government  Currency  pepartment 
only. 


Note — Figures  given  represent  each  country's  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year,  except  where  otherwise 
Indicated.  Blanks  indicate  no  figures  available,  rather  than  no  stock.  Gold  held  abroad,  as , follows,  not 
included  In  above  figures:  Argentina,  S96.062.428;  British  Honduras,  8250,000:  Ecuador,:  $4,986,546; 
Egypt,  $15,831,811;  France,  S393.160.300;  Hayti,  $500,000;  Straits  Settlements,  $21,479,267. 
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Voinage  of  the  United  States  Mints. 


COINAGE    OF    NATSONS. 

CALENDAR  YEAR,  1917. 


Monetary 
Unit. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

COtTNTHT. 

Unit  Value 

of  Country's 

Money. 

Value  in 

U.  S. 
Money. 

Unit  Value 

of  Country's 

Money 

Value  0! 
Fine  Ounces 
Consumed. 

Fine 

Ounces 

Consumed. 

Unitf'd  States 

Dollar 

Peso 

10,014 

S10,014 

29.412,300 

1,566,431 

62.320 

8,540,000 

S19,047,448 

721,307 

40,358 

1.026,218 

21,276,122 

Philippine  Islands 

805,772 

Argentina 

Peso 

45  080 

Belgium 

Crown 

1.146'292 

Brazil 

Milreis 

Pound 

Pound 

45,380 
4,110,286 

24,791 
20,002,706 

British  Empire: 
'  Axist  ralasla 

British  Guiana 

1,200 

961,800 

1,951,168 

1,134,420 

4,088,777 

278,778.176 

240,000 

690,335 

48,650.983 

120.465 

14.654 

739.905 

130.258 

1.171.400 

86,453,725 

14,200,000 

21,979.328 

128.962.274 

18.556,000 

3.6i3 

2.896.229 

1,211,831 

349,109 

12,312,367 

85,791,191 

148,499 

361,542 

33,846,329 

78.013 

7.597 

127.776 

34.486 

393.347 

10,383,802 

9.195,942 

2,641,169 

60,131,634 

13,052,367 

4,036 

British  West  Alrlca 

Pound 

3,235,108 

Canada 

Dollar 

Rupee 

297,207 

297,207 

1,353,623 

Ceylon 

389,957 

Great  Britain 

Pound . .    . . 

Rupee 

Dollar 

1,014,714 
9.112,500 

4,939,106 
2,956,399 

13,752,993 

India 

95.829  310 

Newfoundland 

165.875 

Straits  Settlement 

Dollar 

403,845 

China 

Dollar 

37,806,567 

Columbia 

Dollar 

87,141 

Costa  Rica 

Colon 

lironer 

Florin 

Pound 

Franc 

■15,024,466 

60 

377,000 

■  ■  4,026,539 

24 

1,863,511 

8,483 

Denmark 

142.727 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Egypt 

38.501 
439.371 

France 

11,604,359 

Freoch  Colonies: 

French  Morocco 

Rial   .... 

10,271,925 

Italy 

Lira 

2,950,203 

Japan 

Yen 

Peso 

Fiorln  

Crown 

119.937,880 
36,705,000 
41,247,129 

59,777,039 
18,297,442 
16,577,221 

67.167.421 

Mexico 

14,579,588 

Norway , 

2,352.000 

14.611.000 

2.771.293 

406,175 

507,726 

1,794,693 

453,700 

Siam 

Uruguay   

Tical     

Peso 

.......... 

634,154 
2,004,684 

Total -- 

8128,771.999 

8256,675,819 

286,596,805 

CALENDAR  ' 

^EAR,  1918 

United  States         

Dollar 

25,473,029 
3,355,000 

1,000 

2,258,745 

430,584,210 

180,000 

905,008 

200,000 

5a5,914 

92,410.595 

11.400,000 

804.795 

14.202,847 

5,090,000 

5,460,000 

1,910,000 

362,920 

1,260,705 

818,140,203 
1,698,993 

340 

1,542,653 

145,713,195 

122,473 

521,202 

142,426 

2,052,612 

12,211,170 

8,118,325 

106,345 

7,282,315 

3,930,211 

16,330,651 

362,713 

239,782 

239,411 

18,426,552 

Peso   

1,725,813 

Briton  Empire: 

Dollar 

345 

Canada 

Dollar 

1,567,004 

India 

Rupee 

Dollar 

73.576.125 

$23,868,845 

148,013,322 

l^Tewfoundland 

124,406 

Dollar 

529,429 

Colombia 

Dollar 

2,143,812 

2,086,573 

144,675 

Egypt 

2,085,013 

Fi'anc 

12.403.927 

French  Colonies: 

h  French  Morocco 

•    Tunis 

Rial 

8.246.475 

Franc 

Yen 

Peso 

Florin 

1,290 
65,888,660 
63,915,000 

249 
32,845,497 
31,861,628 

108.024 

Japan 

7.397.269 

Mexico 

3.992.251 

Netherlands 

16.588.435 

368.439 

Portueal 

Escudo       .  . 

243.567 

Sweden 

Crown    .  . . 

243.190 

Total 

890,662,792 

5218,755,020 

222.208.135 

The  value  of  silver  consumed  iu  the  above  tables  is  the  equivalent  value  of  a  fine  ounce  of  sliver  in 
London,  $0.89525  in  1917,  and  at  average  price  of  a  fine  ounce  of  silver  in  New  York.  SO. 98446  in  1918. 


COINAGE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    MINTS. 


Yeae, 
(Calendar.) 


1890........ 

1891,,;.,... 
1892  ?. ; . . . . 

1893 

1894 

1895 

J896 

1897 

1898 '.  . 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902.. 

1903....... 

1901....... 


Gold. 


Dollars. 

20.!67.182 

29.222.005 

34,787,222 

56,997,020 

79,546,160 

69.616,357 

47.053,060 

76,028,485 

■  77.98.1,757 

;111,344,220 

;  99,272,942 

101,735,187 

•  47,184,852 

43,68.'^,792 

233,402,400 


Silver. 

Minor. 

Total. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

39.202.908 

1.384.792 

61,054,882 

27,518,856 

1,312.4411     58.053,302)1 

12,641,078 

961,430 

48,339,780 

8,801,739 

1,134,931 

66,933,690 

9,200,330 

438,177 

89,184,688 

5,698,010 

882,430 

66,196,798 

23,089,899 

832,718 

70.975  677 

18,487,297 

1,. 526, 100 

96,041,882 

23,024,033 

1,124,835 

102,14. ,625 

26,061,519 

1,837,451 

139,243,191 

36,3,5,321 

2,031,137 

137,649,401 

30,838,460 

2,120,122 

134.693,770 

30,028,187 

2,447,796 

79,660,815 

19,874,440 

2,251,231 

,,65,809,513 

15,695,608 

1,683,529 

250,781.539 

Year. 
(Calendar.) 


1905 . . 
1906 . . 
1907 . . 
1908 . . 
1909 . . 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 


Gold. 


Dollars 

49.638,400 

77,538,043 

131,907,490 

131,638,632 
88,776,907 

104,723,735 
66,176,822 
17,498,522 
25,433,377 
53,457,817 
23,968,401 
18,525,026 
10,014 
None. 


Silver. 


Dollars 
6,332,180 
10,651,087 
13,178,435 
12,391,777 
8,087,852 
3,740,468 
6,457,301 
7,340,995 
3,184,228 
6,083,823 
4,114,032 
8,880,800 
29,412,300 
25,473,029 


Minor. 


DoUars 

2,298,555 
2,890,908 
3,042,126 
1,468,738 
1,756,388 
3,036,929 
3,156,726 
2,577,386 
4,667,335 
2,208,071 
2,062,839 
6,337,550 
6,118,089 
5,972,662 


Total. 


DoUars. 
58,269,136 
91,080,041 
148,128,051 
145,499,148 
98,631,148 
111,501,133 
65,790,850 
27,416,903 
33,284,941 
61,749,711 
30,145,323 
33,743,376 
35,540,403 
31,445,691 
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NATIONAL    ACADEMY    OF    DESIGN. 

(Founded  1825.     Headquarters,  109th  Street,  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York.) 

Council. — Herbert  Adams,  President;  Howard  Russell  Butler,  Vice-President;  Harry  W>  Watrous, 
Corresponding  Secretary;  Charles  C.  Curran,  Recording  Secretary;  Francis  C.  Jones,  Treasurer;  Colin  Camp- 
bell Cooper,  E   Irving  Couse,  Arnold  W.  Brunner,  William  T.  Smedley,  William  S.  Robinson,  Louis  Betts.    - 

Address  is  New  York  City,  unless  otherwise  stilted,  date  of  election  is  in  parenthesis. 

Members. — Herbert  Adams,  (1899);  Robt.  I.  Aitken,  (1914);  Henry  Bacon,  (1917);  Geo.  R.  Barse,  Jr., 
(1899);  Paul  W.  Bartlett,  Wash.,  D  C.  (1917);  Gifford  R  Beal,  (1914);  Cecilia  Beaux,  (1902);  Geo.  Bellows, 
(1913);  Frank  W.  Benson,  Salem,  Mass.  (1905);  Louis  Betts,  (1915);  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  (1888);  Fred  A. 
Bridgman,  Abroad,  (1881);  Arnold  W.  Brunner,  (1916);  Geo.  de  Forest  Brush,  (1908);  Howard  R.  Butler, 
Princeton,  N.  J  ,  (1899);  Alex  S.  Calder,  (1913);  Emll  Carlsen,  (1906);  Carlton  T  Chapman,  (1914);  F.  S. 
Church,  (1S85);  B.  West  Clinedinst.  (1898);  Wm.  W.  Coffin,  (1912);  Timothy  Cole,  Poughkeopsle,  N.  Y.; 
(1908);  Samuel  Colman,  (1862);  Colin  C.  Cooper,  (1912);  E.  Irving  Grouse,  (1911);  Kenyon  Oax,  (1903); 
Bruce  Crane,  Bronxvllle,  N.  Y.,  (1901);  C.  C.  Curran,  (1904):sElllott  Dalngerfleld,  (1906);  W.  P.  W.  Dana, 
London,  (1863);  C.  H.  Davis,  Mystic,  Conn  ,  (1906);  Lockwood  De  Forest,  Spnta  Barbara,  Calif.,  (1898), 
Louis  P.  Dessar,  Lyme,  Conn.,  (1906);  Chas.  M.  Dewey,  (1907);  Thos.  W.  Dewing,  (1888);  Frederick  Diel, 
man,  RldgefieW,  Conn.,  (1883);  Paul  Dougherty,  (1907);  Frank  V  DnMond,  Briarclift  Manor,  N.  Y.,  (1906); 
Lydia  F.  Emmet,  (1912);  Ben  Foster,  (1904);  Jas.  E.  Frazer,  (1917);  Daniel  C  French,  (1901);  Frederick  K- 
Frleseke.  (1914);  Daniel  Garber,  Philadelphia,  (1913);  Gilbert  Gaul,  (1882);  Edward  Gay,  Mt.  Vernon; 
N.  Y.,  (i907);  (Jass  Gilbert,  (1908);  Chas.  Grafly,  Philadelphia,  (1905):  W.  Granville  Smith,  (1915):  Alber. 
L.  Groll,  (1910);  Hamilton  Hamilton,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  (1880);  Alex.  Harrison,  Abroad,  (1901);  Birge  Har, 
rlson,  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  (1910);  Chllde  Has.sam,  (190G);  Thos.  Hastings,  (1909);  Chas.  V/  Hawthornet 
(1911);  Robert  Henri,  (1906);  Wm.  H.  Howe,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  (1897);  Geo  Inness,  Jr.,  Cnigsmoor,  N.  Y.,- 
(1899);  John  C.  Johansen,  (1915):  Francis  C.  Jones,  (1894);  H.  Bolton  Jones,  (1883);  Wm.  S.  Kendall,  New. 
Haven,  (1905) ;  Isidar  Konti,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  (1909) :  F.  W.  Kost,  Brookhaven,  L.  I  ,  (1906) ;  W.  L.  Lathrop, 
New  Hope,  Pa.,  (1907);  Ernest  Lawsou,  (1917);  Wm.  H.  Lippincott,  (1897);  Will  H.  Low,  Bronxvllle,  N.  Y  , 
(1890) ;  Evelyn  B   Longman. 

Frederick  W.  MacMonnies,  (1908):  Herman  A.  MacNeil,  College  Point,  N.  Y.,  (1906) ;  Paul  H.  Manship, 
(1916);  Geo.  W.  Maynard,  (1885);  Wm  R.  Mead,  (1910);  Gari  Melchers,  (1906);  Chas.  H.  Miller,  Queeas,  L. 
I.,  (1875);  Richard  E.  Miller,  (1915);  Louis  Moeller,  Wakefield,  N.  Y.,  (1834);  F.  Luis  Mora,  (1906):  Thos. 
Moran,  (1884);  H.  Siddons  Mowbray,  Washington,  Coun.,  (1891);  J.  Francis  Murphy,  (1887);  Chas.  H. 
Niehaus,  Grantwood,  N.  J.;  Leonard  Ochtmau,  Cos  Cob,  Comi.,  (1904);  Ivan  G.  Oliasky,  (elect);  Walter 
L.  Palmer,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  (1897):  Maxfleld  Parrish,  Windsor,  Vt.,  (1906):  DeWltt  Parshall,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  (1917);  Joseph  T.  Pearson,  Jr.,  (elect);  Joseph  Pannell,  (1909);  Chas.  A.  Piatt,  (1911);  Edward  C. 
Potter,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  (1906):  Edward  H.  Potthast,  (1906);  Henry  Prellwitz,  Peconic  N.  Y.,  (1912); 
A.  Phimister  Proctor,  Los  Altos,  Calif.,  (1904);  Robert  Reid,  (1906);  Wm.  Ritschel,  (1914);  Wm.  S.  Robln- 
Bon,  (1911);  Charles  Rosen,  New  Hope,  Pa.,  (1917);  Fred  G.  R.  Roth,  Englewood,  N.  J,  (1906);  John  S. 
Sargent,  Boston,  (1897);  W.  Elmer  Schofleld,  Capt.  in  Active  Service,  (1907);  Aaron  D.  Shattuck,  Gran- 
by  Conn.,  (1861);  Wm.  T.  Smedley,  (1905);  Geo.  H.  Smillie,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  (1882);  Henry  B.  Snell, 
(1906);  Gardner  Symons,  (1911);  Lorado  Talt,  Chicago,  (1911);  Edmund  C.  TarbeU,  Boston,  (1906):  Ab- 
bott H.  Thayer,  Monadnock,  N.  H.,  (1901);  William  Thome,  (1913) ;  Louis  C.  Tiffany,  (1880);  D.  W.  Tryon, 
(1891);  R.  W.  Van  Boskerck,  (1907);  Alex.  T.  VanLaer,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  (1909):  Elihu  Vcdder,  Abroad, 
(1865);  Douglas  Volk,  (1899):  Robert  W.  Vonnoh,  (1906);  Henry  O.  Walker,  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  (1902); 
Horatio  Walker,  (1891);  Harry  W.  Watrous,  (1895):  Frederick  J.  Waugh,  Kent,  Conn  ,  (1911);  Adolph  A. 
Weinman,  (1911);  J.  Alden  Weir,  (18S6):  John  F.  Weir  Providence,  R.  I.,  (1866):  C.  D.  Weldon,  (1897); 
Carlton  Wiggins,  Lyme,  Conn.,  (1906);  Irving  R.  Wiles,  (1897);  Frederick  B.  WilliamB,  (1909);  Chas.  H. 
Woodbury,  Boston,  (1907);  George  H.  Yewell,  (1880);  Cullen  Yates 

Associates. — Thos.  Allen,  Boston;  Karl  Anderson,  Westport,  Conn.,  Grosvenor  Atterbury  (elect) ;  Wm. 
J.  Baer,  Hugo  Ballln;  Chester  Beach;  Reynolds,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  E.  A.  Bell;  Frank  A.  Blcknell,  <;)ld  Lyme, 
Conn.,  Chas.  Bittinger;  Ernest  L.  Blumenscheln;  Mary  G.  Blumenscholn;  Geo.  H.  Bogert;  Max  Bohm, 
Tuokahoe,  N.  Y.;  Adolph  Borle;  Solon  H.  Borglum,  Norwalk,  Conn  ,  Wm.  A.  Boring;  Joseph  H.  Boston; 
Wm.  W.  Bosworth,  (elect):  Robert  B.  Brandegee,  Farmington,  Conn.,  Hugh  K.  Breckeuridge,  Philadelphia; 
Miss  Fidelia  Bridges,  Canaan,  Conn  :  Chas.  F.  Browne,  Chicago;  Geo.  E.  Browne  (elect) :  Bryson  Burroughs; 
John  F.  Carlson,  Woodstock,  N  Y.;  Chas.  S.  Chapman  (elect);  Adelaide  C  Chase,  Boston;  Eliot  Clark; 
Thos.  S.  Clarke:  Ralph  Clarkson,  Chicago;  C.  C.  Coleman,  Capri,  Italy;  Charlotte  B.  Coman;  Paul  Cornoyer; 
Wm.  Cotton:  Louise  Cox;  Thos.  B.  Craig,  Rutherford,  N.  J.;  Ralph  Adams  Cram  (elect);  Cyrus  E.  Dallin, 
Arlington  Heights,  Mass.:  Francis  Day,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.;  F.  De  Haven;  W.  H.  Drake;  Edward 
Dufner;  L.  C.  Earle;  Rudolph  Evans:  Wm.  B.  Faxon;  John  Flanagan;  John  F.  Folinsbee;  Will  H.  Foote, 
Old  Lyme,  Conn.;  August  Franzen;  Kenneth  Frazier;  J.  H.  Freedlander;  Sherry  E.  Fry  (Lieut.);  Henry  B. 
FuUer,  Windsor,  Vt  ;  Lucia  F.  Fuller,  Madison,  Wis.;  I.  M.  Gaugengigl,  Boston:  Robert  D.  Gauley;  Lillian 
M.  Genth,  Chas.  Dana  Gibson:  Howard  Giles;  Wm.  J.  Glackens;  Bertram  C.  Goodhue;  Frank  R.  Green; 
Walter  Griffin,  Portland,  Me.;  Oliver  D.  Grover,  Chicago;  Jules  Guerin;  Ben  All  Haggin;  Pliilip  L.  Hale, 
Boston;  Wm.  J  Hays,  Mlllbrook,  N.  Y.;  Albert  Herter;  Laura  C.  Hills,  Boston;  Chas.  L.  Hinton,  Bronxvllle, 
N.  Y.:  John  G.  Howard,  San  Francisco;  Henry  S.  Hubbell,  Pittsburgh;  Anna  V.  Hyatt:  Wm.  H.  Hyde; 
Ernest  L.  Ipsen;  Alphonse  Jongers:  Dora  W.  Keith;  Paul  King,  Philadelphia:  Wm.  F.  Kline;  C.  Grant  La 
Farge;  Jonas  Lie;  DeWltt  M.  Lockman;  Evelyn  B.  Longman;  Chester  Loomls,  Enslewood,  N.  J.;  Mary  F. 
Low,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.;  H.  Augustus  Lukeman.  ,        ^,  , 

Walter  MacEwen,  Abroad;  Fred  Dana  Marsh,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y  ;  Philip  Martmy;  M.  Jean  McLane; 
Paul  Moschowitz;  Walter  Nettleton,  Stockbridge,  Mass.;  G.  Glenn  Newell  (elect),  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.; 
Hobart  Nichols,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.;  John  H.  Niemeyer,  New  Haven;  Violet  Oakley,  Philadelphia;  Andrew 
O'Connor;  W.  R.  O'Donovan;  Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  Brookllne,  Mass.;  Lawton  Parker;  Wm.  M.  Paxton, 
Boston;  Joseph  T.  Pearson,  Germantown,  Pa.;  Ernest  Piexotto;  Attilio  PiccirllU;  Ftu-io  Piccirilll  (elect); 
H.  R.  Poore,  Orange,  N.  J.;  W  Merritt  Post,  West  Morris,  Coiln.;  Edith  M.  Prellwitz,  Peconic,  N.  Y  ;  John 
R.  Pope  (elect):  Wm.  M.  J.  Rice:  Edward  F.  Rook,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.;  Carl  Runglus;  Chauncey  F.  Ryder; 
Wm.  Sartain;  Amand  B.  Sewell,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.;  R.  V.  V.  Sewell,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.;  Leopold  Seyffert, 
Philadelphia;  Roslna  E.  Sherwood,  Westpoit,  N.  Y.;  Henry  M.  Shrady,  Elmsford,  N.  Y.;  Wm.  H,  Singer, 
Jr.;  Eugene  Speicher;  Robert  Spencer,  New  Hope,  Pa.;  T.  C.  Steele,  Bloomington  Ind.;  Albert  Sterner;  Geo. 
H.  Story;  H.  O.  Tanner;  S.  B.  P.  Trowbridge:  Helen  M.  Turner;  Bessie  P.  Vannah;  H.  M.  Walcott,  Ruther- 
Jord,  N.  J.;  C.  Howard  Walker,  Boston;  Harry  F.  Waltman;  Everett  L.  Warner:  J.  Louis  Webb;  William 
Wendt,  Los  Angdes;  Wm.  J.  Whittemore;  Guy  Wiggins,  Lyme,  Conn.;  Chas.  M.  Young,  Radnor,  Pa.; 
Mabomri  Young. 

ITALIAN   EMIGRATION    IN   PRE-WAR   YEARS. 


Number  OF  EmGRANTS  TO 

Year. 

Number  OF  Emigrants  Te 

Year. 

European  and 
Medit.  Countries. 

Transatlantic 
Countries. 

Total. 

Eui^pean  and 
Medit.  Countries 

Transatlantic 
Countries. 

Total. 

1900 
1905 
1910 
1911 

186,279 
279,248 
248,696 
271.065 

166,503 
447,083 
402,779 
262,779 

352,782 
726,331 
651,475 
533,844 

1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 

308,140 

313,0ci2 

245,938 

79,502 

403,306 
559,566      ; 
233,214     • 
66,517 

711,446 
872,598 
479,152 
146,019 
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Reasonable  and  proper.   Open  countiT25; 
residential  sections  18;  business  districts 
10;  curves,  cross  roads,  etc.,  10.     State 
law  requires  that  a  lighting  device  over 
4  c.  p.  shall  be  arranged  so  that  light 
shall  not  rise  above  42  mches  at  75  feet 
in  front  of  lamps. 

Reasonable    and    proper.      Outside    city 
limits     30.       City     limits     10;     curves, 
crassiiigs,  etc.,  7i4.     State  law  requires 
that  no  light  shall  be  over  4  c.  p.  unless 
arranged   so  that  no   portion  of  beam 
shall  rise  above  42  inches  at  75  leet  in 
front  of  lamps.    Spotlights  must  not  shine 
beyond  30  feet  on  groiind  in  front  of  car. 
No  law  covering  lights  on  horse  vehicles. 

Reasonable  and  proper.     Open   country 
25.     Municipalities  15;  built-up  sections 
8.     Where  danger  signs  are  placed   12. 
State  law  requires  lights  must  be  dimmed 
or  controlled  so  as  to  protect  eyes  of  a 
driver   200   feet  ahead   whose   eyes  are 
5  feet  above  road  s-ariace.     Spotlights 
must  project  rays  directly  on  highway 
at  a  distance  not  exceeding  60  feet  in 
front  of  vehicle.     Horse  vehicles  should 
display  light. 

Reasonable  and  proper.    Cities  and  towns 
may    regulate    speed.      No    State    law 
covering  non-glare  lights  or  lights  on 
horse  vehicles. 

License  Plate 
(Istcol.  b'kgr'd. 
2d  color  figures.) 

Front  and  rear. 
Lower  edge  of 
plates  must  be 
at    least     15 
inches    from 
ground.  Black- 
yellow. 

Front  and  rear. 
No  other  num- 
ber    shall     be 
displayed    at 
same     time. 
Black-white. 
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Exempt   60   days 
U     home     State 
grants   recipro- 
city. 

Temporarily,    if 
home  State  tag  is 
displayed. 

Exempt  tor  period 
granted  by  visi- 
tor's   State — en- 
tire year  or  frac- 
lion    thereof. 
Very    lenient    in 
this  privilege. 

Exempt  for  period 
granted  by   visi- 
tor's State;  gen- 
eraUy  30  days. 
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If  Taxed  as 
Personal 
Property. 

Registration    fee 
shall  be  in  lieu  oi 
all  other  taxes. 
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Annually,  July  1st,  Sec.  of  Stat«,  Raleigh. 
26  H.  P.  or  less  $10;  more  than  26  H.  P. 
and  not-more  than  30  H.  P  $15;  over  30 
H.  P.  $20.    N.  A.  C.  C.  rating.    One-half 
fee  after  March  1st.    Fees  paid  to  high- 
way mamtenance  of  roads  and  bridges,  less 
administration.     Changes  may  be  made 
in  Jan.,  1919,  when  Legislature  meets. 

Annually,  Registrar  Motor  Vehicle  Dept., 
Bismarck.      Fees    lor    first    registration 
based  as  follows:  10c  per  H.  P.  (N.  A.  C. 
C.  rating);  20c  per  cwt.;  4  mills  on  cost 
price,  F.  O.  B.  factory.    Second  registra- 
tion, 90  per  cent,  of  first.    Thirtl  registra- 
tion, 75  per  cent,  of  first.     Fourth  and 
succeeding  registrations  60  per  cent,  of 
first.    Minimum  fee  .?5.    Admin,  expense 
deducted,  then  50  per  cent,  of  remainder 
pro  rated   back  to  counties  for  highway 
maintenance  and  repair;  and  50  per  cent, 
to  State  Highway  Commission  to  be  spent 
by  them  for  the  same  purpose,  90  per 
cent,  of  which  to  be  spent  in  county  Irotc 
which  tees  came. 

Annually,  Sec    of  State,  Columbus.     $5. 
Electrics  S3.    One-half  tee  after  Sept.  1st. 
Transfer  of  license  $1.     Fees  to  State 
highway   for  repairs   and   maintenance, 
less  admimstration  expenses. 

Annually,  Dept.  of  Highways,  Oklahoma 
City.    SOoperH.  P  first  year;  40c  per  H. 
P.  second  year;  30c  per  H.  ?  third  year. 
Each  year  thereafter  20c  per  H.  P.    For 
new  motor  vehicle  purchased  before  Apni 
1st  of  any  year,  full  fee  50e  per  H.  P.; 
April  1st  to  July  1st,  three  fourths  fee; 
July   1st  to  Oct.   Ist,  one  halt  tee.     90 
per  cent,  to  counties  of  source  of  dragging. 
Unexpended  balance  for  construction  or 
improvement;  10  per  cent,  to  State. 
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Reasonable  and  proper.     Where  view  is 
obstructed,    bridges,    descents,    curves, 
etc.,  15.    Open  country  20.    Cities  and 
towns  15.     Lights  must  not  dazzle  or 
blind  any  other  person. 

Reasonable   and    proper.      Villages    and 
cities   15:   elsewhere  20.     Stop  back  of 
street  cars  receiving  or  discharging  pas- 
sengers.      Movpble     searchlights     pro- 
hibited.    At   intersections    vehicles  ap- 
proaching on  right  have  right  of  way. 

Reasonable  and   proper.     Municipalities 
16;  intersections  of  streets  and  roads  8; 
elsewhere     25.       Headlights     must     be 
dimmed  in  business  sections. 

Reasonable  and  proper,  with  due  regard  for 
traffic.    Municipalities  15;  street  intersec- 
tions, etc.,  10.    Bridges,  curves,  etc.,  12. 
In  certain  rural  municipalities  20.    Stop 
for  standing  street  cars.    Approved  non- 
glare  lights  shall  be  used.     No  search- 
light must  be  attached  to  vehicle. 

Reasonable  and  proper  so  as  not  to  be 
dangerous  to  public.    Stop  for  stationary 
cars.    Front  lights  shall  be  permanently 
dimmed  so  as  to  prevent  any  glare. 

License  Plate 
(Istcol.  b'kgr'd, 
2d  color  figures.) 

Front  and  rear. 
Green-white. 
For  1919  black- 
yellow. 

11 

Front  and  rear. 
51.     White- 
green. 

Front  and  rear. 
Plates  replaced 
$1. 

03   r 

g 
■a 

1 
a 
1 

Passenger  c?,fR  nnl 
drivers  exempt  30 
days  witLi  num; 
tags;   subject   to 
special     arrange- 
ments with  each 
State. 

Exempt  for  period 
granted  by  visi- 
tor's   State,    ex- 
cept taxicabs,  etc. 

s 

1 

Exempt    30    days 
with  home  tags. 
Permit  to  be  dis- 
played on  wind- 
shield. 

«2 

C/haufTeur  S5 
annually. 
Badge    pro- 
vided. 

Professional 
driver     $2, 
annual    re- 
newal    $1. 
Non-profes- 
sional driver 
$1;  optional 
and    perma- 
nent. 

$5  for  chauf- 
feur's or  op- 
erator's     li- 
cense. 
Chauffeur's 
badge     sup- 
plied free  of 
charge. 

Chauffeur  $5. 
Badge    pro- 
vided. 

Chauffeur  $5. 
Badge     pro- 
vided. 

If  Taxed  as 
Personal 
Property. 

X 

il 

i 

i 

0 

c5  , 

g 

05 
0 

■a 

0 

g 

CW.2 

a'o 

So 
a 

Annually,  Provincial  Sec.,  Halifax.    Under 
20  H.  P.  $20;  under  25  H.  P.  $25;  under 
30  H.  P.  $30;  under  40  H.  P.  $40:  40  H. 
P.  and  over  $50,  excepting  cars  costing 
when  new  less  than  $800,  fee  $15.    Fees 
to  improvement  of  highways.    Change  of 
ownership  $2.    Plates  $1.    Half  fees  after 
Sept.  1st. 

Annually,    Department   of   Public   High- 
ways, Toronto.     To  25  H.  P.  $10;  to  35 
H.  P.  $15;  to  .50  H.  P.  $25;  over  50  H.  P. 
$30:  trucks  $5  per  ton  or  fraction.    After 
Sept.  1st,  half  tee. 

Annually,  Treasurer  of  Province,  Quebec. 
70c  per  H.  P.  or  fraction  thereof.     The 
horsepower  is  calculated  according  to  the 
following  formula: 
D  2  X  N  X  C  In  which  D— Bore 

10                         C— Stroke 
Additional  plates  $1.     Fees  to  road  im- 
provements, less  administration. 

Annually,  April  1st,  Municipal  Conunis- 
sion,  $10.    After  Oct.  1st  and  until  Jan. 
1st,  one-half  fee.    All  fees  to  Consolidated 
Revenue  fund  of  the  Province. 

Annually.  Provincial  Sec.     To  25  H.  P. 
$12;  over  25  H.  P.  $18.    Manufacturer's 
rating. 

^ 
^ 

^ 

Fees  for  Commercial  Vehicles. 
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FEES     FOI%     COKIMSRCiAL    VEHICLES. 

Alabama — Less  than  1  ton,  S15;  less  than  2  tons, 
S22  50:  less  than  3  tons,  S37  50;  less  than  4  tons, 
S06  25,  over  4  tons,  S75. 

Arizona — Same  fees  as  for  passenger  cars. 

Arkansas — Same  fees  as  for  passenger  cars. 

California — For  every  motor  vehicle  equipped 
with  other  than  pneumatic  tires  and  used  tor  com- 
mercial purposes  weighing  under  4,000  lbs.  unladen, 
S5  in  addition  to  fees  provided  for  K.  P.  rating  or 
for  electric  motor  veliicles;  for  4,000  to  6,000  lbs. 
unladen,  SIO  in  addition;  6,000  to  10,000  lbs.,  S15  in 
addition;  10,000  lbs.  and  over,  §20  )n  addition. 

Colorado — For  tnioks  with  carrying  capacity  of 

1  ton,  .$10;  not  over  2  tons,  S17  50;  not  over  3  tons, 
S25;  not  over  4  tons,  S37  50;  not  over  5  tons,  S50;  tor 
each  additional  ton,  or  fraction,  over  5  tons,  ■  S25. 
For  any  trailer  having  caTying^  capacity  less  tliaii 

2  tons.  SIO;  for  each  additional  ton,  S5. 
CoNXBCTicu'i^— Up  to  1,000  Ibr. ,  SU;  1  ton,  S15; 

2  tons,  S25;  3  tons,  S35;  4  tons,  S55;  5  tons,  S76: 

0  tons,  SlOO;  3  tons,  £200.  Proportionate  fee  for 
fractional  ton. 

Delaware. — Same  fees  as  for  yasaeuger  cars. 

District  of  Columbu — ^Samo  fees  as  for  pas- 
senger cars. 

Florida — Trucks  not  more  than  1  ton,  !?10;  1  to  2 
tons,  S25;  2  to  4  tons,  S50;  over  4  tons,  SlOO. 

Georgia — For  each  non-p.xssenger  carrying  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle  not  over  1  ton,  iJ15;  to  IV2 
tons  S22.50;  to  2  tons,  ?30;  to  2".«  tons.  S07.50;  to  3 
tons.  S45;  to  3)^  tons,  S52;  to  4  tons,  875;  to  5  tons, 
.S150-  to  6  tons,  S375;  to  7  tens,  S750;  over  7  tons, 
SI,  125. 

Idaho — Same  fees  as  for  passenr,'jr  cars. 

Illinois — For  the  remainder  of  1919,  commercial 
vehicles  same  as  for  passenger  car.s     Electrics  up  to 

1  ton,  S12;  over  2  tons,  S25;  reduced  quarterly. 
After  Jauu;iry  1,  1920,  freight  vo'aicle-)  with  gross 
ivelPht  of  5,000  lbs.  or  less,  S12;  5,000  lbs.  and  not 
more  than  12,000  lbs  ,  S22.50;  12,000  lbs.  to  15,000 
lbs.,  S35;  over  15,000  lbs.  SSO. 

INDIAN.A. —  'i  ton  to  Vi  ton  capacity,  Sfi,  and  S3 
additional  for  trailer;  H  ton  to  1  ton.  Sii,  and  S4 
for  trailer;  1  ton  to  2  tons,  S10,.a!id  85  lor  Irallei ; 

2  tons  to  3  tons,  S20,  and  SIO  for  trailer.  Propor- 
tionate increase  for  each  ton 

Tov/A — For  remainder  of  1919  s;ime  as  fop,  pas- 
senger cars.  After  January  1,  1920,  for  pueuinatlo 
tired  tnicks  1  ton  or  less,  S15;  I'A  tons,  S22.50: 
2  ions,  S30;  2'.4  tons,  S45;  3  tons,  S(i5;  3H  tons,  500; 
4  tons,  §105;  4  J^  tons,  S120;  5  tons,  S135;  0  tons,  5105. 
For  solid  tires,  same  fee  up  to  2  tons,  then  SIO  more 
added  for  each  half  ton  For  iron  tired  trucks  1  ton 
or  less,  S40;  IM  tons,  850.  Heavier  machines  not 
licensed. 

Kansas — Same  fees  as  for  passenger  cara. 

Kentucky — Commercial  vehicles  having  capacity 
of  1  000  lbs.  or  less,  Sll;  2,000  lbs.  or  less,  S15  and  S5 
for  each  additional  thousand  up  to  6,000  ll)s.;  7,000 
lbs.  or  less,  S45  and  SIO  for  eacli  additioun'  1,000  lbs. 
up  to  10,000  lbs  and  over  t'lat  amount  the  fee  shall 
be  S75  plus  S50  for  each  addivional  ton. 

LouisLiNA — All  motor  tracks,  SsT.aO  per  anmun. 

Maine — All  motor  tn:eks  or  automobiles  used  for 
commei'cial  purposes,  SIO 

Maryland — For  each  motor  vehicle  equipiicd 
with  solid  tires,  less  than  1  ton,  S20;  1  to  2  tons,  S40; 
2  to  3  tons,  £60;  to  4  tons,  SlOO;  to  5  tons,  •■5150;  io 
G  tons,  $300;  to  7  tons,  S500  For  electric  solid  tire 
vehicles,  one-half  of  above  tees. 

MASSACHU-gETTS — For  the  registration  of  eveiy 
commercial  motor  vehicle  and  truck  of  i  ton  or  lesa, 
$5,  and  for  each  additional  ton  or  fraction,  S3. 

Minnesota — Same  fees  as-for  p.asscngcr  cars. 

Michigan-— If  motor  truck  is  operated  by  gasoline 
or  steam  power,  25c  for  each  H.  P  ,  plus  35o  for  each 
100  Iba.  of  its  v/eight;  it  electric,  tiien  SI  for  eacli 
H  P.,  plus  35c  for  each  100  Ib.'i.  Weight.  Trailers, 
50c  each  100  lbs.  ,  ,        ^.  '  ,_ 

Mississippi — On  each  commercial  vehicle  with 
carrying  capacity  of  4,400  lbs.  or  less,  SG.40;  over 
4,400  lbs.,  S12.80. 

Missouri— Same  fees  as  for  passonger  cars. 

Mojjtana — Motor  trucks  not  over  1  toil  capacity, 
S5-  over  1  and  not  over  2  tons,  SI 5;  over  2  and  not 
over  3  tons,  S25;  over  3  tons,  ,S40. 

Nebraska — Same  fee  bs  for  passenger  cars. 

Nevada— -For  remainder  of  1919  same  fees  as  for 
passenger  cars  After  Jaauai-y  1,  1920j  Sac  per 
cwt.,  including  body  weight  plus  load  capacity. 
Ha.ll  fee  after  JtUy  Ist. 
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FEES  FOR  COMMEIICIAI,  VEHICLES — Continucti. 


New  Hampshire — Same  fees  as  tor  passenger  cars. 

^7EAV  Jbrsby — Commercial  vehicles  uot  equipped 
v.'ith  pneumatic  tires,  except  fire  engines,  steam 
rollers,  ti'aotion  engines,  etc.,  shall  pay  fee  based  on 
gross  wetglit  ol  vehicle  carrying  capacity  as  follows: 
1,000  lbs.  ox  leas,  $6,  and  for  each  additional  1,000 
lbs.  up  to  4,000  lbs.,  $3;  tor  each  additional  1,000  lbs. 
up  to  30,000  lbs.,  $2.  Other  commercial  vehicles 
continue  to  be  subject  to  fee  based  upon  H.  P. 
Half  fee  after  September  1st. 

New  Mekioo — For  remainder  of  1919  same  fees 
as  for  passenger  cars.  After  January  1,  1920,  all 
trucks  50c  per  H..  P.    Half  fee  after  June  30th. 

New  York — Trucks  and  delivery  cars  2  tons  or 
less,  SIO;  more  than  2  t'ud  uot  over  3  tons,  SIS; 
graded  scale  of  $5  for  each  additional  ton  to  14  tons. 
Over  14  tons,  S70  and  SIO  for  each  ton  In  excess 
of  14  tons. 

NORTH  Carolina — Each  truck  with  carrying 
capacity  1  ton  or  less,  $12.50;  over  1  ton  and  not 
nioie  than  2  tons,  S25;  Oi'cr  2  tons  and  not  more  than 

3  tons,  S40;  over  3  tons  and  not  more  than  4  tous,SG5; 
<!ver  4  tons  and  not  more  than  5!-2  tons,  SIOO. 
Trailers  §10  for  first  ton  carrying  capacity,  and  320 
for  each  additional  ton.    Halt  fee  after  March  1st. 

NORTH  Dakota — Same  as  for  pleasure  cars  plus 
S3  per  ton  up  to  and  including  3  tons  capacity; 
So  per  ton  it  greater  than  3  tons,  but  not  more  than 

4  tons;  and  $10  per  ton  if  greater  than  4  tons. 
OHIO — Same  fees  as  for  passenger  cai'S.    Separate 

record  Jiept. 

OkvjAHOma — Same  fees  as  for  passenger  cars. 

Oregon — Motor  trucks  and  trailers,  1  ton  not 
over  1  Mi  tons,  $32;  over  I  \4  tons  and  not  over  2  tons; 
S48;  S12  additional  for  each  half  ton  up  to  5  tons; 
■Carrying  cftj)acity  rate.     No  truck  or  trailer  over 

5  tons  permitted.    Quarterly  reduction  after  July  1st. 
PENNSYLVANIA — For    remainder    of    1919    niotor 

vehicles  equipped  with  solid  tires,  S5  for  less  than 
4,000  lbs.  gross  welsht;   4,000  to  5,000  lbs.,  SIO, 

5.000  to  10,000  lbs..  S15;  10,000  to  15,000  lbs.,  S20, 
15,000  to  24,000  lbs.,  S25.  Trailers,  S3  to  S5  accord- 
ing to  weight.  After  January  I,  1920,  commerclpJ 
vehicles  with  chaesis  weight  less  than  2,000  lbs.  pay 
on  H.  P.  basis. 

RHODE  Island — For  motor  trucks  having  carrying 
capacity  of  1  ton  or  less,  S7;  1  to  2  tons,  SIO;  2  to  3 
tons,  S13;  3  to  4  tons,  S16;  4  to  5  tons,  S20;  5  to  6 
tons,  S24;  6  to  7  tons,  S28;  7  to  8  tons,  S32;  8  to  9  tons, 
§30;  over  9  tons,  S40. 

South  Carolina  —Same  fees  as  tor  passenger  cars. 

South  Dakota — For  the  remainder  of  1919  same 
as  tor  passenger  cars.  After  January  1,  1920,  fee  for 
motor  truciis  with  carrying  capacity  rated  by  manu- 
facturer as  2  tons  or  less,  S6;  more  than  2  tons  and 
loss  than  3H  tons,  SIO;  3>S  tons  or  more,  S15. 
Half  foe  after  August  1st. 

Tennessb-E — Same  fees  as  tor  passenger  cars  plus 
S5  per  ton  carrying  capacity.  Electrics  S25  each 
plus  S5,  per  ton  carrying  capacity.  Hall  fees  after 
September  liit. 

Texas — For  each  commercial  vehicle  license  tee 
shall  be  based  on  net  carrying  capacity  as  follows: 

2.001  to  4,000  lbs.,  $16;  4,001  to  6,000  lbs.,  S32; 
6,001  to  8,000  lbs.,  §48;  8,001  to  10.000  lbs.,    S80. 


Interurban  commercial  vehicles  taxed  dojble  these 
amounts.  For  capacity  over  10,000  lbs.,  additional 
rate  of  $100  for  each  1,000  lbs.  Increase. 

Utah — Trucks  equipped  with  solid  tu'e5  based  on 
combined  weight  and  carrying  capacity  as  loUowa: 

1  ton  or  less,  SIO;  uot  over  2  tons,  S15;  not  over  3 
tons,  S22.50;  for  each  additional  ton,  S7.50  extra. 
For  all  trucks  with  pneumatic  tires  two  thirds  of 
above  rates  chaiged  but  no  fee  less  than  $10.  Metal 
tired  trucks  100  per  cent,  advance.  Half  fee  after 
September  1st. 

Vermont — Trpxtion  engines,  motor  truclis  or 
other  vehicles  with  carrying  capacity  including  that 
of  trailers,  etc.,  1  ton,  S20;  not  over  l]i  tons,  S30; 
not  over  2  tons,  S40;  not  over  2 '-2  tons,  S50;  not  over 
3  tons,  875;  not  over  4  Ions,  SIOO;  for  each  additional 
ton  or  fraction,  S25.    Half  fee  after  A.ugust  1st. 

ViRGiNLA— Trucks  S15  for  the  first  ton  and  S5  for 
each  additional  h.alf  ton  In  excess  of  one  ton. 

Washington — Motor  trucks  and  trailers  weighing 
1,500  lbs.  or  less,  SIO  Over  i,oOO  lbs.,  SIO;  pKis  40c 
per  cwt.  at  rated  capacity  load.  No  license  issued  for 
truck  with  capacity  over  7  tons. 

West  Virginia — Pneumatic  tired  trucks  same  fee 
as  for  paasenger  cars.  Solid  tired  trucks  weighing 
without  load  2,500  lbs.  of  less  than  1  ton  capacity, 
same  as  for  passenger  cars;  over  2,500  lbs.  with 
capacity  of  1  ton  issued  between  July  1,  1919,  and 
December  31,  1919,  for  IS  mos.,  $22.60;  between 
J.auuary  1  and  August  31,  1920,  1  year,  S15;  between 
September  1  and  December  31,  1920,  for  4  mos., 
S7.50. 

Wisconsin — Motor  trucks,  delivery  wagons,  etc-, 
with  8.dvertised  load  carrying  capacity  less  than 
2,100  lbs.,  S15;  2,100  to  5,100  lbs,  820;  5,100  or 
more,  S25. 

Wyoming — For  remainder  of  1019  same  fees  as  for 
passenger  cars.  After  January  1,  1920,  75c  per  100 
lbs.  for  all  trucks.  If  uew  car  is  purchased  afiier 
July  15th,  tee  is  reduced  50  per  cent. 

Panama  Canal  Zone — For  each  truck  or  omnibus 
of  I  ton  or  less,  S20^  1  to  3  tons,  S30;  3  tons  or  over, 
S40. 

CANADA. 

New  Brunswick — Two  tons  and  under,  SIO;  over 

2  tons,  a  sum  equal  to  the  sum  of  SIO  for  first  2  tons 
and  S5  for  each  additional  ton  or  fraction  thereof. 

Nova  ScoTLi— One  ton  and  under,  .S20;  over  1  ton 
and  up  to  IH  tons,  S37.50;  for  each  additional  H  ton 
up  to  3  tons,  Si2.50;  over  3  tons,  SIOO.  Half  fee 
after -September  1st.  Renewals  remain  on  old  ba.sla 
for  remainder  of  1919. 

Ontario — Trucks  of  8  tons  and  under,  S5  per  ton 
or  traction  of  combined  weight  and  carrying  capacity; 
over  S  tons  and  not  more  than  10  tons,  S7.50  per  ton 
or  traction;  over  10  tons,  SIO  per  ton  or  fraction. 
Permit  must  be  secured  for  excess  of  12  tons.  Half 
fee  after  September  1st. 

Quebec — -One  ton,  S25;  1  to  I'i  tons,  S37.50;  YM 
to  2  Ions,  S50;2  to2!^  tons,  S62.50;  over2;-2ton3,  S75. 

Manitoba — Same  fees  as  for  passenger  cars. 

Saskatchewan — Same  tees  as  for  passenger  cars. 

British  COLmieiA— Same  fess  as  for  paaseugec 
cars. 


NATIONAL    MOTOR    VEHICLE    THEPT    ACT. 

AN  act  to  punish  the  transportation  of  stolen  motor  vehicles  in  interstate  or  foreign  comnierca. 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  asseni' 
bled.  That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  National  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Act. 
Sec.  2.  That  when  used  In  this  act: 

(a)  The  torm  "motor  vehicle"  shall  include  an  automobile,  automobile  truck,  automobile  wagon,  motor 
cycle,  or  any  other  self-propeU«d  vehicle  not  designed  for  running  on  rails. 

(b)  The  term  "Interstate  or  foreign  commerce"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  transportation  from 
one  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  another  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  to  a  foreign  country,  or  from  a  foreign  country  to  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

.  gEC.  3.  That  vyhoever  shall  transport  or  cause  to  be  transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  a 
motor  vehicle,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  stolen,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  85,000, 
or  by  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Seo.  4.  That  whoever  shall  receive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  dispose  of  any  motor  vehicle,  moving 
as,  or  which  is  a  part  of,  or  which  constitutes  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  knowing  the  same  to  have 
been  stolen,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  S5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  of  uot  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

Seo.  5.  Tha.t  any  person  violating  this  act  may  be  punished  in  any  district  In  or  through  which  such 
motor  vehicle  has  been  transported  or  removed  by  such  oilender. 

Recelvedl  by  the  President,  October  17,  1919. 

(Note  by  the  Dei'artment  of  State — The  foregoing  act  having  been  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  his  approval,  and  not  having  been  returned  by  him  to  the  House  of  Congress,  in  which 
it  originated,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  become  a  law  without 
bis  apptovai.> 
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•■YR 

Horse. 

Owner. 

Jockey. 

Yr 

-  Horse. 

O  rt  ner 

Jockey 

1780 

Dlomed 

Sir  E.  Bunbury 

S.  ArnuU. 

1850 

Voltigeur 

Loi-d  Zetland.. . . 

J,  M arson. 

1781 

Y.  Eclipse 

Mr.  O'Kelly 

Hiudley. 

1851 

Teddlngton's,  .  . 

Sir  J.  Hawley. . . 

J.  M arson. 

1782 

Assassin 

Lord  Egremont. 

3.  Arnull. 

1852 

Daniel  O'Rourke 

Mr  Bowes 

F.  Butler. 

1783 

Saltram 

Mr.  Parker 

Hindley. 

18.53 

West  Australian 

Mr.  Bowes. . .    . 

F.  Butler. 

1784 

Sergeant 

Mr.  O'Kelly.  .  . 

J.  Arnull. 

1854 

Andover 

Mr.  GuJly   . 

A.  Day. 

178j5 

Aimwell 

Lord  Clermont 

Hindley. 

1855 

Wild  Dayrell    .  . 

Mr.  Popham  . 

R.  Sherwood 

1786 

Noble      

Mr.  Panton 

Lord  Derby 

J.  White. 
S.  Arnull. 

1856 
1857 

Ellington 

Blink  Bonny 

Adm.  Harcourt. . 
Mr.  W,  I.  Anson 

Aldcroft. 

1787 

Sir  Peter  Teazle 

Charlton. 

17S8 

Sir  Thomas 

Prince  of  Wales. 

V/.  Smith. 

185S 

Bladsman 

Sir  J   Hawley   .  . 

Wells. 

17S9 

Sky  Scraper .... 

Duke  of  Bedford 

Chifney,   Sr 

1859 

Misiid 

Sir  J.  Hawley. . . 

Wells. 

1790 

Rhadamanthus. 

Lord  Grosvenor . 

J.  Arnull. 

i860 

Thormanby . . 

Mr   Merry 

CuBtance. 

1791 

Duke  of  Bedford 
Lord  Grosvenor 

Stephenson. 
Buckle. 

1801 
1862 

ICettledruni . 
Caraotus , 

Co!.  Towneley.  . 
Mr   C   Snewuy. , 

Bullock. 

1792 

John  Bull .... 

J.  Parsen.'s. 

1793 

Waxy 

Sii-  F.  Poole 

Clift. 

1863 

Macaroni . 

.Mr.  R,  C.  Naylor 

T.  Chaloner. 

1794 

Datdalus 

Lord  Grosvenor 

Buckle. 

1864 

Blair  Athol   .  , 

Mr.  W   1.  An.-con 

J.   Snowden. 

1795 

Spread  Eagle. 

Sir  F.  Standish 

A.Wheatley 

1865 

Gladiateur    . 

Co't  de  Lagrange 

H.  Grimsh'w 

1796 

Didelot 

Sir  F.  Standish.. 

J.  Arnull. 

1866 

Lord  Lyon .  . 

.Mr.  Sutton,  .  ,  , 

Custance. 

1797 

Sis.  to  Pharam'd 

Duke  of  Bedford 

J.  Singleton 

1867 

Hermit 

Mr.  H.  ChapUn 

J.  Daley. 

T79« 

Sir  Harry 

Mr.  Cookson. . . 

S.  Arnull. 

1868 

Blue  Gown. .  . 

Sir  J.  Hawley . , 

Wells. 

1799 

Archduke 

Sir  F.  Standish.. 

J.  Arnull. 

1869 

Pretender    . .    . 

Mr.  J.  Johnstone 

J.  Osborne. 

1800 

Champion 

Mr.  Wilson . .  . 

Clift. 

187C 

Kingcraft    .  . . 

Lord  Falmouth ,  , 

T.  French. 

1801 

Eleanor 

Sir  C.  Bunbury  . 

Sanders. 

1H71 

Favonuis 

BaronRothschild 

T.  French. 

1802 

Tyrant 

Duke  of  Grafton 

Buckle. 

1872 

Cremorne    .... 

Mr.  H.  Savile. . . 

Maidment. 

1803 

Ditto 

SirH.  Williams'n 

Clift 

1X73 

Doncaster 

Mr.  J,  Merry.  , 

F.  Webb. 

1804 

Hannibal 

Lord  Egremont 

W.  ArnuU. 

1874 

George  Fred erich 

Mr.  Caitwright. 

Custance. 

1805 

Card'l  Beaufort 

Lord  Egremont. 

Fitzpatrick. 

1876 

Galopln 

Cou't  Balthyany 

Morris. 

1806 

Paris 

Lord  Foley .... 
L6rd  Egremont  , 

Shepherd. 
J.  Arnull. 

1876 
1877 

Kisber 

Silvio 

Mr.  Baltazzi , , . 
Lord  Falmouth. , 

Maidment. 

1807 

Election 

F.  Archer. 

1808 

Pan 

Sir  H.  Williams'n 

CoUinson. 

1S7R 

Selton 

Mr   Crawford 

Constable. 

1809 

Pope 

Duke  of  Grafton 
Duke  of  Grafton 

Goodison. 

Clift, 

1879 
l.SSO 

Sir  Bevys 

Bend  Or 

Mr,  Acton 

Duke  of  We.itm'i 

G.  Fordham 

1810 

Whalebone. . . . 

F.  Archer. 

1811 

Phantom 

Sir  J.  Shelly .  . 

Buckle. 

1881 

Iroquois 

Mr,  Lorillard ,  .  , 

F.  Archer. 

1812 

Octavius 

Mr.  Ladbrooke 

W.  Arnull. 

1882 

Shotover 

Duke  of  Westm'i 

T   Cannon. 

1813 

Smolensko.  .  .  . 

Sir  C.  Bimbui-y 

Goodieon. 

1883 

St.  Blaise 

Sir  F.  Jolmstono 

C.  Wood. 

1814 

Blucher 

Lord  Stawell 

W,  ArnuU. 

1884 

♦Harvester .... 

SirJ.Willoughby 

C.  Wood. 

1815 

Whisker 

Duke  of  Grafton 

Goodison. 

*St.  Gatien   . . . 

Mr.  Hammond 

S.  Loates. 

1816 

Prince  Leopold 

Duke  of  York 

Wheatley. 

1885 

Melton 

Lord  Hastings.   . 

F.  Archer. 

1817 

Azar 

Mr.  Payne. . . 

Robinson. 

1886 

Ormonde 

Duke  of  We.stm'r 

F.  Archer. 

1818 

Sam 

Mr.  ThornhiU... 

S.  Chifney. 

1887 

Merry  Hampton 

Mr.  Abington   .  , 

J.  Watts. 

1819 

Tireslas 

Duke  of  Portland 

Clift. 

1888 

Ayrshire 

Duke  of  Portland 

F.  Barrett. 

1820 

Sailor 

MiK  ThornhiU   . 

S  Chifney. 

1889 

Donovan 

Duke  of  Porllaml 

T.  Loates. 

1821 

Gustavus 

Mr.  Hunter. . 

S  Day. 

1890 

Sainfoin 

Sir  J.  Miller 

J.  Watts. 

1822 

Moses 

Duke  of  York  . 

Goodison. 

1891 

Common 

Sir  F.  Johnstone 

G,  Barrett. 

1823 

Emillus 

Mr  Udney .  . . 

Buckle. 

1892 

Sir  Hugo  . 

Lord  Biadford , 

Ailsop. 

1824 

Cedric   

Sir  J.  Shelly.  . 

Robinson. 

1893 

Isinglass 

Mr.  McCalmont 

T.  Loates. 

1825 

Middleton 

Sir  J.  Shelly.  .  . 

Robinson. 

1894 

Ladas 

Lord   Rosebery 

J.  Watts. 

1826 

Lapdog 

Lord  Egremont  . 

Qockeray. 

1895 

SirVisto 

Lord   Rosebery.. 

S  Loates. 

1827 

Mameluke.  .  .  . 

Lord  Jersey . .    .  . 

Robinson. 

1896 

Persimraon. . . 

Prince  of  Wales 

J,  Watts. 

1828 

Cadland .... 

Duke  of  Rutland 

Robinson. 

1S97 

Gal  tee  More. . 

Mr.  Gubbius 

C  Wood. 

1829 

Frederick .... 

Mr  Gratwicke 

Forth. 

1898 

Jeddah 

Mr.  Larnach, .    , 

O.   Madden. 

1830 

Priam 

Mr.  Chifney . 

S.  Day 

1899 

Flying  Fox 

Duke  of  Westm'r 

M.  Cannon. 

1831 

Spaniel 

Lord  Lowther . . 

Wheatley. 

1900 

Diamond  .Jubilee 

Prince  of  Wales 

H.  Jones. 

1832 

St.  Giles 

Mr  Ridsdale 

Scott. 

1901 

Volodyovski. . . 

Mr.  Whitney.... 

L   Reiff. 

1833 

Dangerous.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Saddler. 

Chappie. 

1902 

Ard  Patrick .  .  . 

Mr   Gubbins.. 

J.H.  Martin 

1834 

Plenipotentiary 

Mr  Batson . . 

ConoUy. 

1903 

Rock  Sand .... 

Sir  J.  MUler,  ,  ,  . 

Maher. 

1835 

Mundig. . . 

Mr.  Bowes .  .    . 

Scott. 

1904 

St.  Amaut. . . . 

L,.  de  Rothschild 

K.  Cannon. 

1836 

Bay  Middleton 

Lord  Jersey. 

Robinson. 

1905 

Cicero 

Lord  Rosebery, 

Maher. 

1837 

Phosphorus  . . . 

Lord  Berner 

G.  Edwards 

1906 

Spearmint 

Major  Loder. . . 

Maher. 

1838 

Amato 

Sir  G.  Hcathcote 

Chappie. 

1907 

Orby 

Mr.  Cioker. .  .  , 

J.  Reiff. 

1839 

Bloomsbury.  . 

Mr.  W.  Ridsdale 

Templeman 

1908 

Signorinetta.  . 

Chev   GiclstreUl 

W.   Bullock. 

1R40 

Little  Wonder   . 

Mr.  Robertson 

Macdonald. 

1909 

Minora 

King  Edward.  .  . 

H  Jones. 

1841 

Coronation .... 

Mr.  RawUnson 

ConoUy. 

1910 

Lemberg 

Mr.  Fairie 

B.  Dillon. 

184_2 

Attila 

Colonel  Anson. 

Scott. 

1911 

Sunstar 

Mr.  J.  B.Joel..  . 

G.  Stern. 

1843 

Cotherstone .  . 

Mr  Bowes, 

Scott. 

1912 

Tagalie 

Mr.  Raphael. . . . 

J.  Reia. 

1844 

Orlando.   . . 

Colonel  Peel .  .    . 

Flatman. 

1913 

Aboyeur 

Mr.  Cunliite 

Piper. 

1845 

Merry  Monarch. 

Mr.  Gratwicke 

F   BeU. 

1914 

Durbar  II 

H.  B.  Duryea. . . 

M.  MacGee. 

1846 

Pyrrhus 

Mr.  GuUy .  .    . 

S.  Day. 

1915 

Pommern 

Mr.  S.  Joel .... 

S  Donoghue 

1847 

Cossack ........ 

Mr.  Pedley. .  . 

Templeman , 

1916 

Flfinella       

Mr.  E.  Hulton, 

J.  Childs, 

1848 

Surplice 

Lord  Clifden.. 

Templeman, 

1917 

Gay  Crusader 

Mr.  Fairie  ...    , 

S  Dono,ghue 

1849 

The  Flying 

1918 

Gainsborough. . . 

Lady  J,  Douglass 

J.  Child. 

Dutchman .... 

Lord  Eglinton . . . 

Marlow. 

1919 

Grand  Parade .  . 

Lord  Glanely  . . . 

W.  Langford 

*  Dead  heat,  stakes  divided 

Note:  The  Derby  of  1915-6-7-8  was  run  at  Newmarket  as  the  "New"  Derby. 


COMPARATIVE    SPEEDWAY    TIMES. 


Miuss 


10. 
20. 
25. 
50. 
75. 
100, 


Brooklands 
(Concrete.) 


None. 

None. 
*13:24  88 

28:18  65 
*41:32  27 

56:29,93 


Indl'ap'lls 

(Brick) 
2H  Miles. 


P:43.70 
13:26  76 
16:45  88 
33:21  80 
50:02  77 
1:07:30.45 


Chicago 

1  (Board) 

2  MUes. 


5:55  70 
11:40  92 
None. 
29:17  67 
None. 
58:54,20 


Sheepsh'd 

B,  (Board) 

2  Miles. 


5:45  92 
11:24  67 
None. 
28:04,63 
None. 
56:57.72 


MILES 


150. 
200. 
250. 
300. 
350. 


Brooklands 
(Concrete ) 


1:28:35  67 
2:05:06  28 

*2:33:24  93 
3:07:45  46 

*3:36:04  11 


Indi'ap'lis 

(Brick) 
2>^  Miles. 


1:40:38,15 
2:14:29  58 
2:47:06  54 
3:19:32  87 
3:54:41.16 


Chicago 
(Board) 
2  MUes. 


Sheepsh'd 

B.  (Board) 

2  Miles 


1:31:18,00 
2:02:17  70 
2:03:31,16 
3:03:49  18 
3:34:11,37 


1:27:10,93 
1:66:21,40 
2:26:24  70 
2:55:32  23 
3:24:42,00 


♦  Unofficial. 
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SPEED   TABLE. 
(Equivalent  M.  P.  H.  Chart  for  Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway ) 


Miles  PER 

1  I,ap, 

5  Laps, 

25  Laps, 

SO  Laps, 

100  Laps, 

150  Laps, 

175  Laps, 

HOUR. 

2  Miles. 

10  Miles. 

50  Miles. 

100  Miles. 

200  Miles. 

300  Miles. 

350  Mile.s. 

Min 

SfA:. 

Mln 

Sec. 

nftn 

Sec 

Hr. 

Min 

Sec 

Hr 

Min 

Sec 

Ur. 

Mln 

Sec 

Hr. 

Min 

.'?W, 

75 

36.0 

8 

00.0 

40 

00 

20 

00 

2 

40 

00 

4 

00 

00 

4 

40 

00 

76 

34.7 

7 

53  7 

39 

28 

18 

57 

2 

37 

54 

3 

56 

51 

4 

37 

18 

77 

33  5 

7 

47.5 

38 

58 

17 

55 

2 

35 

51 

3 

53 

46 

4 

32 

4.S 

78; 

32  3 

7 

41  5 

38 

2S 

16 

55 

2 

33 

51 

3 

.50 

46 

4 

29 

1» 

79.   ..    .. 

31    1 

7 

35  7 

37 

58 

15 

57 

2 

31 

54 

3 

47 

51 

4 

25 

49 

80 

30  0 

7 

30.0 

37 

30 

15 

00 

2 

30 

00 

3 

45 

00 

4 

22 

30 

81 

2H  8 

7 

24.4 

37 

02 

14 

04 

2 

28 

09 

3 

42 

13 

4 

19 

i."; 

82 

27.8 

7 

19.0 

36 

35 

13 

10 

2 

26 

20 

3 

39 

31 

4 

16 

0.5 

83 

26. K 

7 

13.7 

36 

09 

12 

17 

2 

24 

35 

3 

36 

52 

4 

13 

00 

84 

25 . 7 

7 

08  6 

35 

43 

11 

26 

2 

22 

51 

3 

34 

17 

4 

10 

35 

85 

24.7 

7 

03  5 

35 

18 

10 

35 

2 

21 

11 

3 

31 

46 

4 

07 

07 

80 

23.7 

6 

58.6 

34 

53 

09 

46 

2 

19 

52 

3 

29 

18 

4 

04 

08 

87 

22.8 

6 

.13.8 

34 

29 

08 

58 

2 

17 

,56 

3 

26 

54 

4 

01 

22 

88 

21.8 

6 

49  1 

34 

05 

08 

11 

2 

16 

22 

3 

24 

33 

3 

58 

38 

89 

20.9 

6 

44  5 

33 

42 

07 

25 

2 

14 

.■^0 

3 

22 

15 

3 

55 

57 

90 

20.0 

6 

40.0 

33 

20 

06 

40 

2 

13 

20 

3 

20 

00 

3 

53 

20 

91 

19.1 

6 

35.6 

32 

5S 

05 

56 

2 

11 

52 

3 

17 

48 

3 

.50 

46 

92 

18.3 

6 

31.3 

32 

37 

05 

13 

2 

10 

26 

3 

15 

39 

3 

48 

15 

93.. 

17.4 

6 

27.1 

32 

15 

04 

31 

2 

09 

02 

3 

13 

33 

3 

45 

48 

94 

16  6 

6 

23  0 

31 

55 

03 

.50 

2 

07 

40 

3 

11 

29 

3 

43 

24 

96 

15  8 

6 

18  94 

31 

35 

03 

09 

2 

06 

19 

3 

09 

28 

3 

41 

03 

96 

15.0 

6 

15.0 

31 

15 

02 

30 

2 

05 

00 

3 

07 

30 

3 

38 

4<» 

97 

14  2 

6 

11   1 

30 

56 

01 

51 

2 

03 

43 

3 

05 

34 

3 

•  36 

29 

98 

13.5 

6 

07  3 

30 

37 

01 

13 

2 

02 

27 

3 

03 

20 

3 

34 

29 

99 

12  7 

6 

03  6 

30 

18 

00 

36 

2 

01 

13 

3 

01 

49 

3 

32 

13 

100 

12.0 

6 

00  0 

30 

(M» 

00 

00 

2 

00 

00 

3 

00 

00 

3 

30 

(H) 

101 

11    ?. 

5 

56.5 

29 

4-2 

0 

59 

24 

58 

48 

2 

58 

13 

3 

27 

55 

102 

10  4 

5 

52  9 

29 

24 

0 

5H 

49 

57 

03 

2 

56 

28 

3 

25 

.52 

103 

09  6 

5 

49  5 

29 

12 

0 

57 

57 

56 

30 

2 

54 

39 

3 

23 

53 

101 

09.2 

5 

46.1 

28 

.'iO 

0 

57 

42 

55 

11 

2 

53 

08 

3 

21 

55 

105 

08,4 

5 

42  8 

28 

34 

0 

.57 

08 

.54 

17 

2 

51 

25 

3 

20 

(H> 

106 

08.0 

5 

39  6 

28 

18 

0 

56 

36 

53 

12 

2 

49 

47 

•A 

18 

(H) 

107 

07.2 

5 

36  4 

28 

02 

0 

66 

04 

52 

09 

2 

48 

13 

3 

16 

13 

108 

06.8 

5 

33  3 

27 

46 

0 

55 

33 

51 

07 

2 

46 

40 

3 

14 

26 

109 

1 

06  0 

5 

30.2 

27 

31 

0 

5ft 

02 

.50 

05 

2 

45 

08 

3 

12 

35 

110 

05.4 

5 

27.2 

27 

16 

0 

54 

32 

49 

05 

2 

43 

38 

3 

10 

54 

CRAN9    PRIX 

DE    PARIS    WiN^3ERS- 

{863-1918. 

YR 

Horse. 

Owner. 

,   YR 

Horse. 

Owner. 

YR 

Horse.                Owner. 

1863 

The  Ranger 

Mr.  Savile. 

1882 

Bruce 

Mr.  Rymiel. 

1901 

Clieri 

M.  Caillant. 

1864 

Vermont. . .  . 

H.  Delamarre. 

1883 

Frontin 

Duke  Castrie. 

1902 

KizU    Kour- 

M.    E.    de    St. 

1 865 

Gladlateur. . 

Count  F.  de  La- 

1884 

Little  Duck. 

Duke  Castrie. 

gan 

Alary. 

grange. 

1885 

Paradox .... 

Mr.  Bro-Cloete 

1903 

Quo  Vadis. . 

M.  E.  Blanc. 

1806 

Ceylon 

Dukeof  Beauf't 

1886 

Minting. . . 

R.  Vyner. 

1904 

Ajax 

M.  E.  Blanc. 

1867 

Fervacques 

D.  de  Montg'y 

1887 

Tennbreuse 

M.  P.   Airmart. 

1905 

Flnasseui". 

M.  E.  Ephruasl. 

1868 

Earl 

Mar.ofHastings 

1888 

Stuart 

M.  P.   Donon. 

1906 

Spearmint.  . 

Maj.   E.   Loder. 

1869 

Glaneur 

M.    Lupin. 

1889 

Vaslstas. . . . 

M.  H.  Delam're. 

1907 

.San  Souse  II 

Baron  Rothac'ld 

1870 

.Sornette .... 

Maj.   Fridolin. 

1890 

Fitz  Roye. . 

Baron      A.      de 

1908 

North  East 

W.  K.  Vand'bilt 

1871 

No  race  on  a 

ccount  of  war. 

Schickler. 

1909 

Verdun  II 

Baron  Rothsc'ld 

1872 

Cremorne. . 

Mr.  Savile. 

1891 

Clamart 

M.  E.  Blanc. 

1910 

Nuage 

Mme.       Chere- 

1873 

Bolard 

M.  Delamarre. 

1892 

Rueil 

M.  E.  Blanc. 

meteff. 

1874 

Trent 

W.  R.  Marshall 

1893 

Ragotsky. . . 

M.  Webb. 

1911 

Asd'Atout.. 

Mar.  de  Ganay. 

1875 

Salvatur 

M.  Lupin. 

1894 

Dolma- 

Baron      A.      de 

1912 

Houli 

M.  A.  Fould. 

1876 

Klsber 

A.  Baltazzl. 

Baghtche. 

Schickler. 

1913 

BruJeur 

M.    E.    de    St. 

1877 

St.    Chris- 

Count  Lagrange 

1895 

Andree 

M.  E.  Blanc. 

Alary. 

tophe. 

1896 

Arreau 

M.  E.  Blanc. 

1914 

Sardanap'ls. 

Baron  Rothsc'ld 

1878 

Thurlo 

Pr.  Soltykoff. 

1897 

Doge 

M.  J.  Armand. 

1915 

No  race — w 

ar. 

1879 

Nubienne. .  . 

M.  Blanc. 

189K 

Le  Roi  Soleil 

Baron  de  Roths- 

1916 

No   race — w 

ar. 

18H0 

Robert     the 

child. 

1917 

No  race — w 

ar. 

Devil.   .    . 

O.  Brewer. 

1899 

Perth 

M.  Caillant. 

1918 

No   race — w 

ar. 

1881 

Foxhall 

Mr.    Keene.' 

1900 

Semendria. . 

Baron  Schickler. 

1919tGal.  Light.  .iBaron  Rothsc'ld 

YACHTINC. 

Sir  Thomas  Llpton  renewed  hLs  challenge  for  the  America's  Cup  in  October,  1919,  and  It  was  later 
mutually  agreed  to  hold  the  races  during  the  season  of  1920  unless  unforeseen  obstacles  arose.  Sir  Lipton'a 
challenging  yacht,  Shanu-oek  IV.,  remained  In  drydock  at  the  Erie  Basin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  neither 
the  Resolute  nor  Vanitie,  defending  candidates,  have  been  In  commission  since  1915.  All  throe  yachts  were 
informally  Inspected  during  1919  and  were  reported  to  be  In  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Tliere  was 
considerable  activity  in  yachting  circles  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  on  the  Great  Lakes,  races  between 
the  smaller  type  of  craft  being  the  feature  of  the  Atlantic  season.  A  record  of  the  trial  races  between  the 
Resolute  and  Vanitie  during  the  season  of  1915  is  appended  for  reference  purposes:  Fifteen  trials  between 
the  Resolute  and  the  Vanitie  were  sailed,  and  the  Resolute  won  on  July  3  by  Im.  8s  ;  on  July  7  by  Im.  68.; 
on  ,Tuly  9  the  Vanitie  discontinued  owlne;  to  the  breaking  of  a  gaff;  on  July  10  by  3m.  31s  :  on  July  13  by  4m. 
16s  ;  on  July  15  by  13s.;  on  July  17  by  26m.  123.;  on  July  27  by  3m.  57s  ;  on  August  5  by  Ijn.  36s.  (corrected 
time,  the  Vanitie  making  28s.  faster  actual  time) :  on  August  7  by  20m.  18s  ;  on  August  10  by  4m.  15s^and  on 
August  11  by  3m.  593.  The  Vanitie  defeated  the  Resolute  on  July  5  by  4  m.  lis.;  ou  August  3,  the  Resolutd 
meeting  with  an  accident,  and  on  August  6,  by  ]  Om.  553. 
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INTERNATIONAL    RACSS    FOR 

THE    AMERICA'S    CUE 

Date. 

American 

Time. 

linglish 

Time. 

Kcaiilt. 

Yacht. 

H.  M.  s. 

Yacht 

n.  M.  8. 

M.  3. 

Aug.  22,  1851 

America 

10.37  00 

Aurora  .... 

10  55  00 

American  boat  first  home  by  18.00. 

Aug.     8,  1870 

Magic 

3  58.26  2-10 

Cambria..    .    . 

4  37.38  9-10 

American  boat  won  by 

39.12. 

Oct.    16,  1871 

Columbia. . .  . 

6.19.41 

Livonia .... 

6  40  45 

American  boat  won  by 

27.04. 

Oct.    18,  1871 

Columbia. . . . 

3.07.42 

Livonia .... 

3   18   15 

American  boat  won  by 

10.33. 

Oct.    19,  1871 

♦Columbia. . . 

4  17.35 

Livonia    .  .  . 

4  02  25 

♦English  boat  won  by 

15  10. 

Oct.    21,  1871 

Sappho 

5.39.02 

Livonia    .  . . 

6  09  23 

American  boat  won  by 

30.21. 

Oct.    23,  1871 

Sappho 

4.46.17 

Livonia 

5  11  44 

American  boat  won  by 

25.27. 

Aug.  11,  1876 

Madeleine . . . 

5.23.54      } 

7.18.46      } 
4.17  09 

Countess  of    f 
Duflerln 

5  34  53 

American  boat  won  by 

10  59. 

Aug.  12,  1876 

Madeleine. . . 

Countess  of   | 

Duffcrm      \ 

Atalanta ...    . 

7.40.00 

American  boat  won  by 

27.14. 

Nov.    9,  1881 

Mischief 

4  45  39;i 

American  boat  won  by. 

28.30M 

Nov.  10,  1881 

Mischief 

4.54  53 

Atalanta    .... 

5  33.47 

American  boat  v.fon  by 

38.54. 

Sept.  14,  1885 

Puritan 

6  06  05 

Genesta   .... 

6.22.24 

American  boat  won  by 

16  19. 

Sept.  16,  1885 

Puiitan 

5  Q3.14 

Genesta...    . 

5.04  52 

American  boat  won  by 

1  38. 

Sept.    9,  1886 

Mayflower. . . 

5  26.41 

Galatea 

5.38  43 

American  boat  won  by 

12  02 

Sept.  11,  1886 

Mayflower. . . 

6.49  00 

Galatea 

7.18  09 

American  boat  won  by 

29.09. 

Sept.  27,  1887 

Volunteer  .. . 

4.53  18 

Thistle 

5.12.41?i 

American  boat  won  by 

19  23 5i. 

Sept.  30,  1887 

Volunteer  . . . 

5.42.56}^ 

Thistle  .  . . 

5.54  45 

American  boat  won  by 

11  48K. 

Oct.      7,  1893 

Vigilant   .    .  . 

4.05.47 

Valkyrie  II .  . 

4  11   35 

American  boat  won  by 

5.48. 

Oct.      9,  1893 

Vigilant 

3.25.01 

Vamyrie  II . 

3.35  30 

American  boat  won  by 

10.35. 

Oct.    13,  1893 

Vigilant. .. 

3.24  39 

Valkyrie  II .  . 

3  25.19 

American  boat  won  by 

.40. 

Sept.    7,  1895 

Defender   .  .  , 

4.59.54  9-10 

Valkyrie  III 

5  08  44 

American  boat  won  by    J 

.49  1-10. 

Sept.  10,  1895 

Defender 

3.55.56 

Valkyrie  III 

1  disQualifled 

American  boat  won  on  Joul. 

Sept.  12,  ISg.-) 

Defender.  . . 

4.43.43 

Valkyrie  III 

withdrew 

American  boat  had  walk 

over. 

Oct.    16,  1899 

Columbia  . . . 

4.53  53 

Shamrock  I . . . 

5.04  01 

American  boat  won  by 

10  08. 

Oct.    17,  1899 

Columbia  . . . 

3  27.00 

Shamrock  I... 

disabled 

American  boat  had  walk 

over 

Oct.    20,  1899 

Columbia  . . . 

3.38.09 

Shamrock  I . . . 

3  44  43 

American  boat  won  by 

6  34. 

Sept.  28,  1901 

Columbia  . . . 

4  30  24 

Shamrock  II 

4  31  44 

American  boat  won  by 

1  20. 

Oct.     3,  1901 

Columbia  .    . 

3  12.35 

Shamrock  II. 

3   16   10 

American  boat  won  by 

3  35. 

Oct.     4,  1901 

Columbia.     . 

4  32  57 

Shamrock  II.  , 

4  33  38 

tAmerican  boat  won  by 

41. 

Aug.  22,  1903 

Reliance  

3  32   17 

Shamrock  III 

3  39.20 

American  boat  won  by 

7  03. 

Aug.  27,  1903 

Reliance     . . . 

3   14  54 

Shamrock  III 

3.16   13 

American  boat  won  by 

1   19. 

Sept.    3,  1903 

Reliance 

4 . 28 . 06 

Shamrock  III . 

English  boat  lost  in  fog. 

*  Columbia  disabled,  but  finished  race.  tValkyrie  III.  fouled  Defender,  and  the  race  was  awarded 
to  American  boat,  though  the  challenger  finished  47s.  ahead  in  3.55.09.  t  Shamrock  II.  finished  first, 
but  lost  race  on  time  allowance  of  43s.  The  Reliance  allowed  the  Shamrock  III.  Im.  57s.  in  all  tteir  races. 
Reliance  measuring  108.41  It.  and  Shamrock  III.  104.37  ft.  In  the  preliminary  trials  between  Reliance, 
Constitution  and  Columbia  the  Constitution  won  three  races,  although  Reliance  was  selected  aa  the  Cup 
defender. 

iWOTOR    BOAT    RACING. 

National  Power  Boat  Association  Champjonsliip  Gold  Cup  Races,  held  at  Detroit,  August  29-Septem- 
ber  1.  Results:  Gold  Cup,  30-mile  race,  three  heats;  total  distance  90  miles.  Total  point  score— ^Misa 
Detroit  III,  17  points;  Miss  Detroit  II,  16  points;  Eleventh  Hour,  4  points. 

Gold  Cup  Race,  by  heats; 


Boat. 

Club. 

Driver. 

Time. 
Ri.  S. 

M.P.H. 

First  Heat — Miss  Detroit  III 

D.  Y.  C 

A.  D  P.  B.  A 

A.  D.  P.  B.  A 

D.  Y.  C 

D.  Y.  C 

A.D.P.  B.  A 

U.  D.  B.  C 

G.  A.  Wood 

W.  H.  Sanborn 

W.  H.  Sanborn 

G.  A.  Wood 

G.  A.  Wood 

W.  H.  Sanborn. .... 
P.  Stasburg,  out  on  8th 

38  07 
38.09 
59*58 
59^58 
32     3 
32.54 
lap. 

47  33 

Miss  Detroit  II 

47  06 

Second  Heat — Miss  Detroit  II 

M1«=i  Detroit  III 

Third  Hoat— Miss  Detroit  III 

Miss  Detroit  II ■ 

Eleventh  Horn- 

30  63 
30  64 
55  00 
55.07 

Previous  winners  of  Gold 
speed: 

*1904 — Standard 

*1904r— Vingt-et-Un  U 

tl905 — Chip  II 

tl906— Chip  II 

i-1907— Chip  II 

1908 — Dixie  II. 

1909— Dixie  II 

1910— Dixie  III 

1911— Mlt  II 

1912— P.  D.  Q.  11 

1913— Ankle  Deep 

1914— Baby  Sp'd  Dem.  II. 

1915 — Miss  Detroit 

1916 — Miss  Minneapolis. . . 

1917 — Miss  Detroit  II 

1918— Miss  Detroit  IH. . . 


Cup,  owner  and  average 


C.  C.  Riotte 

W.  Sharpe  Kilmer. 
J  Wainwright.  .  . 
J.  Wainwright    .  .  . 
J.  Wainwright.  .  .  . 
E.  J.  Schroeder. . . . 

E.  J.  Schroeder. . . , 

F.  K.  Burnham .  .  . 
J.  H.  Hayden.  .    . 
Alfred  G.  Miles .  .  . 
Count  Mankowskl 
.Paula  Black 'on.. . . 

D.  P.  B.  A 

M.  P.  B.  A 

D.  P.  B.  A 

Detroit  Y.  C 


23  fi 
.25.3 
.15  9 

20.6 
.20.8 
.30  9 
.32.9 
.33.6 

36.1 
.36  8 
.44.5 
50  49 

48  49 

49  27 
54.36 
57.23- 


*  Two  races  were  run  in  1904  when  Riotte  waived 
the  conditions  ot  the  deed  of  gift,  t  Handicap  events. 


New  York  to  Poughkeepsie  and  return,  July  12-13. 
180  miles.    Results: 


Yacht  and  Owner. 


Class  A. 

Bedouin,  L.  H.  Straus 

Lespia,  W.  C.  Hambler 

Giro,  A.  P.  Davis 

Halcyon,  E.  Butler 

Fannie  U.,  S.  O.  A.  XJllman 

Whlleaway,  L.  Eddlnger 

Ethel  M  ,  L.  F.  MuUier 

Mianada,  J.  Frldenb^rg 

Niobe,  W.  Susswein i , .. . 

Class  B.  '     ■ ' 

Virginia,  A.  Benkamp . . . • ;  .i  . 

Smarty  ir.,  L.  Golly. '.  i 

Alibi,  M.  F.  Sommers ; . . . 

Brownie,  N.  Browne .' 

Viola  A.,  G.  Adolph .  Di 


Corrected 
Time. 


H.  M.  s. 
17  03  00 
17.32  05 
18.06.45 
18.17  05 
18.22.30 
18.31  30 
18.47.40 
19.20.20 
20. 28. 50 

21.lv>  05 
22.25.40 
23.34.10 
25.03.00 
squalifled. 


Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.,  St.  Lawrence  River  Cham- 
l)lon3hip,  August  13-14.  Miss  Detroit  III  won 
33-mIle  race  In  39m.  38s.  first  day,  and  34m.  41s. 
second  day. 


Bermuda  to  New  York  Race,  August  16-19,  for 
submarine  chasers,  won  by  Sub.  Chaser"  No.  131 
(Lieut.  J  L.  Day,  commanding);  time,  56h.  46m.; 
Sub.  Chaser  No.  90,  second;  Sub.  Chaser  No.  324, 
third.  ,     i 
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ROWING. 

YALE   VS.    HARVARD— VARSITY    EIGHTS. 

Yalb  and  Harvard  eights  have  rowed  flfty-one  races,  beginning  In  1S52  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee  at  two 
miles,  when  Harvard  won.  In  1855  the  course  was  changed  to  Springfield  and  lengthened  to  three  miles. 
Lake  Quinslgamond  was  the  scene  for  nine  years,  and  Lake  Saltonsall  for  1869.  After  an  interval  of  seven 
years  the  crews  in  1876-77  went  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  when  the  four-mile  course  was  inaugurated.  la 
1878  the  crews  changed  again  to  New  London,  Ct.     The  records: 


Tlme.                  I 

. 

TIME. 

Won  By. 

Date. 

Won  By. 

•■"• 

Winner. 

Loser. 

Winner. 

Loser. 

July  21, 

1855... 
1859... 

Harvard. 
Harvard. 

June  26,  1891... 
July     1,  1892... 

Harvard. . . 
Yale 

21.23 
20.48 

21.57 

July  26, 

19.18 

20.18 

21.42^ 

JiUy  27, 

1859*.. 

Yale 

19.14 

19.16 

June    3,1893... 

Yale  

25.01H 

25.15 

July  24, 

1860... 

Harvard. 

18  53 

19.05 

June  28,  1894... 

Yale  

22.47 

24.40 

July  29, 

1864... 

Yale  _  . 

19  01 

19.431.^ 

June  28,  1895... 

Yale 

21.30 

22  05 

July  28. 

1865... 

Yale.  .    .    . 

n.^2Vi 

18.09 

June  29.  1899... 

Harvard. . . 

20.52H 

21.13 

July  27, 

1866... 

Harvard. 

18.43 

19.10 

June  28,  1900... 

Yale 

21.12  4-5 

21.37  2-5 

July  19, 

1867... 

Harvard.   . 

18.13 

19.25}^ 

June  27.  1901... 

Yale   

23.37- 

23.45 

July  24, 

1868... 

Harvard. 

17  i&Vi 

18  38)4 

June  26,  1902.. 

Yale.  .  .    . 

20  20 

20.33 

July  23, 

1869... 

Harvard. 

18.02 

18.11 

June  25,  1903  . . 

Yale 

20.19  4-5 

20.29  3-6 

July  22, 

1870... 

Harvard. 

Foul. 

Disq. 

June  30,  1904... 

Yale  

21.40H 

22.10 

July  30, 

1876... 

Yale..    . 

22.02 

22.33 

June  29,  1905... 

Yale 

22  33 

22.36 

June  30, 

1877... 

Harvard.   . 

24  36 

24.44 

June  28,  1906... 

Harvard..  . 

23.02 

23.11 

June  28, 

1878... 

Harvard, .  . 

20.44Ji 

21.29 

June  27,  1907... 

Yale 

21.10 

21.13 

June  27, 

1879... 

Harvard. 

22  15 

23  58 

June  25,  1908... 

Harvard. . . 

24.10 

27  45 

July     1, 

1880... 

Yale 

24  27 

25  09 

July     1,1909... 

Harvard. . . 

21.50 

22.10 

July    1. 

1881 . . . 

Yale 

22  13 

22.19 

June  30,  1910.. 

Harvard.. . 

20.46H 

21.04 

Jime  30, 

1882. . . 

Harvard. 

20  47 

20.50H 

June  30,  1911.. 

Harvard. . . 

22.44 

23.41H 

June  28, 

1883... 

Harvard. 

24  26 

25.59 

June  21,  1912... 

Harvard. . . 

21.43H 

22  04 

June  26, 

1884... 

Yale 

20.31 

20  46 

June  20,  1913... 

Harvard.   . 

21.42H 

22.20 

June  26, 

1885... 

Harvard.   . 

25  15H 

26.30 

June  10,  1914... 

Yale   . . . 

21.16 

21.16  1-5 

July    2, 

1886  .. 

Yale  .... 

20  41 J^ 

21  05 

June  25.  1915  . 

Yale.  .. 

20.52 

21. 13}^ 

July     1, 

1887... 

Yale  .    . 

22   56 

23  10 ^r 

June  23,  1916  . 

Harvard. .  . 

t20.02 

21   17 

June  29, 

1888... 

Yale 

20   10 

21   24H 

1917.. 

No  race  on 

account  of 

war. 

June  29, 

1889... 

Yale.      . .  . 

21.30 

21.55 

June    1.  1918t§. 

Harvard. . 

10  58 

11  04 

June  27, 

1890... 

Yale 

21.29 

21.40 

June  20,  1919... 

Yale 

21.42H 

21.472-5 

*  Citizens'  Regatta,  t  Record  for  Thames  River  course,  t  Two-mile  race  rowed  on  Housalonlc 
River,  Derby,  Ct.    §  1918  race  was  a  two-mile  informal  "contest  at  Derby,  Ct. 

1919  regatta  rowed  over  regular  Thames  River  course  at  New  London,  Ct.,  for  first  time  since  1916. 
Results:  Varsity  Eights,  Four  Miles — Yale,  first;  time,  21m.  42  l-5s.  Harvard,  second;  time,  21m.  47  2-58. 
Varsity  Second  Eights,  Two  Miles— Harvard,  first;  time,  10m.  40  4-5s  Yale,  second;  time,  10m.  41  4-53. 
n-eshman  Eights,  Two  Miles — Harvard,  first;  time,  10m.  46  3-53.    Yale,  second;  time,  10m.  47  1-63. 

PERSONNEL  OF  WINNING  CREWS. 

Yale  Varsity— P.  Allen,  Jr.,  bow;  S.  Y.  Hord,  2;  L.  G.  Adams,  3;  J.  J.  Schieftelin,  4;  W.  Mead  (Capt.),  5: 
C.  S.  Payson,  6;  D.  G.  DrtscoU,  7;  C.  C.  Peters,  stroke;  R.  Carson,  2d.,  coxswain.  Han'ard  Second  Varsity— 
S.  Damon,  bow;  W.  C.-Chanler,  2;  E.  S.  Brewer,  3;  D.  H.  Morris,  Jr.,  4;  R.  M.  Sedgwick,  5;  S.  L.  Batchelder,6: 
T.  T.  Pond,  7;  R.  Jeuney,  stroke;  R.  N.  Durfee,  co.xswain.  Harvard  Freshmen — G.  M.  Appleton,  bow; 
L.  B.  La  Farge,  2;  R.  K.  Kane,  3;  S.  A.  Duncan,  4;  L.  Terry,  5;  L.  B.  McCagg,  Jr.  (Capt.),  6;  C.  Garland.  7; 
M.  Bradlee,  stroke;  F.  S.  Williams,  coxswain. 

PACIFIC    COAST    INTERCOLLEGIATE    REGATTA. 


Ye.vr. 

Winner. 

Second. 

Dist., 
Miles 

Win'rs 
Time 

Year. 

Winner. 

Second. 

Dist., 
Miles 

Win'rs 
Time. 

1903..    . 

1904  .. 

1905  ... 

Washington 
California . 
California.  .  . 
No  race .... 
Stanford .... 
California.  .  . 
Stanford .... 
Stanford.  .  .  . 
Stanford .... 

California .  .  . 
Stanford .... 
Washington. 

California .  . 
Stanford.  .  . 
California.  .  . 
California    .  . 
California .  .  . 

9.33 
9.58 

1912. . . 
1913 

1914   ... 
1915..    . 
1916   ... 
1917... 
1918... 
1919.... 

Stanford.  .  .  . 

Wasliington 

Washington 

Stanford 

Stanford . 

Washington 

No  race 

Washington. . 
Stanford .... 
Stanford .... 
Washington. . 
California .  .  . 
Stanford .... 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

16.43 
17.54 
19.58 

1900   ... 
1907   ... 
1908.... 
1900 

2li' 

2 
3 

is!  05 
13   18 
17.40 
9  00 
14.05 

15  37 
16.37 

16  32 

1910   ... 
1911.... 

Washington. . 

California. . . 

3 

16.44 

INTERCOLLEGIATE     REGATTA. 
Rowed  at  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson.     Results  since  1900: 

VARSITY     EIGHT-OARED— FOUR     MILES. 

June  30,  1900— Pennsylvania,  19m.  44  3-5s.;  Wisconsin,  19m.  46  2-5s.;  Cornell,  20m.  4  l-5s.; 
Columbia,  20m.  8  l-5s.;  Georgetown.  20m.  19  1-53. 

July  2,  1901— Cornell,  18ra.  53  l-5s.  (record);  Columbia,  18m.  58s.;  Wlscousin,  19m.  6  4-5s.: 
Georgetown,  19m.  21s.;  Syracuse,  19m.  49s.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  58  l-5s. 

June  21,  1902— Cornell,  19m.  5  3-53.;  Wisconsin,  19m.  13  3-53.;  Columbia,  19m.  18  3-5s.; 
Pennsylvania.    19m.   26s.;   Syracu.se,    19Jn.   31   2-53.;    Georgetown,    19m.   32s.  „„  „ 

June  26,  1903— Cornell,  18m.  57s.;  Georgetown,  19m.  27s.;  Wisconsin,  19m.  29  2-5s.;  Penn- 
eylvanla,  19m.  36  2-5s.;  Columbia,  19m.  54  4-53. 

June  28,  1904— Syracuse,  20m.  22  3-5s.;  Cornell,  20m.  31  1-53.;  Pennsylvania,  20m.  42s.;  Co- 
lumbia, 20m.  45  2-53.;  Georgetown,  20m.  52  2-5s.;  Wisconsin,  21m.  1  l-5s. 

June  29.  1905— Cornell,  20m.  29  2-5s.;  Syracuse,  21m.  47  2-5s.;  Georgetown,  21m.  493.;  Co- 
lumbia, 21m.  53  4-53.;  Pennsylvania.  21m.  59  4-53.;  Wisconsin.  22m.  6  1-53. 

June  23,  1906 — Cornell,  19m.  36  4-53.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  43  4-5s.;  Syracuse,  19m.  45  l-5s.; 
Wisconsin,  20m.  13  4-5s.;  Columbia,  20m.  18  3-5s.:  Georgetown,  20m.  36s. 

June  26,  1907 — Cornell,  20m.  2  3-5s.;  Columbia,  20m.  43.;  Annapolis.  20m.  13  4-5s.:  Pennsyl- 
vania, 20m.  33  2-5s.:  Wisconsin.  Georgetown,  Syracuse. 
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INTERCOLLEG  lATE  REG  ATT  A— Con«tn«€(J. 

June  27,  1908— Syracuse,  19m.  34  1-53.;  Columbia,  19m.  35  l-5s.;  Cornell.  19m.  39s.:  Penn- 
Bylvanla.  19m.  52  3-5s.;  Wisconsin,  20m.  43  4-5s.  ^  ^  ,„,,,,.„„ 

July  2,  1909 — Cornell,  19m.  2s.:  Columbia,  19m.  4  2-5s.;  Syracuse,  19m.  15  1-59.;  Wisconsin, 
19m.  24  l-5s.;  Pennsylvania,   19m.  32  l-6s.  „„._,,, 

June  25,  1910 — Cornell,  20m.  42  l-5s.:  Pennsylvania,  20m.  44  l-Ss.;  Columbia.  20m.  54  l-Ss.; 
Syracuse,  21m.  1  3-53.;  Wisconsin,  21m.  15  3-5s.  ^^       „„       ^. 

June  27,  1911 — Cornell,  20m.  10  4-.'5s.;  Columbia,  20m.  IC  4-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  20m.  33s.;  Wis- 
consin, 20m.  34s.;  Syracuse,  21m.  3  2-5s. 

June  29,  1912 — Cornell,  19m.  31  2-5s.;  Wisconsin,  19m.  35  2-5s.;  Columbia,  19ra.  4is.;  Syracuse. 
19m.  478.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  55s.;  Stanford,  20m.  25s.  , 

June  21.  1913 — Syracuse,  19m.  28  3-5s  ;  Cornell,  19m.  31s.;  Washington,  19m.  33s.;  Wisconsin, 
19m.  36s.;  Columbia,   19m.  38  l-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  20m.   11  l-5s. 

June  26,  1914 — Columbia,  19m.  37  4-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  41s.;  Cornell,  19m.  44  i-os.;  Syra- 
cuse. 19m.  59  2-5s  ;  Wasbingtou,  20m.  1  3-5s.;  Wisconain,  20m.  20s. 

June  28,  1915 — Cornell,  19m.  36  3-5s  ;  Leland  Stanford,  19m.  37  4-6s.;  Syracuse.  19m.  43  3-53.;  Colum- 
bia, 20m.;  Pennsylvania,  20m.  10  l-5s. 

June  l*,  1916 — Syracuse,  20m.  15s  ;  Cornell,  20m.  22  4-53.;  Columbia,  20m.  41  l-5s.;  Pennsylvania, 
20m    52  4-53 

1917-18-19,  no  races  on  account  of  wajr. 

For  previous  results  in  varsity  four-oared,  junior  eight-oared  and  fresbman  eight-oaretl  racea  see  1917 

ALMANAC. 

BEST     INTERCOLLEGIATE     RECORDS. 
Varsity  elght-oared,  four-mile  race:     Cornell,  July  2,  1901,  18m.  53  l-5s.       Varsity  four-oared, 
two-mUe  race:  Cornell,  June  28.  1915.  10m.  l-5s.      Freshman  eigbt-oared.  two-mile  race;  Cornell.   July  2. 
1909.  9m.  11  3-5s. 

DOAL  AND  TRIANGULAR  REGATTAS 

April  12 — Annapolis,  Md.  1  5-16  miles — Navy,  7m  17s.;  Pennsylvania,  7m.  34s.  Second  Crews — 
Pennsylvania,  7m.  35s  ;  Navy,  7m.  39s.    Fi-esbmen  Crews — Navy,  7m.  35s.;  Peimsylvania,  7m.  52s. 

April  19 — Derby,  Ct.  1  5-16  miles — Pennsylvania,  6m  20  2-5s.;  Yale,  6m.  31  2-53.  Second  Crews — 
Yale,  6m.  27  3-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  6m.  30  2-5s.  „        „  . 

AprU  19 — Annopolis,  Md.  1  7-8  miles — Navy,  10m.  5is.:  Harvard,  11m.  31s.;  Prmcefcoa,  11m.  41s. 
Freshmen — Navy,  11m.  343.;  Harvard,  11m.  49s  ;  Princeton,  11m.  53s. 

May  3— -Derby,  Ct.  2  miles — Yale,  10m  16  2-5s.;  Pi-inceton,  10m.  20  3-53.  Freshmen — Priaceton,  10m. 
34s.;  Yale.  10m.  35s.  "  .„      „„       ^    ,. 

May  3 — Annapolis,  Md.  2  miles — Navy,  12m.  44s.;  Syi'acuse,  i3m.  30s.  Freshmen — Navy,  13m.  lis.; 
Syracuse,  13m.  23s. 

RECORD    OF   OXFORD    AND    CAMBRIDGE   BOAT   RACE— 4J4    MILES. 
(Oxford  won  39,  Cambridge  31;  dead  heat  1.) 


Year 

D.ate. 

Winner. 

Course. 

Time. 

Year 

Date 

Winner. 

Course. 

Time 

1841 . . 

Anrll  14 

Cambridge. 

W.  toP... 

32  30 

1882 . 

April    1 

Oxford 

P.  to  M . . 

20,12    . 

1842.. 

June  11 

Oxford   

W.  toP. 

30  46 

1883 

Mar.  15 

Oxford 

P.  to  M... 

21.22 

1845 

Mar.  15 

Cambridge 

P.  to  M . . 

23  30 

1884. 

AprU    7 

Cambridge. . . 

P.  toM... 

21.39 

1846. 

April    3 

Cambridge. 

M.  top.. 

21  05 

1885 

Mar.  28 

Oxford   

P.  to  M . . 

21.47 

1849 

Mar.  29 

Cambridge. 

P.  to  M . . . 

22  00 

1886 

April    3 

Cambridge. . . 

P   to  M    . . 

22.29H 

1849 

Dec.  15 

Oxford .    ... 

P.  to  M . .  . 

1887 

Mar   26 

Cambridge. . . 

P.  to  M . .  . 

20.52 

1852 

April    3 

Oxford   . .    . 

P.  to  M . . 

21.36 

1888. 

Mar.  24 

Cambridge.   . 

F.  to  M    .  . 

20.48 

1854 

AprU    8 

Oriford   .... 

P.  to  M . .  . 

25  29 

1889 

Mar.  30 

Cambridge. . . 

P.  to  M . . 

20.14 

1856 

Mar..  15 

Cambridge. 

B.  R.  to  P 

25  50 

1890. 

Mar.  26 

Oxford 

P.  to  M  , . 

22.03 

1857. 

April    4 

Oxford   . . . 

P.  to  M . . 

22.35 

1891 

Mar.  21 

Oxford 

P.  to  M    .  . 

21.48 

1858 

Mar.  27 

Cambridge. . . 

P.  to  M . 

21  23 

1892 

AprU    9 

Oxford 

P.  to  M  . .  . 

19.21 

1859   . 

April  15 

Oxford 

P.  toM 

24  40 

1893 

Mar.  22 

Oxford   

P.  to  M . . 

18.47 

1860. 

Mar.  31 

Cambridge. . 

P.  to  M . . 

26.05 

1894 

Mar.  17 

Oxford 

P.  to  M . . 

21  39 

1861. 

Mar.  23 

Oxford   .    .  . 

P.  to  M . 

23  30 

1895 

Mar.  30 

Oxford   

P.  to  M . . 

20.50 

1862.. 

AprU  12 

Oxford..    . 

P.  to  M  . . 

24.41 

1896 

Mar.  28 

Oxford 

P.  toM... 

20  02 

1863.. 

Mar.  28 

Oxford   

M.  to  P 

23.06 

1897 

AprU    3 

Oxford 

P.  to  M . . 

19.12 

1864. 

Mar.  19 

Oxford   

P.  to  M .    . 

21.40 

1898 

Mar.  26 

Oxford   

P.  to  M  .  .  . 

22.15 

1865. 

April    8 

Oxford   

P.  to  M . 

21  24 

1899 

Mar.  25 

Cambridge. . . 

P.  to  M .  .  . 

21.04 

1866 

Mar.  24 

Oxford   

P.  to  M . . . 

25.35 

1900   . 

Mar.  31 

Cambridge. . 

P.  to  M    . 

18  47 

1867. 

April  13 

Oxford   

P.  toM. 

22.40 

1901    . 

Mar.  30 

Oxford 

P.  to  M 

22.31 

1868   . 

April. .  . 

Oxford 

P.  to  M . . . 

20.56 

1902.. 

Mar.  22 

Cambridge. 

P.  to  M.. 

19.09 

1869    . 

Mar.  17 

Oxford 

P.  toM... 

20  05 

1903 . . 

AprU    2 
Mar.  26 

Cambridge. . . 

P  to  M . . . 

19  35 

1870.. 

AprU    6 

Cambridge.   . 

P.  to  M . .  . 

22  04, 

1904. 

Cambridge. . . 

P.  to  M . .  . 

21.37 

1871.. 

AprU    1 

Cambridge 

P.  to  M . . . 

23.05 

1905   . 

Aoril    1 

Oxford 

P.  to  M . . 

20.35 

1872.. 

Mar.  23 

Cambridge.   . 

P.  to  M . .  . 

21.15 

1906 

April    7 

Cambridge. . . 

P.  to  M.. 

19  24 

1873. 

Mar.  29 

Cambridge. 

P.  to  M . . . 

19  35 

1907 

Mar.  23 

Cambridge. . 

P.  to  M . . . 

20.26 

1874. 

Mar.  28 

Cambridge 

P.  to  M . .  . 

22  35 

1908.. 

AprU    4 

Cambridge.. 

P.  to  M . . . 

19.20 

1875. . 

Mar.  20 

Oxford .... 

P.  to  M . . . 

22  02 

1909    . 

Mar.  27 

Oxford 

P.  to  M . . . 

19  50 

1876 

AprU    8 

Cambridge. . 

P.  to  M . . . 

20  20 

1910. 

Mar.  23 

Oxford 

P.  toM... 

20.1-4' 

1877.. 

Mar.  24 

Dead  heat.    . 

P.  to  M . . . 

24.06H 

1911. . 

AprU    1 

Oxford 

P.  to  M . . . 

18.29 

1878   . 

April  13 

Oxford   

P.  to  M . . . 

22.15 

1912    . 

*Aprll  1 

Oxford 

P.  to  M . .  . 

22.05- 

1879.. 

AprU    6 

Cambridge. . 

P.  to  M . .  . 

21.18 

1913.. 

Mar.  13 

Oxford 

P.toM..  , 

'  20. 53 

1880   . 

Mar.  22 

Oxford   ...    . 

P.  toM.. 

21.23>i 

1914   . 

Mar.  28 

Cambridge. . . 

P  toM.  .  . 

,20.23 

1881.. 

AprU    8 

Oxford ...... 

P.  to  M .  . . 

21.52 

' 

1915-16-17-18-19,  no  races  held.  1906,  September  8,  Cambridge  beat  Harvard  TTnivei-^lty,  V.  S.  A. 
(P.  to  M.),  19  minutes  18  seconds.  *  On  March  30,  1912,  in  attempting  the  race  both  boats  were 
swamped  and  the  race  was  declared  void.  ,■  . 

The  world  w.ar  Interrupted  the  English  university  boat  races.  A  large  percentage  of  the  students 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  fought,  and  some  star  members  of  the  crews  were  killed  In  the  conflict;  ■ 
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ROWING — Continued. 


WORLD'S    PROFESSIONAL   SCULLING    CHAMPIONSHIPS    SINCE    1880. 

The  first  champiousliip  match  since  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  was  rowed  on  Thames,  at  Putney. 
England,  on  October  27,  when  Earnest  Barry,  champion  from  1912,  lost  his  title  to  Alfred  Felton,  ol 
Australia,  In  a  four  and  a  half  mile  race.     Felton  defeated  Barry  by  six  lengths  In  25m.  40s.     Previous  races: 

1880 — E.  Hanlan,  Toronto,  Canada,  beat  E.Trickett,  Putney  to  Mortlake,  November  15.    Time — 26m.  128. 

1881 — E.  Hanlan  beat  E.  C.  Laycock,  Sydney,  N.  S,  W.,  Putney  to  Mortlake,  February  14.  Time — 
23m.  41s. 

1882 — E   Hanlan  beat  R.  W.  Boyd,  on.Tyne,  April  3.     Time — 21m.  25s. 

1882— E.  Hanlan  beat  E.  Trickett,  Putney  to  Mortlake,  May  1.     Time — 28m.  00s. 

1884 — E.  Hanlan  beat  E.  C.  Laycock,  on  Nepeau  River,  N.  S.  W.,  May  22.     Time  not  taken. 

1884 — W.  Beach,  Dapto,  N.  S.  AV.,  beat  E.  Hanlan,  on  Parramatta  River.  N.  S.  JV.,  August  16.  Time 
not  taken. 

1885 — W.  Beach  beat  T.  Clifford,  Dapto,  N.  S.  W.,  on  Parramatta  River.  N.  S.  W.,  February  28. 
Time — 26m.  OOs. 

1885 — W.  Beach  beat  E.  Hanlan,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  March  28.     Time — 22ra.  51s. 

1885 — Vf.  Beach  beat  N.  Matterson,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  December 
IS.     Time— 24m.  lis. 

1886 — W.  Beach  beat  J.  Gaudaur,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.,  Putney  to  Mortlake,  September  18.  Time— 
22m   29s. 

1886^W.  Beach  beat  Wallace  Ross,  St.  John's,  N.  B.,  Putney  to  Mortlake,  September  25.  Time — 
23m.  53. 

1887 — W.  Beach  beat  E.  Hanlan,  on  Nepean  River.  N.  S.  W.,  November  26     Time — 19m.  558. 

1888 — P.  Kemp,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  beat  T.  Clifford,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  February  11. 
Time— 23m.  47s. 

1888 — P.  Kemp  beat  E.  Hanlan,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  May  5      Time — 21m.  363. 

1888 — P.  Komp  beat  E.  Hanlan,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  September  28      Time — 21m.  25a. 

1888 — II.  E.  Searle,  Grafton,  N.  S.  W.,  beat  P.  Kemp,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  October  27. 
Time — 22m.  44s. 

1889 — H.  E.  Searlo  beat  W.  O'Connor,  Toronto,  Canada,  Putney  to  Mortlake,  September  9.  Time — 
22m.  42s. 

1890— J.  Staubury,  N.  S.  W.,  beat  W.  O'Connor,  ou  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  June  30.  Time — 
22ni   599 

1891— J  Stanbury  beat  J.  McLean,  N  S.  W.,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  April  28.     Time  not  taken. 

1892 — J  Stanbury  beat  T.  .Sullivan,  New  Zealand,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  May  2.  Time — 
17m.  26H8. 

1896 — J.  Stanburv  beat  C   R.  Harding,  Putney  to  Mortlake,  July  13.     Time — 21m.  51s. 

1896 — J.  Gaudaur  beat  J.  Stanbury,  Putney  to  Mortlake,  September  7.     Time  23m.  Ols. 

1901 — G.  Towns  beat  Jake  Gaudaur,  Rat  Portage,  Canada.     Time — 20m.  30s. 

1904 — G.  Town.s  beat  R.  Tresslder,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.     Time — 21m.  49s. 

1905 — J.  Stanbury  beat  G.  Towns,  on  Parram^itta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  July  22.  Time — (unofBcIal) 
19m.  50s. 

1906 — G.  Towns  beat  J.  Stanbury,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  July  28.    Time — 19m.  53  1-53. 

1907t — G   Towns  beat  E.  Durnan,  on  Nepean  River,  N.  S.  W.,  March  2.     Time — 22m.  27s. 

1907 — W.  Webb  beat  C.  Towns,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  August  3.     Time — 20m.  45s. 

1908 — W.  Webb  beat  R.  Tresslder,  on  Wanganul  River,  February  25.     Time — 20m.  28s. 

1908 — R.  Amst  beat  W.  AVebb,  on  Wanganui  River,  December  15.     Time — 19m.  52s 

1909 — R.  Amst  beat  W.  Webb,  on  Wanganul  River.  June  22.     Time— 18m    15s. 

1910 — R.  Arnst  beat  G.  Whelch,  Akaroa  Harbor,  N.  Z.,  April  4.     Time  not  given. 

1910 — R.  Avast  beat  E.  Barry,  Zambesi,  Rhodesia,  August  18.     Time— 20m.  14  3-5s. 

1911 — R.  Arnat  beat  Harry  Pearce,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  July  29.     Time — 19m.  4G3. 

1912 — E.  Barry  beat  R.  Arnst  on  Thames  River,  London,  England,  July  29.     Time — 23m.  83. 

1912 — E.  Barry  beat  E.  Durnan,  Thames  River,  England,  October  14.     Time — 22m.  31s. 

1919 — A.  Felton  beat  E.  Barry,  Thames  River,  England,  October  27.     Time— 25m.  403. 

tAfterward  resi>»ned  when  challenged  by  his  brother,  C  Towns. 


COLF. 


PLAY  for  all  national  golf  championships  was 
resumed  in  1919  and  the  season  was  notable  for  a 
number  of  tournaments  and  similar  contests  held  for 
•the  first  time  since  1916.  The  records  of  the  principal 
events  follow: 

United  States  Open  Championship,  played  at 
Boston,  won  by  W.  C.  Hagen,  Detroit,  301;  M.  J. 
Brady,  Watertown,  Mass,  301;  J.  Hutchinson, 
Golf,  111.,  306.  On  the  play-oft  for  first  place,  Hagen 
defeated  Brady  77  to  78  at  eighteen  holes.  Previous 
winners:  1916,  at  Minlkahda  Club,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Final  round,  June  30.  Won  by  Charles  G 
Evans,  Jr.,  amateur,  286;  J.  Hutchinson,  288, 
second;  J.  M.  Barnes,  290,  third,  1915,  at  Short 
Hills,  N.  J.,  won  by  Jerome  Travers,  amateur, 
297:  second,  T.  L.  McNamara,  professional,  298: 
tliird,  R.  G.  McDonald,  300.  1914,  at  Midlothian, 
Chicago,  III ,  won  by  W.  C.  Hagen,  score  290; 
Charles  Evans,  Jr.,  291,  second;  George  Sargent, 
third.  1913,  at  Brookline,  Mass  ,  won  by  Francis 
Ouimet,  72,  with  Harry  Vardon,  77,  second,  and 
Edward  Ray.  78,  third,  after  a  triple  tie  in  final 
round  of  304.  1912,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  won  by  Jack 
McDermott,  294;  with  Tom  McNamara,  296, 
second,  and  Alex.  Smith  and  M.  J.  Brady  tied 
at  299  for  third.  1911,  at  Wheaton,  111.,  after 
a  triple  tie  betvfeen  J.  J.  McDermott,  M.  J.  Brady 
and  George  O.  Simpson  at  307,  J.  J.  McDermott 
won  In  the  playoff,  with  Brady  second  and  Simpson 
third.  1910,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  Alex.  Smith,  298 
1909,  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  George  Sargent,  290. 
1908,  at  Myopia,  Fred  McLeod,  322.  1907,  at 
Philadelphia   Cricket   CUib,    Alexander   Ross,    302 


1906,  at  Onwentsla,  Alex.  Smith,  295.  1905,  at 
Myopia,  W.  Anderson,  314.  1904,  at  Glen  View, 
W.  Anderson,  303.  1903,  at  Baltusrol,  W.  Anderson, 
307.     1902,  at  Garden  City,  L.  Auchterlonie,  307. 

1901,  at  Myopia.  W.  Anderson,  331.  1900,  at 
Chicago,  Harry  Vardon,  313. 

United  States  Amateur  Championship,  played  at 
Oakmonj;  C.  C  ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  final  round,  August 
23,  won  by  S.  Davidson  Herron,  Pittsburgh,  who 
defeated  Robert  T.  Jones  Jr.,  Atlanta,  5  and  4. 
Previous  winners:  1916,  at  Merion  Club,  Phila- 
delphia, Charles  G.  Evans,  Jr.,  Chicago,  defeated 
Robert  A.  Gardner,  Chicago,  4  up  and  3  to  play. 
1915,  at  Detroit,  Mich  ,  Robert  A.  Gardner,  Chi- 
cago, defeated  John  G.  Anderson,  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  5  up  and  4  to  play.  1914,  at  Manchester,Vt., 
Francis  Ouimet  defeated  Jerome  D.  Travers,  6  up  and 
5  to  play.  1913,  at  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  J.  D. 
Travers  defeated  J.  G.  Anderson,  5  up  and  4  to 
play.  1012,  at  Wheaton,  111 ,  J.  Travers  defeated 
Charles  Evans.  Jr.,  7  up  and  0  to  play.  1911,  at  Rye, 
N  Y.,  H.  H.  Hilton,  amateur  champion  ol  England, 
defeated  F.  Herre-shoff,  I  up  in  37  holes.  1910,  at 
Brookline,  Mass  ,  W.  C  Fownes.  Jr.,  defeated  W.  K. 
Wood,  4  up  and  3  to  play.  1909,  at  Wheaton,  III., 
R.  A.  Gardner  beat  H  Chandler  Egan,  4  up  and  2  to 
play.  1908,  at  Garden  City,  J  D  Travers  beat  Max 
Behr,  8  up  and  7  to  play.  1907,  at  Euclid,  J.  D.  Trav- 
ers beat  A.  Graham,  6  up  and  5  to  play.  1906,  E.  M. 
Byers  beat  G.  S  Lyon,  2  up.  1905,  at  Wheaton,  III., 
H.  Chandler  Egan  beat  D.  E.  Sawyer,  6  up  and  5  to 
play     1904,  H.  Chandler  Egan;  1903,  W.  J.  Travis' 

1902,  L.  N  James;  1901  and  1900,  W.  J.  Travis. 
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United  States  Ladies'  Championship,  played  at 
Shawnee-on-Delaware,  Pa.,  final  round  won  by 
Miss  Alexa  W.  Stirling,  Atlanta,  who  defeated 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Gavin,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.,  6  and  5.  Pre- 
vious winners:  1916,  at  Waverly,  Mass.  Miss  Alexa 
Stirling,  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  defeated  Miss  Mildred  Cav- 
erly,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  2  up  and  1  to  play.  1915,  at 
Lake  Forest,  111.  Mrs.  Clarence  H.- Vanderbeok, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  defeated  Mrs.  W.  A.  Gavin,  Eng- 
land, by  3  up  and  2  to  piiy.  1914,  at  Glen  Cove,  N. 
Y.,  Mrs.  H.  Jackson,  Boston,  defeated  Miss  E.  V. 
Rosenthal,  Chicago,  1  up.  1913,  played  at  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  October  18,  Miss  G.  Ravenscroft 
of  England  defeated  Miss  M.  Hollins,  2  up.  1912, 
played  at  Essex  Country  Club,  Manchester,  Mass., 
Miss  M.  Curtis  defeated  Mrs.  R.  H  Barlow,  3  up 
and  2  to  play.  1911,  at  Westchester  County, 
N.  v..  Miss  M.  Cartls.  1910,  at  Chicago,  111., 
Miss  Dorothy  Campbell,  Hamilton,  Ont,  1909, 
at  Philadelphia,  Miss  Dorothy  Campbell.  1908, 
at  Washington,  Miss  Kate  C.  Harley.  1907,  at 
Midlothian,  Miss  Margaret  Curtis.  1906,  at  Brae 
Burn,  Miss  H.?.rriet  Curtis.  1905,  at  Morris  County. 
Miss  Pauline  Mackay.  1904,  at  Merlon  C.  C,  Miss 
G.  Bishop.  1903,  at  Wheaton,  111.,  Miss  B.  Anthony. 
1902-01,  at  Brookline  and  Baltusrol,  Miss  G.  Hecker. 
1900,  at  Shinnecock.  Miss  F.  C.  Grlscom. 
STATE   AND    SECTIONAL    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Western  Open  Championship,  Cleveland,  Ohio — 
James  Barnes,  283;  Leo  Dicgel,  286;  Jock  Hutchin- 
son, 287.  Women's  Cliarapionship,  Detroit,  Mich  — ■ 
Mrs.  Perry  Fish  defeated  Mrs.  F.  C.  Letts,  3  and  2. 
Amateur  Championship,  St.  Louis,  Mo — Harry 
Legg  defeated  "Richard  Bookenliamp,  2  and  1.  Pro- 
fessional Golfers'  Association  Championship,  Ros- 
lyn,  L.  I. — James  Barnes  defeated  Fred  McLeod, 
6  and  5.  Southern  Championships,  Amateur,  New 
Orleans,  La — Nelson  Whitney  defeated  Louis 
Jacoby,  12  and  11;  Women's,  Memphis — Miss 
Alexa  Stirling  defeated  Mrs.  Dd,vid  Gaut,  3  and  2; 
Open,  A  tlanta — James  Barnes,  293;  Robert  Jones. 
Jr..  294;  J.  D.  Edgar,  297.  Women's  Eastern 
Championship,  Rye,  N.  Y. — Mrs.  R.  H.  Barlow,  177; 
Mrs  C  H.  Vanderbeclt.  183;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Gavin,  184; 
Senior  Championship,  Rye,  N.  Y. — William  Clark, 
169. 

State  Championships—  -Massachusetts — Amateur, 
Francis  Ommet  defeated  Jesse  Guilford,  8  and  6; 
Open,  Jesse  Guilford,  303;  Mike  Brady,  George 
Fothingham,  John  Cowan,  tied  with  305;  Junior, 
Eddie  Lowery  defeated  N.  T.  Lovett,  5  and  4. 
Nebraska — 3.  W.  Reynolds  defeated  B.  Young,  4 
and  2.  Mlnnesota<— H.  G.  Legg  defeated  H.  R 
Johnson,  7  and  6.  Wisconsin — N.  Allis  defeated  G. 
Guilbert,  12  and  10.  Missouri — J.  C.  Ward  defeated 
H.  Brann,  4  and  3.  Iowa — 'R.  McKee  defeated  R.  D 
Fi-ench,  6  and  5.  Vermont — A.  L.  Walker,  Jr.,  de- 
feated J.  G.  Estey,  5  and  4.  Pennsylvania — Open, 
C.  H.  Hoffer,  152;  Amateur,  P.  Grant  defeated  P. 
Tewsburg,  2  and  1.  Ohio — Open,  Alex  Ross,  297. 
New  Jersey — M.  R.  Marston  defeated  F.  M.  V>'ild, 
2  and  1. 

Metropolitan  Association,  Amateur,  O.  Kirkby 
defeated  A.  L.  Walker,  Jr.,  2  and  1;  Open,  W.  C. 
Hagen,  294;  E,  French,  297;  C.  Hoflner,  2S9.  Na- 
tional Midwinter.  Open  at  Tampa,  Fla  ,  W.  C. 
Hagen,  312;  J.  Barnes,  317;  Palm  Beach  Amateur, 
R  A.  Stra^iahaji  defeated  C.  R.  Reed,  5  and  4. 
North  and  South  Open,  Pinehurst,  N.  C,  J.  Barnes, 
298;  M.  Brady,  3Q0;  Amateur,  E.  C.  BeaU  defeated 
F.  C.  Newton,  4  and  3. 

Grlscom  Cup  Matches,  Philadelphia  delfeited  Bos- 
ton, 12  matches  to  3;  New  York  defeated  Philadel- 
phia, 12  matches  to  3;  New  York  defeated  Boston,  13 
matches  to  2.  Massachusetts  team  defeated  Rhode 
Island  team,  9  to  6  hi  annual  match  at  Providence. 


Massachusetts  team  defeated  Connecticut  team 
10  to  5  at  Newton,  Mass.  Lesley  Cup  Matches — 
Pennsylvania  defeated  New  York,  9  to  6  and  Boston 
10  to  5  at  Southampton,  L.  I. 

Foreign  and  International  Matches — Sergt.  W 
Rautenbush  won  A.  "E.  F.  Championship  at  Nice, 
defeating  Lieut.  J.  W.  Hubbell,  6  and  5.  Ladies' 
English  Closed  Championship — Miss  C.  Leitch  de- 
feated Mrs.  T.  Dobeli,  10  and  S.  Irish  Closed  Cham- 
pionship— Capt.  Carter  defeated  W.  McGounell. 
9  and  7.  Irish  Ladies'  Championship,  Miss  J, 
Jackson  defeated  Mis.s  M.  C.  Alexander,  5  and  4. 
S2,600  Victory  Tournament — A.  Mitchell  and'  G. 
Duncan  tied  at  312;  H.  Vardon,  third,  313.  Inter- 
Allied  Team  Charapionshio — Played  at  La  Boiille 
course  near  Versailles,  final  round,  France  defeated 
America,  8  to  4.  Individual  Championship-^Won  by 
Amaud  Mpjssy  who  defeated  Marius  Dauge,  5  and  4. 
Canadian  Amateur — Won  by  W.  MoLuckie  who  de- 
feated G.  H.  Turpin,  6  and  4.  Canadian  Open — D. 
Edgar,  278;  J.  Barnes,  R.  Jones,  K.  Keffer,  tied  for 
second  with  294.  Canadian  Professions,! — ^D.  Black, 
143;  G.  Cunomlngs  and  N.  Thompson  tied  for  second 
with  150.  International  Senior  Team  Match — 
United  States  defeated  Canada,  21  to  7. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  GOLF. 

Intercolle?iate  Championships  played  at  MerioQ 
Cricket  Club,  Philadelphia,  June  25  and  28.  Team 
championship,  stroke  summary:  Princeton — Wool- 
worth,  163,  165—328;  Dean,  169,  168— 337;  Douglas, 
168,  174r— 342;  Heaght,  172,  176—348.  Total— 
1,355. 

Harvard— Baker,  180,  158 — 338;  V/ales,  169, 
171 — 340;  Jones,  178,  174—362;  Lake,  174,  182 — 
356.    Total — 1,386. 

Yale— Davis,  156,  167—323;  Scott,  154,  168—332; 
Coburn,  188,  176—363;  McMillan,  179,  190—369, 
Total— 1,387. 

PeonsylvsjQl?. — Rhoades,  171,  176— ?.47;  Semans, 
175,  173—348;  Round,  131,  174—355;  Calves,  183j 
177—360.     Total — 1,410. 

Coliunbla — Walker,  178,  1G2— 320;  Rodenburgj 
186,  189 — 375;  Raalte,  193,  193 — 386;  Tunis,  Jr.j 
265,  203 — 408.     Total — 1,489. 

Williams — E.  Adams,  187,  1S3 — 370;  Coleman,  209, 
181 — 381;  Black,  186,  194r— 3S0;  Manning,  203< 
179—382.    Total— 1,513.  k  .       ■ 

Individual  Championship  suminarles: 

First  Sixteen,  Final  Round — A.  L.  Walker,  Jr.j 
Columbia,  defeated  J.  S.  Dean,  Princeton,  4  and  2. 

Second  Sixteen,  Final  Round — R.  K.  Hanson, 
Pennsylvania  defeated  Daniel  Rhoades,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 3  and  1. 

DUAL  MATCHES. 

April  22,  Cambridge,  Mass. — WoUaston  Country 
Club  defeated  Harvard,  8  —  2. 

April  30,  Newton,  Mass  — The  Brae  Biun  Country 
Club  defeated  Harvard,  6 — 4. 

May  1,  Greenwich,  Ct. — Yale  defeated  Columbia, 
7—2. 

May  3,  Nassau,  L.  I. — Princeton  defeated  Dart- 
mouth, 22 — 1.  Springfield,  Mass. — Harvard  de- 
feated Williams,  12 — 3.  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. — Scars- 
dale  defeated  Columbia,  4 — 3.  Pennsylvania  de- 
fe!).ted  Dartmouth,  7 — 2. 

May  5,  Garden  City,  L.  I. — Tho  -Georgia  Tech. 
defeated  Columbia,  6—0.  Cambridge,  Mass. — 
Dartmouth  defeated  Harvard,  12 — 4 

May  7,  Boston,  Mass  — The  Georgia  Tecb  cie- 
feated  Harvard,  8—0. 

May  8,  Cambridge,  Mass. — Albemarle  Golf  Club 
defeated  Harvard,  6 — 4.  New  Haven,  Ct-^-Georgia, 
Tech  tied  Yale,  2 — 2.  •  ,    .  ' 

May  9,  Gardeu  City,  L.  .1. — Williams  defeatiea 
.Columbia,  12 — 3.  '         .  .  -:  - 


MOTOR0YCI.E   RACINC.  V,'  r' 

Natioi^aIi  Professional  Championship  meet  held  at  Sheepshead  Speedway,  New  Yorl;,  pjetpber.ll, 
1919      Results'  '     '■        '  ,  ■ 

■Ten-mile  Metropolitan  Championship — Winner,  E.  H.  Farrell;  Mike  Costello,  second;  F.'^Preyei'j 
third.    Time — 6m.  47  4-5s.  ;;    •    ii 

Twenty-flve-mile  National  Professional  Side  Car  Championship — Winner,  Teddy  Carroll;.  Eugene 
Walker,  second;  Albert;  Burns,  tlilrd;  Otto  Walker,  fourth.    Time — 20m.  36  4-53. 

Fifty-mile  National  Professional  Championship— Winner,  Ray  Wishaai';  Fred  Nixon,  second;. Albert 
Bums,  third;  Teddy  Carroll,  fourth.    Time — 32m.  57  2-5s.,  breaking  previous  record  of  33m.  65  l-5s. 

One  Hundred-mile  National  Professional  Championship — Winner.  Albert  Burns;  Maldwin  Jones,  seriond; 
Fred  Nixon,  third;  L.  Buckner,  fourth.    Time — Ih.  7m.  573. 
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MOTORCYCLE  RACING — Contimted. 


Time  Trial — Arthur  Venclerstuyfl  attempted  to  break  the  ten-mile  motor  paced  record.  Stopped  la 
lo;;rtli  mile  from  engine  trouble.    Time — 4m.  15  2-5s. 

Twenty-mile  Professional  Steele  Cbampioiisliip — Winner,  Albert  Burns;  Eugene  Walker,  second ;  Mald- 
wln  Jonee.  ttiird.    Time — 14m.  2-&s. 

Ten-mile  Professional  Championship — Wiiiiicr,  Eugene  Walker;  Ray  Wishaar,  second:  Teddy  Carroll, 
third:  ti.  E.  Parkhurst,  fourth;  Fred  Nixon,  fifth.  Otto  Walker's  car  collapsed  on  the  far  stretch  on  the 
first  lap.     Time— 6m.  19  2-53. 

Ten-milo  Metropolitan  Professional  Side  Car  Championship- -Winner,  S.  J.  Riddle;  F.  H.  Dreyer, 
second;  William  Brozenor,  third;  Mike  Costello,  fourth.    Time — -Sm.  5(J  3-5s. 

Two-mile  National  Professional  Championship — Winner,  Otto  Walker;  Eugene  Walker,  second;  Teddy 
Carroll,  thU^;  Ray  Wi.'3haar,  fourth.  Time  of  winner,  Im.  14  3-5s.;  second  man.  Im.  14  4-53.;  third  man, 
Im.  15s. 

PROFESSIONAL    r>,ECORD3    (AMERICAN    AND    FORETGWi. 

1  Kilo. — 25  3-53.,  by  H.  Clssac  at  Bla.ck;)Ool,  England.  July  ''ZT,  1905.  *  1  Kilo  — 3a  l-Sa.,  by  j.  One^iaser 
at  Antwerp,  Belgium,  June  24,  1909.     *1  Mile — 50  l-Ss.,  by  H   Ciss.ac  at  Blackpool,  England,  July  27.  1905, 

1  Mile,  363.;  2  miles,  Im.  12  2-5s.;  3  mile.?,  Im  50  3-5s.;  4  miles,  2m.  28  3-5s.;  5  miles,  3m.  6  4-5s.;  6  miles, 
Sm.  45.'*.:  7  miles,  4m.  23  l-5s  ;  8  miles,  5m.  1  3-5s.:  9  miles,  5m.  39  4-53.;  10  miles,  6m.  6  l-8s.;  11  miles. 
6ni.  56  4-59.;  12  miles,  7m.  37  3-5s.;  13  miles,  8m.  17  2.5s.;  14  miles,  8m.  56  4-53.;  15  miles,  9m.  35  l-5s.; 
16  miles,  10m.  14  3-5s.;  17  miles,  10m.  53  l-5s.:  18  miles,  11m.  32  4-5s.;  19  miles,  12m.  12  4-5s.;  20  miles, 
12m.  52  4-53.;  21  miles,  13m.  32  2-5s  ;  22  miles,  14m.  27  1-53.;  23  miles,  15m.  7  l-5s  ;  24  miles,  15m.  47s.; 
25  miles,  I6m.  27s,;  all  by  Ray  Seymour  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal  ,  May  24,  1912.  30  miles,  20m.  18  l-5s  ;  35 
miles,  asm.  423.;  40  miles,  27m.  6s.;  45  miles,  30m.  32  l-3s  ,  all  by  W.  Humiston.  50  mUes,  32m.  57  2-53.,  by 
R.  Wishaar,  Sheepshead  Speedway,  New  York,  October  11,  1919;  55  miles,  37m.  19  2-5s  ;  60 -miles,  40m. 
42  2~5s.;  65  miles,  44m.  6  2-.5s.;  70  miles,  47m.  31  1-Ss.;  75  miles,  50m.  55  2-5s.;  80  miles,  54m.  19  3-53.; 
85  miles,  57m.  46  3-5s.;  90  miles,  Ih.  Im.  12  2-53. ;95  miles,  Ih.  4m.  36  3-5  ,  all  by  W  Humlstan.  100  nxiU-a, 
Ih.  7m.  4Ss.,  by  O.  Walker,  Chicago,  111.,  September  15,  1915.  200  miles,  3h.  6m.  33  4-5s.,  L.  Parkhurst, 
Marion,  ind.,  September  1,  1919.  300  miles,  3h.  30m.  203.;  by  Carl  Goudy,  Chicago,  111.,  September  12,  1915. 
400  miles,  9h.  6m.  25  4-5s.;  by  H.  A.  Collier  at  Channing  Town,  England,  May  5,  1909.  1  Hour — 88  miles  350 
yards:  by  W.  Humiston.  2  Hours — 118  miles  719  yards;  by  H.  V.  Colver  at  Brooklands,  England,  December 
9,  1908.  3  Hours — 165  miles,  936  yards;  by  H.  V.  Martin  at  Brooklands,  England,  November  22,  1909. 
4  Hours — 194  miles  1,320  yards;  H.  V.  Martin  at  Channing  Town,  England,  Februarj  15,  1909.  5  Hour.s— 
245  miles  640  yards.  6  Hours — 294  miles  800  yards.  7  Hours — 326  miles  640  yards.  8  Hours — 364  miles 
1,480  yards.  9  Hours — 396  miles  80  yards.  10  Hours— 411  miles.  11  Hours — 445  miles  1,462  yards.  12 
Hoiu'S — 471  miles  784  yards,  H.  A.  Collier,  Channing  Town,  England,  May  5,  1909. 

AMATEUR    RECORDS. 

1  Kilo. — 28  2-5S.;  Charles  Spencer  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  23,  1909.  *1  Kilo. — 393.: 
Charles  Gustatson  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  23,  1909.  *1  Mile— 55  4-5s.:  Charles  Spencer  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  October  23,  1909.  1  Mile,  38  4-5s.;  2  miles,  Im.  18  2-5s.;  3  miles,  Im.  58  4-53.; 
4  miles,  2m.  38  4-5s.;  5  miles,  3m.  18  4-5s.;  6  miles,  3m.  59  l-5s.;  7  miles,  4m.  40s.:  8  miles,  5m.  20  4-5s.; 
9  miles,  6m.  1  l-5s.:  10  miles,  6m  42s.;  11  miles,  7m.  2:33.:  12  miles,  8m.  3  2-5s.:  13  miles,  8m.  43  4-5b.; 
14  miles,  9m.  23  4-5s.;  15  miles,  lOra  3  'i-5s.;  16  miles,  10m.  44  2-5s.:  17  miles,  11m.  24  3-5s.:  all  by 
Lon  C'afliu  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  17,  1912  18  miles,  12m.  57s.;  19  miles,  13m.  40  l-5s.;  20 
miles,  14m.  23  3-5s.;  all  by  Don  Johns  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal  ,  April  4,  1911.  21  miles,  16m.  17  l-5s.; 
22  miles,  17m.  4  3-5s. ;  23  miles,  19m.  3s  ;  24  miles,  19m.  53s.:  25  miles,  20m.  54s.;  30  miles,  25m. 
14  2-5s.;  35  miles,  29m.  20  2-5s.;  40  miles,  33m.  22  3-5s.;  45  miles,  37m.  39s.;  50  miles,  41m.  49  3-5s.; 
55  miles,  46m.  10  l-5s.;  60  miles,  60m.  24  3-5s.;  65  miles,  54m.  32  i-5s.;  70  miles,  58m.  48  2-53.;  all 
toy  Fred  Huyck  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  September  6,  1909  75  miles,  Ih.  20m.  l-5s.;  SO  miles,  Ih. 
25m.  19  2-5s.:  85  miles,  Ih.  30m.  37s.-  90  miles,  Ih.  36m.  3s.;  95  miles,  Ih.  42m.  3  l-5s.;  all  by  Robert 
Stnbbs  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  24,  1908.  100  miles,  Ih.  24m.  41s.;  M.  J.  Graves  at 
Dei.roit,  Mich.,  Sept.  19,  1915.  200  miles,  3h.  55m.  208.;  Charles  Spencer  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October 
1,  1509.  300  miles,  6h.  48m.  65s.:  400  miles,  8h.  12m.  36s.:  both  by  Charles  Gustafson  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  October  1,  1909.  500  miles,  lOh.  22m.  36s.;  600  miles,  13h.  15m.  16s.;  700  miles,  15h. 
25m.  26s.;  800  miles,  17h.  37m.  3l3.;  900  miles.  19h.  46m.;  1.000  miles,  22h.  20m.  59s.;  all  by  Charles 
Spencer  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  2,  1909.  1  Hour — 71  miles  620  yards,  Fred  Huyck  at  Spring- 
field, Ma.5s.,  September  6,  1909.  2  Hours — 134  miles  880  yards,  M.  J.  Graves  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
July  18,  1909.  3  Hours — 145  miles  587  yards.  4  Hours — 204  miles  587  yards;  Charles  Spencer 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  1,  1909.  5  Hours— 246  miles  1,174  yards.  6  Hours — 300  miles 
1,174  yarfis.  7  Hours — 333  miles,  1,174  yards;  all  by  Charles  Gustafson  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
October  1,  1909.  8  Hours — 388  miles  1,174  yards.  9  Hours — 441  miles;  Charles  Gustafson  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  October  2,  1909.  10  Hours — 482  miles.  11  Hours — 512  miles.  12  Hours— 
559    miles   587   yards. 

Straightaway  Records — 1  Kilo. — 27  4-5s.;  Walter  Goerke  at  Daytona,  Fla.,  March  25,  1909. 
1  Mile— 43  3-53.;  Robert  Stubbs  at  Daytona,  Fla.,  March  25,  1909.  5  Miles — 3m.  30s.;  Walter 
Goerke  at  Daytona,  Fla.,  March  24,  1909. 

Transcontinental  Record — 3,362  miles,  11  days  llh.  10m.,  by  Erwin  Baker,  Sau  Francisco-New  York, 
May,   1914. 

♦  Made  with  standing  start. 


CRICKET 

(Complied  by  F.  F.  Kelly.) 
NEW   YORK  AND   NEW   JERSEY    CRICKET 
ASSOCIATION. 


■■:•>■               CLans. 

P. 

W. 

L. 

P.  C. 

M.anor  Field 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

13 
9 
8 
6 
6 
3 

2 
6 
7 
9- 
9 
12 

.887 

Stateu  Istaud .  .' 

600 

Columbia  Oval  Rovers 

Bensonhurst 

533 
.400 

Columbia  Oval 

.400 

Beiisonhurst  Rovers 

.200 

Bensonhurst  Rovers  forfeited  5  games,  Benson- 
hurst  4  games,  Staten  Island  and  Columbia  Oval  1 
eacli. 


BATTING. 


BATSilBN  AND  CLUBS. 


L.  Miller,  Manor  Field. . 

E.  G.  Hull.  Manor  Field 
S.  R.  Deresford,  M.  Field 
B.  Kortlang,  Man.  Field 
H.  L  Woodrofte,  B'hurst 
R.  Belgrave,  Bens'hurst 
W.  S.  R.  Ogilby,  Stat.  Ls 
W.  King,  Col.  Oval  Rov. 
G.  W.  Hayman,  M.  Field 

F.  F.  Kelly,  Staten  Island 
H.  E.  Clarke,  B'hurst  Rv 
F.  G.  Hales,  Manor  Field 


Ins 
6 

NO. 

HS 

R. 

3 

71 

292 

6 

0 

113 

3,'>7 

9 

0 

112 

351 

7 

1 

107 

220 

9 

0 

95 

247 

11 

1 

HK 

267 

12 

2 

103 

260 

17 

2 

90 

355 

11 

1 

49 

211 

12 

0 

47 

232 

9 

0 

77 

171 

6 

u 

52 

113 

97.33 
59  50 
39  00 
36.66 
27  44 
26  70 
26  00 
23.67 
21.10 
19.33 
19.00 
18.83 
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CRICKET— Coniinuea. 


BOWLING 

BowiiERS  AND  Clubs. 

B. 

M. 

R. 

W. 

Avs. 

T.  King,  Col.  Oval  Rvrs. 

556 

0 

248 

32 

7.75 

Q.  W.  Hayman,  M.  Field 

455 

2 

253 

32 

7  90 

W  M.  Rachun,  Stat.  Isl. 

486 

I 

319 

40 

7.97 

R.  Belgrave,  Bensonhurst 

ai8 

2 

178 

22 

8  19 

C.  Hoyle,  Bensonhurst . 

721 

5 

429 

44 

9  75 

J.  Davis,  Col.  Oval  Rvrs. 

909 

7 

479 

48 

9.98 

F.  A.  W.  Ireland,  St.  Isl . 

Xii 

0 

237 

23 

10  30 

W.  B.  Smith,  Col.  Oval  R. 

OT7 

i 

199 

18 

U  05 

A.  Evelyn,  Ben'h'st  Rvrs 

55() 

3 

283 

25 

11   32 

H  E.  Clarke,  B'hst  Rvrs. 

(i3() 

2 

390 

33 

11.82 

D  G  Birkett,  Bensonh'st 

485 

1 

323 

27 

11  96 

F.  F.  Kelly,  Staten  Island 

632 

3 

370 

28 

13.21 

METROPOLITAN   DISTRICT   CRICKET 
LEAGUE. 


Clubs. 


Manhattan . . . 

BrooWyn 

Paterson 

Cameron 

Longfellows.. , 
Kings  County 


P. 

\V. 

L. 

D. 

20 

16 

3 

1 

20 

11 

7 

2 

20 

9 

S 

3 

20 

9 

9 

2 

19 

6 

11 

2 

19 

2 

17 

0 

Pts. 


CATTING. 


Batsmen  and  Clubs. 


J.  L.  Foyer,  Brooklyn . . . 
C  M.  Lauder,  Manhat'n 
R.  Comacho,  Manhattan 
J.  E.  Langley,  Manhat'n 
H.  A.  Meyer,  Manhattan 
S.  B.  Lomas,  Longfellows 
W   Everall,  Paterson. . .  . 

C.  Lewis,  Cameron 

J.  Freeman,  Manhattan 
F  Howard,  Cameron.  . 
A  Brown,  Brooklyn . . . 
A.  Collins,  Paterson .... 


Ins  N.O.  K.S 


17 
18 
14 
19 
19 
13 
17 
17 
20 
14 
15 
10 


75 

58 

47* 

90 

69* 

36 

60 

58* 

42 

56* 

33 

36* 


R   Avs. 


443 
311 
257 
310 
261 
197 
269 
210 
258 
159 
179 

m 


31  64 
20.73 
19.76 
19  31 
17  40 
16  41 
15  82 
14  00 
13  57 
13  25 
12  78 
12.66 


BOWLING. 


Bowlers  and  Cutbs. 

B. 

M. 

R. 

W. 

Avs. 

H.  A.  Meyer,  Manhattan 

542 

7 

190 

45 

4  22 

H.  Rushton,  Brooklyn  . 

1130 

15 

369 

75 

4  92 

A.  Go  via,  Longfellows.    . 

776 

9 

26V 

54 

4  94 

J.  E.  Langley,  Manhattan 

673 

10 

239 

39 

6.12 

H.  Smith,  Manhattan 

V68 

11 

285 

39 

7.30 

S   Welsh,  Paterson  .    . 

706 

3 

343 

46 

7.45 

F  Howard,  Cameron 

847 

4 

386 

48 

8  04 

3.  H   Halliwell,  Cameron 

844 

7 

340 

41 

8.29 

J.  L.  Foyer,  Brooklyn. . . 

528 

2 

255 

29 

8.79 

E.  J.  Atwood,  Kings  Co 

798 

0 

450 

45 

10.00 

John  Mullln,  Paterson. . . 

578 

1 

276 

26 

10  67 

J.D.Maclerman,  Kings  Co 

506 

0 

299 

2V 

11.07 

NEW   YORK    HALIFAX   AVERAGES. 
Batting. 


Bowling. 


Batsmen. 

Ins 

N.O 

H  S 

R. 

Avs 

B.  Kortlang 

11 

11 

5 

11 

11 

0 

2 

7 

.    2 

4 

5 

2 

9 

4 

7 

1 

2 
4 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

162 
121 
41 
77 
44 
39 
17 
12 
15 
15 
12 
12 
25 
9 
13 
1 

601 

318 

98 

210 

143 

140 

24 

37 

15 

29 

20 

12 

49 

20 

33 

1 

66  77 

J.  L.  Poyer 

45.53 

R.  Belgrav© 

19  60 

R.  Camacho 

19  09 

8.  R.  Berestord 

L,.  Miller 

15.88 
15  55 

O.  TurviUe 

12  00 

F.  G.  Habes 

9  25 

O.  Meyer 

7  50 

W.  F.  Keenan,  Jr 

J.  S.  Bretz 

7.25 
6.66 

8.  E.  B.  Southern . , 

E.  G.  Hull 

6  00 
5.33 

R.  G.  Ormsby.  .; 

F.  C  Taylor 

5  00 
4.71 

H.  A.  Meyer 

1.00 

BOWLERS. 


L.  Miller   .    .      . . 
W.  F.  Keenan,  Jr 

J.  L.  Poyer 

F.  C.  Taylor 

E.  G.  Hull 

B.  Kortlang 


882 

250 

60. 

148 

150 

120 


M 


R.      W.     Avs, 


532 
96 

299 

81 

,  63 

68 


50 
9 

22 
4 
6 
2 


10.64 
10.66 
13.59 
20  25 
25.00 
29.00 


The  Interstate  game  between  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts  on  July  4,  played  at  Brockton,  was 
won  by  Massachusetts  by  6  runs. 

New  York  won  the  Halifax  Cup  competition  for 
the  second  time. 

New  York  defeated  Philadelphia  in  an  Intercity 
series  in  1918  for  the  first  time,  winning  3  of  the  4 
games  played. 

Yorkshire  won  the  County  Championship  In  1919, 
which  was  resumed  for  the  first  time  since  the  war 
started  in  1914. 

The  follo^vlng  New  York  cricketers  were  klUed  in 
the  war:  H.  V.  Tattersall  (Manhattan),  H.  B.  H. 
Boyce  (Bensonhurst),  L.  A.  Carey  (Kings  County), 
G.  B.  Ellis  (Bensonliurst),  C.  A.  Fry  (Staten  Island), 
C.  L.  G.  H.  Grell  (Staten  Island),  H.  Hertslet 
(Crescent  A.  C),  W.  Johnstone  (Crescent  A.  C), 
E.  J.  Newbury  (Columbia  Oval),  A  Tilbury  (Kings 
County),  A.  R.  R  Trench  (Stat?n  Island),  H.  Lomas 
(Manor  Field),  C.  A.  S  Stephenson  (fort  Washing- 
ton), R.  St   (jeorge  Walker,  Jr.  (Staten  Island). 

Fall  River  Club  won  the  Championship  of  the 
Rhode  Island  District  Cricket  League. 

H  Livingston  of  the  PittsDurgn, Field  Club  estab- 
lished a  record  for  the  United  States  by  scor  ng  three 
consecutive  centuries  in  one  week  in  a  tournament 
held  in  Chicago  in  August,  1907;  a  similar  feat  was 
performed  by  H.  N.  R.  Coblet  in  Ciaiada  in  a  tourna- 
ment held  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  In  August, 
1906.  H.  V.  Hordem  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania established  a  record  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada  by  securing  213  wickets  during  1907.  J.  B. 
King  and  F  F.  Kelly  are  the  only  two  bowlers  who 
have  taken  over  2,000  wickets.  A:  C.  MacLaren 
scored  424  for  Lancashire  vs.  Somerset  at  Taunton, 
England,  July,  1895 — the  record  in  a  first-class 
match.  A.  F.  J.  Collins,  playing  nt  Clifton  June, 
1899,  for  Clarke's  House  against  Nortli  Town,  scored 
628,  not  out — the  record  in  any  mo.tcli.  Melbourne 
University  scored  1,094  runs  against  Essenden  at 
Melbourne  (Australia),  189S — tiie  highest  authen- 
ticated record.  In  a  match  between  A.  E.  Stoddart's 
English  team  and  New  South  Wales,  1,739  runs  were 
scored — a  record  In  first-class  crici;et  The  longest 
partnership  on  record  was  623  runs  by  Captain  Oakes 
and  Private  Fitzgerald,  P'irst  Royal  Munster  Fusiliers 
vs.  Army  Service  Corps  at  Currag'',  1895.  In  a  small 
match  in  Australia  F.  R.  Spbfforth  bowled  down  all 
10  wicketa  of  his  opponents  in  each  Inning — a  feat 
without  parallel.  F.  R.  Spoffoith  on  the  Australian 
tour  in  1878  took  764  wickets— a  world's  record.  Dr. 
W.  G.  Grace,  the  world's  greatest  cricketer,  died  Octo- 
ber 23,  1915.  He  hit  up  217  centuries  during  his  career, 
which  will  not  likely  ever  be  equalled. 

Best  records  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
by  G.  S.  Patterson  eleven  playing  against  A.  M. 
Woods  eleven  at  Philadelphia,  scoring  689  runs,  In 
1894.  Australians  against  VancoTiver  scored  633 
for  8  wickets  In  1913.  J  B  King  scored  344  runs  for 
Belmont  against  Merlon  B  In  1906.  W.  Robertson, 
206,  not  out,  and  A.  G.  Sheath,  118,  not  out,  scored 
340  runs  in  partnership,  without  the  loss  Of  a  wicket, 
at  San  Francisco  In  1894.  Smallest  score,  Americas 
0  against  Roseville  at  Guttenberg,  N.  J.,  In  1897. 
The  smallest  score  in  international  ijjatch  in  United 
States,  West  Indians  13  against  Aiistralians,  1913. 
Smallest  score  In  Canada,  Winnipeg  6  against 
Austrf.lians,  1913.  Largest  score  in  the  Metropolitan 
District  Cricket  League  Championship,  New  Jersey 
Athletic  Club  385  runs  for  5  wickets  against  Man- 
hattan, at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  1897. 

Seven  centuries  in  a  season,  P.  J.  Hlgglns  of  Los 
Angeles  in  1912,  159,  100,  100,  121,  182,  110,  240. 

G.  S.  Patterson  of  the  Germantown  C.  C.  scored 
1,748  runs  in  season  of  1892 — a  record  for  the  United 
States.  Rev.  F.  W.  Terry  of  Toronto  C.  C.  scored 
1,509  runs  in  season  of  1892 — a  record  for  Canada. 
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AUTOMOBILE    RACES    AND    RECORDS. 

COMPETITIVE  SPEEDWAY  RECORDS,  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS,  NON-STOCK 


Distance. 


1  mile.. 

2  miles . 

3  miles . 

4  miles . 
6  miles . 

10  miles . 

15  miles . 

20  miles. 

26  miles . 

50  miles . 

75  miles . 
100  mllas. 
150  milBS. 
200  miles, 
2.50  miles. 
.300  miles. 
350  miles. 
400  miles. 
150  miles. 
000  miles. 


Time. 


0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

8 

10 

14 

26 

42 

54 

26 

55 

23 

55 

24 

04 

35 

07 


40.23 
09  57 
54  81 
14  22 
56  35 
20  20 
18  90 
50  20 
12.72 
23  40 
40.28 
17  80 
14  90 
11.05 
04.03 
32  23 
42  99 
48  98 
05  78 
26.00 


Driver. 


De  Palma 

Louis  Chevrolet . . 

Resta 

Louis  Chevrolet . . 

Resta 

Milton 

De  Falma 

De  Palma 

De  Palma 

De  Palma 

Louis  Chevrolet . . 

G.  Chevrolet 

Mulford 

Multord 

Aitken 

Anderson 

Anderson 

Resta 

Resta   

Resta 


Car. 


Mercedes 

Frontenac 

Peugeot 

Frontenac 

Peugeot  

Duesenberg. .  .  . 
Packard  Special. 
Packard  Special. 
Packard  Special 

Packard 

Frontenac 

Frontenac 

Hudson 

Hudson 

Peugeot 

Stutz 

Stutz 

Peugeot 

Peugeot 

Peugeot 


Place. 


Des  Moines,  la. . 

Chicago,  111 

Des  Moines,  la. . 

Chicago,  III 

Omaha,  Neb .... 
Sheepshead  Bay. 

Chicago,  III 

Chicago,  III 

Chicago,  111 

Sheepshead  Bay. 

Chicago,  ni 

Sheepshead  Bay. 
Chicago,  111...    . 

Chicago,  111 

Sheep.shead  Bay. 
Sheepshead  Bay. 
Sheepshead  Bay 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 


Dale. 


June 

Sept. 

June 

Sept. 

July 

June 

Sept. 

July 

Sept. 

June 

Sept. 

July 

June 

June 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

June 

June 

June 


24, 

3. 
24, 

3, 
15, 
14. 

3, 
28, 

3. 
14, 

3, 

4, 
16, 
16, 
30, 

9. 

9, 
26. 
26, 
26, 


1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1919 
1917 
1918 
1917 
1919 
1917 
1919 
1917 
1917 
1916 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1915 


ONE-MILE 

CIRCULAR  DIRT  TRACK  RECORDS— NON-STOCK. 

10  miles 

8  16.40 
12  23.20 
16  25.60 
20  28.80 
40  57.80 
1  08  56.00 

1  31  30.00 

2  30  61.00 

3  21  48.00 

Bakersfleld,  Cal 

Bakersfleld,  Cal 

Bakersfleld,  Cal 

Bakersfleld,  Cal 

Bakersfleld,  Cal 

Galesburg.  Ill 

Hamline,  Minn 

Columbus,  O 

Columbus,  O 

Jan.       3  1915 

Jan.      3,  1915 

20  miles 

Jan.      3,  1915 

Jan.      3  ,1915 

50  mfibS 

Peugeot 

Jan.      3,  1915 

75  miles 

Burman 

Oct     22,  1914 

100  miles 

Alley 

Duesenberg 

Mercer 

Mason  Special 

Oct.    24,  1914 

150  miles 

Wishart 

Aug.   25,   1912 

200  miles 

.MuUord 

July      4,  1913 

STRAIGHTAWAY  RECORDS,  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS— NON-STOCK 


10  mil^    . 

5  14.40 

13  11.92 

35  52.31 

1  12  45.20 

1  55  18  00 

2  34  12  00 

3  14  55  00 
3  53  33.50 

Bruce-Brown .... 
Burman 

Benz 

Daytona 

Mar.  24,  1909 

20  miles  .    . . 

Buick  Bug  

Buiolc  Bug 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Mar.  30,  1911 

Mar.  28,   1911 

Bernin 

Mar.     6,  1908 

Disbrow 

Special 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

J  \CASonville 

Jacksonville 

Mar.  31,  1911 

200  miles 

2.'i0  mllos 

Dlsbrow 

Special     

Mar.  31,  1911 

Disbrow 

Special  

Special 

Mar.  31,  1911 

300  miles 

Disbrow 

Mar.  31,  1911 

HOUR  RECORDS. 
SPEEDWAY,  REGARDLESS  OF  CLA.SS,  NON-STOCK 


Tme. 

Distance 

Driver. 

Car. 

Place. 

Date. 

1  hour 

2  hours 

24  hours 

74  miles 

148  miles 

1,491  miles 

Harroun 

Marmon 

Los  Angeles   

April  16,  1910 

Harroun 

Verbeck  &  Hlrsh  . 

April  16,   1910 

Fiat .^ 

Los  Angeles 

April     8,   1910 

ONE  MILE  CIRCULAR  DIRT  TRACK,  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS,  STOCK  CHASSIS 

24  hours 1   1,196  miles  |  Patschke  &  MuUord  (Lozier (Brighton  Beach lOct.     15, 

1909 

ONE  MILE  CIRCULAR  DIRT  TRACK,  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS,  NON-STOCK 

24  hour^ 1   1,253  miles  |  Poole  &  Patschke.  |  Stearns |  Brighton  Beach |Aug.    19, 

1910 

STRAIGHTAWAY,  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS,  NON-STOCK. 

I  hour 1  81.65  miles  iDisbrow (Special | Jacksonville (Mar.  28, 

1911 

NON-COMPETITIVE  RECORDS— SPEEDWAY  RECORDS,  CLASS 
(Piston  Displacement,  231  to  300  Cubic  Inches.) 


'B"  STOCK  CAR. 


DISTANCE. 

Time. 

Driver. 

Car. 

Place 

Date. 

10  milfvi 

7  54.40 

15  45  80 

39  30  80 

1  20  21.40 

Mulford 

Hudson 

Sheepshead  Bay 

Sheepshead  Bay 

Sheepshead  Bay 

Sheepshead  Bay 

Nov.  25,  1915 

20  miles 

50  miles 

100  i^ilSs 

Hudson 

Nov.  25.   1916 

Hudson 

Nov.  25,   1915 

MuUord 

Hudson 

Nov.  29,  1915 

SPEEDWAY  RECORDS,  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS,  NON-STOCK. 


H  mile.  4 . 
H  mile.  J, 
a  kilo. .., 

1  mile .  i , 

2  miles. . 

3  miles : , 

4  miles : , 

5  mil6s . 
10  mlle3. . 


0  06  91 
0  13.94 
0  17.35 
0  28.76 

0  57.81 

1  26.61 

1  55  74 

2  24.65 
4.   60.88 


Rader. 
Rader . 
Rader . 
Rader . 
Rader. 
Rader . 
Rader. 
Rader. 
Rader. 


Packard  Special. 
Packard  Special 
Packard  Special . 
Packard  Special . 
Packard  Special 
Packard  Special 
Packard  Special. 
Packard  Special. 
Packard  Special. 


Sheepshead 
Sheepshead 
Sheepshead 
Sheepshead 
Sheepshead 
Sheepshead 
Sheepshead 
Sheepshe.id 
Sheepshead 


Bay.. 
Bay.. 
Bay.. 
Bay.. 
Bay.. 
Bay. . 
Bay.. 
Bay.. 
Bay. . 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Ju'y 
July 


28,  1917 

28,  1917 

28,  1917 

27,  1917 

27,  1917 

27.  1917 

27.  1917 

27.  1917 

27.  1917 


Sporting  Retords^ContinueS. 
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AUTOMOBILE    RACES    AND    RECORDS— Continued. 


ONE  MILE 

CIRCULAR  DIRT  TRACK  RECORDS,  NON-STOCK. 

1  mile. . , . . . 

0  45.00 

1  30.40 

2  17.60 

3  05.60 
3  53  60 
7  56.20 

12  00  80 
15  52.20 
19  57.60 
40  47.60 

Oldfield 

Oldfleid 

Oldfleid  Special.  .  .  . 

Oldfield  Special 

Oldfleid  Special .... 
Oldfleid  Special .... 
Oldfleid  Special.  .  .  . 
Oldfield  Special .... 
Oldfleid  Special.  .  .  . 

Oldfleid  Special 

Oldfleid  Special .... 
Oldfleid  Special .... 

St.  Louis 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 

9,  1917 

2  miles 

St.  Louis 

9,  1917 

3  miles 

Oldfleid 

St.  Louis 

9.  1917 

Oldfleid 

St.  Louis 

9,  1917 

Oldfleid 

St.  Louis 

9,  1917 

10  miles 

Oldfleid 

St.  Louis 

9,  1917 

Oldfleid 

St.  Louis 

9  ,1917 

20  miles 

Oldfleid 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

9,  1917 

25  miles 

Oldfleid 

Oldfleid 

9,  1917 

50  miles 

St.  Louis 

9.  1917 

STRAIGHTAWAY  RECORDS.  1 

REGARDLESS  OF 

CLASS,  NON-STOCK. 

1  kilo 

14.86 

24.02 

49.54 

1  15  04 

1  39.77 

2  04  58 
4  09  31 
6  48  75 
8  54.20 

De  Palma 

De  Palma 

De  Palma 

De  Palma 

De  Palma 

De  Palma 

De  Palma 

De  Palma 

De  Palma 

Packard  Special .... 
Packard  Special   .  . . 
Packard  Special .... 
Packard  Special .... 
Packard  Special .... 
Packard  Special .... 
Packard  Special   . . 
Packard  Special .... 
Packard  Special .... 

Daytona 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

12,   1919 

1  mile 

Daytona 

12,   1919 

2  miles 

Daytona 

16,   1919 

3  miles 

Daytona 

16,   1919 

4  miles 

Daytona 

16,   1919 

•    5  miles 

Daytona 

16,   1919 

'  10  miles 

Daytona 

16,  1919 

■  15  miles 

;  20  riiUes 

Daytona 

Daytona 

17,  1919 
17,  1919 

(Standing  Start.) 


1  mile. 


38.83  [De  Palma [Packard  Special. 


.  [Daytona (Feb.    17,  1919 


HOUR 


RECORDS— SPEEDWAY,  CLASS  "C,"  NON-STOCK. 
(Piston  Displacement,  231  to  300  Cubic  Inches.) 


Time. 

Distance. 

Driver. 

Car. 

Place. 

Date. 

1  hour 

110  miles. . .  . 
219  miles  . . . 
320  miles  . . . 

428  miles 

522  miles. . . . 
616  miles 

De  Palma 

De  Palma 

De  Palma 

De  Palma 

De  Palma 

De  Palma 

Packard  Special .... 
Packard  Special .... 
Packard  Special .... 
Packard  Special .... 
Packard  Special .... 
Packard  Special .... 

Sheepshead  Bay 

Nov.  16,  1917 

2  hours 

3  miles 

A  hours 

5  hoiu's 

6  hours 

Sheepshead  Bay 

Shcepshead  Bay 

Sheepshead  Bay  .... 

Sheepshead  Bay 

Sheepshead  Bay 

Nov.   16,   1917 
Nov.   16,   1917 
Nov.   16,   1917 
Nov.   16.  1917 
Nov.   16,   1917 

IMPORTANT  AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  RACES. 
INDIANAPOLIS  MOTOR  SPEEDWAY  RACE. 


Date. 

Starters. 

Car. 

Driver. 

Place. 

Miles. 

Time. 

1911.. 

40 
24 
26 
30 
24 
21 
33 

Marmon 

National 

Peugeot 

Delage 

Harroun 

Indlan.apolis,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
300 
500 

6  42  08.00 

1912   . 

Dav/son 

6  21  06  00 

1913.. 

Goux    

6  35  05.00 

1914.. 

6  03  45.94 

1915.. 

Mercedes 

Peugeot  

Peugeot 

De  Palma 

5  33  55.51 

1916*. 

3  34  17.51 

1919. . 

Wilcox 

5  40  42.87 

*  Race  abandoned  1917-1918,  due  to  the  coimtry  being  in  a  state  of  war. 

BIG   AMERICAN   AUTOMOBILE   RACES. 
VANDERBILT   CUP. 


DA.TE 

Starters. 

Car. 

Driver. 

Place. 

Miles. 

Average. 

1904. . 

18 
19 
17 
18 
16 
30 
14 
9 
15 
31 
19 

Panhard 

Heath 

Long  Island 

284  4 
283.3 
297.1 
258.6 
278  08 
278  08 
291  38 

299  54 
294  035 

300  78 
294.035 

62.2 

1905. . 

Darracq 

Hemery 

Long  Island 

Long  Island 

61.4 

1906. . 

Darracq 

Locomobile 

Alco 

Wagner 

60.8 

1908   . 

Robertson 

Long  Island 

64.3 

1909. 

Long  Island 

Long  Island 

62.8 

1910. . 

Alco 

Grant 

65.18 

1911.. 

Lozler 

Mulford 

Savannah 

74.07 

1912. . 

Mercedes 

Mercedes 

Peugeot 

Peugeot  Special .  . 

De  Palma 

Milwaukee 

Santa  Monica 

San  Francisco 

Santa  Monica,  Cal 

68.97 

1914. 

De  Palmft. 

75  60 

1915*. 
1916.. 

Resta .    ,    .  . 

R2sta 

66.29 

"  Decided  over  specially  constructed  road  inside  Panama-Pacific  Espositlon  Grounds  measuring  3.909 
miles  or  77  laps,  and  built  ol  dirt  and  wood, 
t  Time  3h.  22m.  483. 

GRAND   PRIZE. 


Date. 

Starters 

Car. 

Driver. 

place. 

Miles. 

Average. 

1908. . 

20 
15 
16 
14 
19 
30 

Fiat 

Wagner 

Savannah 

402.08 
415.2 
411  36 
409  9 
403  24 
402  75 
403.238 

65.1 

1910. . 

Benz 

Fiat 

Bruce-Brown 

Bruce-Brown 

Bragg 

Savannah 

70.63 

1911.. 

Savannah , ., 

74.45 

1912. . 

Fiat 

Milwaukee 

68.4    1 

1914. . 

Mercer 

Pullen 

Santa  Monica 

77.22 

1915*. 

Peugeot 

Resta 

Wilcoxt. 

San  Francisco 

66.78 

1916. . 

Peugeot  Special .  . 

Santa  Monica,  Cal 

..  ,.  t 

•  Decided  over  specially  constructed  road  inside  San  Francisco  Fair  Grounds, 
t  Relieved  by  Aitken  21st  lap.    t  Time  4h.  42m.  47s. 
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AUTOMOBILE  RACES  AND  RECORDS — ContiWKd 


ELGIN    NATIONAL. 


Date. 

Starters. 

Car. 

Driver. 

Place. 

Miles. 

Average. 

1910  . 

1911  . 

9 
10 
11 
12 

28 
12 
12 

Lozier 

National 

Mercedes 

Stutz 

Multord 

Zengel 

Chicago 

305 

302.5 

302  5 

301   16 

401.18 

301.44 

301.48 

62.05 
66.38 

19!2    . 

De  Palnaa 

Chicago 

68.9 

1913   . 

Anderson 

De  Palma 

Chicago 

71.05 

19!4    . 

Mercedes 

Stutz 

Duesenberg 

Chicago 

Chicago 

73,05 

19) -5 

Anderson 

Milton 

77 . £53 

19-19.  . 

Chicago 

» 

*  Time  4h.  6m.  27s. 


LOS    ANGELES-PHCENIX    DESERT. 


Date 

Starters 

Car. 

Driver. 

Place. 

Miles. 

Average. 

1910  . 

15 
16 
19 
23 
20 

Kissel 

National 

Franklin 

Locomobile  . 
Stutz 

Herrick    

Los  Angelea — Phoenix. .  .  . 
Los  Angeles — Phoenix.  .  . 
Los  Angeles — Phoenix. .  .  . 
Los  Angeles — Phoenix  . 
Los  Angeles — Phoenix. .  .  . 

418 
551 
511 
574 
671 

26.41 

1911 

Herrick 

27.03 

1912 

Hamlin 

28  02 

1913   . 

Davis 

30  47 

1914.. 

Oldneld 

29.02 

SANTA    MONICA. 


Date 

Starters . 

Car. 

Driver. 

Place 

Miles. 

Average. 

1910 

11 
12 
11 
13 
14 

Lozier '   . . 

National 

Flat 

Stutz 

Ghevrolet 

Tetzlaff    

Herrick 

Tetzlaff 

Cooper 

Durant 

Santa  Monica 

202 

202 

303 

445.2 

250.24 

71.31 

1911.. 
1912.. 

Santa  Monica 

Santa  Monica 

74.62 
78.7 

1913i. 

73.77 

1919.. 

Santa  Monica 

f 

*  Time  3h.  4m.  45s. 


IMPORTANT  SPEEDWAY  RACES,   1919. 


Date. 

Starters. 

Car. 

Driver. 

Place. 

Miles. 

Time. 

May  17.,.. 
May  31 ... . 

13 

33 

9 

9 

11 

9 

17 

13 

15 

Duesenberg 

Peugeot   

Milton   

Uniontown,  Pa 

112.5 
500 

10 

50 
100 

22.5 

225 

150 
250 

1  10  09.32 

Wilcox 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y .  . 
Shecpshead  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y .  . 
Uniontown,  Pa 

5  40  42.87 

Duesenberg 

Packard 

Milton 

*5  20  20 

Juno  14  . . . 

De  Palma 

G.  Chevrolet 

Milton     

*26  23.40 

July    4 

July  17 

Sept.    1.... 

Seiit.  20.... 
Cot.  12 

Frontenac 

Duesenberg 

Frontenac 

Frontonar 

Frontenac 

*54   17.80 
13  22.85 

f  G.  Chevrolet  . . 

I  J.  Boyer 

G.  .Chevrolet     . .  . 
J.  Boyer 

Uniontown,  Pa 

2  24  19.68 

Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y,  . 
Cincinnati,  O 

1  22  34.20 

2  27   19.29 

♦  New  American  records. 


SKATING. 


Due  to  the  open  winter  and  the  Government 
embargo  on  the  use  of  ammonia  at  artificial  ice  rinks, 
there  was  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  skating  races 
during  tlie  season  of  1918-1919.  The  principal  events 
follow:  1 

February  9,  Milwaukee,  Wi3. — Western  S.  A., 
championships.  Results,  finals  only:  220- Yard 
Race — Charlie  Fisher,  Chicago,  first;  Roy  McWhlrt- 
ter.  Chicago,  second;  Julian  Steinmetz,  Chicago, 
third.  Time — 22  2-53.  One  Mile — Charlie  Fisher, 
Chicago,  first;  Julian  Steinmetz,  Chicago,  second; 
Tony  Hollander,  Chicago,  third.  Time — 3m.  12s. 
Two-Mile — William  Steinmetz,  Chicago,  first;  Julian 
Steinmetz,  Chicago,  second;  Roy  McWhlrttsr, 
Chicago,  third.  Time — 6m.  36  2-5s.  Half  Mile— 
William  Steinmetz,  Chicago,  first;  Julian  Steinmetz, 
Chicago,  second;  Roy  McWhlrtter,  Chicago,  third. 
Time — fm.  34fl.  Class  C:  Half  Mile — A.  R.  Harry, 
Chicago,  first;  M.  Maertz,  Chicago,  second;  C.  Nel- 
son, Chicago,  third.  Time — Im.  43  l-Ss.  Class  B: 
Mile — John  Zlmmermann,  Chicago,  first;  T.  Jacob- 
son,  Chicago,  second;  Henry  Llttlefleld,  Chicago, 
third.  Tlm&— 3ra.  36  1-58.  Girls'  Half-Mlle  Race- 
Rose  JolinSon,  Chicago,  first;  Hazel  Bllty,  Milwaukee, 
second;  Jeannette  Simmonson,  Chicago,  third. 
Time — Im.  54  l-5s.  Boys'-  Halt-Mile  Race — John 
Fltz,  Chicago,   first;   M.   Baker,   Chicago,   second; 


John    Hollander,    Milwaukee,    third.      Time — Im. 
41  3-5s. 

February  21-22,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. — Eastern 
S.  A.  championships — Results,  finals  only.  220- Yard 
(senior) — Charles  Jewtraw,  Lake  Placid,  first;  Ed 
Horton,  Saranac  Lake,  second;  Charles  Fisher,  Mil- 
waukee, third.  Time — 20s.  440-Yard  (senior)  — 
Charles  Jewtraw,  Lake  Placid,  first;  Ed  Horton, 
Saranac  Lake,  second;  Russell  Wheeler,  Montreal, 
third.  Time— 38  3-53.  Halt  Mile  (senior) — Charles 
Jewtraw,  Lake  Placid,  first;  Charles  Fisher,  Mil- 
waukee, second;  Joe  Moore,  New  York,  third. 
Time — im.  203.  One  Mile  (senior) — Charles  Jew- 
traw, Lake  Placid,  first;  David  Shultz,  Chicago, 
second;  James  Hennessy,  Lake  Placid,  third.  Time — 
2m.  53  3-5s.  Three-Mile  (senior) — Charles  Jewtraw, 
Lake  Placid,  first;  Ray  Bryant,  Lake  Placid,  second; 
Charles  Fisher,  Milwaukee,  thlid.  Time — 9m.  15  2-53. 

April  7,  New  York  City — Metropolitan  champion- 
ships. Results,  finals  only:  Mile  Metropolitan 
Championship — -Won  by  Joe  Moore,  Ice  Palace  S. 
T.;  Al  Lelteh,  Varona  S.  C,  second;  Bobble  Hearne, 
Ice  Palace  S.  T.,  third.  Time— 3m.  13  l-5s.  Half- 
Mile  Metropolitan  Championship — Won  by  Joe 
Moore,  Ice  Palace  S.  T.;  Bobbie  Hearne,  Ice  Palace 
S.  T.  second;  W.  Murphy,  Riverside  S.  C,  third. 
Time— Im.  31  4-53. 


RECORDS. 

Amerioan  Amateur  Records:  50  yards — 5s„  Robert  McLean,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  February  4,  1914 
76  yards — 8  l-5s.,  Morris  Wood,  Verona  Lake,  N.  J.,  1905.  100  yards — 9  3-5s.,  Morris  Wood,  Verona 
Lake,  N.  J.,  1903.  150  yards — 15  7-8s.,  G.  D.  Phillips,  January  27,  1883.  150  yards  (with  wind) — 
14  1-53.,  G.  D.  Phillips,  December  26,  1885.  200  yards — 16  2-5s.,  J.  C.  Hemment,  January  24,  1895.  220 
yards— 18s.,  Fred.  J.  Robsou,  Boston,  January  13,  1911.  220  yards  hurdles — 21  2-5s.,  Fred.  J.  Robson, 
Toronto,  February  11,  1913.  300  yards — 25  2-5s.,  SRay  McWblrter,  Chicago,  111.,  March  5,  1916.  440 
yards — 35  l-5s.,  H.  P.  Mosher,  January  1,  1896.  660  yards — 59  3-5s.,  Morris  Wood,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
1904.  880  yards— Im.  15  3-53.,  Ben  O'Sicky,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  1,  1916.  1,320  yards— 2m.  4  l-Ss., 
E.  Lamy,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  1,  1910.  One-mile  handicap — 2m.  39  4-5s  ,  Robert  G.  McLean,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  January  25,  1913.  One  mile,  open — 2m  41  l-5s.,  Morris  Wood,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  February 
13. 1904.    One  and  one-half  miles — 4m.  10s.,  L.  Roe,  January  29,  1910.     FoUr  miles— 12m.  1-23.,  A.  Schiebe, 
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February  13,  1894  Five  miles — Um.  55s  ,  E.  Lamy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  1910.  Best  metre  records — 60C 
metres  (G56  17  vards) — 59  3-5s.,  Morris  Vi'ood,  February  13,  1904.  1,000  metres  (1,093.61  yards) — Im, 
478.,  J.  K.  McCuUoch,  February  10,  1897.  1,500  metres  (1,640.42  yard.'il — 2m.  40  4-5s.,  J.  K.  McCulloch, 
February  6,  1897.  5,000  metres  (3  miles  188.0G  yards)— 9m.  25  2-5s.,  J  K.  McCullocb.,  February  10,  1897, 
Tandem  skating  (440  yards) — 52  3-5s.,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Frank  F.  MacMillan,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  February  12, 
1916. 

World's  Amateur  Records:  600  metres — 43  7-103.  flat,  O.  Mathiesen,  Norway,  at  Chrlstiania,  Norway. 
January  11,  1914.  1,000  metres— Im.  31  4-68.,  O.  Mathiesen,  Norway,  at  Davos,  Swltzerlaud,  January 
29,  1910.  1,500  metres — 2m  19  l-2.s.,  O.  Mat'iiesen,  Norway,  at  Chi'istiania,  Norway,  January  11,  191* 
6,000  metres — 8m.  36  3-5s  ,  O.  Mathiesen,  Norway,  at  Davos,  Switzerland,  January  17,  1914.  10,00(7 
metres — 17m.  22  6-lOs.,  O.   Mathiesen,   Norway,  at  CUristianla,   Norway,   February  1,   1913. 

Professional  Records:  50  yards — 6s  ,  S.  D.  See  and  C.  B.  Davidson,  New  York  City,  1885.  100  yards— 
9  4-5s  ,  John  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  1893.  120  yards — 11  3-5s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  1893.  150  yards  (with  wind) — 14  l-5s..  S.  D.  See,  New  Yot^a,  February  21,  1896.  209  yards — 17 
2-5s,  John  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  26,  1893.  220  yards  (with  wind) — 17  4^59.,  J.  F, 
Donohue,  Ked  Banl;,  N.  J.,  December  29,  1894,  and  Harioy  Davidson,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  January  24,  1895. 
440  yards — 31  3-4s  ,  John  S.  Jolmsou,  Minneauolis,  Minn.,  February  14,  1896.  600  yards — 55  3-5s.,  O. 
Rudd,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  5,  1893.  880  y.irds — Im.  15s.,  Bobby  McLean,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y., 
February  16,  1918.  Two-thirds  of  a  mile — Im.  54  4-5s.,  O.  Rudd,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  25,  1895. 
One  mile — 2m.  35s.,  Arthur  Staff,  Chicago,  III.,  February  19,  1916.  One  and  one-quarter  miles — 3m.  43s. ^ 
John  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Febi-uary  26,  1894.  One  and  one-third  miles — 3m.  48  l-5s.,  O.  Rudd< 
Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  January  25,  1895.  One  and  one-half  miles — 4m.  28s.,  John  Johnson,  Montreal,  Cau.j 
February  26,  1894.  One  and  two-third  miles — 4m.  45  4-5s.,  O.  Rudd,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  24, 
1895.  One  and  three-quarter  miles — 5m.  14s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  26,  1895. 
Two  miles — 5m.  33  4-5s.,  John  Nilsson,  Montreal,  Can.,  February  4,  1900.  Two  and  one-half  miles — 
7m.  32s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Montreal,  Can,,  February  26,  1894  Three  miles — 8m. '41  l-5s.,  John  Nilsson 
Montreal,  Can  ,  February  4,  1900.  Tliroe  and  one-half  miles — 10m.  39s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Montreal, 
Can.,  Febi-uary  26,  1894.  Foxir  miles — 12m.  l-5s.,  John  Nilsson,  Montreal,  Can  ,  February  5,  1897.  Four 
and  one-half  miles — 13m.  51s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Montreal,  Can.,  February  26,  1894.  Five  miles — 14in. 
24s.,  O.  Rudd,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  20,  1896.  Six  miles  (made  in  10-raile  race) — 18m.  38s.,  John 
6.  Johnson,  Montreal,  Can.,  February  26,  1894.  Seven  miles  (made  in  10-mile  race) — 21m.  43s.,  John 
S.  Johnson,  Montreal,  Can.,  February  26,  1894.  Eight  miles  (made  in  10-mile  race) — 24m  55s.,  John  S. 
Johnson,  Montreal,  Can.,  February  26.  1894.  Nine  miles  (made  in  10-miie  nice) — 28m  4s.,  JoJm  S.  John- 
son, Montreal,  Can.,  February  26,  1894.  Ten  miles — 31m.  7Hs.,  V.  Bergstroem,  Stockholm,  March  27, 
1919.  Eleven  miles — 35m.  43  4-5s.,  twelve  miles — .^Sm.  49  4-5s.,  thirteen  miles — 42Jn.  27  2-5s.,  fourteen 
mllee— 45m.  51  4-5s  ,  fifteen  miles — 49m.  17  3-5s..  sixteen  miles — 52m.  42  4-5s.,  seventeen  miles — 56m. 
9  1-58.,  eighteen  miles — 59m.  34  l-5s.,  nineteen  mUes — lb.  3ra.-  4  3-5s.,  twenty  miles — Ih.  Om  36  2-5s. 
Twenty-five  miles — Ih.  30m.  15s.,  Jolin  Karlsen,  Minneapolis,  Minn.r- February  6,  1916.  Thirty  miles 
(made  In  100-mUe  race) — Ih.  63m.  20s.,  J.  F.  Donohue,  Stamford,  Ct.,  January  26,  1893.  Forty  milea 
(made  In  100-mile  race) — 2h.  34m.  46s.,  J.  F.  Donohue,  Stamford,  Ct.,  January  26,  1893.  Fifty  milea 
(made  in  100-mile  race) — 3h.  15m.  59  2-53.,  J.  F.  Donohue,  Stamford,  Ct.,  January  26,  1893.  Sixty  miles 
(made  in  100-mile  race) — 4h.  7m.  3-53.,  J.  F.  Donohue,  Stamford,  Ct.,  January  26,  1893.  Seventy  miles 
(made  In  100-milo  race) — 4h.  55m.  3-5s.,  J.  F.  Donohue,  Stamford,  Ct.,  January  26,  1893.  Eighty  miles 
(made  in  100-mite  race) — 5h.  41ra.  55s.,  J.  F.  Donohue,  Stamford,  Ct.,  January  26,  1S93.  Ninety  miles 
(made  in  100-mile  race) — 6h.  25m.  67  3-5s  ,  J.  F.  Donohue,  Stamford,  Ct.,  January  26,  1893.  100  miles — 
7U.  11m.  38  1-53.,  J.  F.  Donohue,  Stamford,  Ct.,  January  26,  1893. 


BASE3ALL. 

THE  baseball  season  of  1919  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  professional  game, 
the  sport  proving  exceptionally  popular,  as  was  the  case  in  all  sports,  a  marked  revival  of  interest  having  been 
shown  immediately  following  the  signing  of  the  World  War  armistice. 

WORLD    CHAMPIONSHIP    SERIES,    1919. 
Several  changes  were  made  in  the  playing  rules,  principal  among  them  being  an  Increase  of  the  series 
from  four  out  of  seven  games  to  five  out  of  nine  games.     The  competing  teams  were  Cincinnati,  winner  ot 
National  League  pennant,  and  Chicago,  winner  ot  American  League  pennant.     Cincinnati  defeated  Chicago, 
5  games  to  3. 

^  RESULTS    OF    GAMES. 

'        First  game  at  Cincinnati,  October  1.     Cincinnati — 9  runs,  14  hits,  1  error.     Chicago — 1  nin,  6  hits, 

1  error.     Batteries — Reuther  and  Wingo;  Cicotte,  Wlliclnson,  Lowdormllk  and  Schalk. 

Second  game,  at  Cincinnati,  October  2.  Cincinnati — 4  runs,  4  hits,  1  error.  Chicago — 2  runs,  10 
hits,  2  errors.     Batterias — Sallee  and  Rariden;  Williams  and  Schalk. 

Third  game,  at  Chicago,  October  3.  Chicago — 3  runs,  7  hits,  2  errors.  Cincinnati — 0  runa,  3  hits, 
A  errors.     Batteries — Kerr  and  Schalk;  Fisher,  Luque,  and  Rariden. 

Fourth  game,  at  Chicago,  October  4.     Cincinnati — 2  runs,  5  hits,  2  errors.     Chicago — 0  runs,  3  hits, 

2  errors.     Batteries — Ring  and  Wlngo;  Cicotte  and  Schalk. 

Fifth  game,  at  Chicago,  October  6.     Cincinnati — 5  runs,  4  hits,  0  errors.     Chicago — 0  runs,  3  hita, 

3  errors.     Batteries— Filer  and  Rariden:  Williams,  Mayer,  and  Schalk,  Lynn. 

Sixth  game,  at  (Cincinnati,  October  7.     Chicago,  5  runs,  10  lilts,  3  errors      Cincinnati — 4  runs,  11  hits, 

0  errors.    Batteries — Kerr  and  Schalk:  Reuther,  Ring,  and  Rariden.  '       , 

Seventh  game,  at  Cincinnati,  October  8.     Chicago — 4  runs,  lO  hits,  1  error.     Cincinnati — •!  run,  7 
liits,  4  errors.     Batteries — Cicotte  and  Schalk;  Sallee,  Fisher,  Luque,  and  Wingo. 
E^i    Eighth  game,  at  Chicago,  October  9.     Cincinnati — 10  runs,  16  hits,  1  error.     Chicago — 5  runs,  9  hits, 

1  error.     Batteries — Eller  and  Rariden;  Williams,  Jame%,Wllkia9on,  and  Schalk. 

ATTENDANCE,    RECEIPTS,    ETC. 


Games  and  City. 


First  game,  Cincinnati 

Second  game,  Cincinnati . , 

Third  game,  Chicago 

Fourth  game,  Chicago. . . . 
Fifth  game,  Chicago. .... 
Sixth  game,  Cincinnati .  . 
Seventh  game,  Cincinnati. 
Eighth  game,  Chicago. . . . 


Paid 
Admissions. 


30.511 
29390 
29,126 
34,363 
34,397 
32,006 
18,923 
32,930 


Receipts. 


$98,775 
97,136 
90,569 
97.807 
97,839 

101,768 
46,968 
91,549 


Players' 
Share. 


353,340.12 
52,453.44 
48,907.26 
52,815.78 
52,833.06 


Club  Owners' 
Share. 


335,560  08 
34,968.96 
32,606.84 
35,210  62 
35,222.04 
91,591.20 
42,271.20 
82,394.10 


National   4 
Cotnmlssion  I 

$9,877.80 
9,713.6(J 
9,056.9(J„ 
9,780.70, 
9.783.90 

10,176.80 
4,696.80 

'9,164.90 
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OFI'ICIAL   AVERAGES    FOR    EIGHT   GAMES. 
BATTING    AVERAGES. 


CHICAGO. 


<eibold,  right  and  centre  field 

.  CoUlns,  right  and  centre  field 

J.  Collins,  second  base 

Veaver,  tWrd  base 

aekson,  left  flokl 

'elscb,  center  and  right  field. . 

iandll,  first  base 

lisberg,  ehortBGop 

jobalk,  catokei' 

-ynn,  catcher 

Jicotte.  pitober 

vVllUams,  pitcher 

iCerr,  pttoher 

Wilkinson,  pitcher 

^owdermilk,  pitcher 

Tames,  pitcher 

Mayer,  pitcher 

>  Murphy 

rMcMuUin 


Totals 262 


A.  B 


18 

16 

31 

34 

32 

26 

30 

25 

23 

1 

8 

5 

6 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 


R. 


0 
2 
2 
4 
5 
2 
1 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


20 


H. 


1 
4 
7 
11 
12 
5 
7 
2 
7 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


59 


2  B.     3  B.    H.  R   T.   B.   8.  B.    S.   H 


0 
1 
1 
4 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10 


0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

5 

8 
17 
18 
6 
9 
4 
7 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


78 


1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


O.  B.  B.    Ave 


.058 
.250 
.220 
.324 
.375 
.192 
.233 
.080 
.304 
.000 
.000 
200 
.167 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.500 


3 
0 

2 
2 
2 
4 
3 
3 
2 
0 
3 
3 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 


30 


2 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
5 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15 


.224 


♦Batted  lor  Clcotte  in  lourth  game,  for  Williams 
■'Batted  for  Wilkinson  in  first  game  and  for  Williams  in 

in  fifth  game,  and 
second  game  .     " 

for  Wilkinson  in  eighth 

game; 

CINCINNATI.        • 

A.  B. 

R. 

H. 

2B. 

3B. 

H.  R 

T.  B. 

S  B. 

S.   H 

S.O. 

B.  B 

Ave. 

Rath,  second  base. ., 

Daubert,  first  base 

31 

29 

29 

28 

26 

27 

28 

7 

19 

7 

6 

4 

5 

1 

2 

2 

0 

5 
4 
0 
6 
3 
3 
3 
1 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

7 
7 
5 
6 
7 
6 
10 
4 
4 
2 
4 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

J 
0 

2 
2 

2 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

9 

7 

10 

9 

10 

13 

4 

4 

3 

9 

0 

? 

1 
0 

2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

§ 

0 
0 

1 
3 
1 
2 
4 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
4 
0 
2 
2 
5 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

\ 
6 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.226 

.241 

.175 

214 

CJroh,  third  base 

Roush,  centre  field 

Duncan,  left  field 

269 

Kopf ,  shortstop 

222 

S'eale,  right  field 

357 

vVingo,  catcher 

.671 
211 

R-arlden,  catcher 

311er,  pitcher 

286 

Reuther,  pitcher 

667 

5allee,  pitcher 

aing,  pitcher 

Juque,  pitcher 

.000 
000 
000 

5"isher,  pitcher 

500 

Magee 

500 

iSmith 

000 

Totals 

251 

35 

64 

10 

7 

0 

88 

5 

13 

22 

25 

.255 

tBatted  for  Fisher  in  third  game  and  for  Luquc  in  seventh  game 

FIELDING   AV]-:RAGES." 


§Ran  for  Magee  in  seventh  game. 


Chicaso 


jelbold,  rlght^centre . . . 
f.  Collins,  right-centre. 
A''eaver,  third  base. . . . 

rackson,  left  field 

iVllliams,  pitcher 

ierr,  pitcher 

Wilkinson,  pitcher 

Lowdermilk,  pitcher. . . 

Tames,  pitcher 

vlayer,  pitclier 

jynn,  catcher 

jandil,  first  base 

5chalk,  catcher 

3.  Collins,  second  base 

lisberg,  shortstop 

Telsch,  centre-right  . .    , 
!Jlcotte,  pitcher 

Totals 


P.O 

A. 

E. 

Ave. 

5 

2 

0 

1  000 

5 

0 

0 

1  000 

9 

IS 

0 

1  000 

16 

1 

(1 

J   000 

1 

2 

0 

1  000 

1 

4 

0 

1.000 

0 

2 

0 

1  030 

() 

! 

0 

1  000 

0 

0 

0 

1  000 

0 

0 

0 

1  000 

1 

0 

0 

1  000 

79 

2 

1 

.988 

29 

15 

1 

.978 

21 

31 

2 

.965 

23 

30 

4 

929 

23 

1 

2 

923 

0 

7 

2 

778 

213 

lie 

12 

.965 

Cincinnati. 


Eller,  pitcher.  .  .  . 
Wiugo,  catcher.    .  . 
Reuther,  pitcher.  . . 

Sallee,  pitcher 

Duncan,  left  field .  . 
Ring,  pitcher .    .  .  .  : 

Luque,  pitcher 

Daubert,  first  base. 
Kopf,  shortstop . . . 
Rariden,  catcher.  . 
Neale,  right  field . .  . 
Rath,  second  base  , 
Roush,  centre  field . 
Groh.  third  base  . . 
Fisher,  pitcher 


Totals . 


^o 


0 

S 

0 

1 

9 

1 

1 

81 

10 

25 

20 

22 

30 

8 

0 


216 


A. 


2 
3 
2 
4 
1 
3 
0 
4 

29 
3 
0 

17 
3 

19 
6 


96 


12 


Ave. 


1.000 

1  000 

1  .000 

1.000 

1  000 

1  000 

1  000 

.989 

.975 

966 

.952 

951 

.943 

.931 

.857 


.963 


PITCHING 

AVERAGES. 

Cincinnati. 

G 

\V. 

L 

I.  p 

18 
15 
14- 

A    B 

71 

56 
59 

tJ  O 

B.  B 

R 

B    H 

W.  P 

H.  B. 

Pet, 

Slier 

2 
2 
2 

2 
1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

15 
1 

2 

2 
4 
1 

5 
4 
6 

13 
12 
19 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1.000 

leather 

1.000 

bailee 

.500 

ilng 

2 

1 

1 

14 

57 

4 

6 

2 

7 

0 

2 

.500 

.''Isher 

2 

0 

1 

8 

29 

2 

2 

3 

7 

0 

0 

.000 

juaue 

2 

0 

0 

5 

14 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

.000 

CBiCAOO. 

G. 

W 

L. 

I.  p. 

A.  B. 

S  O. 

B.  B 

R. 

B.  H. 

w.  p. 

H.  B. 

Pet. 

Xerr 

2 

2 

0 

19 

72 

6 

3 

4 

14 

0 

1 

1.000 

:31cotte 

3    . 

1 

2 

23 

84 

7 

5 

S 

19 

0 

1 

.333 

iVllUams 

3 

0 

3 

-17 

66 

4 

S 

11 

12 

0 

0 

.000 

Wilkinson 

2 

0 

0 

8 

34 

3 

4 

7 

9 

0 

1 

.000 

jowdermllk 

1 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

.000 

fames .  ,  . 

1 

0 

() 

6 

23 

2 

3 

3 

8 

0 

1 

.000 

vlayer 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.000. 

Nora — ^Balk  by  Sallee. 
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SUMMARY. 

Lett  on  bases — Chicago,  52;  Cinclanatl,  46. 

First  base  on  errors — Chicago,  8;  Cincinnati,  S. 

Double  plays — Chicago,  9  (Rlsberg  and  E.  Collins,  2);  Felsch  and  E.  Collins:  E.  Collins  and  Gandll. 
Risberg,  E.  Collins,  and  Gandll,  3;  Clcotte,  Risberg,  and  Gandil;  Jackson  and  Schalk.  Cincinnati,  7. 
Kopf  and  Daubert,  2;  Rath,  Kopf,  and  Daubert;  Groh,  Rath,  and  Daubert;  Roush  and  Groh;  Ronsh  and 
Rath;  Kopf  and  Rath. 

Base  on  balls — Off  Reuther,  4  (Risberg,  2;  Schalk,  2;)  off  Clcotte,  5  (Reuther,  Roush,  Wlngo,  3);  oft 
Lowdermilk,  1  (Groh);  off  Williams,  8  (Rath,  2;  Groh,  4;  Duncan,  Roush);  off  Sallee,  1  (E.  CoUlns); 
off  Fisher,  2  (Risberg,  Felsch);  off  Ring,  6  (Risberg,  Sohalk,  2;  Jackson,  Gandil,  Lelbold);  off  Mayer,  1 
(Duncan);  off  Kerr,  2  (Kopf,  Groh);  off  EUer,  2  (Leibold,  Hlsberg);  off  James,  3  (Kopf,  Neale,  Rath);  off 
Wilkinson,  4  (KopI,  Rath,  Daubert,  Neale). 

Struck  out — By  Reuther,  1  (Cicotte);  by  Williams,  4  (Neale,  2;  Duncan,  EUer);  by  Sallee,  2  (Jackson, 
Williams);  by  Fisher,  t  (Risberg);  by  Kerr,  6  (Groh,  2;  Neale,  Duncan,  Daubert,  Ring);  by  Cicotte,  6  (Kopf. 
Ring,  Daubert,  Groh,  Neale,  Luque);  by  Ring,  4  (Jackson,  Gandil,  Schalk,  Felsch);  by  Eller,  14  (Risberg, 
2;  Felsch,  2;  Williams,  2;  Gandll,  Schalk,  Liebold,  E.  Collins,  Murphy,  Weaver,  James,  Wilkinson);  by 
James,  2  (Neale,  Rath);  by  Wilkinson,  2  (Groh,  Eller). 

Hits  and  runs — Ofl  Cicotte,  19  hits,  9  runs,  in  21  2-3  innings;  oft  Reuther,  12  hits,  6  runs,  in  14  Innings; 
oft  Wilkinson,  9  hits,  5  runs,  in  7  1-3  innings;  off  Lowderrnilk,  2  liits,  1  run,  In  1  inning;  off  Williams,  12  hits, 
11  runs,  in  17  1-3  innings;  off  Sallee,  19  hits,  6  runs,  in  13  1-3  innings;  off  Kerr,  14  hits,  4  runs,  in  19  Innings  ; 
off  Fisher,  7  hits,  3  runs,  in  7  2-3  innings;  off  Luque,  1  hit,  no  runs,  in  5  innings;  off  Ring,  7  hits,  1  run.  In 
13  Innings;  off  Eller,  3  hits,  no  runs,  in  9  innings;  ofl  Mayer,  no  hits,  1  run,  In  1  Inning;  ofl  James,  8  hits, 
3  runs,  in  4  2-3  innings. 

WUd  pitch — Lowdermilk. 

Balk — Sallee. 

Hit  by  pitcher — By  James  (Eller),  by  Eller  (Murphy),  by  Wilkinson  (Roush),  by  Ring  (Collins,  Schalk), 
by  Cicotte  (Rath),  by  Kerr  (Ronsh),  by  Lowdermilk  (Daubert) 

Winning  pitchers — Cincinnati,  Reuther,  first  game;  Sallee,  second  game;  Ring,  fourth  game;  EUer, 
fifth  game.     Chicago,  Kerr,  third  game;   Kerr,  sLxth  game;  Cicotte,  seventh  game;  Eller,  eighth  game 

Losing  pitchers — Cincinnati,  Fisher,  third  game;  Ring,  sixth  game;  Sallee,  seventh  game.  Chicago, 
Clcotte,  first  game;  Williams,  second  game;  Cicotte,  fourth  game;  Williams,  fifth  game;  Williams,  eighth 
game. 

Scores  of  games — First  game,  Cincinnati,  9;  Chicago,  1.  Second  game,  Cincinnati,  4;  Chicago;  2. 
Third  game,  Chicago,  3;  Cincinnati,  0.  Fouith  game,  Cincinnati,  2;  Chicago,  0.  Fifth  game,  Cincinnati, 
6;  Chicago,  0.  SLxth  game,  Chicago,  5;  Cincinnati,  4  (10  innings).  Seventh  game,  Chicago,  4;  Cincinnati. 
1.     Eighth  game,  Cincinnati,  10;  Chicago,  5. 

Sacrifice  flies — Groh,  Duncan,  E.  Collins. 

Passed  ball — Schalk. 

Earned  runs — Cincinnati,  27;  Chicago,  11 . 

Umpires — Evans  cCnd  Nallln  (American  League),  Quigley  and  Rigler  (National  League) 

PREVIOUS    WORLD'S    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Year. 

Winners. 

Games  Won. 

Losers. 

Games  Won. 

1S85   . 

Chicago  (N.  L.) 

3 

St.  Louis  'A.  A.)   . 

3  tie 

18.Sf)   . .  . 

St.  Louis  (A.  A.) .    .     . 

4 

Chicago    (N.  L.)... 

2 

1887 

Detroit  (.V.  L.).    .    . 

10 

St.  Louis  (A.  A.)  . 

4 

18SS 

New  York  (N.  L.)        .   . 

10 

St.  Louis  (A.  A.).... 

4 

1889 

New  York  (N.  L.) . 

6 

Brooklyn  (A.  A  ) 

3 

1890 

Louisville  (N.  L.). 

3 

Brooklyn  (A.  A.)      . 

3  tie 

1892 

Boston  (N.  L.).. 

5 

Cleveland  (N.  L.)... 

0 

1894        .    .    . 

New  York  (N.  L.).  . 

4 

Baltimore  (N.  L.) 

0 

189.5        .... 

Cleveland  (N.  L.)... 
Baltimore  (N.  L.)... 

4 

Baltimore  (N.  L  ) 

1 

1896   

4 

Cleveland  (N.  L.) 

n 

1897   

Baltimore' (N.  L.)...   .  ' 

4 

Boston  (N.  L.) 

1- 

1903   

Boston  (A;  L.) 

5 

Pittsburgh   ^N.  L.)      ^      

3 

1905   

New  York  (N.  L.). . 
Chicago  (A.  L.J. . . . 

4 

Philadelphia  (A.  L.)..'... 

1 

1906   

4 

Chicago  (N.  L.)                 .... 

2 

1907   

Chicago  (N.  L.) 

4 

Detroit  (A.  L) 

0 

1908   

Chicago  (N.  L.) .  .    . 

4 

Detroit  (A.  L.)  . .                 

1 

1909 

Pittsburgh  (N.  L.) 

4 

Detroit  (A.  L.) 

3 

1910 

Philadelphia  (A.  L.) 

4 

Chicago  (N.  L.) 

1 

1911 

Philadelphia  (A.  L.) 

4 

New  York  (N.  L.)     

2 

1912        

Boston  (A.  L.)    .  . 

4 

New  York  (N.  L  )      . . 

3  tie 

1913    .     ... 

Phlladelohla  (  ..  L  1. 

4 

New  York  (N.  L.) 

1 

1914 

1915          . .    . 

Boston  (N.  L.) 

Boston  (A .  L.) .  .     . . 

4 

Philadelphia  (A.  L.) 

0 

4 

Philadelphia  (N.  L  )    . 

1 

1916 

Boston  (.A.  L.)  .     . 

4 

Brooklyn  (N.  L.)  ■ 

1 

1917 

Chicago  (A.  L.) 

4 

New  York  (N.  L  ) . 

2 

1918 

Bost<»  (A.  L.) 

4 

Chicago  (N.  L) 

2 

1919.. 

Cincinnati  (N.  L.) 

5 

Chicago  (A.  L.) 

3 

RECEIPTS     AND     ATTEJS'DANCE     SINCE      1905. 


Yeae. 

Clubs. 

Games. 

Attendance 

Receipts. 

1905 

New  York-Athletics 

S 

91,723 

$68,436.00 

1906...; 

White  Sox-Cubs 

6 

99,845- 

106,550.00 

1907 

Chicago-Detroit.      .            

5 

78,068 

101,728.00 

1908 

Chicago-Detroit 

5 

62,223 

94,975.00 

1909 

Pittsburgh-Detroit 

7 

145.295 

188,302.00 

1910 

Athletics-Chicago 

5 

125,222 

173,980.00 

1911 

Athletics-Giants 

6 

179,851 

342,364.00 

1912 

Red  Sox-Giants    

8 

252,037 

490,833,00 

1913 

Athletics-Giants 

5 

150,992 

325,980.00 

1914.... 

Boston,  Nationals-Philadelphia,  Americans    .  . 

4 

111,009 

226,739.00 

1915.... 

Boston,  Americans-Philadelphia,  Nationals 

5 

143,351 

320,361.50 

1916.... 

Boston,  Americans-Brooklyn,  Nationals    . 

5 

162,859 

385,590  50 

1917 

Chicago,  Americans-New  York,  Nationals 

6 

186,654 

425,878.00 

1918 

Boston,  Americans-Chicago,  Nationals ....            .... 

6 

128,483 

179,619.00 

1919 

Cincinnati,  Nationals-Chicago,  Americans 

8 

236,928 

*722,414.00 

*Exclasive  of  war  tax. 
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DISPOSITION    OP' WORLD'S   SERIES    MONEY. 


Money  receipts  for  the  1919  World's  Series  broke 
all  records,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  nearly  tUree- 
auarters  of  a  mlUlon  taken  In  at  the  gates  being  In 
the  series  of  1912,  when  the  receipts  were  $490,499 
for  the  eight  games  played  that  fail. 

The  figures  for  the  eight  games  of  the  1919  series 
follow: 

Attendance,  236,928. 

Receipts  (exclusive  of  war  tax),  $722,414.     U.  S. 
Government  war  tax,  $73,239. 
Players'  shares,  S260,349.70. 
Clubs'  shares,  S389,S22.90. 
Commisaion's  share,  872,241.40.     - 
Total  for  Cincinnati  players,  8117,157.68 
Total  lor  Chicago  players,  $78,104.70. 


Second  teams  of  leagues: 

New  York  Nationals  and  Cleveland  .\merlcaiis, 
each  $19,626.21. 

Third  teams  of  leagues: 

Chicago  Nationals  and  New  York  Americans,  each 
$13,017.45. 

Division  of  money  going  to  the  vai'ious  teams  was 
not  made  on  any  arWtrary  basis.  The  Cincinnati 
team,  by  vote,  it  was  stated,  decided  21  players  were 
entitled  to  "full  shares,"  or  approximately  $5,200 
each,  parts  of  shares  being  given  to  three  other 
players  and  to  various  club  attaches.  Each  White 
Sox,  if  the  division  was  equal  among  24  players, 
would  get  about! $3,250  each.  Each  player  on  a 
second  place  team  got  about  $800,  and  each  player 
on  a  third  place  team  about  $500. 


PENNANT  WINNERS— NATIONAL    LEAGUE. 


Year 

Winner . 

"41 

19 

,683 

Manager. 

i 

3 

o 

6 

Yeah 

Winner. 

1 

101 

4i 

47 

682 

Manager. 

OQ 

3 

1878.. 

Bo.ston 

H.  Wright. . . 

1899.. 

Brooklyn..    .    . 

Hanlon.      .  . 

12 

1879. 

Providence. 

65 

23 

.705 

G.  Wright... 

8 

1900.. 

Brooklyn 

82 

64 

603 

Hanlon 

8 

1880. . 

Chicago     .... 

67 

17 

.798 

Anson 

8 

1901.. 

Pittsburgh   .    . 

90 

49 

.647 

Clarke  

8 

1881.. 

Chicago 

66 

28 

.667 

Anson 

8 

1902.. 

Pittsburgh   .    . 

103 

36 

.741 

Clarke 

8 

1882.. 

Chicago 

65 

29 

.656 

Ansou 

8 

1903 . . 

Pittsburgh   . 

91 

49 

.  6.'>0 

Clarke 

U 

1883.. 

Boston 

63 

35 

643 

Morrell. . 

8 

1904.. 

New  York. .    . 

106 

47 

693 

McGraw  ... 

8 

1884.. 

Providence 

84 

28 

.  760 

Bancroft    . . . 

8 

1905.. 

New  York 

106 

48 

686 

McGraw.  . 

8 

1885.. 

Chicago    ...    . 

87 

25 

.776 

Anson.     . .    . 

8 

1906.. 

Chicago    .   .    . 

116 

36 

763 

Chance. .    .    . 

H 

1886.. 

Chicago 

90 

34 

.725 

Anson. 

8 

1907.. 

Chicago...   . 

107 

45 

.704. 

Chance.   .  . . 

8 

1887.. 

Detroit 

79 

45 

.  637 

Watklns. 

8 

1908.. 

Chicago 

96 

56 

.  643 

Chance 

8 

1888.. 

New  York.   ... 

84 

47 

.641 

Mutrle     . .    . 

8 

1909.. 

Pittsburgh.  .    . 

no 

42 

.724 

Clarke 

8 

18S9.. 

New  York.  . . . 

83 

43 

,669 

Mutrle 

8 

1910.. 

Chicago .... 

104 

SO 

.676 

Chance 

8 

1890.. 

Brooklyn.  .    . . 

86 

43 

667 

McGunnlgle  . 

8 

1911.. 

New  York 

99 

64 

.647 

McGraw. . . . 

8 

1891.. 

Boston 

87 

61 

630 

Selee    .... 

8 

1912.. 

New  York.. . 

103 

48 

.682 

McGraw  .  .  . 

H 

1892.. 

Boston 

102 

48 

680 

Seiee 

12 

1913.. 

New  York 

101 

61 

.664JMcGraw  .. 

8 

1893.. 

Boston 

86 

44 

.662 

Selee 

12 

1914.. 

Boston 

94 

59 

.615 

Stalilngs 

H 

1894.. 

Baltimore. . 

89 

39 

.696 

Hanlon 

12 

1915.. 

Philadelphia.. 

90 

62 

.692 

Moran 

8 

1895   . 

Baltimore 

87 

43 

,669 

Hanlon 

12 

1916   . 

Brooklyn 

94 

60 

610 

Robinson. 

8 

1896. . 

Baltimore 

90 

39 

698 

Hanlon 

12 

1917.. 

New  York   .  . . 

9S 

56 

.636 

McGraw. .  . 

8 

1897.. 

Boston 

93 

39 

.706 

Selee 

12 

1918.. 

Chicago 

84 

46 

.651 

MitcheU 

8 

1898.. 

Boston ... 

102 

47 

.685 

Selee 

12 

1919.. 

Cincinnati 

96 

44 

.  6861  Moran 

8 

PE.NTNANT    WINNERS— AMERICAN    LEAGUE. 


y  • . 

-    - 
Winner. 

S3 

i 

53 

.610 

Manager 

i 

o 

8 

Year. 

Winner 

1 

101 

50 

.669 

Manager. 

i 

3 

o 

1902.. 

Philadelphia... 

Mack 

1911.. 

Philadelphia.. 

Mack 

8 

1903.. 

Boston 

91 

4/ 

659 

Collins 

8 

1912.. 

Boston .... 

106 

4V 

.691 

Stahl.  ,  . . 

8 

1904.. 

Boston 

96 

69 

,617 

Collins 

8 

1913.. 

Philadelphia. 

96 

37 

.627 

Mack   

8 

1905. . 

Philadelphia. . 

92 

56 

622 

Mack 

8 

1914.. 

Philadelphia.. 

99 

63 

.651 

Mack 

8 

1906 . . 

Chicago 

93 

68 

.616 

Jones 

8 

1915.. 

Boston 

101 

50 

.669 

Carrlgan... . 

8 

1907.. 

Detroit 

92 

68 

.613 

Jennings 

8 

1916    . 

Boston 

91 

63 

.591 

Carrigan 

8 

1908.. 

Detroit 

90 

63 

..■iSS 

Jennings 

8 

1917.. 

Chic9,go   

100 

54 

.649 

Rowland .    . 

8 

1909.. 

Detroit 

98 

64 

.646 

Jennings 

8 

1918.. 

Boston 

76 

51 

.595 

Barrow .... 

8 

1910. . 

Philadelphia  . . 

102 

48 

.680 

Mack 

8 

1919.. 

Chicago 

88 

52 

.629 

Gleason 

8 

MAJOR   LEAGUE    RECORDS    FOR    1919. 


National  Leagitr!    tlnal  standing,  September  28. 


CLtlBS. 

12 

O 

a 

1 

0 

a 

t 

1 
S 

1 

8 

xn 

3' 

•3 

i 

t  1  , 
a 

0 

4> 

o 

'A 

0 

Ph 

m 

m 

m 

'^ 

0 

i 

Claoinnati . . . 

12 

12 

14 

13 

16 

14 

1» 

96 

.686 

New  York... 

K 

-14 

11 

12 

14 

14 

14 

87 

.621 

Chicago.-: .-. . 

H 

'  6 

11 

11 

13 

13 

13 

76 

..636 

PiOslrtirgh,.. 

6 

9 

9 

11 

11 

11 

14 

71 

.511 

BroolUyn .  i . . 

7 

8 

9 

9 

13 

11 

12 

69 

.490 

Boston 

4 

6 

7 

8 

t 

10 

16 

57 

.410 

St.'touls 

6 

6 

7 

9 

9 

10 

7 

.64 

394 

Philadelphia. 

5 

44 

6 
"53 

7 
"65 

6 

8 

Ti 

82 

10 
"^ 

"eo 

47 

.343 

Games  Lost . 

r 

Games -remaining  uuplayed — Boston  at  Pittsburgh, 
1;  PhlladelpMa  at  St.  Louis,  3. 


American  League.     Final  standing,  September  29. 

■ri 

.a 

d 

Clubs. 

6 

3 
0 

i 

a 
"3 
% 
0 

!z; 

1 

1 

1-1 

d 

S 

P 

s 

1 

% 

0 

a 
0 

1^ 

Chicago  .... 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

14 

17 

88 

.629 

Cleveland   . 

8 

13 

.-  8 

11 

16 

13 

16 

84 

.604 

New  York  . 

8 

7 

12 

12 

9 

14 

18 

80 

.576 

Detroit.  . 

9 

12 

8 

14 

11 

12 

14 

80 

..671 

St.  Loula  . . 

9 

9 

8 

6 

10 

12 

13 

67 

.482 

Boston ...    . 

9 

4 

10 

9 

9 

11 

14 

66 

481 

Washington 

6 

7 

6 

8 

8 

9 

12 

66 

40U 

Philadelphia 

3 

4 

2 

6 

7 

6 

8 

36 

267 

Games  Lost. 

52 

55 

59 

60 

72 

71 

84 

104 

Games  remaining  unplayed — New  York  at  Boston, 

1;  St.  Louis  a 

t  B 

OS  to 

n.  1 

;  CJ 

eve 

and 

at 

Bos 

ton 

1. 
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MINOR   LEAGUE   RECORDS   FOR   1919. 


International  League. 
Final  Standing  at  Close  of  Season,  September  14. 


Club.  W. 

Baltimore...  100 

Toronto 93 

Buffalo 81 

BhighamtoD.  75 


L.  Pet 
49  .671 
67  .620 
67  .547 
71  .514 


Club..  W. 
Newark ....  71 
Rochester. . .  65 
Jersey  City..  56 
Reading ....  63 


L.  Pet. 
80  .470 
86  .430 
93  .376 
91  .368 


American  Association. 
Final  Standing  at  Close  of  Season,  September  28. 


Club.  W. 

St.  Paul 94 

Kansas  City.  86 
Louisville. . .  80 
Indianapolis.  85 


L.  Pet 

60  .610 

65  .570 

67  .562 

68  .556 


Club.  W. 

Minneapolis.  72 
Columbus. . .  70 

Toledo 59 

Milwaukee  .  58 


Club.  W. 

Atlanta 85 

Little  Rock.  74 
New  Orleans  74 
Mobile 87 


Southern  League. 
Final  Standing  on  September  7. 


L.  Pet 
53  .616 
56  .569 
01  .548 
69  .493 


Club.  W. 

Memphis ...  66 
Chattanooga  65 
Birmingham.  59 
Nashville. . .  55 


L.  Pet. 
82  .468 
84  455 
91  .393 
93  .384 


L.  Pet. 
73  .475 
73  .471 
77  .434 
83  .399 


Western  League. 
Final  Standing  at  Close  of  Season,  September  14. 


Club.  W. 

St.  Joseph.. .  78 

Tulaa 77 

Wichita 75 

Des  Moines.  71 


L. 

57 
63 

65 
67 


Pet 
.578 
.550 
.636 
.514 


Club.  '  W. 
Okla.  City..  69 
Sioux  City .  .  68 

Joplin 67 

Omaha 56 


Pet. 
.500 
.486 
.422 
.412 


Eastern 

Final  Standing  at  Close 

"•  ■  W.    L.  Pet. 

64     44    693 

61     44  .581 

61     45  .575 

59    47  .557 

Virginia 

at  Close 

L.  Pet. 

19  .678 

27  .550 

27  .634 


Club. 
Pittsfteld . . 
Worcester. 
Providence 
Bridgeport. 


Final  Standing 

Club.  W. 

Richmond. . .  40 

Norfolk 33 

Portsmouth.  31 


League. 

of  Season,  September  1. 

Club.  W.  L.  Pet. 

Springfield . .  54  52  .509 

Waterbury..  46  59  .438 

New  Haven.  47  62  .431 

Hartford....  34  78  .318 
League. 
of  Season,  September  7. 

Club.  W.  L.  Pet. 

Petersburg..  27  31  .466 

N'port  News  24  36  .400 

Suffolk 22  37  .373 


Pacific  Coast  League. 
Final  Standing  at  Close  of  Season,  October  5. 


Club.  W. 

Vernon Ill 

Los  Angeles.  108 
Salt  Lake ...  88 
Sacramento.   85 


L.   Pet 

70  .613 
72  .600 
83  .515 
83  .506 


Club.  AV. 

Oakland 86 

S.  Francisco   84 
Portland 78 


Sea.ttle . 


L.  Pet. 
90  .473 
94  .472 
96  .448 


, .  62  108  .365 


At  the  close  of  the  season  Vernon  and  the  St.  Paul, 
winner  of  the  American  Association,  played  a  series 
of  best  five  out  of  nine  games  at  Los  Angeles,  with 
the  following  result: 

Vernon 5    4    .555||St.  Paul 4    5     .444 

I.-I.-I.  League. 
Final  Standing  at  Close  of  Season,  September 


Club.  W. 

Bloomington  80 

Peoria 68 

Evansville...  63 


L. 

41 
54 
58 


Pet. 
.662 
.557 
.521 


Club.  W.  L. 

Rockford ...  63  60 

Terro  Haute.  50  70 

Moline 40  81 


1. 

Pet. 
.512 
.417 
.331 


Western  Canada  LEAOtra:. 


Standing  at  Close  of  Second  Half,  August  23. 

Club.  W.    L.  Pot.,,     Club.  W.  L.  Pet. 

Saskatoon...  36     17  .679    Winnipeg. ..  21  33.389 

Regina 29    23  .558 1 1  Moose  Jaw..  19  32.373 

South  Atlantic  League. 


Final  Standing  on  September  1. 

Club.           W.    L.  Pet.        Club.          W.  L. 

Columbia...  55    39  .585   Charleston..  49  48 

Charlotte.    .  55     41  .572    Augusta....  45  52 

Greenville. ..  52    45.526   Spartanburg.  33  C4 

Michigan-Ontario  League. 

Final  Standing  at  Close  of  Season,  September 


Pet. 
.505 
.464 
.344 


Club.  W. 

Saginaw ....  78 
Hamilton ...  75 
Battle  Creek  67 
Branttord...  61 


L.  Pet. 
32  .709 
36  .076 

45  .593 

46  .579 


Club.  W. 

R.  City 43 

Kitchener. . .  41 

London 41 

Flint 35 


L. 

69 
69 
70 
74 


10. 

Pet. 
.384 
.373 
.370 
.321 


Texas  League. 


Standing  at  Close  of  Second  Half,  September  21. 


Club.  W.  L.  Pet. 

Fort  Worth.  55  30  .647 

Houston 57  33  .600 

Dallas 45  38  .542 

Beaumont. . .  46  39  .541 


Club.  W. 

Shreveport. .  38 
San  Antonio.  38 

Waco 31 

Galveston.  .  33 


L.  Pot. 
44  .463 
47  .447 
50  .383 
57  .367 


At  the  close  of  the  season  Shreveport,  winner  of 
the  erst  half  of  season,  and  Fort  Worth  played  a 
series  to  decide  the  season  championship.  The 
result  follows: 

Played.  W.     L.    Tied.      Pet. 

Shreveport 7         4         2         1         .667 

Fort  Worth 7         2         4  1  .333 


•  BABE"    RUTH'S    HOME    RUN    RECORD. 

Ruth,  the  Boston  American  League  Club  outfielder  and  pitcher,  established  a  new  home  run  record 
during  the  1919  season.  Between  April  23  and  September  27,  Ruth  batted  out  a  total  of  29  home  runs. 
His  complete  record  follows:  


Date. 


April  23 
May  20 
May  30 
June  7 
June  17 
June  24 
June  30 
July  5 
July  5 
.Tuly  10 
July  12 
July  18 
July  18 
July  21 
July  24 


Pitcher. 


Mogridge,  New  York . . . 
Davenport,  St.  Louis . . . 
Perry,  Philadelphia.  .  . . 

Dauss,  Detroit 

Morton,  Cleveland 

Robertson,  Washington. 
Shawkey,  New  York .  .  . 
Johnson,  Philadelphia  . 
Johnson,  Philadelphia.  . 

Shocker,  St.  Louis 

DanJorth,  Chicago 

Jasper,  Cleveland   .  .    . . 
Coumbe,  Cle^land . 
Ehmke,  Detr(St. 
Shawkey,  Neif  York . 


Place. 


New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

Philadelphia. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

New  York. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

Cleveland. 

Cleveland. 

Detroit. 

Boston. 


Date. 


July 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 

Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Pitcher. 


Leonard,  Detroit 

Kerr,  Chicago 

Mayer,  Chicago 

Shocker,  St.  Louis 

Dauss,  Detroit 

Ayers,  Detroit 

Love,  Detroit 

Leonard,  Detroit 

Shaw,  Washington 

Noyes,  Philadelphia. ." . 
Thormahlen,  New  York . 

Williams,  Chicago 

Shawkey,  New  York ... 
Jordan,  Washington 


Place. 


Boston. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Detroit. 

Detroit. 

Detroit. 

Detroit. 

Boston. 

Philadelphia. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Washington. 


MAJOR    LEAGUE    CLUB    NICKNAMES. 


NatSjnal  League.                  *          1 

AMERICAN  League. 

ClId. 

Nickname 

CLUB.                                   ; 

Nickname. 

New  York .      .             .... 

Giants. 

Phillies. 

Cardinals 

Reds. 

Cubs. 

Braves. 

Superbas. 

firates. 

Chicago 

Boston i    . 

White  Sox. 

Philadelphia 

St.  Louis 

Cincinnati : 

Chicago '■ ' 

Boston . 

Brooklyn ... 

Pittsburgh 

Red  Sox. 

Cleveland .' 

Detroit 

Washington 

New  York     

St.  LouiAi 

IPhiladelShia     .           

Blues. 

Tigers. 

Nationals. 

Yankees. 

Browns. 

Athletics. 

664 
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1019  BASEBALL  AVERACES. 

Following  are  the  official  batting  averages  of  the  first  forty  National  League  olayers  for  the  season 
of  1919. 

INDIVIDUAI.   BA-^TTTNG. 

The  letter  "R"  or  "L"  denotes  a  right-handed  or  lelt-handed  batter;  "Both"  signifies  that  tlie  batsraan 
takes  his  position  at  either  side  of  the  plate,  according  to  whether  the  pitcher  is  rlglit-handec!  or  left-handed. 


Name  and  Club. 

G 

A     B 

R 

H. 

T.   B 

2  B 

3  B. 

H.  R 

S.   H. 

S.  B. 

Pet. 

Bailey,  A.  Lincoln,  Chicago R 

21 

18 

1 

7 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.389 

Mitchell,  Clarence  E.,  Brooklyn.  L 

34 

49 

7 

IS 

22 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

.367 

Cravath,  C.  C,  Philadelphia R 

83 

214 

34 

73 

137 

18 

5 

12 

4 

« 

.341 

Thorpe,  Jas.,  N.  Y.  2,  Boston  60 .  R 

02 

159 

16 

52 

6.3 

7 

3 

1 

5 

7 

.327 

Roush,  Edd.  J.,  Cincinnati L 

133 

504 

73 

162 

216 

19 

13 

3 

20 

20 

.321 

Allen,  Nick,  Cincinnati R 

15 

25 

7 

8 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

320 

Hornsby,  Ro:;ers,  St.  Louis R. 

138 

512 

68 

163 

220 

15 

9 

8 

10 

17 

318 

Barber,  Tui-ner,  Chicago L 

70 

230 

26 

72 

89 

9 

4 

0 

10 

7 

.313 

Young,  Ross,  New  York L 

130 

489 

73 

152 

203 

31 

7 

2 

13 

24 

311 

Groh,  Henry  K.,  Cincinnati R 

122 

448 

79 

139 

193 

17 

11 

5 

16 

21 

.310 

Stock.  Milton  J.,  St.  Louis R 

135 

492 

56 

151 

175 

16 

4 

0 

18 

17 

.307 

Myers,  Harry  H.,  Broolclyn R 

133 

512 

62 

157 

223 

23 

14 

5 

22 

13 

.307 

Carey,  Max  G.,  Pittsbui-gh.  .  .Both 

66 

244 

41 

75 

K9 

10 

2 

0 

4 

18 

307 

Meusel,  Emil,  Philadelphia R 

135 

621 

65 

159 

214 

20 

7 

5 

11 

24 

.305 

Burns,  George  J.,  New  York R 

139 

534 

86 

162 

216 

30 

9 

2 

8 

40 

.303 

Statz,  Arnold  J.,  New  York R 

21 

60 

7 

18 

22 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

..300 

Konetchy,  Edward  J.,  Brooklyn.. R 

132 

486 

46 

145 

190 

24 

9 

1 

21 

14 

298 

Wheat,  Zack  D.,  Brooklyn L 

137 

536 

70 

159 

219 

23 

11 

5 

6 

15 

.297 

Flack,  Max,  Chicago L 

116 

469 

71 

138 

184 

20 

4 

6 

11 

18 

294 

Luderus,  Fred  W.,  Philadelphia.  .L 

138 

509 

60 

149 

206 

30 

6 

6 

9 

6 

293 

Whltted,  G.  B.,  Phila.  78,  Pitts,  35.K 

113 

420 

47 

123 

169 

21 

« 

3 

11 

12 

.293 

Stengel,  Chas.  D.,  Pittsburgh L 

89 

321 

38 

94 

136 

10 

10 

4 

13 

12 

293 

Holke,  Walter  L.,  Boston Both 

137 

518 

48 

151 

177 

14 

6 

0 

2r> 

19 

292 

Kelly,  George  L.,  New  York R 

32 

107 

12 

31 

44 

6 

2 

1 

6 

1 

290 

Deal.  Chas.  A.,  Chicago R 

116 

405 

37 

117 

156 

23 

5 

2 

22 

11 

2.89 

Doyle,  Larry  J.,  New  York L 

113 

381 

61 

110 

165 

14 

10 

7 

3 

12 

289 

Cooper,  A.  W.,  I'ittsburgh R 

36 

101 

9 

29 

35 

2 

2 

0 

1 

5 

287 

McHenry,  Austin,  St.  Louis R 

110 

371 

41 

106 

160 

19 

11 

1 

12 

7 

.286 

Killefer,  Wm.  L.,  Chicago R 

103 

315 

17 

90 

104 

10 

2 

0 

13 

6 

.286 

KUduH,  P.  J..  Chi.  31,  Brook  32.. R 

63 

161 

14 

46 

59 

7 

3 

0 

6 

6 

.286 

Shotten,  B.  E.,  St.  Louis L 

85 

270 

35 

77 

103 

13 

5 

1 

6 

17 

.285 

Chase,  Hal.  H.,  New  York R 

110 

408 

58 

116 

162 

17 

7 

6 

15 

16 

284 

Riggert,  Joseph,  Boston R 

63 

240 

34 

68 

98 

8 

6 

4 

3 

9 

.283 

Hogg,  Bradley,  Philadelphia L 

25 

60 

5 

17 

20 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

.283 

Grifflth.  Thos.  H.,  Brooklyn L 

125 

484 

65 

136 

180 

18 

4 

6 

11 

8 

281 

Johnston,  .lames  H.,  Brooklyn. .  .R 

117 

405 

56 

114 

136 

11 

4 

1 

16 

11 

281 

McCarty,  Lewis  G.,  New  York..  .R 

85 

210 

17 

59 

78 

5 

4 

2 

7 

2 

281 

Southworth,  Wm.  H.,  Pittsburgh  L 

121 

453 

56 

127 

181 

14 

14 

4 

16 

23 

.280 

Eller,  H.  O.,  Cincinnati R 

38 

93 

10 

26 

38 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

.280 

Heathcote,  Clifton,  St.  Louis L 

114 

401 

53 

112 

130 

13 

4 

1 

11 

26 

.279 

NATIONAL   LEAGUE   TEAM    BATTING    AVERAGES. 
CLUB    BATTING. 


CHJB. 

G. 

A.  B. 

R. 

H. 

T.  B. 

2  B. 

3  B. 

H.R. 

S.  H. 

S.  B. 

L.onB. 

Pet. 

New  York 

140 

4664 

605 

1254 

1706 

204 

64 

40 

128 

157 

828 

269 

Cincinnati 

140 

4577 

577 

1204 

1564 

135 

84 

19 

199 

143 

898 

263 

Brooklyn 

141 

4844 

525 

1272 

1646 

167 

66 

25 

153 

112 

900 

263 

Chicago 

140 

4581 

454 

1174 

1519 

166 

68 

21 

167 

150 

840 

.256 

St.  Louis 

138 

4588 

463 

1175 

1496 

163 

52 

18 

143 

148 

884 

.266 

Boston 

140 
138 

4740 
4746 

4G5 
510 

1201 
1191 

1539 
1625 

142 

208 

62 
50 

24 

42 

156 
123 

145 
114 

980 
886 

.253 

^Philadelphia 

.251 

«:Httsburgh 

139 

4538 

472 

1132 

1477 

130 

82 

17 

144 

196 

812 

.249 

PACIFIC    COAST   LEAGUE   BATTING   AVERAGES. 
INDIVIDUAL   BATTING   (First  Twenty). 


Name  and  Club. 

G. 

A.  B. 

R. 

K. 

S.  B. 

H.  R. 

3  B. 

2  B. 

S.  H. 

Pet. 

ttumler.  Salt  Lake 

151 
173 

54. 
163 
161 

10 
158 
169 
153 

44, 
149 
113 
168 
128 
152 
166 

92 
166 
171 
168 

591 
664 
217 
655 
629 
9 
578 
638 
522 
126 
"  581 
326 
691 
446 
555 
613 
286 
617 

m 

'   98 

103 

36 

113 

110 

■  83' 

108 

104 

14 

102 

41 

124 

77 

89 

74 

42 

111 

108 

107 

214 
239 

75 
221 
210 
3 
190 
209 
170 
.  41 
188 
105 
221 
141 
175 
192 

89 
192 
204 
197 

.      15 

14 

9 

31 

45 

17 
14 

5 
14 

2 

17 
18 
6 
14 
15 

42 
41 
18 
39 
29 

1 
26 
36 
34 

6 
39. 
19, 
27 
23 
22 
33 
12 
34 
31 
35 

16 
20 
7 
23 
26 

■'ie' 

29 
30 
2 
25 
12 
12 
22 
16 
26 
11 
18 
33 
16 

.362 

Crawford,  Los  Angeles 

MlUej,  Oakland 

.360 
.346 

Meusel.  Vernon 

.337 

Fitzgerald,  San  Francisco 

Sohnfldrr  Vprnon            .    ..... 

334 
.333 

Walter,  Sacramento , . 

22 
44 
34 

"'hi' 

4 
43 
15 

27 
27 
10 
41 
24 
15 

10 
11 
2 
2 
3 
4 
5 

"'3 
9 

1 

4 

10 

28 

4 

19 

6 

6* 

4 
11 

8 
11 

3 

4 
13 
11 

1 

.329 

FoutT^ler,  Los  Angeles .-, 

.328 

Wllle,  OakIan<J. . . . .  i 

.326 

Dale,. Salt  Lake. 

Johnson,.  Vernon-Salt  Lake . . . . 
Spencer,  Salt  Lake 

.325 
.324 
.322 

^UJfer,  Los  Angeles 

.320 

Hlg  1,  Vernon 

.317 

Cooper,  Los  Angeles-Oakland . 

Koei-ner,  San  Fi-ancisco 

Brooks,  Vernon-San  Francisco. 

-^Idred,  Sacramento 

Krug,  Salt  Lake 

Sheely,  Los  Angelea-Salt  Lake. 

.315 
.313 
.311 
.311 
310 
.305 
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CLUB  BATTING  AVERAGES. 


Club. 

G. 

A.B. 

R. 

H. 

S.  B. 

H.  R 

3  B. 

2  B. 

S.  H. 

Pet. 

Salt,  Lake 

172 
182 
183 
181 
179 
174 
168 
170 

5926 
6127 
5905 
6193 
6025 
5858 
5526 
5607 

854 
900 
834 
827 
739 
700 
651 
611 

1684 
1717 
1603 
1680 
1605 
1503 
1414 
1374 

199 
180 
276 
179 
228 
202 
230 
146 

80 
39 
20 
48 
37 
37 
•     31 
35 

65 
83 
64 
89 
54 
33 
47 
46 

292 
232 
282 
238 
254 
257 
207 
198 

248 
265 
294 
265 
254 
183 
190 
202 

.284 

Vernon     . , , 

.280 

Os-kland 

.271 

Los  Aneeles  

.271 

.266 

.257 

.256 

Seattle 

.245 

OFFICIAL  TEXAS  LEAGUE  AVERAGES. 
TEAM  BATTING. 


Club. 

G. 

A.  B. 

R. 

E.R 

H. 

T.  B 

2  B 

3  B. 

HR 

S.H. 

S.B 

B  B 

S.O 

Pet 

Beaumont 

154 
149 
154 
157 
159 
158 
148 
155 

4,867 
4,529 
4,729 
4,953 
4,783 
5,357 
4,602 
4,685 

639 
511 
545 
489 
466 
546 
444 
431 

463 
359 
408 
374 
348 
422 
277 
337 

1,284 
1.139 
1.177 
1.178 
1.141 
1,258 
1,046 
1,058 

1,671 
1,462 
1,600 
1,516 
1,467 
1,589 
1,444 
1,276 

239 
163 
208 
188 
181 
240 
168 
149 

44 
44 
28 
30 
29 
20 
25 
15 

20 
24 
63 
30 
29 
17 
60 
13 

230 
169 
187 
186 
168 
174 
154 
205 

231 
121 
139 
174 
136 
85 
158 
120 

505 
410 
394 
451 
400 
629 
403 
509 

492 
473 
647 
605 
497 
649 
646 
482 

.263 

Shreveport 

.251 

Dallas 

Fort  Worth 

.248 
.239 

San  Antonio 

.238 

Houston 

.234 

Waco 

.227 

Galveston 

.226 

INDIVIDUAL   BATTING. 

PLAYER  AND  CLUB. 

G. 

A.  B 

R. 

E.R 

H. 

T.  B 

2  B 

3  B. 

HR 

S.H 

S.B. 

B.B. 

S.O. 

Pet, 

Nixon,  Beamont 

150 

79 

32 

61 

150 

135 

141 

58 

110 

119 

67 

120 

119 

156 

151 

694 
264 
106 
159 
496 
410 
628 
178 
302 
390 
213 
448 
424 
501 
557 

99 
41 
20 
15 
71 
56 
63 
15 
24 
32 
24 
74 
60 
44 
67 

80 
35 
10 
11 
46 
50 
42 
9 
20 
22 
16 
65 
47 
34 
47 

215 

90 

33 

49 

152 

142 

158 

53 

87 

112 

61 

127 

120 

142 

157 

313 
139 

39 

67 
198 
208 
201 

59 
106 
124 

84 
149 
193 
179 
201 

47 
19 

6 
12 
36 
25 
20 

6 
14 
12 
10 
19 
19 
21 
36 

15 
3 
0 
0 
0 
7 
2 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
5 
0 
4 

9 
8 
0 
2 
1 
10 
6 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

16 
1 
0 

12 

7 

8 

2 

17 

11 

14 

3 

6 

18 

15 

21 

20 

16 

18 

49 

10 

10 

4 

22 

12 

2 

4 

2 

4 

9 

32 

18 

23 

16 

30 
22 
12 
11 
94 
31 
42 
16 
36 
16 
24 
35 
55 
31 
56 

26 
26 
14 
16 
29 
30 
39 
10 
18 
15 
11 
21 
67 
31 
27 

362 

Flynn,  Dallas 

341 

Dovle.  Beaumont 

311 

Williams,  Fort  Worth 

Jol>nson,  Beaumont 

308 
30fi 

Hale,  San  Antonio 

.302 

Stellbauer.  Houston 

Ha  worth.  Fort  Worth 

Vann,  Dallas-Shreveport 

Swacina,  Shreveport 

29H 
.295 
.28S 
.287 

Breen.  Beaumont * . . . 

.2Kf 

Rapp,  Beaumont 

.28!; 

Leslie,  Waco-Houston 

Haley,  Fort  Worth 

.281 
.28f 

MattlcU,  Dallas 

.28S 

CHESS. 

(By  H.  Helms ) 


During  the  year  1919  chess  players  busied  them- 
selves with  recovering  from  the  setback  experienced 
from  the  war,  welcoming  back  those  of  their  com- 
rades who  had  been  overseas  and  preparing  for  a 
prospective  active  season  early  In  1920.  Jose  R. 
Capablanca  of  Havana  returned  to  New  York,  but 
in  the  early  summer  departed  tor  England  to  take 
part  in  the  Victory  Tournament  at  Hastings,  where 
he  carried  of!  the  chief  prize.  At  Havana,  he  de- 
feated B.  Kostlch  by  5 — 0.  The  usual  national. 
State  and  intercity  contests  were  held.    Summaries: 

Triangular  College  League,  New  York,  December 
26,  27,  and  28— Won  by  City  College,  total  of 
6H — 114.  Other  scores:  Cornell,  3 — 5;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 2]4 — 5H-  The  winning  Team  was:  CityCol- 
lege,  H.  BoroC.how,  '20;  C.  D.  Franz,  '21;  A.  Weis- 
bord,  '21;  N.  Stern,  '21.  The  record:  Pennsylvania, 
11  wins;  Cornell,  6;  City  College,  1;  Brown,  0.  In 
addition.  Pennsylvania  tied  once  each  vrith  Cornell 
and  Brown. 

High  School  Chess  League — Championship  won  by 
Brooklyn  Boys  High  School,  score  24—4;  Erasmus 
Hall,  second,  19 — 9.  The  winning  team:  Boys' 
High,  M.  Schapiro,  L.  Dennon,  J.  Welner,  and  G. 
Kappaport 

Washington's  Birthday  Totirn9,ment3.  'Hotel 
Sherman  Square.  February  22 — Masters'  Tourna- 
ment: A.  Kupchlk  and  R.  T.  Black,  each  3H — H- 
first  and  second.  First  class — Won  by  M.  Zetkin. 
Second  class — Won  by  Z.  L.  Hoover. 

Pennsylvania  Championship,  Philadelphia,  Febru- 
ary 22 — A.  B()nj  and  T.  E.  Moon,  each  3 — 0,  first 
and  second.     ,     ,  , 

Metropolitan  Chess  League — Won  b^  I.  L.  Rice 
Progressive  Chess  Club.  Score:  6 — 0.  The  club 
records: 


Club. 


Rice  Progressive 
Brooklyn .... 

Marshall's 

Staten  Island . . . . 

Columbia , 

Ocean  Hill , 

City  College 


Matches. 


Won, 


6 

5 

3J^ 

3 

2 


Lost. 


0 
1 

2H 
3 

4 

4!^ 

0 


Games. 


Won. 


Lost. 


38 

10 

37 

11 

25  M 

22H 

25  H 

22  H 

20 

28 

13H 

34)^ 

SH 

39  H 

Capablanca-Kostich  Match,  Havana,  March  25  t< 
April  0 — Score:  Capablanca,  5:  Kostich,  0. 

Manhattan  C.  C.  Championship — Won  by  A 
Kupchlk,  5i4 — M;  R.  T.  Black,  second,  5 — 1;  A 
Hallgarten;  third,  3'A—2>^. 

Empire  C.  C.  Championship — Won  by  L.  Schmidt 
6 — 2;  Dr.  A.  Freundlich,  second,  bVi — 2)4;  A 
Weiss,  third,  5—3. 

New  Jersey  State  Championship,  Newark,  Feb- 
ruary 22 — Won  by  M.  W.  Shor,  Newark,  ZH — i}4 
C.  Kuzma,  Newark-,  second,  3—2. 

New  York  Athletic  Club  Handicap — Won  by  C 
Randolph,  10}^ — 2H:  F.  M.  Prindle.  second,  10 — 3 
J.  R.  Branch,  third;  9H — 3H;  Dr.  B.  F.  O'Coritior 
fourth,  7J4—5yi:  Dr.  R.  L.  McCready,  fifth,'  7 — 6 

New  York  vs.  Washington,  by  telegraph,  betwfei^ 
the  Manhattan  and  Capital  City  'Chess  Clubs 
May  30 — Won  by  Manhattan  C.  C.  by  6—^4'.  ' 

Hastings  Chess  Congress,  Hastings,  En'gland 
August  11-23 — Won  by  J.  R.  Capabldnca.  Havana 
WH—H;  B.  Kostich.  Serbia,  second.  9H— IH:  SI; 
George  Thomas.  London,  and  F.  D.  Yates.  Leeds 
third  and  fourth,  each  7 — 4;  R.  P.  Mlchell,  London 
and  V.  L.  Wahltuch,  Manchester,  fifth  and  sixth 
each  514 — 5H. 

New  -York  State  Meeting,  Troy.  N.  Y.,  Augusi 
4-8 :  Championship— Won  by  A,  Kupchlk,  4>5— 1 H , 
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C.  Jaffe,  second,  ZH—2yi-  Class  A — Won  by  R.  J 
Guckemiis,  Utlca,  6 — 0.  Class  B — P.  R.  Eastman, 
Albany,  and  H.  Ring,  Hartford,  first  and  second, 
each  6 — 3.  Class  C — J.  W.  Kennedy,  Troy,  and 
T.  H.  Stephens,  Waterford,  each  5 — 1  (tie  played  off 
and  won  by  Stephens).  Genesee  Cup  Competition- 
Won  by  Oneida,  3 — 0;  Albany,  .second,  2—1. 

Western  Championship,  Cincinnati,  O.,  September 
22-27 — Won  by  Edward  Lasker,  Chicago,  8}^ — VA; 
J.  T.  Beckner,  Winchester.  Ky  ,  second,  7H — 2}^; 


J.  Winter,  Detroit,  third,  7—3;  J.  W.  Shdwalter, 
Georgetown,  Ky.,  fourth,  6M — 3K. 

Blindfold  Championship.  New  record  at  Haarlem, 
Holland,  August.  New  record  by  Richard  Reti — 
Total  played,  24;  won,  12;  drawn,  9;  lost,  3.  Previous 
record  by  H.  N.  PlUsbury,  22  at  Moscow,  1900 

Simultaneous  Play  at  West  Point.  Offlcers"  Club, 
U.  S.  Military  Academy,  November  C — H.  Helms  of 
New  York  versus  21;  score,  won  19.  drawn  2;  Cap- 
tain W.  A.  Ganoe,  14 ;  Captain  R.  H.  Smith,  }4. 


HOCKEY. 

Lack  of  natural  and  artificial  ice  during  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  curtailed  hockey  in  many  parts  of  tlie 
United  States.  The  results  of  the  more  important 
championship  and  league  plays  follow: 

Stanley  Cup  Match  for  World's  Professional 
Hockey  Championship,  played  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
ended  on  March  29  in  a  tie  between  the  Seattle  and 
Les  Canadien  teams  when  an  epidemic  of  Influenza 
sent  a  majority  of  the  players  to  the  hospitals.  The 
results  In  the  five  games  played  are  appended: 


STANLEY  CUP  SERIES. 


Date.         Winner.         Score.  Loser                   Score. 

Mar.  19 — Seattle 7  Canadiens  (Mont )  0 

Mar.  22 — Canadiens 4     Seattle 2 

Mar.  24 — Seattle 7     Canadiens 2 

Mar.  26 — Seattle 0     Canadiens 0 

Mar.  29 — Canadiens 4  Seattle     ....         3 


Penalties 


Walker,  Seattle 

Clcghorn,  Canadiens.  .  . 

Hall,  Canadiens 

Wilson,  Seattle 

Murray,  Seattle 

Rowe,  Seattle    

Lalonde,  Canadiens  .  . . 
Corbeau,  Canadiens .... 
MacDonald,  Canadiens. 


Off.    Mln. 
4  12 


Total 18 


9 
6 
6 
6 
6 
3 
3 
3 

54 


Team  Scoring 


Seattle.  .  . 
Canadiens. 


G. 
19 
10 


A.       PtS. 
7  26 

7  17 


W. 

L.       Tied. 

For 

Goals. 
Against. 

Seattle .  .  . 

Canadiens . 

2 

...     2 

2            1 
2            1 

19 
10 

10 
19 

DETAILS    OF   SCORING. 

Goal  Scores. 

G. 

Foyston,  Seattle ....  .9 

Lalonde,  Canadiens 6 

Wilson,  Seattle .      1 

Murray,  Seattle   .3 

Walker,  Seattle     ...  3 

Rickey,  Seattle 1 

Pltre,  Canadiens 0 

McDonald,  Canadiens 1 

MacDonald,  Canadiens 1 

Cleghorn,  Canadiens 2 

Berlanquette,  Canadieas 1 

Rowe,  Seattle 1 

Corbeau,  Canadiens 0 

Couture,  Canadiens 0 

Total 29 


G. 

PtS. 

1 

10 

0 

6 

3 

4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

(> 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 


43 


Team  Penalties 

Off.  Min. 

Seattle 10  30 

Canadiens 8  24 

STANLEY  CUP.  PLAY. 

Past  Winners  of  Stanley  Cup — 1900,  Shamrocks 
of  Montreal;  1901,  Victorias  of  Winnipeg;  1902, 
Montreal;  1903,  Ottawa;  1904.  Ottawa;  1905,  Ot- 
tawa; 1906,  Wanderers;  1907,  Wanderers;  1908, 
Wanderers:  1909,  Ottawa;  1910.  Wanderers;  1911, 
Ottawa;  1912,  Quebec;  1913,  Quebec;  1914,  Toronto; 
1915,  Vancouver;  1916,  Les  Canadiens;  1917,  Metro- 
politans of  Seattle,  Wash.;  1918,  Toronto;  1919,  tie 
between  Seattle  and  Les  Canadiens  of  Montreal,  2 
games  to  2,  stopped  by  influenza  epidemic. 

Final  standing  New  York  Public  School  Athletic 
League  teams: 

W.  'L.  Tie.  PtS. 

Erasmus  Hall 6  1  0  12 

Jamaica 5  2  0  10 

Poly.  Prep 4  2  1  9 

New  Utrecht 2  2  3  7 

Flushing 2  3  2  6 

Commercial 1  5  1  3 

Boys' 0  6  1  1 

Winners  in  other  league  tournaments:  Pacific 
Coast  League — Seattle.  Canadien  National  Hockey 
League — Les  Canadiens  of  Montreal.  Omtarlo 
Hockey  Association  Cup — University  of  Toronto. 
Allan  Cup  Series — Hamilton  Tigera  of  Ontario.  Art 
Ross  League — All-Montreal.  Montreal  League — 
St.  Ann's.     ^ 


National  Roque  Association  Championships,  held 
at  Norwich,  Ct.     Results: 

1918:  First  Division:  National  Champion — Chas. 
G.  Williams,  Washington,  D.  C.  Second  Prize- 
Everett  W.  Robinson,  Manfleld,  Mass.  Third  Prize 
— Gerald  Brazill,  Norwich,  Ct.  Second  Division: 
Flret  Prize — Talbert,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  Second 
pirize— Peale,  Norwich,  Ct.  Third  Division:  First 
Prize — ^James. Brazill,  Norwich,  Ct. 
•.  1919:  First  Division:  National  Champion — Eddie 
Clark,  Springfield,  Mass.  Second  Prize — Gerald 
Brazill,  Norwich,  Ct.  Third  Prize — Harold  Bos- 
worth,  New  London,  Ct.;  Charles  G.  Williams, 
Washington,  D.  C;  George  Huot,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.  Second  Division:  First  Prize — Dr.  J.  C. 
Walton,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Second  Prize — Richard 
Peale,  Norwich,  Ct. 

Eighth    Annual    Tournament,    American    Roque 
League,  Chicago,  111.,  July  21-26;  50  entrants  from 


ROQUE. 


ten  States.  Winners:  Champion  Divteion,  diamond 
medal,  Harold  Walker,  Chicago,  111.  First  Division, 
gold  medal — Herbert  Sime,  Chicago,  111  (16  years  of 
age).  Second  Division,  gold  medal — L.  A.  Carr, 
Chicago,  111.  Third  Division,  gold  medal,  W. 
Myers,  Newport,  Ind.  (15  years  of  age), 

Fourth  Annual  Tournament,  Mtssourl  Valley 
Roque  Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  August  18-23, 
1919;  25  entrants  from  tliree  States.  Winners: 
First  Division,  silver  medal — J.  H.  Breunan,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Second  Division,  silver  medal — C.  C. 
Davis,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Third  Division,  silver 
medal— J.  H   Crabtree,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Fifth  Annnal  Tournament,  Interstate  Roque 
Association,  New  Paris,  Ohio,  August  25  to  Septem- 
ber 6,  1919;  27  entrants  from  four  States.  Winners: 
Diamond  Medal  Division — Dr.  C.  W.  Davis,  New 
Castle,  Pa.  First  Division,  Anderson  Medal — O.  M, 
Kerlln,  Milton,  Ind.  Second  Division,  Hawley 
Medal — L.  EUler,  West  Alexandria,  Ohio. 
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AMATEUR 

Annual  Championship  Reg.itta  of  the  National 
Association  of  Amateur  Oaremen  of  America,  held  in 
Lake  Qulnsigamond,  Worcester,  Mass ,  August 
1  and  2.  Results,  finals  only,  August  1:  Inter- 
mediate Four-oared  Shells— Won  by  Duluth  Boat 
Club  (G.  Hokanson,  bow;  R.  Hargrave.  2;  V.  Por- 
ter, 3:  V.  Johnson,  stroke).  Row-over;  only  one 
starter  No  time.  Invitation  Eight-oared  Shels — 
Won  by  Norton  Company  crew,  Worcester,  No  2 
(Cook,  bow;  Dahlqulst,  2;  Renhult,  3;  Bergstrom,  4; 
Hardy,  5;  Hanson  6;  Ingram  7;  Hedstrom,  stroke; 
Dalton,  coxswain);  Fisk  Red  Tops,  Chico«)ee  Falls, 
Mass.,  second;  Norton  Company  crew  No.  1,  third; 
American  Bosch  Magneto  Corporation,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  fourth.  Time — 6m.  25s.  Canoe  Club 
Fours  (Single  blades— Won  by  Washington  Canoe 
Club  Washington,  T>.  C;  Crescent  Canoe  Club, 
Waltham,  Mass ,  second:  Waltham  Canoe  Club, 
third.  No  tiiae.  Intermediate  Single  Sculls — Won 
by  Robert  Duncan,  Potomac  Boat  Club,  Washing- 
ton- G  Hokanson,  Duluth  Boat  Club,  Duluth; 
second;  Jeremiah  Shea,  St.  Alphonsus  Association, 
Boston,  third  No  lime.  Senior  International  Four- 
oared  Shells— Won  by  Duluth  Boat  Club,  Duluth 
(V  Vincent,  bov?;  W.  Pruden,  2;  H.  Petereen,  3; 
H.  Strange,  stroke);  Century  Boat  Club,  St.  Louis, 
was  disqualiliod  lor  fouling  Duluth.  No  time. 
Senior  Quarter  JMile  Dash — Won  by  John  B.  Kelly, 
Vesper  Boat  Ciub,  Philadelphia;  William  Hoover, 
Duluth  Boat  Club,  second;  John  Schuttz,  Hudson 
Boat  Club,  New  York,  third;  Archie  R  Mosher, 
Crescent  Boat  Club,  Waltham,  Mass.,  fell  overboard 
at  finish.  Time — Im.  15  2-5s.  Association  Senior 
Single  Sculls — Won  by  Paul  Costello,  Vesper  Boat 
Club,  Philadelphia;  William  Hoover,  Duluth  Boat 
Club,  Duluth,  second;  Henry  Heller,  Metropolitan 
Rowing  Club,  New  York,  third.  Time — 7m.  39s 
Canoe  Club  Fours  (Double  blades) — V/on  by  Wash- 
ington Canoe  Club  (Knight,  Wagner,  Burch,  S. 
Knight  ;  Tatassit  Canoe  Club,  Worcester,  second; 
Crescent  Canoe  Club,  Waltham,  Mass.,  third.  No 
tlme^  Intermediate  Elght-oared  Shells — Won  by 
Duluth  Boat  Club  (Hokanson,  bow;  E.  Eysk,  2;  How- 
ard 3;  Erlckson,  4;  Peterson,  5;  Hargraves,  6;  Porter, 
7;  Johnson,  stroke;  Eacobacci,  coxswain);  Riverside 
Boat  Cub,  Cambridge,  second;  Boston  Interscholas- 
tlc  Rowing  Association,  third;  Union  Boat  Club,  New 
York,  fourth      Time— 6m.   15s.  „     ,       ,-,     ^, 

August  2 — Results,  finals  only:  Senior  Double 
Sculls — Won  by  Riverside  Boat  Club,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  (Cary  Faulkner,  bow;  William  Faulkner, 
Stroke);  Metropolitan  Rowing  Club,  New  York, 
second.  Time — 7m.  45s.  Senior  Four-oared  SheUs — 
Won  by  Century  Boat  Club,  St.  Louis  (Oliver  Beizer, 
bow;  Arthur  Heyne,  2;  Samuel  Oesterrelcher,  3; 
Rodowe  Abekel,  stroke) ;  Duluth  Boat  Club,  Duluth, 
second  Time — 6m.  50s.  Intermediate  Double 
Sculls — Won  by  Duluth  Boat  Club,  Duluth  (V. 
Johnson  bow;  G.  Hokanson,  stroke);  St.  Alphonsus 
Association,  Boston,  second;  Rookrimmon  Boat 
Club,  Springfield,  Ma.ss  ,  third;  Lone  Star  Boat 
Club,  New  York,  fourth;  Nonpareil  Rowing  Club, 
New  York,  fifth.  Time — 7m.  27s.  Special  Four- 
oared  Gigs — For  men  who  have  been  in  United 
States  service — Won  by  Union  Boat  Club,  New  York 
(G.  B.  Ritchie,  bow;  F.  T  Kerker,  2;  W.  A.  Mayer,  3; 
F.  V.  Brodil,  stroke;  J.  J.  Culleton,  coxswain);  Non- 
pareil Rowing  Club,  New  York,  second;  Lakeside 
Boat  Club,  Worcester,  third.  Time — 7ra.  41s. 
Championship  Senior  Single  Sculls — Won  by  John  B. 
Kelly,  Vesper  Boat  Club.  Philadelphia;  Paul  Cos- 
tello, Veoper  Boat  Club,  Philadelphia,  second. 
Time — 7m.  35  l-5s.  Junior  Eight^-oared  Shells — 
Won  by  Duluth  Boat  Club,  Duluth  (F.  Waisanen, 
bow;  P.  Champion,  2;  J.  Patrick,  3;  R.  Gustafson,  4; 
A.  Budnick,  5;  J.  Waisanen,  6;  R.  Armstrong,  7;  D. 
McDonald,  stroke;  J.  Mitchell,  CQXswain);  Norton 
Companv  No.  2,  Worcester,  Mass.,  second;  Norton 
Company  No.  1,  Worcester,  Mass.,  third;  Package 
Machinery  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.,  fourth. 
Time— 6m.  35s.  Senior  Quadruple  Sculls — Won  by 
New  York  A.  C.  (R.  T.  Tierney,  bow;  H.  L.  Schopp, 
2;  D.  C.  Baker,  Jr.,  3;  Charles  Kusche,  stroke); 
Duluth  JBoat  Club,  Duluth,  second.  Time — 6m. 
52  4-58.  Senior  Eight-oared  Shells — Won  by  Duluth 
•  Boat  Club  Intermediates  (G.  Hokanson,  bow;  E. 
Eysk,  2;  J.  Howard,  3;  E.  Erlckson,  4;  H.  Peterson, 
0;  R.  Hargraves,  6;  B.  Porter,  7;  V.  Johnson,  stroke; 
L.  Eacobacci,  coxswain) ;  Duluth  Boat  Club  Seniors, 
second;   St.  Alphonsus  Association,  Boston,  third; 


ROWING. 

West  Lynn  Boat  Club,  Lynn,  Mass.,  fotu-th;  Knighta 
of  Columbus  A.  A.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  fifth.  No 
time. 

American  Henley  Regatta,  rowed  on  Schuylkill 
River  course,  1  5-16  miles,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
May  31.  Results:  First  Eight-oared  Shells,  Stew- 
ards Challenge  Cup — Won  by  U.  S.  Naval  Academy; 
Pennsylvania,  second;  Syracuse,  third.  I'ime — 6m. 
35s.  Junior  Varsity,  Collegiate  Eight-oared  Shells, 
New  England  Challenge  Cup — Won  by  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy;  Princeton,  second;  Syracuse,  third;  Penn- 
sylvania, fourth.  Time — 6m.  43  2-5  s.  Special 
Eight-oared  Shells,  150-pouud  crews — Won  by  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  second. 
Time— 7m.  24  4-5s.  Freshman  Eight-oared  Shells- 
Won  by  Syracuse;  Yale,  second;  Pennsylvania,  third; 
Navy  crew  disqualified.  Time — 6m.  49s.  Senior 
Double  Sculls — Won  by  Vesper  Boat  Club,  Phila- 
delphia; Nonpareil  Rowing  Club,  New  York,  second. 
Time — 7m.  57  2-5s.  First  Four  Sculls,  Centipedes — 
Won  by  Vesper  B.  C,  Philadelphia;  Nonpareil  R.  C, 
New  York,  second.  Time — 7m  18s.  Second  Single 
Sculls,  Blake  Cup — Won  by  Paul  Costello,  Vesper 
Boat  Club;  Lee  Brown,  Malta  Boat  Club,  second; 
Bird,  G.  Mollard,  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club,  tliird; 
M.  G.  Lukens,  Undine  Barge  Club,  foui'th.  Time — ■ 
8m.  35s.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Class  Crew 
Race — Won  by  Freshmen;  Seniors,  second;  Juniors, 
third. 

Thirty-third  Annual  Regatta  New  York  R.  A., 
held  on  Harlem  River,  May  30.  Results:  Junior 
Double  Shells — AVon  by  Lone  Star  B.  C.  (Sam  Sigel, 
bow;  Henry  Frolich,  stroke);  Nonpareil  R.  C. 
Time — 6m.  10s.  Junior  Four-oared  Gig — Won  by 
Viking  B.  C.  (W.  Nebel,  bow;  M.  Schuborth,  2; 
R  Grossman,  3;  W.  Berger,  stroke);  Union  B.  C, 
second;  Woodcliff  B.  C,  third.  Time — 6m.  20s. 
Junior  Single  Sculls — Won  by  Frank  Sobotka,  First 
Bohemian  B.  C;  W.  Birnbauer,  Ravenswood  B.  C, 
second;  G.  A.  Zoeller,  Metropolitan  R.  C,  third. 
Time — 6m.  52s.  Intermediate  Single  Shells — Won  by 

A.  Kalbac,  First  Bohemian  B.  C;  W.  McCullen. 
Metropolitan  R.  C,  second.  Time — 7m  9s.  Senior 
Quadi-uple  Sculls — V/on  by  Nonpareil  R.  C.  (R.  H. 
Pearse,  bow;  H.  Steinkouf,  No.  2;  J.  Keenan,  3;  J.  P. 
Crowley,  stroke).  No  time  t;iken.  Walk-over. 
Junior  Quadruple  Sculls — Won  by  New  York  A.  C. 
(W.  Beaver,  bow;  J.  Proxama,  2;  E  Eilert,  3;  DeWitt 
Baker,  Jr.,  stroke);  Nonpareil  R.  C,  second;  New 
Rochelle  R.  C,  third.  Senior  Single  Shells — Won  by 
Henry  Heller,  Metropolitan  R.  C;  R.  H.  Pearse, 
Nonpareil  R.  C,  second.  Tims— 6m.  50s.  Senior 
Four-oared  Barge — Won  by  Wood  cliff  Boat  Club 
(E.  Liuholm,  bow;  G.  Ford,  2;  C.  Waltz,  3;  F.  Rol- 
lins, stroke);  Vildng  R.  C,  second.  Time — 7m.  45s. 
Junior  Elght-oarcd  Shells — Won  Li  Columbia  Univer- 
sity (Junior  Varsity:  Briesbach,  bow;  Schiff,  2;  Ruf- 
falo,  3;  Baer.  4;  Herman,  5;  Curren,  6;  Scheerin,  7; 
Knodel,  stroke;  Brush,  coxswain);  New  York  A.  C, 
second;  Union  B.  C,  third.  '  Time — 5m.  59}4s. 

People's  Victory  Regatta,  rowed  over  1)4  mile 
SchuyiklU  River  course,  Pl-.iladelpliia,  Pa.,  July  4. 
Results:  Juniors  Single  Shells — Won  by  Walter 
Ringllng,  Vesper  B.  C;  W.  VV    Slioemaker,  Malta 

B.  C,  second;  William  Bernhaur,  Ravenswood  B.  C, 
New  York,  third.  Tim<^-8m.  19  2-53.  Junior 
Elght-oared  Shells — Won  by  Union  B.  C,  New 
York  (G.  B.  Ritchie,  ho^;  W.  R  Jackson,  2;  W.  J. 
Falbs,  3;  F.  T.  Hekker,  4;  W.  A.  Meyer,  5;  G.  M. 
Harth,  6;  J.  C.  Harth,  7;  F.  V.  Brodie,  stroke;  J.  J. 
Culberson,  coxswain);  Potomac  B.  C,  Washington, 
D.  C,  second;  Malta  B.  C,  third;  Argonaut  B.  C, 
Toronto,  fourth.  Time — 6m.  43  2-58.  Senior  Quarter 
Mile  Dash — Won  by  Robert  Dibble,  Don  Rowing 
Club,  Toronto;  John  Kelly,  Vesper  B.  C,  second; 
G.  W.  Allison,  Undine  B.  C,  third;  Harry  Heller, 
Metropolitan  R.  C,  New  York,  fourth.  Time — Im. 
22s.;  second,  Im.  23  2-5s.  Junior  Double  Shells — 
Won  by  New  York  Athletic  Club,  New  York'  (Tin- 
ney,  bow;  Shopp,  stroke);  Bachelors  Barge  Cliib, 
second;  Vesper  B.  C,  third.  Time — 7m.  42  2-5s. 
Intermediate  Single  Shells — Won  by  John  S.  Leutz, 
Undine  B.  C;  W.  R.  Duncan,  Potomac  B.  C,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  second;  Frank  Sabotka,  Bohemian  B. 

C.  New  York,  failed  to  finish.  Time — 8m.  9  4-5s. 
Association  Senior  Sculls — Won  by  Karl  Graef,  Ves- 
per B.  C;  James  L.  Brown,  Malta  B.  G.,  second; 
J.  E.  Newlin,  Philadelphia  B.  C,  third.  Time-— 
7m.  58s.  Senior  Four-oared  Shells — Won  by  Ar- 
gonaut R.  C,  Toronto  (Hudson,  bow;  Keith,  2; 
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MiUen,  3;  Harcourt,  stroke);  Vesper  B.  C,  second. 
Time — 6m.  59  4-5s.  Intermediate  Quadruple  Sculls — 
Won  by  New  York  Athletic  Club  (Beaver,  bow; 
Boyd,  2;  Ileit,  3;  Baker,  stroke);  Undine  B.  C  , 
second.  Time — 7m.  10s.  Junior  Elgbt-oared  Shells 
— Won  by  Vesper  B.  C.  (W.  Jeaklnson,  bow:  C.  Rug- 
gel,  2;  P.  Flynu,  3;  G.  Flloon,  4;  J.  Hannon,  5;  H. 
Boyd,  6;  W.  Weissley,  7;  W.  Rlgiing,  stroke;  S. 
Ewlng,  coxswain).  Time — 8m.  1  2-5  s.  Malta, 
Potomac  B.  C,  Union  B.  C.  and  Argonaut  tailed  to 
start.  Junior  Quadruple  Shells — Won  by  New  York 
Athletic  Club  (Tlnney,  bow;  Mellay,  2;  Presmaycr,  3; 
Shopp,  stroke);   Crescent  B.   C,  second;   Potomac 

B.  C,  Washington,  D.  C,  third.  Time — 7m.  20  4-5s. 
Senior  Double  Shells — Won  by  Vteper  B.  C.  (F 
Ijchn,  bow;  Paul  Costello,  stroke) ;  Pennsylvania 
Barge  Club,  second.  Time,  7m.  333.  Intermediate 
Double  Scuils — Won  by  Undine  B.  C.  (Frank  Goso- 
wiscli.  bow;  Richard  Oellesn,  stroke);  Bohemian  B. 

C,  New  York,  second.  Time — 7m.  49  1-5  s  Ji.mior 
Four -oared  Gigs — Won  by  Union  B.  C,  Now  York 
(G.  B.  Ritchie,  bow;  W.  J.  Falb,  2;  J.  C.  Harth,  3; 
P:  V.  Brodel,  stroke:  J.  J.  Culberson,  coxswain); 
Malta  B.C.,  second:  Fairmount  R.  C  ,  third.  Time  — 
7m.  55s.  Intermediate  Four-oared  Gigs — V/on  by 
Vesper  B.  C.  (P.  Flynn,  bow;  W.  Nieslcy,  2;  G. 
Flloon,  3;  W.  Rlgiing,  stroke;  S.  Ewiag,  coxswain); 
Potomac  B.  C,  Washington,  D.  C,  second;  Undine 
B.  C,  third.  Time — 7m.  45  3-5s.  Senior  Single 
Sculls — Won  by  John  B.  Kelly,  Vesper  B.  C;  Robert 
Dibble,  Don  Rowing  Club,  Toronto,  second;  Henry 
Heller,  Metropolitan  R.  C,  New  York,  failed  to 
finish.  Time — 7m.  50  1-53.  Senior  Eight-oared 
Shells — Won  by  Undine  Barge  Club  (H.  H.  Keller, 
bow;  W.  MacFarland,  2;  R.  A.  Supples,  3;  A.  Aloe,  4; 
A.  Wol,  5;  S.  G.  Tllden,  6;  M.  Lukens,  7;  R.  L. 
Watrous,  stroke;  W.  H.  Bartley,  coxswain) ;  Argonaut 
R.  C,  Toronto,  second.  Time — 6m.  49s.  Senior 
Quadruple  Scull  Shells— Won  by  Vesper  B.  C.  (F. 
Lelim,  bow;  P.  Costello,  2;  Karl  Graef,  3;  Ed  Graef, 
stroke)     In  row-over  no  time  taken. 

New  York  Rowing  Association  Regatta,  held  over 


Harlem  River  course,  July  13.  Results:  Junior 
Double  Shells — Won  by  Nonpareil  Rowing  Club  (W. 
Donovan,  bow;  H.  P.  O'Dea,  stroke);  First  Bohe- 
mian Boat  Club,  second;  Varuna  Boat  Club,  third. 
Time— 6m.  2  2-5s.  Junior  Single  Shells— Won  by 
William  J.  Morris,  Metropolitan  Rowing  Club; 
Joseph  Kunar,  Soawanhaka  Boat  Club,  only  other 
starter,  did  not  iiuish  course.  Time — 6m.  51  2-58. 
Junior  Four-oared  Barge — -X^'on  by  Bayoune  Rowing 
Association  (J.  A.  V/est,  bow;  Edward  Boylan,  2; 
Gerard  Noonan,  3;  R.  J.  Pomel,  strote;  E.  A.  Wal- 
bourn,  coxswain);  Varuna  Boat  Club,  second. 
Time — 6m.  22  3-5s.  Junior  Four-oared  Gig — -Won 
by  Woodcliff  Boat  Club  (W.  Brlckner,  bow;  W. 
Rudo'ph,  2;  John  Brickner,  3;  Ralph  Warner,  stroke; 
George  Binet,  coxswain) ;  Varuna  Boat  C  lub,  second. 
Time — 6m.  35  4-5s.  Senior  Fouv-oa.red  Barge — Won 
by  Bayonne  Rowing  Club  (Kenneth  Combes,  bow; 
Frank  Brooks,  2;  George  Templeton,  3;  Kenneth  M. 
Reed,  stroke;  E.  A.  V>'albo\a-n,  co!;swain);  Woodcllfl 
Boat  Club,  second.    Time — •7m.  10s. 

FOREIGN  REGATTAS. 

Paris,  April  27 — Final  heat,  Seine  Regatta,  over 
1  !^  mile  course — New  Zealand  Military  Crew  de- 
feated American  Army  Crew  by  ten  feet.  Time — 
9m.  283  France,  New  Foundland,  Portugal,  and 
Alsace-Lorraine  crews  were  eliminated  in  pre- 
liminary heats. 

English.  Henley  Peace  Regatta,  rowed  on  Henley- 
Thames  comse,  1  mile  560  yards.  July  4  and  5. 
B,esults,  final  heats  only:  King's  Cup  for  Allied 
Eights — Australian  Army  Crew  No.  1,  first;  Oxford 
University  Service  Crew,  secoiui.  Time^ — 7m.  7s. 
University  Eights — Cambridge  No.  2  Crew,  first; 
Oxford  University  No.  2  Crew,  second.  Time — 
7ra.  21s.  Senior  Eights— Thames  Rowing  Club, 
first;  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  second.  Time — 7m. 
18s.  Leander  Cup  for  Allied  Fours — ^Leander  Club 
Service  Crew,  first;  American  Army  No.  1  Crew, 
second.    Time — 7m  45s 


COLLEGE    ATHLETICS. 


Xntekcollegiate  Association  of  Amateur  Atliletics 
of  America  Annual  Championships,  held  at  Harvard 
University  Stadium,  Boston,  Mass.,  May  30-31. 
Results:  Won  by  Cornell,  39  Hj  points;  second, 
Pennsylvania,  29;  third,  Michigan,  25 J2;  fourth. 
Harvard,  23;  fifth,  Dartmouth,  14;  sixth,  Yale,  \ZM; 
seventh,  Princeton,  12;  eighth,  Bowdoin,  9;  ninth, 
Rutgers,  5}^;  tenth,  Massachusetts  Technology  and 
Maine,  5  each;  eleventh,  Georgetown  and  Lafayette, 
4  each;   twelfth,   Syracuse  and   Columbia,   3   each 

Individual  winners,  finals  only:  120  hurdles — 
Won  by  Smith,  Cornell;  Watt,  Cornell,  second: 
Trowbridge,  Princeton,  third;  Savage,  Bowdoin, 
fourth:  Bellerjeau,  fifth.  Time — 15  l-6s.  Two-mile 
run — Won  by  Dresser,  Cornell;  Goodwin,  Bowdoin, 
second;  Sedgwick,  Michigan,  third;  Hutchinson, 
Harvard,  fourth:  Dudley,  Yale,  fifth.  Time — 9m. 
22  2-5S.  Mile  ran — Won  by  O'Connell,  Harvard; 
Crawford,  Lafayette,  second;  McDermott,  Cornell, 
third;  O'Leary,  Cornell,  fourth;  Raymond,  Prince- 
ton, fifth.  Time — 4m.  23  3-5s.  440-yard  dash — • 
V.'on  by  Maver,  Comeil;  Terrill,  Princeton,  second; 
Rice,  Rutgers,  third;  Stewart,  Yale,  fourth;  Souder, 
Syracuse,  fifth.  Time — 49  4-5s.  220-yard  hurdles-^ 
Won  by  Smith,  Cornell;  Watt,  Cornell,  second; 
Savage,  Bowdoin,  third;  Frazier,  Penusylvania, 
fourth;  Trowbridge,  Princeton,  fifth.  Time — 24  l-5s. 
220-yard  dash — Won  by  Huymond,  Pennsylvania: 
Moore,  Harvard,  second:  Clark,  Princeton,  third: 
Cook,  Michigan,  fourth;  DavLs,  Pennsylvania,  fiXtii 
Time— ^21  3-5s.  •  lOChyard  dash— Won  by  Haymond, 
Psiftisylvania;  Johnson,  Michigan,  second;  Moore, 
Harvard,  third;  Cook,  Michigan,  fourth;  Rollins, 
M.  r.  :T;,  fifth;  /Time— 10s.  Half-mile  run — Won 
by  Mayer;  Cornell;  Gustafsou,  Pennsylvania,  second; 
Shaw,  Columbia,  third;  Turner,  Syracuse,  fourth; 
Coaidey,  Dartmouth,  fifth.  Time — Im.  58  2-5s. 
Pole  vault-^Won  by  Myers,  Dartmouth,  12  ft.  6  in.; 
Newstetter,  Pennsylvania,  second,  12  ft.  3  in.; 
thifd,  tie  between  Harwood,  Harvard;  Landers, 
Pennsylvania;  Breckley,  Rutgers,  and  Parker,  Yale, 
at  12  It.  Shot  put — Won  by  Allan,  Maine,  distance 
44  ft.  6  In.;  Baker,  Michigan,  third,  43  ft.  5  1-8  in.; 
Clark,    Harvard,    fourth,    41    ft.    3-8    in.;    Smith, 


Michigan,  filth,  40  ft.  .VS  in.  Running  high  jump — 
Won  by  Landon,  Yale,  height  0  ft.  2  in  ;  Hamton, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Johnson,  Michigan,  tied  for 
second,  6  ft.  1  in  :  Ramsey,  Cornell,  and  Krogness, 
Harvard,  tied  for  fourth,  5  ft  9  in.  Hammer  throw 
— Won  by  Weld,  Dartmouth,  distance  143  it.  2  1-4 
in.;  Dandrow,  M.  I  T.,  second,  137  ft.  5  in.;  Murphy, 
Dartmouth,  third,  137  ft  ;  Smith,  Michigan,  fourth, 
133  ft  5  1-4  in.;  Stevens,  Harvard,  132  it.  3  1-4  in. 
Broad  jump — V/on  by  C.  A  Johnson,  Michigan; 
R.  Le  Gendrc,  Georgetown,  second;  H  C.  Flower, 
Harvard,  third;  S.  G.  Landers.  Pennsylvania,  fourth; 
F.  S.  Davis,  Pennsylvania,  fifth.    Distance  of  winner, 

23  it.  10  1-2  in. 

The  annual  indoor  meet  was  not  held  on  account 
of  the  war. 

BEST  I.  C.  A  A.  A.  A.  RECORDS. 
100-yard  dash — 9  4-5s  ,  B.  J.  Wefers,  Georgetown 
University,  New  York,  May  30,  1896,  and  R.  C. 
Craig,  Michigan,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  26  and 
27,  1911;  J.  C  Patterson,  Pennsylvania,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  May  30,  1913.  220-yard  dash— 21  l-5s.,  B. 
J.  Wefers,  Georgetown  University,  New  York,  May 
30,  ISOG,  and  R.  C.  Craig,  Michigan,  Philadelphia, 
May   28,    1910,   and    Carabrldgo,    Mass,    May   27, 

1911,  and  D.  F.  Lipplncott,  Pennsylvania,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  May  31,  1913.  440-yard  run— 47  2-5s., 
J.  E.  Meredith,  Fcnnsylvula,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
May  27,  1916.  Hali-Uille  run — Im:  533.,  J.  E. 
Meredith,  Pennsylvania,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May 
27,  191G.  One-mile  run — 4m.  14  2-5s  ,  J  P.  Jones, 
Cornell,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  31,  1913.  Two- 
mile  run— 9m.  22  2-53.,  J.  C.'IDrcsser,  Cor)ie!!,  Cam- 
bridge, Mp,s3.i  May  31,  1919.    Rimuing  broad  jump— 

24  ft.  4  1-2  in.,  A.  C.  Kraenzlein,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  May  27,  1899.  Running  high  jump — 6  ft. 
4  1-2  in.,  W.  M.  Oler,  Jr.,  Yale,  Philadeimiia,  May 
29,  1915.  Putting  16-pound  shot — 48  ft.  10  3-4  in.. 
P.   Beatty,    Columbia,    Philadelphia,    Pa..   Juno    1, 

1912.  Throwing  the  hammer — 173  ft.  0  in.,  Lee 
Talbott,  Pennsylvania,  Han-isbui-g,  Pa.,  May  7, 
1910.  Pole  vault— 13  ft.  1  in.,  R.  Gardner,  Yale, 
Philadelphia,   Pa..   June    1.    1912.      120-yard   high 
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hurdles — 15s.,  F.  S.  Murray,  Leland  Stanford.  Cam- 
bridge, Masa.,  May  27,   1916.     220-yard  hurdles— 

23  3-5s.,  A.  C.  Kraenzleln,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
May  28,  1898,  and  J.  I.  WendeU,  Wesleyan,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  May  31,  1913.  One-mile  walk — 
6m.  45  2-53.,  W.  B.  Fetterman,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  May  28,  1898. 

PREVIOUS  WINNERS. 
1876,  Princeton;  1877,  Columbia;  1878,  Columbia; 
1879,  Columbia;  1880,  Harvard;  1881,  Harvard; 
1882,  Harvard;  1883,  Harvard;  1884,  Harvard;  1885, 
Harvard;  1886,  Harvard;  1887,  Yale;  1888,  Harvard; 
1889,  Yale;  1890,  Harvard;  1891,  Harvard;  1892, 
Harvard;  1893,  Yale;  1894,  Yale;  1895,  Yale;  1896, 
Yale;  1897,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania;  1898,  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania;  1899,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania;  1900, 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania;  1901,  Harvard;  1902,  Yale; 
1903,  Yale;  1904,  Yale;  Cornell;  1906,  Cornell; 
1907,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania;  1908,  Cornell;  1909, 
Harvard;  1910,  Univ  of  Pennsylvania,  1911,  Cornell; 
1912,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania;  1913,  Univ.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; 1914,  Cornell;  1915,  Cornell;  1916,  CorneU; 
ltl7,  no  meet;  1918,  Cornell;  1919,  Cornell. 

WESTERN  INTERCOLLEGIATES. 
Nineteenth  Annual  Championship  Meet  of  Western 
Conference,  held  at  Chicago,  June  6-7  Point  scores: 
Micliigan,  44  1-2;  Chicago,  34;  Illinois,  22;  Notre 
Dame,  2);  Kansas  Aggies,  12;  Ames,  8;  Nebraska,  7; 
Minnesota,  7;  Iowa,  3;  Indiana,  3;  Northwestern,  3; 
Kirks  ville,  3;  Wabash,  3;  Missouri,  2  1-2;  Ohio 
State,  2,  and  Wisconsin,  1.  The  summaries,  finals 
only:  100-yard  dash — Won  by  Hayes,  Notre  Dame; 
Cook,  Michigan,  second;  Losch,  Michigan,  third; 
Evans,  Kansas  Aggies,  fourth.  Time — 9  4-5s. 
120-vard  dash — -Won  by  Johnson,  Michigan;  Nabor, 
Wabash,  second;  Bucheit,  Illinois,  third;  Guerin, 
Chicago,  fourth.  Time — 15  2-5s.  William,  Indiana, 
and  Jensen,  Minnesota,  finished  ahead  of  Guerin, 
but  were  disqualified  for  upsetting  too  many  hurdles. 
High  jump — Won  by  Johnson,  Michigan,  6  ft.  2  1-4 
in.;  Paige,  Ames,  second,  6  ft.  1-4  in  ;  "Veazey, 
Chicago;  Linn,  Northwestern,  and  Douglass,  Notre 
Dame,  tied  for  third  and  fourth  at  5  ft.  8  in.  John- 
son's jump  was  a  new  Conference  record.  220-yard 
run — Won  by  Hayes,  Notre  Dame;  Emery,  Illinois, 
second;  Cook,  Michigan,  third;  Holt,  Minnesota, 
fourth  Time — 22  3-5s.  880-yard  run — Won  by 
Speer,  Chicago;  Watson,  Kansas  Aggies,  second; 
Merriam,  Ames,  third;  Brown,  Illinois,  fourth. 
Time — Im.  57  l-5s.  Discus  throw — Won  by  GilflUan, 
Notre  Dame,  distance  133  ft.  1-2  in  ;  Bohm,  Klrks- 
vlUe,  second,  131  ft.  1  1-2  in.;  Gorgas,  Chicago, 
third,  127  ft.  9  1-2  in.;  Baker,  Michigan,  fourth, 
127  ft.  Shot  put — Won  by  Baker,  Michigan,  dis- 
tance, 42  ft  2  3-4  in.;  Gilfillan,  Notre  Dame,  second, 
41  ft.  1  3-4  in.;  Smith,  Michigan,  third,  40  ft.  113-4 
In.;  Gorgas,  Chicago,  fourth,  39  ft  3  in.  Relay  race, 
one  mile — Won  by  Nebraska;  Illinois,  second; 
Chicago,     third;     Michigan,     fourth.       Time — 3m. 

24  3-5s.  Two-mile  run — Won  by  Foreman,  Kansas 
Aggies;  Sedgwick,  Michigan,  second;  McCosh, 
Chicago,  third;  Moore,  Chicago,  fourth.  Time — 
9m.  50  2-5s.  Shot  put — Won  by  Baker,  Michigan, 
distance,  42  ft.  2  3-4  in.;  GilflUan,  Notre  Dame, 
second,  41  ft.  1  3-4  In.;  Smith,  Michigan,  third,  40 
ft.  11  3-4  in.;  Gorgas,  Chicago,  fourth,  39  ft.  3  in. 
Pole  vault — Graham  Chicago,  and  Bucheit,  II  inois, 
tied  for  first  and  second,  height,  12  ft.;  Westbrook, 
Michigan,  and  Lewis,  Missouri,  tied  for  third  and 
fourth,  height,  11  ft.  6  In.  220-yard  hurdles — Won 
by  Johnson,  ?>Iichigan;  Gallagher,  Kansas  Aggies, 
second;  Hamilton,  Northwestern,  third;  Spaflord, 
Wisconsin,  foxirth. .  Time — 25s.  Broad  jump — Won 
by  Johnson,  Michigan,  distance,  24  ft.  1  In.  (a  new 
Conference  record);  Keeling,  Indiana,  second,  22  ft. 
4  1-2  in.;  MoGinnis,  Notre  Dame,  third,  22  ft.  1  1-2 
In.;  Paige,  Amea,  fourth,  22  ft.  1  1-4  in.  Javelin 
throw — Won  by  Wilson,  Illinois,  163  ft.  11  1-2  in.; 
Dyke,  Iowa,  second,  159  ft.  10  in.;  Griffith,  Ohio 
State,  third,  157  ft  6  3-4  in.;  Bucheit,  Illinois,  fourth, 
94  ft.  4  in. 

Conference  Indoor  Championships,  held  at 
Chicago,  March  22.  Point  scores:  Michigan,  36  1-2; 
Chicago,  34  1-2;  Illinois,  18;  Northwestern,  13; 
Purdue,  4  1-2;  Minnesota,"^;  Iowa,  1  1-2,  and  Wis- 
consin,  1.     The  summaries,   finals  only:     60-yard 


dash — Won  by  Johnson,  Michigan;  Carrol.  Illinois, 
second;  Cook,  Michigan,  third;  Mills,  Illinois,  fourth. 
Time — 5  2-5s.  (ties  world's  record) .  60-yard  hurdles 
— Won  by  Johnson,  Michigan;  Hamilton,  North- 
western, second;  Jensen,  Minnesota,  third;  Zimmer- 
man, Illinois,  fourth.  Time — 83.  Two-mile  run — 
Won  by  McCoy,  Chicago;  Sedgwick,  Michigan, 
second;  Moore,  Chicago,  third;  Burr,  Wisconsin, 
fourth.  Time — 9m.  483.  Pole  vault — Won  by 
Eielson,  Northwestern,  12  ft.  4  in.;  Bucheit,  Illinois, 
12  ft.  2  in,,  second;  Westbrook  and  Cross,  Michigan, 
tied  for  third,  11  ft.  6  in.  440-yard  run — Vv'on  by 
Kennedy,  Chicago;  Emery,  Illinois,  second;  Butler, 
Michigan,  third;  Weber,  Northwestern,  fourth. 
Time — 53  4-5s.  Shot  put — Won  by  Smith,  Michigan, 
41  ft.  2  3-4  in.;  Moorish,  Purdue,  39  ft.  5  In.,  second; 
Walls,  Michigan,  and  Gorgas,  Chicago,  tied  for  t'.lrd. 
One-mile  relay — Won  by  Chicago  (Kennedy,  n:.:ris. 
Hall,  and  Speer);  Michigan,  second;  Illinois,  third; 
Northwestern,  fourth.  Time — 3m.  35  2-5s.  Half- 
mile  run — Won  by  Speer,  Chicago;  Lewis,  Chicago, 
second;  Gardiner,  Illinois,  third;  Blrkholder,  Michi- 
gan, fourth.  Time — 2m.  4s.  Running  high  jump — 
Wont)y  Johnson,  Michigan,  5  ft.  11  in.;  Linn,  North- 
western, 5  ft.  10  in.,  second;  Weghorst,  Purdue,  and 
Brigham,  tied  for  third,  at  5  ft  9  in.  One-mile  run — 
Won  by  McCosh,  Chicago;  Long,  Chicago,  socond; 
Caskey,  Illinois,  third;  Bouma,  Michigan,  fourth. 
Time — im.  40s. 

BEST  CONFERENCE  RECORDS. 
lOO-yard  dash — 9  4-5s  ,  W.  W.  May,  Chlr.ago, 
June  1,  1907,  and  Jime  6,  1908.  and  J.  Ward,  Chi- 
cago, Urbana,  111.,  June  5,  1915.  220-yard  run 
around  a  turn — 22s.,  William  Hogenson,  Chicago, 
June  3,  1905;  H.  J.  Huft,  Grinnell,  June  1,  1907. 
Suaightaway — 21  3-5s.,  J.  Ward,  Chicago,  Urbana, 
ni.,  June  5,  1915.  440-yard  nin — 47  2-5s.,  Bing-, 
Dismond,  Chicago,  Evanston,  111.,  June  3,  1916. 
880-yard  run — Im.  53  l-5s.,  Don  Scott,  Mississippi 
A.  and  A,  Evanston,  111.,  June  3,  1916.  One-mile 
run — im.  15  4-5s  ,  E.  H.  Fall,  Oberlin,  Chicago, 
111  ,  June  9,  1917.  Two-mile  run — 9m.  33  2-5s.,  A. 
H.  Mason,  lUlnois,  Urbana,  111.,  June  5,  1915.  120- 
yard  high  hurdles — 14  3-5s  ,  Robert  Simpson,  Mis- 
souri, Evanston,  111.,  June  3,  1910.  220-yard  low 
hurdles — 23  4-5s  ,  Robert  Simpson,  Missouri,  Evans- 
ton, 111.,  June  3,  1916.  Pole  vault — 12  ft.  8  1-4  In., 
J.  K.  Gold,  Madison,  Wis  ,  June  7,  1913.  Running 
high  jump — 6  ft.  2  1-4  in.,  .C.  E.  Johnson,  Michigan, 
Chicago,  111.,  June  7,  1919.  Running  broad  Jump — 
24  ft  1  in  ,.C.  E.  Johnson,  Michigan,  Chicago,  lU., 
June,  7,  1919.  Putting  16-pound  shot — 47  ft.  1-4  In., 
Ralph  Rose,  Michigan,  June  4,  1904.  Throwing 
16-pound  hammer— 160  ft.  4  in ,  K.  Shattuck, 
California,  Madison,  Wis  ,  June  7,  1913.  Throwing 
the  discus — 155  ft.  2  in.,  A.  M.  Mucks,  Wisconsin, 
Evanston,  111.,  June  3,  1916.  One-mile  relay  (4  men) 
— 3m.  21  4-5s.,  Chicago  (Campbell,  Stegemann, 
Cornwall,  Dismond)  Urbana,  111.,  June  5,  1915. 
Javelin  throw — 194  ft.,11  in.,  C.  G.  Higgins,  Chicago, 
111.,  June  9,  1917. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  RELAY 
CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Held  at  Fianklin  Field,  Philadelphia,  April  25-26. 
Results  championship  races  only:  Two-Mile  College 
Relasf  Championship  of  America — Won  by  Chicago 
(McCosh,  Moore,  Lewis,  Speer);  Harvard  (Duggan, 
Goodwin,  Dougla,ss,  O'Connell),  second;  Notre 
Dame  (Meredith,  Sweeney,  McDonough,  Meehan), 
third;  Columbia  (Knox,  Turner,  Huelsenbeck,  Shaw), 
fourth.  Four  starters.  Time — 8m.  lis.  One-MUe 
Freshman  College  Relay  Championship  of  America — 
Won  by  Pennsylvania  (Weedon,  Gronquist,  Jack, 
Brown) ;  Princeton,  second;  Columbia,  third.  Time — 
3m.  28  4-5s.  Four-Mile  College  Relay  Championship 
Won  by  Cornell  (Abrahams,  O'Leary,  McDermott, 
Dresser);  Syracuse  (Pose,  Simmons,  Fellman, 
Moore),  second;  Princeton  (Foresman,  Penfleld, 
McCulloch,  Raymond),  third;  Iowa  State  (Merriam, 
Smith,  Stone,  Mitchell),  foui-th;  Pennsylvania,  fifth; 
Latayette,  sixth.  Time — 18m.  41  4-5s.  One-MUe 
(College  Relay,  Class  B  Championship — Won  by 
Syracuse  (Burwell,  Conlin,  Turner,  Souder);  Penn- 
sylvania State,  second;  Holy  Cross,  third.  Three 
starters.     Time — 3m.   29   a-53.    One-Mile   College 
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Relay  Championship  of  America — Won  by  Pennsyl- 
vania (Haymond.  Davis,  Gustafson,  Smith);  Ne- 
braska (Gibbs,  Fusch,  Smith,  McMahon),  second; 
Cornell  (Mayer,  Coltman,  Robinson,  Watt),  third; 
Missouri  {Sylvester.  Barlow,  Edwards,  Parlier), 
Ipurth.  Time — 3m.  25s.  One-Mile  Preparatory 
School  Relay  Championship  of  America — Won  by 
Mercerburg  (Kimble,  Hunt,  Wright,  Spackman); 
Exeter,  second;  Hill  School,  third.  Three  starters. 
Time— 3m.  35  2- .5s.  One-Mile  High  School  Relay 
Championship  of  America — Won  by  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  (Andrews,  McPhall,  Callis,  Thompson) ; 
Newarii,  N.  J.,  Central,  second;  Marsteu  Parlt, 
Buffalo,  third;  Boston  Latin,  fourth.  Time— 3m. 
35  4r5s  One-Mile  Service  Relay  Charapiomihip— 
Won  by  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  Camp  TJptou, 
second;  Camp  Meade,  third.  Time — ■3m.  35  2-53 
Middle  Atlantic  State  Conference  A .  A.  Champion- 
ship One-Mile  Relay — -Won  by  Rutgers  (Rico, 
Barbehenn,  Fuller,  De  Witt);  New  York  University, 
secoad;  Lafayette,  third;  Swarthmore,  fourtli; 
Lehigh,  fifth.     Time — Zm.  303. 

Pentathlon — Point  scores:  Le  Gendre,  George- 
town, flrat,  14;  Eartols,  Pcun,  second,  20;  Lewis, 
Missouri,  third,  21;  Butler,  Dubuque,  fourtli,  24; 
Eckberg,  Dartmouth,  fifth,  25;  Ensign,  Ohio  Wes., 
sixth,  28.  Results,  individual  events:  Running 
broad  jump — Won  by  S.  Butler,  Dubuque,  distance, 
22  ft.  11  1-4  In.,  breaking  Pennsylvania  pentathlon 
record  of  22  It.  2  1-2  in.,  made  by  Worthiugtou  of 
Dartmouth  in  1915;  second,  R.  Le  Gendre,  George- 
town, 20  ft.  11  7-8  in.;  third,  E.  GilflUan,  Notre 
Dame,  20  ft.  4  3-4  in.;  fourth,  C.  L.  Lewis,  Missouri, 
2J  ft.  2  5-8  in.;  fifth,  E.  Eckberg,  Dartmouth,  19  ft 
7-8  In.  Discus  throw — Won  by  Bartels,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 120  ft.  8  1-2  in.,  breaking  Pennsylvania 
oentathlon  record  of  113  ft.  10  1-4  in.,  made  by 
Bartels  in  1918;  second,  Le  Gendre,  Georgetown; 
thhd,  Lewis,  Missouri;  fourth,  GlUo,  Colgate;  fifth, 
Eckberg,  Dartmouth.  200-metre  race — Won  by 
Le  Gendre,  Georgetown;  , second,  Butler,  Dubuque; 
third,  Lewis,  Missouri;  fourth,  Bartels,  Pennsyl- 
vania; fifth,  McGrady,  Viilanova.  Time — 22  4-5s 
Throwing  javelin — Won  by  J.  Bartels,  Pennsylvania, 
159  ft.  5  1-4  in  ,  broakiug^Pennsylvanla  pentathlon 
record  of  158  ft.  6  3-4  in.,  made  by  Berry,  penns.'/l- 
vanla,  in  ]yl5;  second,  Emory,  Pennsylvania  State, 
151  ft.  1-2  in.;  third,  Ensign,  Ohio  Vv^esleyan,  144  ft 
6  1-4  in.;  fourth,  Lewis,  Missouri,  140  ft.  8  in  ;  liffc>a, 
Gillo,  Colgate,  l-iO  ft.  4  In.  1,500-meti-e  race— Won 
by  Eckberg,  D.artmouth;  second,  Le  Gendre,  George- 
town; tiiird,  Lewis,  Missouri;  fourth.  Ensign.  Ohio 
Wesleyau;  fifth,  Bartjis,  Peaa-jylvania;  si.xth,  Butler, 
Dubuque.    Time — 4m.  52  2-5s. 

PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE 
CHAMPXONSHIP. 

Held  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  31.  Point  scoi'es: 
California,  53  1-2;  Stanford,  38;  Pullman,  third; 
Washington,  fourth;  Oregon,  iiftli.  Summaries, 
finals  only:  120-yard  high  tiurdles — Won  by  Howell, 
W.  S.  C;  R,adcllfte,  O.  A.  C,  second;  Eikleman, 
O.  A.  C,  third.  No  fourth  place,  as  Wells,  L.  S. 
J.  U.,  and  Dailey,  U.'  of  W.,  the  other  entries,  were 
dlsquallfled  for  Itnocking  hurdles  over.  Time — 
15  4-58.  100-yard  dash — Won  by  Wells,  L.  S.  J.  U.; 
Gray,  U.  of  W.,  second;  Foster,  U.  of  O.,  third; 
Parker,  O.  A.  C,  fourth.  Time — 10  2-5s.  .  220-yard 
low  hurdles — Won  by  Wells,  L.  S.  J.  U.;  Eikleman, 
O.  A.  C,  second;  Radcliffo,  O.  A.  C.  thjrd;  Dailey, 
U.  of  W.,  fourth.  Time — 25  2-5a.  ■  High  jump- 
Won  by  JacJison,  U.  of  C;  Greene,  L.  S.  J.  U.,  sec- 
ond; Jenno,  W.  S.  C,  aiu\  V/aite,  O.  A.  C,  tied  tor 
third  place.  Height — 6  ft.  13-8  in.  Mile  run — Won 
by  Swan,  O.  A.  C;  Beldlng,  U.  of  O.,  second;  Sprott, 
U.  of  C,  tliird;  Phillips,  W.  S.  C,  fourth.  -Time— 
4m.  34  2-5S.  Two-mile  lun — Won  by  Smith,  W.  S. 
C.;.-- PhlUlps,  W.  iS:-  C,  second;  Davis,  U.  of  W., 
third;  Boach,  :U.  of  C,  fourth.  Tlme-^9m.  59,2-5s. 
Pole-vault — Won 'by  Jenno,  W.  S  C;  Peterson,  U. 
of:  C,  setond;  Sterling,  U.  of  C,  and  Goodner,  U. 
of  W.,  tied  for  third  place.  Height — 11  ft  8  in. 
Discus  t'— ow — Won  by  Pope,  U.  of  W.;  Green, 
L.  S  J.  L.,  second;  Runquist,  U.  of  O.,  third;  Mer- 
chant, U.  of  C,  fourth.  Distance— 132  ft.  8  1-2  in. 
Shot  put — Won  by  Maynard,  L.  S.  J  U.;  Pope,  U. 
of  W.,  second;  King,  W  S.  C,  third;  Powell,  O.  A. 
C,  lourth.  Distance — 41  ft.  7  in.  440-yard  dash — 
Won  by  Maynard,  L.  S.  J.  U.;  Scofleld,  L.  S.  J.  U., 


second:  Parker,  W.  S.  C,  third;  Grey,  U.  of  W., 
fourth.  Time — 51s.  Hammer  throw — Won  by 
Merchant,  U.  of  C;  Curtis,  L.  S.  J.  U.,  second; 
Walsh,  U.  of  C,  third;  King,  W.  S.  C,  fourth. 
Distance — 140  ft.  8  1-2  in.  880-yai-d  run — Won  by 
Waltz,  U.  of  C;  Sprott,  U.  of  C,  second;  Ratchford, 
W.  S.  C,  third;  Telsworth,  L.  S.  3.  U.,  fourth. 
Time — 2m.  220-yard  dash — Won  by  Dinkeispiel,  L. 
S.  J.  U.;  Parker,  O.  A.  C,  second;  Foster,  U.  of  O., 
third;  Cantolow,  V.  of  C  ,  fourth.  I'lme — 22  3-5a. 
Javelin  throw — Won  by  Merchant,  U.  of  C  ;  Jones, 
U.  of  C  ,  second;  Butler,  O.  A.  C,  third;  Majors, 
U.  of  C.  fourth.  Distance — 157  ft.  1  in.  Broad 
jumi) — Won  by  Merchant,  U.  of  C  ;  Jackson,  U.  of 
C,  second;  Sterling,.  U.  of  C  ,  third;  Jenno,  W.  S.  C. 
fourtU.  Di3t.ance — 22  ft.  4  3-8  in.  Two-mile  relay 
race—  Won  by  L  S.  J.  U.;  U.  of  W.,  second;  W.  S.  C, 
third;,  and  O  A.  C,  fourth.  Time — 3m.  35s.  Stan- 
ford's team  composed  of  Scofleld,  Wells,  Dlnlsclspiel, 
and  Maynard. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE  CLASS   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Held  at  Poughkeepsle,  May  3.  Resc.Its:  50-yard 
dash — First,  Eienoir  B.  Harris,  Chicago;  second,  tie 
between  Anne  L.  Forestall,  Rosemout,  Pa.,  and 
Margaret  P.  Sutphen,  Bloomfleld,  N.  J.  Time — 
7  l-5s.  iOO-yard  dash^First,  Olive  M.  Remington, 
Newark,  N.  J  ;  second,  Rita  Faguot,  Upper  Mont- 
clair.  Time-  — 13  l-5s.  70-yard  dash — First,  Vera 
Kahu,  Chicago:  second,  Anna  F.  Hedrick,  Washing- 
ton. Time — 10  l-5s.  100-yard  hurfile — First,  Ruth 
V.  Hyde,  Greenwich,  Ct.;  second,  Louise  S.  Fessen- 
den,  West  Newtown,  Mass.  Time — 17  1-53  P..elay — 
First,  1919,  41s.;  second,  1921;  third,  1922.  Time — 
41  2-5S.  Baseball  throw — First,  Dorotiiy  M  Ander- 
son, Cincinnati,  180  ft.  6  in  ;  second,  Clarise  S. 
Leavell,  Louisville,  165  ft.  4  in.  Basketball  throw — 
First,  Ruth  V.  Hyde,  81  ft.  3  in  ;  second,  Rebecca 
B.  Carter,  Washington,  Ct.  Running  high  jump — 
First,  Ruth  V.  Hyde,  4  ft.  4  in.;  second,  Elizabeth 
Webber,  Holyoke,  Mass.  Shot  put — First,  Rebecca 
B.  Carter,  21  ft.  6  in.;  second,  Agnes  Watkins, 
Worcester,  Mass.  Running  broad  jump — First, 
Harriet  S.  Miler,  Washington,  13  ft.  9  1-4  in.;  second, 
Kate  D.  McKnlght.  Fence  vault — First,  tie  between 
Dorotiiy  Thompson,  Pittsburgh,  and  Elizabeth  G. 
Brown,  Brooitlyn,  N.  Y  Height — 4  ft.  9  in.  Stand- 
ing broad  jump — -First,  Dorothy  Thompson,  7  ft. 
5  1-2  in.;  second,  Louise  S.  Fe-sonden.  Hop,  step 
and  jump — Krst,  Kate  D.  McKnight,  29  ft.  6  in.; 
second,  Ruth  D.  Cummings,  Newton  Center,  Masa. 

NATIONAL  COLLEGIATE  A.  A.  MEET. 
National  Collegiate  Athletic. Association  freshman 
efficiency  games  held  at  various  colleges.  Won  by 
Amherst  College  with  10.75  points.  The  next  eight 
institutions  ranked  as  follows:  Ooorlin,  9.98;  Wes- 
leyan,  9.67;  Wooster  (Ohio),  9.65;  Case  School 
(Cleveland),  9.64;  Hamilton,  9.30;  Oregon  State 
Agricultural,  8.90;  Williams,  7.53;  Vanderbilt,  7.28. 
The  possible' number  of  points  was  twelve.  The  con- 
test required  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  freshman  class 
compete  and  the  average  of  the  entire  80  be  counted. 
The  events  and  scoring  used  were  those  adopted  by 
the  National  Collegiate  Association  as  follows,  spiked 
shoos  boinj  barred:  100-yard  dash — -133.,  1  point; 
12  2-58.,  2  points;  11  3-5s.,  3  points.  Running  high 
jump — 3  ft.  6  in.,  1  point;  3  ft.  11  in.,  2  points;  4  ft. 

3  in.,  3  points.  Running  broad  jump^-12  ft.  1  point; 
13'f  t.  4  in.,  2  points;  14  ft.  4  in.,  3  points.    Bar  vault — 

4  ft.,  1  point;  4  ft.  (3  in.,  2  points:  4  ft.  9  In..  3  points. 

DUAL,  TRIANGULAR,  AND  MINOR  MEETS. 

May  3 — Lafayette  66,  Stevens  44,  at  Easton,  Pa.; 
Harvard  73,  Mass.  Tech.  44,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
California  87  1-3,  Southern  California  38  1-3,  St. 
Mary's  9  1-3,  at  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Wesleyan  93,  New 
York  Univei-sity  33,  at  Mlddletown,  Ct.;  Pennsyl- 
vania 79,  Navy  43,  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

May  7 — Haverford  57,  Muhlenburg,  47,  at  Haver- 
ford,  Pa.;  Maine  66,  Holy  Cross  60,  at  Orono,  Me. 

May  10 — Wesleyan  63  1-2,  Williams  62  1-2,  at 
Wllliamstown,  Mass.;  Lafayette,  71  2-3,  Carnegie 
Tech.  40  1-3,  at  Easton,  Pa.;  Wisconsin  T.  A.  A. 
Ripon,  81  1-3,  Carroll  29  1-3,  Lawrence  24  1-3,  at 
Rlpon,  Wis.;  Swarthmore  80,  Lehigh  32,  at  Swarth- 
more Pa.;  Dartmouth  85  1-3,  Mass.  Tech.  40  2-3,  at 
Hanover,  N.  H.;  Yale  61,  Princeton  43,  at  Princeton, 
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N.  J.;  GrinQell  77  1-2,  Nebraska  36  1-2,  at  Griiinell, 
la.;  Eastern  Intercollegiate  A.  A.  Meet:  Colgate  24. 
New  Hampshire  State  21  1-2,  Boston  College  15, 
Holy  Cross  13  1-2,  Mlddlebury  13,  Springfield  11  1-2, 
Tufts  9,  Worcester  Tech.  5  1-2,  at  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Chicago  77,  Wisconsin  58,  at  Chicago;  Missouri  66, 
Kansas  -19,  at  Lawrence,  Kan.;  Wesieyan  73,  Brown 
63,  at  Middletown,  Ct.;  Minnesota  72,  Iowa  63,  at 
Minneapolis;  Washington  State  79,  Idaho  62,  at 
Pullman,  Wash. 


May  19 — Swarthmore  76,  Johns  Hopkins  36,  aC 
Baltimore,  Md.;  New  Hampshire  61,  Tufts  45,  a: 
Durham,  N.  H. 

May  24 — Oregon  Agtl.  College  71,  Washington  60, 
at  Seattle,  Wash.;  Harvard  65  1-2,  Princeton  61  1-2, 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Illinois  71,  Chicago  64,  at 
Chicago;  Northwestern  Conference  Games:  Wash- 
ington State  44,  Idaho  42.  Oregon  85,  JSIoatana  14, 
at  Pullman,  Wash. 

June  4— Lafayette  84  1-2,  Lehigh  27  1-2. 


TRACK    AND    FIELD    ATHLETICS. 

AMATEUR   ATHLETIC  UNION   CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Nationai,  Junior  Outdoor  Track  and  Field, 
held  under  auspices  of  Middle  Atlantic  Associa- 
tion of  A.  A.  U.  at  Franklin  Field.  Philadelphia,  Pa  , 
September  12,  1919.  100-yard  run— Won  by  Morris 
M.  Kirksey,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco;  Frank 
Couwav,  Morningside  A.  C,  New  York  City,  second- 
J.  R.  Patterson,  New  York  A.  C,  third;  Ed.  Farrell, 
Todd  Shipyard  A.  A.,  Brooklyn,  fourth.  Time — 
10  3-5s  220-yard  run — Won  by  A.  B  Reed,  West 
End  House,  Boston;  Frank  Conway,  Morningside 
A.  C,  New  York  Citv,  second;  J  R.  Patterson,  New 
York  A.  C,  third;  B.  J  Wefers,  Jr.,  New  York  A. 
C,  fourth.  Time — 22  3-5s.  440-yard  run — Won  by 
Earl  Dudley,  Jr.,  Boston  A.  A.;  Dewey  Rogers, 
Meadowbrook  Club,  Philadelphia,  second;  E.  C. 
Gladney,  Young  Men's  Gymnastic  Club,  New 
Orleans,  third;  Elmer  Smith,  Meadowbrook  Club, 
Phiiadelphia,  fourth.  Time— 52  4-5s.  880-yard 
run — Won  by  Sandy  Evans,  Salem-Crescent  A.  C, 
New  York  City;  A.  Bartky,  Univ.  of  Chicago, 
second;  J.  A  Caffray,  Boston  A.  A.,  third;  A.  L 
Huelsenbeck,  New  York  A  C,  lourtli  Time — 2m 
3-5s.  One-mile  run — Won  by  James  J  Connolly, 
Boston  A.  A.;  J.  Simmons,  New  York  A  C,  second; 
John  Losero,  Paullst  A.  C,  New  York  City,  third; 
Sydney  Jackson,  St.  Christopher  Chib,  New  York 
City,  fourth.  Time — 4m.  34  2-6s.  Five-mile  run — 
Won  by  Joseph  C.  Geiger,  Cross-Country  Club, 
Baltimore;  J.  E.  Weigel,  Westlnghouse  Club.  Pitts- 
burgh, second;  H.  C.  Ackerman,  Meadowbrook 
Club,  Philadelphia,  third;  Frank  Titterton,  unat- 
tached. New  York  City,  fourth.  Time — 26m. 
45  3-5s  Three-mile  walk — Won  by  Jo  Aronson, 
Pastime  A.  C  ,  New  York  City;  Herbert  L.  Schultz, 
Ferguson  A.  A.,  Buffalo,  second;  James  Farrell- 
Bronx  Church  House,  New  York  City,  third;  H.  A. 
Moore,  Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  fourth  Time — 24ra.  33s. 
120-yard  high  hurdles — Won  by  S.  Harrison  Thom- 
son, Princeton  Univ.;  H.  H.  Hile,  Boston  A.  A., 
second;  C.  A.  Barron,  Meadowbrook  Club,  Pliiladel- 
phia,  third;  Carl  C.  Graiiam,  Meidowbrook  Club, 
Philadelphia,  fourth.  Time- 16  2-5s.  220-yard  low 
hurdles— Won  by  H.  H.  Hlle,  Boston  A.  A  ;  Willard 
Wells,  Multnomah  A.  A.  C.  Portland,  Ore.,  second; 
E.  W.  Markes,  Knights  of  St.  Antony,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  third;  Carl  Graham,  Meadowbrook  Club, 
Philadelphia,  fourth.  Time— 26  4t5s  440-yard 
hurdles — Won  by  J  F.  Murray,  Jr.,  New  York  A. 
C;  F  H.  Johnson,  Illinois  A.  C  ,  Chicago,  second; 
John  Hoey,  Paulist  A.  C,  New  York  City,  tlurd; 
R.  Edmlston,  Meadowbrook  Club,  Philadelphia, 
fourth.  Time — 58  4-5s  Running  high  ium.p — 
Won  by  John  Murphy,  Multnomah  A.  A  C  ,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  5  ft.  9  3-4  in.;  Earl  Windhovel,  Meadow- 
book  Club,  Philadelphia,  5  ft.  8  3-4  in.,  second; 
George  Stone,  Cornell  Univ.,  5  ft.  8  3-4  in,  tliird; 
R.  Runyan,  New  York  A.  C,  5  ft.  7  3-4  in.,  fourth. 
Running  broad  jump — Won  by  E.  Carroll,  New  York 
A  C  ,  21  ft.  5  1-2  In  ;  Donald  Brbwn,  New  York 
A.  C,  21  ft.  4  7-8  in.,  second;  William  A.  Dowding, 
Illinois  A,  C,  21  ft.  2  1-4  in.,  third;  Charles  R 
Arbeene,  West  End  House,  Boston,  21  ft.  1  1-2  in,, 
fourth.  Runnia?  hop,  step,  and  jump — Won  by 
Herbert  Prem,  Baltimore  A.  A  ,  44  ft.  8  1-2  in. ; 
Donald  Brown,  New  York  A.  C  ,  44  ft.  1  in  ,  second; 
James  Doi-sey,  Meadowbrook  Club,  Philadelphia, 
43  ft.  6  In.,  third;  Samuel  Leheier,  New  York  A. 
C,  43  ft.  4  3-4  in.,  fourth.  Pole  vault — Won  by 
Ralph  Spearow,  Multnomah  A.  A.  C,  Portland,  Ore., 
12  it.  3  in.;  Ralph  Runyon,  New  York  A.  C,  11  ft. 
8  3-4  in.,  second;  R.  Burtt,  New  York  A  C,  11  ft.. 
2  3-4  In.;  third;  Haro'd  McGrath,  Meadowbrook 
Club,  Philadelphia,  and  Sidney  Needs,  Meadowbrook 
Club,  Philadelphia,  10- ft  8  3-4  in.,  tied  for  fourth. 
Putting  16-Ib.  shot — Won  by  Herbert  Elsey,  Mohawk 
A.  C,  New  York  City,  43  ft.  4  1-2  in.;  Kenneth 


McCutchcon,  Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  40  ft.  10  1-4  in.y 
second;  John  Slielburne,  West  End  House,  Boston, 
40  ft.  8  3-4  in.,  third;  Russell  Anderson,  Meadow- 
brook Club,  Philadelphia,  fourth.  Throwing  le-lb. 
hammer — Won  by  Kenneth  McCutcheon,  Pitta- 
burgh  A.  A.,  139  feet;  John  Conway,  Pastime  A.  C  , 
New  Y'ork  City,  133  ft.  10  In.,  second;  Thomas 
Anderson,  St.  Christopher  Club,  New  York  City, 
131  ft.  6  in  ,  third;  Arthur  Williams,  unattached, 
Newark,  121  ft.  4  in.,  fourth.  Throwing  the  discua — 
Won  by  Nick  Yahnls,  Pa.st;me  A.  C,  New  York 
City,  127  ft.  3  in.;  Dick  Kremer,  Washington  Univ., 
St.  Louis,  125  ft.  10  in.,  second;  Christo  Vrettos, 
Greek-American  A.  C,  New  York  City,  124  ft.  11 
in.,  third;  Patrick  O'Connor,  Loughlln  Lyceum, 
Brooklyn,  120  ft.,  fourth.  Throwing  the  Javelin — 
Won  by  Arthur  Tuck,  Multnomah  A.  A.  C'.,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  178  ft.  4  1-4  in.  (new  junior  record); 
H.  L.  Bowman,  New  York  A.  C,  second;  Don 
Brown,  Westlnghouse  A.  C,  Pittsburgh,  third: 
J.  Butler,  unattached,  Butler,  La  ,  fourth.  Throwing 
56-10.  weight — Won  by  Thomas  Anderson,  St. 
Cliristopher  Club,  New  York  City,  30  ft.  11  3-4  in.: 
Patrick  O'Connor,  Loughlln  Lyceum,  Brooklyn,  30 
ft  8  7-8  in.,  second;  John  Conw.ay,  Pastime  A.  C, 
New  Yoik  Citv,  28  ft.  5  3-8  in.,  third;  George  Pavlos, 
Pastime  A.  C  ,  New  York  City,  25  ft  11  in.,  fourth. 
Points  scored — New  York  A.  C,  34;  Boston,  A.  A.,- 
20;  Multnomah  A.  A.  C,  Portland,  Ore.,  18;  Meadow- 
brook Club,  Philadelptiia,  IS;  Pastime  A.  C,  New 
York  City,  17;  Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  9;  St.  Christopher 
Club,  New  York  City,  8;  West  End  House,  Boston^ 
8;  Morningside  A.  C  ,  New  York  City,  6;  Olympic 
Club,  San  Francisco,  5;  Princeton  Univ.,  6;  Illinois 
A.  C,  5;  Mohawk  A.  C,  5;  Cross-Country  Club, 
Baltimore,  5;  Westlnghouse  Club,  Pittsburgh,  6; 
Baltimore  A.  A.,  5;  Salem-Crcscent  A.  C,  New  York 
City,  5;  Loughlln  Lyceum,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  4; 
Ferguson  A.  A.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  3;  Washington 
Univ.,  St.  Louis,  3;  Univ.  of  Chicago,  3;  Young 
Men's  Gymnastic  Club,  New  Orleaas,  3;  Bronx 
Church  House,  New  York  City,  2;  Cornell  Univ.,  2: 
Knights  of  St.  Antony,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  2:  Greek 
American  A.  C,  New  York  City,  2;  Todd  Shipyard 
A.  A  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1. 

National  Senior  Outdoor  Track  and  Field,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Association, 
A.  A  U.,  September  13,  1919  Track  events:  120- 
yard  high  hurdles — Won  by  Robert  Slmp.son,  Illinois 
A.  C,  Chicago;  Fred  Kelly,  New  York  A.  C  ,  second; 
Harold  Barron,  Meadowbrook  Club,  Philadelphia, 
third.  Time — 15  1-5  s  Oncrmile  run — Won  by 
Joie  Ray,  Illinois  A  C;  Eddie  Fall,  Chicago  A.  A  , 
second;  James  Connolly,  Boston  A.  A  ,  third;  Clyde 
Stout,  Chicago,  fourth.  Time — Im.  14  2-5s.  (new 
championship  record).  440-yard  run — Won  bj' 
Frank  Shea,  Pittsburgh  A.  A.;  James  O'Brien, 
Loughlln  Lyceum,  Brooklyn,  second;  J.  W.  DriscoU, 
Boston  A.  A.,  third;  P.  S.  Spink,  Chicago  A.  A., 
fourth.  Time — 51  l-os.  Three-miie  walk — Won  by 
William  Plant,  Morningside  A.  C,  New  York  City: 
Joe  Pearman,  New  York  A.  C,  second;  Dick  Remer, 
unattac'ned.  New  York  City,  third;  Eddie  Renz. 
New  York  A.  C,  fourth.  Time'-^22m.  3  l-5s.  440- 
yard  hurdles — Won  by  Floyd  Smart,  Chicago  A.  A.; 
WllHam  Meanix,  lio.ston  A.  A  .  second;  Jack  Sellers, 
New  York  A.  C  ,  third;  J.  F.  Murray,  Jr  ^  NewYork 
A.  C,  fourth  Time — 55  3-5s.  Half-mile  run — 
Vfon  by  Joie  Ray,  Illinois  A.  C,  Chicago;  Eddie 
Fail,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second;  Homer  Baker,  Glencoe 
A.  C,  New  York  City,  third;  Sandy  Evans,  Salem- 
Crescent  A.  C  ,  New  York  City,  fourth.  Time — 
Im.  56a.  Five-mile  run — Won  by  Charles  Pores, 
Millrose  A.  A.,  New  York  City;  Patrick  Flynn, 
Paullst  A.  C  ,  New  York  City,  second;  Max  Bohland, 
PaulLst  A.  C,  third;  H  C.  Ackerman,  Meadowbrook 
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Club,  Philadelphia,  fourth.  Time — 26m.  23.  220- 
yard  dash — Won  by  Henry  WUUams,  Spokane  A.  C, 
wash  ;  Loren  Murchlson,  New  York  A.  C,  second: 
Moiris  Kirksey,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  third; 
William  Hayes,  Boston  A.  A.,  fourth.  Time — 
21  4-5s.  220-yard  low  hurdles — Won  by  Bob  Simp- 
son, Illinois  A.  C;  Earl  Thompson,  Boston  A.  C, 
second;  Joe  Loomis,  Chicago  A.  A.,  third;  Fred 
Kelly,  New  York  A.  C,  fourth.  Time — 24  2-5s. 
Fi"i^l  events:  Running  high  jump — Won  by  John 
Murphj',  Multnomah  A.  A.  C,  Portland,  Ore  ,  6  ft. 

3  3-10  in  :  Harry  Barwise,  Boston  A.  A  ,  C  ft.  2  1-8 
In. .second:  Walter  Whalen,  Boston  A.  A.,  0  ft.  1  1-8 
In  ,  third;  R.  Landon,  New  York  A.  C  ,  6  ft.  1  1-8 
in.,  fourth  (winner's  jump  new  champioaship  record). 
Throwing  16-pound  hammer — Won  by  Pat  Ryan, 
Lou^hlin  Lyceum,  Brooklyn,  175  ft.  5  3-4  in.;  Matt 
McCrath,  New  York  A.  C  ,  167  ft  7  1-2  in.,  second; 
William  S.  Krapowit.'?,  Mohawk  A  C,  New  York 
Glty,  149  ft.  1  in.,  third;  Pat  McDonald,  New  York 
A.  C,  147  ft.  6  in.,  fourth.  Running  broad  jump — 
Won  by  Fioyd  Smart,  Chicago  A.  A.,  22  ft  7  i-4  in.; 
Sherman  Landors,  Chicago  A  A  ,  21  ft.  1  7-8  in., 
second ;  David  Polltzer,  Mohawk  A.  C  ,  New  York 
Cit^,  21  ft,  fnird;  M.  Whitehouse,  Glencoe  A.  C, 
21  ft.  9  in.,  fourth.  Putting  16-lb.  shot — Won  by 
Pat  McDonald,  New  York  A.  C,  45  ft.  8  in.;  Arlie 
Mucks,  Chicago  A.  A.,  44  ft.  11  in  ,  second;  John  C 
lawler,  Boston  A.  A  ,  43  ft  4  in  ,  thu-d:  Wilson  C. 
Beois,  Now  York  A.  C,  43  ft.  2  3-4  in  ,  fourth. 
Pole  vault — Won  by  Frank  Foss,  Clilciigo  A.  A.,  12 
t%.  9  in.;  Perry  Graham,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  12  ft.  6 
In.,  second;  Ed  Knourek,  Illinois  A.  C.  Ciiicago,  12 
ft.  6  in.,  third;  Ralph  Spearow,  Multnomah  A.  A.  C, 
Portland,  Ore.,  12  ft.,  fourth  Running  hop,  step, 
and  jump — Won  by  Sherman  Landers,  Chicago  A.  A., 
47  ft.  8  1-2  in.;  E.  Almof,  ^cvr  York  A.  C  ,  40  ft 

4  1-2  in  ,  second;  Dan  Ahearne,  Illinois  A.  C, 
Chicago,  46  ft  3  3-4  in.,  third;  Herbert  Pivm,  unat- 
tached, 45  ft.  3  1-2  in.,  fourth  Throwing  56-!b 
weight — Won  by  Pat  McDonald,  New  York  A.  C, 
37  ft.  6  in  ;  Pat  Ryan,  Loughlln  Lyceum,  Brooklyn, 
35  ft.  8  5-8  in  ,  second:  Matt  McOrath,  New  Yoik 
A.  C,  34  ft.  9  1-2  in.,  third:  Thomas  Anderson,  St 
Christopher  Club,  New  York  City,  30  ft.  3  3-8  in., 
fourth.  Throwing  the  discus — Won  by  Arlie  Mucks, 
Chicago  A.  A.,  143  ft  9  3-4  in.;  Ear!  GilfiUcn,  Notre 
Dame  Uuiv  ,  140  ft.  1-2  In  ,  Second;  R.  L.  Byid, 
United  States  Marines,  135  ft.  8  in  ,  third;  Emil 
Mueller,  New  York  A.  C,  133  ft.  5  in  ,  fouith 
Points  Scored:  New  York  A.  C,  46;  Chicago  A.  A., 
40;  Illinois  A  C,  2G;  Boston  A  A.,  21;  Multnomah 
A.  A.  C  ,  Portland,  Ore.,  11;  Loughlin  I,yceum, 
Brooklyn,  11;  Spokane  A.  C,  Wash,  7;  Millrosa 
A  C,  5;  Paulist  A.  C,  New  York  City,  5;  Pittsburgh 
A.  A.,  5;  Mohawk  A.  C,  New  York  City,  4;  Cross- 
country Club,  Baltimore,  3;  Meadowbrook  Club, 
PMladelphia,  3;  Notre  Dame  Univ.,  Indiana,  3; 
Univ.  of  Chicago,  3 ;  Olympic  Club  of  San  Francisco, 
2;  Salem-Crescent  A.  C,  New  York  City,  2;  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  2;  St.  Christopher  Club,  New 
York  City,  1;  Baltimore  A.  A.,  1. 

Relay  races:  Quarter-mile  relay — Won  by  New 
York  A.  C.  (J.  R.  Patterson,  Andy  Kelly,  Fred 
Kelly,  Loren  Murchison);  Meadowbrook  Club 
(Motley,  Trout,  Gansrnueller,  Rainey),  second;  St 
Christopher  Club,  New  York  City  (McCaunon, 
Carter,  Wesingor,  Foster),  third.  Time — 44s.  (equals 
championship  record).  One-mile  relay — Won  by 
Boston  A.  A.  (DriscoU,  Jleanix,  Dudley,  Caflray); 
Chicago  A.  A.  (Eby,  Smart,  Spmk,  Irons),  becoud; 
Loughlin  Lyceum  (O'Brien,  Haaser,  Halley,  WaUl- 
ron),  third.  Time — 3p>.  27  l-5s.  Four-mile  relay — 
Won  bv  Illinois  A.  C.  (Kochcusky,  Gerald,  Stout; 
Ray);  Millrose  A.  A.,  New  York  City  (Votortsas, 
Kyronen,  Devanney,  Crawford),  second;  Paulist 
A,  C,  New  York  City  (Iiul3ebc'<ch,  Srsopx,  Losero, 
Wlg^er),  third     Time — 18m.  44  4-5s.  (a  new  cham- 

^lonshlp  record).  Half-mile  relay — AVon  by  New 
'ork  A.  e.  (JV  R.  Patterson,  Andy  Kelly,  Eddie 
Madden,  Lofeu  Murchison);  Illincis  A.  C.  (Tayes, 
Johnston,  Feurstei!^,  8impson),  second;  Chicago  A. 
A.  (Jeroioman,  Smart,  Torkelson,  I>anders),  third. 
Time — Im.  31  4-5s.  Two-mils  relay — Won  by 
Bostes  A.  A.  (Caftray,  Dudley,  DrisooU,  Connolly); 
Wew  York  A.  C.  (Nolan,  Peterson,  Huis.^nbnsk, 
Sellan),  second;  Meadowbrook  Club  (McGrady, 
Hattner,  Clayton,  O'Brien),  third.  Time — 8m. 
7  2-6a; 
National  Pentathlon,  held  under  the  auspices  of 


Newark  Victory  Clebration  Committee,  at  City 
Field,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1919 — Won  by  Bernard  Lichfcman,  Pastime 
A.  C,  9  points;  John  R.  Fritts,  New  York  A.  C,  10 
points,  second;  Daniel  J.  Shea,  Pastime  A.  C,  12 
points,  third;  John  Booth,  Paulist  A.  O.,  19  points, 
fourth.  Summary:  Running  broad  jump — Won  by 
Daniel  Shea,  Pastime  A.  C,  20  ft.  3  In.;  Bernard 
Lichtman,  Pastime  A.  C,  19  ft.  4  in  ,  second;  John 
R.  Fritts,  New  York  A  C,  19  ft.,  thii-d;  John  Booth, 
Paulist  A.  C,  18  ft.  3  in  ,  fourth.  Javelin  throw — 
Won  by  Fritts,  143  ft.  10  in.;  Lichtman,  133  ft. 
1  1-2  in.,  second;  Booth,  131  ft.  2  in,  third;  Shea, 
126  ft.  11  1-2  in.,  fouith.  200-meter  run — Won  by 
Shea,  2.5s.;  Lichtm.ih,  second  (1  yard  back),  25  l-5s.; 
Fritts,  third,  25  2-5s.;  Booth,  fourth  (no  time  taken). 
Discus  throw — Won  by  Lichtman,  104  ft.  10  in.; 
Fritts,  97  ft.  7  in.,  second;  Shea,  95  ft  8  in.,  third; 
Booth,  92  ft  7  in  ,  fourth.  1,500-moter  run — Won 
by  Fritts;  Lichtman,  second;  Sliea,  third;  Booth, 
fourth      Time — 4ra.  35s. 

National  ten-mile  run,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Brooklyn  Athletic  Association,  at  Brooklyn 
Athletic  Field,  Brooklyn,  October  25,  1919 — Won 
by    Fred    Faller,    Dorchester    Club,    Boston,    52m. 

32  2-6s.;  Terry  Halpin,  Morningsido  A.  C,  New 
York  City,  second,  55m.'  23  2-5s.;  Fianlc  Zuna,  un- 
attached. New  York  City,  third,  55m.  23  3-5s.; 
Franit  Titterton,  unattached,  New  York  City,  fourth, 
58m.  27  l-5s.;  Jam&s  Plant,  Morningside  A.  C  ,  New 
York  City,  fifth,  Ih.  30s. 

National  seven-mile  walk,  held  under  the  aitspiccs 
of  the  Brooklyn  Athletic  Association  at  Brooklyn 
Athletic  Field,  Brooklyn.  October  26,  1919 — Won 
by  William  Plant,  ?>Iormngside  A.  C  ,  55m.  6  2-5s.; 
Hichard  Remer,  unattached,  second,  56m  ."iO  1-53.; 
Kurt  Zulch,  American  Walkers'  As.sooiation,  third, 
57m.  47  4-5s.;  Ted  Neuendorfer,  Todd  Shipyards, 
fourth,  5Sm  25  4-.5s  ;  W.  Macfadden,  New  York 
A.  C  ,  fifth,  .58m.  46  2-53.;  M.  Greenberg,  Pastime 
A.  C  ,  sixth,  59m  15  2-5s.;  Alex  Jessup,  unattached, 
seventh,  59m  44  1  5s.;  M.  Lipston,  Morningside  A. 
C  ,  eighth,  111.  Im  6  2-5s.;  Joseph  Arouson,  Pastime 
A    C  ,  ninth,  Ih    Im    60  2-6s 

National  two-mile  steeplechase,  hold  under  the 
auspices  of  Newark  Victory  Celebration  Committee, 
City  Field,  Ncv.':u-k.  N  J.,  Saturday  afternoon, 
Septeratiw  6.  1019 — Won  by  M.  A.  Devaney,  Mill- 
rose  A.  A  ;  Patiick  Flynn,  Paulist  A.  C  ,  second;  Max 
Bohiand,  Paulist  A  C,  thh-d;  Robert  Crawford, 
Mi.ilrose  A    A.,  fourth.    Time — -lOm.  17  2-5s. 

National  juiiio'  indoor  track  and  field,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  IKth  C.  A.  C,  N.  Y.  G.,  Brooklyn, 
February  15,  1919.  Track  events:  60-yard  dash — 
Won  by  Fred  Teschner,  Glencoe  A.  C;  D.  A.  Caprio, 
Newark  Central  H.  S  ,  second;  William  F.  Aiidrews, 
Baltimore  Poly,  third;  F.  Motley,  Meadowbrook 
Club.  Philadelphia,  fourth.  Time — 6  4-.5s.  300-yard 
d.Tsh-  -Won  by  James  O'Brien,  Loughlin  Lyceum; 
Alex  Roth.sclilld,  Kings  County  A.  A.,  second; 
Joseph  P.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Baltimore  Poly,  third; 
L.   Fillman,   Meadov.-brook   Club,    fourth.     Time — 

33  i-5s  70-yard  high  hurdles — Won  by  George 
Trowbridge,  Princeton  Univ.;  Richard  Warren, 
Oermantown  (Pa.)  Boys'  Club,  second;  E.  W.  Marks, 
Knights  of  St.  Antony,  third;  G.  Deseh,  Paulist  A. 
C.  fourth  Time — 10  l-5s.  600-yard  run — Won  by 
Arthur  C.  Reilly,  Knights  of  St.  Antony;  Edward 
Hosmer,  Glencoe  A.  C  ,  second;  L.  WiudmuUer, 
Pennant  A.  C  ,  third;  Fred  Safarowic,  Millrose  A.  A., 
fourth.  Time— Im  19  2-.5s  1,000-yard  ran — Won 
by  Newton  R.  Brown,  unattached;  George  Nolan, 
unattached,  second;  Harry  Wigger,  Paulist  A.  C, 
third;  Joseph  O'Brien,  Meadowbrook  Club,  Philadel- 
phia, fourth.  Time — 2m.  22s.  Two-mile  run — Won 
by  Joseph  Lieberman,  Meadowbrook  Club,  Philadel- 
phia; Terrv  Halpin.  second;  F  R.  Tittarton,  Pastime 
A.  C,  third;  Fred  Travalena,  Mohawk  A.  C  ,  fourth. 
Time — 10m.  8  3-5s.  Two-mile  walk — Won  by  Carl 
Mehrtens,  unattached,  Toronto,  Ontario;  Morris 
Greenberg,  Pastime  A.  C,  second;  M.  Lipston, 
Morning.side  A.  C  ,  third;  no  fourth.  Time — 16m. 
48  3-5s.  One^and-seven-eighths-mile  medley  relay 
race — Won  by  Columbia  Univ.  (Schnaars,  Larson, 
Hulsenbeck,  and  Shepard) ;  Brooklyn  A.  A.  (Maguire, 
Sanacore,  Browser,  and  Mayo),  second;  Princeton 
Univ.  (Penfleld,  McCullough,  Jacobs,  and  Teirall), 
third;  Glencoe  A.  C.  (Hosmer,  Frick,  Hill,  and  Bell), 
fourth.'  Time — 8m.  5s.  Field  events:  Putting 
16-lb.  shot — Won  by  Harry  Correll,  Postime  A.  C, 
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40  ft.  4  1-2  in.;  Charles  D.  Halsey,  Princeton  Univ., 
40  It.  3  1-2  in.,  second;  Thomas  Cook,  Paulist  A.  C  , 
40  It.  3  In  ,  third;  Jack  Lichtman,  Clark  House  A.  A., 
39  ft.  7  3-4  in.,  fourth.  Standing  high  jump — Won 
by  Theodore  S.  Clark,  unattached,  5  ft.  1-2  In.  (new 
meet  record);  William  Liebold,  St.  George  Club,  4 
ft.  8  in.,  .second;  Edward  E  Berquist,  Bronx  Church 
House,  4  ft  8  in,  third;  George  Rudnick,  Mohawk 
A.  C  ,  4  ft.  7  in.,  fourth.  Standing  broad  jump — 
Won  by  Fred  Maurer,  Bronx  Church  House,  9  ft. 
10  in.:  Paul  Courtois,  Mohawk  A.  C,  9  ft.  7  In., 
second;  Leo  Rudnick.  Mohawk  A.  C,  9  ft.  5  3-4  in., 
third;  Steve  Baur,  Bronx  Cliurch  Hou.se,  9  ft.  3  in., 
fourth.  Running  hi,gh  jump— Won  by  Walter 
Whalen,  Boston  A.  A.,  5  ft.  11  in.;  A.  D.  Abroraet, 
Morningsidc,  A.  C  ,  -5  ft  10  in.,  second;  Harry  Troup, 
Ridgewood  High  School,  5  ft.  9  in.,  third;  Earl 
Windhovel,  Meadowbrook  Club,  Philadelphia,  5  ft. 
9  in.,  fourth.  Points  scored — Princeton  Univ.,  10; 
Pastime  A.  C  ,  10;  Meadowbrook  Club,  9;  Glencoe 
A.  C,  9;  Bronx  Church  House,  8;  Knights  of  St. 
Antony,  7:  Mohawk  A.  C.,  7;  Loughlln  Lyceum,  5; 
Paulist  A.  C,  r,;  Morningside  A.  C,  5;  Columbia 
Univ.,  5;  Boston  A.  A.,  5;  Baltimore  Poly  Inst ,  4; 
Newark  Central  H.  S.,  3;  Kings  County  A.  A.,  3; 
Germantown  B.  C,  Philadelphia,  3;  Brooklyn  A.  A., 
3;  St.  Georges  Club,  3;  Pennant  A  C,  2;  Ridgewood 
High  School,  2;  Millrgse  A.  A.,  1;  Clark  H.  A.  A.,  1; 
unattached,  21. 

Championsliip  Team  Trophy  was  cut,  Princeton 
University  and  Pastime  A.  C.  each  receiving  one-half. 
National  senior  indoor  track  and  field,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Championship  Committee, 
at  13th  Regiment  Armory,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March 
8,  1919  60-yard  dash  (trial  heats) — First  heat  won 
by  Loren  Murchison,  St.  Louis  A.  A  ;  F.  Motley, 
Meadowbrook  Club,  second.  Time — 6  4-53.  Second 
heat  won  by  Bernie  Wefers,  Jr.,  unattached;  Fred 
Teschner,  Glencoe  A.  C,  second.  Time — 6  4-5s 
60-yard  dash  (final  heat)^Wou  by  Loren  Mur6hlson, 
St.  Louis  A.  A.;  Bernie  Wefers,  Jr  ,  unattached,  sec- 
ond; Fred  Teschner,  Glencoe  A.  C,  third;  F.  Motley, 
Meadowbrook  Club,  fourth.  Time — 6  3-5?.  1,000- 
yard  run — Won  by  Joie  Ray,  Illinois  A.  C,  Chicago; 
Jack  .Sellers,  unattached,  second;  Tom  Campbell, 
Univ.  of  Chicago,  third;  Dave  Caldwell,  Boston  A. 
A.,  fourth.  Time — 2m.  16  2-53.  Two-mile  run — 
Won  by  Gordon  Nightingale,  New  Hampshire  State 
College;  Clyde  Stout,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  second; 
Max  Bohland,  Paulist  A.  C,  third;  Cecil  Leith, 
Boston  A.  C,  fourth.  Time — 9m  28  2-5s.  300-yard 
dash — Won  by  Loren  Murchison,  St.  Louis  A.  A.; 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Loughlin  Lyceum,  second;  Elmer 
Smith,  Univ  of  Pennsylvania,  third;  Cornelius 
Shaughn6s,sey,  Knights  of  St.  Antony,  fourth. 
Time — 32  2-os.  16-lb.  shot  put — Won  by  Pat 
McDonald,  imattached,  44  ft.  7  in  ;  George  Bronder, 
unattached,  42  ft  3-4  in.,  second;  Harry  Correll, 
Pastime  A.  C,  40  ft.  9  7-8  in.,  third;  Fred  Onken, 
Brooklyn  A.  A  ,  38  ft  11  1-2  in.,  fourth.  600-yard 
run — -Won  by  Jack  Sellers,  unattached;  Homfer 
Baker,  Glencoe  A  C  ,  second;  Marvin  Gustafson, 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  third;  Dave  Caldwell,  Boston 
A.  A.,  fourth.  Time— Im.  15  3-5s.  70-yard  high 
hurdles — Won  by  Walter  Smith,  Cornell  Univ.;  C. 
R.  Erdman,  Princeton  Univ.,  second;  W.  A.  Massey, 
Princeton  Univ.,  tliird;  Fred  Pollard,  Meadowbrook 
Club,  fourth/  Time — 9  2-5s.  Standing  high  jump — 
Won  by  Lieut.  V/llUara  H.  Taylor,  Marlette  (OWo) 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  5  ft.  4  1-4  in.  (a  new  American  record); 
T.  S.  Clai-k,  unattached,  5  ft  2  in.,  second;  Sam 
Kronman,  Clark  House  A.  A.,  4  ft.  8  in.,  third; 
Edward  BerQuist.  Bronx  Church  House,  4  ft  8  in., 
fourth  Two-mile  walk— Won  by  Edward  Renz, 
unattached;  W.  J.  Rolker,  unattached,  second;  Lou 
Labowitz,  Pastime  A.  C,  third;  Alexander  Jessup, 
Morningside  A.  C,  fourth.  Time — 14m.  33  2-53. 
Standing  broad  jump — Won  by  Lieut.  William  H- 
Taylor,  Marietta  (Oliio)  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  10  ft.  5  3-4  In.; 
J.  C  Hosldns,  Chicago  A  A.,  10  ft  4  7-8  in.,  second; 
T.  S.  Clark,  unattached,  9  ft.  11  1-2  in.,  third;  Fred 
Maurer,  Bronx  Church  House,  9  ft.  10  3-4  in  ,  fourth. 
Running  high  jump— Won  by  Walter  Whalen,  Boston 
A.  A.,  6  fi;  A.  Abromet,  Morningside  A  C,  5  ft. 
11  in.,  second;  A.  Perry  Roberts,  Stevens  Tech., 
5  ft.  10  3-4  in.,  third.  One  and-seven-elghths-mile 
medley  relay — 'AVon  by  Boston  A.  A.  (Rose  Halpin, 
Macchia,  and  Connolly) ;  Lafayette  College  (Kunkel, 
Roberts,  Klelnspehn,  and  Crawford),  second; 
Columbia  Univ.  (Larson,  Shaw,  Wettels,  and  Shep- 


pard),  third;  Milirose  A.  A.  (Bergen,  Dempsey, 
Pores,  and  Devaney),  fourth.  Time — 7m.  62s 
Point  score — Boston  Athletic  Association,  13;  Si. 
Louis  A.  A  ,  10;  Marietta  (Ohio)  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  10; 
Glencoe  A.  C,  New  York  City,  5;  Illinois  A.  C  , 
Chicago,  5;  Univ  of  Chicago,  5;  New  Hampshir.? 
State  College,  5;  Cornell  Univ.,  5;  Princeton  Univ.,  5; 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  4;  Pastime  A.  C,  New  Yo-i. 
City,  4;  Chicago  A.  A.,  3;  Loughlin  Lyceum.  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  3;  Lafayette  College,  3;  Bronx  Churc' 
House,  New  York  City,  2;  Clark  Hou.se  A.  A.,  New 
York  City,  2;  Paulist  A.  C,  New  York  City,  k  ; 
Meadowbrook  Club,  Philadelpiiia,  2;  Columbiu 
Univ  ,2;  Stevens  Tech.,  2;  Morningside  A.  C,  Nc; 
York  City,  4;  Milirose  A.  A,  New  York  City,  1: 
Brooklyn  A.  A.,  1;  Knights  of  St.  Antony,  Brookly:i 
N.  Y.,  1;  unattached,  32. 

National  all-around  championsliip,  held  under  tl  e 
auspices  of  Departments  of  Parks  and  Public  Proi- 
c-rty  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  at  Pershing  Field,  Jt-rsc:-- 
City,  N.  J.,  Sattu-day.  September  20,  1919— Wo.i 
by  S.  Harrison  Thomson,  Princeton  Univ.,  6,105  1-4 
points;  Lauri  Karlmo,  Youhg  Men's  Order,  Detroit, 
5,940  3-4  points,  second;  A.  S  Roberts,  Boston  A. 
A ,  5.019  1-2  points,  third;  John  R.  Fritts,  New 
York  A.  C,  4,874  1-2  points,  fourth;  R.  F.  Rutledgc, 
Morningside  A.  C  ,  2,620  points,  fifth;  Dan  Shea. 
Pastime  A.  C.,  1,837  points,  sixth.  Summaries; 
100-yard  dash — First  heat  won  by  Daniel  Shea 
Time — 11  l-5s.;  S.  Harrison  Thomson,  1  ft.  back, 
second;  L.  Karimo,  1  1-2  ft.  back,  third.  Second 
heat  won  by  J.  R.  Fri.ts.  Time — 11  2-5s.;  Arthui 
S.  Roberts,  2  ft.  back,  second;  R.  F.  Rutledge,  4  ft 
back,  third.  16-'b.  shot  put— Won  by  L.  Karimo, 
41  ft  10  1-4  in.;  S.  Harrison  Thonxson,  38  ft.  5  in- 
second;  Daniel  Shea,  35  ft ,  third;  J.  R  Fritts,  34  ft 
5  1-4  in.,  fourth;  Arthur  S.  Roberts,  33  ft.  11  in., 
fifth;  R.  F.  Rutledge,  27  ft.  10  in.,  sixth;  Running 
khigh  jump — Won  by  S  Harrison  Thomson,  5  fl. 
10  1-8  in  ;  Arthur  S  Roberts,  5  ft.  6  1-8  in.,  and 
L.  Karimo,  5  ft  6  1-8  in.,  tied  for  second;  Daniel 
Shea,  5  ft.  4  1-8  in.,  fourth;  J.  R.  Fritts,  5  ft.  2  1-8 
in.,  fifth;  R.  F.  Rutledge,  5  ft.  1  1-8  in.,  sixth.  880- 
yard  walk — Won  by  S.  Harrison  Thomson,  time, 
3ra.  37  4-5s.;  J.  R.  Fritts,  time,  3m.  39  4-58.,  second; 
Arthur  S.  Roberts,  3m.  40  3-53.,  third;  R.  F.  Rut 
ledge,  time,  5m.  22  4-5s.,  fourth;  Daniel  8hea, 
Pastime  A.  C  ,  and  L  Karimo,  Young  Men's  Order. 
Detroit,  disqualified.  16-lb.  hammer  throw — Won 
by  S.  Harrison  Thomson,  115  ft.  10  1-4  in.;  L 
Karimo,  97  ft.  5  3-4  in  ,  second;  Arthur  S.  Roberts, 
78  ft  11  in.,  third;  J  R.  Fritts,  78  ft.  9  1-2  in.,  fourth; 
Daniel  Shea,  69  ft.  8  in.,  fifth;  R.  F.  Rutledge,  55 
ft.  11  in.,  sixth.  Pole  vault — Won  by  L.  Karimo, 
10  ft.  3  in.;  R.  F.  Rutledge,  9  ft.  5  in.,  second:  S 
Harrison  Thomson,  9  ft.  5  in.,  third;  J.  R.  Fritts, 
9  ft.,  fourth;  Arthur  S.  Roberts,  8  ft.  6  in.,  fifth 
120-yard  hurdles — First  heat  won  by  L.  Karimo, 
time,  16  3-5s  ;  S  Harrison  Thomson,  42  ft.  back, 
second.  Second  heat  won  by  Arthur  S.  Roberta, 
18  4-5s.;  J.  R  Fritts,  38  ft.  back,  second;  R.  F.  Rut- 
ledge, 68  ft  back,  third.  56-lb.  weight — Won  by 
L.  Karimo,  23  ft.  4  3-8  In.;  S.  Harrison  Thomson, 
18  ft.  7  1-2  in.,  second;  J.  R  Fritts,  16  ft.  7  In  , 
third;  Arthur  S.  Roberts,.  10  ft.  1  1-8  in.,  fourth; 
R.  F.  Rutledge,  12  ft.  11  in  ,  fifth.  Running  broad 
jump — Won  by  L.  Karimo,  20  ft.  9  1-4  in.;  Arthur 
S.  Roberts,  20  ft  1  in.,  second;  John  R.  Fritts,  19 
ft.  4  1-2. in  ,  third;  S.  Harrison  Thomson,  18  ft.  11  1-2 
in.,,  fourth;.  R.  F.  Rutledge,  17  ft.  3  1-4  In.,  fifth. 
One-mile  run-^Won  by  John  R.  Fritts,  New  York 
A.  C,  time  5m.  3-5s.;  L.  Karimo,  time,  5m.  16  3-53., 
.second;  Arthur  S.  Roberts,  tinie,  5m.  18  2-5s.,  third; 
S..  HarrLsori  Thomson,  time,  5m.  31  2-5s.,  fotortn. 

NEW  RECORDS  MADE  IN  1919. 
The  A.  A.  U.  accepted  the  following  new  r^co^s 
at  the  annual  meeting  on  November  17:.,  Rtonrrxg; 
60-yard  dash,  indoor — 6  2-59..'.Thpmifis  G.  Gritlic, 
McKees  Rocks,  Pa ,  at  Pittsbmrgn, ,'  December  C-. 
1915.  220-yard  run,  indoor — 22  3-5s„  Loren  Murclji  •_ 
.son,  St  Louis  A.  A.,  at  i3th  Infaatry  A;  A.,Msr.; 
held  at  Brooklyn,  N.  YV,  April  28,  1919.  l.OOO-yarU 
run,  indoor — 2m.  13  2-5s.,  Joie  Ray,  Illinois  A:  C,  at 
13th  Infantry  A.  A.  Meet  held  at  BrookljTi,  N.  Y.. 
April  28,  1919.  One-mile  run,  indoor— 4m.  14  3-5s. 
Joie  Ray,  Illinois  A.  C,  at  Central  Association  Indoor 
Championships  at  Coliseum,  Chicago,  111.,  April  12. 
1919.  Fifteen-mile  run,  outdoor — Ih.  23m.  24  1-53., 
Charles  Pores,  Milirose  A.  A.,  at  Macomba  Dam 
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Park.  N.  Y.,  June  1,  1919.  One-liour  record,  out- 
door— 10  miles  1,492  yards,  Charles  Pores,  MiUrosc 
A.  A.,  at  Macombs  Dara  Park,  N.  Y.,  June  1,  1919. 
440-yard  relay  (four-man  team,  each  man  running 
110  yards) — 42  4r-53 ,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
Franklin  Field,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  7,  1919. 
Walking:  ElgJt-mlle  walk,  outdoor — Ih.  Im.  34s., 
R.  F.  Remer,  New  York  A.  C,  at  Pastime  A.  C. 
Handicap  Walk,  held  at  Macombs  Dam  Park, 
November  24,  1918.  Fifteen-mile  v/alk,  outdoor — 
2h.  6m.  13  l-os.,  William  Plant,  Morningslde  A.  C, 
New  York  City,  at  Macombs  Dam  Park,  New  York 
City,  November  9,  1919.  Two-hour  record — 14 
miles  430  yards  6  in.,  William  Plant,  Morningslde 
A.  C,  New  York  City,  at  Macombs  Dam  Park,  New 
York  City,  November  9,  1919.  Pole  vault,  outdoor — 
13  ft.  3  9-16  in.,  Frank  K.  Foss,  Chicago  A.  A.,  at 
Sears-Roebuck  A.  C.  Meet,  held  August  23,  1919. 

FOREIGN  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Intcr-AUied  Games. 
The  luter-AlUed  Games,  open  to  soldiers  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  Allies,  were  held  at  Joinville-le-Pont, 
near  Paris,  France,  ending  on  July  5.  America  won 
the  track  and  field  events  witli  92  points.  France  was 
second  with  12;  New  Zealand,  6;  Australia,  5;  Canada, 
4;  Greece,  1.  The  results  by  events:  100-meter  dash 
— Charles  W.  Paddock,  United  States,  first;  Edward 
A.  Teschner,  United  States,  second;  J.  A.  Howard, 
Canada,  third.  Time — 10  4-5s.  200-meter  dash — 
Charles  W.  Paddock,  United  States,  first;  Edward 
A.  Teschner,  second;  John  Lindsaj',  New  Zealand, 
third.  Time — 223.,  unofflclal.  400-meter  run — 
Earl  A.  Eby,  United  States,  fir^i,;  Philip  M.  Spink, 
UnUed  States,  second;  James  H.  R.  Wilton,  New 
Zealand,  third.  Time— 503.  800-iKeter  run— Daniel 
L.  Mason,  New  Zealand,  first;  Earl  Eby.  United 
States,  second;  Philip  ^^.  Spink,  United  States, 
third.  Time — Im.  55  2-5s.  1,500-meter  ran — Clydo 
J.  Stout,  United  States,  first;  Henri  Arnaud,  Franci,, 
second;  Helaplerre,  Canada,  third.  Time — 4m. 
o  3  5s.  Modified  mai-athon — -Jean  Vcrmeulen. 
France,  first;  Fred  Faller,  United  States,  second; 
Danton  Huet,  France,  third.  Time — 55m.  lis. 
1 10-meter  high  hurdles — Robert  I.  Simpson,  United 
States,  first;  Fred  W.  Kelly,  Tfnited  States,  second; 
HaiTy  E.  Wilson,  New  Zealand,  third.  Time — 
15  1  53.  200-meter  hurdles — Robert  I.  Simpson, 
United  States,  first;  William  F.  Sylvester,  United 
States,  second;  Meredith  House,  United  States,  thiid 
Time — 24  4-53.  Field  events:  Running  high  jump — 
Clinton  Larsen,  United  States,  first;  Andre  Labat, 
France,  Rice  Templeton,  United  States  tied  for  sec- 
ond. Height — 6  ft.  1  in.  Running  broad  jump- 
Sol  Butler,  United  States,  first;  H.  T.  Worthlngton, 
United  States,  second;  L.  R.  Johnson,  United  States, 
third.  Distance— 24  ft.  9  1-2  in.  Standing  broad 
Jump — William  E.  Taylor,  United  States,  first; 
James  W.  Humphries,  United  States,  second;  Emile 
Moran,  France,  third.  Distance — 9.37  ft.  Hop, 
step,  and  jump — Prehm,  United  States,  first;  Bender, 
United  States,  second;  Madden,  United  States, 
taird.  Distance — 48  ft.  Pole  vault — -Fronin  W. 
FToyd,  United  States,  first;  Louis  Erwin,  United 
Slates,  second;  Robert  Harwood,  United  States, 
third.  Pentathlon — Robert  Le  Gendre,  United 
States,  first;  E.  L.  Vida!,  United  States,  second; 
Andre,  France,  third.  Javelin  throw — George 
Bronder,  United  States,  first;  H.  Liveraedge,  United 
States,  second;  Eustathias  Slrganos,  Greece,  third. 
Discus  throw — Charles  Hlggins,  United  States,  first; 
R.  L.  Byrd,  United  States,  second;  James  Duncan, 
United  States,  third.  Shot  put — Edgar  Caughey, 
United  States,  first;  H.  L.  Liversedge,  United  Stotes, 
second;  Wallace  MSxfield,  United  States,  third. 
Distance — 44  08  ft. 

Relay  races:  800-meter  relay — United  States 
flrat.  Canada  second,  Australia  third.  Time — Im. 
30  4r-5s.  American  team:  Charles  W.  Paddock, 
Marshall  Haddock,  E.  A.  Torkelson,  Edward  A 
Teschner.  1,600-meter  relay — United  States  first, 
Australia  second,  France  third.  Time — 3m.  20  4-5s. 
American  team:  Edward  Campbell,  J.  Meehan, 
Earl  A.  Eby,  Edward  A.  Teschner.  Medley  relay 
race — United  States  first,  Australia  second,  France 
tblnd.  Time — 7m.  43s.  American  team:  Carl  F. 
Haas,  William  C.  Grey,  F.  F.  Campbell,  Edward 

'Odd  events:  Tug-of-war — United  States  first, 
Belgium  second.    Horse  riding,  individual  competi- 


tion— Commandant  Joseph  De  Soras,  France,  first; 
Lieut.  Col.  H.  D.  Chamberlain,  United  States, 
second;  Major  Mord,  Belgium,  third.  Horse  riding, 
prize  jumping.  Individual — Major  Laggero,  Ubertalin, 
lUUy,  first;  Major  Filip  Jacob,  Roumania,  second; 
Major  Ittore  Caffarattl,  Italy,  third.  Prize  jump- 
ing,  pairs — Italy  first,   Italy  second,  France  third. 

Fencing:  Foils,  individual — Nadlo  Nadl,  Italy, 
first;  D  P.  Pizuemal,  second;  A  Tunthier,  France, 
third.  Epee,  individual — Henri  Lauraat,  France, 
first;  Piva,  PorUigal,  second;  Foyerurk,  Belgium 
third.  Saber  team — Italy  first,  Portugal  second. 
Foils — Naja,  France,  first.  Epee  (missed) — France 
first,  Italy  second  ' 

Shooting;  Rifle  shooting  team — United  States 
first,  Canada  second.  Rifle  shooting,  individual — 
Stanley  Smith,  United  States,  first;  Lester  U.  Han- 
sen, United  States,  second;  Richard  I.  Ditus, 
United  States,  third.  Pistol  shooting,  team — 
United  States  first,  France  second,  Italy  third. 
Pistol  shooting,  individual — Michael  Kelly,  United 
States,  first;  D.  R.  Raymond.  United  States,  second; 
Paul  Bird,  United  States,  third 

Swimming:  100-meter,  free  style — F.  Normajl 
Ross,  United  States,  first;  L.  T.  Solomon,  Australia, 
second;  I.  Stedman,  Australia,  third.  100-meter, 
back  stroke — Norman  Ross,  United  States,  first; 
H.  M.  Gardner,  United  States,  second;  Daniel 
Lehu,  France,  third.  400-meter,  free  style — Norman 
Ross,  United  States,  first;  W.  Longworth,  Australia, 
second;  I.  Stedman,  Australia,  third.  800-meter, 
free  style — Norman  Ross,  United  States,  first;  W. 
Longworth,  Australia,  second;  Lulgl  Bacigalupo, 
Italy,  third.  800-meter  relay,  free  style — Australia 
first.  United  States  second,  Italy  third. 

Cross-country  run — Jean  Vermeulen,  France,  first; 
Auguste  Broos,  Belgium,  second;  Gaston  Heuet, 
France,  third.    Time — 31m.  38  4-5s. 

Boxing — Digger  Evans,  Australia,  bantamweight; 
De  Ponthieu,  France,  featherweight;  McNeil, 
United  States,  lightweight;  J.  Attwood,  Canada, 
welterweight;  Edward  Eagen,  United  States,  middle- 
weight; Light  Spall,  Italy,  light  heavyweight; 
Robert  Martin,  United  States,  heavyweight. 

Wrestling:  Catch  as  catch  can — Slinger,  United 
States,  bantamweight;  Little  Jahault,  United  States, 
featherweight;  Farley,  United  States,  welterweight; 
Metropolis,  United  States,  lightweight;  Prehm, 
United  States,  middleweight;  Parcaut,  United  States, 
light  heavyvveight;  Salvatoro,  France,  heavyweight. 
Greco-Roman— Wiseman,  United  States,  bantam, 
weight;  Dierk,  Belgium,  featherweight;  Beranek, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  lightweight;  Hahck,  Czecho- 
slovakia, welterweight;  Vanantwerpen,  Belgium, 
middleweight;  Koprive,  Serbia,  light  heavyweight; 
Berchard,  France,  heavyweight. 

Rugby  football — Czecho-Slovakia  first,  France 
second. 

Basketball — United  Slates  first,  Italy  second. 

.Baseb.iU— United  States  first. 

Water  polo — Belgium  first,  France  second. 

Hand  grenade  tlirowlng — Fred  C.  Thomson, 
United  States,  first;  S.  H.  Thomson,  United  States, 
second;  D.  C.  Wyoavage,  United  States,  third. 

Golf  team — Competition — France  first.  United 
States  second.  ,^ 

Individual  Gold  Championship — Ammsy,  France, 
first;  Duage,  France,  second. 

Tennis  tournament,  singles — Gobert,  of  France, 
defeated  Wood,  of  Australia,  6—2,  6—2,  ^6—1. 
Doubles — Wood  and  Lycett,  of  Australia,  defeated 
Washburn  and  Mathey,  of  United  States,  6 — 1, 
4r-6,  6—1,  6—3. 

ENGLISH   NATIONAL   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Held  at  London,  July  5.  Results,  finals  only: 
100-yard  dash — W.  A.  Hill,  Surrey  A.  C,  first; 
J.  Lindsay,  New  Zealand  H.  Q.,  second;  V.  H.  A. 
D'Arcy,  Polytechnic  H.,  third.  Time— 103.  880-ya.rd 
run— A.  G.  Hill,  Polytechnic  H.,  first;  A.  Bolin, 
Swedish  A  A.  A  ,  second;  G.  P.  Sweet,  Surrey  A.  C. 
third.  Time— Im.  56  l-5s.  120-yard  hurdles— 
H.  E.  Wilson,  New  Zealand  H.  Q.,  first;  G.  H.  Gray 
(holder),  Salford  H.,  second;  G.  P.  Keddell,  New 
Zealand  H.  Q.,  third;  Major  Harrison,  R.  G.  A., 
fourth.  Time — 15  4-53.  High  jump — B.  H.  Baker, 
Liverpool,  H.  and  A.  C,  5  ft.  11  in.,  first;  E.  Hog- 
strom,  Swedish  A.  A.  A.,  6  ft.  10  in.,  second:  T.  J. 
CarroU,  Polytechnic  H.,  5  It.  9  In.,  third.    Two-mile 
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TRACK  AND  FIELD  ATHLETICS— Coniireugi?. 


walk — R.  Bridge  (holder).  Lancashire  W.  O.,  first: 
L  Rasmusseu.  Swedish  A  A.  A  .  second:  J.  D. 
Dowse.  Uxbri'dge  and  Middlesex  W.  C  third. 
Time — 14m.  18  2-5s  220-yard  dash — W,  A.  Hill, 
Surrey  A.  C.  Qrst;  H.  F.  V.  Edwards,  Polytechnic 
H..  second:  J.  Lindsay,  New  Zealand  H.  Q.,  Ihird. 
Time — 22  3-5s  16-lb.  shot  put — N.  Jansen,  Swedish 
A.  A  A..  42  ft.  7  in  ,  first;  R  Salisbury  Woods, 
Cambridge  and  L.  A  C,  40  ft.  5  1-2  in,  second: 
Lieut  Hamilton.  R  A  S  C,  M.  T.,  35  ft  4  1-2  in., 
third  Pole  vault — E,  Hogstrom,  Swedish  A.  A.  A., 
11  ft ,  first,  W  Petersen,  Danish  A.  A.,  10  ft.  9  in., 
second  Tv/o-mile  steeplechase  (standard,  11m. 
30s.) — P.  Hodge,  Surrey  A  C,  first;  L.  M.  Cummins, 
Surrey  A.  O  ,  second;  J.  H.  Cruise,  Blrchfteld  H., 
third  Time— 11m  53  3-5s.  440-yard  run — G.  M. 
Butler,  Cambridge  U.  A.  C,  first;  N.  Engdahl. 
Swedish  A.  A.,  second;  C.  Griffiths,  Surrey  A.  C, 
third       Time— -49    4r5s.      Running    broad    jump — 


Standard,  20  ft.  World's  amateur  record,  24  ft. 
11  3-4  in.,  by  P.  O'Connor,  Dublin,  1901:  Briti.sh 
the  same.  Best  championship,  23  ft.  9  1-2  in.,  bv 
P.  O'Connor,  Stamford  Bridge,  1905 — W.  Pet«:-sen, 
Swedish  A.  A.,  23  ft.  6  3-4  in.,  first;  R.  Halibuiton, 
Surrey  A.  C,  22  ft.  3  1-2  in.,  second;  E.  A.  Southee, 
Oxford  U.  A.  C,  22  ft.  3-4  in.  One-mile  run — A.  G. 
Hill,  Polytechnic  H.,  first;  N.  Lundgren,  Swedish 
A.  A.,  second;  J.  Quinn,  Birchfleld  H.,  third.  Tin:e — 
4m  21  l-5s  440-yard  hurdles— G.  H.  Gray,  Salfoid 
H.,  first;  J.  C.  English  (holder),  Manchester  A.  C, 
second;  Major  L.  J.  L.  PuUar,  Oxford  U.  A.  C  ,  third. 
Time — 59  4-5s.  Four-mile  race — E.  Baokman, 
Swedish  A.  A  ,  first;  E.  Glover,  Haimnshlre  H.. 
second;  E.  J.  Rogers,  Seftou  H.,  third.  Time — 19m. 
56  2-53.  16-lb.  hammer  throw — Einar  Midtgaard, 
Danish  A  A.  A.,  144  ft.  4  in.,  first;  Capt.  J.  H.  R. 
Freeborn,  Cambridge  U.'A.  C.  and  L.  A.  C,  114  ft. 
2  in  ,  second. 


A  A.  U.  Championships — The  Amateur  At'nletic  Union  championship  competitions  were  held  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  one  or  more  events  being  allotted  to  each  club.  The  event,  date,  place,' and 
result  follow; 


NATIONAL   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
MEN— SENIOR   OUTDOOR. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Boat 
Club,  Chicago,  111.,  August  30,  1919.  100-yard  free 
style — Won  by  Perry  IxIcGillivray,  Illinois  Athletic 
Club;  Tedford  H.  Cann,  New  York  A.  C  ,  second; 
Norman  Ross,  Illinois  Athletic  Club,  third;  L.  F 
Scherer,  Chicago,  A.  A.,  fourth;  D.  C.  Leach,  Hamil- 
ton Club,  fifth.     Time — Im.  5  4-5s. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Boat 
Club,  Chicago,  111  ,  August  31,  1919.  440-yard  free 
fatyle— Won  by  W  L.  Wallen,  Illinois  A.  C;  Tedford 
H.  Cann,  New  York  A.  C,  second;  L.  F.  Scherer, 
Chicago  A.  A.,  third;  Lothar  Kolling,  North  Side 
Natatorlum,  fourth     Time — 5m.  45s. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Labor 
League,  Pittsburgh,  Pa ,  September  1,  1919.  880- 
yard  free  style — -Won  by  W.  L.  Wallen,  lyinois 
Athletic  Club;  Charles  Montgomery,  Pittsburgh  A. 
A.,  second,  Edward  Frell,  Civic  Aquatic  Club,  third. 
Time— 12m.  36  l-5s. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Multnomah  A.  A. 
C  ,  Portland,  Ore.,  August  2,  1919  One-mile  free 
style — Won  by  W.  I..  Wallen,  Illinois  Athletic  Club 
H.  H.  Krugcr,  Oakland  (Cal.)  A.  C,  second:  George 
C.  Schroth,  Oakland,  Cs.l.,  third;  Mitrie  Konowaloff 
Crystal  Pool  Swimming  Club,  fourth;  O.  J.  Hosford, 
Multnomah  A.  A.  C,  fifth.     Time — 25m.  37  3-5s. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  Riverton  (N.  J.)  Yacht 
Club,  in  Delaware  River,  August  16,  1919.  Long- 
distance swim  (about  10  miles) — Won  by  Eugene 
T.  Bolden,  Great  Lakes  N.  T.  S  „  time  Ih.  59m.  I8s.; 
John  Kerry,  Montreal  A.  A.  A.,  time,  2h.  6m.  25s., 
second;  Harold  Krugcr,  Oakland  A.  C,  time,  2h. 
7m  28s  ,  third;  O  J.  Hosford,  Multnomah  A.  A.  C, 
time,  2h.  14m  10s.,  fourth;  George  Schroth,  Oakland 
A.  C,  time,  2h.  14m  27s.,  fifth;  Paul  V.  Magee. 
Camden  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  time,  2h.  17m.  52s.,  sixth; 
George  Ritchie,  Montreal  A.  A.  A  ,  time,  2h.  18m. 
26s.,  seventh;  Victor  Levand,  Philadelphia  S.  Club, 
time,  2h.  23m.  50s,  eighth;  J.  P.  Gunther,  Charles- 
ton (W.  Va.)  Y.  M  :C.  A.,  time,  21i  23m.  55s.,  ninth; 
John  McCurdy,  Philadelphia  S.  Club,  time,  2h.  24m. 
40s.,  tenth:  James  JCeiser,  Reading,  Pa.,  time,  2h. 
25m.  20s.,  eleventh;  W  C.  Wright,  Rivorton  Yacht 
Club,  time,  2h.  29m.  30s.,  twelfth;  Wm.  H.  Titus, 
Philadelplila  S.  CiUb,  time,  2h.  32m.  iOs.,  thirteenth; 
G.  R.  Bell,  Riverton  Yacht  Club,  lime,  2h.  32m.  40s., 
fourteenth;  George  Zieglcr,  Philadelphia  Turners, 
time.  2h.  33m.  10s.,  fifteenth;  George  Corner,  Ri/er- 
ton  Yacht  Club,  time,  2h.  38m.  15s.,  sixteenth:  Daniel 
G.  Ferry,  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  time,  2b.  39m.  10s., 
seventeenth;  Cha^.  Toth,  Boston,  Mass.,  time,  2h. 
43m.  35s.,  eighteenth;  Geo.  W.  Edwards,  Riverton 
Yacht  Club,  time,  3h.  20m.  Is.,  nineteenth. 

Hold  under  the  auspices  of  Rye  Beach  Club,  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  August  30,  1919.  High  dive — Won  by  Fred 
Spongbere,  New  York  A.  C,  139  3  points;  George 
Dahm,  New  York  A.  C,  134.3  points,  second; 
Thomas  Hir3chfl.eld,  City  A.  C  ,  133  1  points^  third. 
JUNIOR   OUTDOOR— MEN. 

Held  under  the  auspice.s  of  the  Buckeye.  Lake 
Yacht  Club,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  July  27,  1919. 
440-yara    free   style — Won    by    Richard    Bennett, 


Duluth  Boat  Club.   Duluth,  Minn.;   Frank  Plcke', 
Chicago  A    A.,  second;  David  S.  Nixon,  Detroit  A 

C,  third;    Melville    Cooley,    Duluth    Boat    Club, 
Duluth,  Minn.,  fourth.    Time — 6m.  30s. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alamac  A.  A.,  Lalie 
Hopatcong,  N.  J.,  on  July  18,  1919.  One-mile  free 
style — -Won  by  John  Newnon,  New  York  A.  C; 
Alex  Roller,  Alamac  A.  A.,  second:  Jack  Welshing-, 
West  Side  Y.  M  C.  A.,  New  York  City,  third;  Aaron 
Polk,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A..  New  York  City,  lourth. 
Time— 33m.  44s. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  South  Shore 
Country  Club,  Chicago,  111.,  August  2,  1919.  Kigli 
dive. 

SENIOR   INDOOR— MEN. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  A.  A  , 
Chicago,  111.,  February  19,  1919.  50-yard  free  stj'le — 
Won  by  Perry  McGillivray,  Great  Lakes  N.  T.  S  ; 

D.  L.  Jones,  Great  Lakes  N   T.  S.,  second;  Harold 
Topp,  Chicago  A.  A.,  third.    Time — 243.         \ 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pittsbui'gh  Athletic 
As.sociation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  Pittsburgh  Athletic 
Association  pool,  February  21,  1919.  100-yard  frea 
style — Won  by  Perry  McGillivray,  Great  Lakes  N. 
T.  S.;  Clark  Leach,  Great  Lakes  N.  T.  S.,  second: 
J.  Bennett,  Great  Lakes  N.  T.  S.,  third.  Time— 
55  2-5s. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Athletic 
Club,  Detroit,  Mich..  March  20,  1919.  220-yard 
free  style. 

Held  luider  the  aaspices  of  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League,  New  York  City,  at  College  of  New  York 
pool.  New  York  City,  April  25,  1919.  500-yard  free 
style — Won  by  Leo  Glehel.  New  York  A.  C;  W.  L. 
Wallen,  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station,  second;  J.  Ben- 
nett, Great  Lakes  Naval  Station,  third;  Clarence 
Ross,  unattached,  fourth.     Time — 6m.  23  4-53. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Athletia 
Club,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  29,  1919.  150-yard 
back  stroke. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  A.  A., 
Chicago,  111.,  February  19,  1919.  220-yard  breast 
stroke — Won  by  G.  H.  Taylor,  Chicago  A.  A.; 
Michael  McDermott,  Illinois  A.  C,  second;  E.  K 
Chapman,  Chicago  A.  A.,  third .    Time — 2m.  44  2-5.S. 

Fancy  dive — Awarded  to  Illinois  Athletic  Club 
Not  held.     Cancelled. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pittsburgh  Aquat.c 
Club,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  26,  1919.  Plunge  for 
distance— Won  by  Fred  Schwedt,  Detroit,  80  feet; 
Fred  Jorn,  Detroit,  76  ft.  6  in.,  second;  Raymond 
Boyle,  Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  70  ft.  9  in,,  third. 

4Q0-yard  relays-Awarded  to  Illinois  Athletic  Cilia. 
i7ot  held.     Cancelled. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Great  Lakes  Navsi 
Training  Station,  Great  Lakes,  111.,  March  17,  1919. 
Water  polo — Won  by  Great  Lakes  Naval  Tralnins 
Station,  5;  Illinois  Athletic  Club,  second,  1. 

JUNIOR    INDOOR — MEN. 
Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Neptune  Club 
Alameda,  Cal.,  May  11,  1919.    100-yard  free  style- 
Won  by  Harold  Kruger,  St.  Mary's  College:  Clarence 
Lane,  St.  Mary's  College,  second;  George  Scnroth, 
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Oakland  (Cal.)  A.  C,  third;  Goodman,  fourth, 
rime — 47  3-5S. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Germantown 
Cricket  Club,  Philadelphia,  July  10,  1919.  SOO-yard 
tree  style — Won  by  Norman  Buck,  New  York  A.  C; 
John  W.  Frommer,  Philadelphia,  second;  Raymond 
CThl,  Meadowbrook  Club,  third;  Charles  Crownover, 
Glrard  College,  fourth.    Time — 7m.  9s. 

Held  at  the  Germantown  Cricket  Club,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  June  12,  1919.  100-yard  back  stroke — 
Won  by  Henry  Geibel,  New  York  A.  C;  Leo  Gelbel, 
New  York  A.  C,  second;  Norman  Buck,  New  York 
A.  C,  third;  Donald  Douglass,  Meadowbrook  Cluo, 
fourth.    Time — Im.  12  3-5s. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  Calitbrnia  Swimming 
Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  100-yard  breast  stroke — 
Won  by  Hatt;  Huntington,  second;  Obarrlo,  third 
Time — Im.  20  4-5s. 

SENIOR   OUTDOOR— WOMEN. 

Held  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Swimming 
Association,  Manliattan  Beach,  N.  Y.,  August  16, 
1919  440-yard  free  style — Won  by  Miss  Ethelda 
Blelbtrey,  Women's  Swimming  Association;  Miss 
Charlotte  Boyle,  Women's  Swimming  Association, 
second;  Miss  Fannie  Burack,  Australia,  third. 
Time— 6m.  30  l-5s. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  Rye  Beach  Club,  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  August  30,  1919.  830-yard  free  style— Won 
by  Miss  Ethelda  Blelbtrey,  New  York  Women's 
Swimming  Association;  Miss  Charlotte  Boyle, 
Women's  Swimming  Association,  second;  Miss  Leslie' 
Bunyan,  Women's  Swimming  Association,  third. 
Time— 15m.  26  2-53. 

iield  under  the  auspices  of  the  South  Shore 
Country  Club,  Chicago,  111  .  August  22,  1919.  Long- 
distance swim  (about  two  miles) — Won  by  Miss 
Charlotte  Boyle,  Women's  Swimming  Association  ol 
New  York;  Miss  Ethelda  Blelbtrey,  Women's  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  second;  Miss  Tnelma  Darby, 
of  Indianapolis,  third.    Time — 1  hr.  32m.  30  3-5s. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  A.  A., 
Chicago,  111.,  August  10,  1919.  High  diving — Won 
by  Miss  Betty  Grimes,  Minneapolis  A.  C,  301.1 
points;  Miss  Dixie  Davis,  Chicago  A.  A  ,  second, 
243.7  points;  Miss  Ethel  Bilsbarrcw,  Indianapolis, 
third,  231.2  points. 

JUNIOR   OUTDOOR— WOMEN. 

One-mile  free  style — Not  awarded. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  Rye  Beach  Club,  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  Saturday,  July  19.  1919.  Higli  dive— Won 
oy  Miss  Alice  Lord,  Women's  Swimming  Association 
of  New  Yorlc,  119.11  points:  Miss  Helen  Meany, 
Rye  Beach  Club.  115  33  points,  second;  Mrs.  Bertha 
Tompkins,  Women's  Swimming  Association  of  New 
York,  105  73  points,  third;  IVilss  Elizabeth  Becker, 
Philadelphia  Yurngemeindo  and  Miss  Helen  Wain- 
wrlght.  Women's  Swimming  Association  of  New 
York,  tied  for  fourth  place  with  101  02  points  each. 

SENIOR    INDOOR— WOMEN. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  Piedmont  Girls'  Club, 
San  Francisco,  Cal ,  May  3,  1919.  60-yard  free  style 
— Won  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Ryan,  Meadowbrook 
Club,  Philadelphia;  Miss  Elizabeth  Grimes,  second; 
Miss  Ruth  Crane,  third.    Time — 31  2-5s. 

Held  under  the  auspices  ol  tlie  Philadelphia  Turn- 
gemeinde  at  the  Pliiladelphia  Turners'-  pool,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa ,  on  March  29,  1919.  100-yard  free 
style — Won  by  Miss  Charlotte  Boyle,  Women's 
Swimming  Assoclatio*  of  New  York;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ryan,  Meadowbrook  Club,  Philadelphia,  second; 
Miss  Mabel  Arklie,  Philadelphia  Turngemeinde, 
Philadelphia,  third;  Miss  Eleanore  Uhl,  Meadow- 
brook Club,  Philadelphia,  fourtii.    Time — Im.  8  3-5s. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  loora  Swimming 
Glubi  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  27,  19)9.  220-yard 
freestyle — Won  by- Miss  Elizabetli  Ryan,  Meadow- 
brook Club,.  BliHadelphia ;  Miss  Kowena  Crowley, 
San  Francisco,  second.    Time — •3m.  8  2-5s. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Swimming 
Association,  at  Brighton  Beach  Winter  Pool,  April 
19,  1919.  500-yard  free  style — Won  by  Miss  Ethelda 
Blelbtrey,  Women's  Swimming  Association  of  New 
York;  Misa  Eilzabeth  Ryan,  Meadowbrook  Clubs 
PhUadeipiiia,  second;  Charlotte  Boyle,  Women', 
Swimming  Association  of  New  York,  third;  Hilda 
Granfleld,  Women's  Swimming  Association  of  New 
Yori.  fourth.    Time — 7m.  40  l-5s. 


Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pittsburgh  A.  A., 
April  18,  1919,  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  150-yard  back 
stroke — Won  by  Miss  Ruth  Smith,  Ati>letic  Club  of 
Columbus;  Miss  Ethelda  Blelbtrey,  Women's  Swim- 
ming Association  of  New  York,  second;  Miss  Eleanore 
Smith,  Athletic  Club  of  Columbus,  third;  no  fourth. 
Time— 2m.  17  2-5s. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Athletic  Club  ol 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  March  12,  1919.  200-yard 
Drea~t  stroke — Won  by  Miss  Eleanor  Smith,  Athletic 
Cluo  ol  Columous;  Miss  Ruth  Smith,  Atliletic  Club 
of  Columbus  second;  Miss  Ruby  Butler,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  third.    Time— 3m.  10  3-5s. 

Held  upder  tlie  ausoices  of  the  Detroit  A.  C, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  March  29,  1919.  -^  Fancy  diving — 
Won  by  Miss  Tlic-iina  Payne,  Multnomah  Club, 
Portland,  Ore  ;  Mrs  Vonnle  Malcomson,  Detroit 
A.  C,  second;  Miss  Helen  Wainwright,  Women's 
Swimming  AS30ci;ition  ol  New  York,  third;  Ml.ss 
Josephine  Bartlett,  Women's  Swimming  Association 
of  New  York,  fourtn. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  People's  Palace 
Athletic  Association,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  April  5, 
1919.  Plunge  for  distance — Won  by  Charlotte 
Boyle,  Women's  Swimming  Association  ol  New 
York,  64  ft.;  Mabel  Arklie,  Philadelphia,  58  ft. 
second;  Eleanor  Wright,  Pniladelphia,  55  ft.,  third 

JUNIOR    INDOOR— WOMEN. 

Held  under  the  ausnices  of  the  Germantown 
Cricket  Club  of  Philadelphia,  J^jly  31,  1919.  100- 
yard  free  style — Won  by  Miss  Eleanor  Uhl,  Meadow- 
brook Club;  Miss  Elizabeth  Becker,  Philadehihia 
Turngemeinde,  second;  Miss  Helen  Hillegas,  Phila- 
delphia  Turngemeinde,  third.     Time — -Im.  12  2-5s. 

600-yard  free  stylo — Awarded  to  Illinois  Athletic 
Club.     Not  held      Canceiled 

100-yard  bacjt  stroke — Awarded  to  Illinois  Athletic 
Club.     Not  held.     Cancelled. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  A.  A  , 
Chicago,  111.,  May  7,  1919.  100-yard  breast  strol^e — 
Won  by  Miss  Ruth  Smitn,  Columbus  A.  C;  Miss  L. 
Miller,  unattached,  second;  Mrs  J.  W.  Statz,  Mil- 
waukee A.  C  ,  third.    Time — Im.  29s. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  A.  A., 
Chicago,  111.,  May  7^  1919.  Fancy  diving — Won  by 
Miss  Eleanor  Smitii,  Athletic  Club  of  Columbus, 
77  65  points;  Mrs.  Poltrock,  Chicago  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
00.15  points,  second;  Miss  Ruth  Smith,  Athletic 
Club  of  Columbus,  59  50  poirtts,  third. 

COLLEGE    SWIMMING — DUAL    MEETS, 

January  25 — Navy,  41 ;  Johns  Hopkins,  9. 

January  31 — Yale,  44;  Amherst,  9. 

February  1 — AUegliany  Mt.  Assn.,  37;  Navy,  25. 

February  8 — Navy,  40;  Lehigli,  8. 

February  9 — Yale,  46;  Columbia,  7. 

February  15— M.  I.  T.,  33;  Navy,  20. 
39;  Columbia.  14. 

February  21 — Yale,  34;  Princeton,  19. 

February  22 — -Bulgers,  42;  Swarthmore,  11;  Ava- 
herst,  28;  Wesleyan,  25.    Navy,  44;  Columbia,  li. 

February  25^Yale,  37;  Wesleyan,  16. 

Februaiy  26 — ^Princeton,  31;  Rutgers,  22. 
T.,  34;  Columbia,  20;  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  li. 

March   1 — -Springfield,   38;   Harvard.    14. 
Hopkins,  49;  Sv/arthmore,  22.    Amherst,  31; 
leyan,  22     Columbia,  32;  Pennsylvania,  21. 

Mai-ch  5— Yale.  39;  M.  I   T  ,  14 

March  S— Wesleyan,  33;  Springfieid  Y.  M.  C 
College,  20     Columbia,  30;  Pennsylvania,  23. 

March  9— Pennsylvania,  36;  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  17. 

March  11- Columbia,  38;  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  15. 

March  14r— Yale,  37;  Columbia,  36,  Rutgers,  43; 
C.  C  N.  Y.,  10. 

March  19-;-Montclair  A.  C,  28;  Princeton,  24. 

March  22 — Western  Conference  College  Cham- 
pionship. Final  standing:  Chicago,  46;  North- 
western, 42;  Wisconsin,  15;  Purdue,  4;  Iowa,  1. 

March  29 — Rutgers,  40;  Lehigh,  22. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Held  at  City  College  pool,  New  York  City,  March 
22.  Results:  50-yard  swim — Won  by  Blnney, 
Yale;  G.  Rogers,  Columbia,  second;  Soranton,  M.  I. 
T.,  third;  Johnson,  Princeton,  fourth.  Time- — 2.5s. 
Fancy  dive — Won  by  Benjamin,  Yale,  with  101.7 
points;    Andei'son,    Princeton,    second,    with    96.4 
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points:  Spear  Wesleyan,  third,  with  89.1  points; 
Quay  Princeton  fourth,  with  88.4  points.  220-yard 
swim — Won  by  HInks,  Yale:  tfowles,  Amherst, 
second'  Leopold,  Pennsylvania,  third:  Greene,  M.  I 
T..  fourth  Time — 2m.  42s.  Freshman  relaj  race — 
W.>n  by  Yale  (Townsend,  Cook,  Neville,  Schaeffer); 
Columbia  (Polke,  Eberhard.  Christel,  Barnard), 
Eecond:  M.  I.  T.  (Biddill,  Fish,  Rudderham,  Greene), 
third-  Pennsylvania  (Armstrong,  HuUivan,  Mortyr, 
Unica).  fourth.  Time— 2m.  38  3-5s.  Plunge  tor 
distance — Tie  for  first  place  between  Elberain  of 
Pennsylvania  and  I>esurgy,  Rutgers,  with  70  feet; 
Badger,  Yale,  third,  with  69.6  ft.;  Kennard,  Prince- 
ton, fourth,  with  67.6  ft.  100-yard  swimn.-Won  by 
Georgl  Princeton:  Hinks,  Yale,  second:  Johnson, 
Princeton,  third;  Andrews,  Rutgers,  fourth.  Time — 
Im. 

INTER3CHOLASTIC  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Held  at  University  of  Pennsylvania  pool,  Phila- 
delphia, February  15.  Results:  800-foot  relay- 
Won  by  West  Philadelphia  High  School  (Greene, 
Cowell  Bcchlel.  and  Hoist),  2m.  3.5  4-5s.:  second, 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  (Redmond,  Clark,  Genthner, 
and  Jellishee),  2m.  39  2-5s.;  third,  Erasmus  Hall, 
2m.  40  2-5s.;  fourth,  Mercersburg,  2m.  45s  ;  fifth, 
Montclair  Institute,  2m.  46s.  50-yard — First  heat — 
Won  by  Burrell,  Erasmus  Hall;  second,  Taylor 
Montclair;  third,  Walso,  Lawrenceville  Time — 
28  l-5a.  Second  heat — Won  by  Cooper,  Lawrence- 
ville; second,  Honicks,  St.  Lulce's:  third,  Pasohall, 
St.  Luke's.  Time — 27s.  Third  heat — Won  by 
Genthner,  Brooklyn  Poly;  second.  Hoist,  West 
Philadelphia;  third,  Deetjen,  Montclair  Academy. 
Time — 26  2-5s.  Fourth  heat — Won  by  Saacke, 
Hamilton  Institute;  second,  Franklin,  Erasmus; 
third,  Maurice,  Berkeley-Irving.  Time — 28s.  Final 
—50  yards — Won  by  Hoist,  West  Philadelphia  High; 
second,  Genthner,  Brooklyn  Poly;  third,  Cooper, 
Morrlsville:  fourth,  Deetjen,  Montclair  Academy. 
Time — 26  l-5s  (equals  record).  220-yard  dash — 
Won  by  Chace,  Berkeley-Irving;  second,  Ross, 
Erasmus:  third,  Simmons,  Lawrenceville;  fourth, 
Green,  West  Philadelphia.    Time— 2m.  39  3-5s. 

AMATEUR   ATHLETIC   UNION    RECORDS. 

American  records  are  recognized  over  the  following 
distances,  if  made  over  a  course  not  less  than  60 
feet  and  not  more  than  220  yards  in  length:  60 
yards,  100  yards,  120  yards,  150  yards,  200  yards, 
220  yards,  300  yards,  440  and  500  yards;  for  swim- 
ming on  the  back,  100  yards  and  150  yards;  for  swim- 
ming the  breast  stroke,  100  and  200  yards;  for  relay 
racing,  club  teams  of  four  or  five  men,  each  man 
to  swim  50  and  100  yards:  and  over  the  following 
distances  if  made  over  a  course  not  less  than  220  feet 
and  not  more  than  220  yards  in  length:  880  yards, 
1,000  yards  and  one  mile;  for  plunging,  one  minute 
time  limit.  In  addition  to  distances  mentioned 
above,  all  records  over  distances  in  meters,  if  made 
under  record  conditions  of  the  International  Swim- 
ming Federation,  are  acknowledged  as  American 
records.  Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  length  of 
course  in  yards  unless  stated  otherwise. 

50  yards,  open  tidal  salt  water,  straigntaway — 
233.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  Hui  Nalu,  Honolulu 
Harbor,  H.  T,,  June  11,  1915  (swimmer  was  not 
aided  by  the  tide);  bath  (100  ft.).  1  turn— 23  2-5s., 
Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August 
6.  1913. 

'100  yards,  open  tidalsalt  water,  straightaway — 
53s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  Hui  Nalu,  Honolulu 
Harbor,  H.  T.,  September  5,  1917  (swimmer  was  not 
aided  by  the  tide);  bath  (20),  4  turns— 54s.,  Perry 
McGillivray,  Illinois  A.  C,  Illinois  A.  C.  bath, 
Chicago,  111.,  February  3,  1916;  bath  (75),  1  turn — 
54  2-5s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  Hui  Nalu,  Honoluhi, 
Sutro  baths,  San  Francisco,  Cal ,  July  17,  1915. 

120  yards,  bath  (26),  4  turns — Im.  10s.,'  C.  M. 
Daniels,  New  York  City,  December  9,  1908;  bath 
(20),  5  turns— Im.  8  2-5s.,  Perry  McGillivray, 
Illinois  A.  C,  Illinois  A.  C.  bath,  Chicago,  111., 
January  8,  1914;  open  still  salt  water  (100),  1  turn — 
Im.  7  2-58.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  Hui  Nalu  Club, 
Honolulu,  H.  T.,  Bronx  Exposition  pool,  New  York 
City,  August  12,  1918. 

150  yards,  bath  (25),  5  turns— Im.  29  4-5s.,  H.  E. 
VoUmer,  New  York  A.  C,  New  York  A.  C.  bath. 
New  York  City,  January  10,  1916. 

200  yards,  bath  (20),  9  tucns— 2m.  6  4-5s.,  Norman 


Ross,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Illinois  A. 
C.  bath,  Chicago,  111.,  April  4,  1918;  bat.i  (25),  7 
turns — 2m.  8s.,  Norman  Ross,  Olympic  Club,  San 
Francisco,  New  York  A.  C.  bath.  New  York  City, 
March  27,  1917:  batb  (75),  2  turns  (salt  water)  — 
2  m.  13  l-5s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  Hut  Nalu, 
Honolulu,  H.  T.,  Sutro  baths,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
July  4,  1914;  open  tidal  salt  water  (100),  1  turn — 
2m.  11  2-5s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  Hui  Nalu  Club, 
Honolulu,  H.  T.,  Inlet  Terrace  Lagoon,  Belmar, 
N.  J.,  August  17,  1918. 

220  yards,  bath  (100  ft.),  6  turns — 2m.  21  3-5s., 
Norman  Ross,  Stanford  University,  Olympic  Club 
bath,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  November  24,  1916;  bath 
(20),  10  turns — 2m.  20  l-5s.,  Norman  Ross,  Olympic 
Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Illinois  A.  C.  bath, 
Chicago,  111.,  .'Vpril  4,  1918;  bath  (75,  salt  water), 
2  turns — 2m.  26  2-6s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  Hut 
Nalu,  Honolulu,  Sutro  baths,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
July  16.  1915;  open  still  water,  straightaway — 
2m.  21  l-5s..  Perry  McGillivray,  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station,  Lincoln  Park  Lagoon,  Chicago, 
111.,  July  13,  1918. 

300  yards,  bath  (25),  11  turns— 3m.  28Sy  T.  H. 
Cann,  New  York  A.  C,  New  Y'ork  A.  C.  bath, 
New  Y'ork  City,  March  14,  1917;  bath  (20);  14 
turns — 3m.  16  3-5s.,  Norman  Ross,  01ympic>.Club, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  IlUnois  A.  C.  bath,  Chicago, 
111.,  April  4,  1918. 

400  yards,  bath — 5m.  14  3-5s ,  Norman  Ross, 
IlUnois  A.  C,  at  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  October  9,  1919; 
bath  (20),  21  turns — 5m.  8  4-,5s ,  Norman  Ross, 
Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Illinois  A.  C. 
bath,  Chicago,  III.,  April  10,  1918:  open  tidal  salt 
water  (100),  4  turns — 6m.  17s  ,  Ludy  Langer,  Los 
Angeles  A.  C,  Honolulu  Harb.or,  H.  T.,  Februaiy 
24,  1917  (swimmer  not  aided  by  tide):  open  still 
water,  straightaway — 5m.  25s.,  W.  L.  Wallen,  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  Lincoln  Park  Lagoon, 
Chicago.  111.,  July  14,  1918. 

500  yards,  bath — 5m.  58  4-5s.,  Norman  Ross, 
Illinois  A.  C,  at  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  October  9,  1919; 
bath  (20),  24  turns — 5m.  63  2-5s  ,  Norman  Ross, 
Olympic  Club,  San  Franci.sco,  Cal ,  Chicago  A.  A. 
bath,  Chicago,  111.,  April  10,  1918;  oi>en  salt  water 
(100),  4  turn.s — 6m.  11  2-5s.,  Ludy  Langer,  Los 
Angeles  A.  C  ,  Honolulu  Harbor,  H.  T.,  September 
2,  1916  (swimmer  not  aided  by  tide). 

*880  yards,  open  tidal  salt  water  (100),  8  turns — 
11m.  27  3-53.,  Norman  Ross,  Olympic  Club,  San 
Francisco,  Honolulu  Harbor,  H.  T  ,  September  6, 
1917. 

*  1,000  yards,  open  salt  water  (100),  9  turns— 
13m.  7  2-5s.,  Ludy  Langer,  Los  Angeles  A.  C, 
Honolulu  Harbor,  H.  T  ,  September  4,  1916. 

*One  mile,  open  tidal  salt  water  (110),  15  turns— 
24m.  10s.,  Norman  Ross,  Olympic  Club,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Coronado  Tent  City,  Cal.,  July  4,  1917. 

100  meters,  bath  (25),  4  tuins — Im.  2  4-5s  ,  C. 
M.  Daniels,  New  York  City,  April  15,  1910;  *open 
still  salt  water  (IflO),  1  turn — Im.  1  2-5s  ,  Duke  P. 
Kahanamoku,  Hui  Nalu  Club,  Honolulu,  H.  T., 
Bronx  Exposition  pool.  New  York  City,  August  9, 
1918. 

200  meters,  bath  (100  ft.),  6  turns — 2m.  21  3-5s., 
Norman  Ross,  Stanford  University,  Olympic  Club 
bath,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  November  24,  1916. 

300  meters,  bath  (25),  13  turns — 3m.  65  2-5s. 
H.  E.  VoUmer,  New  York  A.  C,  New  York  A.  C. 
bath.  New  York  City,  July  18,  1916. 

400  meters,  bath  (25),  17  turns — 5m.  16  2-5s., 
Norman  Ross,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  Detroit 
A.  C.  bath,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  31,  1917. 

500  metei-s,  bath  (25),  21  turns — 5m.  51  3-5s., 
H.  E.  VoUmer,  New  York  A.  C,  New  York  A.  C. 
bath.  New  York  City,  July  18,  1916. 

SWIMMING  ON  THE  BACK. 

100  yards,  bath  (25),  3  turns — Im.  8  2-5s.,  H.  J. 
Hebner,  Crystal  bath,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  1,  1911, 
and  RusseU  Dean,  Yale  S.  A.,  New  York  A.  C.  bath. 
New  York  City,  March  15,  1916:  open  tidal  salt 
water  straightaway — *lm.  8  l-5s.,  Harold  Krugei, 
H.  Y.  B.  C.,  Honolulu,  Honolulu  Harbor,  H.  T., 
September  5,  1917;  *open  still  salt  water,  straight- 
away— Im.  10  2-5s.,  Harold  Kruger,  Hui  Nalu  Club, 
Honolulu,  H.  T..  Neptune  Beach  pool,  Alameda, 
Cal.,  June  8,  1918. 

150  yards,  bath  (25),  5  ttirns- *lm.  48  4-53., 
Perry  McGillivray,  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station, 
Detroit  A.  C.  bath,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  30,  1918: 
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bath  (75),  1  turn — Im.  53  3-5s.,  H.  J.  Hebner, 
Illinois  A.  C,  Sutro  baths,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July 
16.  1915;  open  tidal  salt  water  (75),  1  turn — im. 
64  4-5Sj  Harold  Kruger,  Hul  Nalu  Club,  Honolulu 
H.  T.,  inlet  Terrace  Lagoon,  Belmar,  N.  J.,  Septem- 
ber 2,  1918. 

*100  meters,  open  still  water,  straightaway — 
Im.  17  l-6s.,  Harold  Kruger,  Hul  Nalu  Club,  Hono- 
lulu, H.  T.,  Lincoln  Park  Lagoon,  Chicago,  111. 
July  13.  1918. 

RELAY   RACING. 

200  yards,  4  men,  50  yards  each  (25),  bath)lm. 
42  l-5s.,  Yale  XIniverslty  team  (L.  A.  Ferguson, 
C.  V.  Schlaet,  R.  Mayer,  R.  Thomas),  Yale  Uni- 
versity bath.  New  Haven,  Ct.,  February  28,  1917. 

250  yards,  5  men,  50  yards  each,  bath  (25) — 
2m.  10  2-53.,  New  York  A.  C.  team  (H.  E.  Vollmer, 
Walter  Ramme,  N.  T.  Nerich,  K.  O'SuUivan,  W.  K. 
Banoet),  Rutgers  College  bath.  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  March  10,  1915. 

400  yards.  4  men,  100  yards  each,  bath  (20) — 
3m.  42  3-5s.,  Illinois  A.  C.  team  (A.  C.  Raithel, 
55s.;  W.  R.  Vosburgh,  57  2-53.;  H.  J.  Hebner,  55s.; 
Perry  McGilUvray,  55  1-53.),  Illinois  A.  C.  batii, 
Ciiicago,  111.,  April  27,  1916;  4  men,  100  yards  each, 
bath  (25)— 3m.  52  4-5s ,  Illinois  A.  C.  team  (A.  C. 
Raithel,  58  3-5s.;  William  Vosburgh,  59  1-53.;  Perry 
McGilUvray,  57s.;  H.  J.  Hebner,  583.),  New  York 
A.  C.  bath.  New  York  City,  May.f,4,  1914;  4  men, 
open  still  water,  100  yard  course — 3m.  57  l-5s., 
Illinois  A.  C.  team  CH.  3.  Hebner,  Im.;  M.  R.  Mott, 
Im.  23.;  A.  C.  Raithel,  57  l-5s.;  Perry  McGillivray, 
683.),  Broad  Ripple  Pool,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July 
31,  1914. 

500  yards,  5  men,  100  yards  each,  bath  (20) — 
4m.  40  3-53.,  Illinois  A.  C.  team  (A.  C.  Raithel, 
65s.;  William  Vosburgh,  57  2-5s.;  H.  J.  Hebner, 
5."-s.;  Perry  McGlHivray,  55  l-5s.:  D.  L.  Jones,  589.), 
Chicago,  111 ,  April  27,  1916;  5  men,  100  yards  each, 
bath  (25) — 4m.  53  3-5s.,  New  York  A.  C.  team  (J. 
C.  Wheatley,  59  4-53.;  H.  E.  Vollmer,  57s;  Walter 
Ramme  58  4-53.;  N.  T.  Nerich,  59  l-5s  ;  H.  O'SuUi- 
van, 58  4-5s  ),  New  York  A.  C.  bath.  New  York 
City.  April  8,  1915. 

MISCELLANEOUS   EVENTS. 

Breast  stroke,  100  yards,  bath  (20),  4  turns — Im. 
10  4-5s.,  Michael  McDermott,  Illinois  A.  C,  lUinois 
A.  C.  bath,  Chicago,  lU.,  March  2,  1916. 

Breast  stroke — 200  yards,  bath  (20),  9  turns — 
2m.  38  2-5S.,  Michael  McDermott,  lUinoi-s  A.  C, 
lUinois  A.  C.  bath,  Chicago,  lU.,  February  4,  1915; 
bath  (25),  7  turns — 2m  39  4-5s.,  Michael  McDer- 
mott, Illinois  A.  C,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh  A.  A.  bath 
Pittsburgh,  Pa ,  April  20,  1917;  open  still  water 
(50),  3  turns — 2m.  45  1-uS.,  Michael  McDermott, 
Illinois  A.  C,  PuMn-Bay,  Ohio,  July  18,  1916. 

Plunging — Im  time  limit,  bath — 80  ft,  F.  B. 
wniis,  Phlladelnhia,  Pa.,  March  9,  1912,  and  Fred 
Schwedt,  Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  Pittsburgh  Nata- 
torium,  March  26,  1919. 

WOMEN'S   SWIMMING   RECORDS. 
50  yards,  bath  (20),  2  turns^-29s.,  Olga  Dorfner, 
Philadelphia  Turngemeinde  bath,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
February  17,  1917;  *open  tidal  salt  water,  straight- 


away— 20   4-5s.,    Dorothy   G.   Burns,    Lol   Angelea 
A.  C,  Honolulu,  H.  T.,  September  5,  1917. 

100  yards,  bath  (20),  4  turns— Im.  7  3-Ss.,  Olga 
Dorlner,  Philadelphia  Turngemeinde  bath,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  AprU  16,  1917;  *open  stiU  water, 
straightaway — Im.  6  2-5s.,  Olga  Dorfner,  Philadel- 
phia Gymnasium  Soc,  Neptune  Beach  pool.  Alameda. 
Cal.,  July  20,  1918;  open  tidal  salt  water,  straight- 
away— Im.  7  4-53.,  Dorothy  G.  Burns,  Los  Angelea 
A.  C,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Honolulu  Harbor.  H.  T., 
September  5,  1917. 

220  yards,  bath  (21),  10  turns — 2m.  54  2-5s.. 
Frances  Cowells,  Neptune  Club,  Alameda,  Cal.,  at 
Santa  Cruz  B.  H.,  Cal.,  June  28,  1919;  *open  still 
water  ,(100),  2  turns — 2m.  56  2-53.,  Olga  Dortner, 
Philadelphia  Gymnasium  Soc,  Neptune  Beach  pool, 
Alameda,  Cal.,  July  21,  1918;  straightaway,  open 
water — •3m.  2  3-5s.,  Claire  GalUgan,  Inlet  Terrace 
Lagoon,  Bclmar,  N.  J.,  August  16,  1918;  *open  tidal 
salt  water  (100),  2  turns — 3m.  3s ,  Dorothy  G.  Burns. 
Los  Angeles  A.  C,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Honolulu 
Harbor,  H.  T.,  February  24,  1917. 

300  yards,  bath — 4m.  233.,  Charlotte  Boyle,  W. 
S.  Assn.,  at  Biighton  Beach  pool,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 
AprU  19,  1919. 

*440  yards,  open  tidal  salt  water  (100),  4  turns — 
6m  30  l-5s.,  Ethelda  Blelbtrey,  W .  S.  Assn.,  Man- 
hattan Beach,  N.  Y.,  August  16,  1919. 

500  yard.?,  bath  (25),  19  turns— 7m.  31 2-53.,  Claire 
Galligan,  New  Roohelle,  N.  Y.,  Tdora  Park,  Oakland, 
Cal.,  September  30,  1917. 

*880  yards,  open  stiU  water  (100),  8  turns — 13m. 
46  2-5s.,  Frances  Cowells,  Neptune  Beach  pool, 
Alameda,  Cal.,  August  26,  1918:  open  tidal  water 
(220)— 13m.  31  4  5s.,  Claire  GaUigan,  N.  Y.  W.  S. 
A.,  Inlet  Terrace  Lagoon,  Belmar,  N.  J.,  August 
17,  1918. 

*1,000  yards  (100) — 16m.  50  2-5s.,  Claire  GalUgan, 
N.  Y.  W.  S.  A.,  Bronx  International  Exposition  pool. 
New  York  City,  August  12,  1918. 

*One  mUe  (100) — 29m.  33  2-5s.,  Claire  GalligaD. 
N.  Y.  W.  S.  A.,  Bronx  International  Exposition 
pool.  New  York  (5ity,  August  12,  1918. 

*One  mile,  oien  salt  water  (110),  15  turns — 31m. 
19  3-5s.,  Cialrc  GalUgan,  National  Vi^omeu's  Life 
Saving  League  of  New  York,  Rye,  N.  Y  ,  September 
2,  1910. 

*400  yards,  relay,  team  of  4,  each  to  swim  100 
yards — 4m.  59s  ,  W.  S  Assn.  team  (E.  M.  Blelbtrey, 
Charlotte  Boyle,  AUce  Lord,  Leslie  Bunyan),  Sea 
side  Park,  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  Sept.  1,  1919. 

*100  yards,  back  stroke,  bath  (21),  4  turns — Im. 
27s.,  Frances  Cowells,  Neptune  Club,  AI.".meda,  Cal., 
at  Santa  Cruz  B.  H.,  Cal ,  June  28,  1919. 

*150  yards,  back  stroke,  bath — 2m.  ISs.,  Ethel 
Smith,  at  Columbus  (Ohio)  A.  C.  December  11, 1918. 

*200  yards,  breast  stroke,  bath  (2G),  9  turns — 
3m.  16  4-5s.,  Eleanor  Smith,  Columbus  A  C, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  December  11,  1918;  bath  (25),  7 
turns — 3m.  27s.,  Mabel  Aiklie,  Phiiadelpnia  Tm'n- 
gem.einde,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  AprU  19,  1918. 

Plunge — 64  ft.,  Charlotte  Boyle,  Palace  Pool, 
Jersey  City,  N   „.,  AprU  5,  1919. 

*  Swimmer  not  aided  by  tide. 


WORLD'S    SWIMMING    RECORDS. 


Distance. 


50  yards 
100  yards. 
100  metres 
120  yards 
150  yards 
200  yards. 
200  metres 

'  220  yards.- 
3O0  yards. 
400  metres 
440  j'ards 
500  metres 
t)00  yards 
880  yards. 

1,000  yards. 

1.32U  yards. 

1  mile. . . 

2  miles . . 


A.MATEUR  Records. 


Made  in  Bath. 


Holder. 


D.  P.  Kahanamoku  (A.) 
P.  McGillivray  (A.)..    .. 

Norman  Ross  (A.)- 

P.  McGiUivrav  (A.) 

H.  E.  Vollmer  (A.) 

Norman  Ross  (A.) 

Norrafcn  Rcss  (A.) . .. . . . 

Norman  Ross  (A.) 

Normkh  Ross  (A.) 

Norman  Rcss  (A.) 

Norman  Roas  (A.) 

H.  E.  Vollmer  (A.) 

Norman  Ross  (A.) 

EJ;  Kieran  (Aus ) 

B.  Kieran  (Aus.)    

C   M.  Daniels  (A.) 

B.  Kieran  (Aus.)    

Geo.  Read  (Aus.) 


Time. 


M.      s. 

23  2-5 

54 
1.01 

1.08  2-5 
1.29  4-5 
2.06' 4-5 
2  21  3-5 
2.20  1-5 
3.16  3-5 
B.16  2-5 
6  08  4-5 
6  51  3-5 
5  53  2-5 

11  11  3-5 

12  52  2-5 
17  45  4-5 
23  IG  4  5 
54.54 


Made  in  Open  Water. 


Holder. 


D.  P.  Kah'oku  (A.).. 
D.  P.  Kah'oku  (A.).. 
D.  P.  Kah'oku  (A.) . . 


C.  Healy  (Aus.) . . , 


P  McGilUvray  (A.). 
B.- Kieran  (Aus.) .  . 

L.  Langer  (A.) 

L.  Langer  (A.) 


L.  Langer  (A.) 

H.  Taylor  (E.) 

L.  Langer  (A.)  .  .  .  . 
W.  Jjongworth  (Aiis  ) 
G.  R.  Hodgson  (C.).. 
W.  Longworth  (Aus.) 


Time. 


M.   s 
23 
53 
1.00  4-5 


1.34 


2.21  1-5 
3  31  4-5 
5.17 
5.17 


6.11  2-5 
1!  25  2-5 
13  07  2-5 
17.42 

23  341^  |D. 
51.32 


PROFE33IONAI,    R.ECnHD3. 

Open  Water.     Others 
Made  in  Baths. 


Holder. 


A.  WicUhain  (Aus ) 


G.  R.  Diuigan  (A.). 
G.  R.  Dungan  (A.) 
D.  BiUineion  (E.) 


D.  BUlington  (E.) 
D.  BilllnetOD  (E.) 


D.  BiUlngtfln  (E.) 


D.  BUlington 
D.  BUlingtoto 


(E.). 


D.  BUlington  (E.) 

~    BUlington  (R.) . 

BUlington  <E.) . 


Time. 


M.   s. 


1  00  4-5 


1.13 

1  34  3-5 
2.18  1-5 


2.34  4-6 
3  32 


5.26 


6.18 
11.37 
13.26 
17.36  2-9 
24.11  1-5 


Sporting  Records — Continued. 
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RECORDS    OF    WOMRM. 


100  yards., 
too  metres 
220  yards  . 
300  yards. 
300  nietrf>s. 


Fanny  Durack  (Aus  ) 
Fanny  Durack  (Aus  ) 
Fanny  Durack  (Aus) 
Fanny  Durack  (Au3.) 
fanny  Diiraok  (A\ib.) 


M.  B. 

106 

1  17 

2  53 
4  12 

4.13 


4J0  yards.. 
500  yards. 
880  yards. . 
1  mile. . . 


Fanny  Durack  (Aus ) 
Fanny  Durack  (Aus  ) 
Fanny  Durack  (Aus.) 
Fanny  Durack  (Aus  ) 


M.  s. 

6.03 

7.08  1-5 
12.52 
26.08 


iSOWLINC. 


Nineteenth  snnaal  tournament  of  the  American 
Bowling  Congress,  held  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  ending 
April  1;  results  with  scores  of  leading  ten  in  each 
class  follow:  Five-Man — Atlicrton  Hotel,  Oshkosh, 
2,992;  Gregg,  All-Star,  Cleveland,  2,983;  Lincoln 
Life,  Fort  Wayne,  2,95'J;  Birk  Bros.,  No.  1,  Chicago, 
2,930;  Potteis,  Cincinnati,  2,922;  G.  A.  Schwabls 
No.  1,  2,918;  Cardinals.  St.  Louis,  2,906:  Buuell 
Belting  Co  ,  Chicago,  2,890;  Bicycle  Playing  Cards 
Cincinnati,  2,890;  Kramer  A.  C,  Pittsburgh,  2,880. 
Doubles — Kalush  and  Barnes,  Rochester  1,305; 
Trapp-Hobm,  Chicago,  1,275;  Peclde-Lellmyer, 
Chicago,  1,258;  Davis-Mitchell.  Chicago,  1,257; 
Schwegler-KartheJser,  Madison,  1,255;  Smart-Boyle. 
Cleveland,  1,249;  Dalkcr-Wetteman,  Cincinnati, 
1,248;  Heller-Burgenhager,  Chicago,  1,247;  Hand-. 
Dingwell,  Detroit,  1,245;  Ralston-SmitU,  Detroit, 
1,244.  Singles — H.  Cavan,  Pittsburgh,  718:  A. 
Pollard.  Indianapolis,  714;  J.  Uivert,  Chicago,  090; 
D.  DeVit,  Pittsburgh,  600;  Mort  Lindsey,  New 
Haven,  690;  J.  Schiiomer,  Cleveland,  688;  W.  Scully. 
Detroit,  685;  Peter  Miller,  Toledo,  683:  H  Yockey, 
Cincinnati,  672;  J.  Reilly,  Chicago,  672.  All  Events 
— Mort  Lindsey,  New  Haven,  1,933;  F.  Caruana, 
Buffalo,  1,928;  J.  Reilly,  Chicago,  1,917;  Hess, 
Chicago,  1909;  H.  Cavan.  Pittsburgh,  1,900;  J. 
Schliemer,  Cleveland,  1,899;  J.  Genel,  Oshkosh, 
1,897:  H  Yockey,  Cincinnati,  1,881;  Jimmy  Smith, 
Milwaukee,  1,875;  E.  Furman,  Fort  Wayne,  1,865; 
A.  Polard,  Indianapolis,  1,801. 

Woman's  Championship,  same  alleys,  April  2-3. 
Results  vrith  scores  o!  leading  two  teams,  each  class: 
Five-Woman  Team — Minor  Butlers,  Toledo.  2.436; 
Woodward  Five,  Detroit,  2,402.  Doubles — Mrs.  G. 
Butterworth  and  Ivlrs.  F.  Steib.  Chicago,  1,042; 
Mrs.  G.  Garwood  and  Mrs.  G.  Greenwald,  Chicago, 
1.033.  Individual — Mrs.  B.  Husk,  Newark,  N.  J., 
594;  Miss  B.  Home,  Peoria,  111  ,  563. 

International  Bowling  Association  cliampionship 
tournament,  held  at  St.  Paul,  ending  February  22. 
Results,  leaCing  ten  in  each  class,  with  scores:  Five- 
Man —  Schmidts.  St.  Paul,  2,815;  Champion  Spark 
Plug,  Toledo,  2,795:  Overlands,  Toledo,  2,785:  A.  F. 
Stewarts.  St  Paul,  2,782;  St.  Francis  Hotel,  St.  Paul, 
2,766;  Fiat,  Minneapolis,  2.749:  Riordens.  Kansas 
City,  2,737;  Mondels,  Chicago,  2,727;  Powers  Mer. 
Co..  Minneapolis,  2.706;  Capitols,  St.  Paul,  2.700. 
Doubles — W.  Metcalfe-E.  Matak,  St.  Paul,  1,204; 
T.  Gehrman-W.  Welder.  St.  Paul,  1,185;  L.  Klagge- 
A.  SielaH,  Winona.  1,177;  F  Herian-A.  Rosenquist, 
St.  Paul,  1,169;  M.  Luger-H  Dornfeld,  St  Paul, 
1,168;  R.  Wagnei^A.  Herda,  Chicago,  1,161;  E. 
Baumgarten-H.  Lemphul.  Chicago,  1,156;  A.  R. 
HIU-J.  Dolan,  Minneapolis,  1,150;  F.  M.  Bleck-H. 
C.  Whitson,  Minneapolis.  1,140;  W.  F.  Smith-D. 
O'Connor,  Minneapolis.  1.149.  Singles — E.  Baum- 
garten,  Chicago,  631;  F.  Tauscheck,  New  tJlm,626: 
J.  Shaw,  Chicago,  626:  M.  J.  Locker,  Des  Moines, 
625:  E.  Matak,  St.  Paul,  624;  A.  Lingl,  Chicago,  620; 
C.  Powell,  St.  P3,ul,  615;  H.  Carlson,  Minneapolis, 
613;  A.  M.  Gordon,  Minneapolis,  611;  W.  Spencer, 
Chicago,  608.  All  Events — James  Dolan,  Minne- 
apolis, 1.816;  Emil  Matak,  St.  Paul,  1,798;  E.  Baum- 
garten,  Chicjigo.  1,778;  J.  Smith,  Milwaukee,  1,763; 
F.  Richstein,  St.  Paul,  1,757;  Wm.  Metcalfe,  St. 
Paul,  1,754:  S.  Nov.ak,  Toledo,  1,742:  A.  Rosenquist, 
St.  Paul,  1,735;  A.  M.  Gordon,  1,725;  H.  Dornfeld, 
St.  Paul,  1,723 

Waukesha,  V,''is ,  interstate  tournament,  ending 
March  1.  Results  with  scores  of  leading  three,  each 
Class:  Five-Man — Bruttlgs  Buffets,  West  AUls, 
2,942;  Jay  Laing  Co.,  Waukesha,  2,877:  Southerns 
No.  2,  Milwaukee,  2,832.  Doubles — Kllnger- 
Milbrath,  Milwaukee,  1,257;  Grossman-Prey,  Mil- 
waukee, 1,209;  Dufano-Blanchard,  Milwaukee,  1,177. 


Singles — G.  Koch,  Milwaukee,  676;  O.  Schuman, 
Watertown,  652;  M.  Schuh,  Milwaukee,  647.  All 
Events — F.  Grossman,  Milwaukee,  1,888. 

Wisconsin  State  tournament.  Green  Bay,  ending 
February  17.  Results  with  scoi'es  of  leading  tliree, 
each  class:  Five-Man  Event — Gus  Jonas  Cadillacs, 
Milwaukee,  2,877:  Straub  Jrs.,  Cedarburg,  2,820: 
Maynard  Steel,  Milwaukee,  2,805.  Doubles — ■ 
Krauthoefer-Pleper,  Milwaukee,  1,234;  G.  Becker- 
M.  Blau,  Milwaukee,  1,210;  A.  Fuhs-E.  Rehbein, 
Oshkosh,    1,179.     Singles — A.   Fuhs,   Oshkosh,   662; 

F.  Bartels,  Manitowoc,  644;  R.  Teela,  Oshkosh,  643. 
All  Events — F.  Grossman,  Milwaukee,  1,825;  A. 
Nolle.  Milwaukee,  1,820;  A.  Fuhs,  Oshkosh,  1,785; 
Skinny  Knoche,  Madison,  1,780. 

N.  B.  A.  TOURNAMENT  RECORDS. 

Individual  High  Score,  One  Game — O.  Kallusch, 
288,  Buffalo.  1911.  Individual  Total,  Three  Games — 

G.  Kumpf,  Buffalo  (Rochester,  1913),  712.  Two- 
men,  Single  Game — McGuirk-Grady,  Paterson.  N. 
J.  (Rochester),  523.  Two-Men,  Three-Game  Total — 
Keisey-Jonuson.  New  Haven,  Ct.  (Buffalo,  1911) 
1,355.  Five-Men,  Single  Game — Birk  Bros.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1917),  1,102.  Five- 
Men,  Total  Three  Games — Birk  Bros.,  Chicago, 
111.  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1917),  3,061.  High  In- 
dividual Average,  All  Events — M.  Lindsey,  New 
Haven  Club  (Paterson,  N.  J.,  1912),  225  6-9. 

WORLD'S   RECORDS. 

Individual,  Open,  Three  Games — Koy  Flagg, 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  270,  300,  300;  total,  870:  average. 
290.  William  E.  Roach,  Academy  Alleys,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  300,  300,  209;  total,  869;  average, 
289  2-3,  1908.  Six  Games — Lee  R.  Johns,  Oxford 
Alleys,  Newark,  N  J.,  1909,  279,  268,  248,  277,  277, 
279;  total,  1,628:  average,  271  1-3.  All  Events — 
Mortimer  Lindsey,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  2,031  for  9 
games,  averaging  225  6-9,  in  N  B.  A.  tournEvment  at 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  1912;  James  Smith.  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
2,060  for  9  games,  averaging  228  8-9,  In  Canadian 
BowUng  Association  tournament  at  Toronto.  Ont., 
1912.  Head  Pin — Oscar  Steinquest,  Riverside  Alleys. 
New  York.  118,  1909.  Tournament,  Three  Games — 
Charles  Schaeder,  Amphion  Alleys,  Brooklyn,  267, 
279,  278;  average,  271  1-3,  1907.  Six  Games — Charles 
Schaeder,  Amphion  Alleys,  Brooklyn,  236,  255,  267, 
279,  263,  232;  total,  1,537;  average,  256  1-6,  1907. 
Seventy-five  Games — Fred  B.  Egelhoff,  Palace 
Alleys,  Brooklyn,  average,  230.29,  1906.  Greatest 
Number  of  300  Scores — John  Koster,  of  New  York, 
12.  Highest  Woman's  Score — Mrs.  Nellie  Lester, 
Lenox  Alleys,  New  York,  277,  1909.  Two-Men, 
Open — Knox-Satterthwaite,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  537. 
Febru.ary  18.  1912.  Three  Games — Knox-Satter- 
thwaite. Philadelphia.  Pa.,  1.445,  February  18,  1912, 
Tournament — McGulrk-Grady,  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
in  N.  B.  A.  tournament,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  523,  1908. 
Three  Games — McGuirk-Grady,  same  place  and 
time,  1,318.  Three-Men.  Open — Mortimer  Lindsey, 
Glenn  Rlddell,  Alex  Dunbar,  Columbia  Alleys,  New 
York,  757,  1908.  Tournament — Imperial  team, 
Brooklyn  Palace  Tournament,  748,  in  1910.  Five- 
Men,  Open — All  Wooden  Balls — Algonquins,  New 
Y'ork,  Columbia  Alleys.  New  York,  1.175,  1906; 
Vermonts,  Chicago,  1.290,  1917.  Three  Games — 
Brooklyn  Interstate  Team,  Grand  Central  Alleys, 
Brooklyn,  average.  1,126,  1905.  Rochester  State 
League  team  at  Rochester,  January  21,  1913,  against 
Syracuse,  3,497  pins,  average,  1,165.2.  Four  Games, 
same  team  and  place,  average,  1,124.  Tournament — 
Howard  Majors,  Chicago.  1,207,  1907:  Koenig  and 
Kaiser  team.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  1,207.  1908;  Burkes, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1,207,  1909.  Three  Games — Howard 
Majors,  Chicago,  III.,  average,  1,124,  1906.  Head 
Pin — RoseviUe  A.  A.,  Iroquois  Alleys,  Newark, 
N.  J..  545,  1909. 
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FOOTBALL. 

The  football  season  was  one  of  the  best  In  the  history  of  the  game.    The  attendamce  la  all  parts  ot 
the  country  surpassed  all  previous  records.    The  records  of  some  of  the  leading  Eastern  teasos  follow: 


AMHERST. 

3  Bowdoln 0 

2  New  York  Univ. . .  0 

12  Union 0 

48  Trinity 7 

7  Columbia 9 

42  Worcester  Tech ...  0 

9  Wesleyan 7 

0  Wllllama 30 

ARMY. 

14  Mlddlebury 0 

9  Moly  Cross 0 

3  Syracuse 7 

6  Maine 0 

13  Boston  College  .    .  0 


24 

Tufts 

.1.S 

9 

Notre  Dame   .    . 

.12 

6^ 

Villanova 

.   0 

0 

Navy 

BROWN. 

.    () 

27 

Rhode  Island    . . 

.   0 

7 

Bowdoin 

.    0 

0 

Colgate 

14 

(1 

Harvard  .       .    . 

7 

20 

Noi-wicli 

.   0 

(» 

Syracuse 

.IS 

(1 

Yale 

14 

7 

Dartmouth .... 

.    fi 

6 

New  Hampshire. 

.   0 

7 

Columbia 

.   7 

CARNEGIE    TECH. 

33  Bethany 0 

0     Wash,  and  Jeff 20 

16     Case 0 

0     Lehigh 16 

9  Allegheny    .      .    .     0 

0     Cornell 20 

7  Pittsbui-gh            .  .17 

CENTRE    COLLEGE 
95     Hanover 0 

12  Indiana 3 

57  St.  XavicT.    .        .  .   0 

69  Transylvania             0 

49     Virginia 7 

14  West  Virginia            6 

66  Kentucky    .           .  .   0 

5S     De  Pauw 0 

77  Georgetown  Col   . .   7 

COLGATE. 

34  Susquehanna 7 

14     Brown 0 

21     Cornell.. ^ 0 

7     Princeton 0 

7  Dartmouth .        ...   7 

21     Rochester 0 

7     Syracuse 13 

.COLUlvlBIA. 

7     Viermont 0 

0     Williams 25 

9     Amherst 7 

0     Union     0 

0     Stevens 13 

13  Wesleyan 2S 

12     New  York 27 

7     Brown 7 

CORNELL. 

9     Oberlin 0 

3     Williams 0 

0     Colgate 21 

0     Dartmouth 9 

2     Lafayette 21 

20  Carnegie  Tf.ch ....  0 

0     Penn  State 20 

.0::  .Pennsylvania. '.    ..i24 

GEORGIA  TECH. 
74     Furman;-.  .;.  '.:' 0 

14  Wake  Forest. '. 0 

48  5th  Dlv.,  Army ...  0 

28     Clertson 0 

20     Vanderbilt 0 

6  Pittsburgh 16 

33    Davidson 0 

0     W.  and  L .   3 

27     Georgetown 0 

7  Auburn 14 


0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
7 
7 

40 

13 

27 

19 

9 

7 

20 

6 

17 
33 
13 
46 
6 
0 
27 

10 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

53 
17 
35 
7 
47 
20 
10 
23 
10 

0 

14 

7 

69 

29 

41 

7 

7 

13 
6 
41 
0 
21 
48 
35 
10 

47 

13 

19 

51 

16 

0 

7 

33 

6 

0 

0 

7 


CONN.   AGGIES. 

New  Hampshire. . .  13 

Mass.  Aggies 16 

Trinity 6 

Stevens 37 

Holy  Cross 69 

N.  Y.  Aggies 33 

Rhode  Island 3 

DARTMOUTH. 

Springfield 0 

Norwich 0 

Mass.  Aggies 7 

Penn  State. 13 

Cornell 0 

Colgate 7 

Pennsylvania 19 

Brown 7 

GEORGETOWN 
W.  Va.  Wesleyan..  0 

Virginia  P.  1 7 

Detroit 16 

Delaware 7 

Navy 0 

Georgia  Tech 27 

Wash,  and  Lee. ...   6 

HAMILTON. 

St.  Lawrence 0 

New  York  Univ  .  0 
Rensselaer  .  .  .7 
Williams...  13 

Vermont  .  .  .6 
Springfield  12 

Union .0 

Rochester    ...        .0 
HARVARD 

Bates .0 

Boston  College       .   0 

Colby 0 

Brown 0 

Virginia 0 

Springfield 0 

Princeton.    .....      10 

Tufts .  .  r .    . . .       .0 

Yale 2 

HOLY   CROSS. 
Army.  ...  .    .   9 

Bowdoln 0 

Springfield 0 

Conn   Aggies    ....   0 

Rhode  Island 3 

Colby 0 

Boston  College  .  9 
Detroit 21 

LAFAYETTE. 

Muhlenburg 0 

Princeton 9 

Havcrtord 0 

Penn 23 

Cornell 2 

Dickinson 0 

Trinity 0 

Lehigh 0 

LEHIGH. 

Villanova 0 

Urslnus 0 

Rutgers 0 

N.  Y.  Aggies 0 

Carnegie  Tech ....   0 

Pittsburgh. 14 

Penn  State .20 

Muhlenberg 7 

Lafayette. . .' 10 

SPRINGFIELD. 

Dartmouth .    40 

Yale 20 

Tufts ......      .      . .   6 

Holy  Cross    7 

Harvard 20 

Hamilton.    .        .    .  0 

Mass.  Aggies 0 

STEVENS. 

Havertord 9 

Conn.  Aggies  .  .  0 
Rhode  Island  2 

Rensselaer  ...         0 

Columbia 0 

New  York  Unlv  3 
Worcester  Tech    .  .  0 


MASS.   AGGIES 

15  Conn.  Aggies 7 

7     Dartmouth 27 

27     Worcester  Tech ...  0 

25     Vermont 0 

7     New  Hampshire.. .  9 

19     Rhode  Island 11 

0     Springfield 0 

14     Tufts 0 

NAVY. 
49     N.  C.  A.  and  M..  0 
66     Johns  Hopkins. .  .   0 

21     Bucknell 6 

20     W.  Va.  Wesleyan .  6 
0     Georgetown 6 

121     Colby 0 

6    Army 0 

N.  Y.  UNIVERSITY. 

0     Amherst 2 

0     Hamilton 9 

0     AVesleyan 10 

9     Rennselaer    0 

39     Trinity 0 

17     Union 6 

3     Stevens 24 

27  Columbia 12 

PENNSYLVANIA 

16  Bucknell 0 

54  Pa.  MUitary  Coll  .   0 
89     Delaware. .        .    .     0 

55  Swarthmore 7 

23  Lafayette  .  .  0 
0     Penn  State    .  .  10 

19  Dartmouth.    .    .    .20 
3     Pittsburgh 3 

24  Cornell 0 

PENN    STATE. 

33     Gettysburg     .        .   0 
9     Bucknell 0 

13  Dartmouth     .         19 

48     Ursinus 7 

10     Pennsylvania    .    . .  0 

20  Lehigh 7 

20     Cornell 0 

20     Pittsburgh 0 

PITTSBURGH. 

33  Geneva 0 

"6     West  Virginia  0 

3   .  Syracuse 24 

16  Georgia  Tech  6 

14  Lehigh 0 

7     Wash,  and  Jeff .         6 
3     Pennsylvania.  .      .   3 

17  Cargenie  Tech    .       .7 
0     Penn  State 20 

PRINCETON. 

28  Trinity 0 

9     Lafayette     ....     6 

34  Rochester 0 

0     Colgate 7 

0     West  Virginia  .      .  25 

10     Harvard 10 

13  Yale 6 

RUTGERS 

34    Ursinus 0 

19  North  Carolina      .  0 
0     Lehigh 19 

14  N.  Y.  Aggies 0 

0     Syracuse 14 

13  Boston  College. .       7 
7     West  Virginia     ...  30 

20  Northwestern .    ...  0 
SWARTHMORE. 

10     Maryland .  .  .  .   6 

14  Pa.  Mil.  College. . .  0 
7     Pennsylvania 55 

20     Johns  Hopkins  ...   6 

13  Ursinus 12 

20     F.  and  M 0 

17     Delaware 0 

14  Havertord 0 

TRIM  ITY. 
0     Princeton 28 

6  Conn.  Aggies 0 

7  Amherst 48 

20     Worcester  Tech .    .   7 

0    N.  Y.  University   .39 
0    Lafayette 35 


SYRACUSE. 

27  Vermont 0 

7  Army 3 

24  Pittsburgh 3 

0  Wash,  and  Jeff 13 

13  Brown 0 

14  Rutgers O 

9  Bucknell O 

13  Colgate 7 

6  Indiana 12 

0  Nebraska 3 

UNION. 

0  Williams 23 

0  Amherst 12 

14  Hobart O 

0  Wesleyan 47 

0  Columbia 0 

6  New  York  Univ..  .17 

0  Hamilton 6 

0  Rensselaer 0 

VERMONT. 

41  Clarkson 2 

0  Syracuse 27 

0  Columbia 7 

0  New  Hampshire  .   10 

0  Mass.  Aggies. . .       25 

6  Hamilton  ....  0 

0  Norwich 13 

10  N.  Y.  Aggies..      .  .   6 

14  Mlddlebury 20 

WASH.    AND    JEFF. 

23  Kiskl ;..    ..0 

20  Carnegie  Tech    .  . .  O 

16  Westminster 0 

13  Syracuse 0 

6  Pittsburgh..     .      .   7 

14  Bethany 0 

33  West  Va.  Wes     ...  0 
0  West  Virginia. .         7 

WES-LEYAN. 

6  Worcester  Tech  .  0 
35  Rhode  Island .  .  0 
10  Now  York  Univ         0 

47  Union 0 

16  Wllliama 0 

7  Amherst 9 

28  Columbia 13 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

61  Marietta 0 

55  Westminster.      .    .  0 

0  Pittsburgh  .      .       26 

27  Maryland 0 

60  Bethany 0 

25  Princeton 0 

6  Centre  College . .    .14 

30  RutSQM 7 

55  Ohio  Wesleyan 6 

7  Wash,  and  Jeff     . .  0 
WILLIAMS. 

20  Rensselaer  .    .        .0 

23  Union 0 

0  Cornell 3 

25  Columbia 0 

13  Hamilton.... ,        .   0 

0  Wesloyan ,      .18 

19  MlddJ^ury....         0 

30  Amherst 0 

WORCESTER  TECH. 

0  Wesleyan 6 

0  Renesetaer J3 

0  Mass.  Aggies  .    .     27 

7  Trinity ;  .  .  .    .   20 

0  Amherst 42 

0  New  HAmpshlre  . .  54 

6  Rhode  Island ....   8 

0  Stevens 62 

YALE. 

20  Springfteld 0 

34  North  Carolina  ...  7 

3  Boston  College 5 

37  Tufts O 

31  Maryland 0 

4  Brown 0 

6  Princeton ....         13 

3  Harvdra 10 
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FOOTBALL — Contimied. 


WESTERN 

CONFERENCE    COLLEGE 

LEAGUE. 

Team. 

Played 

Won. 

Lost. 

Pet. 

Team 

Played 

Won. 

Lost. 

Pet. 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Chicago 

Minnesota 
Wisconsin 

7 
4 
6 
5 
5 

6 
3 
4 
3 
3 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

.857 
750 
667 
600 

.600 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Northwestern 

Indiana 

Purdue 

4 
5 
6 
2 
3 

2 
1 
1 
0 
0 

2 
4 
4 
2 
3 

.500 
.200 
200 
.000 
.000 

FENC 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

THE  renewal  of  the  championship  tournament  was 
held  in  New  Yorls  City  on  March  8.  Lieut  Millard 
J.  Bloomer,  Jr.,  of  Columbia  University,  won  the 
ludivldual  fencing  title  after  tying  with  E.  R.  Gay 
of  Harvard  with  11  bouts  won  and  1  lost;  Lieut. 
Bloomer  defeated  Gay  in  an  extra  bout  by  4  points 
to  2.  G  C  Calnan  of  the  United  Stated  Naval 
Academy  was  third,  winning  10  of  his  12  bouts. 
The  team  championship  went  to  Columbia,  with  27 
victories  and  9  defeats,  the  other  teams  finishing  as 
follows:  Naval  Academy,  25-11;  Harvard,  20-16; 
Pennsylvania,  10-26;  and  Yale,  8-28  The  sabres 
championship  was  won  by  F.  J  Cunningham  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  who  won  all  of  his 
3  bouts. 

Interscholastic  Championship,  held  In  New  York 
City  March  29,  won  by  New  Yorlj  Military  Academy, 
defeating  Paterson,"  N.  J.,  High  School  5  to  4 

AMATEUR  FENCERS'  LEAGUE 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Senior  Team  Foils  Championship,  held  in  New 
York  City  March  10  Results:  New  York  defeated 
Fencers'  Club  5  to  2,  and  West  Point  Officers  5  to  2 ; 
West  Point  Officers  defeated  New  York  Turn  Verein 
6  to  3     Summaries: 

New  York  A.  C.  vs.  Fencers'  Club — Hall  defeated 
Tetaz,  5-4,  and  Meylan,  5-3;  O'Connor  defeated 
Tctaz,  5-4;  Pitt  defeated  Tetaz,  5-4,  and  Meylan, 
6-0.  Breed  defeated  O'Connor,  5-3,  and  Pitt,  5-2. 
Totals — New  York  A.  C,  5  bouts;  Fencers'  Club,  2. 

West  Point  Officers  vs.  New  York  Turn  Verein — 
Cocroft  defeated  Riebe,  5-4,  and  Strauss,  5-3;  Dorst 
'defeated  Riebe,  5-4;  Hanna  defeated  Benzenberg,  5-3, 
.and  Riebe,  5-3.  Benzenberg  defeated  Cocroft,  5-3; 
iStrauss  defeated  Dorst,  5-4,  and  Hanna,  5-2.  'Totals 
— West  Point  Officers,  6  bouts;  New  York  Turn 
, Verein,  3 

'     1-inal  bouts — New   York   A.   C.   vs.   West  Point 
Officers — Hall  defeated  Cocroft,  5-2,  and  Dorst,  5-1 
and   Hanna,   5-2;   O'Comior  defeated   Hanna,   5-0 
Pitt  defeated  Hanna,  5-0.    Cocroft  defeated  Pitt,  5-2 
Dorst  defeated  O'Connor,  5-4.     Totals — New  York 

A.  C,  5  bouts;  West  Point  Officers,  2. 

Foils  and  Sabre  Championships,  held  in  New  York 
City,  April  25.  Results:  Foils  won  by  Sherman  Hall, 
N.  Y.  A  C;  duelling  swords  won  by  W.  H.  Russell, 

B.  R  C;  sabres  won  by  A.  S.  Lyons,  F.  C       Results 
by  bouts: 


INC. 

Foils. 

Won.     Lost. 

Sherman  Hall,  N.  Y.  A.  C 2  1 

A.  S.  Lyon,  Fencers'  Club 2  1 

P.  Meylan,  Fencers'  Club 2  1 

M.  W.  Davis,  13th  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A .  .  .     0  3 

Hall  defeated  Davis  5  -1,  Meylan  5-2;  seven  touches 
against. 

Lyon  defeated  Davis  5-4,  Hall  5-2;  nine  touches 
against. 

Meylan  defeated  Davis  5-4,  Lyon  5-2;  eleven 
touches  against 

Epee. 

Won.     Lost. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Boston  Sword  Club  3  0 

J.  G.  Schaeffler,  N.  Y.  A.  C 2  1 

R.  W.  Dutcher,  N.  Y.  A.  C 1  2 

A.  S.  Lyon,  Fencers'  Club 0  3 

Russell  defeated  Dutcher,  Lyon,  Schaeffler. 

Schaeffler  defeated  Dutcher,  Lyon. 

Dutcher  defeated  Lyon. 

Sabres. 

V/on.     Lost. 

A.  S.  Lyon,  Feneeis'  Club 2  1 

S.  Hall,  N.  Y.  A.  C    2  1 

A.  Strauss,  N.  Y.  T.  V 1  2 

P.  Meylan,  Fencers'  Club 1  2 

Lyon  defeated  Hall  5-1,  Meylan  5-1;  seven  touches 
against. 

Hall  defeated  Meylan  5-2,  Strauss  5-2;  nine  touches 

against.  .    ^ 

Strauss  defeated  Lyon  5-3;  thirteen  touches  against. 

Meylan  defeated   Strauss   5-4;   fourteen   touches 

against. 

DUAL  MEETS. 

February  15,  New  Haven,  Ct. — Yale,  5;  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  4. 

March  1,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Columbia,  6;  Penn- 
sylvania, 3. 

Annapolis,  Md. — Navy,  8;  Yale,  1. 

March  8,  Annapolis,  Md. — Navy,  12;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1. 

March  12,  New  Haven,  Ct. — Yale,  5;  Harvard,  4. 

March  14,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Columbia,  8;  Penn- 
sylvania, 1. 

March  13,  Annapolis,  Md. — Navy,  11;  Columbia,  2. 

March     19,     Cambridge,     Mass.-^Columbia,     7; 

March  22,  Annapolis,  Md. — Navy,  6;  Harvard,  3. 
Navy,  8;  Washington  Army  and  Navy  Officers,  3. 
March  22,  New  Haven,  Ct. — Columbia,  7;  Yale,  2 


SURF    CASTING    RECORDS. 


LON'GEST  Single  cast,  any  event,  452  ft.  3  In.,  made 
by  John  Shaw,  Long  Island  Casting  Club,  at  Grant 
City,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  May  25,  1919  (world's 
record).  ' i 

Average  of ■' five  casts,  open  field,  4-oz,  lead,  419 
ft.  4  3-5  In  i  made  by  J  Charles  Elingshausen, 
Midland  Beach  F.  C,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  November 
6,  1917. 

Average  five  casts  V-shaped  court,  368  ft.  3  2-5 
In.,  made  by  Howard  Kaln,  Asbury  Park  F.  C,  at 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  August  11,  1917 

Average  five  casts, , 30-foot  lane,  3-oz.  lead,  John 
C.  Clayton,  Asbul-y  Park  F.  C,  at  Belmar,  N.  J., 
August  19,  1916. 

Average  five  easts,  30-foot  lane,  4-oz.  lead,  Wm. 
E.  Sylvester,  Belmar  F.  C,  at  Belmar,  N.  J..  August 
28,   1915. 

Distance-accuracy,  down  a  straight  Una.  with  dis- 
tance lead  falls  aside  of  line  deducted  trom  length 
of  cast,  average  live  casts,  4-oz.  lead,  Howard  Kain, 
Asbury  Park  t-  C,  at  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  August 
18.  1917. 

Accuracy,  nesxest  cast  to  stake  140  feet  distant, 
Gu3  WoUman;,  Asbury  Park  F  C  ',  touflied  stake 
at  Belmar,  N.  J.,  August  25,  1917. 


Longest  cast  of  five  in  V-shaped  court.  3  or  4  oz. 
lead,  Dr.  Carleton  Simon,  Midland  Beach  F.  C, 
341  ft.  8  in.,  at  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  August  8,  1914. 

Women — Best  average  five  casts,  open  field,  Mrs. 
C.  Y.  Cooper,  Belmar  F.  C,  204  ft.  7  in.,  at  Belmar. 
N.  J.,  August  28,  1915. 

Women — Best  average  three  casts,  open  field, 
3  or  4  oz.  lead.  Miss  Elizabeth  Gallaher,  A.sbury 
Park  F.  C,  234  ft.,  at  Belmar,  N  J.,  August  16.  1919. 

Women — ^Longest  single  cast  of  five,  open  field, 
Mrs.  C.  Y.  Cooper,  238  ft.  10  1-2  in  ,  at  Belmar, 
N.  J.,  August  28,  1915. 

In  1919,  the  Ocean  City  Cup  contest,  for  a  $1,000 
perpetual  trophy,  donated  by  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  and 
Itnown  as  the  classic  of  the  surf-ca.-5ting  world,  was 
won  by  the  Ocean  City  Fishing  Club  team,  composed 
of  Harry  Stelwagon,  Dr.  Wm.  L  Magee,  Raymond 
Riday,  G.  Ed.  Conman,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Pinkham,  with 
a  new  team  total  record  of  8,070  ft.  2H  in.;  Asbury 
Park  Fishing  Club  team  was  second;  with  7,078  ft. 
10!-^  in,  and  Long  Island  Casting  Club  third,  with 
6,656  ft  1  in.  This  contest  was  held  at  Ocean  City, 
N.  J  ,  August  9 

Compiled  by  C.  B.  Holgate,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Association  Surf  Angling  Clubs. 
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WORLD'S    ATHLETIC    RECORDS. 

Acknowledged  by  International  Amateur  Athletic  Federation. 
(Owing  to  the  war  there  have  been  no  meetings  ol  the  I.  A.  A.  F.  since  1914  and  no  records  applied  for.) 
There  will  be  meetings  In  connection  with  the  Olympic  Games  at  Antwerp  in  1920,  Bt  which  time  a 
number  of  records  will  be  submitted  for  approval. 

RUNNING. 


Event. 


Time. 


Holder. 


Nation. 


Date. 


100  yards. 
220  yards. 

300  yards. 

440  yards. 

600  yards. 

880  yards. 
1,000  yards. 
1,320  yards 

1  mile 

2  miles.  .  .  . 

3  miles.  . . . 

4  miles  . .  . 

5  miles. . . . 

6  miles.    . . 

7  miles  . . . 

8  miles.    . . 

9  miles  . . . 

10  miles 

15  miles.  . . . 
20  miles     . 
25  miles.  .  .  . 
One  hour.  . 
Two  hours. . 


9  3-5s. 
21  l-5s. 


2m. 
3m. 
4m. 
9m. 


30  3-53 

47  4-53 

Im.  10  4-5s 

Im.  52  l-2s   . 
12  2-5s   .  . 
2  4-5s 
12  3-5s 
9  3-5s 
14m.  17  3-5s... 
19m.  23  2-5S. 
24m.  33  2-5s. 
29m.  59  2-5s 
35m.    4  3-5s 
40m.  16s ..  . 
45m.  27  3-5s 
50m.  40  3-53 
Ih.  20m.  4  2-53. 
Ih.  51m.  54s. 
2b.  29m.  29  2-53. 
1 1  miles  1.442  yards . 
20  miles  962  yards... 


D.  J.  Kelly 

f  B.  J.  Wefers 

I  R.  C.  Craig 

[  D.  P.  Lippincott . 

B.  J.  Wefers 

M. W.  Long 

M.  W.  Sheppard.  .  . 

J.  E.  Meredith 

M.  W.  Sheppard .  .  . 

T.  P.  Conneff 

N.  S.  Taber 

A.  Shrubb 

A.  Shrubb 

A.  Shrubb 

jt'.  Shrubb 

A.  Shrubb 

A.  Shrubb 

A.  Shrubb . 

A.  Shrubb 

A.  Shi-ubb 

F.  Appleby 

G.  Grossland 

H.  Green 

J.  Bouln 

H.  Green 


U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A .  .  .  , 

U.  S.  A 

U.S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

England. . . . 
England. . . , 
England. . . . 
England. . . , 
England. . . . 

England 

England. . . . 
England. . . . 
England. .. . 
England. . . , 
England. .. . 
England  . . . 
France .  . . . 
England. . . . 


June 

May 

May 

May 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

July 

Aug. 

July 

June 

May 

June 

May 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

July 

Sept. 

May 

July 

May 


23,  1906 

30,  1896 

28,  1910 

31.  1913 
26,  1896 

29,  1900 
14,  1910 

8,  1912 

17,  1910 

21,  1895 

16,  1915 

11,  1904 
21,  1903 
13,  1904 

12,  1904 
6.  1904 
5,  1904 
5,  1904 
5,  1904 

5,  1904 

21,  1902 

22,  1894 
12,  1913 

6,  1913 
12.  1913 


METRIC  DISTANCES. 


Event. 


Time. 


Holder 


Nation. 


Date. 


100  metres . . 

,  200  metres . . 

^00  metres  . 

300  metres . . 

400  metres . . 

500  metres   . 

800  metres.  . 

1,000  metres. . 

♦L.'iOO  metres   . 

♦3.000  metres.. 

5.000  metres  . 

10,000  metres.  . 

10,000  nietre,3.  . 

15  kilometres 

20  kilometres 

One  hour 


10.6s 

21.63  .      .      .  . 

36.4s     . 

36.4s 

48.2s 

Im.    7  63 

Im.  51  9s 

2m.  32.33 

3m.  55  88 

8m.  36  8s. 
14m.  36.0s 
30m.  58  8s     .  . 

31m.  20.8s 

47m.  18.6s  ... 
Ih.  7m.  57.4s.  .  . 
19,021m.,  90cra. 


D.  F   Lippincott . 

A.  Hahn 

F.  Mezei 

FalUot 

C.  Reldpath.  .    . 

F.  Rajz 

J.  E.  Meredith 

Mlckler 

A.  R.  Kiviat.  .  .    . 
H.  Kolehmaiuen 
H.  Kolehmainen  , 

J.  Bouln 

H...  Kolehmainen  , 

J.  Bouln 

A.  Ahlgren 

J.  Bouln 


U.  S.  A  .  .  . 

U.  S.  A.  .  . 
Hungary.  . 
France   . . . 
U.  S.  A .  .  . 
Hungary.  . 
U.  S.  A  .  .  . 
Germany.  . 
U.  S.  A.  .  . 
Finland .  .  . 
Finland .  .  . 
France. . . 
Finland    . 
France   . . . 
Sweden 
France. . . . 


1912 
1904 
1913 
1908 
1912 
1913 
1912 
1913 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1913 


♦During  1916  J.  Zander  ran  1,500  and  3,000  metres  in  3m.  54.7s.  and  8m.  35s    respectively. 

WALKING. 


Event 

Time. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date 

1  mile 

6m.  25  4-5s     

13ra.  11  2-5s 

G.  H.  Goulding      .     . 

G.  E.  Larner     .                 ... 

Canada    

England 

June     4,  1910 

2  miles 

July    13,  1904 

3  miles 

20m.  25  4-53 

G.  E.  Larner 

England 

Aug.    19,   1905 

4  miles 

27m.  143 

36m.  l-5s 

G.  E.  Larner 

G.  E.  Larner 

England 

England 

Aue.    19.    1905 

5  miles 

Sept.  30,   1905 

6  miles 

43m.  26  1-53   . 

G.  E.  Larner. . . 

England 

Sept.  30,  1905 

7  miles 

50m.  50  4-5s   . 

G.  E.  Larner 

England 

Sept.  30,   1905 

8  miles 

58m.  18  2-5s 

G.  E.  Larner 

England  .... 

Sept.  30,   1905 

9  miles 

Ih.    7m.  37  4-5s       

Ih.  15m.  57  2-53     .... 

G.  E.  Larner     

England 

England 

July    17,   1908 

10  miles 

G.  E.  Larner 

July    17,   1908 

15  miles 

Ih.  59m.  12  3-5S           .    . 

H.  V.  L.  Ross 

England 

May   20,  1911 

20  miles     

2h.  47m.  52s 

T.  Griffith 

England  . .    . . 

Dec.    30,  1870 

25  miles 

3h.  37m.    6  4-5s 

S.  C.  A.  Sohofleld  .   .  . 

England 

May   20,  1911 

One  hour 

8  miles  438  yards 

G.  E.  Larner 

England 

Sept.  30,  1905 

Two  hours 

15  miles  128  yards 

H.  V.  L.  Ross 

England 

May    20,   1911 

JUMPING. 


Event 

Height  or  Distance 

Holder 

Nation. 

Date. 

Standing  high..    . 

5  ft.    5  3-4  in   .    ... 

L.  Goehring .... 

U.  S.  A 

June   14,  1913 

Running  high.  .  .  . 

6  ft.    7  In  

G.  L.  Horine  ... 

U.  S.  A 

May    18,   1912 

Standing  broad. . . 

lift.    4  7-8  in 

R.  C.  Ewry 

U.  S.  A 

Aug.    29,   1904 

Running  broad. .  . 

24  It.  11  3-4  In 

P.  O'Connor 

England 

Aug.      5,   1901 

Hop,  St'p  &  J'mp. 

50  ft.  11  In 

D.  F.  Ahearne .  .  . 

U.  S.  A 

July    31,  1909 

Pole  vault 

13  ft.    2  1-4  in 

M.  S.  Wright 

U.  S.  A 

June     8.  1912 

WEIGHT  EVENTS. 


Event. 

Distance. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

Putting  16-lb.  weight 

51  ft 

R.  Rose 

P.  Ryan 

M.  J   McGrath 

decide. 

E.  V.  Lemming ■. 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

Sweden ... 

Aug.   21,  1909 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer 

Throwing  56-lb.  weight 

189  ft.  6  1-2  in.. 

40  ft.  6  3-8  In  . 

Committee  will 
204  ft.  5  6-8  in. . 

Aug.    17.  1913 
Sept.  23,  1911 

Throwing  discus  (8  1-2-ft.  circle) . 
Throwing  javelin  (held  In  middle) 

Sept.  29.  1912 

Sporting  Records — Continued. 
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METRIC  DISTANCES. 

EVENT 

Time. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

5,000  meti-es 

10  kilometres. . 

24m.  35  83  .    .    . . 
46m.  28.4s 



T.  Bildt 

G.  H.  Goulding 

Sweden ...    . 
Canada 

1911 
1912 

HURDLES 

(10  Hurdles). 

Eve>:t 

Time 

Holder 

Nation 

Date. 

120  yards  (liurdles  3  ft.  G  In.  high)   

220  yards  (hurdles  2  ft.  6  in.  high) 

440  yards  (hurdles  3  ft.  high) 

15s      . 
23  3-5s. 
56  4-5s. 

F   C.  Smithson .  .  .  , 
/  A.  Kraenzlein 
\  J.  I.  Wendell .  . 

G.  R.  L.  Anderson.    ,  . 

U   S.  A.  .  . 
U   S.  A      .    . 

U.  S.  A 

England 

July    25,   1908 
May   28,  1898 
May    31,   1913 
July     10,   1910 

HURDLES   (10  Hurdles) 
METRIC  DISTANCES. 

• 

EVENT 

Time. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date 

100  metres 

200  metres  . 

400  metres 

15s. 

24.6s.    .  . 

55s 

F.  Smithson 

H.  Hillman     

C.  Bacon 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

1908 
1904 
1908 

RELAY   RACES. 
(Four  men  to  run  equal  distances.) 


EVE. N'T 

Time. 

Holders 

Nation. 

Date 

One  mile 

Two  miles 
Four  miles 

3m.  IS  J -5s 
7m.  53s 
17ra.  51  l-5s. 

Schaaf,  Glssing,  Sheppard,  Rosenberger    . 

Riley,  Bromilow,  Sheppard,  Kivlat 

Mahoney,  Marceau,  Powers,  Hedlund 

U.S.A.    ..      . 
U.  S.  A    .  .    . . 
U.  S.  A 

Sept.     4,   1911 
Sept.     5,   1910 
.June    17,   1913 

RELAY  E,ACES. 
(Four  men  to  run  equal  distances.) 
METRIC  DISTANCES. 


Event. 


400  metres 

809  metres 

1,600  metres. 


Time. 

Country — Holders. 

Date, 

42.3s.. 
im.  36s.     . 
3ra.  1G.6S 

Team  of  Germany  (Rohr,  Kern,  Herrnaiwi,  Rau) 

A.  F.  K.,  Stockholm  (Ljung,  Petterson,  Almqlst,  Hakansson)  .  . 
Team  of  U.  S.  A.  (Sheppard,  Reidpath,  Meredith,  Llndberg). . . 

1912 
1908 
1912 

AE^ATEUR    AND    PROFESSIONAL    WORLD    RECORDS. 

The  amateur  records  are  also  best  American  records,  except  as  noted 

AMATEUR    RECORDS. 


EVENT. 


100-yard  run . 
130-yard  run 


220-yard  i  un . 


300-y:ircl  run    

440-yard  lun. 

600-yard  run 

880-yard  run    . 

%-mile  run. 

1-mile  run 

2-mile  run 

*2-ml!e  run 

3-mile  run 

*3-mlle  run 

4-mile  run  ; 
*=4-milo  run,  . 
5-mlle  run  ■ 
*5-mile  run 
10-mile  run 
•10-mlle  run  , 

120-yard  hish  hurdles 
220-yard  low  hurdles 


Record 


9  3-53. 
12  4-5S. 


Amateur. 


21  1-5S 


30  3-53 

f  47s 

1  47  2-5s 

Im.  10  4-5s.  . 

Im   52  ]-5s. 

3m.    2  4-5s 

4m.  J 2  3-.5S   . 

Sm.    9  3-5s. 

9m.  14  l-5st 
14m.  17  3-5s. 
I4m.  18  l-5st. 
19m   23  2-5s.  . 
19m   .39  4-5st . 
24m.  33  2-5s.  . 
24m.  29  l-5sl 
50m.  40  3-5s.  . 
51m.    3  2-5s.  . 

14  3-5S 


23  3-5S. 


Running  high  jump 

Running  broad  jump 

Run.  hop,  step  and  jiunp. . 

Putting  16-lb.  shot 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer. . 

Pole  vault  .  : 

Standing  broad  .lump 

Standing  liigh  jump 

Thi'ee  standing  jumps 


6  ft.    7  5-16  in 
24  ft.  113-4    in 

50  ft.  11  in 

51  ft 

189  ft.  6  1-2  in. 

13  ft  3  9-16  in 
11  ft.  4  7-8  in.  ., 
6  ft.  5  3-4  in   . . 
35  ft.  8  3-4  in.  .  , 


Dan  J.  Kelly,  Spokane,  Wash 

H.  P.  Drew,  Berkeley,  Cal 

Robert  Cloughen,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y   .  .    . 
\  H.  P.  Drew,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

B.  J.  Wefeis  (straightaway).  New  York.  . 

D.  J.  Kelly  (slight  curve),  Spokane,  Wash. 

R.  C.  Craig,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

li.  C.  Craig,  Cambridge,  Mass 

D.  F.  Lippiucott,  Cambridge,  Mass  . 

H.  P.  Drew,  Claremont,  Cal  .    . 

G.  Parker,  Fresno,  Cal 

B.  J.  Wefers,  New  York 

M.  W.  Long  (straight),  Guttenberg,  N.  J 

J.  E.  Meredith  (1  turn),  Cambridge,  Mass  . 
M.  W.  Sheppard,  Celtin  Park,  New  York 

J.  E.  Meredith,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

T.  P.  Conneff,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y 

N.  S.  Taber,  Cambridge,  Mass 

A.  Shrubb,  Glasgow,  Scotland 

G.  V.  Bonhag,  Buffalo,  NY 

A.  Shrubb,  Stamford  Bridge,  England 

H  Holehmainen,  New  York 

A.  Shrubb,  Glast;ow,  Scotland  . . . 

G.  V.  Bonhag,  New  York 

A   Shrubb,  Stamford  Bridge,  England 
H.  Kolehmainen,  New  York      .        ... 
A.  Shrubb,  Glasgow,  Scotland.     . 
H.  Kolehmainen,  New  York .  .    . ;    . 
f  R.  Simpson,  Columbia,  Mo  . . 
\  R.  Simpson,  Evanston,  HI .  .  .    . 

J  A.  C.  Kraenzlein,  New  York 

{  J.  I.  Wendell,  Cambridge,  Mass     . . 
1  R.  Simpson,  Columbia,  Mo.  ...   ,.   ■  . 

E.  Beeson,  Berkeley,  Cal '    . 

P.  O'Connor,  Dublin,  Ireland.  . . 
D.  F.  Ahearu,  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y .  .  . 
Ralph  Rose,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  . 
P.  Ryan,  Celtic  Park,  New  York . 

F.  K.  Foss,  Chicago,  111    

R.  C.  Ewry,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

L.  Goehrlng,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y. . 
R.  C.  Ewry,.Celtlc  Park,  N.  Y 


Date. 


June 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

May 

June 

May 

May 

May 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

May 

Aug. 

May 

Aug. 

July 

June 

Feb. 

May 

Feb. 

June 

Feb. 

May 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

May 

June 

May 

May 

May 

May 

Aug. 

May 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

June 

Sept. 


23,  1906 
28,  1914 
11,  1909 

22,  1913 

30,  1896 

23.  1906 
28,  1910 
27,  1911 

31,  1913 
28, 1914 

2, 1914 

26,  1896 

4,  1900 

27,  1916 
14,  1910 
13,  1916 
21,  1895 

16,  1915 

11,  1904 

20,  1910 

21,  1903 

12,  1913 

13,  1904 

5,  1910 
12.  1904 
12,  1913 

5,  1904 

1,  1913 

27,  1918 
3. 1916 

28,  1893 
31,  1913 
27,  1916 

2,  1914 
5,  1901 

30,  1911 
21,  1909 

17,  1913 

23.  1919 

24,  1904, 

14,  1913 
7,  1903 


*  Amerigau  amateur  records,    t  Made  indoors. 

For  other  American  amateur  records  see  1917  Almanac. 
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PROFESSIONAL    RECORDS. 


E\Ti;NT. 


Record. 


Amateur. 


Date. 


100-yard  run 

100-yard  run 

130-yard  run 

220-yard  run 

300-yard  run 

440-yard  run 

600-yard  run 

880-yard  run ...  . , .  . 
Ji-mile  run 

1-mile  run. 

2-miie  run 

3-miIe  run       

4-mile  run 

5-mlle  run 

10-mile  run 

Running  high  jump 

Running  broad  jump.  . . . 
Run,  hop,  step  and  jump. 

Pole  vault 

Standing  broad  jump. .    . 

Standing  high  jump 

Three  standing  jumps. . . . 


0  l-2a. 
9  3-5S. 


12s 

21  1-43... 

30s 

47  4-53... 

Im.  13s. 


Im. 

3m. 

4m. 

9m. 
14m. 
19m. 
24m. 
51m. 

6  ft. 
23  ft. 
48  ft. 

11  ft. 

12  ft. 
4  ft. 

36  ft. 


63  l-2s .  .  . 

7s.  ..  . 
12  3-4s.  . . 
11  l-2a... 
19  l-2s... 
25  2-Ss.  .. 
40a 

5  1-23  .  . 
1-2  in.... 

1  in 

8  in ... . 

9  in 

1  1-2  in. 

11  in 

3  in.  .  .  . 


A.  B.  Postle  (downhill),  Kalgoorlie,  Australia, 

/  E.  Donovan,  Boston,  Mass 

1  R.  Walker,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa .  .  . 

J.  Donaldson,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 

.1.  Donaldson,  Shawfield  Park,  Scotland 

H.  Hutchins.  Scotland 

B.  R.  Day,  Perth,  West  Australia 

/  J.  NuttaU,  England 

\  E.  C.  Bredin,  England 

P.  S.  Hewitt,  Lyttleton,  New  Zealand  . .    .  . 

W.  Richards,  England 

AV.  G.  George,  Lilhebridge,  England.  . . . 
W.  Lang,  Manchester,  England .  . 

P.  Cannon,  Govan,  Scotland 

P.  Cannon,  Glasgow,  Scotland 

J.  White,  Hackney,  Wicks 

H.  Watkius,  Rochdale 

E.  W.  Johnston,  Boston,  Mass 

L.  A.  Carpenter,  Boston,  Mass  . . 
T.  Burrows,  Worcester,  Mass 

R   B.  Dickerson,  Ireland 

J.  Darby,  England 

H.  Andrews,  Scotland 

T.  Colquitt,  England 


Doc. 

Sept. 
Dec. 
Sept. 
July 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
July 
Sept. 
June 
Aug. 
Aug. 
May 
Nov. 
May 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
July 
I  May 

I  May 


28,  1906 
2,  1895 

17.  1913 
23,  1911 
26,  1913 

2.  1884 
1,  1907 

20,  1864 
31.  1897 

21,  1871 
30,  1866 
23.  1886 

1.  1863 
14,  1888 

8,  1888 
11,  1863 
16.  1899 

1.  1881 
16,  1896 

18,  1884 
11,  1892 
28,  1890 

1875 
1907 


OLYMPIC    GAME    WINNERS,    1896-1908 

The  1920  Olympic  Games  will  be  held  at  Antwerp,  Belgium,  in  August     The  United  States  will  be 
represented  by  a  team 


Event. 

Athens,  1896. 

^-aris,  1900. 

St.  Louis,  1904. 

60  metre  run . . . 

Kraeazlein  (America) .  . . 

Jarvis  (America) 

Tewkesbury  (America)   . 

Long  (America) 

Tysoe  (England) 

Bennett  (England) 

Kraenzlein  (America) .  .    . 
Kraenzlein  (America) .  . 
Tewkesbury  (America) 

Orton  (America) 

Rimraer  (England)    .    . 
Kraenziein  (America)    . . 
Baxter  (America) . . 
Frin.steiu  (America) 

Ewry  (America)   

Ewry  (America) 

Ewry  (America) 

Baxter  (America).    . 
Sheldon  (America)     .    . 
Bauer  (Hungary) .    . 
Flanagan  (America) 

Teato  (France) 

England 

100  meter  run. . . . 

200  metre  run 

Burke  (America) 

Hahn  (America). 

400  metre  run 

800  metrs  run 

1,500  metre  run 

110  metre  hurdles    .  .  . 
200  metre  hurdles 

Biu-ke  (America) 

Flack  (England) 

Flack  (England) 

Curtis  (America) 

Hillmau  (America). 
Lightbody  (America). 
Lightbody  (America). 
Schule  (America). 

400  metre  hurdles .     .  . 

2,500  metre  steeplechase 

4,000  metre  steeplechase 

Clark  (A  merl'ca)   

Clark  (America) 

Connolly  (America) 

Running  long  jump 
Running  high  jump. 
Running  triple  jump 
Standing  brbad  jump 

Prinstein  (America). 
Jones  (America). 
Prinstein  (America). 
Ewry  (America). 

Standing  triple  jump    . 

Pole  vault 

Hoyt  (America) ... 
Garrett  (America) . 
Garrett  (America) . 

Dvorak  (America). 

Shot  put 

Rose  (America). 

Discus 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer 

Sheridan  (America). 
Flanagan  (America). 

Throwing  50-lb.  weight    . 

Desmartoau  (Canada). 

Marathon  race 

Weight  lifting  (1  hand) 

Loucs  (Greece) 

ElUott  (England) .      . 
Jensen  (Denmark) . . 

Hicks  (A.merlca). 

Weight  liftiiig  (2  hands) 
DumbbcU  competition. 

Tug-of-war 

Team  race 

Kakousis  (Greece). 
Ostuolt  (America). 
Milwaukee  A.  C.  (America) 
New  York  A.  C.  (America) 

Event. 


60  metre  run. . . . 
100  metre  run. . . 
200  metre  nm   . . 
400  metre  run . . . 
800  metre  run . . . 
1,.')00  metre  run. . 
110  metre  hurdles 
400  metre  hurdles 
3,200  m.  St' chase 
Run  long  jump 
Run.  high  jump. 
P,un.  triple  jump 
Stand,  br'd  jump 
Stand,  high  jump 
Stand,  trip,  jump 
Pole  vault .... 


Shot  put , 

Discus  

Tlir'g  16-lb.  ham 
Tlir'g56-lb.  ham, 


Athens,  1906.        London,  1908 


Hahu  (Amer.) . 


Pilgrim  (Amer ) 
Pilgrim  (Amer.) . 
Lightbody  (Am  ) 
Leavitt  (Atiier.) . 


Prinstein  (Amer) 
Leahy  (Ireland) . 
O'Connor  (Irel'd) 
Ewry  (America) 
Ewry  (America) 


Gouder  (France) . 

Sheridan  (Amer) 
Sheridan  (Amer.) 


Waljter  (So.  Af .) . 
Kerr  (Canada) 
Kalswelle  (Eng.). 
Sheppard  (Amer) 
Sheppard  (Amer) 
Snuthson  (Amer) 
Bacon  (Amer.). 
Russell  (Eng.). 
Irons  (America). 
Porter  (Amer.) 
Aheame  (Eng.). 
Ewry  (America) 
Ewry  (America) 


Gilbert  and  Cook 

(America) . 
Rose  (America). 
Sheridan  (Amer.) 
Flanagan  (Amor) 


Event. 


Marathon  race. 
Wgt.  lift..  1  hand 
Wgt.  lift., 2  hands 
Dumbbell  comp. 

Tug-of-war 

Team  race,  3  mis 

5  mile  run 

Throwing  stone 

Throwing  javelin 

(free  style) 

Throwing  javelin 

(held  in  middle) 

Pentathlon 

1,500  meter  walk 
3,500  meter  walk 
10  mile  walk .... 
Throwing    discus 

(Greek  style) . . . 
Relay  nice  (1,600 

metres) 


Athens,  1906. 


Sherring  (Can.). 
Steinbach  (Aust) 
Tofalos  (Greece) 


Germany . 


Hawtrey  (Eng.) 
Georgantus 

(Greece) 

Lemming 

(Sweden) 


Mell'der  (Swed.) 
Bonhag  (Amer.) 


Jaervluen 
land) ... 


(Fin- 


London,  1908. 


Hayes  (Amer.). 


England. 
England. 
Voigt  (England). 


Lemming 
(Sweden). 

Lemming 
(Sweden). 


Larner  (Eng.). 
Lamer  (Eng.). 

Sheridan  (Amer.) 

America. 
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WORLD'S  ATHLETIC  KECOKDS— Continued. 


Events, 


COMPLETE    RECORD    1912    OLYMPIC    GAMES    AT    STOCKHOLM. 

Third. 


100  metres  run 

200  metres  run 

400  metres  run 

800  metres  run 

1,500  metres  run 

Running  broad  jump .... 
Standing  broad  jump.  .  .  . 
Run.  hop,  step,  and  jump 

Pole  vault 


Throw,  javelin:  Best  band 

Right  and  lelt  hand .  . 
Throw,  discus:  Best  hand 

Right  and  left  hand .  .  . 
Put'g  the  wgt.:  best  hand 

Right  and  left  hand .  .  . 
Throwing  the  hammer. . . 

Pentathlon 

Decathlon 

400  metres  relay  r.ace.  . 
1,600  metres  relay  race.  . 
3,000  metres  team  race . . 

Tug-of-war 

Cross-country  race: 

Individual 

Team 

5,000  metres  run 

10,000  metres  run 

Marathon  race 

110  metres  hurdle  race.. . 

10,000  metres  walk 

Running  high  jump 

Standing  high  jump 


First. 


R.  C.  Craig  (America) . .  . 
R.  C.  Craig  (.America) . .  . 
C.  D.  Reidpath  (Amer.) . 
J.  E.  Meredith  (America) 
A.  N.  S.  Jaclison  (Engl'd) 
A.  L.  Gutterson  (Amur  ) .  . 
C.  Tsicilitiras  (Greece)  . . 
G.  Lindblom  (Sweden) . . . 

H.  S.  Babcock  (America).. 

E.  Lemming  (Sweden) .  .  , 
J.  J.  Saaristo  (Finland).. 
\.  R.  Taipale  (Finland) 
A.  R.  Taipale  (Finland) .  . 
P.  McDonald  (America). 
R.  W.  Rose  (America) .     . 
M.  J.  McGrath  (America) 

F.  R.  Bie  (Norway) 

H.  Wieslander  (Sweden) . 

England 

America 

America 

Sweden 

H.  Kolehmainen  (Finland) 

Sweden 

H.  Kolehmainen  (Finland) 
H.  Kolehmainen  (Finland) 
K.  K.  McArthur  (So.  Af.) 

F.  W.  Kelly  (America) . . . 

G.  H.  Goulding  (Canada) . 
A.  W.  Richards  (America) 
Piatt  Adams  (America) 


Second. 


A.  Meyer  (America) 

D.  F.  Lippincott  (Amer.).. 
H.  Braun  (Germany) .... 
M.  W.  Sbeppard  (Amer  ). 
A.  R.  Kiviat  (America)  . 
C.  D.  Bricker  (Canada) . 
Piatt  Adams  (America).. 
G.  Aberg  (Sweden) 

/  F.  T.  Nelson  (America) . 
\  i\l  S.  Wright  (America) 

r.  J.  Saaristo  (Finland)..  . 
vV.  S.  Siikaniemi  (Finland) 
R.  L.  Byrd  (America) . . .  . 

Niklander  (Finland).. . 

W.  Rose  (America) .  .  . 

McDonald  (America) . . 

Gillis  (Canada) 

J.  J.  Donahue  (America) . . 
G.  Lomberg  (Sweden) . . . . 

Sweden    

France   

Sweden 

Great  Britain 


H.  J.  Andersson  (Sweden) 

Finland 

J   Bouin  (France)    

L.  Tewanima  (America) .  . 
C  W  Gitsham  (So.  Af ).. 
J.  Wendell  (America)  .  . . 
E.  J.  Webb  (Gt.  Britain) . 
H,  Liesche  (Germany) . 
B.  Adams  (America) 


D.  F.  Lippincott  (America) 
W.  R.  Applegarth  (G.  Brit.) 

E.  F.  J.  Lindberg  (Amer.). 
I.  N.  Davenport  (America). 
N.  S.  Taber  (America). 

G.  Aberg  (Sweden). 

B.  Adams  (America). 
E   Almlot  (Sweden). 

■  F.  D.  Murphy  (America) 
B.  Uggla  (Sweden). 
W.  Happenny  (Canada). 

M.  Kovacs  (Hungary). 

U.  Peltonen  (Finland). 

J.  H.  Duncan  (America). 

E.  Magnusson  (Sweden). 

L.  A.  Whitney,  (America). 

E.  Niklander  (Finland). 

C.  C.  Childs  (America) . 

F.  L.  Lukeman.  (Canada). 

G.  Holman  (Sweden). 


Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain. 


J.  Eke  (Sweden). 
Great  Britain. 
G.  V/.  Hutson  (Gt.  Britain) 
A.  Stenroos  (Finland) 
G.  Strobino  (Am.erica). 
W.  M.  Hawkins  (America) 
F.  L.  Altimani  (Italy). 
G   L.  Horine  (America). 
C.  Tsiclitiras  (Greece). 


Standing  nign  jump ±'iail  Aaams  tAinenun;..  .   p.  Auu,ina  v.tiiiein;a) >^.    laium-iina  \ 

*  Germany  fini.shed  second,  but  was  disqualified  for  passing  thp  baton  out  of  bounds. 


BILLIARDS. 


Eighteenth  Annual  Class  A  National  Amateur 
18.2  Balkiine  Championship,  played  at  Chicago, 
ending  March  8.     Final  standing: 

Won.     Lost. 

♦McAndless,  Chicago 5  1 

♦  Collins,  Chicago 5  1 

Lord,  Chicago 4  2 

Huston,  Detroit 4  2 

Allison,  Detroit 2  4 

Morton,  Philadelphia 1  5 

Trump,  Pittsburgh 0  6 

*  McAndless  winner  of  playoft 

Class  B  IS  2  Balkiine  Championship,  played  at 
New  York  Citv  ecding  February  22     Final  standing: 

Won      Lost 

G  T   Moon,  Jr 4  0 

F  C   Burnham 2  2 

O   P.  Mathews 2  2 

J.  Rico 2  2 

H  G   Merrill 0  4 

National  Amateur  Three-Custiion  Championship, 
played  at  New  York  City,  ending  April  10  Final 
standing:  ,_  ^     ^ 

Won      Lost 

Arthur  Newman   4  0 

Earl  Patterson 2  2 

William  H.  Flinn 2  2 

Harry  Levine 1  g 

Gus  Gardner 1  3 

New  York  State  Amateur  Thrcc-Cushioa  Cham- 
pionship, played  at  New  York  City,  ending  March 
27      Final  standing: 

Won      Lost 

Arthur  Newman 4  0 

J.  Howard  Shoemaker 3  X 

Samuel  G.  Estabrook 2  2 

Charles  Shongood 1  3 

Seventh  Annual  National  Amateur  Pocket  Billiard 
(pool)  Championship,  played  at  New  York  City, 
ending  March  25      Final  standing: 


OTHER   IMPORTANT    MATCHES 

January  8,  Chicago.  Ill  — Augie  Kieckhefer  de- 
feated Pierre  Maupome,  150  to  141,  in  a  three- 
cushion  billiard  match  for  world's  championship 

February  15,  Chicago,  III  —Alfredo  De  Oro  de- 
feated Augie  Kieckhefer,  150  to  148,  in  a  three-cush- 
ion billiard  match  for  world's  championship. 

March  29,  Detroit,  Mich  — Alfredo  De  Oro  de- 
feated Gus  Copulos,  150  to  94,  in  a  three-cushion 
billiard  match  for  world's  championship. 

May  4,  New  York  City  — Robert  L.  Cannefax  de- 
feated Alfred  De  Oro,  150  to  141,  in  a  three-cushion 
billiard  match  for  world's  championship 

National  18.2  Balkiine  Billiard  Championship, 
held  New  York  City,  week  ending  October  25 
Final  standing: 


Name. 

Won 
6 

Lost 

H    R 

lei' 

H 

Av. 

Hoppe 

0 

80 

Cochran 

4 

•    2 

265 

44- 

4-9 

Morningstar     . 

4 

2 

148 

40 

Schaef  cr      

3 

3 

155 

80 

Sutton     

2 

4 

148 

59 

3-5 

Yamada '. 

2 

4 

115 

24 

1-10 

Slosson 

0 

6 

95 

17 

2-8 

-T  Howard  Slioemaker. 

William  A.  TUt 

J.  Maloney 

Cecil  Munez 

C.  Shongood 

Henry  F.  Osborn 

A  C  Crowe 


Won 

.  6 
5 
4 

.  3 
2 
2 
0 


Lost 
1 
2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
6 


Results  by  matches: 
Hoppe,  400;  Cochran,  118. 
Hoppe,  400;  Yamada,  129. 
Hoppe,  400;  Sutton,  298. 
Hoppe,  400;  Morningstar,  259. 
Hoppe,  400;  Slosson,  138. 
Hoppe,  400;  Schaef er,  214. 
Cochran,  400;  Morningstar,  122. 
Cochran,  400;  Yamada,  351 
Cochran,  400;  Slosson,  117. 
Cochran,  400;  Schaef  er,  257 
Schaefer,  400;  Sutton,  265. 
Schaef  er,  400;  Yamada,  82 
Schaefer,  400;  Slosson,  281. 
Morningstar,  400;  Schaefer,  395. 
Morningstar,  400;  Slosson,  202 
Morningstar,  400;  Sutton,  181 
Morningstar,  400;  Yamada,  '241. 
Yamada,  400;  Slosson,  249         „ 
Yamada,  400;  Sutton,  356. 
Sutton,  400;  Slosson,  237. 
Sutton,  400;  Cochran,  62. 
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LAWN    TENNIS. 


National  singles  championship.  William  M. 
JoU''jton  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  won  the  national 
siiiyles  tournament  held  at  the  West  Side  Tennis 
Club.  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.,  August  25.  He  defeated 
William  T.  Tilden  of  Philadelphia,  6 — 4,  6 — 4,  6 — 3. 

..National  doubles  champioa'Ship,  held  at  the  Long- 
wood  Cricket  Club.  Boston,  Mass.,  August  11. 
Norman  E  Brooliea  and  Gerald  L.  Patterson  de- 
feated Vincent  Richards  and  W.  T.  Tilden,  C — 1, 
6—3,  3—6,  7—5. 

Women's  national  championship,  held  at  the 
Philadelphia  Cricket  Club,  St.  Martin's,  Phlladel- 
ptia.  Pa.,  June  16.  Singles — Mrs  Ge6.  W.  Wight- 
man  defeated  Miss  Marion  Zindcrstein,  8 — 1,  6 — 2. 
Doubles — Miss  Marion  Zinderstein  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Goss  defeated  Mrs.  George  W.  Wightman  and  Miss 
Eleonora  R.  Sears,  10 — 8,  9 — 7.  Mixed  doubles- 
Miss  Marion  Zinderstein  and  Vincent  Richards 
defeated  Miss  Florence  A.  Ballln  and  William  T. 
Tilden,  2—6,  11—9,  6—9. 

Clay  court  championship,  held  at  the  South  Side 
Tennis  Club,  Chicago,  111  ,  July  12.  Singles — 
William  M.  Johnston  defeated  W.  T.  Tiiden,  2d, 
fi — 0,  6 — 1,  4 — 6,  6 — 2.  Dou'oles — W.  M.  Johnston 
Bnd  Samuel  Hardy  defeated  Robert  Kinsey  and 
Axel  Graven,  6 — 3,  6 — 1,  2 — 6,  6—3.  Women's 
singles — Miss  Corlnne  Gould  defeated  Miss  Carrie 
B  Ncely,  6 — 4,  6 — 2.  Women's  doubles — Miss 
Ncely  and  Miss  Vorhees  defeated  Miss  Gould  and 
Mrs.  Peters,  6 — 3,  0—6,  6 — 0. 

Western  championship,  held  at  the  RockhiU 
Tennis  Club,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  28.  Singles — 
Willis  E.  Davis  defeated  Ralph  Burdick,  10 — 8, 
4 — 6,  6 — 3,  2 — 6,  6 — 2.  Doubles — Willis  E.  Davis 
and  H.  Van  Dyke  Johns  defeated  Theo.  Drewes  and 
Fred  Jostles.  Women's  singles — Miss  Corlnue 
Gould  defeated  Miss  Marguerite  Davis,  4 — 6,  6—0, 
6—1.  Women's  doubles-  Miss  Hires  and  Miss 
Seavey  defeated  Miss  Net.  and  Miss  Voorhees, 
7 — 5,  4 — 6,  7 — 5.  Mixed  doubles — Miss  Voorhees 
and  H.  Van  Dyke  Johns  defeated  Mrs.  Peer  and 
Charles  T.  Speice,  6 — 2,  6—3. 

California  championship,  held  at  the  Berkeley 
Tenuis  Club,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  September  6.  Singles — 
Roland  Roberts  defeated  Howard  Kinsey,  6 — 4, 9 — 7, 
6—4.  Doubles — Howard  and  Robert  Kinsey  de- 
feated W.  Bates  and  R.  Roberts,  7 — 5,  7 — 6,  9 — 7. 
Women's  singles — Carmen  Tarllton  defeated  Helen 
Baker,  3—6,  7—5,  6—3. 

Junior  and  boys'  championships,  U.  S.  N.  L.  T.  A.> 
held  at  West  Side  Tennis  Club,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y., 
August  27.     Junior  singles — Vincent  Richards  de- 


feated A.  H.  Chapin,  Jr.,  6 — 2,  7—5.  Boys'  singles — 
Arnold  W.  Jones  defeated  Walter  Evans,  6 — 0, 
6 — 3,  6—4.  Junior  doubles — Frank  Anderson  and 
Cecil  Donaldson  defeated  Philip  Neer  and  Vincent 
Richards,  6—0,  2—6,  6 — 4,  6 — 1.  Boys'  doubles — 
W.  W.  Ingraham  and  A.  W.  Jones  defeated  L.. 
Farquhar  and  Fred  Haas,  6 — 3,  6 — 3,  7 — 5. 

Nalional  indoor  championship,  held  at  the  7th 
Regiment  TennLs  Club,  New  York  City,  March  28. 
Singles— Vincent  Richards  defeated  William  T. 
Tilden,  3— G,  6—3,  6 — 8,  6 — 1,  6—4.  Doubles — 
Tilden  and  Richards  defeated  Fred  B.  Alexander 
and  Dr.  William  Rosenbaum,  6 — 4,  3 — 6,  6 — 2, 
2—6,  6—1. 

Women's  national  indoor  championship,  held  at 
the  7th  Regiment  Tennis  Club.  New  York  City. 
March  10.  Singles — Mrs.  George  W.  Wightman 
defeated  Miss  Marion  Zinderstein,  2—6,  6 — 1,  6 — 4. 
Doubles— Mrs.  George  W.  Wightman  and  Miss 
Marion  Zinderstein  defeated  Mrs.  A.  Humphries 
and  Miss  Bessie  Ilolden,  6—1,  6 — 1. 

Father  and  son  national  championship,  held  at  the 
West  Side  Tennis  Club,  August  25.  F.  G.  Anderson 
and  F.  C.  Anderson  defeated  A.  H.  Cliapin  and  A. 
H.  Chapin,  Jr  ,  6 — 4,  6—2. 

Veterans'  national  championsliip,  held  at  the  West 
Side  Tennis  Club,  August  25.  Clarence  Hobart 
defeated  F.  G.  Anderson  6 — 2,  6—4. 

Pacific  Northwest  championship — Tacoma  Tennis 
Club,  August  4.  Singles — Philip  Neer  defeated 
Wallace  Scott,  5—7,  6—3,  6—1,  6—3.  Doubles— 
Wabraushek  and  Taylor  defeated  Todd  and  Frye, 
6 — 2,  2 — 6,  9 — 7,  8 — 6.  Women's  singles — Miss 
Sara  Livingston  defeated  Miss  Mayme  McDonald, 
6 — 4,  6—1. 

Border  States  championship,  Douglas  Country 
Club,  'Douhlas,  Ariz.,  May  30,  1919.  Singles — 
Ferguson  defeated  Judson  6 — 0,  7 — 5,  5 — 7,  6 — 2. 
Doubles — Bennett  and  Judson  defaoted  Smith  and 
Drysdale,  6—2,  6 — 4,  6 — 2.  Women's  singles — 
Miss  Margaret  Chesney  defeated  Mrs  Sutton,  6 — 3, 
6—1. 

Soutliern  championship,  As!>eville  Country  Club. 
Ashoville,  N.  C,  July  21.  Singles — Esmond  Phelps 
defeated  J.  W.  Erwin,  6 — 0,  6 — 2,  6—1.  Doubles — 
J.  K.  Orr,  Jr.,  and  Carter  defeated  Capers  and 
Capers,  6—3,  6—2,  fr— 4. 

National  girls'  championship,  Philadelphia  Cricket 
Club,  St.  Martin's,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.,  June  16. 
Miss  Katherinc  Gardner  deteaic-d  Miss  Elizabeth 
Warren,  6 — 4,  5—7,  6—3. 


GYMNASTICS. 


National  Amateur  Athletic  TTnlon  Champion- 
ships held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Athletic  Club,  Los  Angeles,  Cal ,  May  10,  1919. 
Results  by  events:  Horizontal  Bar — Won  by  Peter 
Hoi,  Norwegian  A.  C.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  861  points; 
P.  Krempel,  Los  Angeles  School  of  Physical  Training, 
720  points,  second;  C.  Jacobs,  Los  Angeles  School 
of  Physical  Training,  705  points,  third;  H.  Cramer, 
Concordia  Turnverein,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  640  points, 
fourth.  Long  Horse — Won  by  P.  Krempel,  Los 
Angeles  School  of  Physical  Training,  850  points;  P. 
Ho!,  Norwegian  A.  C,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  830  points, 
second ;  A.  Bauchman,  Los  Angeles  School  of  Phys- 
ical Training,  815  points,  third;  E.  Dema:rus,  Con- 
cordia Turnverein.  San  Diego,  Cal.,  730  points, 
fourth.  Parallel  Bars — Won  by  Peter  Hoi,  Nor- 
wegian A.  C,  Bi-ooklyn,  N.  Y.,  841  points;  P. 
Krempel,'  Los  Angeles  School  of  Physical  Training, 
819  points,  second;  C.  Jacobs,  Los  Angeles  School  of 
Physical  Training,  773  points,  third;  E.  DemarUs, 
Concordia  Turnverein,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  730  points, 
fourth.  Side  Horse — Won  by  P.  Krempel,  Los 
Angeles  School  of  Physical  Training,  857  points; 
Peter  Hoi,  Norwegian  A.  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  799 
points,  second;  E.  Demarus,  Concordia  Turnverein, 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  740  points,  third;  C.  Jaeobs,  Los 
Angeles  School  oi  Physical  Training,  736  points, 
fourth.  Flying  Rings — Won  by  J.  Gleason,  Los 
Angeles  Athletic  Club,  812  points;  O.  Poll,  Newark, 


N.  J.,  795  points,  second;  H.  Glass,  Los  Angeles 
Athletic  Club,  7V5  points  third;  P.  Krempel,  Los 
Angeles  School  of  Physical  Training,  751  points, 
fourth.  Club  Swinging — Won  by  A.  McCloud,  New 
York  A.  C,  New  York,  265  points;  O.  Ivcnnis,  Los 
Angeles  School  of  Physical  Training,  220  points, 
second;  G.  Wattles,  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club.  215 
points,  third;  C.  Jacobs,  Los  Angeles  School  of 
Physical  Training,  190  points,  fourth.  Rope 
Climbing — Won  by  K.  Fintzelbcrg,  Concordia  Turn- 
verein, San  Diego,  Cal.,  8  4-5s  ;  G.  Brockow,  Poly- 
technic High  School,  Los  Angeles  Cal.,  9  4-.5s.. 
second;  P.  Krempel,  Los  Angeles  School  of  Physical 
Training,  10s.,  third;  A.  Wayne,  Polytechnic  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  12  2-5s.,  fourth.  Tum- 
bling— Won  by  A.  Nugent,  Newark,  N.  J„  808 
points;  P.  Clayton,  Olympic  Club.  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  804  points,  second;  E.  Bly,  Olympic  Club.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  773  points,  third;  A.  Downs,  Los 
Angeles  Athletic  Club,  688  points,  fourth.  Ail- 
Around  Championship — Won  by  Petor  Hoi,  Nor- 
wegian A.  C.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  2,736  points;  P. 
Krempel,  Los  Angeles  School  of  Physical  Training, 
2,723  points,  second;  C.  Jacobs,  Los  Angeles  School 
of  Physical  Training,  2,399  points,  third;  E  Demarus. 
Concordia  Turnverein,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  1,915 
points,  fourth.  Team  Results — Los  Angeles  School 
of  Physical  Training,  24;  Norwegian  A.  C.  Brooklyn, 
16;  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  7:  Concordia  Turnverein.  San 
Diego.  Cal..  5. 
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TK£    AMERICAN 

PURCHASE  PRICES  AMERICAN 


TURF. 

THOROUGHBREDS. 


HORSE. 


Rock  Sand 

St.  Blaise 

Meddler 

Watercress 

Hamburg 

Hamburg 

Hermls 

Sir  Martin.  . . . 

Meddler 

Nasturtium .  . 
Friar  Rock 
Hamburg .    . . 

Meddler 

De  Mund 

Fitz  Herbert.  .  . 
Tbe  Commoner 
Accountant.  .  . 
Dalmatian.  .    . 
Fitz  Herbert 
Kentucky.    .  . 
King  Thomas  . 

Uncle 

Peter  Pan.       .    . 
Hastings.      .    .    . 

Bolero 

Endur.  by  Riglit. 


Dollars 


150,000 
100,000 
72,500 
71,000 
70,000 
60,000 
60,000 
55,000 
55,000 
50,000 
50,000 
49,500 
49,000 
45,000 
45,000 
41,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
38,000 
38,000 
38,000 
37,000 
35,000 
35,000 


HOKSB. 


Henry  of  Navarre 
W.H.Daniel... 

Iroquois 

Tournament... . 

Rayon  d'Or 

Heno 

Ornament 

The  Earl 

Colin 

Bashti 

Chacornac 

Don  Alonzo. . . . 

Galore 

Kingston 

L.  Primrose  colt 
Lamplighter. . . 

Laureate 

McChesney.  . . . 

Oaklawn 

Uncle 

Cudgel 

Dewdrop 

Oiscau 

Omar  Khayyam. 
Kilmarnock 
OrdPi- 


Dollars 


35,000 
35,000 
34,000 
33,500 
33,000 
32,500 
31,000 
30,500 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
29,500 
27..500 
26,600 
26,000 
26,000 


HOKbE. 


Requital 

Sir  Francis 

Clifford 

Compute 

David  Garrick. . . 

Halma 

Horace  E 

Iris 

Lady  Languish .  . 
Maj.  Daingerfleld 
George  Smith.. 

Maxim 

Mortemer 

Plaudit   

Potomac 

Savable 

Tremont 

Silver  King.  .  .  . 

Virgil 

Yorkville  Belle. 

Hautesse 

Water  Color 

HandspuU .  .  . 
Silver  Fox .  .  . 
Consideration .  . 


Dollars 


26,000 
26,000 
26.000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
24,000 
23,000 
23,000 
22,000 
22,000 
21,000 


Horse. 


Falsetto 

Yankee 

Pr.  of  Melbourne 
Tippity  Witchet 

Dobbins 

Aloha 

Celt 

Ban  Fox 

Bat  Masterson. . 
Burgomaster .... 
Duke  of  Magenta 
Garry  Herrmann 
His  Eminence.  . 

Lamplighter 

Louisburg 

Luke  Blackburn. 

Mexican 

Mortemer 

Raceland 

Timber 

Viola 

Yankee 

Yankee  Consul.  . 

Westy  Hogan 

L-berty  Loan .... 


Dollars 


21,000 
21.000 
20,500 
20,500 
20,200 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20.000 
2C,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 


BROOKLYN    HANDICAP. 


Yr 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


First. 


Dry  Monopole 

The  Bard 

Exile 

Castaway  II   .  . 

Tenny 

Judge  Morrow .  . 

Diablo 

Dr.  Rice 

Hornpipe 

Sir  Walter 

Howard  Mann . 

Ornament 

Banastar 

Kinley  Mack 

Conroy     

Reina 

Irish  Lad 

The  Picket    . 

Delhi 

Tokalon .      ... 

Superman 

Celt 

King  Jame.9 

Fitz  Herbert 

Whisk  Broom  II 

Buckhorn 

Tartar 

Friar  Rock 

Borrow 

Cudgel 

Eternal 


Jockeys. 


McCarthy . 
Hay  ward .  .    . 
Hamilton   . . . 

Bunn 

Barnes 

Covington   .  . 

Taral 

Taral        

Hamilton. . . . 

Taral        

.Martin 

Sloan  

Maher 

.McCue 

O'Connor 

O'Connor. . . . 

O'Neill 

Helgesen.  .  . . 

T.  Burns 

Bedell 

Miller 

N  jtter 

E.  Dugau. . . . 
E.  Dugan. . . . 

Notter 

McCahey 

J.  McTaggart 
Haynes 
Knapp . 
I^yUe . . 
.Schuttinger. 


Wgt. 


106 
125 
116 
100 
128 
116 
112 
112 
105 
113 
106 
127 
110 
122 
102H 
104 
103 
119 
124 
108 
99 
106 
126 
130 
130 
113 
103 
108 
117 
129 
105 


Second. 


Blue  Wing 

Hanover 

Prince  Royal. . . 

Badge 

Prince  Royal.   . 
Oessara.  .  .  . 
Lamplighter 
Henry  of  Navar 
Lazzarone   . .    . 
Clifford    .  .      . 
Lake  Shore.  .    . 
Ben  HoUaday 
Lanky  Bob. . .  . 

Raff  aello 

Herbert 

Advance  Guard 

Gunfire 

Irish  Lad  .    .  . 

Ostrich 

Dandelion.  .  . . 
Beacon  Light .  . 

Fair  Play 

Restigouche. . . . 

Olambala 

G.  M.  Miller... 

Ruskin 

Roamer 

Pennant 

Regret 

Roamer .  , 

Parchase 


Wgt 


112 
125 
129 
114 
117 
115 
125 
109 
114 
125 
106 
121 
J  05 
113 

99 
117 
111 
125 

96 
107 
100 

99 
114 
116 
106 
119 
125 
123 
122 
120 
117 


Third. 


Hidalgo 

Exile 

Terra  Cotta... 

Eric 

Tea  Tray 

Russell 

Leonavvell 
Sir  Walter.. . . 

Sir  Walter 

St.  Maxim 

Volley 

Sly  Fox 

Filigiane 

Herbert 

Standing 

Pentecost 

Heno 

Proper 

Graziallo 

The  Picket.  .  . 

Nealon   

Master  Robert 

Celt 

Prince  Imperial 
Sam  Jackson. . 
Rock  View.  .  . 

Borrow 

Slumber  II.  .  . 
Old  Rosebud . . 
George  Smith 
Questionnaire. 


Wgt     Value      Time. 


115 
114 
125 
110 
116 
114 
110 
120 
124 
108 
95 
92 
98 
99 
113 
100 
113 
110 
109 
120 
114 
95 
127 
97 
108 
128 
128 
111 
120 
122 
100 


$5,850 

6,925 

X,900 

^.900 

14,800 

17,750 

17,750 

17,750 

7,750 

7,750 

7,750 

7,800 

7,800 

7,800 

7,800 

7,800 

14,950 

15,800 

15,800 

15,800 

15,800 

19,750 

3,850 

4,800 

3,125 

3,750 

3,850 

3,850 

4,850 

4,850 

5,000 


2.07 
2.13 

2.07  1-2 
2.10 
2.10 

2.08  3-4 
2.09 

2.07  1-4 
2.11  1-4 

2.08  1-2 

2.09  3-4 
2.10 
2.06  1-4 
2.10 
2.09 
2.07 

2.05  2-5 

2.06  3-5 
2.00  1-5 
2.05  3-5 
2.09 

2.04  1-5 
2.04 

2.05  3-5 
2.03  2-5 
2.08 
1.50  3-5 
1.50 
1.49  2-5 
1  50  1-5 
1.49  4-5 


No  racing  in  191 1 
one  mile  and  a  qyanKsr 


and  1912.    Run  at  Gravesend  prior  to  19U 
previous  to  1915;  1915  to  present,  one  mile 


and  at  Belmont  Park  in 
and  an  eighth. 


1913.    Distance, 


SARATOGA    HANDICAP. 

YE 

First. 

Jockeys. 

Wgt. 

Second. 

Wgt 

Third 

Wgt 

Value 

Time 

1901 

*Rockton 

N  Turner. . . 

116 

Water  Cure. . . . 

107 

Water  Color . . . 

115 

S6,800 

1.53  1-5 

1902 

t Francesco..    .    . 

H.  Michaels. 

97 

Herbert 

118 

Articulate .  .    . 

119 

6,800 

1.59 

19():< 

tWaterboy..    .. 

Odom 

127 

Hunter  Raine 

107 

Caugh'waga.  . 

109 

8,800 

2.05  3-5 

1904 

Lord  of  the  Vale 

Lyne 

112 

Bad  News 

108 

Caugh'waga.  .  . 

111 

8,800 

2.05 

1905 

Caughnawaga. . 

T.  Burns 

119 

Water  Light. .. 

108 

Beldame 

120 

8,300 

2.07 

1906 

Dandelion 

Sewell 

113 
111 

Tangle  

Runnifjg  Water. 

97 
115 

Gallavant 

Dandelion 

99 
117 

8,300 
8,300 

2.04  3-5 

1907 

McCarter 

W.  Miller. . . . 

2.05  3-5 

1908 

Moufort 

McCahey. . . . 

100 

90 

Far  West 

K's  Daughter . 

102 
104 

Danoscara 

Olambala. 

100 
116 

1,150 
3,850 

2.05  4-5 

1909 

Affliction ^ 

E.  Martin.  . . 

2.05 

1910 

Olambala 

Cock  0'  the  Walk 

Butwell 

J  Glass 

128 
107 

Ballot 

133 
110 

Stanley  Fay .  . 
Rolling  Stone . 

102 
95 

5,800 
3,850 

2.08  3-5 

1913 

Lahore 

2.06 

1914 

Borrow. 

J   Notter 

123 

Hedge 

98 

Flying  Fairy . . . 

117 

3,875 

2  05  2-5 

1915 

Roamer 

J   Butwell .  . . 

128 

Saratoga 

102 

S.  Jasmine  . .    . 

103 

2,300 

2.04  2-5 

1916 

StromboU 

J  McTaggart 

121 

Ed  Crump 

123 

Friar  Rock . .  . 

107 

3,850 

2.05  1-5 

1917 

Roamer 

J.  Butwell.    . 

122 

Spur 

123 

Ticket 

107 

4,850 

2.06  1-5 

1918 

Roamer .    

F.  Robinson. 

129 

Cudgel 

133 

Bondage 

105 

5,350 

2  02  1-5 

1919 

Purchase 

Knapp 

118 

Fairy  Wand .  .  . 

105 

War  Cloud .... 

117 

7,000 

2.02  2-5 

*  Distance,  1  1-8  miles.    1 1  3-16  miles,    t  Increased  to  1  1-4  miles.    No  racing  in  1911  and  1912- 
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SUBURBAN    HANDICAP. 

Yk. 

Firsi 

JocKcys. 

VVgt 

Second. 

Wgt 

■    Third. 

Wgt 

Value . 

Time. 

1884 

Gen.  Monroe. . . 

VV.  Donohue 

124 

War  Eagle 

102 

Jack  of  Hearts. 

114 

$4,945 

2.11  3-4 

1885 

Pontiac 

Olney   

102 

♦Richmond .... 

110 

Rataplan 

116 

5,865 

2.09  1-2 

1886 

Troubadour 

Fitzpatnck. 

115 

tRichmond .  . 

110 

Saranac 

110 

6,097 

2.12  1-4, 

1887 

Eurus     

Davis 

102 

OriQamme 

104 

Wickham 

114 

6,065 

2.12 

1888 

Elkwooci 

Martin 

119 

Terra  Cotta     . 

122 

Firenze 

117 

6,.S12 

2.07  1-2 

1889 

Raceland 

Salvator 

Garrison 

I.  Murohy. . . 

120 
127 

Terra  Cotta  . 
Cassius.      . 

124 
107 

Gorgo 

110 

126 

6,900 
6,900 

2.00  4-5 
2.06  4-6 

1890 

Tenny 

1891 

Lantaka 

Bergen 

110 

Major  Domo.. 

107  }i; 

Cassius 

115 

9,900 

2.07 

1892 

Montana 

Garrison . . . 

115 

Major  Domo. . 

115 

LampUghter .  . . 

104 

U,?.")© 

2.07  2-£ 

•1893 

Liowlander 

McDermott. . 

105 

Terrifler 

95 

Lamplighter .  . 

129 

17,750 

2.06  3-5 

1894 

Ramapo 

Lazzarone    

Taral 

Hamilton  . .  . 

120 
115 

Banquet 

Sir  Walter  . .  . 

119 
126 

Sport 

114 
99 

12,070 
4,730 

2  06  1-5 

1895 

Song  &  Dance. 

2.07  4-5 

1896 

Henrv  of  Navarre 

Griffln 

129 

The  Commoner 

113 

Chftord 

126 

5,850 

2  07 

1897 

Ben  Brush 

Simms 

123 

The  Winner 

115 

Havoc 

104  H 

5,850 

2.07  1-5 

1898 

TiUo 

Clayton 

Turner 

119 
114 

Semper  Ego.. . 
Bannockburn.  . 

106 
112 

Ogden 

109 
114 

6,800 
6,800 

2  08  1-5 
2.08  2-5 

1899 

Iran 

Warrenton 

1900 

Kinley  Mack.. . . 

McCue 

125 

Ethelbert 

1.30 

Gulden 

100 

6,800 

2  06  4-5 

1901 

Alcedo.    .....    . 

Spencer 

112 

Watercure. . .  . 

iOl'A 

Toddy 

100 

7,800 

2  05  3-5 

I9(f,'. 

Gold  Heels 

Africander 

Wonderly. . . 
Fuller 

124 
110 

Pentecost 

Herbert ...... 

99 

118 

Blues 

124 
98 

7,800 
16,490 

2  05  1-5 

1903 

Hunter  Raine. . 

2.10  2-5 

1904 

Hermis 

Redfem 

127 

The  Picket .  .  . 

124 

Irish  Lad 

127 

16,890 

2  05 

1906 

Beldame 

F.  O'NelU    . 

123 

Proper 

109 

First  Mason .  . . 

118 

16,800 

2.05  2-5 

1906 

Go  Between .... 

Shaw    

116 

DandeUon 

107 

Colonial  Girl... 

113 

16,800 

2.05  1-5 

1907 

Ncalou 

VV.  Dugan . . 

113 

Montgomery. . 

104 

Beacon  Light. . . 

100 

16,800 

2.06  2-5 

1908 

Ballot 

JN  otter    .  .    . . 

127 

King  James. . . 

98 

Fair  Play 

111 

19,750 

2.03 

1909 

Fitz  Herbert 

E.  Dugan.. . 

105 

Alfred  Noble. 

104 

Fayette 

101 

3,850 

2  03  2-5 

1910 

Olambala 

G.  Archibald 

115 

Prince  Imperial 

101 

Ballot     

129 

4,800 

2.04  2-5 

1913 

Wliisk  Broom  II 

J.  Notter 

1.39 

Lahore 

112 

Meridian 

119 

3,000 

2.00 

1915 

Stromboli 

C.  Turner.   . 

122 

Sam  Jackson 

110 

Sharpshooter. . . 

106 

3,925 

2.05  2-5 

1916 

Friar  Rock 

M.  Garner. 

101 

Short  Grass     . 

117 

Stromboli 

123 

3,450 

2.05 

1917 

Boots 

J.  Loftiis.  . 

122 

Borrow 

115 

The  Finn 

129 

4,900 

2  06  1-5 

1918 

Johren    „.  . 

F.  Robinson. 

no 

Hollister .... 

118 

Battle     

107 

7,600 

2  06 

1919 

Corn  Ta.ssel 

L.  Ensor 

108 

Sweep  On 

108 

Boniface 

107 

5,200 

2.02  1-5 

*  By  Bold  Dayrell.     t  By  Virgil.     No  racing  in  1911  and  1912. 
including  1910,  and  at  Belmont  Park  In  1913,  1915,  1916,  and  1917. 

SARATOGA    CUP 


Run  at  Sheepshead  Bay  until  and 
Not  run  in  1914. 


Ya 

First. 

Jockeys 

Wgt 

Second. 

Wgt. 

•rhird 

Wgt 

Value 

Time. 

1865 

Kentucky 

Gilpatrick .  . 

101 

Captain  Moore 

114 

Rhinodyne.  .  .  . 

114 

SI, 850 

4.01  1-2 

1866 

Kentucky 

C.  Littlefleld 

114 

Beacon  

114 

Delaware 

104 

2.2.5C 

4.04 

1867 

Muggins 

Clark  

118 

Onward 

114 

Delaware 

114 

1,85C 

4.03  • 

1868 

Lancaster 

Hayward   . .  . 

114 

J.  A.  Connolly. . 

108 

F.  Cheath'm... 

105 

1,95C 

4.14 

1869 

Bayonet 

Miller 

108 

NeU.  McDonald 

105 

Vauxhall 

108 

2,250 

4.10 

1870 

Hclmbold 

Robinson. . . 

108 

Hamburg...    . 

90 

Glenelg 

108 

1,850 

4.03  3-4 

1871 

Longfellow 

Swim 

108 
108 

Kingfisher.  .  . 
Longfellow .... 

108 
114 

1,550 
1,560 

4  02  3-4 

1872 

Harry  Bassett. . . 

Rowe 

Defender 

114 

3  59 

1873 

Joe  Daniels 

McCabe 

108 

Han-y  Bassett. 

114 

True  Blue 

108 

1,700 

4  10  3-4 

1874 

Springbok 

Bai  bee 

108 

Preakness .... 

114 

Katie  Please . . . 

105 

2,450 

4.11  3-4 

1875 

§  Springbok 

§Preakneas 

Tom  Ochiltree. . 

W.  Clark 

Hayward   .    . 
Biirbee   .    ... 

114 
114 
118 

■2,256 
1,850 

Grinstea'd 

Big  Sandy 

108 
118 

3.56  1-4 

1876 

Parole 

97 

4.08  1-2 

1877 

Parole 

BaiTett 

115 

Tom  Ochiltree 

124 

Atlileno 

115 

2,150 
1,700 
1,500 
1,300 
1,800 

4  0^  1-2 

1878 

Parole 

Barrett 

McLaughlin. 

Wolfe 

I.  Murphy.. . 

121 
118 
125 
126 

118 
100 
121 
119 

Gen.  Phillips... 
Lou  Lanier 

118 
115 

4.08  1-2 

1879 

Bramble 

Long  Taw 

Checkmate 

Wilful 

4.11  3-4 

1880 

Frankhn 

Monitor 

4.08 

1881 

Irish  King 

122 

4.00  3-4 

1882 

Thora 

Brophy 

113 

Carlpv  B 

101 

Alta  B 

96 

1,850 
1,960 
1,650 

4  05  1-2 

1883 

Gen.  Monroe.. . . 
Gen.  Monroe... 

Fitzpatrick.. 
Blaylock .... 

122 
123 

Boatman 

Compensation. . 

115 
120 

4.21  1-2 

1884 

L.  Stanhope 

118 

4.05 

1885 

Bob  Miles 

Fitzpatrick. . 

118 

Boatman 

120 

Powhattan  III . 

118 

2,150 

4.02 

1886 

Volante    

*Lo3  Angeles 

I  Murphy. . . 
I .  Lewis 

118 
121 

Aretino 

Vallera 

118 
llOH 

1,700 
2,900 

4.25 

1891 

Ind.  Rubber.  . . 

107 

3.43  1-2 

1901 

tBlues 

JAdvance  Guard. 

Shaw 

McCue 

113 

127 

Baron  Pepper .  . 
Wyeth 

113 
113 

Imp ". 

122 
113 

3,350 
3,350 

2.52  2-5 

1902 

A.  Williams. . . . 

3.01  4-5 

1903 

Africander 

Beldame 

Fuller 

F.  O'Neill... 

113 
108 

Heno 

126 
126 

Vi^aterboy 

ITie  Picket 

126 
126 

3,350 
8,100 

2.58 

1904 

Africander 

3.03  4-5 

1905 

Caughnawaga. . . 

Redf  ern 

127 

Beldame 

121 

Cairngorm 

113 

6,800 

3.00  4-6 

1906 

Go  Between 

Shaw 

127 

Sir  Huon 

113 

Samson 

113 

6,050 

3.05  2-5 

1907 

Running  Water.. 

W.  MiUer. . . . 

121 

Nealftn 

126 

Frank  Gill 

113 

6,050 

3.06  1-5 

1909 

Olambala ... 

ButweU 

113 

Wlntergreen .  .  . 

113 

Pins  &  Needles . 

122 

2,175 

2.58 

1910 

Countless 

V.  Powers .  .  . 

113 

Olambala 

126 

A.  Jenks 

108 

4,100 

2.58  3-5 

1913 

Sam  Jackson. ... 

Loftus 

124 

RingUng 

108 

Lahore 

124 

1,650 

3.08  2-5 

1914 

Star  Gaze    

J  McCahey. 

126 

San  Vega 

113 

Flying  Fairy. . . 

121 

2,175 

3.10 

1915 

Roamer 

Friar  Rock 

J.  ButweU .  .  . 
J,  McTaggart 

123 
113 

Virile 

124 
127 

Star  Gaze 

The  Finn. 

127 
126 

2,225 
3,375 

3.01  4-5 

1910 

Roamer 

3.03 

1917 

Omar  Khayyam 

J.  ButweU .  .  . 

113 

Spur 

126 

Fair  Mac 

127 

6,050 

3.07  4-5 

1918 

Johren    ...... 

Exterminator .  .  . 

F.  Robinson 
Schuttinger.  . 

113 
126 

Roamer 

Rchuger 

The  Tnimp. .. . 

127 
116 

5,250 
5,350 

3  02  1-5 

1919 

Purchase 

ii6H 

2.58 

*  Distance,  2  miles;  previous  distance,  2  1-4  miles,  t  1  5-8  miles,  t  Changed  to  1  3-4  mUea.  5  Dead 
beat;  stakes  divided.  No  racing  in  1911  and  1912.  Not  run  from  1887  to  1890.  and  from  1892  to  1900, 
nor  in  1908. 
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THE   FUTURITY. 


Yl: 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

189 

1800 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

190G 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 


First. 


Potomac 

His  Highness. . . 

Morello 

Domino   

Butterflies 

Requital 

Ogden     

L'Alouette 

Martimas 

Chacornae 

Ballyhoo  Bey. . 

Yanl^ce 

Savable 

Hamburg  Belle. 

Artful 

Ormondale 

Electioneer.  ... 

Colin 

Maskette 

Sweep 

Novelty 

Pennant 

Trojan 

Thunderer. . .  . 

Campfire 

Papp     

Dunboyne. .    . 
Man-o'-War .  . .  . 


JocKeys. 


Hamilton .... 
McLaughlin.. 
Hay  ward. . . . 

Taral 

Grifflu 

Griffin 

Tuberville . . . 

Clawson 

H.  Lewis.  . . . 

Spencer 

T.  Sloan.... . 
O'Connor. . . . 

Lyne 

Fuller 

Hildebrand.  . 

Redfern 

Shaw 

Miller 

J.  Notter 

J.  Butwell .  .  . 
C.  H.  Shilling 
C.  Borel.... 
Burlingame. 
J.  Notter. . .  . 
J.  McTaggart 

J.  AUeu 

Schuttlnger. . 
Lot  tus 


Wgt 


115 
130 
118 
130 
112 
115 
115 
115 
118 
114 
112 
119 
119 
114 
114 
117 
117 
125 
118 
126 
127 
119 
117 
122 
125 
127 
127 
127 


Second. 


Masher 

Yorkville  Belle 
Lady  Violet. . . 

Galilee 

Brandy  wine.. , . 

Crescendo 

Ornament 

Lydian 

High  Degree. . . 

Brigadier 

Olympian 

Lux  Casta  .... 
Lord  of  the  Vale 
Leonidas.  .  .  . 
Tradition...    . 

Timber     

Pope  Joan  . . . 
Bar  None.  .  .  . 

Sir  Martin 

Candleberry.  . 

Bashti 

Southern  Maid 


Bromo 

Rickety 

Escoba 

Sir  Barton .... 
John  P.  Grier . 


Wgt 


Third. 


108 
115 
118 
115 
108 
114 
116 
115 
113 
109 
112 
109 
117 
123 
127 
119 
116 
117 
127 
117 
118 
119 


127 
117 
117 


Strathmeath . . 

Dragonet 

St.  Leonards. . 

Dobbins 

Agitator 

Silver  II 

Rodermond ... 

Uriel 

Mr.  Clay 

Windmere.  . . . , 

T.  Atkins 

Barron 

Dazzling 

The  Min.  Man 
Sysonby. . . . 

Belraere 

De  Mund.  .  . 
Chapultepec . 

Helmet 

Grasmere 

Love-Not...    . 
Addle  M 


Achievement. . , 

Skeptic 

Rosie  O'Grady 

Purchase 

DominlQue .  .  .  . 


Wgt 

Value. 

124 

377,000 

108 

72,000 
41,375 

115 

130 

45,000 

110 

63.830 

108 

69,770 

115 

56,970 

115 

43,300 

118 

46,840 

112 

41,000 

129 

42,000 

112 

46,210 

116 

56,660 

122 

46,650 

127 

52,900 

117 

43,680 

123 

44,070 

117 

32,930 

123 

33,360 

122 

33,660 

114 

25.360 

114 

15,060 

22,110 

16,590 

22,950 

124 

15,450 

119 

30,280 

122 

26,650 

Time 

1.14  1-5 

1.15  1-5 
1.12  1-5 

1.12  4-5 
1.11 

1.11  2-5 
1.10 

l.'fa  2-5 

1.10  2-5 
1.10 

1.09  1-5 
1.14 

1  13 

1.11  4-5 
1.11  4-5 

1.13  3-5 
1.11  1-5 
1.11  1-5 

1.11  4-5 

1.12  1-5 
1.15 

1.16  4-5 

1.11  4-5 

1.13  4-5 
1.12 

1.12  4-5 
1.11  3-5 


The  distance  in  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1807,  1898,  1899,  1900.  and  1901  was  170  feet  less  than 
six  furlongs.  Other  years  the  distance  was  full  six  furlongs.  Previous  to  1910  race  was  run  at  Sheepshead 
Bay.  In  1910  and  1913  it  was  run  over  the  Saratoga  Course.  It  was  not  run  for  in  1911  and  1912.  Be- 
ginning in  1915  the  race  became  a  fixture  at  Belmont  Park. 

SARATOGA    SPECIAL. 


YR 

First 

Jockeys. 

Wgt 

Second, 

Wgt 

Third. 

Wgt 

Value 

Time 

1904 

Sysonby 

Re:ifern   

122 

Hot  Shot 

122 

Britisher 

122 

314,000 

1.07 

1905 

Mohawk  II. .  . 

Redfern 

122 

Voorhees 

122 

Tangle 

119 

16,500 

1.07 

1906 

♦Salvidere .... 

Sewell.   .    . . 

119 

McCarter 

122 

Peter  Pan 

122 

15,000 

1.12  2-5 

1907 

Colin 

Sir  Martin 

W  Miller.... 
O.  H   Shilling 

122 
122 

Uncle 

122 
119 

13,000 
9,250 

1.12 

1908 

Wedding  Bells. . 

Mediant 

119 

1.18  4-5 

1909 

Waldo 

Xlcol 

122 

Sweep 

122 

Herkimer 

122 

4,875 

1.15  4-5 

1910 

Novelty 

C.  H   .Shilling 

122 

Iron  Mask 

122 

Naushon 

122 

12,250 

1.14  2-5 

1913 

Roamer 

Byrne 

119 

Gainer .    ... 

122 

Black  Toney. . 

122 

6,500 

1.13 

1914 

Regret 

/.  Notter. ..  . 

119 

Pebbles 

122 

Paris 

122 

5,125 

1  11  3-5 

1915 

Dominant .  .    . 

T  McTaggart 

122 

Puss  in  Boots 

119 

Friar  Rock .  .  . 

122 

5,125 

1.16 

1916 

Campfire.  . .  . 

J.  McTaggart 

122 

T.  McTaggart. 

122 

Hourless  .   ... 

122 

5,625 

1.13  1-5 

1917 

Sun  Briar .  .    . 

W    ICnapp . .  . 

122 

Rosie  O'Grady 

119 

Papp.    ..      . 

122 

11,750 

1  15 

1918 

Hannibal 

L.  Rnsor .... 

122 

Terentla     . 

119 

Yurncari 

122 

9,000 

116  1-5 

1919 

Golden  Broom.  . 

Ambrose.  .  .  . 

122 

Wildair 

122 

King  Thrush... 

122 

8.500 

1.12  t.5 

*  Distance  inci  eased  from  5  1-2 


furlongs  to  3-4  mile.     No  racing  in  1911  and  1912. 
LATONIA    DERBY. 


YR. 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1.917 
191S 
1919 


First 


Newton    .  .  ^ .  . . . 
Buck  McCann. 

Lazzarone 

Halma 

Ben  Brush 

Ornament 

Han  d'Or 

Prince  McClurg 
♦Lieut.  Gibson 
HeriVando.    .  . 
Harry  New . .    . 
Woodlake.  .  . 

Elwood 

The  Foreman . . 
Sir  Huon ...    . 
The  Abbot. . .    . 

Pinkola 

Olambala. .... 

Joe  Morris. . . . .  . 

Governor  Gray. 
Free  Lance 

Gowell 

John  Gun .  .  . 

Royal  II 

Dodge 

Liberty  Loan .  . 

Johren 

Be  Frank 


J  ocke.vs 


Clayton   . .    , 

Thorpe 

VV.  Martin  . 

Thoipe 

Simms 

Clayton   . . . , 

Qonley , 

Beauchamp  , 

Boiand 

J.  Winkfield., 

Otis 

Crowhurst  . 

Prior 

Trcubel .  .  . ; 

Troxler 

J.  Lee 

Minder 

T  Rice 

C.  Grand. . . 

T.  Rice 

C.  Peak 

Tcahan 

A.  Neylon .  . 

C.  Ganz 

F.  Murphy. . 
J.  Loftus .  . 
F.  Robinson 
J.  Kummer. 


Wgt 


117 
117 
117 
127 
122 
127 
114 
122 
127 
114 
114 
114 
127 
110 
127 
114 
114 
114 
117 
124 
114 
117 
122 

122 
122 
127 
119 


Second 


Ronald 

Boundless . 
Pearl  Song . . 
Free  .\dvice 
Ben  Eder  . . 
F.  F  V .  .  . 
Plaudit .... 
Deering    ... 


Gaheris 

South  Trimble. 
Bad  News.  .  . 
Ed  Eierney . . . 
Hambright .  .  . 
Lady  Navarre . 
Redgauntlet.  . 

Czar 

The  Peer 

Boola  Boola.  . 
Star  Charter. . 
The  Manager. 
Great  Britain . 
Constant .  .    . . 

Tetan 

George  Smith 

Cudgel 

Exterminator 
Omond 


Wgt 


117 
128 
117 
117 
122 
114 
127 
114 


110 
114 
111 
117 
110 
122 
114 
114 
111 
117 
125 
114 
122 
122 
122 
127 
122 
124 
122 


Third. 


Midway. . . 

Selika     

Basso   .... 

Loki 

Endurance 


Ways  &  Means 


Judge  Redwine 
Martin  Burke. 

Tancrcd 

Lonsdale 

McClellan .... 


Beau  Brummel 

Ill 

Ordono , .    . 

..114 

Plate  Glass .... 

TIO 

Donau    ......; 

.;127 

Messenger  Boy 

117 

Worth 

127 

Foundation.    . 

122 

Dr.  Samuel   . . 

119 

Dortch 

122 

Dick  Williams. 

119 

Midway. . . 

122 

Free  Cutter 

122 

Regalo 

117 

Wgt 


112 
120 
117 
122 
114 

iis 
ii4 

110 
114 
112 
117 


Value 


S3,760 
4,450 
6,555 
6,720 

12,290 
8,740 
7,620 
6,825 
4,715 
4,985 
4,390 
7,035 
5,730 
5,950 
5,095 
4,410 
3,655 
3,095 
2,925 
3,550 
'4,250 
5,725 
6,025 

10,125 
9,950 
9,550 
■9,925 

16,000 


Time. 


3  14 
2  44 
2.51 

2.34  1-2 
2.40  1-2 

2.35  1-4 
2.32  1-2 

2.36  1-2 


2.35  1-4 
2  38  3-4 
2  36  3-4 
2  42  3-4 
2.38 

2.36  4-5 


1-5 
2--5 
1-5 
2-5 
2-5 


2.46 
2,35 
,2<39 
2.33 
2.30 
2.31 
2.33  1-5 
2.30  2-5 
2  32 
2  37 
2  30  4-5 
2  33 
2.37  3-5 


1883.  1884,  1885,  and  1S86,  was  run  as  the  Hindoo  Stakes.     *  Walkover 
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KENTUCKY    DERBY. 


Yb: 

First. 

Jockeys. 

Wgt 

Second. 

Wgt. 

Third. 

Wgt 

Value 

Time. 

1875 

Arlstides 

Lewis 

100 

Volcano 

100 

Verdigris 

100 

$2,850 

2.37  3-4 

187H 

Vagrant 

Swim 

97 

Creed  moor.  .  .  . 

100 

Harry  Hill 

100 

2,950 

2.38  1-4 

1877 

Baden  Baden .  . 

Waliier 

100 

Leonard 

100 

King  William . . 

104 

3,300 

2.38 

1H7S 

Day  Star 

Carter 

100 

Himyar 

100 

Leveler. ....... 

100 

4,050 

2.37  l-4r 

1879 

Lord  Murphy.. . 

Shauer 

100 

Falsetto 

100 

Strathmore .... 

100 

3,550 

2.37 

1880 

Fonso 

G.  Lewis .... 
J. McLaughlin 

105 
105 

Kimball 

Lelex 

105 
102 

Bancroft 

Alfambra 

105 
105 

3,800 
4,410 

2  37  1-2 

1881 

Hindoo 

2.40 

1S82 

Apollo 

Hurd 

W.  Donohue 

102 
105 

Runnymede. . .  . 
Drake  Carter.  . 

105 
104^;; 

Bengal 

Lord  Raglan. . . 

105 
105 

4,560 
3,760 

2.40  1-4 

ISS,'? 

Leonatus 

2  43 

1884 

Buchanan 

Joe  Cotton 

I.  Murphy.. . 
Henderson. . . 

110 
110 

Loftin 

110 
110 

Audrian 

Ten  Booker 

110 
107 

3,990 
4,630 

2.40  1-4 

1885 

Bersan 

2  37  1-4 

1886 

Ben  All 

P.  Duffy.  .  ,  . 

118 

Blue  Wing 

118 

Free  Knight .  . . 

118 

4,890 

2.36  1-2 

1887 

Montrose 

Lewis 

118 

Jim  Gore 

118 

Jacobin 

Vv'Wte 

118 

4,200 

2.39  1-4 

1888 

Macbeth  II 

Spokane 

Covington . . . 
Kiley 

115 
118 

Galifet 

Proctor  Knott. . 

lis 

115 

118 
118 

4,740 
4,970 

2.38  1-4 

1889 

Once  Again. . . . 
Robespierre 

2.34  1-2 

1890 

Riley 

I.  Murphy... 

118 

Bill  Letcher 

118 

118 

5.460 

2.45 

1891 

Kingmaa 

I.  Murphy. . . 

122 

Balgowan 

122 

High  Tariff   . . 

122 

4,680 

2.52  1-4 

189V 

Azra 

Clayton 

Kunze 

122 
122 

Hm'ou 

Plutus 

122 
122 

Phil  Dwyer. . . 
Boundless 

122 
122 

4,230 
4,090 

2.41  1-2 

1893 

Lookout 

2.39  1-4 

1894 

Chant 

Goodale 

Perkins 

Simms 

122 
122 
117 

Pearl  Song 

Basso 

122 
122 
117 

Sigurd 

Laureate 

Semper  Ego 

122 
122 
117 

4,020 
3,970 
4,850 

2.41 

1895 

Halma 

2.37  1-2 

1890 

♦Ben  Brush 

Ben  Eder 

2.07  3-4 

1897 

Typhoon  II 

Gamer 

117 

Ornament 

117 

Dr.  Catlett 

117 

4,850 

2.12  1-2 

1898 

Plaudit 

Simms 

117 

Lieber  Karl. . . . 

122 

Isabey 

117 

4,850 

2.09 

1899 

Manuel 

Lieut.  Gibson . . . 

Taral 

Poland 

117 
117 

Corsinl 

Florizai- 

122 
122 

Mazo 

117 
122 

4,850 
4,850 

2.12 

1900 

Thrive 

2.06  1-4 

1901 

Hia  Eminence. . . 

Winkfleld.... 

117 

Sannaz.ixro .... 

117 

Driscoll 

110 

4.850 

2.07  3-4 

1902 

Allan-a-Dale. . . . 

Winkfleld 

117 

Inventor 

117 

The  Rival 

117 

4,850 

2.08  3-4 

i9o;t 

Judge  Himes. ... 
Elwood 

H.  Booker. . . 

Prior 

J.  Martin 

Troxler 

117 
117 
122 
117 

Early 

117 

-  117 

117 

117 

Bourbon 

Brancas 

Layson 

James  Reddick 

110 
117 
117 
117 

4,850 
4,850 
4,S50 
4,850 

2.09 

1904 

Ed  Tierney 

Ram's  Horn .  .  . 
Lady  Navarre. . 

2.08  1-2 

1905 

Agile 

2.10  3-4 

190f. 

SlrHuon 

2.08  4-5 

1907 

Pink  Star 

Stone  Street .... 

Minder 

Pickens 

117 
117 

Zal 

117 
117 

Ovelando 

Dunvegan 

117 
114 

4.860 
4,850 

2.12  3-5 

1908 

Sir  Cleges 

2.15  1-5 

1909 

Wintergreen .... 

V.  Powers . . . 

117 

Miami 

117 

Dr.  Barkley.   . . 

117 

4,850 

2.08  1-5 

1910 

Donau 

Herbert 

G.  Archibald . 

117 
117 

Joe  Morris 

Governor  Gray 

117 
119 

Fighting  Bob. . . 
Colston 

117 
110 

4,850 
4,850 

2.08  2-5 

1911 

Merldan 

2.05 

1912 

Worth 

Donerail 

C.  H.  SblUlng 
Goose 

117 
117 

Duval 

117 
117 

Flamma 

Gowell 

112 
112 

4,850 
5,475 

2.09  2-5 

191.S 

Ten  Point 

2.04  4-5 

1914 

Old  Rosebud... 

J.  McCabe.. . 

114 

Hodge 

114 

Bronzewing. . . . 

117 

9.125 

2.03  2-5 

1915 

Regret   

J.  Notter 

112 

Pebblea 

117 

Sharpshooter. . . 

114 

11,450 

2.05  2-5 

1916 

George  Smith . . . 

J.  Loftus 

117 

Star  Hawk 

117 

Franklin 

117 

9.750 

2.04 

1917 

Omar  Khayyam . 

C.  Borel 

117 

Ticket 

117 

Midway 

117 

16,600 

2.04  3-5 

1918 

Exterminator .  . . 
Sir  Barton 

W.  Knapp.. . 

114 

Escoba 

117 

Viva  America. . 

113 

14,700 

2.10  4-5 

1919 

J.  Loftus.  .  .  . 

irz'A 

Billy  Kelly .... 

119 

Under  Fire .... 

122 

20,825 

2.09  4-5 

*  Distance  reduced  from  1}^  miles. 

BROOKLYN 


DERBY— DWYER    ST.4.KES. 


YR. 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


First. 


The  Huguenot .  . 

Ahom 

Petruchio 

Bonnibert 

Maj.Daingerfleld 

Whorler 

Bryn  Mawr 

Cairngorm 

Belmere 

Peter  Pan 

Fair  Play 

Joe  Madden .... 

Dalmatian 

Rock  View 

Roamer 

Norse  King 

Chicle 

Omar  Khayyam. 

Cudgel 

Purchase 


Jockeys 


Spencer 

H.Martin 

Spencer 

Spencer 

Odom 

F.  O'NeiU..  . 

Lyne     

W.  Davis  . . . 
F.  O'Neill.  .  . 
W.  Miller.... 
E.  Dugan   . . . 

E.  Dugan 

C.  H.  Shilling 
T.McTaggart 
J.  Butwell . 
J.  Butwell 
T.McTaggart 
A.  Collins.. . 
L.  Lyke .... 
iKnapp 


Wgt 


122 
119 
108 
112 

lis 

118 
118 
118, 
118^ 
126 
114 
126 
122 
123 
117 
111 
116 
125 
129 
118 


Second. 


Previous 

The  Bouncer.. . 
Kilmarnock.. . . 

Blues 

Homestead .... 
Golden  Maxim. 

Highball 

Migraine 

The  Quail 

Paumonok 

King  James. . . . 

Fayette 

Prince  Imperial 
Prince  Eugene 

Gainer 

Sharpshooter. . . 
Star  Hawk.  .  .  . 

Rickety 

Roamer 

Sir  Barton 


Wgt 


117 
119 
126 
111 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
114 
122 
122 
122 
101 
120 
118 
116 
119 
120 
127 


Third. 


Latson 

M'leod  of  Dare. 
David  Garrick. 
The  Parader.  . . 
King  Hanover.. 
Merry  Acrobat. 
The  Southerner 
Merry  Lark. . . . 

King  Henry 

Yankee  Girl .  . . 
Chapultepec . . . 
County  Fair. . . 
Sweep 


Charles  tonian. . 
S.  McMeekin.  . 

Churchill.. 

Ticket 

George  Smith . . 
Crystal  Ford . . . 


Wgt 


117 
119 
111 
126 
126 
118 
118 
118 
115 
121 
126 
111 
126 


123 
111 
112 
122 
122 
109 


Value.     Time. 


$7,750 
7,760 
8,475 
7.7.50 
7.750 
7,7.50 

10,000 
5,390 
9,475 

10,475 

13,3.50 
9,225 
2,300 
2,150 
2,300 
2,275 
2,950 
3.850 
4,850 
4,850 


2  37  1-4 
2  36 
2  34 
2.33  4-5 
2  37 
2  39  1-5 
2  35 
2  34  3-5 
2.37 
2.41 
2.33 
2.37  4-5 
2.07 

2.07  3-5 
2.05  3-5 
1.54 

1.51  3-5 
1.54  1-5 
1.50  1-5 

1.52  3-5 


Distance,  1  1-2  miles  in  1887,  and  from  1898  to  1909  inclusive.     1  1-4  miles 
No  racing  in  1911  and  1912.     Bun  at  Belmont  Park  in  1913  and  at  Aaueduct  in 

RESULTS   OF   OTHER   IMPORTANT    1919    STAKES 
English  Grand  National  Steeplechase — Poethlyn,  Ballyboggan,  Pollen. 
English  Two  Thousand  Guineas — Panther,  Buchan,  Dominion. 
Preakness— Sir  Barton,  Eternal,  Sweep  On. 

American  Grand  National  Steeplechase — Stonewood,  Melochama,  No  Third. 
English  Oaks — Bayuda,  Roseway,  Mapledurham. 
Irish  Derby — Loch  Lomond,  Cheap  Popularity,  Snow  Maiden, 
Carter  Handicap — Naturalist,  Star  Master,  Boutledge. 
Empire  City  Derby — Pm'chase.  Balustrade.  Cirrus. 
Ostend  Grand  Prize — Marmouaet,  Aynsley,  Laurentian. 
English  St.  Leger — Keysoe,  Dominion,  Buchanan. 
Aqueduct  Handicap — LucuUite,  Corn  Tassel,  Star  Master. 
Latonla  Handicap — Be  Frank,  Exterminator,  Legal. 
Argentine  Gran  Premlo  Naclonal — Miny, , .' 


in  1910, 
1914-18, 


1913,  and  1914 
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THE  AMERICAN  TV KF— Continued- 


PURCHASE    PRICES    EUROPEAN   THOROUGHBREDS. 


HORSE. 


Prince  Palatine 
Flying  Fox .... 

Cyllene 

Diamond  Jubilee 

Jardy 

Craganoui'.  .  .  . 
Ormonde.  .  .  . 

Val  d'Or 

Cyllene 

Rock  Sand.  .  .  . 
Darli  Ronald . . 

Sceptre 

Prince  Palatine. 
Your  Majesty . 
Ard  Patrick .... 
Galtee  More .  .  . 

Lancaster 

D.  of  Westminst'r 
Gouvernant. .  .  . 

Minora 

Lycaon 

Kendal    

Matchbox 

Polar  Star 

Adam 

Bona  Vista. .    . 
Pietoi  maritzburg 
Fliiir 


Dollars 


209,000 

189,000 

157,500 

151,200 

150,000 

150,000 

150,000 

140,000 

125,000 

125,000 

125,000 

125,000 

125,000 

112,500 

110,000 

110,000 

110,000 

109.200 

100,000 

100,UU0 

93,600 

90,000 

90,000 

90,000 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

78.000 


HORSE. 


Meddler 

Common 

Melton 

.Slleve  Gallion . . 
Woolwinder. . . . 

Doncaster 

Ormonde 

St.  Gatien.  .  .  . 

The  Bard 

Carbine 

La  Fleche 

Aboyeur 

Blair  Athol 

Bronzino 

Bridge  of  Canny 

Kangaroo 

Ormonde 

Rosicrucian .... 

Adam 

Chittabob 

Kendal 

Sceptre 

Friar's  Balsam. . 

St.  Maclou 

Melton 

Saraband 

The  Prince 


Dollars 


75,400 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
70,000 
70,000 
70,000 
70,000 
68,250 
66,150 
65,000 
62,500 
62,400 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
58,000 
65,000 
52,500 
52,500 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 


HORSB. 


Isonomy 

Florist 

Busybody 

Harvester 

Cupbearer 

Galopin 

Petrarch 

Robert  the  Devil 
Scottish  Chief. . . 

Verneuil 

Flying  Lemur. .. . 

Sceptre 

Macaroni 

Beaudesert  .... 

Silvio 

The  Palmer 

Dark  Legend .... 
Admiral  Hawke. 

Little  Goose 

Hobble  Noble .  .  . 
Bachelor's  D'ble. 
*Bonnie  Scotland 

Childwick 

Gladiateur .... 

Gorges 

King  Lud 

Priam        .  .    . . 


Dollars 


45,000 
45,000 
44,000 
43,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
39,000 
38,500 
36,400 
35,500 
35,000 
35,000 
35,000 
35,000 
32,760 
32,200 
31,500 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 


HOKSB. 


Rosicrucian .  . . 

Laelia 

Sister  to  Memoir 

Spina  way 

Blue  Gown     . . . 

Sun  Kiss 

Gallinule  ...  . 
Julius  Caesar. . 
West  Australian 

Stornoway 

Wheel  of  Fortune 

Cyanin 

Carbine — Sceptre 

Ally 

FuU  Cry 

CvrcnG . . 

Maid  of  the"  Mist 

Salamanca 

Rosedrop 

Lindal 

Hampton 

Janette 

Cantiniere 

Maximilian..     . 

Chamant 

Maid  of  Corinth 
The  Fly.  Dutch'n 


Dollars 

30.000 
29.640 
27,500 
27,400 
26,000 
26,000 
25,500 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
24,440 

24,000 
23,920 
23,920 
23,400 
23,400 
22,500 
21,310 
21,000 
21,000 
20,500 
20,500 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 


*Lord  Rosebery's  not  imported. 

BEST   AMERICAN 


RUNNING    RECORDS 


DI&TA.NCB. 


1-4  mile 

2  1-2  furlongs... 
3-8  mile.    .    .    . 

3  1-2  furlongs     . 

1-2  mile 

4  1-2  furlongs . . 

5-8  mile 

5  1-2  furlongs  . . . 
»01d  Futurity  C'se 

3-4  mile 

6  1-4  furlongs  . .  . 

6  1-2  furlongs 

7-8  mile 

7  1-2  furlongs 

1  mile 

1  mile  20  yards . . 


1  mile  40  yards . 

1  mile  50  yards. 
1  mile  55  yards. 
1  mile  60  yards. 
1  mile  70  yards . 
1  mile  100  yards 
1  1-16  miles.  . . . 

1  1-8  miles.  . ... 

1  3-16  miles,  . .". 
1  1-4  miles ..... 
1  mile  500  yards, 
1  5-16  miles .... 

1  3-8  miles 

1  1-2  miles 

1  5-8  miles 

1  3-4  miles 

1  7-8  mUes 

2  miles 

2  miles  70  yards 

2  1-16  miles 

2  1-8  miles 

2  1-4  miles 

2  1-2  miles 

2  5-8  miles 

2  3-4  miles 

3  miles 

4  miles 


Hor.se. 


Age 


Bob  Wade 

Nash  Casb 

Atoka 

Joe  Blair 

1  Donau 

1  Amon  . .    . 

r  Joe  Morris. . 

1  Floral  Park 
Pan  Zareta.  . . 
Iron  Mask  . 
Kingston.  . . . 

Iron  Mask 

Montanlc 

Brookdale  Nymph 
Roseben  .      ... 
Restlgouche    .  . 
Sunbriar.  .  . 
Fairy  Wand 

I  Froglegs 

\  Senator  James 

f  Preen 

J  Mainchance. 
']  Harry  Shaw 

•_  Chiclet 

Vox  Populi 

First  Whip 

Watervale .... 

Plf ,  Jr 

Rapid  Water 
Celesta 

/  Borrow 

\  Boots   . 

Cudgel 

Whisk  Broom  II 
Swiftwing .... 

Ballot 

Irish  Lad 

Thunderclap 

Fltz  Herbert.  ...  . 
Maj   DalDgorflSld 

Orcagna 

Everett 

Grosgrain 

War  V^Tioop .  . 
Joe  Murphy 
Ethelbert 

Kyrat 

Ten  Broeck .... 
Hubbard ...    . 
Mamie  Algol .... 

1  tLucret  Borgia 

1  Sotemia. .  . 


6 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
6 
7 
6 
4 
4 
5 
3 
3 
5 
4 
8 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
6 
6 
4 
9 
6 
4 
6 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
5 
4 
5 


Wgt 


122 
112 
105 
115 
115 
115 
103 
107 
120 
150 
139 
115 
109 
124 
126 
107 
113 
107 
107 
103 
104 
114 
104 
114 
104 
101 

98 
120 
114 
108 
117 
127 
130 
139 
100 
126 
126 
108 
122 
120 

96 
107 
101 

96 

99 
124 

88 
104 
107 
105 

85 
110 


Trade. 


Biitte,  Mont 

Charleston.  S.  C.  (Palmetto  Park) 

Butte,  Mont 

Juarez,  Me.xico 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (Santa  Anita) .  . 

Juarez,  Mexico 

Louisville  (Churchill  Downs) 

.Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (Lagoon) . . 

Juarez,  Mexico 

Juarez,  Mexico 

Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y.  . . . . 

Juarez,  Mexico 

Chicago  (Washington  Park) 

Belmont  Park,  N.  Y 

Belmont  Park,  N .  "S 

Belmont  Park,  N.  Y 

Saratoga,  N.  Y .... 

Saratoga,  N.  Y 

Louisville  (Chm  chill  Downs) 

Oriental  Park  (Havtina) 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (Kenilv/orth  Park) . 
Buffalo,  N;  Y.  (Kenilworth  Park)  . 

Baltimore,  Md.  (Pimlico) 

Baltimore,  Md.  (Pimlico) 

Seattle,  Wash.  (The  Meadows)    . 

Saratoga,  N.  Y 

Baltimore,  Md.  (Pimlico) 

Louisville,  Ky.  (Douglas  Park) . . . 

Oakland,  qal 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Aqueduct,  N.  Y 

Aqueduct,  N   Y 

Saratoga,  N.  Y 

Belmont  Park,  N.  Y  

Latonia,  Ky 

Sheepshead  Bay,  N   Y    

Sheepshead  Bay,  N  Y 

Laurel,  Md   

Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y  .......... . 

Morris  Park,  N.  Y.   .      .  .■ ;. 

Oakland,  Cal v 

Baltimore,  Md.  (Pimlico) . 

New  Orleans  (City  Park) 

Toronto,  Ont.  (Woodbine  Park) . 

Chicago  (Harlem) 

Brighton  Beach,  N.  Y 

Newport,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Saratoga,  N.  Y 

New  Orleans,  (City  Park) 

Oakland,  Cal 

Louisville  (Churchill  Downs) 


Date. 


Aug.  20, 
Feb.  5 
Sept.  7 
Feb.  5 
Mar.  13, 
Feb.  9, 
May  8 
July  9, 
Feb.  10 
Mar.  8 
June  22, 
Jan.  4 
July  20 
Oct.  14 
Oct.  16 
May  29 
Aug.  6, 
Aug.  5, 
May  13 
Feb.  15 
June  16 
June  29 
Nov.  9 
Nov.  8 
Sept.  5 
Aug.  22 
May  9 
May  29 
Nov.  30 
Sept.  3, 
June  25, 
July  7 
Aug.  16 
June  28 
July  8 
July  1 
June  25 
Oct.  11 
July  13 
Oct.  3 
Mar.  ■  2 
Oct;  31 
Jan.  27 
Sept  23 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  4 
Nov.  18 
Sept. 16 
Aug.  9 
Feb.  16 
May  20 
Oct.  7 


1890 
1912 
1906 
1916 
1909 
1911 
1909 
1912 
1915 
1914 
1891 
1914 
1901 
1907 
1906 
1908 
1918 
1919 
1913 
1918 
1906 
1907 
1915 
1916 
1908 
1900 
1911 
1918 
1907 
1914 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1913 
1905 
1904 
1904 
1919 
1909 
1903 
1909 
1910 
1906 
1905 
1894 
1900 
1899 
1876 
1873 
1907 
1897 
1912 


Time 


0  21  1-4 
0  29  4-5 
0  33  1-2 
0  39 

0.46  1-5 
0.46  1-5 
0.52  4-5 
0.52  4-5 

0  57  1-5 
1.03  2-5 
1.08 

1.09  3-5 
1.15  4-5 
1.17  2-5 
1.22 

1.31  1-5 
1.36  1-5 

1  36  1-5 
1  39 
1.42 

1  42 
1.42 

1  42 

1.40  4-5 

1.43  1-4 
1.42  2-5 

1.41  3-5 

1.44  1-5 

1.42  3-4 
1.49  2-5 
1.49  2-5 
1.56 
2.00 

2  10  1-5 
2  09  3-5 
2  17  3-5 
2.30  1-4 

2  29  3-5 
2.57 

3.17  3-5 
3.25  3-5 

3.35  1-5 
3.34  1-4 

3  42 

3.49  1-5 
4.24  1-2 
4.58  1-2 

4  58  3-4 

5  19 
7.11 

7  10  4-5 

1.36  1-5 
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STRAIGHT    COURSE. 


Distance. 


Horse. 


Age 

Wgt 

4 

122 

2 

112 

4 

111 

2 

107 

2 

130 

O 

90 

2 

110 

4 

110 

4 

91 

3 

108 

Track. 


Date. 


Time. 


1-2  mile 

4  1-2  furlongs. 
5-8  mile 

5  1-2  furlongs. 
3-4  mile 

6  1-2  furlongs. 
7-8  mile 

1  mile 

1  1-4  miles .  . . 


Geraldjne 

Preceptor 

Maid  Marian. 

Plater 

Artful 

Lady  Vera 

Paris 

/  tRoamer .  . . 

\  Kildeer 

Banquet ■. 


Morris  Park,  N.  Y. . 
Belmont  Park,  N.  Y 
Morris  Park,  N.  Y.. 
Morris  Park,  N.  Y.. 
Morris  Park,  N.  Y.. 
Belmont  Park,  N.  Y 
Belmont  Park,  N.  Y 
Saratoga,  N.  Y. .  .  . 
Monmouth  Park,  N  J 
Monmouth  Pavk,  N.  J 


Aug.  30, 
May  19, 
Oct.  9, 
Oct.  21, 
Oct.  15, 
Oct.  19, 
Sept.  12, 
Aug.  21, 
Aug.  13, 
July  17, 


1889 
1908 
1894 
1902 
1904 
1906 
1914 
1918 
1892 
1890 


46 
51 
.56  3-4 

02  2-6 
08 

10  3-5 
22  2-S 
.34  4-5 
37  1-4 

03  3-5 


*170  feet  less  than  1-4  mile.      tAgain.st  time 

LEADING    AMERICAN   TURF   WINNERS. 
.  The  following  tabulations  show  the  leading  oNvnere  or  stahles,  the  amounts 
winning  horse  for  the  1919  season  to  November  1.     Also  the  amounts  won  by  the 
m  1918. 


won,  and  the  leading 
sa.me  ownois  or  atablea 


Won  in 

Won  ia 

Leading  Winner 

3918. 

Owner. 

1st. 

2d 

3d. 

1019. 

in  1919. 

$99,179 

J.  K.  L.  Ross 

63 

41 

34 

$208,002 

Sir  Barton. 

26,117 

S.  C.  HildretU 

61 

31 

15 

168,610 

I'.Iad  Hatter. 

70,309 

H.  P.  Whitney  . . 

46 

40 

16 

94,202 

Vexatious. 

2,357 

Glen  Riddle  Farm 

14 

4 

8 

87,870 

Man  o'  War. 

42,269 

J.  E.  Widener 

29 

22 

21 

63,812 

Naturalist. 

22,352 

R.  Parr 

44 

35 

34 

69,807 

Blanes. 

58.228 

W.  R   Coe 

35    , 

39 

23 

53,289 

Cleouatra. 

50,527 

R.  T.  Wilson 

23    \ 

27 

17 

48,385 

Planuibal. 

29,253 

G.  W.  Loft 

26 

30 

26 

4;l,044 

Oil  Watch. 

95,264 

A   K.  Macomber 

18 

35 

19 

3H,65r> 

Star  Master. 

26,001 

K.  Spence 

63 

36 

44 

36,330 

Hocnir. 

35,905 

*J.  F   Srihorr 

19 

13 

7 

36,019 

The  Porter. 

42.111 

P.  A   Clark 

12 

8 

12 

.35,321 

Bonnie  Mary. 

6,375 

Ogden  Slable           

19 

16 

18 

34  890 

War  God. 

27,594 

F.  D   Weir 

28 

29 

38 

34,480 

Old  Rosebud. 

36,147 

W.  S.  Kiimer 

16 

14 

12 

3.'),054 

Exterminator. 

37,087 

E  K  Bradley ...             .     . 

20 

17 

19 

30,790 

Busy  Signal. 

60,865 

J.  W.  McClelland 

21 

14 

10 

29,964 

E  tern  a-. 

2,587 

M.  Goldblatt 

27 

13 

15 

29,563 

Sennings  Park. 

1,227 

G   W.  Formau       .    .                   

26 

28 

21 

28,085 

Puts  and  Calls. 

9,977 

C.  M   Garrison    .                            .    . 

3 

5 

4 

27,715 

Be  Frank. 

34,710 

W.  F.  Poison . 

19 

24 

31 

27,579 

Butord. 

65,831 

Williams  Bros            .    . 

23 

26 

32 

27.191 

Cheer  Leader. 

12,583 

Gallaher  Bros  . 

18 

17 

16 

27,161 

Regalo. 

14,848 

J.  S.  Hawkins      .  . 

11 

10 

2 

26.972 

Stockwell. 

33,011 

B.  J.  Brannon 

24 

11 

13 

26,267 

St.  Bernard. 

5,581 

A.  H.  Diaz .  . 

28 

15 

12 

24,407 

Orastes. 

12,718 

J.  W.  Parrish 

5 

2 

3 

24,142 

Midway. 

W.  T.  Wilkinson             .        .          .      . 

32 

15 

10 

23,379 

Royce  Rolls. 

2,807 

C.  E.  Rowe 

11 

3 

4 

23,198 

Miss  Jemima. 

*  E 

B.  Mftbcan 

LEADING    AMERICAN    JOCKEYS. 
1919  Season,  January  1  to  October  25. 


Pet       1 

Pet 

JOCKEY. 

Mts. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Unpl 

Jockey. 

Mts. 

268 

1st. 

2d 

3d. 

Unpl 

L. 

W 

L. 

W 

Robinson,  O. . . 

783 

169 

124 

110 

380 

.22 

1 

Elisor,  L 

53 

38 

34 

143 

.20 

3 

Murray,  T 

745 

145 

95 

91 

414 

.19 

1 

Nolan,  T 

329 

52 

51 

4« 

178 

.16 

0 

Fator,  L 

.545 

113 

94 

73 

265 

.2) 

10 

Boyle,  S 

365 

51 

39 

39 

236 

.14 

3 

Thurber,  H 

652 

82 

99 

SO 

391 

.13 

() 

Schuttinger,  A. 

220 

49 

43 

21 

107 

.22 

0 

Lunsford,  H . . . 

503 

82 

65 

64 

292 

.16 

3 

Mooney,  J 

144 

48 

49 

45 

302 

.11 

1 

■Kummer,  G 

343 

69 

52 

.50 

172 

.20 

7 

Burke,  H.  J.... 

349 

45 

34 

45 

225 

.13 

0 

Sande.  B 

292 

67 

57 

50 

118 

.23 

0 

Johnson.  A .  . . . 

320 

43 

44 

42 

191 

.13 

2 

Lottus,  J 

171 

64 

35 

23 

49 

.37 

4 

Brown.  C 

345 

42 

32 

43 

228 

.12 

0 

Rice,  T 

401 

63 

68 

67 

203 

.16 

1 

Wida.  S 

370 

41 

43 

56 

230 

.11 

0 

Kelsay.  W 

359 

58 

53 

44 

204 

.16 

4 

Stirling.  D... 

301 

40 

46 

34 

iSl 

.13 

1 

Connelly,  D 

409 

57 

58 

5H 

236 

.16 

0 

Erickson.  H.. . 

335 

35 

40 

32 

228 

.10 

() 

Butwell.  J.    ... 

331 

57 

53 

46 

175 

.17 

6 

Fairbrother,  C 

163 

35 

37 

28 

63 

.22 

1 

Ambrose,  E 

314 

55 

53 

42 

164 

.18 

1 

Hamilton,  H... 

256 

35 

2H 

27 

1G6 

.14 

3 

Pool.  E 

327 

55 

38 

49 

185 

.17 

1 

Troxler,  R 

17H 

34 

33 

29 

81 

.19 

0 

Garner,  M 

373 

54 

76 

49 

194 

.14 

1 

Cassity,  H 

221 

34 

19 

I  30 

138 

.16 

0 

WINNING  ENGLISH 

JOCKEYS  FOR 

1919. 

Winning  Jockeys 

Mts. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Unpl. 

Pet. 

Winning  Jockeys* 

Mts. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Unpl. 

Pot. 

Donoghue,  S 

400 
259 
309 
247 
305 
330 
180 
235 
184 
221 

Ill 
82 
62 
50 
50 
45 
42 
40 
37 
37 

87 
51 
49 
41 
43 
42 
35 
33 
41 
30 

60 
34 
43 
27 
37 
41 
39 
28 
16 
25 

142 

92 

155 

129 

175 

212 

64 

134 

90 

129 

27  75 
31   66 
20.08 
20  24 
16.39 
13  63 
23.33 
17.02 
20  10 
16.74 

Coooer,  R 

Childs,  J 

176 
156 
182 
186 
147 
65 
114 
150 
119 

29 
28 
28 
26 
24 
22 
22 
22 
21 

26 
31 
25 
19 
28 
10 
18 
27 
15 

26 
24 
29 
29 
27 
8 
13 
19 
20 

95 
73 
100 
112 
68 
25 
61 
82 
63 

16.47 
17  95 

Smyth,  V 

Poy,  C 

15.83 

Whalley,  A 

Coiling,  G 

Shatv/ell,  J 

Wing,  M 

13  97 
16.32 

Fox,  P 

Smith,  A 

Martin,  J.  H .  .  .    . 
Griggs,  Wm. 
Lane.  F 

33  84 

Templeman,  F 

Hulme,  G   

Wheatley,  E 

Slade.  F 

19  29 
14  06 
17.64 

Sporting  Records — Continued. 
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WINNING   ENGLISH    OWNERS   ^OR   1919. 
March  24  to  September  15. 


OWNER. 

WinJing 
Horses. 

Races 
Won. 

£       s 

Owner. 

Winning 
Horses. 

"Races 
Won. 

£        S. 

Lord  Glanely 

13 

16 

10 

16 

7 

12 

5 

7 

9 

9 

29 
29 
16 
2S 
10 
23 
12 
14 
18 
13 

23,746  10 
18,969  10 
10,513    0 
9,341    0 
8,731    0 
8,.520    0 
8,263    0 
7,976    0 
7,102  10 
7,020    0 

Major  W.  Astor 

Mr.  W.  M.  G.  Singer.. 
Sir  A.  Bailey 

2 
4 
7 
2 
6 
1 
14 
7 
1 

4 

6 

13 

2 
11 

1 
23 
13 

3 

6,650    0 

Lord  Derby 

Rir  R    TTnlton 

6,377  0 
5,972  10 

Tvrr    a    Tnpl 

Sir  A.  Black 

5,638    0 

Mr.  W.  M.  Cazalet  .. 

Mr.  J.  White 

Major  D.  McCalmont. 

Lord  Jersey 

Mr.  Cunllffe-Owen .  . 
Mr.  W.  T.  de  Pledge... 

Sir  G.  Noble 

5,065    1 

Lady  J.  Douglas 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dixon 

Lord  Durliiim 

Mr.  J  Buchanan  . 

4,950  0 
4.802  0 
4,479  0 
4,106  10 

HARNESS    HORSE    RACiNG. 

GRAND    CIRCUIT    SUMMARY. 
Grand  circuit  leading  drivers:    T.  W.  Murphy,  56  events:  C.  Cox,  32;  E.  F.  Geers,  22. 
Murphy,  884,265;  Cox,  578,098;  Geers,  S41,199 

WORLD'S   TROTTING    RECORDS 


Money  won: 


Distance 

Name. 

Plate 

Date. 

Time. 

1  TOi.  (world's  record) . . . 

Uhlan* 

Lexington,  Ky 

Oct.      8,  1912 

153 

1  mi ,  in  a  race    

Hamburg  BeUe 

Nortli  Randall,  Ohio  . . . 

Aug.  25,  1909 

^IWi 

1  mi.,  OQ  half-mile  track . 

UWan* 

Goshen,  N.  Y 

Aug.  24,  1911 

^Am 

1  mi  ,  by  a  stallion 

Lee  Axworthy  — .  . 

Lexington,  Ky 

Oct.      8,  1916 

L58J^ 

1  mi.,  by  a  gelding   .... 
1  mi.,  by  a  mare 

Uhlan* 

Lexington,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn.t 

Oct.      8,  1912 
Oct.    24,  1D03 

1  58 

Lou  Dlilou* 

I58H 

1  mi.,  with  running  mate 

Uhlan* 

Lexington,  Ky 

Oct.      9,  1913 

15^114 

1  mi.,  by  a  yearling .... 

Airdale 

Lexington,  Ky 

Oct.      2,  1912 

2  15M 

1  mi.,  by  a  two-year-old . 

The  Real  Lady .... 

Lexington,  Ky 

Oct.      7,  1916 

2  04}^ 

1  mi.,  by  a  three -j'car-old 

The  Real  I.ady.  .  .  . 

Lexington,  Ky    .  .    . . 

Oct.    10,  1917 

2  03 

1  mi.,  by  a  four-year-old 

Peter  Volo 

North  Randall,  Ohio . . 

Oct.    16,  1915 

2  02 

1  mi.,  by  r-  nve-year-old 

!  ee  Axworthy 

Lexington,  Ky 

Oct.      8,  1916 

158H 

1  mi.,  by  a  six-year-old .  . 

Lou  Dillon* 

Memphis,  Teun 

Nov.  11,  1904 

2  01 

1  mi  ,  to  high-wheel  sulky 

Major  Delmar* 

Memnhis,  Tenn 

Oct.    26,  1904 

2  07 

1  mi.,  to  high-wheel  sulky 

I'eter  EiUiken*! . .... 

Goslien,  N   Y 

Aug.  20,  1914 



2.14K 

Best  2  heats   . . 

ISamburg  Belle 

North  Randall,  Ohio... 

Aug.  25,  1909 

2U1H 

201M 

Best  3  heats 

.Aiablo  Trask    

Columbus,  Ohio 

Sept.  19,  1917 

2  02Jf 

2  02M 

2  025i 

2  miles 

TlK?  Harvester*.. . . 

Lexington,  Ky 

Oct.    13,  1910 

.... 

4  15M 

J  Nightingale* 

1  Fairy  Wood 

Nashville,  Tenn.  (reg.). 
Minneapolis,  Minn      . , 

Oct.    20,  '893 

6  55Ji> 

2  miles, 

July     1,  1895 

IKVi 

r  Bertie  R 

I  Senator  L 

Blackpool,  Englandt . . 

Sept.  11,  1899 

9  58 

4  miles             

San  Jose,  Cal.  (reg  ) .. 

Nov.    2,  1894 

10  12 

5  miles             .... 

iniogene  Constantine 

Quebec,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Sept.  29,  1919 

12  08Ji 

(  Pascal* .  .        .      . 

New  "iork,  N.  Y.  (reg.)  . 

Nov.    2    1893 

26  15 

10  mlies 

i  Controller 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  (reg.) 

Nov.  23,  1878 

U  2?^'i 

20  milrs 

Capt.  McGowan*. 

Boston,  Mass    (reg.)  ... 

Oct.    31,  1865 

. 

58,25 

■  30  mifcs   . 

Ceu.  Taylor* 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Feb.   21,  1857 

. .    . 

1  47  59 

50  miles 

Ariel*    

Albany,  NY 

May    5.  1846 

3  55  40  J^ 

100  miles 

Cor.i-iueror* 

Centreville,  L.  I 

Nov.  12.  1853 

8.55.53 

TROTTING— TO    WAGON 

Distance 

Name 

Place 

Date. 

Time. 

1  mile  (against  time)    . . 
1  mile  (against  time) . . . 

Lou  Dillon* 

Uhlan* 

Lou  Dillon 

Lou  Dillon 

Memphis,  Tenn.t 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Belmont,  Philadelphia.. 

Point  Breeze,  Phila 

PWladelDhia,  Pa 

San  FrauciGco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Oct.    28,  1903 
Aug.     8,  1911 
Oct.    21,  1903 
Oct.    21,  1903 
Sept.  27,  1907 
Oct.    20,  1909 
Nov.    8,  1905 
Aug.   22,  1907 
June  15,  1858 
April  20,  1878 

2  00    . 

2  00 

2  04% 

2  nyi 

2  04^i 
2.12 

2  04M 

Beat  3  beata 

American  13oy 

Pelegon 

2.12i-^ 

4  38 

Ed    Br  van 

Twyi 

B  miles 

Ed.  Bryan 

Julia  Aldrich    

Controller 

.  .. 

•    • 

13  03 

10  miles 

20  miles 

29  04J^ 
58.57 

TROTTING — BY   TEAMS. 


I  mile. 

1  mile  in  a  race 

1  mile,  road  wagon . . . , 
Best  3  heats  In  a  race 


Uhlan 

Lewis  Forrest . 
Roy  Miller. .  . 
Lucy  Van .... 
Maud  S.* .  . . 

Aldine* 

Arab 

Conde 


Lexington,  Ky 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Fleetwood  Park,  N.  Y. . 
San  Francisco  Cal    . 


Oct.  11,  1912 
Scpt.-n,  1913 
June  15,  1833 
Nov    25,  1887 


2  29M 


2  23 


2  03M 
2.10  M 
2  15J^ 
2  1SJi 


*  Against  time,     t  Paced  by  runner  to  sulky  carrying  wind  or  dust  shield,  runner  preceding  trotter. 
J  Half-mUe  tract.  WORLD'S  PACING  RECORDS-BY  A  TEAM 


DISTANCE. 

Name. 

Place.                         Date. 

Time. 

1  mile 

/  Minor  Heir 1 

I  Geo.  Gano J 

Columbus,  Ohio Oct.     1,  1912 

i 1     2.02 

I                       11' 

594 
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HARNESS  HORSE  RACING— COTUinued 


WQRLD'S    PACING    RECORDS. 


Distance. 


14  mile 

1  mile 

1  mile,  by  a  stallion.    . 
1  mile,  by  a  stallion.  .  .  . 
1  mile,  by  a  geldicg .... 

1  mile.  In  the  open 

1  mile  by  a  mare 

1  mile  half-mile  track. . , 

1  mile,  in  a  race 

1  mile,  yearling  filly.   . . . 
1  mile,  yearling  colt 
1  mile,  two-year-old  .   .  .  , 
1  mile,  three-year-old  . . . , 
1  mile,  four-year-old .... 

1  mile,  high-whesi  sulky. 

2  miles    

3  miles 

4  miles 

5  miles 

Best  2  heats 

Best  3  heats 


Name. 


Directum  I 

Dan  Patch* 
Dan  Patch*      .  .  . 
Directum  I . . 
Prince  Atert*   . . . 
Directum  I   ..    . 
Miss  Harris  M  . . . 
Single  G    . 
Directum  I . 
Rose  McGee 
Frank  Perry .... 
Direct  the  Work 
Anna  Bradford 
William   .... 
Dan  Patch* 
Dan  Patch*  .  . 
Elastic  Pointer   . . 
Joe  Jefferson    . 
Marconi .  . 
Directum  I 
Vv'illiam. 


Place. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y 

St.  Paul,  MiDn.1 
St.  Paul,  Minn.t 
Syracuse,  N.  Y  . . .    . 
New  York,  N.  Y.t . . . 
Columbus,  Ohio ...    . 
Toledo,  Ohio . .'.   . 

Des  Moines,  la 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Lexington,  Ky . 
Lexington,  Ky 
I^exington,  Ky . 
Columbus,  Ohio .... 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 

Macon,  Ga  I-    

Macon,  Ga.t 

Kendallville,  Ind .  .  .    . 
Knoxville,  Iowa  (reg.) 
Quebec,  Canada     .  .    . 
Columbus,  Ohio  .   .  . 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 


Date 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Aug. 

Nov 

Nov 

Oct. 

Nov 

Sept 

Sept 

Aug. 


14.  1916 
8,  1906 
8,  1906 

15,  1915 
23,  1903 
30,  1914 
23,  1918 
26,  1918 
30,  1914 
12,  1914 

12,  1911 

13,  1917 

29,  1914 
5,  1914 

30,  1903 
30,  1903 

1,  1909 

13,  1891 

10,  1917 

30,  1914 

5,  1914 


Time. 


2.001^ 


1  .^;S 
2.00 


.55  Ji 
1.55  i4 
153K 
156j| 
1..57 
1.5S 
1.58 14 
2  01 
1.58 
2  19J4 
2  15 
2  06H 
2  00Ji 
2  00 
20iM 
4  17 

7  31H 
10  10 
12  02Ji 

2  00 

2.02  H 


TO    WAGON. 

Distance 

Name 

^Place 

Date. 

Time 

1  mile  (against  time) 

1  mile,  m  a  race    

2  miles            

3  milee   

4  miles 

Dan  Patch* .... 
Angus  Pointer.  .    . 
Young  America.    .  . 

Longfellow   

Longfellow 

Lady  St.  Claii' 

Coney 

Johnston 

Memphis,  Tcnn 

Memphis,  Tenu 

Sacramento,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Oct.    27,  1903 
Oct     20,  1904 

Sept.    7,  1869 
Dec    31,  1869 
Dec.    11,  1874 
Oct.      4,  1900 
Sept.  16,  1887 

• 

2.'i6;-/ 

2  05}^ 
2.15H 

i57H 
2  04H 
i/jS'A 
7  53 
10.42 H 
12  54M 
2  05H 
2.15H 

5  m'les 

Best  2  heats : 

Best  3  heats 

*  Against  time,  t  Paced  by  runner  to  sulky  carrying  a  wind  or  dust  shield,  the  runner  preceding  tlie  pacer* 


MARATHON    AND    CROSS-COUNTRY    RACES. 


April  19 — Bo.ston  A.  A.  Marathon  race,  Ashland 
to  Boston,  25  miles.  Result,  first  five:  Won  bv  Carl 
W.  A.  Lindcr,  Quincy,  2h.  29m.  13  2-5s.;  William 
Wick,  Quincy,  2h.  30m.  los.,  second:  Otto  J.  Laake, 
Brooklyn,  2h.  31m.  31s.,  third;  Frank  Gillespie 
Chicago,  2h.  35m.  44s  ,  fourth;  M.  J.  Lynch,  Wash- 
ington, 2h.  35m.  58s  ,  filth. 

June  21 — English  Marathon,  Slough  to  London, 
26  miles,  365  yards  Result,  first  five:  Won  by  E. 
Woolston,  M.  G.  C,  2h  55m.  30  l-5s.;  T.  S.  Hewitt, 
Australian  H.  G.,  2h  55m.  29  4-5s.,  second:  SecoVd 
Lieut.  M.  R.  Dynes,  R.  A.  F.,  2h.  55m.  53  4-5s., 
third;  Sergt.  Croucber,  R.  E  ,  3h.  25  2-5s.,  fourth; 
L.  G.  Housdeu,  R   F   A.,  3h.  4m.  46  3-5s  ,  filth. 

September  6-— American  Service  Men's  Marathon, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  Camp  Dlx,  distance  20  miles — 
Won  by  Frank  Zuna,  Army,  2h.  40m.  40s  ;  John 
Wiberg,  Army,  second:  Gragg  Ricliards,  Army, 
third;  Glacomo  Glarizo,  Army,  fourth;  Charles  M. 
Gallena,  fifth;  Frank  Caso,  sixth.  Zuna  was  the 
winner  of  the  A.  E.  F.  Championship  Marathon  Race 
held  In  France  in  December,  1918. 

September  17 — Race  around  Paris,  distance  about 
26 H  miles.  Result:  Henri  Slret,  2h.  55m.;  Picard, 
Belgium,  3h.  )3m.  26s.;  Courbriscon,  3h.  16m.  55s 

October  25 — Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  University  Collegi- 
ate Invitation  Cross-Country  Run,  4Mj  miles  In- 
dividual winner,  John  Simmons,  Syracuse,  25m. 
56  1-53.  Team  winners — Syracuse,  7S  points: 
Mass.  Tech.,  107;  Yale,  116:  Pennsylvania,  121; 
Cornell.  122;  Harvard,  191;  Williams,  194;  Columbia, 
199:  Colgate,  224,  and  Dartmouth,  271. 

November  15 — New  England  Intercollegiate 
Cross-Country  Run.  Order  of  tqam  finish— New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Williams  tied  for  second; 
Mass.  Tec,  fourth. 

November  22 — Western  College  Conference  Cross- 
Country  Run.  .  Results:  Ames,  first;  Wisconsin, 
second;  Purdue,  third;  Minnesota,  fourth;  Ohio 
State,     filth;    Michigan,    sixth;    Illinois,    seventh; 


Chicago,  eighth;  Oberlin,  ninth;  and  Cincinnati! 
*enth. 

November  22 — Intercollegiate  Association  Ama- 
teur Athletes  of  American  Cross-Country  Champion- 
ship, New  York.  Distance  six  miles.  Result: 
Individual,  first  ten — Won  by  John  Simmons, 
Syracuse,  32m.  55s.;  W.  K.  McMahon,  M.  I.  T., 
33ra.  12s.,  second;  Robert  Crawford,  Lafayette,  33m. 
25s.,  third;  T.  H.  McDermott,  Cornell,  33m.  27s., 
fourth;  Louis  Watson,  Syracuse,  33m.  31s.,  fifth; 
W.  M  Cummings,  Pennsylvania,  33m.  55s.,  sixth; 
Herman  C  Johnson,  Syracuse,  33m.  56s.,  seventh; 
William  Rogers,  Jr  ,  Princeton,  33m.  57s.,  eighth; 
Walter  Irwin,  Pcnn  ,  33m.  59s.,  ninth;  Allan  S*vede, 
Pilnceton,  34m    123  ,  tenth. 

Team  scores: 


1. 

Syracuse 

..    1 

5 

7 

16 

20—  49 

2. 

Pi'incston 

..   8 

10 

14 

15 

22—  69 

3. 

Cornell  

.  .   4 

12 

13 

23 

28—  80 

4. 

Pennsylvania . 

.    6 

9 

31 

33 

38—117 

5. 

Yale 

17 

19 

21 

25 

37—119 

(i 

Columbia 

11 

29 

42 

46 

48—176 

7. 

Lafayette 

3 

26 

35 

56 

59—179 

S 

M.  I.  T.  .  . 

2 

32 

43 

52 

53—182 

9 

Dartmouth . 

24 

27 

47 

50 

64—202 

10 

Harvard    . 

18 

40 

49 

51 

55—213 

11. 

C.  C.  N.  Y...  . 

.  .64 

65 

66 

69 

71—335 

Freshman  Championship,  same  course,  distance 
about  3  miles.  Result,  individual,  first  five:  Won  by 
T.  Campbell,  Yale,  16m.  7s  ;  M.  Rlchman,  Cornell, 
16m.  47s.,  second;  D.  Head,  Pennsylvania,  17m.  8s., 
third;  M.  Ward,  Cornell,  17m.  10s.,  fourth;  C  G. 
Irish,  Cornell.  17m    13s  ,  fifth. 

Team  scores: 

Cornell .  .  2 

Yale 1 

Columbia 7 

Pennsylvania 3 


4 

5 

6 

10—27 

S 

9 

11 

12—41 

ll! 

19 

20 

21—80 

16 

18 

24 

25—86 

POLO. 

POLO  play  under  the  sanction  of  the  Polo  Association  was  resumed  during  the  season  of  1919  and  tl'.e 
game  proved  popular  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    The  National  Championships  were  staged  on  the  field  of 
the  Philadelphia  Country  Club  at  Bala,  Pa.,  during  September,  with  the  following  results,  finals  onlv: 
^      Junior  Championship,  September  18,  won  by  Meadow  Brook  second  team  which  defeated  Philadelphia 
C.  C,  414  goals  to  3  k'  • 

Senior  Championship,  September  23,  won  by  Itockaway  H.  C,  which  defeated  Philadelphl.i  C    C. 
by  default. 

Open  Championship,September  27, won  by  Meadow  Brook.which  defeated  Coopersto\TO  C  C.,5  goals  to  4. 
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TRAP    SHOOTING. 

The  Grand  American  Handicap  Tournament  was  held  at  Chicago,  on  August  11  to  15. 

National  Amateur  Championship  on  Single  Targets— Frank  Wright,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Wm.  Akard, 
Fairplay.  Mo.,  and  R.  D.  Morgan,  Washington,  D.  C  ,  tied  with  199;;200.  Frank  Wright  won  shoot-off 
with  two  straight  scores  ol  25  each. 

American  Amateur  Championship  on  Double  Targets — Nlc  Arie,  Menard,  TeifJls,  91x100;  A.  C.  Skutt, 
Morton,  N.  Y.,  87,  and  J.  S.  Day.  New  Orleans,  La.,  87. 

American  Amateur  18-Yard  Championship — Frank  M.  Troeh,  Vancouver.  Wash.,  200x200;  J.  E. 
Jennings.  Todmorden,  Ont.,  198;  T.  L.  Edens.  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  197;  WoUfolk  Henderson,  Lexington,  Ky.,  197. 

Junior  Chamoionship  (boys  10  to  17  years) — George  Andrew  Miller,  Brewton,  Ala^  49x50;  H.  E. 
Woodward,  Houston,  Tex  ,  47;  David  Storie,  Chariton,  la  ,  44.  and  Clarence  Andrews.  New  London,  la.,  44. 

Three  Score  and  Ten  Championship— A  Mayers,  Madison,  Wis  ,  46x50. 

Women  a  Championship — Mrs.  A.  H.  Winkler,  Chicago,  90x100;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Groat,  Los  Angeles,  87x100; 
Mrs.  R.  R.  Barber,  Minneapolis,  85x100. 

Army  and  Navy  Championship — F.  P.  Williams,  Washington,  D.  C,  99x100;  Tracy  H.  Lewis.  New 
York  City,  99x100;  A.  Quade,  Blue  Island,  96x100.  F.  P.  Williams  won  the  shoot-off,  20x20  to  19x20  for 
Mr.  Lewis. 

Classification  Race — Class  A  (93%  and  above  shooters) — Chan.  Powers,  Decatur,  111.,  100x100;  Dave 
Fauskee,  Worthington,  Minn.,  100x100.     Powers  won  shoot-off.  20x20  to  19x20. 

Class  B  (89%  to  93%) — F  P  V/llIiams,  Washington,  D.  C  ,  99x100;  Ben.  C.  Meenls,  Ashkum,  III., 
99x100;  F.  P    Williams  won  shoot-off,  20x20  to  18x20. 

Class  C  (85%  to  89%) — Elmer  Wheeler,  Pawhusfca,  OUla.,  98;  George  K.  Mackie,  Lawrence,  Kan  , 
97;  J.  J.  Zoller,  Marion,  111.,  97. 

Class  D  (below  85%) — D  C.  Haywood.  Weyauwega,  Wis  ,  95x100:  Ide  Harris,  Fairbury,  111 ,  95x100: 
D.  C.  Haywood  won  shoot-off,  20x20  to  18x20. 


GRAND 

AMERICAN 

HANDICAP   EVENT. 

Yards 

Score. 

Yards 

Score. 

G.  W.  Lorlmer,  Troy,  Ohio.. . 

W.  E.  Gordon,  Mobile 

J.  E.  Hellyer,  Alexandria,  Pa. 

18 

19 

-  21 

98x100,  18x20 
98x100,  17x20 
98x100,  16x20 

R.  J.  Moore.  Decatur.  Ill  ... . 
Mark  Arie,  Thomasboro.  Ill 

18 
22 

97x100,  19x20 
97x100,  18x20 

There  were  16  participants  who  broke  96x100. 


STATE    CHAMPIONSHIP   WINNERS,  1919. 


300 

State. 

Champion. 

Tar- 
gets 

Ariz.       .    .. 

T.  L.  Edens.  Phoenix 

292 

Ala 

W.  E.  Gordon.  Mobile 

2S8 
288 

Ark 

J.  E.  Chatfleld,  Texarkana 

Cal 

J.  F.  Dodds,  Los  Angeles 

291 

Col 

W.  R.  Thomas,  Denver 

285* 

Ct 

H.  C.  Barstow,  Rockville 

293 

Del 

W.  M.  Foord.  Wilmington 

277 

Fla 

W.  N.  Boylston,  Leesburg 

291 

Ga 

H.  D.  Freeman.  Atlanta 

272 

Idaho 

Chas.  Hahn.  Lewiston 

283 

HI 

Mark  Arie.  Thomasboro 

M.  E.  Dewire,  Hamilton 

295 
294 

Ind 

la 

B.  F.  Elbert,  Des  Moines 

294 

K^n 

F  .T   Caims  Tamna      .      .... 

285 

Ky 

WooUolk  Henderson,  Lexington. 
A.  H.  Waldron,  Richmond 

29S 
286 

Me 

Md.  &  D.  C 

R.  D.  Morgan,  Washington 

293 

Mass 

George  L.  Osborn,  Brookline 

287 

Mich 

J.  A.  Skinner,  Muskegon 

296 

Minn 

J.  E.  Harker,  Minneapolis 

287 

Miss 

Charles  P.  Williams,  Greenville. . 

288 

Mo 

J.  W.  Akard,  Fairplay 

286 

Mont 

E.  L.  Robbins.  Billings 

286 

Neb 

Ed.  Varner.  Adams 

291 

State. 


N   H 

N.  J 

N.  Y 

N.  C 

N.  D 

Ohio 

Okla , 

Ore , 

Pa 

R.  I 

S   C 

S.  D 

Tenn 

Tex 

Utah 

Vt 

Va 

Wash 

W.  Va 

Wis 

Wyo , 

E.  Canada.  , 
W.  Canada. 

*  20x20 


Champion. 


Eugene  E.  Reed.  Manchester.  .  . 

C.  B.  Piatt.  Bridgeton 

F.  S.  Wright,  Buffalo 

H.  A.  Morson.  Charlotte 

A.  R.  Chezik,  Portal 

L.  M.  Weeden,  Cleveland 

V.  H.  Francis,  Drumright 

James  W.  Seavey.  Portland 

Ed.  Hellyer.  Jr  ,  Alexandria 

Charles  H.  Dillon,  Auburn 

Paul  R.  Earle.  Andei  son 

Frank  Hughes,  Mobrldge 

OJlie  Williams,  Nashville 

Nic  A»le,  Menard      

C.  H.  ReUley,  Jr.,  Salt  Lake 

Dr.  C.  H.  Burr,  Montpclier 

W.  D.  Runnels,  Staunton 

Frank  M.  Troeh,  Vancouver. . . . 
Richard  Gerstell.  Jr.,  Grafton. . . 

F.  G.  Fuller,  Mukwonago 

A.  C.  Rice,  Douglas 

S.  G.  Vance.  Tillsonburg.  Ont. . . 
W.  M.  Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  Man 

t  25x25,  24x25. 


300 
Tar- 
gets. 


279 

289 

286 

279 

290 

288 

292 

293 

295 

282 

291 

291 

288 

289 

285 

285t 

291 

298 

277 

294 

292 

290 

288 


LEADING   TEN 

AMATEURS 

FOR 

THE    SEASON    TO    NOVEMBER   24. 

Name. 

Shot 
At. 

Broke. 

Aver- 
age 

Name. 

Shot 

At 

Broke. 

Aver- 
age. 

Mark  Arie.  Thomasboro,  111 .  . 
W.  Henderson,  Lexington, Ky . 
F.  M.  Troeh,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Oscar  Hansen,  Fremont,  Neb. 
Frank  S.  Wright,  Buffalo 

2.740 
2,200 
6,745 
2,000 
4,840 

2,677 
2,149 
6,585 
1,946 
4,707 

.9770 
.9768 
.9762 
.9730 
.9725 

Art.  Risser,  Paris,  m 

R.  H.  Bungay,  Ocean  Park.Cal. 
J.  W.  Seavey,  Portland,  Ore. . 
S.  H.  Sharman,  Salt  Lake  City 
Clyde  Collins,  Kankakee,  III. . 

2,010 
2,500 
2,700 
3.2t.0 
2.900 

1.953 

2.425 
2,617 
2.150 
2,802 

.9716 
.9700 
.9692 
.  .9692 
.9662 

LEADING   TEN   PROFESSIONALS   FOR   THE    SEASON   TO    NOVEMBER   24. 


Shot 

Aver- 

Shot I 

Aver- 

Name. 

At. 

Broke. 

age. 

Name. 

At 

Broke . 

age. 

Rush  Razee,  Curtis,  Neb 

2,120 

2,078 

.9801 

W.  S.  Jonea,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  . 

5.75- 

5,581 

.9697 

J.  R.  Jahn,  Long  Grove,  la. . . 
Fred  Gilbert,  Spirit  Lake,  la.. 

5.810 

5,668 

.9755 

C.  G.  Spencer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

7.000 

6,774 

.9677 

6.860 

6.691 

.9763 

Bart  Lewis,  Auburn,  III 

8,390 

8,118 

.9675 

Homer  Clark,  Alton,  111 

5.860 

5,713 

.9749 

R.  C.  Reed,  San  Francisco.  . . 

3,4.50 

3,337 

.9672 

Guy  Ward,  Alton,  111 

2,360 

2,296 

.9728 

J.  E.  Dlcltey,  Minneapolis 

2,210 

2,132 

.9647 

596 
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TRAP  SHOOTlN".i — Continued 


National  Amateur  Cliamplonship  of  America,  shot  at  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  May  3.     Scores  first  ten: 


Name. 


J.  E.  Jennings,  Todraorden,  Ont.  .  . 

F.  S  Wright.  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

G.  S.  McCarthy.  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Mark  Arie.  Thoniasboro,  111 

J.  B.  McHugh,  Wiimington.  Pel.... 


1st 

2d 

Tot- 

100. 

100. 

al. 

97 

100 

197 

9S 

97 

195 

97 

97 

194 

97 

97 

194 

97 

97 

194 

Name. 


J.  Clarke,  Jr.,  Worcester,  Mass .  .  . . 

C.  Burminster,  Chicago,  111 

J.  R.  Johnston,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  Yule,  New  York  A.  C 

M.  S.  Hootman,  Hicksville,  Ohio... 


Kst 

2d 

100 

100 

96 

97 

96 

97 

9.5 

97 

96 

97 

94 

99 

Tot- 
al. 

193 
193 
193 
193 
193 


Ji 


Results  of  shoot-off — Third,  McCarthy;  fourth,  Arie;  fifth,  McHugh;  sixth,  Hootman;  seventh,  Clarke. 

eighth.  Yule;  ninth,  Johnston,  Jr.;  tenth,  Burminster. 

Intercollegiate  Championship,  shot  at  New  Haven,  Ct.,  May  31.    Result:    Yale,  448;  Dartmouth,  424, 


RIFLE    SHOOTING. 


National  Rifle  Association  matches,  held  at 
Caldwell.  N.  J.,  range  August  4  to  30.  Results  of 
some  of  the  mqre  prominent  matches  follow: 

Civilian  Club  match  won  by  Newcastle  R.  &  G. 
Club,  score  746x800. 

Cable  Match — American,  7,617;  England,  7,523x 
8,000. 


National  Individual  Match — Sergt.  T.  B.  Crawley, 
289x300. 

National  Team  Match— Marines'  team,  3,327. 

AVlrabledon  Cup  Match — J.  W.  Hession,  99x100. 

Leech  Cup — W.  H.  Richards,  perfect  score,  105. 
FOREIGN. 

Rifle  Championship  A.  E.  P.,  shot  at  Le  Mans, 
France — Corporal  L  A.  Peyton,  550x600. 


ASSOCIATION    (SOCCER)    FOOTBALL. 

U.  S.  Football  Association  National  Challenge  Cup  series,  final  round,  played  at  Fall  River,  Mass., 
April  19.     Result:  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  F.  C,  2;  Paterson  (N   J  )  Field  Club,  0. 

PREVIOUS  WINNERS. 
1913-14— At  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  May  16,  1914;  Brooklyn  Field  Club,  2;  Brooklyn  Celtic  F.  C,  1;  referee, 

Charles  E.  Creighton,  New  York  City. 
1914-15 — ^At  Taylor  Stadium,  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  May  1,  1915;  Bethlehem  Steel 

Co.  F.  C,  3;  Brooklyn  Celtic  F.  C  ,  1;  referee,  George  Lambie,  Boston,  Mass. 
1915-16 — At  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  May  6,  1916;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  F.  C,  1;  Fall  River  Rovers  F.  C,  0; 

referee,  David  M.  Whyte,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1916-17 — At  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  May  5,  1917;  Fall  River  Rovers  F.  C,  1;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  F.  C,  0; 

referee,  William  Taylor,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
1918-19— At  Harrison,  N.  J.,  May  19,  1918;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  F.  C,  3;  Fall  River  Rovers  F.  C,  0 

Referee,  C.  E.  Creighton,  N«w  York  City. 

AMERICAN    FOOTBALL   ASSOCIATION   CUP. 


1885— O    N.  T.,  Newark. 
1886— O    N.  T.,  Newark. 
1SS7 — O.  N.  T.,  Newark. 
1838 — Fall  River  Rovers. 
1889 — Fall  River  Rovers. 
1890 — Olympics,  Fall  River. 
1801 — East  Ends,  Fall  River. 
1892— Eas,;  Ends,  Fall  River. 
1893 — Pawtucket,  Free  Wanderers 
1894 — Olympics,  Fall  River. 
1895 — Caledonians,   Kearny. 
189G — True  Blues,  Paterson. 


Winning  Teams 

1897 — Manx  Eleven,  Philadelphia 
1898 — Arlington  A.  A.,  Kearny. 
1906— West   Hudson   F.   C,   Har- 
rison. 
1907 — Clark  A.  A.,  East  Newark 
1908 — West  Hudsons,   Harrison. 
1909 — True  Blues,  Paterson. 
1910— Tacony  F.  C,  Tacony,  Pa 
1911— Howard  &  BuUough  F.   C  , 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
1912— We.st   Hudson   F.   C,   Har- 
rison. 


1913 — True  Blues,  Paterson. 
1914 — Bethlehem    F.    C,    Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 
1915 — •Scottish-Americans  of  New- 

1916 — Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  F.  C, 

3;    Scottish-American    F. 

C,  0. 
1917 — Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  F.  C, 

7;  West  Hudson  F.  C  .  0. 
1918 — Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  F.  C,  1; 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  F.  C,  0. 


Note — From  1899  to  1905,  iaclusive,  there  was  no  competition  for  the  cup. 
NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    FOOTBALL    LEAGUE 
(Final  Standing.) 


Team 

W 

D 

L. 

Goals. 

Pts 

Team 

W 

D. 

L. 

Goals 

Pts. 

For 

Agt 

For   Agt 

Bethlehem  Steel  F.  C. 
Merchant  Ship  F.  C. 
Paterson  F.  C 

9 
4 
5 

1 
3 

1 

0 
3 

4 

37 
19 
19 

4 
14 
17 

19 
11 
11 

Robins  Dry  Dock  F.  C   . 

New  York  F.  C 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  F.  C. 

3 
2 
1 

2 
3 
2 

5 
5 

7 

17 
13 
14 

30 
21 
33 

8 
7 
4 

Merchants  and  Paterson,  tied  at  second  place,  played  off  for  second  honors,  the  Merchants  defeating 
their  opponents  by  a  score  of  4 — 1.       ■  •  ,  ' 

CONNECTICUT    LEAGUE. 
(Final  Standing.) 


Team. 


Bridgeport  Swedes . 
Winchester.  .  ...■.' 


Won 


Drawn    Lost. 


Points 


10 
5 


Team. 


Bridgeport  Thistles. 


Won.    Drawn    Lost. 


1 


Points 


:  .  ■■:■,   ;;i    .i^-'     -     .;■■ 

NEW 

YORK    COMBINATION    LEAGUE 
(Final  Standing.) 

' 

■  ■■  ■'*•■•:  ■il!AM.'^-  ■'=••■■ 

W. 

D. 

L. 

Goals.^ 

Pts. 

'  Team. 

W. 

D. 

L. 

Goals 

Pts. 

For 

Agt 

For. 

Agt 

Longfellow ... 
Viking.....      .; 

17 
12 
11 
11 
9 

1 
2 
3 
0 
2 

0 

4 
4 
7 
7 

66 
53 
51 
38 
40 

11 
25 
33 
23 

28 

35 
26 
25 
22 
20 

Prospect 

Macombs , 

8 
5 
4 
3 
3 

1 
1 
1 
0 
3 

9 
12 
13 
15 
12 

30 
28 
26 
14 
19 

28 
46 
50 
70 
51 

17 
11, 

White  Rose.    ... 
ClanMcDuff..     . 
La  Sultana. ..      

Fulton 

Rangers 

A'lanliattan*. ; 

9 

8 
7 

*  2  points  deducted  for  playing  ineligible  men. 
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ASSOCIATION    (SOCCER)    FOOTBALl^-  Continued. 


NEW    YORK 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    ATHLETIC 
(Final  Standing.) 

LEAGUE 

Team. 

Won. 

Drawn 

Lost. 

Points 

Team. 

Won. 

Drawn 

Lost. 

Point 

OomniprCB 

11 

8 
7 
4 
6 
4 

0 
0 
2 
3 
1 
1 

0 
3 

2 
3 
4 
6 

22 
10 
16 
11 
13 
9 

Erasmus  Hall 

4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 

0 
2 
1 

2 
1 

1 

5 

0 
7 
6 
6 

8 

S 

Fvan  ipr  Ohilfls 

Commercial.', 

s 

Boys' 

7 

Stuyvesant 

Curtis 

Buahwick 

Tovvnsend  Harris  Hall 
Manual  Training 

6 
5 

De  Witt  Clinton 

5 

Not  reported — Tovvnsend  vs.  Bushwick,  Erasmus  vs   Stuyvesant,  Erasmus  vs.  Townsend. 

OTHER    WINNERS. 
New  Jersey  State  League — Babcox  &  Wilcox  F.  C. 

Southern  New  England  Association — Times  Cup,  J.  &  P.  Coats  F.  C:  Norman  Cup,  Fairlawn  Roverc 
South  American  Championship,  played  at  Rio  Janeiro,  May  29.  Result,  final  round :  Brazil  ) .  Uruguay  C 
Southern  New  York  State  Association — Morse  Dry  Dock  F.  C. 

WRESTLENG. 


JANITABY  8,  New  Haven,  Ct. — 'Wladek  Zbyszko 
defeated  B.  F.  Roller  in  straight  falls.  Time — 58m 
10s  :  39m..  17s. 

January  25,  Duluth,  Minn. — Wladek  Zbyszko 
defeated  John  Oiin.  Each  gained  a  fall,  but  Olin 
was  unable  to  respond  for  third  bout. 

January  30,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — V.Hadek  Zbyszko 
defeated  Mort.  Henderson  in  straight  falls.  Time — 
10m.  Is  ;  9m.  3s. 

Fe'oruary  4,  Spiingficld,  Mass. — Joe  Stecher  lost 
handicap  match  to  John  Freberg.     No  fail  in  90m. 

February  13,  Boston,  Mass. — Joe  Stocher  defeated 
Paul  Maitinson  two  straight  falls.  Time — Hi.  14m.; 
17m 

February  17,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Wladek  Zbyszko 
defea,ted  H.  Gardini,  two  falls.  Time — 39m.  50s.; 
7m.  5ls. 

February  24,  Sioux  City,  Iowa — Joe  Stecher  and 
W.  Zbyszko  drew,  no  falls  in  2  hours.  Later  referee 
decided  that  Zbyszko  had  wou  on  points.  Bets 
declared  oif 

March  3,  Chicago,  111. —  Ed.  Lewis  defeated  Joe 
Stecher  in  one  fall.     Time — 2h.  12m.  17s. 

March  5,  Springfield,  Mass  — Ed.  Lewis  defeated 
J.  Freberg  in  one  fall.     Time — Ih.  33m.  30s. 

March  11,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — W.  Zbyszko  de- 
feated J.  Stecher  two  out  of  three  falls  in  3h.  15m. 
match. 

March  17,  New  Haven,  Ct. — W.  Zbyszko  lost 
handicap  match  v/ith  H.  Gardini.    No  fall  in  Ih. 

March  12,  Springfield,  Mass. — W.  Zbyszko  de- 
feated H.  Clu-istenson,  straight  falls.  Time — Ih. 
20m.;  8m.  10s. 

March  19,  Montreal,  Canada — Ed.  L«w!s  defeated 
B.  F.  Roller,  straight  falls.  Time — 37m.  ICs.; 
6m    Us. 

Ma«h  20,  Scranton,  Pa. — W.  Zbyszko  defeated 
T.  Draak,  sti-aight  falls.    Time — 2Sm  ;  7m.  21s. 

March  21,  New  York  City — W.  Zbyszko  defeated 
Ed    Lewis  in  one  fall.    Time — Ih.  34m.  36s. 

March  26,  Norfolk,  Va. — Ed.  Lewis  defeated  G. 
Schoenleln  in  one  fall.    Time— Ih.  13m. 

March  26,  Springfield,  Ma&s. — Joe  Stecher  de- 
feated Joe  Freberg  ia  straight  falls.  Time — Ih.  10m. 
50s.;  11m.  40s. 

March  28,  Richmond,  Va. — Ed.  Lewis  defeated 
John  Olln  in  one  fall.    Time — 58m.  27s. 

March  28,  North  Adams,  Mass. — Louis  Nelson 
and  Bridson  Green  wrestled  Sh.  27m.  without  a 
decision. 

April  3,  Springfield,  Mo. — W.  Zbyszko  defeated 
H.  Bjorkman,  straight  falls.  Time — 20m.  7s.;  9m. 
52s. 

April  3,  Montgomery,  Ala. — Joe  Stecher  defeated 
John  Klem,  straight  falls.  Time — Ih.  15m.;  18m. 
19s. 

April  11,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — W.  Zbyszko  defeated 
B.  F.  Roller  in  one  fall.    Time — 25ra.  43s. 

April  29,  Chicago,  111.— W.  Zbyszko  defeated  Ed 
Lewis  in  one  fall.    Time — 2h.  15m.  33s. 

May  2,  New  York  City — W.  Zbyszko  defeated 
I.  Llnow  in  one  fall.    Time — 55m.  51s. 

May  8,  Louisville,  Ky. — Joe  Stecher  defeated 
W.  Zbyszko  In  one  fall.    Time — Ih.  45m.  20s. 

May  8,  New  York  City — M.  Plestina  defeated 
Jack  Taylor,  straight  falls.  Time — Ih.  22m.  33s.; 
24m.  48s. 

July  4,  Omaha,  Neb. — Joe  Stecher  defeated  Ed. 
Lewis,  straight  falls.    Time — Ih.  47m.;  Urn.  193. 


No\-ember  3,  New  York  City — ^Joe  Stecher  de- 
feated   Dd  Lewis  In  one  fall.    Time — Ih.  31m.  3s. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Held  at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  State  College 
Pa.,  March  28-29  Won  by  Penn  State,  23  points 
Lehigh,  20;  Cornell,  10;  Pennsylvania,  8;  Columbia 
7.  Summaries,  championship  round:  lls-lb.  cLiss— 
Ackerley,  Cornell,  threw  Gerson,  Pennsylvania. 
Time — ^7m.  58s.  125-lb.  class — Bevier,  Lehigh,  won 
over  Babcock,  Penn  State,  default.  135-lb.  class — 
Conroy,  Cornell,  threw  Kettoror,  Pennsylvania 
Time — 9m.  63s.  145-lb.  class — Mowrer,  Penn  State, 
decision  over  Barish,  Columbia.  Time — 15m.  158- 
Ib.  class — Brown,  Penn  State,  decision  over  Klrkland, 
Columbia.  Time — 15m.  176-lb.  class — Manley, 
Lehigh,  decision  over  Pendleton,  Pennsylvania. 
Time — 15m  Heavyweight  class — Booth,  Lehigh, 
decision  over  Locke,  Penn  State.    Time — i5m. 

second  place:  115-lb.  class — Garber,  Penn  State, 
threw  Gerson,  Pennsylvania.  Time — 14m.  43s. 
125-lb.  class — -Lee,  Columbia,  decision  over  Hov/ell, 
Cornell.  Time — 9m.  125-lb.  class — Ketterer,  Penn- 
sylvania, decision  over  Barnard,  Columbia.  Time — 
9m.  145-lb  class— Barish,  Columbia,  tiirew  Looser, 
Lehigh.  Time — 8m.  33.  158-lb.  class — Ashby, 
Pennsylvania,  decision  over  Klrkland,  Colum.bia. 
Time — 9m.  175-10.  class — Black,  Penn  State,  de- 
cision over  Pendleton,  Pennsylvania.  Time — 9m. 
Heavyweight  class — ^Locke,  Penn  State,  won  over 
Rogers,  Columbia;  default. 

Third  place:  U5-lb.  class — Gerson,  Pennsylvania, 
threw  Childs,  Lehigh.  Time— 5m.  49s.  125-lb- 
class — Rhoades,  Pennsylvania,  threw  Howell,  Cornell. 
Time — 7m.  4s.  135-lb.  class — Mills,  Penn  State, 
threw  Barnard,  Columbia.  Time — Im.  52s.  145-lb. 
class — Tuttle,  Cornell,  threw  Looser,  Lehigh.  Time 
— Im.  44s.  158-lb.  class — BergdoU,  Lehigh,  threw 
Kirkland,  Columbia.  Time — 7m.  53b.  175-lb.  class 
— Pendleton,  Pennsylvania,  decision  over  Saacks, 
Columbia.  Time — 9m.  Heavyweight  class — Nonen, 
Cornell,  defeated  Rogers,  Columbia,  by  default. 
DUAL    MATCHES. 

February  1,  New  York  City — Columbia,  20  points; 
Brown,  4. 

February  8,  Annapolis — Navy,  27  points;  Lehigh,  5- 

February  14,  New  York  City — Princeton,  18  points; 
Columbia,  8. 

February  15,  Annapolis — Navy,  33  points;  Penn- 
sylvania, 0. 

February  21,  Princeton — Yale,  14  points;  Prince- 
ton, 11. 

February  22,  Annapolis — Navy,  27  points;  Colum- 
bia, 0 

February  27,  New  York  City — Columbia,  4  bouts; 
N.  Y   U.,  2. 

March  1,  South  Bethlehem — Lehigh,  19  points; 
Penn  State,  13. 

March  1,  Annapolis — Navy,  24  points;  Yale,  4. 

March  6.  New  York  City — Columbia,  15  points; 
N.  Y.  U,  8. 

March  12,  Princeton — Princeton,  15  points;  Penn- 
sylvania, 6. 

March  8,  New  Haven — Yale,  19  points;  Harvard,  7. 

March  8,  Bethlehem — Lehigh,  22  points;  Penn- 
sylvania, 8. 

March  14,  New  York  City — Boys'  Club,  6  bouts; 
Columbia,  0. 

March  15,  Annapolis — Navy,  46  H  points;  Prince- 
ton, 7M. 
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BOXING. 

PROFESSIONAL. 


THE  feature  ol  1919  in  pugilism  was  the  passing 
of  the  world's  heavyweight  championship  when  Jack 
Dempsey  defeated  Jess  Willard  in  thi'ee  rounds  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  on  July  4.  The  pugilists  were  matched 
by  G.  L.  (Tex)  Rickard,  "the  famous  promoter,  who, 
after  considerable  investigation,  selected  Toledo  as 
the  scene  of  the  contest,  which  was  scheduled  for 
twelve  rounds,  with  a  decision  to  be  rendered  by  the 
referee  and  judges  in  case  both  principals  were  on 
their  feet  at  the  termination  of  the  match.  The  city 
authorities  of  Toledo  donated  a  site  for  the  arena  in 
Bay  View  Park  and  a  wooden  stadium  to  seat  some 
80,000  spectators  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  close  to 
8150,000.  The  day  of  the  bout  was  extremely  hot, 
it  being  120  degrees  at  the  ringside,  and  the  attend- 
ance was  far  below  the  estimates  made  when  the 
structure  was  erected. 

Dempsey  adopted  his  usual  rushing  tactics  almost 
as  soon  as  the  pugilists  had  shaken  hands,  and  within 
a  minute  after  the  bell  started  the  contest  had  scored 
his  first  knockdown  of  the  champion.  Willard  was 
stunned  and  rendered  partially  helpless  by  the  force 
of  his  opponent's  blows  and  was  knocked  down  or 
helpless  on  the  ropes  seven  times  during  the  opening 
roiuid.  The  champion  was  on  the  floor  of  the  ring 
wlien  the  bell  i-ang,  but  in  the  noise  and  confusion 
Dempsey  thought  tliat  he  had  scored  a  knockout  and 
was  leaving  the  ring  when  informed  that  the  bell  and 
not  a  knockout  had  ended  the  round. 

The  second  and  third  rounds  were  a  repetition  of 
the  first,  wth  the  exception  that  Dempsey  did  not 
knock  down  Willard  again,  although  punishing  tlie 
champion  severely.  At  the  close  of  the  third  round 
Willard  was  in  bad  physical  condition,  and  after  a 
consultation  among  his  seconds  it  was  decided  to 
acknowledge  his  defeat,  which  was  done  before  the 
bell  rang  for  the  fourth  round.  Following  the  bout 
there  was  considerable  discussion  regarding  the  form 
of  termination  that  should  appear  in  the  records  .and 
be  used  in  settling  wagers.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  Willard  was  technically  knocked  out  in  the 
third  round  and  all  jtools  in  Toledo  were  paid  on  that 
basis.  The  principal  facts  and  features  of  the  con- 
test follow: 

Attendance,  19,C50. 

Gate  receipts,  less  war  tax,  $410,732.16. 

Pugilists'  puree — Willard,  SIOO.OOO;  Dempsey, 
827,500.  Each  boxer  also  received  a  one-third  right 
in  the  moving  pictures,  with  Promoter  Rickard  re- 
serving a  third  rigiit  for  liimself. 

Promoter's  profit,  after  deducting  war  tax  of 
541,789.94.  city  charity  tax  of  $28,751.25,  building 
and  ail  other  expenses,  was  approximately  S31,000. 
It  was  also  estimated  that  Willard's  Income  tax  on 
8100,000  would  amount  to  about  831,410,  and 
Dempsey's  83,530  on  his  purae  of  827,500. 

Principal  officials;  Referee,  Oliver  Pecord,  Toledo; 
judges,  Major  A.  J.  Drexel  liiddle,  Philadelphia,  and 
G.  L.  (Tex)  Rickard,  New  York;  official  timekeeper, 
Warren  Barbour,  New  York. 

Price  of  tickets,  .SCO,  850,  $40,  $30,  S20,  and  SIC. 
PHYSICAL   STATISTICS. 
Willard.  Dempsey. 

37 Age 24 

243    Weight     187 

6  ft.  6H  In     Height .  .6  ft.  1  in. 

84  m Reach 78  in. 

46  4  In       .        ...  Chest  (Normal) .  ...  42  in. 

495i  in       . .      .  .Chest  (Expanded)  . .  .425i  in. 

17!--i  in Neck 17'^  in. 

37?4  in Waist  32  in. 

17  in Calf 15  in. 

lOH  In .Ankle  . . ; 9  in. 

16  '4  in Biceps 16  in. 

10  in... .Wrist 8H  in. 

RESULTS   OF   OTHER   BOXING    BOUTS. 
■   Lack  of  space  precludes  the  recording  of  bouts 
other  than  those  between  pugilists  of  prominence. 
Abbreviations:  K.  O.,  knockout;  D.,  draw;  R.  D., 
referee's  decision;  P.  V.,  popular  verdict;  F.,  foul. 

January  1 — Ted  Lewis  vs.  Bryan  Downey,  fifteen 
rounds,  D.,  P.  V.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Joe  Dillon 
K.  O.  Eddie  Conway,  two  rounds.  South  Amboy, 
N.  J.  Jeff  Smith  K.  O.  BUly  Kramer,  three  rounds, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Benny  Leonard  defeated  Paul 
Doyle,  SIX  rounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Januaiy  6— WilUe  Jackson  K,  O.  Dick  Stosh,  one 
round,  Philadelphia,  P&. 

January  8 — Kid  Norfolk  K.  O.  Clay  Turner,  four 
rounds,  Boston,  Mass. 

January  10 — Tommy  Robson  K.  O.  Walter 
Laurette,  one  round,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

January  12 — Billy  Miske  defeated  Tom  Cowler, 
six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

January  13 — Benny  Leonard  defeated  Eddie 
Kelly,  six  rounds  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Phil 
Bloom  defeated  Joe  Welling,  twelve  rounds,  R.  D., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

January  14 — Willie  Jackson  defeated  Johnny  Noye, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

January  20 — Harry  Greb  defeated  Yoimg  Fisher, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lew  Tendler, 
defeated  Young  Brown,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Clay  Turner  defeated  Kid  Norfolk,  ten  rounds,  P.  V., 
Bulfalo,  N.  Y.  Benny  Leonard  defeated  Johnny 
Dundee,  eight  rounds,  P.  V  ,  Newark,  N.  J. 

January  24 — Fred  Fulton  defeated  Willie  Meehan, 
four  rounds,  R  D.,  San  I'Yancisco,  Cal.  Joe  Burman 
K.  O.  Frankie  Conway,  five  rounds,  Baltimore,  Md. 

January  27 — -Frankie  Britt  defeated  Willie  Jackson, 
six  rounds,  P  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pa!  Moran 
defeated  Young  Erne,  fifteen  rounds,  R.  D.,  New 
Orleans,  La.  Larry  Williams  defeated  Clay  Turner, 
eight  rounds,  P  V.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Mike  McTigue 
defeated  Battling  Ortega,  twelve  rounds,  R.  D., 
Boston,  Mass. 

January  27 — Johnny  Basham  defeated  Eddie 
Shevlin,  fifteen  rounds,  R.  D.,  London,  England. 
Harry  Greb  defeated  Soldier  Bartfield,  twelve  rounds, 
R.  D  ,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Jack  Sharkey  defeated  Joe 
Burman,  eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

January  30 — Bryan  Downey  vs.  K.  O.  Loughlin, 
fifteen  rounds,  D.,  R.  D.,  Tulsa,  Okla  Frankie 
Fleming  K.  O.  Walter  Brooks,  six  rounds,  Montreal, 
Canada 

Januarj'  31 — Harry  Greb  defeated  Tommy 
Robson,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Soldier 
Bartfield  vs.  Battling  Ortega,  ten  rounds,  D.,  P.  V., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

February  1 — -Benny  Leonard  defeated  Joe  Benja- 
min, four  rounds,  R.  D.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Harry 
Greb  defeated  Tommy  Robson,  ten  rounds,  P.  V  , 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

February  3 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Al  Doty, 
twelve  rounds,  P.  V.,  Canton,  Ohio.  Joe  Welling 
K.  O.  Johnny  Harvey,  three  rounds,  Boston,  Mass 
Harry  Greb  K.  O.  Len  Rowlands,  three  rounds, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pal  Moore  defeated  Dick  Loadman, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V  ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Joe  Lynch  de- 
feated Tommy  Noble,  twenty  rounds,  R.  Dv,  Lon- 
don, England. 

February  10 — Pete  Hermann  defeated  Patsy 
Scanion,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Pittsbui'gh,  Pa.  Joe 
Jeannette  defeated  Tom  Cowler,  eight  rounds,  P.  V  , 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Lew  Tendler  defeated  Eddie 
Kelly,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

February  11 — Eddie  McGoorty  K.  O.  Soldier 
Rolph,  eight  rounds,  London,  England.  Willie  Ryan 
vs.  Jack  Britton,  D.,  eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  Trenton. 
N.  J. 

February  13 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Jim 
Coffey,  twelve  rounds,  R.  D.,  Boston,  Ma.ss.  Joe 
Welling  vs.  Phil  Bloom,  D.,  twelve  rounds,  R.  D., 
Providence,  R.  I.  Frankie  Fleming  defeated  Eddie 
Wallace,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Montreal,  CauTda. 

February  15 — Ritchie  Mitchell  K.  O.  Johnny 
Schauer,  two  rounds,  P.  V.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Harry 
Greb  defeated  Battling  Levinsky,  ten  rounds,  P.  V., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Pal  Moore  defeated  Johnny  Ritchie, 
eight  rovmds,  R.  D.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Young  Fislier 
defeated  Al  McCoy,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Harry  Greb  defeated  Battling  Levinsky,  ten 
rounds,  P.  V.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

February  20 — Benny  Volgar  defeated  Eddie 
Wallace,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

February  21 — Johnnie  Ertle  defeated  Johnny 
Ritchie,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  La  Salle,  111. 

February    22 — Willie'    Ritchie    defeated    Benny 

Leonard,  four  rounds,  R.  D.,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Frankie  Burns  defeated  Johnny  Ritchie,  ten  rounds, 

R.  D  ,  St.  l,ouls.  Mo.    Pete  Hartley  defeated  Young 

Erne,  fifteen  rounds,  R.  D.,  'Baltimore,  Md. 
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February  24 — FranUio  Burns  vs.  Young  Ghaney, 
D  ,  twelve  rounds,  R.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Johnny 
Dundee  defeated  Johnny  Ray,  ten  rounds,  P.  V., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

February  26 — Lew  Tendler  defeated  Joe  Welling, 
eight  rounds,  P.  v.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

February  27— Mike  Gibftons  K.  O.  Billy  Kramer, 
three  rounds,  Scranton,  Pa.  AV.  O.  Beckett  K.  O. 
Bombardier  Billy  Wells,  Ave  rounds,  London,  Eng- 

Maroh  3 — Jim  CoHey  defeated  Larry  Williams, 
eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Johnny 
Dundee  defeated  Johnny  Mealey,  six  rounds,  P.  V., 
Phllarlelphla,  Pa.  i 

March  5 — Willie  Jleehr.n  defeated  Sam  Langford, 
tour  rounds,  R.  D.,  San  Francisco,  Gal.  Jack  Wolfe 
defeated  Pete  Herman,  ten  rounds,  R.  D  ,  Cleveland, 

March  6 — Mike  Gibbons  defeated  Soldier  Bart- 
field,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  St  Paul,  Minn.  Harry  Greb 
deteated  Leo  Houck,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  Johnny  Tillman  defeated  Johnny  Griffiths, 
twelve  rounds,  R.  D.,  Akron,  Ohio.  Willie  Jackson 
vs.  Tommy  Richards,  four  rounds,  D  ,  R.  D.,  Ban 
Francisco,  Gal 

March  10 — Pal  Moore  defeated  Patsy  Scanlon, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Pittsburgii,  Pa.  Charlie  Beecher 
defeated  Joe  Burmaa,  eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.  Charlie  White  vs  HarVey  Thoipe,  ten  rounds, 
D.,  P.  v.,  Peoria,  111.  Ted  Lewis  defeated  Johnny 
Griffiths,  eight  rounds,  R.  D ,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Tommy  Robson  defeated  George  Chip,  ten  rounds, 
P.  v.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Pete  Herman  defeated  Al 
Shubert,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.- 
Frankie  Brown  defeated  Johnny  Kllbane,  six  rounds, 
P.  v.,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

March  11 — Jim  Driseoll  K.  O.  Pedler  Palmar,  four 
rounds,  London,  England.  Frankie  Britt  defeated 
Ralph  Brady,  twelve  rounds,  R.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

March  12 — Pal  Moore  defeated  Frankie  Mason, 
ten  rounds,  R   D.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

March  14 — Young  Michaels  defeated  Frankie 
Mason,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  George 
Chauev  defeated  Phil  Bloom,  twelve  rounds,  R.  D., 
Baltim'orc,  Md.  Jeff  Smith  K.  O.  Jim  Booker,  tliree 
rounds,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

March  17 — Jack  Brltton  K.  O.  Ted  Lewis,"  nine 
rounds.  Canton,  Ohio.  Harry  Greb  defeated  Bill 
Brennan,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

March  21 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Jack  Perry,  ten 
rounds,  P.  V  ,  Pittsbui'gh,  Pa.  Al  Shubert  vs.  George 
Chaney,  twelve  rounds,  D.,  R.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Pal  Mooro  vs.  Pete  Herman,  eight  rounds,  D.,  R.  D., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

March  26 — Benny  Leonard  defeated  Harvey 
Thorpe,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Joplin,  Mo.  Mike 
Gibbons  defeated  Leo  Houck,  eight  rounds,  P.  V., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.     ■ 

March  27— Mike  Gibbons  defeated  Billy  Kramer, 
three  rounds,  Scranton,  Pa. 

March  28 — Billy  Miske  K.  O.  Tom  Cowler,  Jour 
rounds,  Baltimore,  Md.  Augie  Ratner  defeated  Roy 
McCormick,  fifteen  rounds,  R.  D.,  London,  England. 

March  31 — Johnny  Kilbane  K.  O.  Johnny  Mealy, 
two  rounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Harry  Greb  defeated 
Billy  Miske,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

March  31 — Jimmy  Wilde  defeated  Joe  Lynch, 
fifteen  rounds,  R.  D.,  London,  England. 

April  1 — Leo  Houck  defeated  Al  McCoy;  six 
rounds,  P.  V.,  Lancaster,  Pa 

April  6 — Frankie  Britt  defeated  Pal  Moran,  ten 
rounds,  P.  V.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

April  7 — Johnny  Kilbane  defeated  Artie  O'Leary, 
Bix  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Jack  Britton 
vs.  Bryan  Downey,  D.,  twelve  rounds,  P.  V.,  Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

April  8 — Al  Shubert  vs.  Pete  Herman,  D.,  ten 
rounds,  P.  V.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Soldier  Baitfleld  de- 
feated Billy  Papke,  four  rounds,  R.  D.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Gal. 

April  11 — ^Tommy  Gibbons  defeated  George  Chip, 
ten  rounds,  R.  D.,  Denver,  Col.  Pal  Moore  defeated 
Kid  Herman,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Racine,  Wis. 

April  19 — Johnny  Kilbane  K.  O.  John  Mahoney, 
Bix  roimds,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

April  21 — Eddie  McGoorty  K.  O.  Patrick  Curran, 
eight  rounds,  Plymouth,  England. 

April  22— Mike  Gibbons  deteated  Soldier  Bartfleld, 
/our  rounds,   R.  D.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Young 


Fitzsimmons  defeated  Charley  WWte,  twelve  rounci 
K.  D  ,  Boston,  Mass. 

April  24 — Eddie  McGoorty  K.  O.  Tom  Gummf 
two  rounds,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

April  26 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Jack  Malone,  U 
rounds,  P.  V.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

April  28 — Benny  Leonard  K.  O    Willie  Ritch' 
eight  rounds,  Newark,  N.  J.    Lew  Tendlor  defeat- 
Jimmy  Duffy,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Phila;!elpUia,  P.. 
Han-y    Greb    defeated    Batdiug    Levinsky,    twelv 
rounds,  P.  V.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Anril  29— Young  Chaney  defeated  Dick  Loadmai 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

May  6 — HaiTy  Grob  defeated  Clay  Turner,  tweh 
rounds,  R   D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

May  7 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Johnny  Griffit. 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Buflalo,  N.  Y. 

May  8 — Willie  Meehan  vh.  Harry  Greb,  ten  roundf 
D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

May  10 — Richie  Mitchell  vs.  Jolinny  Dundee,  te 
rounds,  D.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

May  12 — Pete  Herman  defeated  Young  Solsberi 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Jack  Britton  d( 
feated  Jolmny  Tillman,  twelve  rounds,  P.  V.,  BaU. 
more,  Md.  Eddie  McGoorty  K.  O.  Harry  Reeve 
three  rounds,  London,  England. 

May  14 — Benny  Valger  defeated  Frankie  Brit 
twelve  rounds,  R.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

May  24 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Jimmy  McCabf 
six  rounds,  P.  Y.,  Phil.-xdelphia,  Pa. 

May  26 — Frank  Goddard  defeated  Jack  Curphey 
twenty  rounds,  R.  D  ,  London.  England. 

May  29 — Marty  Cross  K.  O  Zulu  Kid,  nine  rounds 
Montreal,  Canada. 

May  31 — George  Cheney  K.  O.  Babe  Pleat,  foir. 
rounds,  Baltimore,  Md.  Johnny  Grimth  defeatec 
Harvey  Thorpe,  fifteen  rounds,  R.  D.,  Denver,  Coi 

June  4 — Lew  Tendler  K.  O.  George  Cheney,  on. 
round,  Philadelphia. 

June  14 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Walter  Mohr, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

June  16 — Aucie  Ratner  vs.  Johnny  Basham 
twenty  rounds,  R.  D  ,  London,  EURland. 

June  17 — Benny  Leonard  defeated  Johnny  Dundee 
six  rounds,  P.  V  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Joe  Beckett 
K  O.  Frank  Goddard,  two  rounxis,  London,  England. 

June  22 — Jack  Johnson  defeated  Bob  Roper,  ten 
rounds,  R.  D.,  Mexico  City. 

June  23 — -Harry  Greb  defeated  Milce  Gibbons,  ten 
rounds,  P.  V.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

June  2'!: — Bob  Marriott  defeated  Johnny  Summers, 
F.,  ten  rounds,  R.  D  ,  London,  England. 

June  25 — Jeft  Smith  defeated  Eugene  Brosseau, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Montreal,  Canada.  Ted  Lewis 
defeated  Jack  Britton,  twenty  rounds,  R.  D.,  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

June  26 — A.  Miller  deteated  Ted  Jamleson,  fllteen 
rounds,  R.  D.,  Paris,  France. 

June  27 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Jack  Perry,  twelve 
rounds,  P.  V.,  Cumberland,  Md. 

June  30 — Walter  Ross  defeated  Tommy  Noble, 
ten  rounds,  R.  D  ,  London,  England. 

July  3 — Frankie  Burns  vs.  Jabez  White,  D.,  six 
rounds,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

July  4 — Jeff  Smith  defeated  Mike  Gibbons,  ten 
rounds,  P.  V.,  Kansas  City.  Harry  Greb  defeated 
Bill  Brennan,  fifteen  rounds,  R.  D.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Harry  Wills  defeated  Sam  Langford,  eight  rounds, 
P.  v.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Tommy  Gibbons  defeated 
George  Brown,  P.  V.,  Denver,  Col.  BiUy  Miske 
vs.  Battling  Levinsky,  twelve  roimds,  P.  V.,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

July  9 — Jack  Britton  K.  O.  Al  Doty,  two  rounds, 
ConnellsvUle,  Pa. 

July  14 — Tommy  Uren  defeated  Jimmy  Glabby, 
twenty  rounds,  R.  D.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

July  19— Georges  Carpentier  K.  O.  Dick  Smith, 
eight  rounds,  Pai-is,  Fiance. 

July  21 — Johnny  Dundee  defeated  Joe  Tlplitz, 
twelve  rounds,  R.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.  Mike  O'Dowd 
K.  O.  Young  Fisher,  five  roimds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Dick  O'Brien  K.  O.  Joe  Bonds,  nine  rounds,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

July  26 — Jolinny  Griffiths  defeated  Johnny 
Tillman,  fifteen  rountls,  R.  D.,  Denver,  Col. 

Augnst  4 — Lew  Tendler  defeated  Willie  Jackson, 
six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Ptuiadolphia,  Pa. 

August  15 — Jack  Sharkey  deteated  Pete  Hermann, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 
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August  22 — Jack  Perry  vs.  Jolinay  GrifBth,  D., 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Wheeling,  Pa. 

August  23 — Young  Kloby  K.  O.  Eddie  Shevlin," 
•Ine  rounds,  La>vrence,  Mass.  Harry  Greb  defeated 
Jill  Brennan,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

August  24— Sam  Langford  defeated  Bill  Tate,  ten 
iuiids,  R.  D.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

August  30 — Ralph  Chappert  defeated  Patsy  Cline, 
en  rounds,  P.  V.,  Scranton,  Pa 

September  1 — Charlie  White  defeated  Johnny 
Noye,  twelve  rounds,  R.  D  ,  Denver,  Col.  Jack 
Sharkey  defeated  Jabez  White,  ten  rounds,  P.  V., 
Detroit,  Mich.  Mike  O'Dowd  defeated  Ted  Lewis, 
;nn  rounds,  P.  V.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Harry  Greb 
Jefeated  Jeff  Smith,  twelve  rounds,  P.  V.,  Youugs- 
'owu,  Ohio. 

September  2 — Jack  Beckett  K.  O.  Eddie  McGoorty , 
seventeen  rounds,  London,  England.  Pete  Herman 
defeated  Joe  Lynch,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Waterbury, 
Ct.  Willie  Jackson  defeated  Johnny  Dundee,  eight 
founds,  P.  v.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

September  4 — Harry  Greb  defeated  Battling 
Levlnsky,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Benny  Leonard  defeated  Soldier  Bartfield,  six  rounds, 
P.  v.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

September  8 — Benny  Leonard  defeated  Johnny 
31inton,  ten  rounds,  P.  V  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

September  16 — Johnny  Kilbane  K.  O.  Frankie 
Burns,  five  rounds,  Jersey  City,  N   J. 

September  17 — Benny  Leonard  defeated  Johnny 
Dundee,  eight  rounds,  P.  V  ,  Newark,  l^J.  J. 

September  19 — Joe  Lynch  vs.  Frankie  Mason,  D., 
twelve  rounds,  R.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

September  20 — Johnny  Kilbane  defeated  Eddie 
Moran,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Ritchie 
Mitchell  vs  Haivey  Thorpe,  D.,  six  rounds,  P.  V., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

September  28 — Jack  Johnson  K.  O.  Kid  Cutler, 
six  rounds,  Mexico  City. 

September  29 — Mike  O'Dowd  defeated  Augie 
Ratner,  eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

September  30 — Sam  Langford  vs.  Harry  Wills,  D., 
ten  rounds,  P.  v.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

October  1 — Benny  Leonard  K.  O.  Charlie  Metrie, 
seven  rounds,  Detroit.  Mich.  Charlie  White  K.  O. 
Don  Curley,  seven  rounds.  George  Brown  vs  George 
Chip,  D.,  ten  roimds,  Detroit,  Mich. 

October  0 — V.'illio  Jackson  K.  O.  Eddie  Morgan, 
four  rounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Soldier  Bartfield 
defeated  Johnny  Tillman,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Minne- 
aoolis,  Minn.  Eugene  Brosseau  K.  O.  Art  Magirl, 
three  rounds,  P.  V.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

October  7 — Pete  Hartley  K.  O.  Frankie  Russell, 
eleven  rounds.  New  Orleans,  La. 

October  8 — Barney  Adair  vs.  Johnny  Hill,  D., 
twelve  rounds,  R.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.  Jeff  Smith  de- 
feated Jackie  Clark,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

October  12 — Joe  Lynch  K.  O.  Dick  Grlffln,  two 
rounds,  Detroit,  Mich.  Ted  Lewis  K.  O.  K.  O'Laugh- 
lln,  one  round,  Portland,  Me.  Balzac  defeated  Eddie 
McGoorty,  F.,  Paris 

October  13 — Charley  Weinert  defeated  Al  Roberts, 
eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Johnny  Dundee 
defeated  Young  Kloby,  twelve  rounds,  R.  D.,  Law- 
rence, Mass. 

October  15 — Benny  Leonard  defeated  Phil  Bloom, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Benny  Valgar 
K.  O.  Jimmy  Hill,  six  rounds,  Boston,  Mass. 

October  16 — Ted  Lewis  K.  O.  Jimmy  McCabe,  one 
round,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

October  18 — Bombardier  Wells  K.  O.  Curphey, 
two  rounds,  London. 

October  20 — Tommy  Robson  defeated  George 
Chlpp,  eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Willie 
Jackson  defeated  Johnny  Drummie,  six  rounds,  P. 
v.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Charles  Ledoux  K.  O.  Jem 
Driscoll,  sixteen  rounds,  London. 

October  21 — Johnny  Noye  defeated  Lew  Tendler, 
two  rounds,  F  ,  R   D.,  Denver,  Col. 

October  23 — Bob  Martin  K.  O.  Joe  Bonds,  ten 
rounds,  Akron,  Ohio.  Fred  Fulton  K.  O.  Gordon 
Coghlll,  three  rounds,  London. 

November  4 — Johnny  Dundee  K.  O.  Tommy 
Tuohey,  five  rounds.  Joe  Benjamin  defeated  Joe 
Welling,  eight  rounds,  P.  V.  Augie  Ratner  defeated 
Soldier  Bartfield,  eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

November  5 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Johnny 
Tillman,  P.  V.,  10  rounds,  Detroit. 

November  6 — Mike  O'Dowd  K.  O.  Billy  Kramer, 
2  rounds,  Pater.son,  N.  J. 


November  10 — Benny  Leonard  defeated  Soldier 
Bartfield,  P.  V.,  6  rounds.  Mel  Coogan  defeated 
Johnny  Dundee,  P.  V.,  six  rounds,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Mike  O'Dowd  K.  O.  Jimmy  O'Hagon,  two  rounds, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Joe  Welsh  defeated  Patsy  Cline, 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

November  17 — Benny  Leonard  K.  O.  Jimmy 
Duffy,  two  I'ounds,  Tulsa,  OlUa.  Battling  Levinsky 
defeated  Bartley  Madden,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds,  Mon- 
treal. Bill  Brennan  K.  O.  Andy  Schmader,  four 
rounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

November  21 — Mike  O'Dowd  defeated  Mike 
Gibbons,  P   V  ,  ten  rounds,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

November  27 — Benny  Leonard  vs.  Soldier  Bart- 
field, D.,  P.  v.,  six  rounds.  Willie  Jackson  defeated 
Pal  Moran,  P.  V  ,  six  rounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lew  Tendler  K.  O.  Johnny  Noye,  two  rounds, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pete  Herman  defeated  Mickey 
Russell,  P.  v.,  eight  rounds,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

AMATEUR. 

National  Amateur  Athletic  Union  Championships 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association,  at  Mechanic's  Hall,  Boston,  Mass., 
April  7  and  8  lOS-pound  class:  Semi-final  l)OUts — 
J.  Manning,  South  Boston,  defeated  Maxwell 
McCalpin,  Wilkinsburg  A.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  in  four 
rounds,  R.  D.  Second  bout — D.  Kamins,  Clark 
House  A.  A.,  New  York  City,  defeated  C.  Costello, 
East  Boston,  in  three  rounds  (stopped).  Final 
bout — D  Kamins  defeated  James  Manning  in  three 
rounds.  llS-pound  class:  Semi-finals — First  bout — 
.7ames  Tomasulo,  Elizabeth  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  defeated  Sam  Nable,  Clark  House  A  A.,  New 
York  City,  in  four  rounds.  Second  bout — Ashton 
Donze,  Y.  M.  G.  C,  New  Orleans,  defeated  Pat 
Reilly,  St.  Peter's  Lyceum,  Pittsburgh,  in  two 
rounds  (quit).  Final  bout — Ashton  Donze  defeated 
James  Tomasulo  in  three  rounds.  125-pound  class: 
Semi-finals — First  bout — Archie  Walker,  Rutgers 
Gym  ,  New  York  City,  defeated  Vincent  Forti, 
East  Boston,  in  three  rounds.  Second  bout — , 
William  P.  Corbett,  Somerville,  defeated  K.  McCall 
Pittsburgh,  in  three  rounds.  Final  bout — William 
P.  Corbett  defeated  Archie  Walker  in  three  rounds. 
135-pound  class — Semi-finals — First  bout — John 
Hepburn,  Fall  River  A.  A.,  defeated  C.  W.  Powers 
U.  S.  N  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  in  three  rounds. 
Second  bout — Frank  B.  Cassldy,  Ozanam  Associa- 
tion, New  York,  defeated  Art  Rooney,  Pittsburgh, 
in  three  rounds.  Final  bout — Frank  B  Cassidy 
defeated  John  Hepburn  In  three  rounds.  145-poiind 
class:  Semi-finals — First  bout — Dave  Rosenberger, 
Glencoa  A  C,  New  York  City,  defeated  A:  Layne, 
Cambridge,  in  three  rounds.  Second  bout — Emil 
Franzer,  National  Turn  Verein,  New  York  City, 
defeated  F.  Lux,  Pittsburgh,  in  three  ro\mds.  Final 
— Dave  Rosenberger  defeated  Emil  Frazer  in  three 
rounds.  15S-pound  cl.iss:  Semi-finals — First  bout — 
J.  J.  Flanagan,  Brockton,  defeated  J.  F.  Bradley 
New  York  City,  in  two  rounds,  K.  O.  Second  bout — 
Sam  Lagonia,  Brouxdale  A  C,  New  York  City 
defeated  Frank  Grayber,  Willow  A.  C,  Pittsburgh,  in 
three  rounds.  Final  bout — Sam  Lagonia  defeated 
J.  J.  Flanagan  in  three  rounds.  175-pound  class: 
Semi-finals— First  bout — Frank  Grayber,  Willow 
A.  C  ,  Pittsburgh,  defeated  J.  A.  Tomeshek,  New 
West  Side  A  C  ,  New  York  City,  in  three  rounds. 
Second  bout — Al  Roche,  Somerville,  defeated  Edward 
P.  Egan,  Denver  A.  C,  in  three  rounds.  Final  bout — 
Al  Roche  defeated  Frank  Grayber  in  four  rounds. 
Heavyweight  class:  Semi-finals — First  bout — James 
J.  Tully,  West  Side  A.  C,  New  York  City,  defeated 
Frank  Grayber,  Willow  A.  C,  Pittsburgh,  in  two 
rounds  (stopped).  Final  bout — Edward  P.  Egan, 
Denver  A.  C,  defeated  James  Tully  in  three  rounds. 

New  York  State  Championships,  held  at  New 
York  City,  May  8.  Results:  llS-pound  class — 
Final — A.  J.  De  Vito,  New  West  Side  A.  C  ,  defeated 
W.  Pomerantz,  unattached,  three  rounds,  judges' 
decision  158-pound  class — Final — Al  Silversteln, 
Union  Settlement  A.  C,  defeated  J  Bradley,  Pastime 
A.  C,  two  rounds,  stopped  by  referee.  125-pouna 
class — Final — Sam  Sieger,  unattached,  defeated  John 
Brasier,  Pastime  A.  C,  three  rounds,  judges'  de- 
cision. 108-pound  class — Final — S.  Seaman,  Brook- 
lyn A.  A  ,  defeated  W.  O'Connell.  Wayne  A.  C,  two 
rounds,  stopped  by  referee.  145-pound  class — 
Final — David  Rosenberg,  Glencoe  A.  C,  defeated 
M.  Baritz,  Union  Settlement  A.  C,  three  rounds. 
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Judges'  division.  135-pound  class — Final — H 
Rosmango,  Bronxdale  A.  G.,  defeated  Frank  Cassldy, 
Ozanam  A.  A.,  three  rounds,  judges  decision. 
Heavy  weight  class — Final — J.  Tomeshek,  New 
West  Side  A.  C,  defeated  A.  Weinar,  unattached,  one 
round,  stooped  by  referee. 

American  Expeditionary  Forces  Championships, 
held  at  Paris,  France,  April  27.  Results:  "Babe, 
Asher  of  Detroit  won  the  bantamweight  champion- 
Bhip  by  knocking  out  George  Schreiber  of  Philadel- 
phia in  the  seventh  round.  Leo  Patterson  of  jQplin 
Mo.,  was  awarded  the  decision  over  'Bushy" 
Graham  of  Brooklyn  In  tenth  round  for  the  light- 
weight title.  Wiiliam  Kleok  of  New  Orleans  was 
returned  a  winner  in  the  welterweight  division  over 
Johnny  Summers  of  Brooklyn  by  tho  referee's  de- 
cision. The  bout  went  thirteen  rounds.  Johnny 
Clark  of  New  York  scored  a  victory  in  tho  middle- 
weight decision  over  William  Waiters  of  Philadelphia 
by  a  technical  knockout  In  the  eighth  round.  Eugene 
Tinney  of  New  York  earned  the  decision  in  the  light 
heavyweight  class  over  Ted  Jamleson  of  Milwaukee 
in  the  tenth  round.  Heavyweight  honors  were 
awarded  to  Bob  Martin  of  New  York  over  Fay 
Kaiser  of  Pittsburgh  by  the  referee's  decision  In  the 
tentn  round. 


AMATEUR    ATHLETIC    UNION    CHAMPIO: 
SHIPS. 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Birmingham  At 
letic  Club,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  March  17  and  ' 
108-pound  class — Won  by  J.  F.  Meagher,  Gary,  luv 
Goldberg,  Baltimore  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  second  (decislo 
115-pound  class — Won  by  Max  Gans,  Morris  At» 
letic  Club;  Chapman,  Y.  M.  G.  C.,  New  Orlean 
second  (decision).  125-pound  class — Won  by  Mi. 
Gans,  Morris  Athletic  Club.  TJo  second  pla^ 
awarded  in  this  event.  Val  Vosen,  Gary  Y.  M.  C. . 
was  disqualified  for  fouling.  135-pound  class^ — Wc 
by  B  Jolmson,  Birmingham  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Val  Vose 
Gary  (Ind  )  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  second.  Time — 9m.  31 
145-Dound  class — Won  jjy  Glenn  Smith,  Gary  (Ind 
Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Fred  Jones,  Birmingham  A.  C,  secon 
(decision).  168-pound  class — Won  by  Geor,' 
Tr.agos,  Gary  (Ind  )  Y.  M.  C  A  ;  Glenn  Smiti 
Gary  (Ind.)  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  second  (decision).  17 
pound  clas.g — Won  by  Karl  Kunert,  Gary  (Ind 
Y.  M  C.  A.;  Wright.  Tulane  Univ.,  second.  Time- 
2m.  55s.  Heavyweight  class — Won  by  Stanle 
Czarnecke,  Gary  (Ind.)  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Karl  Kuner 
1  Gary  (Ind.)  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  second  (decision). 


PUGILISTIC   CHAMPIONS  AND    RECEIPTS. 

All  attempts  to  designate  and  classify  the  pugilistic  champions  and  title  holders  are  more  or  les 
arbitrary  because  of  the  fact  that  few  such  champions  won  and  defended  the  championships  at  the  san 
weight.  Among  the  lighter  weight  boxers  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  pugilist  to  be  forced  from  one  clat 
Into  the  next  higher  by  growth  and  increased  weight.  The  following  list,  dating  from  1890.  Is  general!, 
accepted  by  critics  and  boxers  as  being  tlie  correct  classification,  although  holders  did  not  always  win  tltl 
from  previous  champions:  ,     „    , 

HEAVYWEIGHTS  (over  158  lbs.) — 1890-1892.  John  L.  Sullivan;  1892-1897,  James  J.  Corbett 
1897-1899,  Robert  Fltzslmmons:  1899-1906,  James  J.  JeSries;  1906-1908,  Tommy  Burns;  1903-1915,  Jac 
Johnson;  1915-1918.  Jess  Willard;  1919.  Jack  Dempsey.  „  „ 

MIDDLEWEIGHTS  (158  lbs.) — 1890-1897,  Robert  Fitzimmons;  1897-1907,  Tommy  Ryan;  1907 
1908,  Stanley  Ketchel;  1908,  Bill  Papke  and  Stanley  Ketchei;  1908-1910,  Stanley  Ketchel;  1911-1913 
claimed  by  Frank  Klaus,  Mike  Gibbons,  Ed  McGoorty  and  Geo  Chip;  1914-1917,  Al  McCoy;  1917-1918 
Mike  O'Dowd. 

MTELTERWEIGHTS  (145  lbs.) — 1890-1893,  no  recognized  champion;  1894-1896,  Tommy  Rj'an 
1896-1897.  Kid  McCoy;  1898-1900,  Billy  Smith;  1900.  Rube  Ferns:  1901,  Matty  Matthews  and  Rub 
Ferns;  1901-1904,  Joe  Waloott;  1904-1908,  Dixie  Kid;  1914-1 91S,  Kid  Graves;  1916,  Jack  Britton;  1917 
1918,  Ted  (Kid)  Lewis;  1919,  Jack  Britton.  „  „.,    ,     ^  ,„„„,„„„ 

LIGHTWEIGHTS  (133  lbs.)— 1890-1893,  Jack  McAuliffe;  1893-1899,  Kid  Lavlgne;  1899-1902 
Frank  Erne;  1902-1908,  Joe  Gans;  1908-1910,  Battling  Nelson;  1910-1912,  Ad  Wolgast;  1912-14,  WillU 
Ritchie;  1914-1917,  Freddie  Welsh;   1917-1918.  Benny  Leonard.  ^  ^, 

FEATHERWEIGHTS  (122  lbs.)— 1890-1892,  no  recognized  champion;  1892-1897,  George  Dixon 
1897,  Solly  Smith;  1898,  Solly  Smith  and  Dave  Sullivan;  1898-1900,  George  Dixon;  1900-1901,  Terri 
McGovern;  1901-1904,  Young  Corbett;  1904-1908,  Tommy  Sullivan;  1908-1911,  Abe  Attell;  1911-1918, 
Johnny  Kllbane.  .  ,     ^     ,  , 

BANTAMWEIGHTS  (116  lbs.) — 1890-1892,  George  Dixon;  1892-1SS4,  do  recognized  champion: 
1894-1898,  Jimmy  Barry;  1898-1901,  no  recognized  champion;  1901-1903,  Harry  Forbes;  1903-1905,  Frankk 
Nell;  1905-1907,  no  recognized  champion;  1907-1913,  Johnny  Coalon;  1914-15,  Kid  Williams;  1916-1918 

LARGEST  GATE  RECEIPTS  OF  BOXING. 


Date. 

Winner 

Loser. 

Place 

Gate 
Receipts. 

July  4   1919 

Dempsey 

Johnson 

Willard 

Gans 

Willard 

Johnson 

Jeffries                  . 

Willard 

Toledo,  Ohio...; 

Reno,  Nev 

New  York  City 

Goldfield,  Nev 

Havana,  Cuba 

Sydney,  Australia 

New  York  City 

§$452,522 

July  4,  1910 

March  25    1916 

Jeiiilcs 

Moran 

270,755 
1151,524 

September  3,  1906 

April  5,  1915 

December  26,, 1908. 

Nelson     

69,715 

Johnson. 

t68,000 

Bia'ns 

t67,500 

November  3    1809 

Sharkev 

66,300 

August  14,  1903 

September  11,  1915   . 

August  30,  1900 

December  20,  1904      . 

September  7,  1892 

March  8,  1893 

February  22,  1910    ... 

Ociiober  16,  1909 

March  25,  1904  . 

July  25,  1902. 

November  15   1901 

Jeffries .'..:.    . 

tGibbons. . .  .' 

Corbett.  ........... 

McFarland 

San  Francisco,  Gal 

New  York  City ...     «... 

New  York  City 

Colma   CsA 

63,340 
58,069  . 

Corbett 

Nelson 

Corbett 

Fltzsimmona 

McCoy 

56,350 

Britt ■.... 

Sullivan ,..«... 

Hall...;.... 

48,311 

New  Orleans,  La.  .  .  .      , .  . 

New  Orleans,  La.    ...    .. . 

San  FYancisco,  Cal,.,,...,^ 
Sau  Fr^ncis(;o,  Cal. i' ;;..'..,. 
San  Francisco,  GaV..-,. . ;.-. .  - 
San  Francisco,  Cal.   :  .'iv; . 
Sau  Francisco,  Cal.  -.,... ,     . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. . . ,. .  .  .  ." 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,". ...... 

Carson  City,  Nev. . . , ,  — 
San  Francisco.  Cal.....-.^. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.. ', . . ... , 

San  Francisco,  CaL. .....' 

San  Francisco,  Cal.. :.-.... 

*45,000 
.      40,000 
r    37,750  > 

Johnson 

Britt 

Jeffries 

Ketchel -. 

Corbett '. . . 

Fitzsimmons 

Ruhlin 

.  ,,^,300  • 
:.;3l.B00 

Jeffries 

Dillon 

Nelson 

Fitzsimmons 

Britt 

Jeffries . .  .^. . 

Sharkey ....:.. 

Corbett.  .  .  .-...,  .... 

.-.       30,800 

June  29   1916 

Moran 

•   ..  28,521 

September  9,  1905 .... 

Britt 

■      27,775 

March  17   1897 

Corbett 

,  ,  ;    22,000 

October  31,  1904.^... 

Aiigust  26,  1904    

December  2,  1-896..  ., . 
March  31,  1903 

Gans 

Munroe 

21,761 
,21,760 

Fitzsimmons 

McGovern 

-   r   21.000 
■     ^    20,880 

*  Purse  $25,000  and  $10,000  a  side. 
of  war  tax. 


t  Estimated,   t  Ten-round,  no-aecislon  bout.    §  Before  deduction 
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(Prepared  by  the  National  Geograpliic  Society,  of  Washington, 

andEditoi.) 


C.     Gilbert   Orosvenor,   Director 


ARCHAEOLOG  Y. 

With  the  signing  of  \T.jilLl  peace,  activities  alon? 
drchaelogical  lines  have  resumed,  and  the  new  map 
>!  the  Near  Uast  insures  much  more  favorable  con- 
ditions under  which  to  work  than  formerly  were 
possible  with  tlie  Turk  in  control  of  all  of  the  lands 
of  t  lie  Bible.  In  our  own  country  ti'o  return  to  paths 
of  peace  has  brought  .-  renewal  of  tJic  researches  into 
the  past  of  the  Amc.ican  Indian.  Leslie  Spier,  of 
the  American  Museum  of  llioooral  History,  studied  at 
lirst  hand  the  little  known  Havasupai  Indians  of 
Arizona,  a  tribe  ihnt  give::  a  very  good  picture  of 
what  life  waa  in  the  stone  ace.  Living  in  the  canyon 
of  Cataract  Creek, ;  tributary  of  t.ic  Grand  Canyon, 
in  western  Arizona,  where  the  iicircst  i.'ador's  store 
is  120  miles  away,  and  beyoud  cai  all  ".jut  ^/nterless 
desert,  they  are  but  little  further  advanced  in  manners 
and  customs  than  the  denizens  of  the  stone  age. 
They  are  ignorant  of  tiio  vse  of  nitches,  still  lighting 
their  flres  by  rubbing  sticks  together.  Less  than  ten 
yeiirs  ago  they  v.'ere  .'Jtill  using  exclusively  stone 
heads  for  their  aiTows  and  stone  implements  generally. 
They  still  use  them  to  a  certain  extent.  Because 
of  their  isolation  they  are  the  same  sort  o!  simple, 
kindly  folk  such  as  Columbus  met  when  he  first 
lauded  on  American  shores.  The  tribe  has  about 
17o  members. 

A  survey  of  the  Flint  Ridge  district  between 
Columbus  and  Zanesville,  Ohio,  was  in  progress  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Mills,  State  Archaeologist. 
It  marks  an  outcrop  of  flint-bearing  limestone,  ex- 
tending ten  miles  or  more,  the  entire  surface  of  which 
is  covered  with  !)it3  du^  by  prehistoric  miners  in  quest 
of  flint  suitable  for  making  implements.  Piles  of 
limestone  which  constitute  the  tailings  of  these 
operations  are  numerous  and  often  fifteen  feet  deep. 
F.  W.  Hodge,  assisted  by  George  H.  Pepper,  was 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  pottery  from  the  Indian 
ruins  of  Cibola.  It  is  believed  that  some  of  the 
pottery  fragments  represent  the  Indians  who  pre- 
ceded the  ones  Corcnado  met  when  he  visited  those 
cities  in  quest  of  plunder.  Five  hundred  pottery 
vessels  were  dug  up"  during  the  season.  Dr.  Waltei 
Hough  conducted  a  series  of  explorations  in  the  White 
Mountain  Apache  Reservation,  Arizona,  devoting 
most  of  his  time  to  a  study  of  a  group  of  large  ruins 
we.st  of  Cibecue 

Further  studies  were  made  of  the  remains  of  a 
villa  and  three  small  buildings  discovered  in  1918  at 
a  place  called  Bir-Derbal,  near  the  village  of  Ghardi- 
maou,  Tunisia.  It  is  believed  x\ia,t  the  structures  are 
the  remains  of  temples  of  Saturn.  An  inscription 
indicates  that  thsy  date  from  the  second  century 
A.  D.  An  early  tessellated  mosaic  discovered  at 
Delr  Dakleh  was  described  by  Capt.  F.  M.  Drake. 
The  marble  of  the  pavement  is  the  same  as  that  found 
at  Umm  Jerar  and  ShoUal — all  of  it  brought  from 
Greece.  The  foundations  at  Deir  Dakleh  are  more 
extensive  than  those  at  Shellal  and  Umm  Jerar. 
A  soldier  dug  up  in  a  garden  in  Salonica  a  recent 
hoard  of  coins,  including  several  hundred  of  ancient 
date.  Among  the  latter  was  a  homogeneous  series 
of  seventy-five  didrachms  of  Metapontum,  Heraclea, 
and  Tarentum.  Several  signatures  of  magistrates, 
or  mint  officials,  hitherto  unknown  appear. 

A  British  school  of  archaology  is  to  be  founded  in 
Jerusalem  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Academy. 
The  school  is  to  tfe  conducted  as  a  research  body,  to 
carry  on  excavations  and  to  serve  as  a  training  school 
for  archiBOlogists.  At  a  meeting  of  the  British 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Capt.  R.  Campbell  Thompson 
described  the  excavations  made  by  him  at  Abu 
Shahrain  In  Mesopotamia.  This  place,  the  Erldu  of 
cuneiform  records, '  lias  in  the  desert  about  twenty 
miles  southwest  of  Nasiriyah.  Numerous  chipped 
and  ground  celts  and  flakes  show  how  the  Inhabitants 
lived  during  the  stone  age.  More  important  Is  the 
pottery  of  butt,  wheel-turned  clay,  painted  with 
geometric  designs  in  black.  Though  Ignorant  of 
writing,  their  culture  was  decidedly  advanced. 
They  lived  on  cereals  and  fresn-water  mussels  from 
the  Euphrates,  which  then  probably  flowed  near  the 
eit5'.  They  were  a  race  which  occupied  Mesopotamia 
be  fore  the  coming  of  the  Sumarians. 

During  the  Winter  of  1919-1920  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  an  expedition  to  the  Near  East  in 


the  field  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Breasted. 
It  is  doing  exploratory  work  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Mesopotamia,  preparatory  to  detailed  archKologlcal 
work. 

ASTRONOMY. 

The  principal  astronomical  event  of  the  year  waa 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  May  29.  With  a  large 
stretch  of  continental  territory  covered  by  the  patbi 
of  totality,  extending  across  South  America  at  it3 
widest  part,  and  also  across  equatorial  Africa,  many 
expeditions  were  sent  out  to  study  it.  Dr.  Lewis  A. 
Bauer,  of  the  Department  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C,  ob- 
served the  eclipse  from  Cape  Palmas,  Liberia.  His 
assistant,  Mr.  Frederick  Brown,  observed  It  from  a 
station  in  Kameruu.  Messrs.  Crommelin  and 
Davidson,  of  Greenwich  Observatory,  occupied  a 
station  at  Sobral.  state  of  Cearr,  Brazil.  Professor 
Eddington  and  Mr.  Cottingham,  of  the  expedition 
sent  out  by  the  Joint  Permanent  Eclipse  Committee 
of  the  Royal  and  Royal  Astronomical  Societies,  ob- 
served it  on  the  Portuguese  Island  of  Principe,  110 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Dr.  C.  G.  Abbot,  of 
the  Astrophysical  Observatory,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, oc'.pied  0  station  for  the  observation  of  the 
eclipse  at  j-^.a  Paz,  Bolivia.  The  most  notable  lesson 
of  the  eclipse  was  its  influence  upon  the  transmission 
of  Hertzian  waves.  At  the  observatory  at  Meudon, 
France,  is  a  wireless  reception  apparatus,  which  on 
the  day  of  the  eclipse  was  arranged  to  receive  the 
special  signals  sent  from  the  Island  of  Ascension. 
In  ordinary  times  wirelesses  can  be  heard  only  by 
night;  as  the  sun  went  into  eclipse  the  waves  gradu- 
ually  became  strong  enough  to  be  caught  by  the 
Meudon  apparatus,  am",  during  totaUty,  when  the 
shadow  projected  by  the  moon  passed  between 
Ascension  and  Meudon,  the  signals  from  Ascension 
were  heard  strongly.  They  then  decreased  in  in- 
tensity, and  ceased  completely  when  the  eclipse 
ended. 

Co-operative  work  between  the  Astrophysical 
Observatory  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
Division  of  Forecasts  of  the  Argentine  Meteorological 
Office  are  tending  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a 
relation  between  the  solar  constant  of  radiation  in 
Summer  and  the  fluctuation  of  weather  on  the  earth. 
The  observing  station  at  Calama,  Chile,  makes  dally 
determination  of  the  solar  constant  of  radiation, 
telegraphing  them  within  ten  hoars  of  the  beginning 
of  the  observations  to  the  .Argentine  Meteorological 
Office  Here  they  are  compared  with  weather  con- 
ditions at  the  moment  and  coiTelations  as  high  as 
OS  per  cent,  have  been  found  between  the  two  vari- 
ables. These  studies  give  bright  promise  of  the 
ultimate  successful  application  of  the  laws  of  the 
solar  constant  to  the  forecasts  of  the  weather  So 
satisfactory  have  these  investigations  proven  that 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  plans  the  establishment 
of  three  or  four  additional  observing  stations  la 
Vi'ldely  separated  and  largely  cloudless  regions,  such 
as  Egypt,  India,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.  It 
was  announced  that  George  E.  Hale,  director  of  the 
Mount  W  ilson  Observatory,  is  to  prepare  plans  for 
the  equipment  of  the  solar  observatory  soon  to  be 
built  at  Nelson,  New  Zealand,  with  funds  provided 
for  the  purpose  by  the  late  Mr.  Cawthron.  This 
observatory  will  probably  be  to  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere what  the  Mount  Wilson  and  Yerkes  Observa- 
tories are  to  the  northern. 

Two  more  new  stars  were  found  In  the  Andromeda 
nebula  with  the  sixty-inch  reflector  of  the  Mount 
Wilson  Observatory.  This  makes  eleven  thus  far  dis- 
covered within  the  limits  of  that  nebula.  From 
measurements  of  the  absolute  magnitudes  and 
parallaxes  of  139  Cepheld  variables  made  by  the  use 
of  the  "luminosity-period  curve,"  by  Shapley,  It 
appears  that  the  distances  of  these  variables  are  con- 
siderably greater  than  observed  heretofore  for 
Individual  stars.  Less  than  ohe-thlrd  of  them  have 
parallaxes  greater  than  a  thousandth  of  a  second. 
The  most  distant  of  them  now  ai'e  said  to  be  nearly 
20,000  light-years  from  the  sun.  Prof  E.  E. 
Barnard  has  described  in  the  Astronomical  Journal 
a  star  of  unusual  type,  which  appears  to  be  cither  a 
variable  of  very  long  period  and  wide  range  of  mag- 
nitude or  an  abnormal  nova.     It  does  not  appear 
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on  the  Harvard  plates  from  1891  to  1908,  nor  on 
Wolf-Pallsa  charts  of  1904  and  1905,  with  about 
three  hours'  exposure.  Professor  Barnard  first 
photographed  It  In  1909,  when  It  was  of  the  13.9 
magnitude,  while  on  a  plate  which  he  took  in  1915 
It  Is  of  the  10.5  magnitude.  It  is  found  on  several 
Harvard  plates  since  1909. 

Miss  F.  Mabel  Ashall,  a  graduate  student  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  has  recently  discovered  a 
variable  star  in  Andromeda  having  the  remarkably 
short  period  of  3  hours  50  minutes  55.1  seconds. 
The  range  of  variation  is  only  from  about  9.18  to 
9.88  mag.  She  discovered  it  by  an  examination  of  a 
nimiber  of  plates  from  Harvard  College  Observatory. 
A  further  examlnation'of  plates,  covering  a  period  of 
twenty-six  years,  made  by  Miss  H.  S.  Leavitt,  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  dvutog  1913  the  period  of 
variability  changed  suddenly,  becoming  longer  by  a 
period  01  0.17  second.  It  has  been  found  that  Beta 
Cygni  (the  alvireo  of  the  Swan)  is  probably  a  triple 
star  rather  than  a  double  one.  As  the  colors  of  the 
two  stars  seen  In  the  t^^cope  are  yellow  and  blue, 
finely  contrasted,  it  Is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
spectroscopic  pair  of  what  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  a  double  also  consists  of  a  yellow  star  and  a 
blue  one.  In  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  Canada,  Dr.  J.  S.  Plaskett  gives 
particulars  of  the  firet  twelve  stffectroscopic  binaries 
which  have  been  discovered  with  the  aid  of  the  new 
six-foot  reflecting  telescope  of  the  Dominion  Astro- 
physical  Observatory  at  Victoria,  B.  C.  The  variable 
velocities  of  these  stars  were  detected  in  the  course  of 
the  measurement  of  some  of  Uie  750  spectra  secured 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  big  telescope's 
career.  The  magnitudes  of  the  stars  involved  range 
fi'om  5.0  to  6.32,  and  it  would  thus  appear  that  very 
rapid  progress  in  this  field  of  observation  may  now 
be  expected.  The  two  stars  Boss  4870  and  Boss 
5236,  which  are  assigned  to  class  A  by  the  Harvard 
observers,  have  been  found  to  be  of  early  B  type  by 
the  Canadian  reflector. 

A  small  fireball  was  seen  on  M.iy  19  at  Bristol  and 
Woolwich,  England.  A  computation  of  its  real  path 
indicates  that  its  real  height  was  from  53  to  32 
miles,  the  length  of  the  observed  luminous  course 
46  miles,  and  the  velocity  about  10  miles  per  second. 
The  sixty-inch  reflector  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Ob- 
servatory is  being  used  by  Mr.  van  Maanen  for  the 
determination  of  stellar  parallaxes  photographically 
by  the  usual  method  relative  to  comparison  of  stars. 
From  the  spectroscopic  measurements  made  at 
Mount  WiLson  Observatorj'  to  determine  the  radial 
velocity  of  stars  (i.  «.,  the  speed  with  which  they  are 
approaching  or  receding  from  our  solar  system),  it 
appears  that  the  star  A.  G.  Berlin  1366  has  a  radial 
velocity  of  more  tlian  200  miles  per  second,  the 
highest  constant  velocity  so  far  observed  for  any  star. 
Dr.  Joel  H.  Metcalf,  of  Harvard  University,  dis- 
covered two  comets  during  the  year.  On  August 
20  he  picked  up  in  tue  eastern  sky  the  first  of  the 
year's  new  stray  stars,  and  on  the  22d  found  another 
In  the  constellation  of  Bootes  in  the  western  sky. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  softening  effect  of  heat  on  metals  was  demon- 
strated in  striking  fashion  by  the  General  Electric 
Company.  One  of  their  scientists  annealed  American 
ingot  iron  surrounded  by  hydrogen  gas  for  three 
hom-s  at  a  temperature  above  1,600  degrees  F. 
After  this  treatment  it  was  veiT  little  harder  than 
the  softest  copper,  and  could  be  whittled  with  a 
knife.  A  new  ferrous  alloy  with  remarkable  proper- 
ties is  mentioned.  It  consists  of  60  per  cent,  nicicel, 
14  per  cent,  chromium,  a  little  molybdenum,  and 
the  remainder  Iron.  Its  tensile  strength  at  air  tem- 
peratme  Is  50,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  is  not 
acted  on  by  chemicals  even  when  heated,  and  is 
being  freely  used  for  the  valves  and  valve-seats  of 
Internal-combustion  engines  and  for  domestic 
utensils.  Because  of  the  high  temperature  required 
for  suitably  hardening  tools  of  tungsten  high-speed 
eteel,  SheflQeld  toolmakera  have  sought  a  substitute 
metal.  A  new  alloy  produced  by  adding  cobalt  to 
chromium-carbon  steel  is  reported  to  be  best  hard- 
ened by  a  temperature  of  1,200  degrees  C.  For 
most  purposes  the  hardening  required  is  obtained 
when  tiie  tool  is  cooled  naturally  In  draft-free  air. 
In  a  comparative  test,  saws  of  "cobalt-crom,"  as  the 
new  steel  is  called,  continue  cutting  for  four  days. 
It  Is  stated,  without  regrinding,  while  saws  of  tungsten 
high-speed  steel  were  dulled  in  two  days,  and  those 
of  carbon  steel  In  half  a  day. 


A  new  method  of  treating  the  positive  electrode 
of  primary  batteries,  with  a  view  of  introducing 
metallic  oxides  as  depolarizers,  has  been  Invented  li 
France.  The  electrode  consists  of  a  shallow  plate  c 
copper  or  iron  presenting  numerous  conical  pointi 
to  the  alkaline  element  in  the  cell.  The  edges  of  thi 
plate  are  bent  so  that  it  becomes  a  form  of  shallow 
box  into  which  the  depolarizing  oxide  Is  introduced 
Dr.  Takamine  has,  it  is  said,  pui-chased  on  behalf  c 
Japan,  the  American  modifications  of  the  Hav 
nitrate-fixation  process.  It  is  intended  to  Install  . 
plant  to  use  this  process  for  the  production  oi 
synthetic  ammonia. 

Experiments  made  by  the  Pasteur  Institute  i. 
Paris,  by  M.  Kayser,  Indicate  that  the  seaweed 
Lamanaria  digUata  is  a  promising  source  of  alcohol. 
A  syndicate  has  petitioned  the  Swedish  Government 
for  perml.ssion  to  make  .S, 000,000,000  liters  (1,321,000 
gallons)  of  alcoholic  spirit  from  white  moss,  of  which 
there  are  enormous  quantities  available.  The  quality 
of  such  alcohol  Is  said  to  be  very  good,  and  its  cost 
less  per  liter  than  spirit  made  from  grain  or  potatoes. 
It  can  be  easily  denatured.  The  petition  proposed 
that  the  alcohol  be  maniifactured  under  ofBcia) 
supervision  and  that  the  Government  be  taken  in  as 
a  paitner. 

An  Italian  invention  which  pennits  photographs 
being  taken  at  night  has  been  submitted  to  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army.  According  to  the 
men  who  control  the  new  device.  It  will  soon  be 
possible  to  take  excellent  pictures  of  enemy  positions 
from  airplanes  flying  at  a  low  height  on  a  moonlight 
night.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  quartz  and 
mercury-vapor  lamps  in  dye-fading  tests,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards  has  recently  measured 
the  radiation  of  different  wave-lengths  eraltted  by  a 
number  of  these  lamps,  and  ha.s  determined  its 
variation  with  the  age  of  the  lamp.  Chemically 
treated  cotton  cloth,  as  a  substitute  for  silk,  is  being 
tested  out  by  the  Ordnance  Department.  If  found 
practicable  for  ordnance  uses,  the  discovery  will 
effect  the  double  result  of  meeting  a  serious  shortage 
in  silk  and  of  bringing  about  a  money  saving  In  tne 
ordnance  programme  estimated  at  between  $25,000,- 
000  and  $35,000,000. 

Results  of  experiments  made  at  Algiers  by  M.  de 
Laroquette,  nulilished  in  the  Annals  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute,  Indicate  the  necessity  of  revising  current 
ideas  concerning  the  bactericidal  action  of  sun- 
light. These  experiments  show  that  sunlight  Is 
bactericidal  only  with  prolonged  or  direct  insolation 
and  its  action  is  chiefly  effective  on  the  surface  of 
dry  media  and  in  air,  where  bacteria  are  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays  and  to  desiccation.  In  liquid  media 
the  bacteria  are  only  destroyed  when  the  light  is 
very  Intense,  and  then  only  at  shallow  depths. 

The  China  Medical  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foim- 
dation  will  soon  have  in  operation  In  Pekia  a  splendid 
institution  for  medical  research  and  teaching — the 
Pekin  Union  Medical  College.  A  group  of  fifteen 
buildings  is  in  the  course  of  construction.  On  ac- 
count of  their  green-tiled  rooTs  the  new  buildings 
have  already  acquired  the  name  of  "the  Green  City." 
The  college  will  open  in  the  Autumn  of  1919.  A 
preparatory  school  was  opened  tv/o  years  ago.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  whole  establishment,  including  a 
new  hospital,  will  be  running  by  the  end  of  1920. 
The  board  plana  to  open  another  medical  institution 
In  Shanghai. 

In  connection  with  the  campaign  against  the  pink 
boll  worm  on  cotton,  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board  Is  installing  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
fumigating  equipment  in  existence  at  five  towns  on 
the  Mexican  border  of  Texas.  The  largest  fumigat- 
ing house,  at  Laredo,  will  have  a  capacity  of  fifteen 
freight  cars.  According  to  a  consular  report.  South 
Africa  has  a  new  explosive  of  approximately  the 
same  strength  as  gelignite,  said  to  be  so  Insensitive  to 
shook  that  it  may  be  safely  hammered  with  a  steel 
tool.  If  used  in  mining,  explosions  would  not  be 
caused  by  drilling  Into  unflred  holes.  It  has  already 
been  thoroughly  tested  in  a  number  of  mines  and 
found  satisfactory. 

ENGINEERING. 

The  contract  was  signed  by  the  States ,  of  JSIew 
York  and  New  Jersey  for  a  joint  vehicular  tunnel 
under  the  Hudson  River,  ultimately  to  cost  $12,000,- 
000.  Gustav  Lindenthal,  designer  of  the  Hell  Gate 
Bridge,  submitted  plans  to  the  Now  York  and  New 
Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  Commission  for  a  bridge 
across  the  Hudson  at  59th  Street  to  solve  the  problem 
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of  freight  and  passenger  transfer.  The  main  elements 
of  the  plan  are:  (1)  A  belt  line  about  two  miles  back 
of  the  New  Jersey  shore  Intersecting  all  railroads 
running  to  tidewater.  (2)  A  lar?e  freight  classifica- 
tion yard.  (3)  A  railroad  and  vehicular  bridge  3,000 
foot  long  between  the  towers,  which  would  be  600 
feet  high.  The  bridge  to  be  supported  by  four  cables 
each  Ave  feet  in  diameter,  to  be  175  feet  wide  and 
double  declced.  (4)  A  large  central  passenger  station 
In  IVIanhattan.  (5)  A  double-declted  elevated  rail- 
road from  59th  Street  to  the  Battery. 

The  new  Commonwealth  dry-dock,  the  largest  of 
Its  type  in  the  world,  was  completed.  Its  bottom 
length  is  1,170  feet  and  bottom  width  114  feet  9 
Inches.  The  depth  over  the  sill  is  35  feet.  It  can 
accommodate  a  ship  1,150  feet  long  and  115  feet 
beam.  The  Navy  is  said  to  be  planning  to  malce  the 
dock  the  biggest  ship  repair  plant  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  Miami  Valley  conservancy  dams,  de- 
Signed  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  Dayton  flood, 
are  bein^  constructed.  After  studying  the  whole 
problem  it  was  decided  to  establish  retai'dation  dams 
capable  of  handling  40  per  cent,  more  water  than 
came  down  in  the  Dayton  flood.  There  are  five  of 
these  dams,  each  with  conduits  at  the  base  to  dis- 
charge the  water.  There  are  no  gates,  stop  log  notches 
or  other  devices  at  the  top  of  the  dam  to  get  out  of 
order.  The  function  of  the  dam  is  to  allow  as  much 
water  to  pass  as  is  safe,  and  to  hold  the  remainder 
back  until  such  time  as  it  can  go  without  damage. 
The  dams  are  entirely  automatic,  foolproof,  obstruc- 
tion-proof, and  incapable  of  failing  to  function.  It 
Is  proposed  by  the  Chicago  Drainage  Commission 
to  raise  the  level  of  the  water  in  Lake  Michigan  by  a 
system  of  dams  in  the  Niagara  River  to  hold  back 
the  outflow  of  the  surplus  water  of  the  Spring  months, 
thus  enabling  the  city  to  continue  to  take  ten  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  a  second  for  drainage  purposes. 

The  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  is  now  engaged 
In  a  new  300,000  horse-power  electrical  development, 
known  as  the  Queenstown-Chippewa  project.  It 
entails  the  expenditure  of  some  835,000,000,  the 
purchase  of  thousands  of  acres  of  farm  lands,  the 
reversal  of  the  flow  of  Welland  River  for  more  than 
lour  miles,  the  construction  of  a.  new  12K-mile  canal, 
and  the  construction  of  an  artificial  Niagara  with  a 
utilizable  water  head  of  305  feet  out  of  a  difference  of 
330  feet  between  the  levels  of  Lakas  Erie  and  Ontaiio. 
A  mechanical  engineer  has  worked  out  a  device  to 
Increase  the  evaporating  capacity  of  a  boiler.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  a  film  of  gas  not  more  than  .005 
of  an  inch  thick  on  the  fire  side  of  the  boiler  that  has 
enormous  resistance  to  the  passage  of  heat.  By 
putting  lugs  of  proper  diameter  and  length  on  the 
flame  side  of  the  boiler  surface  it  has  been  possible  to 
Increase  the  flow  of  heat  through  the  base  of  the 
vessel  twenty-sevenfold  i 

A  new  type  of  boat  nidder  permits  the  vessel  to 
be  steered,  reversed,  controlled  in  speed,  and 
manoeuvred  In  any  way  from  a  single  tiller,  with  the 
engines  running  continuously  at  full  speed  s.head, 
thus  eliminating  the  necessity  of  reversing  gears. 
Two  curved  deflectors,  pivoted  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom on  common  centres,  are  manipulated  in  such  a 
way  that  they  control  the  stream  of  water  leaving 
the  propellers,  deflecting  it  to  either  side  or  even 
forward,  and  thus  tiwning  the  vessel  either  to  port 
or  starboard,  or  astern,  as  is  desired.  Many  of  tnc 
pinnaces  of  the  British  Admiralty  are  equipped  with 
the  new  rudder.  A  Mallet  locomotive  with  a  weight 
of  535,000  pounds  without  tender,  and  747,000  with, 
was  put  into  commission  by  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railroad.    The  weight  of  the  drivers  is  236  tons. 

Denmark  is  prei>arlng  to  build  a  new  harbor  at 
Korsor,  on  the  Baltic,  sixty  miles  west-southwest  of 
Copenhagen.  It  will  oe  34  feet  deep.  Jamaica  is 
preparing  to  establish  a  large  floating  dry-dock  at 
Kingston,  to  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  commercial 
shipping  in  times  of  peace,  but  available  for  naval 
use  in  times  of  w'ar.  •  China  is  starting  the  work  of 
Improving  tho  cilnal' between  Hanchow  and  Pekin, 
said  to  be  both  the  longest  and- 'oldest  artificial  water- 
way in  the  world,  but  most  of  which  has  heen  filled 
with  niud  by  the  floods  of  the  Yellow  River.  The 
first  section  to  be  improved  is  about  one  hundred 
miles.  The  now  wirelass  station  to  be  erected  at 
Croix  tfHins,  near  Bordeaux,  will  have  a  sending 
radius  of  12,500  miles.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  wireless  stations  in  the  world,  the  paper 
adds,  with  five  times  the  strength  of  the  E18el  Tower, 
three'times  that  of  Lyons  and  twice  that  of  Nauen. 
The  station  will  have  a  capacity  of  72,000  words 


dally  and  will  reach  all  the  French  colonies  through- 
out the  world.  Holland  is  building  a  new  wireless 
station  of  like  power  as  that  at  Nauen,  Germany,  and 
a  duplicate  of  it  in  Java.  Norway  has  worked  out  a 
plan  for  extracting  salt  from  sea  water  by  electrical 
metliods  and  has  planned  to  build  two  factories 
capable  of  producing  50,000  tons  a  year  each,  ana  ot 
enlargement  to  a  capacity  of  100,000  tons  a  year 
each. 

The  new  multiplex  system  of  telephony  and  teleg- 
raphy, which  makes  it  possible  for  five  conversations 
to  be  carried  on  over  one  pair  of  wire,  or  forty  tele- 
graph messages  to  be  transmitted  over  them  simul- 
taneously, was  further  developed.  The  circuit  may 
now  be  used  for  the  simultaneous  transmission  of 
several  conversations  and  a  number  of  telegraph 
messages. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

North  America — The  sixth  expedition  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society  to  the  Katmai  reaion 
of  Alaska  spent  the  Summer  months  there.  It  was 
headed  by  Prof.  Robert  F.  Griggs,  of  the  University 
ot  Oblo.  Many  new  discoveries  were  made — 
fumeroles  so  hot  that  their  gases  set  fire  to  wood  were 
found;  many  new  craters  in  a  oreviously  unexplored 
arm  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Smokes  were 
examined;  a  lake«twelve  miles  long  was  placed  on 
the  map;  2,200  square  miles  of  teiTitory  were  e.x- 
plored  and  surveyed;  a  new  route  to  the  Valley  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  Smokes  was  laid  out,  and  a  fine 
harbor,  previously  unknown,  was  charted ;  a  hundred 
miles  of  unexplored  and  incorrectly  charted  coast- 
line was  charted;  a  collection  of  incrustations,  gases 
and  lavas  was  brought  back  for  laboratory  study. 
The  expedition  found  a  new  sportsmen's  paradise 
in  a  region  of  great  natural  beauty  to  the  north  of  the 
valley.  It  also  studied  the  processes  of  revegetation 
taking  place  in  the  ash-covered  regions.  It  secured 
10,000  feet  ot  motion  picture  films  taken  by  Emery 
C.  Kolb  of  Grand  Canyon  fame,  a  thousand  new 
photograpiis  and  many  colored  pictures.  Professor 
Griggs  hopes,  by  the  analysis  of  the  material  brought 
back,  to  throw  some  new  light  on  the  composition 
and  conditions  of  the  interior  of  the  earth.  He  says 
the  Valley  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Smokes  has  nearer 
to  ten  million  than  ten  thousand  smokes. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  Salton  Sea,  about  seven 
miles  from  Nila.nd,  Cal.,  a  new  field  of  mud  geysers 
covering  about  two  acres  of  land  have  been  uncov- 
ered by  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  of  the  sea.  The 
land  Is  level  save  for  the  postule-like  mounds  of 
mud.  In  most  ot  them  the  mud  bubbles  continuously, 
though  occasionally  the  opening  of  one  of  them 
becomes  closed,  resulting  after  a  while  in  an  ex-plosion, 
when  mud  and  steam  are  hurled  into  the  air,  at  which 
times  8  strong  smell  of  sulphur  or  arsenic  is  notice- 
able. The  subsidence  of  the  water  is  believed  to 
liave  been  due  to  an  earthquake  shock  that  occurred 
early  in  1918.  Congress  appropriated  SIOO.OOO  for 
an  investigation  by  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  of  the  idle  and  redeemable  lands  of  the 
United  States  outside  of  the  existing  projects 
Swamp  and  cut-over  lands  are  to  be  released  from 
the  dominion  of  stumps  and  water  and  brought 
under  the  hoe,  according  to  plans  formed  by  Secretar.v 
Lane  of  the  Department  of  the  Intel  lor.  Such  a 
national  policy  would  be  a  new  milestone  in  the 
nation's  economit;  progress.  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson 
was  awarded  the  Hubbard  Gold  Medal  of  the 
National  Geograpliic  Society  for  his  exploratory  work 
in  the  Arctic  regions. 

The  official  report  of  the  Georgetown  University 
Seismological  Station,  Washington,  D.  C,  lists  98 
earthquakes  in  1918,  recorded  by  the  station  seismo- 
graphs. Thirty-seven  of  these  were  definitely  located. 
In  1919  quakes  were  reported  in  the  Honey  Lake 
Valley,  Cal  ,  January  1;  in  Shasta  County,  Cal.,  on 
January  4;  between  Bakersfleld  and  Lo9  Angeles  on 
January  25;  In  Southwestern  Indiana  and  South- 
eastern Kentucky  on  February  10;  in  Southern 
California,  February  16;  near  Hemet,  Cal.,  on  March 
26;  in  San  Salvador,  April  28;  followed  by  less  violent 
shakes  May  1.  Seventy 'two  killed  and  more  than 
four  hundred  Injured  was  the  toll  of  the  San  Salvador 
quakes. 

The  American  Society  of  Mammalogists  was 
organized  In  Washington,  with  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam 
as  the  first  President.  The  society  expects  to  devote 
its  attention  in  a  broad  way  to  the  study  of  mammals, 
including  their  life  histories,  habits,  relations  to 
plants  and  other  animals,   etc.     Tho  society   will 
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publish  a  Journal  ol  Mammalogy,  which  will  Include 
popular  as  well  as  technical  matter.  A  line  of  gravity 
Btatlons  stretching  across  the  continent,  covering 
more  latitude  than  any  other  series  o?  stations  in  the 
New  World,  has  been  established  in  Canada.  The 
observations  will  be  helpful  in  the  finer  determinations 
of  the  exact  figure  of  the  earth.  Under  a  Congres- 
sional appropriation  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  has  taiten  over  the  volcanologlcal  observation 
on  Kilauea,  Hawaii,  under  the  directorship  of  Prof. 
T.  A.  Jaggar,  Jr.  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner  of  Leland 
Stanford  University  has  purchased  the  seismological 
library  of  Count  F.  de  Montessus  de  Ballore,  director 
of  the  Seismological  Service  of  Chile,  and  presented 
It  to  the  university.  The  library  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  seismological  literature 
extant.  The  New  Mexico  trembled  from  bow  to 
stem  as  if  she  had  struck  an  uncharted  reef,  the 
navigation  officer  sounded  collision  quarters  on  the 
flagship's  siren,  and  most  of  tlie  ve$sels  were  badly 
shaken,  when  the  Pacific  fleet  was  twenty  miles  oS 
the  coast  of  Colima  August  2  en  route  to  San  Liac- 
cisco.  The  men  in  the  crow's  nest  reported  that  the 
basket  masts  swayed  like  a  poplar  tree  in  a  gale. 

South  America — Arrangements  were  made  lor 
the  ratification  of  a  treaty  between  Uruguay  and 
Brazil,  settling  a  long-standing  boundary  dispute 
between  them.  Colombia  and  Ecuador  signed  a 
treaty  defining  the  boimdaries  between  the  two 
countries.  The  Division  of  Birds  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum  recently  acquired,  by  exchange 
from  the  American  Museum  o!  Natural  History.  065 
bird  skins  from  Colombia.  Dr.  Kamilton  Rice  ol 
Boston  made  his  sixth  journey  of  exploration  in 
South  America.  He  took  with  him  a  45-foot  launch, 
fitted  with  living  quarters,  and  having  a  draught  of 
only  20  Inches,  lor  his  work  in  the  Upper  Amazon. 
A  plan  for  the  co-operative  investigations  of  the 
flora  of  Northern  South  America,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  and  the  Gray  Her- 
barium of  Harvard  University,  has  been  imder  execu- 
tion. 

EUROPE — In  spite  of  the  untoward  political  situa- 
tion in  Russia,  an  ambitious  campaign  for  the  chart- 
ing of  the  Siberian  coast-line  has  been  under  way, 
in  charge  of  the  Russian  Hydrographic  OITice.  The 
explorations,  as  mapped  out  in  the  Comptes  Rendus 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  were  to  be  carried 
on  bv  two  parties,  one  working  eastward  from  the 
White  Sea  to  Cape  Chely\isldn,  and  the  other  from 
Cape  Chelyuskin  to  Bering  Strait.  One  of  the 
most  destructive  of  recent  Italian  earthquakes 
occurred  in  the  Upper  Tiber  Valley,  April  26  An 
earthquake  on  the  Island  of  Fuerteventura.  one  of 
the  Canary  group,  reported  May  13  as  having  hap- 
pened some  days  previous,  did  considerable  damage 
and  killed  a  number  of  people.  Stromboli,  the  big 
volcano  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  was  in  violent  eruption 
on  the  night  of  May  22  A  series  ol  earthquake 
shocks  caused  much  damage  and  considerable  loss 
of  life  in  the  regions  of  Florence  and  Bologna,  Italy. 
They  were  pronounced  the  worst  shocks  occurring 
In  those  regions  since  the  Messina  quake.  The 
shocks  occurred  June  29.  A  hundred  persons  or 
more  were  killed  on  and  near  Vicchio,  a  town  which 
was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  by  tiie  catastrophe. 
On  September  10,  11,  and  12,  there  were  violent 
earthquake  shocks  In  the  region  of  Alicante,  Spain. 
Buildings  were  damaged  in  many  towns.  This  series 
of  quakes  seems  to  have  been  widespread,  being 
reported  as  reaching  as  far  as  Edinger,  Wurttemberg, 
and  Siena,  Italy.  Several  earthquake  shocks  were 
recorded  in  the  Province  of  Siena,  Italy,  September 
II.  Homes  collapsed  or  were  badly  damaged  In  no 
less  than  eight  villages  and  towns. 

Africa — Dr  H.  L.  Shantz  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  has  been  appointed  botanist  with  the  expe- 
dition to  South  and  Central  Africa  which  sailed  from 
New  York  in  July  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Heller  of  the  American  Museiun  of  Natural  History. 
Mr.  Raven  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  accom- 
panied the  expedition  as  naturalist  in  charge  of 
zoological  and  anthropological  collections.  The 
expedition  will  proceed  from  Cape  Town  to  Victoria 
F^s,  cross  Into  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  then  travel 
east  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  wUl  be  abroad  for  at 
least  one  year.  The  Rev.  John  Roacoe,  for  many  years 
a  missionary  In  Uganda,  and  author  of  two  standard 
works  on  the  people  of  that  region,  left  England  last 
April  to  conduct  an  expedition  into  the  territory  west 
of  Victoria  Nyanza  for  the  purpose  of  especially 


studying  the  various  pastoral  tribes  Uiat  occupy  thar 
elevated  grasslands  between  Victoria  Nyanza  an4 
the  Western  Rift  Valley.  The  cannibal  tribes  abouv 
Mount  Elgon  may  also  be  visited.  The  expedition 
is  expected  to  be  in  the  field  two  years.  Its  work 
will  be  supervised  by  a  committee  of  tlie  Royal  So- 
ciety. The  South  African  Geographical  Society, 
recently  formed,  contemplates  a  wide  range  of  ac- 
tivities, and  has  already  launched  a  magazine,  "The 
South  African  Geographical  Journal."  The  society 
plans  to  establish  a  geographical  museum  anc 
library,  containing  commercial  and  industrial  speci- 
mens from  all  parts  of  the  world,  besides  books, 
mans,  etc.  It  also  proposes  to  promote  "floating 
exhibitions,"  whereby  samples  of  Soutli  African 
products  may  be  sent  abroad.  Geographical  educa- 
tion is  to  be  fostered  and  It  is  hoped  to  establish 
traveling  scholarships. 

Asia — That  the  duration  of  the  preliminary 
tremor  of  an  earthquake  varies  with  the  distance  cf 
the  epicentre  has  long  been  known,  though,  for 
earthquakes  with  neighboring  origins,  no  simple 
formula  has  been  devised  for  estimating  the  distance 
of  the  epicentre  from  the  duration  of  the  tremor. 
From  a  discussion  of  forty-one  recent  earthquakes 
in  Japan,  Professor  Omorl  shows  that,  when  the 
distance  does  not  greatly  exceed  1,000  kilometres, 
the  distance  of  the  epicentre  in  kilometres  is  very 
nea,rly  7.42  times  the  number  of  seconds  in  the 
duration  of  the  preliminary  tremor. 

Oceania — On  April  30  a  severe  earthquake  and 
tidal  wave  occurred  in  the  Samoan  Islands.  The 
cai-th  waves  were  so  pronounced  that  men  could 
hardly  stand  upright.  Many  holes,  almost  circular, 
were  made  in  the  ground,  and  jets  of  nearly  boiling 
water  were  hurled  into  the  air.  Mauna  Loa,  on  the 
Island  of  Hawaii,  burst  into  eruption  September  18 
at  nearly  the  same  spot  as  in  1916.  Two  rising 
columas  of  lava  or  ii'candescent  gases  were  observed 
issuing  from  the  crater.  A  stream  of  lava  varying  in 
width  from  800  feet  to  one  m_ile  and  30  miles  long, 
poured  from  the  crater  of  Mauna  Loa  September  29. 
The  lava  overtopped  the  crater  and  reached  the  sea 
in  rapid  time.  Six  cone<]  were  reported  active  October 
16. 

Kilauea,  which  is  located  on  the  east  slope  of 
Mauna  Loa,  was  unusually  active  in  May.  The 
lava  column  in  the  central  firepot  rose  above  the 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  main  crater.  All  previous 
records  for  r^e  of  the  lava  column  and  length  and 
duration  of  overflows  were  broken 

The  Dutch  volcano  Kalut  had  a  severe  eruption 
on  the  night  of  May  20.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  20,000  causalties  resulted.  An  American  who 
was  an  eyewitness  says  he  was  awalcened  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  by  a  terrific  thunderstorm, 
whose  startlingly  heavy  electrical  discharges  fairly 
shook  the  mountains.  This  was  followed  by  a  tre- 
mendous rain,  and  as  late  as  9.30  in  the  morning 
it  was  still  pitch  dark,  the  air  being  filled  with  a  fine 
white  ash  resembling  snow  and  reeking  with  the  odor 
of  muriatic  acid.  The  eruption  had  occurred  in  the 
night  and  all  the  birds  had  sought  protection  in  the 
houses  of  the  people.  Huge  boulders  were  thrown 
down  the  volcano's  side  to  the  flat  land  below.  A 
boiling  muddy  stream,  increasing  momentarily  in 
volume  and  speed,  rushed  wildly  toward  the  town  of 
Blitar.  The  people  staying  at-tlie  principal  hotel 
there  were  saved  from  death  in  the  boiling  flood  by 
the  heroic  wife  of  the  assistant  resident,  who  reached 
there  In  a  motor  car  and  carried  twenty-four  people 
to  a  place  of  safety.  It  is  said  that  the  volcano 
Kalut  has  an  eruption  every  eighteen  years.  On 
Christmas  Day,  1918,. a  typhoon  struck  the  inter- 
Island  steAmer  Quantlco  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Tablas  Island,  of  the  Philippine  group,  and  made  a 
total  wreck  of  it.  On  March  7,  a  tremendous  rain 
fell  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 
Thirteen  inches  of  rainfall  in  twenty-four  hours 
practically  drowned  the  township  of  East  Bellingen, 
in  New  South  Wales. .  In  April  and  May  the  Bulsan 
volcano,  on  Luzon  Island,  became  alarmingly  active. 
On  the  tenth  of  the  latter  month  a  thick,  blackish 
cloud  rose  to  a  height  of  more  than  a  mile.  Not  a 
single  perceptible  shock  preceded  the  outburst. 
Another  volcano  In  the  Philippine  group  Is  known  as 
the  Claro-Babuyan,  on  Babuyan  Island.  K  was 
reported  unusually  active  on  May  17  to  19. 

Polar — Mr.  Storker  Storkerson  of  the  Canadian 
Arctic  Expedition,  with  his  party  of  five  men,  safely 
reached  the  Alaskan  coast  before  the  beginning  of  the 
year.    He  left  Cross  Island  In  about  longitude  146 
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degrees  W.  on  Moi'ch  15,  1918.  Contrary  to  expecta- 
tions, based  on  the  drift  of  the  Karluk  and  other 
evidence,  the  ice  did  not  move  westward,  but  drifted 
around  in  a  great  eddy.  The  most  northerly  point 
reached  was  latitude  74  degrees  N.,  longitude  152 
degrees  W.,  in  a  part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  not  previ- 
oasly  explored.  Tiie  croblematlcal  Keaban's  Land, 
which  appciired  in  rdany  maps  in  about  latitude 
74  degrees  N.,  longitude  140  degrees  W.,  does  not 
exist.  Another  Antarctic  expedition,  wliich  will 
sail  in  the  Terra  Nova,  to  be  known  as  tlie  "British 
Imperial  Antarctic  Expedition,"  its  leader  being 
Mr.  John  L.  Cope.  Mr.  Cope  accompanied  tlie 
Imperial  Trans-Autivrctic  Expedition,  1914-1917,  as 
"mrgeon  and  biologist  to  the  Ross  Sea  party,  and  was 
one  of  the  party  of  nine  who  were  left  on  the  gieat 
Ice  barrier  to  lay  deposits  after  the  Aurora  had 
broken  away  from  her  moorings.  The  expedition 
expects  to  leave  in  June,  1920,  and  will  return  in 
1926.  Duiing  the  six  years  continuous  communica- 
tion is  to  be  maintained  with  the  centres  of  civiliza- 
tion by  means  of  a  wireless  equipment.  The  main 
objects  of  the  expedition  will  oe:  (1)  To  ascertain  the 
position  and  extent  of  the  mineralogical  and  other 
deposits  of  economical  value  known  to  exist  in 
Antarctica;  (2)  to  study  the  distribution  and  migra- 
tion of  the  whales  of  economic  value;  (3)  to  investl- 
8a,;e  the  meloorologieal  and  magnetic  conditions  of 
the  Ross  Sea  area  and  at  Cape  Ann  (Enderby  Land). 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  take  an  aeroplane 
to  assist  in  surveying  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
With  this  machine  even  a  flight  to  the  South  Pole 
Is  contemplated.  Attempts  are  also  to  be  made  to 
map  the  coast-line  betv/oen  Endorby  Land  and 
Coats  Land,  and  even  to  follow  tne  coast  of  Ant- 
arctica from  Graham  Land  to  King  Edward  VII 
Land. 

According  to  the  AVeser  Zeitung,  Dr.  Armo  Relizi 
of  Danzig  and  Dr.  AValter  Geister  intend  to  start 
on  an  Arctic  expedition  by  airplanes.  The  purpose 
of  the  expedition  is  to  make  topographical,  oceano- 
graphical,  and  meteorological  surveys,  and  to  test 
the  value  of  aircraft  in  the  Far  North.  The  expedi- 
tion will  start  from  a  vessel  going  as  far  north  as 
possible,  which  will  serve  as  the  base  for  operations, 
which  will  be  conducted  north  of  the  58th  degree 
of  latitude.  The  machines  will  be  biplanes  of  two 
types — light  scouts  of  great  speed,  and  heavy 
machines  for  the  expedition  proper.  They  will  be 
fitted  with  floats  with  flat  bottoms  tot  enable  them 
to  land  on  water  and  on  ice.  A  new  American 
Arctic  expedition  proposes  to  pxplore  the  untraversed 
part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  between  Bering  Strait 
and  the  North  Pole.  The  expedition  is  to  be  under 
the  leadership  of  Capt.  R.  A.  Bartlttt,  and  will 
be  supported  by  the  Aero  Club  of  America.  Flying 
bases  are  to  be  established  at  Capo  Columbia  and 
on  Grant  Land,  at  Cape  Chelyuskin,  in  Siberia,  or 
on  Nicholas  Land,  to  the  north  of  it,  and  at  Wrangel 
Island.  The  expedition  will  have  a  large  airplane 
capable  of  making  the  flight  of  more  than  1,100 
miles  from  Cape  Chelyuskin  to  the  Pole,  and  several 
shorter  airplanes  for  shorter  flights.  The  main  base 
of  the  expedition  will  be  at  Etah,  In  Greenland.  In 
addition  to  the  vessels  required  to  establish  the  bases. 
It  Is  proposed  to  send  a  small  vessel  through  Bering 
Strait  and  force  her  into  the  pack  in  the  hope  that 
Bhe  will  drift  across.; tlte  European  side  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  thus  emulating  Capt.  R.  Amundsen  in  his 
expedition  cow  in  progress.  Captain  Bartlett's 
expedition  is  planned  to  take  three  years^ 

A  relief  expedition  under  Capt.  Godfred  Hansen 
of  the  Danish  Navy  left  Copenhagen  to  place  a 
deposit  of  stores  for  Capt.  Roald  .(Amundsen  in 
Grant  I-and.  He  hoped  to  reach  Noith  Star  Bay 
In  latitude  76  degrees  N.,  where  he  and  his  party 
will  winter.  In  the  Spring  they  will  start  north, 
taking  E.skimo  guides  with  them,  to  Fort  Conger, 
Greeley's  quarters  irom  1881  to  1883.  The  majority 
of  the  party  will  remain  at  Fort  Conger  and  engage 
in  hunting  while  the  leader  and  one  other  man  will 

gush  on  to  Cape  Columbia,  a  distance  of  about  six 
undred  miles,  in'  order  to  leave  a  year's  rations, 
together  with  guns  and  ammunition  and  a  detailed 
description  of  the  route  by  Knud  Rasmussen,  the 
Danish  explorer,  of  North  Greenland.  Bound  for  the 
Nortn  Pole,  Roald  Amundsen,  Norwegian  discoverer 
of  the  Soutn  Pole,  is  at  present  drifting  in  his  ice- 
locked  schooner,  the  Maude,  somewhere  north  of 
Western  Siberia.  In  planning  the  trip  the  explorer 
said  he  expected,  after  reaching  the  Pole,  to  return 
either  to  Grant  Land,  west  of  Greenland,  or  Melville 


Island,  which  lies  In  the  Arctic  Ocean  north  of 
Canada.  Should  he  reach  Melville  Island  he  prob- 
ably would  journey  by  sea  to  Nome,  Alaska,  or  over- 
land to  Dawson,  Yukon  TerrlPory.  Two  airplanes 
formed  part  of  Maude's  equipment  when  she  left 
Norway  last  Fall  and  sailed  through  the  White  Sea 
bound  for  the  icy  north.  The  flnal  dash  to  the  Pole 
may  be  made  in  one  of  the  planes. 

GEOLOGY. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Washington  of  the  Carnegie  Geo- 
physical Laboratory  has  published  a  computatioa 
of  the  total  amount  of  potash  present  in  the  lavas 
of  the  six  chief  volcanoes  along  the  west  coast  of 
Italy  that  have  erupted  leucitic  lavas.  A  conservative 
estimate  is  10,000,000.000  tons  of  potash  (K20). 
Dr.  Washington  believes  that  in  tliese  volcanoes 
Italy  posse.sses  one  of  the  largest  visible  supplies  of 
potash  known  to  exist,  if  not  the  largest.  Important 
silicate-rock  sources  of  potash  »re  also  available  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  Leucito  Hilla  in 
Wyoming  and  the  belt  of  glauconite  that  extends 
from  New  Jersey  into  Virginia  The  latter  is  esti- 
mated oy  Dr.  Washington  to  contain  2,034,000,000 
metric  tons  of  potash.  Persia's  mineral  wealth  ia 
great,  but  the  greatest  yet  discovered  is  mineral  oil, 
the  exploitation  of  wliich  will  shortly  be  commenced. 
Deposits  of  unknown  value  underlie  the  extensive 
oil  field  of  the  Irak  districts.  Trial  borings  have 
shown  an  oil-bearing  tract  of  more  than  1,000  square 
kilometres,  apparently  capable  of  yielding  a  larger 
output  of  oil  than  the  Baku  wells  and  of  better 
quality.  The  northern  limits  of  the  oil  zone  lie  in 
the  Province  of  Kermanshah;  to  the  east  it  reaches 
to  near  Ispahan,  runs  diagonally  across  Arabistan, 
continues  along  the  border  hills  of  Dashtl  and 
Dashistan,  behind  Bushel-.r,  the  most  important  of 
the  gulf  ports,  and  ends  in  the  neighborhood  of  Banda- 
Abbas,  the  terminus  of  the  great  caravan  route, 
Mashed-Kiriaan.  Persian  oil  Ls  said  to  be  superior 
to  the  American;  it  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
benzine  and  kerosene.  An  important  discovery  of 
coal  in  Spitzbergc-n  is  reported.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  quantity  of  coal  already  practically  proved,  over 
an  area  of  only  one  square  mile  of  this  district,  is 
5,000,000  tons. 

The  South  African  Nitrate  and  Potash  Corpora- 
tion has  been  formed  to  talce  over  and  exploit  the 
mining  rights  and  nitrate  leaseholds  covering  an 
area  of  over  300  square  miles  of  the  nitrate-bearing 
shales  in  the  districts  of  Prleska  and  Hay,  in  and 
about  the  asbestos  mountains  in  Griquatown,  west 
central  portion  of  the  Cape  Province,  lying  between 
the  towns  of  Prieska,  on  the  Orange  River,  and  ex- 
tending northeastward  to  Griquatown,  a  distance 
of  about  70  miles.  It  is  reported  that  In  addition 
to  the  deposits  of  nitrates,  pyrites  in  large  quantities 
lie  adjacent,  rendering  practicable  the  manufacture 
of  explosives  and  chemicals  on  a  cheap  and  extensive 
scale.  On  April  27,  1919,  oil  was  discovered  at  Hard- 
stoft,  Derbyshire,  England,  at  a  depth  of  3,077  feet. 
On  June  7  the  oil  reached  the  surface  and  flowed  at 
the  rate  of  25  to  60  barrels  a  day.  Deposits  of 
saltpetre  covering  a  surface  of  600  square  kilometres 
have  been  discovered  in  Plauhy,  Brazil.  The  pro- 
portion of  potassium  nitrate  contained  Is  80  per 
cent.,  a  content  which  renders  it  available  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  deposit  is  situated  sixty 
kilometres  from  Cratheos  and  i^  connected  by  rail- 
road with  Camoclm. 

A  discovery  of  copper  was  reported  near  Beaudofn- 
ville,  a  port  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
Belgian  Congo.  The  General  Government  of  Algeria 
has  just  decided  to  create  a  "Saharan  Hydrological 
Station"  for  the  comprehensive  scientific  and  prac- 
tical study  of  the  various  problems  connected  with 
the  vitally  Important  water  supply  Of  the  great 
desert.  Among  its  activities  will  be  included  a  census 
and  survey  of  all  the  wells  which  supply  the  various 
oases,  and  an  accurate  determination  of  the  yield 
of  water;  In  the  case  of  newly  sunk  wells  especial  note 
will  be  taken  of  the  amount  of  flow  when  first  opened 
in  comparison  with  a  later  yield. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  recent  Investigations 
on  the  constitution  of  the  earth's  interior  is  contrib- 
uted to  the  Geological  Magazine  for  January,  1919, 
by  Mr.  R.  D.  Oldham.  His  conclusion  is  that  there 
is  a  twofold  chemical  and  a  threefold  physical  division 
of  the  earth's  substance.  The  former  is  the  well 
known  division  into  an  outer  "stony"  shell,  with 
density  about  3,  and  a  metallic  nucleus  with  a 
density  about  8 — the  limit  between  the  two  being 
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about  a  quarlor-radlua  deptU  (1,400  kilometres),  as 
indicated  by  a  retardation  of  erathquake-waves 
which  pass  that  limit.  The  physical  division  is  Into 
a  rigid  "crust,"  a  middle  "asthenosphere,"  practically 
rigid  to  all  stresses  except  those  of  long  duration,  and 
a  centra!  nucleus  effectively  devoid  of  rigidity  since 
dlstortional  waves  which  enter  it  are  lost.  The  limit 
between  the  flret  two  is  placed  at  about  30  kilometres 
deptn,  and  forms  a  suiface  from  which  earthquake- 
waves  are  reflected  internally.  The  limit  betv/een 
the  second  and  third  is  placed  at  about  half  the  radius, 
as  Indicated  by  the  absence  of  a  "second  phase"  in 
slesmlc  records  when  the  wave-path  emerges  at  more 
than  120  degrees  from  the  epicentre.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Van  Orstrand  gave  an  interesting  summary  of  the 
results  of  tsrcperature  measurements  in  deep  wells 
In  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  average  rate  of  temperature  increase 
at  the  surface  for  thirteen  welis  in  Texas  and  Okla 
homa  Is  about  I  degree  F.  in  51.5  feet,  as  comparea 
with  1  decree  in  91.5  feet  for  twelve  wells  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia. 

The  Smithsonian  lostitiition,  Washington,  D.  C, 
announces  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott 
of  several  thousand  fossils  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 
ot  animal  forms  much  more  highly  organized  than 
those  which  he  had  found  previously.    His  new  find 


upsets  all  previous  discoveries  and  calculations,  in- 
cluding his  own,  in  that  he  has  unearthed  wonderful 
animals  in  fossil  form  far  below  the  Cambrian  era, 
in  the  Proterozoio  age,  in  which  it  was  supposed 
that  only  one-celled  amoeba,  etc.,  existed.  In  other 
words,  in  the  geologic  age  in  which  we  had  supposed 
there  was  merely  unicellular  animal  and  vegetable 
life  evolving,  actual  swimming  and  crav/ling  water 
forms  of  animals  were  already  dominant.  D 
Walcott  estimftes  that  these  animals  were  engulfe<- 
27,000,000  years  ago.  The  American  Museum  of 
l<fatural  History,  New  York,  has  placed  on  exhibition 
on  the  second  floor  a  unique  series  of  skulls  and  hornL 
ot  the  rare  white  or  square-lipped  rhinoceros.  At 
the  beginning-  of  the  last  century  the  white  rhinoceros 
w.as  comm.on  in  South  Africa,  but  the  rapid  progress 
ot  civilization  has  brought  about  its  practical  ex- 
tinction, until  only  a  few  are  left  on  a  preserve. 
The  American  Museum  Journal  contained  a  de- 
Eciiption  of  a  remarkably  nerfcot  skeleton  of  an 
Oiigocene  alligator,  from  the  Big  Bad  Lands  ol 
South  Dakota.  Though  found  some  years  ago,  the 
fo?sil  has  only  recently  been  extracted  from  its 
matrix.  This  is  a  find  of  some  impoitance.  The 
specimen  was  apparently  an  Immature  example,  and 
is  sninus  a  tail.  But  the  dermal  armature  is  most 
wonderfully  preserved. 


JSePPELiriS    IM    THE    WAR. 

The  Washingto/i  correspondent  of  The  World  telegraphed  as  follows  on  Dec.  15,  1918:  American 
Army  and  Navy  aviation  experts  arc  greatly  impressed  with  the  performance  of  the  German  Zeppelin 
which  flew  from  a  point  in  Southern  Bulgaria,  in  the  fall  of  1910,  to  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  return 
without  stop.  The  voyage  of  this  huge  lighter-than-air  craft  coverod  at  least  G,500  miles,  and  probably 
7,000  or  a  little  better.  Much  of  its  cargo  carrying  capacity  necessarily  was  given  over  to  extra  fuel 
tanks,  and  fuel  wa.s  carried  instead  of  water  in  the  ballast  bags.  Experts  here  are  interested  in  the 
performance  of  the  Zeppelin  ion  this  occasion  primarily  as  an  illustration  of  what  a  huge  dirigible  of  the 
rigid  type  can  accomplish  in  the  way  of  cruising. 

The  trip  from  Bulgaria  to  Portuguese  East  Africa  was  undertaken  for  a  definite  object.  Gen.  von 
Letow  Forbeck,  who  was  in  command  of  the  German  and  native  troops  in  East  Africa  at  the  time,  had 
occupied  that  position  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  His  success  so  impressed  the  authorities  in  Ger- 
many that  a  decision  was  reached  to  attempt  his  rescue  by  Zeppelin.  Arrangements  were  made  in  ad- 
vance and  a  landing  place  was  designated  by  Gen.  Forbeck  for  the  rescuing  Zeppelin,  which  was  in 
constant  touch  with  him  through  a  high-powered  wireless  station  after  it  started  on  its  way  from 
Southern  Bulgaria,  the  nearest  convenient  point.  The  plan  was  simply  to  get  Gen.  Forbeck  aboard  and 
take  him  to  Bulgaria,  whence  he  could  make  his  way  to  Germany  and  his  abilities  be  ut)lizcd  in  more 
promising  fields.  The  Zeppelin  did  not  carry  any  considerable  supply  of  munitions  or  eriuipnient  for 
the  German  force  in  Airioa.  So  far  as  Imown,  the  Zeppelin  departed  from  Bulsaria,  crossed  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  passed  between  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  River  Nile,  ciQsscd  the  Bed  Sea  and 
coasted  down  the  West  African  coast,  ultimately  reaching  South  Africa.n  territoiy,  and  t heace  proceeding 
to  German  East  Africa  and  Portuguese  East  Africa.  The  British  military  authorities  had  been  apprised 
of  the  trip  of  the  Zeppelin.  It  had  been  obseived  crossing  the  RIeditenanean  and  at  later  stages  of  its 
journey.  The  Zeppelin  was  held  on  its  course  to  some  extent,  experts  believe,  by  the  constant  flow  of 
messages  from  the  German  high-powered  radio  station.  Before  the  big  aircraft  reached  the  point  desig- 
nated for  landing,  both  the  radio  station  and  the  landing  place  had  been  captured  by  British  forces 

Having  no  knowledge  of  any  other  suitable  landing  place  and  being  out  of  wireless  touch  with  Gen. 
Forbeck,  the  commander  of  the  Zeppelin  tiirned  around  and  headed  for  Bulgaria.  Just  where  tlie  turn 
was  made  is  not  known  here.  It  is  assumed  that  some  final  message  was  flashed  from  the  radio  station 
warning  the  Zeppelin  of  itS  impenaiug  capture  and  the  fact  that  the  prepared  lauding  place  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Zeppelin,  according  to  best  available  information,  travelled  largely  over  Cen- 
tral Africa  on  its  return  voyage.  It  was  sighted  a  few  times  en  route  back  and  was  distinctly  observet' 
passing  over  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  homeward  journey  the  "Zep"  passed  to  the  right  of  the  Nile 
and  not  between  it  and  the  Suez  Canal.  In  fact,  it  followed  an  entirely  new  route  most  of  the  way 
back,  presumably  steering  by  compass.  Exjicrts  who  have  faith  in  the  rigid  type  of  lighter- than-air  Hy- 
ing craft  point  to  this  Zeppelin  voyage  as  absolute  proof  of  its  value  from  a  military  standiioint 

That  the  British  Air  Ministiv  is  fully  connnced  of  the  value  of  the  rigid  type  of  lighter-than-atr 
craft  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  several  are  now  in  operation  and  others  are  under  construction,  includ- 
ing at  least  four  Zeppelins,  which  are  copies  of  a  German  "boat"  brought  down  in  a  raid  on  London. 
The  crew  of  the  Zeppelin  set  it  afire  immediately  on  landing.  The  flames  consumed  tiie  gas  bag  in- 
stantly, but  left  the  frame  work  little  damaged.  A  crew  of  exports  weflt  to  work  at  once  and  prepared 
a  full  set  of  specifications  dovm  to  the  last  detail.  ,.      „ 

There  is  a  popular  notion  in  this  country  and  generally  throughout  the  world  that  the  Germaiis 
stopped  using  Zeppelins  because  they  proved  of  little  valvte  as  a  military  instrument.  This  view  is  de- 
clared by  experts  here  to  be  wholly  erroneous.  Information  reaching  Washington  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Zeppelins  used  in  air  raids  on  London  and  other  English  cities  performed  a  highly  valuable  milita,ry  ser- 
vice for  the  enemy.  These  raids  began  at  a, time  when  England  was  straining  every  neiTe  to  get  men 
and  guns  to  Francs  to  help  steni  the  German  tide.  They  had  the  effect  of  holding  a  large  number  of 
troops  in  England  to  fight  the  aerial  raiders.  This  force  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  200,000  men. 
In  addition,  hundreds  of  guns  were  held  in  England  to  fight  the  Zeppelins.  The  material  damage  done 
was  not  great.  Perhaps  1,000  lives  were  snuffed  out  by  the  Zeppelin  bombs,  and  another  5.000  persons 
suffered  injuries.  But.  meanwhile,  troops  badly  needed  in  Prance  and  guns  quite  as  badlj'  needed  were 
held  in  England.  Furthermore,  all  of  the  munitions  plants,  steel  plants,  &c  ,  stopped  work  whenever 
'warning  was  given  that  Zeppelin  raiders  were  approaching.  Employees  were  released  and  all  ligh.s 
extinguished.  This  meant  a  temporary  stoppage  of  production  of  material  and  equipment  vitally  important 
to  the  rapidly  expanding  British  Army. 
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TOTAL  REGISTRATION. 


Total  Registration. 


Total  of  all  three  regist    .  . 
June  5.  1917-Sept.  11.  1918 
June6-Aug.  24,  1918... 
Sept.  12,  1918 

Alaska,  Hawaii,  P.R.  (3  ser.) 


Number. 


24,234,021 
9,925,751 

912,564 
13,395,706 

325,445 


P.  ct 

P.  Ct 

Total 

Total 

100  00 

100  00 

40  96 

3  77 

65  27 

i.34 

Total  Reoistbation. 


U.  S.  without  Terri.  (3  ser.) 
June  5,  1917-Sept.  11,  1918 

June  5-Aug    24,  1918 

Sept.  12,  1918 


Number. 


23,908,576 

9,780,535 

899,279 

13,228,762 


P.  Ct.    P.  Ct. 
Total.    Total. 


100  00 

40  91 

3.76 

55  33 


98.66 


Ratio  Male.'s  Lublb  Mil 

Number. 

P    Ct 

P.  Ct 

Ratio  Males  Liable  Mil   ^- , 

P.  Ct 

P.  Ct. 

Ser  to  Total  Male  Pop. 

Total 

Total 

Seu   to  Total  Male  Pop 

Total 

Total. 

Tot.  male  pop.  Sept.  13,  1918 

54,310,000 

100.00 

Age2!inrailit  ser  June  5, 

Ages  18-45  regis    June  5. 

1918  (est..) 

260,703 

18  12 

1917-Sept.     12,     1918    .  .  . 

23,908,576 

44  00 

Ages  18-20,  32-45  in  milit 

Ages  18-45  not  regis    but 

« 

38r   Sept.  12,  1918  (est  ) 

813,900 

56.56 

in  mllitai'y  service ...    . 

1,438,901 

2  65 

100  00 

Remainder  not  registered. . . 

23,992,523 

53  35 

Ages  21-30  in  milifservics 

■    Under  18    (67.3  per  cent.) 

19,511,908 

i>.f. 

June  5,  1917  (est.) 

364,298 

25..32 

Over  45  (32.7  per  cent.)  .  . 

9,480,555 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1914,  males,  18-45  yoare  (9,407,000),  were  41.21  per  cent,  of  the  total  males 
(22,827,261);  in  France  they  were  40  84  per  cent.  (8,045,789)  ot  the  total  males  (19,700,000). 

There  were  55,368  registrants  in  the  U.  S.  who  professed  non-combatant  religious  creeds.  In  addition 
there  were  many  so-called  conscientious  objectors.  Ot  1,697  cases  inquired  into  by  a  War  Department 
board,  1,461  were  sincere  "entirely  or  in  part"  in  their  conscientious  objections;  371  were  court  martialed. 
There  were  1,584  appeals  to  tlie  President  to  be  excused  from  service,  ot  which  452  were  affirmed. 


State. 


U.  S.  &  Terri 

Alabama .  .  . 
Arizona .  .  . . 
Arkansas  .  . 
California .  . 
Colorado . .  . 
Connecticut. . 
Delaware . .  . 
Dist.  of  Col  . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Icwa 

Kansas 

Kentiicky .  .  . 
Louisiana. .  .  . 

Maine 

Maryland. ... 

Mass 

Michigan . .. 
^Minnesota. .. 
Mississippi. .. 
Missouri. .  .  . 
Montana  .  .  . 
Nebraska . . . . 
Nevada 


Total 
Regis- 
tration. 


24,234,021 


444,842 
94,310 
365,904 
839,614 
213,820 
374,400 
55,277 
90,361 
209,248 
549,335 
105,337 
1,.574,877 
639,834 
524,456 
383,065 
486,739 
392,316 
159,631 
313,489 
886,728 
S73,.S83 
541,607 
344,724 
765,045 
201.256 
287,414 
30,808 


Regis. 

June  5, 

1917. 


9,925,751 


187,063 

38,308 

152,216 

310,123 

84,223 

162,472 

22,322 

33,472 

87,390 

238,184 

42,325 

653,587 

259,837 

219,297 

152,064 

193.988 

163,062 

62,176 

124,068 

368,064 

380.752 

227,600 

143,030 

304,400 

92,555 

120,811 

12,319 


Regis 

Jime  5  & 

Aug.  24, 

1918. 


912,564 


19,185 

2,209 

16.086 

22,470 

7,590 

12,554 

2,241 

3,269 

7,402 

22,112 

3,657 

54,375 

24,006 

21,637 

15,422 

21,948 

17,164 

6,038 

12,484 

30,300 

30,844 

22,337 

14,577 

30,612 

5,207 

11,647 

725 


Regis. 

Sept.    12, 

1918 


13,395,706 


238,594 

53,793 

197,602 

507.031 

125,007 

199,374 

30,714 

53,620 

114,456 

288,939 

59,355 

866,915 

355,991 

283,522 

214,579 

270,803 

212,090 

91,417 

176,937 

488,364 

461,787 

291,670 

187,117 

430,033 

103,494 

154,956 

17,764 


State. 


Total  Regis. 
Regis-  June  5, 
tration.        1917. 


N.  Hamp... 
New  Jersey . 
New  Mexico 
New  York . 
N.  Carolina. 
N.  Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 
Oregon . .   . 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island 
S.  Carolina. 
S.  Dakota.  . 
Tennessee.  . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont  .  . 
Virginia  .  .  . 
Washington 
\V.  Virginia 
Wisconsin  . 
Wyoming  . 

U.S..    . 

Alaska     . . . 
Hawaii . . 
Porto  Rico. , 


95,158 

762,485 

81,013 

2,511,046 
482,463 
160,292 

1,389,474 
435,668 
179,436 

2,069,407 
134.515 
307,350 
145,706 
474,347 
990,522 
103,052 
71,484 
465,439 
328,466 
325,260 
586,290 
59,977 


23,908,576 


15,851 

72,741 

236,853 


38,355 
307,998 

34.652 

1,034,599 

208,430 

67.238 
564,834 
173,744 

64,905 
826,187 

64,254 
131,643 

60,121 
191,726 
418,160 

43,214 

28,003 
187,711 
116,113 
127,994 
241,658 

23,288 


Regis 

June  5  & 

Aug.  24 

1918. 


9,780,535 


6,659 
28,851 
109.706 


3,388 
24,897 

2,648 
85,733 
20,414 

6,103 
52,537 
19,493 

5,644 
76,809 

4,805 
13,058 

6,068 
21,701 
42,166 

3,687 

2,881 
18,479 

9,595 
14,180 
25,033 

1,863 


Regis. 

Sept.    12, 

1918. 


899,279 


192 
2,349 
10.744 


53.415 

429,590 

43,713 

1,390,714 

253,619 

86.951 

772.103 

242.432 

108.887 

1,166,411 

75,456 

162,649 

79.617 

260.920 

530,196 

56,151 

40,600 

259,249 

202,758 

183,092 

319,599 

34,826 


13,228,762 


9,000 
41,541 
116,403 


The  total  number  of  aliens  registered,  and  the  relation  of  these  totals  to  citizens  registered,  is  shown  In 
the  following  table: 


Aliens  and  Citizens, 
Registration  Compared 

Number 

%of 
Aliens 
&  Clfs 

%  of 
Aliens 
Reg'd . 

Aliens  and  Citizens, 
Registration  Compared. 

Number. 

%of 
Aliens 
&  Cit's 

%  of 
Aliens 
Reg'd. 

Total    aliens   and    cit.    reg. 

23,908,576 
3,877,083 

20,031,493 
9.780,53j 

100  00 
16  22 
83  78 

ibo.oc 

Regis.,  June  5-Aug.  24,  1918 
Aliens 

899,279 
86,194 

813,085 
13,228,762 
2,174,077 
11,064,685 

June  5,  1917-Sept.  12,  1918 

2.23 

Aliens ...      .        ... 

Citizens 

Registration,  Sept.  12,  1918  . 

Aliens 

Citizens 

Citizens . 

Registration,  June  5,  1917. . 

56.07 

Aliens .... 

Citizens 

1,616,812 
8,163,723 

::.::: 

41.70 

The  citizens  registered  were  divided,  as  to  native  born  and  naturalized,  in  the  following  ratios: 


%  of 

%  of 

%  of 

%  Of 

Citizens  .  Registered. 

Number. 

Cit's 

Native 

Citizens  Registered. 

Number 

Cit's 

Native 

Reg'd . 

Born. 

Reg'd . 

Born. 

Total  citizens  registered .... 

20.031,493 

100  00 

Regis.  June  5-Aug.  24,  1918 

Native  born .      .   '  . 

18.694,626 

93  33 

100  00 

(age  21) 

813,085 

100  00 

. . 

Naturalized 

1.336,967 

6  67 

Native  born 

801,870 

98  62 

4.29 

Regis.  June  5.l917(ages  21-30) 

8.163.723 

100  00 

Naturalized 

11,215 

1.38 

Native  born   .          .... 

7.904.253 

96.82 

42.28 

Regis.   Sept.   12,   1918   (ages 

Natuialized 

259,470 

3.18 



18-20,  32-45)  

11,054,685 

100  00 

,   , 

Native  born 

9.988,703 

90  35 

53.43 

Naturalized       

1,065,982 

9,65 

,  . .  . . 

Final  Figures  on  the  Draft— Continued. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  ALIENS  AND  ENEMY 

ALIENS.  BY  STATES. 

Total 

Allen 

German 

Dept   of 

Regis- 
trants, 

Regis- 
trants. 

Alien 
Regis- 

Total 
Allen 
Regis- 
trants. 

Per  Ct. 

of  Aliens 

Males 
(18-45) 
Regisfd 
June  5. 
1917, to 
Sept.  12, 
1918. 

Justice 
Reglet'n 

ol 

German 

Males 

(Age  14 

Up.) 

State. 

June  5, 

1917, to 

Sept.  12, 

1918. 

June  5, 
1917,  to 

Sept.  11, 
1918. 

trants, 

Sept.  12, 

1918. 

to  Total 
Regis- 
tration. 

United  States       

23,908,576 

1,703.006 

2,174,077 

3,877,083 

16.22 

158,809 

267,578 

Alabama 

444,842 

1.558 

2,812 

4,370 

.98 

189 

467 

Arizona. .              .            ... 

94.310 

15,283 

22,326 

37.609 

39.87 

357 

459 

Arkansas 

365,904 

662 

1,583 

2,235 

61 

329 

932 

California .... 

839,614 

86.954 

144,326 

231,280 

27  55 

7.735 

12,205 

Colorado 

216,820 

10,144 

18,946 

29,090 

13  42 

841 

1,277 

Connecticut 

374,400 

64.924 

74,396 

139.320 

37  21 

2,558 

3.173 

Delaware 

55,277 

3,892 

4.2SS 

8.175 

14   79 

184 

266 

District  of  Columbia 

90.361 

1,590 

3.515 

5.105 

5.66 

108 

89 

Florida     ....                  ... 

209,248 

4,543 

8,061 

12,604 

6.02 

326 

648 

Georgia .... 

549,235 

1,383 

2.131 

3,514 

64 

177 

355 

Idaho 

105,337 

4,622 

7.071 

11.693 

11    10 

433 

694 

Illinois 

1,574,877 

143,299 

174.740 

318.039 

20.19 

14.801 

20.811 

Indiana 

639,834 

22,751 

30.202 

52.953 

8.28 

3,212 

10.849 

Iowa 

524,456 

16.847 

18,278 

35,125 

6  70 

4.4.59 

5,964 

Kansas 

382,065 

5.441 

13,079 

18,520 

4  85 

1.447 

3,225 

Kentucky   ... 

486,739 

1,256 

2.713 

3,909 

82 

323 

1,0L'9 

Louisiana     . .    . 

392,316 

2,829 

7,113 

9,942 

2  53 

437 

1,021 

Maine 

159,631 

9,413 

15.072 

24.485 

16  34 

148 

324 

Maryland.  ... 

313,489 

9,516 

13,921 

23,407 

7  49 

1.963 

3.334 

Massachusetts 

886,728 

139,766 

152.521 

292,287 

32  96 

2,799 

3.836 

Michiiran. 

873,383 

106,830 

104,275 

211,105 

24  17 

10,675 

16.875 

Minnesota 

641,607 

40,260 

40,225 

86,436 

15.97 

4,887 

7.859 

Mississippi    .  .                  .... 

344,724 

572 

1,180 

1,752 

49 

69 

160 

Missouri 

765,045 

11,719 

22,367 

34.086 

4  46 

3.044 

5.890 

Montana 

201,256 

19.793 

19.943 

39,736 

19   74 

1,335 

1.493 

Nebraska ...          . ; 

287,414 

8.897 

13,923 

22,820 

7  94 

3.500 

7.167 

Nevada 

30,808 

4,030 

5,500 

9,530 

30  93 

21S 

326 

New  Hampshire 

95,158 

10,896 

12.429 

23,325 

24  51 

183 

238 

New  Jersey . . 

762,485 

80,932 

126,772 

207,704 

27   24 

11.930 

16,226 

New  Mexico 

81,013 

4.364 

7,288 

11,652 

14  3S 

141 

233 

New  York ... 

2,511,046 

374.308 

410,131 

784.439 

31   24 

36.609 

50,467 

North  Carolina 

482,463 

597 

2.103 

2,700 

50 

47 

139 

North  Dakota 

160,292 

9.245 

11.503 

20,748 

12  94 

1,124 

1,141 

Ohio 

1,389,474 

113,000 

139.964 

252,964 

18  21 

'/  ,446 

9.259 

Oklahoma    . 

435.668 

2,684 

6.330 

9,014 

2  07 

449 

778 

Oregon 

179,436 

11,048 

17,337 

''      28,385 

15.82 

1.133 

2,227 

Pennsylvania 

2,069,407 

215,070 

280.167 

495.237 

23.93 

10.713 

14,620 

Rhode  Island . 

134,515 

20,037 

21.580 

41,617 

30  94 

429 

412 

South  Carolina 

307.350 

664 

2.704 

3,358 

1   09 

92 

221 

South  Dakota     ; 

145,706 

4,532 

6,787 

11,319 

7  7V 

1,458 

1.814 

Tennessee . 

474.347 

745 

2.239 

2.984 

63 

141 

385 

Texas 

990.622 

35,437 

52.431 

87.868 

8  87 

2,799 

6.290 

Utah 

103,062 

7,502 

10.627 

18,129 

17  59 

527 

725 

Vermont 

71.484 

2,472 

'        4.991 

7.463 

10.44 

100 

122 

Virginia 

465.439 

2,500 

6.031 

8,531 

1   83 

256 

473 

Washington.. 

328.466 

19,287 

46.049 

65,336 

19.89 

2,126 

3.441 

West  Virginia 

325,266 

10,744 

18.674 

29.318 

9  01 

646 

386 

Wisconsin 

586,290 

35,068 

50,901 

85,969 

14  66 

13,558 

32,899 

59.977 

3,090 

6,637 

9,727 

18.37 

343 

392 

Alaska 





313 

Hawaii .    . 

207 

Porto  Rico . .    . 

75 

Not  allocated 

3.482 

The  aliens  were  divided,  as  to  declarants  and  non-declarants,  in  the  following  ratios: 


AUENS  Registered. 

Number . 

P.  Ct 
Total 

P,  Ct 
Aliens 

Aliens  Registered. 

Number 

P.  Ct 
Total 

P.  Ct. 
Aliens 

Total  aliens  registered 

3,877,083 

100.00 

100.00 

Declarants 

20,147 

23  37 

Declarants 

1,270,182 

32.76 

Non-dcclaranla 

66,047 

76  63 

Non-declarants 

2,606,901 

' 

67.24 

Regis.    Pept.    12,    1918    (ages 

Reg'd  June  5,  '17, 5  ages,  21-30 

1,616,812 

41.70 

100.00 

18-20,32-45).. 

2.174,077 

56.07 

100  OO 

Declarants 

518,216 

32.05 

Declarants.  .  . .    ; 

731,819 

33  66 

Non-declarants 

1,098,596 

67.95 

Non-deciarants 

1,442,258 

66  31 

Regis    June  5-Aug    24,   1918 

(age  21)... 

86,194 

2.23 

100.00 

DESERTIONS. 


Reported  Desertions, 
BY  Color. 

Number 

P   Ct 
Total 

P   Ct. 
Color 

Reported  Desertions, 

BY   COLOR. 

Number 

P-Ct; 
Total 

P.  Ct.. 
Color. 

Total  col.  and  white  regis  , 
June  5, 1917,  to  Sept. 11. 1918 
Total  reported  desertions 
Total  colored  registrants . 

10,640,846 

474,361 

1,078.331 

100  00 
4.45 

■  'ibo.bh 

Reported  desertions . 
Total  white  registrants  . 
Reported  desertions   . 

106.831 

9.562.515 

369.039 

-.9? 
■    '3.47 

9  81 

100  00 
•      3  86 

The  proved  desertions  In  the  Regular  Army  were  (1913)  3,580;  (1914)  3,072:  (1915)  3,640;  (1916) 
1,794;  (1917)  1,718.  • 

Suicides  (1913),  14;  (1914)  21:  (1915)  21.  Homicides  (1913),  5;  (1914)  4;  (1915)  1.  Insanity  (1913),  285; 
(1914)  276;  (1915)  190. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  ALIENS.  BY  NATIONALITIES. 

Country. 

Total 
Aliens 
Regis. 

Aliens 

Regis. 

June  5, 

1917. 

Aliens 

Regis. 

June  and 

Aug.  1918 

Aliens 
^  Regis. 
Sept.    12, 
1918 

Country 

Total 
Aliens 
Regis 

Aliens 

Regis. 

June  5, 

1917. 

Aliens 

Regis. 

June  and 

Aug    1918 

Aliens 

Regis. 

Sept.    12, 

1918. 

Total   

3,877,083 

1,616,812 

86,194 

2,174,077 

Indians 
(non-cits.) 

Neutrals  .  . 

Cen.&  S.A. 
Denmark . . 
Mexico . . . 
Netherl'ds. 
Norway 
Spain .  .    . 
Sweden. . . 
Switzerl'd 
AU  other. 

Enemy . .     . 

A  us -Hung. 
Bulgaria. . 
Germany . . 
Turkey. . .  . 

1.648 

1,461 

187 

Cobellig.. . 

2,328,980 

966,754 

54,309 

1.207,917 

636,601 

235,746 

13,288 

387,567 

Belgium . . 

Clilna 

France  . . . 
Canada . . . 
England . . . 
Ireland .... 
New  Zeal. . 
Scotland  .. 

Wales 

Other  Brit . 
Greece . . . 
Italy..;. 
Japan.. 
Portugal. . 
Roumania. 
Russia 
Serbia 

16,701 
23,599 
18,314 

151,691 

138,979 
08,800 
1.186 
28,408 
5,672 
43,732 
88,831 

652,971 
56,697 
62,434 
18,438 

808,503 
13,386 

6,684 

7,815 

6,178 

63,970 

46,764 

44,656 

834 

12,830 

2,503 

16,1,37 

84,949 

230,353 

13,647 

24,081 

8,935 

389,896 

5,062 

309 

979 

368 

3,486 

1,867 

1,166 

35 

394 

74 

1,047 

3,882 

20,682 

935 

1,444 

593 

16,670 

19] 

9,708 
14,805 
11,768 
■  84,235 
90,348 
52,978 
317 
15,184 

3,095 
25.548 

4bi,'9'37 

42,115 

36,909 

8,900 

401,937 

8,133 

11,386 
33,457 

192,617 
27.190 
62,656 
44,320 
99  995 
21,888 

143,092 

4,474 
16,149 
72,723 
12,007 
29,876 
18,629 
44,251 

8,090 
29,547 

541 

804 
3,098 

785 
1,426 
1,405 
2,022 

322 
1,685 

6,371 
16,504 

116,196 
14,398 
31,354 
24,286 
63,122 
13,476 

111,860 

1,011,502 

414,312 

18,597 

578,593 

751,212 
19,873 

158,809 
81,608 

307  400 

7,065 

58,479 

41,368 

13,342 

650 

2,794 

1,811 

430,470 
12,158 
97,536 
38,429 

COLORED  REGISTRATION. 


Total 

P    Ct 

Total 

P.  Ct 

Total 

P.  Ct. 

State. 

Colored 

of    Total 

State. 

Colored 

Of    Total 

State. 

Colored 

of    Total 

Regis. 

Regis. 

Regis. 

Regis. 

Regis 

Regis 

"United  States. . 

2,290,527 

9.63 

Kentucky  — 

56,032 

11  52 

N.  Dakota.. . . 

230 

.IS 

Louisiana . . 
Maine. .. 

158,479 
342 

40.46 
.22 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. . . 

63,987 
37,563 

4  61 
8,86 

Alabama 

163,373 

36  74 

Arizona...    . 

975 

105 

Maryland 

59,171 

18  89 

Oregon 

678 

.38 

Arkansas 

104.835 

28  66 

Maesachusetts 

14,100 

160 

Pennsylvania. 

90,474 

4  38 

California 

9,712 

1.23 

Michigan .  . 

15,929 

1.83 

Rhode  Island. 

3,486 

2  59 

Colorado. . .    . 

2,970 

138 

Minnesota    .  . 

3  350 

.62 

S   Carolina    . . 

149,177 

48  56 

Connecticut . . . 

8,183 

2  19 

Mississippi . .. 

173,082 

50.24 

S.  Dakota 

315 

.23 

Delaware    . 

8,246 

14  93 

Missouri 

54,320 

7.11 

Tennessee. .    . 

94,794 

19  99 

Dist.  of  Col 

26,478 

29.45 

Montana    .... 

814 

.41 

Texas 

166,446 

16  82 

Florida.,. 

82,032 

39.26 

Nebraslca .... 

4,031 

1.42 

Utah 

561 

.56 

Georgia      .  .    . 

220,781 

40  22 

Nevada 

172 

.58 

Vermont 

152 

21 

Idaho. 

509 

.49 

N.  Hampshire . 

175 

18 

Virginia 

140,174 

30.15 

Illinois    .    . . 

67,413 

3  65 

New  Jersey .  . 

33,396 

4  39 

\\  asliington . . 

1,726 

54 

Indiana 

27,838 

4  35 

New  Mexico  . . 

595 

.74 

W.  Virginia   .  . 

27,944 

-  .    860 

Iowa . . 

5,981 

1  14 

New  York . 

61,273 

2  44 

Wi,sconsin  . . . 

1,835 

.31 

Kansas 

13,023 

3.41 

N.  Carolina.  .  . 

142,525 

29.63 

Wyoming 

850 

1.45 

NON-DECLARANT  AND  . 

CO-BELLIGERENT  AND  NEUTRAL  DEFERMENTS. 

non'-bbcl.  co-bellig.  and 
Neutral  Deferments. 

Number 

P.  Ct. 
Cobel . 

P.  Ct 

Neutr 

NON-DECli.    CO-BELLIO.    AND 

Neutral  Deferments. 

Number . 

P   Ct. 
Cobel 

P.C  t. 

Neutr . 

Tot  ,co-bellig. non-dec. aliens 
regis  Junes,  1917-Sept.  11, 

1918 

Placed  in  Class  I 

Placed  in  deterred  classes 

699,736 
194,053 
505,683 

100  00 
27  73 
72.37 

Tot.  neutr.  non-decl.  aliens 
regis.  June  5,  1917-Sept.  11, 

1918 

Placed  in  Class  I 

Placed  in  deterred  classes 

171,390 
36,024 
135,366 

.... 

100  00 
21  02 
78.98 

ALIEN  ENEMIES  AND  ALLIED  ENEMIES,   CLASSIFIED. 


ALIEN   Enemies   and   Allied 
Enemies.  Classified 


Total  alien  enemies  and  allied  ene- 
mies regis.  June  5,  1917-Sept.  11, 

1918 

Placed  In  Class  I 

Declarants 

Non-declarants 


Number 


432.909 
40,552 
16,834 
23,718 


P.  Ct 
Alien 


100.00 
9  37 


alien   Ene.mies   and   Allied 
Enemies,  Calssifled. 


Placed  in  deferred  classes 

Declarants  ....  

Non-declarants 

Class  V-E  of  defer,  (alien  enemies) 
Alien  enemies  rep'td  disch.  at  camp 


Number 


,392,357 

'  122,558 

269,799 

334,949 

5,637 


P.  Ct. 
Alien. 

90  63 


MARRIED  AND  SINGLE  REGISTRANTS  COMPARED. 


Married  and  Single 
Registrants  Compared. 


Total  registrants  June 
1917-Sept.  11,  1918  .  . 
Ages  21-30.  June  5,  1917. 

Married 

Class  I 

Deferred  classes . . . 

Single 

Class  I 

Deferred  classes . . . 
Age  21,  June  5-Sept.ll,1918 
Married 


Number 


10,679,814 

9,780.535 

4,712,622 

442,592 

4,270,030 

5,067,913 

2,741,914 

2,325,999 

899,279 

170,591 


P.  Ct. 

Regis 


100.00 

9158 

44  13 

4.14 

39.98 

47.45 

25  67 

Zl  78 

8  43 

1  60 


P.  Ct 

M.orS. 


100  00 

9.39 

90.61 

100  00 
54  10 
45.90 


100.00 


married  and  single 
Registrants  Compared. 


Class  I 

Deferred  classes . 

Single 

Class  I 

Deferred  classes . 


Total  married  .  .  . 

Total  deferred 
Total  single .... 

Total  deterred . 


Number, 


45,945 
124,646 
728,688 
476,093 
252,595 


883,213 
,394,676 
,796,601 
,578,594 


P.  Ct. 
Regis 


.43 

1.17 

6,82 

4.46 

23.65 


45.72 
41  15 
54  28 
24.14 


P.  Ct 

M  orS. 


26  93 
73  07 
100  00 
Co  34 
34  66 


100  00 
90.00 

100.00 
44.48 
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PHYSICAL  GROUPS  BY  STATES. 


Total 

Physically 

P.  Ct. 

Reme- 

P. Ct. 

Limited 

P.  Ct. 

Phys. 

P.  Ct. 

State 

Examined 

Qualified 

of 

diable 

of 

Service 

of 

Disqual. 

of 

Physically. 

Group  A 

Exam 

Group  B 

Exam. 

Group  C 

Exam. 

Group  D 

Exam. 

United  States         .    .    . 

3,208,446 

2,259,027 

,70.41 

88,436 

2.76 

339,377 

10  58 

621,606 

16.25 

Alabama 

69,284 

53,717 

77  53 

1,363 

1-97 

4,814 

6  96 

9,390 

13.65 

Arizona               .    .    . 

8,979 

4,941 

55  03 

160 

1.85 

738 

8  22 

3,134 

34  90 

Arkansas  .             .... 

58,928 

46,560 

79  02 

929 

1.57 

3,732 

6  33 

7,707 

13.08 

California               ...    . 

67,772 

41,136 

60  70 

1,375 

2.03 

10,578 

15  61 

14,684 

21.66 

Colorado 

30,087 

17,769 

69.06 

587 

1.96 

5,131 

17  05 

6,600 

21.94 

Connecticut .          ... 

38,631 

22,721 

68  82 

1,700 

4.40 

6,411 

16  00 

7,799 

20  79 

Delaware 

7,003 
12,538 

4,599 
9,009 

65.67 
72  32 

25 
490 

.36 
3  91 

1,473 
1,530 

21  03 

12  21 

906 
1,449 

12  94 

District  of  Columbia.   . 

11.56 

Florida 

32,780 

24,659 

75.23 

573 

1.75 

2,794 

8  52 

4,754 

14  50 

Georgia. .          

84,191 

61,627 

73  08 

1,705 

2  02 

7,362 

8  74 

13,597 

16.16 

Idaho.. 

15,871 

11,250 

70.89 

762 

4  80 

1.566 

9  87 

2,293 

14  44 

Illinois 

225,127 

163,507 

72  63 

5,727 

2  64 

21,334 

9.48 

34,559 

15.35 

Indiana. .         

74,366 

53,811 

72.37 

1,604 

2  15 

7,676 

10.19 

11,365 

15  29 

Iowa 

78,272 

60,364 

77  13 

1,797 

2  29 

6,181 

6  62 

10,930 

13.96 

Kansas 

43,669 

38,148 

78  38 

1,215 

2  50 

3,287 

6  75 

6,019 

12.37 

Kentucky   .  . 

75,024 

58,356 

77.78 

1,208 

1.61 

4,478 

5.97 

10,982 

14.64 

Louisiana 

66,142 

50,571 

76.46 

1,464 

2.21 

4,888 

7  39 

9,219 

13  94 

Maine 

22,646 

14,765 

65.19 

617 

2  73 

3,378 

14  92 

3,886 

17  16 

Maryland 

38,392 

26,237 

68  36 

943 

2  45 

4,197 

10  93 

7,015 

18  27 

Massachusetts   . 

108,356 

62,216 

57.42 

3,747 

3  46 

22,192 

20  48 

20,201 

18.64 

Michigan .  . 

116,412 

70,726 

61.28 

4,089 

3.54 

13,844 

12.00 

26,753 

23.18 

Minnesota.  . 

81,862 

62,199 

76  98 

1,155 

1  41 

5,9?0 

7  24 

12,578 

15.37 

Mississippi    . . 

55,616 

43,376 

77  99 

951 

1.71 

3,467 

6  24 

7,821 

14  06 

Missouri    . . 

115,030 

83,949 

72  99 

2,742 

2  38 

9,319 

8  10 

19,020 

16.53 

Montana  .,    . 

31,547 

23,159 

73.40 

727 

2  33 

3,657 

11  59 

4,004 

12.68 

Nebraska 

41,646 

32,556 

78.18 

850 

2  04 

,2,864 

6  87 

6,377 

12.91 

Nevad.a .    . 

3,482 

2,407 

69.13 

143 

4  11 

435 

12.49 

497 

14.27 

New  Hampshire 

12,258 

7,793 

63  57 

247 

2  02 

2,552 

20  82 

1,666 

13  59 

New  Jersey . 

93,964 

62,489 

66  50 

2,458 

2  62 

14a51 

15  00. 

14,866 

15  82 

New  Mexico     . . 

11,983 

9,296 

77  59 

239 

1  99 

723 

6  1  3 

1,725 

14.39 

New  York 

315,636 

192,311 

60  95 

12,631 

4  00 

49,670 

15  74 

60,924 

19.31 

North  Carolina 

75,498 

65.216 

73   14 

1,393 

1  84 

7,051 

9  34 

11,839 

15  68 

North  Dakota 

25,151 

19,498 

77  52 

256 

1   02 

1,648 

6  56 

3,749 

14  91 

Ohio 

166,177 

120,142 

72.29 

4,926 

2  96 

18,176 

10  94 

22,934 

13.81 

Oklahoma 

65,374 

54,145 

82  82 

1,249 

1  91 

3,588 

5  49 

6,392 

9  78 

Oregon 

23,996 

16,582 

69.10 

657 

2  74 

3,243 

13  51 

3,514 

14  65 

Pennsylvania     .      ... 

246,884 

171,101 

69  30 

10,833 

4  39 

27,632 

11   19 

37,318 

15.12 

Rhode  Island     '.    .  .    .  . 

16,395 

8,264 

53  68 

574 

3  73 

2,143 

13  92 

4,414 

28  67 

South  Carolina. 

40,197 

28,091 

69  88 

1,478 

3.68 

3,696 

9  20 

0,932 

17.24 

South  Dakota      .      .    . 

25,806 

19,718 

76  41 

1,183 

4  58 

1,775 

6  88 

3,130 

12   13 

Tennessee                 . .    . 

70.367 

51,319 

72  93 

1,459 

2  07 

5,826 

8  28 

11,763 

16.72 

Texas 

131,586 

101,862 

77.41 

2,276 

1.73 

7,334 

5  57 

20,114 

15  29 

Utah .... 

13,844 

9,752 

70  45 

376 

2.71 

1,721 

12   42 

1,996 

14.42 

Vermont  . 

10,761 

6,056 

56.28 

364 

3  38 

1,914 

17   79 

2.427 

22  55 

Virginia..    .      . 

68,177 

49,146 

72.08 

1,160 

1.70 

5,390 

7.91 

12.481 

18.31 

Washington . 

37,581 

20,800 

55  35 

1,022 

2.72 

7,179 

19   10 

8,580 

22.. "JS 

West  Virginia 

51,473 

40,047 

77.81 

710 

1  37 

3,242 

6  30 

7,474 

14  52 

Wisconsin 

90,517 

64,579 

71  36 

4,158 

4.69 

7,974 

8  81 

13,806 

15  25 

Wyoming 

8,279 

6,528 

78.85 

135 

1.63 

693 

7.16 

1,023 

12.36 

AGES     OF     REGISTRANTS. 
The  total  registration,  by  ages,  was  as  follows: 


AGE. 

Number . 

AGE. 

Number . 

Age 

Number 

AGE. 

Number 

AGE. 

Number. 

18 

19 

20.      .      . 

21 

22 . . 

23 

939,875 
761,007 
757,791 
958,739 
1,018,407 
"   978,975 

24 

25 

26...       . 
27..    .. 

28 

29 

1,010,287 
997,542 
967,576 
956,494 
960,460 
974,555 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34   . 

35 

948,857 
1,043,492 
,499,902 
927,968 
920,355 
804,778 

36 

37 

38. 
39. 
40. 
41 

813,581 
823,130 
836,280 
725,416 
688,918 
648,599 

42 

43 

44    .     , 

4.^ 

Age  not 
repoj  led . 

693,657 
654,915 
624,129 
688,002 

284,867 

REJECTIONS.  AT  CAMPS,  BY  STATES. 

Of  the  2,124,293  candidates  for  the  army  at  the  various  camps,  172,000  were  rejected  uy  the  surgeons 
for  physical  reasons.  The  percentage  of  men  thus  rejected  at  the  camps  was  as  follows:  .^Ix.,  14.10;  Ariz., 
6.67;  Ark.,  7.42;  Cal.,  6.69;  Col.,  6.16;  Conn.,  5.11;  Del.,  8.96;  D.  C,  6.69;  Fla.,  8.72;  Ga..  12.45;  Idaho. 
8.91;  111.,  6.46;  Ind.,  5.22;  Iowa,  5.41;  Kan..  7.67:  Ky..  6  56;  La.,  10.38;  Me.,  9.47;  Md.,  4  '.H;  Ma.s3.,  8.23; 
Mich.,  8.62;  Minn.,  5.84;  Miss.,  10.53;  M(f.,  10.80;  Mont.,  7  36:  Neb.,  6.10;  Nev.,  6.95;  N,  Jl  ,  7  31;  N.  J  , 
7.75;  N.  M.,  6.71;  N.  Y.,  8.90;  N.  C,  8.74;  N.  Dak.,  6.38;  Ohio,  6.84;  Okla.,  6.95;  Ore.,  5.9'i;  r-n.,  9.68;  R.  I.. 
7.41;  S.  C,  9.85;  S.  Dak.,  6  78;  Tenn.,  10  52:  Tex  ,  5.12;  Utah,  6.53;  Vt.,  9  30;  Va..  12.9-i.  Wash.,  7.05;  "W. 
Va.,  10  13:  Wis.,  7  26;  Wyo  ,  6.46.     Average  for  U.  S.,  8.10. 

Of  467,694  men  rejected  by  Draft  Boards  and  camp  and  army  surgeons,  Feb.  10  'co  is'ov.  1,  1918,  but 
2,007  were  alcohol  or  drug  fiends. 

Analysis  of  the  records  shows  that  100,000  country  boys  would  furnish  for  the  miliary  service  4,790 
more  soldiers  than  would  an  equal  number  of  city  boys;  100,000  whites  would  furnish  1,;.!')  more  than  an 
equal  number  of  colored  draftees;  100,000  native-born  would  furnish  3,600  more  than  t'r  u-  me  number  of 
foreign-born.  The  plains  States — Wyoming,  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  K:i.'Wii.8,  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas — showed  the  largest  percentages  of  drafted  men  passing  piyalcal  examina- 
tion. 
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MEDICAL  FIGURES  FOR  THE  FIRST  MILLION  DRAFT  RECRUITS. 
(Complied  under  the  direction  of  Major  Gen.  M.  W.  Ireland.) 

THE  initial  selective  draft  of  1917  upon  the  male  population  of  military  age  to  meet  the  emergencies 
of  the  world  war,  gave  the  flrst  opportunity  in  half  a  century  to  make  a  ceasus  of  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Out  of  approximately  10,000,000  males  registered,  ages  21  to  30  years, 
there  were  measured  and  examined  physically  at  local  boards  about  2,510,000  men,  of  whom  730,000,  or 
29.1  per  cent.,  were  rejected  on  physical  grounds.  After  December  15  there  were  3,208,446  examined 
physically  by  local  boards  up  to  September  11,  1918.  Oti.t  of  these  two  groups,  during  the  period  down 
to  May,  1918,  approximately  a  million  men  were  sent  to  mobilization  camps  and  any  physical  defects  found 
In  them  were  recorded. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  men  inducted  into  the  army  under  the  Selective-Service 
Law,  by  months: 


Month. 

Men 
Inducted. 

Month. 

Men 
Inducted. 

Month. 

Men 
Inducted. 

MONTH. 

Men 
Inducted 

1917. 
September. . . . 

296,678 

163,064 

35,721 

20,320 

1918. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

23,288 

83.779 

132,484 

174,377 

1918. 
May 

373,063 
301,941 
401,147 
282,898 
252,295 
250,000 

1918. 
November. . . . 

Total 

Grand  total. 

10,000 

October 

November. . , . 
December. . . . 

June 

July 

August 

September. . . . 
October 

1,871,344 

Total 

2,801,635 

Total 

516,363 

413,928 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  per  1,000  men  examined  who  were  rejected  by  the  local 
boards  of  examiners  on  account  of  presence  of  one  or  another  of  tlie  diseases  noted  This  table,  with  the 
one  that  follows  It,  showing  rejections  by  army  surgeons  at  mobilization  camps,  is  supposed  to  indicate 
the  relative  frequency  of  the  diseases  noted  among  the  general  male  population  of  the  different  States 

REJECTIONS    BY   LOCAL   BOARDS    FOR    CAUSES   NOTED. 
(Figures  show  percentage  of  rejections  per  1,000  men  examined  ) 


State. 

Tuber- 

Epilepsy 

Dementia 

Alcohol'm 

Mental 

Otitis 

Under- 

Over- 

culosis 

Praecox 

Chionic 

Defic'ncy. 

Media 

weight. 

weight. 

Alabama 

6  02 

0  83 

0  64 

6  21 

0  83 

3.40 

Arizona 

8  34 

22  00 

6  97 

0  54 
3.23 
0  57 

0  54 
0  61 
0  17 

0  54 
3  03 

1  49 

2  15 
0  50 

3  79 

0.27 

1.41 

10.68 

Arliansas 

California 

0.11 

Colorado 

7  44 

0.79 

0.16 

1    11 

I    11 

0.16 

Connecticut     . 

4  82 

2   18 

0  31 

0  39 

2.64 

1   94 

1  09 

0.16 

Delaware . 

3  40 

1.13 

0  57 

0  57 

1.70 

1.70 

District  of  CoJumbla 

0  69 

0  23 

0  23 

1.15 

Florida...    . 

7.58 

1.72 

0  17 

6  03 

2.58 

0.69 

Georgia 

5   45 

0.61 

0.76 

1.07 

0  46 

9  47 

0.87 

Idaho 

4.61 

0.51 

0  26 

1   79 

2.31 

5.13 

0.26 

Illinois ... 

2.26 

0  61 

0   15 

0  08 

0  88 

1.90 

0  74 

0  02 

Indiana  .     , . 

2  90 

0  68 

0   14 

0  05 

0  68 

1  04 

0  27 

0.05 

Iowa 

4  47 

1.04 

0  57 

4  27    - 

1.35 

0  26 

Kansas . . 

5  09 

0  54 

0  11 

1.30 

0  97 

Kentuclcy 

7   21 

0.72 

1   90 

1   64 

0  92 

0.07 

-Louisiana. 

8  57 

5.25 

0  32 

4   53 

0.65 

2.43 

Maine. . . 

7.75 

2  26 

0  32 

4  20 

2  26 

1.29 

0.97 

Maryland . . . 

0  32 

0   U 

0   11 

0  42 

0  53 

0   11 

Massachusetts     . 

5  47 

1.79 

0  42 

0  63 

1   86 

1.65 

1  09 

0.11 

Michigan. 

2  81 

0  66 

0  35 

0  08 

3   80 

2  99 

0  66 

0.15 

Minnesota 

1.20 

0.35 

0  27 

1   08 

1  08 

0  19 

0.04 

Mississippi 

11   46 

2  01 

0  59 

6  97 

2.60 

1  00 

Missouri  . 

7  68 

0  73 

0  13 

0  09 

2  77 

1   49 

0  13 

0  04 

Montana 

2  96 

0  36 

1   61 

2  51 

4  84 

Nebrasiia. . . 

3  85 

0.48 

0  29 

1  92 

1.15 

0  29 

Nevada 

1  43 

0  72 

3  58 

7  8'9 

New  Hampshire 

4.32 

2  40 

0  48 

4  81 

0  96 

1  92 

New  Jersey .    . 

1  84 

0  99 

0.04 

6  ii 

1   41 

2  72 

1.16 

New  Mexico 

10  92 

1  09 

4  00 

0  73 

0.73 

New  York .    .  . 

2  27 

0.95 

0  19 

0  05 

1   24 

3  79 

1   46 

0.10 

North  Carolina  . 

10  93 

1   49 

0  34 

0  07 

10  93 

1.15 

0.48 

0.14 

North  Dakota 

1   16 

0  66 

oa7 

2  65 

1  32 

0  17. 

0.17 

Ohio 

1   64 

0  58 

0  19 

0.04 

0  97 

1.17 

0  57 

0  12 

Oklahoma.  . 

2  80 

0  48 

0.32 

1   75 

1.48 

0.21 

Oregon 

2   52 

1.12 

, 

0  84 

1    12 

3  35 

Pennsylvania     . , 

1.16 

0  26 

0.17 

0  01    . 

0  54 

0   50 

0   17 

0.01 

Rhode  Island  . 

6  06 

0.83 

0  55 

5  27 

0.83 

2  60 

0.28 

South  Carolina   . 

8  72 

,1  93 

0  .71 

9   12 

0.51 

0.20 

0  10 

South  Dakota       .    . 

4  26 

I  86 
2.10 

0  53 
0.22 

Tennessee 

0  58- 

6. si 

0  14 

2.46 

0  14 

Texas 

4  52 

3  78, 

0  49 

0.20 
0  22 

,     0  03 

0  60 
0.44 

0  72 
4  01 

0  57 
4.45 

0  14 

Utah.,... 

Vernioht . 

5.98 

1  09 

■     0  54- 

0  54 

0.54 

1.63 

VJrglixia 

Washington. .      ... 

2.82 

0.39 

0  22 

0  66 

0.11 

4,73 

0.24 

0  88 

2.16 

5  53 

West  Virginia 

2  40 

0.33 

0.17    . 

0  74 

0  66 

0.08 

0.08 

Wisconsin..     

1.64 

0  64 

0  12 

3  75 

1.23 

0.70 

Wyoming 

0.25 

1.71 

1.71 

Where  there  are  no  figures  In  the  above  table  the  proportion  of  rejections  was  either  0  or  was  too 
small  to  be  noted. 

In  general,  says  the  War  Department,  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  best  physical  records  by  drafted  men 
were  made  by  those  fi'om  the  agricultural  States  where  there  is  no  recent  immigration;  lower  records  were 
made  by  men  from  industrial  centres;  the  lowest  records  came  from  the  health-resort  States — Colorado, 
Arizona,  California.  Washington,  Michigan  and  New  York  and  New  England. 
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KEJECTIONS  AT   MOBILIZATION   CAMPS   FOK   CAUSES   NOTED, 

This  table  shows  the  proportion,  or  ratio,  per  1,000  recruits  examined  from  each  State,  •*  rejections 
for  the  aliments  mentioned. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dlst.  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland.  .  .  .  t  . 
Massacliusetts    .  .  . 

Michigan 

Minneaota 

Mis.sissippl 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

NevadiT   .... 
Neiv  Hampshire. . 
New  .Jersey.    .    .    . 
New  Mexico. .    .    . 
New  York ... 
North  Carolina. . . 
North  Dakota .  .  . 

Ohio 

Oklalioma   . . 

•Oregon 

Pennsylvania    .  .    . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina . . .  , 
South  Dakota  . .  . 
Tennessee    ...    . 

Texas 

Utah  

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.    . . , 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Flatfoot 

Social 
Dis- 
eases. 

Throat 
Dis- 
eases. 

Heart 
Dis- 
ease. 

Mental 
Defic- 
iency. 

Under- 
weight. 

Defect. 
Physic'l 

Devel- 
opment 

152.48 

90.54 

25  41 

8.14 

6.56 

5.53 

1.23 

147  66 

33.37 

11.04 

6.67 

0.51 

0  77 

0  26 

99  06 

17  21 

43.65 

10  89 

4.47 

1.65 

0  19 

206  08 

11.67 

30.42 

9  99 

1.48 

11.32 

2  74 

257  45 

23  01 

17.71 

6.21 

1.18 

0.45 

0  30 

150  51 

16  34 

26.51 

8  78 

2.71 

2  64 

1.02 

207. 9G 

27.24 

34.57 

10.46 

0.52 

6.81 

0.52 

190  50 

21.53 

10.21 

2.44 

5.11  . 

0.88 

169  34 

85  59 

18  05 

8  85 

5.85 

1   17 

2.01 

151.28 

55  45 

19  78 

6  98 

1  25 

15  42 

1  87 

179  26 

7  86 

24  77 

8  59 

1.72 

5.64 

1.48 

216.91 

24.32 

23  35 

4,99 

0.94 

2  98 

0  6S 

160  84 

33.14 

21   96 

4  98 

0.89 

0.68 

0.55 

177.66 

16.56 

28.67 

8.64 

4.08 

1  41 

0  24 

217  05 

26.47 

22.87 

9  93 

1  71 

1.81 

95.63 

37  48 

20.60 

4  42 

2.02 

1   13 

0  94 

113.16 

32  47 

44  54 

7  92 

5.02 

3.37 

0.16 

153.11 

20  93 

21  53 

7.79 

4.19 

4.19 

3  29 

284  95 

32  83 

16  37 

2  42 

0.60 

0  61 

176.40 

16  63 

31  48 

6  36 

2  05 

2  09 

6  76 

131  48 

19  29 

H   01 

20  02 

3  74 

1.14 

1.08 

178  63 

15  64 

21   62 

5  92 

1  09 

0  94 

0.62 

73.18 

39  19 

48  04 

12  80 

7.93 

1   59 

0.68 

248  53 

35   16 

25.27 

9   10 

3  34 

1   67 

0  44 

178  01 

8.83 

24  87 

9  24 

1  53 

5.26 

1.35 

225  25 

16  55 

23   14 

9  68 

2  01 

0  36 

0  64 

189.88 

13  86 

27  03 

7  62 

7  62 

2  78 

143  36 

12  23 

23.17 

13   11 

4.37 

3.06 

0  87 

140  15 

15  26 

35  47 

7  97 

1.37 

2  78 

0.75 

177  24 

26  77 

21  84 

7  74 

3.88 

1  05 

3  17 

217  80 

18  02 

21  47 

4  47 

1.26 

2.66 

0.66 

209  43 

38  77 

27  62 

7.98 

11.01 

0  86 

1.32 

191  37 

17.97 

22  67 

5  44 

2.72 

0  30 

0.30 

199  32 

32  52 

16  91 

4  38 

:..18 

1   21 

0.35 

144  79 

44  95 

28  44 

4.78 

1.86 

1   91 

0.30 

220  26 

5  90 

41   80 

5  14 

0.77 

3  08 

1.03 

157  31 

25  95 

30  38 

4  49 

0.66 

0.49 

0.22 

183  67 

26  03 

30  32 

8  08 

6.07 

5  05 

1.26 

110  22 

SO  01 

15  26 

9  58 

9.38 

0.70 

1.10 

208  82 

9.22 

24  92 

8  22 

1.99 

0  25 

146   35 

37  91 

21   11 

2  17 

2.24 

3  81 

1.09 

147.58 

46.35 

21   45 

3  37 

0.67 

1  34 

0.61 

199  69 

7  94 

26  86 

12  03 

0.43 

5   16 

1.71 

150  06 

14  CI 

35   U 

6  25 

0.96 

2  88 

1  92 

234  51 

85  91 

24  41 

4  99 

0.70 

0  59 

0.16 

178  31 

8  88 

36  52 

10  20 

0.88 

5  77 

1  40 

209   15 

40  05 

27   51 

5  71 

0.95 

0.24 

0  32 

171.19 

12  09 

10  69 

8  05 

3.92 

1.45 

0.69 

207 . 58 

9.84 

34.68 

0.22 

1.55 

1.55 

De- 
mentia 
Prae- 

cox. 


1  59 
1,02 
0.97 
0.51 
0  30 
0.44 
1.04 


0  50 
0  87 
0  25 
0  26 
0.13 
0  72 
0  30 
0.06 
0.70 

0.20" 
0  60 
0  61 
0  44 
0  68 
0  32 
0  17 
0  36 

■6.44' 
0.23 
0.35 
0  45 
0  80 
0  30 
0  52 
0  55 
0  26 
0  27 

0  90 

'6  23 

0  5t- 
0  42 

'6  2i 
0  37 
0  24 
0  3ii 


Drug 

Addlo- 

Uoa. 


a. 26 
e.io 

0.50 
0.30 

0.44 


0  84 


6  25 
6.12 

'6  20 ■ 

0  40 
0  19 
0  24 
0  30 
0  10 
0  17 
0  07 
0.25 
0  11 
0.36 

"6  27 
0  69 
0  44 
0 .  14 
0  35 
0.74 
0.07 


0  04 
0  65 
0.61 
0  01 
0  25 
0  30 

6  27 
O'.  14 
0.43 

6  05 
0  22 
0  08 
0  10 
0.52 


Tuber- 
culosis. 


6  33 

9  60 

21  78 


00 
16 
34 
81 
00 
53 


6  68 
4  41 
2.80 
3  62 


57 
92 
94 
33 
78 


0  40 
6  10 


48 
34 


11  90 
9.10 


89 
12 
39 
25 
17 


11  63 

2.84 

10  87 

1  21 
2.08 

3  17 

2  82 
1.44 
7  07 
9.48 

4  73 
1.91 
4  74 
4  08 
7.21 
4.79 

4  73 

5  87 
2  32 
5.69 


Where  there  are  no  figures  In  the  above  table  the  ratio  waa  cither  0,  or  was  too  sm;iii 
CHARACTERISTIC   DEFECTS   OF    CITY   MEN. 


oe  noted. 


According  to  the  Surgeon-General  recruits  from  Boston  showed  an  excess  proportit.i^  .■}  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis, epilepsy,  mental  deficiency,  dementia  praocox,  bad  heart,  bad  teeth,  and  clii'oiii-  M!;oholism.  The 
recruits  from  Philadelphia,  he  said,  showed  an  excess  proportion  of  social  diseases,  i'':.-  recruits  from 
Chicago,  he  added,  were  unduly  prone  to  goitre,  varicose  veins,  curvature  of  the  spine,  'if^i'.-^'ctive  physical 
development,  and  bullet  wounds.  The  New  Yorlc  City  lecruits,  he  added,  showed  i.t\  <'\x'^gs  of  cases  of 
drug  addiction,  hernia,  ear  diseases,  defective  vision,  flatfoot,  and  depressed  fractures  oi  t"!^  skull.  Heart 
disease  and  epilepsy  were  more  frequent  in  recruits  from  the  comitry  than  from  the  citifi  Astigmatism 
was  a  striking  characteristic  of  city  men. 

Tuberculosis  was  commoner  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country.  On  this  point  tl;-i  .S=i ^eon-General 
says:  "The  proportion  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  present  seems  to  a  certain  extent  rnvcuoly  correlated 
with  the  denseness  of  the  population.  Thus,  the  rate  for  New  York  City  is  0.14,  for  <  h-.i'ago,  1.89;  for 
all  cities,  3.68;  lor  rural  districts,  5.09.  The  probable  significance  of  this  coiTelation  k  Cn,  .  city  dwellers 
are,  as  a  class,  resistant  to  tuberculosis,  either  because  the  susceptibles  have  been  eli'.niJiii-tH:  In  earlier  gen- 
lerations  or  because  immunity  has  been  acquired  in  the  current  generation. 

"Epilepsy  is  commoner  in  rural  than  in  urban  districts;  however,  in  some  cities,  like  iioston,  it  Is  far 
In  excess  of  the  rural  districts.  Mental  deficiency  is  more  than  twice  as  common  in  ti'.Mi  yian  In  urban 
districts  and  more  than  twice  as  common  in  the  average  city  as  it  is  in  the  largest  cUi-.:.';  liKe  New  Yorli 
ad  Cliicago.    In  these  cities  the  rate  is  0.6  per  1,000,  in  m'ban  districts  in  general,  1.2:  i-i  r".'.  t>''  districts,  2.8- 

"Defects  of  vision  are  commoner  in  urban  than  In  rural  districts,  and  especially  coiniiic-i  in  large  elti^. 
For  example.  New  York  City  has  a  rate  of  17  per  1,000,  Chicago  of  about  7  per  1,000.  Hn  .iverage  iirban 
district  of  9  per  1,000,  and  rural  districts  of  7  per  1,000  As  concluded  In  another  pv:.;.  ;>;  iuls  paper  the 
excess  of  defective  vision  in  large  cities  is  probably  due  to  the  circumstance  that  tJio,;-,;  :sc-j.t  which  have 
congenitally  defective  eyes  are  most  apt  to  be  found  in  our  large  cities.  Strabismus,  oi  ••i'T-.-i-t>ye,  is  rather 
more  apt  to  occur  In  urban  than  rural  districts,  but  in  a  large  city  like  New  York  i.<  i;>i  ( ommon  than 
the  average  city.     The  excess  of  defects  of  vision  In  cities  is  less  due  to  myopia  than    •■  —a  inatism. 

"The  commoner  forms  of  valvular  heart  disease  (mitral  msufflciency  and  miti.;i  .-^..■;  .isis),  are  less 
common  in  the  large  cities  than  in  the  smaller  ones  and  very  much  lees  common  thfc.  in  rural  districts. 
Thus  the  rate  of  mitral  insufficiency  rises  from  2.2  in  New  York  to  2.7  In  Chicago,  and  k2  iu  urban  districts 
ap  to  4.6  in  rural  districts.  Likewise,  mitral  stenosis  rises  from  0.5  In  New  York  auO  0.4  in  Chicago  to 
1.3  to  She  average  city  and  to  1.6  lu  rural  districts." 
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CAUSES  FOR  PHYSICAL  REJECTIONS  IN  URBAN  AND  RURAL  DISTRICTS  COMPARED. 

Urban  Districts. 


Disqualifying  ©efects. 

Ave. 

Md. 

Mass. 

lU. 

Ohio. 

N.  Y, 

E.  Pa. 

W.  Pa. 

Mo. 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

lOQ 

Alcohol  and  drugs 

Bones  and  joints 

1.9 
8  9 
9.7 
.2 
5  8 

10.9 
9.3 
1  4 
1.2 
8.9 

10.1 

1  5> 

4  6 

5  6 
1.8 

.1 
S  9 

2  0 
.1 
.7 

9.2 

1.0 

15.2 

3  6 

.3 

7  5 

14  3 

9.3 

1.6 

.7 

10.4 
7.8 
2.7 
4.7 
9  8 

'.h 
2.2 
.6 
.0 
1.0 
5.0 

2.3 

7.4 

16.7 

.2 

4.0 

5.4 

9  7 

.4 

1.4 

11.3 

8  2 

1  8 

2.9 

4.3 

.6 

.1 

14.6 

.1 

.0 

.5 

8.3 

1.8 

8  9 
4.2 

.4 
4.0 
8.7 
8.0 
3.3 
1.5 
7.1 

9  2 

2  0 
&  2 
5  3 

1  1 
2 

3  9 

2  9 
2 
4 

21.5 

1.0 

12.6 

16.2 

.3 

3.1 

5.1 

8.1 

1.1 

.9 

7.7 

10.0 

1  5 
5.0 
3.5 

2  3 
.0 

7.3 

2  7 

4 

>> 

11.1 

2.3 
8.1 

10.4 

.2 

5.7 

13.6 

10.6 

.9 

1.3 

7.9 

10.4 
1.1 
4  8 
4  9 
1.3 
.2 
6.8 
1  2 
.2 
1.0 
7.1 

1.9 
9.1 

14.7 
.2 
8.6 
9.1 
6.3 
1.0 
1.1 

10  7 
9.1 
1.8 
3  7 
5.7 

2  6 
.1 

3  9 
2   1 

1 

5 

7.9 

0.3 

11.2 

6.7 

.4 

8  7 

10  8 

7  6 

1.7 

.6 
13.1 
12.3 
1.2 
4.1 
4  3 
4.7 

.2 
6.5 
2.2 

.1 

.3 
3.0 

1.4 
8  3 

Developmental 

1  8 

Dlsestlve  syste» 

.3 

Eai'8 

3.4 

jEy  es 7 . 

8  9 

riat  foot 

12  8 

Genito-urinary  (venereal)  .. . 
Geiilto-urlnary  (nonvenereal) 

Heart  and  blood  vessels 

Hernia 

2.5 

.8 

10.0 

12  9 

Mental  deficiency 

2  0 

Nervous  and  mental  disorders 
Respiratory  (tuberculous) .  .  . 
Reapiratory  (nontuberculous) 
Skin. 

5.7 

11.7 

2.7 

2 

Teeth 

2  1 

Thj-rold 

6  5 

Tuberculous  (nonrespiratory) 

Other  defects 

Detects  not  stated 

.0 

.8 
6.1 

Rural  Districts 


Disqualify  iXG  Defects 

Total 

Alcohol  and  drugs 

Bones  and  joints 

Developmental 

Digestive    •stem 

Ears 

Eyes 

Flat  foot 

Genito-urinary  (venereal) . 
Genito-urinary  (nonvenereal) 
Heart  and  blood  vessels 

Hernia 

Mental  deficiency 

Nervous  and  mental  disordeis 
Respiratory  (tuberculous) . 
Respiratory  (nontuberculous) 

Skin 

Teeth 

Thyroid 

Tuberculous  (nonrespiratory) 

Other  defects 

Defects  not  stated 


Ave. 

Md 

Mass. 

111 

Ohio 

N    Y 

E   Pa. 

W   Fa 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0  6 

0  2 

0   6 

1    1 

0  9 

0.8 

0  1 

0   1 

10.9 

14.5 

6   T) 

11    3 

12  G 

9  4 

J2  1 

13  8 

6.3 

1.4 

14   3 

6   6 

9  0 

8   2 

5.0 

2.9 

.3 

.3 

2 

i 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4  4 

6.4 

3  8 

3   3 

2   5 

3  8 

7  7 

5.7 

9  0 

11  4 

4  4 

9   2 

Ci   7 

8  8 

9  9 

9  3 

7  4 

8  3 

9    1 

S  3 

5  2 

9  0 

4.9 

4.4 

1   1 

1   2 

7 

1   8 

6 

1    1 

.6 

.6 

1   5 

1.6 

2   5 

]    3 

4 

2   1 

1   1 

1  0 

10  4 

10. 1 

12   1 

it    1 

6   1" 

7  4 

14  9 

15  3 

9  6 

9  0 

0   5 

I  1   8 

10  4 

9   2 

7.5 

8.5 

3,9 

11   7 

3   5 

3  4 

2   4 

1   9 

5.6 

2  9 

4  2 

5    1 

2  0 

4   7 

4   9 

4  2 

2  9 

4  8 

5  3 

6   2 

4   0 

f.  4 

4   7 

3   1 

4  9 

3  9 

2  4 

3  9 

2   5 

1   4 

3   0 

1   3 

4  1 

3.9 

2 
6  7 

3 

4  8 

1 
8   1 

2 
7  2 

1 
8  6 

.1 
8  1 

3   0 

io  2 

3  4 

2  8 

4 

3  1 

4  9 

2   1 

5  0 

5.2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

.1 

.1 

5 

.6 

.9 

8 

2 

6 

.3 

.4 

11.9 

1.2 

12.7 

10.9 

17.2 

19.2 

4.3 

8.6 

Mo. 
100 

0.5 

9  5 
.4 
.2 

2  7 
10  6 

6.7 

.9 

.9 

13  0 

10.6 

7.9 

5.2 
14.3 

2.2 
.1 

1.9 

5.2 
.2 
.5 

6.4 


PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  AMERICAN  RECRUITS. 

(By  Isaac  W.  Brewer,  M.  D.,  Major,  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  United  States  Army.) 

If  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  its  children  must  not  only 
be  endowed  with  strong,  healthy  bodies,  but  during  the  growing  period  their  bodies  must  be  supervised 
and  trained  so  aa  to  escape  the  diseases  and  deformities  which  sre  all  too  common  among  our  people.  In 
other  words,  our  educational  system  must  include  as  well  as  mental  faining  a  rational  physical  training 
which  shall  go  beyond  a  few  exercises  indifferently  done.  That  rtii.?  is  not  a  fad  is  shown  by  the  results 
of  the  physical  examinations  made  at  the  recruiting  stations  of  the  array.  Of  278,537  applicants  for  en- 
listment during  part  of  the  period  from  1914  to  lSil7,  205,281,  or  73.7  per  cent,  of  the  applicants,  were 
rejected  at  the  recruiting  office  because  of  physical  defects  that  were  apparent  to  a  man  who  had  no  medical 
training.  At  the  recruiting  depots,  where  the  men  are  subjected  to  a  rigid  physical  examination  by  a 
medical  officer,  an  additional  10,062,  or  3.6  per  cent.,  were  rejected,  making  a  total  of  77.3  per  cent,  rejected. 

Of  4,027  men  from  New  York  St.<ite  examined  at  the  recruiting  depots  17.6  pev  cent,  were  rejected. 
During  April,  May,  and  June,  1917,  1,833  applicants  from  New  England  and  part  of  New  York  State  were 
examined  by  several  medical  oflficers  at  the  recruiting  depot  and  7.6  per  cent,  were  rejected.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  is  summaj"lzed  the  result  of  the  causes  of  rejection  with  the  percentage  rejected  for  each  cause: 
■  Iticlpient  tuberculosis,  2.2;  consolidation  of  apex  of  lung,  0.8;  secondary  syphilis,  1.6;  gonorrhea,  4.0; 
hypeHhyroldism,  3.2;  exophthalmos,  0.8;  deficient  mental  development,  0.8;  previous  history  epilepsy, 
0.8l  tremors,  2  2;  chronic  blepharitis,  0.8;  deafness;  4  3;  organic  heart  disease,  23.1;  varicose  veins,  5.1; 
varicocele,  1.6;  tachycardia,  1.6;  chrbnic  pleurisy,  0.8;  deficient  dentition,  1.6;  chronic  Indigestion.  0  8: 
hernia,  5.1;  acute  balanitis,  0.8;  orchitis,  0.8;  phymatosis,  marked,  0.8;  tumor  of  testicle,  0.8;  undescended 
testicle,  4.0;  ingrowing  toe  nails,  0  8;  pendulous  abdomen,  0  8;  ichthyosis,  1.6;  bunions,  1.6;  hallux  valgus, 
0.8;  fallen  arches  and  flat  feet,  12.5;  old  injury  to  foot,  0.8;  deformed  ankle,  0.8;  blindness,  0.8;  underde- 
veloped, 1.6;  poor  physique,  9.5;  recent  operation  for  hernia,  2.2;  under  weight,  4.0;  under  height,  3.2 

A  study  of  this  table  will  show  that  not  less  than  56  per  cent  of  these  men  were  rejected  because  of 
fllseases  or  deformities  that  were  preventable  or  could  have  been  removed  by  a  proper  surgical  operation. 

The  Army  examiners  found  that  colored  troopers  had  better  teeth  and  more  resistant  skjn  than  whites, 
whereby  they  were  less  inclined  than  whites  to  boils,  bruises,  cancer,  measles  and  other  epldemlcfl  a&ectlng 
mucous  membranes,  Influenza,  and  nervous  troubles 


Final  Figures  on  the  Draft— Continued. 
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TOTAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  COST  OF  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  JUNE,  1917,  TO  OCT.  1,  19ia 


Cost  from 

Registrants 

Cost 
Per 

Regis- 
trant. 

Inducted 

Cost 

Cost  to 

Sept.  1, 

From  June 

June  5, 

Per 

State 

Sept.  1. 

1918,  to 

Total  Cost. 

5,   1917,  to 

1917, 

Man 

1918. 

Oct.  1, 

Sept.  11, 

to  Oct.  1, 

In- 

1918. 

1918. 

1918. 

ducted 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollais. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

United  States 

18,965,186.46 

1,209,466.07 

20,174,652  53 

10,838,315 

1.86 

2,552,173 

7.90 

Alabama 

356,294.75 

8,968.00 

365,262  75 

206,248 

1  77 

57,459 

6  36 

Arizona 

76.123.85 

5,517.13 

81,640  98 

40,517 

2.01 

7,777 

10  49 

Arkansas 

282,314.80 

12,330.09 

294,644  89 

168,302 

1.75 

47,221 

4.33 

California 

556,449.82 

31,651.15 

588,100  97 

332,593 

1.77 

63,192 

9.31 

Colorado 

137,266.84 

8,952.88 

146,219  72 

91,813 

1.59 

21.381 

6,83 

Connecticut 

197.696.11 

11,563.96 

209,260.07 

175,026 

1.20 

30,847 

6  ,78 

Delaware 

49.890.14 

2,321.45 

52,211.59 

24,563 

2.13 

4,771 

10  94 

District  of  Columbia . 

29,256.17 

3,138.16 

32,394.33 

36,741 

.88 

9,050 

3.57 

Florida     

15.5,126.52 

9,778.77 

164,905  29 

94,792 

1.74 

24,186 

2  64 

Georgia 

432,976.10 

25,331.13 

458,307.23 

260,296 

1.76 

62,966 

7.27 

Idaho 

48,378.69 

3,141.23 

51,519  92 

45,982 

1.12 

11,747 

4  39 

Illinois 

1,161,987.91 

18,095  80 

1,180,083  71 

707,962 

1.67 

171,109 

C.90 

Indiana 

357,150.63 

37,172.62 

394,323  25 

283,843 

1  39 

67,473 

5.84 

Iowa 

237,664  30 

29,185.80 

266,850.10 

240,934 

1.11 

65,781 

4  05 

Kansas 

243,741  50 

16,425.96 

260,167  46 

167,486 

1  55 

40,680 

6  39 

Kentucky 

348,573  21 

21,323.68 

369,896.89 

215,936 

1.71 

57,826 

6  39 

Louisiana 

221,838.95 

49,421  93 

271,260  88 

180,226 

1  51 

54,581 

4.06 

Maine 

110,321.52 

3,385.27 

113,706.79 

68,214 

1.67 

14,205 

8.00 

Maryland ... 

258,539  60 

14,229  62 

272,769  79 

136,552 

2  00 

32,668 

8.35 

Massachusetts . 

612,565.13 

46,319.72 

658,884  85 

398,364 

,    1  65 

71,856 

9.16 

Miciiigan.    .    . 

816,544.20 

78,230.08 

894,774.23 

411,596 

2   17 

91,109 

9  82 

Minnesota 

357,726.22 

21,914.38 

379,640.60 

249,937 

1  52 

66,402 

5  71 

Mississippi 

255,068.34 

23,691.13 

278,759  47 

157,607 

1.77 

43,073 

6.47 

Missouri 

538,839.22 

45,591.92 

584.431.14 

335,012 

1.74 

85,722 

6  81 

Montana 

124,598  19 

5,304  32 

129,902  51 

97,762 

1  33 

26,731 

4  85 

Nebraska 

135,648  50 

6,667  02 

142,315  52 

132,458 

1  07 

29,019 

4  90 

Nevada 

16,010  29 

990.62 

17,000  91 

13,044 

1  30 

2,981 

5.70 

New  Hampsl)ire 

56,245.04 

2,831  83 

59,076  87 

41,743 

1  42 

7,722 

7.65 

New  Jersey ... 

479,027.75 

23.635  93 

502,6G3.-68 

332,895 

1.51 

67,165 

7.48 

New  Mexico.      .    . 

72,334  90 

4,446  65 

76,781  55 

37,300 

2  06 

8,774 

8  75 

New  York .... 

2.119.517  63 

81,525  48 

2,201,043  i: 

1,120,332 

1  96 

239,499 

9.19 

North  Carolina. 

412,054  92 

11,817.11 

423,872  03 

228,844 

1  85 

57,748 

7  34 

North  Dakota 

97,490.38 

6,200  02 

103,690  40 

73,341 

1  41 

18,117 

5.72 

Ohio 

988,563  33 

63,547  28 

1,042,110  61 

617,371 

1  69 

136,461 

7:63 

Oklahoma 

148,313.45 

15,079  90 

163,393  35 

193,236 

.85 

61,621 

2  65 

Oregon 

75,154  09 

7,621  31 

82,775  40 

70,549 

1    17 

14,916 

5.54 

Ppnnsylvii.nfa, 

1,455,036  29 
73,370.99 

86,623  01 
3,641  32 

1,541,659  30 
77,012  31 

902.996 
59,059 

1   71 
1.30 

194,604 
10,833 

7  92 

Rhode  Island 

7.11 

South  Carolina  . . . 

244,208.12 

12*,272.93 

256,481  05 

144,701 

1.77 

42,857 

5.98 

South  Dakota 

99,032  68 

6,668  45 

105,701  13 

66,189 

1  60 

.       20,938 

5.04 

Tennessee 

387,907.42 

17,565  26 

405,472  68 

213,427 

1  90 

55,770 

7.27 

Texas 

895,743  97 

40,527.54 

936,271  51 

460,326 

2  03 

115,724 

8.09 

Utah 

44,999.58 

8,786.98 

53,786  54 

46,901 

1   15 

10,275 

5.23 

Vermont 

50,718.14 

2.451.14 

53,169  28 

30,884 

1   72 

6.275 
50:975 

8.47 

Virginia 

349,859  09 

16,079.83 

305,938  92 

206,190 

1   77 

6.42 

Washington 

229,510  15 

16,951.03 

246,461.18 

125,708 

1   96 

25,715 

9.58 

West  Virginia 

246,710.68 

14,788.93 

261,499  61 

142,174 

1   84 

•     44,687 

5.85 

365,267.33 

13.396  18 

378,663  51 

266,691 

1   42 

64,841 

5.83 

Wyoming 

39.097.31 

3,350.91 

42,448  22 

25,151 

1  69 

7.709 

5.50 

Alaslia 

8,567.00 

2,092  88 

10,659  88 

6,851 

1  56 

1,937 

5.. 50 

Hawaii ... 

27,891.22 

3,472  14 

31,363  36 

31,200 

1  01 

5.464 

5.74 

Porto  Rieo   . 

38,443.11 

4.708  16 

43,151  27 

120,450 

.36 

13.733 

3.14 

Not  allocated 

1,841,530.39 

208.740.07 

2,0.50,270.46 

.19 

.80 

DRAFT  PERSONNEL. 

The  total  Draft  personnel  was  as  follows:  ^„  ,,     , 

State  Headquarters — Governors,  54;  Adjutants  General,  49;  asst.  to  Adjutants  General.  49;  medical 
aides,  49;  civilian  clerks,  024;  enlisted  clerks,  174.  ,        ,     ,    , 

District  Boards  (155) — Members,  915;  additional  members,  124;  civilian  clerks,  944;  enlisted  Clerks, 
145;  Industrial  advisers,  411.  „    „     .  , 

Local  Boards  (4,648) — Members,  14,416;  civilian  clerks,  9,227;  enlisted  clerks,  3,218;  Gov't,  appeal 
agents,  4,679;  additional  exam,   physicians,   12,039.  ''      ■ 

Legal  Advisory  Boards  (3,646) — Members,  10,915;  assoc.  members,  103,367. 

Medical  Advisory  Boards  (1,319)— Members,  9,577;  civilian  clerks,  411;  enlisted  Clerks,  246. 

Boards  of  Instruction  (2,952) — Members,  16,055.  .  „       _,  . 

Total  personnel,  192,688,  of  which  21,722  were  in  N.  Y.v  11,971  in  Penn.;  11,423  In  Tex.;  11,218  in  Ohio, 
and  7,381  in  111. 

The  total  expenditures  to  December  31, 1918,  in  the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  Enoch  H. 
Crowder,  which  had  charge  of  the  various  drafts  amounted  to  824,301,000.  This  sum  was  seventeeij^one 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  army  expenses  up  till  that  date;  tie  pay  of  the  army  to  April  30, 
1919,  was  38,242,745.000,  or  43.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  army  expenditures. 

HOW    THE    YOSEMITE    OORCS    WAS    FORMED. 

(By  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior.) 
Geologists  have  determined,  by  unerring  fact,  that  the  nver  did  by  far  the  most  oT  the  work,  and 
that  the  great  glacier  which  followed  the  ^yater  ages  afterwards  did  little  more  than  squarrits  corners  and 
Bteepen  its  cliffs.  It  may  have  increased  the  depth  from  seven  hundred  to  a  thou-'ani!  'cot.  not  more. 
During  the  uncountable  years  since  the  glaciers  vanished,  erosion  has  again  marvelou-^ly  J^-ed  its  wonder 
chisel.  With  the  lessening  of  the  Merced's  volume,  the  effect  was  no  longer  to  deepen  the  channel  but 
to  amazingly  carve  and  decorate  the  walls. 
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^Treats  of  3|eace  tD(tl)  Unmans* 


SIGNED  AT  VERSAILLES,  JUNE  ZS,  1919,  BY  THE  TREATY  PLENIPOTENTIARIES  OF 
GERMANY  AND  THE  ALLIED  POWERS;  RATIFIED  BY  THE  GERMAN  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY 
JULY  10,  BY  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT  JULY  SB,  AND  BY  KING  GEORGE  JULY  31:  BY 
THE  KING  OF  ITALY  OCTOBER  7,  BY  FRANCE  OCTOBER  13,  AND  BY  JAPAN    OCTOBER  27. 

REJECTED  BY..THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE  NOVEMBER  19. 

THE  -UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA,  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  FRANCE,  ITALY  anfl 
JAPAN,  these  Powers  bning  described  in  tlie  present  Treaty  as  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

BELGIUM,  BOLIVIA,  BRAZIL,  CHINA,  CUBA,  ECUADOR,  GREECE,  GUATEMALA,  HAITI, 
THE  HRDJAZ,  HONDURAS,  LIBERIA,  NICARAGUA,  PANAMA,  PERU,  POLAND,  PORTUGAL. 
ROUMANIA,  THE  SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE  STATE,  SIAM,  CZECHO-SLOVAKIA  and  URUGUAY, 
these  Powers  constituting  witii  the  Principal  Poweis  mentioned  above  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 
of  the  one  part; 

And  GERMANY,  of  the  other  part; 

Bearing  in  mind  that  on  the  request  of  tlie  Imperial  German  Government  an  Armistice  waa  granted 
on  November  11,  191S,  to  Germany  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  order  that  a  Treaty 
of  Peace  might  be  concluded  with  her,  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  being  equally  desirous  that 
the  war  in  which  they  were  successively  involved  directly  or  Indirectly  and  which  originated  in  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Austria-Hungary  on  July  28,  1914,  against  Serbia,  the  declaration  of  war  by  Germany  against 
Russia  on  August  1,  1914,  and  against  France  on  August  3,  1914,  and  in  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  should 
be  replaced  by  a  Arm,  just  and  durable  Peace,  for  this  purpose  the  HIGH  CONTRACTING  PARTIES 
represented  as  follows: 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  by:  The  Honourable  Woodrow 
VPiLSON,  PRESIDE^fT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  acting  in  his  own  name  and  by  his  own  proper  authority; 
The  Honourable  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State;  The  Honourable  Henry  White,  formerly  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  Rome  and  Paris;  The  Honourable  Edward 
M.  House;  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  Military  Representative  of  the  United  States  on  the  Supreme  War 
Council; 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  ICING  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
IRELAND  AND  OF  THE  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  BEYOND  THE  SEAS,  EMPEROR  OF  INDIA, 
by:  The  Right  Honouiable  David  Lloyd  George,  M.  p..  First  Lord  of  His  Treasury  and  Prime  Minister; 
The  Right  Honourable  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  M  P  ,  His  Lord  Privy  Seal;  The  Right  Honourable  Viscount 
Milner,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  His  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies;  The  Right  Honourable  Arthur 
James  Balfour,  O.  M  ,  M.  P.,  His  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs;  The  Right  Honourable  George 
NicoU  Barnes,  M.  P  ,  Minister  without  portfolio;  and  for  the  DOMINION  of  CANADA,  by:  The 
Honourable  Charlrs  Joseph  Dohbrty,  Minister  ot  Justice;  The  Honourable  Arthur  Lewis  Sifton,  Minister 
of  Customs;  for  the  COMMONWEALTH  of  AUSTRALIA,  by:  The  Right  Honourable  William  Morris 
Hughes,  Attorney  General  and  Prime -Minister;  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Cook,  G.  C.  M.  G., 
Minister  for  the  Navy;  for  the  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  by:  General  txie  Right  Honourable  Louia 
Botha,  Minist-er  of  Native  Affairs  and  Prime  Minister;  Lieuten.vnt-General  the  Right  Honourable  Jan 
Christiaan  Smuts,  K.  C,  Minister  of  Defence;  for  the  DOMINION  ot  NEW  ZEALAND,  by:  The  Right 
Honourable  William  Ferguson  Massey,  Minister  of  Labour  and  Prime  Minister;  for  INDIA,  by:  The 
Right  Honourable  Edwin  Samuel  Montagu,  M.  P.,  His  Secretary  of  State  for  India:  Major-General  His 
Highness  Maharaja  Sir  Ganga  Singh  Eahadui',  Maharaja  of  Bikaner,  G.  C.  S.  I.,  G.  C  I.  E.,  G.  C.  V. 
O.,  K.  C.  B.,  A.  D.  C; 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC,  by:  Mr.  Georges  Clemenceau,  President 
of  the  Council,  Minister  of  War;  Mr.  Stephen  Pichon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Mr.  Louis-Luclen 
Klotz,  Minister  of  Finance;  Mr.  Andre  Tardieu,  Commissary  General  for  Franco-American  Military 
Affairs;  Mr.  Jules  Cambon,  Ambassador  of  France; 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  ITALY,  by:  Baron  S.  Sonnino,  Deputy;  Marquis  G  Imperiali, 
Senator,  Ambassador  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  at  London;  Mr.  S.  Crespi,  Deputy; 

HIS  MAJE.STY  THE  EMPEROR  OF  JAPAN,  by:  Marquis  Saionzi,  formerly  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers;  Baron  Making,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Member  of  the  Diplomatic 
Council;  Viscount  Chinda,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  H.  M.  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
at  London;  Mr  K.  Matsui,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  H.  M.  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
at  Paris;  Mi.  H  ijuiN,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  H.  M.  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
at  Rome: 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS,  by:  Mr.  Paul  Hymans,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Minister  of  State;  Mr.  Jules  van  den  Heuvel,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
Minister  of  State;  Mr.  Emile  Vandeuvelde,  Minister  of  Justice,  Minister  of  State; 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  BOLIVIA,  by:  Mr.  Ismael  Montes,  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia  at  Paris; 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  BRAZIL,  by:  Mr.  Joao  Pandia  CalOgeras,  Deputy, 
formerly  Minister  of  Finance;  Mr.  Raul  Fernandes,  Deputy;  Mr.  Rodrigo  Octavio  de  L.  Menezes, 
Professor  of  International  Law  of  Rio  de  Janeiro; 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CHINESE  REPUBLIC,  by:  Mr.  LoU  Tseng-Tslang,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs;  Mr.  Chengting  Thomas  Wang,  formerly  Minister  ot  Agriculture  and  Commerce; 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CUBAN  REPUBLIC,  by:  Mr.  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Havana,  President  of  the  Cuban  Society  of  International 
Law; 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ECUADOR,  by:  Mr.  Enrique  DoRN  t  de  Alsua. 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Ecuador  at  Paris: 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  HELLENES,  by:  Mr.  Eleftherios  K.  VeniselOS,  President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers;  Mr.  Nicolas  Politis,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs; 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  GUATEMALA,  by:  Mr.  Joaquin  Mendev,  formerly 
Mlnister^of  State  tor  Public  Works  and  Public  Instruction,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary ot  Guatemala  at  Washington,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  on  special 
mission  fl.t  Pfl.ris' 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HAITI,  by:  Mr.  TertulUen  Guilbaud.  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Haiti  at  Paris; 

«  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  HEDJAZ,  by:     Mr.  Rustem  Haidar;  Mr.  Abdul  HadI  AOUNI: 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HONDURAS,  by:  Dr.  Policarpo  BONILLA,  on  special 
mission  to  Wasliington,  formerly  President  of  the  Republic  ot  Honduras,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary; 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  LIBERIA,  by:  The  Honourable  Charles  Dunbar 
Burgess  King,  Secretary  of  State; 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  NICARAGUA,  by:  Mr.  Salvador  Chamorro, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA,  by:  Mr.  Antonio  Bubgos,  Envoy 
E.xti-ftordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Panama  at  Madrid; 
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THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PERU,  by:  Mr.  Carlos  G.  Candaho,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Peru  at  Paris; 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  POLISH  REPUBLIC,  by:  Mr.  Ignace  J.  Paderewski,  President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflalrs;  Mr.  Roman  Dmowski,  President  of  the  Pollsll 
National  Committee;  „ 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  REPUBLIC,  by:  Dr.  Affonso  Augusto  DA  CosTA, 
formerly  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers;  Dr.  Augusto  Luiz  Vieira  Scares,  formerly  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs;  _  _  „      . ,  .    .     „ 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  ROUMANIA,  by:  Mr.  Ion  I.  C.  Bra tiano.  President  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  General  Constantin  Coanda,  Corps  Commander,  A.  D.  C.  to 
the  King,  formerly  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers; 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  SERBS,  THE  CROATS,  AND  THE  SLOVENES,  by: 
Mr.  Nicolas  P.  Paceitch,  formerly  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers;  Mr.  Ante  Trumbic,  Minister 
for  Foreign  j^ftairs;  ^'^r.  MJIenko  Vesnitch,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  H  M. 
the  King  of  the  Seibs,  the  Croats  and  the  Slovenes  at  Paris; 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  "SIAM,  by:  His  Higlmess  Prince  Charoon,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  i-lenipotentiary  of  H.  M.  the  King  of  Siara  at  Paris;  His  Serene  Highness  I'rince  Traidoa 
Prabandhu,  UndBr  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs; 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CZECHO-SLOVAK  REPUBLIC,  by:  Mr.  Karel  Kramar,  President 
Of  the  Council  of  Ministers;  Mr.  Eduard  Benes,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs; 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  URUGUAY,  by:  Mr.  Juan  AntonlO  BUERO, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  formerly  Minister  of  Industry; 

GERMANY,  by:  Mr.  Hermann  Muller,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Empire;  Dr.  Bell, 
Ministei-  of  the  Empire;  acting  in  the  name  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  each  and  every  component  State. 

WHO  having  communicated  their  full  powers  found  in  good  and  due  form  have  AGREED  AS 
FOLLOWS  From  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  the  state  of  war  will  terminate.  From 
that  moment  and  subject  lo  the  provisions  of  this  Tre«,;  /  official  relations  with  Germany,  and  with  any 
of  the  German  States,  will  be  resumed  by  the  AiUed  and  Associated  Powers. 

PART  1 
THE  COVENANT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

THii!  High  Contracting  Pap.ties,  in  order  to  promote  international  co-operation  and  to  achieve 
International  peace  and  security:  by  the  acceptance  of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  war;  by  the  prescription 
of  oi>ei,  just  and  honourable  relations  between  nations;  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  understandings  of 
international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  Governments,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and 
a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organised  peoples  with  one  another,  agree 
to  this  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

ARTICLE  1— The  original  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  those  of  the  Signatories  which  aro 
named  in  the  Annex  to  this  Covenant  and  also  such  of  those  other  States  named  in  the  Annex  as  shall  accede 
without  reservation  to  this  Covenant.  Such  accession  sh.aU  be  effected  by  a  Declaration  deposited  with  tho 
Secretariat  witiiin  two  months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Covenant.  Notice  thereof  shall  be  sent  to 
all  otlu-r  Members  of  the  Le.ague.  Any  fully  self-governing  State,  Dominion  or  Colony  not  named  In  the 
Annex  ma'^'  become  a  Member  of  the  League  it  its  admission  is  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  the  Assembly, 
provided  th.'it  it  shall  give  effective  guarantees  of  its  sincere  intention  to  observe  its  international  obligations, 
and  Bba!'  accept  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  League  in  regard  to  its  military,  naval  and 
air  forces  nnd  armaments.  Any  Ivlember  of  the  League  may, -after  two  years'  notice  of  its  Intention  so  to 
do,  withdraw  from  the  League,  provided  that  all  its  international  obligations  and  all  its  obligations  under 
tnis  Covenant  shall  have  been  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  its  witlidrawal, 

ARTICLE  2 — The  action  of  the  Le.igue  under  this  Covenant  shall  be  effected  through  the  Instrumentality 
of  an  Assembly  and  of  a  Council,  with  a  permanent  Secretariat. 

Articli:  3 — The  Assembly  shall  consist  of  Representatives  of  the  Members  of  the  League.  Tha 
Assembly  shall  meet  at  stated  intervals  and  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require  at  the  .Seat  of  the 
League  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  decided  upon.  The  Assembly  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any 
matter  v?itliin  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world  At  meetings  of  the 
Assembly  each  Member  of  tlie  League  shall  have  one  vote,  and  may  have  not  moi  e  than  three  Representatives. 

Article  4 — The  Coimcil  shall  consist  of  Representatives  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 
together  with  Representatives  of  foui'  other  Members  of  the  League.  These  four  Members  of  the  League 
Shall  be  selected  by  the  Assembly  from  time  to  time  in  its  discretion.  Until  the  appointment  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  four  Members  of  the  League  first  selected  by  the  Assembly,  Representatives  of  Belgium' 
Brazil,  Spain  and  Greece  shall  be  members  of  tae  Council.  With  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
the  Council  may  name  additional  Members  of  the  League  whose  Representatives  shall  .i.lways  be  memticis 
of  the  Council;  the  Council  with  like  approval  may  increase  the  number  of  Members  of  the  League  to  be 
Beleeted  by  the  Assembly  for  representation  on  the  Council.  The  Council  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  may  require,  and  at  least  once  a  year,  at  the  Seat  of  the  League,  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be 
decided  upon  The  Council  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world.  Any  Member  of  the  League  not  represented  on  the  Council 
shall  be  Invited  to  send  a  Representative  to  sit  as  a  member  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council  during  the  con- 
sideration of  matters  specially  effecting  the  interests  of  that  Member  oi  tne  League.  At  meetings  of  the 
Council,  each  Member  of  the  League  represented  on  the  Council  shall  have  one  vote,  aud  may  have  not 
more  than  one  Representative. 

Article  5 — Except  -where  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  this  Covenant  or  by  the  terms  of  the  present 
Treaty,  decL-'ions  at  any  meeting  of  the  Assembly  or  of  ihe  Council  shall  require  the  agreement  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  League  represented  at  the  meeting.  All  matters  of  procedure  at  meei  ings  of  tlie  A.s.semb!y 
or  of  the  Council-Including  the  appointment  ol  Committees  to  investigate  particular  matters,  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Assembly  or  by  the  Coimcil  and  may  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  League 
represenled  at  the  meeting.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  aud  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be 
summoned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  6 — The  permanent  Secretariat  shall  be  established  at  the  Seat  of  the  League.  Tho  Secretariat 
shall  comprise  a  Secret.".ry  General  and  such  secretailcs  and  staff  as  may  be  required.  The  first  Secretary 
General  shall  be  the  person  named  in  the  Annex;  thereafter  the  Secretary  General  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Council  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly.  Tho  secretaries  and  staff  of  the  Secretaifat 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  General  v/ith  the  approval  of  the  Council.  The  Secretaify  General  shall 
act  in  that  rapacity  at  all  meetings  of  the  Assenibiy  and  of  the  Council;  The  expenses!  ot  the  Secretariat 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  of  the  League  in  accordance  with  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  .the 
International  Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  ,     .^ 

Article  7 — The  Seat  of  the  League  is  established  at  Geneva.  The  Council  may  at  any  time  decide 
that  the  Seat  of  -the  League  shall  be  established  elsewhere.  All  positions  under  or  In  connection  with 
the  League,  including  the  Secretariat,  shall  be  open  equally  to  men  and  women.  Representatives  of  the 
Members  of  the  League  and  officials  of  the  League  when  engaged  on  the  business  of  the  League  shall  enjoy 
diplomatic  privileges  and  Immunities.  The  buildings  and  other  property  occupied  by  the  League  or  its 
officials  or  by  Representatives  attending  its  meetings  shall  be  inviolable. 

ARTitLE  8— The  Members  of  the  League  recognise  that  the  maintenance  ol  peace  requires  the  reduction 
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of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  witli  naliona!  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common 
action  oJ  international  obligations.  The  Council,  taking  account  of  the  gcogiaphicul  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances of  each  State,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such  reduction  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
several  Governments.  Such  plans  shall  be  subject  to  reconsideration  and  revision  at  least  every  ten  years. 
After  these  plans  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  several  Governments,  the  limits  of  armaments  therein  flxed 
shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Council.  The  Members  of  tlie  League  agree  that  the 
manufacture  by  private  enterprise  of  munitions  and  implements  of  war  is  open  to  grave  objections.  The 
Council  shall  advise  how  the  evil  effects  attendant  upon  such  manufacture  can  be  prevented,  due  regard 
being  had  to  the  necessities  of  those  Members  of  the  League  which  are  not  able  to  manufacture  the  munitions 
and  implements  of  war  necessary  for  their  safety.  The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  interchange 
full  and  frank  information  as  to  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  their  military,  naval  and  air  programmes 
and  the  condition  of  such  of  their  industries  as  are  adaptable  to  v/ar-like  purposes. 

AETiCLE  9 — A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  advise  the  Council  on  the  execution  of 
the  provisions  of  Articles  1  and  8  and  on  military,  naval  and  air  questions  generally. 

ARTICLE  10 — The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  raspect  and  preserve  as  against  external  aggre.s- 
sion  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  Members  of  the  League.  In  case  of 
any  such  aggre.ssion  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  sucli  aggression  the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the 
means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Article  11 — Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  Members  of  the 
League  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  League,  and  the  League  shall  take  any 
action  that  rooy  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations.  In  case  any  such  emergency 
should  arise  the  Secretary  General  shall  on  the  request  of  any  Member  of  the  League  forthwith  summon  a 
meeting  of  the  Council.  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  Member  of  the  League  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council  any  circumstance  whatever  affecting  international  relations 
wliich  threatens  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon  wliich 
peace  depends 

Article  12 — The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  if  there  should  arise  between  them  any  dispute 
likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture  they  will  submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the  Council, 
and  they  agree  in  no  case  to  resort  to  war  un  til  three  mouths  after  the  award  by  the  arbitratoi-s  or  the  report 
by  the  Council.  In  any  case  under  this  Article  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  made  witliin  a  reasonable 
time,  and  the  report  of  the  Council  shall  be  made  witliin  six  months  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute. 

Article  13 — The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  whenever  any  dispute  shall  arise  between  them 
which  they  recognise  to  be  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration  and  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled 
by  diplomao.v,  they  will  submit  the  whole  subject-matter  to  arbitration.  Disnutes  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  question  of  international  law,  as  to  the  existence  of  any  fact  which  if  established  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  any  International  obligation,  or  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  reparation  to  be 
made  for  any  such  breach,  are  declared  to  be  among  those  which  are  generally  suitable  for  submission  to 
arbitiation.  For  the  consideration  of  any  such  dispute  the  court  of  arbitration  to  which  the  case  is  referred 
shall  be  the  Court  agreed  on  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  or  stipulated  in  any  convention  existing  between 
them.  The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  they  v/ill  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any  award  that  may  be 
rendered,  and  that  they  will  not  resort  to  war  against  a  Member  of  the  League  which  complies  therewith. 
In  the  event  of  any  failure  to  carry  out  such  an  award,  the  Council  shall  propose  what  steps  should  be  taken 
tb  give  clfect  thereto 

ARTICLE  14 — The  Council  shall  formulate  and  submit  to  the  Members  of  the  I^eague  for  adoption 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  The  Court  shall  be  competent  to 
hear  and  determine  any  dispute  of  an  international  character  which  the  parties  thereto  submit  to  it.  The 
Court  may  also  give  an  advisory  opinion  upon  any  dispute  or  question  referred  to  it  by  the  Council  or  by 
the  Assembly. 

Article  15— If  there  should  arise  between  Members  of  the  League  any  dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a 
rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitration  in  accordrnco  with  Article  13,  the  Members  of  the  League 
agree  that  they  will  submit  the  matter  to  the  Council.  Any  party  to  the  dispute  may  effect  such  submission 
by  giving  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  dispute  to  the  Secretary  General,  who  will  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  a  fuU  investigation  and  consideration  thereof.  For  this  purpose  the  parties  to  the  dispute  will 
communicate  to  tiie  Secretary  General,  as  promptly  as  possible,  statements  of  their  case  with  all  the  relevant 
facts  and  papers,  and  the  Council  may  forthwith  direct  the  publication  thereof.  The  Council  shall  endeavour 
to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  if  such  efforts  lire  successful,  a  statement  shall  be  made  public 
giving  such  facts  and  explanations  regarding  the  dispute  and  the  terms  of  settlement  thereof  as  the  Council 
may  deem  appropriate.  If  the  dispute  is  not  thus  settled,  the  Council  either  unanimoasly  or  by  a  majority 
vote  shall  make  and  publish  a  report  containing  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  the  recommenda- 
tions wliich  are  deemed  just  and  proper  in  regard  tliereto  Any  Member  of  the  League  represented  on  the 
Council  may  make  public  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  of  its  conclusions  regarding  the  same. 
if  a  report  by  the  Council  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  members  thereof  other  than  tne  Representatives 
of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war 
with  any  party  to  the  dispute  which  complies  with  the  recommendatious  of  the  report.  If  the  Council 
fails  to  reach  a  report  which  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  members  thereof,  other  than  the  Representa- 
tives of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  Members  of  the  I^eague  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
uo  take  such  action  as  they  shall  consider  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  right  and  justice.  If  the  dispute 
oetween  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of  them,  and  is  found  by  the  Council,  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by 
international  law  is  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  that  party,  the  Council  shall  so  report,  and  shall 
make  no  recommendation  as  to  its  settlement.  The  Council  may  in  any  case  under  this  Article  refer  the  dis- 
pute to  the  Assembly.  The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided 
that  such  request  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  the  Council.  In  any 
case  referred  to  tiie  Assembly,  all  the  provisions  of  this  Article  and  of  Article  12  relating  to  the  action  and 
powers  of  the  Council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Assembly,  provided  that  a  report  made  by 
the  Assembly,  if  concurred  in  by  the  Representatives  of  those  Members  of  the  League  represented  on  the 
Council  and  of  a  majority  of  the  otlier  Members  of  the  League,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  Representatives 
of  tne  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  have  the  same  force  as  a  report  by  the  Council  concurred  In  by  all  the 
members  thereof  other  than  the  Representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Article  16 — Should  any  Member  of  the  League  resort  to  war  in  disregard  of  its  covenants  under 
-M'tioles  12.  13  or  15,  It  shall  i-pso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  against  all  other  Members 
of  the  League,  which  hereby  undertake  immediately  to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial 
relations,  the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking 
State  and  the  prevention  of  all  financial,  commercial  or  personal  intercourse  between  the  nationals  of  the 
oovenant^breaklng  State  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  the  League  or  not.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  in  such  case  to  recommend  to  the  .several  Governments  concerned  what  effec- 
tive military,  naval  or  air  force  the  Members  of  the  League  shall  severally  contribute  to  the  armed  forces  to  be 
used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League.  The  Members  of  the  League  agree,  furthe"",  that  they  will 
mutually  support  one  another  in  the  flnancial  and  economic  measures  which  are  taken  under  this  Article,  in 
order  to  minimise  the  loss  and  inconvenience  resulting  from  tne  above  measures,  and  that  they  will  mutually 
Support  one  another  in  resisting  any  special  measures  aimed  at  one  of  their  number  by  the  covenant-breaking 
State,  and  that  they  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  afford  passage  through  tlielr  territory  to  the  forces  of  any 
of  the  Members  of  the  League  which  are  co-operating  toproteet  the  covenants  of  the  League.    Any  Member 
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of  the  League  which  has  violated  any  covenant  of  the  League  may  be  declared  to  be  no  longer  a  Member 
ol  the  League  by  a  vote  of  the  Council  concurred  In  by  Representatives  of  all  the  other  Members  of  the 
League  represented  thereon. 

ARTICLE  17 — In  the  event  of  a  dispute  between  a  Member  of  the  League  and  a  State  which  is  not  a 
Member  of  the  League,  or  between  States  not  Members  of  the  League,  the  State  or  States  not  Members  of 
the  League  shall  be  Invited  to  accept  the  obligations  of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purpose  of ^  such 
dispute,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Council  may  deem  just.  If  such  invitation  Is  accepted,  the  provisions 
of  Articles  12  to  16  inclusive  shall  be  applied  with  such  modifications  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the 
CouncU.  Upon  such  invitation  being  given  the  Council  shall  Immediately  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  dispute  and  recommend  such  action  as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circum- 
stances. If  a  State  so  invited  shall  refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of  membership  in  the  League  for  the 
purposes  of  such  dispute,  and  shall  resort  to  war  against  a  Member  of  the  I^eague,  the  provisions  of  Article 
16  shall  be  applicable  as  against  the  State  talking  such  action.  If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when  so  invited 
refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of  membersliip  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  the  Council 
may  take  such  measures  and  make  such  recommendations  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  wUl  result  in  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute 

ARTICLE  18 — Every  treaty  or  international  engagem.ent  entered  into  hereafter  by  any  Member  of  the 
League  shall  be  forthwith  registered  with  the  Secretariat  and  shall  as  soon  as  possible  be  published  by  It, 
No  such  treaty  or  international  engagement  shall  be  binding  until  so  registered. 

ARTICLE  19 — The  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  advise  the  reconsideration  by  Members  of  the 
League  of  treaties  which  have  become  inapplicable  and  the  consideration  of  international  conditions  whose 
continuance  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Article  20 — The  Members  of  the  League  severally  agree  that  this  Covenant  is  accepted  as  abrogating 
all  obligations  or  understandings  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof,  and  solemnly  under- 
take that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any  engagements  inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof.  In  case 
any  Member  of  the  League  shall,  before  becoming  a  Member  of  the  League,  have  undertaken  any  obligations 
Inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Member  to  take  immediate  stepK 
to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligations. 

Article  21 — Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of  international  engage- 
ments, such  as  treattfes  of  arbitration  or  regional  understandings  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  securing  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

Article  22 — To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of  the  late  war  have  ceased  to 
be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  which  formerly  governed  them  and  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples 
not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern  world,  there  should  be 
applied  the  principle  that  the  well-being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilisation 
and  that  securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in  this  Covenant.  The  best  method 
of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage  of  such  peoples  should  be  entrusted  to  advanced 
nations  who  by  reason  of  their  resources,  their  experience  or  their  geographical  position  can  best  undertake 
this  responsibility,  and  who  are  willing  to  accept  it,  and  that  this  tutealgc  should  be  exercised  by  them  as 
Mandatories  on  behalf  of  the  League.  The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage  of 
the  development  of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  territory,  its  economic  conditions  and  other 
similar  circumstances.  Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire  have  reached  a 
stage  of  development  where  their  existence  as  independent  nations  can  be  provisionally  recognised  subject 
to  the  rendering  of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a  Mandatory  until  such  time  as  they  are  able 
to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these  communities  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the 
Mandatory. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage  that  the  Mandatory  must  be  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  territory  under  conditions  which  will  guarantee  freedom  of  conscience 
and  religion,  subject  only  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of  abuses  such  as 
the  slave  trade,  the  arms  traffic,  and  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  fortifica- 
tions or  military  and  naval  bases  and  of  military  training  of  the  natives  for  other  than  police  purposes  and 
the  defence  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure  equal  opportunities  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  Members 
of  the  League.  There  are  territories,  such  as  South- West  Africa  and  certain  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands, 
which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their  population,  or  their  small  size,  or  their  remoteness  from  the  centres 
of  civilisation,  or  their  geographical  contiguity  to  the  territory  of  the  Mandatory,  and  other  circumstances, 
can  be  best  administered  under  the  laws  of  the  Mandatory  as  integral  portions  of  its  territory,  subject  to 
the  safeguards  above  mentioned  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  population.  In  every  case  of  mandate, 
the  Mandatory  shall  render  to  the  Council  an  annual  report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to  its 
charge.  The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  Mandatory  shall,  if  not 
previously  agreed  upon  by  the  Members  of  the  I^eague,  be  explicitly  defined  in  each  case  by  the  Council. 
A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  receive  and  examine  the  annual  reports  of  the  Mandatories 
and  to  advise  the  Council  on  ail  matters  relating  to  the  observance  of  the  mandates. 

Article  23 — Subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  international  conventions  existing  or 
hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon,  the  Members  of  the  League:  (a)  will  endeavour  to  secure  and  maintain  fair 
and  humane  conditions  of  labour,  for  men,  women,  and  children,  both  in  their  own  countries  and  in  all  coun- 
tries to  which  their  commercial  and  industrial  relations  extend,  and  for  that  purpose  will  establish  and  main- 
tain the  necessary  international  organisations;  (&)  undertake  to  secure  just  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants 
ol  territories  imder  their  control;  (c)  will  entrust  the  I^eague  with  the  general  supervision  over  the  execution 
ol  agreements  with  regard  to  the  traffic  in  women  and  children,  and  the  traffic  in  opium  and  other  dangerous 
drugs;  (d)  will  entrust  the  League  with  the  general  sunervision  of  the  trade  in  arms  and  ammunition  with 
the  countries  in  which  the  control  of  this  traffic  is  necessary  in  the  common  interest;  (e)  will  make  provision 
to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  communications  and  of  transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce 
of  all  Members  of  the  League.  In  this  connection,  the  special  necessities  of  the  regions  devastated  during 
the  war  of  1914-1918  shall  be  borne  in  mind;  (/)  will  endeavour  to  take  steps  iu  matters  of  international 
concern  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  d'sease. 

Article  24r-— There  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  League  all  international  bureaux  already 
established  by  general  treaties  if  the  parties  to  such  treaties  consent.  All  such  international  bureaux  and 
all  commissions  for  the  regulation  of  matters  of  international  interest  hereafter  constituted  shall  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  League.  In  all  matters  of  international  interest  which  are  regulated  by  general 
conventions  but  which  are  not  placed  under  the  control  of  International  bureaux  or  commissions^  the 
Secretariat  of  the  League  shall,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Council  and  if  desired  by  the  parties,  collect 
and  distribute  all  relevant  information  and  shall  render  any  other  assistance  wlilch  may  bo  necessary  or 
desirable.  The  CouncU  may  include  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  the  expenses  of  any  bureau 
or  commission  which  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  League.  ■     ■ 

Article  25 — The  Members  of  the  League  agree  to  encourage  and  promote  the  establishment  and 
co-operation  of  duly  authorised  voluntary  national  Red  Cross  organisations  having  as  purposes  the  Improve- 
ment of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  mitigation  of  suffering  throughout  the  world. 

Article  20 — Amendments  to  this  Covenant  will  take  eflect  when  ratified  by  the  Members  ol  the 
League  whose  Representatives  compose  the  Council  and  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  I-eague  whose 
Representatives  compose  the  Assembly.  No  such  amendment  shall  bind  any  Member  of  the  League  which 
signifies  its  dissent  therefrom,  but  in  that  case  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  Member  of  the  League. 
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ANNEX. 

1.  Origixal  Members  op  the  League  of  Nations  Signatories  of  the  Tbeaty  of  Peace— I 
Ifnited  States  ol  America,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  British  Empire,  Canada,  Australia,  Soutli  Africa,  Nevd 
Zealand,  India,  China,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hedjaz,  Honduras,  Italy,  Japan] 
l.lberla,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Poland,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State,  Siam,  CzechoH 
Siovakia,  Uruguay. 

States  Invited  to  Accede  to  the  Covenant — Argentine  Xlepublic,  Ciiill,  Colombia,  DenmarlsJ 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Paraguay,  Persia,  Salvador,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Venezuela.  | 

It.  First  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Nations — The  Honourable  Sir  James  Erla 
Drummond,  K.  C.  m.  G.,  C.  b. 

PART  II. 
BOUNDARIES  OF  GERMANY. 
Article  27 — The  boundaries  of  Germany  will  be  determined  as  follows:  1.  WUh  Belgium:  From  the 
point  common  to  the  three  frontiers  of  Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany  and  in  a  southerly  direction:  the 
northeastern  boundary  of  the  former  territory  of  neutral  Moresnet,  then  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  /Crete 
of  Eupen,  then  the  frontier  between  Belgium  and  the  Kreis  of  Montjoie,  then  the  northeastern  and  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Kreis  of  Malmedy  to  its  junction  with  the  frontier  of  Luxemburg. 

2.  With  LuxembuTo:  The  frontier  of  August  3,  1914,  to  its  junction  with  the  frontier  of  France  of  the 
ISth  July,  1870.    ' 

3.  WUh  France:  The  frontier  of  July  18,  1870,  from  Luxemburg  to  Switzerland  with  tlie  reservatlona 
made  in  Article  48  of  Section  IV  (Saar  Basin)  of  Part  III. 

4.  WUh  Switzerland:  The  present  frontier.  ., 

5.  WUh  Austria:  The  frontier  of  August  3,  1914,  from  Switzerland  to  Czecho-Slovakia  as  hereinafter 
ricQned. 

6.  WUh  Czecho-SlovaTcla:  The  frontier  of  August  3,  1914,  between  Germany  and  Austria  from  its 
junction  with  the  old  administrative  boundary  separating  Bohemia  and  the  province  of  Upper  Austria  t-o 
tlie  point  north  of  t!ie  salient  of  the  old  province  of  Austrian  Silesia  situated  at  about  8  kilometres  east  of 
Neustadt. 

7.  WUh  Poland:  From  the  point  defined  above  to  a  point  to  be  fixed  on  the  grftund  about  2  kilometres 
east  of  Lorzendorf:  the  frontier  as  it  will  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  Articles  88  of  the  present  Treaty;  thence 
in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  point  where  the  administrative  boundary  of  Posnania  crosses  the  river  Bartsch: 
a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  leaving  the  following  places  in  Poland:  Skorlschau,  Reichthal,  Trembatsohau, 
Kunzendorf,  Schleise,  Gross  Kosel,  Schreibersdorf,  Rippin,  Fiirstiich-Nietken,  Pawelau,  Tschesehen, 
Konradau,  johannisdorf,  Modzenowe.  Bogdaj,  and  in  Germany:  Lorzendorf,  Kaiilwitz,  Glausche,  Daibers- 
dorf,  Reeaewitz,  Stradam,  Gross  Wartenberg,  Kraschen,  Neu  Mittelwalde,  Doraaslawitz,  Wedelsdorf, 
Tschesehen  Hammer;  thence  the  administrative  boundary  of  Posnania  nortii-westwards  to  the  point  where 
cuts  the  Rawitsch-Herrnstadt  railway;  thence  to  the  point  where  the  administrative  boundary  of  Posnania 
cuts  the  Reisen-Tschh-nau  road:  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  passing  west  of  Triebusch  and  Gabel  and 
east  of  Saborwltz;  thence  the  administrative  boundary  of  Posnania  to  its  junction  with  the  eastern  adminis- 
trative boundary  of  the  Kreis  of  Fraustadt;  thence  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  a  point  to  be  chosen  on 
the  road  between  the  villages  of  Unrunstadt  and  Kopnitz:  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  passing  west 
of  Geyersdorf,  Breuno,  Fehlen,  Altkloster,  Klebel,  and  east  of  Ulbersdorf,  Buchwald,  Ilgen,  Weine,  Lupitze, 
Schwenten;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  northernmost  point  of  Lake  Chlop:  a  line  to  be  fixed  on 
the  ground  following  the  median  line  of  the  lakes;  the  town  and  the  station  of  Bentschen  however  (including 
the  junction  of  the  lines  Schwiebus-Bentschen  and  ZuUichau-Bentschen)  remaining  in  Polish  territory; 
thence  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the  point  of  Junction  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Krelse  of  Schwerin, 
Blrnbaum  and  Meseritz:  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  passing  east  of  Betsche;  thence  in  a  northerly 
direction  the  boundary  separating  the  Kreise  of  Schwerin  and  Blrnbaum,  then  in  an  easterly  direction  the 
northern  boundary  of  Posnania  to  the  point  where  it  cuts  the  river  Netze;  thence  upstream  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Kviddow:  the  course  of  the  Netze;  thence  upstream  to  a  point  to  be  chosen  about  6  kilometres 
south-east  of  Schneidemiihl:  the  course  of  the  Kiiddow;  thence  north-eastwards  to  the  most  southern  point 
of  the  re-entrant  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Posnania  about  5  kilometres  west  of  Stahren:  a  line  to  be  fixed 
on  the  ground  leaving  the  Schneidemiihl-Konitz  railway  in  this  area  entirely  in  German  territory;  thence 
the  boundary  of  Posnania  north-eastwards  to  the  point  of  the  salient  it  makes  about  15  kilometres  east 
of  Flatow;  thence  north-eastwards  to  the  point  where  the  river  Kamionka  meets  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Kieis  of  Konitz  about  3  kilometres  north-east  of  Grunau:  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  leaving 
the  following  places  to  Poland:  Josdrowo,  Gr.  Lutau,  Kl.  Lutau,  Wittkau,  and  to  Germany:  Gr.  Butzlg, 
Cziskowo,  Br.ttrow,  Bock,  Grunau;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  the  bomidary  between  the  Krelse  oj 
Konitz  and  Schlochau  to  the  point  where  this  boundary  cuts  the  river  Brahe;  thence  to  a  point  on  the 
boundary  of  Pomerania  15  kilometres  east  of  Rummelsburg:  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  leaving  the 
following  paces  in  Poland:  Konarzin,  Kelpin,  Adl.  Briesen,  and  in  Germany:  Sampohl,  Neuguth,  Steinfort, 
Gr.  Petfrkau;  then  the  boundary  of  Pomerania  In  an  easterly  direction  to  its  junction  \vith  the  boundary 
between  the  Krelse  of  Konitz  and  Schlochau;  thence  northwards  the  boundary  between  Pomerania  and  West 
Prussia  to  the  point  on  the  river  Rheda  about  3  kilometres  northwest  of  Gohra  where  that  river  is  joined  by 
a  tributary  from  the  north-west;  thence  to  a  point  to  be  selected  in  the  bend  of  the  Piasnitz  river  about 
m  kilometres  north-west  of  Warschkau:  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground;  thence  this  river  downstream, 
then  the  median  line  of  Lake  Zarnowitz,  then  the  old  boundary  of  W  est  Prussia  to  the  Baltic  pea. 

8.  With  Denmark:  The  frontier  as  it  will  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  Articles  109  to  111  of  Part  III, 
Section  XII  (Schleswig). 

article  28 — The  boundaries  of  East  Prussia,  with  the  reservations  made  in  Section  IX  (East  Prussia) 
of  Part  III,  will  be  determined  as  follows:  from  a  point  on  the  coast  of  the  Balti  Sea  about  IH  kilometres 
north  of  Probbernau  church  in  a  direction  of  about  159°  East  from  true  North:  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the 
ground  for  about  2  kilometres;  thence  In  a  stialeht  line  to  the  liglit  at  the  bend  of  the  Elbing  Channel  in 
approximately  latitude  54°  19  M  '  North,  longitude  19°  26'  East  of  Greenwich;  thence  to  the  easternmost 
mouth  of  the  Nogat  River  at  a  bearing  of  approximately  209'  East  from  true  North;  thence  up  the  course 
of  tiie  Nogat  River  to  the  point  where  the  latter  leaves  toe  Vistula  (Weichsel);  thence  up  the  principal 
channel  of  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  then  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Kieis  of  Marienwerder,  then  that 
of  the  Kreis  of  Rosenberg  eastwards  to  the  point  where  it  meets  the  old  boundary  of  East  Prussia;  thence 
the  old  boundary  between  East  and  West  Prussia,  then  the  boundary  between  the  Kreise  of  Osterode  and 
Neidenburs,  then  the  course  of  the.river  Skottau  downstream,  then  the  course  of  the  Neide  upstream  to 
a  point  situ:Vt(^  about  5  kilometres  west  of  Blalutten  being  the  nearest  point  to  the  old  frontier  of  Russia; 
thenceinan  easteily  direction  to  a  point  Immediately  souta  of  the  intersection  of  the  road  Neidenburg-Mlava 
with  the  old  frontier  of  Russia:  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  passing  north  of  Blalutten;  thence  the  old 
frontier  of  Russia  to  a  point  east  of  Schmalleningken,  then  the  principal  channel  of  navigation  of  the  Niemen 
(Memel)  downstream,  then  tlie  Sklerwieth  arm  of  the  delta  to  the  Kurisches  HafE ;  tlienc  ,  a  straight  line  to 
the  point  where  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Kurische  Nehrung  meets  the  administrative  boundary  about  4 
mUometres  south-west  of  Nidden;  thence  this  administrative  boundary  to  the  western  sjiore  of  the  Kurische 
Nehrung.     . 

Article  29 — The  boundaries  as  flescrlbed  above  are  drawn  In  red  on  a  one-in-a-nilllion  map  which  Is 
annexed  to  the  present  Treaty.  In  the  case  of  any  discrepancies  between  the  text  of  the  Treaty  and  this 
map  or  any  other  map  which  may  bo  annexed,  the  text  will  be  final. 
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ARTICLE  30— In  the  case  of  boundaries  which  are  denned  by  a  waterway,  the  terms  "course"  and  "chan 
nel"  used  in  the  present  Treaty  signi.y:  In  the  case  of  non-navl^aible  livers,  the  median  iine  of  the  waterway 
or  of  Its  principal  arm,  and,  in  the  case  of  navigable  rivers,  the  median  line  of  the  principal  channel  of  navi- 
gation It  will  rest  with  the  Boundary  Commissions  provided  by  the  present  Treaty  to  specify  in  each  case 
whether  the  frontier  line  shall  follow  any  changes  of  the  course  or  channel  which  may  take  place  or  whether 
it  shall  be  definitely  fixed  by  the  position  of  the  course  or  channel  at  the  time  when  the  present  Treaty 
comes  into  force. 

PART  III. 

POLITICAL  CLAUSES  FOR  EUROPE. 

Section  I — Belgium. 

Auticle  31 — Germany,  recognizing  that  the  Treaties  of  April  19,  1839,  which  established  the  status 
of  Belgium  before  the  war,  no  longer  conform  to  the  lequlrements  of  the  situation,  consents  to  the  abrogation 
of  the  said  Treaties  and  undertakes  Immediately  to  recognize  and  to  observe  whatever  conventions  may  be 
en+ered  Into  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  or  by  any  o!  them,  in  concert  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Belgium  and  of  the  Netherlands,  to  replace  the  said  Treaties  of  1839.  If  her  formal  adhesion  should 
be  required  to  such  conventions  or  to  any  of  their  stipulations,  Germany  undertakes  immediately  to  give  it. 

Article  32 — Germany  recognizes  the  full  sovereignty  of  Belgium  over  the  whole  of  the  contested 
territory  of  Moresnet  (called  Moresnet  neuire).  „    ,  ^  ^  ^.  .  ......  .  .„ 

Article  33 — Germany  renounces  in  favour  of  Belgium  all  rights  and  title  over  the  territory  of  Pi-ussian 
Moresnet  situated  on  the  west  of  the  road  from  Liege  to  Alx-Ia-Chapelle;  the  road  will  belong  to  Belgium 
where  it  bounds  this  territory.  ,  ^.. 

ARTICLE  34 — Germany  renounces  in  favour  of  Belgium  all  rights  and  title  over  the  territory  comprising 
the  whole  of  the  Kreise  of  Eupen  and  of  Malmedy.  During  the  six  months  after  the  coming  into  force  of  this 
Treaty,  registers  will  be  opened  by  the  Belgian  authority  at  Eupen  and  Malmedy  in  v/iiich  the  inhabitants 
of  the  above  territory  will  be  entitled  to  record  In  writing  a  desire  to  see  the  whole  or  part  of  it  remain  under 
German  sovereignty.  The  results  of  this  public  expression  of  opinion  will  be  communicated  by  the  Belgian 
Government  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  Belgium  undertakes  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  League. 

ARTICLE  35 — A  Commission  of  seven  persons,  five  of  whom  will  be  appointed  by  the  Principal  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,  one  by  Germany  and  one  by  Belgium,  will  be  set  up  fifteen  days  after  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  to  settle  on  the  spot  the  new  frontier  line  between  Belgium  and  Germany, 
taking  into  account  the  economic  factors  and  the  means  of  ^jmmunication.  Decisions  will  bo  taken  by  a 
majority  and  v.'ill  be  binding  on  ♦■he  parties  concerned. 

ARTICLE  36 — When  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  over  the  territories  referred  to  above  has  become 
definite,  German  nationals  habitually  resident  in  the  territories  will  definitively  acquire  Belgian  nationality 
ivso  facto,  and  will  lose  their  German  nationality.  Nevertheless,  German  nationals  who  became  resident 
In  the  territories  after  August  1,  1914,  shall  not  obtain  Belgian  nationality  without  a  permit  from  tne 
Belgian  Government.  ,  ,  .  ,      , 

ARTICLE  37 — Within  the  two  years  following  the  definitive  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  over  lue  territories 
assigned  to  Belgium  under  the  present  Treaty,  German  nationals  over  18  years  of  age  habitually  resident  m 
those  territories  will  be  entitled  to  opt  for  German  nationality.  Option  by  a  husband  will  cover  his  wife,  and 
option  by  parents  will  cover  their  children  under  18  years  of  age.  Persons  who  have  exercised  the  above 
right  to  opt  must  within  the  ensuing  twelve  montlis  transfer  their  place  of  residence  to  Germany.  They  will 
be  entitled  to  retain  their  immovable  property  In  the  territories  acquired  by  Belgium.  They  may  carry  with 
them  their  movable  pioperty  of  every  descilption.  No  export  or  import  duties  may  be  Imposed  upon  them 
in  connection  with  the  removal  of  such  property. 

ARTICLE  38 — The  German  Government  will  hand  over  without  delay  to  the  Belgian  Government  the 
archives,  registers,  plans,  title  deeds  and  documents  of  every  kind  concerning  the  civil,  milltai-y.  financial, 
judicial  or  other  administrations  In  the  territory  transferred  to  Belgian  sovereignty.  The  German  Govern- 
ment will  likewise  restore  to  the  Belgian  Government  the  archives  and  documents  of  every  kind  carried  ofl 
dtiring  the  war  by  the  German  authorities  from  the  Belgian  public  administrations,  in  particular  from  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Aft'airs  at  Brussels.  ,       ,  .  ^ 

Article  39 — The  proportion  and  nature  of  the  financial  liabilities  of  Germany  and  of  Prussia  which 
Belgium  will  have  to  bear  on  account  of  tlie  territories  ceded  to  her  shall  be  fixed  In  conformity  with  Articles 
254  and  256  of  Part  IX.  (Financial  Clauses)  ol  the  present  Treaty. 

Section  II — Luxemburg. 

Article  40 — With  regard  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  Germany  renounces  the  benefit  of  al* 
the  provisions  inserted  in  her  favour  In  the  Treaties  ol  February  8,  1842,  April  2,  1847,  October  20-25.  1865 
August  18,  1866,  February  21  and  May  11,  1867,  May  10.  1871,  June  11,  1872,  and  November  11,  1902, 
and  in  all  Conventions  consequent  upon  such  Treaties.  Germany  recognizes  that  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg ceased  to  form  part  of  the  German  Zollveretn  as  from  January  1,  1919,  renounces  all  rights  to  the 
exploitation  of  the  railways,  adheres  to  the  termination  ol  the  regime  of  neutrality  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  and 
accepts  in  advance  all  international  arrangements  which  may  be  concluded  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  relating  to  the  Grand  Duchy.  _  ,^  ^  ^  ^  ^..u. 

article  41 — Germany  undertakes  to  grant  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  when  a  demand  to  that 
effect  is  made  to  her  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powe"s,  the  rights  and  advantages  stipulated  In 
favour  of  such  Powers  or  their  nationals  in  the  present  Treaty  with  regard  to  economic  questions,  to  questions 
relative  to  transport  and  to  aerial  navigation. 

Section  III — Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine. 

Article  42 — Germany  is  forbidden  to  maintain  or  construct  any  fortifications  either  on  the  left  bank 
ol  the  Rhine  or  on  the  right  bank  to  the  west  of  a  line  drawn  50  kilometres  to  the  east  ol  the  Rhine. 

ARTICLE  43 — In  the  area  defined  above  the  maintena,nce  and  the  assembly  of  armed  forces,  either  per- 
manently or  temporarily,  and  military  manoeuvres  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  the  upkeep  of  all  permanent 
works  for  mobilization,  are  In  the  same  way  forbidden,  .  ,      ,^       ^  ,„ 

ARTICLE  44 — In  case  Germany  violates  in  any  maimer  whatever  the  provisions  of  Articles  42  and  43, 
she  shall  be  J^arded  as  committing  a  hostile  act  against  the  Powers  signatory  of  the  present  Treaty  and  as 
calculated  to  disturb  thb  peace  of  the  world. 

Section  IV— ^Saab  Basin. 

Article  45— As  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  the  coal-mines  In  the  north  of  Prince  and  as  part 
payments  towards  the  total  reparation  due  from  Germany  for  the  damage  resulting  from  the  war,  Germany 
cedes  to  France  In  full  and  absolute  po3.sesslon.  with  exclusive  rights  of  exploitation,  unencumbered  and  free 
from  all  debts  and  charges  of  any  kind,  the  coal-mines  situated  In  tne  Saar  Basin  as  defined  in  Article  48, 

ARTICLE  46 — In  order  to  assure  the  rights  and  welfare  ol  the  population  and  to  guarantee  to  Franoe 
complete  freedom  in  working  the  mines,  Germany  agrees  to  the  provisions  ol  Chapters  I  and  II  of  the 
Annex  hereto. 

ARTICLE  47 — In  order  to  make  In  due  time  permanent  provision  for  the  government  of  the  Saar  Ba«in 
In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  populations,  France  and  Germany  agree  tjf  the  provlBious  of  Chapter 
III  ot  the  Annex  hereto.^ 
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Article  48 — The  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  the  Saar  Basin,  as  dealt  with  in  the  present  BtlpuIationSf 
will  be  fixed  as  follows:  On  the  south  and  south-west:  by  the  frontier  of  France  as  fixed  by  the  present  Treaty. 
On  the  north-west  arid  north:  by  a  line  following  the  northern  administrative  boundary  of  the  Krels  of  Merzlg 
from  the  point  where  It  leaves  the  French  frontier  to  the  point  where  It  meets  the  administrative  boundary 
separating  the  commune  of  Saarholzbach  from  the  commune  of  Britten;  following  this  communal  boundary 
southwards  and  reaching  the  administrative  boimdary  of  the  canton  of  Merzig  so  as  to  include  In  the  territory 
of  the  Saar  Basin  the  canton  of  Mettlach,  with  the  exception  of  the  commune  of  Britten:  following  succes- 
sively the  northern  administrative  boundaries  of  the  cantons  of  Mtrzig  and  Haustadt,  which  are  Incorprated 
in  the  aforesaid  Saar  Basin,  then  successively  the  administrative  boundaries  separating  the  Kretse  of  Sarre- 
louls.  Ottweil'^r  and  Salut-W  ndel  Horn  tiie  Kretse  of  Merzig.  Treves  (Tder)  and  the  Principality  of  Birken- 
feld  as  (ar  as  a  point  situated  about  GOO  metres  north  of  the  village  of  Furschweiler  (viz.,  the  highest  point  of 
the  Metzelberg).  On  the  north-east  and  east:  from  the  last  point  defined  above  to  a  point  about  3,4  kilometres 
east-north-east  of  Saint-Wendcl :  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  passing  east  of  Furschweiler.  west  of  Rosch- 
berg,  east  of  points  418,  329  (south  of  Roschbcrg),  west  of  Leitersweiler,  north-east  of  point  464,  and  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  the  crest  southwards  to  its  junction  with  the  administrative  boundary  of  the  Krets  of 
Kusel;  thence  in  a  southerly  direction  the  boundary  of  the  Krets  of  Kusel,  then  the  boundary  of  the  Kreia 
of  Homburg  towards  tne  south-south-east  to  a  point  situated  about  1000  metres  west  of  Dunzweiler;  thence 
to  a  point  about  1  kilometre  south  of  Hornbach;  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  passing  througn  point  424 
(about  1000  metres  south-east  of  Dunzweiler),  point  363  (Fuchs-Berg),  point  322  (south-west  of  Waldmohr). 
thea  east  of  Jageisburg  and  Erbach,  then  encircling  Homburg,  passing  through  the  points  361  (about  2H 
kilometres  north-cast  by  east  of  that  town),  342  (about  2  kilometres  south-east  of  that  town),  347  (Schreiners- 
Berg),  356,  350  (about  IH  kilometres  south-east  of  Schwarzenbach) ,  then  passing  east  of  Einod,  south-east 
of  points  322  and  333,  about  2  kilometres  east  of  'Webenheim,  about  2  kilometres  east  of  Mimbach,  passing 
east  of  the  plateau  which  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Mimbach  to  Bockweiler  (so  as  to  include  this  road-in 
the  territory  of  the  Saar  Basin),  passing  immediately  north  of  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Bockweiler 
and  Altheim  situated  about  2  kilometres  north  of  Altheim,  then  passing  south  of  Ringweilerhof  and  north  of 
point  322.  rejoining  tlie  Iioutier  of  France  at  the  angle  which  It  makes  about  1  kilometre  south  of  Hornbach 
(see  Map  No.  2  scale  1-100,000  annexed  to  the  present  Treaty). 

_  A  Commission  composed  of  five  members,  one  appointed  by  France,  one  by  Germany,  and  three  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  will  select  nationals  of  other  Powets,  will  be  constituted  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  coming  Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  to  trace  on  the  spot  the  frontlet  line  described 
above.  In  those  parts  of  the  preceding  line  which  do  not  coincide  with  administrative  boundaries,  the 
Commission  will  endeavour  to  keep  to  the  line  Indicated,  while  taking  Into  considera-tion,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
local  economic  interests  and  existing  communal  boundaries.  The  decisions  of  this  Commission  will  be 
taken  by  a  majority,  and  will  be  binding  on  the  parties  concerned. 

Article  49 — Gcvmany  renounces  in  favour  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  the  capacity  of  trustee,  the 
government  of  the  territory  defined  above.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  years  from  the  coming  Into  force  of  the 
present  Treaty  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  shall  be  called  upon  to  indicate  the  sovereignty  under 
which  they  desire  to  be  placed. 

ARTicLF  50 — The  stipulations  under  which  the  cession  of  the  inines  in  the  Saar  Basin  shall  be  carried 
out,  together  with  the  measures  intended  to  guarantee  the  rights  and  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  government  of  the  territory,  as  well  as  the  conditions  in  accordance  with  which  the  plebiscite 
hereinbefore  provided  for  is  to  be  made,  are  laid  down  in  the  Annex  hereto.  This  Annex  shall  be  considered 
as  an  ini«gral  part  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  Germany  declares  her  adherence  to  it. 

ANNEX. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  45  to  SO  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  stipulations  tmder 
which  the  ctsijion  by  Germany  to  France  of  the  mines  of  the  Saar  Basin  will  be  effected,  as  well  as  the  measures 
intended  to  ensure  respect  for  the  rights  and  well-being  of  the  population  and  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  the  conditions  in  which  the  inhabitants  will  be  called  upon  to  indicate  toe  sovereignty  under 
which  they  may  wish  to  be  placed,  have  been  laid  down  as  follows: 

Chapter  I. — cession  and  exploitation  of  mining  property. 

1.  From  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  all  the  deposits  of  coal  situated  within 
the  Saar  Basin  as  defined  in  Article  48  of  the  said  Treaty,  become  the  complete  and  absolute  property  of 
the  French  State.  The  French  State  will  have  the  right  of  working  or  not  working  the  said  mines,  or  of 
transferring  to  a  third  party  the  right  of  working  them,  without  having  to  obtain  any  previous  authorisation 
or  to  fulfil  any  formalities.  The  French  State  may  always  require  that  the  German  mining  laws  and  regu- 
lations referred  to  below  shall  l^e  applied  in  order  to  ensure  the  determination  of  its  rights. 

2.  The  right  of  ownership  of  the  French  State  v/ill  apply  not  only  to  the  deposits  which  are  free  and 
lor  which  concessions  have  not  yet  been  granted,  but  also  to  the  deposits  for  v/hich  concessions  have  already 
been  granted,  whoever  may  be  tne  present  proprietors,  irrespective  of  whether  they  belong  to  the  Prussian 
State,  to  the  Bavarian  State,  to  other  States  or  bodies,  to  companies,  or  to  Individuals,  whether  they  have 
been  worked  or  not,  or  whether  a  right  of  exploitation  distinct  from  the  right  of  the  owners  of  the  surface 
of  the  soil  has  or  has  not  been  recognized.  As  far  as  concerns  the  mines  which  are  being  worked,  the  transfer 
of  the  ownership  to  the  French  State  will  apply  to  all  the  acces.sories  and  subsidiaries  of  the  said  mines, 
in  particular  to  their  plant  and  equipment  both  on  and  below  the  surface,  to  their  extracting  machinery, 
their  plants  for  transforming  coal  into  electric  power,  coke  and  by-products,  their  workshops,  means  of 
communication,  electric  lines,  plant  for  catching  and  distributing  water,  land,  buildings  such  as  offices, 
managers',  employees',  and  workmen's  dwellings,  soliools,  hospitals  and  di.spensaries,  their  stocks  and  supplies 
of  every  des.-riptiou,  their  arcliives  and  plans,  and  in  general  everything  which  thoSe  who  own  or  exploit 
the  mines  possess  or  enjoy  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  mines  and  their  accessories  and  subsidiaries. 
The  transfer  will  apply  also  to  the  debts  owing  for  products  delivered  before  the  entry  iuto  possession  by 
the  French  State,  and  after  the  signature  Of  the  present  Treaty,  and  to  deposits  of  money  made  by  customers, 
whose  rights  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  French  State. 

4.  The  French  State  will  acquire  the  property  free  and  clear  of  all  debts  and  charges.  Nevertheless, 
the  rights  acquired,  or  in  course  of  being  acquired.,  by  the  employees  of  the  mines  and  their  accessories  and 
subsidiaries  at  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  in  connection  with  pensions  for  old 
age  or  disability,  will  not  be  affected.  In  return,  Germany  must  pay  over  to  the  French  State  a  sum 
representing  the  actuarial  amounts  to  which  the  said  employees  arc  entitled. 

5.  The  value  ot  the  property  thus  ceded  to  the  French  State  will  be  determined  by  the  Reparation 
Commission  referred  to  in  Article  233  of  Part  VIII  (Reparation)  of  the  present  Treaty.  This  value  shall 
be  credited  to  Germany  in  part  payment  of  the  amount  due  for  reparation.  It  will  be  for  Germany  to 
indemnify  the  proprietors  or  parties  concerned,  whoever  they  may  be. 

6.  No  tariff  shall  be  established  on  the  German  railways  and  canals  which  may  directly  or  Indirectly 
discriminate  to  the  prejudice  of  thr  tiansport  of  the  personnel  or  products  of  the  mines  and  their  acce.ssorle3 
or  subsidiaries,  or  of  the  material  necessary  to  their  exploitation.  Such  transport  shall  enjpy  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  any  international  railway  conventions  may  guarantee  to  similar  products  oi  French 
origin. 

7.  The  equipment  and  personnel  necessary  to  ensure  the  despatch  and  transport  of  the  products  of  the 
mines  and  their  accessories  and  subsidiaries,  as  well  as  the  carriage  of  workmen  and  employees,  will  be 
provided  by  the  local  railway  administration  of  the  Basin. 

8.  No  obstacle  shall  be  placed  iu  the  way  of  such  Improvements  of  railways  or  waterways  as  the  French 
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state  may  judge  necefisary  to  assure  the  despatch  and  the  transport  of  the  products  of  the  mines  and  their 
accessories  and  subsidiaries,  such  aa  double  trackage,  enlargement  of  stations,  and  construction  of  yards  and 
•iipxurtenances.  The  distribution  of  expenses  will,  In  the  event  of  dlsaf?reement,  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
The  French  State  may  also  eetabllsh  any  new  means  of  communication,  suoli  as  roads,  Electric  lines  and 
telephone  coimectlons  which  it  may  consider  necessary  for  the  exploitation  of  the  mines.  It  may  exploit 
freely  and  without  any  restrictions  the  means  of  commimlcatlon  of  which  it  Way  become  the  owner,  particu- 
larly those  connecting  the  mines  and  their  accessories  and  subsidiaries  with  the  means  of  communication 
situated  in  French  territory. 

9.  The  French  State  shall  always  be  entitled  to  demand  the  application  of  the  German  mining  laws 
and  regulations  in  force  on  November  11,  1918,  excepting  provisions  adopted  exclusively  In  view  of  the  state 
of  war,  with  a  view  to  the  aoquisitlon  of  such  land  as  it  may  judge  necessary  for  the  exploitation  of  the  mines 
and  their  accessories  and  subsidiaries.  The  payment  for  damage  caused  to  immovable  property  by  the 
working  of  the  said  mines  and  their  accessories  and  subsidiaries  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  German 
mining  laws  and  regulations  above  referred  to.  *■ 

10.  Every  person  whom  the  French  State  may  substitute  for  itself  as  regards  the  whole  or  part  of  Its 
rights  to  the  exploitation  of  the  mlijes  and  their  accessories  and  subsidiaries  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
•privileges  provided  in  this  Annex'.  '     '  .   ' 

11.  The  mines  and  other  Immovable  property  which  become  the  property  of  the  "French  State  jn^y 
never  be  made  the  subject  of  measures  of  forfeiture,  forced  sale,  expropriation  or  requisition,  nor  of  any 
other  measure  affecting  the  right  of  property.  The  personnel  and  the  plant  connected  with  the  exploitation 
of  these  mines  or  their  accessories  and  subsidiaries,  as  well  as  the  product  extracted  from  the  mines  or  manu- 
factured in  their  accessories  and  subsidiaries,  may  not  at  any  time  be  made  the  subject  of  any  measures 
of  requisition.  Trie  exploitation  of  the  mines  and  their  accessories  and  subsidiaries,  which  become  the 
property  of  the  French  State,  will  continue,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  23  below,  to  be  subject 
to  the  regime  establwhed  by  the  German  Jaws  and  regulations  in  force  on  November  11,  1918,  excepting 
provisions  adopted  exclusively  in  view  of  the  state  of  war.  The  rights  of  the  workmen  shaU  similarly  be 
maintained,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  paragraph  23,  as  established  on  November  11,  1918,  by  the 
German  laws  and  regulations  above  referred  to.  No  Impediment  shall  be  placed  In  the  way  of  the  Introduc- 
tion or  employment  In  the  mines  and  their  accessories  and  subsidiaries  of  workmen  from  without  the  Basin. 
The  employees  and  workmen  of  French  nationality  shall  have  the  right  to  belong  to  French  labour  unions. 

13.  The  amount  contributed  by  the  mines  and  their  accessories  and  subsidiaries,  either  to  the  local 
budget  of  the  territory  of  the  Saar  Basin  or  to  the  communal  funds,  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  ratio 
of  the  value  of  the  mines  to  the  total  taxable  wealth  of  the  Basin. 

14.  The  French  State  shall  always  have  the  right  of  establishing  and  maintaining,  as  incidental  to  the 
mines,  primary  or  technical  schools  for  Its  employees  and  their  children,  and  of  causing  Instruction  therein 
to  be  given  in  the  French  language,  in  accordance  with  such  curriculum  and  by  such  teachers  as  It  may 
select.  It  shall  also  have  the  right  to  establish  and  maintain  hospitals,  dispensaries,  workmen's  houses 
and  gardens  and  other  charitable  and  social  institutions. 

15.  The  French  State  shall  enjoy  complete  liberty  with  respect  to  the  distribution,  dispatch  and  sale 

g rices  of  the  products  of  the  mines  and  their  accessories  and  subsidiaries.  Nevertheless,  whatever  may 
e  the  total  product  of  the  mines,  the  French  Government  undertakes  that  the  requirements  of  local  consumj)- 
tlon  for  industrial  and  domestic  purposes  shall  always  be  satisfied  In  the  proportion  existing  In  1913  between 
the  amount  consumed  locally  and  the  total  output  of  the  Saar  Basin. 

Chapter  II. — Government  op  the  Territory  of  the  Saab  Basin. 

16.  The  Government  of  the  territory  of  the  Saar  Basin  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  Comml^lon  representing 
the  League  of  Nations.     This  Conmilssion  shall  sit  in  the  territory  of  the  Saar  Basin. 

17.  The  Governing  Commission  provided  for  by  paragraph  16  shall  con-sist  of  five  members  chosen  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  will  include  one  citizen  of  France,  one  native  mhabitant  of  the  Saar 
Basin,  not  a  citizen  of  France,  and  three  members  belonging  to  three  countries  other  than  .i^Yance  or  Germany. 
The  members  01  the  Governing  Commission  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year  and  may  be  reappointed.  They 
can  be  removed  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  will  provide  for  their  replacement.  The 
members  of  the  Governing  Commission  will  be  entitled  to  a  salary  which  will  be  fixed,  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  ot  Nations,  and  charged  on  the  local  revenues. 

18.  The  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Commission  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Commission  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  may  be  reappointed.  The  Chair- 
man will  act  as  the  executive  of  the  Commission. 

19.  Within  the  territory  of  the  Saar  Basin  the  Governing  Commission  shall  have  all  the  powers  of 
government  hitherto  belonging  to  the  German  Empire,  Prussia,  or  Bavaria,  including  the  appoiatmeht  and 
dismissal  of  officials,  and  the  creation  ot  such  administrative  and  representative  bodies  as  it  umy  deem 
necessary.  It  shall  have  full  powers  to  administer  and  operate  the  railways,,  canals  and  the  different  pubUo 
services.     Its  decisions  shall  be  taken  by  a  majority. 

20.  Germany  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governing  Commission  all  official  documents  and  archives 
under  the  control  of  Germany,  of  any  German  State,  or  of  any  local  authority,  which  relate  to  the  territory 
ot  the  Saar  Basin  or  to  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

21.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Governing  Commission  to  ensure,  by  such  means  and  under  suob  con- 
ditions as  It  may  deem  suitable,  the  protection  abroad  of  the  interests  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  t^'ritory 
ot  the  Saar  Basin. 

22.  The  Governing  Commission  shall  have  the  full  right  of  user  of  all  property,  other  than  mines,  belong- 
ing, either  in  public  or  In  private  domain,  to  the  Government  of  the  German  Empire,  or  the  Government 
ot  any  German  State,  in  the  territory  of  the  Saar  Basin. .  As  regards  the  railways  an  equltaole  apportionment 
of  rolling  §tocJj  shall  be  made  by  a  mixed  Commissioh  on  whlca  the  Government  of  the  territory  of  the  Saar 
Basin  and  ^be  German  railways  wUl  be  represented.  Persons,  goods,  vessels,  carriagee,  wagons  and  malls 
coming  from  or  going  to  the  Saar  Basin  shall  enjoy  all  tharights  and  prlvUegea  relating  to  transit  and  trans- 
port which  are  specified  in  thepro visions  ot  Part  XII  (Ports,,  Waterways  and  Railways)  ot  the  present  Treaty. 

23.  The  lawsand  regulations  in  force  on  November  11,  1918,  In  the  territory  of  the  Saar  Basin  (except 
those  enacted  in  consequence  ot  the  state  of  war)  shall  continue. to  apply.  ,  If,  for  general  reasons  or  tt 
^Ing  these  laws  and  regulations  Into  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty,  It  is  necessary  tr 
introduce  modifications,  these  eh^l  be  decided  on,  and  put  into  effect  by  the  Governing  uomml8slonr.«4t^ 
consultation  with  the  elected  representatives  ot  the  inhabitants  in  such  a  manner  as  the  ipominisslbn  may 
determine.  No  modification  may  be  made  In  the  legal,  regime  for  the  exploitation  of  the^  ailnfis.'ticoiddt^ 
for  In  paragraph  12,  .without  the  French  State  being  previpusjy  consulted,  unless  such  modl^catrieP) result 
from  a  general  regulation  respecting  labour  adopteq  by  the  Leaeuorof  Nations'.  In  fixing  tie  ooPditiK^^^fl 
bours  ot  labour  for  men,  women  and  children,  the  Governing  Commission  is  to  take  intoi  eonsldsration  the 

.  Wishes  expressed  by  the  local  labour  organisations,  as  well  as  the  principles  adopted  by  the  League  ofNatlPlis. 
.  24.  Subject;  to  the  provisions  ot  paragraph.  4,  no  rights  ot  the  inhabitants  ot  the  Saar  Basin  apawred 
or  In  ptfocess  of  acquisition  at  the  date  ot  the  coming  Into  force  ot  this  Treaty,  in  respect  of  any  tnsurawe 
system  Of  Germany  or  In  respect  ot  any  pension  of  any  kind,  are  affected  by  any  ot  the  provisioqs  oftne 
present  Treaty.    Germany  and  the  Government  ot  the  territory  ot  the  Saar  Basin  will  preserve  and<contlnue 

.all  dt  the  aforesaid  rights.  ^ 

25.  The  civil  and  criminal  courts  existing  In  the  territory  of  the  Saar  Basin  shall. continue.    A.  cl\ 
ana  erlmlnal  court  will  be  established  by  the  Governing  Commission  to  hear  appeals  from  the  deeUAona  o- 
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the  said  courts  and  to  decide  matters  lor  which  these  courts  are  not  competent.  The  Governing  Commission 
wUl  be  responsible  /or  settling  the  organisation  and  jurisdiction  of  the  said  court.  Justice  will  be  rendered 
tn  the  name  of  the  Governing  Commission. 

26.  The  Governing  Commission  will  alone  have  the  power  ol  levying  taxes  and  dues  In  the  territory 
of  Saar  Basin.  These  taxes  aad  dues  will  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  needs  of  the  territory.  The  fiscal 
system  existing  on  November  11,  1918,  will  be  maintained  as  far  as  possible,  and  no  new  tax  except  customs 
duties  may  be  Imposed  without  previously  consulting  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Inhabitants. 

27.  The  present  stipulations  will  not  affect  the  existing  nationality  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
of  the  Saar  Basin.  No  hindrance  shall  be  placed  In  the  way  of  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  different 
nationality,  but  In  such  case  the  acquisition  of  the  new  nationality  will  Involve  the  loss  of  any  other. 

28.  Under  the  control  of  the  Governing  Commission  the  Inhabitants  will  retain  their  local  assemblies, 
their  religious  liberties,  their  schools  and  their  language.  The  right  of  voting  will  not  be  exercised  for  any 
assemblies  other  than  the  local  assemblies,  and  will  belong  to  every  Inhabitant  over  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
without  distinction  of  sex. 

29.  Any  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Saar  Basin  who  may  desire  to  leave  the  territory  will  have  full  liberty 
to  retain  In  it  their  Immovable  property  or  to  sell  it  at  fair  prices,  and  to  remove  their  movable  property 
Iree  of  any  charges. 

30.  There  will  be  no  military  service,  whether  compulsory  or  voluntary,  in  the  territory  of  the  Saar 
Basin,  and  the  construction  of  fortifications  therein  is  forbidden.  Only  a  local  gendarmerie  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  may  be  established.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Governing  Commission  to  provide  in  all 
cases  lor  the  protection  of  persons  and  property  in  the  Saar  Basin. 

31.  The  territory  of  the  Saar  Basin  as  defined  by  Article  48  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
French  customs  regime.  The  receipts  from  tlie  customs  duties  on  goods  Intended  for  local  consumption  shall 
be  Included  in  the  budget  of  the  said  territory  after  deduction  of  all  costs  of  collection.  No  export  tax  shall 
be  Imposed  upon  metallurgical  products  or  coal  exported  from  the  said  territory  to  Germany,  nor  upon 
German  exports  lor  the  use  of  the  industries  of  the  territory  of  the  Saar  Basin.  Natural  or  manufactured 
products  originating  In  the  Basin  in  transit  over  German  territory  and,  similarly,  German  products  in  transit 
over  the  territory  of  the  Basin  shall  be  free  of  all  customs  duties.  Products  which  both  originate  in  and  pass 
from  the  Basin  into  Germany  shall  be  free  of  import  duties  lor  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the 
coming  into  force  ol  the  present  Treaty,  and  during  the  same  period  articles  imported  from  Germany  Into 
the  territory  of  the  Basin  for  local  consumption  shall  likewise  be  free  of  Import  duties.     During  these  five 

J'ears  the  French  Government  reserves  to  itself  the  right  ol  limiting  to  the  annual  average  of  the  quantities 
mported  into  Alsace-Lorraine  and  France  in  the  years  1911  to  1913  the  quantities  which  may  be  sent  into 
France  ol  all  articles  coming  from  the  Basin  which  include  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods 
Imported  duty  free  from  Germany.  Such  average  shall  be  determined  after  reference  to  all  available  official 
Information  and  statistics. 

32.  No  prohibition  or  restriction  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  circulation  of  French  money  in  the  territory 
of  the  Saar  Basin.  The  French  State  shall  have  the  right  to  use  French  money  in  all  purchases,  payments 
and  contracts  connected  with  the  exploitation  of  the  mines  or  their  accessories  and  sul)sidiaries. 

33.  The  Governing  Commission  shall  have  power  to  decide  all  questions  arising  from  the  interpretation 
of  the  preceding  provisions.  France  and  Germany  agree  that  any  dispute  involving  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  said  provisions  shall  in  the  same  way  be  submitted  to  the  Governing  Com- 
mission, and  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  Commission  shall  be  binding  on  both  countries. 

CHAPTEU    III PLEBISCITE. 

34.  At  the  termination  of  a  period  of  fifteen  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty, 
the  population  ol  the  territory  of  the  Saar  Baslli  will  be  called  upon  to  indicate  their  desires  in  the  following 
manner:  A  vote  will  take  place  by  communes  or  districts,  on  the  thiee  following  alternatives:  (a)  main- 
tenance of  the  regime  established  by  the  present  Treaty  and  by  this  Annex;  (6)  union  with  France;  (c)  union 
with  Germany.  All  persons  without  distinction  of  sex,  more  than  twenty  years  old  at  the  date  of  the  voting, 
resident  in  the  territory  at  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  Treaty,  will  have  the  right  to  vote.  The 
other  conditions.methods  and  the  date  of  the  voting  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
In  g^ich  a  way  as  to  secure  the  freedom,  secrecy  and  trustworthiness  of  the  voting. 

35.  The  League  of  Nations  shall  decide  on  the  sovereignty  under  which  the  territory  is  to  be  placed, 
taking  Into  account  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  as  expressed  by  the  voting:  (a)  If,  for  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  territory,  the  League  of  Nations  decides  in  favour  ol  the  maintenance  of  the  regime  established  by  the 
present  Treaty  and  this  Annex,  Germany  hereby  agrees  to  make  such  renunciation  of  her  sovereignty  in 
favour  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  the  latter  shall  deem  necessary.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  League  ol 
Natloi»s  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  adapt  the  regime  definitively  adopted  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
territory  and  the  general  interest;  (b)  If,  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  territory,  the  League  of  Nations  decides 
In  favour  of  union  with  France,  Germany  hereby  agrees  to  cede  to  France  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  the  League  of  Nations  all  rights  and  title  over  the  territory  specified  by  the  L'eague;  (c)  If,  for  the  whole 
or  part  ol  the  territory,  the  League  of  Nations  decides  in  favour  of  union  with  Germany,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  League  of  Nations  to  cause  the  German  Government  to  be  re-established  in  the  government  of  the 
territory  specified  by  the  League.  ,   , 

36.  It  the  League  ol  Nations  decides  in  favour  of  the  union  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Saar  Basla  with  Germany,  France's  rights  of  ownership  in  the  mines  situated  in  such  part  of  the  territory 
will  be  repurchased  by  Germany  in  their  entirety  at  a  price  payable  in  gold.  The  price  to  be  paid  will  be 
fixed  by  three  experts,  one  nominated  by  Germany,  one  by  France,  and  one,  who  shall  be  neither  a  French- 
man nor  a  German,  by  the  Council  of  the  League  ol  Nations;  the  decision  of  the  experts  will  be  given  by  a 
majority.  The  obligation  of  Germany  to  make  such  payment  shall  be  taken  into  account  by  the  Reparation 
Commission,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  payment  Germany  may  create  a  prior  charge  upon  her  assets  or 
revenues  upon  such  detailed  terms  as  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  Reparation  Commission.  If,  nevertheless, 
Germany  after  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  the  payment  becomes  due  shall  not  have  effected 
the  said  payment,  the  Reparation  Commission  shall  do  so  In  accordance  with  such  instructions  as  may  be 
given  by  the  League  of  Nations,  and.  If  necessary,  by  liquidating  that  part  of  the  mines  which  is  In  question. 

37.  If,  in  consequence  of  the  repurchase  provided  for  in  paragraph  36,  the  ownership  of  the  mines  or 
tny  part  of  them.-is  transferred  to  Germany,  the  French  State  and  French  nationals  shall  have  the  right  to 
purchase  such  amount  of  coal  of  the  Saar  Basin  as  their  industrial  and  domestic  needs  are  found  at  that  U me 
to  require.  An  equitable  arrangement  regarding  amounts  of  coal,  duration  of  contract,  and  prices  will  be 
axed  in  due  time  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  ^  ^  -^  .       ^x.    .., 

38.  It  is  ailderstood  that  France  and  Germany  may,  by  special  agreements  concluded  before  the  time 
fixed  lor  the  payment  ol  the  price  for  'the  repurchase  of  the  mines,  modify  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
36  and  37.  .      ^^ 

39.  The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  make  such  provisions  as  may  ^e  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  the  regime  which  Is  to  take  effect  after  the  decisions  of  the  League  of  Nations  mentioned  In 
■paragraph  35  have  become  operative.  Including  an  equitable  apportionment  of  any  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment ol  the  territory  of  the  Saar  Basin  arising  from  loans  raised  by  the  Commission  or  from  other  causes. 
'=Yom  the  coming  into  force  of  the  new  regime,  the  powers  of  the  Governing  Commission  will  terminate, 

icept  In  the  case  provided  for  in  paragraph  35  (a) .  .  -^-r  ^, 

40.  In  all  matters  dealt  with  In  the  present  Annex,  the  decisions  of  the  Council  ol  the  League  ol  Nations 
«rtU  be  taken  by  a  majority. 
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Section  V — Alsace-Lorraine. 
•     The  High  Contracting  Parties,  recognising  the  moral  obligation  to  redress  the  wrong  ^onQ  by 
Germany  in  1871  both  to  the  rights  of  France  and  to  the  wishes  of  the  population  of  Alsace  ana  Lorraine, 
which  Were  separated  from  their  country  In  spite  of  the  solemn  protest  of  their  representatives  at  the  Assembly 
of  Bordeaux,  agree  upon  the  following  Articles: 

Article  51 — The  territories  which  were  ceded  to  Germany  in  accordance  with  the  Preliminaries  of 
Peace  signed  at  Versailles  on  February  26,  1871,  and  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  of  May  10,  1871,  are  restored  to 
French  Bovereignty  as  from  the  date  of  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918.  The  provisions  of  the  Treaties 
establishing  the  delimitation  of  the  frontiers  before  1871  shall  be  restored. 

Article  52 — The  German  Government  shall  hand  over  without  delay  to  the  French  Government  all 
archives,  regl3ters,~T)lans,  titles  and  documents  of  every  Itind  concerning  the  civil,  military,  financial,  judicial 
or  other  administrations  of  the  territories  restored  to  French  sovereignty.  If  any  of  thesedocuments,  archives, 
registers,  titles  or  plans  have  been  misplaced,  they  will  be  restored  by  the  German  Government  on  the  demand 
of  the  French  Government.  ■  ' 

Article  53 — Separate  agreements  shall  be  made  between  France  and  Germany  dealing  with  the  Interests 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  referred  to  in  Article  51,  particularly  as  regards  their  civil  rights,  their 
business  and  the  exercise  of  their  professions,  it  being  understood  that  Germany  undertakes  as  from  the  present 
date  to  recognise  and  accept  the  regulations  laid  down  in  the  Annex  hereto  regarding  the  nationality  of  the 
Inhabitants  or  natives  of  the  said  territories,  not  to  claim  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  whatsoever  as  German 
nationals  those  who  shall  have  been  declared  on  any  ground  to  be  French,  to  receive  all  others  in  her  terri- 
tory, and  to  conform,  a.s  regards  the  property  of  German  nationals  in  the  territories  indicated  in  Article  51, 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  297  and  the  Annex  to  Section  IV  of  Part  X  (Economic  Claused)  of  the  present 
Treaty  Those  German  nationals  who  without  acquiring  French  nationality  shall  receive  permission  from  the 
French  Government  to  reside  in  the  said  territories  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  Article. 

Article  54 — Those  persoifs  who  have  regained  French  nationality  in  virtue  of  paragraph  1  of  the 
Annex  hereto  will  be  hold  to  be  Alsace-Lorrainers  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  Section.  The  per.sons  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  2  of  the  said  Annex  will  from  the  day  on  which  they  have  claimed  French  nationality 
be  held  to  be  Alsace-Lorrainers  with  retroactive  effect  as  from  November  11.  1918.  For  those  whose  applica- 
tion is  rejected,  the  privilege  will  terminate  at  the  date  of  the  refusal.  Such  juridical  persons  will  also  have  the 
Status  of  Alsace-Lorralners  as  shall  have  been  recognised  as- possessing  this  quality,  whether  by  the  French 
administrative  authorities  or  by  a  judicial  decision. 

ARTICLE  55— The  territories  referred  to  in  Article  51  shall  return  to  France  iree  and  quit  of  all  public 
debts  under  Lhe  conditions  laid  down  in  Article  255  of  Part  IX  (Financial  Clauses)  of  the  present  Treaty. 
'  Article  5(5 — In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Article  256  of  Part  IX  (Financial  Clauses)  of  the  pres- 
ent Treaty,  France  shall  enter  into  possession  of  all  property  and  estate,  within  the  territories  referred  to 
In  Article  51,  which  belong  to  the  German  Empire  or  German  States,  without  any  payment  or  credit  on  this 
account  toanv  of  the  States  ceding  the  territories.  This  provision  applies  to  all  movable  or  immovable 
property  of  public  or  private  domain  together  with  all  rights  whatsoever  belonging  to  the  German  Empire 
or  German  States  or  to  their  administrative  areas  Crown  property  and  the  property  of  the  former  Emperor 
or  other  German  sovereigns  shall  be  assimilated  to  property  of  the  public  domain 

Article  57— Germany  shall  not  take  any  action,  either  by  m?ans  of  stamping  or  by  any  other  legal  or 
administrative  measures  not  applying  equally  to  the  rest  of  her  territory,  which  may  be  to  the  detriment 
of  the  legal  value  or  redeemability  of  German  monetary  instruments  oi  monies  wlilch,  at  the  date  of  the  signa- 
ture of  the  present  Treaty,  are  legally  current,  and  at  that  date  are  in  the  possession  of  the  French  Government. 

Article  58 — A  special  Convention  will  determine  the  conditions  for  repayment  in  mailts  of  the  excep- 
tional war  expenditures  advanced  during  the  course  of  the  war  by  Alsace-Lorraine  or  by  the  public  bodies  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  on  account  o/  the  Empire  in  accordance  with  German  law,  such  as  payment  to  the  families 
of  persons  mobilised,  requisitions,  billeting  of  troops,  and  assistance  to  persons  who  have  been  evacuated. 
In  flxirig  the  amount  of  these  sums^Germany  shall  be  credited  with  that  portion  which  Alsace-Lorraine  would 
have  contributed  to  the  Empire  to  meet  the  expenses  resulting  from  these  payments,  this  contribution  being 
calculated  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  Imperial  revenues  derived  from  Alsace-Lorraine  In  1913. 

Article  59 — The  French  Government  will  collect  for  its  own  account  the  Imperial  taxes,  duties  and  dues 
of  every  kind  leviable  in  the  territories  referred  to  in  Article  51  and  not  collected  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice 
of  November  11,  1918.  '  ,  ,         .,         .  ,■   ^,  ^^     ■, 

ARTICLE  60 — Tlie  German  Government  shall  without  delay  restore  to  Alsfice-Lorralners  (mdivlduals, 
juridical  persons  and  public  institutions)  all  property,  rights  and  interests  belonging  to  them  on  November 
11,  1918,  fn  so  far  as  these  are  situated  in  German  territory. 

Article  61 — The  German  Government  undertakes  to  continue  and  complete  without  delay  the  execu- 
tion of  the  financial  clauses  regarding  Alsace-Lorraine  contained  in  the  Armistice  Conventions. 

Article  62 — The  German  Government  undertakes  to  bear  the  expense  of  all  civil  and  military  pensions 
which  had  been  earned  in  Alsace-Lorraine  on  date  of  November  11,  1918,  and  the  maintenance  of  which  was 
a  charge  on  the  budpr  t  of  the  German  Empire  The  German  Government  shall  furnish  each  year  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  payment  in  francs,  at  the  average  rate  of  exchange  for  that  year,  of  the  sums  in  marks  to 
which  persons  residenc  'n  Alsace-LoiTaine  would  have  been  entitled  if  Alsace-Lorraine  had  remaiped  under 
German  jurisdiction. 

Article  63 — For  the  purposes  of  the  obligation  assumed  by  Germany  in  Part  VIII  (Reparation)  of  the 
present  Treaty  to  give  compensation  for  damages  caused  to  the  civil  populations  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
countries  in  the  form'of  fines,  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  referred  to  In  Article  51  shall  be  assimilated  to 
the  above-mentioned  populations. 

Article  64 — The  regulations  concerning  the  control  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Moselle  are  laid  down  In 
Part  XII  (Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways)  of  the  present  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  65 — Within  a  period  of  three  weeks  after  .the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  port 
of  St^asburg  and  the  port  of  Kehl  shall  be  constituted,  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  a  single  unit  from  the  point 
of  view  of  exploitation.  The  administration  of  this  single  unit  will  be  carried  on  by  a  manager  named  by  the- 
Central  Rhine  Commission,  which  shall  also  have  power  to  remove  him.  This  manager  shall  be  of  French' 
nationality.  He  will  reside  In  Strasburg  and  will  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Central  Rhine  Com- 
mission. There  will  be  established  in  the  two  ports  free  zones  in  conformity  with  Part  XII  (Ports,  Water- 
ways and  Railways)  of  the  present  Treaty.  A  special  Convention  between  France  and  Germany,  which  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Central  Rhine  Commission,  will  fix  the  details  of  this  organisation, 
particularly  as  regards  finance.  It  is  understood  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  Article  the  port  of  Kehl 
includes  the  whole  of  the  area  necessary  for  the  movements  of  the  port  and  the  trains  which  serve  it,  including 
the  harbor,  quays  and  railroads,  platforms,  cranes,  sheds  and  warehouses,  silos,  elevators  and  hydro-electrlt 
plants,  which  make  up  the  equipment  of  the  port.  The  German  Government  undertakes  to  carry  out  all 
measures  which  shall  be  required  of  It  in  order  to  assure  that  all  the  making-up  and  switching  of  trains  arrlvini 
at  or  departing  from  Kehl,  whether  for  the  right  bank  or  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  shall  be  carried  on  In  th*. 
best  conditions  possible.  All  property  rights  shall  be  safeguarded.  In  particular  the  administration  of  the 
ports  shall  not  prejudice  aiTy  property  rights  of  the  French  or  Baden  railroads.  Equality  of  treatment  as 
respects  traffic  shall  be  assured  In  both  ports  to  the  nationals,  vessels  and  goods  of  every  country.  In  case 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  France  shall  consider  that  the  progress  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  port  of 
Strasburg  still  requires  a  prolongation  of  this  temporary  regime,  she  may  ask  for  such  prolongation  from  the 
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Central  Rhine  Commission,  which  may  grant  an  extension  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years.  Throiigh- 
eut  the'whole  period  of  any  such  extension  the  free  zones  above  provided  for  shall  be  maintained.  Pending 
appointment  of  the  first  manager  by  the  Central  Rhine  Comnilssion  a  provisional  manager  who  shall  be  ol 
French  nationality  may  be  appointed  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  subject  to  the  foregoing 
provisions.  For  all  purposes  of  the  present  Article  the  Central  Rhine  Commission  will  decide  by  a  majority 
of  votes. 

ARTICLE  66 — The  railway  and  other  bridges  across  the  Rhine  now  existing  within  the  lipiits  of  Alsace- 
T.orraine  shall,  as  to  all  their  parts  and  their  whole  length,  be  the  property  ol  the  trench  State,  which  shall 

ARTiciiB  67 — The  French  Government  Is  substH;uted  in  all  the  rights  of  the  German  Empire  over  all 
the  railways  which  were  administered  by  the  Imperial  railway  administration  and  which  are  actually  working 
or  imder  construction.  The  same  shall  apply  to  the  rights  of  the  Empire  with  regard  to  railway  and  tramway 
concessions  within  the  territories  referred  to  In  Article  51.  This  substitution  shall  not  entail  any  payment 
on  the  part  of  the  French  State.  The  frontier  railway  stations  shall  be  established  by  a  subsequent  agree- 
ment, it  being  stipulated  in  advance  that  on  the  Rhine  frontier  they  shall  be  situated  on  the  right  bank. 

ARTicuB  68 — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  268  of  Chapter  1  of  Section  I  of  Part  X 
(Economic  Clauses)  of  the  present  Treaty,  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty,  natural  or  manufactured  products  originating  In  and  coming  from  the  territories  referred  to  in  Article 
51  shall,  on  importation  into  German  customs  territory,  be  exempt  from  all  customs  duty.  The  French 
Government  may  fix  each  year,  by  decree  communicated  to  the  German  Government,  the  natiu-e  and  amount 
of  the  products  which  shall  enjoy  this  exemption.  The  amount  ol  each  product  which  may  be  thus  sent 
annually  into  Germany  shall  not  exceed  the  average  of  the  amounts  sent  annually  In  the  years  1911-1913. 
Further,  during  the  period  of  five  years  above  mentioned,  the  German  Government  shall  allow  the  free 
export  from  Germany  and  the  free  reimportation  Into  Germany,  exempt  from  all  customs  duties  and  other 
charges  (Including  Internal  charges),  ol  yarns,  tissues,  and  other  textile  materials  or  textile  products  of  any 
kind  and  in  any  condition,  sent  from  Germany  into  the  territories  referred  Ao  in  Article  51,  to  be  subjected 
there  to  any  finishing  process,  such  as  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  mercerlzation,  gassing,  twisting  or  dressing. 

ARTICLE  69 — During  a  period  ol  ten  years  from  the  coming  Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  central 
electric  supply  works  situated  In  German  territory  and  formerly  furnishing  electric  power  to  the  territories 
referred  to  In  Article  51  or  to  any  establishment  the  working  of  which  passes  permanently  or  temporarily 
from  Germany  to  France,  shall  be  required  to  continue  such  supply  up  to  the  amount  of  consumption 
corresponding  to  the  undertakings  and  contracts  current  on  November  11,  1918.  Such  supply  shall  be  fur- 
nished according  to  the  contracts  In  force  and  at  a  rate  which  shall  not  be  higher  than  that  paid  to  the  said 
works  by  German  nationals. 

ARTICLE  70 — It  is  understood  that  the  French  Government  preserves  Its  right  to  prohibit  in  the  future 
In  the  territories  referred  to  In  Article  51  all  new  German  participation:  (1)  In  the  management  or  exploita- 
tion of  the  public  domain  and  of  public  services,  such  as  railways,  navigable  waterwaj's,  water  works,  gas 
works,  electric  power,  etc.;  (2)  In  the  ownership  of  mines  and  quarries  of  every  kind  and  in  enterprises 
connected  therewith;  (3)  In  metallurgical  establishments,  even  though  their  working  may  not  be  connected 
with  that  of  any  mine. 

>  Article  71 — As  regards  the  territories  referred  to  in  Article  51,  Germany  ^'enounces  on  behalf  of  herself 
and  her  nationals  as  from  November  11,  1918,  all  rights  under  the  law  ol  May  25,  1910.  regarding  the  trade 
in  potash  salts,  and  generally  under  any  stipulations  for  the  intervention  of  German  organisations  In  the 
working  of  the  potash  mines.  Similarly,  she  renounces  on  behalf  of  herself  and  her  nationals  all  rights 
under  any  agreements,  stipulations  or  laws  which  may  exist  to  her  benefit  with  regard  to  other  products  of 
the  aforesaid  territories. 

ARTICLE  72 — The  settlement  of  the  questions  relating  to  debts  contracted  before  November  11,  1918, 
between  the  German  Empire  and  the  German  States  or  their  nationals  residing  In  Germany  on  the  one  part 
and  Alsace-Lorrainers  residing  in  Alsace-Lorraine  on  the  other  part  shall  be  eSected  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  III  of  Part  X  (Economic  Clauses)  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  expression  "before  the 
war"  therein  being  replaced  by  the  expression  "before  November  11,  1918."  The  rate  of  exchange  applicable 
in  the  case  of  such  settlement  shall  be  the  average  rate  quoted  on  the  Geneva  Exchange  during  the  month 
preceding  November  11,  1918.  There  may  be  established  in  the  territories  referred  to  in  Article  51,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  aforesaid  debts  under  the  conditions  laid  down  In  Section  III  of  Part  X  (Economic  Clauses) 
of  the  present  Treaty,  a  special  clearing  office.  It  being  understood  that  this  office  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
central  office"  under  the  provisions  ol  paragraph  1  Rf  the  Annex  to  the  said  Section. 

Article  73 — The  private  property,  rights  and  interests  of  Alsace-Lorrainers  in  Germany  will  be  regulated 
by  the  stipulations  of  Section  IV  of  Part  X  (Economic  Clauses)  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  74 — The  French  Government  reserves  the  right  to  retain  and  liquidate  all  the  property,  rights 
and  Interests  which  German  nationals  or  societies  controlled  by  Germany  possessed  in  the  territories  referred 
to  In  Article  51  on  November  11,  1918,  subject  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Article 
53  above.  Germany  will  directly  compensate  her  nationals  who  may  have  been  dispossessed  by  the  afore- 
said llqiiidations.  The  product  ol  these  liquidations  shall  be  applied  In  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of 
'Sections  III  and  IV  of  Part  X  (Economic  Clauses)  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  75 — Notwithstanding  the  stipulations  of  Section  V  of  Part  X  (Economic  Clauses)  of  the  present 
Treaty,  all  contracts  made  before  the  date  of  the  promulgation  In  Alsaoe-LorrainD  o\  the  French  decree  of 
November  30,  1918,  between  Alsace-Lorraine  (whether  Individuals  or  juridical  persons)  or  others  resident 
In  Alsace-Lorraine  on  the  one  part  and  the  German  Empire  or  Germany  States  and  their  nationals  resident 
In  Germany  on  the  other  part,  the  execution  of  which  had  been  suspended  by  the  Armistice  or  by  subsequent 
French  legislation,  shall  be  maintained.  Nevertheless,  any  contract  ol  which  the'  French  Government 
shall, notify  the  cancellation  to  Germany  In  the  general  Interest  within  a  period  ol  six  mciithT  from  the  date 
of  the  coming  Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  shall  be  annulled  except  In  respect  of  •'uy  debt  or  other 
pecuniary  obligation  arising  out  of  any  act  done  or  money  paid  thereunder  before  November  11,  1918. 
If  this  dissolution  would  cause  one  of  the  parties  substantial  prejudice,  equitable  compensation,  calculated 
solely  on  the  capital  employed  without  taking  account  of  loss  of  profits,  shall  be  accorded  to  the  prejudiced 
party.  With  regard  to  prescriptions,  limitations  and  forfeitures  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  provisions  of 
Articles  300  and  301  of  Section  V  of  Part  X  (Economic  Clauses)  shall  be  applied  with  the  substitution  for 
the  expression  "outbreak  of  war"  ol  the  expression  "November  11,  1918,"  and  for  the  expression  "duration 
of  the  war"  of  the  expression  "period  from  November  11,  1918,  to  the  date  of  the  coming  Into  force  of  the 
present  Treaty." 

Article  76 — Questions  concerning  rights  In  Industrial,  literary  or  artistic  property  of  Alsace-Lorralners 
Shall  be  regulated  m  accordance  with  the  general  stipulations  of  Section  VII  of  Part  X  (Economic  Clauses) 
of  the  present  Treaty,  It  being  understood  that  Alsace-Lorrainers  holding  rights  of  this  nature  under  German 
legislation  will  preserve  full  and  entire  enjoyment  of  those  rights  on  German  territory. 
'  Article  77 — The  German  Goverpment  imdertakes  to  pay  over  to  the  French  Government  such  pro- 
portion of  all  reserves  accumulated  by  the  Empire  or  by  public  or  private  bodies  dependant  upon  it,  for  the 
purposes  ol  disability  and  old  age  Insurance,  as  would  fall  to  the  disability  and  old  age  Insurance  fund  at 
Strasburg.  The  same  shall  apply  in  respect  of  the  capital  and  reserves  accumulated  in  Germany  falling 
legitimately  to  other  social  Insurance  funds,  to  miners'  superannuation  funds,  fo  the  fund  of  the  railways  ol 
Alsace-Lorraine,  to  other  superannuation  organisations  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  personnel  of  public 
administrations  and  institutions  operating  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  also  in  respect  ol  the  capital  and  reserves 
due  by  the  Insurance  fund  of  private  employees  at  Berlin,  by  reason  ol  engagements  entered  into  lor  the  benefit 
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ol  insured  persons  of  that  category  resident  In  Alsace-Lorraine.  A  special  Convention  shall  determine  the 
conditions  and  procedure  of  these  transfers. 

ARTICLE  78 — With  regard  to  the  execution  of  judgments,  appeals  and  prosecutions,  the  following  rules 
shall  be  applied:  (1)  All  civil  and  commercial  judgments  which  shall  have  been  given  since  August  3,  1914, 
by  the  Courts  of  Alsace-Lorraine  between  Alsace-Lorrainers,  or  between  Alsace-Lorrainers  and  foreigners, 
or  between  foreigners,  and  v/hich  shall  not  have  been  appealed  from  before  November  11,  1918,  shall  be 
regarded  as  final  and  suscentible  of  immediate  execution  without  further  formality.  When  the  judgment 
has  been  given  between  Alsiice-Lorrainers  and  Germans  or  between  Alsace-Lorrainers  and  subjects  of  the 
allies  of  Germany,  it  shall  only  be  capable  of  execution  after  the  issue  of  an  exequatur  by  the  corresponding 
new  tribun.ll  In  the  restored  territory  referred  to  in  Article  61.  (2)  All  judgments  given  by  German  Courts 
Bince  August  3,  1914,  against  Alcade-Lorrainera  for  political  crimes  or  misdemeanors  shall  be  regarded  as 
null  and  void.  (3)  All  sentences  passed  since  November  11,  1918,  by  the  Court  of  the  Empire  at  Leipzig 
on  appeals  against  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Alsace-Lorraine  shall  be  regarded  as  null  and  void  and 
shall  be  so  pronounced.  TTie  papers  in  regard  to  the  cases  in  which  sucli  sentences  have  been  given  ghall 
be  returned  to  the  Courts  of  Alsace-Lorraine  concerned.  All  appeals  to  the  Court  of  the  Empire  against 
decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Alsace-Lorraine  shall  be  suspended.  The  papers  shall  be  returned  under  the 
aforesaid  conditions  lor  transfer  without  delay  to  the  French  Cour  de  Cassation,  which  shall  be  competent 
to  decide  them.  (4)  All  prosecutions  in  Alsace-Lorraine  for  offences  committed  during  the  period  between 
November  11,  191S,  and  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  will  be  conducted  under  German  law 
except  in  so  far  as  this  has  been  modified  by  decrees  duly  published  on  the  spot  by  the  Fi-ench  authorities. 
(5)  All  other  Qup.slions  as  to  competence,  procedure  or  administration  of  jastice  shall  be  determined  by  a 
special  Convention  between  France  and  Germany. 

Article  79 — The  stipulations  as  to  nationality  contained  in  the  Annex  hereto  shall  be  considered  as 
of  equal  force  wth  the  provisions  of  the  present  Section.  All  otter  Questions  concerning  Alsace-Lorraine 
which  are  not  regulated  by  the  present  Section  and  tlie  Annex  thereto  or  by  the  general  provisions  ol  the 
present  Treaty  v/ill  form  the  subject  of  further  conventions  between  France  and  Germany. 

ANNEX. 

1.  As  from  November  11,  1918,  the  following  persons  are  ipso  facto  reinstated  in  French  nationality: 
(1)  Persons  who  lost  French  nationality  by  the  application  of  the  Franco-German  Treaty  of  May  10,  1871, 
and  who  have  not  since  that  date  acquired  any  nationality  other  than  German;  (2)  The  legitimate  or  natural 
descendants  of  the  persons  referred  to  in  the  immediately  preceding  paragraph,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who-se  ascendants  in  the  paternal  line  include  a  German  who  migrated  into  Alsace-Lorraine  after  July  15, 
1870;  (3)  All  persons  born  in  Alsace-Lorraine  of  unknown  parents,  or  whoso  nationality  is  unknown.        _ 

2.  Within  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  persons  included  in 
anv  of  the  following  categories  may  claim  French  nationality:  (1)  All  persons  not  restored  to  French  nation- 
ality under  paragraph  1  above,  whose  ascendants  include  a  Frenchman  or  Frenchwoman  who  lost  French 
nationality  under  tlie  conditions  referred  to  in  the  said  paragraph;  (2)  All  foreigners,  not  nationals  of  a  Ger- 
man State,  who  acquired  the  status  ol  a  citizen  of  Alsace-Lorraine  before  August  3,  1914;  (3)  All  Germans 
domiciled  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  if  they  have  been  so  domiciled  since  a  date  previous  to  July  15,  1870,  or  if  one  of 
their  ascendants  was  at  that  date  domiciled  in  Alsace-Lorraine ;  (4)  All  Germans  born  or  domiciled  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  who  have  served  in  the  Allied  or  Associated  armies  during  the  present  war,  and  their  descendants; 
(5)  AU  persons  born  in  Alsace-Lorraine  before  May  10.  1871,  of  foreign  parents,  and  the  descendants  of  such 
Dersons;  (6)  The  husband  or  wile  of  any  person  whose  French  nationality  may  liavc  been  restored  under 
paragraph  1,  or  who  may  have  claimed  and  obtained  Fi-ench  nationality  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
provisions.  The  legal  representative  of  a  minor  may  exercise,  on  behalf  of  that  minor,  the  right  to  claim 
French  nationality;  and  if  that  right  has  not  been  exercised,  the  minor  may  claim  French  nationaUty  within 
the  year  following  his  majority.  Except  in  the  cases  provided  for  in  No.  (6)  of  the  present  paragraph,  the 
French  authorities  reserve  to  themselves  the  right,  in  individual  cases,  to  reject  the  claim  to  French  nationality. 

3.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2,  Germans  born  or  domiciled  In  Alsace-Lorraine  shall  not 
acquire  French  nationality  by  reason  of  the  restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  even  though  they  may 
have  the  status  of  citizens  of  Alsace-Lorraine  They  may  acquire  French  nationality  only  by  naturalisation, 
on  condition  ol  having  been  domiciled  in  Alsace-Lorraine  from  a  date  previous  to  August  3,  1914,  and  oi 
submitting  proof  of  unbrolten  residence  within  the  restored  territory  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918.  France  will  be  solely  responsible  for  their  diplomatic  and  consular  protection  from  the  date  of 
their  appUcation  for  Fi-ench  naturalisation  The  Ftench  Government  shall  determine  the  procedure  by  which 
reinstatement  in  French  nationality  as  ol  right  shall  be  effected,  and  the  conditions  under  which  decisions 
shall  bo  given  upon  claims  to  such  nationality  and  applications  for  naturalisation,  as  provided  by  the  present 

Section  VI — Austria. 
Article  80— Germany  acknowledges  and  will  respect  strictly  the  independence  of  Austria,  wlth^  the 
frontiers  which  may  be  fixed  in  a  Treaty  between  that  State  and  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers; 
she  agrees  that  this  independence  shall  be  Inalienable,  except  v/tth  the  consent  ol  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  '   ,  ,     ^ 

Section  VII — Czecho-Slova.k  State. 

Article  Si — Germany,  in  conformity  with  the  action  already  taken  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  recognizes  the  f^omplete  independence  of  the  C?.ecliO-S!ovak  State  v/hich  will  Include  the  autonomous 
territory  of  the  Ruthenians  to  the  south  of  the  Carpathians.  Germany  hereby  recognizes  the  frontiers  of 
this  State  as  determined  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associ.ited  Powers  and  the  other  Interested  States. 

ARTICLE  82 — The  old  frontier  as  it  existed  on  August  3,  1914,  between  Austria-Hungary  and  the  German 
Empire  will  constitute  the  frontier  between  Germany  and  the  Czeoho-Slovak  State. 

ARTICLE  83 — GiTmany  renounces  in  favor  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  all  rights  and  title  over  the  por- 
tion of  Silesian  territory  defined  as  follows:  starting  from  a  point  about  2  kilometres  south-east  of  Katscher, 
on  the  boundarv  between  the  Kreise  ol  Leobschiitz  and  Batibor:  the  boundary  between  the  two  Krcise;' 
then,  the  former  boundary  between  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  up  to  a  point  on  the  Oder  Immediately 
to  the  south  of  the  Ratibor-Oderberg  railway:  thence,  towards  the  north-west  and  up  to  a  point  about  2 
kilometres  to  the  south-east  of  Katscher:  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  spot  passing  to  the  we.st  of  Kranowitz. 
A  Commission  composed  of  seven  members,  five  nominated  by  tlie  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 
one  by  Poland  and  one  by  the  Czecho-Slovak  State,  will  be  appointed  fifteen  days  after  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  Treatv  to  trace  on  the  spot  the  frontier  iine  between  Poland  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  State. 
The  decisions  of  this  Conimission  will  be  taken  by  a  majority  and  shall  be  binding  on  the  parties  concerned. 
Germany  hereby  agrees  to  renounce  in  favor  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  all  rights  and  title  over  the  part 
of  the  Kreis  of  Leobschiitz  comprised  within  the  following  boundaries  In  case  after  the  determination  or  the 
frontier  between  Germany  and  Poland  the  said  part  of  that  Kreis  should  become  Isolated  from  Germany: 
from  the  south-eastern  extremitv  of  the  salient  of  the  former  Austrian  frontier  at  about  5  kilometres  to  the 
west  of  Leobschiitz  south-wards  and  up  to  the  point  of  junction  with  the  boundary  between  the  Kreise  ot 
Leobschiitz  and  Ratibor:  the  former  frontier  between  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary;  then,  north-wards, 
the  administrative  boundary  between  the  Kreise  ot  Leobschiitz  and  Ratibor  up  to  a  point  situated  about  2 
kilometres  to  the  south-east  of  Katscher:  thence,  north-westwards  and  up  to  the  starting-point  of  this 
dottnitlon:  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  spot  passing  to  the  east  of  Katscher. 

ARTICLE  84 — German  nationals  habitually  resident  in  any  of  the  territories  recognized  as  forming  part 
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at  the  Czecbo-Slovak  State  will  obWiln  Czeclio-Slovak  nationality  ipso  facto  and  lose  their  Geraian  nation- 
allty. 

Article  85 — Within  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  German 
nationals  over  eighteen  years  of  age  habitually  resident  In  any  of  the  territories  recognized  a$  forming  part 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  will  be  entitled  to  opt  for  German  nationality.  Czecho-Slovaks  who  are  German 
nationals  and  are  habitually  resident  in  Germany  will  have  a  similar  right  to  opt  for  Czecho-Slovak  nation- 
ality. Option  by  a  husband  will  cover  his  wife  and  option  by  parents  will  cover  their  children  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Persons  who  have  exercised  the  above  right  to  opt  must  within  the  succeeding  twelve  months 
transfer  their  place  of  residence  to  the  State  for  which  they  have  opted.  They  will  be  entitled  to  retain  their 
landed  property  ia  the  territory  o!  the  other  State  where  they  had  their  place  of  residence  before  exercising 
the  right  to  opt.  They  may  carry  with  them  their  movable  property  of  every  description.  No  export  or 
import  duties  may  be  imposed  upon  them  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  such  property.  Within  the  same 
period  Czecho-Slovaks  who  are  German  nationals  and  are  in  a  foreign  country  will  be  entitled  in  the  absence 
3f  any  provisions  to  the  contrary  in  the  foreign  law,  and  if  they  have  not  acquirad  the  foreign  no,tionality,  to 
jbtffln  Czecho-Slovak  nationality  and  lose  their  German  nationality  by  complying  with  the  requirements 
laid  down  by  the  Czecho-Slovak  State. 

Auticle  86 — The  Czecho-Slovak  State  accepts  and  agrees  to  embody  in  a  Treaty  with  tixe  Principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  sucli  provisions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  said  Powers  to  protect 
the  interests  of  Inhabitants  of  that  State  who  difier  from  t!ie  majority  of  the  population  in  race,  language 
or  religion.  The  Czecho-Siovak  State  further  accepts  and  agrees  to  embody  In  a  Treaty  with  the  said  Powers 
such  provisions  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  protect  freedom  of  transit  and  equitable  treatment  of  the 
3ommerce  of  other  nations.  The  proportion  and  natiue  of  the  financial  obligations  of  Germany  and  Prussia 
which  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  wiil  have  to  assume  on  account  of  the  Silesian  territory  placed  under  Its 
sovereignty  will  be  determined  in  accordance  with  Article  254  of  Part  IX  (Financial  Clauses)  of  the  present 
Treaty.  Subsequent  agreements  will  decide  all  questions  not  decided  by  the  present  Treaty  which  may 
irlse  In  consequence  of  the  cession  of  the  said  territory. 

Section  VIII — Poland. 

Article  87 — Germany,  In  conformity  with  the  action  already  taken  by  the  Allied  .ifid  Associated 
Powers,  recognizes  the  complete  independence  of  Poland,  and  renounces  in  her  favor  all  rights  and  title 
over  the  territory  bounded  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany  as  laid  down  in  Article  27 
of  Part  II  (Boundaries  of  Germany),  of  the  present  Treaty  up  to  a  point  situated  about  2  kilometres  to  the 
east  of  Lorzendorf,  then  a  line  to  the  acute  angle  which  the  northern  boundary  of  Upper  Silesia  makes  about 
3  kilometres  north-west  of  Simmenau,  then  the  boundary  of  Upper  Silesia  to  Its  meeting  point  with  the  old 
[rcmtier  between  Germany  and  Russia,  then  this  frontier  to  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  course  of  the 
Nlemen,  and  then  the  northrn  frontier  of  East  Prussia  as  laid  down  in  Article  28  of  Part  II  aforesaid.  The 
provisions  of  this  Article  do  not,  however,  apply  to  the  territories  of  East  Prussia  and  the  Fl'ce  City  of  Danzig, 
as  defined  in  Article  28  of  Part  II  (Boundaries  of  Germany)  and  In  Article  100  of  Section  XI  (Danzig)  of 
this  Part.  The  boundaries  of  Poland  not  laid  down  in  the  present  Treaty  will  be  subsequently  determined 
by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  A  Commission  consisting  of  seven  members,  five  of  whom 
Bh^ll  be  nominated  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  one  by  Germany  and  one  by  Poland, 
shall  be  constituted  fifteen  days  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  to  delimit  on  the  spot  the 
frontier  line  between  Poland  and  Germany.  The  decisions  of  the  Commission  will  be  taken  by  a  majority 
of  votes  and  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  concerned. 

Article  88 — In  the  portion  of  Upper  Silesia  included  within  the  boundaries  described  below,  the  in- 
habitants wiil  be  called  upon  to  indicate  by  a  vote  whether  they  wish  to  be  attached  to  Germany  or  to  Poland: 
starting  from  the  northern  point  of  the  salient  of  the  old  province  of  Austrian  Silesia  situate<l  about  8  kilo- 
metres oast  of  Neustadt,  the  former  frontier  between  Germany  and  Austria  to  its  junction  with  the  boundary 
between  the  Krelse  of  Jjeobschiitz  and  Ratibor:  thence  In  a  northerly  direction  to  a  point  about  2  kilometres 
southeast  of  Katscher:  the  boundary  between  the  Krelse  of  Leobschiitz  and  Ratibor;  thenco  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  a  point  on  the  com'se  of  the  Oder  immediately  south  of  the  Ratibor-Oderberg  railway: 
a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  passing  south  of  Kranowitz;  thence  the  old  boundary  between  Germany  and 
Austria,  then  the  old  boundary  between  Germany  and  Russia  to  its  junction  with  the  administrative  bound- 
ary between  Posnania  and  Upper  Silesia;  thence  this  administrative  boundary  to  its  junction  with  the 
administrative  boundary  between  Upper  and  Middle  Silesia;  thence  westwards  to  the  point  where  the 
administrative  boundary  turns  in  an  acute  angle  to  the  south-east  about  3  kilometres  northwest  of  Simmenau : 
the  boundary  between  Upper  and  Middle  Silesia;  then  in  a  westerly  direction  to  a  point  to  be  fixed  on  the 
ground  about  2  kilometres  east  of  Lorzendorf:  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  passing  nortl\  of  Klein  Henners- 
dorf:  thence  southwards  to  the  point  where  the  boundary  between  Upper  and  Middle  Silesia  cuts  the 
Stadtel-Karlsruhe  road;  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  passing  w€St  of  Ilennersdorf,  Polkowitz,  Noldau, 
Steinersdorf  and  Dammer,  and  east  of  Strehlltz,  Nassadel,  Eckersdorf,  Schwirz  and  Stiidtel;  thence  the 
boundary  between  Upper  and  Middle  Silesia  to  its  junction  with  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Kreis  of  Falken- 
berg;  then  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Kreis  of  Falkenberg  to  the  point  of  the  salient  which  Is  3  kilometres 
east  of  Puschine;  thence  to  the  nortnern  point  of  the  salient  of  the  old  province  of  Austrian  Silesia  situated 
aboiit  8  kilometres  east  of  Neustadt:  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  passing  east  of  Ziilz.  The  rfeglme  under 
which  this  plebiscite  will  be  taken  and  given  effect  to  is  laid  down  in  the  Annex  hereto.  The  Polish  and 
German  Governments  herebj'  respectively  bind  themselves  to  conduct  no  prosecutions  on  any  part  of  their 
territory  and  to  take  no  exceptional  proceedings  for  any  political  action  performed  in  Upper  Silesia  during 
the  period  of  the  regime  laid  down  in  the  Annex  hereto  and  up  to  the  settlement  of  the  final  status  of  the 
country.  Germany  hereby  renounces  in  favour  of  Poland  all  rights  and  title  over  the  portion  of  Upper  Silesia 
lying  beyond  the  frontier  line  fixed  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  as  the  result  of  the 
plebiscite. 

ANNEX. 

1.  Within  fifteen  days  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  the  German  troops  and  such 
©facials  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Commission  set  up  under  the  provisions  of  paragrapli  2  shjll  evacuate 
the  plebiscite  area.  Up  to  the  moment  of  the  completion  of  the  evacuation  they  shall  refrain  from  any  form 
of  requisitioning  in  money  or  in  kind  and  from  all  acts  likely  to  prejudice  the  material  interests  of  the 
country.  Within  the  same  period  the  Workmen's  and  Soldier's  Coimcils  which  have  been  constituted  in 
this  area  shall  be  dissolved.  Members  of  such  Councils  who  are  natives  of  another  region  and  are  exercising 
their  functions  at  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  or  who  have  gone  out  sf  office  since 
March  1,  1919,  shall  be  evacuated.  All  military  and  seml-miltary  unions  formed  In  the  said  area  by  inhabi- 
tants of  the  disti'ict  shall  be  immediately  disbanded.  All  members  of  such  military  organisations  who  are 
not  domiciled  in  the  said  area  shall  be  required  to  leave  it. 

2.  The  plebiscite  area  shall  be  Immediately  placed  under  the  authority  of  an  International  Commission 
o(four  members  to  be  designated  by  the  following  Powers;  the  United  States  of  America,  France,  the  British 
Empire  and  Italy.  It  shall  be  occupied  by  troops  belonging  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  the 
German  Government  undertilkes  to  give  facilities  for  the  transference  of  these  troops  to  Uppei  Silesia. 

3.  The  Commission  shall  enjoy  all  the  powers  exercised  by  the  German  or  the  Prussiati  Government, 
except  those  of  legislation  or  taxation.  It  shall  also  be  substituted  for  the  Government  of  the  province 
and  the  Regierungsbztrk.  It  shall  be  within  the  competence  of  the  Commission  to  Interpret  the  powers 
hereby  Msferred  upon  It  and  to  determine  to  what  extent  it  shall  exercise  them,  and  to  what  extent  they 
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shall  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  existing  authorities.  Changes  in  the  existing  laws  and  the  existing  taxation 
shall  only  be  brought  into  force  with  the  consent  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  will  maintain  ordei 
with  the  help  of  the  trooDS  which  v/ill  be  at  its  disposal,  and,  to  the  extent  which  it  may  deem  necessary,  by 
means  of  gendarmerie  recruited  among  the  Inhabitants  of  the  country.  Tlie  Commission  shall  provide 
immediately  for  the  replacement  of  the  evacuated  German  officials,  and,  if  occasion  arises,  shall  itself  ordei 
the  evacuation  of  such  authorities  and  proceed  to  the  replacement  of  such  local  authorities  as  may  be  required. 
It  shall  talie  ail  steps  which  it  thinljs  proper  to  ensure  the  freedom,  fairness  and  secrecy  of  the  vote.  In  par- 
ticular, it  shall  have  the  right  to  order  the  expulsion  of  any  person  who  may  in  any  way  have  attempted 
to  distort  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  by  methods  of  corruption  or  intimidation.  The  Commission  shall  have 
full  power  to  settle  all  questions  arising  from  the  execution  of  the  present  clauses  It  shall  be  assisted  by 
technical  advisers  chosen  by  it  from  among  the  local  population.  The  decisions  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  taken  by  a  majority  vote.  .      ,  ,       ,„,,,.„,  j       j  .        ■  ^  ^ 

4.  The  vote  shall  take  place  at  such  date  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  but  not  sooner  than  six  months  or  later  than  eighteen  montlis  after  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mission In  the  area.  The  right  to  vote  shall  be  given  to  all  persons  without  distinction  of  sex  who:  (a)  Have 
completed  their  twentieth  year  on  the  1st  of  January  of  the  yearin  which  the  plebiscite  takes  place;  (6)  Were 
born  in  the  plebiscite  area  or  have  been  domiciled  there  since  a  date  to  be  determined  by  the  Commission 
which  shall  not  be  subsequent  to  January  1,  1919,  or  who  have  been  expelled  by  the  German  authorities 
and  have  not  retained  their  domicile  there.  Persons  convicted  of  political  offences  shall  be  enabled  tc 
exercise  their  right  of  voting.  Every  person  will  vote  in  the  commune  where  he  is  domiciled  or  in  whicq 
he  was  born.  It  he  has  not  retained  his  domicile  in  the  area.  The  result  of  the  vote  v.'ill  be  determined  bj 
communes  according  to  the  majority  of  votes  in  each  commune.  .        ^  ,_ 

5  On  the  conclusion  of  the  voting,  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  each  commune  will  be  communicated  bj 
the  Commission  to  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  with  a  full  report  as  to  the  taking  of  the 
vote  and  a  recommendation  as  to  the  line  which  ought  to  be  adopted  as  the  frontier  of  Germany  in  Uppei 
Silesia.  In  this  recommendation  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  as  shown  by  the  vote 
and  to  the  geographical  and  economic  conditions  of  the  locality. 

6  As  soon  as  the  frontier  has  been  fixed  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  the  Gerraai 
authorities  will  be  notified  by  the  International  Commission  that  they  are  free  to  take  over  the  administratioi 
of  the  tenitory  which  it  is  recognised  should  be  German;  the  said  authorities  must  proceed  to  do  so  wltlui 
one  month  of  such  notification  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Commission.  Within  the  same  perloc 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  the  Polish  Government  must  proceed  to  take  over  the  ad 
ministration  of  the  territory  which  it  is  recognised  should  be  Polish.  When  the  administration  of  the  terrl 
tory  has  been  provided  for  by  the  German  and  Polish  authorities  respectively,  the  powers  of  the  Commissioi 
Will  terminate.  The  cost  of  the  army  of  occupation  and  expenditure  by  the  Commission,  whether  in  discharg* 
Of  its  own  functions  or  in  the  administration  of  the  territory,  will  be  a  charge  on  the  area. 

ArticI/E  89 — Poland  undertakes  to  accord  freedom  of  transit  to  persons,  goods,  vessels,  carriages,  wagons 
and  mails  in  transit  between  East  Prussia  and  the  rest  of  Germany  over  Polish  territory,  including  terriloria 
waters  and  to  treat  them  at  least  as  favourably  as  the  persons,  goods,  vc-ssels,  carriages,  wagons  and  maili 
resnectively  of  Polisii  or  of  any  other  more  favoured  nationality,  oriRin,  importation,  starting  point,  or  ow!ict 
Shins  as  regards  facilities,  restrictions  and  all  other  matters  Goods  in  transit  shall  be  exempt  from  all  cus- 
toms or  othc-r  similar  duties.  Freedom  of  transit  will  extend  to  telegraphic  and  telephonic  services  under  th< 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  conventions  referred  to  in  Article  98. 

ARTICLE  90 — Poland  undertakes  to  permit  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  the  exportation  to  Germans 
of  the  products  of  the  mines  in  any  part  of  Upper  Silesia  transferred  to  Poland  in  aocordancjhvith  the  presen: 
Treaty  Such  products  shall  be  free  from  all  export  duties  or  other  charges  or  restrictions  on  exportation 
Poland  agrees  to  ta'-:e  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  tliat  any  such  products  shall  be  available  foi 
sale  to  purchasers  in  Germany  on  terms  as  favourable  as  are  applicable  to  like  products  sola  under  similai 
conditions  to  purchasers  in  Poland  or  in  any  other  country.  ,     ,        ,        .  ^    .  ^  , 

ARTICLE  91 — German  nationals  habitually  resident  in  territories  recognised  as  forming  part  of  Polanc 
Will  acquire  Polish  nationality  ivso  facto  and  will  lose  their  German  nationality.  German  nationals,  how- 
ever, or  their  dcscciularts  who  became  resident  in  these  territories  after  January  1,  1908,  will  not  acquirt 
Polish  nationality  v.'ithout  a  special  authorisation  from  the  Polish  State  Within  a  period  of  two  years  aftei 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  Gorman  nationals  over  IS  years  of  age  habitually  resident 
in  any  of  the  ten-ltorics  recognised  as  forming  part  ol  Poland  will  be  entitled  to  opt  for  German  nationality 
Poles  who  are  German  nationals  over  18  years  of  age  and  habitually  resident  in  Germany  will  have  a  similai 
right  to  opt  for  Pollsii  nationality.  Option  by  a  husband  will  cover  his  wife  and  option  by  parents  wil 
cover  their  oMldren  under  18  years  of  age.  Persons  who  have  exercised  the  above  right  to  opt  may  wither 
the  succeeding  twelve  months  transfer  their  place  of  residence  to  the  State  for  which  they  have  opted.  Tho 
will  be  entitled  to  retain  their  immovable  property  in  the  territory  of  the  other  State  where  they  had  then 
place  of  residence  before  exercising  the  right  to  opt  They  may  carry  with  them  their  movable  property 
of  every  dcMC-lption  No  export  or  import  duties  or  charges  may  be  imposed  upon  them  in  connection  with 
the  removal  of  such  property  Within  the  same  period  Poles  who  are  German  nationals  and  are  in  a  foreign 
country  nil!  be  entitled,  in  the  absence  of  any  provisioas  to  the  contrary  in  the  foreign  law,  and  if  they  have 
not  acquired  the  forc-igu  nationality,  to  obtain  Polish  nationality  and  to  lose  their  German  nationality  by 
complying  with  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  Polish  State.  In  the  portlo;i  of  Upper  Silesia  submitted 
to  a  plebiscite  the  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  only  come  into  force  as  from  the  definitive  attribution  o) 
the  territory. 

ARTiCLK  92 — 'ITie  proportion  and  the  nature  of  the  financial  liabUltirs  of  Germany  and  Prussia  whicn 
are  to  be  borne  by  Poland  viUI  be  dntei mined  in  accordance  with  Article  254  of  Part  IX  (Financial  Clauses) 
of  the  present  Treatv.  There  shall  be  excluded  from  the  share  of  such  financial  liabilities  atsumed  by 
Poland  that  portion  of  the  debt  which,  accoiding  to  the  finding  of  the  Reparation  Commission  referred  tc 
in  the  above-mentioned  Article,  arises  from  measures  adopted  by  the  German  and  Prussian  Governments 
with  a  view  to  Ccrinan  colonisation  in  Poland.  In  fixing  under  Article  2.56  of  the  present  Treaty  the  value 
of  the  property  and  possessions  belonging  to  the  German  Empire  and  to  the  German  States  which  pass  te 
Poland  with  the  territory  transferred  above,  the  Reparation  Commission  shall  exclude  from  the  valuatior 
buildings  forests  and  other  State  property  which  belonged  to  the  former  Kingdom  of  Poland;  Poland  shal 
acquire  these  pro  per  Lies-tree  of  all  costs  and  charges.  In  all  the  German  territory  transferred  in  accordance 
with  the  present  Trentv  and  recc^nised  as  forming  definitively  part  of  Poland,  the  property,  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  German  nationals  shall  not  be  liquidated  under  Article  297  by  the  Polish  Government  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ioilo.ving  provisions:  (1)  The  proceeds  of  the  liquidation  shall  be  paid  direct  to  the  owner; 
(2)  If  on  his  application  the  Mixed  Aibitral  Tribunal  provided  for  by  Section  VI  of  Part  X  (Economic 
Clauses)  of  the  pipsc-nt  Treaty,  or  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  that  Tribunal,  is  satisfied  that  the  conditions 
of  the  sale  or  measures  taken  by  the  Polish  Government  out-side  its  general  legislation  were  unfairly  prejudi- 
cial to  the  price  obtained,  they  shall  have  discretion  to  award  to  the  owner  equitable  compensation  to  be 
paid  by  the  Polish  Government  Further  agreements  will  regulate  all  questions  arising  out  of  the  cession 
of  the  above  territory  which  are  not  regulated  by  the  present  Treaty.  ,.,„.,       .,   , 

ARTICLE  93 — Poland  accepts  and  agrees  to  embody  In  a  Treaty  with  the  Principal  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  such  provisions  as  may  be  deemed  necesszry  by  the  said  Powers  to  protect  the  interests  ol 
Inhabitants  of  Poland  who  differ  fronl  the  majority  of  the  population  In  race,  language  or  religion.  Poland 
further  accepts  and  agrees  to  embody  in  a  Treaty  with  the  said  Powers  such  provisions  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  to  protect  freedom  of  transit  and  equitable  treatment  of  the  commerce  of  other  nations. 
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Section  IX — East  Prussia. 

Article  94 — In  the  area  between  the  southern  frontier  of  East  Prussia,  as  described  la  Article  28  ol 
Part  II  (Boundaries  of  Germany)  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  the  line  described  below,  the  lababltants  will 
bo  called  upon  to  indicate  by  a  vote  tlie  State  to  which  they  wish  to  belong:  The  westerij  and  northern 
boundary  of  Regierungsbezirk  Alleasteln  to  Its  junction  with  the  boundary  between  the  Krdse  of  Olotsko 
and  Angerburg;  thence,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Krels  of  Oletsko  to  its  Junction  with  tbo  old  frontier 
of  East  Prussia.  , 

Article  95 — The  German  troops  and  authorities  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  oreft  deflned  above 
wltliin  a  period  not  exceeding  fifteen  days  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty.  Until  the 
evacuation  is  completed  they  will  abstain  from  all  reauisitions  in  money  or  in  kind  and  from  all  measures 
Injurious  to  the  economic  interests  of  the  country.  On  the  expiration  of  the  above-mentioned  period  the 
said  area  will  be  placed  under  tlie  authority  of  an  International  Commission  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  This  Commission  will  have  general  powers  of  administration, 
and,  in  particular,  will  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  arranging  for  the  vote  and  of  taking  such  measures  as  It 
may  deem  necessary  to  ensure  its  freedom,  fairness  and  secrecy.  The  Commission  will  have  all  necessary 
authority  to  decide  any  questions  to  which  the  execution  of  these  provisions  may  give  rise.  TJio  Commission 
T/lil  make  such  arrzngements  as  may  be  necessary  for  assistance  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions  by  officials 
chosen  by  Itself  from  the  local  population.  Its  decisions  will  be  talten  by  a  majority.  Every  pffiBon,  irrespec- 
tive of  sex,  will  be  entitled  to  vote  who:  (a)  Is  20  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  the  coming  iut9  force  of  the 
present  Treaty,  and  (&)  Was  born  within  the  area  where  the  vote  v/ill  take  place  or  has  been  ha})itually  resi- 
dent there  from  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commission.  Every  person  will  vote  in  the  commune  where  he  is 
habitually  resident  or,  if  not  habitually  resident  in  the  aiea,  in  the  commune  where  he  was  born.  The  result 
of  the  vote  will  be  determined  by  communes  {Gemeinde)  according  to  the  majority  of  the  votes  in  each 
commune.  On  the  conclusion  ol  the  voting  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  each  commune  will  be  commimicated 
by  the  Commission  to  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  with  a  full  report  as  to  the  taking  ol 
the  vote  and  a  recommendation  as  to  the  line  which  ouglit  to  be  adopted  as  the  boundary  of  East  Prussia 
In  this  region.  In  tliis  recommendation  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  as  sliown  by  the 
vote  and  to  tlie  geographical  and  economic  conditions  of  the  locality.  The  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  will  then  fix  the  frontier  between  East  Prussia  and  Poland  in  this  region. 

If  the  line  fixed  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  is  such  as  to  exclude  from  East  Prus-'iia 
any  part  of  the  territory  defined  in  Article  94,  the  renunciation  of  its  rights  by  Germany  in  favour  of  Poland, 
as  provided  in  Article  87  a.bove,  will  extend  to  the  territories  so  excluded.  As  soon  as  the  line  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  I'owers,  the  authoiitics  administering  East  Prussia  will  be 
notified  by  the  International  Commission  that  they  are  free  to  talre  over  the  administration  of  the  territory 
to  the  north  of  the  line  so  fixed,  which  they  shall  p/oceed  to  do  witliin  one  month  of  such  notification  and  in 
the.  manner  prescribed  by  the  Commission.  Within  the  same  period  and  as  prescribed  by  the  Commission, 
the  Polish  Government  must  proceed  to  take  over  the  administration  of  the  territory  to  the  south  of  the 
line.  When  the  administration  of  the  territory  by  the  East  Prussian  and  Polish  authorities  respectively  has 
been  provided  for,  tiie  powers  of  tlie  Commission  will  terminate.  Expenditure  by  the  CommissioTi,  whether 
in  the  discharge  of  its  own  functions  or  in  the  administration  of  the  territory,  will  be  bomo  hy  the  local 
revenuesr"  East  Prussia  v.'ill  be  required  to  bear  such  proportion  of  any  deficit  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Prin- 
cipal Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

Article  96 — in  tlie  area  comprising  the  Kreise  of  Stuhm  and  Rosenberg  and  the  portion  of  the  Kreis 
of  Marienburg  which  is  situated  ejist  of  the  Nogat  and  that  of  Maiienwerder  east  of  the  Vistula,  the  inhabi- 
tants will  be  .called  upon  to  Indicate  by  a  vote,  to  be  taken  in  each  commune  (ffemeinde),  whether  they 
desire  the  various  communes  situated  in  this  territory  to  belong  to  Poland  or  to  East  Prussia. 

Article  97 — Tiie  German  troops  and  authorities  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  area  defined  in  Article  96 
witliln  a  period  not  exceedir)g  fifteen  days  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty.  TJntil  the  evacu- 
ation is  completed  they  will  abstain  from  all  requisitions  in  money  or  in  kind  and  from  all  mc-aaures  Injurious 
to  the  economic  interests  of  t)\e  country.  On  the  expiration  of  the  above-mentioned  period,  tlio  said  area 
will  be  placed  under  the  authority  of  an  International  Commission  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Prin- 
cipal Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  This  Commls.slon,  supported  if  occasion  arises  by  the  neocAsary  forces, 
will  have  general  powers  of  administiation  and  in  particular  will  be  charged  witli  the  duty  of  .-uianging  for 
the  vote  and  of  taking  such  measures  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  ensure  its  freedom,  fairness  aud  secrecy. 
The  Commission  will  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  relating  to  the  plebis- 
cite in  the  AUenstein  area;  its  decisions  will  be  taken  by  a  majoritj'.  Expenditure  by  the  Commi-ssion,  whether 
in  the  discharge  of  ita  ov.'n  functions  or  in  the  administration  of  the  territory,  will  be  borne  by  the  local 
revenues  On  the  couclu.iion  of  the  voting  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  each  commune  will  be  communicated 
by  the  Commission  to  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  with  a  lull  renort  as  to  the  taking  of  the 
vote  and  a  recommendation  as  to  the  line  which  ought  to  be  adopted  as  the  boundary  of  East  Prussia  in  this 
region.  In  this  recommendation  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  wislies  of  the  inhabitants  as  shown  by  the  vote 
and  to  the  geographical  and  economic  conditions  of  the  locality.  The  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  will  then  fix  the  frontier  between  East  Prussia  and  Poland  in  this  region,  leaving  in  any  case  to  Poland 
for  the  whole  of  the  section  bordering  on  the  Vistula  full  and  complete  control  of  the  river  Including  the  east 
bank  as  far  east  of  the  river  as  may  be  necessary  for  Its  regulation  and  improvement.  Gonuany  agrees 
that  in  any  portion  of  the  said  territory  v/hich  remains  German,  no  fortications  shall  at  any  time  be  erected. 
The  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  at  the  same  time  draw  up  regulations  for  assuring  to  the 
population  of  East  Prussia  to  the  fullest  extent  and  imder  equitable  conditions  access  to  the  Vistula  and  the 
use  of  it  for  themselves,  their  commerce  and  their  boats.  Tlie  determination  of  the  frontier  and  the  foregoing 
regulations  shall  be  binding  upon  all  the  parties  concerned.  When  the  administration  of  tho  territory  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  East  Prussian  and  Polish  authorities  respectively,  the  powers  of  the  Commission 
will  terminate. 

Article  98 — Germaay  and  Poland  undertake,  within  one  year  of  the  coming  into  force  of  this  Treaty 
to  enter  into  conventions  of  which  the  terms,  in  case  of  difference,  shall  be  settled  by  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  with  the  object  of  securing,  on  the  one  liaud  to  Germany  full  and  adequate  railroad,  telegraphic 
and  telephonic  facilities  for  communication  between  the  rest  of  Germany  and  East  Prussia  oyer  the  inter- 
vening Polish  territory,  and  on  tlie  other  hand  to  Poland  full  and  adequate  railroad,  telegraphic  and  tele- 
phonic facilities  for  fcommunication  between  Poland  and  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  over  any  German  territory 
that  may,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  intervene  between  Poland  and  the  Free  City  of  Danzig. 

Section  X — Memel. 

Article  99 — Germany  renounces  in  favour  of  the  Prlnciprd  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  all  rights 
and  title  over  the  territories  Included  between  the  Baltic,  the  north  eastern  frontier  of  East  Prussia  as  defined 
In  Article  23  of  Part  II  (Boundaries  of  Germany)  of  the  present  Treaty  and  the  former  frontier  between 
Germany  and  Rassia.  Germany  undertakes  to  accept  the  settlement  made  by  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  In  regard  to  those  territories,  particularly  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  natiouallty  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Section  XI — Free  City  of  Danzig. 

Article  100 — Germany  renounces  in  favour  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Pawera  all  rights 
and  title  over  the  territory  comprised  within  the  following  limits:  from  the  Baltic  Sea  southwards  t«  the  point 
where  the  principal  channels  of  navigation  of  the  Nogat  and  the  Vistula  (Weichsel)  meet:  U»o  boundary  of 
East  Prussia  as  described  ia  Article  28  of  Part  II  (Boimdaries  of  Germany)  of  the  present  Treaty;  thence 
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the  principal  chatmcl  of  navigation  of  tlic  Vistula  downstream  to  a  point  about  6)4  kilometres  north  of  the 
bridge  of  Dirschau;  thence  north-west  to  point  5,  IM  Icilo.nsetres  south-east  of  the  church  of  Guttland:  a 
line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground:  thence  in  a  general  westerly  direction  to  the  salient  made  by  the  boundary  of 
the  Kieis  of  Berent  8}?  kilometres  north-east  of  Schoneck:  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  passing  between 
Miihlbanz  on  the  south  and  Rambeitsch  on  the  north;  tlience  the  boundary  of  the  Kreis  of  Berent  westwards 
to  the  re-entrant  which  it  forms  6  kilometres  north-north-west  of  Schonecli;  thence  to  a  point  on  the  median 
line  of  Lonkener  See:  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  passing  north  of  Ncu  Fletz  and  Schatarpl  and  south  of 
Barenhiitte  and  Lonken;  thence  the  median  line  of  Loukener  See  to  its  northernmost  point:  thence  to  the 
soutliern  end  of  PoUenziner  See:  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground:  thence  the  median  line  of  Pollenziner  See 
to  its  northernmost  point;  thence  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  a  point  about  1  kilometre  south  of  Kollebken 
church,  wlierc  the  Dr-.nzig-Neustadt  railway  crosses  a  stream:  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  passing  south- 
east of  Kamelilcn,  Krissau,  Fidlin,  Sulmin  (Riohthot),  Mattcrn,  Scliaterei,  and  to  the  north-west  of 
Neuendorf,  Marsohau,  Czapielken,  Hoch-  and  Klein-Kelpin,  Pulvermuhl,  Renncberg  and  the  towns  of 
Oilva  and  ZoDpot;  thence  the  course  of  the  stream  meuiioned  above  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  boundaries 
described  above  are  drawn  on  a  German,  map  scale  1- 100,000,  attached  to  the  present  Treaty  (Map  No.  3). 

Article  101 — A  Commission  composed  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers,  including  a  High  Commissioner  as  President,  one  member  appointed  by  Germany  and  one 
member  aopointcd  by  Poland,  shall  be  constituted  within  fifteen  days  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty  for  tlie  purpose  of  delimiting  on  the  spot  tlie  frontier  of  tlic  territory  as  described  above,  taking 
into  account  as  far  as  possible  the  existing  communal  boundaries. 

ARTicLit  102 — The  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  undertake  to  establish  the  town  of  Danzig, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  territory  described  in  Article  100,  as  a  Free  City.  It  will  be  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  League  of  Nations 

ARTICLE  103 — A  constitution  for  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  duly  appointed  rep- 
resentatives of  tlie  Free  City  in  agreement  with  a  High  Commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  This  constitution  shall  be  placed  under  the  guarantee  oi  the  League  of  Nations.  The  High  Com- 
missioner will  also  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  dealing  in  the  first  instance  with  all  differences  arising  between 
Poland  and  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  in  regard  to  this  Treaty  or  any  arrangements  or  agreements  made  there- 
under.   The  High  Commissioner  shall  reside  at  Danzig. 

ARTICLE  104 — The  Principal  Allied  and  A.ssociated  Powers  undertake  to  negotiate  a  Treaty  between  the 
Polish  Government  and  the  Free  City  of  Danzig,  whicli  shall  come  into  force  at  the  same  time  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  tlie  said  Free  City,  with  the  following  objects:  (1)  To  cftoct  the  inclusion  of  the  Free  City  of 
Danzig  within  the  Polish  Customs  frontiers,  and  to  establish  a  free  area  in  the  port;  (2)  To  ensure  to  Poland 
without  any  restriction  the  free  use  and  service  of  ail  waterways,  docks,  basins,  wharves  and  other  works 
within  the  territory  of  the  Free  City  necessary  for  Polish  imports  and  exports;  (3)  To  ensure  to  Poland  the 
control  and  administration  of  the  Vistula  and  of  the  whole  railway  system  within  the  Free  City,  except 
such  street  and  other  railways  as  serve  primarily  tlie  needs  of  the  Free  City,  and  of  postal,  telegraphic  and 
telephonic  communication  between  Poland  and  the  port  of  Danzig;  (4)  To  ensure  to  Poland  the  right  to 
develop  and  improve  the  waterways,  doclcs,  basins,  n'harves,  railways  and  other  works  and  means  of  com- 
munication mentioned  In  this  Article,  as  well  as  to  lease  or  purchase  through  appropriate  processes  such 
land  and  other  property  as  may  be  necessary  for  these  purposes:  (5)  To  provide  against  any  discrimination 
within  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  to  the  detriment  of  citizens  of  Poland  and  other  persons  of  PolLsh  origin  or 
speech;  (6)  To  provide  that  the  Polish  Governmeni,  shall  undertake  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  ol 
the  Free  Citv  oi  Danzig  as  well  as  the  diplomatic  protection  of  citizens  of  that  city  when  abroad. 

Article  105 — On  the  coming  into  foice  of  the  present  Treaty  German  nationals  ordinarily  resident  In 
the  territory  described  in  Article  100  will  ipso  fncto  lose  thc-ir  German  nationality  In  order  to  become 
nationals  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig. 

ARTICLE  lOij — Within  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  German 
nationals  over  13  years  of  age  ordinarily  resident  in  the  territory  described  in  Article  100  will  have  the  right 
to  opt  for  German  nationality.  Option  by  a  husband  will  cover  his  wife  and  option  by  parents  will  cover 
their  cliildren  less  than  18  years  of  age.  All  persons  who  exercise  the  right  of  option  referred  to  above  must 
during  the  ensuing  twelve  months  transfer  their  olsce  of  residence  to  Germany.  These  persons  will  be  entitled 
to  preserve  tlie  iiomovable  property  posKe.sced  by  them  in  the  territory  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig.  They 
may  carry  with  tlieni  their  movable  property  of  every  description.  No  export  or  Import  duties  shall  be 
imposed  iipou  them  in  this  connection 

ARTICLE  107— All  property  situated  within  the  territory  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  belonging  to  tho 
German  Empire  or  to  anv  German  State  shall  pass  to  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  for  transfer 
to  the  Free  Citv  of  Danzig  or  to  the  Polisli  State  as  they  may  consider  equitable. 

ARTICLE  Ids — Tlie  proportion  and  nature  of  tlie  financial  liabilities  ol  Germany  and  of  Prussia  to  be 
borne  bv  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  Article  254  of  Part  IX  (Financial  Clauses) 
of  the  pVesent  Treaty.  AH  other  questions  which  may  arise  from  the  cession  of  the  territory  referred  to  la 
Article  100  shall  be  .settled  by  further  agreements. 

Section  XII — Scai,EST/io. 

ARTICLE  109- -The  frontier  between  Germany  and  Denmark  shall  be  fixed  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of  the  population.  For  this  purpose,  the  population  inhabiting  the  territories  of  the  former  German 
Empire  situated  to  the  north  of  a  line,  from  Fast  to  West  (shown  by  a  brown  line  on  the  map  No.  4,  annexed 
to  the  present  Treaty):  leaving  the  Baltic  Sea  about  13  kilometres  east^north-east  of  FIcnsburg,  lunning 


road,  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direction  passing  south-west  ol  Lowenstedt,  JoldeUmd,  Goldelund,  and  nortn- 
east  of  IColkeiheide  and  Hogel  to  the  bend  of  the  Sohoinier  Au,  about  1  kilometre  east  of  Soholm,  where 
It  meets  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Krds  of  Tondcrn,  following  this  boundary  to  the  North  Sea,  passing 
south  of  the  islands  of  Fohr  and  Amnim  and  north  of  the  islands  of  Gland  and  Langeness,  shall  be  called 
upon  to  pronounce  by  a  vote  which  will  be  taken  under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Within  a  period  not 
exceeding  ten  days  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Present  Treaty,  the  German  troops  and  authorities 
(including  the  Ol>oi urasidettten,  Renierungs-prasidenten,  L(i?ui7athe,  Amtsvoisteher,  Obeiburgermeister)  shall 
evacuate  the  zone  lying  to  the  north  of  the  lino  above  fixed  Witliln  the  same  period  the  Workmen  a  and 
Soldiers'  Councils  which  have  been  constituted  in  this  zone  shall  bo  dissolved;  members  of  such  Councils 
who  are  natives  of  another  region  and  are  exercising  their  functions  at  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  present  Treaty,  or  v/ho  have  gone  out  of  office  since  March  1,  1910,  shall  also  be  evacuated.  The  said 
Bone  shall  iinr^iediately  be  placed  under  the  autliorlty  of  an  International  Commission,  composed  of  five 
members,  of  whom  tliree  will  be  designated  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers;  the  Norwegian 
and  Swedish  Governnients  will  each  be  reouested  to  designate  a  member;  in  the  event  of  their  failing  to  do  so, 
these  two  memijors  will  be  chosen  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  The  Commission,  assisted 
in  case  of  need  by  the  necessary  forces,  shall  iiavo  general  powers  of  administration.  In  particular,  it  shall 
Bt  once  provide  for  filling  the  places  of  the  evacuated  German  authorities,  and  if  necessary  shall  itself  give 
orders  for  the'r  evacuation,  and  proceed  to  fill  the  places  of  such  local  authorities  as  may  be  required.  It 
shall  take  all  etens  which  It  thinks  proper  to  ensure  the  freedom,  fairness,  and  secrecy  of  the  vote.  _  It  shall 
be  assisted  by  German  and  Danish  technical  advisers  chosen  by  it  from  among  the  local  population.  Its 
flecisions  will  be  taken  by  a  majority. 
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One-halt  ol  the  expenses  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  expenditure  occasioned  by  the  plebiscite  shall  be 
paid  by  Germany.  (2)  Tlie  right  to  vote  shall  be  given  to  all  persons,  without  distinction  of  sex,  vpho: 
(«)  Have  completed  their  twentietli  year  at  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty;  and 
(6)  Were  born  in  the  zone  in  whicii  the  plebiscite  is  taken,  or  have  been  domiciled  there  since  a  date  before 
January  I,  1900,  or  had  been  expelled  by  the  German  authorities  without  having  retaineR  their  domicile 
there.  Every  person  will  vote  in  the  commune  (Gemeintle)  where  he  is  domiciled  or  of  which  he  la  a  native. 
I^■Iilltary  persons,  ofBcers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  German  army,  who  are  natives  of 
the  zone  of  Schleswig  in  which  the  plebiscite  is  taken,  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  return  to  their  native 
place  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  voting  there  (3)  In  the  section  of  the  evacuated  zone  lying  to  the  north 
of  a  line,  from  East  to  West  (shown  by  a  red  line  on  map  No.  4  which  is  annexed  to  the  present  Treaty): 
passing  south  of  the  island  of  Alsen  and  following  the  median  line  of  Flensburg  Fjord,  leaving  the  fjord 
about  6  kilometres  north  of  Flensburg  and  following  the  course  of  the  stream  flowing  past  Kupfermiihle  up- 
stream to  a  point  north  of  Nleliuus.  passing  north  of  Pattburg  and  Ellund  and  south  of  Froslee  to  meet  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Krets  of  Tondern  at  its  junction  with  the  boundary  between  the  old  jurLsdictiona 
of  Slogs  and  Kiter  (Slogs  Herred  and  Kjar  Herred),  following  the  latter  boundary  to  where  it  meets  the 
Scheidcbek,  following  the  course  of  the  Schcidebek  (Alte  Au),  Slider  Au  and  Wied  Au  downstream  suc- 
ce.sslvely  to  the  point  where  the  latter  bends  northwards  about  1,500  metres  west  of  Rutt«biil!,  ihenee,  in  a 
west-north-westerly  direction  to  meet  the  North  Sea  nortn  of  Sieltoft,  thence,  passing  north  of  the  Island 
of  Sylt,  the  vote  above  provided  for  shall  be  taken  within  a  period  not  exceeding  three  weeks  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  German  troops  and  authorities. 

The  result  will  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  votes  cast  in  the  whole  of  this  section.  This  result 
will  be  Immediately  communicated  by  the  Commission  to  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and 
proclaimed.  If  the  vote  results  in  favour  of  the  reincorporation  of  this  territory  in  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark, 
the  Djintsh  Government  in  agreement  with  the  Commission  will  be  entitled  to  effect  its  occupation  with 
their  military  and  administrative  authorities  immediately  after  the  proclamation.  (4)  In  the  section  of  the 
evacuated  zone  situated  to  the  south  of  the  preceding  section  and  to  the  north  of  the  line  which  starts  from 
the  Baltic  Sea  1.3  kilometres  from  Flensburg  and  ends  north  of  the  islands  of  Oland  and  Langeness,  the  vote 
will  be  taken  within  a  period  not  exceeding  Ave  weeks  after  the  plebiscite  shall  have  been  held  In  the  first 
section.  The  result  will  be  determined  by  communes  {Gemeinden) ,  in  accordance  with  the  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  in  each  commune  (Gemeinde) . 

Article  110 — Pending  a  delimitation  on  the  spot,  a  frontier  line  will  be  fixed  by  the  Principal  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  according  to  a  line  based  on  the  result  of  the  voting,  and  proposed  by  the  International 
Commission,  and  taking  into  account  the  particular  geographical  and  economic  conditions  of  the  localities 
In  question.  From  that  time  the  Danish  Government  may  effect  the  occupation  of  these  territories  with 
the  Danish  civil  and  miUtary  authorities,  and  the  German  Government  may  reinstate  up  to  the  said  frontier 
line  the  German  civil  and  military  authorities  whom  it  has  evacuated.  Germany  hereby  renounces  definitely 
in  favour  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  all  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  territories  situated 
to  the. north  of  the  frontier  line  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  above  provisions.  The  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  will  hand  over  the  said  territories  to  Denmark. 

Article  111 — A  Commission  composed  of  seven  membeis,  five  of  whom  shall  be  nominated*  by  the 
Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  Qnc  by  Denmark,  and  one  by  Germany,  shall  be  constituted  within 
fifteen  days  from  Uie  date  when  the  final  result  of  the  vote  is  known,  to  trace  the  frontier  line  on  the  spot. 
The  decisions  of  the  Commission  ^vill  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  votes  and  shall  be  binding  on  the  pai'tiea 
concerned. 

ARTICLE  112— All  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  which  is  returned  to  Denmark  will  acQuire  Danish 
nationality  ipso  facto,  and  will  lose  their  German  nationality.  Persons,  however,  who  had  become  habitually 
resident  in  this  territory  after  October  1,  1918,  will  not  be  able  to  acquire  Danish  nationality  without  per- 
mission from  tlie  Danish  Government. 

Article  113 — Vv'itiiin  two  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
territory  of  Schleswig  subjected  to  tlie  plebiscite  is  restored  to  Denmark:  Any  person  over  18  years  of  age 
born  in  the  territory  restored  to  Denmark  not  habitually  resident  in  this  region,  and  possessing  German 
nationality,  will  be  entitled  to  opt  for  Denmaik;  any  nersou  over  IS  years  of  age  habitually  resident  in 
the  territory  restored  to  Denmark  will  be  entitled  to  opt  for  Germany.  Option  by  a  husband  will  cover 
his  wife  and  ootiou  by  parents  will  cover  their  children  less  than  18  years  of  age  Persons  who  have  exercised 
the  above  right  to  opt  must  within  the  ensuing  twelve  months  transfer  their  place  of  residenc-s  to  the  State 
In  favour  of  which  they  have  opted  Tlicy  will  be  entitled  to  retain  the  immovable  property  which  they 
own  in  the  territory  of  the  other  State  in  which  they  were  habitually  resident  before  opting.  They  may 
carry  with  them  their  movable  property  of  every  description.  No  export  or  import  duties  may  be  Imposed 
upon  them  in  connection  with  tlie  removal  of  such  property. 

Article  154 — Tlie  proportion  and  nature  of  the  financial  or  other  obligations  of  German?  and  Prussia 
which  are  to  be  assumed  by  Denmark  will  be  fixed  In  accordanro  with  Article  254  of  Part  IX  (Financial 
Clauses)  of  the  present  Treatv.  Further  stipulations  wlil  determine  any  other  questions  arising  out  of  the 
transfer  to  Denmark  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  territory  of  which  she  was  deprived  by  the  Treaty  ol 
October  30,  1864. 

Section  XIII — Heligoland 

Article  115 — The  fortifications,  military  establishments,  and  harbours  of  the  Islands  of  Heligoland 
and  Dune  shall  be  destroyed  under  tiie  supervision  of  the  Principal  Allied  Governments  by  German  labour 
and  at  the  expense  of  Germany  within  a  period  to  be  determined  by  the  said  Governments  The  terms 
"harbours"  shall  include  the  north-east  mole,  the  west  wall,  the  outer  and  Inner  breakwaters  and  reclaimed 
land  within  them,  and  all  naval  Tnd  military  works,  fortifications  and  buildings,  constructed  or  under  con- 
etruction,  between  lines  connecting  the  folowing  positions  taken  from  the  British  Admiralty  chart  No.  126 
of  April  19,  1918;  (n)  lat.  54°  10'  49"  N  ;  long.  7°  5;r  30"  E.;  (6)  lat.  54°  10'  3.V'  N.;  long.  7°  54'  18"  E  ; 
(c)  lat.  5t°  10'  14"  N  ;  long.  7°  54'  00"  E.;  id)  lat.  54°  10'  17"  N.;  long.  7°  53'  37"  E.;  (e)  l,at.  54°  10'  44"  N  : 
long.  7°  53'  26"  E.  These  fortifications,  military  establishments  and  harbours  shall  not  be  reconstructed 
nor  shall  any  similar  works  be  constructed  in  future. 

Section  XIV — Russia  and  Russian  States. 

Article  116 — Germany  acknowledges  and  agrees  to  respect  as  permanent  and  inalieoable  the  inde- 
pendence of  all  the  territories  which  were  part  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  on  August  1,  1914.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  nro visions  of  Article  259  of  Part  IX  (Financial  Clauses)  and  Article  292  of  Part.X  (Economic 
Clauses)  Germany  accepts  definitely  the  abrogation  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaties  and  of  all  other  treaties, 
conventions  and  agreements  entered  Into  by  her  with  the  Maximalist  Government  in  Russia.  The  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  formally  reserve  the  rights  of  Russia  to  obtain  from  Germany  restitution  and  repara- 
tion baaed  on  the  principles  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  117 — Germany  undertakes  to  recognize  the  full  force  of  all  treaties  or  agreements  which  may 
be  entered  into  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  with  States  now  existing  or  coming  into  existence  In 
future  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  former  Empire  of  Rus.sia  as  It  existed  on  August  1,  1914,  and  to  recognize 
the  frontiers  of  any  such  States  as  determined  therein. 

PART  IV. 
GERMAN  RIGHTS  AND  INTERESTS  OUTSIDE  GERMANY. 
Article  118 — In  territory  outside  her  European  frontiers  as  fixed  by  the  present  Treaty,  Germany 
renounces  all  rights,  titles  and  privileges  whatever  In  or  over  territory  which  belonged  to  her  or  to  her  allies. 
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and  all  rights,  titles  and  privileges  whatever  their  origin  which  she  held  as  against  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers.  Germany  hereby  undertalces  to  recognize  and  to  conform  to  the  measures  which  may  be  taken 
now  or  In  the  future  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  In  agreement  where  necessary  with 
third  Powers,  in  order  to  carry  the  above  stipulation  into  effect  In  particular  Germany  declares  her 
acceptance  oJ  the  following  Articles  relating  to  certain  special  subjects. 

Section  I — German  Colonies 

ARTICLE  119 — Germany  renounces  in  favour  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  all  her 
rights  and  titles  over  her  oversea  possessions. 

ARTICLE  120 — All  movable  and  immovable  property  in  such  territories  belonging  to  the  German  Empire 
or  to  any  German  State  shall  pass  to  the  Government  exercising  authority  over  such  territories,  on  the 
terms  laid  down  in  Article  257  of  Part  IX  (Financial  Clauses)  of  tlie  present  Treaty.  The  decision  of  thelocal 
courts  in  any  dispute  as  to  the  nature  of  such  property  shall  be  final. 

ARTICLE  121 — The  provisions  of  Sections  I  and  IV  of  Part  X  (Economic  Clauses)  of  the  present 
Treaty  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  these  territories  whatever  be  tlie  form  of  Government  adopted  for  them. 

ARTICLE  122 — The  Government  exercising  authority  over  such  territories  may  malce  sucli  provisions 
as  It  thinks  fit  with  reference  to  the  repatriation  from  thorn  of  German  nationals  and  to  the  conditions  upon 
which  German  subjects  of  European  origin  shall,  or  shall  not,  be  allowed  to  reside,  hold  property,  trade  or 
exercise  a  profe.ssion  in  them. 

ARTICLE  123 — The  provisions  of  Article  260  of  Part  IX  (Financial  Claiises)  of  the  present  Treaty  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  all  agreements  concluded  witli  German  nationals  for  the  constructiou  or  exploitation  of 
public  worlcs  in  the  German  oversea  possessions,  as  well  as  any  sub-concessions  or  contracts  resulting  there- 
from which  may  have  been  made  to  or  with  such  nationals. 

ARTICLE  124 — Germany  liereby  undertakes  to  pay,  in  accordance  with  the  estimate  to  be  presented  by 
the  French  Government  and  approved  by  the  Reparation  Commission,  reparation  for  damage  suffered  by 
French  nationals  in  the  Cameroons  or  the  frontier  zone  by  reason  of  fhe  acts  of  the  German  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities  and  of  German  private  individuals  during  the  period  from  January  I.'IOOO,  to  August  1,  1914. 

ARTICLE  12.) — Germany  renounces  all  rigiits  under  the  Conventions  and  Agreements  with  France  of 
November  4.  1911,  and  September  2S,  1912,  relating  to  Equatorial  Afiica  She  undertakes  to  pay  to  the 
French  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  estimate  to  be  presented  by  tliat  Government  and  approved  by 
the  Reparation  Commission,  all  the  depasits,  credits,  advances,  etc  ,  effected  by  virtue  of  these  instruments 
In  favour  of  Germany. 

ARTICLE  120 — Germany  undertakes  to  accept  and  observe  the  agreements  made  or  to  be  made  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  or  some  of  theni  with  any  other  Power  with  regard  to  the  trade  in  arms  and 
spirits,  and  to  the  matters  dealt  with  in  the  General  Act  of  Boilin  of  February  26,  1885,  the  General  4ct  of 
Brussels  of  July  2,  1890,  and  the  conventions  completing  or  modifying  the  same. 

ARTICLE  127; — The  native  inhabitants  of  the  toi  iner  German  oversea  possessions  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  diplomatic  protection  of  the  Governments  exercising  autlioiity  ever  those  territories 

Section  II — China 

Article  128 — Germany  renounces  Id  favour  of  China  all  benefits  and  privileges  resulting  from  the 
provisions  of  the  final  P*rotocol  signed  at  Peking  on  September  7,  1901,  and  from  all  annexes,  notes  and 
documents  supplementary  thereto  She  likewise  renounces  in  favour  of  China  .''iny  claim  to  Indemnities 
accruing  thereunder  subsequent  to  March   14,   1917 

ARTICLE  129 — From  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall 
apply,  in  so  far  as  concerns  them  respectively:  (1)  The  Airangement  of  August  29,  1902,  regarding  the  new 
Chinese  customs  tariff;  (2)  The  Arrangement  of  September  27,  190S,  regarding  Whang-Poo,  and  the  provi- 
sional supplementary  Arrangement  of  April  4,  1912  China,  liowevcr,  will  no  longer  be  bound  to  grant  to 
Germany  the  a<ivantages  or  privileges  which  she  allowed  Germany  under  these  Arrangements. 

Article  130— Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  VIII  of  this  Part,  Germany  cedes  to  China  all  the 
buildings,  wharves  and  pontoons,  barracks,  forts,  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  vessels  of  all  kinds,  wireless 
telegraphy  installations  and  other  public  property  belonging  to  the  German  Government,  which  are  situated 
or  may  be  in  the  German  Conces-sions  at  Tientsin  and  Hankow  or  elsewhere  in  Chinese  territory.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  premises  used  as  diplomatic  or  consular  residences  or  ofTices  are  not  included  in  the  above 
cession,  and.  furthermore,  that  no  steps  shall  be  taken  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  dispose  of  the  German 
pubhc  and  private  property  situated  within  the  so-called  Legation  Quarter  at  Peking  without  the  consent 
of  the  Diplomatic  Representatives  of  the  Powers  which,  on  the  coining  Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty, 
remain  Parties  to  the  Final  Protocol  of  September  7,  1901. 

Article  13! — G^^^rmany  undertakes  to  restore  to  China  within  twelve  months  from  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  pre.'jcnt  Treaty  all  the  astronomical  instruments  wliich  her  troops  in  1900-1901  carried  away 
from  China,  and  to  defray  all  expenses  which  may  be  incuired  in  effecting  such  restoration,  including  the 
expenses  of  dismounting,  packing,  transporting,  insurance  and  installation  in  Peking. 

Article  132 — Germany  agrees  to  the  abrogation  of  the  leases  from  the  Chinese  Government  under 
which  the  Get  man  Concessions  at  Hankow  and  Tientsin  are  now  held.  Cliina,  restored  to  the  full  exercise 
of  her  sovereign  rights  in  Die  above  areas,  declares  her  intention  of  opening  them  to  international  residence 
and  trade  She  further  declares  that  the  abrogation  of  the  leases  under  which  these  concessions  are  now 
-held  shall  not  affect  the  property  rights  of  nationals  of  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  who  are  holders  of  lots 
in  these  conce.s.«?ions. 

Article  133 — Germany  waives  all  claims  against  the  Chinese  Government  or  against  any  Allied  or 
Associated  Government  arising  out  of  the  internment  of  German  nationals  in  China  and  their  repatriation 
She  equally  renounces  all  claims  arising  out  of  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  German  ships  In  China, 
or  the  liquidation,  sequestration  or  control  of  German  properties,  rights  and  interests  in  that  country  since 
August  14,  1917.  This  provision,  however,  shall  not  affect  the  rights  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  proceeds 
of  any  such  liquidation,  which  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  Part  X  (Economic  Clauses)  of  the 
present  Treaty. 

Article  134 — Germany  renounces  in  favour  of  the  Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  the  German 
State  property  in  the  British  Concession  at  Shameen  at  Canton.  She  renounces  in  favour  of  the  French  and 
Chinese  Governments  conjointly  the  property  of  the  German  school  situated  in  the  Frenah  Concession  at 
Shanghai. 

Section  III — Si.a.m 

Article  13.5 — Germany  recognises  that  all  treaties,  conventions  and  agreements  between  her  and  Siam, 
and  all  rights,  title  and  privileges  derived  therefrom,  including  all  rights  of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction, 
terminated  as  from  July  22,  1917. 

Article  136 — All  goods  and  property  in  Siam  belonging  to  the  German  Empire  or  to  any  German 
State,  with  the  exception  of  premises  used  as  diplomatic  or  consular  residences  or  offices,  pass  ipso  facto  and 
without  compensation  to  the  Siamese  Government. 

The  goods,  property  and  private  rights  of  German  nationals  in  Siam  shall  be  dealt  with  in  accordance 
With  the  provisions  of  Pait  X  (Economic  Clau?:es)  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  137— Germany  waives  all  claims  iigatnst  the  Siamese  Government  on  behalf  of  herself  or  her 
nationals  arising  out  of  the  seizure  or  condemnation  of  German  ships,  the  liquidation  of  German  property, 
or  the  internment  of  German  nationals  in  Siam  This  provision  shall  not  affect  the  rights  of  the  parties 
Interested  in  the  proceeds  of  any  such  liquidation,  which  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  Part  X 
(Economic  Clauses)  of  the  present  Treaty. 
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Section  IV — Liberia. 

Article  138 — Germany  renounces  all  rights  and  privileges  arising  from  the  arrangements  ef  1911  and 
1912  regarding  Liberia,  and  particularly  the  right  to  nominate  a  German  Receiver  of  Customs  In  Liberia. 
She  further  renounces  all  claim  to  participate  in  any  measures  whatsoever  which  may  be  adopted  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Liberia. 

Article  139 — Germany  recognizes  that  all  treaties  and  arrangements  between  her  and  Liberia  ter- 
minated as  from  August  4,  1917 

Article  140 — The  property  rights  and  intere.sts  of  Germans  in  Liberia  shall  be  dealt  with  in  accordance 
With  Part  X  (Economic  Clauses)  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Section  V — Morocco. 

Article  141 — Germany  renounces  all  rights,  titles  and  privileges  conferred  on  her  by  tUe  General  Act 
of  Algeciras  of  April  7,  190(1,  and  by  the  Franco-German  Agreements  of  February  9,  1909,  and  November  4, 
1911.  All  treaties,  agreements,  an'angements  and  contracts  concluded  by  her  with  the  Slierifian  Empire 
are  regarded  as  abrogated  as  from  August  3,  1914.  In  no  case  can  Germany  take  advantage  of  these  instru- 
ments and  she  undertalces  not  to  intervene  In  any  way  in  negotiations  relating  to  Morocco  which  may  tajce 
place  between  France  and  the  other  Powers. 

Article  142 — Germany  having  recognized  the  Frencli  Protectorate  in  Morocco,  hereby  accepts  all 
the  consequences  of  its  establishment,  and  she  renounces  the  regime  of  the  capit\ilations  therein.  This 
renunciation  shall  take  effect  as  from  August  3,  1914 

Article  143 — The  Sheriflan  Government  shall  have  complete  liberty  of  action  in  regulating  the  status 
of  German  nationals  in  Morocco  and  the  conditions  in  which  they  may  establish  themselves  there.     German 

grotccted  persons,  semsars  and  "associes  agricoles"  shall  be  considered  as  having  ceased,  as  from  August 
,  1914,  to  enjoy  the  privileges  attached  to  their  status  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  law. 

Article  144 — All  property  and  possessions  in  the  Sheriflan  Empire  of  the  German  Empire  and  the 
German  States  pass  to  the  Maghzen  without  payment.  For  this  purpose,  the  property  and  possessions 
of  the  German  Empire  and  States  shall  be  deemed  to  include  all  the  property  of  the  Crown,  the  Empire 
or  the  States,  and  the  private  property  of  the  former  German  Emperor  and  other  Royai  personages.  All 
movable  and  Immovable  property  in  the  Sherifian  Empire  belonging  to  German  nationals  shall  be  dealt 
with  in  accordance  with  Sections  III  and  IV  of  Part  X  (Economic  Clauses)  of  the  present  Treaty  Mining 
rights  which  may  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  German  nationals  by  the  Court  of  Arbitration  .set  up  under 
the  Moroccan  Mining  Regulations  shall  form  the  subject  of  a  valuation,  which  the  arbitrators  shall  be 
requested  to  make,  and  these  rights  shall  then  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  property  in  Morocco  belonging 
to  German  nationals. 

Article  145 — The  German  Government  shall  ensure  the  transfer  to  a  person  nominated  by  the  French 
Government  of  the  shares  representing  Germany's  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  State  Bank  of  Morocco. 
The  value  of  these  shares,  as  assessed  by  the  Reparation  Commission,  sliall  be  paid  to  tlie  Reparation 
Commission  for  the  credit  of  Germany  on  account  of  the  sums  due  for  reparation.  The  German  Government 
shall  be  responsible  for  indemnifying  its  nationals  so  dispossessed.  This  transfer  will  take  place  without 
prejudice  to  the  repayment  of  debts  which  German  nationals  may  have  contracted  towards  the  State  Bank 
of  Morocco. 

Article  146 — Moroccan  goods  entering  Germany  shall  enjoy  the  treatment  accorded  to  French  goods. 

Sbctio.v  VI— EGYPT. 

Article  147 — Germany  declares  that  she  recognises  the  Protectorate  pioclaimed  over  Egypt  by  Great 
Britain  on  December  18,  1914,  .and  tliat  .she  renounces  the  regime  of  the  Capitulations  in  Egypt.  This 
renunciation  shall  take  effect  as  from  August  4,  1914. 

Article  148 — All  treaties,  agreements,  arrangements  and  contracts  concluded  by  Germany  with 
Egypt  are  regarded  as  abrogated  as  from  August  4,  1914.  In  no  case  can  Germany  avail  herself  of  these 
Instruments  and  slie  undertakes  not  to  intervene  in  any  way  in  negotiations  relating  to  Egypt  which  may 
take  place  between  Great  Britain  and  the  other  Powers. 

Article  149 — Until  an  Egyptian  law  of  judicial  organization  establishing  courts  with  universal  juris- 
diction comes  into  force,  provision  shall  be  made,  by  means  of  decrees  Issued  by  His  Highness  the  Sultan, 
for  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  German  nationals  and  property  by  the  British  Consular  Tribunals. 

Article  150 — The  Egyptian  Government  sliall  have  complete  liberty  of  action  in  regulating  the  status 
at  German  nationals  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  establish  themselves  In  Egypt. 

Article  151 — Germany  consents  to  the  abrogation  of  the  decree  issiied  by  His  Highness  the  Khedive 
on  November  28,  1904,  relating  to  the  Commission  of  the  Egyptian  Public  Debt,  or  to  such  changes  aa 
the  Egyptian  Government  may  thlnlc  It  desirable  to  make  therein. 

Article  152 — Germany  consents,  in  so  far  as  she  Is  concerned,  to  the  transfer  to  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  of  the  powers  conferred  on  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  by  the  Convention  signed  at 
Constantinople  on  October  29,  1888,  relating  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal.  She  renounces  all 
participation  in  the  Sanitary,  Maritime,  and  Quarantine  Board  of  Egypt  and  consents,  in  so  far  as  she  Is 
concerned,  to  the  transfer  to  the  Egyptian  Authorities  of  the  powers  of  that  Board. 

Article  153— All  property  and  possessions  in  Egypt  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  German  States 
pass  to  the  Egyptian  Government  without  payment.  For  this  purpose,  the  property  and  possessions  ol 
the  German  Empire  and  States  shall  be  deemed  to  include  all  the  property  of  the  Crown,  the  Empire  or 
the  States,  and  the  private  property  of  the  former  German  Emperor  and  other  Royal  personages.  All 
movable  and  immovable  property  in  Egypt  belonging  to  German  nationals  shall  be  dealt  with  in  accordance 
with  Sections  III  and  IV  of  I'art  X  (Economic  Clauses)  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  154 — Egyptian  goods  entering  Germany  shall  enjoy  the  treatment  accorded  to  British  goods. 
Section  VII— TURKEY   AND    BULGARIA. 

Article  155 — Germany  undertakes  to  recognise  and  accept  all  arrangements  which  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  may  make  with  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  with  reference  to  any  rights,  interests  and  privileges 
Whatever  which  might  bo  claimed  by  Germanj'  or  her  nationals  in  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  and  which  are  not 
dealt  with  in  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty 

Section  VIII— SHANTUNG.  , 

Article  156 — Germany  renotmce-s,  in  favour  of  Japan,  all  her  rights,  title  and  privileges — particularly 
those  concerning  the  territory  of  Kiaochow,  railways,  mines  and  submarine  cables — which  she  acquired 
In  virtue  of  the  Treaty  concluded  by  her  with  China  on  March  6,  1898,  and  of  all  other  arrangements 
relative  to  the  Province  of  Shantung.  All  German  rights  in  the  Tsingtao-Tslnanfu  Railway,  including 
its  branch  lines,  together  with  its  subsidiary  property  of  all  kinds,  stations,  shops,  fixed  and  rolling  stock, 
mines,  plant  and  material  for  the  exploitation  of  the  mines,  are  and  remain  acquired  by  Japan,  together 
with  aU  rights  and  privileges  attaching  thereto.  The  German  State  submarine  cables  from  Tsingtao  to 
Shanghai  and  from  Tsingtao  to  Chefoo,  with  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  properties  attaching  thereto, 
Sre  similarly  acquired  by  Japan,  free  and  clear  of  all  charges  and  encumbrances. 

Article  157 — The  movable  and  immovable  property  owned  by  the  German  State  in  the  territory 
of  Kiaochow,  as  well  as  all  the  rights  which  Germany  might  claim  in  consequence  of  the  works  or  Improve- 
ments made  or  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  her,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  connection  with  this  territo^'y,  are 
and  remain  acquired  by  Japan,  free  and  clear  of  all  charges  and  encumbrances. 

article  158 — Germany  shall  hand  over  to  Japan  within  three  months  from  the  coming  into  force  ol 
tbe  present  "Treaty  the  archives,  registers,  plans,  title-deeds  and  documents  of  every  kind,  wherever  they  may 
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be,  relating  to  the  administration,  whether  civil,  military,  financial,  judicial  or  other,  of  the  territory  of 
Klaochow.  Within  the  same  period  Germany  shall  give  particulars  to  Japan  of  all  treaties,  arrangements 
or  agreements  relating  to  the  rights,  title  or  privileges  referred  to  In  the  two  preceding  Articles. 

PART  V. 

IVIILITARY,  NAVAL  AND  AIR  CLAUSES — In  order  to  render  possible  the  initiation  of  a  general 
limitation  of  the  armaments  of  all  nations,  Geraiany  undertalces  strictly  to  observe  the  military,  naval  acd 
air  clauses  which  follow. 

Section  I — MILITARY  CLAUSES — Chapter  I — effectives  and  cadres  op  the  German  army. 
~      ARTICLE  159 — The  German  military  forces  shall  be  demobilized  and  reduced  as  prescribed  hereinafter. 

Article  ICO — (1)  By  a  date  which  must  not  be  later  than  March  31,  1920,  the  German  Army  must 
not  comprise  more  than  seven  divisions  of  infantry  and  three  divisions  of  cavalry.  After  that  date  the  total 
number  of  etlectivcs  in  the  Army  of  the  States  constituting  Germany  must  not  e.xceed  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  includins  officers  and  establisiiment  of  depots.  Tlie  Army  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  main- 
tenance of  order  within  the  territory  and  to  the  control  of  the  frontiers.  Tlie  total  effective  strength  of 
officers,  including  the  personnel  of  staffs,  whatever  tiieir  composition,  must  not  exceed  four  thousand. 
(2)  Divisions  and  Army  Corps  headquarters  staffs  shall  be  organised  in  accordance  with  Table  No.  I 
anr.exed  to  this  Section  The  number  and  strengths  of  the  units  of  infantry,  artillery,  engineers,  technical 
services  and  troops  laid  down  in  tlie  aforesaid  Table  constitute  maxima  which  must  not  be  exceeded. 
The  following  units  may  each  have  their  own  depot:  An  infantry  regiment;  a  Cavalry  regiment;  a  regiment 
of  Field  Artillery;  a  battalion  of  Pioneers.  (3)  The  rtlvi.sions  must  not  be  grouped  under  more  than  two 
army  corps  headquarters  stai'is.  The  maintenance  or  formation  of  forces  differently  grouped  or  of  other 
organisations  for  the  command  of  troops  or  for  pieoarntion  for  war  is  forbidden.  The  Great  German 
General  Staff  and  all  similar  organisations  shall  be  dissolved  and  may  not  be  reconstituted  in  any  form. 
The  offlcers,  or  pousons  in  the  position  of  oiYicers,  in  the  Ministries  of  War  in  the  different  States  in  Germany 
and  In  the  Admia'stiatious  attached  to  them,  must  not  exceed  three  hundred  in  number  and  are  included 
in  the  ma.vimuin  strcj^gth  of  four  thousand  laid  down  in  the  third  sub-paragraph  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article 

Article  ICl — Army  administrative  services  consisting  of  civilian  personnel  not  Included  in  the  number 
of  effectives  prescribci!  by  the  present  Treaty  will  have  such  personnel  reduced  in  each  class  to  one-tenth 
of  that  laid  down  in  il'e  Budget  of  1913. 

Article  162— 'Ihc  number  of  employees  or  officials  of  the  German  States,  such  as  customs  officers, 
forest  guards  and  coastguards,  shall  not  exceed  that  of  the  employees  or  officials  functioning  In  these 
capacities  In  1913.  The  number  of  gendarmes  and  employees  or  officials  of  the  local  or  municipal  police 
may  only  b«  Incrcsisad  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  the  increase  of  population  since  1913  In  the  districts 
or  municipalities  in  which  they  are  employed.  These  employees  and  officials  may  not  be  assembled  for 
military  training  ,  , 

Article  163 — The  reduction  of  the  strength  of  the  German  military  forces  aa  provided  for  In  Article 
160  may  be  effected  gradually  in  the  following  manner:  Within  three  months  from  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  present  Treaty  the  total  number  of  effectives  must  be  reduced  to  200,000  and  the  number  of  units 
must  not  exceetl  twice  the  number  of  those  laid  down  in  Article  160  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  subsequent  period  of  three  months,  a  Conference  of  military  experts  of  the  Prlnclpr.l 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  fix  the  reductions  to  be  made  In  the  ensuing  three  months,  so  that  by 
March  31,  1920,  at  the  latest,  the  total  number  of  German  effectives  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  number 
of  100,000  men  laid  down  In  Article  160.  In  these  successive  reductions  the  same  ratio  between  the  number 
of  offlcers  and  of  men,  and  between  the  various  kinds  of  units,  shall  be  maintained  as  Is  laid  down  in  that 
Article. 

Chapter  II — armament,  munitions  and  material. 

Article  164 — Up  till  the  tlm.e  at  which  Germany  is  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations 
the  German  Army  miLSt  not  possess  an  armament  greater  than  the  amounts  fixed  in  Table  No.  II  annexed 
to  this  Section,  with  the  exception  of  an  optional  increase  not  exceeding  one-twenty-fifth  part  for  small  arms 
and  one-fiftj,oth  part  for  giins,  which  shall  be  exclusively  used  to  provide  for  such  eventual  replacements  aa 
may  be  necessary.  Germany  agrees  that  after  she  has  become  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  the 
ai-mamenta  fixed  in  the  .said  Table  shall  remain  In  force  until  they  are  modified  by  the  Council  of  the  League. 
Furthermore  she  hereby  agrees  strictly  to  ob.serve  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  the  League  on  this  suDject. 

Article  165 — The  maximum  number  of  guns,  machine  guns,  trench-mortars,  rifles  and  the  amount 
of  ammunition  and  equipment  which  Germany  is  allowed  to  maintain  during  the  period  between  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  and  the  date  of  March  31,  1920,  referred  to  in  Article  160,  shall  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  amount  authorized  in  Table  No.  Ill  annexed  to  this  Section  as  the  strength  of  the 
German  Army  as  reduced  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  Article  163  bears  to  the  strength  permitted 
under  Article  160. 

Article  166 — At  the  date  of  March  31,  1920,  the  stock  of  munitions  which  the  German  Army  may 
have  at  its  disposal  shall  not  exceed  the  amounts  fixed  in  Table  No.  Ill  annexed  to  this  Section.  Within 
the  same  period  the  German  Government  will  store  these  stocks  at  points  to  be  notified  to  the  Governments 
of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  The  German  Government  is  forbidden  to  establish  any  other 
stocks,  depots  or  reserves  of  munitions. 

Article  167 — The  number  and  calibre  of  the  guns  constituting  at  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  present  Treaty  the  armament  of  the  fortified  works,  fortresses,  and  any  land  or  coast  forts  which 
Germany  is  allowed  to  retain  must  be  notified  immediately  by  the  German  Government  to  the  Governments 
of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  will  constitute  maximum  amounts  which  may  not  be 
exceeded.  Within  two  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  maximum  stock  of 
ammunition  for  these  guns  will  be  reduced  to,  and  maintained  at,  the  following  uniform  rates: — fifteen  hun- 
dred rounds  per  piece  for  those  the  calibre  of  which  la  10.5  cm.  and  under:  five  hundred  rounds  per  piece 
for  those  of  higher  calibre. 

Article  168 — The  manufacture  of  arms,  munitions,  or  any  war  material,  shall  only  be  carried  out 
In  factories  or  works  the  location  of  which  shall  be  communicated  to  and  approved  by  the  Governments 
of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  the  number  of  which  they  retain  the  right  to  restrict. 
Within  three  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  all  other  establishments  for  the 
manufacture,  preparation,  storage  or  design  of  arms,  munitions,  or  any  war  material  whatever  shall  be 
closed  down.  The  same  applies  to  all  arsenals  except  those  used  as  depots  for  the  authorised  stocks  of 
munitions.     Within  the  .same  period  the  personnel  of  these  arsenals  will  be  dismissed. 

Article  169 — Within  two  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  German  arms, 
munitions  and  war  materitl,  including  anti-aircraft  material,  existing  In  Germany  in  excess  of  the  quantities 
allowed,  must  be  surxendered  to  the  Governments  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  be 
destroyed  or  rendered  useless.  This  will  also  apply  to  any  special  plant  Intended  for  the  manufacture  of 
military  material,  except  such  as  may  be  recognised  as  necessary  for  equipping  the  authorised  strength  of 
the  German  army.  The  surrender  in  Question  will  be  effected  at  such  points  in  German  territory  aa  may 
be  selected  by  the  said  Governments.  Within  the  same  period  arms,  munitions  and  war  material,  including 
anti-aircraft  material,  of  origin  other  than  German,  In  whatever  state  they  may  be,  wlU  be  delivered  to  the 
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said  Governments,  who  will  decide  as  to  their  disposal.  Arms  and  munitions  which  on  account  ol  the 
successive  reductions  in  the  strength  of  the  German  army  become  in  excess  of  the  amounts  authorised  by 
Tables  II  and  III  annexed  to  this  Section  must  be  handed  over  in  the  manner  laid  down  above  within  such 
gprlods  as  may  be  decided  by  the  Conferences  refeiicd  to  in  Article  163 

Article  170 — Importation  into  Germany  of  arms,  munitions  and  war  material  of  everjr  kind  shall 
be  strictly  prohibited.  The  same  applieslto  the  manufacture  for,  and  export  to,  foreign  couBtriea  of  arms, 
munitions  and  war  material  of  every.kinu. 

AHTici/E  171 — The  use  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases  and  all  analogous  liquids,  materials 
or  devices  being  prohibited,  their  manufacture  and  importation  are  strictly  forbidden  in  Germany.  The 
same  applies  to  materials  specially  intended  for  the  manufacture,  storage  and  use  of  the  said  products  or 
devices.  The  manufacture  and  the  importation  into  Germany  of  armoured  cars,  tanks  and  all  similar 
constiTictions  suitable  for  use  in  war  are  also  prohibited 

Artici^  172 — Witliin  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the 
German  Government  VvfUl \disclosc  to  the  Governments  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Pov/ers  the 
nature  and  mode  of  manutactuio  of  all  explosives,  toxic  substances  or  other  like  chemical  preparations  used 
by  them  In  the  war  or  prepared  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  so  used 

CHAPTEH    III RECRtJITING    AND    MILITARY    TRAINING. 

Aktict,e  173 — Universal  compulsory  military  service  shall  be  abolished  in  Germany.  The  German 
Army  may  only  be  constituted  and  recruited  by  means  of  voluntary  enlistment. 

Article  174 — The  period  of  enlistment  for  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  must  foe  twelve 
coasecutive  years  The  number  of  men  discharged  foi  any  reason  before  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
enlistment  must  not  exceed  in  any  year  five  per  cent  of  the  total  effectives  fixed  by  the  second  sub-paragiapb 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  Article  160  of  the  present  Treaty 

Article  175 — The  ofRcors  who  are  retained  in  the  Army  must  undertake  the  obligation  to  serve  in  it 
up  to  the  age  of  forty-five  yaars  at  least  Officers  newly  appointed  must  undertake  to  serve  on  the  active 
list  for  twentj'-flve  consecutive  years  at  least  Officers  who  have  previously  belonged  to  any  formations 
whatever  of  the  Army,  and  wi^o  are  not  retained  in  the  units  allowed  to  be  maintained,  must  not  take  part 
In  any  military  exercise  whether  theoretical  or  practical,  and  will  not  be  under  any  military  obligations 
whatever.  The  number  of  offlcers  discharged  for  any  reason  before  the  expiration  of  their  terra  of  service 
must  not  exceed  in  any  year  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  effectives  of  offlcers  provided  for  In  the  third  sub- 
paragraph (1)  of  Article  160  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  176 — On  the  expiration  of  twa  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  there 
must  only  exist  in  Germany  the  number  of  military  schools  wliich  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  recruit- 
ment of  the  officers  of  the  units  allov^ed.  These  schools  will  be  exclusively  intended  for  the  recruitment  of 
officers  of  each  arm,  in  the  proportion  of  one  school  per  arm.  The  number  of  students  admitted  to  attend 
the  courses  of  the  said  schools  will  be  strictly  in  proportion  to  the  vacancies  to  be  filled  in  the  cadres  of 
ofificers.  The  students  and  the  cadres  will  be  reckoned  in  the  effectives  fixed  by  the  second  and  third 
sub-paragraplis  of  paragraph  (1)  of  Article  160  of  the  present  Treaty  Consequently,  and  during  the  period 
fixed  above,  all  military  academies  or  similar  institutions  in  Germany,  as  well  as  the  different  military  schools 
for  offlcers,  student  officers  (Aspiranten) ,  cadets,  non-commissioned  officers  or  student  non-commissioned 
offlcers  {Aspiranien),  other  than  tiie  schools  above  provided  for,  will  be  abolished. 

Article  177 — Educational  establishments,  the  universities,  societies  ol  discharged  soldiers,  shooting 
or  touring  clubs  and,  generally  speaking,  associations  of  every  description,  whatever  be  tiie  age  of  their 
members,  must  not  occupy  themselves  with  any  military  matters.  In  particular  they  will  be  forbiddeD 
to  instruct  or  exercise  their  members,  or  to  allow  them  to  be  instructed  or  exercised,  in  the  profession  or  use 
of  arms.  These  societies,  associations,  educational  establishments  and  universities  must  have  no  connection 
with  the  Ministries  of  War  or  any  other  military  authority. 

Article  178 — All  measures  of  mobilization  or  appertaining  to  mobilization  are  forbidden.  In  no  case 
must  formations,  administrative  services  or  General  Staffs  include  supplementary  cadres. 

Article  179 — Germany  agrees,  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  not  to  accredit  nor  to 
send  to  any  foreign  country  any  military,  naval  or  air  mission,  nor  to  allow  any  such  mission  to  leave  her 
territory,  and  Germany  further  agrees  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  prevent  German  nationals  from 
leaving  her  territory  to  become  enrolled  in  the  Army,  Navy  or  Air  service  of  any  foreign  Power,  or  to  be 
attached  to  such  Army,  Navy  or  Air  service  for  the  puroose  of  assistiug  In  the  military,  naval,  or  air 
training  thereof,  or  otherwise  tor  the  purpose  of  giving  military,  naval  or  air  instruction  in  any  foreign 
coimtry  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  agree,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  from  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  jiresent  Treaty,  not  to  enrol  in  nor  to  attach  to  their  armies  or  naval  or  air  forces  any  German 
national  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  military  training  of  such  armies  or  naval  or  air  forces,  or  other- 
wise to  employ  any  such  German  national  as  military,  naval  or  aeronautic  Instructor.  The  present 
provision  does  not,  however,  affect  the  right  of  France  to  recruit  for  the  Foreign  Legion  In  accordance  with 
French  military  laws  and  regulations 

Chapter  IV — fortifications. 

Article  180 — All  fortified  works,  fortresses  and  field  works  situated  in  German  territory  t«  the  west 
of  a  line  drawn  fifty  kilometers  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine  shall  be  disarmed  and  dismantled.  Within  a  period 
Df  two  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Ti'eaty  such  of  the  above  fortified  worlts,  fortresses 
ind  field  works  as  are  situated  In  territory  not  occupied  by  Allied  and  Associated  troops  shall  be  disarmed, 
ind  wlfnin  a  further  period  of  four  months  they  shall  be  dismantled.  Those  which  are  situated  In  territory 
occupied  by  Allied  and  Associated  troops  shall  be  disarmed  and  dismantled  within  such  periods  as  may 
be  fixed  by  the  Allied  High  Command.  The  construction  of  any  new  fortification,  whatever  its  nature  and 
Importance,  is  forbidden  in  the  zone  referred  to  In  the  first  paragraph  above.  The  system  of  tcfrtified  works 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  frontiers  of  Germany  shall  be  maintained  in  its  existing  state. 

Table  No.  I. 
These  tabular  statements  do  not  form  a  fixed  establishment  to  be  imposed  on  Germany,  but  the  figures 
contained  In  them  (number  of  units  and  strengths)  represent  maximum  figures,  which  should  not  m  any  case 
be  exceeded. 

I ARMY  corps  headquarters  STAFFS. 


Unit. 

Maximum 

No. 
authorised 

Maximum  steengths 

OF  each  tTNIT. 

Offlcers. 

N.C.O.'a 
ftnd  Men. 

Army  Corps  Headquarters  Staff 

2 

39 

ISO 

Total  for  Headquarters  Staffs 

6Q 

300 
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II ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  IKFANTRY  DIVISION. 


Unit. 


Headquarters  of  an  infantry  division 

Headquarters  of  divisional  infantry 

Headquarters  of  divisional  artillery 

Regiment  of  infantry 

(Each  resiment  comprises  3  battalions  of  infantry.    Each  battalion 
comprises  3  companies  of  Infantry  and  1  machine-Ban  company.) 

Trench  mortar  company .  .-. 

Divisional  squadron 

Field  artillery  regiment 

(Each  regiment  comprises  3  groups  ol  artillery.    Each  group  comprises 
3  batteries.) 

Pioneer  battalion    

(This  battalion  comprises  2  companies  of  pioneers,  1  pontoon  detach- 
ment. 1  searchlight  section.) 

Signal  detachment 

(This  cletachment  comprises  1  telephone  detachment,  1  listening  sec- 
tion, 1  carrier  pigeon  section.) 

Divisional  medical  service 

Parks  and  convoys 


Total  for  infantry  division . 


Max.  No. 
of  such 
units  In 
a  single 
division. 


Maximum  sthengths 
OF  each  unit. 


Officers. 


25 
4 
4 

70 


6 
6 

85 


12 


12 


20 

14 


410 


N.C.O.'S 
aud  Men. 


70 

30 

30 

2,300 


150 

150 

1,300 


400 


300 


400 

800 


10.830 


III ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  CAVALRY  DIVISION. 


.  Unit. 


Headquarters  of  a  cavalry  division 

Cavalry  regiment      

(Each  regiment  comprises  4  squadrons  ) 
Horse  artillery  group  (3  batteries) 


Total  for  cavalry  division . 


Max.  No. 

of  such 

units  in 

a  single 

division. 


Maximum  strengths 

OF  EACH  unit. 


Officers 


15 
40 

20 


275 


N.C.O.s 
ar.d  Men 


800 
400 


5.250 

Table  No.  II. 

TABLT.AH  STATEMENT  OF  ARMAMENT  ESTABLISHMENT  FOR  A  MAXIMUM  OF  SEVEN  INFANTRY  DIVLSIONS,  THREE 
CAVALRY^DIVISIONS,    and    two    army    CORPS   HEADQUARTERS    STAFFS 


Material. 

Infantry 

division. 

(1) 

For  7 

infantry 

divisiona. 

(2) 

Cavslry 

division 

(3) 

For  3 

cavalry 

divisions. 

(4) 

Two  army  corps  head- 
quarters staffs. 
(5) 

Total  of 

columns 

2,  4,  and  5 

(6) 

Rifies 

Carbines 

Heavy  machine  guns  .    . . 

Light  machine  guns 

Medium  trench  mortars 
Light  trench  mortals    .  .  . 

7.7-cra.  guns 

10.5-cm.  howitzers 

12,000 

ios 

162 

9 

27 

24 

12 

84,000 

756 
1,134 

63 
189 
168 

84- 

■6,666 

12 
12 

"l'8,666' 
36 

36 

This     establishment 
must  be  drawn  from 
the  increased  arma- 
ments  of   tlie   divi- 
sional infantry 

84,000 

18,000 

702 

1,134 

6S 

189 

204 

84 

Table  No.  Ill 

MAXIMUM  STOCKS  AUTHORISED. 


MATERIAL 

Maximum 

number  of  Arms 

authorised. 

Establishment, 
per  unit. 

Maximum, 

totals. 

Rifles .      . 

Carbines .  . 

Heavy  machine  R.ins 

Light  machine  guns ...              .              

Medium  trench  mortars       

Light  trench  mortal's 

84,000 

18,000 

792 

1,134 

63 

189 

204 

84 

Rounds 
]               400 

j           8,000 

400 

800 

1,000 

800 

Rounds. 
40,800,000 

15.408,000 

25,200 
151,200 
204,000 

10.5  cm.  howitzers 

67,200 

Section  il — Naval  Claoses. 

ARTICLE  181— After  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  two  months  from  the  oomlnf  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty  the  German  naval  forces  in  commission  must  not  exceed:  6  battleships  of  the  DevUchland  or  L,oin- 
rlngeri  type,  6  light  cruisers,  12  destroyers.  12  torpedo  boats,  or  an  equal  number  of  ships  constructed  to  re- 
place them  as  provided  in  Article  190.  No  submarines  are  to  be  included.  All  other  warships,  except  where 
there  Is  provision  to  the  contrary  in  the  present  Treaty,  must  be  placed  hi  reserve  or  devoted  to  commercial 
purposes.  ' 

ARTICLE  182— Until  the  completion  of  the  minesweeplng  prei^cribed  by  Article  193  Germany  will  Keep 
In  commission  such  number  of  mineswecplng  vessels  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Governments  of  the  Principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers 

Article  lS3 — After  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  two  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty  the  total  personnel  of  the  German  Navy,  including  the  manning  of  the  fleet,  coast  uefencea,  sifinai 
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stations,  administration  and  other  land  services,  must  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand,  including  offlioers  and  men 
ot  all  grades  and  corps.  The  total  strength  of  ofllcers  and  warrant  ofBcers  must  not  exceed  ftteen  hundred. 
Within  two  months  from  the  coming  Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  the  personnel  In  excess  of  the  above 
strength  shall  be  demobilized.  No  naval  or  military  corps  or  reserve  force  In  connection  with  the  Navy 
may  be  organised  in  Germany  without  being  Included  in  the  above  strength. 

Article  184 — Fi'cJm  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  all  the  German  surface 
warships  which  are  not  In  German  ports  cease  to  belong  to  Germany,  who  renounces  all  rights  over  them. 
Vessels  which.  In  compliance  with  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  are  now  interned  la  the  ports  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  declared  to  be  finally  surrendered.  Vessels  which  are  bow  interned  In 
neutral  ports  will  be  there  surrendered  to  the  Governments  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 
The  German  Government  must  address  a  notification  to  that  effect  to  the  neutral  Powers  on  the  coming 
Into  force  ot  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  185 — Within  a  period  of  Wo  montlis  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  the 
German  surface  warships  enumerated  below  will  be  surrendered  to  the  Governments  of  the  Principal  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  In  such  Allied  ports  as  the  said  Powers  may  direct.  These  warships  will  have  been 
disarmed  as  provided  in  Article  XXIII  of  the  Armistice  of  November  1),  1918.  Nevertheless  they  must 
have  all  their  guns  on  board.  Battleships — Oldenburg,  Thuringeu,  Ostfriesland,  Helgoland,  Posen,  Westfalen, 
Rheinland,  Nassau.  lAght  Cruisers — Stettin,  Danzig,  Miinchen,  Lubelk,  Stralsund,  Augsburg,  Kolberg, 
Stuttgart,  andi  in  addition,  forty-two  modern  destroyers  and  fifty  modern  torpedo  boats,  as  chosen  by  the 
Governments  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

yuRTiCLE  186 — On  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  the  German  Government  miist  undertake 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Governments  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  the  breaking-up 
Of  all  the  German  surface  warships  now  under  construction. 

ArcTiCLE  187 — The  German  auxiliary  cruisers  and  fleet  auxiliaries  enumerated  below  will  be  disarmed 
and  treated  as  merchant  ships.  Interned  In  Neutral  Countries — -Berlin,  Santa  Fe,  Seydlitz,  Yorck.  In  Ger- 
many— Ammon,  Answald,  Bosnia,  Cordoba,  Cassel,  Daniji,  Rio  Negro,  Rio  Pardo,  Santa  Cruz,  Schwaben, 
Sollngen,  Steigerwald,  Franken,  Gundomar,  Fiirst  Bulow,  Gertrud,  Klgoma,  Rugia,  Santa  Elena,  Schleswig, 
Mowe,  Sierra  Ventana,  Chemnitz,  Emil  Georg  von  Strauss,  Ha!>sburg,  Meteor,  Waltraute,  Scharnhorst. 

ARTICLE  188 — On  the  expiration  of  one  month  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  all 
German  submarines,  sulamarine  salvage  vessels  and  doclcs  for  submarines,  including  the  tubular  dock,  must 
have  Iseenx handed  over  to  the  Governments  of  the  Princioa!  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  Such  of  these 
submarines,  vessels  and  docks  as  are  considered  by  the  said  Governments  to  be  fit  to  proceed  under  their 
own  power  or  to  be  towed  shall  be  taken  by  the  German  Government  into  such  Allied  ports  as  have  been 
indicated.  The  remainder,  and  also  those  in  course  of  construction,  shall  be  broken  up  entirely  by  the 
German  Government  under  the  supervision  of  the  said  Governments.  The  breaking-up  must  be  completed 
within  three  months  at  the  most  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  189 — Articles,  machinery  and  materia!  arising  from  the  breaking-up  of  German  warships  of 
all  kinds,  whether  surface  vessels  or  submarines,  may  not  be  used  except  for  purely  Industrial  or  commercial 
purposes.    They  may  not  be  sold  or  disposed  of  to  foreign  countries. 

Article  190-^Germany  is  forbidden  to  construct  or  acquire  any  warships  other  than  those  intended  to 
replace  units  in  commission  provided  for  in  Artic^  181  ot  tiie  present  Treaty.  The  warships  intended  for 
replacement  purposes  as  above  shall  not  exceed  the  following  displacement:  Armoured  ships,  10,000  tons; 
light  cruisers,  6,000  tons;  destroyers,  800  tons;  torpedo  boats,  200  tons.  Except  where  a  ship  has  been  lost, 
units  of  the  different  classes  shall  only  be  replaced  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  twenty  years  in  the  cnse  of  battle 
ships  and  cruisers,  and  fifteen  years  in  the  case  of  destroyers  and  torpedo  boats,  counting  from  the  launching 
of  the  ship. 

ARTICLE  191 — The  construction  or  acquisition  of  any  submarine,  even  for  commercial  ptu-poses,  shall  be 
forbidden  In  Germany. 

ARTICLE  192 — The  warships  in  commission  of  the  German  fleet  must  have  on  board  or  in  reserve  only  the 
allowance  of  arms,  munitions  and  war  material  fixed  by  the  Princinal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  Within 
a  month  from  the  fixing  ot  the  quantities  as  above,  arms,  munitions  and  war  material  of  all  lands,  including 
mines  and  torpedoes,  now  in  the  hands  ot  the  German  Government  and  in  excess  of  the  said  quantities, 
shall  be  surrendered  to  the  Governments  of  the  said  Powers  at  places  to  be  Indicated  by  them.  Such  arms, 
munitions  and  wo-r  material  will  be  destroyed  or  rendered  useless.  All  other  stocks,  depots  or  reserves  of  arms, 
munitions  or  naval  war  material  of  all  kinds  are  forbidden.  The  manufacture  of  these  articles  in  Gorman  terri- 
tory for,  and  their  export  to,  foreign  countries  shall  be  forbidden. 

ARTICLE  103— On  the  coming  into  force  ot  the  present  Treaty  Germany  will  forthwith  sweep  up  the 
mines  In  the  foilowlng  areas  in  the  North  Sea  to  the  eastward  of  longitude  4°  00'  E.  of  Greenwich: 
(1)  Between  parallels  of  latitude  53°  00'  N.  and  59°  GO'  N.:  (2)  To  the  northward  of  latitude  60°  30'  N. 
Germany  must  keep  tliese  areas  free  from  mines.  Germany  must  also  sweep  and  keep  free  from  mines 
Buch  areas  In  the  Baltic  as  may  ultimately  be  notified  by  the  Governments  ot  the  Principal  Allied  and 
A.ssocl3it6d  Powors 

ARTICLE  194 — The  personnel  of  the  German  Navy  shall  be  recruited  entirely  by  voluntary  ensagemmts 
entered  Into  for  a  minimum  period  of  twenty-flve  consecutive  years  tor  officers  and  warrant  officers;  twelve 
consecutive  years  for  petty  off.cers  and  men.  The  number  engaged  to  replace  those  discharged  for  any 
reason  before  the  expiration  of  tlieir  term  of  service  must  not  exceed  five  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  totals 
laid  down  In  t'lis  Section  (Article  183).  The  personnel  discharged  from  the  Navy  must  not  receive  any 
kind  of  naval  or  military  training  or  undertake  any  further  service  in  the  Navy  or  Army.  Ofliicers  bslonging 
to  the  German  Navy  and  not  demobilised  must  engage  to  serve  till  the  age  of  forty-flve,  unless  discliarged  for 
sufficient  reasons  No  officer  or  man  of  the  German  mercantile  marine  shall  receive  any  tnaining  In  the 
Navy. 

ARTICLE  195 — In  order  to  ensure  free  passage  into  the  Baltic  to  all  nations.  Germany  shall  not  erect 
any  fortlflcation.i  in  the  area  comprised  between  latitudes  55°  27'  N  and  tA°  00'  N.  and  longitudes  9°  00' 
E.  and  16°  00'  E.  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  nor  inslal  any  guns  command  ins  the  maritime  routes  between 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  The  fortifications  now  existing  in  this  area  shall  be  demolished  and  the 
guns  removed  under  the  supervisions  of  the  Allied  Governments  and  In  periods  to  be  fixed  by  them.  The 
German  Government  shall  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governments  of  the  Pi-incipal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  aU  hydrosraphlcal  information  now  in  its  posses.sion  concerning  the  channels  and  adjoiniug  waters 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  „      .       „,.,., 

ARTICLE  196 — All  fortified  works  and  fortifications,  other  than  those  mentioned  in  Section  XIII 
(Heligoland)  of  Part  III  (Political  Clauses  for  Europe)  and  In  Article  195,  now  established  within  fifty 
kilometres  of  the  German  coast  or  on  German  Islands  off  that  coast  shall  be  considered  as  of  a  defensive 
nature  and  may  remain  In  their  existing  condition.  No  new  fortifications  shall  be  constructed  within  these 
limits.  The  armament  of  these  defences  shall  not  exceed,  as  regards  the  number  and  calibre  of  guns,  those 
In  position  at  the  date  ot  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty.  The  German  Government  shall 
communicate  forthwith  particulars  thereof  to  all  the  European  Governments.  On  the  expiration  of  a  period 
of  two  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  the  stocks  of  ammunition  for  these  guns 
shall  be  reduced  to  and  maintained  at  a  maximum  figure  of  fifteen  hundred  rounds  per  piece  for  calibres 
of  4  1-inch  and  under,  and  five  hundred  rounds  pi,;  piece  for  higher  calibres. 

ARTICLE  197 — During  the  three  months  following  the  coming  into  force  ot  the  present  Treaty  the 
German  hlgh-oower  wireless  telegraphy  stations  at  Nauen,  Hanover  and  Berlin  shall  not  be  used  for  the 
transmission  of  messages  concerning  naval,  military  or  political  questions  of  interest  to  Germany  or  any 
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State  which  has  been  allied  to  Germany  in  the  war,  without  the  assent  of  the  Governments  of  the  Principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  These  stations  may  be  used  for  commercial  purposes,  but  only  under  the 
supervision  cf  the  said  Governments,  who  will  decide  the  wave-length  to  be  used.  During  the  same  period 
Germany  shall  not  build  any  more  high-power  wireless  telegraphy  stationa  In  tier  own  territory  or  tliat  of 
Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  or  Turkey. 

Section  III— AIR  CLAUSES.  1 

A'hticle  198^ — ^The  armed  forces  of  Germany  must  not  include  any  militarj'  or  naval  air  forces.  Germany 
may,  during  a  jperiod  not  extending  beyond  October  1,  1919,  maintain  a  maximum  number  of  one  hundred 
Beaolanes  or  flying  boats,  which  shall  be  exclusively  employed  in  searching  for  submarine  mines,  shall  be 
furnished  witii  the  necessary  equipment  for  this  purpose,  and  shall  in  no  case  carry  arms,  munitions  or 
bonibs  of  any  nature  whi.tever.  In  addition  to  the  engines  installed  in  the  seaniaues  or  flying  boats  above 
mentioned,  one  spare  cLfjine  may  be  provided  for  each  euglue  of  each  of  these  craft.  No  dirigible  shall 
be  kept. 

AuTiciE  199 — Within  two  months  from  the  commg  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  the  personnel  of 
air  forces  on  the  roUs  of  the  German  land  and  sea  forces  shaU  be  demobilised.  Up  to  October  1,  1919, 
however,  Germany  may  keep  and  maintain  a  total  number  of  one  thoiisand  men,  including  ofQcers,  for  tilQ 
Whole  of  the  cadres  and  personnel,  flying  and  '.lon-Uyin?,  of  all  fcrmatious  and  establishments. 

ARTICLE  200 — ^Until  the  complete  evacuation  ol  German  ten  .tory  by  tlie  Allied  and  Associated  troops, 
the  aircraft  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  shall  enjoy  in  Germany  freedom  of  passage  through  the 
air,  freedom  of  transit  and  of  landing. 

Articlk  201 — During  the  six  months  following  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  manu- 
facture and  imnortation  of  aircraft,  parts  of  aircraft,  engines  for  aircraft,  and  parts  of  engines  for  aircraft, 
shaU  be  forbidden  in  all  German  territory. 

ARTICLE  202 — On  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  all  militai'y  and  naval  aeronautical 
matsriai,  except  the  macliines  mentioned  in  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  Article  198,  must  be  delivered 
to  the  Governments  of  the  t^rincipal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  Delivery  must  be  effected  at  such 
places  as  the  said  Governments  may  select,  and  must  be  completed  within  three  months.  In  particular, 
this  m.<vterial  will  include  all  items  under  the  following  heads  which  are  or  have  been  in  use  or  were  designed 
for  warlike  nurposes:  Complete  aeroplanes  and  seapianos,  as  well  as  those  being  manufactured,  repaired 
or  assembled  Dirigibles  able  to  take  the  air,  being  maniifactured,  repaired  or  assembled.  Plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  hydrogen.  Dirigible  sheds  and  shelters  of  evei'y  kind  for  aircraft.  Pending  their  delivery, 
dirigibles  will,  at  the  expense  of  Germany,  be  maintained  inflated  ^vith  hydrogen;  the  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  hydrogen,  as  well  as  the  sheds  for  dirigibles,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  Powers,  be  left  to 
Germany  until  the  time  when  the  dirigibles  are  handed  over.  Engines  tor  aircraft.  Nacelles  and  faselages. 
Armament  (guns,  machine  guns,  light  machine  guns,  bomb-droppi.ng  apparatus,  torpedo-dropping  apparatus, 
synchronization  apparatus,  aiming  apparatus).  Munitions  (cartridges,  shells,  bombs  loaded  or  unloaded, 
stocks  of  exDiosives  or  of  material  for  their  manufacture).  Instruments  for  use  on  aircraft.  Wireless 
apparatus  arid  photographic  or  cinematograph  apparatus  for  use  on  aircraft.  Component  parts  of  any  of 
the  items  under  the  preceding  heads.  The  material  referred  to  above  shall  not  be  removed  without  special 
permission  from  the  said  Governments. 

Section  IV.— INTER-ALLIED    COMMISSIONS  OF   CONTROL. 

Akticle  203 — Ail  the  military,  naval  and  air  clauses  contained  in  the  present  Treaty,  for  the  execution 
of  which  a  time- limit  is  prescribed,  shall  be  executed  by  Germany  under  the  control  of  Inter-Allied  Com- 
missions specially  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

Article  204 — The  Inter-Allied  Commissions  of  Control  will  be  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of 
seeing  to  the  complete  execution  of  the  delivery,  destruction,  demolition  and  rondering  things  useless  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  German  Government  in  accordance  with  the  present  Treaty.  Tiiey  will 
communicate  to  tlie  German  authorities  the  decisions  which  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
have  r^erved  the  right  to  take,  or  which  the  execution  of  the  military,  naval  and  air  clauses  may  necessitate. 

article  205 — The  Inter-Allied  Commissions  of  Control  may  establish  their  organisations  at  the  seat' 
of  the  central  German  Government.  They  shall  be  entitled  as  often  as  they  tJiiuIc  desirable  to  proceed  to 
any  point  whatever  in  German  territory,  or  to  send  sub-commissions,  or  to  authorize  one  or  more  of  their 
members  to  so,  to  any  such  point. 

ARTICLE  206 — The  German  Government  must  give  all  necessary  facilities  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  missions  to  the  Inter-Aliied  Commission  of  Control  and  to  their  members.  It,  shall  attach  a  qualifled 
representative  to  each  Inter-Allied  Commission  of  Control  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  communications 
which  the  Commission  may  have  to  address  to  tlie  German  Government  and  of  supplj'ing  or  procuring 
for  the  Commission  all  information  or  documents  which  may  be  required.  The  German  Government  must 
In  all  cases  fm'nish  at  Us  o^vn  cost  all  labour  and  material  required  to  cfl'eot  the  deliveries  and  the  works 
of  destruction,  dismantling,  demolition,  and  of  rendering  things  useless,  provided  for  in  the  present  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  207 — The  upkeep  and  cost  of  the  Commissions  of  Control  and  the  expenses  involved  by  their 
work  shall  be  borne  by  Germany. 

ARTICLE  20S— The  Military  Inter-Allied  Commission  of  Control  will  represent  the  Governm.ents  of  the 
Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Pov/ers  in  dealing  witli  the  German  Government  in  all  matters  concerning 
the  execution  of  the  military  clauses.  In  particular  it  will  be  its  duty  to  receive  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment the  uotitlcations  relating  to  the  location  of  the  stoolra  and  depots  of  munitions,  the  armament'  of  the 
fortified  works,  fortresses  and  forts  which  Germany  is  allowed  to  retain,  and  the  location  of  the  works  or 
factories  for  the  prodaolion  of  arms,  munitioris  and  war  material  and  their  cporations.  It  will  take  delivery 
of  the  arms,  munitions  and  war  material,  will  select  the  points  where  such  delivery  in  to  be  effected,  and  will 
supervise  the  v/orics  ol  destruction,  demolition,  and  of  rendering  things  useless,  which  are  to  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  present  Treaty.  The  German  Government  must  furnish  to  the  Military  Inter- 
Allied  Commission  of  Control  all  sucli  information  and  documents  as  the  iatter  may  deem  necessary  to  ensure 
the  complete  execution  of  the  military  clauses,  and  in  particular  all  legislative  and  administrative  documents 
and  regulations. 

AuTiCLE  209 — The  Naval  Inter-Aiiied  Commission  of  Control  will  represent  the  Governments  of  the 
Principal  Allied  pnd  Associated  Powers  in  dealing  with  the  German  Government  in  all  matters  concerning 
the  execution  of  the  naval  clauses.  In  particular  it  will  be  its  duty  to  proceed  to  the  building  yards  and  to 
supervise  the  breaking-up  of  the  ships  wliich  are  under  construction  there,  to  take  delivery  of  all  surlaco 
ships  or  submarine.",,  salvage  ships,  doclcs  and  the  tubular  docks,  and  to  supervise  t!ie  destruction  and  breaking- 
up  provided  for.  The  German  CJovernment  must  furnish  to  the  Naval  Inter-Allied  Commission  of  Control 
all  such  information  and  documents  as  the  Commission  may  deem  necessary  to  ensure  the  complete  execution 
of  the  naval  clauses,  in  particular  the  designs  of  the  warships,  the  composition  of  their  armaments,  the  details 
and  models  of  the  guns,  munitions,  torpedoes,  mines,  explosives,  wireless  telegraphic  apparatus  and,  in  gen- 
eral, everything  relating  to  naval  war  material,  as  well  as  all  legislative  or  administrative  documents  or 
regulations  „ 

Article  210 — The  Aeronautical  Inter-Allied  Commission  of  Control  will  represent  the  Governments 
of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  dealing  witli  the  German  Government  in  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  execution  of  the  air  clauses  In  particular  it  will  be  its  duty  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  aeronautical 
material  existing  in  German  territory,  to  inspect  aeroplane,  balioon  and  motor  manufactories,  and  factories 
producing  arms,  munitions  and  explosives  capable  of  being  used  by  aircraft,  to  visit  all  aerodromes,  sliedg* 
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landing  grounds,  parte  and  depots,  to  authorise,  where  necessary,  a  removal  ol  material  and  to  take  delivery 
ol  such  material.  The  Gerpian  Government  must  furnish  to  the  Aeronautical  Inter-AlUed  Commission  ol 
Control  all  such  information  and  legislative,  administrative  or  other  documents  which  the  Commission  may 
consider  necessary  to  ensure  the  complete  execution  of  the  air  clauses,  and  in  particular  a  list  of  the  personnel 
belonging  to  all  the  German  Air  Services,  and  of  the  existing  material,  as  well  as  of  that  lu  process  of  manu- 
facture or  on  order,  and  a  list  of  all  establishments  working  for  aviation,  of  their  positions,  and  of  all  sheds 
aJQd  landing  grounds. 

Section  V — General  Articles. 

Article  211 — After  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty,  the  German  laws  must  have  been  modified  and  shall  be  maintained  by  the  German  Government  in 
conformity  with  this  Part  of  the  present  Treaty.  Within  the  same  period  all  the  administrative  or  other 
measui'es  relating  to  the  execution  of  this  Part  of  the  Treaty  must  have  been  talcen. 

Article  212 — The  following  portions  of  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918"  Article  VI,  the  first  two 
and  the  sixth  and  seventh  paragraphs  of  Article  VII;  Article  IX;  Clauses  I,  II  ana  V  of  Annex  n"  2,  and  the 
Protocol,  dated  April  4,  1919,  supplementing  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  remain  in  force  so  far  as 
they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  above  stipulations 

Article  213 — So  long  as  the  present  Treaty  remains  in  force,  Germany  undertakes  to  give  every 
facility  for  any  investigation  which  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  acting  if  need  ba  by  a  majo'.ity 
vote,  may  consider  necesszry. 

PART  VI. 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND  GRAVES 

Section  I — Prisoners  of  War 

Article  214 — The  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war  and  interned  civilians  shall  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible  after. the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  and  shall  be  carried  out  with  the  gi-eatest  rapidity. 

article  215 — The  repatriation  of  German  prisoners  of  war  and  interned  civilians  shall,  in  accordance 
with  Article  214,  be  carried  out  by  a  Commission  composed  of  representatives  of  tiie  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  on  the  one  part  and  of  the  German  Government  ou  the  other  part.  For  each  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  a  Sub-Commission,  comnoEed  exclusively  of  Representatives  of  the  intorested  Power  and 
of  Delegates  of  the  German  Government,  shall  regulate  the  details  of  carrying  into  eflect  the  rciiatriation 
Ol  the  prisoners  of  war. 

Article  215 — From  the  time  of  their  delivery  Into  the  hands  of  the  German  authorities  the  prisoners 
of  war  and  Interned  civilians  are  to  be  returned  without  delay  to  their  homes  by  the  said  authorities.  Those 
amongst  them  who  before  the  war  were  habitually  resident  in  territory  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  are  likewise  to  be  sent  to  their  homes,  subject  to  the  consent  and  control  of  the 
military  authorities  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  armies  of  occupation. 

ARTICLE  217 — The  whole  cost  of  repatriation  from  the  moment  of  starting  shall  be  borne  by  the  Germ.an 
Government,  who  shall  also  provide  the  land  and  sea  transport  and  staff  considered  necessary  by  the  Com- 
mission referred  to  in  Article  215. 

Article  218 — Prisoners  of  war  and  interned  civilians  awaiting  disposal  or  undergoing  sentence  for 
offences  against  discipline  shall  be  renatriated  irrespective  of  the  completion  of  their  sentence  or  of  the  pro- 
ceedings pending  against  them.  This  stipulation  shall  not  apply  to  prisoners  of  war  and  interned  civilians 
puni.shed  for  offences  committed  subsequent  to  May  1,  1919.  During  the  period  pending  their  repatriation 
all  prisoners  of  war  and  interned  civilians  sliall  remain  subject  to  the  existing  regulations,  more  especially  as 
regards  work  and  discipline. 

Article  219 — Prisoners  of  war  and  Interned  cmlian"!  who  are  awaiting  disposal  or  undergoing  sentence 
for  offences  other  than  those  against  discipline  may  be  detained. 

Abticle  220 — The  German  Government  undertakes  to  admit  to  its  ter.ntory  without  distinction  all 
persons  liable  to  repatriation.  Prisoners  of  war  or  other  German  nationals  who  do  not  de.sire  to  be  repatriated 
may  be  excluded  from  repatriation;  but  the  Allied  and  .Associated  Governments  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  either  to  repatriate  them  or  to  take  tliem  to  a  neutral  country  or  to  allow  them  to  reside  in  their  own 
territories.  The  German  Government  undertakes  not  to  institute  any  exceptional  proceedings  against  these 
persons  or  their  families  nor  to  take  any  repressive  or  vexatious  measures  of  any  kind  whatsoever  against 
them  on  this  account 

Article  221 — The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  reserve  the  right  to  make  the  repatriation  of 
German  prisoners  of  war  or  German  nationals  in  their  hands  conditional  upon  the  immediate  notification 
and  release  by  the  German  Government  of  any  prisoners  of  war  who  are  nationals  of  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Pov/ers  and  may  still  be  in  Germany. 

ARTICLE  222 — Germany  undertakes:  (1)  To  give  every  facility  to  Commissions  to  enquire  into  the  cases 
of  those  who  cannot  be  traced;  to  furnish  such  Commissions  with  all  necessary  means  of  transport;  to  allow 
them  access  to  camps,  prisons,  hospitals  and  all  other  places;  and  to  place  at  their  disposal  all  documents, 
whether  public  or  private,  which  would  facilitate  their  enquiries;  (2)  To  Impose  penalties  upon  any  German 
officials  or  private  persoris  who  have  concealed  the  presence  of  any  nationals  of  any  of  the  AJlied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  or  have  neglected  to  reveal  the  presence  of  any  such  after  it  had  come  to  their  kiiMwIedte 

ARTICLJE  223 — Germany  undertakes  to  restore  without  delay  from  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  present  Treaty  all  articles,  money,  securities  and  documents  which  have  belonged  to  nationals  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  which  have  been  retained  by  the  German  authorities. 

ARTICLE  224 — The  High  Contracting  Parties  waive  reciprocally  all  repayment  of  sunifi  due  for  the 
maintenance  of  prisoners  of  war  in  their  respective  territories. 

Section  II — Graves. 

ARTICLE  225 — TTie  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  and  the  German  Govprnment  v/ili  cause  to  be 
respected  and  maintained  the  graves  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  buried  in  thrir  respecliAe  teiritories.  They 
agree  to  recognise  any  Commission  appointed  by  an  Allied  or  Associated  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
laentifyhig,  registering,  caring  for  or  erecting  suitable  memorials  over  the  said  graves  and  to  facilitate  the 
aisOiarge  of  its  duties.  Furthermore  they  agree  to  afford,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  their  laws  and  the 
requirements  of  public  health  allow,  every  facility  for  giving  effect  to  requests  that  the  bodies  of  their  soldiers 
and  sailors  may  be  transferred  to  their  own  country. 

ARTICLE  226 — The  graves  of  prisoners  pf  war  and  interned  civilians  who  are  nationals  of  the  different 
belligerent  States  and  have  died  in  captivity  shall  be  properly  maintained  in  accordance  with  Article  225  ol 
the  present  Treaty.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  on  the  one  part  and  the  German  Government 
on  the  other  part  reclprocaljy  undertake  also  to  furnish  to  each  otlier:  (1)  A-complete  list  of  those  who  have 
died,  together  with  all  information  useful  for  identification;  (2)  All  information  as  to  the  number  and  position 
ol  the  graves  of  all  those  who  have  been  buried  without  identification. 

PART  VII— PENALTIES 
ARTICLE  227— The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  publicly  arraign  William  II  of  HohenzoUern,  formerly 
German  Emperor,  for  a  supreme  offence  against  international  morality  and  the  sanctity  oi'  treaties.  A 
special  tribunal  will  be  constituted  to  try  the  accused,  thereby  assuring  him  the  guarantees  essential  to  the 
right  of  defence.  It  will  be  composed  of  five  judges,  one  appointed  by  each  of  the  following  Powers:  namely, 
tbe  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan.     In  its  decision  the  tribunal  will  be 
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guided  by  the  highest  motives  of  International  policy,  with  a  view  to  vindicating  the  solemn  obligations  ol 
international  undertakings  and  the  validity  of  international- morality.  It  will  be  Its  duty  to  fix  the  punish- 
ment which  it  considers  should  be  Imposed.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  address  a  request  to 
the  Government  ol  the  Netherlands  for  the  surrender  to  them  of  the  ex-Emperor  in  order  that  he  may  be 
put  on  trial.  ,  ^ 

ARTICLE  228 — The  German  Government  recognizes  the  right  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to 
bring  before  military  tribunals  persona  accused-of  having  committed  acts  in  violation  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war.  Such  persons  sliall,  if  found  guilty,  be  sentenced  to  punishments  laid  down  by  law.  This 
j)rovision  will  apply  notwithstanding  any  proceedings  or  pro.<;ecution  before  a  tribunal  in  Germany  or  In  the 
territory  of  her  allies.  The  German  Government  shall  hand  over  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  or 
to  such  one  of  them  as  shall  so  request,  all  persons  accused  of  having  committed  an  act  in  violation  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war,  who  are  specified  either  by  name  or  by  rank,  oflHce  or  employment  which  they  held 
under  the  German  authorities. 

Aeticxf  229 — Persons  guilty  of  criminal  acts  against  the  nationals  of  one  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
■Powers  will  be  brought  before  the  military  tribunals  of  that  Power.  Persons  guilty  of  criminal  acts  against 
the  nationals  of  more  than  one  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  be  brought  before  military  tribunals 
composed  of  members  of  the  military  tribunals  of  the  Powers  concerned.  In  every  case  the  accused  will  be 
entitled  to  name  his  own  counsel. 

ARTICLE  230 — The  German  Government  undertakes  to  furnish  all  documents  and  information  of  every 
kind,  the  production  ol  which  may  be  considered  necessary  to  ensure  the  full  knowledge  of  the  incriminating 
acts,  the  discovery  of  offenders  and  the  just  appreciation  of  responsibility. 

PART   VIII— REPARATION 
Section  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

ARTICLE  231 — The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  affirm  and  Germany  accepts  the  responsibility 
of  Germany  and  her  allies  for  causing  all  the  loss  and  damage  to  which  tlie  Allied  and  Associated  Governments 
and  their  nationals  have  been  subjected  as  a  consequence  of  the  war  imposed  upon  them  by  the  aggr&ssion 
of  Germany  and  her  allies.  '.  i 

ARTICLE  232 — The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  recognize  that  the  resources  ol  Germany  are 
not  adequate,  after  taking  into  account  permanent  diminutions  of  such  resources  which  will  result  from 
other  provisions  ol  the  present  Treaty,  to  make  complete  reparation  lor  all  such  loss  and  damage.  The 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  however,  require,  and  Germany  undertakes,  that  she  will  make  com- 
pensation lor  all  damage  done  to  the  civilian  population  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  to  thoir 
property  during  the  period  of  the  belligerency  of  each  as  an  Allied  or  Associated  Power  against  Germany 
by  such  aggression  by  land,  by  sea  and  from  the  air,  and  in  general  all  damage  as  defined  in  Annex  I  hereto. 
In  accordance  with  Germany's  pledges,  already  given,  as  to  complete  restoration  for  Belgium,  Germany 
undertakes,  in  addition  to  the  compensation  lor  damage  elscwheie  in  this  Pai  t  provided  for,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  1839,  to  make  reimbursement  of  all  sums  wliich  Belgium  has  borrowed  from 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  up  to  November  11,  1918,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
live  per  cent  (5%)  per  annum  on  such  suras.  This  amount  shall  be  determined  by  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission, and  the  German  Government  undertakes  tl;ereupon  forthwilh  to  make  a  .special  issue  of  beaier 
bonds  to  an  equivalent  amount  payable  in  maiks  gold,  on  May  1,  1920,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  German 
Government,  on  the  1st  of  May  in  any  year  up  to  1926..  Subject  to  the  foregoing,  the  lorm  ol  such  bonds 
shall  be  detei  rained  by  the  Reparation  Commission.  Such  bonds  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Reparation 
Commission,  which  has  authority  to  take  and  acknowledge  receipt  tliereol  on  behall  ol  Belgium. 

AUTtCLB  233 — The  amount  of  the  above  damage  for  which  compensation  is  to  be  made  by  Germany 
shall  be  determined  by  an  Inter- Allied  Commission,  to  be  called  the  Rcpaiation  Commission  and  constituted 
in  the  form  and  with  the  powers  set  forth  hereunder  and  in  Annexes  II  to  VII  inclusive  hereto.  This 
Commission  shall  consider  the  claims  and  give  to  the  German  Government  a  Just  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
The  findings  ol  the  Commission  as  to  the  amount  ol  damage  defined  above  .shall  be  concluded  and  notifl<*a 
to  the  German  Government  on  or  belore  May  1,  1921,  as  representing  tlie  extent  ol  that  Government's 
obligations.  The  Comraission  shall  concurrently  draw'  up  a  schedule  ol  payments  prescribing  the  time  and 
manner  lor  securing  and  discharging  the  entire  obligation  within  a  period  ol  tliirty  years  Irom  May  1,  1921. 
If,  however,  within  the  period  mentioned,  Ciermany  fails  to  discharge  her  obligations,  any  balance  remaining 
unpaid  may,  within  the  discretion  of  the  Commission,  be  postponed  for  settlement  in  subsequent  years,  or 
jnay  be  handled  otherwise  in  such  manner  as  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  acting  in  accordance 
'with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  this  Part  of  the  present  Treaty,  shall  determine. 

ARTICLE  234 — The  Reparation  Commission  shall  after  May  1,  1921,  from  time  to  time,  consider  the 
.resources  and  capacity  of  Germany,  and,  after  giving  her  representatives  a  lust  opportunity  to  be  heard,  shall 
Ihave  discretion  to  extend  the  date,  and  to  modify  the  form  of  payments,  such  as  are  to  be  pro\^ded  for  in 
accordance  with  Article  233;  but  not  to  cancel  any  part,  except  with  the  specific  authority  of  the  several 
Government-s  represented  upon  the  Commission. 

ARTICLE  235 — In  order  to  enable  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  restoration 
of  their  industrial  and  economic  life,  pending  the  lull  determination  of  their  claims,  Germany  shall  pay  in 
such  instalments  and  in  such  manner  (whether  in  gold,  commodities,  ships,  securities  or  otherwise)  as  the 
Reparation  Commission  may  fix,  during  1919,  1920  and  the  first  four  months  of  1921,  the  equivalent  ol 
20,000.000,000  gold  marlcs.  Out  of  this  sum  the  expenses  of  the  armies  of  occupation  subsequent  to  the 
Armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  shall  first  be  met,  and  such  supplies  ol  lood  and  raw  materials  as  may  be 
judged  by  the  Governments  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  be  essential  to  enable  Germany 
to  meet  her  obligations  for  reparation  may  also,  with  the  approval  of  the  said  Governments,  be  paid  lor  outol 
the  above  sum  The  balance  shall  be  reckoned  towards  liquidation  of  the  amounts  due  for  reparation. 
Germany  shall  further  deposit  bonds  as  prescribed  in  paragraph  12  (c)  of  Annex  II  hereto. 

ARTICLE  236 — Germany  further  agrees  to  the  direct  application  of  her  economic  resources  to  reparation 
dS  specified  in  Annexes  III,  IV,  V  and  VI,  relating  respectively  to  merchant  shipping,  to  physical  restoration, 
to  coal  and  derivatives  ol  coal,  and  to  dyeatufls  and  other  chemical  products;  nrovided  always  that  the 
value  of  the  property  transferred  and  any  services  rendered  by  her  under  these  Annexes,  assessed  in  the 
manner  therein  prescribed,  shall  be  credited  to  her  towards  liquidation  of  her  obligations  under  the  above 
Articles.  «  „  .        ^. 

ARTICLE  237 — The  successive  instalments,  including  the  above  sum,  paid  over  by  Germany  in  satis- 
faction of  the  above  claims  will  be  divided  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  in  proportions  which 
have  been  determined  upon  by  them  in  advance  on  a  basis  of  general  equity  and  of  the  rights  of  each  For 
the  purposes  of  this  division  the  value  of  property  transferred  and  services  rendered  under  Article  243, 
and  under  Annexes  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII,  shall  be  reckoned  in  the  same  manner  as  cash  payments  effected 
In  that  year.  „    „        .  .,  _j.,.v. 

Article  238 — In  addition  to  the  payments  mentioned  above  Germany  shall  effect,  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  laid  down  by  the  Reparation  Commission,  restitution  in  cash  of  cash  taken  away,  seized 
or  sequestrated,  and  also  restitution  ol  animals,  objects  ol  every  nature  and  securities  taken  away,  seized 
or  sequestrated,  in  the  cases  in  which  it  proves  possible  to  identily  them  In  territory  belonging  to  Germany 
or  her  allies.  Until  this  procedure  is  laid  down,  restitution  will  continue  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  and  its  renewals  and  the  Protocols  thereto 

Article  239 — The  German  Government  undertakes  to  make  lorthwith  the  restitution  contemplated 
by  Article  238  and  to  make  the  payments  and  deliveries  contemplated  by  Articles  233,  234,  235  and  236. 
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Article  240 — The  German  Government  recognizes  the  Commission  provided  for  by  Article  233  as  the 
same  may  be  constituted  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  in  accordance  with  Annex  II,  and 
agrees  irrevocably  to  the  possession  and  exercise  by  such  CommLssion  of  the  power  and  authority  given  to 
It  under  the  present  Treaty.  The  German  Government  will  supply  to  the  Commission  all  the  information 
which  the  Commission  may  require  relative  to  the  financial  situation  and  operations  and. to  the  property, 
productive  capacity,  and  stocl<s  and  current  production  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles  of  Ger- 
many and  her  nationals,  and  further  any  information  relative  to  military  operations  which  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Commission  may  be  necessary  for  the  assessment  of  Germany's  liability  for  reparation  as  defined 
in  Annex  I.  The  German  Government  will  accord  to  the  members  of  the  Commission  and  its  authorised 
agents  the  same  rights  and  immunities  as  are  enjoyed  in  Germany  by  duly  accredited  diplomatic  agents  of 
friendly  Powers.  Germany  further  agrees  to  provide  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Commission  and 
of  such  staff  as  it  may  employ. 

ARTICLE  241 — Germany  undertakes  to  pass,  issue  and  maintain  in  force  any  legislation,  orders  and 
decrees  that  may  be  necessary  to  give  complete  effect  to  these  provisions. 

Article  242 — The  provisions  of  this  Part  of  the  present  Treaty  do  not  apply  to  the  property,  rights 
and  Interests  referred  to  in  Sections  III  and  JV  of  Part  X  (Economic  Clauses)  of  the  present  Treaty,  nor  to 
the  product  of  their  liquidation,  except  so  far  as  concerns  any  final  balance  In  favour  of  Germany  under 
Article  242  (a). 

Article  243 — The  following  shall  be  reckoned  as  credits  to  Germany  in  respect  of  her  reparation 
obligations:  (a)  Any  final  balance  in  favour  of  Germany  under  Section  V  (Alsace-Lorraine)  of  Part  III 
(Political  Clauses  for  Europe)  and  Sections  III  and  IV  of  Part  X  (Economic  Clauses)  of  the  present  Treaty; 

(6)  Amounts  due  to  Germany  In  respect  of  transfers  under  Section  IV  (Saar  Basin)  of  Part  III  (Political 
Clauses  for  Europe),  Part  IX  (Financial  Clauses),  and  Part  XII  (Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways);  (c) 
Amounts  which  In  the  judgment  of  the  Reparation  Commission  should  be  credited  to  Germany  on  account 
of  any  other  transfers  imder  the  present  Treaty  of  property,  rights,  concessions  or  other  Interest.s.  In  no 
case  however  shall  credit  be  given  for  property  restored  in  accordance  with  Article  238  of  the  present  Part. 

Article  244 — The  transfer  of  the  German  submarine  cables  which  do  not  form  the  subject  of  particular 
provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  is  regulated  by  Annex  VII  hereto 

ANNEX  I. 

Compensation  may  be  claimed  from  Germany  under  Article  232  above  in  respect  of  the  total  damage 
under  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Damage  to  Injured  persons  and  to  surviving  dependents  by  personal  injury  to  or  death  of  civilians 
caused  by  acts  of  war,  including  bombardments  or  other  attacks  on  land,  on  sea,  or  from  the  air,  and  all 
the  direct  consequences  thereof,  and  of  all  operations  of  war  by  the  two  groups  of  belligerents  wherever 
arising.  (2)  Damage  caused  by  Germany  or  her  allies  to  civilian  victims  of  acts  of  cruelty,  violence  or  mal- 
treatment (including  injuries  to  life  or  health  as  a  consequence  of  Imprisonment,  deportation,  internment 
or  evacuation,  of  exposure  at  sea  or  of  being  forced  to  labour),  wherever  arising,  and  to  the  surviving 
dependents  of  such  victims.  (3)  Damage  caused  by  Germany  or  her  allies  in*  their  own  territory  or  in 
occupied  or  Invaded  territory  to  civilian  victims  of  all  acts  injurious  to  health  or  capacity  to  work,  or  to 
honour,  as  well  as  to  the  surviving  dependents  of  such  victims.  (4)  Damage  caused  by  any  kind  of  mal- 
treatment of  prisoners  of  war.  (5)  As  damage  caused  to  the  peoples  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 
all  pensions  and  compensation  in  the  nature  of  pensions  to  naval  and  military  victims  of  war  (including 
members  of  the  air  force),  whether  mutilated,  wounded,  sick  or  invalided,  and  to  the  dependents  of  such 
victims,  the  amount  due  to  the  Allied  and  AiKOClated  Governments  being  calculated  for  each  of  them  as 
being  the  capitalised  cost  of  such  pensions  and  compensation  at. the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty  on  the  ba.sis  of  the  scales  in  force  in  France  at  such  date.  (6)  The  cost  of  assistance  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  prisoners  of  war  and  to  their  families  and  dependents. 

(7)  Allowances  by  the  Governments  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  the  families  and  dependents 
of  mobilised  persons  or  persons  serving  with  the  forces,  the  amount  due  to  them  for  each  calendar  year  in 
which  hostilities  occurred  being  calculated  for  each  Government  on  the  basis  of  the  average  scale  for  such 
payments  in  force  in  France  during  that  year.  (8)  Damage  caused  to  civilians  by  being  forced  by  Germany 
or  her  allies  to  labour  without  just  remuneration.  (9)  Damage  in  respect  of  all  property  whwever  situated 
belonging  to  any  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  States  or  their  nationals,  with  the  exception  of  naval  and  mili- 
tary works  or  materials,  which  has  been  carried  off,  seized,  injured  or  destroyed  by  the  acts  of  Germany  or 
her  allies  on  land,  on  sea  or  from  the  air,  or  damage  directly  in  consequence  of  hostilities  or  of  any  opera- 
tions of  war.  (10)  Damage  in  the  form  of  levies,  fines  and  other  similar  exactions  Imposed  by  Germany  or 
her  allies  upon  the  civilian  population. 

ANNEX  II. 

1.  The  Commission  referred  to  in  Article  233  shall  be  called  "The  Reparation  Commission"  and  is 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Commission  " 

2.  Delegates  to  this  Commission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium  and  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State.  Each  of  these  Powers  will  appoint  one 
Delegate  and  also  one  Assistant  Delegate,  who  will  take  his  place  in  case  of  illness  or  necessary  absence,  but 
at  other  times  will  only  have  the  right  to  be  present  at  proceedings  without  taking  any  part  therein.  On  no 
occasion  shall  the  Delegates  of  more  than  five  of  the  above  Powers  have  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commission  and  to  record  their  votes.  The  Delegates  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Italy  shall  have  this  right  on  all  occasloas.  The  Delegate  of  Belgium  shall  have  this  right  on  ail  occasions 
other  than  those  referred  to  below.  The  Delegate  of  Japan  shall  have  this  right  on  occasions  when  questions 
relating  to  damage  at  sea,  and  questions  arising  under  Article  260  of  Part  IX  (Financial  Clauses)  in  which 
Japanese  interests  are  concerned,  are  under  consideration.  The  Delegate  of  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State 
shall  have  this  right  when  questions  relating  to  Austria,  Hungary  or  Bulgaria  are  under  consideration.  Each 
Government  represented  on  the  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  withdraw  therefrom  upon  twelve  months 
notice  filed  with  the  Commission  and  confirmed  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  month  after  the  date  of  the 
original  notice. 

3.  Such  of  the  other  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  as  may  be  interested  shall  have  the  right  to  appoint 
a  Delegate  to  be  present  and  act  a.^  Assessor  only  while  their  respective  claims  and  Interests  are  under  exam- 
ination or  discussion,  but  without  the  right  to  vote. 

4.  In  case  of  the  death,  resignation  or  recall  of  any  Delegate,  Assistant  Delegate  or  Assessor,  a  successor 
to  him  shall  be  nominated  as  soon  as  possible. 

5.  The  Commission  will  have  its  principal  permanent  Bureau  in  Paris  and  will  hold  its  first  meeting  in 
Paris  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  coming  Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  thereafter  will  meet  in 
such  place  or  places  and  at  such  time  as  it  may  deem  convenient  and  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  most  ex- 
peditious discharge  of  its  duties. 

6.  At  Its  first  meeting  the  Commission  shall  elect,  from  among  the  Delegates  referred  to  above,  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice-Chalrman,  who  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election.  It 
a  vacancy  In  the  Chairmanship  or  Vice-Chairmanship  should  occur  during  the  annual  period,  the  Commission 
shall  proceed  to  a  new  election  for  the  remainder  of  the  said  period. 

7  The  Commission  Is  authorised  to  appoint  all  necessary  officers,  agents,  and  employees  who  may  be 
required  for  the  execution  of  its  functions,  and  to  fix  their  remuneration;  to  constitute  committees,  whose 
members  need  not  necessarily  be  members  of  the  Commission,  and  to  take  all  executive  steps  necessary  for 
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the  purpose  of  discharging  Its  duties;  and  to  delegate  authority  and  discretion  to  officers,  agents  and 
committees. 

8.  All  proceedings  of  the  Commission  shall  be  private,  unless,  on  particular  occasions,  the  Commission 
shall  otherwise  determine  for  special  reasons. 

9.  The  Commission  shall  be  required.  If  the  German  Government  so  desire,  to  hear,  within  a  period 
which  it  will  fix  from  time  to  time,  evidence  and  arguments  on  the  part  of  Germany  on  any  question  con- 
nected with  her  capacity  to  pay. 

10.  The  Commission  shall  consider  the  claims  and  give  to  the  German  Government  a  just  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  but  not  to  take  any  part  whatever  in  the  decisions  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall 
afford  a  similar  opportunity  to  the  allies  of  Germany,  when  itshall  consider  that  their  interests  are  in  question. 

11.  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by  any  particular  code  or  rules  of  law  or  by  any  particular  rule 
of  evidence  or  of  procedure,  but  shall  be  guided  by  justice,  equity  and  good  faith.  Its  decisions  must  follow 
the  same  principles  and  rules  in  all  cases  where  they  are  applicable.  It  will  establish  rules  relating  to  methods 
of  proof  of  claims.    It  may  act  on  any  trustworthy  modes  of  computation. 

12.  The  Commission  shall  have  all  the  pov/ers  conferred  upon  it,  and  shall  exercise  all  the  functions 
assigned  to  it,  by  the  present  Treaty.  Tlie  Commission  shall  in  general  have  wide  latitude  as  to  its  control 
and  handling  of  the  whole  reparation  problem  as  dealt  with  in  this  Part  of  the  present  Treaty  and  shall  have 
authority  to  interpret  its  provisions.  Subject  to  the  provisions  o!  the  present  Treaty,  the  Commission  Is 
constituted  by  the  several  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  referred  to  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  above  as 
the  exclusive  agency  of  the  said  Governments  respectively  for  receiving,  selling,  holding,  and  distributing 
the  reparation  pajonents  to  be  made  by  Germany  under  this  Part  of  the  present  Treaty.  The  Commission 
must  comply  with  the  following  conditions  and  provisions:  (a)  Whatever  part  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
proved  claims  is  not  palii  in  gold,  or  in  ships,  securities  and  commodities  or  otherwise,  Germany  shall  be,re- 
quired,  under  such  conditions  as  the  Commission  may  determine,  to  cover  by  way  of  guarantee  by  an  equiva- 
lent issue  of  bonds,  obligations  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  constitute  an  acltnowledgment  of  the  said  part  of 
the  debt.  (6)  In  periodically  estimating  Germany's  capacity  to  pay,  the  Commission  shall  examine  the 
German  system  of  taxation,  £rst,  to  the  end  that  the  sums  for  reparation  which  Germany  is  required  to 
pay  shall  become  a  charge  upon  all  her  revenues  prior  to  that  for  the  service  or  discharge  of  any  domestic 
loan,  and  secondly,  so  as  to  satisfy  itself  that,  in  general,  the  German  scheme  of  taxation  is  fully  as  heavy 
proportionately  as  tliat  of  any  of  the  Powers  represented  on  the  Commission  (c)  In  order  to  facilitate  and 
continue  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  economic  life  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  countries,  the  Com- 
mission will  as  provided  in  Article  235  tal<e  from  Germany  by  way  of  security  for  and  acknowledgment  of 
liev  debt  a  first  instalment  of  gold  bearer  bonds  free  of  all  taxes  and  charges  of  evf ry  description  established 
or  to  be  established  by  the  Government  of  the  German  Empire  or  of  the  German  States,  or  by  any  authority 
subject  to  them;  these  bonds  will  be  delivered  on  account  and  in  three  portions,  the  marks  gold  being  payable 
in  conformity  with  Article  262  of  Part  IX  (Financial  Clauses)  of  the  present  Treaty  as  follows:  (1)  To  be 
Issued  forthwith,  20,000,000,000  Marks  gold  bearer  bonds,  payable  not  later  than  May  1,  1921,  without 
interest.  There  shall  be  specially  applied  towards  the  amortisation  of  these  bonds  the  payments  which 
Germany  is  pledge<i  to  make  in  conformity  with  Article  235,  after  deduction  of  the  sums  used  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  of  the  armies  of  occupation  and  for  payment  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  Such 
bonds  as  have  not  been  redeemed  by  May  1,  1921,  shall  then  be  exchanged  or  new  bonds  of  the  same  type 
as  those  provided  tor  below  (paragraph  12,  c,  (2).  (2)  To  be  Issued  forthwith,  further  40,000,000,000  Marks 
gold  bearer  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  2H  per  cent,  per  annum  between  1921  and  1926,  and  thereafter  at 
6  per  cent,  per  annum  with  an  additional  1  per  cent,  for  amortisation  beginning  in  1926  on  the  whole  amount 
of  the  issue.  (3)  To  be  delivered  forthwith  a  covering  undertaking  In  writing  to  issue  when,  but  not  until, 
the  Commission  is  satisfied  that  Germany  can  meet  such  interest  and  sinking  fund  obligations,  a  further 
instalment  of  40,000,000,000  Marks  gold  5  per  cent,  bearer  bonds,  the  time  and  mode  of  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  to  be  determined  by  the  Commission.  The  dates  for  payment  of  interest,  the  manner  of  applying 
the  amortisation  fund  and  all  other  questions  relating  to  the  issue,  management  and  regulation  of  the  bond 
issue  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission  from  time  to  time.  Further  Issues  by  way  of  acknowledgment 
and  security  mav  be  required  as  the  Commission  subsequently  determines  from  time  to  time.  (<V)  In  the  event 
of  bonds,  obligations  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  issued  by  Germany  by  way  of  security  for  or  acknowl- 
edgment of  her  reparation  debt  being  disposed  of  outright,  not  by  way  of  pledge,  to  persons  other  than  the 
several  Governments  in  whose  favour  Germany's  original  reparation  indebtedness  was  created,  ail  amount 
of  such  reparation  Indebtedness  shall  be  deemed  to  be  extinguished  corresponding  to  the  nominal  value  of 
the  bonds,  etc.,  so  disposed  of  outright,  and  the  obligation  of  Germany  in  respect  of  such  bonds  shall  be 
confined  to  her  liabilities  to  the  holders  of  the  bonds,  as  expressed  upon  their  face,  (e)  The  damage  for 
repairing,  reconstructing  and  rebuilding  property  in  the  Invaded  and  devastated  districts,  including 
reinstallation  of  furniture,  machinery  and  other  equipment,  will  be  calculated  according  to  the  cost  at  the 
dates  when  the  work  is  done.  (/)  Decisions  of  the  Commission  relating  to  the  tot-al  or  partial  cancellation 
ol  the  capital  or  interest  of  any  verified  debt  of  Germany  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  its  reasons. 

13.  As  to  voting,  the  Commission  will  observe  the  following  rules:  When  a  decision  of  the  Commission 
Is  taken,  the  votes  of  all  the  Delegates  entitled  to  vote,  or  in  the  absence  of  any  of  them,  of  their  Assistant 
Delegates,  shall  be  recorded.  Abstention  from  voting  is  to  be  treated  as  a  vote  against  the  proposal  under 
discussion.  Assessors  have  no  vote  On  the  foUov/ing  questions  unanimity  is  necessai-y:  (a)  Questions 
Involving  the  sovereignty  of  any  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  or  the  cancellation  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  ol  the  debt  or  obligations  of  Germany;  (b)  Questions  of  determining  the  amount  and  conditions 
of  bonds  or  other  obligations  to  be  issued  by  the  German  Government  and  of  fixing  the  time  and  manner 
for  selling,  negotiating  or  distributing  such  bonds;  (c)  Any  postponement,  total  or  partial,  beyond  the  end 
of  1930,  of  the  payment  of  instalments  falling  due  between  May  1,  1921,  and  the  end  of  1926  Inclusive; 
(d)  Any  postponement,  total  or  partial,  of  any  instalment  falling  due  after  1926  for  a  period  exceeding  three 
years;  (e)  Questions  of  applying  in  any  particular  case  a  method  of  measuring  damages  different  from  that 
which  has  been  previously  applied  in  a  similar  case;  (/)  Questions  of  the  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Part  of  the  present  Treaty.  All  other  questions  shall  be  decided  by  the  vote  of  a  majority.  In  case 
Of  any  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Delegates,  which  cannot  be  solved  by  reference  to  their  Govern- 
ments, upon  the  question  whether  a  given  case  is  one  which  requires  a  unanimous  vote  for  Its  decision  or  not, 
Buch  difference  shall  be  referred  to  the  Immediate  arbitration  of  some  impartial  person  to  be  agreed  upon 
t)y  their  Governments,  whose  award  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  agree  to  accept.  ... 

14.  Decisions  of  the  Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  powers  conferred  upon  it,  shall  forthwith  be- 
come binding  and  may  be  put  into  immediate  execution  without  further  proceedings. 

15.  The  Commission  will  Issue  to  each  of  the  interested  Powers,  in  such  form  as  the  Commission  shall 
fix:  (1)  A  certificate  stating  that  It  holds  for  the  account  of  the  said  Power  bonds  of  the  Issues  mentioned 
above,  the  said  certificate,  on  the  demand  of  the  Power  concerned,  being  divisible  In  a  number  of  parts 
not  exceeding  five;  (2)  From  time  to  time  certificates  stating  the  goods  delivered  by  Germany  on  account 
of  her  reparation  debt  which  it  holds  for  the  account  of  the  said  Power.  The  said  certificates  shall  be 
registered,  and  upon  notice  to  the  Commission,  may  be  transferred  by  endorsement.  When  bonds  are 
issued  for  sale  or  negotiation,  and  when  goods  are  delivered  by  the  Commission,  certificates  to  an  equivalent 
value  must  be  withdrawn.  .       ,  .  ^  ^       ,     . 

16.  Interest  shall  be  debited  to  Germany  as  from  May  1,  1921,  In  respect  of  her  debt  as  determlnea 
by  the  Commission,  after  allowing  for  sums  already  covered  by  cash  payments  or  their  equivalent,  or  by 
bonds  Issued  to  the  Commission,  or  under  Article  243.  The  rate  of  Interest  shall  be  5  per  cent,  unless  the 
Commission  shall  determine  at  some  future  time  that  circumstances  justify  a  variation  of  this  rate.  ^  Tha 
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Commission,  in  fixing  on  May  1,  1921,  he  tottal  amount  of  the  debt  of  Germany,  may  talce  account 
of  Interest  due  on  sum3  arising  out  of  the  reparation  of  material  damage  as  from  November  11,  1918,  ud 
to  May  1,  1921. 

17.  In  case  of  default  by  Germany  in  the  performance  of  any  obligation  under  this  Part  of  the  present 
Treaty,  the  Commission  will  forthwith  give  notice  of  such  default  to  each  of  the  interested  Powers  and 
may  malie  such  recommendations  as  to  the  action  to  be  taljen  in  consequence  of  such  default  as  it  may 
think  necessary. 

18.  The  measures  which  tlie  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  shall  have  the  right  to  take.  In  cas^ol 
voluntary  default  by  Germany,  and  which  Germany  agrees  not  to  regard  as  acts  of  war,  may  include  economic 
and  financial  prohibitions  and  reprisals  and  in  general  such  other  measures  as  the  respective  Governments 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

19.  Payments  required  to  be  made  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  on  account  of  the  proved  claims  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  may  at  any  time  be  accepted  by  the  Commission  in  the  form  of  chattels, 
properties,  commodities,  businesses,  rights,  concessions,  within  or  without  German  territory,  etiips,  bonds, 
shares. or  securities  of  any  Itind,  or  currencies  of  Germany  or  other  States,  the  value  of  Bucli  substitutes 
for  gold  being  fixed  at  a  fair  and  just  amount  by  the  Commission  itself. 

20.  The  Commission,  in  fixing  or  accepting  payment  in  specified  properties  or  rights,  .shall  have  due 
regard  for  any  legal  or  equitable  interests  of  the  AlUed  and  Associated  Powers  or  of  neutral  Powers  or  of  their 
nationals  therein. 

21.  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall  be  responsible,  except  to  the  Goverimient  appointing  blip,  for 
any  action  or  omission  as  such  member.  No  one  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Governments  assumes  any 
responsibility  In  respect  of  any  other  Government. 

22.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  this  Annex  may  be  amended  by  the  unanimous 
fleclslon  of  the  Governments  represented  from  time  to  time  upon  the  Commission. 

23.  When  all  the  amounts  due  from  Germany  and  her  allies  under  the  present  Treaty  or  the  decisions 
of  the  Commission  have  been  discharged , and  all  sums  received,  or  their  equivalents,  shall  have  been 
distributed  to  the  Powers  Interested,  the  Commission  shall  be  dissolved. 

ANNEX    III. 

1.  Germany  recognises  the  right  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  the  replacement,  ton  for  ton 
(gross  tonnage)  and  class  for  class,  of  all  merchant  ships  .and  lishing  boats  lost  or  damaged  owing  to  the  war. 
Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  tonnage  of  German  shipping  at  present  in  existence  is  mucb 
less  than  that  lost  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  consequence  of  the  German  afjgreasion,  the 
right  thus  recognised  will  be  enforced  on  German  ships  and  boats  under  the  following  conditions:  The 
German  Government,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  so  as  to  bind  all  other  persons  interested,  cede  to  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  the  property  in  all  the  German  merchant  ships  which  are  of  1,600  tons 
gross  and  upwards;  in  one-half,  reciconed  in  tonnage,  of  the  ships  which  are  between  1,000  toas  and  1,600 
tons  gross;  in  one-quarter,  reciconed  in  tonnage,  of  the  steam  trawlers;  and  in  one-quarter,  reckoned  in 
tonnage,  of  the  other  fishing  boats. 

2.  The  German  Government  will,  within  two  months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  preeout  Treaty, 
deliver  to  the  Reparation  Commission  all  the  ships  and  boats  mentioned  in  paragraph  1. 

3.  The  ships  and  boats  mentioned  In  paragraph  1  include  all  ships  and  boats  which  (a)  fly,  or  may 
be  entitled  to  fly,  the  German  merchant  flag;  or  (6)  are  owned  by  any  German  national,  company  or  corpoia- 
tion  or  by  any  company  or  corporation  belonging  to  a  country  other  than  Allied  or  Associated  country  and 
under  the  control  or  direction  of  German  nationals;  or  (c)  are  now  under  constniction  (1)  in  Germany,  (2) 
in  other  than  Allied  or  Associated  countries  for  the  account  of  any  Oeifhan  national,  company  or  corporation. 

4.  For  the  ptirpose  of  providing  documents  of  title  for  the  ships  and  boats  to  be  handed  over  as  above 
mentioned,  the  German  Government  will:  (a)  Deliver  to  the  Reparation  Commission  in  respect  of  each 
vessel  a  bill  of  sale  or  other  document  of  title  evidencing  the  transfer  to  the  Commission  of  the  entire  property 
In  the  vessel,  free  from  all  encumbrances,  charges  and  liens  of  all  kinds,  as  the  Commission  may  require; 
(6)  To  take  all  measures  that  may  be  indicated  by  the  Reparation  Commission  for  ensming  that  the  ships 
themselves  shall  be  placed  at  its  disposal. 

5.  As  an  additional  part  of  reparation,  Germany  agrees  to  cause  merchant  ships  to  be  built  in  German 
yards  for  the  account  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  as  follows:  (a)  Within  three  months  of 
the  coming  Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  Reparation  Commission  will  notify  to  the  Gennan  Govern- 
ment the  amount  of  tonnage  to  be  laid  down  In  German  shipyards  in  each  of  the  two  years  next  succeeding 
the  three  months  mentioned  above.  (6)  Within  two  years  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty, 
the  Reparation  Commission  will  notify  to  the  German  Government  the  amoimt  of  tonnage  to  be  laid  down 
in  each  of  the  three  years  following  the  two  years  mentioned  above,  (c)  The  amount  of  tonnage  to  be  laid 
down  in  each  year  shall  not  exceed  200,000  tons,  gross  tonnage,  (d)  The  specifications  of  the  ships  to  be 
built,  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  to  be  built  and  "delivered,  the  price  per  ton  at  which  they  are  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  Reparation  Commlsslpn,  and  all  other  questions  relating  to  the  accoimtlng,  ordering, 
building  and  delivery  of  the  ships,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission.  Germany  undertakes  to  restore 
In  kind  and  in  normal  condition  of  upkeep  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  within  two  months  of  the 
coming  Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  In  accordance  with  procedure  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Reparation 
Commission,  any  boats  and  other  movable  appliances  belonging  to  Inland  navigation  which  since  August 
1,  1914,  have  by  any  means  whatever  come  Into  her  possession  or  into  the  possession  of  her  nationals,  and 
which  can  be  identified.  With  a  view  to  make  good  the  loss  in  Inland  navigation  tonnage,  from  whatever 
cause  arising,  which  has  been  Incurred  during  the  war  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  which  cannot 
be  made  good  by  means  of  the  restitution  prescribed  above,  Germany  agrees  to  cede  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  a  portion  of  the  German  river  fleet  up  to  the  amount  of  the  loss  mentioned  above,  provided 
that  such  cession  shall  not  exceed  20  per  cent,  of  the  river  fleet  as  it  existed  on  November  11,  1918.  The 
conditions  of  this  cession  shall  be  settled  by  the  arbitratora  referred  to  In  Article  339  of  Part  XII  (Ports, 
Waterways  and  Railways)  of  the  present  Treaty,  who  are  charged  with  the  settlement  of  diflaculties  relating 
to  the  apportionment  of  river  tonnage  resulting  from  the  new  international  regime  applicable  to  certain 
rf?er  systems  or  from  the  territorial  changes  affecting  those  systems.  , 

7.  Germany  agrees  to  take  any  measures  that  may  be  indicated  to  her  by  the  Reparation  Commission 
for  obtaining  the  full  title  to  the  property  in  all  ships  which  have  during  the  war  been  transferred,  or  are  in 
process  of  transfer,  to  neutral  flags,  without  the  consent  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Goveramonts. 

8.  Germany  waives  all  claims  of  any  description  against  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  and 
their  nationals  in  respect  of  the  detention,  employment,  loss  or  damage  of  any  German  ships  or  boats,  excen- 
tloB  being  made  of  payments  due  In  respect  of  the  employment  of  ships  in  conformity  with  the  Armistice 
Agreement  of  January  13,  1919,  and  subsequent  Agreements.  The, handing  over  of  the  ships  of  the 
German  mercantile  marine  must  be  continued  without  interruption  in  accordance  with  the  said  Agreement. 

9.  Germany  waives  all  claims  to  vessels  or  cargoes  sunk  by  or  In  consequence  of  naval  action  and 
subsequently  salved,  in  which  any  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Governments  or  their  nationals  may  have 
any  Interest  either  aa  owners,  charterers.  Insurers  or  otherwise,  notwithstanding  any  decree  of  condemnation 
wlucb  may  have  been  made  by  a  Prize  Court  of  Germany  or  of  her  allies. 

ANNEX    IV. 
1.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  require,  and  Germany  undertakes,  that  In  part  satisfaction  ol 
her^bllgatloiis  expressed  in  the  present  Part  she  will,  as  hereinafter  provided,  devote  her  eoonondc  resourcea 
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directly  to  the  pUysical  reatoratioB  of  the  invaded  areas  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  to  the  extent 
that  these  Powers  may  determine. 

2.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  may  file  with  the  Reparation  Commission  lists  showing: 
(a)  Animals,  machinery,  equipment,  tools  and  like  articles  of  a  commercial  character,  which  have  been 
seized,  consumed  or  destroyed  by  Germany  or  destroyed  in  direct  consequence  of  military  operation,  and 
which  such  Governments,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  immediate  and  urgent  needs,  desire  to  have  replaced 
by  animals  and  articles  of  the  same  nature  which  are  in  being  in  German  territory  At  the  date  of  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Treaty;  (6)  Recoustruction  materials  (stones,  briclts,  refractory  bricks,  tiles,  wood, 
window-glass,  steel,  lime,  cement,  etc),  machinery,  heating  apparatus,  furniture  and  like  articles  of  a 
commercial  character  which  the  said  Governments  desire  to  have  produced  and  manufactured  in  Germany 
and  delivered  to  them  to  permit  of  the  restoration  of  the  invaded  nreas. 

3.  The  lists  relating  to  the  articles  mentioned  in  2  (a)  above  shall  be  filed  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  tlio  present  Treaty.  The  lists  relating  to  the  articles  in  2  {h)  above  shall 
be  filed  on  or  before  December  31,  1919.  The  lists  shall  contain  all  such  details  as  are  customary  in  com- 
mercial contracts  dealing  with  the  subject  mattflr,  including  specifications,  dates  of  delivery  (but  not 
extending  over  more  than  four  years),  and  places  of  delivery,  but  not  price  or  value,  which  shall  be  fixed 
as  hereinafter  provided  by  the  Commission 

4.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  such  lists  with  the  Commission,  the  Commission  shall  consider  the 
amount  and  number  of  the  materials  and  animals  mentioned  in  the  !ists  provided  for  above  which  are  to 
be  required  of  Germany.  In  reaching  a  decision  on  this  matter  the  Commission  shall  take  into  account  such 
domestic  requirements  of  Germony  as  it  deems  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  Germany's  social  and 
economic  life,  the  prices  and  dates  at  which  similar  articles  can  be  obtained  in  the  Allied  and  Associated 
countries  as  compared  with  those  to  be  fixed  for  German  articles,  and  the  general  interest  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments  that  the  industrial  life  of  Germany  be  not  so  disorganised  as  to  affect  adversely 
the  ability  of  Germany  to  perform  the  other  acts  of  reparation  stipulated  for.  Machinery,  equipment, 
tools  and  like  articles  of  a  commercial  character  in  actual  industrial  use  are  not,  however,  to  be  demanded 
of  Germany  unless  there  is  no  free  stock  of  such  articles  respectively  which  is  not  la  use  and  is  available, 
and  then  not  in  excess  of  thirty  per  cent,  of  tlie  quantity  of  such  articles  in  use  in  any  one  establishment 
•or  undertaking.  The  Commission  shall  give  representatives  of  the  German  Government  an  opportunity 
and  a  time  to  be  heard  as  to  their  capacity  to  furnish  the  said  materials,  articles  and  animals.  The  decision 
of  the  Commission  shall  thereupon  and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  be  communicated  to  the  German 
Government  and  to  the  several  interested  Allied  and  Associated  Governments.  The  German  Government 
■undertakes  to  deliver  the  materials,  articles  and  animals  as  specified  in  the  said  communication,  and  the 
Interested  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  severally  agree  to  accept  the  same,  provided  thes'  conform 
to  the  specification  given,  or  are  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  imfit  to  be  utilized  in  the  work 
of  reparation. 

5.  The  Commission  shall  determine  the  value  to  be  attributed  to  the  materials,  articles  and  animals 
to  be  delivered  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  and  the  Allied  or  Associated  Power  receiving  the  same 
agrees  to  be  cliarged  with  such  value,  and  the  amount  thereof  shall  be  treated  as  a  payment  by  Germany 
to  be  divided  in  accordance  with  Article  237  of  this  Part  of  the  present  Treaty.  In  cases  where  tlie  right  to 
require  physical  restorp.tion  as  above  provided  is  exercised,  the  Commission  shall  ensure  that  the  amount 
to  be  credited  against  the  reparation  obligation  of  Germany  shall  be  the  fair  value  of  work  done  or  materials 
supplied  by  Germany,  and  that  the  claim  made  by  the  interested  Power  in  respect  of  the  damage  so  repali'od 
by  physical  restoration  shall  be  discharged  to  the  extent  of  the  proportion  which  the  damage  tlxus  repaired 
Ijears  to  the  whole  of  the  damage  thus  claimed  for. 

'  6.  As  an  immediate  advance  on  account  of  the  animals  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  (a)  above,  Germany 
iindsrtakes  to  deliver  in  equal  monthly  instalments  in  the  three  months  following  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  present  Treaty  the  foilowing  quantities  of  live  stock:  (1)  3'o  the  Fre-.ich  Government:  500  stallions 
(3  to  7  years);  30,000  fillies  and  mares  (18  months  to  7  years),  type:  Ardennais,  Boulonnals  or  Belgian; 
2,000  bulls  (18  months  to  3  years) ;  90,000  milch  cows  (2  to  6  years) ;  1,000  rams;  100,000  sheep;  10,000  goats. 
(2)  To  the  Belgian  Government:  200  stallions  (3  to  7  years),  large  Belgian  type;  5,000  mares  (3  to  7  years), 
large  Belgian  type;  5,000  fillies  (18  months  to  3  years),  large  Belgian  type;  2,000  bulls  (18  months  to  3  years); 
50.000  milch  co«s  (2  to  6  years) ;  40.000  heifers:  200  rams;  20.000  sheep  15,000  sows.  The  animals  delivered 
shall  be  of  average  health  and  condition.  To  the  extent  that  animals  so  delivered  cannot  be  identified  as 
animals  taken  away  or  seized,  the  value  of  such  animals  shall  be  credited  against  the  reparation  obligations 
of  Germany  in  accordance  with  paragraph  5  of  this  Annex. 

7.  Without  waiting  for  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  referred  to  In  paragraph  4  of  this  Annex  to 
be  taken,  CJermany  must  continue  the  delivery  to  France  of  the  agricultural  material  referred  to  in  Article 
III  of  the  reneAvai  dated  January  16,  1919,  of  the  Armistice. 

ANNEX  V. 

1.  Germany  accords  the  following  options  for  the  delivery  of  coal  and  derivatives  of  coal  to  the  under- 
mentioned signatories  of  the  present  Treaty. 

2  Germany  undertakes  to  deliver  to  France  seven  million  tons  of  coal  per  year  for  ten  years.  lu 
addition,  Gorjnany  undertakes  to  deliver  to  France  annually  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years  an  amount 
of  coal  equal  to  tiio  c'.ifference  between  the  annual  production  before  the  war  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  Nord 
and  Pas  de  Caijiis.  destroyed  as  a  rosdlt  of  the  war,  and  the  production  of  the  mines  of  the  same  area  during 
the  years  in  questiun:  such  delivery  not  to  exceed  twenty  million  tons  in  any  one  year  of  the  first  five  years, 
and  eight  million  tons  in  any  one  year  of  the  succeeding  five  years.  It  is  understood  that  due  diligence  will 
be  exercised  in  the  restoration  of  the  destroyed  mines  in  the  Nord  and  the  Pa.s  de  Calais; 

3.  Germanv  undcrtni^es  to  deliver  to  Beitjium  eight  million  tons  of  ooal  annually  for  ten  years. 

4.  Germany  undci  takes  to  deliver  to  It.aly  uo  to  the  following  quantities  of  cocl:  July,  1919,  to 
June,  1920.  fom-  and  ojie  >,M  million  tons;  July,  1920,  to  June.  1921,  six  million  tons;  July,  1921,  to  June, 
1922,  seven  .and  one-h^lf  million  tons;  July,  1022,  to  June,  1923,  eight  million  tons;  July,  1923,  to  June, 
1924,  and  eacii  of  the  following  five  years,  eight  and  ono-half  miiliou  tons.  At  least  two-tliirds  of  the  actual 
deliveries  to  bo  hod  borne. 

5.  Germany  further  undertakes  to  deliver  annually  to  Luxemburg,  if  directed  by  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission, a  quantity  of  coal  equal  to  the  pre-war  anntial  consumi)tion  of  Gorman  coal  in  Luxemburg. 

6.  The  prices  to  be  paid  for  coai  deiivwed  under  these  options  shall  be  as  follows:  (o)  For  overland 
delivery,  including  delivery  by  barge,  the  German  pithead  price  to  German  nationals,  plus  the  freight  to 
French,  Celiiiun,  Italian  or  IJuxemburg  frontiers,  provided  that  the  pithead  price  does  not  exceed  the  pithead 
price  of  British  coal  for  export.  In  the  case  of  Belgian  bunker  coal,  the  price  shall  not  exceed  the  Dut^in 
bunker  price.  Railroad  and  barge  tarifis  shall  not  toe  higher  than  the  lowest  similar  rates  paid  In  Germany 
(6)  For  sea  rielive;  y,  the  German  export  price  f.  o.  b  German  ports,  or  the  British  export  price  f.  o.  b.  British 
ports,  whlch'-;vcr  may  be  lower. 

7.  The  Aided  raid  Associated  Governments  interested  may  deoifend  the  delivery,  m  place  ol  coal,  or 
metallurgical  coke  in  the  proportion  of  3  tons  of  coke  to  4  tons  of  coal. 

8.  Germany  undertakes  to  deliver  to  France,  and  to  transport  to  the  French  frontier  by  rail  or  by  water, 
the  following  products,  during  each  of  tiie  three  years  following  the  coMliig  Into  force  of  this  Treaty:  benzol. 
35,000  tons:  coal  tar,  oO.OOO  tons;  si  dpi  ate  nf  ammonia,  30,000  tons.  All  or  part  of  the  coal  tar  may,  at  the 
option  of  the  Frooc'i  Goveiniueni,  be  rrplnoed  by  co; resnonding  quantities  oi  products  of  distillation,  suca 
as  light  oils,  heJvy  oils,  anthracene,  n.ipthaleno  or  r>itoh. 
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9.  The  price  paid  for  coke  and  for  the  articles  referred  to  In  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  be  the  eame 
as  the  price  paid  fay  German  nationals  under  the  same  conditions  of  shipment  to  the  French  frontier  or  to 
the  German  ports,  and  shall  be  subject  to  any  advantages  which  may  be  accorded  similar  products  furnished 
to  German  nationals. 

10.  The  foregoing  options  shall  be  exercised  through  the  Intervention  of  the  Reparation  Commission, 
which,  subject  to  the  specific  provisions  hereof,  shall  have  power  to  determine  all  questions  relative  to  pro- 
cedure and  the  qualities  and  quantities  of  products,  the  quantity  of  coke  which  may  be  aubstituted  for 
coal,  and  the  time?  and  modes  of  delivery  and  payment.  In  giving  notice  to  the  German  Government  ol 
the  foregoing  options  the  Commission  shall  give  at  least  120  days'  notice  of  deliveries  to  be  made  alter 
January  1,  1920,  and  at  least  30  days'  notice  of  deliveries  to  be  made  between  the  coming  into  force  of  this 
Treaty  and  January  1,  1920.  Until  Germany  has  received  the  demands  referred  to  in  this  paragraph,  the 
provisions  of  the  Protocol  of  December  25,  1918  (Execution  of  Article  VI  of  the  Armistice  of  November  11, 
1918)  remain  in  force.  The  notice  to  be  given  to  the  German  Government  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
substitution  accorded  by  paragraphs  7  and  8  shall  be  such  as  the  Reparation  Commission  may  consider  suf- 
ficient. -If  the  Commission  sliall  determine  that  the  full  exercise  of  the  foregoing  options  would  interfere 
unduly  with  the  Industrial  requirements  of  Germany,  Xhe  Commission  is  authorised  to  postpone  or  to  cancel 
deliveries,  and  in  so  doing  to  settle  all  questions  ol  priority;  but  the  coal  to  replace  coal  from  destroyed  mines 
shall  receive  priority  aver  other  deliveries. 

ANNEX  VI. 

1.  Germany  accords  to  the  Preparation  Coaimission  an  option  to  require  as  part  of  reparation  the  de- 
livery by  Germany  of  such  quantities  and  kinds  of  dyestuffs  and  chemical  drugs  us  the  Commission  may 
designate,  not  exceeding  50  per  cent  ol  the  total  stock  of  each  and  every  kind  of  dyestui^  and  chemical  drug 
in  Germany  or  under  German  control  at  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  ol  the  present  Treaty.  This  option 
shall  b6  exercised  within  sixty  days  ol  the  receipt  by  the  Commission  of  such  particulars  as  to  stocks  as  may 
be  considered  necessary  by  the  Commission. 

2.  Germany  fiii'ther  accords  to  the  Reparation  Commission  au  option  to  require  delivery  during  the 
period  from  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  ol  the  present  Treaty  until  January  1,  1820,  and  during  each 
period  of  six  months  thereafter  until  January  1,  1925,  of  any  specified  kind  of  dyestufi  and  chemical  drug 
up  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  25  per  cent,  of  the  German  production  ot  such  dyestuffs  and  chemical  drugs 
during  the  previous  six  months'  period.  If  In  any  case  the  production  during  such  previous  six  months  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  less  th.an  normal,  the  amount  required  may  be  25  per  cent,  of  the  normal 
production.  Such  option  shail  be  exercised  within  four  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  such  particulars  as  to 
production  and  In  such  form  as  may  be  considered  necessary  by  the  Commission;  these  particulars  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  German  Government  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  each  six  months'  period. 

3.  For  dyestuffs  and  chemical  drugs  delivered  under  parcgraph  1,  tlie  price  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sion having  regard  to  pre-war  net  export  prices  and  to  subsequent  increases  of  cost.  For  dyestvifis  and  chemi- 
cal drugs  delivered  under  paragraph  2,  tiie  price  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Commission  having  regard  to  pre-war 
net  export  prices  and  subsequent  variatiouij  of  cost,  or  the  lowest  net  selling  price  of  similar  dyestuffs  and 
chemical  drugs  to  any  other  purchaser. 

4.  All  details,  including  mode  and  times  of  exorcising  the  options,  and  making  delivery,  and  all  other 
questions  arising  under  this  arrangement  shall  be  determined  by  the  Rooaration  Commission;  the  German 
Government  will  fui'nish  to  the  Commission  all  necessary  Information  and  other  assistance  which  it 
may  require. 

5.  The  above  expression  "dyestuffs  and  chemical  drtigc"  includes  ail  syntlietic  dyes  and  drugs  and  inter- 
mediate or  other  products  used  in  connection  wth  dyeing,  so  far  as  tliey  are  manufactured  for  sale.  The  pres- 
ent aiTangement  shall  also  apply  to  cinchona  bark  and  salts  of  quinine. 

ANNEX  VII. 

Germany  renounces  on  her  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  her  nationals  in  favour  of  the  Principal  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  all  rights,  titles  or  privileges  ol  whatever  nature  in  the  submarine  cables  set  out 
below,  or  in  any  portions  thereof:  Emden-Vigo:  from  tlie  Straits  of  Dover  to  off  Vigo;  Emden-Brest:  from 
off  Cherbourg  to  Brest;  Emden-Teneriffe:  from  off  Dunldrk  to  off  Teueriffe;  Emden-Azoros  (1):  from  the 
Straits  of  Dover  to  Fayal;  Emrten-Azores  (2):  from  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  Fayal;  Azores-New  Vork  (1): 
from  Fayal  to  New  York;  Azores-New  York  (2):  from  Fayal  to  the  longitude  of  Halifax,  Teneriffe-Mon- 
rovia:  from  off  Teneriffe  to  off  Monrovia;  Monrovia-Lome:  from  about  Tat.  2°  30'  N.;  long.  7°  40'  \y.  of 
Greenwich;  to  about  lat.  2°  20'  N.;  long.  5°  30'  W.  of  Greenwich;  ami  from  about  lat.  3°  48'  N.;  long  0">  00'. 
to  Lome:  Lome-Duala:  from  Lome  to  Duala;  Monro via-Pernambuco:  from  off  Monrovia  to  off  Pernambuco: 
Constantinople-Constanza:  from  Constantinople  to  Constanza;  Yap-Shanghai,  Yap-Guam,  and  Yap-Menado 
(Celebes):  from  Yap  Island  to  Shanghai,  from  Yap  Island  to  Guam  Island,  and  from  Yap  Island  to  Menado. 
The  value  of  the  above  mentioned  cables  or  portions  thereof  in  so  far  as  they  are  privately  ownc<l,  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  original  cost  less  a  suitable  aUowance  for  depreciation,  shall  be  credited  to  Germany  in 
the  reparation  account. 

Section  XI — Special  Provisions. 

Article  245 — Within  six  months  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treatj'  the  German  Govern- 
ment must  restore  to  the  French  Government  the  trophies,  archives,  historical  souvenirs  or  works  of  art  car- 
ried away  from  France  by  the  German  authorities  in  the  course  of  the  war  of  1870-1871  and  during  this  last 
war.  In  accordance  with  a  list  which  will  be  communicated  to  it  by  the  French  Government:  particularly 
the  French  ilags  taken  in  the  course  of  the  war  of  1870-1871  and  all  the  political  papers  taken  by  the,  German 
authorities  on  October  10,  1870,  at  the  chateau  of  Cercay,  near  Brunoy  (Seine-et-Oise) ,  belonging  at  the  time 
to  Mr.  Rou.her,  formerly  Minister  of  State. 

Article  246 — Within  six  months  from  the  coming  Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  Germany  will 
restore  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz  the  original  Koran  of  the  Caliph  Othman,  wliioh  was  removed 
from  Medina  by  the  Turkish  authorities  and  Is  stated  to  have  been  presented  to  the  ex-Emperor  William  II. 
Within  the  same  period  Germany  will  hand  over  to  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  the  skull  of  the 
Suitan  Mkwawa  which  was  removed  from  the  Protectorate  of  German  East  Africa  and  taken  to  Gerro.iny. 
The  delivery  of  the  articles  above  referred  td  will  be  effected  in  such  place  and  in  such  conditions  .is  may 
be  laid  down  by  the  Governments  to  which  they  are  to  be  restored. 

Article  247 — Germany  undertakes  to  furnish  to  the  University  of  Louvain,  within  three  months  after 
a  request  made  by  it  and  transmitted  through  the  Intervention  of  the  Reparation  Commission,  manuscripts, 
incunabula,  printed  books,  maps  and  objects  of  collection  corresponding  in  number  and  value  to  those 
destroyed  in  the  burning  by  Germany  of  the  Library  of  Louvain.  All  details  regarding  such  replacement 
win  be  deterfciined  bv  the  Reparation  Commission.  Germany  undertakes  to  deliver  to  Belgium,  through  the 
Reoaration  Commission,  within  six  months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  in  order  to  enable 
Belgium  to  reconstitute  two  great  artistic  works:  (1)  The  leaves  of  the  triptych  of  the  Mystic  Lamb  painted 
by  the  Van  Eyck  brothers,  formerly  in  the  Church  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent,  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum;  (2) 
The  leaves  of  the  triptych  of  the  Last  Supper,  painted  by  Dierlck  Bouts,  formerly  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter  at  Louvain,  two  of  which  are  now  iu  the  Berlin  Museum  and  two  In  the  Old  Pinakothek  at  Munich. 

PART  IX. 
FINANCIAL  CLAUSES. 
AR-ncLE  248 — Subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the  Reparation  Commission  may  approve,  a  first  charge 
upon  aJl  the  assets  and  revenues  of  the  German  Empire  and  its  constituent  States  shall  be  the  cost  ot  repara- 
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tion  and  ail  other  costs  arising  under  the  present  Treaty  or  any  treaties  or  agreements  supplementary  thereto 
or  under  arrangements  concluded  between  Germany  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  during  the 
Armistice  or  its  extensions.  Up  to  May  1,  1921,  the  German  Government  shall  not  export  or  dispose  of, 
and  shall  forbid  the  export  or  disposal  of,  gold  without  the  previous  approval  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  acting  through  the  Reparation  Commission.  . 

ARTICLE  249 — There  shall  be  paid  by  the  German  Government  the  total  cost  of  all  armies  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments  in  occupied  German  territory  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  Armistice 
of  November  11,  1918,  including  the  keep  of  men  and  beasts,  lodging  and  billeting,  pay  and  allowances, 
salaries  and  wages,  bedding,  heating,  lighting,  clothing,  equipment,  harness  and  saddlery,  armament  and 
rolling-stock,  air  services,  treatment  of  sick  and  wounded,  veterinary  and  remount  services,  transport  service 
of  all  sorts  (such  as  bv  rail,  sea  or  river,  motor  lorries),  communications  and  correspondence,  and  in  general 
the  cost  of  all  administrative  or  technical  services  the  working  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  training  of  troops 
and  for  keeping  tlieir  numbers  up  to  strength  and  preserving  theh-  military  efficiency.  The  cost  of  such  lia- 
bilities under  the  above  heads  so  far  as  they  relate  to  purchases  or  reo.ulsltlons  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  in  the  occupied  territories  shall  be  paid  by  the  German  Government  to  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Governments  in  marlcs  at  the  current  or  agreed  rate  of  exchange.  All  other  of  the  above  costs  shall 
be  paid  in  gold  marks. 

Article  250 — Germany  confirms  the  surrender  of  all  material  handed  over  to  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  in  accordance  with  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  and  subsequent  Armistice  Agreements, 
and  recognises  the  title  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  such  material.  There  shall  be  credited  to 
the  G«rman  Government,  against  the  sums  due' from  it  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  for  reparation, 
the  value,  as  assessed  bv  the  Reparation  Cominission,  referred  to  in  Article  233  of  Part  VIII  (Reparation) 
of  the  present  Treaty,  of  the  material  handed  over  in  accordance  with  Article  VII  of  the  Armistice  of 
November  11,  1918,  or  Article  III  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  of  January  IG,  1919,  as  well  as  of  any  other 
material  handed  over  in  accordance  with  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  and  of  subsequent  Armistice 
Agreements,  for  wliich,  as  having  non-military  value,  credit  should  in  the  judgment  of  the  Reparation 
Commission  be  allowed  to  the  German  Governm-ent.  Property  belonging  to  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  or  their  nationals  restored  or  surrendered  under  the  Armistice  Agreements  In  specie  shall 
not  be  credited  to  the  German  Government. 

ARTICLE  251 — The  priority  of  the  charges  established  by  Article  248  shall,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
made  below,  be  as  follows:  (n)  The  cost  of  the  armies  of  occupation  as  defined  under  Article  249  during 
the  Armistice  and  its  extensions;  (V)  The  cost  of  any  armies  of  occupation  as  defined  under  Article  249 
after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty;  (c)  The  cost  of  reparation  arising  out  of  the  present  Treaty 
or  any  treaties  or  conventions  supplementary  thereto;  (d)  The  cost  of  all  other  obligations  incumbent  on 
Germany  under  the  Armistice  Conventions  or  under  this  Treaty  or  any  treaties  or  conventions  supplementary 
thereto.  The  payment  for  such  supplies  of  food  and  raw  material  for  Germany  and  such  other  payments 
as  may  be  judged  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  be  essential  to  enable  Germany  to  meet  her  obli- 
gations in  resoect  of  reparation  will  have  priority  to  the  extent  and  upon  the  conditions  which  have  been 
or  may  be  determined  by  the  Governments  of  the  s,".id  Powers. 

Article  252 — The  right  of  each  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  dispose  of  enemy  assets  and 
property  within  its  jurisdiction  at  the  date  cf  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  is  not  aflected 
by  the  foregoine  provisions. 

Article  253 — Nothing  in  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  prejudice  in  any  manner  charges  or  mortgages 
lawfully  effected  in  favour  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers  or  their  nationals  respectively,  before  the  date 
at  which  a  state  of  war  existed  between  Germany  and  the  Allied  or  Associated  Power  concerned,  by  the 
German  Empire  or  its  constituent  States,  or  by  German  nationals,  on  assets  in  their  ownership  at  that  date. 

Article  254 — The  Powers  to  which  Gcrmau  territory  is  ceded  shall,  subject  to  the  qualifications  made 
In  Article  255,  undertake  to  pay:  (1)  A  portion  of  the  debt  of  th.e  German  Empire  as  it  stood  on  August  1, 
1914,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  between  the  average  for  the  three  financial  years  1911,  1912,  1913, 
of  such  revenues  of  the  ceded  territory,  and  the  average  for  the  same  years  of  such  revenues  of  the  whole 
German  Empire  as  In  the  jufltjmcut  of  the  Reparation  Commission  are  best  calculated  to  represent  the  rela- 
tive ability  of  the  resnective  territories  to  make  payment;  (2)  A  portion  of  the  debt  as  it  stood  on  August  1, 
1914,  of  the  German  State  to  which  the  ceded  territory  belonged,  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  stated  above.  Such  portions  shall  be  determined  by  the  Reparation  Commission.  The  method 
of  discharging  the  obligation,  both  in  respect  of  capital  and  of  interest,  so  assumed,  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Reparation  Commission.  Such  method  may  take  the  form,  inter  alia,  of  the  assumption  by  the  Power  to 
which  the  teTitorv  is  ceded  of  Germany's  liability  for  the  German  debt  held  by  her  nationals.  But  in  the 
event  of  the  method  adopted  involving  any  payments  to  the  German  Government,  such  payments  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Reparation  Commission  on  account  of  the  sums  due  for  reparation  so  long  as  any  balance 
in  respect  of  such  sums  remains  unpaid. 

Article  255 — (1)  As  an  exception  to  the  above  provision  "knd  Inasmucli  as  in  1871  Germany  refused  to 
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Gowrnnienta  for  thT^GCTmlin"coioniiatroii  of  Poland  shall  be  excluded  from  the  aoportionment  to  be  made 
imder  Article  254.  (3)  In  the  case  of  ail  ceded  territories  other  than  Alsace-Lorraine,  that  portion  of  the 
debt  of  the  German  Empire  or  German  States  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Reparation  Commission,  repre- 
sents expenditure  by  the  Governments  of  the  German,  Empire  or  States  upon  the  Government  properties 
referred  to  in  Article  256  shall  be  excluded  from  the  apportionment  to  be  made  under  Article  254. 

Article  25(5 — Powers  to  which  German  territory  is  ceded  shall  acquire  all  property  and  possessions 
situated  therein  belonging  to  the  German  Empire  or  to  the  German  States,  and  the  value  of  such  acquisitions 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Iteparatlon  Commission,  and  paid  by  the  State  acquiring  the  territory  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  for  the  credit  of  the  German  Government  on  account  of  the  sums  due  for  reparation.  For  tiio 
purposes  of  tills  Article  the  property  and  possessions  of  the  German  Empire  and  States  shall  be  deemed  to 
mclude  all  the  property  of  the  Crown,  the  Empire  or  the  States,  and  the  private  property  of  the  former 
German  Emperor  and  other  Royal  personages.  Ih  view  of  the  terms  on  which  Alsace-Lorraine  was  ceded  to 
Germany  in  1871,  l^i-ance  shall  be  exempt  in  respect  thereof  from  making  any  payment  or  credit  under  this 
article  for  anv  property  or  possessions  of  the  German  Empire  or  States  situated  therein.  Belgium  also 
shall  be  excmnt  from  making  anv  payment  or  any  credit  under  this  Article  for  any  property  or  possessions 
of  the  German  Empire  or  States  situated  in  German  territory  ceded  to  Belgium  under  the  present  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  257 — In  the  case  of  the  former  German  terrltxsries,  including  colonies,  protectorates  or  depeud- 
encies,  administered  by  a  Mandatory  under  Article  22  of  Part  I  (League  of  Nations)  of  the  present  Treaty, 
neither  the  territory  nor  the  Mandatory  Power  shall  be  charged  with  any  portion  of  the  debt  of  the  German 
Empire  or  States.  -Ml  property  and  possessions  belonging  to  the  German  Empire  or  to  the  German  States 
situated  in  such  territories  shall  be  transferred  with  the  territories  to  the  Mandatory  Power  in  its  capacity 
as  such  and  no  pavment  shall  lie  made  nor  any  credit  given  to  those  Governments  in  consideration  of  tills 
transfer.  For  tlie  purposes  of  this  Article  the  property  and  possessions  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  the 
German  States  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  all  the  property  of  the  Crown,  the  Empire  or  the  States  ana  the 
private  property  of  the  former  German  Emperor  and  other  Royal  personages. 

ARTICLE  258 — Germany  renounces  all  rights  accorded  to  her  or  her  nationals  by  treaties,  conventions 
or  agreements,  of  whatsoever  kind,  to  representation  upon  or  participation  In  the  control  or  administration 
of  commissions,  state  banks,  agencies  or  other  financial  or  economic  organisations  of  an  international  char- 
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acter,  exercising  powers  of  control  or  administration,  and  operating  In  any  of  the  Allied  or  Aflsociated  States, 
or  in  Aiistrla,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  or  Turkey,  or  in  the  dependencies  of  these  States,  or  in  the  former  Russian 
Empire. 

ARTICLE  259 — (1)  Germany  agreea  to  deliver  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  coming  Into  force 
of  the  present  Treaty,  to  such  authority  as  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  may  designate,  the 
teum  in  gold  which  was  to  be  deposited  In  the  Reichbank  in  the  name  of  the  Council  of  the  Administration 
of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt  as  security  for  the  first  issue  of  Turkish  Government  cm'rency  notes.  (2)  Ger- 
many recognises  her  obligation  to  make  annually  for  the  period  of  twelve  years  the  payments  in  gold  for 
which  provision  is  made  in  the  German  Treasury  Bonds  deposited  by  her  from  time  to  time  in  the  name 
of  the  Council  of  the  Administration  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt  as  security  for  the  second  and  subsequent 
Issues  of  Tiu-kish  Government  currency  notes.  (3)  tJermany  undertakes  tx)  deliver,  within  one  month  from 
the  cx5ming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  to  such  authority  as  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
may  designate,  tlie  gold  deposit  constituted  in  the  Reichsbank  or  elsewhere,  representing  the  residue  of  the 
advance  in  gold  agreed  to  on  May  5,  1915,  by  the  Council  of  the  Administration  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt 
to  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government.  (4)  Germany  agrees  to  transfer  to  the  Principal  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  any  title  that  she  may  have  to  the  sum  in  gold  and  silver  transmitted  by  her  to  the  Turkish 
Ministry  of  Finance  In  November,  1918,  in  anticipation  of  the  payment  to  be  made  in  May,  1919,  for  the 
service  of  the  Turkish  Internal  Loan.  (5)  Germany  undertakes  to  transfer  to  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Assocjatcd  Powers,  within  a  period  of  one  month  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  any 
Bums  to  gold  transferred  as  pledge  or  as  collateral  security  to  the  German  Government  or  Its  nationals  in 
connection  with  loans  made  by  them  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government.  (6)  Without  prejudice  to  Article 
292  of  Part  X  (Economic  Clauses)  of  the  present  Treaty,  Germany  confirms  the  renunciation  provided  for 
In  Article  XV  of  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  of  any  benefit  disclosed  by  the  Treaties  of  Bucharest 
and  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  by  the  treaties  supplementary  thereto.  Germany  imdertakes  to  transfer,  either 
to  Roumania  or  to  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  as  the  case  may  be,  all  monetary  Instruments, 
speotev  securities  and  negotiable  instruments,  or  goods,  which  she  has  received  imder  the  aforesaid  Treaties. 
(7)  The  sums  of  money  and  all  securities,  instruments  and  goods  of  whatsoever  nature,  to  be  delivered,  paid 
and  transferred  under  the  provisions  of  this  Article,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  In  a  manner  hereafter  to  be  determined  by  those  Powers. 

Article  260 — Without  prejudice  to  the  renunciation  of  any  rights  by  Germany  on  behalf  of  herself 
or  of  her  nationals  in  the  other  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  Reparation  Commission  may  within 
one  year  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  demand  that  the  German  Government  become  pos- 
sessed of  any  rights  and  interests  of  German  nationals  in  any  public  utility  undertaking  or  in  any  concesion 
operating  in  Russia,  China,  Turkey,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  or  in  the  possessions  or  dependencies 
of  these  States  or  in  any  territory  formerly  belonging  to  Germany  or  her  allies,  to  be  ceded  by  Germany 
or  her  allies  to  any  Power  or  to  be  administered  by  a  Mandatory  under  the  present  Treaty,  and  may  require 
that  the  German  Government  transfer,  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  demand,  all  such  rights  and  interests 
and  any  similar  rights  and  interests  the  German  Government  may  itself  possess  to  the  Reparation  Commis- 
sion. Germany  shall  be  responsible  for  indemnifying  her  nationals  so  dispossessed,  and  the  Reparation 
Commission  sliall  credit  Germany,  on  account  of  sums  due  for  reparation,  with  such  sums  in  respect  of  the 
value  of  the  triinsferred  rights  and  interests  as  may  be  assessed  by  the  Reparation  Commission,  and  the 
German  Governnnswt  shall,  within  six  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  communicate 
to  the  Reparation  Commission  all  such  rights  and  interests,  whether  already  granted,  contingent  or  not  yet 
exercised.,  and  shall  renounce  on  behalf  of  itself  and  its  nationals  in  favour  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
all  such  rights  and  interests  which  have  not  been  so  communicated. 

ARTICLE  261 — Germany  undertakes  to  transfer  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  any  claims  she  may 
have  to  payment  or  repayment  by  the  Governments  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  or  Tiffkey,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, any  claims  which  may  arise  now  of  hereafter,  from  the  fulfilment  of  undertajdngs  made  by  Germany 
during  the  war  to  those  Governments. 

Article  262 — Any  monetary  obligation  due  by  Germany  arising  out  of  the  present  Treaty  and  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  gold  marks  shall  be  payable  at  the  option  of  the  creditors  in  pounds  sterling  payable  in 
London;  gold  dollars  of  the  United  States  of  America  payable  in  New  York;  gold  francs  payable  in  Paris; 
or  gold  lire  payable  in  Rome.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Article  the  gold  coins  mentioned  above  shail  be  defined 
as  being  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  gold  as  enacted  by  law  on  January  1,  1014. 

Article  263 — Germany  gives  a  guarantee  to  the  Brazilian  Government  that  all  sums  representing 
the  sale  of  coffee  belonging  to  the  State  of  Sao  Paolo  in  the  ports  of  Hamburg,  Bi'emen,  Antwerp  and  Trieste, 
which  were  deposited  with  the  Bank  of  Bleichroder  at  Berlin,  shall  be  reimbursed  together  with  Interest 
at  the  rate  or  rates  agreed  upon.  Germany  having  prevented  the  transfer  of  the  sums  in  question  to  the 
State  of  Sao  Paolo  at  the  proper  time,  guarantees  also  that  the  reimbursement  shall  be  effected  at  the  rate 
of  exchange  of  the  day  of  the  deposit. 

PART   X— ECONOMIC    CLAUSES. 
Section  I— COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 

Chapter  I — customs  regulations,  duties  and  restrictions. 

Article  264 — Germany  undertakes  that  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  one  of  the  Allied 
or  Associated  States  imported  into  German  territory,  from  whatsoever  place  arriving,  shall  not  be  subjected 
to  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  (including  internal  cliarges)  than  those  to  which  the  like  goods  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  any  other  such  State  or  of  any  other  foreign  country  are  subject,  liermany  will  not 
maintain  or  Impose  any  prohibition  or  restriction  on  the  importation  into  German  territory  of  any  goods 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  territories  of  any  one  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  States,  from  whatsoever 
place  arriving,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  the  importation  of  the  like  goods  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  any  other  such  State  or  of  any  other  foreign  country. 

Article  265 — Germany  further  undertakes  thi.t.  in  the  matter  of  the  regime  applicable  on  importation, 
no  discrimination  against  the  commerce  of  any  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Slates  as  compared  with  any 
other  of  the  said  States  or  any  other  foreign  country  shall  be  made,  even  by  indirect  means,  euch  as  customs 
regulations  or  procedure,  methods  of  verification  or  analysis  conditions  of  payment  of  duties,  tariff  classi- 
fication or  interpretation,  or  the  operation  of  monopolies. 

Article  266 — In  all  that  concerns  exportation  Germany  undertakes  that  goods,  natural  products  or 
manufactured  articles,  exported  from  German  territory  to  the  territories  of  any  one  of  the  Allied  or  Associated 
States  shall  not  be  subjected  to  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  (including  internal  charge.s)  than  those  paid 
on  the  like  goods  exported  to  any  other  such  State  or  to  any  other  foreign  country.  Gei^nany  will  not 
maintain  or  impose  any  prohibition  or  restriction  on  the  exportation  of  any  goods  sent  from  her  ten-itory 
to  any  one  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  States  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  the  exportation  of  the  like 
goods,natural  products  or  manufactured  articles,  sent  to  any  other  such  State  or  to  any  other  foreign  country. 

Article  267 — Every  favour,  immunity  or  privilege  In  regard  to  the  Importation,  exportation  or  transit 
of  goods  granted  by  Germany  to  any  Allied  or  Associated  State  or  to  any  other  foreign  country  whatever 
shall  simultaneously  and  unconditionally,  without  request  and  without  compensation,  be  extended  to  all 
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Article  268 — The  provisions  of  Articles  264  to  267  inclusive  of  this  Chapter  and  of  Article  323  oi 
Part  XII  (Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways)  of  the  present  Treaty  are  subject  to  the  following  exceptions: 
<o)  For  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  natural  or  manufactured 
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products  which  both  originate  in  and  come  from  the  territories  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  reunited  to  France 
shall,  on  Importation  Into  German  customs  territory,  be  exempt  from  all  customs  duty.  The  French  Govern- 
ment shall  fix  each  year,  by  decree  communicated  to  the  German  Government,  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
products  which  shall  enjoy  this  exemption.  The  amount  of  each  product  which  may  be  thus  sent  annually 
Into  Germany  shall  not  exceed  the  average  of  the  amounts  sent  annually  in  the  years  1911-1913.  Further, 
during  the  period  above  mentioned  the  German  Government  shall  allow  the  free  export  from  Germany, 
and  the  free  reimportation  Into  Germany,  exempt  from  all  customs  duties  and  other  charges  (including 
Internal  charges),  of  yarns,  tissues,  and  other  textile  materials  or  textile  products  of  any  kind  and  in  any 
condition,  sent  from  (Germany  into  the  territories  of  Alsace  or.Lorralne,Jto  be  subjected  there  to  any  finishing 
process,  such  as  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  mercerisation,  gassing,  twisting  or  dressing.  (6)  During  a 
period  of  three  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  natural  or  manufactured  products 
which  both  originate  in  and  come  from  Polish  territories  which  before  the  war  were  part  of  Germany  shall, 
on  importation  into  German  customs  territory,  be  exempt  from  all  customs  duty.  The  PolisJ  Government 
shall  fix  each  year,  by  decree  communicated  to  the  German  Government,  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
products  which  shall  enjoy  this  exemption.  Tlie  amount  of  each  product  which  may  be  thus  sent  annually 
Into  Germany  shall  not  exceed  the  average  of  the  amounts  sent  annually  in  the  years  1911-1913  (c)  The 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  reserve  the  right  to  reqiiire  Germany  to  accord  freedom  from  customs  duty, 
on  importation  into  German  customs  territory,  to  natural  products  and  Manufactured  articles  which  both 
originate  in  and  come  from  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  for  a  period  of  five  years  fronPthe  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Treaty.  The  nature  and  amount  of  the  products  wliich  shall  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  this  regime  shall  be  communicated  each  year  to  the  German  Government  The  amount  of  each  product 
which  may  be  thus  sent  annually  into  Germany  shall  not  exceed  the  average  of  the  amounts  sent  annually 
In  the  yeais  1911-1913. 

ARTICLE  2G9 — During  the  first  six  months  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  duties 
imposed  by  Germany  on  imports  from  Allied  and  Associated  .States  shall  not  be  higher  than  the  most 
favourable  duties  wliich  were  applied  to  imports  into  Germany  on  July  31,  1914  During  a  further  period 
of  thirty  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  montlis,  this  provision  shall  continue  to  be  applied 
exclusivelv  with  regard  to  products  which,  being  comprised  in  Section  A  of  the  First  Category  of  the  German 
Customs  Tariff  of  December  25,  1902,  enjoyed  at  the  above-mentioned  date  (July  31,  1914)  rates  conven- 
tionalised by  treaties  with  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  with  the  addition  of  all  kinds  of  wine  and' 
vegetable  oils,  of  artificial  silk  and  of  washed  or  scoured  wool,  whether  or  not  they  were  the  subject  of  special 
conventions  before  July  31,  1914. 

ARTICLE  270 — The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  reserve  the  right  to  apply  to  German  territory 
occupied  by  their  troops  a  special  customs  regime  as  regards  imports  and  exports,  in  the  event  of  such  a 
measure  being  necessary  in  their  opinion  in  order  to  safeguard  the  economic  interests  of  the  population  of 
these  territories. 

Chapter  II — shipping. 

Article  271 — As  regards  sea  fishing,  maritime  coasting  trade,  and  maritime  towage,  vessels  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  shall  enjoy,  in  German  territorial  waters,  the  treatment  accorded  to  vessels 
of  the  most  f;ivourp,d  nation. 

Article  272 — Germ.iny  agrees  that,  notwithstanding  any  stipulation  to  the  contrary  contamed  in 
the  Conventions  relating  to  the  North  Sea  fisheries  and  liquor  traffic,  all  rights  of  inspection  and  police 
shall  in  the  case  of  fishing-boats  of  the  Allied  Powers,  be  exercised  solely  by  ship.s  belonging  to  those  Powers. 

Article  273^In  the  case  of  vessels  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers,  all  classes  of  certificates  or 
documents  relating  to  the  vessel,  which  were  recognised  as  valid  by  Germany  before  the  war,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  recognised  as  valid  by  the  principal  maritime  States,  shall  be  recognised  by  Germany  as  valid 
and  as  equivalent  to  the  corresaonding  certificates  issued  to  German  ve.ssels  A  similar  recognition  shall 
be  accorded  to  the  certificates  and  documents  issued  to  their  vessels  by  the  Governments  of  new  States, 
whether  thev  have  a  sea-coast  or  not,  provided  tiiat  such  certificates  and  documents  shall  be  issued  in 
conformity  with  the  general  practice  observed  in  the  principal  maritime  States.  The  High  Contiactlng 
Parties  agree  to  recognise  the  fag  flown  by  the  vessels  of  an  Allied  or  Associated  Power  having  no  sea-coast 
which  are  registered  r.t  some  one  specified  place  situated  in  its  territory;  such  place  shall  serve  as  the  port 
of  registry  of  such  vessels 

CHAPTER    III UNFAIR    COMPETITION 

Article  274— Germany  undertakes  to  adopt  all  the  necessary  legislative  and  administrative  measures 
to  protect  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  one  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  from  all  forms  of 
unfair  competition  in  commercial  transactions.  Germany  undertakes  to  prohibit  and  repress  by  seizure 
and  by  other  appropri.?„te  remedies  the  importation,  exportation,  manufacture,  distribution,  sale  or  ottering 
lor  sale  in  its  territory  of  all  goods  bearing  upon  themselves  or  their  usual  get-up  or  wrappings  any  marks, 
names,  devices,  or  description  whatsoever  which  are  calculated  to  convey  directly  or  indirectly  a  false 
Indication  of  the  origin,  type,  nature,  or  special  characteristics  of  such  goods. 

Article  275 — Germany  undertakes  on  condition  that  reciprocity  is  accorded  in  these  matters  to  respect 
any  law,  or  any  administrative  or  judicial  decision  given  in  conformity  with  such  law,  in  force  in  any  Allied 
or  Associated  State  and  duly  communicated  to  her  by  the  proper  authorities,  defining  or  regulating  the  right 
to  any  regional  appellation  in  respect  of  wine  or  spirit^  produced  in  the  State  to  which  the  region  belongs,  or 
the  conditions  under  which  the  use  of  any  such  appellation  may  be  permitted;  and  the  importation,  exporta- 
tion, manufacture,  distribution,  sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  products  or  articles  bearing  regional  appellations 
Inconsistent  with  such  law  or  order  shall  be  prohibited  by  the  German  Government  and  repressed  by  the 
measures  prescribed  in  the  preceding  Article. 

Chapter  IV — Treatment  of  Nationals  of  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

Article  276 — Germany  undertakes:  (a)  Not  to  subject  the  nationals  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  to  anv  prohibition  in  regard  to  the  exerci.se  of  occupations,  profession.^;,  trade  and  industry,  which 
shall  not  be  equally  applicable  to  all  aliens  without  exception;  (6)  Not  to  subject  the  nationals  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  in  regard  to  the  rights  referred  to  in  poragr.aph  (a)  to  any  regulation  or  restriction 
which  might  contravene  directly  or  indirectly  the  stipulations  of  the  said  paragraph,  or  which  shall  be  other 
or  more  disadvantageous  than  those  which  are  applicable  to  nationals  of  the  most  favoured  nation;  (c)  Not 
to  subject  the  nationals  of  the  Allied  and  A.ssociated  Powers,  their  property,  rights  or  interests,  including 
companies  and  associations  in  which  they  are  interested,  to  any  charge,  tax  or  impost,  direct  or  Indirect, 
other  or  higher  than  those  which  are  or  may  be  imposed  on  her  own  nationals  or  their  property,  rights  or 
Interests:  (d)  Not  to  subject  the  nationals  of  any  one  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  any  restriction 
which  was  not  applicable  on  July  1,  1914,  to  the  nationals  of  such  Powers  unless  such  restriction  is  likewise 
imposed  on  her  own  nationals 

Article  277 — The  nationals  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  shall  enjoy  in  German  territory  a 
constant  protection  for  their  persons  and  for  their  property,  rights  and  Interests,  and  shall  have  free  access 
to  the  courts  of  law.  ^  -    j 

ARTICLE  278 — Germany  undertakes  to  recognise  any  new  nationality  which  has  been  or  may  be  acquired 
by  her  nationals  under  the  laws  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  in  accordance  with  the  decisions 
of  the  competent  authorities  of  these  Powers  pursuant  to  naturalisation  laws  or  under  treaty  stipulations, 
and  to  regard  such  persons  as  having,  in  consequence  of  the  acquisition  of  such  new  nationality,  in  all  respects 
severed  their  allegiance  to  their  country  of  origin. 

Aeticle  279 — The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  may  appoint  consuls-general,  consuls,  vice-consuls. 
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and  consular  agents  In  German  towns  and  ports.  Germany  undertakes  to  approve  the  designation  of  the 
consuls-general,  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  consular  agents,  whose  names  shall  be  notified  to  her,  and  to  admit 
them  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions  in  conformity  with  the  usual  rules  and  customs. 

Chapter  V — General  Articles. 

Article  280 — The  obligations  Imposed  on  Germany  by  Chapter  I  and  by  Articles  271  and  272  of  Chapter 
IT  above  shall  cease  to  have  effect  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  tho  present  Treaty, 
unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  text,  or  unless  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall,  at  least  twelve 
months  before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  decide  that  these  obUgatious  shall  be  maintained  for  a  further 
period  with  or  without  amendment.  Article  276  of  Chapter  IV  shall  remain  in  operation,  with  or  without 
amendment,  after  the  period  oJ  five  years  for  such  further  period,  if  any,  not  exceeding  five  years,  as  may  be 
determined  by  a  majority  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Article  '^81 — If  the  German  Government  engages  in  international  trade,  it  shall  not  In  respect  thereof 
have  or  be  deemed  to  have  any  rights,  privileges  or  immunities  of  sovereignty. 

Section  II — Treaties. 

Article  282 — From  t!ie  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Trenty  and  subject  to  the  provisions  thereof 
the  multilateral  treaties,  conventions  and  agreements  of  an  economic  or  technical  ch.aracter  enumerated  below 
and  In  the  subsequent  Articles  shall  alone  be  applied  as  between  Germany  and  those  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  party  thereto:  (1)  Conventions  of  March  14, 1884,  December  1,  18S6.  and  March  23,  1887, 
and  Final  Protocol  of  July  7,  1SS7,  regarding  the  protection  of  submarine  cables.  (2)  Convention  of  October 
11,  1909,  regarding  the  international  circulation  of  motor-cars.  (3)  Agreement  of  May  15,  1886,  regarding 
the  sealing  of  railway  trucks  subject  to  customs  inspection,  and  Protocol  of  May  IS,  1907.  (4)  Agreement 
of  May  15,  1886,  regarding  the  technical  st.'iMdardisation  of  railways  (.'i)  Convention  of  July  5,  1890,  regard- 
ing the  publication  of  customs  tariffs  and  the  organisation  of  an  International  Union  for  the  publication  of 
customs  tariffs.  (6)  Convention  of  December  31,  1913.  regarding  the  unification  of  commercial  statistics. 
(7)  Convention  of  April  25,  1907,  regarding  the  raising  of  the  Turkish  customs  tariff.  (8)  Convention  of 
March  14,  1857,  for  the  redemption  of  toll  dues  on  the  Sound  and  Belts.  (9)  Convention  of  June  22,  1861, 
for  the  redemption  of  the  Stade  Toll  on  the  Elbe  (10)  Convention  of  July  16,  1863,  for  the  redemption  of 
the  toll  dues  on  the  Scheldt.  (11)  Convention  of  October  29,  188S,  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  definite 
arrangement  guaranteeing  the  free  use  of  tlie  Suez  Canal.  (12)  Convention  of  September  23,  1910,  respecting 
the  unification  of  certain  regulations  regarding  collisions  and  salvage  at  sea.  (13)  Convention  of  December 
21,  1904,  regarding  the  exemption  of  hospital  ships  from  dues  and  charges  in  ports.  (14)  Convention  of  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1SS8,  regarding  the  tonnage  measurement  of  vessels  for  inland  navigation.  (15)  Convention  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1906,  for  the  suppression  of  nightwork  for  women.  (16)  Convention  of  September  26,  1906,  for 
the  suppression  of  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches.  (17)  Conventions  of  May 
18, 1904,  and  May  4,  1910,  regarding  the  suppression  of  the  White  Slave  Traffic.  (18)  Convention  of  May  4, 
1910,  regarding  the  suppression  of  obscene  publications.  (191  Sanitary  Conventions  of  January  30,  1892, 
April  15,  1893,  April  3,  1894,  March  19,  1897,  and  December  3,  1903.  (20)  Convention  of  May  20.  1875, 
regarding  the  unification  and  improvement  of  the  metric  system.  (21)  Convention  of  November  29,  1906, 
regarding  the  unification  of  pharmacopoeial  formulae  for  patent  drugs  (22)  Conventions  of  November  16 
and  19,  1885,  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  concert  pitch.  (23)  Convention  of  June  7,  1905,  regarding 
the  creation  of  an  International  Agricultural  Institute  at  Rome.  (24)  Conventions  of  November  3,  1881, 
and  April  15,  1889,  regarding  precautionary  measures  against  phylloxera  (25)  Convention  of  March  19, 
1902,  regarding  the  protection  of  birds  useful  to  agricultm-e.  (26)  Convention  of  June  12,  1902,  as  to  the 
protection  of  minors. 

Article  283 — From  the  coming  Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall 
apply  the  conventions  and  agreements  hereinafter  mentioned,  in  so  far  as  concerns  them,  on  condition  that 
the  special  stipulations  contained  In  this  Article  are  fulfilled  by  Germany.  Postal  Conventions:  Conventions 
and  agreements  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  concluded  at  Vienna,  July  4,  1891.  Conventions  and  agree- 
ments of  the  Postal  Union  signed  at  Washington.  June  15,  1897.  Conventions  and  agreements  of  the  Postal 
Union  signed  at  Rome.  May  26.  1906.  Telegraphic  Conventions:  International  Telegraphic  Conventions 
signed  at  St.  Petersburg  July  10-22, 1875.  Regulations  and  Tariffs  drawn  up  by  the  International  Telegraphic 
Conference,  Lisbon,  June  11,  1908.  Germany  undertakes  not  to  refuse  her  assent  to  the  conclusion  by  the 
new  States  of  the  special  arrangements  referred  to  in  the  conventions  and  agreements  relating  to  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  and  to  the  International  Telegraphic  Union,  to  which  the  said  new  States  have  agreed  or 
may  adhere. 

Article  284 — From  the  coming  Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall 
apply,  in  so  far  as  concerns  them,  the  International  Radio-Telegraphic  Convention  of  July  5,  1912,  on  condi- 
tion that  Germany  fulfills  the  provisional  regulations  which  will  be  indicated  to  her  by  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers.  It  within  five  years  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  a  new  convention 
regulating  international  radio-telegraphic  communications  should  have  been  concluded  to  t-ake  the  place 
of  the  Convention  of  July  5,  1912,  this  new  convention  shall  bind  Germany,  even  If  Germany  should  refuse 
either  to  take  part  in  drawing  up  the  convention,  or  to  subscribe  thereto.  This  new  convention  will  likewise 
replace  the  provisional  regulations  In  force. 

Article  285 — From  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall 
apply  in  so  far  as  concerns  them  and  under  the  conditions  stipulated  in  Article  272,  the  conventions  herein- 
after mentioned:  (1)  The  Conventions  of  May  6,  1882.  and  February  1.  1889.  regulating  the  fisheries  in  the 
North  Sea  outside  territorial  waters.  (2)  The  Conventions  and  Protocols  of  November  16,  1887,  February 
14,  1893.  and  April  11,  1894.  regarding  the  North  Sea  liquor  traffic. 

Article  286 — The  International  Convention  of  Paris  of  March  20,  1883,  for  the  protection  of  industrial 
property,  revised  at  Washington  on  June  2,  1911;  and  the  International  Convention  of  Berne  of  September 
9, 1386,  for  the  protection  of  literary  and  artistic  works,  revised  at  Berlin  on  November  13. 1908.  and  completed 
by  the  additional  Protocol  signed  at  Berne  on  March  20,  1914.  will  again  come  into  effect  as  from  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  affected  or  modified  by  the  exceptions 
and  restrictions  resulting  therefrom 

Article  287 — From  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall 
apply.  In  so  far  as  concerns  them,  the  Convention  of  thCtHague  of  July  17,  1905,  relating  to  civil  procedure. 
This  renewal,  however,  will  not  apply  to  France.  Portugal  and  Roumania. 

Article  288 — The  special  rights  and  privileges  granted  to  Germany  by  Article  3  of  the  Convention 
of  December  2,  1899,  relating  to  Samoa  shall  be  considered  to  have  terminated  on  August  4,  1914. 

Article  289 — Each  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers,  being  guided  by  the  general  principles  or  special 
provisions  of  the  present  Treaty,  shall  notlfj'  to  Germany  the  bilateral  treaties  or  conventions  which  such 
Allied  or  A.ssoclated  Power  wishes  to  levive  with  Germany.  The  notification  referred  to  In  the  present 
Article  shall  be  made  either  directly  or  through  the  intermediary  of  another  Power.  Receipt  thereof  shall 
be  acknowledged  in  writing  by  Germany.  The  date  of  the  revival  shall  be  that  of  the  notification.  The 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  undertake  among  themselves  not  to  revive  with  Germany  any  conventions 
or  treaties  which  are  not  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  present  Treaty.  The  notification  shall  men- 
tion any  provisions  of  the  said  conventions  and  treaties  which,  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
Uie  present  Treaty,  shall  not  be  considered  as  revived.  In  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion,  the  League 
of  Nations  will  be  called  on  to  decide.  A  period  of  six  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty 
l8  allowed  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  within  which  to  make  the  notification.    Only  those  bilateral 
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treaties  and  conventions  which  have  been  the  subject  of  such  a  notification  shall  be  revived  between  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  and  Germany;  all  the  others  are  and  shall  remain  abrogated.  The  above  regula- 
tions apply  to  all  bilatefSl  treaties  or  conventions  existing  between  all  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
signatories  to  the  present  Treaty  and  Germany,  even  if  the  said  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  not  been 
in  a  state  of  war  witn  Germany. 

ARTici,E  290 — Germany  recognises  tliat  all  the  treaties,  conventions  or  agreements  which  she  haa 
concluded  with  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  or  Turkey  since  August  1,  1914,  until  the  coming  into  force 
of  tiie  present  Tieaty  are  and  remain  abrogated  by  the  present  Treaty. 

AKTiCLE  291 — Germany  undertakes  to  secure  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  to  the  ofiaclals 
and  nationals  of  the  said  Powers,  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  riglUs  and  advantages  of  any  kind  which  sh^  may 
have  granted  to  Au-stria,  Hungary,  Bulgaiia  or  Turkey,  or  to  the  officials  and  nationals  of  these  States  by 
treaties,  conventions  or  arrangements  concluded  before  August  1.  1914,  so  long  as  those  treaties,  conventions 
or  arrangements  remain  in  force.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  reserve  the  right  to  accept  or  not  the 
enjoyment  of  these  rights  and  advantages.  ,    j    , 

ARTICLE  292 — Gormanv  recognises  that  all  treaties,  conventions  or  arrangements  which  she  concluded 
with  Russia,  or  with  any  State  or  Government  of  which  the  territory  previously  formed  a  part  of  Russia, 
or  with  Roumania,  before  August  1,  1914,  or  after  that  date  until  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty, 
are  and  remain  abrogated.  .     , ,  ^    ^ 

Article  293 — Should  an  Allied  or  Associated  Power,  Russia,  or  a  State  or  Government  of  which  the 
territory  formerly  constituted  a  part  of  Russia,  have  been  forced  since  August  1,  1914,  by  reason  of  military 
occupation  or  by  any  other  means  or  for  any  other  cause,  to  grant  or  to  allow  to  be  granted  by  the  act  of 
any  public  authority,  concessions,  privileges  and  favours  of  any  kind  to  Germany  or  to  a  German  national, 
such  concessions,  privileges  and  favours  are  ipso  facto  aiuiiiUed  by  the  present  Treaty.  No  claims  or 
indemnities  whicli  may  result  from  this  annulment  shall  be  cliarged  again.st  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers 
or  the  Powers,  States,  Governments  or  public  authorities  which  are  released  from  their  engagements  by 
t-hc  DrGSGn*"  ArticlG 

ARTICLE  294 — From  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  Germany  undertakes  to  give  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  and  their  nationals  the  benefit  ipso  facto  of  the  rights  and  advantages  of  any  kind 
which  she  has  granted  by  treaties,  conventions,  or  arrangements  to  non-belligerent  States  or  their  nationals 
since  August  1,  1914,  until  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  so  long  as  those  treaties,  conventions 
or  arrangements  remain  in  force.  ,  ,  .        ,  .    ^ 

ARTICLE  295 — Those  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  who  have  not  yet  signed,  or  who  have  signed  but 
not  yet  ratified,  the  Opium  Convention  signed  at  The  Hague  on  January  23,  1912.  agree  to  bring  the  said 
Convention  into  force,  and  for  this  purpose  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  without  delay  and. in  any  case 
within  a  period  of  twelve  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty.  Furthermore,  they 
agree  that  ratification  of  the  present  Treaty  should  in  the  case  of  Powers  which  have  not  yet  ratified  the 
Opium  Convention  be  deemed  in  all  respects  equivalent  to  the  ratification  of  that  Convention  and  to  the 
signature  of  the  Special  Protocol  which  was  opened  at  The  Hague  m  accordance  with  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Third  Opium  Conference  in  1914  for  bringing  the  SLiid  Convention  into  force.  For  this  purpose 
the  Government  of  the  Fi'cnch  Republic  will  communicate  to  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  a  certified 
copy  of  the  protocol  of  the  deposit  of  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  will  invite  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands  to  accept  and  deposit  the  said  certified  copy  as  if  it  were  a  deposit  of  ratifications  of  the 
Opium  Convention  and  a  signature  of  the  Additional  Protocol  of  1914. 

Section  III— DEBTS. 
ARTICLE  296— There  shall  be  settled  through  the  intervention  of  Cleaiing  Offices  to  be  established  by 
each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  within  thiee  months  of  the  notification  referred  to  In  paragraph  (e) 
hereafter  the  following  classes  of  pecuniary  obligations:  (1)  Debts  payable  before  the  war  and  due  by  a 
national  of  one  of  tiie  Contracting  Powers,  residing  within  its  territory,  to- a  national  of  an  Opposing  Power, 
residing  within  its  territory;  (2)  Debts  which  became  payable  during  the  war  to  nationals  of  one  Contracting, 
Power  residing  within  its  territory  and  arose  out  of  transactions  or  contracts  with  the  nationals  of  an 
Opposing  Power,  resident  within  its  territory,  of  which  the  total  or  partial  execution  was  suspended  on  accoimt 
of  the  declaration  of  war;  (3)  Interest  which  has  accrued  due  before  and  during  the  war  to  a  national  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  Powers  in  respect  of  securities  issued  by  an  Opposing  Power,  provided  that  the 
payment  of  interest  on  such  securities  to  the  nationals  of  that  Power  or  to  neutrals  has  not  been  suspended 
thiring  the  war;  (4)  Capital  sums  which  have  become  payable  before  and  during  the  war  to  nationals  of 
one  of  the  Contrzcting  Powers  in  respect  of  securities  issued  by  one  of  the  Opposing  Powers,  provided  that  the 
payment  of  auch  capital  sums  to  nationals  of  that  Power  or  to  neutrals  has  not  been  suspended  during  the  war. 
The  proceeds  of  iiquidatio'h  of  enemy  property,  rights  and  interests  mentioned  in  Section  IV  and  in  the 
Annox  thereto  will  be  accounted  for  through  the  Clearing  Offices,  in  the  currency  and  at  tl»e  rate  of  exchange 
hereinafter  provided  in  paragraph  (tf),  and  disposed  of  by  them  under  the  conditions  provided  by  the  said 
Section  andAnnex.  ,.  .     .  ,,      .  ,     ,  ,  ^  ■ 

The  settlements  provided  for  in  this  Article  shall  be  effected  according  to  the  toilov.mg  principles  and  In 
accordance  with  the  Annex  to  this  Section:  (c)  Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  prohibit,  as  from 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  both  tlie  payment  and  the  acceptance  of  payment  of  such  debts, 
and  also  all  communications  between  the  interested  parties  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  said  debts 
otlierwise  than  through  the  Clearing  Offices;  (6)  Each  of  tlie  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  be  respectively 
resoon^ible  for  the  pavment  of  such  debts  due  by  its  nationals,  except  in  the  cases  where  before  the  war  the 
debtor  was  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy  or  failure,  or  had  given  formal  indication  of  insolvency  or  where  the  debt 
was  due  bv  a  company  whose  business  has  been  liquidated  under  emergency  legislation  during  the  war. 
Nevertheless,  debts  due  by  the  inhabitants  of  territory  invaded  nr  occupied  by  the  enemy  before  the  A.rmistice 
will  not  be  guaranteed  bv  the  States  of  which  those  territories  form  part;  (c)  The  suras  due  to  tlie  nationals 
of  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  by  the  nationals  of  an  Opposing  State  will  be  debited  to  the  Clearing 
Office  of  the  country  of  the  debtor,  and  paid  to  the  creditor  by  the  Clearing  Office  of  the  country  of  the 
creditor;  (d)  Debts  shall  be  paid  or  credited  in  the  cuiTenoy  of  such  one  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 
their  colonies  or  protectorates,  or  the  British  Dominions  or  India,  as  may  be  concerned.  If  the  debts  are 
payable  In  some  other  currency  they  shall  be  paid  or  credited  in  the  currency  of  the  country  concerned, 
whether  an  Allied  or  Associated  Power,  Colony,  Protectorate,  British  Dominion  or  India,  at  the  pre-war 
rate  of  exchange.  Fo"-  the  purpose  of  this  provision  the  pre-war  rate  of  exchange  shall  be  defined  as  the 
average  cable  transfer  rate  prevailing  in  the  Allied  or  Associated  country  concerned  during  the  month 
Immedlatelv  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  said  country  concerned  and  Germany.  If  a  con- 
tract provides  for  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange  governing  the  conversion  of  the  cuiTcncy  In  which  the  debt  Is 
stated  into  the  currency  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  country  concerned,  then  the  above  provisions  concerning 
the  rate  of  exchange  shall  not  apply.  , .  ,    ^  ..,     ..  „  »,        ,j 

In  the  case  of  new  States  the  currency  in  which  and  the  rate  of  exchange  at  which  debts  shall  be  paid 
or  credited  shall  be  determined  by  the  Reparation  Commission  provided  for  in  Part  VIII  (Reparation); 
(e)  The  provisions  of  this  Article  and  of  the  Annex  hereto  shall  not  apply  as  between  Germany  on  the  one 
hand  and  any  one  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  theh-  colonies  or  protectorates,  or  any  one  of  the  British 
Dominions  or  India  on  the  other  hand,  unless  within  a  period  of  one  month  from  the  deposit  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  present  Treaty  by  the  Power  in  question,  or  of  the  ratification  on  behalf  of  such  Dominion  or  ot 
India,  notice  to  that  effect  is  given  to  Germany  by  the  Government  of  such  Allied  or  Associated  Power  or 
of  such  Dominion  or  of  India  as  the  case  may  be;  (/)  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  who  have  adopted 
this  Article  and  the  Annex  hereto  may  agree  between  themselves  to  apply  them  to  their  respective  nationals 
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established  In  their  territory  so  far  as  regards  matters  between  their  nationals  and  German  nationals.  In 
this  case  the  payments  made  by  application  of  this  provision  will  be  subject  towraugemeuta  between  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Clearing  Offices  concerned. 

ANNEX. 

1.  Each  of  tl'.e  High  Contracting  Parties  will,  within  three  months  from  the  notification  provided  for 
In  Article  296,  paragraph  (e),  establish  a  Clearing  Office  for  the  collection  and  payment  of  enemy  debts. 
Local  Clearing  Oflfices  may  be  established  for  any  particular  portion  of  the  teiTitories  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties.  Such  local  Clearing  Offices  may  perform  all  the  functions  of  a  central  Clearing  Office  in  their 
respective  districts,  except  that  all  transactions  with  the  Clearing  Office  in  the  Opposing  State  must  be  effected 
through  the  central  Cleaving  Office. 

2.  In  this  Annex  the  pecuniary  obligations  referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  200  are  described 
"as  enemy  debts,"  the  persons  from  whom  the  same  are  due  as  "enemy  debtors,"  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  due  as  "enemy  creditors,"  the  Clearing  Office  in  the  country  of  the  creditor  is  called  the  "Credlt.jr  Clearing 
Offlco,"  and  the  Clearing  Office  in  the  country  of  the  debtor  Is  called  the  "Debtor  Clearing  Office  " 

3.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  subject  contraventions  of  paragraph  (n)  of  Article  296  (o  the  same 
penalties  as  are  at  present  provided  by  their  legislation  for  trading  wlta  the  enemy.  They  will  similarly 
prohibit  within  their  territory  all  legal  process  relating  to  payment  of  enemy  debts,  except  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Annex 

4.  The  Government  guarantee  specified  in  paragraph  (ft)  of  Article  296  shall  take  effect  whenever,  for 
any  reason,  a  debt  shall  not  be  recoverable,  except  in  a  case  where  at  the  date  of  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
debt  was  barred  by  the  laws  of  prescription  in  force  in  the  country  of  the  debtor,  or  where  the  debtor  was  at 
that  time  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy  or  failure  or  had  given  formal  indication  of  Insolvency,  or  where  the  debt 
was  due  by  a  company  whose  business  has  been  liquidated  under  emergency  legislation  during  the  war. 
In  such  case  the  procedure  specified  by  this  Annex  shall  apply  to  payment  of  the  dividends.  The  terms 
"bankruptcy"  and  "failui'e"  refer  to  the  application  of  legislation  providing  for  such  juridical  conditions. 
The  expression  "formal  indication  of  Insolvency"  bears  the  same  meaning  as  it  has  In  English  law. 

5.  Creditors  shall  give  notice  to  tlie  Creditor  Clearing  Office  within  six  months  of  its  establishment  of 
debts  due  to  them,  and  shall  furnish  the  Clearing  Office  with  any  documents  and  information  required  of 
them.  The  Higli  Contracting  Parties  will  take  all  suitable  measures  to  trace  and  punish  collusion  between 
enemy  creditors  and  debtors.  The  Clearing  Offices  will  communicate  to  one  another  any  e\idence  and  infor- 
mation which  might  help  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  such  collusion.  The  High  Contracting  Parties 
will  facilitate  as  mucli  as  possible  postal  and  telegraphic  communication  at  the  sxpenae  of  the  parties 
concerned  and  through  the  intervention  of  the  Clearing  Offices  between  debtors  and  creditors  desirous  ol 
coming  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  amount  of  their  debt.  The  Creditor  Clearing  Office  wiii  notify  the  Debtor 
Clearing  Office  of  all  debts  declared  to  it.  The  Debtor  Clearing  Office  will,  in  due  course,  inform  the  Creditor 
Clearing  Office  which  debts  arc  admitted  and  which  debts  are  contested.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Debtor  Clear- 
ing Office  will  give  the  grounds  for  the  non-admissiou  of  debt. 

6.  When  a  debt  lias  been  admitted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  Debtor  Clearing  Office  will  at  once  credit 
the  Creditor  Clearing  Office  with  the  amount  admitted,  and  at  the  same  time  notify  it  of  such  credit. 

7.  The  debt  shall  be  deemed  to  be  admitted  in  full  and  shall  bo  credited  forthwith  t9  the  Creditor 
Clearing  Office  unless  within  throe  months  from  the  receipt  of  the  notification  or  such  longer  time  as  may  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Creditor  Clearing  Office  notice  has  been  given  by  the  Debtor  Clearing  Office  that  it  is  not 
admitted. 

8.  When  the  wliole  or  part  of  a  debt  is  not  admitted  the  two  Clearing  Offices  will  e/avmine  Into  the 
matter  jontly  and  will  endeavour  to  bring  the  parties  to  an  agreement.  « 

9.  The  Creditor  Clearing  Office  v/li:  pay  to  the  individual  creditor  the  sums  credited  to  it  out  of  the 
funds  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the  Government  of  its  country  and  in  accordance  with  tiie  conditions  fixed  by 
the  said  Government,  retaining  any  sums  considered  necessary  to  cover  risks,  expenses  or  commissions. 

10.  Any  person  having  claimed  payment  of  an  enemy  debt  which  is  not  admitted  in  whole  or  in  part 
shall  pay  to  the  clearing  office,  by  way  of  fine.  Interest  at  5  per  cent  on  the  part  not  admitted.  Any  person 
having  unduly  refused  to  admit  the  whole  or  part  of  a  debt  claimed  from  him  shall  pay,  by  way  of  fine; 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  with  regard  to  which  his  refusal  shall  be  disallowed.  Such  interest  shall 
run  from  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  period  provided  for  in  paragraph  7  until  the  date  on  wldch  the  claim 
shall  have  been  disallowed  or  the  debt  paid.  Each  Clearing  Office  shall  in  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  take  steps 
to  collect  the  flnoa  above  provided  for,  and  will  be  responsible  If  such  fines  cannot  be  collected.  The  fines  will 
be  credited  to  the  other  Clearing  Office,  which  shall  retain  them  as  a  contribution  iowards  tha  coat  of  can-ying 
out  the  present  provisions. 

11.  The  balahce  between  the  Clearing  Offices  shall  be  struck  monthly  and  the  credit  balance  paid  in 
cash  by  the  debtor  State  within  a  week.  Nevertlieless,  any  credit  balances  which  may  be  due  by  one  or  more 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  shall  be  retained  until  complete  payment  shall  have  been  effected  of  the 
sum  due  to  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers  or  their  nationals  on  account  of  the  vax. 

12.  To  facilitate  discussion  between  the  Clearing  Offices  each  of  them  shall  have  a  representative  at 
the  place  where  ^he  other  is  established. 

13.  Except  for  special  reasons  all  discussions  in  regard  to  claims  will,  so  far  as  possible,  take  place  at  the 
Debtor  Clearing  Office. 

14.  In  conformity  with  Article  296,  paragraph  (6),  the  High  Contracting  Parties  are  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  tlie  enemy  debts  owing  by  their  nationals.  The  Debtor  Clearing  Office  will  therefore  credit  the 
Creditor  Clearing  Office  with  all  debts  admitted,  even  in  case  df  inability  to  collect  them  from  the  individual 
debtor.  The  Government  concerned  will,  nevertheless.  Invest  their  respective  Clearing  Offices  with  all 
necessary  powers  for  the  recovery  of  debts  which  have  been  admitted.  As  an  exception,  the  a<lniltted  debts 
owing  by  persons  having  suffered  injury  from  acts  of  war  shall  only  be  credited  to  the  Creditor  Clesring  Office 
when  the  compensation  duo  to  the  persons  concerned  In  respect  of  such  Injury  shall  have  been  paid. 

15.  Each  Government  will  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Clearing  Office  set  up  in  its  territory,  including 
the  salaries  of  the  staff. 

16.  Where  the  two  Clearing  Offices  are  unable  to  agree  whether  a  debt  claimed  is  due,  or  in  case  of  a 
aiHerence  between  an  enemy  debtor  and  an  enemy  creditor  or  between  the  Clearing  Offices,  the  dispute  shall 
either  be  referred  to  arbitration  if  the  parties  so  agree  \mder  conditions  fixed  by  agreement  between  them, 
or  referred  to  the  Mixed  Aibitral  Tribunal  provided  for  in  Section  VI  hereafter.  At  the  rcQueet  of  the  Credi- 
tor Clearing  Office  the  dispute  may,  however,  be  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  place  of 
domicile  of  the  debtor. 

17.  Recovery  of  the  stuns  found  by  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal,  the  Court,  or  the  Arbitral  ion  Tribunal 
to  be  due  shall  be  effected  through  the  Clearing  Offices  as  If  these  sums  were  debts  admitted  by  the  Debtor 
Clearing  Office. 

18.  Each  of  the  Governments  concerned  shaU  appoint  an  agent  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  presen- 
tation to  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  of  the  cases  conducted  on  behalf  of  its  Clearing  Office.  This  agent 
will  exercise  a  general  control  over  the  representatives  or  counsel  employed  by  its  nationals.  Decisions 
will  be  a,rrlved  at  on  documentary  evidence,  but  it  will  be  open  to  the  Tribunal  to  hear  the  parties  in  person, 
or  according  to  their  preference  by  their  representatives  approved  by  the  two  Governments,  or  by  the  agent 
reierred  to  above,  who  shall  be  competent  to  intervene  along  with  the  party  or  to  reopen  and  maintain  a 
Claim  abandoned  by  the  same. 

19.  Tlis  Clearing  Offices  concerned  will  lay  before  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  all  the  Jnlormatlon  ana 
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documents  In  their  possession,  so  as  to  enable  the  Tribunal  to  decide  rapidly  on  the  cases  which  are  brought 
before  it.  ^ 

20.  Where  one  of  the  parties  concerned  appeals  against  the  joint  decision  of  the  two  Clearing  Offices 
he  shall  maKe  a  deposit  against  the  co.sts,  which  deposit  shall  only  be  refunded  when  the  first  judgment  la 
modified  In  favour  of  the  appellant  and  In  proportion  to  the  success  he  may  attain,  his  opponent  in  case  of 
such  a  refund  being  required  to  pay  an  equivalent  proportion  of  the  costs  and  expenses.  Security  accepted 
by  the  Tribunal  may  be  substituted  for  a  deposit.  A  fee  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  in  dispute  shall  be 
charged  in  respect  of  all  cases  brought  before  the  Tribunal.  This  fee  shall,  unless  the  Tribunal  directs  other- 
wise, be  borne  by  the  unsuccessful  party.  Such  fee  shall  be  added  to  the  deposit  referred  to.  It  is  also 
independent  of  the  security.  The  Tribunal  may  award  to  one  of  the'parties  a  sum  In  respect  of  the  expenses 
of  the  proceedings.  Any  sum  payable  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  credited  to  the  Clearing  Office  of  the 
successful  party  as  a  separate  item. 

21.  With  a  view  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  claims,  due  regard  sliall  V>e  paid  in  the  appointment  of  all 
persons  connected  with  the  Clearing  Offices  or  with  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  otlier  country  concerned.  Each  of  the  Clearing  Oftices  will  be  at  liberty  to  correspond  with 
the  other  and  to  forward  documents  in  its  own  language. 

22.  Subject  to  any  special  agreement  to  the  contrary  between  the  Governments  concerned,  debts  shall 
carry  interest  in  accordance  with  the  following  provisions:  Interest  shall  not  bo  payable  on  sums  of  money 
due  by  way  of  dividend,  interest  or  other  periodical  payments  which  themselves  represent  interest  on  capital. 
The  rate  of  interest  shall  be  5  per  cent,  per  annum  except  in  eases  where,  by  contract,  law  or  custom,  the 
creditor  is  entitled  to  payment  of  Interest  at  a  different  rate.  In  such  cases  the  rate  to  which  he  is  entitled 
shall  prevail.  Interest  shall  run  from  the  date  of  commencement  of  hostilities  (or,  if  the  sum  of  money 
to  be  recovered  fell  due  during  the  war,  from  the  date  at  whicli  it  fell  due)  until  the  sum  is  credited  to  the 
Clearing  Office  of  the  creditor.  Sums  due  by  way  of  interest  shall  be  treated  as  debts  admitted  by  the 
Clearing  Offices  and  shall  be  credited  to  the  Creditor  Clearing  Office  in  the  same  way  as  such  debts. 

23.  Where  by  decision  of  the  Clearing  Offices  or  the  r.lixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  a  claim  is  held  not  to 
fall  within  Article  296,  the  creditor  shall  be  at  liberty  to  prosecute  the  claim  before  the  Couits  or  to  take  such 
other  proceedings  as  may  be  open  to  him.  The  presentation  of  a  claim  to  the  Clearing  Office  suspends  the 
operation  of  any  period  of  prescription. 

24.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  regard  the  decisions  of  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  as 
final  and  conclusive,  and  to  render  them  binding  upon  their  nationals. 

25.  In  any  case  where  a  Creditor  Clearing  Office  declines  to  notify  a  claim  to  the  Debtor  Clearing 
Office,  or  to  take  any  step  provided  for  in  this  Annex,  intended  to  make  effective  in  whole  or  in  part  a  request 
of  which  it  has  received  due  notice,  the  enemy  creditor  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Clearing  Office 
a  certificate  setting  out  the  amount  of  tlte  claim,  and  shall  then  he  entitled  to  prosecute  the  claim  before  the 
courts  or  to  take  such  other  proceedings  as  may  be  open  to  him. 

Section  IV— PROPERTY,    RIGHTS   AND    INTERESTS. 

Article  297 — The  question  of  private  property,  rights  and  interests  in  an  enemy  country  shall  be 
settled  according  to  the  princinles  laid  down  in  this  Section  and  to  ihe  provisions  of  the  Annex  hereto, 
(a)  The  exceptional  war  measures  and  measures  of  transfer  (defined  in  paragraph  3  of  the  Annex  hereto) 
taken  by  Germany  with  respect  to  the  property,  rights  and  interests  of  nationals  of  Allied  or  Associated 
Powers,  including  companies  and  associations  hi  which  they  are  in/terested,  when  liquidation  has  not  been 
completed,  shall  be  immediately  discontinued  or  stayed  and  the  property,  rights  and  interests  concerned 
restored  to  their  owners,  v/ho  shall  enjoy  full  riglits  therein  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article 
298.  (6)  Subject  to  any  contrary  stii)ulatlons  which  may  be  provided  for  in  the  present  Treaty,  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  reserve  the  right  to  retain  and  liquidate  all  property,  rights  and  Interests  belonging 
at  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  to  German  nationals,  or  companies  controlled  by 
them,  within  their  territories,  colonies,  possessions  and  protectorates;  including  territories  ceded  to  them 
by  the  present  Treaty.  The  liquidation  .shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Allied  or 
Associated  State  concerned,  and  the  German  owner  shall  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  such  property,  rights  or 
interests  nor  to  subject  them  to  any  charge  without  the  consent  of  that  State. 

German  nationals  who  acquire  ipso  faclo  the  nationality  of  an  Allied  or  Associated  Power  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  will  not  be  considered  as  German  nationals  within  the  meaning 
of  this  paragraph,  (c)  The  price  or  the  amount  of  compensation  in  respect  of  the  exercise  of  the  right 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  (6)  will  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  tlie  methods  of  sale  or  valuation 
adopted  by  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  property  hns  been  retained  or  liquidated.  (<i)  As  between 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  or  their  nationals  on  the  one  hand  aud  Germany  or  her  nationals  on  the  other 
band,  aU  the  exceptional  war  measures,  or  measures  of  transfer,  or  acts  done  or  to  be  done  in  execution  of 
such  measures  as  defined  m  paragraphs  1  and  3  of  the  Annex  hereto  shall  be  considered  as  final  and  binding 
upon  all  persons  except  as  regards  the  reservations  laid  down  in  the  present  Treaty,  (f)  The  nationals  of 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  in  respect  of  damage  or  injury  inflicted  upon 
their  property,  rights  or  interests,  including  any  company  or  association  in  which  they  are  Interested,  in 
German  territory  as  it  existed  on  August  1,  1914,  by  the  application  either  of  the  exceptional  .war  measures 
or  measures  of  transfer  mentioned  in  paragraphs  1  and  3  of  the  Annex  hereto.  The  claims  made  in  this 
respect  by  such  nationals  shall  be  investigated,  and  the  total  of  the  compensation  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  provided  for  in  Section  VI  or  by  an  Arbitrator  appointed  by  that'  Tribunal. 
This  compensation  shall  be  borne  by  Germany,  and  may  be  charged  upon  the  property  of  German  nationals 
within  the  territory  or  under  the  control  of  the  claimant's  State.  This  property  may  be  constituted  as 
a  pledge  for  enemy  liabilities  under  the  conditions  fixed  by  paragraph  4  of  tne  Annex  hereto.  The  payment 
Of  this  compensation  may  be  made  by  the  Allied  or  Associated  State,  and  the  amount  will  be  debited  to 
Germany.  (/)  Wlienever  a  national  of  an  Allied  or  Associated  Power  is  entitled  to  property  which  has 
been  subjected  to  a  measure  of  transfer  in  German  territory  and  expresses  a  desire  for  its  restitution,  his 
claim  for  compensation  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (e)  shall  be  satisfied  by  the  restriction  of  the  said  prop- 
erty if  it  .still  exists  in  specie.  In  such  case  Germany  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to  restore  the  evicted 
owner  to  the  possession  of  his  property,  free  from  all  encumbrances  or  burdens,  with  which  it  may  have 
been  charged  after  the  liquidation,  and  to  indemnity  all  third  parties  injured  by  the  restitution.  If  the 
restitution  provided  for  In  this  paragraph  cannot  be  effected,  private  agreements  arranged  by  the  inter- 
mediation of  the  Powers  concerned  or  the  Clearing  Offices  provided  for  in  the  AnneX;to  Section  III  may  be 
made,  in  order  to  secure  that  the  national  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Power  may  secure  compensation  for  tlie 
Injury  referred  to  in  paragraph  (e)  by  the  grant  of  advantages  or  equivalents  which  he  agrees  to  accept 
In  place  of  the  property,  rights  or  interests  of  which  he  was  deprived. 

Through  r(Mti-tution  in  accordance  with  this  Article,  the  price  or  the  amount  of  compensation  fixed 
by  the  application  of  paragraph  (e)  will  be  reduced  by  the  actual  value  of  the  property  restored,  account  being 
taken  of  compensation  in  respect  of  loss  of  use  or  deterioration,  (g)  The  rights  conferred  by  paragraph 
(/)  are  reserved  to  owners  v.'ho  are  nationals  of  Allied  or  Associated  Powers  within  whose  teiTltory  legis- 
lative measures  prescribing  the  general  liquidation  of  enemy  property,  rights  or  interests  were  not  applied 
before  the  signature  of  the  Armistice,  (ft)  Except  in  cases  where,  by  application  of  paragraph  (/), 
restitutions  in  specie  have  been  made,  the  net  proceeds  of  sales  of  enemy  property,  rights  or  interests  wherever 
situated  carried  out  either  by  virtue  of  war  legislation,  or  by  application  of  this  Article,  and  In  general  all 
cash  assets  of  enemies,  shall  be  dealt  wltli  as  follows:  (1)  As  regards  Powers  adopting  Section  III  and  the 
Annex  thereto,  the  said  proceeds  and  cash  assets  shall  be  credited  to  the  Power  of  which  the  owner   is-  a 
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national,  through  the  Clearing  OJBce  established  tliereunder;  any  credit  balance  in  favowr  of  Germany 
resulting  therefrom  shall  be  dealt  with  as  provided  in  Article  243.  (2)  As  regards  Powei^  not;  adopting 
Section  III  and  the  Annex  thereto,  the  proceeds  of  the  property,  rights  and  interests,  and  taieoatfh  assets, 
of  the  nationals  of  Allied  or  Associated  Powsrs  held  by  Germany  shaU  be  paid  immedtatelz  to  tlie  person 
entitled  thereto  or  to  his  Government;  the  proceeds  of  the  property,  rights  and  interests,  and  the  cash 
assets,  of  German  nationals  received  by  an  Allied  or  Associated  Power  shall  be  subject  to  disposal  by  such 
Power  In  accordance  with  its  laws  and  regulations  and  may  be  applied  in  payment  of  the  dainis  and  debts 
defined  by  this  Article  or  paragi-aph  4  of  the  Annex  hereto.  Any  property  rights  and  interests  or  proceeds 
thereof  or  cash  assets  not  used  as  above  provided  may  be  retained  by  the  said  Allied  or  AiBociated  Power 
and  if  retained  the  cash  value  thereof  shall  be  dealt  with  as  provided  In  Article  243. 

In  the  case  of  liquidations  effected  in  new  States,  which  are  signatories  of  the  present  Treaty  as  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,  or  in  States  which  are  not  entitled  to  share  in  the  reparation  payments  to  be  made 
by  Germany,  the  proceeds  of  liquidations  effected  by  such  States  sliall,  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  Reparation 
Commission  under  the  present  Treaty,  particularly  under  Articles  235  and  260,  be  paid  direct  to  the  owner. 
If  on  the  application  of  that  owner,  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal,  provided  for  by  Section  VI  of  this  Part, 
or  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  thpt  Tribunal,  is  satisfied  that  the  conditions  of  the  sale  or  measures  taken 
by  the  Government  of  the  State  in  question  outside  its  general  legislation  were  unfairly  prejudicial  to  the 
price  obtained,  they  shjill  have  discretion  to  award  to  the  owner  equitable  compensation  to  be  paid  by  that 
State,  (i)  Germany  undertakes  to  compensate  her  nationals  in  respect  of  the  sale  or  retention  of  their 
property,  rights  or  interests  in  Allied  or  Associated  States,  (j)  The  amount  of  all  taxes  and  Imposts  upon 
capital  levied  or  to  be  levied  by  Germany  on  the  property,  rights  and  Interests  of  the  nationals  of  the  Allied 
or  Associated  Powers  from  November  11,  1918,  until  tlu^ee  montlis  from  the  coming  Into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty,  or.  In  the  case  of  property,  rights  or  interests  which  have  been  subjected  to  exceptsonal  measures 
of  war,  iintil  restitution  in  accordance  with  the  present  Treaty,  shall  be  restored  to  the  owners. 

AETICLE  298 — Germany  undertakes,  with  regard  to  the  property,  rights  and  interests,  including  com- 
panies and  associations  in  which  they  were  intere.sted,  restored  to  nationals  of  Allied  and  AssncJated  Powers 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  297,  paragraph  (a)  or  (/) :  (a)  to  restore  and  maintain,  except 
as  expressly  provided  in  the  present  Treaty,  the  property,  rig'-.ts  and  interests  of  the  nationals  of  Allied  or 
Associated  Powers  in  the  legal  position  obtaining  in  respect  of  the  property,  rights  and  interests  of  German 
nationals  under  the  laws  in  force  before  tl»e  war;  (&)  not  to  subject  the  property,  riglits  or  Interests  of  the 
nationals  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers  to  any  measures  in  derogation  of  property  rights  which  are  not 
applied  equally  to  the  property,  rights  and  interests*'  Germcn  nationals,  and  to  pay  adequato  compensation 
In  the  event  of  the  application  of  these  measures. 

A  NNEX 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  cf  Article  297,  paragraph  (d),  the  validity  of  vesting  order.9  and  ol 
orders  for  the  winding  up  of  businesses  or  companies,  and  of  any  other  orders,  directions,  decisions  or  instruc- 
tions of  any  court  or  any  department  of  the  Government  of  any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  made  or 
given,  or  purporting  to  be  made  or  given.  In  pursuance  of  war  legislation  with  regard  to  enemy  property, 
rights  and  interests  is  confirmed.  The  interests  of  all  persons  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  effectively 
dealt  with  by  any  order,  direction,  decision  or  instruction  dealing  with  property  in  which  they  may  be  inter- 
ested, whether  or  not  such  Interests  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the  order,  direction,  decision,  or  instruction. 
No  question  shall  be  raised  as  to  the  regularity  of  a  transfer  of  any  property,  rights  or  interests  dealt  with  in 
pursuance  of  any  such  order,  direction,  decision  or  Instruction.  Every  action  taken  with  regard  to  any 
property,  business,  or  company,  whether  as  regards  Its  Investigation,  sequestration,  compulsory  administra- 
tion, use,  requisition,  supervision,  or  winding  up.  the  sale  or  management  of  property,  riglrta  or  interests, 
the  collection  or  discharge  of  debts,  the  payment  of  costs,  charges  or  expenses,  or  any  other  mattei-  whatsoever, 
in  pursuance  of  orders,  directions,  decisions,  or  instructions  of  any  court  or  of  any  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  made  or  given,  or  purporting  to  be  made  or  givefn,  in  pursuance 
of  war  legislation  with  regard  to  enemy  property,  rights  or  Interests,  is  confirmed.  Provided  that  the  provi- 
sions of  tills  paragi-aph  shall  not  be  held  to  prejudice  the  titles  to  property  heretofore  acquired  in  good  faith 
and  for  value  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  in  v/hleh  the  property  is  situated  by  nationals 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  The  provisions  of  tfiis  paragraph  do  not  apply  to  such  of  the  above- 
mentioned  measures  as  have  been  taken  by  the  German  authorities  in  invaded  or  occupied  territory,  nor  to 
Buch  of  the  above  mentioned  measures  as  have  been  taken  by  Germany  or  the  German  authorities  since 
November  11,  1918,  all  of  which  shall  be  void. 

2.  No  claim  or  action  shall  be  made  or  brought  against  any  Allied  or  Associated  Power  or  against  any 
person  acting  on  behalf  of  or  under  the  direction  of  any  legal  authority  or  Department  of  the  Government 
of  such  a  Power  by  Germany  or  by  any  German  national  wherever  resident  in  respect  of  any  act  or  omission 
with  regard  to  his  property,  rights  or  interests  during  the  war  or  in  preparation  for  the  war.  Similarly  no 
claim  or  action  shall  be  made  or  brought  against  any  person  in  respect  of  any  act  or  omission  under  or  in 
accordance  with  the  exceptional  war  measures,  laws  or  regulations  of  any  Allied  or  Associated  Power. 

3  In  Article  297  and  this  Annex  the  expression  "exceptional  war  measures"  includes  measures  of  all 
kinds,  legislative,  administrative,  judicial  or  otliers,  that  have  been  taken  or  will  be  taken  hereafter  with  regard 
to  enemy  property,  and  which  have  had  or  will  liave  the  effect  of  removing  from  the  proprietors  the  power 
of  disposition  over  their  property,  though  without  affecting  the  ownership,  such  as  measures  of  supervision, 
of  compulsory  administration,  and  of  sequestration;  or  measures  which  have  had  or  will  have  as  an  object 
the  seizure  of,  the  use  of,  or  the  interference  with  enemy  assets,  for  whatsoever  motive,  under  whatsoever 
form  or  in  whatsoever  place.  Acts  In  the  execul-ion  of  these  measures  include  all  detentions,  instructions, 
orders  or  decrees  of  Government  departments  oi  courts  applying  these  measures  to  enemy  property,  as  well 
as  acts  performed  by  any  person  connected  with  the  administration  or  the  supervision  of  enemy  property, 
such  as  the  payment  of  debts,  the  collecting  of  credits,  the  payment  of  any  costs,  charges  or  expenses,  or  the 
collecting  of  fees.  Measures  of  transfer  are  those  which  have  ailected  or  will  affect  the  ownership  of  enemy 
property  by  transferring  it  in  whole  or  in  part  1  o  a  person  other  tiian  the  enemy  owner,  and  without  his  con- 
sent, such  as  measures  directing  the  sale,  liquidation,  or  devolution  of  ownership  in  enemy  property,  or  the 
cancelling  of  titles  or  securities. 

4.  All  property,  rights  and  interests  of  German  nationals  within  the  territory  of  any  Allied  or  Associated 
Power  and  the  net  proceeds  of  their  sale,  liquidation  or  other  dealing  therewith  may  be  charged  by  that 
Allied  or  Associated  Power  in  the  first  place  with  payment  of  amounts  due  In  respect  of  claims  by  the 
nationals  of  that  Allied  or  Associated  Power  with  regard  to  their  property,  rights  and  interests,  including 
companies  and  associations  in  which  they  are  interested,  in  German  territory,  or  debts  owing  to  them  by 
German  nationals,  and  with  payment  of  claims  growing  out  of  acts  comtnitted  by  the  German  Government 
or  by  any  German  authorities  since  July  31,  1914,  and  before  that  Allied  or  Associated  Power  entered  into 
the  war.  The  amount  of  such  claims  may  be  assessed  by  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  Mr.  Gustave  Ador,  if 
he  is  willing,  or  If  no  such  appointment  is  made  by  him,  by  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Mixed  Arbitral 
Tribunal  provided  for  in  Section  VI.  They  may  be  charged  In  the  second  place  with  payment  of  the  amounts 
due  lu  respect  of  claims  by  the  nationals  of  such  Allied  or  Associated  Power  with  regard  to  their  property, 
rights  and  interests  in  the  territory  of  other  enemy  Powers,  in  so  far  as  those  claims  are  otherwise  unsatisfied. 

5.  Notwitlistanding  the  provisions  of  Article  297,  where  immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  war  a  com- 
pany Inoorponated  in  an  Allied  or  Associated  State  had  rights  In  common  with  a  company  coHtrolled  by  it 
and  incorporated  in  Germany  to  the  use  of  trade-marks  in  third  countries,  or  enjoyed  ths  use  in  common 
with  such  company  of  unique  means  of  reproduction  of  goods  or  articles  for  sale  in  third  counWea,  the  forma 
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company  shall  alone  have  tUe  right  to  use  these  trade-marks  in  third  countries  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Germaa 
company,  and  these  unique  means  of  reproduction  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  former  company,  notwith- 
standing aiiy.a^'tion  taken  under  German  war  legislation  with  regard  to  the  latter  company  or  its  business, 
industrial  prooerty  or  shares.  Nevertheless,  the  former  company,  if  requested,  shall  deliver  the  latter  com- 
pany derivative  copies  permitting  the  continuation  of  reproduction  of  articles  lor  use  within  German 
territory.  .         -  '  „  ,,_, 

6.  Up  to  the  time  when  restitution  Is  carried  out  in  accordance  with  Article  297,  Germany  Is  responsible 
for  the  conservation  of  property,  rights  and  interests  of  the  nationals  of  Allied  or  Associated  Powers,  including 
companies  and  associations  in  which  they  are  interested,  that  have  been  subjected  by  her  to  exceptional 
war  measm-es. 

7.  Within  one  3'ear  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers  will 
specify  the  property,  rights  and  interests  over  which  they  intend  to  exercise  the  right  provided  in  Article  297, 
paragraph  (/). 

8.  The  restitution  provided  in  Article  297  will  be  carried  out  by  order  of  the  German  Government  or 
of  the  authorities  which  have  been  substituted  foi  it.  Detailed  accounts  of  the  action  of  administrators 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  interested  persons  by  the  German  authorities  upon  request,  which  may  be  made  at 
any  time  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 

9.  Until  completion  of  the  liquidation  provided  for  by  Article  297,  paragraph  (6),  the  property,  rights 
and  interests  of  German  nationals  will  continue  to  be  subject  to  exceptional  war  measures  that  have  been 
or  will  be  taken  with  regard  to  them. 

10.  Germany  will,  within  six  months  from  the  corning  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  deliver  to  each 
Allied  or  Associated  Power  all  securities,  certificates,  deeds,  or  other  documents  of  title  held  by  its  nationals 
and  relating  to  property,  rights  or  interests  situated  in  the  territory  of  that  Allied  or  Associated  Powers 
Including  any  shares,  stock,  debentures,  debenture  stock,  or  other  obligations  of  any  company  incorporated 
in  accordance  with  the  lav.'s  of  tliat  Power.  Germany  will  at  any  time  on  demand  of  any  Allied  or  Associated 
Power  f\irnish  suf^h  information  as  may  be  required  with  regard  to  the  property,  rights  and  interests  of  Ger- 
mau  nationois  wituin  tiie  territory  of  such  Allied  or  Associated  Power,  or  with  regard  to  any  transactions 
concerning  such  property,  rights  or  interests  effected  since  July  1,  1914. 

11.  The  expression  "cash  assets"  includes  all  deposits  or  funds  established  before  or  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  as  well  as  all  a-ssets  coming  from  deposits,  revenues,  or  profits  collected  by  administrators,  seques- 
trators, or  otiiers  from  funds  placed  on  deposit  or  otiierwise,  but  does  not  include  sums  belonging  to  the 
Allied  or  Associated  Powers  or  to  their  component  States,  Provinces,  or  Muncipallties. 

12  All  iiivestments  wheresoever  effected  with  the  cash  assets  of  nationals  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  includiiio;  companies  and  associations  In  which  such  nationals  were  Interested,  by  persons  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  enemy  properiics  or  having  control  over  such  administriition,  or  by  order  of  such 
persons  or  of  any  authority  v/hatsoever  shi<,ll  be  annulled.  These  cash  assets  shall  be  accounted  for  irrespec- 
tive of  any  such  investment. 

13.  Within  one  montli  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  or  on  demand  at  any  time, 
Germany  will  deliver  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  all  accounts,  voucners,  records,  documents  and 
Information  of  any  kind  which  may  be  within  German  territory,  and  which  concern  the  property,  rights 
and  interests  Of  the  nationals  of  those  Powers,  including  companies  and  associations  in  which  they  are 
iaterested,  that  have  been  subjected  to  an  exceptional  war  measure,  or  to  a  measure  of  transfer  either  In 
German  territory  or  in  territory  occupied  by  Germany  or  her  allies.  The  controllers,  supervisors,  managers, 
administrators,  sequestrators,  liquidators  and  receivers  shall  be  personally  responsible  under  guarantee  of 
the  German  Government  for  the  immediate  delivery  In  full  of  these  accounts  and  documents,  and  for  their 
accuracy. 

14.  The  pro\'lr,ions  of  Article  297  and  this  Annex  reT.itmg  to  proi)erty,  rights  and  Interests  m  an  enemy 
country,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  liqiudation  thereof,  apply  to  debts,  credits  and  accounts.  Section  III  regu- 
lating only  the  metfiod  of  payment.  In  the  settlement  of  matters  piovlded  for  in  Article  297  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Allied  or  As,sociated  States,  their  colonies  or  protectorates,  or  any  one  of  the  British  Dominions 
or  India,  in  respect  of  any  of  which  a  declaration  shall  not  have  been  made  that  they  adopt  Section  III,  and 
between  their  respective  nationals,  Ihe  prox-isions  of  Section  III  respecting  the  currency  in  which  payment 
is  to  be  m.ade  and  the  rate  of  exchange  and  of  interest  shall  apply  unless  the  Government  of  the  Allied  or 
Associated  Power  concerned  shall  within  six  months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  notify 
Germany  that  the  said  provisions  are  not  to  be  applied. 

15.  The  provisions  of  Article  297  and  this  Annex  apply  to  industrial,  literary  and  artistic  property 
which  has  been  or  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  liquidation  of  property  ,riglits,  interests,  companies  or  businesses 
under  war  legislation  by  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers,  or  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  Article 
297,  paragraph  (6). 

'£  ifis^.    ■  Section- V— CONTRACTS,  .PRESCRIPTIONS,   JUDGMENTS. 

•  Article  299—  (o)  Any  contract  concluded  between  enemleg  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  dissolved 
as  from  the  time  v/hen  any  two  of  the  parties  became  enemies,  except  in  respect  of  any  debt  or  other  pecuniary 
obligation  arising  out  of  any  act  done  or  money  paid  thereunder,  and  subject  to  the  exceptions  and  special 
rules  v?ith  regard  to  particular  contracts  or  classes  of  contracts  contained  herein  or  In  the  Annex  hereto. 
(6)  Any  contract  of  which  the  execution  shall  be  required  in  the  general  interest,  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  by  the  AUied  or  Associated  Governments  of  which  one 
of  the  parties  is  a  national,  shall  be  excepted  from  dissolution  under  thi.s  Article.  When  the  execution 
of  the  contract  thus  kept  alive  would,  owing  to  the  alteration  of  trade  conditions,  cause  one  of  the  parties 
substantial  prejudice  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  provided  for  by  Section  VI  shall  be  empowered  to  grant 
to  the  prejudiced  party  equitable  compensation,  (c)  Having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
and  law  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  Brazil,  and  of  Japan,  neither  the  present  Article,  nor  Article 
300,  nor  the  Annex  hereto  shall  apply  to  contracts  made  between  nationals  of  these  States  and  German 
nationals;  nor  sh.7!l  Article  305  apply  to  the  United  States  of  America  or  its  nationals,  (d)  The  present 
Article  and  the  Amiex  hereto  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  the  parties  to  which  became  enemies  by  reason 
of  one  of  them  being  an.  inhabitant  of  territory  of  which  the  sovereignty  has  been  transferred,  if  such  party 
shall  acquire  under  the  present  Treaty  the  nationality  of  an  Allied  or  Associated  Power,  nor  shall  they 
apply  to  contracts  between  nationals  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  between  whom  trading  has  been 
prohibited  bv  rMson  of  one  of  the  parties  being  in  Allied  or  Associated  territory  in  the  occupation  of  the 
enemy,  (e)  "Nothing  in  the  present  Article  or  the  Annex  hereto  shall  be  deemed  to  invalidate  a  transaction 
lawfully  carried  out  in  accordance  with  a  contract  between  enemies  if  it  has  been  carried  out  with  the  authority 
of  one  of  the  belligerent  Powers. 

ARTICLE  300 — (u)  AH  periods  of  prescription,  or  limitation  of  right  of  action,  whether  they  began  to 
run  before  or  aft*r  the  outbreak  of  war,  shall  be  treated  In  the  territory  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties, 
so  far  as  regards  relations  between  enemies,  as  having  been  suspended  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  They 
shall  begin  to  run  again  at  earliest  three  months  after  the  coming  Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty.  This 
provision  shall  apply  to  the  period  prescribed  for  the  presentation  of  interest  or  dividend  coupons  or  for  the 
presentation  for  repayment  of  securities  drawn  for  repayment  or  repayable  on  any  other  groimd.  (b)  Wliere 
on  account  of  failure  to  perform  any  act  or  comply  with  any  formality  during  the  war,  measures  of  execution 
have  been  taken  in  German  territory  to  the  prejudice  of  a  national  of  an  Allied  or  Associated  Power,  the 
claim  of  such  national  shall,  if  the  matter  does  not  fall  within  the  competence  of  the  Courts  of  an  Allied 
or  Associated  Power,  be  heard  by  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  provided  for  by  Section  VI.  (c)  Upon  the 
applicatlou  of  any  interested  person  who  is  a  national  of  an  Allied  or  Associated  Power  the  Mixed  Arbitral 
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Tribunal  shJiH  order  the  restoration  ol  the  rights  which  have  been  prejudiced  by  the  measures  of  execution 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (b),  wherever,  having  regard  to  the  particular  circumstance  of  the  caSe,  such 
restoration  Is  equitable  and  possible. 

If  such  restoration  is  Inequitable  or  impossible  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  may  grant  compensation 
to  the  prejudiced  party  to  be  paid  by  the  German  Government,  (d)  Where  a  contract  between  enemies 
has  been  dissolved  by  reason  either  of  failure  on  the  part  of  either  party  to  carry  out  its  provisions  or  of  the 
exercise  of  a  right  stipulated  in  the  contract  itself  the  party  prejudiced  may  apply  to  the  Mixed  Arbitral 
Tribunal  for  relief.  The  Tribunal  will  have  the  powers  provided  for  In  paragraph  (c).  (e)  The  provisions 
of  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  Article  shall  apply  to  the  nationals  of  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  who 
have  been  prejudiced  by  reason  of  measures  referred  to  above  taken  by  Germany  in  invaded  or  occupied 
territory,  u  they  have  not  been  otherwise  compensated.  (/)  Germany  shall  compensate  any  third  party 
who  may  be  prejudiced  by  any  restitution  or  restoration  ordered  by  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Trlbunol  under  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  Article,  (g)  As  regards  negotiable  Instruments,  the  period 
of  three  months  provided  under  paragraph  (a)  shall  commence  as  from  the  date  on  which  any  exceptional 
regulations  applied  in  the  territories  of  the  interested  Power  with  regard  to  negotiable  Instruments  shall  have 
definitely  ceased  to  have  force. 

ARTICLE  301 — As  between  enemies  no  negotiable  Instrument  made  before  the  war  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  become  Invalid  by  reason  only  of  failure  wltliin  the  required  time  to  present  the  Instrument  for  accept- 
ance or  payment  or  to  give  notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  to  drawers  or  indorsees  or  to  protest 
the  Instrument,  nor  by  reason  of  failure  to  complete  any  formality  during  the  war.  Where  the  period  wlfnia 
which  a  negotiable  Instrument  should  have  been  presented  for  acceptance  or  for  payment,  or  within  which 
notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  should  have  been  given  to  the  drawer  or  indorser,  or  within  which 
the  instrument  should  have  been  protested,  has  elapsed  during  the  war,  and  the  party  who  should  have 
presented  or  protested  the  Instrument  or  have  given  notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  has  failed 
to  do  so  during  the  war,  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months  from  the  coming  Into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty  shall  be  allowed  within  which  presentation,  notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  or  protest 
may  be  made. 

ARTICLE  302 — Judgments  given  by  the  Courts  of  an  Allied  or  Associated  Power  in  all  cases  which, 
imder  the  present  Treaty,  they  are  competent  to  decide,  shall  be  recognized  in  Germany  as  final,  and  shall 
be  enforced  without  It  being  necessary  to  have  them  declared  executory.  If  a  judgment  in  respect  to  any 
dispute  which  may  have  arisen  has  been  given  during  the  war  by  a  German  Court  against  a  national  of  an 
Allied  or  Associated  State  in  a  case  in  which  he  was  not  able  to  make  his  defence,  the  Allied  and  Associated 
national  who  has  suffered  prejudice  thereby  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  compensation,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  provided  for  in  Section  VI.  At  the  instance  of  the  national  of  the  Allied  or 
Associated  Power  the  compensation  above-mentioned  may,  upon  order  to  that  effect  of  the  Mixed  Arbitral 
Tribunal,  be  effected  where  it  Is  possible  by  replacing  the  parties  in  the  situation  which  they  occupied  before 
the  judgment  was  given  by  the  German  Court  The  above  compensation  may  likewise  be  obtained  before 
the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  by  the  nationals  of  Allied  or  Associated  Powers  who  have  suSered  prejudice 
by  judicial  measures  taken  in  invaded  or  occupied  territories,  if  they  have  not  been  otherwise  compensated. 

ARTICLE  303 — For  the  purpose  of  Sections  III,  IV,  V  and  VII,  the  expression  "during  the  war"  means 
for  each  Allied  or  Associated  Power  the  period  between  the  commencement  of  the  state  of  war  between  that 
Power  and  Germany  and  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Present  Treaty. 

ANNEX — I.  Genet al  Provisions. 

1.  Within  the  meaning  of  Articles  299,  300  and  301,  the  parties  to  a  contract  shall  be  regarded  as 
enemies  when  trading  between  them  shall  have  been  prohibited  by  or  otherwise  become  imlawful  under  laws, 
orders  or  regulations  to  which  one  of  those  parties  was  subject.  They  shall  be  deemed  to  have  become 
enemies  from  the  date  when  such  trading  was  prohibited  or  otherwise  became  unlawful. 

2.  The  following  classes  of  contracts  are  excepted  from  dissolution  by  Article  299  and,  without  prejudice 
to  the  rights  contained  in  Article  297  (b)  ol  Section  IV,  remain  in  force  subject  to  the  application  of  domestic 
laws,  orders  or  regulations  made  during  the  war  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  subject  to  the  terms 
of  the  contracts:  (al  Contracts  having  for  their  object  tlio  transfer  of  estates  or  of  real  or  personal  property 
where  the  property  therein  had  passed  or  the  object  had  been  delivered  before  the  parties  became  enemies; 
(6)  Leases  and  agreements  for  leases  of  land  and  houses;  (c)  Contracts  of  mortgage,  pledge  or  leln;  (d)  Con- 
cessions conernlng  mines,  quarries  or  deposits;  (e)  Contracts  between  Individuals  or  companies  and  States, 
provinces,  municipalities,  or  other  similar  juridical  persons  charged  with  administrative  functions,  and 
concessions  granted  by  States,  provinces,  municipalities,  or  other  similar  juridical  persons  charged  with 
administrative  functions. 

3.  If  the  provisioas  of  a  contract  are  in  part  dissolved  under  Article  299,  the  remaining  provisions  of  that 
contract  shall,  subject  to  the  same  application  of  domestic  laws  as  is  provided  for  in  paragrapii  2,  continue 
in  force  if  they  are  severable,  tut  where  they  are  not  severable  the  contract  shall  be  deemed  Lo  have  been 
dissolved  in  its  entirety. 

II.  Provisions  relating  to  ceitaln  classes  of  Qontracts      Stock  Exchange  and  Commercial  Exchange  Contracts. 

4.  (a)  Rules  made  during  the  war  by  any  recognised  Exchange  or  Commercial  Association  providing 
for  the  closure  of  contracts  entered  Into  before  the  war  by  an  enemy  are  confirmed  by  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  as  also  any  action  taken  thereunder,  provided:  (1)  That  the  contract  was  expressed  to  be  made 
subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Exchange  or  Association  in  question;  (2)  that  the  rules  applied  to  all  persona 
concerned:  (3)  that  the  conditions  attaching  to  the  closure  were  fair  and  reasonable.     (6)  The  preceding 

Baragraph  shall  not  apply  to  rules  made  d'-U'ing  the  occupation  by  Exchanges  or  Commercial  Associations 
1  the  districts  occupied  by  the  enemy,  (c)  Tlie  closure  ol  contracts  relating  to  cotton  "futures,"  which 
were  closed  as  on  July  31,  1914,  under  the  decision  c  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association,  is  also  confirmed. 
6.  Security.  The  sale  of  a  security  held  for  an  unpaid  debt  owing  by  an  enemy  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  valid  irrespective  of  notice  to  the  owner  if  the  creditor  acted  in  good  faith  and  witli  reasonable 
care  and  prudence,  and  no  claim  by  the  debtor  on  the  ground  of  such  sale  shall  be  admitted.  This  stipulation 
shall  not  apply  to  any  sale  of  securities  eflocted  by  an  enemy  during  the  occupation  in  reeions  invaded  or 
occupied  by  the.enemy. 

6.  Negotiable  Instruments.  As  regards  Powers  which  adopt  Section  III  and  the  Annex  thereto  the 
pecuniary  obllgatioiis  existing  between  enemies  and  resulting  from  the  issue  of  negotiable  instruments  shall 
be  adjusted  in  conformity  with  the  said  Annex  by  the  Instrumentality  of  the  Clearing  Offices,  which  shall 
assume  the  rights  of  the  holder  as  regards  the  varloiis  remedies  open  to  him. 

7.  If  a  person  has  either  before  or  during  the  war  become  liable  upon  a  negotiable  instrument  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  undertaking  given  to  him  by  a  person  who  has  subsequently  become  an  enemy,  the  latter 
shall  remain  liable  to  indemnify  the  former  in  respect  of  his  liability  notwithstanding  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Ill — Contracts  of  Insurance. 

8.  Contracts  of  insurance  entered  into  by  any  person  with  another  person  who  subsequently  became 
an  enemy  wUl  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  following  paragraphs. 

9.  Fire  Insurance.  Contracts  for  the  insurance  of  property  against  fire  entered  Into  by  a  person 
Interested  In  such  property  with  another  person  who  subsequently  became  an  enemy  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  have  been  dissolved  by  the  outbreak  of  war,  or  by  the  fact  of  the  person  becoming  an  enemy,  or  on 
account  ol  the  failure  during  the  war  and  for  a  period  of  tlu-eo  months  thereafter  to  perform  hLs  obligations 
under  the  contract,  but  they  shall  be  dissolved  at  the  date  when  the  annual  premium  becomes  payable  for 
the  first  time  after  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  three  months  after  the  coming  Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 
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A  settlement  sbaU  be  eflected  of  unpaid  premiums  which  became  due  during  the  war,  or  ol  claims  for  losses 
which  occurred  during  the  war. 

10.  Where  by  administrative  or  legislative  action  an  Insurance  against  fire  effected  before  the  war 
has  been  transferred  during  the  war  from  the  original  to  another  insurer,  the  transfer  will  be  recognised 
and  the  Uablltty  of  the  original  Insurer  will  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  as  from  the  date  of  tli*  transfer.  The 
original  Insurer  will,  however,  be  entitled  to  receive  on  demand  full  information  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
transfer,  and  if  it  should  appear  that  these  terms  were  not  equitable  they  shall  be  amended  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  to  render  them  equitable.  F\irthermore,  the  Insured  shall,  subject  to  the  conciureuce  of  the 
original  Insurer,  be  entitled  to  rctransfer  the  contract  to  the  original  Insurer  as  from  the  date  of  the  demand. 

11.  Life  Insurance.  Contracts  of  life  insurance  entered  into  between  an  insurer  and  a  person  who 
subsequently  became  an  enemy  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  been  dissolved  by  the  outbreak  of  war,  or  by 
the  fact  of  the  person  becoming  an  enemy.  Any  sum  which  during  the  war  became  due  upon  a  contract 
deemed  not  to  have  been  dissolved  under  the  preceding  provision  shall  be  recoverable  after  the  war  with 
the  addition  of  interest  at  five  peF  cent,  per  annum  from  the  date  of  its  becoming  due  up  to  the  day  of 
payment.  Where  the  contract  has  lapsed  during  the  war  owing  to  non-payment  of  premiums,  or  has  become 
void  from  breach  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  the  assured  or  his  representatives  or  the  person  entitled 
shall  have  the  right  at  any  time  within  twelve  montiis  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  to 
claim  from  the  Insurer  the  surrender  value  of  the  policy  at  the  date  of  its  lapse  or  avoidance.  Where  the 
contract  has  lapsed  during  the  war  owing  to  non-payment  of  premiums  the  payment  of  which  has  been 
prevented  by  the  enforcement  of  measures  of  war,  the  assured  or  his  representative  or  the  persons  entitled 
shall  have  the  right  to  restore  the  contract  on  payment  of  the  premiums  with  interest  at  Ave  per  cent,  per 
annum  within  three  montlis  from  the  coming  Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 

12.  Any  Allied  or  Associated  Power  may  within  tliree  months  of  the  coming  Into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty  cancel  all  the  contracts  of  Insurance  running  between  a  German  insurance  company  and  its  nationals 
under  conditions  wtiich  shall  protect  its  nationals  from  any  prejudice.  To  this  end  the  German  insiu-ance 
company  will  hand  over  to  the  Allied  or  Associated  Government  concerned  the  proportion  of  its  assets 
attributable  to  the  policies  so  cancelled  and  will  be  relieved  from  all  liability  in  respect  of  such  policies. 
The  assets  to  be  handed  over  shall  be  determined  by  an  actuary  appointed  by  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal. 

13.  Where  contracts  of  life  insurance  have  been  entered  into  by  a  local  branch  of  an  lasurance  company 
established  in  a  country  which  subsequently- became  an  enemy  country,  the  contract  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  any  stipulation  to  the  contrary  in  the  contract  itself,  be  governed  by  the  local  law,  but  the  Insurer  shall 
be  entitled  to  demand  from  the  Insured  or  his  representatives  the  refund  of  sums  paid  on  claims  made  or 
enforced  under  measures  taken  during  the  war,  if  the  making  or  enforcement  of  such  claims  was  not  :u 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  itself  or  was  not  consistent  with  the  laws  or  treaties  existing  at 
the  time  when  it  was  entered  into. 

14.  In  any  case  where  by  the  law  applicable  to  the  contract  the  insurer  remains  bound  by  the  contract 
notwithstanding  the  non-payment  of  premiums  until  notice  is  given  to  the  insured  of  the  termination  of 
the  contract,  he  shall  be  entitled  where  the  giving  of  such  notice  was  prevented  by  the  war  to  recover  the 
unpaid  premiums  with  Interest  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  insured. 

15.  Insurance  contracts  shall  be  considered  as  contracts  of  life  assurance  for  the  purpose  of  paragraplis 
11  to  14  when  they  depend  on  the  probabilities  of  human  life  combined  with  the  rate  of  Intereat  for  the 
calculation  of  the  reciprocal  engagements  between  the  two  parties. 

16.  Marine  Insurance.  Contracts  of  marine  insurance  including  time  policies  and  voyage  policies 
entered  into  between  an  insurer  and  a  person  who  subsequently  became  an  enemy,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  dissolved  on  his  becoming  an  enemy,  except  in  cases  where  the  risk  undertaken  in  the  contract 
had  attached  before  he  became  an  enemy.  Wliere  the  risk  had  not  attached,  money  paid  by  way  of  premium 
or  otherwise  shall  be  recoverable  from  the  insurer.  Whore  the  risk  had  attached,  effect  shall  be  given  to 
the  contract  notwithstanding  the  party  becoming  an  enemy,  and  smns  due  under  the  contract  cillier  by 
way  of  prerniums  or  in  respect  of  losses  shall  be  recoverable  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 
In  the  event  of  any  agreement  being  come  to  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  sums  due  before  the  war  to 
or  by  the  nationals  of  States  which  have  been  at  war  and  recovered  after  the  war,  such  intereat  shall  in 
the  case  of  losses  recoverable  under  contracts  oi  marine  insurance  run  from  the  expiration  of  a  period  ol 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  loss. 

17.  No  contract  of  marine  insurance  with  an  insured  person  who  subsequently  became  an  enemy  snail 
ue  deemed  to  cover  losses  due  to  belligerent  a<aion  by  the  Power  of  which  the  insurer  was  a  n/itional  or 
by  the  allies  or  associates  of  such  Power. 

18.  WTiere  it  is  shown  that  a  person  who  had  before  the  war  entered  into  a  contract  of  marine  insurance 
with  an  insiu-er  who  subsequently  became  an  enemy  entered  after  the  outbreak  of  war  into  a  new  contract 
covering  the  same  risk  with  an  insurer  who  was  not  an  enemy,  the  new  contract  shall  be  deemed  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  original  contract  as  from  the  date  when  it  was  entered  into,  and  the  premiums  payable 
Bhall  be  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  ori'^inal  Insurer  having  remained  liable  on  the  contract  only  up  till 
the  time  when  the  new  contract  was  enoered  Into. 

19.  Other  Insurances.  Contracts  of  insurance  entered  into  before  the  war  between  an  insurer  and  a 
person  who  subsequently  became  an  enemy,  other  than  contracts  dealt  with  in  paragraphs  9  to  18,  shall 
be  treated  in  all  respects  on  the  same  footing  as  contracts  of  fire  insurance  between  the  same  persons  would 
be  dealt  with  under  the  said  paragraphs. 

20.  Re-tnsurance.  All  treaties  of  re-insurance  with  a  person  who  became  an  enemy  shall  be  regarded 
as  having  been  abrogated  by  the  person  becoming  an  enemy,  but  without  prejudice  in  the  case  of  life  or 
marine  risks  which  had  attached  before  the  war  to  the  right  to  recover  payment  after  the  war  for  sums 
due  In  respect  of  such  rislts.  Nevertheless  If,  owing  to  invasion.  It  has  been  impossible  for  the  re-insiu'ed 
to  find  another  re-lnaurer,  the  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  until  three  months  alter  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  present  Treaty-  Where  a  re-insuvance  treaty  becomes  void  xinder  this  paragraph,  there  shall  be 
an  adjustment  of  accounts  between  the  parties  in  respect  both  of  premiums  paid  and  payable  and  of  liabilities 
for  losses  in  respect  of  life  or  marine  risks  which  had  attached  before  the  war.  In  the  case  of  risks  other 
than  those  mentioned  in  paragraphs  11  to  18  the  adjustment  of  accounts  shall  be  made  as  at  the  date  of 
the  parties  becoming  enemies  without  regard  to  claims  for  losses  which  may  have  occurred  since  that  date. 

21.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph  will  extend  equally  to  re-insurances  existing  at  the  date 
of  the  pai'tles  becoming  enemies  of  particular  risks  undertaken  by  the  Insurer  In  a  contract  of  insurance 
against  any  risks  other  than  life  or  marine  risks.  . 

22.  Re-instirance  of  life  risks  effected  by  particular  contracts  and  not  under  any  general  treaty  remain 
to  force.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  12  apply  to  treaties  of  re-insurance  of  life  Insurance  contracts  la 
which  enemy  companies  are  the  re-insurers. 

23.  In  case  of  a  re-insurance  effected  before  the  war  of  a  contract  of  marine  Insurance,  the  cession  of 
a  risk  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  re-Insurer  shall,  if  it  had  attached  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  remain 
valid  and  effect  be  given  to  the  contract  notwithstanding  the  outbreak  of  war;  sums  due  imder  the  contract 
of  re-Insurance  in  respect  either  of  premiums  or  of  losses  shall  be  recoverable  after  the  war. 

24.  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  17  and  18  and  the  last  part  of  paragraph  16  shall  apply  to  contracts 
for  the  re-insurance  of  marine  risks. 

Section  VI— MIXED  ARBITRAL  TRIBUNAL. 
ARTICLE  304 — (a)  Within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty 
a  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  shaU  be  established  between  each  ol  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  on  thi 
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oue  hand  8.nd  Germany  on  the  other  hand.  Each  such  Tribunal  shall  consist  of  three  members.  Each 
of  the  Governments  concerned  shall  appoint  one  of  these  members.  The  President  shall  be  chosen  bji 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments  concerned.  In  case  of  failure  to  reach  agreement,  the  Pre.sldenl 
of  the  Tribunal  and  two  other  persons  either  of  whom  may  in  case  of  need  take  his  place,  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  or,  until  this  is  set  up,  by  M.  Gustavo  Ador  if  he  is  willing.  These 
persons  shall  be  nationals  of  Powers  that  have  remained  neutral  during  the  war.  If  any  Government  does 
not  proceed  within  a  period  of  one  month  in  case  there  is  a  vacancy  to  appoint  a  member  of  the  Tribunal, 
such  member  shall  be  chosen  by  the  other  Government  from  the  two  persons  mentioned  above  other  than 
the  President. 

The  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  shall  be  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal. 
(M  Tlie  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunafe  established  pursuant  to  para.c;raph  (a),  shall  decide  all  questions  within 
their  competence  under  Sections  III,  IV,  V,  and  VII.  In  addition,  all  questions,  whatsoever  their  nature, 
relating  to  contracts  concluded  before  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  between  nationals  oi 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  German  nationals  shf.U  be  decided  by  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal, 
always  excepting  questions  which,  tmder  the  laws  of  the  Allied,  Associated  or  Neutral  Powers,  are  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Courts  of  those  Powers.  Such  questions  shall  be  decided  by  the  National 
Coui'ts  In  question,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  The  party  who  is  a  national  of  an 
Allied  or  Associated  Power  may  nevertheless  bring  the  case  before  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  if  this  ia 
not  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  (f)  If  the  number  of  cases  iustlfles  it,  additional  members  shall 
be  appointed  and  each  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  shall  sit  in  divisions.  Each  of  these  divisions  will  be  con- 
stituted as  above,  (d)  Each  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  will  settle  its  own  procedure  except  in  so  far  as  it 
is  provided  in  the  following  Annex,  and  is  empowered  to  award  the  sums  to  be  paid  by  the  loser  In  respect 
of  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  proceedings  (e)  Each  Government  will  pay  the  remuneration  of  the 
member  of  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  appointed  by  it  and  of  any  agent  whom  it  may  appoint  to  represent 
It  before  the  Tribunal.  The  remuneration  of  the  President  will  be  determined  by  special  agreement  between 
the  Governments  concerned;  and  this  remuneration  and  the  joint  expenses  of  each  Tribunal  will  be  paid 
by  the  two  Governments  in  equal  moieties.  (/)  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  their  comta 
and  authorities  siiail  render  to  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunals  direct  all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  transmitting  notices  and  collecting  evidence  (.g)  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree 
to  regard  the  decisions  of  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tiibunal  as  final  and  conclusive,  and  to  render  them  binding 
upon  their  nationals. 
fciS  ANNEX. 

1.  Should  one  of  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  either  die,  retire,  or  be  unable  for  any  reason  whatever 
to  discharge  his  function,  the  same  procedure  will  be  followed  lor  filling  the  vacancy  as  was  followed  for 
appointing  him. 

2.  The  Tribunal  may  adopt  such  rules  of  procedure  as  sTiall  be  in  accordance  with  justice  and  equity 
and  decide  the  order  and  time  at  which  each  party  must  conclude  its  arguments,  and  may  arrange  all  formali- 
ties required  for  dealing  with  the  evidence. 

3.  The  agent  and  counsel  of  the  parties  on  each  side  are  authorized  to  present  orally  and  in  writing 
to  the  Tribunal  arguments  in  support  or  in  defence  of  each  case. 

4.  The  Tribunal  shall  keep  record  of  the  questions  and  cases  submitted  and  the  proceedings  thereon, 
with  the  dates  of  such  proceedings. 

5.  Each  of  the  Powers  concerned  may  appoint  a  secretary.  These  secretaries  shall  act  together  as 
joint  secretaries  of  the  Tribunal  and  shall  be  subject  to  its  direction.  The  Tribunal  may  appoint  and 
employ  any  other  necessary  officer  or  officers  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

6.  The  Tribunal  shall  decide  all  questions  and  matters  submitted  upon  such  evidence  and  information 
as  may  be  furnished  by  the  parties  concerned. 

7.  Germany  agrees  to  give  the  Tribunal  all  facililles  and  information  lequired  by  it  for  can-ying  out 
Ita  investigations 

8.  The  language  in  which  the  oroceedings  .".iiall  be  conducted  shall,  unless  otherwise  agreed,  be  English, 
French,  Italian  or  Japanese,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Allied  or  Associated  Power  concerned. 

9.  The  place  and  time  for  the  meetings  of  each  Tribunal  shall  be  determined  by  the  President  of  the 
Tribunal. 

Article  SO.") — V.'henever  a  competent  court  iias  given  (Tr  gives  a  decision  in  a  case  covered  by  Sections 
III,  IV,  V  or  VII,  and  such  decision  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  such  Sections,  the  party  who  ia 
prejudiced  by  the  decision  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  redress  which  shall  bo  ISxed  by  the  Mixed  Ai-bltral 
Tribunal.  At  the  request  of  the  national  of  an  Allied  or  Associated  Po'.ver.  the  redress  may,  wiienever 
possible,  be  effected  by  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  directing  the  replacement  of  the  parties  in  the  position 
occupied  by  thsra  before  the  judgment  was  given  by  the  Gerinan  court 

Section  VII— INDUSTKIAL  PROPERTY 
AnTiCLE  300 — Subject  to  the  stipulations  of  the  present  Treaty,  rights  of  indu.strial  literary  and  artistic 
property,  as  such  property  is  defined  by  Uie  International  Conventicna  of  Paris  and  of  Berne,  mentioned 
in  Article  286,  shall  be  re-established  or  restored,  as  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  in 
the  territories  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  in  favour  of  the  persons  entitled  to  the  benefit  "of  them  at 
the  moment  when  the  state  of  war  commenced  or  their  legal  representatives.  Equally,  rights  which,  except 
for  the  war,  would  have  been  acquired  during  the  war  in  consequence  of  an  application  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  industrial  pronerty,  or  the  publication  of  a  literary  or  artistic  worl<,  shall  be  recognisea  and 
established  in  favour  of  those  persons  who  would  have  been  entitled  thereto,  from  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  present  Treaty.  Nevertheless,  all  acts  done  by  virtue  of  the  special  measures  taken  during  the  war 
under  legislative,  executive  or  administrative  aut'  wity  of  any  Allied  or  Associated  Power  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  German  nationals  in  industrial,  literary  o  ;\rtistic  property  shail  remain  in  force  and  shall  continue 
to  maintain  their  full  effect.  No  claim  shall  be  made  or  action  brought  by  Germany  or  German  nationals 
in  respect  of  the  use  during  the  war  by  the  Government  of  any  Allied  or  Associated  Power,  or  by  any 
persons  acting  on  behalf  or  with  the  assent  of  such  Government,  of  any  rights  in  industrial,  literary  or 
artistic  property,  nor  In  respect  of  the  sale,  offering  for  sale,  or  use  of  any  products,  articles  or  apparatus 
whatsoever  to  which  such  rights  applied.  Unless  the  legislation  of  any  one  of  the  Allied  or  Associated 
Powers  in  force  at  the  moment  of  the  signature  of  the  present  Treaty  otherwise  directs,  sums  due  or  paid 
in  virtue  of  any  act  or  operation  resulting  from  the  execution  of  the  special  measures  mentioned  in  paragraph 
I  of  this  Article  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  other  sums  due  to  German  nationals  are  directed 
to  be  dealt  witb  by  the  present  Treaty,  and  sums  produced  by  any  special  measures  taken  by  the  German 
Government  in  respect  of  rights  in  industrial,  literary  or  artistic  property  belonging  to  the  nationals  ol 
the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers  shall  be  considered  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  other  debts  due  from 
German  nationals.  Each  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  Impose  such 
limitations,  conditions  or  restrictions  on  rights  of  Industrial,  literary  or  artistic  property  (with  the  exception 
of  trade-marlcs)  acquired  before  or  during  the  war,  or  which  may  be  subsequently  acquired  in  accordance 
with  ita  legislation,  by  German  nationals,  whether  by  granting  licences,  or  by  the  working,  or  by  preserving 
control  over  their  exploitation,  or  in  any  other  way,  as  may  be  considered  necessary  ■iov  national  defence, 
or  in  the  public  interest,  or  for  assuring  the  fair  treatment  by  Germany  of  the  rights  of  Industrial,  literary 
and  artistic  property  held  In  German  territory  by  its  nationals,  or  for  securing  the  due  fulfilment  of  all  the 
obligations  undertaken  by  Germany  in  the  present  Treaty.  As  regards  rights  of  industrial,  literary  and 
artistic  property  acquired  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  right  so  reserved  by  the 
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Allied  and  Associated  Powers  shall  only  be  exeieised  in  cases  whore  these  limitations,  conditiona  or  restric- 
tions may  be  considered  necessary  for  national  defence  or  in  the  public  interest.  In  the  event  of  the  applica- 
tion ot  the  provisions  of  tne  preceding  paragraph  by  any  Allied  or  Associated  Power,  there  *all  be  paid 
reasonable  indemnities  or  royalties,  which  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  other  sums  duo  to  German 
nationals  are  directed  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  present  Treaty.  Each  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powys 
reserves  the  right  to  treat  as  void  and  of  no  eflect  any  transfer  in  whole  or  in  part  of  or  other  dealing  with 
rights  of  or  in  respect  of  industrial,  literary  or  artistic  property  elTected  after  August  1,  1914,  or  Iq  the 
future,  which  would  have  the  result  of  defeating  the  objects  of  the  provisions  of  this  Article.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  Article  shall  not  apply  to  rights  in  industrial,  literary  or  artistic  property  which  have  been 
dealt  with  in  the  liquidation  of  bi'.sinesses  dv  companies  under  war  legislation  by  the  Allied  or  Afisociated 
Powers,  or  which  may  bR  so  dealt  with  by  virtue  of  Article  297,  paragraph  (6). 

Article  307 — A  minimum  of  one  year  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  nresent  Treaty  shall  be 
accorded  to  the  nationals  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  without  extension  tees  or  other  penalty.  In  order 
to  enable  such  persona  to  accomplish  any  act,  fulfil  any  formality,  pay  any  fees,  and  generally  satisfy  any 
obligation  prescribed  by  the  laws  or  regulations  of  the  respective  States  relating  to  the  obtaining,  preserving, 
or  oppostag  rights  to,  or  in  respect  of,  industrial  property  either  acquired  before  August  1,  1914,  or  which, 
except  for  the  war,  might  have  been  acquired  since  that  date  as  a  result  of  an  application  made  before  the 
war  or  during  its  continuance,  but  nothing  in  this  Article  shall  give  any  right  to  reopen  interference  proceed- 
ings in  tv.e  United  States  of  Amc-rica  where  a  final  hearing  has  talten  place.  All  rights  in,  or  in  respect  of, 
such  property  which  may  have  lapsed  by  reason  of  any  failure  to  accomplLsh  any  act,  fiilfll  any  formality, 
or  malie  any  payment,  shall  revive,  but  subject  in  the  case  of  palents  and  designs  to  the  im.poaitlon  of  such 
conditions  as  each  Allied  or  Associated  Power  may  deem  reasonably  necessary  for  the  protection  of  persona 
who  have  manufactured  or  made  use  of  the  subject  matter  of  such  property  while  the  rights  had  lapsed. 
Further,  where  rights  to  patents  or  designs  belonging  to  German  nationals  are  revived  under  this  Article, 
they  shall  be  subject  in  resppct  of  the  grant  of  licences  to  the  same  provisions  as  woa'd  have  boen  applicable 
to  them  during  the  war,  as  well  as  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty.  The  period  from  August 
1,  1914,  until  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  excluded  in  considering  the  time  within 
which  a  natent  should  bo  worked  or  a  trade  mark  or  design  used,  and  it  is  further  agreed  that  no  patent, 
registered  trade  mark  or  desi:;n  in  force  <m  August  1,  1914,  shall  be  subject  to  revocation  or  cancellation 
by  reason  only  of  the  failure  to  work  such  patent  or  use  such  trade  mark  or  design  for  two  years  after  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  pro-sent  Treaty. 

Article  308 — The  rights  of  nriority,  provided  by  Article  4  of  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property  6l  Ifaris,  ot  iMarch  20,  1883,  revised  at  Washington  in  1911  or  by  any  other 
Convention  or  Statute,  for  the  filing  or  registration  of  applications  for  patents  or  models  of  utility,  and  for 
the  registration  of  trade  marlis,  designs  and  models  which  had  not  expired  on  August  1,  1914,  and  tho.'jo 
which  have  arisen  during  the  war,  or  would  have  arisen  but  for  the  war,  shall  be  extended  by  ea,cU  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  in  favour  of  all  nationals  of  the  other  High  Contracting  Parties  for  a  period  of 
Bix  months  after  the  coining  into  force  of  tlie  present  Treaty.  Nevertheless,  such  extension  shall  In  no 
way  affect  the  right  of  any  of  the  ilifih  Contracting  Parties  or  of  any  person  who  before  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  Treaty  was  bona  fide  in  possession  of  any  riglits  of  Industrial  property  conflicting  v/itli 
rights  applied  for  by  another  who  claims  rights  of  priority  in  respect  of  them,  to  exercise  such  rights  by  Itself 
or  himself  personally,  or  by  such  agents  or  licensees  as  derived  their  rights  from  it  or  him  before  tlie  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Treaty;  and  such  persons  shall  not  be  amenable  to  any  action  or  other  process  of 
law  in  respect  of  infringement. 

ARTICLE  309— No  action  shall  be  brought  and  no  claim  made  by  persons  residing  or  carrying  on  business 
within  the  territories  of  Gennany  on  the  one  part  and  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers  on  the  other,  or 
persons  who  are  nationals  of  such  Powers  respectively,  or  by  any;  one  deriving  title  during  the  war  from  such 
persons,  by  reason  of  any  action  which  has  taken  place  within  the  territory  of  the  otlier  party  between  the 
date  of  the  declaration  of  war  and  that  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  which  might  constitute 
an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  industrial  pioperty  or  rights  of  literary  and  artistic  property,  eitSier  existing 
at  any  time  during  the  war  or  revived  under  the  provisions  of  Articles  307  and  308.  Kqually,  no  action 
for  Infringement  ot  industrial,  literary  or  artistic  property  rights  by  such  persons  shall  at  any  time  be  per- 
missible In  respect  of  the  sale  or  offering  for  sale  for  a  period  of  one  year  after  the  signature  of  tho  present 
Treaty  in  the  territories  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers  on  the  one  hand  or  Germany  on  the  other,  of 
products  or  articles  manufactured,  or  of  liierary  or  artistic  works  published,  during  the  period  between 
the  declaration  of  war  and  the  signature  of  the  present  Tieaty,  or  against  those  who  have  acquired  and 
continue  to  use  them.  It  is  understood,  nevertiieiess,  that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  v/hon  the  possessor 
of  the  rights  was  domiciled  or  had  an  industrial  or  commercial  establishment  in  the  districts  occupied  by 
Germany  during  the  war.  This  Article  shall  liot  apply  as  between  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  one 
hand  and  Germany  on  the  other. 

ARTICLE  310— Licences  in  respect  of  Industrial,  literary  or  artistic  property  concluded  before  the  war 
between  nationals  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers  or  persons  residing  in  their  territory  or  carrying  on 
business  therein,  on  the  one  part,  and  German  nationals,  on  the  other  part,  shall  be  considered  as  cancelled 
as  from  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  war  between  Germany  and  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers.  But,  in 
any  case,  the  former  beneficiary  of  a  contract  of  this  kind  shall  have  the  right,  within  a  period  ot  six  months 
after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  to  demand  from  tlie  proprietor  of  the  rights  the  grant 
of  a  new  license,  the  conditions  of  which,  in  default  of  agreement  betv.'een  the  parties,  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
duly  qualified  tribunal  in  the  country  under  whose  legislation  the  rights  had  been  acquired,  except  in  the 
case  of  licences  held  In  respect  of  rights  acquired  under  German  law.  In  such  cases  the  conditions  shall 
be  fixed  by  tlie  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  referred  to  in  Section  VI  of  this  Part.  The  tribunal  may,  if 
necessary,  fix  also  the  amount  which  it  may  deem  just  should  be  paid  by  reason  of  the  use  of  the  rights 
during  the  war.  No  licence  in  respect  of  industrial,  literary  or  artistic  property,  grantc-d  under  the  special 
war  legislation  of  any  Allied  or  Associated  Power,  shall  be  affected  by  the  continued  existence  of  any  licence 
entered  into  before  the  war,  but  shall  remain  valid  and  of  full  effect,  and  a  licence  so  granted  to  the  former 
beneficiary  of  a  licence  entered  into  before  the  war  shall  be  considered  as  substituted  for  such  licence.  Where 
sums  have  been  paid  during  the  war  by  virtue  of  a  licence  or  agreement  concluded  before  the  v/ar  iu  respect 
of  rights  of  industrial  property  or  for  the  reproduction  or  the  representation  of  literary,  dramatic  ov  artistic 
works,  these  sums  shall  be  dealt  With  in  the  same  manner  as  other  debts  or  credits  of  German  nationals,  as 
provided  by  the  present  Treaty.  This  Article  shall  not  apply  aa  between  the  United  States  of  America 
on  the  one  hand  and  Germany  on  the  other. 

Article  311 — The  inhabitants  of  territories  separated  from  Germany  by  virtue  of  the  present  Treaty 
shall,  notwithstanding  this  separation  and  the  change  of  nationality  consequent  thereon,  continue  to  enjoy 
In  Germany  all  the  rights  in  Industrial,  literary  and  artistic  property  to  which  they  were  entitled  under 
German  legislation  at  the  time  of  the  separation.  Rights  of  industrial,  literary  and  artistic  property  which 
are  In  force  in  the  ten-itorlcs  separated  from  Germany  under  the  present  Treaty  at  the  moment  of  the 
separation  of  these  territories  from  Germany,  or  which  will  be  re-established  or  restored  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  306  of  the  present  Treaty,  shall  be  recognised  by  the  State  to  which  the  said 
territory  Is  transferred  and  shall  remain  in  force  In  that  territory  for  the  same  period  of  time  given  them 
under  the  German  law. 

Section  V III— SOCIAL   AND   STATE    INSURANCE   IN    CEDED   TERRITORY. 
Article  312— Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  contained  In  other  Articles  of  the  prraeat  Treaty. 
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the  German  Government  undertakes  to  transfer  to  any  Power  to  which  German  territory  In  Europe  la 
ceded,  and  to  any  Power  administering  former  German  territory  as  a  mandatory  under  Article  22  of  Part 
I  (League  of  Nations),  such  portion  of  the  reserves  accumulated  by  the  Government  of  the  German  Empire 
or  of  German  States,  or  by  public  or  private  organisations  under  their  control,  as  is  attributable  to  the 
carrying  on  of  Social  or  State  Insurance  In  such  territory.  The  Powers  to  which  these  funds  are  transferred 
must  apply  them  to  the  performance  of  the  obligations  arising  from  such  insurances.  The  conditions  of  the 
transfer  will  be  determined  by  special  conventions  to  be  concluded  between  the  German  Government  and 
the  Governments  concerned.  In  case  these  special  conventions  are  not  concluded  in  accordance  with  the 
above  paragraph  within  three  months  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  conditions  of 
transfer  shall  In  each  case  be  referred  to  a  Commission  of  five  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  German  Government,  one  by  the  other  interested  Government  and  three  by  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  International  Labour  Office  from  the  nationals  of  other  States.  This  Commission  shall  by  majority 
vote  within  three  months  after  appointment  adopt  recommendations  for  submission  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Council  shall  forthwith  be  accepted  as  £nal  by  Germany  and 
the  other  Governments  concerned. 

PART   XI— AERIAL   NAVIGATION. 

Article  313 — The  aircraft  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  shall  have  fuU  liberty  oJ  passage  and 
landing  over  and  In  the  territory  and  territorial  waters  of  Germany,  and  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as 
German  aircraft,  particularly  in  case  of  distress  by  land  or  sea. 

Article  314 — The  aircraft  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  shall,  while  in  transit  to  any  foreign 
country  whatever,  enjoy  the  right  of  flying  over  the  territory  and  territorial  waters  of  Germany  without 
landing,  .subject  always  to  any  regulations  which  may  be  made  by  Germany,  and  which  shall  be  applicable 
equally  to  the  aircraft  of  Germany  and  to  those  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  countries. 

ARTICLE  315 — ^AU  aerodromes  in  Germany  open  to  national  public  traffic  shall  be  open  for  the  aircraft 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  In  any  such  aerodrome  such  aircraft  shall  be  treated  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  German  aircraft  as  regards  charges  of  every  description.  Including  charges  for  landing  and 
accommodation. 

ARTICLE  316 — Subject  to  the  present  provisions,  the  rights  of  passage,  transit  and  landing,  provided 
for  in  Articles  313,  314  and  315,  are  subject  to  the  observance  of  such  regulations  as  Germany  may  consider 
necessary  to  enact,  but  such  regulations  shall  be  applied  without  distinction  to  German  aircraft  and  to  those 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  countries. 

ARTICLE  317 — Certificates  of  nationality,  airworthiness,  or  competency,  and  licences.  Issued  or  recog- 
nised as  valid  by  any  ol  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers,  shall  be  recognised  in  Germany  as  valid  and  aa 
equivalent  to  the  certificates  and  licences  Issued  by  Germany. 

ARTICLE  318 — As  regards  internal  commercial  air  traffic,  the  aircraft  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  shall  enjoy  in  Germany  most  favoured  nation  treatment. 

Article  319 — Germany  undertakes  to  enforce  the  necessary  measures  to  ensure  that  all  German  aircraft 
flying  over  her  territory  shall  comply  with  the  Rules  as  to  lights  and  signals.  Rules  of  the  Air  and  Rules  for 
Air  Traffic  on  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  aerodromes,  which  have  been  laid  down  in  the  Convention  relative 
to  Aerial  Navigation  concluded  between  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

ARTICLE  320 — The  obligations  imposed  by  the  preceding  provisioas  shall  remain  in  force  until  January 
1,  1923,  unless  before  that  date  Germany  shall  have  been  admitted  Into  the  League  of  Nations  or  shall 
have  been  authorized,  by  consent  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  to  adliere  to  the  Convention  relative 
to  Aerial  Navigation  concluded  between  those  Powers. 

PART  XII— PORTS^  WATERWAYS  AND  RAILWAYS. 
Section  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

ARTICLE  321 — Germany  undertakes  to  grant  freedom  of  tiansit  through  her  territories  on  the  routes 
most  convenient  for  international  transit,  either  by  rail,  navigable  waterway,  or  canal,  to  persons,  goods, 
vessels,  carriages,  wagons  and  mails  coming  from  or  going  to  the  territories  of  any  of  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  (whether  contiguous  or  not) ;  for  this  purpose  the  crossing  of  territorial  waters  shall  be  allowed. 
Such  persotLS,  goods,  vessels,  carriages,  wagons  and  mails  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any  transit  duty  or  to 
any  undue  delays  or  restrictions,  and  shall  be  entitled  in  Germany  to  national  treatment  as  regards  charges, 
facilities,  and  all  other  matters.  Goods  in  transit  shall  be  exempt  from  all  Customs  or  other  similar  duties. 
All  charges  Imposed  on  transport  in  transit  shall  be  reasonable,  having  regard  to  the  conditions  ol  the  traffic. 
No  charge,  facility  or  restriction  shall  depend  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  ownership  or  on  the  nationality 
of  the  ship  or  other  means  of  transport  on  which  any  part  of  the  through  journey  has  been,  or  is  to  be, 
accomplished. 

ARTICLE  322 — Germany  undertakes  neither  to  Impose  nor  to  maintain  any  control  over  transmigration 
traffic  through  her  territories  beyond  measures  necessary  to  ensure  that  passengers  are  bona  fide  in  transit; 
nor  to  allow  any  shipping  company  or  any  other  private  body,  corporation  or  person  interested  in  the  traffic 
to  take  any  part  wiiatever  in,  or  to  exercise  any  direct  or  indirect  influence  over,  any  administrative  service 
that  may  be  necess.iry  for  this  piorpose. 

Article  323 — Germany  undertakes  to  make  no  discrimination  or  preference,  direct  or  indirect,  In 
the  duties,  chargc-i  and  prohibitions  relating  to  importations  into  or  exportations  from  her  territories,  or, 
subject  to  the  special  engagements  contained  in  the  present  Treaty,  in  the  charges  and  conditions  of  transport 
of  goods  or  persons  entering  or  leaving  her  territories,  based  on  the  frontier  crossed ;  or  on  the  kind,  ov/nershlp 
or  flag  of  the  means  of  transport  (including  aircraft)  employed;  or  on  the  original  or  Immediate  place  of 
departure  of  the  vessel,  wagon  or  aircraft  or  other  means  of  transport  employed,  or  its  ultimate  or  inter- 
mediate destination;  or  on  the  route  of  or  places  of  trans-shipment  on  the  journey;  or  on  whether  any  port 
through  which  the  goods  are  imported  or  exported  is  a  German  port  or  a  port  belonging  to  any  foreign 
country  or  on  whether  the  goods  are  imported  or  exported  by  sea,  by  land  or  by  air.  Germany  particularly 
undertakes  not  to  establish  against  the  ports  and  vessels  of  any  of  the  Allied  and  Assoclatod  Powers  any 
surtax  or  any  direct  or  indirer^t  bounty  for  cxpor'  or  import  by  German  ports  or  vessels,  or  by  those  of 
another  Power,  for  example  by  means  of  comblneti  tariffs.  She  fm-ther  undertakes  that  persons  or  goods 
passing  through  a  port  or  using  a  vessel  of  any  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  shall  not  be  subjected 
to  any  formality  or  delay  whatever  to  which  such  persons  or  goods  would  not  be  subjected  if  they  passed 
through  a  German  port,  or  a  port  of  any  other  Power,  or  used  a  German  vessel  or  a  vessel  of  any  other  Power. 

Article  324 — AH  necessary  administrative  and  technical  measures  shall  be  taken  to  shorten,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  transmission  of  goods  across  the  German  frontiers  and  to  ensure  their  forwarding  and  tc^ins- 
port  from  such  frontiers,  irrespective  of  whether  such  goods  are  coming  from  or  going  to  the  territories  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  or  are  In  transit  from  or  to  those  territories,  under  the  same  toaterlal 
conditions  la  f.uch  matters  as  rapidity  of  carriage  and  care  en  route  as  are  enjoyed  by  other  goods  of  the 
same  kind  carried  on  German  territory  tmder  similar  conditions  of  transport.  In  particular,  the  transport 
of  perishable  goods  shall  be  promptly  and  regularly  carried  out,  and  the  customs  formalities  shall  be  eflected 
In  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  goods  to  be  carried  straight  through  by  trains  which  make  connection. 

Article  325 — The  seaports  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  entitled  to  all  favours  and  to  all 
reduced  tariffs  granted  on  German  railways  or  navigable  waterways  for  the  benefit  of  German  ports  or 
of  any  port  of  another  Power. 

ARTICLE  32C — Germany  may  not  refuse  to  participate  in  the  tariffs  or  combinations  of  tariffs  Intended 
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to  secure  Jor  ports  of  any  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  advantages  similar  to  thoae  granted  by 
Germany  to  her  own  porta  or  the  ports  of  any  other  Power. 

Section  II— NAVIGATION. 
Chapter  I — Freedom  of  Navigation. 

Akticle  327 — The  nationals  of  any  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  as  well  as  their  veesels  and 
property  shall  enjoy  in  all  German  ports  and  ou  the  inland  navigation  routes  of  Germany  the  same  treatment 
In  all  respects  as  German  nationals,  vessels  and  property.  In  particular  the  vessels  of  any  one  of  the  Allied 
or  Associated  Powers  shall  be  entitled  to  transport  goods  of  any  description,  and  passengers,  to  or  from 
any  ports  or  places  in  German  territory  to  which  German  vessels  may  have  access,  under  conditions  which 
shall  not  he  more  onerous  than  those  applied  in  the  case  of  national  vessels;  they  shall  be  treated  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  national  vessels  as  regards  port  and  harbour  facilities  and  charges  of  every  descrip- 
tion, including  facilities  for  stationing,  loading  and  unloading,  and  duties  and  charges  of  tonnage,  barb»ur, 
pilotage,  lighthouse,  quarantine,  and  all  analogous  duties  and  charges  of  whatsoever  nature,  levied  In  the 
name  of  or  for  the  profit  of  the  Government,  public  functionaries,  private  individuals,  corporations  or 
establishments  of  any  kind.  In  the  event  of  Germany  granting  a  preferential  regime  to  any  of  the  Allied 
or  Associated  Powers  or  to  any  other  foreign  Power,  this  regime  shall  be  extended  immediately  and  uncon- 
ditionally to  all  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  There  shall  be  no  impediment  to  the  movement  of 
persons  or  vessels  other  than  those  arising  from  prescriptions  concerning  customs,  police,  sanitation,  emigra- 
tion and  immigration,  and  those  relating  to  the  Import  and  export  of  prohibited  goods.  Suoh  regulations 
must  be  reasonable  and  uniform  and  must  not  impede  traffic  unnecessarily. 

Chapter  II — Free  Zones  in  Ports. 

Article  328 — The  free  zones  existing  In  German  ports  on  August  1,  1914,  shall  be  maintained.  These 
free  zones,  and  any  other  free  zones  which  may  be  established  In  German  territory  by  the  prraent  Treaty, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  regime  provided  for  in  the  following  Articles.  Goods  entering  or  leaving  a  free 
zone  shaU  not  be  subjected  to  any  import  or  export  duty,  other  than  those  provided  for  In  Article  330. 
Vessels  and  goods  entering  a  free  zone  may  be  subjected  to  the  charges  established  to  corer  expenses  of 
administration,  upkeep  and  Improvement  of  the  port,  as  well  as  to  the  charges  for  the  use  of  vai'ious  installa- 
tions, provided  that  these  charges  shall  be  reasonable  having  regard  to  the  expenditure  incurred,  and  shall 
be  levied  In  the  conditions  of  equality  provided  for  in  Article  327.  Goods  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any 
other  charges  except  a  statistical  duty  which  shall  not  exceed  1  per  mille  M.d  valorem,  and  which  shall  be 
de\ioted  exclusively  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  compiling  statements  of  the  traffic  In  tho  port. 

ARTICLE  329 — The  facilities  gi-anted  for  the  erection  of  warehouses,  for  packing  and  for  impacking 
goods,  shall  be  in  accordance  with  trade  requirements  for  the  time  bemg.  All  goods  allowed  to  bo  consumed 
in  the  free  zone  shall  be  exempt  from  duty,  whether  of  excise  or  of  any  other  description,  apart  from  the 
statistical  duty  provided  for  in  Article  328  above.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  regard  to  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Article  between  persons  belonging  to  diflerent  nationalities  or  between  goods 
of  different  origin  or  destination. 

ARTICLE  330 — Import  duties  may  be  levied  on  goods  leaving  the  free  zone  for  consumption  in  the 
country  oij  the  territory  of  which  the  port  is  situated.  Conversely,  export  duties  may  be  levied  on  goods 
coming  from  such  country  and  brought  into  the  free  zone.  These  import  and  export  duties  shall  be  levied 
on  the  same  basis  and  at  the  same  rates  as  similar  duties  levied  at  the  other  Customs  frontiers  of  the  country 
concerned.  On  tho  othe^  hand,  Germany  shall  not  levy,  under  any  denomination,  any  import,  export-  or 
transit  duty  on  goods  caiTled  by  land  or  water  across  her  territory,  to  or  from  the  free  zone  from  or  to  any 
other  State.  Germany  shall  draw  up  the  necessary  regulations  to  secure  and  guarantee  such  freedom  of 
transit  over  such  railways  and  water  ways  In  her  territory  as  normally  give  access  to  the  free  zone. 

Chapter  III — Clauses  Relating  to  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Niemen  (Russstrom-Mewbl-Nxemzn) 

AND  the  Danube. 
(I) — General  Clauses. 

Article  331 — The  following  rivers  are  declared  international:'  the  Elbe  (LafteJ  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Vltava  (Moldau),  and  the  Vltava  {MoWau)  from  Prague;  the  Oder  (.Odra)  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Oppa;  the  Niemen  (Rvssstrcm-Memel-Niemen)  from  Grodno;  the  Danube  from  Ulm;  and  all 
navigable  parts  of  these  river  systems  which  naturally  provide  more  than  one  State  with  access  to  the  sea, 
with  or  without  transhipment  from  one  vessel  to  another;  together  with  lateral  canals  ahd  channels  con- 
structed either  to  duolicate  or  to  improve  naturally  navigable  sections  of  the  specified  river  s.vstems,  or  to 
connect  two  naturally  navigable  sections  of  the  same  river.  The  same  shall  apply  to  the  Rhine-Danube 
navigable  waterway,  should  such  a  waterway  be  constructed  under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Article  353. 

Article  332 — On  the  waterways  declared  to  be  intjernational  in  the  preceding  Article,  the  nationals, 
property  and  flags  of  all  Powers  shall  be  treated  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  no  distinction  being  made 
to  the  detriment  of  the  nationals,  property  or  flag  of  any  Power  between  them  and  the  nationals,  property 
or  flag  of  the  riparian  State  itself  or  of  the  most  favoured  nation.  Nevertheless,  German  vessels  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  carry  passengers  or  goods  by  regular  services  between  the  ports  of  any  Allied  or  Associated 
Power,  without  special  authority  from  suca  Power. 

ARTICLE  333 — Where  such  charges  are  not  precluded  by  any  existing  conventions,  charges  varying 
on  different  sections  of  a  river  may  be  levied  on  vessels  using  the  navigable  channels  or  their  approaches, 
provided  that  they  are  Intended  solely  to  cover  equitably  the  cost  of  maintaining  in  a  navigable  condition, 
or  of  improving,  the  river  and  its  approaches,  or  to  meet  expenditure  incvirred  in  the  Interests  of  navigation. 
The  schedule  of  suoh  charges  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  such  expenditure  and  shall  be  posted  up 
In  the  polls.  These  charges  shall  be  levied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  any  detailed  examtuation  ol 
cargoes  unnecessary,  except  in  csmes  of  suspected  fraud  or  contravention. 

ARTICLE  334 — The  transit  of  vessels,  passengers  and  goods  on  these  waterways  shall  be  effected  In 
accordance  with  the  general  conditions  prescribed  for  transit  in  Section  I  above.  When  the  two  banks 
of  an  International  river  are  within  the  same  State  goods  in  transit  may  be  placed  under  seal  or  In  the  custody 
of  customs  agents.  When  the  river  forms  a  frontier  goods  and  passengers  in  transit  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  customs  formalities;  tho  loading  and  unloading  of  goods,  and  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of 
passengers,  shall  only  take  place  in  the  ports  specified  by  the  riparian  State.  » 

Article  335 — No  dues  of  any  kind  other  than  those  provided  for  In  the  present  Part  shall  be  levied 
along  the  course  or  at  the  mouth  of  these  rivers.  This  provision  shall  not  prevent  the  fixing  by  the  riparian 
States  of  customs,  local  octroi  or  consumption  duties,  or  the  creation  of  reasonable  and  uniforui  charges 
levied  In  the  ports,  in  accordance  with  public  tariffs,  for  the  use  of  cranes,  elevators,  quays,  warehouses,  etc. 

Article  336 — In  default  of  any  special  organisation  for  carrying  out  the  works  connected  with  the 
upkeep  and  Improvement  of  the  International  portion  of  a  navigable  system,  each  riparian  State  shall  be 
bound  to  take  suitable  measures  to  remove  any  obstacle  or  danger  to  navigation  and  to  ensure  the  main- 
tenance of  good  conditions  of  navigation.  If  a  State  neglects  to  comply  with  this  obligation  any  riparian 
State,  or  any  State  represented  ou  the  International  Commission,  11  there  is  one,  may  appeal  to  tho  tribunal 
Instituted  for  this  piu-pose  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

Article  337 — The  same  procedure  shall  be  followed  In  the  case  of  a  riparian  State  undertaking  any 
works  of  a  nature  to  Impede  navigation  in  the  international  section.  The  tribunal  mentioned  In  tho  preceding 
Article  shall  be  entitled  to  enforce  the  suspension  or  suppression  of  such  works,  making  duA  allowance  in 
Its  decisions  lor  all  rights  in  connection  with  Irrigation,  water-power,  fisheries,  and  other  national  Interests, 
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-Which,  with  the  consent  ol  all  the  riparian  States  or  of  all  the  Stales  represented  on  the  International  Com- 
mission, If  there  is  one,  shall  be  given  priority  over  the  requirements  of  navigation.  Appeal  Lo  the  tribunal 
of  the  League  of  Nations  does  not  requu-e  the  suspension  of  the  works. 

Article  338 — The  regime  set  out  in  Articles  332  to  337  above  shall  be  superseded  by  one  to  be  laid 
down  In  a  General  Convention  drawn  up  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  approved  by  tlie  League 
of  Nations,  relating  to  the  waterways  recognised  in  such  Convention  as  having  an  international  character. 
This  Convention  shall  apply  in  particular  to  the  whole  or  pprt  of  the  above-mentioned  river  systems  of 
the  Elbe  (Lofcf).  the  Oder  {Odra),  the  Niemeu  (Russstrom-M emel-Niemeii) ,  and  the  Danube,  and  such  other 
parts  of  these  river  systems  as  may  be  covered  by  a  general  definition.  Germany  undertakes,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  379,  to  adhere  to  tlie  said  General  Convention  as  well  as  to  all  projacto  prepared 
in  accordance  with  Aitlcle  343  below  for  the  revision  of  existing  international  agreements  and  regulations. 
Abticlb  339 — Germany  shall  cede  to  the  Allied  and  Associulcci  I'owers  concerned,  witliin  a  maximum. 
period  ol  Ihrec  months  from  the  date  on  which  notification  shall  be  given  her,  a  proportion  of  the  tugs  and 
vessels  remaining  registered  in  the  ports  of  the  river  systems  refeired  to  in  Article  331  after  the  deduction 
of  ^hose  surrendered  by  way  of  restitution  or  reparation.  Germany  shall  in  the  same  way  cede  material 
of  all  kinds  necessaiy  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  concerned  for  the  utilisation  of  those  river 
systems.  The  nurnljer  of  the  tugs  and  boats,  and  the  amount  of  the  material  so  ceded,  and  their  distribution 
shall  be  determined  by  an  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  nominated  by  the  United  States  of  America,  due  regard 
being  had  to  the  lei;itimate  needs  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  particularly  to  the  shipping  traffic  during 
the  five  years  preceding  the  war.  Ail  craft  so  ceded  shall  be  provided  with  their  fittings  and  gear,  shall 
be  in  a  good  state  of  repair  and  in  condition  to  carry  goods,  and  shall  be  selected  from  among  those  most 
recently  built.  The  ce.''sions  provided  for  in  the  present  Article  shall  entail  a  credit  of  which  the  total 
amount,  settled  in  i>.  lump  sum  by  the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  siiall  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  value  of 
the  capital  expended  in  the  initial  establishment  of  the  materia,l  ceded,  and  shall  be  set  off  against  the  total 
sums  due  from  Germany ;  in  consequence,  the  indemnification  of  the  proprietors  shall  be  a  matter  for  Germany 
to  deal  with. 

(2)  Special  Clatises  relating  to  tlie  Elbe,  the  Oder  and  the  Niemen  {Riissstrom-Memel-Niemen) . 
Article  340 — The  Elbe  {Labe),  shall  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  an  International  Com- 
mission which  shall  comprise:  4  representatives  of  the  German  States  bordering  on  the  river;  2  representa- 
tives of  the  Czeclio  Slovak  State;  1  representative  of  Great  Britain;  1  representative  of  France;  1  representa- 
tive of  Italy;  I  representative  of  Belgium.  Whatever  be  the  number  of  members  present,  each  deleg.'itioa 
shall  have  the  right  to  record  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number  of  representatives  allotted  to  it.  If 
certain  of  these  representatives  cannot  be  appointed  at  the  time  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty,  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  shall  nevertheless  be  valid. 

Article  341 — The  Oder  (Odra)  shall  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  an  International  Commission 
which  shall  comprise:  1  representative  of  Poland;  3  representatives  of  Pnigsia;  1  representative  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak State;  1  representative  of  Great  Britain;  1  representative  of  France;  1  representative  of  Denmark; 
i  representative  of  Sweden.  If  certain  of  these  representatives  cannot  be  appointed  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  shall  nevertheless  be  valid. 

Article  342 — On  a  request  being  made  to  the  League  of  Nations  by  any  riparian  State,  the  Niemen 
(Riissstrom-Mcmel-Nlemen)  shall  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  an  International  Commission, 
which  shall  comprise  one  representative  of  each  riparian  State,  and  three  representatives  of  other  States 
specified  by  the  League  of  Nations 

Article  343 — The  International  Commissons  referred  to  in  Articles  310  and  341  shall  meet  within 
three  montlis  of  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Tieaty.  The  International  Commission 
referred  to  in  Article  342  shall  meet  within  three  months  from  the  date  ol  the  request  made  by  a  riparian 
State.  Each  of  these  Commissions  shall  proceed  immediately  to  prepare  a  project  for  the  revision  of  the 
existing  international  agreemexits  and  regulations,  drawn  up  in  conformity  v/ith  the  General  Convention 
referred  to  in  Article  338,  should  such  Convention  have  been  already  concluded.  In  the  absence  of  such 
Convention,  the  project  for  revision  shall  be  in  conformity  v/ith  the  principles  of  Articles  332  to  337  above. 
Article  344 — The  projects  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Article  sliail,  inter  alia:  (a)  designate  the 
headquarters  of  the  International  Commission,  and  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  its  President  Is  to  be 
nominated:  (6)  ST)ocify  the  extent  of  the  Commission's  powers,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  execution  of 
works  of  maintenance,  control,  and  Improvement  on  the  river  system,  the  financial  regime,  the  fixing  and 
collection  of  charges,  and  regulations  for  navigation;  (c)  define  the  sections  of  the  river  or  its  tributaries 
to  which  the  international  leglme  shall  be  applied. 

Article  345 — The  international  agreements  and  regulations  at  present  governing  the  navigation  of 
the  Elbe  (Labe),  tiio  Oder  (Odra),  and  the  Niemen  (Russsti 07n-M emel-Niemen)  shall  be  provisionally  main- 
tained in  force  until  the  ratification  of  the  above-mentioned  projects.  Nevertheless,  in  all  cases  where 
such  agreements  and  regulations  in  force  are  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  Articles  332  to  337  above, 
or  ol  the  General  Clonventlou  to  be  concluded,  the  latter  provisions  shall  prevail. 

(3)   Special  Clauses  relating  to  the  Danube. 
Article  346 — The  European  Commission  of  the  Danube  reassumes  the  powers  it  possessed  before 
the  war.     Nevertheless,  as  a  provisional  measure,  only  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy 
and  Roumania  shall  constitute  this  Commission 

Article  347 — From  the  point  where  the  competence  of  the  European  Commission  ceases,  the  Danube 
system  referred  to  in  Article  331  shall  be  placed  under  the  adminisliatio:i  of  an  International  Commission 
composed  as  follows:  2  representatives  of  German  riparian  States:  1  representative  of  each  other  riparian 
State;  1  representative  of  each  non-riparian  State  represented  in  tl\e  future  on  the  European  Conimiaslon 
of  the  Danube.  If  certain  of  these  representatives  cannot  be  appointed  at  the  time  of  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  decisions  of  the  Ccmrciosion  shall  nevertheless  be  valid 

Article  34S — The  International  Commission  jrovided  for  in  the  preceding  Article  shall  meet  as  soon 
as  possible  aft«r  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  shall  undertake  provisionally  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  river  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Articles  332  to  337,  until  such  time  as  a  definitive 
statute  regarding  the  Danube  is  concluded  by  the  Powers  nominated  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powera. 
Article  349 — Germany  agrees  to  accept  the  regime  which  shall  be  laid  down  for  the  Danube  by  a 
Conference  of  the  Powers  nominated  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  which  shall  meet  within  one 
year  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  at  which  German  representatives  may  be  present. 
Article  350— The  mandate  given  by  Article  57  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  July  13,  1878,  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  transferred  by  her  to  Hungary,  to  carry  out  works  at  the  Iron  Gates,  is  abrogated.  The 
Commission  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  this  part  of  the  river  shall  lay  down  provLsions  for  the 
settlement  of  accounts  subject  to  the  financial  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty.  Charges  which  may  be 
necessary  shall  in  no  case  be  levied  by  Hungary.  .         .  , 

--  ARTICLE  351 — Should  the  Czecho-Slovak  State,  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State  or  Roumania,  with  the 
aiitihorsatlon  of  or  under  mandate  from  tlie  International  Commission,  undertake  maintenance,  improve- 
ment, weir,  or  other  works  on  a  part  of  the  river  system  which  forms  a  frontier,  these  States  shall  enjoy 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  also  on  the  part  of  the  bed  which  is  outside  their  territory,  all  necessary  facilities 
for  the  survey,  execution  and  maintenance  of  such  works. 

Article  352 — Germany  shall  be  obliged  to  make  to  the  European  Commission  of  the  Danube  all 
restitutions,  reparations  and  Indemnities  for  dam.ages  inflicted  on  the  Commission  during  the  war. 

Article  353 — Should  a  deep-draught  Rhine-Danube  navigable  waterway  be  constructed,  Germany 
undertakes  to  apply  thereto  the  regime  prescribed  in  Articles  332  to  33S. 
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CHAPTER   IV CI^USES   KEI^TING   TO   THE   RHINE   AND   MOSELLE. 

Article  354 — Aa  trom  the  coming  Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  Convention  of  Mannheim  of 
October  17,  1868,  together  -ivlth  the  Final  Protocol  thereof,  shall  continue  to  govern  navigation  on  the 
Rhine,  subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  laid  down.  In  the  event  of  any  provisions  of  the  said  Convention 
being  in  conflict  with  those  laid  down  by  the  General  Convention  referred  to  in  Article  338  (which  shall 
apply  to  the  Rhine)  the  provisions  of  the  Gefieral  Convention  shall  prevail.  Within  a  maximum  period 
of  six  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  Central  Commission  referred  to  in 
Article  355  shall  meet  to  draw  up  a  project  of  revision  of  the  Convention  of  Mannheim.  This  project  shall 
be  drawn  up  in  harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the  General  Convention  referred  to  above,  should  this  have 
been  concluded  by  that  time,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Powers  represented  on  the  Central  Commission. 
Germany  herebyagrees  to  adhere  to  the  project  so  drawn  up.  Further,  the  modifications  set  out  in  the 
following  Articles  shall  immediately  be  made  in  the  Convention  of  Mannheim.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  in  this  connection  with  Holland,  and 
Germany,  hereby  agrees  to  accede  if  required  to  anj'  such  understanding. 

article  355 — The  Central  Commission  provided  for  in  the  Convention  of  Mannheim  shall  consist 
of  nineteen  members,  viz.:  2  representatives  of  the  Netherlands;  2  representatives  of  Switzerland;  4 
representatives  of  German  riparian  States;  4  representatives  of  France,  which  in  addition  shall  appoint 
the  President  of  the  Commission;  2  representatives  of  Great  Britain;  2.  representatives  of  Italy;  2  representa- 
tives of  Belgium.  The  headquarters  of  the  Central  Commission  shall  be  at  Strassburg.  Whatever  be  the 
number  of  members  present,  each  Delegation  shall  have  the  right  to  record  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the 
number  of  representatives  allotted  to  it.  If  certain  of  these  representatives  cannot  be  appointed  at  the 
time  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  shall  nevertheless 
be  valid. 

Article  356 — Vessels  of  all  nations,  and  their  cargoes,  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  privUegee  as  those 
which  are  granted  to  vessels  belonging  to  the  Rhine  na^ngation,  and  to  their  cargoes.  None  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  Articles  15  to  20  and  26  of  the  above-mentioned  Convention  of  Mannheim,  In  Article  4  of  the 
Final  Protocol  thereof,  br  in  later  Conventions,  shall  impede  the  free  navigation  of  vessels  and  crews  of  all 
nations  on  the  Rhine  and  on  waterways  to  which  such  Conventions  apply,  subject  to  compliance  with  the 
regulations  concerning  pilotage  and  other  police  measures  drawn  up  by  the  Central  Commission.  The 
provisions  of  Article  22  of  the  Convention  of  Mannheim  and  of  Article  5  of  the  Final  Protocol  thereof  shall 
be  applied  only  to  vessels  registered  on  the  Rhine.  The  Central  Commission  shall  decide  on  the  steps  to 
be  talten  to  ensure  that  other  vessels  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  general  regulations  applying  to  navigation 
on  the  Rhine. 

Article  357 — Within  a  maximum  period  of  three  months  from  the  date  on  which  notification  shaU  be 
given,  Germany  shall  cede  to  France  tugs  and  vessels,  from  among  those  remaining  registered  In  German 
Rhine  ports  after  the  deduction  of  those  surrendered  by  way  of  restitution  or  reparation,  or  shares  In  German 
Rhine  navigation  companies.  When  vessels  and  tugs  are  ceded,  such  vessels  and  tugs,  together  with  their 
fittings  and  gear,  shall  be  in  good  state  of  repair,  shall  be  in  condition  to  carry  on  commercial  traffic  on 
the  Rhine,  and  shall  be  selected  from  among  those  most  recently  built.  The  same  procedure  shall  be  followed 
In  the  matter  of  the  cession  by  Germany  to  France  of:  (1)  the  Installations,  berthing  and  anchorage 
accommodation,  platforms,  docks,  warehouses,  plant,  etc.,  which  German  subjects  or  German  companies 
owned  on  August  1,  1914,  in  the  port  of  Rotterdam,  and  (2)  the  shares  or  Interests  whigh  Germany  or  German 
nationals  possessed  in  such  installation  at  the  same  date.  The  amount  and  specifications  of  such  cessions 
shall  be  determined  within  one  year  of  the  coming  Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  by  an  arbitrator  or 
arbitrators  appointed  by  the  United  States  of  America,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
parties  concerned.  The  cessions  provided  for  in  the  present  Article  shall  entail  a  credit  of  which  the  total 
amount,  settled  in  a  lump  sum  by  the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  mentioned  above,  shall  not  In  any  case  exceed 
the  value  of  the  capital  expended  In  the  Initial  establishment  of  the  ceded  material  and  installations,  and 
shall  be  set  off  against  the  total  sums  due  from  Germany;  in  consequence,  the  indemnification  of  the 
proprietors  shall  be  a  matter  for  Germany  to  deal  with. 

Article  358 — Subject  to  the  obligation  to  comply" with  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  of  Mannheim 
or  of  the  Convention  which  mav  be  substituted  therefor,  and  to  the  stipulations  of  the  present  Treaty,  France 
shall  have  on  the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine  Included  between  the  two  extreme  points  of  the  French  frontiers: 
(a)  the  right  to  talce  water  from  the  Rhine  to  feed  navigation  and  irrigation  canals  (constructed  or  to  be 
constructed)  or  for  any  other  purpose,  and  to  execute  on  the  German  bank  all  worlcs  nec«.s3ary  for  the 
exercise  of  this  right;  lb)  the  exclusive  right  to  the  power  derived  from  works  of  regulation  on  the  river, 
subject  to  the  payment  to  Germany  of  the  value  of  half  the  power  actually  produced,  this  payment,  which 
will  take  into  account  the  cost  of  the  wcrks  necessary  for  producing  the  power,  being  made  either  in  money 
or  in  power  and  in  default  of  agreement  being  determined  by  arbitration.  For  this  purpose  France  alone 
shall  have  the  right  to  carry  out  in  this  part  of  the  river  all  works  of.  regulation  (weirs  or  other  works) 
which  she  may  consider  necessary  for  the  production  of  power.  Similarly,  the  right  of  taking  water  from 
the  Rhine  Is  accorded  to  Belgium  to  feed  the  Rhine-Meuse  navigable  waterway  provided  for  below.  '  The 
exercise  of  the  rights  mentioned  under  (a)  and  (ft)  of  the  present  Article  shall  not  interfere  with  navigability 
nor  reduce  the  facilities  for  navigation,  either  in  the  bed  of  the  Rhine  or  In  the  derivations  which  may  be 
substituted  therefor,  nor  shall  it  Involve  any  Increase  in  the  tolls  formerly  levied  under  the  Convention 
In  force.  All  proposed  schemes  shall  be  laid  before  the  Central  Commission  in  order  that  that  Commission 
may  assure  itself  that  these  conditions  are  complied  with. 

To  ensure  the  proper  and  faithful  execution  of  the  provisions  contained  in  (a)  and  (V)  above,  Germany: 
(1)  binds  herself  not  to  undertake  or  to  allow  the  construction  of  any  lateral  canal  or  any  derivation  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  French  frontiers;  (2)  recognises *the  possession  by  France  of  the  right 
of  support  on  and  the  right  of  way  over  all  lands  situated  on  the  right  bank  which  may  be  required  in  order 
to  survey,  to  build,  and  to  operate  weirs  which  France,  with  the  consent  of  the  Central  Commission,  may 
subsequently  decide  to  establish.  In  accordance  with  such  consent,  France  shall  be  entitled  to  decide 
upon  and  fix  the  limits  of  the  necessary  sites,  and  she  shall  be  permitted  to  occupy  such  lands  after  a  period 
of  two  months  after  simple  notification,  subject  to  the  payment  by  her  to  Germany  of  indemnities  of  which 
the  total  amount  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Central  Commission.  Germany  shall  make  It  her  business  to  indemnify 
the  proprietors  whose  property  will  be  burdened  v/ith  such  Servitudes  or  permanently  occupied  by  the 
works.  Should  Switzerland  so  demand,  and  if  the  Central  Commission  approves,  the  same  rights  shall 
be  accorded  Switzerland  for  the  part  of  the  river  forming  her  frontier  with  other  riparian  States;  (3)  shall 
band  over  to  the  French  Government,  during  the  month  following  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty, 
all  projects,  designs,  drafts  of' concessions  and  of  specifications  concerning  the  regulation  of  the  Rhine  for 
any  purpose  whatever  which  have  been  drawn  up  or  received  by  the  Governments  of  Alsace-Lorraine  or  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

Article  359 — Subject  to  the  preceding  provisions,  no  works  shall  be  carried  out  In  the  bed  or  on  either 
bank  of  the  Rhine  where  it  forms  the  boundary  of  France  and  Germany  without  the  previous  approval  of 
the  Central  Commission  or  of  its  agents. 

Article  360 — France  reserves  the  option  of  substituting  herself  as  regards  the  rights  and  obligations 
resulting  from  agreements  arrived  at  between  the  Government  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden  concerning  the  woiks  to  be  carried  out  on  the  Rhine;  she  may  also  denounce  such  agreements 
vlttain  a  term  of  five  years  dating  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty.      France  shall  also 
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have  the  option  of  causing  works  to  be  carried  out  which  may  be  recognised  as  necessary  by  the  Central 
Commisaion  for  the  uplteep  or  improvement  of  the  navigability  of  the  Rhine  above  Mannheim. 

Article  361 — Should  Belgium  within  a  period  of  25  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty  decide  to  create  a  deep-draught  Rhlne-Meuse  navigable  waterway,  in  the  region  of  Ruhrort, 
Germany  shall  be  bound  to  consti'uct,  in  accordance  with  plans  to  be  communicated  to  her  by  the  Belgian 
Government,  after  agreement  with  the  Central  Commission,  the  portion  of  this  navigable  watervyay  situated 
within  her  territory.  The  Belgian  Government  shall,  for  this  purpose,  have  tlie  right  to  carry  out  on  the 
ground  all  necessary  surveys.  Should  Germany  fail  to  carry  out  all  or  part  of  these  works,  the  Central 
CommiSBlon  shall  be  entitled  to  carry  them  out  instead;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  Commission  may  decide' 
upon  and  fix  the  limits  of  the  necessary  sites  and  occupy  tlie  ground  after  a  period  of  two  months  after 
simple  notification,  subject  to  the  payment  of  indemnities  to  be  fixed  by  it  and  paid  by  Germany.  This 
navigable  waterway  shall  be  placed  under  the  same  administrative  regime  as  the  Rhine  itself,  and  the 
division  of  the  cost  of  initial  construction,  including  the  above  indemnities,  among  the  States  crossed  thereby 
shall  be  made  by  the  Central  Commission. 

Article  362 — Germany  hereby  agrees  to  offer  no  objection  to  any  proposals  of  the  Central  Rhine  Com- 
mission for  extending  its  jurisdiction:  (1)  to  the  Moselle  below  the  Franco-Luxemburg  frontier  down  to 
the  Rhine,  subject  to  the  consent  of  Luxemburg;  (2)  to  f.lie  Khine  above  Basel  up  to  the  Lake  of  CoTistance, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  Switzerland;  (3)  to  the  lateral  canal."?  and  channels  which  may  be  established  either 
to  duplicate  or  to  improve  naturally  navigable  sections  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Moselle,  or  to  connect  two 
naturally  navigable  sections  of  these  rivers,  and  also  any  other  parts  of  the  Rhine  River  system  which  may 
be  covered  by  the  General  Convention  provided  for  in  Article  338  above. 

Chapter  V — clauses  giving  to  the  czecho-slovak  .state  the  use  of  northern  ports 

Article  363— In  the  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Stettin,  Germany  shall  lease  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  State, 
for  a  period  of  89  yeais,  areas  which  shall  be  placed  under  the  general  regime  of  free  zones  and  shall  be 
used  for  the  direct  transit  of  goods  coming  from  or  going  to  that  State. 

Article  364 — The  delimitation  of  these  areas,  and  their  equipment,  their  exploitation,  and  in  general 
all  conditions  for  their  utilisation,  including  the  amount  of  the  rental,  shall  be  decided  by  a  Commission 
consisting  of  one  delegate  of  Germany,  one  delegate  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  and  one  delegate  of  Great 
Britain.  These  conditions  shall  be  susceptible  of  revision  every  ten  years  in  the  same  manner.  Germany 
declares  In  advance  that  she  will  adhere  to  the  deeisions  so  taken. 

Section  ill — Railways. 
Chapter  I — Clauses  Relating  to  International  Transpoet. 

Article  -^6.5 — Goods  coming  from  the  territories  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  going  to 
Germany,  or  in  transit  through  Germany  from  or  to  the  tenitorles  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  shall 
enjoy  on  the  German  raihyays  as  regards  charges  to  be  collected  (rebates  and  drawbacks  being  taken  into 
account),  facilities,  and  all  other  matters,  the  most  favourable  treatment  applied  to  goods  of  the  same  kind 
carried  on  any  German  lines,  either  in  internal  traflic,  or  for  export,  import  or  in  transit,  under  similar  con- 
ditions of  transport,  for  example  as  regards  length  of  route.  The  same  rule  shall  be  applied,  on  the  request 
of  one  or  more  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  to  goods  specially  designated  by  such  Power  or  Powers 
coming  from  Germany  and  going  to  their  territories  International  tariffs  established  in  accordance  with  the 
rates  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  involving  through  way-bills  shall  be  established  when  one 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  shall  require  it  from  Germany. 

ARTICLE  366 — From  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall 
renew,  in  so  Jar  as  concerns  them  and  under  the  reserves  indicated  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  present 
Article,  the  conventions  and  arrangements  signed  at  Berne  on  October  14,  1890,  September  20,  1893,  July 
16,  1895,  June  16,  1898,  and  September  19,  1906,  rei?arding  the  transportation  of  goods  by  rail.  If  within 
five  years  from  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  a  new  convention  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers,  luggage  and  goods  by  rail  shall  have  been  concluded  to  replace  the  Berne  Convention  of 
October  14,  1890,  and  the  subsequent  additions  referred  to  above,  this  new  convention  and  the  supplementary 
provisions  for  international  transport  by  rail  which  laay  be  based  on  it  shall  bind  Germany,  even  if  she  shall 
have  refused  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  convention  or  to  subscribe  to  it  Until  a  new  convention 
shall  have  been  concluded.  Germany  shall  conform  to  the  previsions  of  the  Berne  Convention  and  the  sub- 
sequent additions  referred  to  above,  and  to  the  current  supplementary  provisions. 

Article  367 — Germany  shall  be  bound  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment  of  through  ticket  services 
(for  paissengers  and  their  luggage)  which  shall  be  required  by  any  of  the  Allied  and  A.ssociated  Powers  to 
ensure  their  communication  by  rail  with  each  other  und  with  all  other  countries  by  transit  across  the  terri- 
tories of  Germany;  in  particular  Germany  shall,  for  this  purpose,  accept  trains  and  carriages  coming  from 
the  territories  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  shall  forward  them  with  a  speed  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  her  best  long-distance  trains  on  the  same  lines.  The  rates  applicable  to  such  through  services  shall  not  in 
any  case  be  hii^her  than  the  rates  collected  on  German  internal  services  for  the  same  distance,  under  the 
same  conditions  of  speed  and  comfort.  The  tariffs  applicable  under  the  same  conditions  of  speed  and  comfort 
to  the  transportation  of  emigrants  go'ng  to  or  coming  from  poi  ts  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  using 
the  German  railways  shall  not  be  at  a  higher  kilometric  rate  than  the  most  favourable  tariffs  (drawbacks  and 
rebates  being  taken  into  account)  enjoyed  on  the  said  railways  by  emigrants  going  to  or  coming  from  any 
other  ports. 

Article  368 — Germany  shall  not  apply  specially  to  such  through  services,  or  to  the  transportation  of 
emigrants  going  to  or  coming  from  the  ports  of  the  .Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  any  technical,  fiscal  or 
administrative  measures,  such  as  measures  of  customs  examination,  general  police,  sanitary  police,  and 
control,  tlio  result  of  which  would  be  to  impede  cr  delay  such  services. 

Article  369 — In  case  of  transport  partly  b."  rail  and  partly  by  internal  navigation,  with  or  without 
through  way-bill,  the  preceding  Articles  shall  apply  to  the  part  of  tne  journey  performed  by  rail 

Chapter  IT — Rolling-stock. 

Article  370 — Germany  undertakes  that  German  wagons  shall  be  fitted  with  apparatus  allowing:  (1) 
of  their  inclusion  in  goods  trains  on  the  lines  of  such  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  as  are  parties  to 
the  Berne  Convention  of  May  15,  1886,  as  modified  on  May  18,  1907,  without  hampering  the  action  of  the 
continuous  brake  which  may  be  adopted  in  such  countries  within  ten  years  of  the  coming  Into  force  of  the 
present  Treaty,  and  (2)  of  tne  acceptance  of  wagons  of  such  countries  in  all  goods  trains  on  the  German  lines. 
The  rolling-stock  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  shall  enjoy  on  the' German  lines  the  same  treatment 
as  German  rolling-stock  as  regards  movement,  upkeep  and  repairs. 

Chapter  III — Cessions  of  Railway  LiNiisf 

article  371 — Subject  to  any  special  provisions  concerning  the  cession  of  ports,  waterways  and  railways 
situated  in  the  territories  over  which  Germany  abandons  her  sovereignty,  and  to  the  financial  conditions 
relating  to  tne  concessionnaires  and  the  pensioning  of  the  personnel,  the  cession  of  railways  will  take  place 
under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  The  works  and  installations  of  all  the  railroads  shall  be  handed  over 
complete  and  in  good  condition.  (2)  When  a  railway  system  possessing  its  own  rolling-stock  is  handed 
over  in  its  entirety  by  Germany  to  one  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  such  stock  shall  be  handed  over 
complete.  In  accordance  with  the  last  Inventory  before  November  11,  1918.  and  in  a  normal  state  of  upkeep. 
(3)  As  regards  lines  without  any  special  rolling-stock,  Commissions  of  experts  designated  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  en  which  Germany  shall  be  represented,  shall  fix  the  proportion  of  the  stock  existing  oD 
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the  system  to  which  those  lines  belong  to  be  handed  over.  These  Commissions  shall  have  regard  to  the  amount 
ol  the  material  registered  on  these  lines  In  the  last  Inventory  before  November  11,  1918,  the  length  of  track 
(sidings  included)  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  trafHc.  These  Commissions  shall  also  specify  the  loco- 
motives, carriages  and  wagons  to  be  handed  over  in  each  case;  they  shall  decide  upon  the  conditions  of 
their  acceptance,  and  shall  malte  the  provisional  arrangements  necessary  to  ensure  their  repair  in  German 
workshops.  (4)_Stoclcs  of  stores,  fittings  and  plant  shall  be  handed  over  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
rolUng-stoclj.  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  3  and  4  above  shall  be  applied  to  the  lines  of  former  Russian 
Poland  converted  by  Germany  to  the  German  gauge,  such  lines  being  regarded  as  detached  from  the  Prussian 
State  System. 

Chapter  IV — Phovisions  Relating  to  Certain  Railway  Lines. 

Article  372 — When  as  a  result  of  the  fixing  of  new  frontiers  a  railway  connection  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  same  country  crosses  another  country,  or  a  branch  line  from  one  country  has  its  terminus  in 
another,  the  conditions  of  worhirg,  if  not  speciftcaily  provided  for  in  the  present  Treaty,  shall  be  laid  down 
In  a  convention  between  the  railway  administrations  concerned.  If  the  administrations  cannot  come  to  an 
agreement  as  to  the  terms  of  such  convention,  the  points  of  difference  shall  be  decided  by  commissions  of 
experts  composed  as  provided  in  the  preceding  Articie. 

Article  373 — Witliin  a  period  of  live  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  the  Czecho- 
Slovalc  State  may  require  the  construction  of  a  railway  line  in  German  territory  between  the  stations  of 
Schlauney  and  Nachod.    The  cost  of  construction  shall  be  borne  by  the  Czeoho-Slovak  State.  ' 

Article  374— Germany  undertalies  to  accept,  within  ten  years  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty,  on  request  being  made  by  the  Swiss  Government  after  agreement  with  the  Italian  Government, 
the  denunciation  of  the  International  Convention  of  October  13,  1909,  relative  to  the  St.  Gothard  railway. 
In  the  absence  of  agreement  as  to  the  conditions  of  such  denunciation,  Germany  hereby  agrees  to  accept  the 
(iecision  of  an  arbitrator  designated  by  the  United  States  of  America. 

^  Chapter  V — Transitory  Provisions. 

Article  375 — Germany  shall  carry  out  the  instructions  given  her,  in  regard  to  transport  by  an  authorise^ 
body  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers:  (1)  For  the  carriage  of  troops  under  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Treaty,  and  of  material,  ammunition  and  supplies  for  army  use;  (2)  As  a  temporary  measure, 
for  the  transportation  of  supplies  for  certain  regions,  as  weU  as  for  the  restoration,  as  rapidly  bb  possiblet 
of  the  normal  conditions  of  transport,  and  for  the  organisation  of  postal  and  telegraphic  service. 

Section  n^— DISPUTES. 
Section  IV — Disputes  and  Revision  of  Permanent  Clauses. 

Article  376 — Disputes  which  may  arise  between  interested  Powers  with  regard  to  the  interpretation 
and  application  of  the  preceding  Articles  shall  be  settled  as  provided  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

Article  377 — At  any  time  the  League  of  Nations  may  recommend  the  revision  of  such  of  these  Articles 
as  relate  to  a  permanent  administrative  regime. 

Article  378 — The  stipulations  in  Articles  321  to  330,  332,  305,  and  367  to  369  shall  be  subject  to 
revision  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  any  time  after  five  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  present  Treaty.  Failing  such  revision,  no  Allied  or  Associated  Power  can  claim  after  the  expiration  of 
the  above  period  of  five  years  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  stipulations  in  the  Articles  enumerated  above  on  behalf 
of  any  portion  of  its  territories  in  which  reciprocity  is  not  accorded  in  respect  of  such  stipulations.  The 
period  of  five  years  during  which  reciprocity  cannot  be  demanded  may  be  prolonged  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Section  V— SPECIAL  PROVISION. 

Article  379 — Without  prejudice  to  the  special  obligations  Imposed  on  her  by  the  present  Treaty  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  Germany  undertakes  to  adhere  to  any  General  Conventions 
regarding  the  international  regime  of  transit,  waterways,  ports  or  railways  which  may  be  concluded  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  witn  the  approval  of  the  League  of  Nations,  within  five  years  of  the  coming 
Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Section  VI— CLAUSES  RELATING  TO  THE  KIEL  CANAL. 

Article  380 — The  Kiel  Canal  and  its  approaches  shall  be  maintained  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of 
commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  at  peace  with  Germany  on  terms  of  entire  equality. 

Article  381 — The  nationals,  property  and  vessels  of  all  Powers  shall,  in  respect  of  charge-f,  facilities, 
and  in  all  other  respects,  be  treated  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equalitj'  in  the  use  of  the  Canal,  no  distinction 
being  made  to  the  detriment  of  nationals,  property  and  vessels  of  any  Power  between  them  and  the  nationals, 
property  and  vessels  of  Germany  or  of  the  most  favoured  nation.  No  impediment  shall  be  placed  on  the 
movement  of  persons  or  vessels  other  than  those  arising  out  of  police,  customs,  sanitary,  emigration  or 
Immigration  regulations  and  those  relating  to  the  import  or  export  of  prohibited  goods.  Such  regulations 
must  be  reasonable  and  uniform  and  must  not  unnecessarily  impede  traffic. 

ARTICLK  382 — Only  such  charges  may  be  levied  on  vessels  using  the  Canal  or  Its  approaches  as  are 
Intended  to  cover  in  an  equitable  manner  the  cost  of  maintaining  in  a  navigable  condition,  or  of  improving, 
the  Canal  or  its-  approaches,  or  to  meet  expenses  incurred  in  the  interests  of  navigation.  The  schedule  of 
such  charges  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  such  expenses,  and  shall  be  posted  up  in  the  ports.  These 
charges  shall  bs  levied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  any  detailed  examination  of  cargoes  unnecessary, 
except  in  the  case  of  suspected  fraud  or  contravention. 

ARTICLE  383 — Goods  in  transit  may  be  placed  under  seal  or  in  the  custody  of  customs  agents;  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  goods,  and  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  passengers,  shall  only  take 
place  In  the  ports  specified  by  Germany. 

ARTICLE  384 — No  charges  of  any  kind  other  than  those  provided  for  in  the  present  Treaty  shall  be 
levied  along  the  course  or  at  the  approaches  of  the  Kiel  Canal. 

Article  385— Germany  shall  be  bound  to  take  suitable  measures  to  remove  any  obstacle  or  danger 
to  navigation,  and  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  good  conditions  of  navigation.  She  shall  not  undertake 
any  works  of  a  nature  to  Impede  navigation  on  the  Canal  or  its  approaches. 

Article  386 — In  the  event  of  violation  ol  any  of  the  conditions  of  Articles  380  to  38R,  or  of  disputes 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  these  Articles,  any  interested  Power  can  appeal  to  the  jurisdiction  Instituted 
lor  the  purpose  by  the  League  of  Nations.  In  order  to  avoid  reference  of  small  questions  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  Germany  will  establish  a  local  authority  at  ICiel  qualified  to  deal  with  disputes  in  the  first 
Instance  and  to  give  satisfaction  so  far  as  possible  to  complaints  which  may  be  presented  through  the  consular 
representatives  of  the  interested  Powers. 

PART  XIII— LABOUR. 
Section  I— ORGANISATION  OP  LABOUR, 
wiereas  the  League  of  Nations  has  for  Its  object  the  establishment  of  universal  peace,  and  such  a 
peace  can  be  established  only  If  it  is  based  upon  social  justice;  And  whereas  conditions  of  labour  exist  in- 
volving such  injustice,  hardship  and  privation  to  large  numbers  of  people  as  to  produce  unrest  so  great 
that  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  world  are  Imperilled ;  and  an  improvement  of  those  conditions  is  urgently 
required:  as,  for  example,  by  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  work,  Including  the  establishment  of  a  maKimum 
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working  day  and  week,  tiie  regulation  of  the  labour  supply,  tlie  prevention  of  unemployment,  the  provision 
of  an  adequate  living  wage,  the  protection  of  the  worlter  against  sickness,  disease  and  injury  arising  out 
of  his  employment,  the  protection  ol  children,  young  persoiis  and  women,  provision  for  old  age  and  injury, 
protection  of  the  Interests  of  workers  when  employed  in  countries  other  than  their  own,  recognition  of  the 
principle  ol  freedom  of  association,  tlie  organisation  of  vocational  and  technical  education  and  other  measures; 
Whereas  also  the  failure  of  any  nation  to  adopt  humane  conditions  of  laljour  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
other  nations  whicii  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  in  tliclr  own  countries;  the  High  Contracting  Parties, 
moved  by  sentiments  ol  justice  and  humanity  as  v/ell  as  by  the  desire  to  secure  the  permanent  peace  ol 
the  world,  .ngreo  to  the  following: 

Chapter  I — Organisation 

Article  387 — A  permanent  organisation  is  hereby  established  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  set 
forth  in  the  Preamble.  The  original  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  the  origlual  Members  of 
this  organisation,  and  >.ereafter  membership  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  carry  with  It  membership  of 
the  said  organis."c,tion 

ARTICLE  388 — Tiie  permanent  organisation  shall  consist  of:  (1)  a  General  Conference  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  ^^embers  and,  (2)  an  International  Labour  Office  controlled  by  the  Governing  Body  described 
In  Article  393. 

Article  3S0—'i  lie  .meetings  of  the  General  Conference  of  Representatives  of  the  Members  shall  be 
held  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require,  and  at  least  once  in  every  year.  It  shall  be  comnosed  of 
four  Represento.tives  of  each  of  the  Members,  of  whom  two  sliall  be  Government  Delegates  and  the  two 
others  shall  be  DelegatcD  reni.  .ontmg  respectively  the  employers  and  the  workpeople  of  each  of  the  Members. 
Each  Delegate  may  be  accompanied  by  advisers,  who  shall  not  exceed  two  In  number  for  each  item  on  the 
agenda  ol  the  meeting.  When  questions  specially  affecting  women  are  to  be  considered  by  the  Conference, 
one  at  least  o?  V.i^.  advisers  should  be  a  woman  The  Members  undertake  to  nominate  non-Government 
Delegates  and  advisers  chosen  in  r^reement  v/ith  the  industrial  organisations,  if  .such  oi ganisations  e.xist, 
which  are  most  reTjresencative  of  euiijloyers  or  workpeople,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  their  respective  countries. 
Advisers  shall  no^.  spoil:  except  on  a  request  made  by  the  DelcKutc  whom  they  accompany  and  by  the 
special  aut)iori:ati-:i  of  the  President  ol  the  Conference,  and  may  not  vote.  A  Delegate  may  by  notice 
In  writing  addressed  to  the  President  appoint  one  of  his  advisers  to  act  as  his  deputy,  and  the  adviser,  while 
so  acting,  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  and  vote  The  names  of  the  Delegates  and  their  advisers  will  be  com- 
municated 10  the  International  Labour  Office  by  the  Covernmont  of  each  of  the  Members.  The  credentials 
of  Delegates  and  their  advisers  shall  be  subject  to  scruthiy  bv  the  Conference,  which  may,  by  two -thirds 
of  the  votes  cast  by  the  Delegates  present,  refuse  to  admit  any  Delegate  or  adviser  whom  it  deems  not  to 
have  been  nominated  in  accordance  with  this  Article. 

ARTICLE  390 — Every  Delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  individually  on  all  matters  which  are  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Conference.  If  one  of  the  r.lembers  fails  to  nominate  one  of  the  non-Government 
Delegates  whom  it  is  entitled  to  nominate,  the  other  non-Government  Delegate  shall  be  allowed  to  sit  and 
speak  at  the  Conference,  but  not  to  vote.  If  in  accordance  with  Article  389  tlie  Conference  refuses  admission 
to  a  Delegate  of  one  of  the  Members,  the  provisions  of  the  present  Article  shall  apply  as  if  that  Delegate 
had  not  been  nominated. 

ARTICLE  391 — The  meetings  of  the  Conference  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations,  or 
at  sucn  other  place  as  may  be  decided  by  the  Conference  at  a  previous  meeting  by  two-thirds  of  the  votea 
cast  by  the  Delegates  present. 

ARTICLE  392 — The  International  Labour  Office  shall  be  establisiied  at  the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations 
as  part  of  the  organisation  of  tlie  League.     • 

Arttcle  393 — The  International  Lab6ur  Office  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a  Governing  Body  con« 
slsting  of  twenty-four  persons,  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  lollowing  provisions: 

The  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labour  Office  shall  be  constituted  as  follows:  Twelve 
persons  renrcsenting  the  Governments;  six  persons  elected  by  the  Delegates  to  the  Conference  representing 
the  emplovers;  six  persons  elected  by  the  Delegates  to  the  Conference  representing  the  workers.  Of  the 
twelve  persons  rcpiesenting  the  Governments  eight  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Members  which  are  of  the 
chief  indastrial  importance,  and  four  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Members  selected  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Government  Delegates  to  the  Conference,  excluding  the  Delegates  of  the  eight  Members  mentioned  above. 
Any  question  as  to  which  are  the  Members  of  the  cliief  industrial  importance  shall  be  decided  by  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  period  of  office  of  the  Members  of  the  Governing  Body  will  be  three  years. 
The  method  of  filling  vacancies  and  other  similar  questions  may  be  determined  by  the  Governing  Body, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Conference.  The  Governing  Body  shall,  from  time  to  time,  elect  one  of  its 
members  to  act  as  its  Chairman,  shall  regulate  its  own  procedure  and  shall  fix  its  own  times  of  meeting. 
A  special  meetitig  shall  be  held  if  a  written  request  to  that  effect  Is  made  by  at  least  ten  members  of  the 
Governing  Body 

Article  39-1 — There  shall  be  a  Director  of  the  International  Labour  Office,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Governing  Body,  and,  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  Governing  Body,  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  efficient  conduct  of  the  International  Labour  Office  and  for  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to 
him.     The  Director  or  his  deputy  shall  attend  ail  meetings  ol  the  Governing  Body. 

Article  395 — Tne  staff  of  the  International  Labour  Office  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director,  who 
shall,  so  far  as  is  passible  with  due  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  Office,  select  persons  of  diilerent 
nationalities.     A  certain  number  of  these  persons  shall  be  women.  "^ 

Article  SOfi — The  functions  of  the  International  Labour  Office  shall  include  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  information  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  international  adjustment  of  conditions  of  industrial 
life  and  labour,  and  particularly  the  examination  of  subjects  which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  before  the  Con- 
ference wth  a  view  to  the  conclu.sion  of  international  conventions,  and  the  conduct  of  such  special  inves- 
tigations as  mayljc  ordered  by  the  Conference.  It  will  prepare  the  agenda  for  the  meetings  of  tlie  Conference. 
It  will  carry  out  the  duties  required  of  it  by  the  provisions  of  this  Part  of  the  present  Treaty  in  connection 
with  International  diswutes.  It  will  edit  and  publish  in  French  and  English,  and  in  such  other  languages 
as  the  Governing  Body  may  think  desirable,  a  periodical  paper  dealing  with  problems  of  industry  and 
employment  of  international  interest.  Generally,  in  addition  to  the  functions  set  out  in  this  Article,  It 
shall  have  such  other  powers  and  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  Conference 

Article  397 — The  Government  Departments  of  any  of  the  Members  which  deal  with  questions  of 
Industry  and  eranloymen'c  may  communicate  directly  with  the  Director  through  the  Representative  of 
their  Government  on  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labour  Office,  or  tailing  any  such  Repro- 
entatlve,  through  such  other  qualified  official  as  the  Government  may  nominate  for  the  purpose. 

Article  3S8 — The  International  Labour  Office  shall  be  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  any  matter  in  which  It  can  be  given. 

Article  399 — Each  of  the  Members  will  pay  the  travelling  and  subsistence  expenses  of  its  Delegates 
and  their  advisers  and  of  its  Representatives  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  or  Governing  Body, 
as  the  case  may  be.  All  the  other  expenses  of  the  International  Labour  Office  and  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference  or  Governing  Body  shall  be  paid  to  the  Director  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of 
Nations  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  League.  The  Director  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  League  lor  the  proper  expenditure  of  all  moneys  paid  to  him  in  pursuance  of  this  Article. 

Chapter  II — Procedure. 

ARTICLE  400 — The  agenda  for  all  meetings  of  the  Conference  will  be  settled  by  the  Governing  Body, 
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who  shall  consider  any  suggestion  as  to  the  agenda  that  may  be  made  by  the  Government  ol  any  oJ  the 
Members  or  by  any  representative  organisation  recognised  for  the  purpose  of  Article  389. 

ARTICLE  401 — The  Director  shall  act  as  the  Secretary  ol  the  Conference,  and  shall  transmit  the  agenda 
BO  as  to  reach  the  Members  four  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  Conference,  and,  through  them,  the 
non-Government  Delegates  when  appointed. 

ARTICLE  402 — Any  of  the  Governments  of  the  Members  may  formally  object  tothe  Inclusion  of  any 
item  or  items  in  the  agenda.  The  grounds  for  such  objection  shall  be  set  forth  in  a  reasonert  statement 
addressed  to  the  Director,  who  shall  circulate  it  to  all  the  Members  of  the  Permanent  Organisation.  Items 
to  which  such  objection  has  been  made  shall  not,  however,  be  excluded  from  the  agenda,  if  at  the  Conference 
a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  Delegates  present  Is  in  favour  of  considering  them.  IX 
the  Conference  decides  (otherwise  than  under  the  preceding  paragraph)  by  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast 
by  the  Delegates  present  that  any  subject  shall  be  considered  by  the  Conference,  that  subject  shall  be 
included  in  the  agenda  for  the  following  meeting. 

ARTICLE  40.3 — The  Conference  shall  regulate  its  own  procedure,  shall  elect  its  own  President,  and 
may  appoint  committees  to  consider  and  report  on  any  matter.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided 
In  this  Part  of  the  present  Treaty,  all  matters  shall  be  decided  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by 
the  Delegates  present.  The  voting  is  void  unless  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  Is  equal  to  half  the  number 
of  the  Delegates  attending  the  Conference. 

ARTICLE  404 — The  Conference  may  add  to  any  committees  which  It  appoints  teclmical  experts,  who 
shall  be  assessors  without  power  to  vote. 

Akticlb  405 — When  the  Conference  has  decided  on  the  adoption  of  proposals  with  regard  to  an  item 
in  the  agenda,  it  will  rest  with  the  Conference  to  determine  whether  these  proposals  should  tal:e  tl>e  form: 
(a)  of  a  recommendation  to  be  submitted  to  the  Members  for  consideration  with  a  view  to  effect  being 
given  to  it  by  national  legislation  or  otherwise,  or  (ft)  of  a  draft  international  convention  for  ratification 
by  the  Members.  In  either  case  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  Delegates  present  shall 
be  necessary  on  the  final  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  or  draft  convention,  as  tlie  case  may 
be,  by  the  Conference.  In  framing  any  recommendation  or  draft  convention  of  general  application  the 
Conference  shall  have  due  regard  to  those  countries  in  which  climatic  conditions,  the  imperfect  deveScpment 
of  iaduatrial  organisation  or  other  special  circumstances  make  the  industrial  conditions  substantially  diHerrnt 
and  shall  suggest  the  modifications,  if  any,  which  it  considers  may  be  required  to  meet  the  cs.ic  of  such 
countries  A  copy  of  the  recommendation  or  draft  convention  shall  be  authenticated  by  the  signature 
of  the  President  of  the  Conference  and  of  the  Director  and  shall  be  depflpited  with  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Tbe  Secretary-General  will  communicate  a  certified  copy  of  the  recomiiiendation 
or  draft  convention  to  each  of  the  Members.  Each  of  the  Members  undertakes  that  it  will,  within  the 
period  of  one  year  at  most  from  the  closing  of  the  session  of  the  Conference,  or  if  it  is  impossible  owing 
to  e;:ceptiona!  circumstances  to  do  so  within  the  period  of  one  year,  then  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment 
and  in  no  case  later  than  eighteen  mouths  from  the  closing  of  the  session  of  the  Conference,  bring  the  recom- 
mendation or  draft  convention  before  the  authority  or  authorities  within  whose  competence  the  matter  lies, 
for  the  en.ictment  of  legislation  or  other  action  In  the  case  of  a  recommendation,  the  Members  will  inform 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  action  taken. 

In  the  case  of  a  draft  convention,  the  Member  will,  if  it  obtains  the  consent  ol'  the  authority  or  authori- 
ties within  whose  competence  the  matter  lies,  communicate  the  formal  ratification  of  the  convention  to 
the  Secretary-<3enera!  and  will  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  ra.ike  effective  the  pr.ivisions  of 
such  convention.  If  on  a  recommendation  no  legislative  or  other  action  is  taken  to  make  a  recommendation 
effective,  or  if  the  draft  convention  falls  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  authority  or  authorities  within  whose 
comoetence  the  matter  lies,  no  further  obligation  shall  rest  upon  the  Memlser.  In  the  case  of  a  federal 
State,  the  power  of  which  to  enter  into  conventions  on  labour  matters  is  subject  to  linjitatlons,  it  shall  be 
in  the  discretion  of  that  Government  to  treat  a  draft  convention  to  which  such  limitations  apply  as  a 
recommendation  only,  and  the  provisions  of  this  Article  with  respect  to  recommendations  shall  apply  in 
such  case  The  above  Article  shall  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  following  nrinciple:  In  no  ca.se 
shall  any  Membei  be  asked  or  required,  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  any  recommendation  or  draft  con- 
vention by  the  Conference,  to  lessen  the  protection  afforded  by  its  existing  leeislation  to  the  workers  concerned. 

Article  i06 — Any  convention  so  ratified  shall  be  registered  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  iJeaguo 
Ci  Nations,  but  shall  only  be  binding  upon  the  Members  which  ratify  it. 

Article  407 — If  any  convention  coming  before  the  Conference  for  final  consideration  fails  to  secure 
the  .'support  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  Delegates  present,  it  shall  nevertheless  be  within  the 
right  of  any  of  the  Members  of  the  Permanent  Organisation  to  agree  to  such  convention  among  themselves. 
Any  convention  so  agreed  to  shall  be  communicated  by  tne  Governments  concerned  to  the  Secretary -General 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  who  shall  register  it. 

Article  408 — Each  of  the  Members  agrees  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  International  Labour 
Office  on  the  measures  which  It  has  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  conventions  to  which  it  is  a. 
party.  These  reuorts  shall  be  made  in  such  form  and  shall  contain  such  particulars  as  the  Governing  Body 
may  request.     The  Director  shall  lay  a  summary  of  these  reports  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

Article  409 — In  the  event  of  any  representation  being  made  to  the  International  Labour  Office  by 
an  industrial  association  of  employers  or  of  workers  that  any  of  the  Members  has  failed  to  secure  in  any 
respect  the  effective  observance  within  its  jurisdiction  of  any  convention  to  wnich  it  is  a  party,  the  Governing 
Body  may  communicate  tnis  representation  to  the  Government  against  which  it  Is  made  and  may  invite 
that  Government  to  make  such  statement  on  the  subject  as  it  may  think  fit. 

Article  410 — If  no  statement  is  received  within  a  reasonable  time  from  the  Government  in  question, 
or  if  the  statement  when  received  is  not  deemed  to  be  satisfactory  by  the  Governing  Body,  the  latter  shall 
have  the  right  to  publish  the  representation  and  the  statement,  if  any,  made  in  replv  to  it. 

Article  411 — Any  of  the  Members  shall  have  the  right  to  file  a  complaint  with  the  Intfimation.'^l 
Labour  Office  if  it  is  not  satisfied  that  any  other  Member  is  securing  the  effective -observance  of  any  cou- 
vention  which  both  have  ratified  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  Articles.  The  Governing  Body  may. 
If  it  thinks  fit,  before  referring  such  a  complaint  to  a  Commission  of  Enquiry,  as  hereinafter  provided  for, 
communicate  with  the  Government  in  question  in  the  manner  described  in  Article  409.  If  the  Governing 
Body  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  communicate  the  complaint  to  the  Government  in  question,  or  if, 
when  they  nave  made  such  communication,  no  statement  in  reply  has  been  received  within  a  reasonable 
time  which  the  Governing  Body  considers  to  be  satisfactory,  the  Governing  Body  may  apply  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  of  Enquiry  to  consider  the  complaint  and  to  report  thereon.  The  Governing  Body 
may  adopt  the  same  procedure  either  of  its  own  motion  or  on  receipt  of  a  complaint  from  a  Delegate  to 
the  Conference.  When  any  matter  arising  out  of  Articles  410  or  411  is  being  considered  by  the  Governing 
Body,  the  Government  in  question  shall,  if  not  already  represented  thereon,  be  entitled  to  send  a  representa- 
tive to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Governing  Body  while  the  matter  is  under  consideration.  Adequate 
notice  of  the  date  on  which  the  matter  will  be  considered  shall  be  given  to  the  Government  In  question. 

Article  412 — The  Commission  of  Enquiry  shall  be  constituted  in  accordance  with  the  following  pro- 
visions: Each  of  the  Members  agrees  to  nominate  within  six  months  of  the  date  on  which  the  present 
Treaty  comes  into  force  three  persons  of  indxistrial  experience,  of  wliom  one  shall  be  a  representative  ot 
employers,  one  a  representative  of  workers,  and  one  a  person  of  independent  standing,  who  shall  together 
form  a  panel  from  which  the  Members  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  shall  be  drawn.  The  Qualifications 
ot  the  persons  so  nominated  shall  "be  subject  to  scrutiny  by  the  Governing  Body,  which  may  by  two-thirda 
ol  the  votes  cast  by  the  representatives  present  refuse  to  accept  the  nomination  of  any  person  whoso  qaalifica- 
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tlons  do  not  In  Its  opiulon  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  present  Article.  Upon  the  application 
of  the  Governing  Body,  the  Secretary -General  of  the  I,eague  of  Nations  shall  nominate  three  persons,  one 
from  each  section  of  this  panel,  to  constitute  the  Commission  of  Enquiry,  and  shall  designate  one  of  them 
as  the  President  oJ  the  Commission.  None  of  these  three  persons  shall  be  a  person  nominated  to  the  panel 
by  any  Member  directly  concerned  In  the  complaint. 

ARTICLE  413 — The  Members  agree  that,  In  the  event  of  the  reference  of  a  complaint  to  a  Commission 
of  Enquiry  under  Article  411,  they  will  each,  whether  directly  concerned  in  the  complaint  or  not,  place 
at  the  disposal  of  tiie  Commission  all  the  information  in  then-  posses.sion  which  bears  upon  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  complaint. 

Arti(?Le  414 — When  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  has  fully  considered  the  complaint,  it  shall  prepare 
a  report  embodying  its  findings  on  all  questions  of  tact  relevant  to  determinins  the  issue  between  the  parties 
and  containing  such  recommendations  as  it  may  thlnlt  proper  as  to  the  steps  which  should  be  talcen  to  meet 
the  complaint  and  the  time  within  which  they  should  be  talcen.  It  shall  also  indicate  in  this  report  the 
measures,  if  any,  of  an  economic  character  against  a  defaulting  Government  which  it  considers  to  be  appro- 
priate, and  which  it  considers  other  Governments  would  be  justified  In  adopting. 

Article  415 — The  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  communicate  the  report  of  the 
Commission  of  Enquiry  to  each  of  the  Governments  concerned  in  the  complaint,  and  shall  cause  it  to  be 
published.  Each  of  tliese  Governments  shall  within  one  month  inform  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League 
of  Nations  whether  or  not  it  accepts  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commission:  and 
if  not,  whether  it  proposes  to  refer  the  complaint  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

ARTICLE  410 — In  the  event  of  any  >1  ember  failing  to  take  the  action  required  by  Article  405,  with  regard 
to  a  recommendation  or  draft  Convention,. any  other  Member  shall  be  entitled  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

ARTICLE  417 — The  decision  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  In  regard  to  a  complaint 
or  matter  which  has  been  referred  to  it  in  pursuance  of  Article  415  or  Article  416  shall  be  final. 

ARTICLE  418 — The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  may  affirm,  vary  or  reverse  any  of  the 
findings  or  recoramendationg  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry,  if  any,  and  shall  in  its  decision  indicate  the 
measures,  if  any,  of  an  economic  character  which  it  considers  to  bo  appropriate,  and  which  other  Govern- 
ments would  Vie  justified  in  adopting  against  a  defaulting  Government. 

Article  419 — In  the  event  of  any  Member  failing  to  carry  out  within  the  time  specified  the  recom- 
mendations, if  any,  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry,  or  in  the  decision  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Intel  national  Justice,  a^  the  case  may  be,  any  other  Member  may  take  against  that  Member  the 
measures  of  an  economic  character  Indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  or  In  the  decision  of  the  Court 
as  appropriate  to  the  case. 

Article  420 — The  defaulting  Government  may  at  any  time  inform  the  Governing  Body  that  it  has 
taken  the  stens  necessary  to  comply  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  or  with  those 
In  the  decision  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  may  request  it 
to  apply  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Leag,ue  to  constitute  a  Commission  of  Enquiry  to  verify  its  con- 
tention. In  this  case  the  provisions  of  Articles  412,  413,  414,  415,  417  and  418  shall  apply,  and  it  the  report 
of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  or  the  decision  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  is  in  favour 
of  the  defaulting  Government,  the  other  Goverwrnents  shall  fortlnvith  discontinue  the  measures  of  an  economic 
character  that  they  have  taken  against  the  defaulting  Government. 

Chapter  III — Gener.^l. 

Article  421 — The  Members  engage  to  apply  conventions  wiiich  they  have  ratified  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Part  of  the  present  Treaty  to  their  colonies,  protectorates  and  possessions  v/hich  are 
not  fully  selt-soverning:  (1)  Except  where  owing  to  the  local  conditions  the  convention  is  Inapplicable,  or 
(2)  Subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary  to  adapt  the  convention  to  local  conditions.  And 
each  of  the  Members  shall  notify  to  the  International  Labour  Office  the  action  taken  in  respect  of  each  of 
its  colonies,  protectorates  and  possessions  whieli  are  not  fully  self-governing. 

Article  422— Amendments  to  this  Part  of  the  present  Treaty  wliicli  are  adopted  by  the  Conference 
by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  Delegates  present  shall  take  effect  wiien  ratified  by 
the  States  wliose  representatives  compose  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  by  tteee-foiuths  of 
the  Members. 

Article  423 — Any  question  or  dispute  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  this  Part  of  the  present  Treaty 
or  of  any  subsequent  convention  concluded  by  the  Members  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  Part 
of  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  referred  for  decision  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Internationai  Justice. 

Chapter  IV — Transitory  Provisions. 

Article  424— The  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  shall  take  place  in  October,  1919.  The  place  and 
agenda  for  this  meeting  shall  be  as  specified  in  the  Annex  hereto  A.rrangements  for  the  convening  and 
the  organisation  of  tlie  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be  made  by  the  Government  designated  for 
the  purpose  in  ttie  said  Annex.  That  Government  shall  bo  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  documents 
for  submisriion  to  the  Conference  by  an  International  Committee  constituted  as  provided  in  the  said  Annex. 
The  expenses  of  the  first  meeting  and  of  all  subsequent  meetim^s  held  before  the  League  of  Nations  has 
been  able  to  establish  a  general  fund,  other  than  the  expenses  of  Delegates  and  their  advisers,  will  be  borne 
by  the  Members  in  accordance  with  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union 

Article  425 — Until  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  constituted  all  communications  which  under  the 
provisions  of  the  foiegoing  Articles  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  of  ttie  League  will  be 
preserved  by  tlie  Director  of  the  International  Labour  Office,  who  will  transmit  them  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  olie  I<eague 

Article  426 — Pending  the  creation  of  a  Pernanent  Court  of  International  Justice  disputes  which  in 
accordance  witii  this  Piirt  of  the  present  Treaty  \'Ould  be  submitted  to  it  for  decision  will  be  referred  to 
a  tribunal  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  Councii  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Annex — First  Meeting  of  Annual  Labour  Conference,  1919. 

The  place  bf  meeting  will  be  Washington.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  requested 
to  convene  the  Conference.  The  International  Organising  Committee  will  consist  of  seven  Members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland. 
The  Committee  may,  if  it  thinks  necessary,  invito  other  Members  to  appoint  representatives.  Agenda: 
(1)  Application  of  principle  of  the  S-liours  day  or  of  the  48-hours  week  (2)  Question  of  preventing  or  pro- 
viding againnfc  unemployment.  (3)  Women's  employment:  (o)  Before  and  after  child-birth,  including  the 
question  of  maternity  benefit;  (5)  Du'.  Ing  the  night;  (c)  In  unhealthy  jirocessos.  (4)  Employment  of  children: 
(a)  Minimum  age  of  employment:  (ft)  During  tiie  night:  (rt  In  unhealthy  processes.  (5)  Extension  and 
application  of  tlie  Intel  national  ConventionR  adopted  at  Berne  in  1906  on  the  prohibition  of  night  work  for 
women  employed  In  industry  and  the  prohibition  oi'  tlie  use  of  white  phosphorus  In  the  manufacture  of  matches. 

Section  II — General  Principles. 

AHTICLE  427 — Tlie  High  Contracting  Parties,  recognising  that  the  well-being,  physical,  moral  and 
Intellectual,  of  industrial  wa'^e-camer'-.  is  of  suo'eme  internationai  Importance,  have  framed.  In  order  to  fur- 
ther this  great  end,  the  permanent  'u.-ichinorv  o.-ovided  for  In  Section  I  and  associated  with  that  of  the 
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League  oX  Nations.  They  recognise  that  differences  ot  climate,  habits  and'customs,  of  economic  wportiiDlty 
and  industrial  tradition,  make  strict  uniformity  in  the  conditions  of  labour  difficult  of  Immediate  aittalnment. 
But,  holding  as  they  do,  that  labour  should  not  be  regarded  merely  as  an  article  of  commerce,  they  thinls 
that  there  are  methods  and  principles  for  regulating  labour  conditions  which  all  industrial  oomraunttles 
should  endeavour  to  apply,  so  far  as  their  special  circumstances  will  permit.  Among  these  methods  and 
principles,  the  following  seem  to  the  High  Contracting  Parties  to  be  of  special  and  urgent  Importance: 
First — The  guiding  principle  above  enunciated  that  labour  should,not  be  regarded  merely  as  a  cotamortity  or 
article  of  commerce.  Second — The  right  of  association  for  all  lawful  purposes  by  the  employed  as  well  as  by 
the  employers.  Third — The  payment  to  the  employed  of  a  wage  adequate  to  maintain  a  reasonablo  standard 
of  life  as  this  is  understood  in  their  time  and  country.  Foziiih — The  adoption  of  an  eight  hours  day  or  a  forty- 
eigtet  hours  weels  as  the  standard  to  be  aimed  at  where  it  has  not  already  been  attained.  Fifth — The  adoption 
of  a  weekly  rest  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  which  should  Include  Sunday  wherever  practicable.  Sixth — 
The  abolition  of  child  labour  and  the  imposition  of  such  limitations  on  the  labour  of  young  persona  as  shall 
permit  the  contiauation  of  their  education  and  assure  their  proper  physical  development.  Seventh — The 
principle  that  men  and  women  should  receive  equal  remuneration  for  work  of  eo.ual  value.  Eighth — The 
standard  set  by  law  in  each  country  with  respect  to  the  conditions  ol  labour  should  have  due  regard  to  the 
equitable  economic  treatment  of  all  workers  lawfully  resident  therein.  Ninth — Each  State  should  make  pro- 
vision for  a  system  oi  inspection  in  which  women  should  take  part,  in  order  to  ensure  the  enforcement  ol  the 
laws  and  regulatioas  for  the  protection  of  the  employed. 

Without  claiming  that  tl'iese  methods  and  principles  are  either  complete  or  final,  the  Higli  Contracting 
Parties  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  well  fitted  to  guide  the  policy  of  the  League  of  Nations;  and  that,  if 
adopted  by  the  industrial  communities  who  are  members  of  the  League,  and  safeguarded  in  practice  by  an 
adequate  system  of  such  inspection,  they  will  confer  lasting  benefits  upon  the  wage-earners  of  the  world. 

PART  XIV— GUARANTEES. 

Section  I — Western  Europe. 

Article  42S — As  a  guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the  present  Treaty  by  <3ermany,  the  German  territory 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  together  with  the  bridgeheads,  will  bo  occupied  by  Allied  and  Associated 
troops  for  a  period  of  fiiteon  years  from  the  coming  Into  force  of  the  pi'esent  Treaty. 

Article  429 — If  the  conditions  of  tlie  present  Treaty  are  faithfully  carried  out  by  Germany,  the  occu- 
pation referred  to  In  Article  428  will  be  successively  restricted  as  follows:  (1)  At  the  expiration  of  five  years 
there  will  be  evacuated:  the  bridgehead  of  Cologne  and  the  territories  north  of  a  line  running  along  tlje 
Ruhr,  then  along  the  railway  Julich,  Duren,  Eusklrchen,  Rheinbach,  thence  along  the  road  Rheinbach  to 
SiuEig,  and  reaching  the  Rhine  at  the  confluence  with  the  Ahr;  the  roads,  railways  and  places  mentioned 
above  being  excluded  from  the  area  evacuated.  (2)  At  the  expiration  of  Aen  years  there  will  bo  evacuated: 
the  bridgehead  of  Coblenz  and  the  territories  north  of  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  intersection  between  the 
frontiers  of  Belgium,  Germany  and  Holland,  running  about  4  kilometres  from  south  of  Aix-la-C^hapclXe,  then  to 
and  following  the  crest  ot  Forst  Gemiind,  then  east  of  the  railway  of  the  Urft  Valley,  then  along  Blankenheim, 
Valdorf,  Dreis,  Ulmen  to  and  following  the  Moselle  from  Bremm  to  Nehren,  then  passing  by  Xvappel  and 
Simmern,  then  following  the  ridge  of  the  heights  between  Simmern  and  the  Rhine  and  reaching  this  river  at 
Bacharach;  all  the  places,  valleys,  roads  an.d  railways  mentioned  above  being  excluded  from  the  area  evacuated. 
(3)  At  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years  there  will  be  evacuated:  the  bridgehead  ol  Mainz,  the  bridgehead  of 
Kehl  and  the  remainder  ot  the  German  territory  under  occupation.  If  at  that  date  the  guarantees  against 
unprovoked  aggression  by  Germany  are  not  considered  sufficient  by  the  Allied  aud  Associated  Governments, 
the  evacuation  of  the  occupying  troops  may  be  delayed  to  the  extent  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  requii'ed  guarantees. 

ARTICLE  430 — In  case  either  during  the  occupation  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  years  referred 
to  above  the  Reparation  Commission  finds  that  Germany  refuses  to  observe  the  whole  or  part  ot  her  obliga- 
tions under  the  present  Treaty  with  regard  to  reparation,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  areas  specified  in  Article 
429  will  be  reoccupied  immediately  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  forces. 

Article  431 — If  before  the  expiration  ot  the  period  of  fifteen  years  Germany  complies  with  all  the 
.undertakings  resulting  from  the  present  Treaty,  the  occupj'lng  forces  will  be  withdrawn  immediately. 

Article  432 — AU  matters  relating  to  the  occupation  and  not  provided  for  by  the  present  Treaty  shall 
be  regulated  by  subsequent  agreements,  which  Germany  hereby  undertakes  to  observe. 

Section  II — Eastern  Europe. 

ArticIjE  433 — As  a  guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty,  by  wiiich  Ger- 
many accepts  definitely  the  abrogation  of  the  Brest-Li  to  vsk  Treaty,  and  ot  all  treaties,  conventions  and 
agreements  entered  into  by  her  with  the  Maximalist  Government  in  Russia,  and  In  order  to  ensure  the  res- 
toration of  peace  and  good  government  in  tlie  Baltic  Provinces  and  Lithuania,  all  German  troops  at  present 
In  the  said  teiTltories  shall  return  to  within  the  frontiers  of  Germany  as  soon  as  the  Governments,  of  the 
Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  shall  think  the  moment  suitable,  having  regard  to  tJie  internal 
situation  ot  these  territories.  These  troops  shall  abstain  from  all  requisitions  and  seizures  and  from  any  other 
coercive  mcasiu'es,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  supplies  Intended  for  Germany,  and  shall  in  no  w.iy  Interfere 
with  such  measures  for  national  defence  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Provisional  Governments  of  Esthonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania.  No  other  German  troops  shall,  pending  the  evacuation  or  att«r  the  evacuation  is 
complete,  be  admitted  to  the  said  territories. 

PART  XV. 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

ARTICLE  434 — Germany  undertakes  to  recognise  the  full  force  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace  and  Additional 
Conventions  which  may  be  concluded  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  with  the  Powers  who  fought  on 
the  side  of  Germany  and  to  recognise  whatever  dispositions  may  be  made  concerning  the  territories  of  the 
former  Aust.ro-Hungarlau  Monarchy,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  and  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  to  recog- 
nise the  new  States  within  their  frontiers  as  there  laid  down. 

ARTICLE  435 — The  High  Contracting  Parties,  while  they  recognise  the  guarantees  stipulated  by  the 
Treaties  of  1815,  and  especially  by  the  Act  ot  November  20,  1815,  in  favour  of  Switzerland,  the  said  guar- 
antees constituting  International  obligations  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  declare  nevertheless  that  the 
provisions  of  these  treaties,  conventions,  declarations  and  other  supplementary  Acts  concerning  the  neutral- 
ized zone  o!  Savoy,  as  laid  down  in  paragraph  1  ot  Article  92  ot  the  Final  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and 
to  paragraph  2  ot  Article  3  ot  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  November  20,  1815,  are  no  longer  consistent  with  present 
conditions.  For  tills  reason  the  High  Contracting  Parties  take  note  of  the  agreement  reached  between  the 
French  Government  and  the  Swiss  Government  tor  the  abrogation  ot  the  stipulations  relatiixg  to  this  zone 
which  are  and  remain  abrogated.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  also  agree  that  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaties  of  1815  and  ot  the  other  supplementary  Acts  concerning  the  free  zones  ot  Upper  Savoy  and  the  Gex 
district  are  no  longer  consistent  with  present  conditions,  and  that  it  is  tor  France  and  Switzerland  to  come  to 
an  agreement  together  with  a  view  to  settling  between  themselves  the  status  ot  these  territories  under  such 
conditions  as  shall  be  considered  suitable  by  both  countries. 

^  ANNEX. 
I. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council  has  Informed  the  French  Government  on  May  5,  1919,  that  aftw  examining 
the  provisions  of  Article  435  in  a  like  spirit  of  sincere  friendship  it  has  happily  reached  the  cOHcIusion  that 
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it  was  possible  to  acquiesce  In  It  vinder  the  following  conditions  and  reservations:  (1)  The  neutralized  zone 
of  Haute-Savole:  (a)  It  will  be  understood  that  as  long  as  the  Federal  Chambers  have  not  ratified  the  agree- 
ment come  to  between  the  two  Governments  concerning  the  abrogation  of  the  stipulations  in  respect  of  the 
neutralized  zone  of  Savoy,  nothing  will  be  deflnitively  settled,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  regard  to  thia 
subject,  (b)  The  .isscnt  given  by  the  Swiss  Government  to  the  abrogation  of  the  above  mentioned  stipulations 
presupposes,  in  conformity  with  the  text  adopted,  the  recognition  of  the  guarantees  formulated  in  favour  of 
Switzerland  by  tiie  Treaties  of  1815  and  particularly  by  the  Declaration  of  November  20,  1815.  (c)  The 
agreement  between  the  Governments  of  France  and  Switzerland  for  the  abrogation  of  the  above  mentioned 
stipulations' will  only  be  considered  as  valid  if  the  Treaty  of  Peace  contains  this  Article  in  Its  present  wording. 
In  addition  the  I'artics  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  should  endeavour  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  signatory  Powers 
of  the  Treaties  of  1815  and  of  the  Declaration  of  November  20,  1815,  which  are  not  signatories  of  the  present 
Treaty  of  Peace.  (U)  Free  zone  of  Haute-Savoie  and  the  district  of  Gex:  (a)  The  Federal  Council  makes  the 
most  express  reservations  to  the  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  statement  mentioned  In  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  above  Article  for  insertion  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  which  provides  that  "the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaties  of  1815  and  other  supplementary  acts  concerning  tlie  liee  zones  of  Haute-Savoie  and  the  Gex 
district  are  no  longer  consistent  with  present  conditions."  Tiie  Fcdeial  Council  would  not  wish  that  ita 
acceptance  of  the  above  wording  should  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  agree  to  the  suppression  of  a 
system  Intended  to  give  neighbouring  territory  the  benefit  of  a  special  regime  which  is  appropriate  to  the 
geographical  and  economical  situation  and  which  has  been  well  tested. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Council  the  question  is  not  the  modification  of  the  customs  system  of  the 
zones  as  set  up  by  the  Treaties  mentioned  above,  but  only  tlie  regula'ion  in  a  manner  more  appropriate  to 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  present  day  of  the  terms  of  tlie  exchange  of  goods  between  the  regions  In 
question.  The  Federal  Council  has  been  led  to  make  the  preceding  observations  by  the  perusal  of  the  draft 
Convention  concerning  the  future  cons'tltution  of  the  zones  which  was  annexed  to  the  note  of  April  26  from 
the  French  Government.  While  making  the  above  reservations  the  Federal  Council  declares  its  readiness 
to  examine  in  the  most  friendly  spirit  any  proposals  which  the  French  Government  may  deem  it  convenient 
to  make  on  the  subject  (&)  It  is  conceded  that  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaties  of  1815  and  other  supple- 
mentary acts  relative  to  the  free  zones  will  remain  in  force  until  a  new  arrangement  is  come  to  between 
France  and  Switzerland  to  regulate  matters  in  this  territory. 

II 

The  French  Government  have  addressed  to  the  Swiss  Government,  on  May  IS,  1919,  the  following  note 
in  reply  to  the  communication  set  out  in  the  preceding  paragraph:  In  a  note  dated  May  5  the  Swiss  Legation 
in  Paris  was  good  enough  to  inform  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  that  the  Federal  Government 
adhered  to  the  proposed  Article  to  be  inserted  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  and  Germany.  The  French  Government  have  taken  Jiote  with  much  pleasure  of  the  agree- 
ment thus  reached,  and,  at  their  request,  the  proposed  Article,  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governmenls,  has  been  inserted  imder  No.  435  in  the  Peace  conditions  presented  to  the  German 
Plenipotentiaries.  The  Swiss  Government,  in  their  note  of  May  5  on  this  subject,  have  expressed  various 
views  and  reservations  Concerning  the  observations  relating  to  the  free  zones  of  Haute-  Savole  and  the  Gex 
district,  the  French  Government  have  the  honour  to  observe  that  the  provisions  of  the  last  paragi'aph  of 
Article  435  are  so  clear  that  their  purport  cannot  be  misapprehended,  especially  where  it  implies  that  no 
other  Power  but  France  and  Switzerland  will  in  future  be  interested  in  that  que.stion.  The  French  Govern- 
ment on  their  part  are  anxious  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  French  territories  concerned,  and,  with  that 
object,  having  their  special  situation  in  view,  they  bear  in  mind  the  desirability  of  assuring  them  a  suitable 
customs  regime  and  determining,  in  a  manner  better  suited  to  present  conditions,  the  methods  of  exchanges 
between  these  territories  and  the  adjacent  Swiss  territories,  while  taking  into  account  the  reciprocal  interests 
of  both  regions. 

It  is  understood  that  this  must  in  no  way  prejudice  the  right  of  France  to  adjust  her  customs  line  in  this 
region  in  conformity  with  her  political  frontier,  as  is  done  on  the  other  portions  of  her  territorial  boundaries, 
and  as  was  done  by  Switzerland  long  ago  on  her  own  boundaries  in  this  region.  The  French  Government  are 
pleased  to  note  on  this  subject  in  what  a  friendly  disposition  the  Swiss  Government  take  this  opportunity  of 
declaring  their  willingness  to  consider  any  French  proposal  dealing  with  the  system  to  be  substituted  for  tlie 
present  regime  oi  the  said  free  zones,  which  the  Fiench  Government  intend  to  formulate  in  the  same  friendly 
spirit.  Moreover,  the  French  Government  have  no  doubt  that  the  provisional  maintenance  of  the  regime 
of  1815  as  to  the  free  zones  referred  to  in  the  above  mentioned  paragraph  of  tlie  note  from  the  Sv/iss  Legation 
of  May  5,  whose  object  is  to  provide  for  the  passage  from  the  present  regime  to  the  conventional  regime, 
will  cause  no  delay  whatsoever  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  situation  which  has  been  found  necessary 
by  the  two  Governments.  This  remark  applies  also  to  the  ratification  by  the  I''ederal  Chambers,  dealt  with 
In  paragraph  1  («),  of  the  Swiss  note  of  May  5,  under  the  heading  "Neutialited  zone  of  Haute-Savoie." 

Article  436 — The  High  Contracting  Parties  declare  and  place  on  record  that  they  have  taken  note  of 
the  Treaty  signed  by  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  on  July  17,  1918,  with  his  Serene  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Monaco  defining  the  relations  between  Fi-ance  and  the  Piincipality. 

Article  437 — The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  subsequent  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  the  Chairman  of  any  Commission  established  by  the  present  Treaty  shall  in  the  event  of  an 
equality  of  votes  be  entitled  to  a  second  vote 

Article  438 — The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  agree  that  whore  Christian  religious  missions  were 
being  maintained  by  Gorman  societies  or  persons  in  territory  belonging  xo  them,  or  of  which  the  government 
is  entrusted  to  them  in  accordance  with  the  present  Treaty,  the  property  which  these  missions  or  missionary 
societies  possessed,  including  that  of  trading  socif^ties  whose  profits  were  devoted  to  the  support  of  missions, 
shall  continue  to  be  devoted  to  missionary  purr  oses.  In  order  to  ensure  the  due  execution  of  this  under- 
taking the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  will  hand  over  such  property  to  boards  of  trustees  appointed 
by  or  approved  by  the  Governments  and  composed  of  persons  holding  the  faith  of  the  Mission  whose  prop- 
erty is  involved.  The  Allied  and  A.ssocial.ed  Governments,  while  continuing  to  maintain  full  control  as  to 
the  individuals  by  whom  the  Missions  are  conducted,  will  safeguard  the  interests  of  such  Missions  Ger- 
many, taking  note  of  the  above  undertaking,  agrees  to  accept  all  arrangements  made  or  to  be  made  by  the 
Allied  or  Associated  Government  concerned  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  said  missions  or  trading  societies 
and  waives  all  claims  on  their  behalf. 

Article  439 — Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty,  Germany  undertakes  not  to 
put  forward  directly  or  indirectly  against  any  Allied  or  Associated  Power,  signatory  of  the  present  Treaty. 
Including  those  which  without  having  declared  war,  have  broken  oft  diplomatic  relations  with  the  German 
Empire,  any  pecuniary  claim  based  on  events  which  occurred  at  any  time  before  the  coming  Into  force  of 
the  present  Treaty.  The  present  stipulation  will  bar  completely  and  finally  all  claims  of  this  nature,  which 
will  be  thenceforward  extinguished,  whoever  may  be  the  parties  in  interest. 

Article  440 — Germany  accepts  and  recognises  as  valid  and  binding  all  decrees  and  orders  concerning 
German  shops  and  goods  and  all  orders  relating  to  the  payment  of  costs  made  by  any  Prize  Court  of  any  ol 
the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers,  and  undertakes  not  to  put  forward  any  claim  arising  out  of  such  decrees 
or  orders  on  behalf  of  any  German  national.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  reserve  the  right  to  examine 
in  such  manner  as  they  may  determine  all  decisions  and  orders  of  German  Prize  Courts,  whether  affecting 
the  property  rights  of  nationals  of  those  Powers  or  of  neutral  Powers.  Germany  agrees  to  furnish  copies  ol 
all  the  documents  constituting  the  record  of  the  cases,  including  the  decisions  and  orders  made,  and  to 
accept  and  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  made  after  such  examination  of  the  cases. 
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■"Tbe  present  Treaty,  of  whlcti  the  French  and'  English  texts  are  both  authentic,  shall  t>e  ratified. 
The' deposit  of  ratifications  shall  be  made  at  Paris  as  soon  as  possible.  Powers  of  which  the  seat  of  the 
Government  is  outside  Europe  will  be  entitled  merely  to  inform  the  Government  of  the  Frencli  Republic 
through  their  diplomatic  representative  at  Paris  that  their  ratification  has  been  given:  in  that  case  they 
must  transmit  the  instrument  of  ratification  as  soon  as  possible.  A  first  proces-verbal  of  the  deposit  of 
ratifications  will  be  drawn  up  as  soon  as  the  Treaty  has  been  ratified  by  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
three  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  on  the  other  hand.  From  the  date  of  this  first  proces- 
verbal  the  Treaty  will  come  into  force  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  who  have  ratified  it.  For  the 
determination  of  all  periods  of  time  provided  for  in  the  present  Treaty  this  date  will  be  the  date  of  the  coming 
Into  force  of  the  Treaty.  In  all  other  respects  the  Treaty  will  enter  into  force  for  each  Power  at  the  date  of 
the  deposit  of  its  ratification.  The  French  Government  will  transmit  to  all  the  signatory  Powers  a  certified 
cony  of  the  proces-verbaux  oi  the  deposit  of  ratifications. 

IN  FAITH  WHEREOF  tlie  above-named  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present  Treaty.  Done  at 
Versailles,  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen,  in  a  single  copy  which 
will  remain  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  French  Republic,  and  of  which  authenticated  copies  will  be 
transmitted  to  each  of  the  Signatory  Powers.    . 
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The  peace  treaty  with  Germany,  signed  June  28,  1919,  at  Versailles,  France,  by  the  reprovientatives 
OI  Germany  and  the  allied  nations,  was  submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  President  Wilson  on 
July  10,  1919,  and  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  on  November  19,  1919.  On  the  last  named  date  the  treaty 
was  offered  by  Senator  Lodge,  Republican,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  coupled  with 
the  following  resolution  of  ratification: 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  V'csent  concuri'mg  therein),  That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  concluded  at  Versailles  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
June,  1919,  subject  to  the  following  reservations  and  understandings,  which  are  herebj'  made  a  part  and 
condition  of  this  resolution  of  ratification,  which  ratification  is  not  to  talte  effect  or  bind  the  United  States 
until  the  said  reservations  and  understandings  adopted  by  the  Senate  have  been  accepted  by  an  exchange 
of  notes  as  a  part  and  a  condition  of  this  resolution  of  ratification  by  at  least  three  of  the  four  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers,  to  wit,  Gi-eat  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan: 

1.  The  United  States  so  understands  and  construes  Article  1  that  in  case  of  notice  of  withdrawal  from 
the  League  of  Nations,  as  provided  in  said  article,  the  United  States  shall  be  the  sole  judge  as  to  whether 
all  its  international  obligations  and  all  its  obligations  under  the  said  covenant  have  been  fulfilled,  and 
notice  of  withdrawal  by  the  United  States  may  be  given  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  The  United  States  assumes  no  obligation  to  preserve  t)ie  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence 
of  any  other  country  or  to  interfere  in  controversies  between  nations — whether  members  of  the  League 
or  not — under  the  provisions  of  Article  10,  or  to  employ  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
under  any  article  of  the  treaty  for  any  piu-pose,  unless  in  any  particular  case  the  Congress,  which,  under  the 
Constitution,  has  the  sole  power  to  declare  war  or  authorize  the  employment  of  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  shall  by  act  or  joint  resolution  so  provide. 

3  No  mandate  shall  be  accepted  by  the  United  States  under  Article  22,  Part  1,  or  any  other  provision 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany,  except  by  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

4.  The  United  States  reserves  to  lt.se!i  exclusively  the  right  to  decide  what  questions  are  within  its 
domestic  jurisdiction  and  declares  that  all  domestic  and  political  o.uestions  relating  wholly  or  in  part  to 
its  internal  affairs,  Including  immigration,  labor,  coastwise  traffic,  the  tariff,  commerce,  the  suppression  of 
traffic  in  women  and  children,  and  in  opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs,  and  all  other  domestic  questions, 
are  solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  are  not  under  this  treaty  to  be  submitted  in  any 
way  either  to  arbitration  or  to  the  coQsideration  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
or  any  agency  thereof,  or  to  the  decision  oi  recommendation  of  any  other  power. 

5.  The  United  States  will  not  submit  to  arljitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the  Assembly  or  by  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  provided  for  in  said  treaty  of  peace,  any  questions  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
United  States  depend  upon  or  relate  to  its  long-established  policy,  commonly  known  as  the  Moiuoe  Doctrine: 
said  doctrine  is  to  be  interpreted  by  (he  United  States  alone  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  wholly  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  said  League  of  Nations  and  entirely  unaffected  by  any  provision  contained  in  the  said 
treaty  of  peace  with  Germany. 

6.  The  United  States  withholds  its  assent  to  Articles  150,  157,  and  158,  and  reserves  full  liberty  of 
action  with  respect  to  any  controversy  which  may  arise  under  said  articles  between  the  Republic  of  China 
and  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

7  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  provide  by  law  for  the  appointment  of  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  mas'  in  its  discretion 
provide  for  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  any  commission,  committee,  tribunal,  court,  council, 
or  conference,  or  in  the  selection  of  any  members  thereof  and  for  the  appointment  of  members  of  said 
commissions,  committees,  tribunals,  courts,  councils?,  or  conferences,  or  any  other  representatives  under 
the  treaty  of  peace,  or  in  carrying  out  its  provisions,  aud  until  such  participation  and  appointment  have 
been  so  provided  for  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  representatives  have  been  defined  by  law,  no  person 
shall  represent  the  United  States  under  cither  said  League  of  Nations  or  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany, 
or  be  authorized  to  perform  any  act  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  theretmder,  and  no  citizen  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  selected  or  appointed  as  a  member  of  said  commis.sions,  committees,  tribunals,  courts, 
councils,  or  conferences  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
,  8.  The  United  States  understands  that  the  Reparation  Commission  will  regulate  or  interfere  with 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  Germany,  or  from  Germany  to  the  United  States,  only  when  the  United 
States  by  act  or  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approves  such  regulation  or  interference 

9.  The  United  States  shall  not  be  obligated  to  contribute  to  any  expenses  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
or  of  the  secretariat,  or  of  any  commission,  or  committee,  or  conference  or  other  agency,  organized  under 
the  League  of  Nations  or  under  the  treaty  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  treaty  provisions,  unless 
and  until  an  appropriation  of  funds  available  for  such  expenses  shall  have  been  made  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

10  If  the  United  States  shall  at  any  time  adopt  any  plan  for  the  limitation  of  armaments  proposed 
by  tbe  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  under  the  provisions  of  Article  8,  it  reserves  the  right  to  increase 
such  armaments  without  the  consent  of  the  Council  whenever  the  United  States  is  threatened  with  invasion 
or  engaged  in  war. 

11.  The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  permit,  in  its  discretion,  the  nationals  of  a  covenant-breaking 
State,  as  defined  in  Article  16  of  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  residing  within  the  United  States 
or  in  countries  other  than  that  violating  said  Article  16,  to  continue  their  commercial,  financial,  and  personal 
relations  with  the  nationals  of  the  United  States. 

12.  Nothing  in  Articles  296,  297,  or  in  any  of  the  annexes  thereto  or  in  any  other  article,  section,  or 
annex  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  shall,  as  against  citizens  of  the  United  States,  be  taken  to  mean 
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any  confirmation,  ratification,  or  approval  of  any  act  otherwise  illegal  or  in  contravention  ol  the  right 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

13.  The  United  States  withholds  Its  assent  to  Part  XIII.  (Articles  387  to  427,  inclusive)  unless  Congress 
by  act  or  joint  resolution  shall  hereafter  make  provision  for  representation  In  the  organization  established 
by  said  Part  XIIl ,  and  in  such  event  the  participation  ol  the  United  States  will  be  governed  and  conditioned 
by  the  provisions  of  such  act  or  joint  resolution. 

14.  The  United  States  assumes  no  obhgation  to  be  bound  by  any  election,  decision,  report,  or  finding 
of  the  council  or  assembly  in  which  any  member  of  the  League  and  its  self-governing  dominions,  colonies, 
or  parts  of  empire,  in  the  aggregate  have  cast  more  than  one  vote,  and  assumes  no  obligation  to  be  bound 
by  any  decision,  report,  or  finding  of  the  council  or  assembly  arising  out  of  any  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  any  member  of  the  League  if  such  member,  or  any  self-governing  dominion,  colony,  empire, 
or  part  of  enipire  united  with  it  politically  has  voted 

The  resolution  of  ratification  was  rejected  by  the  following  vote:  Yeas,  39 — Ball,  Calder,  Capper, 
Colt,  Cummins,  Curtis,  Dillingham,  Edge,  Klkius,  Frelinghuysen,  Gore,  Hale,  Harding,  Jones,  Wash., 
Kellogg,  Kenyon,  Keyes,  Lenroot,  Lodge,  McCumber.  McLean,  McNary,  Nelson,  New,  Newberry,  Page, 
Penrose,  Phipps,  Shields,  Smith,  Ga  ,  Smoot,  Spencer,  Sterling,  Sutherland,  Townsend,  Wadsworth,  Walsh, 
Ma."?s.,  Warren,  Watson 

Nays,  55 — .\shurst,  Bankhead,  Beckham,  Borali,  Brandeswe,  Chamberlain,  Culberson,  Dial,  Fernald, 
Fletcher,  France,  Gay,  Gerry,  Gronna,  Harris,  Harrison,  Hendeison,  Hitchcock,  Johnson,  Cal.,  Johnson, 
S.  Dak  ,  Jones,  N.  Mex.,  Kendrick,  King,  Kirby,  Kno.x,  La  Follette,  McCormick,  McKellar,  Moses,  Myers, 
Norris,  Nugent,  Overman,  Owen,  Phelan,  Pittman,  Poindexter,  Pomerene,  Ilansdell,  Reed,  Robinson, 
Sheppard,  Shernian,  Simmons,  Smith,  Ariz.,  Smith,  Md  ,  Smith,  S.  C  ,  Stanley,  Swanson,  Thomas.  Trammell, 
Underwood,  Walsh,  Mont.,  Williams,  Wolcott. 

Not  voting,  1 — Fall. 

Two-thirds  voting  yea  was  necessary  for  passage.  Senatoi  Reed's  motion  to  reconsider  was  won  by 
63  to  30,  two  not  voting.  On  the  second  vote  on  ratification  the  result  was  41  lor  and  51  against,  three 
not  voting. 

Senator  Underwood  then  made  a  motion  for  unconditional  ratification  of  the  treaty  without  the  fourteen 
Lodge  resolutions.  This  motion  was  lost  by  the  following  vote;  Yeas,  38- — Ashurst,  Bankhead,  Beckham, 
Chamberlain,  Dial,  Fletcher,  Gay,  Gerry,  Harris,  Harrison,  Henderson,  Hitchcock,  Johnson,  S.  Dak., 
Jonos,  N.  Mex.,  King,  Kirby,  McCumber,  McKellar,  Myers,  Nugent,  Overman,  Owen,  Phelan,  Pittman, 
Pomerene,  Ransdell,  Robinson,  Sheppard,  Simmons,  Smith,  Avn  ,  Smith,  Md.,  Smith,  S.  C  ,  Stanley, 
Swanson,  Underwood,  Walsh,  Mont.,3Villiams,  Wolcott 

Nays,  53 — Ball,  Borah,  Brandegee,  Calder,  Capper,  Colt,  Cummins,  Curtis,  Dillingh.im,  Edge,  Elkins, 
Fernald,  France,  Frelinghuysen,  Gore,  Gionna,  Hale,  Harding,  Johnson,  Cal.,  Jones,  Wash.,  Kellogg, 
Kenyon,  Keves,  Knox,  La  Follette,  Lenroot,  Lodge,  McCormick,  McJ^ran,  McNary,  Moses,  New,  Newberry, 
Norris,  Page,  Penrose,  Phipps,  Poindexter,  Reed,  Sherman,  Shields,  Smith,  Ga.,  Smoot,  Spencer,  Sterling, 
Sutherland,  Thomas,  Towuscnd,  Trammell,  Wadsworth,  Walsh,  Mass  ,  Warren,  Watson 

Not  voting    4 — Culberson,  Fall,  Kcndi  ick.  Nelson 


MILITARY    EOUCATIONAL    SYSTEM    OF    THE    U^JITEO    STATES. 

(Prepared  by  the  Adjutant  Genet al's  Office,  U   S  .\  ) 

THE  Military  Educational  System  of  the  United  States  is  under  tlie  supervision  and  co-oi dination 
of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  '  The  system  provides  for  the  military  education  of  the  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  Array.  It  contemplates  that  tiie officer,  upon  his  graduation  from  West  Point  and  those 
coming  into  the  service  from  civil  life  during  each  year,  will  go  to  the  Special  Service  School  of  their 
respective  arms  and  there  purstie  one  ye;ir's  ba.sic  cotnse.  Upon  completion  of  this,  they  are  assigned 
to  duty  with  iroops  oi  their  arm  of  the  set  vice  for  a  mininuim  period  of  two  years. 

I.  Tlie  fVar  Plans  Dicmon  of  the  General  Staff  is  charged  with  the  control  of  all  military,  educational, 
and  vocational  training  throughout  the  army  It  is  in  charge  of  a  director,  who  is  an  assistant  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff 

II  Special  Scmicr.  Schools  are  maintained  for  each  arm  of  the  service  as  follows:  The  Infantry 
School,  Camp  Benning,  Geoigia;  tlte  Cavalry  School,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas;  the  Field  Artillery  Schools,  Vort 
Sill,  Oklahoma,  and  Camp  Knox,  Kentucky:  the  Coast  Artillery  School,  Fott  Moiiioe,  Virginia;  the  Engineer 
School,  Camp  Humphrey,  Virginia;  the  Signal  Corps  Tactical  School.  I'oi  t  Leavenworth,  Kansas;  the  Signal 
Corps  Technical  School,  Camp  Alfred  Vail,  New  Jersey;  the  Air  Service  Schools  ::t  the  various  flying  fields; 
the  Tank  Corps  School,  Camp  Meade,  Maryland;  the  Ordnance  .School  of  Application,  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Maryland;  the  Ordnatice  School  of  Technology,  Watertown,  Mass  ;  the  Oidnance  School  of 
Operation,  Maintenance,  and  Repair,  Raritan  Arsenal,  New  Jersey;  the  Medical  Department  School, 
Washington,  D  C  ;  the  Motor  Transpoit  School,  Camp  Holabird,  Ivlaryland,  and  the  Chemical  Warfare 
School,  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Maryland 

These  schools  are  under  the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  chiefs  of  the  respective  arms  or  services 
having  chiefs,  but  are  subject  to  supervision  and  co-ordination  by  the  General  Staff  The  special  service 
schools  of  the  arms  of  the  ser\nce  for  which  Congress  has  provided  no  chief  are  under  the  direct  supervision 
and  control  of  the  Chief  of  Staff.  In  this  class  are  the  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  object  of  the  courses 
for  officers  is  to  develop  and  standardize  he  instruction  and  training  of  officers  in  the  technique  and  tactics 
of  their  respective  arm  or  service 

Basic  courses,  whete  officers  are  sent  upon  their  initial  entry  into  the  Regtilar  Army,  are  m-aint-iined 
at  the  five  special  service  schools  of  the  combatant  iirms  of  the  service,  viz.:  infantry,  cavalry,  field  artillery, 
coast  artillery,  and  engineers.  These  basic  courses  have  for  their  obiect:  So  to  qualify  ell  officers  upon 
their  itiitial  entry  into  the  service  that  tliey  may  function  intelligently  on  being  assignedcto  duty  with  their 
arm  of  the  service. 

Advanced  cotirses  tor  the  training  of  office; s  air  maintained.  They  are  of  such  scope  as  will  completely 
flt  the  graduates  for  the  performance  of  all  duties  that  devolve  upon  officers  of  their  grade  In  their  respective 
arm  or  service. 

III.  General  Service  Schools,  incUiding  (o)  the  School  of  the  Line  and  (h)  -the  General  Staff  School 
located  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.as,  and  (c)  the  Gener.al  Staff  College,  Washington,  D.'C,  are  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  army.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  officer 
will  spend  his  first  school  year  at  the  School  of  the  Line.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  school  faculty,  whicb 
la  based  on  his  competitive  class  standing,  he  is  eligible  for  the  course  at  the  General  Staff  School  the 
succeeding  year.  The  third  year  of  his  military  odtication  is  to  be  spent,  if  practicable,  on  duty  with  troops 
of  arms  of  the  service  other  than  that  with  which  he  has  previously  served.  Having  received  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  General  Staff  School  faculty  at  the  end  of  his  second  year,  the  officer  Is  eligible  to  enter 
the  General  Staff  College  at  the  beginning  of  his  fourth  year.  This  course  continues  for  one  year,  at  the 
end  of  which  peilod  the  officer's  school  education  is  complete  and  he  is  eligible  for  detail  on  'the  War 
Department  General  StafT  after  having  complied  with  the  law  as  to  eligibility  for  detached  duty  from  big 
own  arm  of  the  service. 
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3'fte  School  of  the  Line,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Tiie  object  of  this  school  Is  to  train  ofQcers 
(a)  in  the  combined  use  of  all  arms  and  services  fuuctionlug  with  a  division.  Including  the  functioning  ol 
corps  and  army  troops  and  services,  in  their  relation  to  the  division.  In  accordance  with  a  uniform  doctrine 
approved  by  the  War  Department;  (&)  m  the  duties  and  responsibtlities  of  field  ofBc^rs  with  regard  to 
education  and  training  In  the  army. 

The  General  Staff  School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  The  object  of  this  school  is  to  train  selected 
ofHcers,  who  have  completed  the  course  in  the  School  of  the  Line,  for  duty  as  General  Staff  officers  with 
tactical  units  and  for  higher  tactical  command.  In  addition,  special  courses  are  conducted  for  General 
officers  and  selected  officers  of  the  technical  and  administrative  services. 

TM  General  Staff  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  train  selected  officers, 
■who  have  completed  the  course  in  the  General  Staff  Pchool,  for  duty  in  the  War  Department,  General 
Staff  and  tor  high  command.  In  addition,  special  courses  are  conducted  for  General  Officers,  and  for  selected 
officers  of  the  technical  and  administrative  services. 

IV.  Unit  Schools  for  Offlceis.  These  schools  include  those  for  officers  which  are  under  the  direct 
control  of  territorial  or  tactical  commanders.  Their  primary  object  is  the  training  and  Instruction  of 
officers  of  all  grades  with  a  view  to  securing  uniform  and  efficient  training  of  the  troops  or  personnel  under 
their  respective  commands.  The  courses  are  conducted  concurrently  with  and  closely  co-ordinated  with 
the  training  schedules  or  work  of  the  troops  or  personnel  under  the  student  officers. 

V.  Unit  Schools  for  Enlisted  Men.  These  schools  Include  schools  for  the  military  training  and  Instruc- 
tion of  enlisted  men.  They  have  for  their  object  (a)  to  prepare  non-commissioned  officers,  selected  privates, 
and  enlisted  specialists  to  carry  out  efficiently  the  schedule  of  training  or  work  In  progress;  (6)  to  insure 
proper  nnitorinlty  and  co-ordination  in  the  training  or  work  of  different  elements  of  the  same  command; 
(c)  to  provide  such  additional  technical  and  tactical  inatruction  as  may  be  practicable  and  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  students 

VI.  Special  Service  Schools  for  Enlisted  Men.  Courses  are  established  at  the  special  service  schools 
enumerated  in  paragraph  II  above,  for'  the  special  training  and  Instruction  of  enlisted  men.  The  objects 
of  the  schools  are  (a)  to  train  selected  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  duties  of  junior  officers  of  their 
respective  arm  or  service;  (6)  to  give  special  training  to  selected  enlisted  men  in  the  duties  of  non-commls- 
BJoned  officers  and  enlisted  specialists  of  their  respective  arm  or  service. 

VII.  The  Reserve  Officers'  Tiaining  Corps  consists  of  units  established  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
40-53  of  the  National  Defense  Act  (act  of  June  3,  1916)Jn  civil  educational  institutions  under  a  system 
of  regulations  and  instructions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  These  units  are  composed  of  students 
and  represent  the  various  branches  of  the  military  service.  The  military  instruction  Is  conducted  by  army 
officers  detailed  for  the  purpose  who  are  designated  as  professors  of  military  science  and  tactics.  The 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  consists  of  a  senior  division  organized  in  general  in  colleges  and  universities 
which  require  four  years  of  collegiate  study  for  a  degree  and  a  junior  division  established  at  other  approved 
institutions.  Military  training  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  carried  on  from  t^ree  to  five  hours 
eacft  .week  throughout  the  four  academic  years,  and  also  includes  attendance  at  a  summer  camp  of  six 
weeks'  duration.  Upon  the  satisla,ctory  completion  of  the  four-year  course.  Including  the  camp  training, 
the  students  are  eligible  for  appointment  as  second  lieutenants  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  ol  the  army. 

VIII.  General  and  Vocational  Education  of  Soldieis.  Courses  have  been  established  in  the  army 
to  provide  elementary  education  for  soldiers.  "This  is  compulsory  for  illiterates,  voluntary  for  all  others. 
It  Includes  such  Instruction  as  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  soldier  in  the  course  of  Ills  dally  life.  It  is 
intended  to  provide  the  general  equivalent  of  a  high  school  education,  including  com-ses  in  civics.  Vocational 
training  is  provided  the  soldier  in  the  following  departments:  Automotive,  electrical,  building,  textile, 
food,  animal  transportation,  metals,  printing,  medicine,  highway  construction  and  topography,  steam, 
gas,  and  electrical  power,  music,  leather,  machine,  business,  agriculture,  miscellaneous.  Schools  arc  main- 
tained at  the  posts,  camps,  and  stations  of  the  army,  funds  are  provided  by  Congressional  appropriation. 
Instructors  are  secured  from  qualified  civilians  and  from  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army. 

THE    SPECIAL    SERVICE    SCHOOLS. 

IX.  The  Infantiy  School,  Camp  Bennlng,  Georgia;  The  Cavalry  School,  Fort  Riley,  Kaasas;  The  Field 
Artillery  Schools,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  Camp  Knox,  Kentucky,  and  Camp  Bragg,  North  Carolina;  T>ie  Coast 
Arliilerij  School,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  and  Tlie  Engineer  Corps  School,  Camp  Humphrey,  Virginia,  are 
established  for  the  purpose  of  (a)  training  officers  for  their  specific  duties  in 'command  of  troops;  (6)  the 
tactical  and  technical  tr.alnlng  of  their  arms  and  services;  (c)  training  selected  non-commissioned  and 
enlisted  specialists  for  their  respective  arms  and  services. 

X.  The  Signal  Corps  Tactical  School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for  the  training  of  officers  and  selected 
enlisted  men  for  the  tactical  duties  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

XL  The  Signal  Corps  Technical  School,  Camp  Alfred  Vail,  New  Jersey,  lor  the  tr.Tlning  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men  In  the  technical  duties  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

XII.  The  Air  Service  Schools  are  m.alntained  at  the  several  flying  fields  for  the  practical  tiaining  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  as  aviators,  and  the  duties  Incident  thereto. 

XIII.  The  7'anlc  Corps  School,  Camp  Meade,  Maryland,  for  the  training  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  Tank  Corps  in  the  technique,  tactics,  and  practical  mechanical  operation  of  military  tanks. 

XIV.  The  Oidnance  School  of  Application,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland,  for  the  instruction 
of  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  mechanical  and  chemical  engineering. 

XV.  The  Ordnance  School  of  Technology,  Waterttfwn,  Mass  ,  for  the  instruction  of  ofSccrs  in  shop 
practice,  shop  administration,  and  the  general  administration  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  except  that 
of  the  field  service  thereof. 

XVI.  The  Ordnance  Department  Operation,  Maintenance  and  Repair  School,  Raritan  Arsenal,  New 
Jersey,  for  the  training  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  specialized  branches  of  ordnance  work. 

XVII.  The  Medical  Department  School,  Wasiiington,  D.  C,  for  the  training  of  officers  and  selected 
enlisted  men  in  the  administrative  work  and  medical  procedure  pertaining  to  the  Medical  Corps.  The 
Army  Medical  School  at  Washington  provides  a  course  of  training  and  instruction  for  prospective  officer.'} 
of  the  Medical  Corps  covering  a  period  of  one  year. 

XVIII.  The  Motor  Transport  School,  Canip  Holabird,  Maryland,  provides  practical  courses  of  training 
for  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  technical  and  mechanical  operation  of  motor  transport.  Tliey  also 
have  excellent  vocational  training  schools  in  wliich  enlisted  men  may  pursue  a  sixteen  weeks'  course  to 
qualify  in  the  several  trades  pertaining  to  motor  industry. 

XIX.  The  Chemical  Warfare  School,  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Maryland,  for  the  training  of  officers  and 
enlisted  men  in  the  technical  and  tactical  duties  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 

XX.  School  for  Bandmasters  and  Musical  Training,  Fort  Jay,  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  for  the  training 
of  bandmasters  and  selected  enlisted  men  for  service  with  army  bands.  This  school  fs  under  the  direction 
of  Instltude  of  Musical  Art,  and  applicants  are  admitted  after  competitive  examination.  Graduates  of 
the  bandmasters'  school  are  eligible  for  appointment  as  band  leaders  in  the  service. 

XXI.  School  for  Bakers  and  Cooks,  at  many  of  the  large  cantonments  a  specially  prepared  course  of 
training  for  enlisted  men  to  qualify  them  for  duty  as  bakers  and  cooks  in  the  service.  These  schools  operate 
under  the  direction  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 
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SECRET  TREATIES  AND  AGREEMENTS. 

Neutrality  of  Belgium— When  the  great  European  war  started  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1914,  there 
were  in  existence  four  treaties  respecting  the  neutrality  of  the  Netherlands.  The  first  one,  signed  at  London, 
April  19,  1839,  was  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
then  King  of  the  Netherlands  was  also  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg. 

Article  7  of  this  treaty  provided  that:  "Belgium,  within  the  limits  specified  in  Arts.  1,  2,  and  4,  shall 
form  an  Independent  and  perpetually  neutral  state.  It  shall  be  bound  by  and  observe  such  neutrality  toward 
all  other  states." 

The  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  reaffirmed  and  guaranteed  in  August,  TS70,  by  two  treaties,  one  between 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  the  other  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  These  treaties  were  executed  after 
hostilities  between  France  and  Prussia  had  begun. 

The  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  recited  tliat  "His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Prussia,  having 
declared  that  notwithstanding  the  hostilities  in  which  the  North  German  Confederation  is  engaged  with 
France,  it  is  his  fixed  determination  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  be  re- 
spected by  France,"  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  etc.,  "on  her  part  declares  that  if  diuing 
the  said  hostilities  the  armies  of  France  should  violate  that  neutrality,  she  will  be  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  His  Prussian  Majesty  tor  the  defence  of  the  same."  The  King  of  Prussia  agrees  to  co-operate  with  the 
Queen,  etc.,  "employing  his  naval  and  military  forces  for  the  pui'nose  aforesaid,"  i.  e.,  "to  secure  tlie  neutrality 
and  Independence  of  Belgium." 

The  treaty  was  to  continue  for  12  months  after  ratification  of  peace,  after  which  neutrality  and  In- 
dependence of  Belgium  was  to  rest  upon  the  provipions  of  the  Treaty  of  1839. 

A  similar  treaty  was  made  between  Franco  and  Great  Britain,  signed  August  11,  1870  , 

Neutrality  of  Luxemburg — A  treaty  providing  for  and  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  waa 
entered  into  (signed  May  11,  1867)  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Pim.ssia  and  Itussla.  Article  2  of  this  treaty,  among  other  things,  provides:  "The  high  contracting  parties 
engage  to  respect  the  principle  of  neutrality  stipulated  *  *  *  That  principle  is  and  remains  placed  under 
the  sanction  of  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  Powers  signing  as  parties  to  the  present  treaty,  v/ith  the  ex- 
ception of  Belgium,  which  is  itself  a  neutral  state."  Art.  3.  "The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  being  neu- 
tralized *  »  *  the  maintenance  or  establishment  of  fortresses  upon  its  territory  becomas  without 
necessity  as  well  as  without  object.  In  coasequence,  it  is  agreed  by  common  consent  that  the  City  of  Luxem- 
burg, considered  in  time  past,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  as  a  federal  fortress,  shall  cease  to  be  a  fortified 
city."  Art.  5  provides  for  converting  Luxemburg  into  an  open  city  by  demolition  of  its  fortress,  the  Grand 
Duke  engaging  to  undertake  the  demolition. 

Austro-German  Alliance  (Signed  at  Vienna  October  7,  1879— Made  public  February  3,  1888)— 
This  is  a  purely  defensive  agreement  by  which  Austria  and  Prussia  agree  to  stand  by  each  other  if  attacked 
by  Russia  and  to  conclude  peace  only  jointly;  if  attacked  by  any  other  power,  each  agrees  not  to  stand  by 
the  aggressor  but  to  observe  "attitude  of  benevolent  neutrality." 

France,  Germany  and  Morocco — Representatives  of  France  and  Gei-many  on  February  9,  1909, 
signed  a"Declara,tion"  that  France  would  not  obstruct  Germany's  commercial  interests  in  Morocco;  Gennany 
recognized  France's  special  political  interests.  • 

The  "Declaration"  of  1909  was  explained  and  amplified  by  a  Franco-German  Convention  signed  Novem- 
ber 4,  1911,  in  15  articles.  The  gist  of  the  Convention  is  in  first  part  of  Art.  1:  "The  Imperial  German 
•Government  declare  that,  having  only  economic  interests  in  Morocco,  they  will  not  obstruct"  *  *  » 
France's  "introduction 'of  any  administrative,  judicial,  economic,  fiuanclal,  and  military  reforms"  *  »  * 
with  the  "reservation  that  French  action  will  insure  economic  equality  between  the  nations  in  Morocco  " 

On  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  Convention,  viz  ,  November  4,  1911,  M.  de  Kiderlon-Waechter,  German 
Secretary  of  Slate  for  Foreign  Affairs,  exchanged  notes  with  Jules  Cambon,  Ambassador  of  the  French  at 
Berlin.  Germany  made  no  objection  to  a  French  protectorate  over  Morocco;  France  agreed  to  waive  her 
preferential  rights  to  acquire  from  Spain  Spanish  Guinea,  Corisco  Island  and  the  Elobey  Islands. 

Anglo-Japanese  Agreement — (Signed  at  London,  July  13,  1911 — refei-s  to  and  takes  place  of  Agree- 
ment of  August  12,  1905.) 

Tlie  preamble  states  the  objects  of  agreement  to  be  the  ma.intenance  of  peace  in  Eastern  Asia  and  in 
India  and  preservation  of  common  interests  of  all  powers  in  China  by.  insuring  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations 
in  China. 

The  agreement  is  one  for  mutual  defense  to  communicate  freely  with  each  other  as  to  matters  affecting 
interests  of  each  other;  to  assist  each  other  if  attacked;  to  make  no  separate  agreements;  if  either  siiould  make 
an  arbitration  agreement,  the  one  so  making  need  not  go  to  war  to  aid  the  other;  naval  and  military  forces 
of  each  to  consult  one  another;  agreement  for  10  years  and  uiitil  end  of  any  pending  war 

Agreement  Between  Great  Britain,  Fiance  and  Russia — (Signed  at  I..ondon,  September  15,  1914, 
Earl  Grey,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AHaira  for  Great  Britain;  Paul  Cambon,  Ambassador  of  French 
Republic,  and  Beckendortt,  Ambassador,  etc.,  of  His  Majesty  the  Erapeior  of  Russia. 

"The  undersigned,  duly  authorized  thereto  by  their  respective  Governments,  hcioby  declare  as  follows:-- 
The  British,  French  and  Russian  Governments  mutually  agree  not  to  conclude  pcu,ce  separately  dui'ing  tiie 
present  war.  The  three  Governments  agree  that  when  terms  of  Peace  come  to  be  discussed  no  one  of  the 
Allies  will  demand  conditions  of  peace  without  the  previous  agreement  of  each  of  the  other  allies." 

The  Hague  Conventions— (Signed  at  The  Hague,  October  IS,  1907) 

As  to  Opening  of  HostiUties  (No.  3) — Agreement  not  to  start  hostilities  without  a  prior  declaration  of 
•war,  giving  reasons,  or  the  sending  of  an  ultimatum;  belliueronts  to  notify  neutral  powers  of  the  war  v/ithout 
delay. 

Of  the  Powers  signing  Convention  No  3,  were  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France, 
Russia  and  Belgium. 

As  to  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutral  Powers  and  Persons  in  War  on  Land  (No  5) — Agreement  that 
ni-utral  territory  should  be  inviolable;  belligerents  not  to  move  troops  or  convoys,  wiiether  of  munitions  of 
war  or  of  supplies,  to  establish  or  use  wireless  stations  or  do  any  recruiting  on  or  over  uo\itral  territory  and 
neutrals  not  to  permit  any  of  above.  It  was  agreed  that  neutrality  would  not  be  considered  violated  by 
Individuals  crossing  frontier  to  oiler  services  to  belligerents;  and  neutrals  not  bound  to  prevent  export  or 
transit  of  arms  or  munitions  of  war,  or  to  forbid  use  of  telephone  or  telegraph  cables  so  long  as  they  were 
impartial;  and  fmther  that  for  a  neutral  power  to  resist  by  force  violations  of  its  neutrality  would  not  be  a 
hostile  act. 

Of  Powers  signing  Convention  No.  5,  were  Germany,  Austria-Hun'jary,  France,  Belgium  and  Luxemburg. 

Partition  of  Asiatic  Turkey — (Franco-British  Treaty  contained  in  letter  from  Paul  Cambon,  FrencU 
Ambassador,  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  dated  May  9,  1916  ) 

Francs  and  Great  Britain  recognize  and  protect  an  Arab  state  or  Confederation  of  Arab  states  under 
suzerainty  of  Arab  chief;  treaty  creates  tv/o  zones  indicated  on  map;  Zone  A,  regulated  and  controlled  by 
France,  Zone  B,  by  Great  Britain;  ports  of  Haifa  and  Acre  are  accorded  to  Great  Britain;  Great  Britain 
pledges  Itself  never  to  negotiate  with  any  third  power  lor  cession  of  Cyprus  without  consent  of  French  Govern- 
ment; Alexandria  is  to  be  a  free  port  for  commerce  of  British  Empire;  Haifa  shall  be  a  tree  port  for  the  com- 
merce of  France,  her  colonies  and  protectorates;  Great  Britain  to  have  the  risrlit  to  construct,  administer  and 
be  sole  proprietor  of  a  railway  uniting  Haifa  with  the  Zone'B,  and  to  have  the  perpetual  light  to  transport 
trsops;  for  20  years  Turkish  customs  tariffs  are  to  remain  in  force  and  no  change  of  r.'ttes  witliout  consent  of 
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both  powers:  neither  power  to  cede  any  of  its  rights  to  any  third  party  without  consent  of  the  other;  rell?ioiL<?. 
educational  and  medical  functions  to  continue  to  function,  it  being  understood  that  such  reservation  does 
not  involve  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  jurisdiction  and  of  the  capitulations. 

Roumania's  Treaty  With   France,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Russia — (Signed  August  17,  1916  ) 

Guarantees  territorial  Integrity  of  Roumania  and  recognizes  her  right  to  annex  certain  territories  in 
Aiistria-Hungary  and  agrees  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  shall  annex  same.  Roumania  engages  to  declare  war 
on  and  attack  Austria-Hungary  under  stipulated  conditions  and  to  cease  economic  relations  and  commercial 
exchanges  with  enemies  of  Allies.  Roumania  and  the  Entente  Powors  agree  not  to  make  a  sepamte  treaty  of 
peace;  Roumania  is  to  enjoy  same  rights  as  the  Allies  In  peace  preliminaries  and  in  discussions  of  questions 
at  Peace  Congress;  the  treaty  to  be  kept  secret  until  conclusion  of  a  general  peace. 

Rassia  agreed  to  aid  by  vigorous  action  in  Bukowina;  the  Russian  ileet  to  watch  the  Roumanian  coasts. 

Article  4  of  the  treaty  delimits  In  detail  the  portions  of  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  proposed  to  be 
annexed. 

Russia's  Secret  Treaties — On  November  24,  1917,  the  Bolshevik  Government  revealed  certain  al- 
leged agreements  between  the  Entente  Powere  with  reference  to  the  settlement  at  the  end  of  the  war.  In 
case  Russia  gained  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles,  she  was  to  allow  the  freedom  of  passage  of  cargoes 
proceeding  to  other  than  Russian  ports  Part  of  Arabia  was  to  be  under  a  separate  Mussulman  Government, 
and  Britain  was  to  have  certain  additions  to  her  sphere  of  influence  in  Persia.  In  a  second  document  pub- 
lished on  the  same  day  France  recognized  Russia's  freedom  to  define  her  western  boundaries.  In  a  separate 
telegram  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  recognized  tliat  France  and  Great  Britain  should  have  the 
right  to  define  the  weotern  boundary  of  Germany.  On  November  28  the  Bolshevik  Government  pub- 
lished another  document,  said  to  have  been  signed  in  London  April  26,  1915,  by  the  representat/ivee  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Italy,  by  which  Italy,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  was  to  receive  tlae  Trentino, 
part  of  the  Southern  Tyrol,  Trieste,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia. 

Japanese-American  Agreement — On  November  2,  1917,  Viscount  Ishil  for  Japan  and  Secretary 
Lansing  for  the  United  States  exchanged  notes  on  their  policy  regarding  China.  In  a  statement  Secretary 
Lansing  spoke  of  the  attitude  of  constraint  and  doubt  fostered  by  a  campaign  of  falsehood  adroitly  and 
secretly  carried  out  by  the  Germans,  and  declared  that  through  the  frankness  and  cordiality  of  the  Japanese 
Commissioners  this  propaganda  of  years  had  been  undone  in  a  few  days.  The  main  points  of  the  agreement 
were  as  follows:  "The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  recognize  that  territoilal  propinquity 
creates  special  relations  between  countries,  and  consequently  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat^  recognizes 
that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China,  particularly  in  the  part  to  which  her  possessions  are  contiguous. 
The  territorial  sovereignty  of  China,  nevertlieless,  remains  unimpaired,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  every  confidence  in  the  repeated  assurances  of  the  Japanese  Government  that,  while  geographical 
position  gives  Japan  such  special  interests,  they  have  no  desire  to  discriminate  against  tlie  trade  of  other 
nations.  *  *  ♦  Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  by  any  Gov- 
ernment of  any  special  rights  or  privileges  that  would  affect  the  independence  or  territorial  integrity  of 
China,  or  that  would  deny  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  country  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunities 
in  the  commerce  and  Industries  of  China."  Tlie  Chinese  Government  issued  a  statement  that  it  could  not 
be  bound  by  agreements  concerning  It  entered  Into  by  other  powers. 

Japanese  Secret  Agreements  with  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy — In  1917,  before  America  and 
China  came  into  the  war,  Japan  got  from  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  pledges  that  she  would  be  supported 
at  the  Peace  Conference  in  her  claim  upon  Tsingtau,  agreeing  in  return  to  relinquish  her  claim  to  Pacific 
Islands  south  of  the  Equator. 

Japanese  Secret  Agreement  with  China— In  September,  1918,  China  agreed  on  responsibility  of 
Tsao  Ju-lln,  Minister  of  Communications,  alone,  without  the  knowledge  of  Parliament  or  the  concurrence 
of  the  Cabinet,  that  Japan  should  succeed  to  Germany's  former  claim  upon  projected  Shantung  railways; 
Japan  in  return  gave  the  northern  militarists  of  China  20,000,000  yen. 

NOTi; — The  above  list  does  not  include  the  Anglo-Persian,  and  various  other  agreements,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  Allies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Central  Powers  on  the  other,  sought  respectively  to  preserve  or 
to  destroy  the  path  between  India  and  Great  Britain.  ~ 
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National  headqiiartors,  New  York  City.  National  Commander — Franklin  D'OIier,  of  Philadelphia. 
National  Chaplain — The  Rev.  Francis  A    Kelly,  of  Noiv  York. 

The  American  Legion  informally  organized  at  Paris,  March  15-17,1919,  and  was  incorporated  by  CoijgresS' 
September  16,  1919,  as  a  "patriotic  society  of  the  soldiers,  sailors,  andmai  ines  of  the  Great  War,  1917-1918.'' 
Its  purpose,  set  forth  in  its  Federal  charter,  was  "To  promote  peace  and  good  will  among  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth;  to  preserve  the  memories  and  Incidents  of  the  Great  War 
of  1917-1918:  to  cement  the  ties  of  love  and  comradeship  born  of  service;  and  to  consecrate  tho  efforts  of 
its  members  to  mutual  helpfulness  and  service  to  their  country.  The  corporation  created  by  this  act 
shall  have  tlie  following  powers:  To  have  perpetual  succession  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  courts  of 
law  and  equity:  to  receive,  hold,  own,  use,  and  dispose  of  such  real  estate  and  personal  property  as  shall  bs 
necessary  for  Its  corporate  purposes;  to  adopt  a  corporate  seal  and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure;  to  adopt 
a  constitution,  by-laws,  and  regulations  to  carry  out  its  purposes,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State;  to  use  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  coroorat  ion  such  embletns  and  badges 
as  it  may  adopt;  to  establish  and  maintain  offices  for  the  condiict  of  its  business:  to  establish  State  and 
Territorial  organizations  and  local  chapter  or  post  organizations;  to  publish  a  magazine  or  other  publications, 
and  generally  to  do  any  and  all  such  acts  and  things  as  may  be  necessajy  and  proper  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

"No  person  shall  be  a  member  of  this  corporation  unless  he  served  in  the  naval  or  military  service  ol 
the  United  States  at  some  time  during  the  period  between  April  6,  1917,  and  November  11,  1918,  both 
dates  inclusive,  or  who,  being  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  enlistment,  served  In  the  military 
or  naval  services  of  any  of  the  Governments  associated  with  the  United  States  dtirlng  the  Great  War. 
The  organization  shall  be  non-political  and,  as  an  organization,  shall  not  promote  the  candidacy  of  any 
person  seeking  public  office." 

The  preamble  of  the  constitution  adopted  at  the  St.  Louis  caucus.  May  10,  1919,  says:  "For  God 
and  country  we  associate  ourselves  together  for  the  following  purposes:  To  uphold  and  defend  the  Con- 
Btitutlon  of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  maintain  law  and  order;  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a  one  hundred 
per  cent.  Americaniam;  to  preserve  the  memories  and  Incidents  of  our  association  in  the  Great  War;  to  incul- 
cate a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  community,  State  and  nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy  of  both 
the  classes  and  the  masses;  to  make  right  the  master  of  might;  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth; 
to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and  democracy;  to  coasecr/itp 
and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by  otir  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness." 

The  first  national  convention  was  held  at  Mlnneapolla,  November  10-11. 1919. 
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The  Monroe  Doctrine  dates  from  a  declaration 
Ot  December  2,  1823,  by  James  Monroe,  President 
of  tlie  United  States,  in  his  seventh  annual  message 
to  Congress  Brazil  had  declared  Its  independence 
of  Portugal  the  year  before.  Troubles  in  the  latter 
country  had  caused  a  modification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  Spain  a  revolution  liad  occurred,  arid  the 
dominion  of  Peru  was  lost  The  Holy  Alliance, 
formed  in  1815  by  llussia,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
was  threateniiiK,  so  it  was  alleged,  to  help  Spain 
recover  its  control  in  South  America.  Russia  and 
the  United  States  were  in  controversy  over  their 
Pacific  Coast  boundaries.  Mr  Monroe  in  his  mes- 
sage took  up  the  Russian  matter  Qrst,  saying: 

"In  the  discussions  to  which  this  interest  has 
given  rise,  and  in  the  arrangements  by  which  they 
may  terminate,  the  occasion  has  been  Judged  proper 
for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which  the  lights  and 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the 
American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain, 
are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European  powers." 

The  President  then  spoke  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  this  wise: 

"Of  events  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  with  which 
we  have  so  much  intercourse  and  from  which  we 
derive  our  ori.nn  we  have  always  been  anxious  and 
interested  spectators.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  cherish  sentiriicnts  the  most  friendly  in  favor 
of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  their  fellowmen  on 
that  side  ot  tlie  Atlantic.  In  the  wars  of  ^he  European 
powers,  in  matters  relating  to  themselves,  we  have 
never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our 
policy  so  to  do.  It  is  oTily  when  our  rights  are  invaded 
or  seriously  menaced  that  we  resent  injuries  or 
make  preparation  for  our  defence  With  the  move- 
ments in  this  liemisphere  we  are  of  necessity  more 
immediately  connected,  and  by  causes  which  must 
be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial  observers. 
The'  political  system  of  the  allied  powers  is  essentially 
different  in  this  respect  from  that  of  America. 
This  difference  proceeds  from  that  which  exists  in 
their  respective  (Jovernments  And  to  the  defence 
ol  our  own,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of 
so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  m.jituied  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and 
under  which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity, 
this  whole  nation  is  devoted.  We  ov/e  it,  therefore, 
to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing 
between  the  Uniled  States  and  those  powers  to 
declare  that  we  .should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere  ac-  (iangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 

"With  the  exi.sting  colonies  oi  dependencies  of 
any  European  power  we  have  not  interfered  and 
shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  Governments  who 
have  declared  their  independence  and  maintained  it, 
and  whose  independence  we  nave,  on  great  consid- 
eration and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we 
could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of 
oppressing  them,  or  controlling,  in  anj'  other  manner, 
their  destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in  any  other 
light  than  aa  the  manifestation  ot  an  unfriendly 
disposition  towards  the  United  States.  In  ihe  war 
between  these  new  Goveinments  and  Spain  we 
declared  our  neutrality  at  the  time  of  theii  reco.o;- 
uilion,  and  to  thi.-i  we  have  adhered,  and  shall 
continue  to  adhere,  provided  no  change  shall  occur, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  competent  authorities 
of  this  Government,  shall  make  a  corresponding 
chni'ge  on  the  pait  of  the  United  States  indis- 
pensable to  their  security  ''   . 

CLEVELAND'S  DECLARATION   IN   1895. 

When  President  Grovcr  Cleveland,  In  1895,  uiged 
Great  Britain  to  arbitrate  her  dispute  over  the 
boundary  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana, 
he    said   (December  17)  in  a  message  to  Congress. 

"The  docti-ine  "(Monroe)  '  upon  which  we  stand 
is  strong  and  sound  because  its  enforcement  is 
important  to  our  peace  and  safety  as  a  nation  and 
is  essential  to  the  integrity  ot  our  free  institutions 
and  the  tranquil  maintenance  of  our  distinctive  form 
of  government.  It  was  intended  to  apply  to  every 
stage  of  our  national  life,  and  cannot  become  obsolete 
While  our  Republic  endures    if  the  balance  of  power 


Is  justly  a  cause  for  jealous  anxiety  among  the 
Governments  ot  the  Old  World  and  a  subject  for  our 
absolute  nou-inteiference,  none  the  less  is  an 
observance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  vita)  concern 
to  our  people  and  their  Government  *  *  *  If  a 
European  power,  by  an  extension  of  its  boundaries, 
takes  possession  of  the  territory  of  one  of  our 
nelgliboring  republics  against  its  will  and  in  deroga- 
tion of  its  rights,  it  is  difflcuit  to  see  why  to  that 
extent  such  European  power  does  not  thereby 
attempt  to  extend  its  system  of  government  to  that 
portion  of  this  continent  which  is  thus  taken.  This 
is  the  precise  action  which  President  Monroe  declared 
to  be  'dangerous  to  our  peace  a'nd  safety,'  and  it 
can  make  no  difference  whether  the  European 
system  is  extended  by  an  advance  of  frontier  or 
otherwise.  *  *  *  The  Monroe  Doctrine  finds  its 
recognition  in  those  principles  ot  international  law 
which  are  based  upon  the  theory  that  every  nation 
shall  have  its  rights  protected  and  Its  just  claims 
enforced." 

OLNEY  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  State,  Richard 
OIney,  had  said  (July  20,  1895)  in  a  despatch  to 
the  American  Ambassador  at  London,  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  regarding  the  Monroe  Doctrine:  "That 
America  is  in  no  part  open  to  colonization,  though 
tlie  proposition  was  not  universally  admitted  at  the 
time  of  its  first  enunciation,  has  long  been  universally 
conceded.  We  are  now  concerned,  therefore,  only 
with  that  other  practical,  application  ot  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  the  disregard  of  which  by  an  European 
power  is  to  be  deemed  an  act  of  unfriendliness 
towards  the  United  States.  The  precise  scope  and 
limitations  ot  this  rule  cannot  be  too  clearly  appre- 
hended. It  does  not  establish  any  genera!  protec- 
torate by  the  United  States  over  other  American 
states.  It  doss  not  relieve  any  American  state  from 
its  obligations  as  fixed  by  international  law  nor 
prevent  any  European  power  directly  interested 
from  enforcing  such  obligations  or  from  inflicting 
merited  punishment  for  the  breach  of  them." 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S   WORDS  IN   1915. 

President  Wilson  said  ot  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
(December  7,  1915)  In  an  address  to  a  joint  session 
of  Congress:  "There  was  a  time  in  the  early  days 
of  our  own  great  nation  and  ot  the  republics  fighting 
their  way  to  independence  in  Central  and  South 
America  when  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
looked  uoon  itself  as  in  some  sort  the  guardian  of 
the  lepubllcs  to  the  south  ot  her  as  against  any 
encroachments  or  efforts  at  political  control  from 
the  other  side  of  the  water;  felt  it  its  duty  to  play 
the  part  even  without  invitation  from  them;  and  I 
think  that  we  can  claim  that  the  task  v.'as  undertaken 
with  a  true  and  disinterested  enthusiasm  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Americas  and  the  unmolested  self- 
government  of  her  Independent  peoples  But  it 
was  always  difficult  to  maintain  such  a  role  without 
offence  to  the  pride  of  the  peoples  whose  freedom  of 
action  we  sought  to  protect  and  without  provoking 
serious  misconceptions  of  our  motives,  and  every 
thoughtful  man  ot  afialrs  must  welcome  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  new  day  in  whose  light  we  now 
stand,  when  there  Is  no  claim  of  guardianship  or 
thoughi  ot  wards  but,  instead,  a  full  and  honoraole 
a.ssociation  as  of  partners  bet^ween  ourselves  and  our 
neiglibors,  in  the  interest  of  all  America,  north  and 
south. 

'Our  concern  for  the  Independence  and  prosperity 
of  the  states  ot  Central  and  .South  America  is  not 
altered.  We  retain  unabated  the  spirit  that  has 
inspired  us  throughout  the  whole  life  ol  our  Govern- 
ment and  which  was  so  frankly  put  into  words  by 
President  Monroe.  We  still  mean  always  to  make  a 
common  cause  oi  national  independence  and  ot 
political  liberty  In  America.  But  that  purpose  Is 
now  better  understood  so  far  as  ll  concerns  ourselves. 
It  is  known  not  to  be  a  selfish  purpose.  It  Is  known 
to  have  In  ll  no  thought  of  taking  advantage  of  any 
Government  in  this  hemisphere  or  playing  us  political 
fortunes  lor  our  own  benefit.  All  the  Governments 
ot  America  stand  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  upon 
a  tooting  of  genuine  equality  and  unquestioned 
Independence  ■' 
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WHO'S    WHO    IN    THE    GREAT    WAR. 

(Date  ol  birth  is  in  parentheses.) 


UNITED  STATES. 

Woodrow  Wilson  (1856) — President,  March  4,  1913. 

Newton  D.  Balier  (1871) — Secretary  o!  War. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch  (about  1873) — Head  of  War  In- 
dustries Board. 

Rear  Admiral  William  S.  Benson  (1855) — Chief  of 
Naval  Onerations  abroad. 

Major  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss  (1853) — Chief  of  Stag, 
Feb.  15.  1915— Dec.  31.  1917. 

W.  E.  Borah  (1865) — Anti-Leaguer  in  United  States 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  (1860) — Secretary  of  State, 
March  4,  1913— June  9,  1915. 

Champ  Clarlc  (1860) — Speaker  of  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Brig.  Gen.  Enoch  Herbert  Crowder  (1859)  —Provost 
Marshal  General,  In  charge  of  draft. 

Josephus  Daniels  (1862) — Secretary  of  Navy. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  (1847) — President  of  Naval  Con- 
sulting Board.  ' 

Henry  Ford  (1863) — Assistant  Director  of  United 
States  Shipping  Board. 

Hugh  Frayne  a868) — On  War  Industries  Board. 

Harry  A.  Garfield  (1863) — Fuel  Administrator. 

James  W.  Gerard  (1867) — Ambassador  to  Germany, 
July  28,  1913,  to  July,  1917. 

Caidinal  James  Gibbons  (1834) — Honorary  Cliair- 
man  of  League  for  National  Unity. 

Maior  Gen.  G.  W.  Goethals  (1858) — Director  United 
States  Slilpping  Corporation. 

Samuel  Gompers  (1850) — Chairman  of  Federal  Com- 
mittee on  Labor,  of  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Thomas  Watt  Gregory    (1861) — Attorney   General. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover  (1874) — Federal  Food  Adminis- 
trator. 

Col  Edward  M.  House  (1858) — Special  Representa- 
tive of  the  President  to  Europe. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes  (1862) — Federal  Aiicraft  In- 
vestigator. 

Edward  N.  Hurley  (1864) — Chairman  of  United 
States  Shipping  Board. 

United  States  Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson  (1866)  — 
Anti-Leaguer. 

Robert  Lansing  (1864) — Secretary  of  State,  June  23. 
1915.  ' 

Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop  (1858) — National  Chairman 
Women's  Committee  Council  of  National  Defense. 

H.  C.  Lodge,  Chairman  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Conunlttee — League  Reservatlonist. 

Gen.  Peyton  C.  March  (1864) — Chief  of  Staff. 

Thomas  R.  Marshall  (1854) — Vice  President  United 

William  G.  McAdoo  (1863) — Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Director  General  of  the  Railroads. 

Henry  Morgenthau  (1856) — Ambassador  to  Turkey, 
1913. 

Rear  Admiral  Albert  T.  Nlblack  (1859) — In  com- 
mand of  United  States  warships  in  Mediterranean. 

A.  Mitchell  Palmer  (about  1872) — Alien  Property 
Custodian;  in  1919  was  appointed  United  States 
Attorney  General. 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  (1800) — In  charge  of  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces  in  Europe. 

Charles  A.  Piez  (1867) — General  Manager  United 
States  Shipping  Board. 

Rear  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman  (entered  Annapolis  in 
1875) — Commander  United  States  Battleships  In 
Foreign  Waters. 

Elihu  Root  (1845)t— Head  of  American  Mission  to 
Russia. 

Major  Gen.  Hugh  L.  Scott  (1854) — Trained  Soldiers 
for  Overseas  Duties. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  (1862) — Director  General  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation. 

Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  (1847) — Chairman  Women's 
Committee  Council  of  National  Defense;  she  died 
July  z;  1919. 

Vice  Admiral  William  S.  Sims  (1858) — Commander 
United  States  Fleet  in  European  Waters. 

WUUam  Howard  Taft  (1857) — Member  of  War  Labor 
Conference  Board,  President  League  to  Enforce 
Peace. 

Henry  White  (1850) — Member  United  States  Peace 
Delegation. 

Major  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  (1860) — Commander. 
1917,  Department  of  the  East,  United  St.ites  Army, 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
King  George  V.  (1865). 


Lord   Alfred   Charles  WUllam   Harmsworth   North- 
cliffe   (1865) — Head  of  British   War  Mission  to 
United  States,  1917. 
Herbert  Asquith  (1852) — Prime  Minteter  when  war 

broke  out;  resigned  Dec.  5,  1916. 
Arthur  J.  Balfour  (1848) — Secretary  of  State  lor  For- 
eign ACairs. 
Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty   (1871) — Commander  of 
the  Grand  Fleet,  succeeding  Jellicoe,  May  31,  1916. 
Louis  Botha  (1863) — Premier  of  the  Traosvaal,  1907- 

1910. 
Gen.  Sir  Julian  Byng  (1862) — Commander  of  British 
Tliird  Army;  in  attack  on  Cambrai,  Nov.  20,  1917. 
Miss  Edith  Cavell  (about  1874) — Nurse;    executed 

Oct,  13,  1915. 
Sir    John    French    (1852)— 'Commander    of    British 

Forces  at  first  Battle  of  the  Marne. 
Right    Hon.  David   Lloyd  George    (1863) — British 

Premier,  Dec  ,  1916. 
Sir   Douglas   Haig    (1861) — Commander   of  British 

Forces  on  Western  Front,  1918 
Admiral  Sir  John   R.   Jellicoe   (1859) — Commander 

of  Fleet  at  battle  of  Jutland,  May  31,  1916. 
Andrew    Bonar    Law     (1858) — Chancellor    of    Ex- 
chequer. 
Earl    Rufus    Daniel    Isaacs    Reading    (1860) — Am- 
bassador to  United  States.  \ 
]  Gen.  Jan  Ctuistian  Smuts  (1870) — Colonial  Secre- 
1       tary  of  the  Transvaal. 
I                                       FRANCE. 
.  Raymond  Poincare  (1860) — President,  Jan.  17, 1913. 
1  ArisUde    Briand   (1862) — Prime   Minister,  Oct.  30, 
;       1915— March  17,  1917. 

I  Georges  Clemenceau  (1841) — Prime  Minister,  Nov. 
1       17,  1917. 
I  Gen.  Ferdinand  Foch  (1851) — Commander  in  Chief 

Allied  Forces,  1918. 
]  Joseph  Jacques  C6sare  Joffre   (1852) — Commander 

at  first  Battle  of  the  Marne. 
I  Gen.  Robert  Georges  Nivelle  (1858) — Preach  Com- 
ii      manderln  Chief  in  latter  part  of  1916. 
Gen.   Henry   PhiUppe  Petaiu   (1856)— Defender  of 

Verdun,  Feb.-Oct.,  1916. 
Rene  Viviani  (1863) — Head  of  French  Commission 
to  IdUted  States. 

RUSSIA. 
Nicholas  II.  (1868)— Czar,  Oct.  20,  1894— March  15. 

1917. 
Commander  Marie  Botchkarova   (1890) — Organizer 

of  first  Ruasian  Women's  Battalion  of  Death. 
Alexander   F.    Kerensky    (1881) — Premier,    July    to 

Nov.,  1917. 
Nikolai  Lenine  [real  name  Vlamer  Utulyanoffl  (1870) 

— Premier,  1918.  , 

Leon  Trouiky  [real  name  Leber  Brauostein]  (about 
1877) — Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
ITALY. 
Victor  Emmanuel  III.  (1869) — King. 
'  Gen.  Luigi    Cadorna  (1850) — Commander  in  Chief 
until  1917. 
Gen.  Armando  Diaz  (1861) — Commandec  in  Chief 
since  Nov.,  1917. 

GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA. 
William  II.  (1859) — German  Emperor  till  November, 

1918. 
Charles  I.  of  Austria,  IV.  of  Hungai-y  (1887) — Em- 
peror of  Austria  till  November,  1918. 
Count  J.   H.   von   Bernstorff    (1862) — German  Am- 
bassador to  United  States,  1908  to  1917.    His  pass- 
ports handed  to  him  Feb.  3,  1917. 
Dr.    Theobald    Bethmanr-HoUweg  (1866) — German 

ChanceUor,  1909-1917. 
Count  V.  zu  Chudeultz  Czernln   (1857) — Austrian 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Dr.  Constantine  Dumba  (about  1857) — Awstro-Hun- 
garian  Ambassador  to  United  States,  Sept.  8,  1915. 
Sent  home. 
Gen.  Paul  vo&  Hindenburg  .(1847) — Commander  of 

Teutonic  Forces  In  France,  1917. 
Count   Georg    von  Hertling  (1843) — German  Chan- 
ceUor, Nov.,  1917. 
Gottlieb  von  Jagow  (1863) — GermAH  Foreign  Min- 
ister, 1913-1916. 
Karl  Liebknecht(1871) — Socialist  Member  of  Reichs- 
tag.    Imprisoned  for  speech  May,  1916. 
Gen.    Ludendorft    (1865)— German    OWe*  of    Seaff 

1918. 
Admiral  Alfred  von    Th-pitz    (1849) — fleoretary   ol 
State  for  the  German  Admiraltj'.  1897-1916. 
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UNITED    STATES    WARS    AND    CASUALTIES,    1775-1918. 

(Data  talten  Irom  the  Historical  Register  ot  the  Armies  of  the  United  States ) 


1775-1783 — War  of  the  Revolution. 

1782-1787 — Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.,  Insurrection. 

1786-1787 — Shays's  Rebellion,  Massachusetts. 

1790-1795— War  with  the  Northwest  Indians  (Miamis, 
Wyandottes,  Delawares,  Pottawatomies,  Shaw- 
nees,  Chippewas,  and  Ottawas). 

1791-1794- — Whiskey  Insurrection  In  Pennsylvania. 

1798-1800 — War  with  France. 

1799 — Fries  Rebellion,  Pennsylvania. 

1801-1805— TiipolitaD  War. 

1806 — Burr  Conspiracy. 

1806 — Sabine  Expedition,  Louisiana. 

1807 — Chcsapealie  Bay  Naval  Affair. 

1808 — liike  Charaplain  Embargo  Troubles. 

1811-1813 — Second  War  with  the  Northwest  Indians 

1812-1815 — War  with  Great  Britain 

1812 — Seminole  War,  Florida. 

1813 — Peoria.  Indian  War,  Illinois 

1813-1814 — Greek  Indian  War,  Alabama 

1817-1818 — Second  Seminole  War. 

1819 — Yellowstone  Expedition. 

1823 — Campaign  against  Blackleet  and  Arickaree 
Indians. 

1827 — La  Fevre  Indian  War. 

1831 — Sac  and  Fox  Indian  War. 

1833 — Black  Hawk  War 

1832-1833 — Nullification,  South  Carolina. 

1833-1839 — Cherokee  Indian  War. 

1834 — Pawnee  Expedition. 

1835-1836 — Third  Seminole  War 

1836-1837 — Second  Creek  Indian  War. 

1837 — Osage  Indian  Tioubles 

1838 — Heatherly  Indian  War. 

1838 — Mormon  Disturbances. 

1838-1839 — New  York-Canadian  Frontier  Disturb- 
ances. 

1846-1847 — Doniphan's  Expedition  into  Mexico. 

1S46-1848 — Wai-  with  Mexico. 

1846-1848 — New  Mexican  Expedition. 

1848 — Cayuse  War,  Oregon. 

1849-1861 — Navajo  Wars. 

1849-1861 — Comanche,  Cheyenne,  and  Klckapoo 
Indian  Troubles. 

1850 — Pitt  River  (Cal )  Expedition. 

1851-1852 — Yuma  (Cal.)  Expedition. 

1851-1853 — Utah  Indian  Wai". 

1851-1856 — Indian  Wars,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

1855 — Snake  Indians  Expedition. 

1855-1856 — Sioux  Expedition,  Nebraska  Territory. 

1855 — Yakima  Expedition,  Washington  Territory. 

1855-1856 — Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Troubles. 

1855-1858 — Seminole  or  Florida  Wai-. 

1856-1858 — Kansas  Border  Troubles. 

18f  7 — Gila  Expedition,  New  Mexico. 

1857 — Sioux  Indian  Troubles  In  Minnesota  and  Iowa. 

1857 — Mountain  Meadow  Massacre,  Utah. 

1857-1858 — Utah  Expedition. 

1858 — Expedition  against  Northern  Indians. 

1868 — Puget  Sound  Expedition. 

1858 — Spokane,  Coeur  d'Alene  and  Paloos  Indian 
Troubles. 

1858 — Navajo  Expedition,  New  Mexico. 


1858-1859 — Wichita  Expedition,  Indian  Territory. 

1859 — Colorado  River  Expedition. 

1859 — Pecos  Expedition,  Texas. 

1859 — Antelope  Hills  Expedition,  Texas. 

1859 — Bear  River  Expedition,  Utah. 

1859 — San  Juan  Imbroglio,  Washington  Territory. 

1859 — John  Brown  Raid,  Virginia. 

1859-1860 — Cortina  Troubles  on  Texas  and  Mexican 

Border. 
1860 — Pah-Ute  Expedition,  California. 
1860 — Kiowa    and    Comanche    E.xpedition,    Indian 

Territory.  . 

1860 — Carson  Valley  Expedition,  Utah. 
1860-1861 — Navajo  Expedition,  New  Mexico. 
1861-1890 — Apache  Indian  Wai'  In  Arizona  and  New 

Mexico. 
1861-1865 — Civil  War. 

1862 — Indian  Massacres  at  New  Ulm,  Minn. 
1862-1867 — Sioux   Indian   Vv^ar  in   Minnesota   and 

Dakota 
1863-1869 — War  against  the  Cheyenne,   Arapahoe, 

Kiowa,   and   Comanche  Indians  in   Kansas,   Ne- 
braska, Colorado,  and  Indian  Territory. 
1865-1868 — Indian  War  in  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Call- 
.  fornla. 
1865-1866— Fenian  Raid,  New  Yorli   and   Canada 

Border. 
1867-1881 — Campaign  against  Llpan,  Kiowa,  Kick- 

apoo,    and    Comanche   Indians,   Mexican    Border 

Disturbances. 
1868-1869 — Canadian  River  Expedition,  New  Mexr 

ico. 
1871 — Yellowstone  Expedition. 
1871 — Fenian    Troubles,    Dakota    and    Manitoba 

Frontier 
1872 — Yellowstone  Expedition,  Dakota 
1872-1873 — Modoc  Campaign. 
1873 — Yellowstone  Expedition,  Dakota. 
1874-1875 — Campaign  against  Kiowa,  Cheyenne, 

Comanche  Indians  in  Indian  Territory. 
1874— Sioux  Expedition,  Wyoming  and  Nebraska. 
1874 — Black  Hills  Expedition,  the  Dakotas 
1875 — Expedition  against  Nevada  Indians. 
1876 — Sioux  Indian  War. 
1876 — Powder  River,  Wyo.,  Expedition. 
1876-1877 — Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  Expeditions. 
1876-1879 — Sioux  and  Cheyenne  War. 
1877 — Nez  Perces  Campaign. 
1878 — Ute  Expedition. 
1879 — Snake  Indian  Trouble,  Idaho. 
1890-1891 — Sioux  Indian  War. 
1891-1893 — Mexican  Border  or  "Tin  Horn"  War. 
1895 — Bannock  Indian  Disturbances. 
1898-1899 — Spanish-American  War, 
1898 — Chippewa  Indian  Disturbances. 
1899-1902 — Philippine  Insurrection. 
1900-1901 — Boxer  Insurrection,  China. 
1912-1913 — Nicaraguan  Expedition. 
1913-19)4 — Haitian  and  Santo  Domlngan   Expeai- 

tions. 
1914 — Vera  Cruz  Expedition. 
1916 — Punitive  Expedition  into  Mexico. 
1917-1918 — European  War. 


,  and 


BATTLES    OF    THE    AMERICAM    REVOLUTION. 


Battles 

Dates. 

American 
Commanders. 

Loss 

British 
Commanders. 

Loss. 

Lexington 

19th 
17th 
12th 
28th 
25th 
3d 
16th 
nth 
17th 
25th 
29th 
30th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
15th 
8th 
19th 

April, 

June, 

Aug., 

Oct., 

Dec, 

Jan., 

Aug., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

June, 

Aug., 

Mar., 

July, 

Aug., 

Jan., 

Mar., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

1775 
1775 
1776 
1776 
1776 
1777 
1777 
1777 
1777 
1778 
1778 
1779 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1781 
1781 
178X 

84 
453 

2,000 

300 

9 

100 

100 

1,200 
350 
230 
211 
300 
100 
720 
72 
400 
555 

Pitcairn 

245 

Bunker  Hill 

Flatbush 

Prescott 

Putnam 

Washington   . 

Washington 

Washington 

Stark  

Washington 

Gates 

Washington 

Sullivan 

Ash 

Wayne 

Gates 

Morgan 

Greene  

Greene 

Washington 

Howe.. 

Howe 

1,054 
400 

White  Plains 

Trenton 

Howe 

Rahl 

300 
*      1,000 

Princeton 

Mawhood 

400 

Bennlnston 

Baum 

600 

Brandy  wine 

500 

Saratoga 

600 

Monmouth 

Clinton 

400 

Rhode  Lsland 

Pigott 

260 

Briar  Creek 

Prevost 

16 

Stoney  Point 

jolinson 

600 

Camden 

Cornwallis 

375 

Cowpens 

Tarlton 

800 

Guildford 

Oornwallis       .... 

523 

Eutaw  Springs 

Stewart 

1,000 

Yorktown 

CornwalUa 

Troops  Engaged  in  American  Wars. 
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TROOPS    ENCAGED    IN    AMERICAN    WARS. 


Wars. 


War  ol  the  Revolution 

Northwestern  Indian  Wars     .... 

War  with  France , 

War  with  Tripoli 

Creek  Indian  War , 

War  ot  1812  with  Great  Britain     , 

Seminole  Indian  War 

Black  Hawk  Indian  War 

Cherokee  disturbance  or  removal. 
Creek  Indian  War  or  disturbance. 

Florida  Indian  War 

Aroostook  disturbance 

War  with  Mexico 

Apache,  Navajo  and  Utah  War. . , 

Seminole  Indian  War 

Civil  War 

Spanish-American  War 

Philippine  Insurrection.     .          .    , 
War  with  Germany 


i?rom- 


April  19,  1775 
Sept  19,  1790 
July  9,  1798 
June  10,  1801 
July  27,  1813 
June  18,  1812 
Nov.  20,  1817 
April  21,  1831 

1836 
May     5,  1836 
Dec.  23,  1835 

1836 
April  24,  1846 

1849 

1856 

1861 
April  21,  1898 

1899 
April    6,  1917 


To— 


April  11,  1783 
Aug.  3,  1795 
Sept.  30,  1800 
June  4,  1805 
Aug.  9,  1814 
Feb  17,  1815 
Oct.  21,  1818 
Sept  30,  1832 

1837 
Sept.  30,  1837 
Aug  14,  1843 

1839 
July   4,  184S 

1855    f 

1858 

1805 
Dec  10,  1898 

1900 

Nov.  11,  191S 

(Armistice) 


Regulars. 


130,711 


600 

85,000 

1,000 

1,339 

■  "98* 
11,169 

30,954 
1,500 


527,000 


Militia  and 
Volunteers 


164,089 


13,181 

471,622 

6,911 

5,126 

9.494 

12,483 

29,953 

1,500 

73,776 

1,061 

3,687 


"■382,000 
t3,091,000 


Total. 


309,781 

8,983 

4,593 

3.330 

13,781 

676,622 

7,911 

6.465 

9,494 

13,418 

41,122 

1,500 

112,230 

2,501 

3,687 

2,772,408 

60,000 

60,000 

3.703,273 


*National  Guard,     t  National  Army. 

The  late  conflict  is  called  "The  War  of  1917"  by  the  Historical  Branch  of  the  United  States  Dept.  ol  War. 
The  figures  for  The  War  of  1917  were  furnished  by  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  StaS. 

Figures  for  the  French  and  Tripoli  Wars  of  1798  and  1801  show  only  the  naval  forces.    In  the  Civil  War 
the  Confederates  had  over  750,000  troops  actually  engaged. 

THE  GREAT  BATTLES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

(From  "Regimental  Losses  in  the  American  Civil  War."  by  William  F.  Fox,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  U.  S.  V.) 
As  to  the  loss  in  the  Union  armies,  the  greatest  battles  in  the  war  were: 


Date. 

Battle. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Aggregate. 

July  1-3,  1863 

Gettysburg 

3,070 
2,725 
2,246 
2,108 
1,606 
1,656 
1,844 
1,284 
1,747 
1,754 
1,730 
1,688 

14,497 
13,413 
12,037 
9,549 
9,7C2 
9,749 
9,077 
9,600 
8,452 
8,408 
7,802 
8,513 

5,434 
2,258 
3,383 
753 
5,919 
4,774 
1,816 
1,769 
4,263 
2,855 
3,717 
1,185 

23,001 

Mav  8-18,  1864  

Spottsylvania 

18,396 

May  5-7.  1864 

Wilderness 

17,666 

September  17,  1862 

Antietam 

12,410 

May  1-3,  1863 

Chancellorsville 

17,287 

September  19-20,  1863.. . 

Chickamauga 

16,179 

June  1-4,  1864 

Cold  Harbor 

12,737 

December  11-14,  1862... 

Fredericksburg 

12,653 

August  28-30,  1862 

April  6-7,  1862 

December  31,  1862 

Manassas 

Shiloh 

Stone  River 

14,462 
13.047 
13,249 

June  15-19,  1864 

Petersburg  (assault) 

11,386 

The  Union  losses  at  BvUl  Run  (first  Manassas),  July  21,  1861,  were:  Killed,  470;  wounded,  1,071; 
captured  and  missing,  1,793;  aggregate,  3,334. 

The  Confederate  losses  in  particular  engagements  were  as  follows:  Bull  Run  (first  Manassas),  July  21, 
1861,  killed,  387;  wounded,  1,582;  captured  and  missing  13;  aggregate,  1,982.  Fort  Donelson,  Tenn., 
February  14-16,  1862,  killed,  466;  wounded,  1,534;  captured  and  missing,  13,829;  aggregate,  15,829.  Slilloh, 
Tenn.,  April  6-7,  1862,  kUled,  1,723;  wounded,  8,012;  captured  and  missing,  959;  aggregate,  10,694.  Seven 
Days'  Battle,  Virginia,  June  25-July  1,  1862,  killed,  3,478;  wounded,  16,261;  captured  and  missing,  875; 
aggregate,  20,614.  Second  Manassas,  August  21-September  2,  1862,  killed,  1,481;  wounded  and  missing, 
7,627;  captured  and  missing,  89;  aggregate,  9,197.  Antietam  campaign,  September  12-20,  1862,  killed, 
1,886:  wounded,  9,348;  captured  and  missing,  1,367;  aggregate,  12,601.  Fredericksburg,  December  13,  1862, 
killed,  596;  wounded,  4,068;  captured  and  missing,  651;  aggregate,  5,315.  Stone  River,  Tenn.,  December 
31,  1862,  Idlled,  1,294;  wounded,  7,945;  captured  and  missing,  1,027;  aggregate,  10,266.  Chancellorsville, 
May  1-4,  1863,  killed,  1.665;  wounded,  9,081;  captured  and  missing.  2,018;  aggregate,  12,764.  Gettysburg. 
July  1-3,  1863,  killed,  2,592:  wounded,  12,706:  captured  and  missing,  5,150:  aggregate,  20.448.  Chicka- 
mauga, September  19-20,  1863,  kjlled,  2,268;  wounded,  13,613;  captured  and  missing,  1,090;  aggregate,  16,971. 

Gettysburg  was  the  greatest  battle  of  the  war;  Antietam  the  bloodiest.  The  largest  army  was  assembled 
by  the  Confederates  at  the  seven  days'  fight;  by  the  Unionists  at  the  Wilde;-ness. 

The  number  of  casualties  In  the  volunteer  and  regular  armies  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  of 
1861-65,  according  to  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  wa.s  as  follows:  ICilled  in  battle, 
67,058:  died  of  wounds,  43,012;  died  of  disease,  199,720;  other  causes,  such  as  accidents,  murder.  Confederate 
prisons,  etc.,  40,154;  total  died,  349,944;  total  deserted,  199,105.  Number  of  soldiers  in  the  Confederate 
service  who  died  of  wounds  or  disease  (partial  statement),  133,821;  deserted  (partial  statement),  104,428. 
Number  of  United  States  troops  captured  during  the  war,  212,608;  Confederate  troops  captured,  476,169. 
Number  of  United  States  troops  paroled  on  the  field,  16,431;  Confederate  troops  paroled  on  the  field,  248,599. 
Number  of  United  States  troops  who  died  while  prisoners,  30,156;  Confederate  troops  who  died  while  pris- 
oners, 30,152. 

WHEN   UNITED   STATES   DIVISIONS   ARRIVED    IN    FRANCE. 


Divi- 
sion. 

Arriv.  First 
Elements 
In  France. 

Divi- 
sion. 

Arriv.  First 
Elements 
in  France. 

DIVI- 
SION 

Arriv.  First 
Elements 
in  France 

Divi- 
sion 

Arriv.  First 
Elements 
in  France. 

Divi- 
sion. 

Aniv.  Fh-st 
Elements 
In  France. 

Ist... 

2d 

26th .  .  . 
42d.  . 

4l8t 

32d.... 
6th.... 
3d 

1917. 
June. 
August. 
September . 
November 
December. 

1918. 
February. 
March. 
March. 

77th..  . 
82d .  . . 
35th    .  . 
28th    .  . 
4th.     . 
27th    .  . 
6th    ... 

33d 

30th... 

1918. 
AprU. 

May. 
May. 
May. 
May. 
May. 
May. 
May. 
May. 

80th.  .  . 
78th .  . 
83d.    . 
89th. .  . 
92d .  .    . 
90th    . 
37  th 
29th.  . 
76th.    . 

1918. 
May. 
June. 
June. 
June. 
June. 
June. 
June. 
June. 
July. 

79  th    . 
91st 
36th. 
85  th 
7th.     .. 
81st  .. 
88th.    . 
39th .  .  . 

1918. 
July. 
July. 
July. 
August. 
August. 
August. 
August. 

August. 

40th . .  . 
87  th. 
84th. . 
86th    .  . 
34th    .  . 
31st  .. 
38th    .  . 
8th 

1917. 
August. 
September. 
September. 
September, 
September. 
October. 
October. 
October. 
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MOVEMENT    OF    U.    S.    TROOPS    TO    EUROPE,    IN    THE    WAR. 

(Prepared  for  the  statistical  abstract  of  the  U.  S.  by  the  statistlral  officer  of  the  Cruiser  and  Transport 

Force,  XJ    S    Atlantic  Fleet  ) 


U  S 

Nav 

TR.tNSPOKTS 

Other  U. 

S  Vessels 

BRITISH  Vessels 

ALL  Other  and  Total. 

Sailed 

Troops  Car'd 

Sailed 

Troops  Car 

Sailed 

Troops  Car'd 

Sailed. 

Troops  Carried. 

1917 

1918. 

1917 

1918. 

1917. 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918. 

1917. 

1918 

NO. 

NO. 

NO 

NO. 

No. 

No 

NO. 

NO. 

No. 

NO 

NO 

NO. 

NO 

No 

NO. 

NO. 

Jan.   . 

lu 

25,662 

9 

20,514 

26 

48,055 

Feb  . . 

17 

39,977 

4 

9,259 

22 

49,239 

Mar    . 

a(i 

56,278 

1 

1 

H 

27,626 

45 

85,710 

April. . 

21 

67,553 

11 

737 

20 

47,362 

63 

120,072 

May. 

i 

33 

1,0.35 

96,273 

22 

3,288 

2 

75 

508 

133,795 

.5 

141 

1.543 

247,714 

June . . 

y 

36 

8,855 

115,256 

5! 

11 

6,156 

6.003 

1 

70 

1,080 

140,172 

JH 

12S 

15,091 

280,434 

July 

8 

33 

.5,281 

108,445 

13 

4,020 

6 

89 

7,299 

175,526 

15 

147 

12,876 

311,359 

Aug  . 

6 

36 

4,310 

116,401 

2 

15 

1,109 

8,495 

V 

V4 

11,890 

137,745 

17 

140 

19,403 

286,375 

Sept    . 

15 

3.'S 

13,917 

107,025 

18 

5,511 

12 

69 

19,671 

134,576 

27 

129 

33,588 

259,670 

Oct. 

14 

4:j 

25,098 

72,092 

17 

4,709 

9 

57 

13,013 

94,214 

24 

127 

40,027 

184,063 

Nov. 

9 

!) 

9,988 

1,191 

2 

3 

1,235 

235 

7 

12 

10,669 

10,698 

19 

24 

23.722 

121.124 

Deo 

16 

311 

37,44.5 
105,929 

• 

9 

11,370 

25 

48,815 

Total 

806,153 

12 

111 

7,500 

32,999 

53 

493 

75,500 

931,487 

150 

992 

195.065 

1.884,815 

Gr.  T. 

391 

912,082 

123 

40,499 

546 

1,006,987 

1,M2 

2,079,880 

Nationality  oi  naval  escort — 1,720,360  U  S.  troops  were  transported  to  Europe  under  U.  S  escort;  297,903 
under  British,  and  61,617  under  French. 

British-leased  Italian  vessels  carried  68,246  troops  in  39  transports  to  Europe  in  1918,  none  in  1917.  AU 
other  vessels  than  TJ  S  ,  British,  French,  and  Italian  carried  to  Europe  6,136  U.  S.  troops  in  1917  and  52,066  in 
1918.     Evcrythinc  is  included  in  the  "all  other  and  total"  ooluinn  in  the  table  above. 

More  than  25,0(0  special  trains  were  required  to  move  soldiers  in  the  U.  S  on  the  way  to  and  from  the 
war,  including  camp  service. 

WAR    RECORD    OF   UNITED   STATES   TROOP-CARRIERS. 
The  following  figures  show  the  records  of  the  transports  flying  the  Stais  and  Stripes,  the  first  sailing 
of  each  ship,  the  number  of  troops  on  that  voyage,  its  best  troop  carrying  achievement,  the  number  of  trips, 
and  the  total  carried  in  those  trips 


Transport 

First  Trip. 

No. 
Carried 

Besjt  Ti  ip 

No. 
Carried 

Total 
Trips. 

Total 
Carried. 

Aeolus 

Oct 

10, 

1917 

2.8f.5 

Sept    15, 

1918 

3,5,51 

8 

24,770 

Agamemnon  . . 

Oct 

19. 

1917 

3.438 

May    16, 

1918 

4,967 

10 

36,097 

America 

Oct 

19. 

1917 

4.273 

June    10, 

1918 

5,327 

9 

39,768 

Antigone 

Deo. 

i:<. 

1917 

1,907 

Sept    23, 

1918 

2,287 

8 

16,526 

De  Kalb 

June 

14, 

1917 

816 

July    18. 

1918 

1,601 

11 

11,334 

Finland 

June 

14, 

1917 

1.602 

July    20, 

1918 

3,879 

10 

21,060 

George  Washington 

Dec. 

4, 

1917 

.5,666 

July    18, 

1918 

6,024 

9 

48,373 

Great  Northern 

M.ar. 

12. 

1918 

2,779 

Aug.     3, 

1918 

3,062 

10 

28,248 

Hancock .  . . 

June 

17, 

1917 

34G 

April  24, 

1918 

1,092 

3 

1,473 

Harrlsburg    . 

July 

27, 

1917 

410 

July    22, 

1918 

2,698 

14 

11,668 

Henderson 

Jwnc 

14, 

1917 

1,884 

Aug.    14, 

191H 

2,585 

10 

16,352 

Huron   ... 

Sept. 

«, 

1917 

2,361 

Sept.     8, 

1918 

2,916 

8 

20,871 

Kroonland 

Aug. 

7. 

1917 

272 

July    26, 

1918 

3,348 

9 

15,435 

Leviathan 

Dec. 

15. 

1917 

7,249 

May    22, 

1918 

11,322 

10 

96,804 

Louisville.  . 

May 

12, 

1917 

258 

July      6, 

1918 

2,485 

12 

10.682 

Madawaska 

Xov. 

12, 

1917 

1,671 

June   30, 

1918 

2,333 

9 

17,931 

Mallory . . . 

June 

14, 

1917 

1,227 

Sept.     8, 

1918 

1,928 

13 

19,251 

Manchuiia 

Sept 

9. 

1917 

281 

Sept      8, 

191S 

4,0.53 

7 

15,152 

Martha  Washington 

Feb. 

10, 

191K 

2,286 

June      7, 

1918 

3,384 

8 

22,311 

Matsonla    , 

Mar. 

14, 

191K 

1,957 

July    10, 

1918 

2,330 

6 

13,327 

Maui.  .  . 

April 

16, 

1918 

481 

July    31, 

1918 

3,820 

4 

11,042 

Mercury 

Jan. 

4, 

1918 

2,373 

June   30, 

1918 

2,962 

7 

18,542 

Mongolia .  . 

May 

29, 

1917 

263 

Sept    23, 

1918 

4,211 

9 

20,196 

Mount  Vernon 

Oct. 

19. 

1917 

3,028 

Aug     26, 

1918 

4,768 

9 

33,092 

Nederlander     . 

Aug. 

14. 

191S 

2,217 

Aug.    14, 

1918 

2,217 

3 

6,283 

Northern  Pacific 

Mar. 

80. 

1918 

2,419 

Sept    26, 

1918 

2,790 

9 

20,711 

Orizaba. 

June 

10, 

1918 

2,839 

July    31, 

1918 

3,299 

0 

15,712 

Pastores.  . 

June 

1>, 

1917 

1,041 

Sept    23, 

1918 

1,872 

13 

18,446 

Plattsburg . 

June 

HO, 

1917 

54 

July    22, 

1918 

2,438 

13 

10,645 

Pocahontas 

Sept 

K, 

1917 

2,526 

Sept    15, 

1918 

2,920 

9 

20,503 

Powhattan 

Nov 

12, 

1917 

1,488 

Sept    15, 

1918 

2,509 

7 

14,643 

President  Grant 

Dee, 

20, 

1917 

4,807 

June   30, 

1918 

5,854 

8 

39,924 

Pr.  Matoika 

May 

10, 

1918 

3,558 

June    15, 

1918 

3,866 

6 

21.216 

Ryndam 

May 

10, 

191H 

3,100 

Aug     22, 

1918 

3,197 

6 

17,913 

Slboney 

April 

2;<. 

1918 

2,959 

July    31, 

1918 

3,797 

7 

20,279 

Sierra 

July 

10, 

1918 

1,712 

July     10, 

1918 

1,712 

•    1 

1,712 

Susquehajina 

Dec. 

r.i. 

1917 

2,184 

Aug     30, 

1918 

2,561 

8 

18,345 

Tenadores     . .                            "... 

June 

14. 

1917 

1,067 

April  23, 

1918 

1,289 

13 

15,698 

Hon    Steuben 

Oct. 

19. 

1917 

1,223 

Aug     18, 

1918 

2,801 

9 

14,347 

Wilhelmina        .                         

May 

10. 

1918 

1,797 

July     18, 

1918 

2,085 

6 

11,053 

Zeelandia            .                            

May 

18, 

1918 

1,756 

June   30, 

1918 

1,761 

7 

11,481 

St.  Paul                                 

May 

24, 

1917 

514 

May    24, 

1917 

514 

7 

1.534 

Lenape .                     .             

June 

14, 

1917 

818 

Aug.    22, 

1918 

2,774 

6 

8.975 

Cpvlngton 

Oct. 

19, 

1917 

3,238 

June    15, 

1918 

4,133 

6 

21,628 

President  Lincoln               

Oct. 

19, 

1917 

4,877 

Mar.   30, 

1918 

4,826 

6 

23.54& 

Calamares 

Nov. 

26, 

1917 

1,221 

June  30, 

1918 

1.814 

7 

10.091 

The  troop-carrier  records 
surpassed  those  made  during 


on  the  return  voyages  to 
the  war 


the  United  States,  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
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AMERICAN    ARMY    LOSSES    IN    THE    WORLD    WAR. 

(From  the  final  report  of  the  Central  Records  Office,  A.  E.  F.,  as  of  June  3.  1919.) 


Au.ur   Division. 


Second 

First 

Third 

Twenty-eighth 

Forty-second .  . . . 

Twenty-sixth   . . 

Thirty-second.. . 

Fourth 

Seventy-s  eventh . 

Twenty-seventh. 

Thirtieth 

rath 

Eighty-second . 

Eighty-ninth.  . 

Thirty-flfth. . . 

Kinetleth. . . . 

Thirty-third. . 

Seventy-eighth. 

Seventy-ninth. 

Eightieth 

Ninety-first... 

Thirty-seventh.   . 

Twenty-ninth  . 

Ninety-third.   . 

Thirty-sixth 

Seventh 

Ninety-second 

Elghty-flrst.  . 

Sixth 

Eighty-fifth . 

Eighty-third. 

Forty-first    . 

Fortieth 

Eighty-eighth. 

Eighth 

Eighty-seventh 
Total  . .    . . 
Other  Units 
Grand  Total. 


Casualties 

Number  Taken  Prisonek. 

No.  of 

Enemy 

Prisoners 

Taken. 

Days  m 
Active 
Sectors. 

Battle 
Deaths. 

Wounded. 

Total. 

Officers. 

Enlisted 
Men. 

Total. 

4.478 

17,752 

22,230 

5 

152 

157 

12.026 

66 

4,411 

17,201 

21,612 

0 

152 

152 

6,469 

93 

3,177 

12,940 

16,117 

8 

306 

314 

2,240 

86 

2,551 

11,429 

13,980 

18 

714 

732 

921 

49 

2,644 

11,275 

13,219 

1 

111 

112 

1,317 

39 

2,135 

11,325 

13,460 

19 

438 

457 

3,148 

-15 

2,915 

10,477 

13,919 

2 

159 

161 

2.153 

35 

2,611 

9,893 

12,504 

1 

71 

72 

2,756 

38 

1,992 

8,505 

10,497 

11 

392 

403 

750 

65 

-   1,785 

7.201 

8,986 

3 

226 

229 

2,357 

57 

1,629 

7.325 

8,954 

4 

71 

75 

3,848 

56 

1,976 

6,864 

8,840 

0 

100 

100 

2,356 

32 

1,298 

6,248 

7,546 

2 

238 

240 

845 

27 

1,433 

5,868 

7,291 

1 

24 

25 

5,001 

28 

1,067 

6,216 

7,283 

4 

163 

167 

781 

5 

1,392 

5,885 

7,277 

7 

77 

81 

1.876 

26 

989 

6,266 

7,255 

1 

126 

127 

3.987 

27 

1,384 

5,861 

7,245 

3 

120 

123 

432 

21 

1,419 

5,331 

6,750 

2 

78 

80 

1.077 

17 

1,132 

5,000 

6,132 

1 

99 

100 

1.813 

17 

1,414 

4,364 

5,778 

0 

28 

28 

2,412 

14 

977 

4,266 

5,243 

0 

23 

23 

1,495 

11 

951 

4,268 

5,219 

4 

64 

68 

2,137 

23 

584 

2,582 

3,166 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

600 

1,928 

2,528 

0 

24 

24 

549 

23 

296 

1,397 

1,693 

1 

19 

20 

69 

2 

176 

1,466 

1,642 

0 

17 

17 

38 

2 

251 

973 

1,224 

0 

51 

51 

101 

0 

93 

453 

646 

0 

3 

3 

12 

0 

142 

395 

537 

0 

18 

18 

0 

0 

112 

319 

431 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

154 

■363 

417 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

79 

81 

160 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

29 

89 

118 

2 

7 

9 

3 

0 

6 

29 

35 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

30 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48,284 

201,755 

260039 

98 

4,085 

4,183 

63,079 

1,214 

3,935 

6,149 

218 

79 

297 

0 

49,498 

205,690 

255188 

316 

4,164 

4,480 

63,079 

Under  "Other  Units"  are  Included  195  deaths  and  439  wounded  In  depot  divisions. 

The  War  Department,  on  November  11,  1919,  gave  out  these  final  figures — 34,625  killed  In  action. 
Including  382  lost  at  sea;  died  of  woimds,  13,955;  died  of  disease,  23,392;  died  of  accident  and  other  causes, 
5,326:  wounded  in  action,  215,489;  missing  in  action,  2. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  there  were  16,547  court  martials,  with  85  per  cent,  of  convictions. 
Of  the  charges  against  officers,  more  than  one-third  comprised  drunkenness,  absent  without  leave,  or  conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer;  in  the  case  of  enlisted  men,  one-half  the  total  charges  recorded  were  for  desertion, 
absent  without  leave,  disobedience  and  sleeping  on  post.  Death  penalties  were  adjudged  In  145  cases  from 
April  6,  1917  to  June  30,  1919,  and  execution  was  consummated  In  35  cases;  10  in  France  and  25  in  the 
United  States.  Murder  was  charged  in  two  of  these  cases,  murder  and  mutiny  In  19,  assault  In  11,  and  assault 
and  murder  In  3.  In  no  case,  according  to  Adj.  Gen.  Ciowder,  was  a  capital  sentence  for  a  purely  military 
offense  carried  Into  execution. 

AMERICAN  BATTLE  CASUALTIES  AND  CASUALTY  RATES  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR. 
(From  the  final  report  of  the  Central  Records  Office,  A.  E.  F.,  as  of  June  3,  1919,  approximately  1,100  carried 

as  missing  In  action  on  that  date  are  not  included.) 
Note — The  battle  casualty  rate  is  the  per  cent,  of  dead  and  wounded  for  each  1,000  troops  that  reached 
France.     The  battle  deaths  and  wounded  are  measured  against  the  total  number  of  troops  In  France. 


Battle 

Deaths. 

WOUNDED. 

Taken  Prisoner. 

Battle  Casualties. 

Kind  of  Troops. 

Ofllcers. 

Men. 

Officers 

Men 

Officers 

Men 

Officers. 

Men. 

Infantry 

1,580 

38.790 

4,810 

167,257 

89 

3,820 

}  330.2 

262.8 

Machine  Gim    

115 

2.423 

477 

12,649 

4 

121 

Marines.               

78 
97 

1,902 
1,838 

272 
473 

7,904 
9,102 

0 
3 

64 
30 

402.3 
47  3 

313  7 

Artillei-y 

33  5 

Engineers 

59 

1,207 

216 

6.739 

1 

53 

52  3 

43.2 

Signal .    .  .            

6 

282 

35 

1,535 

0 

12 

25  8 

60  4, 

Medical..  .                

27 

250 

134 

1,400 

33 

48 

10  4 

12  S 

Air  Service 

190 

46 

138 

141 

183 

0 

57  5 

2.5 

Headquarters 

6 

144 

56 

169 

1 

1 

1^.6 

31.6 

Coast  Artillery 

6 

98 

16 

519 

2 

0 

Police  Headquarters  Train .  . 

4 

76 

7 

300 

0 

0 

19.9 

24.0 

Pioneer  Infantry 

0 

7 

67 
50 

4 
43 

232 
304 

0 
0 

0 

9 

1.7 
82.0 

3.6 

Tank  Corps . 

38.4 

Quartermaster 

8 

36 

2 

92 

0 

0 

1.8 

0.7 

Motor  Transport      

3 

32 

5 

186 

0 

2 

8.1 

7.3 

Gas 

5 

26 

10 

265 

0 

0 

Included 
2d.4 

In  Engra, 

Antl-Alrcraft 

0 

22 

4 

132 

0 

2 

43.5 

Cavalry             

0 

9 

5 

31 

0 

1 

15.2 

6.4 

Ordnance...               .       .    . 

0 

3 

0 

26 

0 

1 

8.0 

1.4 

Total 

2.191 

47,307 

6,707 

198,983 

316 

4,164 

Artillery  percentage  casualties  tu«lude  ammunition  train. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ALL,  CASUALTIES  IN  U.  S.  ARMY  —  APRIL  C,  1917,  TO  SEPT.  1,  1919. 

(Figures  Include  Marines  attached  to  the  Army,  and  ai'e  for  all  troops  in  the  U.  S.  and  Expeditionary  Forces, 

Including  those  at  Archangel  and  Vladivostok.) 


Killed  in  action 
Died  of  wounds 


35,585 
14,742 


Died  of  disease 68,073 

Died  of  accident,  etc 8,092 


Total  battle  deaths ....  50,327     Total 66,165 

Total  deaths,  all  caases. 1 16,492    Wounded  in  action        205,690 

Total  Casualties,  322,182.     (Missing — 0). 

Wounded  in  Action  were  63  per  cent,  of  the  total  casualties;  died  of  disease  were  18  per  cent.;  killed 
in  action,  11  per  cent.;  died  of  wounds,  5  per  cent.;  died  of  other  causes,  3  per  cent. 

AMERICAN    LOSSES    IN    RUSSIA 

American  pa;'tlclpation  in  Northern  Russian  hostilities  in  and  around  Archangel  resulted  in  a  total  ot 
553  casualties,  according  to  a  complete  record  which  the  War  Department  gave  out  on  October  16,  1919. 
The  force  sent  to  Archangel,  consisting  of  the  339th  Infantry  and  the  310th  Engineers,  airived  there  In 
."Vugust,  1918,  and  was  withdrawn  in  June,  1919.  Of  the  total  casualties  given  109  were  deaths  in  battle, 
C5  deaths  from  wounds,  81  from  disease,  and  19  from  accidents  and  other  causes.  There  were  305  wounded, 
and  4  prisoners,  all  of  whom  were  released. 

STRENGTH  OF  UNITED  STATES  FORCES  IN  SIBERIA  AND  RUSSIA   (ARCHANGEL.) 


SiBsau. 

Ofcrs 

Men 

2,784 

3,666 

83 

55 

114 

237 

45 

SIBKRIA. 

Ofcrs 

Men. 

Siberia. 

Ofcrs. 

Men. 

27th  Infantry 

31sl  Infantry 

53dTeleg.Batt.,Cc.D. 
FleldHosp.Co.  No.4. 
Ambulance  Co.  No.  4. 
Evac.  Hosp.  No.  17   . . 
Med.  Sup.  Dep.  No.  7. 

91 
96 
1 
4 
4 
24 
5 

146th  Ord.  Depot  Co.. 

Staff  officers 

Q.  M.  C.  Detachment. 
Medical  Detaclimont. . 
Ordnance  Detacliment 
Signal  Corps  Detach't. 
Intelligence  Detach't. . 

5 
4 
2 
12 
1 
0 
0 

79 
0 
27 
67 
16 
18 
52 

Engineer  Detachment. 
Cavalry  Detachment.. 

Philippine  Scouts 

Photo  Sect  ion 

Total 

1 
3 
0 
2 

IS 
0 
3 
i 

255 

7,267 

RussiA~339th  Inf.,  310th  Eng.,  1st  Batt ,   337th  Field  Hosp.  and  Ambul.  Co.;  total  strength,  5,419. 

SIBERIA. 

The  American  expeditionary  force  sent  to  Siberia  was  composed  of  the  27th  Infantry,  the  31st  Infantry, 
one  field  hospital,  one  ambulance  company,  Co.  D  of  the  53d  Teleg.  Batt.,  Evac.  Hosp.  No.  17,  Base  Hosp. 
No.  93,  Med.  Supp.  Dep.  No.  7,  two  sections  of  Bakery  Co.  No.  391,  and  5,000  men  from  the  8tn  Division. 
The  command  of  this  force'was  given  to  Maior  Gen.  William  S.  Graves.  These  troops  arrived  at  Vladlvostolc 
rrom  San  Francisco  and  Manila  In  several  contingents,  and  by  the  end  of  September,  1918,  the  whole  force 
liad  landed.  Gen.  Graves  disposed  his  forces  at  Vladivostok,  along  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  and  sta- 
tioned a  detachment  at  the  Important  mines  of  Suchan.  In  June,  1919,  the  first  minor  engagement  with 
Bolshevik  forces  took  place  at  Uspanka.  This  was  followed  by  other  minor  operations  against  partisan 
bands  and  antl-Kolchak  forces.  During  the  summer  of  1919  an  organized  effort  was  made  to  procure  volun- 
tary applications  for  service  in  Siberia  and  to  return  and  discharge  as  fast  as  possible  all  men  who  were 
enlisted  or  driuted  for  the  emergency.  These  replacements  were  sent  to  Siberia  on  the  dates  and  in  the 
strengths  listed  below?  June  5,  9;  July  5,  67;  July  25,  690;  Aug.  15,  1,270;  Sept.  10,  267;  Sept.  13,  992;  total, 
3,315. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  casualties  suffered  by  the  American  forces  in  Siberia  to  Oct.  1,  1919: 
Killed  in  action,  28;  died  of  wounds,  8;  died  of  disease,  41;  died  of  accident  and  other  causes,  27;  suicide,  5. 

WORK  OF  AMERICAN  NURSES  OVERSEAS. 
The  repoit  of  Miss  Julia  C.  Stimson,  who  headed  the  Army  Nursing  Service  abroad,  shows  that  between 
May  8,  1917,  and  May  31,  1919,  there  were  10,245  nurses  out  of  a  total  of  21,480  enlisted  for  service  over- 
seas: 3  were  wounded  in  action  and  266  died  on  duty.  "From  July  18  to  November  11,  1918,  the  amount 
of  work  done  wa.s  such  that  no  praise  would  be  great  enough,"  Miss  Sttmson  says.  "It  was  not  at  all  un- 
common for  nurses  to  work  14  to  18  hours  a  day  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  some  hospitals  with  only  70  or 
80  nurses  cared  for  patients  to  the  number  of  2,100.  One  hospital  had  5,000  patients  at  one  time  with  70 
nurses  to  take  care  of  them  Officers,  uuises,  and  men  worked  themselves  to  the  limit  of  physical  endurance, 
and  that  limit  was  beyond  any  which  might  be  expected  of  human  beings  "  The  records  showed  that  the 
peak  of  wounded  was  actually  reached  at  Mesves  Centre  on  November  16,  where  20,186  patients  were 
taken  Into  10  hospitals,  with  394  nurses  assigned.  Nurses  v/ere  dropping  from  fatigue  around  the  operating 
tables  at  the  finish,  but  complaints  from  them  were  almost  never  heard.  Miss  Stimson  says. 

UNITED    STATES   AIR    SERVICE    CASUALTIES. 

Accoi'ding  to  the  Statistics  Branch,  General  Staff,  War  Department,  nearly  one-third  of  tlie  United 
States  Air  Service  ciisualties  occurred  in  the  month  of  September.  The  following  shows  the  number  of 
casualties  ol  all  types  occurring  each  month  in  the  United  States  Air  Service  flymg  personnel  with  the 
American  and  allied  Annies  at  the  front: 

March,  2;  April,  0;  May,  27;  June,  29;  July,  65;  August,  82;  September,  181;  October,  125;  November 
1  to  11,  43.  Ca.sualt!eb  during  the  period  of  the  war  in  the  United  States  Air  Service  flying  personnel  with 
the  American,  British,  French,  and  Italian  Armies  are  shown  by  types  in  the  following  table: 

Killed  in  combat,  171,  31%;  prisoners,  135,  2-^%;  wounded,  129,  23%;  missing,  73,  13%;  killed  In 
•accident,  42,  8%;  miscellaneous,  4,  1%;  total,  554. 

191,631  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  ANIMALS  OVERSEAS,  1917-1918. 
(Statement  by  the  War  Department). 

Up  to  Janu.'i.ry  11,  1919,  there  had  been  shipped  overseas  from  this  country  a  total  of  67,948  ^inlmals, 
which  included  5,489  cavalry  horses,  33,396  draft  horses,  28,088  draft  mules,  and  975  pack  mules.  The 
number  of  animals  lost  en  route  overseas  wag  600  horses  and  mules,  or  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  shipped.  The  number  of  animals  purchased  overseas  was  152,336.  Purchases  of  horses  in  France 
amounted  to  109,848;  in  Spain,  1,531:  and  in  Great  Britain,  11,898.  The  value  of  purchases  in  Franco 
was  $43,122,093.52;  in  Spain,  5589,159.96:  and  Great  Britain,  55,314,711  15,  or  a  total  value  of  349,025,- 
964.63  for  123,277  horses  purchased  overseas.  The  total  number  of  mules  purchased  overseas  amounted 
to  29,059,  with  a  value  ot  $11,115,846.72.  There  were  9,341  mules,  valued  at  82,895,927.76,  purchased  In 
France;  12,941  mules,  with  a  value  of  $5,619,155.74,  purchased  in  Spain;  and  6,777  mules,  valued  at  $2,600,- 
763.22,  purchased  in  Great  Biitain-  There  were  on  hand  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  December 
25,  1918,  a  total  of  191,631  animals.  This  total  included  26,023  cavalry  horses,  109,528  draft  horses,  48,614 
draft  mules,  and  7,466  pack  and  riding  mules.  The  total  loss  overseas  to  December  25,  1918,  amoimted 
to  42,311  animal.'?,  which  included  36,189  horses  and  6,122  mules 
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SUMMARY  OF  ALL  FORCES  IN  U    S.  ARMY,  NOV.  11.  1918. 
(At  time  of  greatest  strength. ,  Data  supplied  by  War  Dept  ) 


Officers 

Men 

Total 

t 

Officers. 

M«B*. 

Total. 

Army  personnel  in  Europe  . 
At  sea.  en  route  to  EuroDe . . 

80,842 
1,162 

1,868,474 
21,072 

1,949,316 
22,234 

Total  A.  E.  F.  in  Europe 
and  Siberia 

83,304 

104,155 

1.977 

1,929.735 

1.680,344 

53.758 

2.013,039 

Tn  TTnlt^fl   Rtflt*iQ 

1.634,499 

55,735 

Total 

82,004 
1,002 

1,889,546 
31,383 

1,971.550 
32,385 

tn  ina'r  poss'ns.  Alaska,  etc. 
Grand  total  in  Army  ex- 
cluding Marines 

Grand  total  in  Army  in- 
cluding Marines 

Marines     (on     duty     with 
Army  in  Europe) 

188,434 

3,482,454 

3,670,888 

Total,  including  Marines . 
Siberian  expedition 

83,006 
298 

1,920,929 
8,806 

2,003,935 
9,104 

189,436 

3.^13.837 

3,703,273 

COST    OF    FORMER    WARS    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Compiled  by  the  Treasury  Department.) 


WAR  OF  1812  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM 
JUNE   18,   1812,  TO  FEB     17,   1815 


^EAR 


1812 
1813 
1814 
1815. 


Total. 


§20,280.000 
31,681,000 
34,720,000 


War 


§11,817,000 
19,652,000 
20,350,000 
14,794,000 


Navy. 


83,959,000 
0,446,000 
7,311,000 
8,660,000 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO.  FROM   APRIL  24. 
TO   JULY   4,    1843. 


1846 


Year. 


1846  . 
1847 
1848  . 
1849... 


Total. 


$27,261,000 
54,920,000: 
47,618,000 
43,499,000 


War 


S10,413,000 
35,840,000 
27,688,000 
14,558,000 


Navy. 


56,4.55,000 
7,900,000 
9,408,000 
9,786,000 


CIVIL  WAR,  FROM   1861  TO  1865. 


Year. 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865. 


Total. 


863,201,000 
66,650,000 
469,569,000 
718,733,000 
864,968,000 
1,295,099,000 


War. 


§16,472,000 
23,001,000 
389,173,000 
603,314,000 
690,391,000 
1,030,690,000 


Navy. 


$11,514,000 
12,387,000 
42,640,000 
63,261,000- 
85.705,000 

122,617,000 


SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR,  FROM  APRIL  21, 
1898,  TO  DEC.  10,  1898. 


Year. 


1897 
J  SOS 
1899 
1900. 


Total. 


§365,774,000 
443,368,000 
605,071,000 
487,713,000 


War. 


$48,950,000 

91,992,000. 

229,841,000 

134,774,000 


Navy. 


$34,561,000 
68,823,000 
63,942,000 
55.953,000 


At  the  end  ot  the  Revolutionary  War  the  United  States  national  debt  waa  $170,000,000. 

COST    OF    FORSSEf?    V,'ARS    TO    OTHER    WATSONS. 

(By  the  Treasury  Department.) 


Dates. 


1793-1815 

1812-1815 

1828 

1830-1840 

1830-1847 
1848 


1854:-1856 


1859 

1854 


Countries  Engaged. 


England  and  France   .... 

France  and  Russia 

Russia  and  Turkey 

Spain  and  Portugal   (civil 

war)    

France  and  Algeria     . 
Revolts  in  Europe.  .  .  . 

I  England 
France 
Sardinia  and  Turkey . 
Austria 
Russia.   > 

/  France    

\  Austria 

I  Italy . 
Denmarli, 
Austria. 


Prussia,     and 


Cost 


86,250  000,000 
450,625,000 
100,000,000 

250,000,000 
190,000,090 

50,000.000 
371,000,000 
332,000,000 
128,000,000 

68,600,000 
800,000,000 

75,000,000 
127,000,000 

51.000,000 

36.000,000 


Dates. 


1860 
1S64-1870 

1865-1866 
1870-1871 

1876-1877 
1900-1901 

1904-1905 


Countries  Engaged 


Prussia  and  Austria 

Brazil,     Argentina,     and 

Paraguay 

France  and  Mexico 

(  Germany 

\  France 

/  Russia 

1  Turkey ; 

Transvaal    Republic    and 

England   

Russia  and  Japan 


Cost 


$330,000,000 

240,000,000 
65,000,000 
964,400,006 
1,580,000,000 
806,547.489 
403,273,745 

1,000,100,000 
2,500,000,000 


Expense  ot  wars,  1793-1860 $9,243,235,000 

Expense  of  wars.  1861-1910 14.080,321,240 

Total $23,323,546  240 

The  cost  of  the  Balkan  wars 1.264.000.000 
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1915 


AprU  14 

April  15 

April  30 

May  10 

May  17 

May  26 

May  31 

June  4 

June  6 

June  15 

Aug.  9 

Aug.  12 

Aug.  17 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  11 

Sept.  13 

Oct.  13 

1916. 

Jan.  31 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
April 
April 
April 


N.'une 


Ipswich .  .  

Lowestoft 

Lowestoft 

Southend 

Ramsgate .    . 

Southend  . 

Ix)ndon    .  . 

East  Coast 

East  Coast . 

N.  E.  Coast  .    . 

East  Coast 

East  Coast .  .    . . 

East  Counties 

East  Counties 

London 

East  Coast 

Off  East  Coast  

London  and  East  Counties. . 

E.  Counties,  N.E.  &  Mldl'ds 

N.  E.  and  E 

Driven  off  coast 

Essex  and  N.  E.  Counties.. . 

N.  E 

Scotland  and  N.  E 

N.E 


Killed 


1 
2 
3 
6 

24 
16 
13 
6 
10 
17 
20 


60 

67 
18 

43 

16 

11 

1 


mt'd 


1 
1 

2 
3 

40 
40 
12 
23 
36 
39 
86 


115 

117 
52 

66 

100 

11 

8 


April  24 

April  25 

April  26 

May  2 

July  29 

July  31 


1916. 


Aug 
Aug.  3 
Aug  9 
Aug.  24 
Sept.  2 
Sept  23 
Sept  25 
Oct.  1 
Nov.   27 

1917. 
Mar.  — 
May  24 
June  16 
Aug.  22 
Sept.  24 
Oct.     19 

1918.- 
Mai-.    12 
Mar.    13 
AprU   12 


Name. 


Noi-lolk  and  Suffolk 

Essex,  Kent  and  E.  Counties. 

Kent  coast 

N.  E.  and  S.  E.  of  Scotland. 

Yorks,  etc 

Kent,  Essex,  etc 

Kent.  Essex,  etc 

E   and  S.  E.  Counties 

E   and  N.  E ; 

E.  Counties  and  London 

E   Counties  and  Kent 

E.,  S.  E..  and  London 

S.  and  E   Coast 

E.  Coast  and  Lines 

N.  E.  Coast 


Kent 

E  Anglia , 

Kent  Coast 

Yorks.  Coast 

Yorks  and  Lines 

E.,  N.vE.,  and  London. 


Yorks 

Durham 

Lin.,  Lan.,  Warw. 


Killed, 


8 
8 
3 
38 
36 
1 
•4 


35 

1 
8 
7 


Inj'd. 


1 

27 


30 
21 

12 

125 

27 

1 

37 


18 

'3 
55 


39 
20 
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Medical  Aspects  of  the  Tobacco  Habit. 


DIRECT    COSTS    OP    THE    WAR. 

According  to  data  compiled  by  Prof.  E.  L.  "Bogart,  of  tlie  Univeisity  of  Illinois,  for  the  Carnegie 
Endowmanl  for  International  .Peace,  the  direct  costs  of  tlie  war  to  the  active  belligerents  were: 


Grass 

Advances  to  Allies. 

Net  Cost. 

United  States ... 

Great  Britain 

Rest  of  British  Empire 
Fi'ance 

832,080,266,968 
44,029,011,868 
4,493,813,072 
25,812,782,800 
22,593,950,000 
12,413,998,000 
3,963,867,914 

59,455,014,125 
8,695,000,000 

i,547,20b,666"" 

822,025,252,843 

35,334,000,000 

4,493,813,072 

24  312  7,S'2  Sf)ft 

Russia 

22  5<3.'(  9.50  000 

Italy 

12,113,998,000 

Other  Entente  Allies 

3,963,867,914 

Total  i 

S145,387,690,622 

$40,1,50,000,000 

20,622,960,600 

2,245,200,000 

519,697,214,125 
52,375,000,000 

S125  690  476  497 

Germany.. 

Austria-Kungary. . . 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria 

837,775,000,000 

20,622,960,600 

2,245,200,000 

Total .      ... 
Grand  total 

863,018,160,600 
8208,405,851,222 

82,375,000,000 
522,072,214,125 

860,643,160,600 
5186,333,037,097 

INDIRECT    COSTS    OF    THE    WAR. 


Total  d^rec?  costs,  net     8186,333,0.37,097 

Indirect  costs: 
Capitalized  value  of  human  life: 

Soldier,? '. .  .   533,551,276,280 

Clvili.ana  33,551,276,280 

Property  iosies: 

On  land 29,960,000,000 

Shipping  &  cargo       6,800,000,000    


Loss  of  production 

War  relief 

Loss  to  neutrals . . 


45,000.000,000 
1,000,000,000 
1,750,000,000 


8151,612,542,500 

Total  indirect  costs S151,612,542,500 

Grand  total 5337,946,179,657 


No  attempt  has  been  made  to  place  a  money  value  on  the  crippled  soldiers  and  the  Invalided  and 
devitalized  army  and  civilian  population. 

M.  Barrioi,  a  French  actuary,  recently  estim.ited  the  social  value  of  a  human  life  as  follows:  United 
States,  84,720;  England,  84,140;  Germany,  83,380;  France,  82,900;  Austria-Hungary,  52,720;  Russia, 
82,020.  On  jsuniol's  figures,  applying  the  French  value  to  Belgium  and  the  Russian  value  to  other  than  the 
six  Powers  aoovc,  the  capitalized  value  of  loss  of  life  in  the  recent  war  would  be  as  follows: 


CAPITALIZED   VALUE 

OF   LOSS    OF   LIFE.    , 

COUNTKy- 

Dead. 

Valua- 
tion 

Total. 

United  States  . 

109,740 

54,720 

8517,972,800 

England .    . 

938.904 

4,140 

3,477,102,560 

Germany       . .    . 

1,997,,365 

3,380 

6,751,093,700 

France 

1,654.5,50 

2,900 

4,818,195,000 

Austri.i-Hung 

1.132,500 

2,720 

3,080,400,000 

Russia .    . 

4,012.064 

2,020 

8,104,309,280 

Belgium .  .  . 

272.000 

2,900 

790,800,000 

Italy .    ... 

1,180,660 

2,384,933,200 

Serbia 

7.57,343 

1,530,832.860 

Roumania..    . 

397,117 

802,176,.340 

Greece 

37,500. 

[  2,020 

75,750,000 

Portugal 

4,100 

8,282,000 

Japan 

301 

608.020 

Turkey 

488,789 

987,353,780 

Bulgaria, 

106,637 

1 

215,406,740 

Total 

12,990,570 

533,551,276,280 

LOSS    OF    LIFE    IN    19TH 

CENTURY    WARS. 

Wars. 

Duration 

Dead. 

Napoleonic,  1790-1815 

Crimean,  1854-56 

Days. 

9,000 

730 

135 

40 

1,350 
210 
995 
548 
238 

2,100,000 
785,000 

Prussian-Danish,  1864 

Prussian-Austrian,  1856 

American  Civil,  1861-65.      . 
Franco-Prussian,  1870-71 
English-Bocr.  1899-1902..    . 
Kussian-Japanese,  1904-5   . 
Balkan,  1912-13   

3,500 

45,000 

700,000 

184,000 

9,800 
160,000 
462,000 

Total  10.SS  of  19th  century.. 
* 

4,449,300 

Other  authoi  ilies  value  a  human  life  as  follows: 
Petty,  5400;  GIff en,  83,000;  Marshall,  81,000;  Farr, 
51,500,  Niciiolson,  86,250,  Legal,  510,000. 


SJCKWESS    COSTS    $720,000,000    l?3    UJ31TED    STATES. 

Conse.'vaiivc  cstiaiates  of  the  cost  of  sickness  insuiance  (oi  healtli  insurance,  as  it  is  often  called),- 
Bet  the  total  lor  the  country  at  large  at  not  less  than  S720,O00,0QO  arid  perhaps  not  loss  than  51,000,000,000 
per  year.  An  expenditure  of  5720,000,000  per  year  means  a  v:^r  caoita  outlay  of  approximately  57.  The 
estimated  cost  of  educalion  in  the  United  States  in  1914,  public  and  private,  w.as  5754.500,000. 

In  Germany,  out  of  every  100  Insured  wage-earnei's  in  18D0,  36  7  were  listed  as  sick  at  one  time  or 
another  during  Uie  year;  in  1913  tlie  proportion  was  45.6.  In  Austria,  where  sickness  insurance  is  general, 
the  correspor.ding  figures  were  45.7  in  1390  and  51.8  in  1913.  The  .average  number  of  days  lost  on  account 
of  sickness  per  .sick  member  has  increased:  In  Germany,  from  16  2  days  in  1890  to  20.2  in  1913;  in  Austria, 
luring  the  same  period,  from  16.4  to  17.4. 


JMSDiCAL    ASPECTS    OF    THE    TOBACCO    HABIT. 

In  a  papw  read  before  the  Association  of  Hanlth  Officers  of  Nova  Scotia,  D  Fraser  Harris,  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  Dalhousie  University,  gives  a  resume  of  the  medical  aspects  of  the  tobacco  habit.  1  The 
substances  in  tobacco  smoke  which  are  injurious  are  probably  oxidation  products  of  nicotine  and  other 
alkaloids  2.  The  smoking  of  tobacco  is  the  more  injurious  the  younger  the  person,  hence  young  recruits 
suffer  more  readily  from  "tobacco  heart"  than  older  men.  3.  The  chewing  of  tobacco  is  much  more  inju- 
rious then  the  smoking  of  it,  and  ought  to  be  discouraged.  4  Since  what  is  injurious  in  tobacco  smoke  ia 
absorbed  more  readily  by  inhaling  than  by  smoking  without  inhaling,  inhaling  ought  to  be  discouraged. 
5.  There  is  !i  marked  idiosyncrasy  toward  tobacco  in  respect  of  the  substances  which  raise  the  blood-pres- 
Bure,  cause  irregularity  of  the  heart  and  give  rise  to  gastric  acidity.  6  Those  who  have  this  idiosyncrasy 
ought  not  to  use  tobacco  at  all.  7.  Those  who  do  not  have  this  idiosyncrasy  may  use  tobacco  in  modera* 
tlon  with  Impunity. 


Losses  of  Allies  and  Central  Powers  in  the  War. 
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LOSSES    OF    ALLIES    AND    CENTRAL    POWERS    IN    THE    WAR. 

(Compiled  by  the  Central  Records  Office,  American  Expeditionary  Forces). 


AIXIES. 


Russia 

France 

British  Kmpire. 

Italy 

United  States. . 

Japan 

Roumania 

Serbia 

Belgium 

Greece 

Portugal 

Montenegro .  . . 


Total,  Allies 

Central  Powers. 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

Turkey 

Bulgaria 


Total  Cent'l  Powers 


Total 

Mobilized 

Force. 


12,000,000 

7,500,000 

7,500,000 

5,500,000 

4,272,521 

800,000 

760,000 

707,343 

267,000 

230,000 

100,000 

50,000 


39,676,864 

11,000,000 

6,500.000 

1.600,000 

400,000 


19,500,000 


Killed. 


1,700,000 

1,385,300 

692,065 

364,000 

50,327 

300 

200,000 

322,000 

20,000 

15,000 

4,000 

3,000 


4.755,992 

1,611.104 
800,000 
300,000 
201,224 


2,912,328 


Grand  total 59,176,864        7,668,320      18,681,257        7,080,580 


Wounded. 


4,950,000 

2,675,000 

2,037,325 

947,000 

205,690 

907 

120,000 

28,000 

60,000 

40,000 

15,000 

10,000 


11.075.715 

.^,  683, 143 

3.200,000 

570,000 

152,399 


7,605,542 


Prisoners  or 

Missing. 


2,500,000 

446,300 

360,367 

1.393,000 

14,363 

3 

80,000 

100,000 

10,000 

45,000 

200 

7,000 


4,956,233 

772,522 

1,211,000 

130,000 

10,825 


2,124,347 


Percent. 
KUled. 


14.2 

18.5 

9.2 

6.6 

1  2 

0.3 

26  7 

45.5 

7.5 

6.5 

4.0 

6.0 


14.6 
12.3 
18.8 
50.3 


Percent, 
Wound- 
ed. 


41.3 

35.7 

27.2 

17.2 

4.8 

0.1 

16.0 

4.0 

22.  S 

17.4 

15.0 

20.0 


3».5 
49.2 
35.6 
38.1 


Percent. 
Prisoners 
or  Miss'g 


20.8 
6.0 
5.0 

25.3 
0.3 
0.0 

10.7 

14.1 
3.7 

19.6 
0.2 

14.0 


7.0 

18. S 

8.3. 

2.7 


Note — The  above  figures  were  made  comparable  by  taking  them  at  a  time  when  some  of  the  data 
was  preliminary.  Thus,  the  number  of  soldiers  taken  prisoner  or  missing  has  been  reduced  very  greatly 
a8  to  all  the  colintries  on  account  of  clearing  up  the  lists  of  missing.  The  United  States  list  of  prisoner-or- 
mlssing  haa  since  been  reduced  to  none  missing,  and  4,480  taken  prisoner.  The  killed  and  wounded  tct.ai.'; 
have  grown  somewhat  since  the  table  was  compiled,  though  not  so  as  to  affect  the  percentages.  The  latest 
estimate  oJ  German  losses  is  2,050,460  dead,  4,207,028  wounded,  and  615,922  missing,  a  total  ot  6,873,410. 
Of  the  British  casualties  about  2,720,000  were  in  France,  98,000  in  Mesopotamia,  120,000  In  the  Dardanelles 
(Constantinople)  attacks.  27,000  near  Salonika,  58,000  in  Egypt,  18.000  in  East  Africa,  and  6,700  in  Italy. 
The  British  air  casualties  were  6,166  killed  and  7,245  wounded. 

i  AMERICAN   AND   BRITISH    LOSSES    COMPARED. 


Out  of  every  1,000  combatant  troops  In  the 
American  forces  on  the  western  front  between  June 
and  November,  1918,  no  less  than  .50.6  were  killed 
in  battle.  The  British  suffered  a  slightly  lower  rate 
of  losses,  out  of  every  1,000  of  their  men  43 .8  were 
killed.  The  statistics  branch  of  the  General  Staff 
made  public  the  figures.  From  Jime  to  November, 
1918.  the  British  had  58,494  killed  on  the  western 
front,  while  in  the  same  period  the  Americans  had 
47.589  killed  on  that  front.  The  highest  rate  of 
battle  deaths  per  1,000  troops  among  the  Americans 
was  in  October,  when  17,994  men  were  lost,  or  14.3 
per  1,000.  This  was  also  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
six  montlis  for  the  British,  for  they  lost  16,566 
combatants  in  the  month  or  13.8  per  1,000.  The 
figures  of  battle  deaths  for  the  other  of  the  six 
months  are: 


June 

July 

August. . . . 
September . 
November. 


British  Amer'n. 


3,909 

4,457 

15,496 

15.232 

2,839 


1,954 
7,402 
3,997 
9,960 
6,282 


Tables  of  the  losses  by  the  British  and  the  Ameri- 
cans on  the  western  front.  January  1  to  November 
11.  1918,  follow: 


Officers. 

British. 

Amer'n. 

KUled [. 

6,814 
28.036 

95,391 
547,465 

102,205 
578,501 

2,191 

Wounded 

6.707 

Killed 

Men. 

47.307 

Wounded 

198,983 

Total  killed 

49,498 

Total  wounded 

205.690 

For  each  American  ofucer  killed  3.11  British 
officers  were  killed,  for  each  American  officer  wounded 
the  British  officers  suffered  4.18  wounded.  Among 
enlisted  men  there  were  2.02  British  killed  to  each 
American,  and  2.75  wounded  to  each  American 
wounded.  The  total  was  2.06  British  killed  lor  each 
Ameiican  and  2  80  wounded  for  each  American 
wounded.  Among  the  British  18.45  enlisted  men 
were  killed  or  wounded  for  each  officer.  The  Ameri- 
can rate  of  casualties  was  27.68  men  klUed  or  wounded 
to  each  officer  killed  or  wounded. 


HOW  LONG  EACH  ALLY  WAS  AT  WAR. 


Allies  and 
Associates 


Serbia 

Russia 

France 

Belgium . .  .  . 

Britain 

Monten^ro . 

Japan 

Portugal . . . . 

Italy 

San  Marino., 
Roumania. . . 
Greece 


War  Declared 

by  Central 

Powers. 


July 
Aug. 
A)lg. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Mar. 


28.  1914 
1,  1914 

3,  1914 

4,  1914 
23,  1914 

9.  1914 

27.  1914 

9,  1916 


Aug.  29.  1916 


War  Declared 
Against   Cen- 
tral Powers. 


Aug.  9, 
Nov.  3, 
Aug.  3, 
April  7, 
Aug*  4, 
Aug.  6, 
Aug.  23, 
Nov.  23, 
May  23, 
June  6, 
Aug.  27, 
Nov.  23. 


1914 
1914 
1914 
1917 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1916 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1916 


Duration 
of  War. 


Y.    M. 
4     3 


7  _ 

4     3  8 

4     3  7 

4     3  7 

4     3  5 

4     2  19 

3  11  19 

3     5  19 

3     5  4 

1     6  10 

1   11  18. 


ALLIES   AND 
ASSOCUTES. 


United  States. 

Panama 

Cuba 

Siam 

Liberia 

China 

Brazil 

Guatemala . . . 

Nicaragua 

Hay  ti 

Honduras . . . . 


War  Declared 

by  Central 

Powers. 


War  Declared 
Against  Cen- 
tral Powers. 


April  6, 
April  7. 
April  7, 
July  22, 
Aug.  4. 
Aug.  14. 
Oct.  26. 
April  21. 
May  6 
July  12. 
July  19. 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
19IS 
1918 
1918 


1918  0 


Duration 
of  War. 


r.  M 

I     7 


D. 

5 
4 

7  .  4 
3  20 
3       8 

2  28 
0  10 
6  21 
6       5 

3  30 
3     23 


Deaths  by  different  diseases  In  the  American  Army,  September  1, 1917,  to  May  2,  1919  (average  strength 
ot  the  forces,  2,121,396),  were:  Typhoid  fever,  213;  malaria,  13;  dysentery,  42;  small-pox.  5;  pneumonia. 
41,747;  scarlet  fever,  167:  diphtheria.  100;  tuberculosis.  1,220;  meningitis,  2.137:  other  diseases,  3,768.- 
total  for  disease,  49,412.  The  deaths  listed  aa  pneumonia  included  measles.  Influenza,  empyema,  lung  iDflam- 
matlon,  and  pleurisy. 
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The  American  Navy. 


THE    AMERICAN    NAVY. 

BATTLESHIPS— SINGLE    CALIBRE. 


Name  and  Official 

Turret 

Secondary 

Anti-Aircraft 

Sub- 
merged 

No. 
Offi- 
cers. 

No. 

NU.MBEn 

Guns. 

Guns. 

Guna. 

Torpedo 
Tubes. 

Men. 

Arizona  (39) 

12  14".  45  cal. 

14  5",  61  cal. 

4  3".  50  cal. 

2  21» 

65 

1,565 

Arkansas  (33) 

n>  12",  50  pol. 

16  5",  51  cal. 

2  3'.  50  cal. 

2  21" 

65 

1,529 

California  (44) 

12  14",  50  cal. 

14  5".  51  cal. 

4  3",  50  cal. 

2  21" 

65 

1,565 

Colorado  (45)   . 

8  16",  45  cal. 

14  6".  51  cal. 

4  3",  60  cal. 

2  21" 

61 

1,565 

Delaware  (28)    . 

10  12".  45  cal. 

14  5",  51  cal. 

2  3".  50  cal. 

2  21" 

63 

1,321 

Florida  (30) .      . 

10  12",  45  oal. 

12  5",  51  cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

2  21" 

63 

1,321 

Idaho  (42) 

12  14",  50  cal. 

14  5".  51  cal. 

4  3",  60  cal. 

2  21" 

65 

1,535 

Maryland  <46) 

8  16",  45  cal. 

14  6".  51  cal. 

4  3",  50  cal. 

2  21" 

61 

1,565 

Miohlgaa  (27) .  . 

8  12",  45  cal. 

14  3",  50  cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

2  21" 

61 

1,095 

Mississippi  (41) 

1 2  W,  50  cal. 

14  5",  51  cal. 

4  3",  60  cal. 

2  21" 

65 

1.535 

Montana  (51) 

12  16",  50  cal. 
10  14",  45  cal. 

16  6".  53  cal. 
12  5",  51  cal. 

4  3",  SO  cal. 
2  3",  50  cal. 

2  21" 
2  21" 

Nevada  (36)   . . . 

63 

1,535 

Now  Mexicr.  ''iO)    .  . 

12  ii",  50  cal. 

14  5",  51  cal. 

4  3",  50  cal. 

2  21" 

65 

1,495 

New  York  (34J  .     .  . 

10  14",  45  cal. 

16  5",  51  cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

4  21" 

63 

1,482 

North  Carolina  (52) 

12  16",  50  cal. 

16  6",  53  cal. 

4  3",  50  cal 

2  21" 

North  Dakota  (23) 

10  12",  45  cal. 

14  5",  51  cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

2  21" 

64 

1,221 

Oklahoma  (37) . . . 

10  li",  45  cal. 

12  5",  51  cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

2  21" 

63 

1,565 

Penasylvania  (28) . 
South  Carolina  (^0) 

12  14",  45  cal. 

14  5",  SI  cal. 

4  3",  50  cal. 

2  21" 

65 

1,495 

8  12",  45  cal. 

14  3",  60  cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

2  21" 

61 

1.295 

South  Daliota  (49) 

12  16",  50  cal. 

16  6",  53  cal. 

4  3",  50  cal. 

2  21" 

Tennessee  (43) .   . 

12  14",  50  cal. 

14  5",  51  cal. 

4  3",  50  cal. 

2  21" 

65 

1,565 

Texas  <35)    

10  14",  45  cal 

16  5",  51  cal. 

2  3°,  50  cal. 

4  21" 

63 

1,549 

Utah  (31) 

10  12",  45  cal. 

12  5",  51  cal. 

2  3",  60  cal. 

2  21" 

03 

1,321 

Washington  (47) 

8  16",  45  ca!. 

14  5",  51  cal. 

4  3",  50  cal. 

2  21" 

61 

1,565 

West  Virginia  (48)      

8  16",  45  cal. 

14  5',  51  cal. 

4  3",  30  cal. 

2  21" 

61 

lr565 

Wyoming  (32)    . 

12  12",  50  cal. 

16  5",  51  cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

2  21" 

65 

1,.529 

Indiana  (50)                 

12  16",  50  cal. 
12  16",  50  cal 
12  16",  50  cal. 

16  6",  53  cal 
16  6",  53  cal. 
16  8",  53  cal. 

4  S",  50  cal. 
4  3",  50  cal. 
4  3",  50  cal. 

2  21" 
2  21" 
2  21" 

Number  (53) .                    

Number  (54) 

Wisconsin  (9) 

Constellation  (2) 
Constitution  (6) . 

Lexington  (1) 

Ranger  (4) 

Saratoga  (3) 

Number  6 


4  13", 
/4  12", 
\8  8", 
/  4  12", 
\  8    8", 

4  13", 
/  4  13", 
\8  8", 
J  4  12", 
\8  8", 
/  4  12", 
\8    - 


None  of  tiie  siiips  of  tnc  al)ove  clu;j.s  have  any  torpedo  tubes  above  water.  In  addition  to  the  guns 
mentioned  in  tiie  table,  the  Colorado.  Iv-Iaryland,  Washington,  !ind  West  Virginia  have  4  6-pdr.  saluting 
cannon,     Numbf^r  of  men  Includes  marines,  also  ciiief  petty  officers. 

In  M.iy,  1919,  the  Navy  Department  opened  bids  for  two  dreadnoughts,  the  Iowa  and  Massachusetts, 
mean  trial  displacement  43,000  tons  each;  over-all  length,  68-1  feet;  breadth,  100  feet;  mean  draft,  33  feet; 
speed,  33  knois,  with  an  8,000-milc  radius.  They  will  cost,  unarmed,  over  822,000,000  apiece.  The  average 
time  required  to  build  a  battlesliip  is  2  years  7  months. 

BATTLESHIPS— MIXED    CALIBRE. 

Alabama  (8) 

Connecticut  (18). . . . 

Georgia  U5)     . 

Illinois  (7)    . 

Indiana  (1) 

Iowa  (4) 

Kansas  (21)      

Kearsarge  (5) 

Kentucky  (6). 

Louisiana  (19) 

Maine  (10) 

Massachusetts  (2)  . 

Minnesota  (22) .... 

Missouri  (11) 

Nebraska  (14) 

New  Hampshire  (25) . 

New  Jersey  (1€)     ... 

Ohio  (12) 

Oregon  (3) 

Bhode  Island  (17)  ... 

Vermont  (20) 

Virginia  (13) 


4 

}l 

\\ 
\8 
4 
4 
8 
4 
\8 


13", 

8", 
13", 

8", 
12", 

8", 
12", 
1.3", 

8", 
12", 

8". 


4  12" 
4  12" 


8", 
12", 


'  4  12", 
8  8", 
4  12", 
4  13", 
8    8",  45  cal 


4  12' 
\  8    8", 

>   A 


35  tal. 
45  cal   \ 
45  cal.  ; 
40  cal   \ 
45  cal.  / 
3;;  cal 
35  cal.  \ 
35  cal.  J 
35  cal.  \ 
35  cal.  1 
45  cal.  1 
45  cal.  / 
35  cal. " 
35  oal. 
35  cal. 
35  cal. 
45  cal  \ 
45  cal.  f 
40  cal. 
35  cal   I 
35  cal   f 
45  cal  1 
45  cal   f 
40  cal. 
40  cal.  \ 
45  cal    f 
45  cal   1 
45  cal 
40  cal 
45  cal 
40  cal. 
35  cal.  1 


V 


4  12" 
8  8" 
4  12", 
8  8", 
4  13", 
8  16". 
8  16". 
8  16". 
8  16", 
8  16", 
8  16". 


40  cal.  \ 
45  cal.  / 
45  cal  1 
45  cal  / 
40  cal.  \ 
45  cal.  J 
35  cal. 
60  cal. 
50  cal. 
50  cal. 
50  cal. 
50  cal. 
dO  cal. 


8  6", 
12  3", 

8  3". 
8  6". 
4  3", 

4  4". 

12  3", 

8  6". 

8  6". 

12  3", 
8  6", 

4  3". 

12  3", 

8  6". 

8  3", 

12  3", 
8  3", 
8  6". 

4  3". 

8  3". 

12  3", 

8  3". 

8  6". 
14  6". 
14  6", 
14  6". 
14  6". 
14  6", 
14  6', 


40  cal. 

2  3",  50  cU 

43 

845 

50  cal. 

2  .3",  60  ?a!. 

4  21" 

52 

1.252 

60  cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

4  21" 

52 

1.056 

40  cal. 

2  Z",  50  cal. 

43 

818 

60  cal. 



41 

810 

40  cal. 

41 
52 

845 

50  eal. 

2  3",  50  cai. 

4  21" 

1,281 

40  cal. 

2  3".  50  cal. 

39 

853 

40  cal. 

2  3".  50  cal. 

39 

853 

50  cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

4  21° 

52 

1,263 

50  eal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

2  18" 

44 

916 

50  cal. 

41 
52 

810 

50  cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

4  21" 

1.271 

50  cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

2  18" 

44 

1,054 

50  cal. 

2  3".  50  cal. 

4  21" 

52 

1,056 

60  cal. 

2  3".  50  cal. 

4  21" 

62 

1.292 

50  cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

4  21" 

52 

1,056 

50  cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

2  18" 

44 

916 

60  cal. 

41 

62 

810 

50  cal. 

2  3".  50  cal. 

4  21" 

1.090 

50  cal. 

2  3".  50  cal. 

4  21" 

52 

1.292 

50  cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

4  21" 

62 

1.090 

40  cal. 

2  3'.  50  cal. 
4  3".  50  cal. 
4  3",  50  cal. 
4  3".  50  cal. 
4  3",  50  cal. 
4  3".  50  cal. 
4  3",  50  cal. 

■421'" 
4  21' 
4  21" 
4  21' 
4  21" 
4  21' 

43 

791 

53  cal. 

63  cal 

63  cal 

53  cal. 

£3  cal. 
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In  addition  to  their  submerged  torpedo  tubes,  the  Constellation,  Constitution,  Lexington,  Ranger,  and 
Saratoga  have,  each  of  them,  4  21'  torpedo  tubes  above  water 

The  Georgia,  Kearsarge,  Kentucky,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  island,  and  Virginia  have,  each, 
4  8*  guns  In  superimposed  tun-ets. 

ARMORED    CRUISERS. 


Name  and  Official 
Number. 

Turret 
Guns. 

Secondary 
Guns 

Anti-Aircraft 
Guns 

Sub- 
merged 
Torpedo 
Tubes. 

No. 
Offi- 
cers. 

No. 
Men. 

Frederick  (8)    .      . 

4    8",  45  cal. 

;    4  6",  50  cal  \ 
i  10  3',  50  cal  / 
1    4  6",  60  cal  \ 
1  10  3',  50  cal  J 

2  3',  50  cal. 

2  18' 

50 

1,075 

Huntington  (5) . 

4    8",  45  cal. 

2  3',  50  cal. 

2  18' 

50 

1,075 

Montana  (13) 

4  10",  40  cal. 

/    4  6',  50  cal.  \ 
1  12  3",  50  cal   / 

2  3»,  50  cal 

4  21' 

53 

1,098 

North  Carolina  (12)... 

4  10',  40  cal. 

r    4  6»,  50  cal  \ 
\  12  3',  50  cal.  J 

2  3',  50  cal. 

4  21' 

53 

1,098 

Pittsburgh  (4) 

4    8',  45  cal. 

/    4  6°.  50  cal  \ 
\  10  3'.  50  cal  1 
/    4  6',  50  cal  \ 
\  10  3",  50  cal.  ] 
r    4  6',  50  cal  1 
\    2  3",  50  cal  J 

2  3',  50  cal 

2  IS' 

50 

1,075 

Pueblo  (7) 
Seattle  (11)    . 

4    8',  45  cal. 
4  10',  40  cal. 

2  3»,  50  cal 
2  3',  50  cal. 

4  21" 

50 
50 

1,075 
1.098 

South  Dakota 

4    8',  45  cal. 

/  14  6".  50  cal  1 
1  10  3',  50  cal.  / 

2  3",  50  cal. 

2  18' 

50 

1,Q75 

MONITORS. 


Amphitrlte 

4  10",  30  cal 

/  2  4'.  40  cal.  \ 
\  2  3-pdr.          ] 
J  4  4",  50  cal  \ 
\  2  6-pdr.          ] 
1  2  4»,  40  cal  1 
\  4  6-pdr           / 

... 

IS 

226 

Cheyenne  (10) 

2  12",  40  cal. 

1  3",  50  cal 

17 

224 

Monadnock 

4  10»,  30  cal. 
f  2  lO*.  30  cal.  \ 
12  12',  35  cal.  / 

... 

18 

232 

Monterey 

6  6-pdr. 

18 

232 

Ozark  (7) 

2  12',  40  cal. 

J  4  V,  60  cal  \ 
1  2  6-pdr.          J 

1  3",  50  cal 

17 

224 

Tallahassee  (9) 

2  12',  40  cal 

J  4  4',  50  cal.  \ 
\  2  6-pdr.          1 
1  4  4',  50  cal  1 
\  2  6-pdr.          J 

1  3",  50  cal. 

17 

224 

Tonopah  (8) . . 

2  12»,  40  cal 

1  3",  50  cal. 

17 

224 

CRUISERS — FIRST    CLAvSS. 


Name  and 
Official  No 


Brooklyn  (3)     . 

Charleston  (22) 

Rochester  (2) . 
St.  Louis  (20) . . 


Guns 


8  8",  35  cal  ;  S  5'.  40  cal.;  2  3'  anti-aircraft;  4  6-pdr 
saluting  

12  6",  50  cal.;  4  3',  50  cal.;  2  3'  anti-aircraft;  4  3-pdr 
saluting    

4  8",  45  cal  ;  10  5',  50  cal.;  2  3",  50  cal.  anti-aircraft 

12  6",  50  cal.;  4  3",  50  cal.;  2  3'  anti-aircraft 


Torpedo  Tubes. 


Offi- 
cers. 


49 

41 

45 
45 


Men 


633 

754 
582 
754 


CRUISERS SECOND    CLASS 

Chicago 

4  5",  51  cal  ;  1  3-pdr.;  2  1-pdr.;  2  mtchine.  .  .  . 

. 

30 

40,1 

Columbia  (12) .  . 

3  6",  45  cal.;  4  4",  40  cal.;  2  3'  anti-aircraft 

29 

451 

.Minneapolis  (13) 

3  6»,  45  cal.;  4  4",  40  cal  ;  2  3'  anti-aircraft;  2  1-pdr. 

saluting 

29 

460 

Olympia  (6) 

10  5',  51  cal.;  2  1-pdr 

28 

411 

No.  4     . 

8  6',  53  cal  ;  2  3"  anti-aircraft;  2  3-pdr  saluting   . 

2  21"  twin,  above  water 

34 

330 

No   5 

8  6',  53  cal  ;  2  3"  anti-aircraft;  2  3-pdr   saluting.  . 

2  21'  twin,  above  water 

34 

33(1 

No.  6        . 

8  6",  53  cal  ;  2  3'  anti-aircraft;  2  3-pdr  saluting    . 

2  21'  twin,  above  water 

34 

33(1 

No.  7 

8  6',  53  cal  ;  2  3'  anti-aircraft;  2  3-pdr.  saluting    . 

2  21'  twin,  above  water 

34 

330 

No  "8 

8  6",  53  cal.;  2  3°  anti-aircraft;  2  3-pdr  saluting 

2  21'  twin,  above  water 

34 

33a 

No.  9.      . 

8  6',  53  cal  ;  2  3"  anti-aircraft;  2  3-pdr  saluting    . 

2  21*  twin,  above  water 

34 

330 

No   10 

8  6',  53  cal  :  2  3'  anti-aircraft;  2  3-pdr.  saluting    . 

2  21'  twin,  above  water 

.S4 

330 

No   11.      . 

8  6',  .53  cal  :  2  3'  anti-aircraft;  2  3-pdr  saluting.  . 

2  21"  twin,  above  water 

34 

330 

No    12      .. 

8  6",  53  cal  ;  2  3'  anti-aircraft;  2  3-pdr.  saluting.  . 

2  21*  twin,-  above  water 

3+ 

,330 

No.  13 

8  6',  53  cal.;  2  3"  anti-aircraft:  2  3-pdr.  saluting .  .  . 

2  21"  twin,  above  wat«r 

34 

33t> 

CRUISERS— THIRD  CLASS. 


Albany.     .  . 
AnnLston  (9)    .  . 
Birmingham  (2) . 
Chattanooga  (16) 

Chester  (1) 

Cincinnati  (7) . . 
Cleveland  (19) .  . 
Denver  (14) .  .  . 
Des  Moines  (15) 
Galveston  (17) .  . 
Mai-blehead   (11) 
New  Orleans. 
Raleigh  (8) . 
Salem  (3) .  . .     . 
Tacoma  (18) 


8  5",  50  cal  ;  2  3-pdr 

8  4',  40  cal  ,  R.  F 

4  5',  51  cal  ;  2  3",  50  cal  ;  1  3*  anti-aircraft. 

8  5',  50  cal  ;  6  6-pdr 

4  5',  51  cal  ;  2  3",  50  cal  ;  1  3"  anti-aircraft 

9  6",  40  cal.;  4  6-pdr.  S.  A    . 
8  5*.  50  cal  ;  6  6-pdr 

8  5',  50  cal  ;  6  6-pdr 
8  5',  50  cal  ;  6  6-pdr    . 
8  5',  50  cal  ;  6  6-pdr 
8  4»,  40  cal     

8  5',  50  cal.;  2  1-pdr  .      .    . 

9  5»,  40  cal  ;  4  6-pdr 

4  5',  51  cal.;  2  3*,  50  cal  ;  1  3*  anti-aircraft 
8  5*,  50  cal.:  6  6-pdr 


2  21',  above  water 
2  21',  above  water 


2  21',  above  water. 


17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 


321 
25S 
405 
294 
3S7 
312 
294 
333 
313 
332 
255 
321 
277 
387 
294 
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SUMMARY    OF    VESSELS    IN    THE   UNITED    STATES    NAVY,    AS    OF   NOVEMBER    1,    1918. 


TVPE. 

Fit  fob  Service, 

Including  Those 

Undek  Repair 

Under 
Construction. 

authorized  but 
Not  Placed. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Displace- 
ment 

Num- 
ber. 

Displace- 
ment. 

Num- 
ber. 

Displace- 
ment 

Num- 
ber. 

Displace- 
ment. 

Battleshins.  single  calibre     

Battleshlje,  mixed  calibre.     .  . . 

Battle  cruisers 

Armored  cnilsere 

Monitors 

Cruisers,  first  class 

16 
23 

8 
7 
4 

403,450 
308,146 

lU.GOO' 
24,964 
36,765 

11 
6 

399,800 
211 ,866' 

2 

86,400 

29 

23 

6 

8 
7 
4 

889.650 
308,146 
211,800 
111,900 
24,964 
30,765 

Subtotal,  armored  ships 

58 

885,225 

17 

611,600 

2 

80,400 

77 

1,583.225 

Cruisers,  second  class 

Cruisers,  third  cla,ss 

Destroyers 

Coast  torpedo  vessels     ' 

Torpedo  boats             

Submarines .    .                  

Gunboats ...                      

Patrol  vessels 

Submarine  chasers     

4 
15 
93 
15 
17 
79 
37 

2 
300 

25,065 

47,820 

94„583 

6,275 

3,146 

29,886 

34,410 

1,000 

23,100 

10 
'232 

77 

2 

58 

36 

71.000 
2§6,676 

'73,084 
3,150 

49,000 
3,234 

"ii 

'6 

.'    '14,586  ■ 

14 
15 

337 
15 
17 

167 
39 
60 

336 

96,065 

47,820 

395,839 

6,275 

3,146 

102,970 

37,580 

50,000 

26,334 

Subtotal,  un armored  sliipa   . . . 

562 

265,285 

483 

486,144 

21 

14,580 

1,066 

766,009 

Tenders    ....            

Mine  sweepers ...          

Converted  yachts           ... 

Transports . . :      

Supply  ships        

Hospital  ships 
Fuel  ships .  . 
Special  service 

Tugs 

Unservice.ible  lor  vrar  pai  poses   . 

17 

14 

12 

5 

5 

G 

21 

13 

50 

15 

98,860 
13,300 
8,711 
57,295 
33,900 
34,097 
248,989 
83,891 
22,572 
43,356 

35 

"i 

3 
SI 

'38,666 

9,866 
4^1,400 
21,200 
36,350 

3 

i 

i 

31,800 
10,666 

i(j^666 

20 

49 

12 

6 

5 

7 

24 

16 

131 

15 

130,660 

51,300 

8.711 

67,595 

33,900 

43,897 

293,389 

115,091 

58,922 

43,356 

Subtotal  non-flghtiag  ship.s 

158 

644,9,71 

127 

149,750 

5 

52.100 

290 

846,821 

Total 

778 

1.795.481 

627 

1,247.494 

28 

153,080 

1433 

3,196,055 

The  battle  cruisers  referred  to  In  the  above  summary  ai'e  the  Lexington,  Constellation,  Saratoga,  Ranger, 
and  Constitution 

On  March  1,  1919,  the  battleships  in  the  above  list  under  construction  were  per  cent,  completed  as 
follows:  Idaho,  99  7;  Tenne.ssee,  58.2;  California,  42.8;  Colorado,  18;  Maryland,  39  9;  Washington,  4  3; 
West  Virginia,  2.2  The  South  Dalcota,  Montana,  and  North  Caro  ina,  and  new  Indiana,  had  not  been 
started.  The  Idaho  was  launched  June  30,  1917  and  went  into  commis.sion  March  24,  1919;  the  Tennessee, 
May  1,  1919.    The  California  was  launched  Nov,  20,  1919,  at  Mare  Island. 

The  de-stroyers  mostly  have  4  21"  triple  tnroedo  tubes  and  4  4"  50  cal  guns  The  gunboats  usually 
have  4  4'  40  cal.  guns. 

ENLISTMENTS    IN   UNITED    STATES    NAVY 
(As  of  June  30 ) 


1907. 

1908.     1909.  i  1910. 

1911. 

19'2. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1910 

1917, 

1918. 

Number  in  service 

33,027 

39,048 

44,129 

45,076 

47,612 

47,515 

48,068 

52,667 

52,561 

54,234 

171,133 

435,398 

No.  of  applicants.  . 

45,691 

81,442 

91,588 

76,074 

79,458 

73,364 

75,457 

88,943 

102,561 

89,812 

281,957 

380,260 

Applicants  enlisted 

14.329 

21,929 

18,713 

14,756 

15,724 

17,743 

17,918 

18,948 

17,704 

21,220 

93,093 

106.278 

Per  ct.  of  desertion 

9  04 

9.00 

5.50 

4.77 

4.16 

3.52 

3.77 

2.89 

2.43 

2.24 

1.43 

.93 

Discharge-by  pure. 

132 

504 

538 

503 

461 

403 

495 

451 

2,303 

1,967 
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CITIZENSHIP    OF    ENLISTED    FORCE,    UNITED    STATES    NAVY. 
(Year  ending  June  30,-1918.) 


BRANCH 

Native 
Born 

Na  tural- 
ized 

Aliens, 

Decl. 

Intent. 

\liens. 

Res.  in 

U.  S 

Aliens, 
Non- 
Res  in 

U.  S 

Guam 

Samoa 

Philip- 
pines. 

Virgin 
Isl. 

TotaL  1 

U.  S.  N.  R.  F 
U   S.  Navy 
N.  N.V 

199,756 

199,589 

13.640 

9.760 

4,954 

377 

2.756 
61 
24 

64 

•     SS 

20 

30 
179 

2 
200 

4 
90 

267 
3,451 

21 
59 

212,660 

208,671 

14,067 

Total 

412.985 

15,091 

2.841 

172 

209 

202 

94 

3,724 

80 

435,398 

NUMBER   AND    CITIZENSHIP 


PERCENTAGES,    ENLISTED 
(Year  ending  June  30,  1918  ) 


MEN,  tr.  S.  NAVY 


U.S.N  R.F 
Native  born 
Naturalized .... 
Declared  intent. 
Aliens  res.  inXI.  S. 
"  non-res.  in  U.S. 
Natives  of  col.  pos. 


no  212,660 

93  93% 

4.')9% 

1  :i0% 

.03% 

01% 

14% 


Citizens  of  U.  S.  .98  52% 


U.  S   Navy,  no  208,671 
Native  bom  95.61  % 


Naturalized 
Declared  intent. 
Aliens  res.  in  U.  R 
"  non-res. in U.S 
Natives  of  col  pos 
Citizens  of  U   S . 


2  37% 

.03% 

04% 

09% 

1  82% 

98  02  % 


Nat.Nav.Vol  , no. 14,067 
Native  born      .  .   96.96%, 

Naturalized 2.68% 

Declared  intent.       .17% 
Aliens  res.  in  U.  S      .14% 
"  non-res.  in  U.S 
Natives  of  col  pos      .05% 
Citizens  of  U   S    .99.64% 


Citizenship  total 

force,  no   . . .  435,398 

Native  born    94.85% 

Naturalized 3.46% 

Citizens  of  U.  S.  .98.31% 
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COST    OF    U.    S.    WARSHIPS— DATE    OF    COMMISSION. 


Cost  of  Hull 

Cost  of 

Time  from 

and  Mach  , 

Equipage, 

Total 

Date  of 

Laying 

Ships. 

Including 

Including 

Cost. 

First 

Keel  to  1st 

Armor. 

Armam't. 

Commission. 

Commis. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Dollars. 

Yis 

Mas. 

Battleships,  first  line:     South  Carolina. 

.5,669.186 

1,002,699 

6,671,886 

Mar.    1, 

1910 

•A 

3 

Michigan 

5,693,620 

962,154 

6,655,774 

Jan.     4, 

1910 

•i 

1 

Delaware 

6,830,796 

1,405,121 

8,235,917 

April    4. 

1910 

2 

5 

North  Dakota 

7,246,687 

1,304,794 

8,551,481 

April  11, 

1910 

2 

4 

Florida ,      

8,983,866 

1,376,113 

10,359,979 

Sept.  15, 

1911 

2 

6 

Utah : . .    . 

7,002,295 

1,502,197 

8,504,492 

Aug.  31, 

1911 

2 

6 

Wyoming .                    ... 

9,252,338 

1,824,781 

11,077,119 

Sept.  25. 

1912 

2 

7 

Arkansas. . .    , 

8,376,822 

1,684,632 

10.061,454 

Sept.  17, 

1912 

2 

8 

New  York. .             .              .... 

9,692,582 

1,630,548 

11,323,130 

April  15, 

1914 

2 

7 

"   Texas. .    .      .    .  ' 

9,373,440 

1,598,084 

10,971,524 

Mar.  12, 

1914 

2 

11 

.    Nevada 

9,924,000 

1.477,072 

11,401,073 

Mar.  11, 

1916 

3 

4 

Oklahoma 

10,112,054 

1,436,519 

11,548,573 

May     2, 

1916 

3 

6 

Pennsylvania              ',  . 

11,702,225 

1,691,456 

13,393,681 

June  12, 

1916 

2 

7W 

Arizona 

11,013,873 

1,579,659 

12,593,532 

Oct.    17, 

1916 

2 

7 

New  Mexico        .... 

12,659,240 

46.510 

12,705,750 

May  20, 

1918 

2 

7 

Mississippi.'                   

11,336,360 

2,219,964 

13,556,324 

Dec.  18, 
Nov.  20, 

1917 
1895 

2 

8^ 

Total 

144,869,385 

22,742,308 

167,611,692 

Battleships,  second  class:    Indiana 

5,333,708 

465,606 

6,799,374 

Massachusetts  -. . . 

5,401,845 

146,177 

5,548,022 

June  10, 

1896 

,        , 

•   •        •    • 

Oregon ....        

5,914,022 
6,162,587 

605, 104 

6,519,126 
5,162,587 

July   15, 
.June  16, 

1896 
1897 

•' 

Iowa 

Kearsarge ... 

4,429,890 

500,659 

4,936,550 

Feb.   20, 

1900 

Kentucky 

4,418,095 

602,142 

5,020,237 

May  15, 

1900 

Dlinois 

4,073,429 

557,421 

4,630,850 

Sept.  16, 

1901 

4 

7 

Alabama 

4,077,010 

560,482 

4,637,492 

Oct.    16, 

1900 

4,162,617 

529,925 

4,692,543 

Feb.      4, 

1901 

4 

0 

Maine 

4,567,464 

057,843 

5,225,307 

Dec.  29, 

1902 

A 

10 

4,438,925 

737,520 

6,176,440 

Dec.      1, 

1903 

H 

10 

Ohio 

4,475,375 

690,798 

6,166,174 

Oct.      4, 

1904 

5 

6 

Virginia 

5,491,036 

915,726 

6,406,762 

May    7, 

1906 

4 

0 

Nebraska   ....... 

5,679,516 

941,681 

6.021,197 

July      1, 

1907 

5 

0 

5,541,279 

994,009 

6,535,288 

Sept.  24, 

1906 

5 

1 

New  Jersey 

5,385,806 

1,027,650 

6,413,456 

May   12, 

1906 

4 

1 

Rhode  Island. 

5,360,125 

1,096,652 

6,456,777 

Feb.    19. 

1906 

3 

9 

Connecticut     . 

6,394,758 

1,310,845 

7,705,603 

Sept.  29, 

1906 

3 

6 

6,065,531 

1,276,532 

7,342,063 

June     2, 

1906 

3 

4 

Vermont 

6,166,267 

1,197,477 

7,363,744 

Mar.    4, 

1907 

2 

10 

Kansas 

6,208,541 

1,138,139 

7,346,680 

April  18, 

1907 

3 

2 

Minnesota -. . 

6,149,874 

1,299,613 

7,449,487 

Mar.    9, 

1907 

3 

6 

New  Hampshire 

5,975,237 

1,090,534 

7,066,771 

Mar.  19, 

1908 

2 

10 

Total...- 

120,873,942 

18,348,599 

139,222,541 

The  new  Indiana,  dreadnought,  begun  in  1919,  will  cost,  completed,  over  822,000,000 
Average  cost  of  maintaining  United  States  warsliips  in  commission,  per  year — Battleships  and  crulsere 
of  first  class,  81,000,000  to  81,600,000. 


Ships. 


Armored  cruisers:  Pueblo  (ex-Colorado) 
Frederick  (ex-Maryiand) 

Montana . . : 

North  Carolina 

Pittsburgh 

South  Dakota 

Seattle  (ex-Washington) 

Huntington  (ex- West  Virginia) .  . 

Total 

Cruisers,  first  class:  Brooklyu 

Charleston 

Rochester  (ex^aratoga) 
St.  Louis   

Total : 

Cruisers,  second  class:  Chicago 

Columbia 

Minneapolis 

Olympia 

Tota\ 

Cruisers,  third  class:  Birmingham . .     . . 

Chattanooga 

Chester 

Cincinnati        


C)Stof  Hull 
and  Macli., 

.Cost  of 
Equipage, 

Total 

Date  of 

I'irst 

Commission. 

Including 
Armor. 

Including 
Armam't 

Cost. 

DoUars. 

Dollais. 

Dollars. 

4,831,941 

808,896 

6,640,838 

Jan.    19,  1905 

4,874,874 

520,107 

5,394,981 

April  18,  1905 

4,781,089 

988,768 

5,769,857 

June  21.  1908 

4,779,380 

943,798 

5,723,178 

May     7,  1908 

4,857,086 

762,724 

5,619,810 

Mar     9,  1905 

4,735,160 

565,425 

5,300,585 

Jan     27,  1908 

5,201,905 

819,842 

6,021.747 

4,885,216 

514,195 

5.399,412 

.... 

38,946,654 

5,923,756 

44,870,410 

3,944,821 

431,469 

4,376,290 

Dec      1.  1896 

3,267,234 

560,421 

3,827,655 

Oct.    17,  1905 

3,897,840 

398,997 

4,296,838 

3,173,782 

446,585 

3,620,368 

Aug.   18.  1906 

14,283,678 

1,837,474 

16.121,152 

1,150,000 

156,699 

1^306,699 

April  17.  1889 

3,461,960 

200,536 

3,662,497 

April  23,  1894 

3,403,707 

216,855 

3.620,562 

Dec.   13,  1894 

2,484,027 

255,933 

2,739,960 

Feb.     5.  1895 

10,499,695 

830,024 

11,329,719 

1,629,956 

331,469 

1,961,425 

April  11.  1908 

1,378,446 

257,435 

1,635,880 

Oct.    11,  1904 

1,766,293 

273,394 

2,039,687  April  25,  1908 

2.023,327 

216,619 

2,238,946 

June  16,  1894 
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The  American  Navy — Continued. 


Ships. 

Cost  of  Hull 

and  Mach., 

Including 

Armor. 

Cost  of 
Equipage, 
Including 
Armam't. 

Total 
Cost. 

Date  of 

First 

Commission. 

Cleveland        .           .       .               .                 

Denver 

Des  Molneg . .                  .... 

Galveston ... 

Marblehead 

Annlston  (ex-Montgomery) 

Raleigh .                                   .      . 

Salem 

Tacoma ,      . 

1,098,320 
1,136,146 
1,156,256 
1,426,851 
1,061,426 
1,050,933 
1,867,934 
1,619,325 
1,113,395 

288.166 
213,542 
332,493 
248,511 
108,432 
83,291 
157,666 
200,306 
230,203 

1.386.487 
1,349,688 
1.488,750 
1,676,361 
1,169,858 
1,134,225 
2,055.601 
1,819,631 
1,343,599 

Nov.    2,  1903 
May  17,  1904 
Mar.    5,  1904 
Feb.   15,  1905 
April    2,  1894 
April  11,  1908 
April  17.  1894 
Aug.     1,  1908 
Jan.   30,  1904 

Total 

18,328,611 

2,970,528 

21,299,139 

Monitors:  Amphitrltc                             .                     ... 

Cheyenne 

Monadnock .        .                                           ... 

Monterey .       ' 

Ozark ,                      ' .            .... 

Tallahassee ....                 ... 

Tonopah • 

1,951,818 
1,372,093 
2,549,171 
2,301,105 
1,413,963 
1,307,131 
1,396,488 

205,930 
234,320 
327,098 
244,290 
295,840 
204,687 
350,339 

2,157,748 
1,606,414 
2,876,269 
2.545,395 
1,709,803 
1,511,818 
1,746,827 

April  23,  1895 
Dec.     8.  1902 
Feb.  20,  1896 
Feb.   13,  1893 
Oct.    28,  1902 
June  18,  1903 
Mar.    5,  1903 

Total 

12,291,769 

1,862,506 

14,154,275 

The  old  armored  cruiser  South  Dakota,  which  went  Into  commission  in  1908,  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  new  battleship  of  the  same  name. 


APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR  THE  •• 

NEW"  U.  S 

.  NAVY  SINCE  1883. 

Fisc.  Year. 

Dollars. 

FISC.  Year. 

Dollars. 

FiSC.  YEAH. 

Dollars. 

Fisc.  Year. 

Dollars. 

1884 

17,189,340 

1894 ^ 

22,928,257 

1904 

87.926,217 

1913 

130,644,875 

1886 

16,796,714 

1895 

25,759,216 

1905 

113,523,469 

1914 

142,968,280 

1886 

18.256,336 

1896 

30,686,652 

1906 

'105,105,890 

1915 

147,788,807 

1887 

17,412,520 

1897 

31,268,275 

1907 

104,629,684 

1916 

156,930,035 

1888 

26,091,338 

1898 

62,993,513 

1908 

108,124,421 

1917 

318,389,968 

1889 

20,935,211 

1899 

119,921,780 

1909 

124,618,808 

1918 

1,685,311,786 

1890 

22,246,567 

1900 

59,088,547 

1910 

137,779,343 

1919 

1,573,384,061 

1891 

24,742,253 

1901 

66,220,984 

1911 

133,376.688 

1892 

32,723,493 

1902.  .)... 

84,442,711 

1912 

128,207,383 

Total... 

6,005,031,342 

1893 

24,025,689 

1903 

82,592,228 

SICKNESS.   NAVY  AND   MARINE   CORPS,    AND   SURGICAL   OPERATIONS. 


Cases  Treated. 

Sick  Days, 

Number. 

Ratio  per  1,000. 

NtrMBER. 

Ratio  per  1,000. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

69,171 
51,132 

195,316 
53,677 

998.22 
878.96 

795.32 
882.13 

808,951 
623,632 

1,954,278 
634,148 

Il,674;i8 
10,720.29 

7,957.80 
10,421.66 

Deaths. 

Invalided  from  Service 

Number. 

Ratio  per  1,000. 

Number. 

Ratio  per  1,000. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916> 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

335 

286 

1,072 
295 

4.83 
4.91 

4.36 

4.84 

1,156 
1,450 

5,063 
1.453 

16  68 
24.92 

20  61 
23.87 

SURGICAL   OPERATIONS 


1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917.     I 

1916. 

1917. 

Total  operations. 
Cured 

3,553 
3,239 

8,047 
7,511 

Improved 

Unimproved 

170 

48 

279 
35 

Transferred 

Died 

63 
33 

123 
99 

CORRESPONDING    GRADES   IN   ARMY.   NAVY.   AND   MARINE   CORPS. 


•Navy. 

Army  and  Marine  Corps. 

Navy. 

Army  and  Marine  Corps. 

Admiral 

General. 

Lieutenant  General. 
Major  General. 
Brigadier  General. 
Brigadier  General. 
Colonel. 

Commander 

Lieutenant  Commander 

Lieutenant 

Lieutenant,  junior  grade 
Ensign 

Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Vlce-Admiral 

Major. 

Rear  Admiral,  first  nine. . 
Rear  Admiral,  second  nine 
Commodore 

Captain. 

First  Lieutenant. 

Second  Lieutenant. 

Captain 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  PAY. 
Full  data  on  the  rates  of  pay  In  the  U.  S.  Army  and  NavJ^  will  be  found  on  pages  14  and  15  of  the  1919 
Almanac.  Seamen's  war  pay  was  $32.60  to  $38.40  a  month,  according  to  grade.  P^rivates  In  the  Army 
got  $15  to  $18  a  month,  «ot  Including  extra  pay  for  foreign  service.  This  was  the  pre-war  base  pay.  During 
the  war  the  pay  was  advanced  $6  to  $15  a  month.  Late  In  1919  Congress  was  sreparlng  to  Increase  peace 
time  pay  in  tjje  Army  and  the  Navy. 


Foreign  Navies. 
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FOREIGN    NAVIES. 

(Does  not  include  vessels  lost,  or  ships  over  20  years  old  ) 
GREAT   BRITAIN. 


.906 
909 
909 
909 
,910 
910 
911 
911 
911 
912 
.912 
>912 
912 
.912 
913 
913 
914 
914 
[914 
.914 
914 
914 
915 
915 
915 
915 


Name. 


Battleships 

Glory 

Vengeance 

Implacable 

London 

Venerable 

Prince  ol  Wales.   . 

Queen 

Duncan 

Exmouth 

.\lbemarle 

Swlf  tsure 

Commonwealth . . 

Dominion 

Hindustan 

Zealandia 

Africa 

Hibernla 

Lord  Nelson 

Agamemnon 

Dreadnought 
Type 

Dreadnought 

Superb 

Temeraire 

Bellerophon 

St.  Vincent 

Colllngwood 

Neptune 

Colossus 

Hercules 

Arion 

Conqueror , 

Monarch , 

Thunderer , 

King  George  Y . . . 

Centurion 

Ajax 

Iron  Dulte 

Marlborough .... 
Emperor  of  India 

Benbow 

Erin 

Aglncourt 

Canada 

Queen  Elizabeth . 

Warspite 

Barham 


Displ., 
Tons. 


12,1 
12; 

15,1 

15 

15; 

15 

15, 

14, 

14, 

14, 

11, 

16. 

16, 

16, 

16, 

16, 

16, 

16, 

16, 


Main 
Armament. 


,950 
950 
.000 
,000 
000 
,000 
000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,800 
,350 
,350 
,350 
,350 
,350 
,350 
,500 
,500 


,900 
600 
600 
,600 
,250 
,250 
,900 
,000 
,000 
,500 
.500 
500 
.500 
.000 
000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,500 
,000 
,500 
500 
,500 


12". 
12'. 
12'. 
12'. 

12":, 

4  12*. 
4  12'. 
4  12', 
4  12'. 
4  12". 
4  10'. 
4  12", 
4  12", 
4  12*. 
4  12". 
4  12". 
12'. 
4  12". 
4  12". 


12  6". 
12  6". 
12  6" . 
12  6". 
12  6". 
12  6'. 
12  6". 
12  6'. 
12  6'. 
12  6". 
14  7.5" 
4  9.2'.  10  6' 
4  9  2',  10  6" 
4  9  2' 
4  9.2' 
4  9.2" 
4  9.2' 
10  9.2* 
10  9.2' 


10  6' 
10  6' 
10  6' 
10 


10  12' . . 
10  12».. 
10  12" . . 
10  12* . . 
10  12'.. 
10  12' . . 
10  12" . . 
10  12"  . . 
10  12"  . . 
10  13  5' 
10  13  5" 
10  13  5* 
10  13  5" 
10  13  5' 

10  13  sr 

10  13  5' 
10  13  5' 
10  13.5" 
10  13  5' 
10  13  5" 
10  13.5' 
14  12". 
10  14", 
8  15"  . , 
8  15"  . . 
8  15" . 


.  16  6" 
20  6"  . 
12  6'  . 


a 
I  a 


1916 
1916 
I9I6 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1917 


1902 
1904 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1908 
1917 
1917 
1917 

1908 
1908 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1916 


Valiant 

Malaya 

Royal  Sovereign. 

Royal  Oali 

Resolution 

Revenge 

Ramillies 


Name. 


Grand   total,   52 
battleships.. . 
Armored 
Cruisers. 

Bacchante 

Euryalus    

King  Alfred 

Leviathan 

Kent 

Essex 

Berwick 

Donegal 

Cumljerland 

Lancaster 

Suffolk    

Cornwall 

Antrim 

Carnarvon 

Roxburgh 

Devonshire ..... 

Duke  of  Edinb'gh. 

Achilles 

Shannon  . .     .    . 

Minotaur   .    ... 

Glorious 

Courageous 

Furious 

Battle  Cruisers 

Indomitable . . . 

Inflexible   .    ... 

Lion    

Princess  Royal. 

New  Zealand . . . 

Australia 

Tiger 

Renown 

Repulse . 


Dlspl., 
Tons. 


27,500 
27,.500 
25,750 
25,750 
25,750 
25,750 
25,750 


1,061,650 


12,000 

12,000 

14,100 

14,100 

9,i 

9,f 

9,800 

9,800 

9,f 

9,800 

9,800 

9,800 

10,850 

10,850 

10,850 

10,850 

13,550 

13,550 

14,600 

14,600 

18,600 

18,600 

19,100 

17,250 
17,250 
26,350 
26.350 
18,800 
18,800 
28,500 
26,500 
26,500 


Main 
Armament. 


15' 
15' 
15' 
15' 
15' 
15' 
15" 


2  9.2" 
2  9.2" 
2  9.2" 
2  9.2" 
14  6" 
14  6" 
14  6" 
14  6" 
14  6" 
14  6" 
14  6" 
14  6" 
4  7  5' 
4  7  5" 
4  7.5' 
4  7  5' 
6  9  2' 
6  9  2' 


12  6' 
12  6" 
16  6" 
16  6" 


6  6".... 

6  6" 

6  6"...    . 

6  6" 

10  6" 

4  7.5'  

4  9.2";  10  7  5"  . . . 
4  9.2",  10  7  5"  . . . 

4  15',  18  4" 

4  15',  18  4" 

10  5.6",  5.3" 


Grand   total,   32 

armored  cruis.)    411,400 


8  12"  . . 
8  12"  . . 
8  13  5" 
8  13.5-. 
8  12" . . 
8  12"  . . 
8  13.5' 
8  15"  . . 
8  15".. 


T33 

M 

25  0 
25.0 

22  0 
22.0 

23  0 
22  0 
22  0 


2175 

21  63 
23.46 
23.2 

23  0 
22.8 
23.6 
23.5 
23.6 

24  0 
24  7 
23.6 
23  2 
23  37 
23  63 
22.25 

22  84 

23  5 
22  49 
23.0 
31  6 
30  5 
30.0 

28  7 
28.0 
317 
347 
26  5 
26  0 

29  0 
22  0 
22.0 


The  Princess  Royal  and  tne  New  Zealand  ^yere  built  lor  New  Zealand.     The  Australia  was  built  for  that 
commonwealth. 


f- 

FRANCE. 

Q 
J.  B 

Name. 

Displ.. 
Tons. 

Main 
Armament. 

o 
4.  B 

S2 

1917 

1896 
1897 
1903 
1903 
1905 
1902 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1907 
1906 
1908 
1909 
1911 
1911 

Name. 

Displ., 
Tons 

Main 
Armament. 

•03 

Battleships. 

Henry  IV 

Patrie 

8.806 
14,630 
14,605 
14,860 
14.638 
14,489 
18,457 
18,457 
18,587 
18,561 
18,445 
23,177 
23,177 
23,177 

23,095 
23,095 
23,095 
23.095 

24,828 
24.828 
24.828 
24.828 

2  10.8'.  7  5.5'... 

4  12".  8  6.5' 

4  12",  18  6  5"  

4  12",  10  7  6'  .  .  . 
4  12".  10  7  6"    ... 
4  12".  10  7  6".  .  . 
4  12".  12  9.4" .  .  . 
4  12".  12  9  4'    .  . 
4  12".  12  9.4'    . 
4  12'.  12  9  4".  .  . 
4  12'.  12  9  4'.. 
10  13  4'  .    ... 

10  13  4"    

10  13.4"  

12  12"  

17  3 
19  12 
19  15 
19  42 
19  44 

19  26 

20  66 
19  67 
19  8 
19  75 

19  73 
20.0 

20  0 
20.0 

22  63 

23  01 
20.0 
20.0 

215 
215 
215 
21.5 

Beam 

24,828 

12  13.4"  

2  7  6",  6  5.5"  

2  7  6",  10  5  5"  .  .  . 
2  7  6",  14  5  5'  ... ; 
8  6  5".    .    .    . 

8  6  5' 

2  7  6".  8  6  5"  .     .  . 
8  6  5",  2  9-pdr.. . . 
2  7  6".  8  6  5"    .  . 
2  7  6',  8  6  5'  .  .  . 
2  7.6',  8  6  5'... 

2  7.6'.  8  6.5'  

2  7  6',  8  6.5'  

4  7.6",  16  6  5".... 
4  7  6'.  16  6.5"  .... 
4  7  6".  12  6.5' .... 
4  7.6",  12  6.5".... 

14  7  6"      

14  7  6"    

21.5 

1902 

1907 

Grand  total.   23 

battleships . . . 

Armored  Cruis. 

460,586 

,-4,673 
5,282 
11,125 
7,547 
7,432 
9,177 
5,600 
9,548 
9,458 
9,534 
10,212 
10,233 
13,108 
12,379 
13,105 
13,504 
13,847 
13,995 

1907 
1907 
1907 

Republique 

Justice 

Democratic  ....    . 
Verite 

18.3 

190H 

Jeanne  d' Arc 

Desaix 

19  2 

1911 

Voltaire 

21.7 

1911 

Vergniaud 

Condorcet 

Diderot 

21  V 

1911 

Dupleix 

21.0 

1911 

Montcalm 

Juc.  de  la  Graviere 

Gueydon 

Marseillaise 

Admiral  Aube 

Gloire 

210 

1911 
1915 
1915 

Mirabeau . . . . 

Bretagne 

22  9 
210 
21.0 

1915 

Provence 

Dreadnought 

TYPE. 

Jean  Bart 

219 
21.0 

1913 

Conde 

Victor  Hugo 

Jules  Ferry 

Jules  Mlchelet.... 
Ernest  Benan .... 
Edgar  Quinet .... 
Waldeck  Rousseau 

Grand  total.   18 
armored  cruls. 

214 
22.0 

1913 

12  12' 

22  0 

1914 

France 

12  12'  

12  12"  

23.0 

1914 

Paris 

23.0 

1916 
1916 
1916 

(Building.) 

Normandle 

Languedoc 

Flandre 

12  13  4"    .     . 

12  13  4"  

12  13  4"  

12  13.4"  

23.9 
P3  6 

179,759 

1916 

Gascogne 

692 
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GERMANY. 

4.  SI 

Name. 

Dlsp!., 
Tons. 

Main 
Armament. 

^ 

a 

Name. 

Dlspl., 
Tona. 

Main 
Armament. 

Battleships 
Kaia.  Karl  der  G'se 
Kais.W.derGrosse 
Kaiser  Barbarossa 

Wlttelsbach . . 

Zabringen 

Wettin 

10,474 
10,474 
10,474 
11,611 
11,611 

n-,6u 

11,611 
11,611 

12,988 
12,988 
12,988 
12,988 
12,988 
13,040 
13,040 
13,040 
■  13,040 
sted  as 

18,600 
18,600 
18,600 
18,600 
22,440 
22,440 
22,440 
22,440 

4  9.4",  18  5.9"  . . . 
4  9.4",  14  5.9"  .. . 
4  9.4".  14  5  9"... 
4  9  4",  18  5.9".... 
4  9  4",  18  5.9"  .... 
4  9.4",  18  5.9"  . . . 
4  9  4",  18  5  9'  ... . 
4  9.4",  18  5.9".... 
4  11",  14  6.7".. 
4  11",  14  6  7".  . 
4  11",  14  6.7".  . 

4  11",  14  6.7' 

4  11",  14  6.7"  .  .    . 
4  11",  14  6.7'  .  . 

4  11",  14  6  7 

4  11",  14  6.7' 

4  11",  14  6.7" 

obsolete. 

12  11" 

12  11" 

12  11'..    . 

18  0 
18  0 
18  0 
18  0 
19.0 
18.0 
18  3 
18  0 
18  0 
18  0 
18  6 
18.7 
IS.* 
18  5 
18  0 
18.5 
18.5 

20  0 
20.3 
20  0 
20  0 
212 
20.8 
217 
21.7 

1916 

1914 

1916 
1916 
1916 
1917 

1900 
1902 
1906 
Abe 

1912 

19f6 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1917 

Baden ,...'., 

28,000 

19,500 
28,500 
28,500 
28,050 
28,050 

8  15".  16  5,9»... . 
8  14' 

21fl 

1901 
1901 

iflOl 

(Building.) 
Late   "Salamis," 
bldg.  lor  Greece 
"T" 

23  0 

m?> 

8  15' .  . 

23  ft 

\m?. 

Ersatz  Wortb .... 

8  15" . 

rao 

\9m 

8  15' ■..  .  . 

?3  0 

1903 
1903 

Mecklenburg 

Schwaben 

Braunscbweig .... 

Wurttemberg 

Grand  total,   31 
battlesliips . .  . 
Armored  Cruis. 
Furst  Bismarck  . . . 
Prinz  Heinrich .  . . 
Roon 

8  15' ,.,.... 

4  9.4",  12  5.9".... 
2  9  4",  10  5.9'.... 
4  8.2",  10  5.9".... 
obsolete. 

10  11" 

23.0 

1904 
1905 

531,337 

10,520 

8,747 

9,353 

Sted  as 

22,632 

26,000 
28,000 

1905 

Preussen 

1905 

Ela.iss     

19  0 

1906 
1906 

Lothringen.'. 

Deutschland 

Hannover...;  .... 
Sohleswlg-Holsteln 

Schlesien .  •. 

of  the  above  are  li 

Dreadnought 

Ttpe. 

Nassau 

Westtalen 

Posen 

Rheinland 

Astfriesland 

Helgoland 

Thoringen 

Oldenburg 

20.0 
21 .17 

1907 
1908 
1908 

ve  three  cruisers  li 
Battle  Cruisers 
Goeben 

?,a5 

Ail 

(Building.) 
Ersatz  Hertha .... 
Ersatz  Vic.  Louise 
Prinz  Eitel  Fred'h 
Graf  Sail .  .  . 
Krsatz  Hanfla. 

8  I2» 

27(1 

8  12" 

27  ft 

1909 
iqop 

1910 

1910 

12  11"  

Macliensen 

Grand   total,    10 
armored  cruia 

27,000 

8  12" 

28  ft 

1911 
1911 

12  12' 

12  12"  

1911 
1912 

12  12"  

12  12"  

134,252 

Tbe  following  German  war  vessels  had  been  turned  over  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Allies  up  to  April 
9,  1919:      - 


1912 

Battleships. 
Kaiser, 

24,306 
24,306 
24,306 
24,406 
24,306 
25,388 
25,388 
25,388 

10  12"  

20  5 
20  5 
20  5 
20  5 
20  5 
22  0 
22  0 
22,0 

1915 
1915 

1910 
1911 
1913 
1914 

KronprinzWilhelm 

Bayern   

Battle  Cruisers. 
Von  der  Tann. . . . 
Moltke 

■     25,388 
28,000 

19,100 
22,632 
24,385 
28,000 

10  12"  

8  15",  16  5.9' .... 

8  11' 

22  0 

22  ft 

1912 

Friederlch  der  G'se 
Kaleerln 

10  12'  

1913 

10  12" 

10  12"  

28  1 

1913 

Prinzregent 

Konig  Albert 

Konig 

10  a? 

28  4 

1913 

10  12'  

SeydUtz 

10  11' 

29  ft 

1914 

10  12"  

Derfflnger 

Hindenburg ...    . 

8  12" 

27  ft 

1914 

Grosser  Kurlurst. . 
Markgraf 

10  12"  

1914 

10  12'  

AUSTI 

itA-HUNGARY. 

'Battleships. 

Babenberg 

Arpad 

8,167 
8,167 
8,167 
10,430 
10,430 
10,430 
14,230 
14,230 
14,230 

20,010 
20,010 

3  9.4",  12  5.9".... 
3  9.4',  12  5.9'.... 

3  9.4",  12  5.9"  . . . 

4  9  4',  12  7.4'.... 
4  9.4'.  12  7.4'  .... 
4  9.4'.  12  7.4'.... 

4  12'.  8  9.4" 

4  12'.  8  9  4" 

4  12",  8  9.4* 

12  12" 

19.6 

20.1 

19.6 

20  3 

20.57 

19  25 

20.3 

20.3 

20.3 

21.0 
21.0 

1906 

(Building.) 
One  ship 

24,500 
24,500 
24,500 
24.500 

10  13.5"...; 

10  13.5"  

10  13.5" 

21  ft 

21ft 

Hapsburg 

Erzherzog  Karl . .  . 
Erzherzog  Fried'h. 
Erz'g  Ferd'nd  Max 
Erz'g  Franz  Ferd 

Radetzki 

Zrinyl 

210 

1906 

One  ship 

10  13.5'  

2  9.4'.  5  7.5",  4  5.9" 

21  ft 

1907 
1907 
1910 
1911 
I9I1 

Grand   total.   15 

battleships . .  . 

Armored  Cruis. 

St.  Georg 

236,501 
7,180 

1913 

Dreadnought 

TYPE. 

Tegetthofl 

Prinz  Eugen 

1914 

12  12" 

JAPAN. 


1900 

Battleships. 
Asahi 

14,765 
15,362 
12,700 
15,950 
16,400 
19,350 
19,800 
30,600 
30,600 
31,260 
31,260 

20,800 
32,000 

4  12',  14  6'  

4  12'  14  6'  

4  12",  12  6»  

4  12',  4  10',  12  6». 
4  12",  4  10".  12  6". 

4  12",  12  10' 

4  12',  12  10",  8  6". 

12  14" 

12  14' 

18.3 
18.5 
18.8 
20.2 
19.2 
20.0 
20.2 
22.0 
22.0 
22.0 
22.0 

20.5 
24.0 

1899 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1903 
1904 
1904 

1908 
1909 
1911 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1915 

Armored  Cruis. 
Tokiwa 

; — 

9.700 
9,700 
9,750 
~    6,630 
9,750 
9,646 
9,307 
7,312 
7,628 
7,628 

13,750 
14.600 
14,600 
27,500 
27,500 
27,500 
27,500 

4  8',  14  6" 

4  8",  14  6" .  .  .    . 

4  6",  14  6'  

10  6"'    . 

'3  ft 

19ft? 

Mlkaaa 

Asama 

?'  1 

1902 

Hizen 

2^  ft 

1906 

Katorl .- 

Isuearu 

19  1 

1906 

Iwate 

Yakumo .       ... 

4  8",  14  6' 

4  8",  12  6'  

4  8"  12  6" 

2  8",  8  6' 

1  10".  2  8",  14  6"  . 
4  8',  14  6' 

4  12",  12  6' 

4  12',  8  8" 

4  12»,  8  8' 

8  14' 

99  0 

191ft 

Satsuma 

'ft  ft 

1911 

Aki 

Adzuma   

'ft  ft 

1915 

Fuso «... 

Aao 

Kasuga 

Nisshin 

Battle  Cruise r.^ 

??ft 

1917 

Yamaahiro 

Ise 

'ft  ft 

1917 

12  14' 

'0  0 

1918 

Hyuga   

12  14»  

Dreadnought 

TYPE. 

Setsu 

12  12* 

?1  0 

1912 

Ibuki 

Kurama 

22.1 
"ft 

(Building.) 
Nagato 

816' 

Kongo 

28  0 

1917 

Hiyel 

8  14» . . , 

'7  ft 

Kaga 

Kirishlma 

8  14» 

?8  0 

* 

Tosa 

8  U» 

28  0 

Mutsu  . . . 

Grana  total,  17 
armored  cruis. 

I 

Grand  total,  16 
battleships... 

\ 

240.001 

290,874 
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RUSSIA. 


2( 


1903 
1903 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1911 


1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 

1914 


Name. 


Batti^ships. 
Boretzza  Svabodu 

Grayhdanin 

Svlatol  Evslafi .  .  . 
Ivann  Zlatonst    . 
Andrei  Pervoyvani 
Respubllka 

dreadnought 
Type. 
Sevastopol ...    . 
Petropavlovsk . . 

Poltava 

Gavgut 

Volya 

(Building.) 
Damokratiya.'. ., 

Grand  total,  12 
battleships . 


Displ., 
Tone 


12,582 
13,000 
12,840 
12,840 
17,400 
17,400 


23,000 
23,000 
23,000 
23,000 
22,600 

29,700 


230,362 


Main 
Armament. 


4  12",  16  6".... 
4  12",  12  6" ... . 
4  12",  4  8",  12  6' 
4  12",  4  8",  12  6' 

4  12",  14  8"  

4  12",  14  8"  ... . 

12  12" 

12  12" 

12  12" 

12  12" 

12  12" 

12  12" 


17.0 
1».6 
16  0 
16.0 
18  0 
18.0 


23  0 
23  0 
23  0 
210 
210 

21.0 


1900 
1900 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1907 

i907 
1908 
1910 


1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 


Name. 


ARMORED  CRUIS. 

Gronobal 

Varoag 

Bogatuir 

Aurora 

Oleg 

Ochahov 

PamyatMerkuriya 

Askold 

Ryurik 

Admiral  Mukarofl 

Bayan 

(Battle  Cruisers, 
Building.) 

Nevarin 

Borodino 

Ismail 

Kinburv 

Grand  total,   15 
armored  cruls 


DIspI., 
Tons 


13,200 
6,500 
6,650 
6,730 
6,675 
6,675 
6,675 
5,915 

15,190 
7,775 
7,775 


32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 


217,750 


Main 
Armament. 


4  8",  22  6" 

16  5.1" .' '. '. 

14  6" 

16  5.1".  .. 

16  6" 

16  6" 

12  6" 

4  10",  8  8" 
2  8",  8  6". 
2  8",  8.6". 

12  14" 

12  14"  

12  14" 

12  14'.... 


11 


20.0 

22.7 

23.6 

19.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.8 

21.5 

22.55 

21.0 


25  0 

25  0 
25  0 
25.0 


ITALY. 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1909 


1912 
«913 
1915 
1915 
1916 

1917 
1917 


Battleships. 

Regina  Elena 

Vitt.  Emanuele  III 

Napoli 

Roma 

Dreadnought 

Type. 

Dante  Aligtiieri . . . 

Giulio  Cesare 

Conte  di  Cavour . . 

Diulio 

Andrea  Doria .... 
(Building.) 

Caraciolo 

Marcantonio  Col. . 


12,425 
12,425 
12,425 
12,425 

19,190 

2  12",  12  8"...... 

2  12",  12  8" 

2  12",  12  8" 

2  12".  12  8" 

12  12" 

22  5 

22  8 

23  6 
23.0 

23  0 
22  5 
22  5 
22  5 
22.5 

25  0 
25.0 

1917 
1917 

1901 
1905 
1909 
1910 
1910 

22,023 

13  12"  

22,023 

13  12" 

22,562 

13  12" 

22,562 

1J12" 

30,000 

8  15' 

30,000 

8  15" 

Christoioro  CoJ'bo 
Francesco  Moros'i 

Grand   total,   13 

battleships . . . 

Armored  Cruis. 

Varese 

Ferrucio ; . . 

Pisa 

San  Giorgio 

San  Marco 

Grand    total,    5 
armored  cruia 


30,000 
30,000 


8  15". 
8  15". 


278,060 

7,234 
7,234 
10,430 
10,004 
10.794 


45,696 


1  10",  2  8».  14  6»  . 
1  10",  2  8",  14  6"  . 

4  10",  8  7.5" 

4  10",  8  7.5" 

4  10",  8  7.5"..;.. 


25.0 
25  0 


20  2 
20  0 
23.3 
23  4 
23.0 


WAR   VESSELS    LOST    BY   BELLIGERENTS. 
(Tonnage  is  In  parentheses  ) 
Note — For  American  naval  losses,  see  Index:  "Losses  of  American  Vessels  During  the  War." 
England:     Battleships  (13)— Audacious   (24,000),  Oct.  29,   1914:  Bulwark   (15,000),  Nov.  25,   1914: 
Formidable  (15,000),  Jan.  1,  1915:  Irresistible  (15.000),  March  18,  1915;  Ocean  (12,950),  March  18,  191o: 
Goliath  (12,950),  May  12,  1915:  Triumph  (11,800),  May  25,  1915:  Majestic  (14,900),  May  27,  1915:  Kmg 
Edward  VII.  (16,350),  Jan.  2,  1916;  Russell  (14,000),  April  27,  1916:  Britannia,  Nov.  9,  1918:  Cornwallis, 
Jan.  11,  1917;  Vangrmrd,  July  9,  1917.  „,    ,„,„    .,     . 

Battle  Cruisers  (3)— Queen  Mary  (27,000),  May  31,  1916:  Indefatigable  (18,750),  May  31,  1916:  Invin- 
cible J  17,250),  May__31,  1916. 

22 

Argyll 

(13.660 . 

°'^'Light  Cruiser/Vl3')— Amphion  (3,360),  Aug.  6,  -P14:  Pathfinder  (2,940).  Sept.  5,  1914;  Pegasus  (2,135) 
Sept  20,  1914;  Hermos  (5,600),  Oct.  31,  1914;  Arethusa  (3,600),  Feb.  14,  1916;  Falmouth  (5,250),  Aug.  19, 
1916-  Nottingliam  (5,440),  Aug.  19,  1916;  Brilliant,  April  23,  1918;  Intrepid,  AprU  23,  1918;  Iphigenia,  April 
23,  1918:  Sirius,  April'23,  1918;  Thetis,  April  23   1918:  Vindictive,  May  10,  1918.'  - 

Other  naval  losses  were:  torpedo  gunboats,  5;  monitors,  6;  coast  defence  ships,  1:  sloops,  18;  river 
gunboats,  1;  flotilla  leaders,  3;  destroyers,  64;  torpedo  boats,  11;  submarines,  64;  aircraft  carriers,  3;  patrol 
boats,  2;  mine  layers,  2:  training  ships,  1;  auxiliary  cruisers,  14,  including  the  Oceanic  (47,274).  Viknor, 
Clan  Macnaughton,  Bavano,  Ramsey,  India,  Tara,  Abbas  and  Alcantara  (15,300):  armed  merchant  cruisers, 
11,  including  Galcarian,  Avenger,  Champagne,  Hilary,  Laurehtic,  Marmora,  Moldavia,  Orama,  Otranto, 
Otwav  and  Patia;  hospital  ships,  2;  armed  boarding  steamers,  13;  mine  sweepei-s,  2.    Grand  Total — 256. 

Note — British  merchant  vessels  sunk,  2,479,  of  7,759,000  tons;  lives  lost,  14,287.  Fishing  vessels 
sunk,  675,  of  71,765  tons;  lives  lost,  434  In  addition,  592  lives  were  lost  on  vessels  damaged  or  molested 
but  not  sunk.  The  causes  of  the  warship  losses  were  as  follows:  289  by  submarine,  225  by  mine,  43  in 
action,  93  by  collision,  77  wrecked,  18  by  fire.  1  destroyed  to  avoid  capture,  and  69  by  various  unknown  causes. 

France:  Battleships  (4) — Bouvet  (12,000).  March  18,  1915;  Suffren,  Nov.  26,  1916;  Gaulois,  Dec. 
27,  1916;  Danton,  March  19,  1917.  Armored  Cruisers  (2)— Leon  Gambetta  (12,352),  April  26,  1915;  Admiral 
Charner  (4,680),  Feb.  8,  1916.  Cruisers  (3)-^Kleber,  June  27,  1917;  Chateaurenault,  Dec.  14,  1917:  Dupetit 
Thouars,  Aug.  7,   1918.  ,  ,      ,  ,     ,    ,  ,,     »         j     »,„„♦„    in. 

Other  10SS3S  were:  gunboats,  2;  torpedo  gunboats,  1:  sloops,  1:  destroyers,  11;  torpedo  boats,  10. 
submarines,  15;  mine  layers,  2;  auxiliary  cruisers,  3;  armed  merchant  cruisers,  2;  special  vessels,  1.    Grana 

Russia:  Battleships  (4) — Svobodnaya  Rosslyu,  June  18,  1918;  Imperatritza  Mariya,  Oct.  20,  1916; 
Peresvyet,  Jan.  4,  1917;  Ilava,  Oct.  17.  1917.  Armored  Cruisers  (1)— Pallada  (7,775),  Oct.  11,  1914.  Cruisers 
(2)— Chemtchug  (3,1.30);  Oct.  28.  1914;  Prut  (ex  Medjidleh),  May,  1918.    ^     ,  oo        ,,      _.         ia 

Other  losses  were:  gunboats,  3;  armed  auxiliaries,  1;  mine  layers,  1;  destroyers,  23;  BUbmarlneg,  10, 
hospital  ships,  3:  mine  layers,  1;  auxiliary  cruisers,  1.  _       „    ,    ,       ,        ,    ,„,^      t..  ■.. 

Japan:  Battleships  (1) — Kawachi.  July  12,  1918.  Battle  Cruisers  (1) — ^Tsukuba,  Jan.  1,  1917.  Lignt 
CruUers  (3)— Kasagi,  July,  1916;  Otcwa:  Takashiho,  July,  1917.         .        ,  ,  ,  ,       ^,       a      r'^„„A 

Other  losses  were:  destroyers,  2;  torpedo  boats,  1;  training  ships,  1;  special  service  smps,  4.  troTia 
Total— \Z. 
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Italy:  Battleships  (3) — Benedetto  Briii  (13,215),  Sept.  28,.  1915:  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (22,022),  Aug., 
1916;  Reglna  Margherita,  Dec.  11,  1916.  Armored  Cruisers  (2) — Araalfl  (9,958),  July  7,  1915;  Garibaldi 
(7,234),  July  18,  1915.  Other  losses:  mining  vessels,  l;monitors,  1 ;  flotilla  leaders,  1;  destroyers,  8;  torpedo 
boats,  4;  submai-lnes,  8;  gunboats,  1;  transports,  1;  auxiliary  cruisers,  2     Grand  Totalr—Zl. 

Note — The  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  raised  and  towed  to  a  dry  dock.  In  1919,  and  restored. 

Portugal:     One  river  gunboat. 

Roumanla:     One  torpedo  boat. 

Greece:     One  destroyer. 

Gerijtiany:  Battleships  (1) — Pommem  (12,997),  May  31,  1916.  Battle  Cruisers  (2) — Lutzow  (28,000). 
May  31,  1916;  Goeben  (22,635)  (sold  to  Turkey),  Aug.  13,  1914.  Armored  Cruisers  (6) — Yorck  (9,350), 
Nov.  3,  1914;  Schornborst  (11,420),  Dec.  8,  1914;  Gneisenau  (11,420),  Dec.  8,  1914;  Frledrlch  Karl  (8,858), 
Dec.,  1914;  Bfuecher  (15,550),  Jan  25,  1915;  Prlnz  Adalbert  (8,868),  Oct.  23,  1915.  Smaller  Cruisers  (18) 
(ranging  from  2,000  to  5,000  tons) — Breslau  (sold  to  Turkey),  Aug.  13,  1914;  Magdeburg,  Aug.  27,  1914: 
Mainz,  Aug.  28,  1914;  Koeln  and  Ariadne,  Aug.  28,  1914;  Hela,  Sept.  13,  1914;  Karlsruhe,  Nov.  4,  1914; 
Emden,  Nov.  9,  1914;  Leipzig,  Dec.  8,  1914;  Numberg,  Dec.  8,  1914;  Dresden,  March  14,  1915,  Konlgsberg, 
July  11,  1915;  Undine,  Nov.  7,  1915;  Bremen,  Dec.  17,  1915;  Elbing,  May  31,  1916;  Weisbaden,  Rostock 
and  Frauenlob,  May  31,  1916.    Light  Cruisers  (1) — Elbing,  May  31,  1916. 

Other  losses  were:  mining  vessels,  28;  gunboats,  11;  destroyers,  60;  torpedo  boats,  29;  Submarines, 
197;  mine  layers,  6;  auxiliary  cruisers,  20,  Including  the  Cap  Trafalgar  (18,710),  Sept.  14,  1914;  and  the 
Kaiser  WUhelm  der  Grosse  (13,952),  Aug.  26,  1914;  survey  ships,  2;  armed  auxiliaries,  16,  including  some  of 
those  interned  by  the  U.  S.  and  other  powers. 

The  ships  sent  to  Scapa  Flow,  where  the  scuttling  by  their  crews  occurred,  were:  (dreadnoughts)  von 
der  Tann,  Moltke,  Kaiser,  Friedrich  der  Grosse,  Kaiserin,  Koenig  Albert,  Prinz  Regent  Luitpol^,  Seidlltz, 
Koenlg,  Gros.^er  Kurfurst,  Markgrt^f,  Kronprinz  Wllhelm,  Derfllinger,  Hindenburg,  Baden,  Bayern;  (pro- 
tected cruisers)  Strassburg,  Dresden,  Emden,  Frankfurt,  Koln,  Nvu'nberg,  Brummer,  and  Bremser. 

Austria-Hungary:  Battleships  (3) — Szent  Istvan,  June  10,  1918;  Wlen,  Dec.  10, 1917:  ViribusUnitls, 
Nov  1,  1918.  Cruisers  (2)— Zenta  (2,264),  Aug.  16,  1914;  Kaiserin  Elizabeth  (3,937),  Nov.  7,  1914.  Other 
losses:  river  monitors,  1;  training  ships,  1;  destroyers,  5;  torpedo  boats,  5;  submarines,  12.    Grand  Total — 29. 

Turkey:  Battleships  (2) — Mussudyeh  (10,000),  Dec.  14,  1914;  Barbarossa  (9,900),  Aug.  8,  1915. 
Cruisers  (1) — Medjidieh  (3,330),  April  3,  1915.  Other  losses:  light  cruisers,  1  (Breslau);  armed  auxiliaries, 
1;  gunboats,  13;  torpedo  vessels,  1;  destroyers,' 3;  torpedo  boats,  6;  submarines,  2  (both  German);  mine 
layers,  2.    Grand  Total — 32. 


BATTLE    STRENtiTH    AT    THE    ARMISTICE. 

Strength  ol  the  armies,  November  11,  1918— German,  3,562,180;  French,  2,559,000;  American,  i;950,- 
000;  British  and  Portuguese,  1,718,000;  Belgian  and  Italian,  200,000. 

At  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  the  French  were  holding  55  per  cent,  ol  the  front  lino;  the  Americans,  21 
per  cent.;  the  British,  18  per  cent.;  the  Belgians,  6  per  cent. 

Battle  airplanes  in  each  army  at  Armistice— French,  3,321;  German,  2,730;  British,  1,758;  Italian,  812: 
American,  740;  Austrian,  622;  Belgian,  153. 


ROCKEFELLER 

FOUNDATION'S 

WAR    WORK    EXPENDITURES 

> 

1918. 

Approp. 

Total 

1918 

Approp. 

Total 

for  1919 

1914-1919 

for  1919. 

1914-1919. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars  J 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Camp     and     Com- 

Nat.    Com.     for 

munity  Welf.: 

Mental      Hyg. 

25,000 

20,000 

46,798 

Y.M.  C.  A 

2,500,000 

3,865,000 

Dem't'n  in  Teach- 

Y. W.  C.  A 

603,026 

650,000 

ing  Hygiene  . .  . 

1,000 

1,000 

Knights  of  Col.... 

200,000 

200,000 

Humanitarian  Aid : 

Jew.  Welf.  Com. .. 

100,000 

245,000 
5,014,700 

63,893 

Armenia  and  Syria. 
Belgium 

610,000 

1,498,472 

War  Camp  Com. 

100,000 
2,514,700 

38,893 

2.500,666 

24,096 

51,666 

Ser  v 

France 

10,611 
86,781 

Unl.  War  Wk.  Fd. 

Poland 

■  .  .  f 

Com.  on  Training 

Serbia 

163,895 

Camp  Act 

Turkey 

55,504 

Amer.    Soc.    Hy- 

Miscellaneousz 

giene  Assoc .... 

170,116 

210,000 

402,492 

Am.  Red  Cross. 

4,529,400 

8,083,772 

Com.ol  14,N.  Y.. 

5,000 

Pris.     of    War 

> 

Med.  Researcl^and 

Welf 

75,000 

551,195 

Rel.: 

Contrlb.  by  War 

Med.   Div.  Nat'l 

Relief  Com. 

9,581 

Res.  Council .  . 

13,857 

15,000 

28,857 

War  Rel.  Com. 

Rockefeller  Inst. — 

— Admin'n 

1,395 

117,284 

War  Demonstr. 

Credit  on  adj. 

Hosp 

,    175,000 

55,000 

430,000 

ol  exch . . . 

2,558 

2,558 

135,701 

15,000 

182,537 

and  Instr .... 

11,105,223 

2,850,000 

22,444,815 

Yale  Mobile  Hosp. 

Unit ' 

25,000 

The  French  expenditure  of  S10,611  was  to  pay  for  a  tuberculosis  survey. 

Besides  worlts,  the  Foundation  spent,  in  1918,  $1,255,990  on  public  health;  $2,419  State  or  miscellaneous 
education  and  research;  Jind  other  sums,  which  brought  the  total  of  war  and  non-war  outlays  up  to  $15,050,202. 

The  book  values  of  the  principal  funds  ol  the  Foundation,  Jan.  1,  1919,  totaled  somewhat  over  $122,- 
000,000.  The  value  of  the  Foundation's  land,  etc.,  Jan.  1,  1919,  was  $2,513,673,  of  which  $2,257,030  was 
the  medical  school  In  China,  $243,366  was  the  Louisiana  bird  refuge,  and  $13,277  was  furniture,  etc.,  in  tbe 
New  York  office  of  the  Foundation. 

The  officers  and  members  ol  the  Foundation  during  1918  were:  John  D.  Rockefeller;  Jr.,  Chairman  cf 
the  Trustees;  George  E.  Vincent,  President;  Edwin  R.  Embree,  Secretary;  L.  G.  Myers,  Treasurer,  Robert 
H.  Kirk,  Comptroller  Members,  other  than  chair,  and  pres. — Wallace  Buttrlck,  Simon  Flexner,  Harry 
E.  Fosdlck,  Frederick  T.  Gates.  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  HaJcry  Pratt  Judson,  Starr  J.  Mur- 
phy. John  D.  Rockefeller,  Wicklilfe  Rose,  Julius  Rosenwald,  Martin  A.  Ryeraon,  Frederick  Strauss. 
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NORMAL    PEACE    PERSONNEL,    CHIEF 

(Correct  to  July,  1914.) 


NAVAL    POWERS. 


Rank. 

England. 

Ger- 
many. 

U.S. 
(July  1. 
1916). 

France. 

Japan. 

Russia. 

Italy. 

Austria- 
Hungary 

Admirals  of  the  Fleet 

Adniirals           

3 

12 

22 

58 

702 

2,508 

639 

837 

593 

750 

122 

147 

2,740 

119,597 

465 

21,414 

2 

6 

12 

22 

154 

2,220 

448 

577 

340 

276 

162 

30 

3,183 

65,797 

177 

5,791 

1 

3 

3 

23 

210 

1,892 

■■■467' 

230 

80 

40 

1,101 

54,234 

344 

9,965 

is" 

30 
360 
1,419 
77 
505 
390, 
211 
187 

2 

6 

19 
38 
270 
1,965 
119 
811 
364 
388 
IS* 

12 

20 

21 

346 

1,378 

538' 
286 

5i9' 
85 

■  ■49,258  ■ 

1 

10 

19 

137 

753 

73 

326 

259 

228 

107 

■■V,346' 

36,660 

1 

Vice  Admirals 

2 

15 

Captains  and  Commanders.. 

80 

558 

175 

164 

84 

Pav  officers 

224 

Naval  constructoi's 

141 

dlijinlaina                           ...    . 

11 

147 
60,505 

1,569 
50,050 

387 

Enlisted  men 

17.689 

Enlisted  men  (marines) 



Total 

150,609 

79,197 

66,488 

63,846 

55,736 

52,463 

39,913 

19,531 

WILSON'S  PROCLAMATION  ON  ROOSEVELT'S  DEATH. 

The  following  proclamation  o»  the  death  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  cabled  from  Paiis  by  Piesideni  Wilson 
and  issued  at  the  State  Department: 

WOODROW  WILSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
A  PROCLAMATION  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES:      . 

It  becomes  my  sad  duty  to  announce  officially  the  death  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States  from  September  14,  1901,  to  March  4,  1909,  which  occurred  at  his  home  at  Sagamore  Hill,  Oyster 
Bay,  N.  Y.,  at  4  15  o'clock  4n  the  morning  of  January  6,  1919.  In  his  death  the  United  States  has  lost 
one  of  Its  most  distinguished  and  patriotic  citizens,  who  had  endeared  himself  to  the  people  by  his  strenuous 
devotion  to  their  interests  and  to  the  public  Interests  of  his  country. 

As  F>resident  of  the  Police  Board  of  his  native  city,  as  Member  of  the  Legislature  and  Governor  of 
his  State,  as  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  Vice-President  and  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  displayed  administrative  powers  of  a  signal  order  and  conducted  the 
affairs  of  these  various  offices  with  a  concentration  of  effort  and  a  watchful  care  which  permitted  no  divergence 
from  the  line  of  duty  he  had  definitely  set  for  himself. 

In  the  war  with  Spain  he  displayed  singular  Initiative  and  energy  and  distinguished  himself  among 
the  commanders  of  the  army  In  the  field.  As  President  he  awoke  the  Nation  to  the  dangers  of  private 
control  which  lurked  in  our  financial  and  Industrial  systems.  It  was  by  thus  arresting  the  attention  and 
stimulating  the  purpose  of  the  country  tiiat  he  opened  the  way  for  subsequent  necessary  and  beneficent 
reforms 

His  private  life  was  characterized  by  a  simplicity,  a  virtue  and  an  affection  worthy  of  aU  admiration 
and  emulation  by  the  people  of  America.  ,    ,    ,^  ^      ^    ^  ^  ,..^tt-^.> 

In  testimony  of  the  respect  in  which  his  memory  Is  held  by  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  Hags  of  the  White  House  and  the  several  departmental  buildings  be 
displayed  at  half-staff  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  and  tliat  suitaole  military  and  naval  nonors  under  orders 
of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  be  rendered  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 

Done  this  seventh  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-third. 

»      WQODROW    WILSON. 

By  the  President:  Frank  L.  Polk,  Acting  Secretary  of  Si  ate. 


THE    IRISH    DECLARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  Issued  by  the  Dail  Eireann  (Parliament 
Of  Ireland),  in  Dublin,  on  January  21,  1919,  the  copy  being  torwarded  to  New  York  by  Sean  T.  O'Kelly, 
Delegate  of  the  Irish  Republic  at  Paris: 

I  '     "Whereas  the  Irish  people  is  by  right  a  free  people;  and  whereiis  for  seven  hundred  years  the  Irish 
people  has  never  ceased  to  repudiate  and  has  repeatedly  protested  in  arms  against  foreign  usurpation; 

"And  whereas  English  rule  in  this  country  is,  and  always  has  been,  based  upon  force  and  fraud  and 
maintained  by  military  occupation  against  the  declared  will  of  the  people;  '      - 

"And  whereas  the  Irish  Republic  was  proclaimed  in  Dublin  on  Enster  Monday,  1916,  by  the  Irish 
Republican  Army,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  people; 

"And  whereas  the  Irish  people  is  resolved  to  secure  and  maintain  its  complete  Independence  in  order 
to  promote  the  common  weal,  to  re-establish  justice,  to  provide  for  future  defense,  to  insure  peace  at  home 
and  good  will  with  all  nations,  and  to  constitute  a  national  policy  based  upon  the  people's  will,  with  equal 
right  and  equal  opportunity  for  every  citizen;  ,.      .     ^,_    ^  ,  ^,     .■ 

"And  whereas  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  history  the  Irish  electorate  has  in  the  General  Election 
Of  December,  1918,  seized  the  first  occasion  to  declare  by  an  overwhelming  majority  its  firm  allegiance  to 
the  Irish  Republic;  ,     ,     ^-r    ,       ■  ^    „ 

"Now,  therefore,  we,  the  elected  Representatives  of  the  ancient  Irish  people,  in  National  Parliament 
assembled,  do,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  Nation,  ratify  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Republic  aud  pledge 
ourselves  and  our  people  to  make  this  Declaration  effective  by  every  means  at  our  command; 

"We  ordain  that  the  elected  Representatives  of  the  Irish  people  alone  have  power  to  make  laws  binding 
on  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  Parliament  is  the  only  Parliament  to  which  that  people  will 
give  its  allegiance;  1 

"We  solemnly  declare  foreign  government  in  Ireland  to  be  an  invasion  of  our  National  Right,  which 
we  will  never  tolerate,  and  we  demand  the  evacuation  of  our  country  by  the  English  garrison; 

"We  claim  for  our  national  independence  the  recognition  and  support  of  every  free  nation  of  the 
world,  and  we  proclaim  that  independence  to  be  a  condition  precedent  to  international  peace  hereafter. 

"In  the  name  of  the  Irish  people  we  humbly  commit  our  destiny  to  Almighty  God,  who  gave  our  fathers 
the  coiu-age  and  determination  to  persevere  through  centuries  of  a  ruthless  tyranny,  and  strong  in  the 
Jxistlce  of  the  cause  which  they  have  handed  down  to  us,  we  ask  His  Divine  blessing  on  this  the  last  stage 
Ol  the  struggle  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  carry  through  to  Freedom." 
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UNITED    STATES    MILITARY    ACADEMY    AT    WEST    POINT. 

Each  Senator,  Congressional  district  and  Territory,  including  Porto  Rico,  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  IB 
entitled  to  have  two  cadets  at  the  academy;  the  District  of  Columbia,  four  cadets.  There  are  also 
eighty-two  appointments  at  large,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, specially  conferred  by  the  President  oftho  United  States.  The  law  (act  of  May  4,  1916)  authorizes 
the  President  to  appoint  cadets  to  the  Unltjed  States  Military  Academy  from  among  enlisted  men  In  the 
Regular  Army  and  National  Guard,  the  total  number  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  at  any  one  time. 

Appointments  are  usually  made  one  year  in  advance  of  date  of  admission,  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  upon 
the  nomination  of  the  Senator  or  Representative.  These  nominations  may  either  be  made  after  competitlvo 
examination  or  given  direct,  at  the  option  of  the  Representative.  The  Representative  may  nominate  two 
legally  qualifled  second  candidates,  to  be  designated  first  and  second  alternates.  The  alternales  will  receive 
from  the  War  Department  a  letter  of  appointment,  and  will  be  examined  with  the  regular  appointee,  and 
the  better  qualifled  will  be  admitted  to  the  academy  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  principal  to  pass  the 
prescribed  preliminary  examinations.  Appointees  to  the  Military  Academy  must  be  between  seventeen 
and  twenty-two  years  of  age,  free  from  any  infirmity  which  may  render  them  unfit  for  military  service, 
and  able  to  pass,  unless  a  satisfactory  certificate  is  submitted,  a  careful  examination  in  English  grammar, 
English  composition,  English  literature,  algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  plane  geometry,  .United  States 
history,  and  the  outlines  of  general  history.  The  Secretary  of  War  Is  authorized  to  permit  not  exceeding 
four  Filipinos  to  be  designated,  one  for  each  class,  by.  the  Governor-General  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  to 
receive  instruction  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point;  Provided,  That  the  Filipinos 
undergoing  instruction  shall  receive  the  same  pay,  allowances  and  emoluments  as  are  authorized  by  law 
for  cadets  at  the  Military  Academy  appointed  from  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  same  appro- 
priations; And  provided  further.  That  said  Filipinos  undergoing  liistruction,  on  graduation  sh.all  be  eligible 
only  to  commissions  In  the  Philippine  Scouts;  serve  for  eight  years,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

The  course  of  Instruction,  which  is  quite  thorough,  requires  three  years,  and  is  largely  mathematical 
and  professional.  The  principal  subiects  taught  are  mathematics,  English,  French,  drawing,  drill  regula- 
tions of  all  arms  of  the  service,  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  chemistry,  chemical  physics,  mineralogy- 
geology,  electricity,  hlsto/y.  International,  constitutional  and  military  law,  Spanish,  civil  and  military 
engineering,  art  and  science  of  war,  and  ordnance  and  gunnery. 

From  about  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  Augujt  cadets  live  in  camp,  engaged  only  In  military 
duties  and  receiving  practical  military  Instruction  Cadets  are  allowed  but  one  leave  of  absence  during 
the  three  years'  course,  and  this  is  gfanted  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  two  years.  The  pay  of  a  cadet  Is 
81,028.20  per  year  and  with  proper  economy  la  sufficient  for  his  support. 

Upon  graduating,  cadets  aje  commissioned  as  Second'  lileutenants  in  the  United  States  Army.  'The 
whole  number  of  cadets  graduated  from  1802  to  1919,  inclusive,  has  been  6,539.  It  is  virtually  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  person  seeking  an  appointment  to  apply  to  his  Senator  or  Member  of  Congress.  The  Super- 
intendent is  Bng.-Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  military  and  academic  staff  consists  of  163 
persons.    Number  of  cadets,  906. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY  AT  ANNAPOLIS. 

The  students  of  the  Naval  Academy  are  styled  raisdhipmen.  Five  midshipmen  are  allowed  for  each 
Senator,  Representative  and  Delegate  in  Congress,  five  for  the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Porto  Rico, 
five  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  fifteen  appoiated  each  year  from  the  United  States  at  large.  The  ap- 
pointments from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  fifteen  each  year  at  largo  are  made  by  the  President.  It  la 
the  custom  of  Presidents  to  give  the  appointmsnts  of  midshipmen  at  large  to  the  sons  of  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  for  the  reason  that  ofQcers,  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  duties,  are  usually  not  in  a  position  to 
establish  permanent  residence. 

The  selection  of  candidates,  by  competitive  examination  or  otherwise,  for  nomination  for  vacancies 
In  the  quota  of  Senator.s,  Representatives  and  Delegates  in  Congress  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  each  Sena- 
tor, Representative,  and  Delegate  in  Congress  having  a  vacancy;  ani  all  applications  for  appointments 
or  Inquiries  relative  to  competitive  examinations  shoifld  be  addressed  accordingly.  Two  examinations  for 
admission  are  held  each  year,  the  first  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  February,  the  second  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day In  April 

The  law  authorizes  the  appointment  of  one  hundred  enlisted  men  each  year  to  be  selected  as  a  result 
of  a  competitive  examin.itlon  of  enlisted  men  of  the  regular  navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  members  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  force  on  active  duty,  who  must  not  be  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  on  April  1  of  the  year 
they  enter,  and  who  will  have  been  in  the  service  at  least  one  year  by  August  15  of  that  year.  The  mental 
and  physical  requirements,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  money  to  be  deposited  upoa  admission,  are  the  same 
for  these  candidates  as  tor  otlier  candidates  for  midshipmen. 

The  competitive  examination  of  these  enlisted  men  is  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  April  of  each  year. 

All  candidatas  are  required  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  must  be  not  less  than  sixteen  nor 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age  on  April  1  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  they  enter  the  Naval  Academy. 

The  course  for  midshipmen  is  tour  years.  Examinations  on  the  ground  covered  are  held  at  the  end 
of  each  academic  term.  During  the  summer,  midshipmen  of  tlie  first,  second  and  third  classes  go  to  sea 
for  about  three  months.  Midshipmen  after  graduation  are  commissioned  as  Ensigns  in  the  navy,  and 
occasionally  to  fill  vacancies  in  tlie  Marine  Corps  and  in  certain  of  the  staff  corps  of  the  navy.  The  act 
of  June  29,  190S,  prescribes  that  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  day  of 
June  of  each  year  preceding'  tho  graduation  of  midshipmen  in  the  succeeding  year,  notify  in  writing  each 
Senator,  Representative  and  Delegate  lu  Congress  "of  any  vacancy  tliat  will  exist  at  t!ie  Naval  Academy 
because  of  such  gradu9,tion,  or  that  may  occur  for  other  reasons,  and  which  he  shall  be  entitled  to  till  by 
nomination  of  a  candidate  and  one  or  more  alternates  tlieiefor.  The  nomination  of  a  candidate  and  alter- 
nate or  alternates  to  fill  said  vacancy  shall  be  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Senator,  Represen- 
tative or  Delegate,  if  said  recommendation  Is  made  by  tlie  fourth  day  of  March  of  the  year  following  that 
In  which  said  notice  in  writing  is  given,  but  it  it  is  not  made  by  that  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
fill  the  vacancy  by  appointment  of  an  actual  resident  of  the  State,  Congressional  district  or  Territory, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  which  tho  vacancy  will  exist,  who  sh"all  have  been  for  at  least  two  years  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  his  appointment  an  actual  and  bona  fide  resident  of  the  State,  Congressional  dis- 
trict or  Territory. 

The  height  of  candidates  for  admission  shall  not  be  less  than  five  feet  two  inclies  between  the  ages  ol 
sixteen  and  eighteen  years,  and  not  less  than  five  feet  four  inches  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty 
years;  and  the  minimum  weight  at  sixteen  years  shall  be  one  hundred  and  eleven  pounds,  with  an  increase 
of  not  less  than  three  pounds  for  each  additional  year,  or  fraction  of  a  year  over  one-half.  Any  marked 
deviation  In  the  height  and  weight  relative  to  the  age  of  a  candidate  will  add  materially  to  th^  considera- 
tion for  rejection.  Candidates  must  be  unmarried,  and  any  midshipman  who  shall  marry,  or  who  shall 
be  found  to  be  married  before  his  final  graduation,  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service.  Each  candidate 
who  has  passed  the  required  examinations  must,  before  being  admitted  as  a  midshipman,  deposit  the  sum 
of  $350  to  cover  the  cost  of  his  initial  outfit — clothing,  uniforms,  text  books  and  equipment. 

Each  candidate  before  admission  wIU  be  required  to  sign  articles  by  which  he  binds  himself  to  serve 
In  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  (Including  his  time  Ol 
probation  at  the  Naval  Academy)  unless  sooner  discharged.     The  pay  of  a  midshipman  is  5780  a -year. 
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UNITED    STATES    MARINE    CORPS. 

(As  of  date  September  1,  1919,  prepared  by  the  Commandant.) 
CJeorge  Barnett,  Major  General  Commandant.  Headquai-ters,  Navy  Building,  18th  and  B  Streets, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  authorized  strength  of  the  corps  is  (September  1,  1919):  1,093  officers, 
100  warrant  officers,  42  pay  clerks,  and  27,400  enlisted  men,  as  follows:  1  major  general  commandant, 
1  major  general  (permanent),  1  major  general  (temporary),  3  brigadier  generals,  staff;  6  brigadier  generals, 
line;  33  colonels,  44  lieutenant  colonels,  124  majors,  329  captains,  276  first  lieutenants,  27.5  second  lieutenants. 
60  marine  gunners.  50  quartermaster  clerlss,  42  pay  clerks,  73  sergeants  major,  368  quartermaster  sergeants, 
3  drum  majors,  413  first  sergeants,  399  gunnery  sergeants,  1,853  sergeants,  3,303  corporals,  41  drummers,^ 
320  trumpeters,  4,225  privates  first  class,  16,335  privates,  1  leader  of  band,  1  second  leader,  9  principal 
musicians,  25  first-class  musicians,  20  second-class  musicians,  11  third-class  musicians. 

GENERAL   OFFICERS  OF  THE   MARINE   CORPS,    IN   ADDITION   TO   THE~  COMMANDANT. 

Brigadier  Generals^  Staff — Charles  H.  Lauohhelmer,  Adjutant  and  Inspector;  Charles  L.  McCawIey, 
Quartermaster;  George  Richards,  Paymaster.  Major  Generals,  Line— John  A.  Lejeune,  Littleton  W.  T. 
Waller.  Brigadier  Generals,  Line- ^Joseph  H.  Pendleton,  Eli  K.  Cole,  Smedley  D.  Butler,  Charles  G.  Long, 
Logan  Feland,  Wendel  C.  Neville,  Albertus  W.  Catlln.  ^    ^  ..  .,..„    ,,        ,,        ,„,, 

The  lossea  to  September  1,  1919,  so  far  as  reported  to  that  date,  had  been:  Killed  in  action,  1,614; 
died  of  wounds,  860;  died  of  disease,  301;  accidentally  killed,  16;. died  of  other  causes,  9;  total,  2,800. 
Wounded  severely,  2.043;  wounded  slightly,  608;  wounded  degree  undetermined,. 6,131;  total,  8,793.  In 
hands  of  the  enemy,  none;  missing,  11.     Total  casualties.  11,593.  . 

Commissioned  officers  are  appointed  from  graduates  oi  the  Naval  Academy  and  Irom  worthy  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  Marine  Corps. 


Eastern  Division — Headquarters, 
130  South  15th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Boston  Dist. — 22  Tremont  Row. 

Now  York  Dist. — 24  East  23rd  St. 

Philadelphia- Dist. — 1409  Arch  St. 

Baltimore  Dist— ^113  East  Balti- 
more St. 

Pittsburgh  Dist — Smithfield  and 
Water  Sts. 

Buffalo  Dist. — Federal  Building. 

Cleveland  Dist  — Federal  Building. 

Virginia  Dist. — 624  East  Broad 
St.,  Richmond. 

Washington  Dist.— 420  9th  St., 
N.  W. 

Syracuse  Dist — 305  South  War- 
reii  St. 

New  England  Dist. — 18  Monu- 
ment Sq.,  Portland 

Central  Division — Headquarters, 
537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Detroit  Dist.— 117  Fort  St ,  West 
(opp   P.  O.) 


RECRUITING"  STATIONS. 
Cincinnati  Dist — 12  East  6th  St. 
ChicagJ  Dist  — 619  So.  State  St 
Minnesota  Dist  — BaltlmoreBuild- 

ing,  St.  Paul  \ 

Missouri    Dist. — 122    North    7th 

St ,  St.  Louis. 
Indianapolis     Dist  — 157     North 

Illinois  St. 
Kansas  City  Dist  — 9th  and  Main 

Sts 
Milwaukee  Dist. — 301  Wells  St. 
Oklahoma     X)ist — 212>^      South 

Main  St.,  Tulsa 
Southern     Division — Headquar- 
ters,   617    Common    St.,    New 

Southeastern  Dist. — 15  J4  Peach- 
tree  St.,  Atlanta. 

Southwestern  Dist  — 205  Binz 
Building,  Houston,  Tex 

Memphis  Dist.  —  Odd  Fellows 
Building,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


New  Orleans  Dist  — 617  Common 
St 

Mountain  Division — Headquar- 
ters, Room  405,  17th  St., 
Denver,  Col. 

Colorado  Dist. — 1605  Larimer  St., 
Denver. 

Utah  Dist. — 162  South  Main  St., 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Montana  Dist. — 405  Riverside 
Ave  ,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Western  Division  —  Headquar- 
ters, 1  Drumm  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco 

Los  Angeles  Dist. — 6th  and  Main 
Sts. 

San  Francisco  Dist  -7-320  Market 

'      St. 

Portland  Dist. — 3rd  and  Alder 
Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Seattle  Dist. — 101  Yesler  Way. 


Information  regarding  pay,  allowances,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  officer  In  charge  of 
recruiting  at  any  of  the  above  addresses,  or  the  officer  in  charge  of  recruiting,  hea^Jquarters,  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C.     Re-enlistments  are  also  made  at  all  marine  barraclis,  posts  and  stations. 


UNITED    STATES    COAST    GUARD. 

HEADQUARTERS,    NAVY    DEPARTMENT,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

THE  United  States  Coast  Guard,  at  the  present  time  a  part  of  the  Navy,  was  created  by  an  act  of" 
January  28,  1915.  and  succeeded  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  Service.  The  original  Revenue  Cutter 
Service  was  organized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  August  4,  1790.  The  Life-Saviug  Service  was  originally 
operated  under  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  but  on  June  20,  1874,  Congress  created  it  a  separate  service 
to  operate -under  the  Treasury  Department.  The  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  are  on  the  same  footing  in 
rank  and  pay  as  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Appointments  to  cadetships  are  made  after  competitive 
examinations  conducted  by  boards  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard.  The  cadets  are  educated 
at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New  London,  Ct.  The  course  covers  three  years  and  embraces  professional 
and  academic  subjects.  Candidates  for  cadetships  must  not  be  less  than  18  nor  more  than  24  years  old, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  unmarried.  A  class  of  cadets  is  appointed  each  year.  Appointments  as 
Cadet  Engineers  are  made  after  competitive  examinations  conducted  by  boards  of  engineer  officers  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Candidates  tor  Cadet  Engineers  must  not  be  less  than  20  H  years  of  age  and  serve  a  proba- 
tionary term  of  not  less  than  one  year  before  being  commissioned  Third  il.ieutenants  of  Engineers.  No 
person  can  be  commissioned  Third  Lieutenant  of  Engineers  who  is  less  than  21  or  more  than  26  years  of  age. 

This  branch  of  the  Government  is  under  the.  charge  of  Senior  Captain  D.  P.  Foley.  Inspector  and 
acting  Commodore  Commandant  Senior  Captain  H  M.  Broadbent  is  the  Superintendent  of  Construction 
and  Repair;  G.  H.  Slaybaugh,  Chief  of  Division  of  Material,  and  O.  M.  Maxam,  Chief  of  Division  of  Opera- 
tions. ^  , 

The  authorized  personnel  is  270  commissioned  officers  and  0,544  warrant  officers,  petty  officers   ana 

The  Coast  Guard  stations  are  divided  into  thirteen  districts,  embracing  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  Great  Lakes, 
and  Pacific  Coasts,  including  Alaska.    There  are  273  Coast  Guard  stations  and  houses  of  refuge.     One 
Station  is  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  near  Louisville,  Ky. 
KNOWLEDGE    OF    CONSULAR    LAW    NEEDED    IN    TRADE    WITH    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

An  understanding  of  United  States  customs  and  consular  regttlations  affecting  imports  and  exports 
win  enable  American  exporter?:  to  regard  foreign  rules  from  a  foreign  viewpoint  and  avoid  the  tendency  to 
consider  foreign  consular  regulations  as  unnecessary  red  tape  and  imposition.  ..More  details  are  frequently 
required  in  the  filling  out  of  American  consular  invoices' than  are  required  in  those  of  foreign  countries.  The 
bulk  of  the  regulations  are  made^and  enforced  to  carry  out  import  customs  requirements  of  countries  of  des- 
tination. Fees  for  consular  certification  are  for.  upkeep  of  consulates  and  for  remuneration  of  consular 
ofBcers.  For  Imports  of  over  SlOO  consular  invoices  must  be  taken  out  usually  in  triplicate— one  retained 
by  consul  for  his  files,  duplicate  given  to  exporter,  triplicate  forwarded  by  consul  to  collector  of  customs  at 
port  of  consignment;  sometimes  a  quadruplicate  is  given  to  shipper  as  extra  file  copy.  All  around  export 
man  should  know  regulations  in  republics  of  Central  and  South  America.  In  order  to  grasp  foreign  OB 
aomeslic  rules  and  regulations  student  should  analyze  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  promulgated. 
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SOLDIERS'    HOMES. 

NATIONAL   HOME   FOR   DISABLED    VOLUNTEER   SOLDIERS. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Managers George  H.  Wood,  National  Military  Home,  Ohio. 

Secretary Hon.  'James  S   Catho.rwood,  Hoopeston,  Illinois. 

There  are  branches  of  the  National  Home  at  Dayton,  Ohio;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Togus,  Me.;  Hampton, 
Va.;  Leavenworth,  Kan.;  Santa  Monica,  Cal.;  Marion,  Ind  ,  Danville,  111.;  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  and  Hot 
Springs,  S.  Dak.     The  aggregate  number  of  members  cared  for  is  about  25,000. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR   ADMISSION. 

1.  An  honorable  discharge 'from  the  United  States  service  during  a  war  In  which  it  was  engaged. 

2.  Disability  which  prevents  the  applicant  from  earning  his  living  by  labor. 

3.  Applicants  for  admission  will  be  required  to  stipulate  and  agree  to  abide  by  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations made  by  the  Board  of  Managers^  or  by  its  order;  to  perform  all  duties  required  ol  them,  and  to 
obey  all  the  lawful  orders  of  the  bfflcers  of  the  Home.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  by  the  law  estab- 
lisliing  the  Home  the  members  are  made  subject  to  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War,  and  will  be  governed, 
thereby  In  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

4.  A  soldier  or  sailor  must  forward  with  his  application  for  admission  his_Discharge  Paper,  and  when 
he  is  a  pensioner,  his  Pension  Certificate,  which  papers  will  be  retained  at  the  branch  to  which  the  applicant 
Is  admitted,  to  be  kept  there  for  him,  and  returned  to  him  when  he  is  discharged.  This  rule  Is  adopted 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  such  papers  and  certlflcates,  and  to  hinder  fraudulent  practices;  and  no  application 
will  be  considered  unless  these  papers  are  sent  with  it  If  the  original  discharge  does  not  exist,  a  copy  of 
discharge,  certified  by  the  War  or  Navy  Department,  or  by  the  Adjutant  Central  of  the  State,  must  accom- 
pany the  application. 

fhere  are  State  Homes  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers  provided  by  the  States  of  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

STATE   HOMES    FOR   DISABLED   VOLUNTEER   SOLDIERS. 


States. 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.  .  . 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Massachusetts 
Michigan. 
Minnesota 


Location. 


Yountville. 

Monte  Vista. 

Noroton  Heights 

Boise. 

Qulncy. 

Lafayette. 

Marshalltown. 

Fort  Dodge. 

Chelsea. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Minnehalia. 


States. 


Missouri 

Montana , 

Nebraska 

N.  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York .... 


North  Dakota. 
Oklahoma .... 


Location. 


St.  James. 
Columbus  Falls. 

/  Burkett. 

\  Milford. 
Tilton. 

J  Kearny. 

\  Vineland. 

J  Bath. 

\  Oxford. 
Lisbon 
Oklahoma  City. 


States. 


Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.  , 
Rhode  Island . 
South  Dakota . 
Vermont 


Washington. 

Wisconsin .  . 
V/yoming . .  . 


Location. 


/  Sandusky. 

\  Madison. 
Roseburg. 
Erie. 
Bristol. 
Hot  Springs. 
Bennington. 

/  Orting. 

1  Retsll. 
Waupaca. 
Buffalo. 


UNITED   STATES    SOLDIERS'    HOME   FOR   THE   REGULAR  ARMY. 

The  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  In  the  District  of  Columbia  receives  and  maintains  discharged 
soldiers  of  the  regular  army.  All  soldiers  who  have  served  twenty  j'ears  as  enlisted  men  in  the  army  (In- 
cluding volunteer  service,  If  any),  or  who  have  served  in  any  war,  and  all  soldiers  of  less  than  twenty  years' 
service  who  have  Incurred  such  disability,  by  wounds  disease,  or  Injuries  in  the  line  of  Ovty  while  in  the 
regular  army,  as  unfits  them  for  further  service,  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Home- 
Pensions  of  Inmates  are  drawn  by  the  Treasilrer  of  the  Home  and  held  in  trust  for  the  pensioner,  to 
whom  It  is  paid  in  such  sums  as  the  Governor  of  the  Home  deems  proper  while  he  is  an  Inmate  of  the  Home, 
the  balance  being  paid  in  full  when  he  takes  his  discharge  and  leaves  the  Home. 

Inmates  are  comfortably  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed,  and  receive  medical  attendance  and  medicine,  all 
without  cost  to  them.  There  were  (September  27,  1918)  824  resident  soldiers,  13.3  on  outdoor  relief,  43  in 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  181  on  furlough,  1  absent  without  leave,  and  106  at  the  United  States  Army 
Hospital.  Fort  Bayard,  N.  M. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Home  may  be  a^Jdressed  to-the  "Board  of  Commissioners,  U.  S. 
Soldiers'  Home,  Washington,  D.  C,"  and  must  give  date  of  enlistment  and  date  of  discharge,  with  letter 
of  company  and  number  of  regiment  for  each  and  every  term  of  service,  and  rate  of  pension,  if  any,  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  medical  certificate  showing  nature  and  degree  of  disability  if  any  exists 

Governor — Lieut  Gen.  S.  B.  M.  Young  (retired).  Dep.  Governor — Major  Pniker  W.  West  (retired). 
Secretary-Treasurer — Brig.  Gen.  I.  W.  Llttell  (retired),  U.  S.  A.  Atternding  Surgeon — Col.  H.  P.  Birmingham 
(retired),  U.  S.  A.  

UNITED  STATES  CEOCRAPHSC  B0;(RD. 

Chairman — C.  Hart  Merriam,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Secretary — Charles 
S.  Sloane,  Bureau  of  the  Census*?  Department  ol  Commerce.     Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank   Bond,  General  Land  Office.  Department  of 

the  Interior. 
Goodwin  D.  Ellsworth,  Post-Offlce  Department. 
David  M.  Hildreth,   Post-Oflice  Department. 
J.  N.  B.   Hewitt,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 

Smithsonian  Institution. 
Lieut.  Col.  Robert  B.  Mar'sliall,  Geological  Survey, 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Jas.    W.    McGuire,    Coast    and    Geodetic    Survey, 

Department  of  Commerce. 
William  McNeir,  Bureau  of  Accoynts,  Dept  of  State. 

By  executive  order  of  August  10 


Capt.  Edward  Simpson. 

John  S.  Mills,  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

James  E.  Payne,  Government  Printing  Office. 

George  R.  Putnam,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

E  A.  Slierman,  United  States  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

■ Hydrographer,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy. 

Charles  W.  Stewart,  Library  and  Naval  War  Records 
Office,  Department  of  the  Navy. 

__,  1906,  the  official  title  of  the  United  States  Board  on  Geographic 

Names  was  changed  to  United  States  Geographic  Board,  and  its  duties  enlarged.  The  board  passes  on  all 
unsettled  questions  concerning  geographic  names  which  arise  in  the  departments,  as  weU  as  determines, 
changes,  and  fixes  place  names  within  the  United  States  and  its  Insulai  possesfiions,  and  all  names  here- 
after suggested  by  any  officer  of  the  Government  shall  be  referred  to  the  board  before  publication.  The 
decisions  of  the  board  are  to  be  accepted  by  all  the  departments  of  the  Government  as  standard  authority. 
Advisory  powers  were  granted  the  board  concerning  the  preparation  of  maps  compiled,  or  to  be  compiled. 
In  the  various  offices  and  bureaus  of  the  Government,  with  a  special  view  to  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary 
flnplicatlon  of  work;  and  for  the  unification  and  improvement  of  the  scales  of  maps,  oJ  the  symbols  ana 
conventions  used  upon  them,  and  of  the  methods  of  representing  relief.  Hereafter,  all  such  projects  as  are 
of  importance  shall  be  submitted  to  this  board  for  advice  before  being  undertaken.  The  board  has  passed 
on  18,000  place  names  since  its  creation.    It  now  averages  2,000  decisions  a  year. 
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RECRUITED    SOURCES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    ARMY. 


States  from  Which 

States  from  Which 

Division. 

Camp. 

Drawn. 

Division. 

Camp. 

Drawn. 

Regulars: 

37th... 

Sheridan,  Ala 

Ohio.                      „   • 

Ist 

France 

Regulars. 
Regulars. 
Regulars. 

38th... 
39th.  .. 
40th. .. 

Shelby,  Miss 

Beauregard,  La.. . 
Kearny,  Cal 

ind.,  Ky.,  West  Va. 

2d  .... 

Ala.,  Miss.,  La. 

3d 

Greene,  N.  C 

Cal.,  Col.,  Utah,  Ariz. 

4th 

Greene,  N.  C 

Regulars. 

N.  Mex. 

6th 

6th 

Logan,  Tex 

McClellan,  Ala 

Regulars. 
Regulars. 

4l3t   . 

Fremont.  Cal.  . . . 

Wash.,  Ore.,  Mont., 

Ida.,  Wyo. 

7th.... 

MacArthur,  Tex. .  . 

Regulars. 

42d.... 

Mills,  N.Y 

Various  States. 

.   8th 

Fremont,  Cal 

Regulars. 

N.  Army: 

9th 

Sheridan,  Ala 

Regulars. 

76th .  . 

Devens,  Mass 

New  Eng.,  N.  Y. 

10th. .. 

Funston,  Kan 

Regulars. 

77th.  .. 

Upton,  N.Y 

New  York  City. 

11th.  .. 

Meade,  Md 

Regulars. 

78th .  .  . 

Dlx,  N,  J 

Wesfn  N.  y..  N.  J., 

12th... 

Devens,  Mass 

Regulars. 

Del. 

13th.  .. 

Lewis,  Wash " 

Regulars. 

79th... 

Meade,  Md 

Northeast'n  Pa.,  Md., 

14th... 

Custer,  Mich 

Regulars. 

Dist.  of  Col. 

16th... 
16th.  .  . 

I,ogan,Tex \ 

Kearny,  Cal 

Regulars. 
Regulars. 

80th .  . . 

Lee,  Va 

Va.,  West  Va.,  west'n 

Pa-            .^     ^, 

17th... 

Beauregard,  La  . . 

Rrgulags. 

81st.... 

Jackson,  S.  C 

N.   C,   S.   C,   Fla.. 

18th. .. 

Travis,  Tex 

Regulars. 

Porto  Rico. 

19th . . . 

Dodge,  Iowa 

Regulars. 

82d.... 

Gordon,  Ga 

Ga.,  Ala.,  Tenn. 

20th . .  . 

Sevier,  S.  C 

Regulars. 

83d 

Sherman,  Ohio. . . 

Ohio,  western  Pa. 

Natl.  Gd.: 

84th. .. 

ZacharyTaylor,Ky 

Ky.,Ind.,southernIll. 

26th. .. 

Devens,  Mass 

New  England. 

85th.-.. 

Custer,  Mich 

Mich.,  eastern  Wis. 

27th... 

Wadsworth,  S.  C .  . 

New  York. 

86tb .  . . 

Grant,  111 

Chicago,  north'n  111. 

28th .  . . 

Hancock,  Ga 

Pennsylvania. 

87th.  .- 

Pike,  Ark 

Ark  ,      La.,       Miss., 

29th.  .. 

McClellan,  Ala... . 

N.  J.,  Del..  Va.,  Md., 

southern  Ala. 

Dist.  of  Col. 

88th... 

Dodge,  Iowa 

N.  Dak.,  Minn.,  lowa 

30th... 

Sevier,  S.  C 

Tenn.    N.  C,  S.  C, 

western  111. 

Dist.  of  Col. 

'   89th... 

Funston,  Kan 

Kan.,  Mo.,  S.  Dak., 

31st.... 

Wheeler,  Ga 

Ga.,  Ala.,  Fla. 

Neb. 

32d 

MacArthur,  Tex. . . 

Micb.,  Wis. 

90th.  .. 

Travis,  Tex 

Texas,  Okla. 

33d 

Logan.  Tex 

Illinois. 

91st 

Lewis,  Wash 

Alaska,  Wash.,  Ore,. 

34th... 

Cody,  N.  Mex 

Neb.,    la.,   S.   Dak., 
Minn. 

Cal.,     Ida.,     Neb.. 
Mont.,  Wyo.,  Utah. 

35th .  . . 

Doniphan,  Okla. . . 

Mo.,  Kan. 

92d.... 

Funston,  Kan 

Colored,  var.  States, 

36th .  .  . 

Bowie,  Tex 

Tex.,  Okla. 

93d,  .  .  . 

Stuart,  Va 

Colored,  var.  States. 

ENLISTMENTS  SINCE  FEBRUARY  28,   1919,  SHOWING   1  AND  3  YEAR  PERIODS. 


Week 

1 

3 

End. 

Year. 

Years. 

Total. 

To  Apr.  5. 

3.566 

2  803 

6.369 

Apr.  12... 

1,740 

2.714 

4,454 

Apr.  19... 

2,817 

3.025 

5,842 

Apr.  26.. 
May  3 .  .  . 

2,345 

2.785 

6,130 

1,803 

3,124 

4,927 

May  10.. 

2,170 

3,467 

5,637 

May  17.  . 

1,856 

3,008 

4,864 

May  24 .  . 

1,574 

2,741 

4,315 

May  31    . 

2,212 

2.937 

5,149 

June  7 .  .  . 

2,9.57 

2,488 

5,445 

June  14.  . 

2,587 

2.154 

4,741 

Week 
End. 

June  21. 
June  28 . 
Julys... 
July  12.. 
luly  19.. 
July  26.. 
Aug.  2.  . 
Aug.  9.  . 
Aug.  16. 
Aug.  23. 
Aug.  30. 


1 

3 

Year. 

Years. 

Total. 
5,240 

2,894 

2,346 

3,935 

2,649 

6,584 

2,793 

2,024 

4.817 

4,483 

2,465 

6,948 

3,512 

1,964 

5,476 

2,657 

1,743 

4,400 

2,837 

1,777 

4,614 

2,391 

1,517 

3,908 

2,488 

1,890 
1,361 

4,378 

1,636 

2,997 

1,748 

1.282 

3,030 

Week 
End. 


Sept.  6 . . 
Sept.  13. 
Sept.  20. 
Sept.  27. 
Oct.  4... 
Oct.  11.. 
Oct.  18.. 
Oct.  25.. 
Nov.  1.. 

Total .  .  . 


1  3 

Year.    Years.    Total. 


1,809 
2,122 
1,621 
2,292 
1,469 
1,827 
2,067 
1,674 
1,681 


73,563 


1,050 
1,367 
1,113 
1,135 
885 
903 
1,283 
1,901 
1,596 

63,497 


2,859 
3,489 
2,734 
3,427 
2,354 
2,730 
3,350 
3,575 
3,277 

137,060 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  AMERICANS  DURING  THE  WAR. 


Number. 

Per  1,000.' 

Number. 

Per  1,000. 

Men  in  France  fighting 

Men  in  France  behind  lines. . . 
Men  in  Army  in  United  States 
Men  in  Navv    

1,400,000 

600,000 

1,700,000 

550,000 

7,150,000 

18,600,000 

13 
6 

10 
5 

68 
178 

Women  in  war  work 

Women  in  non-war  work.  . .  . 

Total  women  of  producing  age 
Old  women  and  girls 

2,250,000 
25,750,000 

21 
245 

28,000,000 
23,000,000 

260 

Men  in  war  work  in  U.  S.  ... 
Men  In  non-war  work  in  U.  S. 

219 

51,000,000 

485 

Total  men  of  producing  age. . 
Old  men  and  boys 

30,000,000 
24,000,000 

286 
229 

Grand  total 

105.000,000 

1J300 

Total  males 

54,000.000 

515 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EACH  100  AMERICAN  CITIZENS. 


Population  in 
Peace  Time. 


Population  in  War  Time. 


Producing  men. 


Old  men  and  boys . . . 
Producing  women . . . . 
Old  women  and  girls. 


29 

23 
26 
22 


Total . 


100 


1  fighting  in  France. 

1  in  France  not  fighting. 

2  other  soldiers  and  sailors, 
7  civilian  war  workers. 

18  non-war  workers. 

23  old  men  and  boys. 

2  war  workers. 

,   24  non-war  workers. 

22  old  women  and  gfrla. 

100 


A  further  computation  would  distribute  each  100  men  of  producing  age  about  as  follows:  Fighting  in 
France,  3:  behind  the  lines  in  France,  3;  other  soldiers  and  sailors.  7;  civilian  war  workers,  24;  non-war 
workers,  63;  total.  100. 
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WEST    POINTERS    KILLED    IN    THE    WAR. 


EARLIER  CLASSES:  Class  ot  1886— Col.- 
Bertram  T.  Clayton,  Q.  M  C,  kll'ed  in  action,  May 
30,  1918. 

1892 — Col.  William  D.  Davis,  infantry,  killed  in 
action,  November  1,  1918. 

18'>3 — Col.  Hamilton  A.  Smitii,  Infantry,  lulled  In 
action,  July  22,  1918. 

1396 — Lieut.  Col.  Robert  J.  Maxey,  infantry,  died 
of  wounds.  May  28,  1918 


vember  9,1918.  Major  John  A.  Street,  infantry,  killed 
in  action,  October  4,  1918. 

CLASS  OF  1917 — Capt.  Francis  H.  Dougherty, 
infantry,  killed  In  action,  October  15,  1918.  Capt. 
Daves  Rossell,  infantry,  died  of  wounds,  October  13, 
1918.  Capt.  Stewart  W.  Hoover,  infantry,  killed  In 
action,  March  1,  1918.  Capt.  George  W.  Sackett, 
infantry,  killed  In  action,  October  15,  1918.  Capt. 
Henry  H.  Chapman,  infantry,  killed  in  action  Sep- 


1901 — Lieut.  Col.  Emory  J    Pike,  cavalry,  killed  .  tember  29,   1918.     Capt.  Edward  W.  Leonard,  In^ 


In  action,  September  15,  1918 

1903 — Lieut.  Col.  James  A  Shannon,  cavalry,  died 
Ot  wounds,  October  8,  1918. 

1905 — Lieut.  Col.  James  H.  Dickey,  Infantry,  died 
ot  wounds.  September  27,  1918 

1000 — Major  Fred  A  Cook,  Infantry,  killed  in 
action,  October  7,  1918 

1908 — Major  Arthur  E.  Bouton,  infantry,  killed 
in  action,  July  18,  1918. 

1914 — Lieut.  Col.  Roy  M.  Smyth,  infantry,  killed 
In  action.  October  15,  1918. 

CLASS  OF  1915 — Major  J.  H.  Rcaney,  infantry, 
killed  in  action,  July  15,  1918.  Major  Harry  A. 
Harvey,  field  artillery,  killed  in  action,  September 
12,  1918.  Major  Edwin  R.  Kimble,  corps  ot  engineers, 
died  ot  wounds,  April  9,  1918. 

CLASS  OF  1916— Major  John  H.  Wills,  corps  of 
engineers,  killed  in  action,  July  29.  1918.  Major 
Alfred  K.  King,  field    artillery,  killed  in  action,  No- 


fantry,  killed  in  action,  October  14,  1918. 

CLASS  OF  1918 — Capt.  Charles  D.  Harris,  corps 
of  engineers,  killed  in  action,  October  20,  1918.  Capt. 
Thurston  E.  Wood,  field  artillery,  killed  In  action, 
July  21,  1918.  Capt.  Robert  E.  Symmonds,  cavalry, 
died  of  wounds,  November  22,  1918.  First  Lieut. 
Edward  J.  Wolff,  Jr.,  field  artillery,  killed  in  action, 
August  16,  1918.  First  Lieut.  Kenneth  P.  Murray, 
infantry,  died  of  wounds,  July  15,  1918.  First  Lieut. 
Louis  A.  Freeman,  infantry,  died  of  wounds,  August 
18,  1918.  First  Lieut.  Theodore  D.  Schmidt,  In- 
fantry, died  of  wounds,  September  7,  1918.  First 
Lieut.  Josephiis  B.  Wilson,  infantry,  killed  in  action, 
October  15,  1918.  First  Lieut.  Frank  S.  Long,  In- 
fantry, killed  in  action,  October  5,  1918.  Fust  Lieut. 
Earle  A.  Billings,  infantry,  killed  in  action  July 
18.  1918. 

CLASS  OF  1919— Second  Lieut.  Albert  F.  Ward, 
infantry,  killed  in  action,  June  22,  1919., 


U.    S.    IMI^SCRATION-RESTRICTION    ACT. 

[An  Act  to  regulate  further  the  entry  ot  aliens  into  the  Lnlted  States  ] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, That  if  the  President  shall  find  that  the  public  safety  requires  that  restrictions  and  prohibitions  In 
addition  to  those  provided  otherwise  than  by  this  act  be  imposed  upon  the  entry  of  aliens  into  the  United 
States,  and  shall  make  public  proclamation  thereof,  it  shall,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  President  or 
Congress,  be  unlawful — 

fa)  For  any  alien  to  enter  or  attempt  to  ^nter  the  United  States  except  under  such  reasonable  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders,  and  subject  to  such  passport,  vise,  or  other  limitations  and  exceptions  as  the  President 
shall  prescribe;  (b)  For  any  person  to  transport  or  attempt  to  transport  Into  the  United  States  another 
person  with  knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  entry  of  such  other  person  is  forbidden  by 
this  act;  (c)  For  any  person  knowingly  to  make  any  false  statement  in  an  application  for  a  passport  or 
other  permission  to  enter  the  United  States  with  intent  to  induce  or  secure  the  granting  of  such  permission, 
either  for  himself  or  for  another;  (d)  For  any  person  knowingly  to  furnish  or  attempt  to  furnish  or  assist 
in  furnishing  to  another  a  viseed  passport  or  other  permit  or  evidence  ot  permission  to  enter,  not  issued 
and  designed  for  such  other  person's  use;  (e)  For  any  person  knowingly  to  use  or  attempt  to  use  any  viseed 
passport  or  other  permit  or  evidence  of  permission  to  enter  not  issued  and  designed  for  his  use;  (f)  For 
any  person  to  forge,  counterfeit,  mutilate,  or  alter,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  mutilated, 
or  altered,  any  passport,  vise  or  other  permit  or  evidence  of  permission  to  enter  the  United  States:  (g)  For 
any  person  knowingly  to  use  or  attempt  to  use  or  furnish  to  another  for  use  any  false,  forged,  counterfeited, 
mutilated,  or  altered  passport,  permit,  or  evidence  of  permission,  or  any  passport,  permit,  or  evidence  of 
permission  which,  though  originally  valid,  has  become  or  been  made  void  or  invalid. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  shall  wilfully  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  any  order  or  pro- 
clamation ot  the  President  promulgated,  or  of  any  permit,  rule,  or  regulation  issued  thereunder,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  S5,000,  or,  if  a  natural  person,  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both;  and  the  officer,  director,  or  agent  of  any  corporation  who  knowingly  participates  In  such  violation 
shall  be  punished  by  like  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both;  and  any  vehicle  or  any  vessel,  together  with  its 
or  her  appurtenances,  equipment,  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  concerned  in  any  such  violation,  shall 
be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  term  "United  States,"  as  tised  In  this  act,  includes  the  Canal  Zone  and  all  territory  and 
waters,  continental  or  insular,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  word  "person"  as 
used  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  any  individual,  partnership,  association,  company,  or  other  unin- 
corporated body  of  individuals,  or  corporation,  or  body  nolitic. 

Sec.  4.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  act  the  sum  of  $600,000  is  hereby 
appropriated. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  when  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved 
the„twenty-second  day  of  May,  1918,  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  in  time  of  war  departure  from  and  entry 
Into  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  public  safety,"  shall  cease  to  be  operative,  and  shall  continue  in 
force  and  effect  until  and  including  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1921. 

Received  by  the  President,  October  29,  1919.     It  became  a  law  without  his  signature 

^  NATIONAL    GRANGE,    PATRONS    OF    HUSBANDRY. 

National  Master — S.  J.  Lowell  ot  New  York.     National  Lectwer — John  C.  Keteham,  Hastings,  Micb. 
Overseer — B.    Needham,    Lane,    Kan.      Steward — Clark   Baumgartner,    Fife,    Mont.     Assistant   Steu-ard — 
O.  L.  Martin,  Plainfleld,  Vt.     Chaplain — W.  W.  Deal,  Nampa,  Idaho.     Treasurer — L.  H.  Wright,  India- 
napolis, Ind.     Secretary — C.  M.  Freeman,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio.     Gatekeeper — F.  A.  -Rogers,  Meriden, 
■  N.  H.    Ceres — Mrs.  F.  L.  Hunt,  Napa,  Cal.     Flora — Mrs.  O.  O.  Raine,  Canton,  Mo. 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 

President — Brlg.-Gen.  E.  D.  Dlmmlck,  U.  S.  A.,  late  Major  5th  Cavalry.  First  Vice-President— Cot. 
Charles  E.  Tyman,  U.  S.  A.,  late  First  Lieutenant  24th  Infantry.  Second  Vice-President— B\lz.-Gen.  PhUlp 
Reade,  U.  S.  A.,  late  Major,  Inspector-General  Volunteers.  Third  Vice-President — Brlg.-Gen.  George 
S.  Grimes.  V.  S.  A.,  late  Captain  2d  Artillery.  Fourth  Vice-President — Brlg.-Gen.  Alpheus  H.  Bowman, 
TJ.  S.  A.,  late  Major  2d  Infantry.  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Col.  Charles  A.  Williams,  U.  S.  A.,  late 
Captain  2l8t  Infantry.  Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Brlg.-Gen.  W.  P.  Jackson,  N.  A.:  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  U.  S.  A.,  late  First  Lieutenant  2d  Infantry.  Historian — Major  G.  Creighton  Webb,  late  Major, 
nispector-General  Volunteers.  Reoislrar-General—BTlg.-Gea.  Philip  Reade,  U.  S.  A.,  late  Major,  Inspector- 
Qeaeral  Volunteers,  i 
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CARNEGIE    HERO    FUND    COMMISSION. 

(Established  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  April  15,  1904.) 

Headquarters,  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Officers,  1919:  President — Chas.  L.  Taylor.  Vice- 
President — W.  J.  Holland.  Treasurer — J.  H.  Reed.  Secretary  and  Manager — F.  M.  Wilmot.  Assistant 
Manager — C.  B.  Ebersol,  Assistant  Treasurer — S.  E.  Weir.  Members — Taylor  Allderdice,  Thomas  S. 
Arbuthifot.  W.  W.  Blacltbum,  Jos.  Bufflngton,  Ralph  M.  Dravo,  R.  A.  Franks,  W.  J.  Holland,  H  H. 
McClintic,  J.  J.  Miller,  Thomas  Morrison,  George  L.  Peck,  F.  C.  Perkins,  H.  K.  Porter.  J.  H.  Reed,  W. 
L.  Scaife,  V-L.  P.  Siiriver,  W.  H.  Stevenson,  Chas.  L.  Taylor,  Homer  D.  Williams.  F.  M.  Wllmot. 

The  Commission  was  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie  55,000,000  in  first  collateral  5%  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration bonds. 

The  scope  of  the  fund  is  confined  within  these  limitations:  1.  To  acts  in  which  conclusive  evidence 
may  be  obtained  showing  that  the  person  performing  the  act,  voluntarily  risked  his  own  life  in  saving,  or 
attempting  to  save,  the  life  of  a  fellow  being,  or  who  voluntarily  has  sacrificed  himself  in  an  heroic  manner 
for  the  benefit  of  others:  2.  The  acts  must  have  been  performed  by  persons  the  nature  of  whose  duties  in 
following  their  regular  vocations  does  not  necessarily  require  them  to  periorm  such  acts;  and  3.  Must  have 
been  performed  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland, 
or  the  waters  thereof;  and  4.  Must  have  been  penormed  on  or  after  April  15,  1904,  and  brought  to  *he 
attention  of  the  Commission  within  ;three  years  of  the  date  of  the  act 

5.  Mr.  Carnegie  having  directed  that,  in  case  of  death,  widows  and  children,  or  other  dependents,  are 
to  be  provided  tor  until  the  widow  remarries  and  until  the  children  reach  a  self-supporting  age  and,  in  the 
event  of  disability,  the  disabled  to  be  provided  for  until  again  able  to  work,  the  maximum  death  or  disable- 
ment benefit  to  be  paid  in  any  one  year  to  any  one  family  or  dependent  shall  not  exceed  SI, 000,  the  amount 
and  manner  of  payment  in  each  case  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commission  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  provided,  in  no  case,  however,  shall  death  or  disablement  benefits  be  paid  unless 
It  shall  be  clearly  shown  that  the  dependents  or  disabled  need  such  assistance;  6.  Medals,  when  awarded, 
shall  be  presented  to  the  person  performing  the  act,  or,  in  case  of  death,  to  the  widow  or  next  of  kin;  7. 
Heroic  acta  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  by  direct;,  application,  or  through  the  public 
press. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Medal  Awards — Gold,  18;  silver,  456;  bronze,  1,053;  total,  1,527. 

Pecuniary  Awards — To  heroes  and  their  dependents.  Including  pension  payments  (pensions  In  force 
October  31,  1919,  $99,300  per  annum),  $1,834,521.97;  to  funds  lor  relief  of  sufferers  from  disasters,  §169,462: 
to  special  purposes,  3200,000;  toUl,  32,203,983  97. 

Cases  considered  by  the  Commission  since  the  establishment  of  the  Fund  to  October  31,  1919 — Granted, 
1,527;  refused,  17,826;  pending,  700;  total,  20,053. 

Kindred  Funds — Since  the  creation  of  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  of  America,  similar  funds  have  been 
established  by  Mr.  Carnegie  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 

(Formerly  the  Danish  West  Indies). 
Officials:  Governor — Rear  Admiral  Joseph  W.  Oman,  U  S.  Navy.  Government  Secretary — Lieut. 
C.  C.  Timmons,  Supply  Corps,  U.  S.  Navy.  Despatching  Secretary — Lieut.  R.  O'Hagan,  Supply  Corps* 
V.  S.  Navy.  Aides — Capt.  William  Russell  White,  U  S  Navy,  Chief  of  Staff;  Major  Raymond  B.  Sullivan. 
Marine  Corps,  Military  Aide;  Lieut.  Leo  F.  S.  Horan,  Marine  Corps,  Legal  Aide.  "Dept.  of  Health — Lieut. 
Erik  G.  Hakansson,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Navy.  Dept.  of  Judiciary — Hon.  D  Noll  and  Hon.  C.  G.  Thiele, 
Dept.  of  Public  Works — Lieut.  Robert  L  Pettlgrew,  Civil  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  Navy.  Dept.  of  Supply — 
Ueut.  Walter  T.  Cronln,  Supply  Corps,  V.  S.  Navy.    Dept   of  Education — Mr.  Henry  C.  Blair,  Director, 


PRESIDENT'S  1919  THANKSCIVINC  PROCLAMATION. 

The  season  of  the  year  has  again  arrived  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  accustomed  to  unite 
In  giving  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  blessings  which  he  has  conferred  upon  our  country  during  the 
twelve  months  that  have  passed.  A  year  ago  our  people  poured  out  their  hearts  in  praise  and  thanksgiving 
that  through  Divine  aid  the  right  was  victorious  and  peace  had  come  to  the  nations  which  had  so  courageously 
struggled  In  defense  of  human  liberty  and  justice.  Now  that  the  stern  task  Is  ended  and  the  fruits  of 
achievement  are  ours,  we  look  forward  witn  confidence  to  the  dawn  of  an  era  where  the  sacrifices  of  the 
nations  will  find  recompense  in  a  world  at  peace. 

But  to  attain  the  consummation  of  the  great  work  to  which  the  American  people  devoted  their  man- 
hood ahd  the  vast  resources  of  their  country  they  should,  as  they  give  thanks  to  God,  reconsecrate  them- 
selves to  those  principles  of  right  which  triumphed  through  His  merciful  goodness  Our  gratitude  can 
find  no  more  perfect  expression  than  to  bulwark  with  loyalty  and  patriotism  those  principles  for  which 
the  free  peoples  of  the  earth  fought  and  died.  < 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  much  to  make  us  grateful.  In  pMte  of  the  confusion  in  oiu-  economic 
life  resulting  from  the  war,  wCfhave  prospered.  Our  harvests  have  been  plentiful  and  of  our  abundance 
we  have  been  able  to  render  succor  to  less  favored  nations.  Our  democracy  remains  unshaken  in  a  world 
torn  with  political  and  social  unrest.  Our  traditional  ideals  are  still  our  guides  in  tiie  path  of  progress  and 
civilization. 
,  These  great  blessings,  vouchsafed  to  us,  for  which  we  devoutly  give  thanks,  should  arouse  us  to  a 
fuller  sense  of  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  mankind  to  see  to  it  that  nothing  we  may  do  shall  mar  the 
completeness  of  the  victory  whiqh  we  heloed  to  win.     No  selfish  purpose  animated  us  in  becoming  partici- 

gants  in  the  World  War,  and  with  a  like  spirit  of  unselfishness  we  snould  strive  to  aid  by  our  example  and 
y  our  co-operation  in  realizing  the  enduring  welfare  of  all  peoples  and  in  oringing  into  being  a  world  ruled 
by  friendship  and  good  will. 

Therefore  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  hereby  designate  Thursday, 
the  27th  day  of  November  next,  for  observance  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  by  my  fellow-countrymen. 
Inviting  them  to  cease  on  that  day  from  their  ordinary  tasks  and  to  unite  In  t^ieir  homes  and  in  their  several 
places  of  worship  in  ascribing  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Gbd,  the  Author  of  all  blessings  and  fhe  Master 
of  our  destinies. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  afflxed. 

Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this  flftii  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

nine  hundred  and  nineteen  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  ^nd  forty-foiu'th. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 
By  the  President:  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State. 
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1918. 

Uec.  14 — President  Wilson  and  his  party  arrived  at 
Paris,  and  settled  at  the  Murat  Mansion.  He 
spoke  at  lunch  at  Elysee  Palace,  and  also  ad- 
dressed a  Socialist  delegation. 

— The  armistice  was  extended  to  Jan.  17. 

—General  Parliament  elections  were  held  throughout 
the  British  Isles,  women  voting  for  the  first  time. 
Lloyd  George  won.  The  Sinn  Feiners  swept 
Ireland.  .  ^ 

— American  troops  crossed  the  Rhme  and  occupied 
the  Coblenz  bridgehead . 

— President  Sldo  io  Paes  of  Portugal  was  killed  by 
an  assassin.  ,  ,  ,    „     ^ 

— The  Ss.  Sehome  sank  after  cpUision  with  Ss.  Gen 
Frlsby   near  San  Francisco;  two  lost. 

— Charles  E.  Chapln,  who  killed  his  wife  In  the 
Hotel  Cumberland,  New  York,  on  Sept.  16,  was 
declared  sane  by  a  commission. 

Dec.  16 — President  Wilson  was  made  a,  citizen  of 

— The  American  bark,  St.  James,  was  wrcc":ed  near 
Pltcalm  Island;  crew  saved. 

Dec  18 — Spain  handed  passports  to  Prince  Ratibor, 
German  Ambassador. 

— Toronto.  Can.,  police  struck  to  uphold  their  union. 

— The  Boston  Arena  was  burned;  loss  $400,000. 

Dec  19 — Paris  welcomed  the  King  of  Italy,  who 
called  on  Mr.  Wilson. 

— N.  Y.  Yacht  Club  se  ds  message  to  Royal  Ulster 
Yact  Club  suggesting  Lipton  withdraw  his  chal- 
lenge for  1919,  to  be  renewed  1920. 

— Alien  Property  Cust  dian  returns  to  George 
Ehret  his  840,000,000  property. 

— At  the  U.  S.  Senate  inquiry  into  German  propa- 
ganda It  was  testified  Germany  was  swindled  in 
the  deal  with  Bolo  Pasha  over  the  Paris  Journal. 

Dec  21 — President  W  ison  spoke  at  the  University 
of  Paris,  which  made  him  a  Doctor. 

-^In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  said  five  of  Mr-  Wilson  s 
fourteen  points  should  be  put  aside  ti'l  aftw  the 
Peace  Treaty.  „     .  „  ,    ,  ^ 

— Mexico  City  announced  recall  of  Heinrlch  von 
Eckardt,  the  German  Minister. 

— Luxemburg  expels  German  Minister  K.  von  Bych. 

Dec.  22 — President  Wilson  visited  the  American  Red 
Cross  Hospital  at  Neuilly.  ^  ^  ,^  , 

— Wilson  Dav  In  Ireland.  Meetings  were  held  In 
more  than  40  towns  and  resolutions  drafted  by  the 
Sinn  Feiners  Inviting  Mr.  Wilson  to  visit  Ireland 
and  pledging  to  him  Ireland's  support  were  adopted. 

Dec.  23 — Otto  Wels,  Military  Commander  of  Berlin, 

.    summoned  Republican  Guard  and  soldiers  fired  on 

'^  sailofs;  sailors  attacked  headquarters,  captured 
Wels  and  his  aids  Premier  Ebert  summoned  Pots- 
dam Guards,  afterward  mounted  a  motor  truck, 
said  cabinet  needs  no  protection;  guards  and 
sailors  departed.  .       ,      ^  „  ^ 

— At  Xew  York,  twenty-five  miles  of  noise  hailed 
return  of  3,798  soldiers  on  George  Washington,  and 
Cedric, 

Dec.  24r-^The  President  and  wife  left  Paris  lor  Chau- 
mont,  American  headquarters. 

— A  fire  on  the  American  bark  Aryan,  due  to  spon- 
taneous combustion,  while  en  route  from  Welling- 
ton, New  Zealand,  to  San  Francisco,  destroyed  the 
vessel  and  vargo,  valued  at  S250,000,  and  eight  of 
the  crew.  .  ^ 

Dec  25 — The  Wilson  party  spent  Christmas  with 
the  American  troops  and  Gen.  Pershing  at  Chau- 
moat,  and  in  the  evening  left  oh  military  train  for 
England,  by  way  of  Calais,  the  Channel,  and  Dover. 

■ — 275,000  French  prisoners  return  from  Germany. 

— Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  returns  home  to  Saga^ 
more  Hill  from  Roosevelt  Hospital. 

— A  Philippine  typhoon  did  52,000,000  damage  to 
hemp  and  other  crops,  and  wrecked  the  Shipping 
Board  steamer  Quantico  and  many  smaller  craft. 

Dec.  26 — King  George  and  British  officials  met  Presi- 
dent Wilson  at  Charing  Cross  Station.  The  Presi- 
dent slept  In  Buckingham  Palace.  Mayor  of 
Dover  presents  freedom  of  city  to  the  President; 
County  Kent  officials.  In  periwigs,  greet  him. 

— Two  squadrons  of  U.  S.  battleships  pass  Secretary 
Daniels  on  the  Mayflower  In  review  oft  Liberty 
Statue,  then'  pass  up  river — the  Arizona,  Okla- 
homa, Nevada,  Utah,  New  York,  Texas,  Arkansas. 
IWyoming,  and  Florida — the  Pennsylvania  Is 
Admiral  Henry  T.  Mayo's  flag-ship.     Mist  and 


snow  obscure  the  sight;  6,000  marines  and  seamen, 
led  by  Rear  Admiral  Rodman,  parade  Fifth  Ave. 

Dec.  27 — President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  attend  state 
dinner  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

Dec.  28 — President  Wilson  spoke  at  the  Guildhall, 
and  was  given  the  freedom  of  London.  He  lunched 
at  the  Mansion  House  with  the  Lord  Mayor.  At 
the  American  Embassy  he  received  the  representa- 
tives of  several  societies  and  listened  to  the 
speeches  of  Lord  Grey,  former  Premier  Asquith, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Charles  W. 
Bowerman,  leader  of  the  British  Labor  Party.  He 
dined  at  night  at  the  Prime  Minister's. 

— The  French  got  control  at  Odessa,  Russia,  after  a 

— Sergt.  G  B.  Haskell  of  Sagamore,  Mass.,  was 
killed,  and  James  F.  Moore,  flight  Instructor,  in- 
jured In  an  airplane  accident  in  Kimble  County, 

— The  U.   8.   Government   bought  the  Hamburg- 
American  Packet  Co  's  piers  at  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
— Mayor   Hylan  signed   The   World's  anti-theatre 

ticket  speculating  ordinance. 
— The  American  transport  Tenadores  stranded  on 

rocks  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  became  a  total  loss; 

the  passengers  and  crew  were  landed. 
Dec.  29 — Pres'dent    and    Mrs.    Wilson    visited    his 

mother's  girlhood  home  at  Carlisle,  England,  and 

attended  church. 
— Germans  in  Posen  fired  on  U.  S.  flag. 
— Gen.  Franchet  d'Esperey,  Commander  in  Chief  of 

the  Allied  forces  in  the  Near  East  made  his  official 

entry  into  Constantinople. 
— British    cavalry   landed   at   Riga   and   dispersed 

Bolshevik  bands. 
Dec.  30 — Most  of  the  President's  last  day  in  England  . 

was  spent  in  Manchester.    He  made  two  speeches, 

inspected  the  ship  canal,  and  figured  in  a  parade 

He  returned  in  the  evening  to  Buckingham  Palace. 
— The  body  of  the  wife  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Hadley,  an  army 

surgeon,  was  found  on  the  bank  of  the  James 

River,  Va. 
— American  troops  recaptured  the  Village  of  Kadlsh, 

on  the  North  Russian  front. 
— Prince  Albert,  son  of  the  King  of  England,  visited 

the  American  troops  at  Cologne. 
— Gov.-elect  A.  E.  Smith  was  sworn  In  at  Albany. 
Dec.  31 — President  Wilson  returned  to  Paris  from 

England. 
— Llndley  M.  Garrison,  former  Secretary  of  War,  was 

appointed  receiver  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 

Co.  and  allied  companies  by  Judge  Mayer  In  the 

U.  S  Court  at  New  York. 
— Autos  killed  826  persons  in  New  York  City  In  1918. 
— The  Shipping  Control  Committee  at  New  York 

came  to  an  end 
— New  York  had  a  "dry"  New  Year's  Eve. 

lOlQ." 

Jan.  1 — President  Wilson  played  golf  at  St  Cloud, 
later  left  Paris  with  wife  and  party  for  Italy. 

— Only  30  of  300  sailors  were  saved  when  the  British 
steam  yacht  lolalre  was  lost  off  Stomoway,  Scot- 
land. 

— At  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Dem.,  was  In- 
augurated Governor.  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Sammls  of  Suf- 
folk and  Mrs:  Mary  M.  Lilly  of  Manhattan,  the 
first  women  to  be  elected  to  the  New  York  Assem- 
-  bly ,  took  their  seats  when  the  Legislature  organized. 

— The  U.  S  S.  Northern  Pacific  with  2,925  on  board, 
many  of  them  sick  or  wounded  soldiers,  went 
aground  at  2  A.  M.  a  half  mile  east  of  Fire  Island 
Light  and  not  more  than  100  yards  off  Fire  Island 
beach,  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  In  the 
next  three  days  all  hands  were  rescued,  with  no 

O  USX  liiil  tl  ftS 

— Tie  Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico,  in  an  opinion 
holding  that  "under  our  theory  of  government  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  are 
essential  to  public  welfare,"  reversed  the  conviction 
of  E.  Dana  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican,  for  contempt  of  court  based  on  alleged 
Improper  criticisms  of  one  of  the  lower  courts  of 
the  State. 

— The  municipal  law  against  theatre  ticket  specula- 
tors, which  The  World  got  enacted,  went  Into  efl£ct. 

— Cadet  Stephen  M.  Bird  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  dlOT  in 
the  cadet  hospital  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  from  a 
self-inflicted  wound. 
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Jan.  2^ — Ovations  were  given  President  Wilson  on  bis 
way  to  Rome.  He  readied  the  Alps  at  brealcfast 
and  tlie  Italian  frontier  at  Modane  at  10.30  A.  M., 
where  he  was  met  by  an  Italian  delegation. 

— 30,000  Poles  push  on  toward  Berlin;  seize  many 
towns. 

— French  troops  occupy  Budapest 

— In  capturing  Perm,  In  the  Ural  Mountains,  Gen. 
Gaida,  at  the  head  of  Czecho-Slovak  and  Siberian 
forces,  destroyed  the  Bolshevik  3d  Army,  from 
which  he  toolt  31,000  prisoners 

— Marshal  Joffro  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the 
French  Academy,  following  tlie  precedent  of 
accordln"  that  post  to  the  most  recently  received 
member  Pierre  de  la  Gorce,  the  historian,  was 
made  director  of  the  Academy. 

— 5,000  freight  handlers  at  New  York  quit  on  the  N. 
Y.  Genual  R.  R  ;  the  Penn.  and  B.  &  O.  also 
affected. 

—A  price  quanel  between  farmers  and  city  milk 
companies  cut, the  delivery  at  New  York  by  640,000 
quarts  a  day. 

• — 20  employes  were  burned  in  an  explosion  at  the 
Standard  OH  Plant,  Baj'onne,  N.  J. 

— H.  O.  Wooten,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  committed  sui- 
cide at  the  Hotel  Martinique,  New  York. 

— The  entire  crew  of  the  Japanese  steamer  Nanyo 
Maru  was  lost  when  the  vessel  sank  off  Hokkaido, 
on  its  way  from  Kobe  to  Marseilles. 

Jan.  3 — President  Wilson  arrived  at  Rome,  where  he 
and  his  wife  were  greeted  by  the  King  and  Queen, 
lodged  at  the  Quirlnal,  and  given  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  „    „ 

— President  Wilson  has  named  Herbert  C.  Hoover 
Director  General  of  an  international  organization 
for  the  relief  of  liberated  countries,  both  neutral 
and  enemy. 

— The  Pershing  Theatre,  formerly  St.  Bartholomew  s 

'  Church,  Madison  Ave.  and  41th  St.,  New  York, 
managed  by  the  War  Camp  Community  Service, 
was  opened. 

— Mrs.  Ella  Jahner  was  shot  to  death  at  her  home, 
Woodhaven,  L.  I.  Her  brother,  Richard  Phister, 
was  arrested  by  the  police. 

Jan.  4 — President  Wilson  and  party  left  Rome  for 
Paris  at  9-P.  M.  In  the  afternoon  he  visited  the 
Pantheon;  then  called  on  Pope  Benedict  at  the 
Vatican;  next  to  the  American  Episcopal  Church. 

— The  Ukrainian  Army  shelled  Lemberg. 

— The  freight  motor  boat  Amazon  capsized  whUe  en 
route  from  Seattle  to  Tacoma,  Wash.;  six  were  lost. 

— A  disappointed  lover  killed  himself  and  five  others 
in  Wilbur  Johnson's  farmhouse,  near  Little  Sioux, 
la.  ,   . 

— The  New  York  freight  handlers  strike  ended  in 
arbitration. 

— Three  buildings  of  the  Swift  &  Company,  Inc  , 
packing  plant  on  the  meadows  at  Kearny,  N.  J., 
were  destroyed  by  fire. 

— Private  Robert  C  Barthe,  of  Massachusetts  was 
shot  and  killed  by  an  army  sharpshooter  when 
other  soldiers  were  trying  to  capture  him  at 
Jefferson  Barraclis,  Mo. 

Jan.  5 — The  Wilson  party  an'ived  at  Genoa  at  8  A. 
M.,  at  Milan  at  2  P.  M.,  making  speeches  at 
both  cities. 

— The  Ex-Kaiser's  ear  has  been  operated  on  by  a 
surgeon. 

\^A.  new  government  has  been  formed  at  Belgrade  by 
representatives  of  all  the  Jugo-Slavs — Serbia, 
Montenegro,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Dalmatia, 
Croatia  and  Slovenia.  The  Entente  Powers  and 
neutro.l  governments  have  been  informed  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Serbia  is  now  the  United  Serbian- 
Croatian-Slovene  Kingdom. 

— tMIss  Sumako,  Japanese  actress,  committed  sui- 
cide at  Tokio,  just  two  months  after  the  death  of 
Prof.  Shlmamura  of  Waseda  University,  her 
s  w  ppthftiii'  t 

Jan.  6 — The  Wilson  party  spent  the  day  at  Milan, 
then  left  for  Paris.    ^ 

—The  revolt  In  Poland  collapsed. 

— Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  former  President,  was 
found  dead,  from  rheumatism.  In  bed  at  his  home. 
Sagamore  Hill,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

— Going  Into  a  tail  spin  2,500  feet  In  the  air.  Cadets 
John  T.  Collins  of  Rutherford,  N.  J  ,  and  A.  L. 
Capertou  of  New  York  City,  aviators  at  Park 
Field,  near  Memphis,  Tenn.,  crashed  to  the 
ground,  causing  the  death  of  Collins. 

Jan.  7 — President  Wilson  arrived  In  Paris,  at  noon, 
fr»m  his  Italian  trip.    He  received  the  news  of  Col. 


Roosevelt's  death  at  Modane,  on  the  French 
frontier,  where  zero  weather  and  heavy  snows 
prevailed.  He  sent  from  Modane  a  message  of 
condolence  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and,  by  a  cabled 
proclamation,  put  the  U.  S.  Government  in 
mourning  for  30  days. 

— Berlin  la  sweot  by  machine  guns.  Reds  get  arsenal; 
banks  barricaded,  anarchy  reigns  in  Polish  cities; 
mobs  in  control  at  Lodz  and  elsewhere.  The 
Bolsheviki  capture  Port  of  Riga. 

— The  distillers,  in  convention  at  Chicago,  agreed  to 
raise  Si-,000,000,000,  if  necessary,  to  beat  the 
Federal  "Bone  Dry"  act. 

— A  Brooklyn  furrier  has  made  a  $75,000  sable  coat 
for  Mrs.  W.  E.  Corey  (Mabel  Oilman),  wife  of 
the  steel  man. 

— More  than  fifteen  persons,  mostly  women  and 
girls,  were  killed  by  explosion  at  a  fllm  exchange  at 
Pittsburgh. 

Jan.  8 — Theodore  Roosevelt's  body  was  buried  in 
Young's  Memorial  Cemetery  at  Oyster  Bay  which, 
years  ago,  he  chose  as  his  last  resting  place.  For- 
mer President  Taft,  Vlce-Pres.  Marahail,  Gov. 
Smith  of  New  York,  and  former  Gov.  C.  E. 
Hughes  were  among  the  moui^ners.  The  funeral 
was  private.  Bells  tolled  at  New  York,  and  busi- 
ness ceased  for  one  minute  at  the  time  of  interment. 

— U.  S.  Representative  Victor  L.  Berger  of  Milwau- 
kee, Adoiph  Germer,  National  Secretary  of  the 
Socialist  Party  and  one  of  the  principals  in  writing 
the  St.  Louis  platform;  J.  Louis  Engdahl,  prom- 
inent party  leader,  radical  propagandist  and 
editor  of  the  American  Socialist;  William  F. 
ICruse,  National  Secretary  of  the  Young  People's 
Socialist  Party,  and  the  Rev.  Irving  St.  John 
Tucker,  Episcopal  rector  and  a  "Red"  propa- 
gandist and  pacifist  leader,  were  convicted  by  a 
Federal  jury  at  Ciiicago  of  sedition  and  disloyalty 
under  the  Espionage  Act. 

— Charles  H  Knapp,  71,  a  wealthy  property  owner 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  in  the  fire  insurance  business  at 
No.  95  William  St.,  Manhattan,  was  found  shot 
to  death  in  the  rear  of  the  untenanted  saloon  at 
No.  80  Bedford  St ,  Manhattan. 

— Capt.  Martin  Van  Buren  Bates,  74,  a  giant,  died 
at  Seville,  O  Ho  toured  the  world  with  a  circus, 
was  7  feet  4  inches  tall,  and  weighed  360  pounds. 
He  was  married  twice,  his  first  wife  being  over 
eight  feet  tall 

Jan.  9 — ^The  Berlin  Bolsheviki  were  crushed  by 
Ebert  as  loyal  troops  poured  into  the  capital. 

— Vilna  is  captured  by  Bolsheviki,  who  start  a 
massacre. 

— At  Buenos  Ayres,  150  persons  have  been  killed  in 
strike  riots  at  the  Vasena  Iron  Worlds.  Most  of 
the  victims  were  Jews,* according  to  the. Zionist 
Organization  of  America,  and  were  slain  in  race 
riots. 

— 10,000  marine  workers  carried  out  their  threat  to 
strike  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours.  They 
tied  up  the  Port  of  New  York  so  that  ferry  service 
with  Staten  Island  and  New  Jersey  came  to  a 
standstill,  ocean  steamships  were  held  at  Quaran- 
tine for  lack  of  docking  tugs  and  the  city  received 
a  decreased  supply  of  foodstuffs  and  no  fuel. 

— The  bulk  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  5500,000  estate 
was  left  to  his  widow.  He  devised  a  trust  fund  ol 
S60,000,  inherited  from  his  father,  to  his  children — 
Mrs.  Nicholas  Longworth,  Lieut.  Col.  Theodore  jr., 
Capt.  Archibald  B  ,  Capt.  Kermit,  and  Mrs. 
"Richard  Derby — in  equal  portions.  He  also  left 
to  his  children,  in  equal  parts,  all  of  his  silver 
and  plate.    The  will  was  made  in  1912. 

— Alton  Cleveland,  40,  of  Brooklyn,  was  put  to 
death  at  Sing  Sing  for  the  murder  of  May  Lewis, 
who  had  jilted  him  in  Brooklyn,  Feb.  18  last. 

— The  British  steamer  Northumbria  (4,215  tons) 
struc"k  a  mine  off  Middlesbrough  and  most  of  the 
crew  was  lost.  A  boat  with  two  survivors  and 
eight  dead  has  been  washed  ashore  at  Newton 
Abbot. 

Jan  10— Mrs.  Helena  Southland,  28,  of  672  46th  St., 
Brooklyn,  was  beaten  and  then  died  of  expasure, 
sometime  in  the  night  of  Jan.  9-10  iu  a  vacant  lot 
at  Tenth  Ave.  and  43rd  St.,  that  borough. 

— The  suits  brought  by  the  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
panies against  Postmaster  General  Burleson  and 
Newcomb  Carlton,  Director  of  Cables,  to  restrain 
them  from  possession  or  operation  of  the  com- 
panies' property,  seized  by  the  Postmaster  General 
last  October,  were  dismissed  by  Judge  Learned 
Hand  in  the  Federal  Dlst.  Court  at  New  York. 
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Jan.  10 — At  the  Senate  propaganda  hearing  at  New 
York,  H.  S.  Menken,  ex-Pres.  of  National  Security 
League,  said  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  had  given 
835,000,  and  A.  C.  James,  §40,000,  toward  the 
League's  ^ork  for  universal  military  training.  At 
the  propaganda  hearing  at  Washington,  Prof.  E. 
von  Mach  said  the  British  Government  has 
started  a  propaganda  against  the  President's  Idea 
of  a  League  of  Nations 

—The  Republican  National  Co'mmittee  met  at 
Chicigo,  two  women  attending,  as  holders  of 
proxies,  and  voted  in  favor  of  female  suffrage. 

— The  California  Senate  ratified  the  National  Pro- 
hibition Amendment,  25  to  14.  The  Assembly  has 
not  yet  acted  on  the  resolution. 

— The  North  Carolina  Senate  by  a  viva  voce  vote 
ratified  the  Federal  Prohibit  on  Amendment.  It 
was  made  a  special  order  in  the  House  for  Jan .  16. 

— Luxemburg  was  proclaimed  a  republic. 

Jan.  11 — President  Wilson  sent  a  radiogram  from 
Paris  which  ended  the  strike  of  marine  workers  at 
New  York,  pending  further  arbitration  by  the 
War  Labor  Board. 

— Steamer  Castalia  foundered  southeast  of  Sable 
Island;  42  saved  by  Norwegian  Steamer  Bergen- 
jford,  1  drowned,  4  died  from  exposure. 

— The  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  guest  of  the  American 
soldiers  at  Coblenz. 

— At  Berlin  several  hundred  Spartacans  have  been 
killed  In  the  capture  and  recapture  of  the  Sllesian 
railroad  staition  by  Government  troops.  Many 
bodies  are  lying  In  the  station  building. "  The 
fighting  in  the  newspaper  quarter  lasted  for  hours. 
Eighty  were  killed  and  many  wounded. 

— The  Germans  have  abandoned  Kolmar. 

— Walker  D.  Hines  succeeded  W.  G.  McAdoo  as 
Director  General  of  Railroads. 

— Jacques  Lebaudy,  wealthy,  known  as  "the  Emperor 
of  the  Sahara,"  was  shot  and  killed  by  Marie 
Augustine  Lebaudy,  in  their  country  home  near 
Westbury,  L.  I.  The  Lebaudy  estate  of  about 
30  acres  adjoins  The  Box,  where  in  August,  1917, 
Jack  De  Saulles,  a  young  clubman,  was  shot  and 
kilted  by  his  wife,  Blanca  d'Errazuriz  De  Saulies. 

—One  Stevens  Institute  student,  Ludwig  Eccle,  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  N  Y.,  was  killed  and  aik)ther,  Jas. 
Towers,  Manhattan,  badly  injured  yesterday 
afternoon  in  a  "baby  rush"  In  the  gymnasium  in 
Hoboken. 

^The  Ss.  Yuma  sank  en  route  from  Pedro  d'Macorls 
to  New  York.,  via  Turks  Island;  79  lost. 

Jan.  12 — At  Paris  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Peace 
Congress,  consisting  ot  President  Wilson  and  the 
Premiers  and  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  four  great 
powers.  Great  Britain,  France,  the  United  States, 
and  Italy,  met  at  3  P.  M.  at  the  French  Foreign 
OfBce  for  the  first  formal  exchange  of  views  and  to 
make  arrangements  for  procedure  of  the  conference 

— Ignace  Jan  Padorewski,  the  Polish  musician- 
statesman,  has  been  slightly  wounded  by  an  assas- 
sin who  entered  his  hotel  at  Warsaw  and  flred  one 
shot  at  him.  , 

— Twenty-one  were  killed  and  three  were  injured  in  a 
rear-end  collision  on  the  N.  Y.  Central  Railroad  at 
South  Byron,  N.  Y.,  six  miles  east  of  Batavia,  at 
3.36  A.  M.  Both  of  the  trains  involved  were  west- 
bound, running  behind  their  schedules.  Train  No. 
11,  the  Southv/estera  Limited,  ran  into  the  rear  of 
Train  No.  17,  the  Wolverine,  while  the  latter  was 
at  a  standstill  preparatory  to  taking  on  a  secon"d 
engine  for  the  run  up  the  grade  between  South 
Byron  and  Batavia. 

— A  burst  water  main  flooded  and  tied  up  the  Broad- 
way (B.  R.  T.)  Subway,  Manhattan,  all  day. 

Jan.  13 — Six  persons  were  killed  outright,  three  died 
on  the  way  to  hospitals  and  thirty  persons  were 
injured  In  a  rear-end  collision  between  the  Scranton 
Flier  of  the  Reading  Railway  and  a  Doylestown, 
local  train  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  Fort  Washing- 

-  ton.  Pa.,  station,  14  miles  above  Philadelphia,  at 
6.30  P.  M. 

— Resolutions  ratifying  the  Federal  Prohibition 
Amendment  were  passed  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Washington 
Legislature. 

— The  California  Legislature  completed  ratification 
of  the  proposed  Federal  Prohibition  Amendment 
when  the  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  already 
approved  by  tho  Senate.    The  vote  was  48  to  28. 

— The  Indiana  State  Senate  ratified  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  by  a  vote 
of  41  to  2. 


— The  Arkansas  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
Federal  Prohibition  Amendment  by  a  vote  of 
92  to  2.    The  measure  now  goes  to^the  Senate. 

— The  disabled  steamship  Tuckahoe  reaches  Halifax. 
Part  of  the  crew  of  the  Castalia  also  arrived  there. 
Three  were  drowned. 

— The  Reed  bone-dry  law  mean's  "bone-dry,"  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  held.  Under  the  provisions 
of  that  act  Intoxicating  liquors  cannot  be  carried 
Into  a  State,  In  interstate  commerce,  for  beverage 
purposes,  although  the  State  laws  allow  persons  to 
have  it  for  personal  use.  Under  the  Reed  amend- 
ment (the  bone-dry  law)  the  only  intoxicating 
liquors  that  can  be  shipped  or  carried  into  a  Pro- 
hibition State  must  be  for  the  purpose  named 
therein — scientific,  sacramental,  medicinal,  or 
mechanical. 

Jan.  14 — At  Paris  three  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  are 
under  arrest,  charged  with  defalcation  of  S38,940 
of  the  association,  most  of  which  has  been  re- 
covered. 

— By  a  vote  of  32  to  0  the  Senate  of  the  Arkansas 
Legislature  adopted  the  resolution  ratifying  the 
Federal  Prohibition  Amendment.  The  Amendment 
passed  the  House  yesterday. 

— Indiana  ratified  the  Prohibition  Amendment  to  tho 
Federal  Constitution  Following  the  action  of  the 
State  Senate  yesterday  in  approving  the  amend- 
ment the  House  took  similar  action  by  a  vote  of 
87  to  11. 

— By  a  vote  ot  84  to  66  the  Illinois  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ratified  the  Federal  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment.   The  Senate  passed  the  resolution  last  weiek. 

— The  Senate  and  House  of  the  Kansas  Legislature 
ratified  the  Federal. Prohibition  Amendment. 

— The  Alabama  Legislature  ratified  the  Federal  Pro- 
hibition Amendment.  "The  vote  In  the  House  was 
64  to  34,  and  In  the  Senate  23  to  11. 

— North  Carolina  has  ratified  the  Federal  Prohibition 
Amendment.  The  House  passed  the  resolutipn 
adopted  last  Friday  by  the  Senate. 

— Reconsideration  of  Its  action  completing  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature's  ratification  of  the  proposed 
National  Prohibition  Amendment  was  refused  by 
the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  46  to  22.  The  Senate 
previously  completed  its  ratification  of  the  measure 
The  drys  got  a  court  order  holding  up  the  official 
report  on  ratification. 

— At  Lima,  Peru,  a  mob  of  strilters  attacked  the 
arsenal,  but  was  driven  off  by  the  troops. 

— Otto  Zwicher,  65,  a  former  Swiss  consul,  killed 
himself  at  the  Union  Club,  New  York. 

— Tlie  Republic  of  Luxemburg,  proclaimed  Jan.  9, 
by  the  Committee  -on  Public  Health,  lasted  only 
six  hours. 

— Casualties  in  the  disorders  in  Buenos  Ayres  were 
approximately  800  killed  and  5,000  injui'ed.  of 
whom  1,500  recaived  treatment  in  hospitals. 
Twelve  Maximalist  (Bolsheviki)  leaders  were  ar- 
rested by  the  military  authorities. 

— Serious  disturbances  have  occurred  In  Portugal, 
especially  at  Oporto,  which  was  occupied  by 
"democrats"  and  guerilla  bands.  Many  were 
killed  and  wounded. 

— Charles  E".  Chapin,  who  killed  his  wife  in  the  Hotal 
Cumberland,  Sept.  16,  pleaded  guilty  of  murder 
in  tho  second  degree  at  New  York.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  twenty  years  to  life  in  State's  prison. 

Jan.  15 — At  Paris  the  preliminary  Peace  Council 
voted  for  secrecy,  against  Mr.  Wilson's  objection. 

— In  Portugal,  Government  troops  shelled  Santarem, 
a  rebel  centre,  and  captured  the  town  of  Villa  Real. 

— Ratification  of  the  Federal  Prohibition  Amendment 
in  New  Hampshire  was  completed  when  the  State 
Senate,  19  to  4,  voted  in  favor  of  i;he  resolution 
embodying  it.  The  House  pas.sed  the  resolution 
earlier  by  a  vote  of  221  to  121. 

— By  a  vote  of  29  to  1  the  Senate  of  Colorado  adopted 
the  concurrent  House  Prohibition  resolution, 
thereby  ratifying  the  National  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment. The  House  adopted  the  resolution  last 
week. 

— The  Legislature  of  Oregon  completed  raj.ificatlon 
of  the  National  Prohibition  Amendment  when  the 
Senate,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  adopted  the  amend- 
ment. The  House  ratified  the  amendment, 
Jan.  14,  53  to  3. 

— ^At  Boston  nine  persons  were  killed,  forty-three 
others  were  seriously  Injured  and  a  property 
damage  of  3600,000  was  caused  when  a  2,000.000- 
gallon  tank  of  molasses  at  the  plant  of  tlie  Puritan 
Distilling  Co  exploded,  at  noon. 
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Jan.  15 — The  Iowa  Legislature  ratified  the  Federal 
Prohibition  Amendment.   lows' is  the  thirty-flrst 
State  to  approve  It. 
— The  Utah  State  Senate  ratified  the  Prohibition 
Amendment,  making  the  thuty-flfth  State  to  take 
such    action.     The    vote,  was    unanimous.     The 
House  ratified  the  amendment  Jan   14. 
— Bolivia  and  Colombia  have  ratified  a  treaty  pro- 
viding that  all  controversies  shall  be  submitted  to 
ai'bitrators    appointed    from    American    countries 
or  the  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague.    The  treaty  is  foi*  ton  years  and  is  auto- 
matically renewed  unless  denounced. 
— Princess    Charlotte   Adelgonde   succeeded    Grand 

Duchess  Marie  Adelaide  as  ruler  of  Luxemburg. 
Jan.  16 — At  Paris  the  Peace  Council  met  at  the 
Qual  d'Orsay,  10.30  A.  M.  to  12.30  P.  M.,  Mr. 
Wilson  in  attendance,  discussed  the  Russian 
situation  and  decided  to  modify  the  press  gag. 
— Charges  of  disloyalty  and  sedition  against  Senator 
Robert  Marion  La  Follctte  were  dismissed  by  a 
vote  of  50  to  21  in  the  U.  S  Senate.  The  accusa- 
tions followed  a  speech  delivered  by  Senator  La 
Foilette  in  St.  Paul  on  Sept.  20,  1917. 
— The  American  steamer  Lake  Erie  (1,200  tons), 
outward  bound,  sank  after  collision  with«the  British 
steamer  Hazel  Branch,  inward  bound,  at  the  an- 
chorage in  Cardiff  Roads,  Wales.  All  of  the  crew 
were  saved 
— Thirty-eight  States  have  ratified  the  Federal  Pro- 
hibition Amendment.  Nebraska  was  thirty-sixth 
at  10.32  A.  M ,  Jan.  16;  Missouri  was  thirty- 
seventh  at  11.25,  not  Quite  an  hour  later;  Wyoming 
was  thity-elghth  at  11  45  A.  M  ,  twenty  minutes 
after  Missouri. 
— At  the  suggestion  of  an  .army  Board  of  Review, 
Secretary  of  War  Baker  and  Acting  Judge  Advo- 
cate Gen.  Ansell  found  Col.  E.  A.  Deeds  of  the 
Aircraft  Board  not  guilty  of  wrongdoing  in  the 
production  of  "planes.  C.  E.  Hughes  had  recom- 
mended a  court-martial. 
— At  Sacramento,  Cal.,  all  the  46  defendants  In  the 
I  W.  W.  conspiracy  cases,  including  Miss  Theo- 
dora Pollok,  were  convicted  in  the  P'ederal  Court. 
The  prosecution  partly  grew  out  of  the  dynamiting" 
Dec.  17,  1917,  of  the  home  of  Gov.  W.  D.  Stephens. 
The  conviction  was  on  charges  of  obstructing  tiie 
United  States  in  the  war  by  strikes,  forest  fires, 
ind  other  means  of  the  accused;  43  made  a  "silent 
defence." 
— At  the  Mooney  Defence  Conference'  at  Chicago 
the  Reds  hissed  the  American  flag  and  soldiers. 
E.  V.  Debs  sent  to  the  convention  a  telegram 
urging  a  general  strike. 
— New  York's  milk  supply  gets  back  to  85  per  cent. 

of  normal  with  receints  of  1,501,865  quarts. 
—Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Riddell,  17,  of  No.  1839 
Briggs  Ave.,  Glen  Morris,  Queens  Borough,  N.  Y., 
was  found  murdered  in  a  small  wood  near  her  home. 
Jan.  17 — The  Peace  Council  met  at  Paris,  in  further 
preliminary  sessions,  and  read  the  terms  of  tlie 
thirty-day  renewal  of  the  armistice  wltli  Germany, 
Which  was  signed  to-day.    Mr.  Wilson  attended  the 

— Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht,  leader  of  the  Spartacan 
revolutionaries,  and  Fraeulein  Rosa  Luxemburg, 
his  chief  colleague,  who  were  taken  prisoners  Jan. 
15  as  the  result  of  a  general  order  issued  to  the 
Government  troops  that  they  be  arrested,  were 
killed  separately  during  the  night  of  Jan  16-17. 
Liebknecht  met  death  when  he  tried  to  escape 
from  his  captors  by  a  dash  through  the  Tiergarten, 
while  Fraeulein  Luxeml)urg  was  lynched  by  a 
crowd  which  dragged  her  body  from  a  motor  car 

— The  strike  in  Peru  has  been  ended  by  arbitration. 

— The  French  steamer  Chaouia,  on  her  way  from 
Piraeus  to  Constantinople,  struck  a  mine  in  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  and  460  of  the  600  passengers 
and  crew  were  lost,  among  them  two  Americans. 
The  steamer  sank  in  four  minutes.  Many  of  the 
230  survivors  were  injured  by  the  explosion  and 
were  removed  to  hospitals  In  Messina.  The 
Chaouia    was   formerly  the  Konlgin  Wilhelmina. 

— The  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  completed  ratifica- 
tion of  the  National  Prohibition  Amendment  The 
vote  in  the  House  was  58  to  39.  The  Senate  ratified 
the  amendment  Jan.  15.  > 

— Mi-.inesota  ratified  the  Federal  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment when  the  House  adopted  the  joint  resolution 
The  Senate  acted  Jan  16. 

Jan.  18 — At  Paris  the  first  formal  session  »f  .the 
Peace  Conference   was   opened   with    pomp   and 


ceremony  at  3  P.  M.  In  the  Salle  de  la  Palx  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  with  Premier  Clemenceau  presiding. 
All  of  the  delegations  of  the  Associated  Powers 
were  present  with  the  exception  of  Col.  E.  M. 
House,  whose  doctors  forbade  him  to  leave  hia 
hotel.  The  conference  was  formally  opened  by 
President  Poincare  in  his  address  of  welcome  to 

— The  Bolshevik  Republic  of  Cuxhaven  has  collapsed 
after  an  existence  of  five  days. 

— Prince  John,  13,  an  epileptic,  youngest  of  the  five 
sons  of  King  George  of  England,  died  at  Sandring- 
ham.    He  was  born  July  12,  1905. 

— At  the  inquiry  at  Washington  it  was  testified  that 
the  meat  packers  had  on  their  pay  roll  employes 
of  the  U   S.  Food  Administration. 

— Wlnfield  Scott  Phliliower,  an  electrical  engineer, 
was  found  murdered  in  his  bachelor  apartment  on 
the  first  floor  of  No.  148  E.  30th  St ,  New  York. 

— The  New  York  milk  war  was  settled;  the  price  at 
retail  was  fixed  at  16c  a  quart. 

— The  transport  Northern  Pacific,  which  struck  the 
sands  at  Fire  Tsland  Beach  between  Lonelyvllle 
and  Saltaire  early  on  the  morning  of  New  Year's 
Day,  was  floated  at  8.45  P.  M, 

Jan  19 — In  Germany,  where  the^  flrst  general  elec- 
tion, with  universal  suffrage,  took  place,  there 
were  riots  at  Leipzig  and  other  places. 

Jan.  20 — At  Bombay,  India,  100,000  cotton  mill 
operatives  are  on  strike  for  Increased  war  bonus. 

— A  soft  blue-white  diamond  weighing  388  M  carats 
has  been  found  at  the  Jagerstontein  Minei  Orange 
River  Colony. 

— Royalist  Paiva  Conceiro  has  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  revolt  at  Oporto,  Braga,  and  Viscua, 
Portugal,  and  has  proclaimed  former  King  Manuel 
King  of  Portugal. 

— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ruled  that 
the  war  is  over  and  that  the  U.  S.  R.  R.  Adminis- 
tration freight  rates  are  no  longer  in  legal  force. 

— At  Hlllsboro,  Tex.,  Bragg  Williams,  a  negro  con- 
victed of  a  double  murder,  was  taken  from  the 
jail  by  a  mob  and  burned  to  death  in  the  public 
square.  He  had  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged  Feb. 
21 

— Tiie  faculty  of  Columbia  representing  the  under- 
graduate department  of  the  university,  voted  to 
apply  the  principles  of  the  selective  draft,  by  means 
of  psychologic  tests,  in  measuring  the  fitness  of 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  student  body. 

— Joseph  Holback  and  his  wife,  keepers  of  a  hotel  at 
Rockaway  Boulevard  and  Lacey  Ave  ,  Queens,  N. 
Y.,  wore  shot  and  killed. 

Jan.  21 — At  Dublin  the  I'lsh  Republican  Assembly 
met  In  the  Mansion  House  without  opposition 
from  the  British  Government  and  adopted  an 
appeal  to  all  the  nations  to  maintain  Irel.ond'a 
free  state  internationally. 

— Between  35,000  and  37,000  members  of  the  metal 
trades  unions  in  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Anacortes 
went  on  strike,  paralyzing  the  major  portion  of 
Washington's  ship-building  ipdustry  At  Tacoma 
about  10,000  metal  trades  workers  struck,  closing 
four  shipyards. 

— Mrs.  Marguerite  Augustine  Lebaudy,  who  killed 
her  husband,  was  exonerated  by  the  Nassau 
County  Grand  Jury  In  Mineoia,  and  was  set  free. 

— A  general  strike  in  the  dress'and  waist  industry  of 

New  York  City  began.     Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 

strikers    are    young    girls       It    was    said    35,000 

were  out. 

Jan.  22 — Bolshevik    troops    shell    American    forces 

south  of  Archangel. 
— At  Dublin  the  Sinn  Fein  Parliament  continued  its 
session.     Following  the  shooting  to  death  of  two 
policemen   in   Tipperary,    that   district   was   put 
under  martial  law. 
— The  U.  S.  Government  released  from  Imprison- 
men     over  100  conscientious  objectors  and  made 
public  -their  names. 
— A  number  of  States  are  fighting  the  Government 

'order  to  advance  'phono  rates 
Jan.  23 — American  officers  stopped  the  German- 
Jugo-Slav  Alpine  war  by  arranging  a  truce,  fixing 
the  frontiei-s  of  Cai-inthla. 
— The  former  National  Libferal  Party  was  the  only 
party  which  elected  no  women  delegates  to  the 
German  National  Assembly.  The  Majority 
Socialists  elected  15  women,  the  Independents  3, 
the  Democrats  5,  the  Clericals  7  and  the  Conserva- 
tives 4. 
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Jan.  23— The  American  schooner  Espada,  700  tons, 
is  stranded  near  Suva,  Fiji  Islands. 

— The  French  torpedo  boat  No.  325  struck  a  mine 
and  sunk  oft  the  coast  of  Tunis.  Eighteen  of  the 
crew  are  missing. 

— A  campaign  against  Jewish  residents  is  In  progress 
in  several  South  American  cities. 

— In  Yorkshire,  England,  147,000  coal  miners  struck 
for  a  twenty-minute  'dead  time"  daily  period, 
and  got  it 

— Portuguese  war  vessels  are  bombarding  Oporto, 
which  is  still  in  the  control  of  the  monarchists 

— At  Albany,  N.  Y..  the  Federal  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment was  ratified  by  the  Assembly.  The  Demo- 
crats voted  against  it,  after  their  proposal  for  a 
referendum  had  been  defeated.  The  two  Socialist 
Assemblymen  voted  with  the  Democrats.  Eleven 
Republicans  opposed  ratification.  The  final  vote 
was  81  for  i-atificatlon  and  66  against. 

—Joseph  Petrin,  a  sailor  attached  to  the  U.  S.  S.  New 
York,  jumped  into  the  East  River  from  the  Man- 
hattan Bridge.  He  suffered  from  immersion 
and  a  bruised  back. 

— The  clothing  strike  In  New  York  City  was  settled 
by  the  adoption  of  a  forty-four-hour  work  week  by 
the  manufacturers.  This  means  an  eight-hour 
work  day  and  a  half  holiday  on  Saturd'ay. 

— Louis  F.  Swift  testified  to  the  House  committee 
at  Washington  that  the  packers  have  250,000,000 
pounds  of  pork  in  their  cellars. 

— The  U  S.  Dlst.  Court  at  New  York  decided  that  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  providing 
for  taxation  of  stock  dividends  is  unlawful. 

Jan.  24-;-At  Lisbon  a  Portuguese  monarchy  was 
nmpliiiinfrt 

— The  Tennessee  Legislature  restored  capital  pun- 
ishment in  that  State. 

— The  Thirteenth  Regiment  reached  Brooklyn  from 
France. 

— The  Misses  Gladys  a.nd  Dorothea  Cromwell,  twin 
sisters,  of  New  York  City,  leaped  from  the  rail 
of  the  French  steamship  La  Lorraine  as  the 
vessel  was  In  the  Garonne  River,  bound  for  New 
York,  and  were  drowned.  They  had  been  In  Red 
Cross  work  in  France,  and  were  daughters  of  the 
late  Frederic  Cromwell. 

Jan.  25 — The  Peace  Conference  unanimously  adopted 
the  League  of  Nations  project  rnd  a  special  com- 
mission was  authorized,  of  two  delegates  each 
from  the  five  principal  powers  and  five  to  be 
elected  by  the  other  powers,  to  work  out  the 
.  details.  President  Wilson  told  a  delegation  of 
working  women  of  France  that  Woman  Sullrage 
was  a  domestic  question  for  the  nations. 

— The  strike  on  the  transportation  lines  of  Paris 
came  to  an  end. 

— At  Orlando,  Fla.,  Lloyd  E.  (Jack)  Darling,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Darling  of  GloversviUe,  N. 
Y.,  was  shot  to  death. 

— Bertram  Ripley  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  after  shooting 
his  wife,  Marion,  and  Sergt.  Maitland  Petrie  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  fired  Into  his  temple  and  died. 

— The  Hotel  Pennsylvania  (27  floors,  2,200  rooms) 
opened  at  New  York  City. 

Jan.  26 — President  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  accom- 
panied by  Rear  Admiral  Grayson  and  a  party, 
left  Paris  at  8  A  M.  by  automobile  for  the  Cha- 
teau-Thierry and  Rhelms  regions. 

— Owing  to  a  strike  of  dockyard  and  municipal 
workers  Belfast,  Ireland,  was  without  gas  or 
electricity.  There  was  no  street  car  service,  and 
the  people  had  to  do  without  electric  lights 
Church  services  wei"e  abandoned 
— The  body  of  Azeele  Packwood  of  Tampa,  Fla  , 
was  found  on  the  Palisades. 

.Jan.  27 — Franco- Roum^anian    troops    have    entered 

Kleff,  Russia. 

— The  former  German  Emperor  celebrated  his  sixtieth 

birthday   in  exile   at  Amerongen  Castle^  Holland. 

— At    Washington,    Edward    Morris,    President    of 

MoiTis    &    Co.,    told    the   House    committee   his 

firm  makes  nothing  whatever  on  its  meat  products, 

and  only  a  third  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  by-products. 

— A  maniac  shoots  and  kills  three  men  and  woimds 

five  others  at  Philadelphia.    Two  of  the  dead  were 

policemen.    The  shooter,  who  had  lived  at  919  N. 

11th  St.   as  Geo.  V.  Limbo,  began  to  run  amuck 

'at  the  P.  R.  T.  power  house,  13th  and  Mt.  Vernon 

'Sts.,  and  was  captured,  shot  and  clubbed  at  19th 

and  Olive  Sts. 

— The  story  of  the  destruction  by  fire    Jan.  19    of 

the  August  H.  Babcock,  a  four-masted  schooner, 


and  the  death  of  Capt.  J.  E.  Rawdlng  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  and  six  of  the  crew,  was  brought 
to  New  York  Port  by  St.  Clair  Wilson,  one  of  the 
three  survivors.  The  oil  cargo  was  valued  at 
8600,000,  the  ship  at  $400,000. 
Jan.  28 — At  Norfolk,  Va.,  Ensign  W.  A.  Clark,  a 
naval  aviator,  lost  his  life  In  the  crash  of  his 
machine  after  he  had  dropped  a  sealed  note  to 
his  wife. 
— Congress  passed  President  Wilson's  5100,000,000 

food  bill 
— Both    Houses    of    the    Pennsylvania    Legislature 
officially  notified  President  Wilson,  Secretary  Baker 
and  Secretary  Daniels  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
legislators    "the    Mayor   of    New    York    has    ap- 
pointed on  a  committee  to  receive  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines,  returning,  men  whose  patriotism  In 
the  war  with  Germany  and  Austria  has  been  s.e- 
riously  Questioned." 
— Robert  Moore,  who  embezzled  from  8600,000  to 
3900,000  from  W.  R.  Craig  &  Co.,  cotton  brokers, 
was  released  from  Sing  Sing  ou  parole. 
— The  Hotel  Commodore,  2,000  rooms.  New  York, 

opened. 
Jan.  29 — Nation-wide  Prohibition  "went  over  the 
top"  in  New  York  State.  The  Federal  Amendment 
fiassed  last  week  by  the  Assembly  was  ratified  in 
the  Senate  Jan.  29  by  a  vote  of  27  to  24,  one  vote 
more  than  necessary.  New  York's  consent  was 
voted  ten  hours  after  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Polk  had  formally  proclaimed  at  Washington  that 
the  Nation  would  go  dry.  The  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  voted  solidly  against  ratification  and  were 
joined  by  two  Republicans,  Sage  of  Albany  and 
Lockwood  of  Brooklyn,  who  bolted  their  party 
caucus  at  which  the  Republicans  recorded  for 
ratification  were  pledged  to  the  proposal. ' 
— The  United  States  has  recognized  the  Paderewskl 

Government  in  Poland. 
— Thos.   E.   Wilson,   head   of  Wilson  &  Co.,   meat 
packers,  told  the  Senate  committee  his  salary  is 
$125,000  a  year. 
— The  Judge  Advocate  General   of  the  Army  ap- 
proved soldiers'  weddings  by  proxy. 
— The  Vermont  House  of  Representa-tives  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  providing  for 
tiic  ratification  of  the  Federal  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment. 
— Smith  W.  Conklln.  lawyer,  65,  was  shot  and  killed 
at  his  office,  Patchogue,  L.  I.     W.  W.  Wright,  a 
detective,   of  Brooklyn,  who  owned  property  on 
which   Conklln  had   foreclosed   a   mortgage,   wf 
held.     He  had  shot  himself  in  Conklin's  office. 
— Mine.  Catherine  Breshkovsky,  "Grandmother  t 

the  Russian  Revolution,"  arrived  in  New  York. 
— Prisoners  caused  a  S200,000  fire  In  the  Quarter- 
master's stores  at  the  U.  S.  Barracks,  Ft.  Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 
Jan.  30 — ^That  Apaches  of  all  nationalities,  dressed 
in    American   uniforms,   were   mainly   responsible 
for  the  acts  of  violenc*  which  have  caused  broad- 
cast publicity  to  be  given  to  an  alleged  American 
crime  wave  in  Paris  was  shown  by  an  Investigation 
conducted  by  the  Associated  Press. 
— The  exploring  ship  Endurance,  formerly  the  sealing 
steamer    Nimrod,    which    Sir    Ernest    Shackleton 
used  in  the  Antarctic  and  which  recently  had  been 
engaged  in  the  coal   trade  between  France  and 
England,  wji.s  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  sands  oft 
Yarmouth,  England.    Ten  of  the  crew  of  twelve 
were  lost. 
— One  woman  was  killed  In  a  rear-end  collision  on 

the  Third  Avenue  L  near  174th  St  ,  New  York. 
— The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  steamer  Piave,  laden 
with  bacon  from  New  York  for  Rotterdam,  went 
ashore  on  Goodwin  Sands,  England,  and  was  lost. 
Jan.  31 — Thomas  B.  Smith,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
the  last  of  the  principal  figures  to  be  brought  to 
trial  in  the  Fifth  Ward  political  row  which  resulted 
in  the  killing  of  a  policeman  at  the  primary  election 
in  September,  1917,  was  acquitted  by  a  jury  of  the 
charges  of  misdemeanor  In  office  and  conspiracy 
to  violate  an  election  law  which  prohibits  city 
officeholders  from  taking  an  active  part  In  politics. 
—At  Washington  the  slain  bodies  of  Dr.  T.  T.  Wong, 
chief  of  the  Chinese  Educational  Mission  to  thi 
United  States,  and  C.  H.  Hsle  and  Ben  Sen  Wu, 
students  at  George  Washington  University,  wera 
found  in  their  home  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  section. 
They  were  last  seen  alive  Jan.  28. 
— The  U.  S.  S.  Narragansett  went  ashore  on  th» 
Isle  of  Wight. 
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Jan.  31— -Fire   destroyed    two    large    hangars    and 
slightly    damaged    the    power    station    at    the 
Rockaway  Beach  Naval  Air  Station  yesterday. 
— At  the  Senate  meat  Inquiry  it  was  testified  that  a 
person  referred  to  as  "Diamond  T"  tipped  o£f  the 
packers  to  Government  moves  in  advance.   At  the 
Congressional    inquiry     at    Chicago     as    to    the 
National  Security  League  it  developed  that  Rep- 
resentative F.  A.  Britten,  Rep.,  was  the  only  can- 
didate attacked  there  by  the  League  at  the  polls. 
— The  Troy   (N.   Y.)    Sunday  Budget    founded   in 
1797,   and  of  which  the  late  Col.  Arthur  Mac- 
Arthur  was  proprietor,  has  been  purchased  by 
Albert  A.   MacNaughton,   Its  editor,   and   Mrs. 
Thomas  H.  Curry. 
— Several  persons  were.MUed  by  an  explosion  which 
wrecked. and  set  afire  the  plant  of  the  American 
Aniline  Products  Co.  in  Nyack    while  a  hundred 
employes  were  at  work. 
Feb.  1 — All  the  troops  on  the  American  transport 
Narragansett,  which  ran  ashore  Jan.  31  on  the 
ledge  o£t  Bembridge,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  have  been  removed  by  tugs  and  the  local 
lifeboats. 
— The  Commission  on  International  Legislation  on 
Labor  elected  Samuel  Gompera,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  President  at  a 
meeting  at  Paris. 
— The  schooner  Wm.  DuS  was  abandoned  60  miles 
east  of  Nassau;  7  of  the  crew  were  rescued,  includ- 
ing Capt.  Corkum. 
— A  New  York  art  firm  paid  3200,000  for  Whistler's 
painting  "Lady  Meux."     It  was  sold  by  Sir  Hed- 
worth  Lamberton  Meux  of  England.    It  was  the 
"pink  and  grey"  Meux  picture,  one  of  three  of  the 
lady  by  the  artist. 
Feb.  2 — Allied  troops  have  reached  Adrlanople. 
— An    American    squadron,    under    Rear    Admiral 
Caperton,  has  arrived  at  Santos,  Brazil.  , 

— The  Brazilian  steamer  Theresina,   formerly   the 
German  steamer  Siegmund,  is  ashore  near  Santos. 
Forty  thousand  sacks  of  coffee  for  Havre  have 
been  jettisoned  and  lost.    An  American  transport 
saved  most  of  the  crew. 
— The  Italian  ship  Nostra  Slgnora  del  Boschetto, 
which  left  New  York  Jan.  12  for  Havana,  is  re- 
ported wrecked  near  Matemillas  Lighthouse,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Cuba. 
Feb   3 — President  Wilson  presided  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  League  of   Nations  Commission 
held  in  Col.  House's  apartments.     Mr.  Wilson  at 
night  addressed  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
— Tlie  Loii  ion  subway  employes  went  on  strike, 
-.•in   annistioe   between   the   Polish    and    Czecho- 
slovak forces,   which  have  been  fighting  on  the 
Sliesian  front,  was  signed. 
—The  «aployes  ol  textile  mUls  at  Lawrence,  Mass., 

went  on  strike. 
— Three  persons   were  killed   by  an   explosion  at 

Colgate  &  Co.'s,  Jersey  City. 
— Striking  inmates  (3,200  out  of  3,500)  of  the  U.  S. 
Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
return  to  work,  winning  a  strike  begun  Jan.  30  for 
the  right  to  petition  the  Secretary  of  War  for  their 
amnesty  and  for  the  recognition  of  a  permanent 
grievance  committee. 
— E.   De  Valora,   Sinn  Fein  leader,  escaped  from 

prison  at  Lincoln,  England. 
Feb.  4 — At  London  strilies  tied  up  the  Disti'ict  Rail- 
way. 
—Connecticut,   through   the   action   of   its   Senate, 
Feb.  *,  is  the  first  State  to  decline  to  ratify  the 
Federal  Prohibition  Amendment. 
— The    joint    resolution    ratifying    the    Proliibitlon 
Amendment    to    the    Federal    Constitution    was 
adopted  by  the  lower  branch  of  the  Pennsj'lvania 
Legislature.    The  vote  was  110  to  93.    The  reso- 
lution now  goes  to  the  Senate. 
— The  U.  S.  Senate  ordered  a  nation-wide  Inquiry 

as  to  Bolshevism. 
— The    Howard    Mansfield    collection    of    Whistler 
etchings  and  lithographs  was  sold   at   New  York 
for  $500,000. 
— Twenty-five  persona  were  Injured  in  a  head-on 
collision  between  a  New  Haven  Railroad  passenger 
train  and  a  freight  engine,  to  which  was  attached 
a  caboose,  on  the  outskirts  of  Danboi'y.  Ct. 
Feb.  5 — German    troops    bombarded    Bremen    and 
routed  Reds.    Many  were  killed  a.nd  big  buildings 
were  smashed.    The  Reds  retreated  to  Groepsmgen. 
— At  the  Berne  International  Socialist  and  Labor 


Conference,   J.   H.   Thomas,   a   British   delegate, 
complained  that  time  was  wasted  in  debates. 
— Urging  the  House  Rules  Committee  at  Washington 
to  give  the  right  of  way  for  passage  of  legislation 
prohibiting    Immigration    for   four    years,    Frank 
Morrison,  Secretary  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  said  that  500,000  men  in  the  United 
States  were  now  without  employment. 
— The  Swedish  steamer  Sphynx,  1,600  tons,  operated 
by  the  British  Controller  of  Shipping,  bound  from 
England  for  Sweden  with  coal,  went  down  near 
Coquet  Island,  off  the  northeast  coast  of  England. 
Seventeen  of  the  crew  were  drowned. 
— Five  were  Idlled,  16  injured  in  a  train  explosion  in 

the  ManteuU  tunnel  on  the  Parls-Metz  R.  R 
— Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Richard  Derby,  sailed  lor  France  on  La  Lorraine. 
Feb.  6-1— The  election  in  Poland  for  members  of  the 
Constituent  Ajsembly  resulted  in  the  list  headed* 
by  Premier  Pj-xi-ewskl  and  M.  DmowskI  obtaining 
50  per  cent,  of  the  to>,al  votes.    The  Polish  Socialist 
Party  got  15  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  went  to 
Jewish    candidates.     Of    435,000    eligible    voters 
326,000   voted,   women   in  great   numbers.     The 
Bourgeoise  parties  gained  420  seats,  the  Socialists 
80,  and  the  Jewish  parties  12. 
— The  London  tube  strike  waS  settled;  also  the  rail- 
road strike  in  France. 
— German- troops  have  retaken  Bromberg  from  the 

Poles. 
— iS.OOO  strikers  paralyze  Seattle  to  back  shipyard 
men  who  went  out  Jan.  21.  Soldiers  were  put  on 
guard  with  machine  guns  and  hand  grenades. 
Mayor  Ole  L.  Hanson  announced  that  any  man 
attempting  to  take  over  control  of  municipal 
government  functions  would  be  shot. 
— The  silk  strike  spreads   to  Garfield,  N.  J.,   and 

Hoboken. 
— The  Atlantic  Congress  for  a  League  of  Nations, 
meeting  at  New  York,  adopted  a  platform  pledg- 
ing support  to  President  Wilson  in  his  efforts  to 
organize  a  League  of  Nations. 
— "No  beer,  no  worli,"  is  tlie  slogan  adopted  by  the 
Essex  County,  N.  J.,   BuUding  Trades   Council. 
In  New  York,  "no  beer,  no  bonds"  buttons  ^e 
worn. 
— Tliree  tasked  bandits  held  up  the  cashier  and  two 
other    employes    of    the    Bank    of    Fulton,    near 
Wheeling,    W.    Va.,    and    escaped    in    a    waiting 
automobile  with  34,000  in  cash. 
— Jealous  of  his  wife,  a  Red  Cross  nurse,  Geo.  King 
killed  her  and  then  shot  himself  ii^thelr  Hai-lem 
flat. 
Feb.  7 — The  German  National  Assembly  opened  at 
Weimar.     Chancellor  Ebert  presided.     28  women 
delegates   attended.     The  gathering   was  at  the 
Oourti  TtiGSitTG 
— The  British  minesweeper  ErUVs  Isle  struck  a  mine- 
near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Thames  and  sank. 
— The  American  Red  Cross  Hospital  at  Neuilly,  or- 
ganized in  the  first  week  of  Sept.,  1914,  by  Ameri- 
cans, including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  K.  Vander- 
bilt  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bacon,  has  closed. 
— The  Luxemburg  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted 
tentatively   a  bill  granting  women  the  right  to 
vote  and  to  be  elected  to  office. 
— R.   D.   Hutchlns,   a  salesman,   jumped   to   death 
from  a  thirteenth  floor  window  of  the  Woolwortb 
Building,  New  York. 
— At  Pensacola,  Fla  ,  3  naval  flyers,  Ensigns  Duane 
Rutlcdge,    Robins,    La.;    David   Mingle,   Tyrone, 
Pa.,  and  Ralph  McCormack,  East  Boston,  Mass  , 
were  killed  when  their  hydro-.airpiane  from  the 
training  station  here  fell  500  feet  into  the  bay  and 
was  demolished. 
Feb.  8 — Rioting   British   soliUers   at   London   were 
aiTested.    The  men  had  complained  of  delay,  lack 
of  food,  etc.,  while  en  route  to  the  Continent. 
— At  Weimar,  Dr.  Edward  David,  for  many  years 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  German  Social  Democratic 
Party,  was  elected  President  of  the  German  Na- 
tional Assembly.     Dr.  David  is  one  of  the  Under 
Secretaries  of  State  tor  Foreign  Affairs.     He  re- 
ceived  374   out   of   399   votes,    the   Independent 
Socialists  withholding  their  votes. 
— Serious  rioting  has  occurred  In  Tegucigalpa,  the 
capital   of    Honduras,    and   the   Minister   of   the 
Interior,  Francisco  J.  Mejia,  has  been  killed. 
— The  city  ran  street  cars  at  Seattle.    At  Tacoma  the 
backbone  of  the  strike  was  broken.     I.  \y.  W. 
strikes  closed  mines  at  Butte,  Mont. 
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Feb.  8 — ^The  U.  S.  Senate  rejected,  by  25  to  39,  Mr. 
Borah's  amendment  to  the  P.  O.  Appropriation 
Bill  repealing  two  clauses  of  the  Espionage  Act, 
modifying  oversight  of  Bolshevik  propaganda. 

—Frank  J.  Hayes  was  elected  Acting  President  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  the  con- 
vention at  Indianapolis 

—Rioting  at  Kiel  has  resulted  In  a  number  of  dead 
and  wounded.  The  Spareacans  have  broken  out 
again  at  Hamburg. 

^The  U.  S.  House  approved  the  War  Revenue  Bill, 
by  310  to  11  votes. 

—At  Platteville,  Wis.,  8  persons  were  killed  by  an 
explosion  and  fire  which  wrecked  the  Realty 
Building.    The  pro^-erty  loss  is  S200,000. 

•> — Six  persons  were  Injured  in  a  collision  which  tele- 
scoped "L"  cars  at  120th  St  and  Third  Ave., 
New  York. 

Feb.  9 — -At  Paris,  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  of 
State  Lansing  attended  a  memorial  service  in 
honor  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  at  the  American 
Church  In  the  Rue  de  Berrl. 

— Poland's  First  Constitutional  Assembly  met  at 
Warsaw. 

—At  Seattle  the  street  car  men  returned  to  work. 
At  Butte  the  I.  W.  W.  began  to  diill  and  arm 
strikers. 

—Forty  militant  suffragists  were  arrested  to-night 
after  burning  President  Wilson  in  effigy  on  the 
'sidewalk  in  front  of  the  White  House. 

•^Services  In  memory  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  were 
held  throughout  the  United  States.  Senator 
Lodge  spoke  at  Washington;  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood  at  Kansas  City;  C.  E.  Hughes  at  New  York; 
Archdeacon  Carnegie  at  London. 

— ^At  Jersey  City,  Alice  Farrlnger  shot  and  killed 
J.  B.  Hopkins,  then  herself. 

Feb.  10 — -At  the  packers  Inquiry  at  Washington, 
the  meat  men  said  their  business  handles  85,000,- 
000,000  a  year,  and  there  should  be  created  a 
Federal  Packing  Commission,  to  regulate,  but  not 
to  fix  prices. 

— For  the  second  time  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress  the  proposition  to  enfranchise  women 
went  dawn  to  defeat  in  the  U.  S  Senate.  The 
record  vote  showed  55  in  favor  of  submitting  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  for  ratification  by 
the  States  and  29  against  such  action;  12  Senators 
were  absent  and  paired,  8  for  with  4  against,  on 
account  of  the  two-thirds  rule.  Had  all  voted  the 
result  would  have  been  C3  to  33,  or  one  vote  short 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds. 

— A  heavy  sea  killed  4  men  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Maui,  on 
way  to  France. 

— At  New  York  Judge  Mclntyre  in  General  Sessions 
susp9nded  sentence  upon  Ernesto  Madero,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  for  the  Mexican  Government  during 
the  Madero  regime,  who  had  pleaded  guilty  of 
grand  larceny. 

— As  a  r^ult  of  The  World's  exposure  of  injustices  at 
court  martials  during  the  conflict,  the  Secretary  of 
War  annovmced  a  civil  and  military  board  will 
Investigate  cases  preparatory  to  review. 

Feb.  11 — President  Wilson  received  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  the  Murat  Mansion. 

— King  Georg3  opened  the  new  British  Parliament 
at  London.  . 

^The  German  National  Assembly  at  .Weimar 
elected  Frledrieh  Ebert  President  of  the  German 
State  by  a  vote  of  277  out  of  379,  a  majority  of  102. 
Herr  Ebert  accepted  the  election.  Count  von 
Posadowskv-Wehner  received  49  votes.  There 
were  51  abstentions  from  voting.  Philipp  Schei- 
demann  and.  iMathias  Erzberger  each  polled  one 
vote.     A  provisional  constitution  was  adopted. 

— The  U.  S.  House  ^f  Representatives  voted,  194  to 
142,  to  approve  Qie  new  three-year  building  pro- 
gramme of  ten  battleships  and  ten  scout  cruisers, 
and  Immediately  afterward  adopted  the  entire 
Naval  Appropriation  Bill,  by  281  to  50. 

—By  153  to  96  the  House  of  the  Connecticut  General 
Assembly  approved  the  Prohibition  Amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  thereby  creating  a 
deadlock  with  the  wet  Senate  and  precluding  rati- 
fication by  Connecticut  1921  General  Assembly. 

^Mrs.  Anna  Waganhoeser,  keeper  of  a  Harlem 
rooming  house,  and  one  of  her  lodgers  were  killed 
by  another  lodger. 

—Fifty-three  Reds  from  the  far  West  were  brought 
to  ElUa  Island  for  deportation. 


Feb.  12 — On  her  first  voyage  overseas  the  Shipping 
Board's  3,500-ton  wooden  steamship  Accoma  has 
been  abandoned 

— The  Rev.  G.  A.  Simons,  former  head  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  in  Russia,  told'  a  U.  S.  Senate  committee 
that  most  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  leaders  are 
Jews,  many  of  them  from  the  East  Side  of  New 
York.  R.  C.  Crist,  Dep.  U.  S.  Com.  of  Naturaliza- 
tion, stated  that  of  17,500,000  aliens  In  the  United 
States,  only  6,000,000  are  naturalized. 

' — The  joint  resolution  to  ratify  the  Federal  Prohibi- 
tion Amendment,  rejected  by  the  Connecticut 
Senate  last  week  and  adopted  by  the  House  Feb. 
11,  was  in  effect  finally  killed  by  the  Senate  Feb.  12, 
when  it  voted  24  to  7  to  adhere  to  its  former 
rejection. 

— The  New  Hampshire  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  173  to  140  killed  a  bill  to  legalize  the 
sale  of  beer  and  light  wines. 

— Congress  adjourned  early  in  honor  of  Lincoln's 
birthday,  which  the  Republicans  celebrated  at 
New  York  and  elsewhere  by  attacking  Wilson's 
war  policies. 

— The  Dutch  steamer  Riek,  Rotterdam  to  Bergen, 
struck  a  mine  and  sank  three  miles  off  the  Nor- 
^  weglan  coiist.    The  crew  was  saved  and  has  landed 
at  Chi*istianstad. 

Feb.  13 — Brig.  Gen  Samuel  T  Ansell,  who  was 
Acting  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  army  while 
Maj.  Gen.  Enoch  H  Crowder  was  Provost  Mar- 
shal General,  told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  sentences  imposed  by  courts  martial 
"have  shocked  every  sense  of  justice  " 

— William  I,ustgarten,  former  President  of  the  Tax 
Lien  Company  of  New  York,  who  was  believed  to 
have  committed  suicide  by  drowning  in  Aug.,  1917, 
following  the,  failure  of  his  company,  has  been 
taken  into  custody  at  Savenay,  France,  where  he 
was  serving  as  a  Coi-poral  in  Co.  E  of  the  309th 
Engineers. 

— At  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Mrs  Annie  F.  Moynahan  was 
convicted  of  poisoning  to  death  her  third  husband, 
and  was  sent  to  prison  for  life. 

— The  U.  S.  Senate  passed  the  War  Revenue  Bill. 

— The  War  Labor  Board  gave  textile  workers  an 
8>s-hour  day  and  a  5-day  week. 

— Adoption  of  minimum  wage  schedules,  mainten- 
ance in  general  of  the  wage  levels  attained  during 
the  war  and  permanent  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  and  the  United  States 
ISmployment  Service  were  advocated  as  essentials 
'of  a  just  reconstruction  In  a  report  made  public 
by  four  Catholic  Bishops,  constituting  the  Admin- 
istrative Committee  of  the  National  Catholic  War 
Council. 

— Idaho  abandoned  the  direct  primary  system  oi 
nominating  State  and  Congressional  officers. 

Feb.  14 — President  Wilson  read  to  the  Peace  Con-, 
ference  the  completed  draft  of  the  League,  or. 
Society,  of  Nations,  drawn  Up  by  a  committee  of 
which  he  was  Chairman.  Speeches  supporting  the 
League  were  made  by  delegates  of  Britain,  Italy, 
France,  Japan,  China,  and  Greece.  Mr.  Wilson, 
his  wife,  and  party,  at  9  05  P.  M.,  left  the  Murat 
Mansion,  Paris,  and  took  a  special  train,  at  the 
Invalides  Station,  for  Brest,  embarking  there  at 
4.15  A  M.,  Feb.  15,  on  the  way  back  to  the  United 
States.  Before  sailing  he  sent  a  cablegram  to 
each  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  telling  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  draft. 

— At  Savannah,  Ga  ,  fed  by  rosin  and  turpentine, 
fire  destroyed  the  plant  of  tne  Southern  Fertilizer 
and  Chemical  Co ,  and  burned  s.  swath  three  city 
blocks  long  and  about  two  hundred  leet  wide 
through  the  terminals  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railroad  on  Hutchinson  Island,  with  a  loss  esti- 
mated in  millions  of  dollars. 

— Ten  die  In  strikers'  riots  at  Breslau,  Silesia. 
Strikers  at  Berlin  keep  stores  closed.  The  German 
offensive  against  the  Poles  has  halted,  owing  to 
political  dissensions  among  the  troops. 

— At  New  York  two  men  robbed  a  Fifth  Avenue 
jewelry  store  and  shot  a  pursuer.  One  of  the 
robbers  was  felled  and  captured.  A  United  States 
Paymaster  was  arrested  after  being  robbed  of 
512,000  in  a  Brooklyn  taxi  hold-up.  A  two-mUe 
blow-up  of  manholes  on  Lexington  and  Third 
Aves.,  41st  to  84th  Sts.,  smashed  a  trolley  car  and 
Injured  many. 
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Feb.  14 — The  Massachusetts  Senate,  27  to  6,  adopted 
resolutions  urging  the  American  delegates  at  the 
Peace  Conference  to  favor  Independence  for  the 
people  of  Ireland 

— The  Halsey  sale  of  prints  ended  at  New  York  with 
a  total  of  S438,371. 

— Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  the  London  financier,  has  put 
82,500,000  In  the  hands  of  trustees,  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Feb.  15 — The  first  official  act  of  the  President  at  sea, 
homeward  bound,  was  to  nominate  Hugh  C.  Wal- 
lace, of  Seattle,  Ambassador  to  France,  to  suc- 
ceed W.  G.  Sharp,  resigned 

— At  the  Peace  Conference,  Col.  House  sat  for 
President  Wilson. 

— Konstantin  Fehrenbach  (Centrist) ,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  Reichstag,  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  German  National  Assembly 

— At  Chicago  250  sophomores  and  freshmen  at 
Northwestern  University  are  on  strll^e  in  opposi- 
tion to  compulsory  military  training. 

Feb.  16 — In  Austria  a  generaJ  election  for  the 
National  Assembly  was  held. 

— Three  hundred  Vassar  students  kicl'.ed  to  the 
trustees  against  their  "grub." 

— Former  Canadian  Premier  (1896-1911)  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurler,  aged  78,  was  stricken  with  paralysis 
at  his  home,  Ottawa. 

Feb.  17 — At  the  Peace  Conference  Marshal  Foch 
stated  the  Germans  signed,  Feb.  16,  at  Treves,  a 
renewal  of  the  armistice  terms. 

— The  building  trades  strike  started  with  100,000 
men  out. 

— One  fireman  was  killed  and  many  firemen  and 
naval  reservists  were  overcome  at  a  fire  in  the 
steamer  K.  I.  Luckenback  at  the  Bush  Terminal 
dock,  foot  of  51st  St..  Brooklyn. 

— New  York's  colored  troops,  back  from  the  war, 
marched  on.  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  The  Chi- 
cago colored  troops  also  got  an  ovation  there. 

— 85.000  meat  packers'  employees  get,  by  arbitration, 
a  513,000,000  wage  raise  far  1919.'  16,000  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  strikers  return  to  silk  mUls.  The  strike 
of  Butte  miners  ends. 

Feb.  18 — A  general  strike  has  been  declared  in  the 
Ruhr  industrial  district  along  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Spartacans  have  occupied  Bochum,  Hamborn, 
and  other  places. 

—50,000  on  strike  tie  up  Barcelona,  Spain. 

— $200,000,000  in  treasure  taken  from  Trieste  in 
the  war  has  been  restored  by  Austria. 

— Influenza  Is  again  sweeping  Britain  and  France. 

— Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  accompanied  by  her 
son,  Lieut  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  visited  the 
grave  of  Lieut.  Quentln  Roosevelt  near  Fere-en- 
Tardenols.  < 

— At  an  art  sale  at  New  York,  SI  1,600  was  paid  for 
a  first  edition  (12mo  40  pp.)   of  Poe's  Tamerlane. 

— ^The  Worcester    (Mass.)    Museum  has   paid   over 

■  $75,000  -for  a  landscape  iJaintlng  by  Gainsborou^ 
formerly  owned  by  Gillot,  the  English  pen  maker. 

Feb.  19 — On  his  way  to  preside  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, Georges  Clemenceau,  the  French  Premier, 
was  shot  in  his  auto,  at  9  A.  M.,  by  a  French 
Bolshevik  Anarchist,  Emile  Cottln,  23,  an  ex- 
convict.  Three  bullets,  of  seven  fired  at  him, 
took  effect,  two  marking  an  arm  and  one  lodging 
In  the  shoulder.  The  shooter  was  born  at  Creil, 
In  the  Department  of  the  Oise.  Much  Anarchist 
correspondence  was  foupd  in  his  lodgings,  on  the 
Orleans  road,  near  the  prison.  The  Premier's 
chauffeur  and  a  policeman  also  were  touched  by 
the  assassin's  bullets.  A  crowd  tried  to  lynch  the 
shooter  and  an  alleged  accomplice. 

— The  Belfast  strike  ends. 

— Indictments  were  returned  by  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  at  New  York  against  21  men,  most  of  them 
Syrians,  charging  them  with  using  the  malls  to 
defraud  creditors  in  connectjon  with  the  operation 
of  a  group  of  stores  through  which,  it  Is  asserted, 
wholesalers  and  Jobbers  have  lost  approximately 
$1,000,000. 
—At  Chicago  a  tentative  export  corporation,  com- 
posed of  meat  packers  exclusive  of  the  five  large 
packing  companies,  was  formed  by  representatives 
of  forty  firms  from  all  over  the  coimtry. 
—Michigan's  Supreme  Court  In  a  decision  held  that 
the  search  and  seizure  clause  of  the  bone-dry 
State  law  which  became  effective  on  May  1  last 
Is  invalid. 
'^-The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  announces  that  graft 
bas  been  uncovered  at  New  York  in  the  sale  of 


promotions,  safe  assignments    and  discharges  la 
the  service. 

— Capt  E.  Vi  Rickenbacker  and  52  other  U.  S.  war 
aviators  were  dined  and  decorated  at  New  York  by 
the  Aero  Club  of  America. 

— Scott  Nearing  was  found  not  guilty  of  violating 
the  Espionage  Act  by  a  Jury  in  the  Federal  Court 
at  New  York,  after  thirty  hours'  deliberation. 
The  American  Socialist  Society,  jointly  indicted 
with  Nearing,  was  declared  guilty  under  two  counts. 
There  were  four  counts  to  the  original  Indictment. 
The  first  and  second  were  dismissed. 

— Fire  destroyed  the  Extract  Manufacturing  Co.'s 
$750,000  factory  at  Stamford,  Conn. 

— At  New  York,  literati  celebrated  the  centenary  of 
the  birth  of  J.  R.  Lowell. 

Feb.  20 — X-rays  show  Clemenceau  was  wounded  in 
one  lung  by  the  assassin.  The  Peace  Conference  is 
halted.  The  13attleship  New  Mexico  breaks  her 
machinery  and  drops  out  of  the  convoy  of  President 
Wilson's  ship. 

— The  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  protested  to 
the  U.  S.  State  Depai-tment  against  passports 
being  given  any  American  who  desires  to  preach 
Prohibition  in  England. 

-sRlch  Americans  quit  Britain  to  save  income  taxes. 

— Gen.  Pershing  cables  denying  bad  camp  condi- 
tions or  high  death  rate  at  Brest. 

— Ex-Presldent  Taft,  at  San  Francisco,  calls  "an 
absolute  lie"  charge  of  U.  S.  Senator  Poindexter 
that  the  former  or  his  peace  league  is  financed  By 
Carnegie  money. 

— At  Chicago,  Congressman-elect  Victor  L.  Berger  of 
Milwaukee  and  his  four  co-defendants,  convicted 
of  violating  the  Espionage  Act  and  being  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  obstruct  the  United  States  from  being 
victorious  over  Germany,  were  sentenced  to  twenty 
years'  imprisonment- in  the  Federal  Penitentiary 
at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  by  Federal  Judge  Landis, 
who  refused  to  accept  bail.  Judge  Alschuler  of  the 
Federal  Court  of  Appeals  released  them  on  $25,000 
ball  each,  furnished  by  W.  B.  Lloyd,  millionaire 
Socialist. 

— At  Washington,  recital  of  the  fighting  of  the  35th 
(Kansas  and  Missouri  National  Guard)  Division 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Argonne  was  given  to  the 
House  Rules  Committee  by  Maj.  Gen.  Peter  E. 
Traub,  division  commander,  who  was  twice  gassed 
in  the  battle.  Appearing  to  deny  charges  of  sacri- 
fice of  men  made  by  Gov.  Allen  of  Kansas,  Gen. 
Traub  described  the  work  of  his  troops. 

— Three  sons  of  Brooklyn,  Paterson  and  Newark,  N. 
J.,  policemen  met  death  from  their  fathers'  re- 
volvers. In  one  case  the  shooting  was  considered 
accidental,  in  another  a  suicide,  and  in  the  third 
the  father  fired  the  revolver  In  a  drunken  rage. 

— A  New  York  Stock  Exchange  seat  sold  for  $69,000. 

— At  Washington,  Cardinal  Gibbons  celebrated  his 
golden  episcopal  jubilee. 

— Vassar  students  forbid  smoking  in  the  college. 

— Restrictions  on  the  use  of  grain  in  the  manufacture 
of  "near  beer"  and  other  non-intoxicating  bever- 
ages were  removed  by  the  Government. 

— HablbuUah  Khan,  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  was 
attacked  in  camp  at  Laghman  and  shot  dead. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  October.  1901. 

Feb.  21 — -The  Peace  Conference  met.  Ciemenceau's 
doctor  pronounced  him  out  of  danger. 

— Kurt  Eisner,  Bavarian  Premier,  was  shot  and 
killed  by  Lieut.  Count  Arco  Valley  as  Eisner  was 
on  his  way  from  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Munich 
to  the  Diet.  Herr  Auer,  Bavarian  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  was  shot  and  wounded  in  Munich  while 
he  was  alluding  in  a  speech  to  the  assassination 
of  Premier  Eisner.  Minister  Auer  fell  wounded 
in  the  left  side,  and  Deputy  Osel  was  killed  and 
two  other  officials  were  wounjjed. 

— The  Rhine  Provinces  of  Germany  occupied  by  the 
Americans  and  Allies  were  opened  to  commerce 
by  the  Allied  Economic  Council  at  Paris. 
— The    Pan-African    Congress,    representing    negro 
peoples  of  six  nations,  passed,  at  Paris,  a  resolution 
for   presentation   to    the   Peace   Conference.      It 
proposes  an  International  code  for  the  protection 
of  negroes. . 
Feb  22 — The  President's  ship  at  noon  was  500  miles 
from   Bcston,    and   was   observing    Washington's 
birthday.    A  salute  of  21  guns  was  fired. 
— The  Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  Front  and  Dock  Sts., 

Philadelphia,  founded  1682,  ends  its  career. 
— A  Convention  of  the  Irish  Race  opened  at  PhiladeH 
phla. 
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Feb.  22 — The  Hoiise  Judlciaxy  Committee  fixed  the 
limit  of  alcoholic  conttnt  in  heer  at  Vi  per  cent. 

— A  committee  oJ  the  U.  S.  Senate  reported  that  the 
explosion  in  Oct.,  1918,  at  the  Gillespie  munitions 
plant  at  Morgan,  N.  J.,  was  partly  due  to  concen- 
tration of  explosives  there  by  the  War  Department. 

— The  House  passed  the  Wheat  Guarantee  Bill  by 
277  to  15. 

— The  French  bark  Helene  waa  sunk  in  a  collision 
with  the  Norwegian  freighter  Gansfjord  oft  Winter 
Quarter  Light,  Virginia,  and  sixteen  of  her  crew 
perished. 

— Nine  persons  were  killed  and  75  Injured  in  a 
head-on  collision  between  a  locomotive  and  a  local 
passenger  train  on  the  B.  &  O.  at  Pittsburgh. 

Feb.  23 — President  Wilson's  ship  anchored  in  Boston 
liarbor  in  early  evening.    The  party  stayed  aboard . 

— Suspected  of  plotting  to  kill  the  President,  14 
Pnaniards  were  arrested  at  New  York 

— ^At  Pliiladelphia  a  resolution  presented  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons  urging  the  Peace  Congress  to  apply  to 
Ireland  the  doctrine  of  national  self-determination, 
and  a  declaration  of  principles  demanding  that 
if  any  League  of  Nations  be  created  all  features 
which  may  Infringe  on  the  traditional  American 
policy.  Including  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  shall  be 
eliminated,  were  adopted  unanimously  at  the 
ciosiug  session  of  the  Convention  of  the  Irish  Race 
in  America, 

— The  fruiter  Sixaola  got  afire  and  sank  at  her  pier 
at  New  York. 

— Four  hotels  and  other  buildings  were  burned  at 
Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 

Feb  24 — Tne  President  landed  at  Boston  at  noon, 
lunched  with  committees  of  welcome;  spoke  at 
Mechanics'  Hal)  on  the  League  of  Nations;  re- 
ceived a  Polish  delegation;  arrived  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Terminal,  New  York,  at  10  02  P.  M.,  de- 
parting for  Washington  at  10  31. 

—Geoffrey  Dawson  has  resigned  as  editor  of  the 
London  Times,  a  post  he  has  held  since  1912. 

—Without  a  record  vote  the  Senate  passed  the 
House  bill  amending  the  Articles  of  War  so  as  to 
authorize  army  commanding  officers  in  the  field 
or  territorial  departments  of  divisions  to  remit 
sentences  Imposed  by  court  martial.  Under  the 
present  law  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  President. 

—On  her  first  trip  to  New  York  since  the  armistice 
was  signed,  the  British  steamship  Olympic  brought 
5,846  passengers.  Including  Capt.  John  Jacob 
Astor,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  and  Rear  Admiral 
AV.  H.  G.  Bullard. 

— 15,000  shoemakers  struck  at  New  York. 

■ — An  application  for  a  judicial  settlement  of  the 
estate  of  James  Ben  All  Haggin,  filed  in  the  Surro- 
gate's Court  at  New  York,  shows  the  gross  value 

'  of  the  property  to  be  824,102,671  Expenses, 
debts,  and  settlements  of  bequests  cuts  this  to 
816,997,409. 

— 13,000  attended  the  Knights  of  Columbus  War 
Relief  Charity  Ball  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 

■     New  York. 

— President  Wilson  signed  the  36,000,000,000  War 
Revenue  Bill,  which  passed  tlie  House  on  Feb.  8 
and  the  Senate  on  Feb.  13.  The  law  takes  effect 
on  Feb.  25.  1919. 

Feb.  25 — The  President,  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  party 
returned  to  Washington  from  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, after  13  weeks'  absence. 

— Herr  Fuldzennek,  Spartacan  leader  In  the  Bottrop 
industrial  district  of  Westphalia,  lias  been  killed 
while  resisting  arrest  by  Government  troops. 
Herr  Scheid  has  been  named  Bavarian  Premier  to 
succeed  Kurt  Eisner,  assassinated  Herr  Segitz, 
a  Majority  Socialist,  has  been  appointed  Bavarian 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  succeeding  Herr  Auer, 
shot  at  Munich  during  the  disorders  there.  Spar- 
tacans  have  seized  public  buildings  at  Mannheim 

— Quiet  has  been  restored  at  Budapest 

— At  Boston,  16  stiffragists  who  tried  to  bother  the 
President's  welcome  there  were  sent  to  jail  for 
10  days.  „ 

—At  Harrisburg  the  State  Senate  passed  the  House 
joint  resolution  ratifying  the  National  Prohibition 
Amendment.  The  vote  was  29  to  16.  Pennsyl- 
vania thus  becomes  the  forty-fifth  State  to  ratify 
The  House  adopted  the  resolution  three  weeks  ago. 

—Loss  of  Navy  Seaplane  No.  3495  with  three  reserve 
ensigns  and  two  machinists'  mates  off  the  Virginia 
coast  was  oRlcially  announced  by  the  Navy 
Department.  Aboard  the  plane  were  Ensigns 
Stuart  McDonald  Terrier,  Baltimore:  Clifford  A. 


Bell,  New  York,  and  Robert  F.  Dibble,  Valley 
Stream,  N.  Y.,  and  Chief  Machinists'  Mates 
Albert  F.  Hazel,  West  Rpxbury,  Mass.,  and  Roy 
L.  Hobdy,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

— ^The  safe  arrival  on  the  north  coast  of  Alaska  on 
Nov.  7  last  of  Storker  Storkerson,  Arctic  explorer, 
and  his  four  companions,  was  announced  in  a  dis- 
patch from  him  forwarded  from  Fort  Yukon  to 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Naval  Service. 

— The  eight-hour  day  and  a  forty-eight  hotu'  week, 
with  no  increase  in  wages.  Is  the  award  in  the  New 
York  Harbor  labor  trouble  made  by  V.  Everit 
Macy  and  announced  by  the  National  War  Labor 
Board.  The  terms  are  effective  'rom  March  1 
until  July  1,  or  until  the  articles  of  peace  are 
signed. 

— A  petty  officer  and  two  sailors  of  the  Naval 
Aviation  Station  at  Rockaway  Point,  N.  Y.,  were 
blown  to  pieces  by  the  explosion  of  a  depth  bomb 
containing  120  pounds  of  TNT  which  the  men 
had  been  sent  to  test 

— At  New  York,  George  A.  Robee,  proprietor  of  a 
boarding  house  on  Madison  Ave.,  diagonally 
across  the  street  from  the  home  of  J.  P  Morgan, 
was  found  dead  there  In  a  small  bedroom  on  the 
first  floor,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  entertaining 
guests  late  at  night.  Robee  was  a  friend  of  Win- 
field  S.  Philhewer,  an  electrical  inventor,  who  waa 
murdered  at  No.  148  E.  30th  St ,  Jan.  18,  much 
in  the  same  way. 

Feb.  26 — The  1  resident  explained  and  discussed  the 
League  of  Nations  project  at  a  dinner  at  the  White 
House,  attended  by  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  on  foreign  affairs  He  said  the 
League  would  not  affect  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Cummins  assailed  the  League  in  the  Senate; 
Owens  defended  it. 

— Socialists  in  power  In  Munich.  The  Ruhr  strike 
ends.  Peasants  In  Baden  join  revolution.  Rail- 
way service  is  crippled  In  Saxony  after  radicals 
tie  up  Halle. 

— At  St.  Louis  the  League  of  Nations  Congress 
closed  with  former  President  Taft  urging  labor  to 
stand  behind  the  league. 

— Bishop  Patrick  J.  Hayes  is  the  new  Archbishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  New  York.  His  appointment  to 
succeed  the  late  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  Farley 
was  cabled  from  Rome 

Feb.  27 — At  London,  representatives  of  labor  and 
capital  convened  at  the  first  British  Industrial 
Parliament  and  voted  to  form  a  committee  repre- 
senting both  capital  and  labor  to  investigate  the 
questions  at  the  root  of  the  industrial  convulsion 
in  that  country. 

— At  the  Republican  caucus,  Fredk.  H.  Gillett,  by 
138  to  69,  won  over  J.  R  Mann  the  nomination  lor 
Speaker  of  the  House,  66th  Congress. 

— Princess  Patricia  of  Connaught  and  Commander 
Alexander  R.  U.  Ramsay,  R.  N.,  were  married  at 
Westminster  Abbey  by  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, assisted  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster  and 
other  noted  ecclesiastics,  in  the  presence  of  King 
George  and  Queen  Mary   and  a  great  assemblage. 

— At  Long  Beach,  L.  I.,  Dr.  Walter  Wilkins's  wile 
was  found  slain. 

— At  Philadelphia,  John  Reed  and  WUIiam  Koger- 
man  were  acquitted  of  a  charge  of  inciting  to  riot 
on  May  31,  1918. 

— At  Washington,  the  President  marched  on  Penn- 
sylvania Ave  at  the  head  of  3,000  returned  troops. 

— At  Paris,  the  three  former  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  workers  arrested  for  embezzling  of 
funds  have  been  found  guilty  by  a  court  martial 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  —  George  B. 
Schoeffel  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  fifteen  years,  and 
the  Rev.  H.  B.  Atkins  of  Texas,  and  J.  Mansfield, 
formerly  of  New  York,  for  ten  years  each. 

— A  New  York  Stock  Exchange  seat  sells  for  S70,0C0. 

— 70  paintings  by  American  artists,  collected  by 
N.  E.  Montross,  brought  868,895  at  auction. 

Feb  28 — Ending  a  fast  trip  from  France,  the  Aqui- 
tania  sank  the  British  freighter  Lord  Dufteria 
between  Bedloe's  and.  Governor's  Islands.  A 
sailor  on  the  cargo  vessel  was  drowned. 

— The  first  batch  of  the  27th  Division  got  back  to 
New  York  on  the  Rochambeau. 

— At  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  Southern  Congress  of  the 

'    League  of  Nations  opened. 

March  1 — The  German  Chancellor  Seheidemann  naa 
resigned.  A  Soviet  republic  has  been  proclaimed 
at  Brunswick. 
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March  1 — At  New  York  a  Woman's  Freedom  Con- 
gress met,  with  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn  and  other 
pacifists  In  control. 

— Resolutions  demanding  that  Palestine  be  recog- 
nized as  a  Jewish  nation  and  that  all  Jews  receive 
equality  in  all  countries  were  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference of  Jewish  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  held  in  Zurich  from  February  19  to  Feb.  28. 

— At  New  Haven,  Ct.,  three  were  killed  by  an  explo- 
sion in  a  storehouse  of  the  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Co. 

-^On  condition  that  the  State  of  Ohio  never  permit 
establishment  of  any  religious  institution  or  permit 
any  public  religious  worship  to  be  held  thereon, 
Ohio  is  to  become  the  possessor  of  the  600-acre 
farm  at  Yellow  Springs,  O.,  of  John  Bryan,  poet, 
-writer  and  inventor,  who  died  at  the  Palace  Hotel 

March  2 — Congress,  at  daybreak,  passed  the  $7,000,- 
000,000  Victory  Loan  Bond  Bill. 

— Herbert  Hoover  has  been  appointed  by  President 
Wilson  Director  General  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration,  created  under  the  new  $100,000,- 
000  European  Famine  Relief  bill. 

— The  Japanese  Government  reports  there  were 
10,000,000  cases  of  "flu"  in  that  country  In  the 
last  three  months  of  1918. 

March  3 — Mr.  Vardaman,  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures,  reports  that 
production  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  United  States 
is  controlled  by  eight  large  transportation  com- 
.  panies,  which  through  an  almost  comolete  monop- 
\oly  are  able  to  fix  prices  and  determine  the  rate  of 
'production. 

— Th&  Ukrainians  defied  the  Polish  armistice  and 
resumed  fighting. 

— While  not  passing  directly  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Espionage  Act,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
in  proceedings  involving  an  interpretation  of  that 
statute,  held  that  the  so-called  enlistment  section 
Is  not  an  interference  with  tlie  right  of  free  speech 
provided  by  the  Constitution.  "When  a  nation  Is 
at  war,"  the  court  held  In  an  opinion  rendered  by 
Justice  Holmfes,  "many  things  that  might  be  said 
in  time  of  peace  are  such  a  hindrance  to  its  effort 
that  their  utterance  will  not  be  endured  so  long 
as  men  fight,  and  no  court  could  regard  them  as 
protected  by  any  Constitutional  right." 

— At  Washington  37  Republican  members  of  the 
Senate  in  the  next  Congress  put  themselves  on 
record  as  refusing  their  indorsement  of  the  League 
of  Nations  covenant  pow  before  the  Peace  Con- 
ference at  Paris. 

— By  a  straight  party  vote  of  33  Republicans  to  20 
Democrats,  the  House  of  tne  Colorado  Legislature 
tabled  a  resolution  indorsing  the  League  of  Nations 
plan  and  eulogizing  President  Wilson  for  his  work 
for  the  plan  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

■ — The  Central  Federated  Union  of  Greater  New  York 
protested  to  the  conference  of  Governors  and 
Mayors  at  the  White  House  against  deoortation  of 
aliens  "for  union  and  strike  activities." 

— At  Baltimore,  Dr.  J.  G.  Lyman  of  New  York,  ex- 
convlot,  got  10  years  on  a  charge  of  passing  bad 
checks. 

— An  insane  woman  shot  at  Detective  W.  J.  Burns,  at 
the  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  and  missed 
him. 

— The  House  committee  delegated  to  investigate  the 
National  Security  League  reported  the  league  had 
violated  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

— Henrique  de  Paiva  Couceiro,  leader  of  the  recent 
monarchist  revolt  in  Portugal,  has  committed 
suicide  at  Tuy,  Spain. 

March  4 — President  Wilson,  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  delivered  his  second  mes- 
sage to  the  American  people  on  the  League  of 
Nations  to  an  audience  of  5,000,  speaking  for  45 
minutes.  Former  President  W.  H.  Taft  preceded 
him,  and  spoke  longer.  Six  militant  suffs  were 
arrested  when  they  and  others  charged  the  police 
lines  outside  the  building. 

— Following  his  address,  the  President  refused  to 
meet  Supreme  Court  Justice  Daniel  F.  Cohalan, 
one  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  delegation  from  the 
Irish  Race  Convention  which  had  sought  a  con- 
ference with  him.  Cohalan,  his  associates  pro- 
testing, left,  and  Mr.  Wilson  then  received  the 
party  for  25  minutes;  after  which  he  went  to  Hobo- 
Ren  and  boarded  the  George  Washington,  for  Brest. 

— The  Pope  said  to  a  Roman  labor  delegation,  "I 
want  the  workers  of  the  entire  world  to  linow  I  am 
their  friend." 


— New  York  suffered  from  its  second  harbor  strike  o' 
the  year.  It  began  at  6  A.  M.  About  12,000  were 
out.  With  some  exceptions  ferry  service  was  sus- 
pended in  all  waters  of  the  port,  and  tugboats  and 
lighters  were  in  many  cases  forced  to  tie  up. 

— ^The  "wets"  won  many  local  option  elections  in 
Vermont. 

— The  65th  Congress  ended.  President  Wilson 
signed  the  final  bills  at  the  Capitol,  Issued  a  de- 
nunciation of  the  Republican  filibusterers,  and  left 
at  2  P.  M.  for  New  York,  arriving  there  at  8.15. 
He  stopped  off  at  Philadelpliia.an  hour  to  visit  at 
Jefferson  Hospital  his  new-born  grandson.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Sayre. 

March  6 — President  Wilson,  wife,  and  party  left 
Hoboken  at  8.20  A.  M  on  his  second  trip  to  the 
Peace  Conference. 

— At  Berlin  troops  shot  rioting  Spartacans,  and 
cleared  them  out  of  Halle. 

— Investigation  disproves  charge  that  U.  S.  soldiers 
caused  "crime  wave"  at  Liverpool,  England. 

— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  decided:  (1)  Private 
contract  with  public  service  electric  company, 
fixing  rates.  Is  subject  to  the  police  power  of  regu- 
lation, so  that  exorcise  therefor,  by  fixing  a  higher 
rate,  does  not  impair  obligation  of  contract. 
(2)  One  having  a  contract  with  a  public  service 
electric  company  fixing  rates  is  not  deprived  of 
•  property  without  due  process  by  the  fixing  of 
higher  rates  in  the  exercise  of  the  State's  police 
power  of  regulation. 

— Mayor  Hylan  returned  to  New  York  from  Florida. 

— The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  closed  for  a  day 
on  account  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
new  Federal  Cotton  Futures  Act  passed  by 
Congress. 

— The  du  Pont  powder  concern  reported  that  during 
the  four  years  of  war  it  made  1,460,761,219  lbs. 
of  military  explosives,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
world  production  for  Allied  use. 

— The  sale,  at  New  York,  of  the  H.  V.  Jones  llbi-ary 
ended  with  a'total  of  S391,854. 

— H.  Amy  &  Co  ,  stock  brokers.  New  York,  assign. 
Their  schedule,  filed  March  19,  showed  liabilities, 
$885,489;  nominal  assets,  $819,923;  actual  assets, 
S158,3i9. 

March  6 — The  "Irish  National  Assembly"  has 
elected  Edward  De  Valera  first  "president"  of  the 
"Irish  Republic."  >• 

— Reformers  carry  the  London  aldermanic  elections. 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  was  Miss 
Consuelo  Vanderbllt  of  New  York,  was  elected  to 
the  County  Council  as  a  Progressive,  defeating  a 
Labor  opponent. 

— At  Madison,  Wis.,  Victor  L.  Berger  was  ai'rested 
and  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  violation  of  the 
Espionage  Act,  and  bound  over  in  ball  of  $5,000 
for  trial  at  Eau  Claire  March  10.  State  Senator 
L.  A.  Arnold  was  arraigned  with  him  and  bailed 
out  on  the  same  charge. 

— The  Leviathan  and  the  Mauretania  brought  to  New 
York,  from  France,  364  officers  and  11,984  men 
of  the  27th  Division  of  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces.  The  division  had  buried  1,677  war 
heroes  abroad.  Five  more  died  oa  the  way  back. 
The  Leviathan  brought  10,243,  besides  her  crew 
of  2,100. 

— An  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages,  "effective  aa 
of  Jan.  1,  1919,"  was  announced  by  Clarence  H. 
Mackay,  President  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co., 
to  apply  to  all  regular  employes — -except  messen- 
gers and  8200  a  month  employes — who  on  Dec.  31, 
1918,  had  been  in  the  service  six  months  or  mora 

— A  New  York  Stock  Exchange  seat  brought  $72,000. 

March  7 — A  number  were  killed  and  Injured  in  a 
two-day  riot  of  Canadian  troops  at  Camp  Kimmel, 
at  Rhyl,  Wales.    They  wanted  to  go  home. 

— The  Germans  broke  off  at  Spa  the  parley  over 
their  merchant  fleet,  refusing  to  agree  to  hand  it 
over  to  the  Allies  until  they  should  be  guaranteed 
food  supplies. 

— Soldiers  -at  the  Government  hospital  at  Fort  Mc- 
Henry,  returned  from  France,  either  wounded  ov 
suffering  from  gas,  took  a  poll  on  the  Prohibition 
question.  217  voted  wet  and  38  voted  dry;  9 
were  neutral.  All  the  New  York  soldiers,  62, 
voted  wet. 

— Ex-Capt.  Sidney  Com  of  the  personnel  office  at 
Camp  Upton  was  convicted  in  the  Federal  Court, 
Brooklyn,  of  selling  a  discharge  to  Sergt.  Lloyd 
Mehlig. 
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March  7 — The  New  York  harbor  strike  ended  so  far 
as  the  railroad  floats  were  concerned.  The  men 
got  an  eight-hour  day  and  5  to  15  per  cent,  in- 
crease In  wages. 

— Sixteen-year-old  Milton  Strohm  of  182  Stagg  St., 
BrookljTi,  a  messenger  for  L.  M.  Prince  &  Co., 
was  beaten  and  robbed  of  S63,000  Liberty  bonds, 
stocks,  and  certified  checks  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank  Building,  New  York. 

-^Miss  Edith  F.  Ranger,  sister  of  the  late  Henry 
Ward  Ranger,  and  two  co-defendants,  Richard  H 
G.  Cunningham  and  Carl  W.  Myer,  were  ac- 
quitted in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  of  the 
charge  of  consrsiracy  to  overthrow  her  brother's 
true  will  by  substituting  a  false  copy  to  obtain  his 
8300,000  estate 

March  8 — Herr  Bios,  President  of  the  State  Council 
of  Wurttemberg,  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
state  of  Wurttemberg. 

• — The. United  States  signed  five-year  extensions  of 
the  Arbitration  Treaties  with  Spain  and  Holland. 

— Paul  Magge,  30,  farmer,  near  Caseville,  Mich., 
killed  his  mother  .with  a  chair  and-  then  murdered 
his  three  children  as  a  religious  sacrifice 

— At  New  York,  Enrico  Caruso  and  his  wife,  for- 
merly Miss  Dorothy  Park  Benjamin,  who  were 
married  Aug.  20,  1918,  in  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church,  29th  St.  and  Fifth  Ave.,  were  remarried 
with  a  Catholic  ser\'iice  in  the  Chapel  of  St 
Patrick's  Cathedral.  Before  the  marriagq  Mrs 
Caruso  was  baptized  in  the  Catholic  faith 

March  9 — At  Manila  the  special  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature closed  with  the  adoption  of  Instructions  to 
the  "Independence  Mission"  perpetuating  that 
body  until  independence  is  achieved 

— At  Ottawa,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
went  into  a  receivership. 

— In  the  past  two  weeks  there  have  been  a  85,000,000 
fire  on  the  Santos  coffee  docks,  Brasil,  and  82,500,- 
000  fire  loss  In  a  jute  factory  at  S^.o  Paulo,  and  on 
two  jute-laden  ships  near  there 

— Americar  sailors  "muss"  with  London  police  over 
a  game  of  craps. 

— Three  Red  guards,  at  a  railroad  station  near 
Petrograd,  fired  at  Russian  Premier  Trotzky,  on 
his  way  back  from  Riga  They  missed  him  but 
killed  one  of  his  party  and  wounded  another 

March  10 — At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  $300,000  demands 
by  Bolshevik  fpreign  unemployed  residents,  and 
threats  to  blow  up  the  City  Hall,  led  the  Mayor  to 
appeal  for  the  National  Guard 

— The  U.  S  Supremo  Court  unanimously  sustained 
the  conviction  of  Eugene  V.  Dobs,  four  times 
Socialist  candidate  for  President,  found  guilty  of 
violating  the  Espionage  Act  through  statements 
made  in  a  speech  at  Canton,  O  ,  last  June,  and 
sentenced  to  ten  years'  Imprisonment.  In  deciding 
the  case  the  court  in  effect  upheld  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  so-called  enlistment  section  of 
the  Espionage  Act  of  1917. 

— New  York  harbor  boat-owners  refuse  mediation; 
20,000  longshoremen  joined  the  strike. 

— The  projected  seaaon  of  German  opera  in  New  York 
was  abandoned. 

— By  10  to  8  the  New  Jersey  Senate  refused  to  ratify 
the  Prohibition  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

March  11 — The  Pope  urges  speedy  peace  to  check 
Bolshevism.  At  a  secret  consistory  he  spoke  against 
alleged  "intolerable"  Protestant  and  Jewiso 
propaganda  aimed,  he  said,  at  getting  the  Peace 
Conference  to  consign  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews. 

— Woman  suff i  age  lost  in  the  Iowa  Senate  when  ths.t 
body  voted  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  House 
bill  granting  women  primary  suffrage  and  then 
passSi  the  resolution  proposing  full  Woman  Suf- 
frage through  constitutional  amendment 

— An  act  to  permit  women  to  vote  for  Presidential 
electors  was  passed  in  thft  Senate,  Maine,  after  an 
amendment  to  provide  a  referendum  to  the  voters 
was  defeated.    The  measure  now  goes  to  the  House. 

— Stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co  at 
their  annual  meeting  authorized  an  increase  In 
Indebtedness  of  875,000,000  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad. 
— Fire  did  5200,000  damage  at  the  U.  S.  Quarter- 
masters storehouse,  at  Chicago. 
— From  his  sick  bed,  at  Washington,  W.  J.  Bryan, 
in  a  public  statement,  endorsed  a  League  of 
Nations,  suggesting  amendments  to  the  proposed 
Constitution. 


— Eight  of  eleven  towns  In  Massachusetts- that  voted 
on  local  option  went  "wet." 

— The  Cosmopolitan  Bank,  Bronx,  was  robbed  of 
826,432.  Later  there  were  several  arrests;  on 
March  15  the  President  of  the  bank,  G.  B.  Wil- 
liams, resigned. 

— At  New  York  the  harbor  strike  held  up  out-bound 
ocean  shipping. 

— The  World  wins  its  theatre  ticket  speculator 
fight;  all  the  speculators  get  licensed  under  the 
new  law. 

— Samuel  Wolchock,  keeper  of  a  shop  at  208  WyckoR 
Ave  ,  Brooklyn,  was  shot  to  death  ,in  his  store  by 
one  of  two  robbers  while  his  wife  looked  on. 

March  12 — -At  Cleveland,  O.,  in  a  farewell  public 
address  before  he  began  a  ten-year  sentence  on  a 
charge  of  violating  the  Espionage  Act,  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  Socialist  leader,  at  a  meeting  uphpld  the 
Bolsiievist  rule  in  Russia  and  referred  to  Lenine 
and  Trotzky  as  the  "foremost  statesmen  of  the 
age."  Debs  said  the  Judges  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  were  "begowned,  bewhlskered,  be- 
powdered  old  fossils  who  have  never  decided  any- 
thing." 

^— Every  car  of  the  Public  Service  Railway  Co.,  which 
runs  through  141  New  Jersey  cities  and  towns, 
ceased  operation  at  6  P.  M.  Company  officials 
announced  that  they  preferred  to  give  up  service 
for  the  night  rather  than  risk  violence  from  their 
employes,  who,  4,500  strong,  walked  out  at 
4  AM. 

— The  first  death  In  New  York  from  encephalitis 
lethargica  or  sleeping  sickness,  occurred.  The 
victim  was  Erskine  W.  Martin,' 35,  of  No.  364  Mc- 
Donough  St.,  Brooklyn,  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Ward  Steamship  Co.  Eight  suspected  cases  are 
under  observation  in  the  city. 

— Two  new  American  operas,  "The  Legend,"  by 
Jacques  Byrne  and  J  C.  Breil,  and  "The  Temple 
Dancer,"  by  Jutta  Bell-Ranske  and  J.  A.  Hugo, 
were  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York. 

March  13 — President  Wilson  and  the  party  which 
came  with  him  from  the  United  States  left  Brest 
for  Paris  at  11  P.  M.  The  President  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  disembarked  from  the  George  Washington 
at  9  45,  favored  by  a  moonlight  night. 

— The  Spanish  Cabinet  granted  an  eight-hour  day 
to  all  building  trades. 

— Miss  Edith  Mortimer  was  found  npt  guilty  of 
second  degree  manslaughter,  after  a  jury  in  the 
Queens  County  Supreme  Court,  Long  Island 
City,  had  debated  her  case  almost  ten  and  a  half 
hours 

— The  presence  in  the  United  States  of  6,000  Russian 
workers  committed  to  the  overthorw  of  govern- 
ment by  force  was  revealed  through  the  examina- 
tion of  the  164  men  and  women  who  were  roimded 
up  March  12  by  the  police  in  a  raid  on  the  rooms  of 
the  Union  of  Russian  Workers,  commonly  known 
as  the  Soviet,  on  E.  15th  St.,  New  Yoik. 

— Those  boys  of  the  27th  Division  who  entertained 
the  Germans  by  pom-ing  TNT  for  them  came 
home  on  the  transport  America.  They  were  the 
big-gun  fighters  from  Broadway,  and  made  up  the 
52d  Brigade  Field  Artillery. 

March  14 — President  Wilson  was  warmly  received 
in  Paris  upon  his  arrival  at  the  Invalides  station 
at  12.07  P.  M. 

— Emile  Cottin,  the  Anarchist  who  recently  tried  to 
assassinate  Clemenceau,  was  sentenced  to  death 
by  court  martial 

— Two  hundred  Spartacans  have  been  shot  in  Berlin 
and  suburbs.  The  rising  is  officially  declared- 
crushed. 

— The  U.  S.  State  Department  gets  word  from 
Peking  that  on  M-arch  12  and  13  there  were  armed 
clashes  at  Tientsin  Involving  American  soldiers 
(marines),  Japanese  policemen,  and  civilians 
The  Japanese  Consul  is  said  to  have  been  attacked. 

— The  American  auxiliary  (1,600-ton)  bark  City  of 
Gulfport,  bound  from  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  for 
Montevideo,  was  burned  in  La  Plata  roadstead, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Is  a  total  loss.    There  were  no 

O  8jS  U  0.1 1  i  fiS 

— The  German  submarine  U-43,  while  attempting  to 
escape  from  Ferrol,  Spain,  was  chased  by  a  de- 
stroyer and  sunk 

— At  New  York  all  but  4,000  of  the  port  strikers  are 
back  at  work 

— Morris  Korell,  46,  ended  his  life  by  leaping  froM 
the  Manhattan  Bridge  on  the  New  York  side. 
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March  14 — After  serving  lorty-on«  years,  Solomon 
B.  Grlffln  retired  from  the  managing  editorship 
o(  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican.    ' 

— At  Calgary,  the  Interprovincial  Conference  of 
Canadian  Labor  Unions  voted  unanimously  In 
favor  of  severing  afBllations  with  American  labor 
organizations  and  forming  a  Canadian  federation 
to  be  known  as  "The  Ones  Big  Union." 

^larch  15 — Nine  sailors  were  drowned  in  the  slnlslng 
of  the  American  naval  transport  Yselhaven,  which 
strucli  a  mine  at  1.35  A.  M.,  March  14. 

— At  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  Walter  Melcher  was  killed 
early  in  the  Santa  Monica  road  race. 

— The  first  Uruguayan  Congress  under  the  new 
Constitution  assembled  at  Montevideo. 

— Herr  Leinert,  Majority  Socialist,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Prussian  Assembly,  which  Is  meet- 
ing in  Betlin 

■ — Preliminary  action  toward  testing  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Wartime  Prohibition  Act  was 
taken  in  the  filing  ol  a  stockholder's  suit  in  the 
New  York  Federal  Court  against  the  James 
Everard  Breweries 

— The  Leviathan  sailed  from  Hoboken  for  Brest  with 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Mrs.  Daniels. 

March  16 — American  troops  have  begun  to  move  to 
strategic  points  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
west  of  Vladivostok  to  aid  John  F.  Stevens  and  his 
staff  of  American  railway  men  in  the  technical 
operation  of  the  railway. 

— Several  were  killed  in  Red  riots  at  Seville,  Spain. 

— William  Hohenzollern  has  sawed  1,000  logs  at 
Amerongen. 

— A  poll  of  the  Amei-ican  press,  by  The  World,  shows 
an  overwhelming  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  League  of 
Nations. 

— The  trolley  strike  in  New  Jersey  kept  all  Public 
Service  Corporation  cars  in  the  barns,  except  on 
the  Camden  division. 

— Four  hundred  union  delegates,  representing 
150,000  laboring  men  of  New  Jersey,  met  in  New- 
ark and  adopted  resolutions  protesting  against  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Wartime  Pro- 
hibition Act. 

— Maj.  David  McK.  Peterson,  one  of  America's 
officially  credited  "aces,"  was  killed  in  the  fall  of 
his  airplane  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  Maj.  Peter- 
son's home  was  at  Honesdale,  Pa. 

— Liouts.  Rob«rt  Morsback  and  O.  D.  Davidson  of 
the  Ellington  Field  Aviation  personnel  were  killed 
near  Richmond,  Texas    . 

March  17 — By  52  to  26  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  West  Virginia  Legislature  adopted  a  resolution 
opposing  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  "any  such  alliance." 

— At  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Lieut.  Clark  Wright  of  the 
345th  Field  Artillery  is  awake  after  a  four-weeks' 
sleep. 

— A  woman  and  child  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  a  man 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  died  of  the  alleged  sleeping- 
sip  Icn  f  ss 

— William  H.  Yawkey  of  New  York,  owner  of  oil  and 
timber  lands  in  the  West,  who  inherited  a  fortune 
from  his  father  and  died  of  Influenza  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  left  more  than  $40,000,000,  half  of  which  goes 
to  bis  nephew,  Thomas  Austin,  IG,  who  was  taken 
In  MiT  Yawkey's  family  in  1910,  after  the  death 
of  both  parents,  and  was  adopted  after  the  will  In 
his  favor  had  been  executed.  The  boy  then  took 
the  name  of  Thomas  Austin  Yawkey. 

•^-The  volcano  of  Calbuco,  on  the  coast  of  Chili, 
south  of  Concepcion,  Is  in  eruption  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Casto,  on  the  island  of  Chiloe,  and 
other  nearby  towns,  are  fleeing  from  their  homes 
Ashes  and  lava  are  destroying  fields  and  houses, 

— A  warrant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Walter 
K.  WUklns,  charging  him  with  the  murder  of  his 
wife,  Julia  Wllkins,  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  27  at 
their  home  in  Long  Beach,  L.  I. 

— Breweries  throughout  the  country  were  told  by  the 
New  York  Lager  Beer  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
United  States  Brewers'  Association,  to  go  ahead 
forthwith  with  the  sale  of  beer  of  an  alcoholic 
content  of  2.75  per  cent. 

— The  Jersey  trolley  strike  ended  Each  side  claimed 
a  victory  in  the  row  over  the  "open  shop." 

— In  a  fog  at  New  York,  the  steamer  Lexington  cut 
In  two  and  sank  the  Arbuckle  Sugar  tug  Jameson. 

— Twenty  thousand  marched  in  the  St.  Patrick's 
day  parade  in  Manhattan,  and  10,000  in  Brooklyn. 

— Twelve  I.  W.  W.'s,  arrested  In  western  cities  and 
broucht  East  for  deDortation,  were  released  from 


Ellis  Island  under  an  order  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wilson. 

March  18.— The  British  Government  announced  it 
has  crushed  a  Nationalist  uprising  by  Mohamme- 
dans In  Egypt.    The  leaders  have  been  deported. 

— Angered  at  his  disagreeing  with  President  Wilson 
and  at  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  League  of 
Nations,  sixteen  Democratic  representatives  left 
the  hall  during  an  address  by  U.  S.  Senator  James 
A.  Reed  before  a  joint  assembly  of  the  Missosrl 
House  and  Senate. 

— Major  Gen.  Crowder,  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
the  American  Army,  who  had  been  invited  to 
Cuba  by  the  Government  to  revise  the  election 
laws,  arrived  from  Key  West  at  Havana  by  sea- 
plane. \ 

— The  New  Jersey.  Assembly,  by  a  viva  voce  vote, 
rejected  the  Federal  Prohibition  Amendment  to 
the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

— At  New  York  the  carpenters'  strike  was  settled. 
The  men  get  a  small  increase  in  wages. 

—The  jurors  in  the  case  of  Thomas  F.  Blewitt,  a 
Division  Superintendent  of  the  B.  R.  T.,  indicted 
on  a  charge  of  manslaughter  as  a  result  of  the 
Malbone  Street,  Brooklyn,  wreck  on  Nov.  1,  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  not  guilty  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  Mineola. 

— Gordon  R  Patterson,  heir  to  $5,000,000,  escaped 
from  the  U.  S.  prison,  at  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
where  he  was  serving  five  years  for  desertion  from 
the'army. 

— Following  a  Black  Hand  demand  on  her  husband 
for  ,S5,000,  Mrs.  G.  D.  Greenwood  was  hilled  by 
a  bomb  explosion  at  the  gate  of  her  home,  Oak- 
land, Cal 

March  19 — At  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor H.  C.  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  and  President 
A.  L.  Lowell  of  Harvard  University,  debated  tlie 
Wilson  proposal  for  a  League  of  Nations,  the  lat- 
ter taking  the  affirmative. 

— Fifty  Democratic  members  of  the  Missouri  State 
House  of  Representatives  a-sked  U.  S.  Senator 
Reed  to  resign  because  of  his  attack  on  the  League 
of  Nations. 

— Dr.  W.  K.  Wllkins  was  arrested  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad  station.  New  York,  on  his  way 
from  Baltimore  to  Mineola  to  suiTender  on  a 
charge  of  wife  murder. 

— Archbishop  P.  J.  Hayes  was  formally  installed  at 
,St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York. 

— At  New  York  the  Jacob  Hoffman  Brewing  Co. 
filed  in  the  Federal  District  Court  application  for 
an  injunction  restraining  Federal  authorities  from 
possible  criminal  prosecution  of  alleged  violators 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department's  ruling 
that  beer  containing  }^  of  1  per  cent,  alcohol  or 
more  is  intoxicating.  It  is  aimed  to  make  the 
Government  a  party  to  action  for  the  definition  of 
intoxicants.  Several  brewers  resumed  making 
2.75  per  cent.  beer. 

March  20 — The  Ukraine  is  now  virtually  In  the  hold 

of  the  Reds.    The  French  garrison  is  driven  from 

Odessa   after  battle   in.-  wiiich   enemy   lost   over 

,5,000  men.     Bolshevik  armies  r-re  under  German 

Officers.    There  is  rioting  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow. 

— According  to  Corean  reports,  10,000  Nationalists 
have  been  killed  and  10,000  are  tmder  arrest. 

— The  American  Squadron  under  Rear  Admiral 
Caperton  which  for  some  time  has  been  paying 
visits  to  Soutli  American  countries,  sailed  for  the 
United  States  from  Rio  Janeiro. 

— At  Towson,  Md.,  Dr.  Norbu  Ishida,  the  Japanese 
alienist,  was  found  guilty  of  first  degree  murder 
for  the  killing  of  Dr.  George  B.  Wolff,  an  associate, 
and  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 

— Job  E  Hedges  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  New 
York  Railways  Co.,  which  operates  the  "green 
car"  surface  lines  of  Manhattan. 

— Forty-three  original  drawings  by  Aubrey  Beardsley 
brought  $6,972  last  night  at  auction  at  New  York. 
They  comprised  the  collection  of  Frederick  H. 
Evans,  a  London  book  seller,  who  helped  start 
Beardsley's  career  by  inducing  J.  M.  Dent  to  give 
the  artist  a  commission  to  illustrate  "Morte  d' Ar- 
thur." 

— Giovanni  Ferraro  was  executed  at  Sing  Sing  for 
the  murder  of  William  Dunbar;  a  railroad  boss,  at 
Farmersvllle,  N.  Y 

March  21 — The  British  steamer  Penlee,  3,700  tons, 
which  sailed  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb.  5,  ifl 
reported  to  have  been  abandoned  at  sea  on  fire. 
The  crew  was  saved. 
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March  21 — At  Chaumont,  King  Albert  thanked  and 
praised  The  World  for  its  services  to  Belgium  and 
emphasized  his  appreciation  of  the  assistance 
given  by  America  and  the  American  press  to  his 
country,  in  conversation  with  The  World  corre- 
spondent during  a  reception  at  Gfti.  Pershing's 
chateau  in  honor  of  the  visiting  King  and  Queen. 

— The  California-Mexican  Land  Co  of  Los  Angeles 
has  been  warned  by  the  U.  S.  State  Department 
against  selling  to  Japanese  interests  800,000 
acres  ol  land  in  Lower  California. 

— Fifty  Democratic  members  of  the  Missouri  Legis- 
lature dared  U.  S.  Senator  Reed  (Dem  )  to  resign 
with  them  and  test  opinion  on  the  League  of 
Nations  at  a  special  election. 

— The  Interborough  Consolidated  Corporation,  a 
$50,000,000  holding  company,  followed  the  New 
York  Railways  into  bankruptcy.  James  R  Shef- 
field was  appointed  receiver  by  Judge  Julius  M. 
Mayer. 

— The  strike  of  12,000  woollen  operatives  at  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  ends  The  employes  get  a  48-hour  -week  and 
union  recognition 

— Two  negroes  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  sleeping- 

— Henry  C.  Frick  pays  575,000  for  a  bust  portrait  of 
George  Washington  by  Gilbert  Stuart. 

— Steamer  Wailele  en  route  Kauai  to  Honolulu  with 
sugar,  collides  with  schooner  Kitsah  of  Port 
Blakeley,  Wash.,  both  vessels  total  loss;  crews 
escape. 

March  22 — The  first- triumphal  march  on  a  large 
scale  of  British  troops  which  fought  in  France  and 
Belgium  occurred  in  London. 

— Postmaster  General  Burleson  ousted  Clarence  H. 
Mackay  as  President  and  operating  head  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Co. 

— At  Boston,  the  State  Supreme  Court  dismissed  a 
petition  to  cancel  toll  rates  ordered  by  Postmaster 
General  Burleson. 

■ — Enrico  Caruso,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
appearance  in  opera. 

March  23 — President  Wilson,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  Rear  Admiral  Grayson,  spent  the  day 
visiting  Soissons,  the  Chemin  dos  Dames,  Coucj'- 
le-Chateau,  Chauny,  Noyon,  Montdidier,  and  the 
neighboring  regions. 

— A  new  Hungarian  Soviet  Government  has  been 
instituted  following  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet 
of  which  Michael  Karolyi  was  Provisional  Presi- 
dent 

— The  volcano  Santiago  is  in  eruption,  Nicaragua 
advices  report,  throwing  ashes  and  spreading 
fumes  over  a  large  area.  Plantations  are  suffering. 
The  volcano  Irazu  in  Costa  Rica  is  also  active,  and 
plantations  in  that  vicinity  are  sustaining  damage. 

—Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  arrived  In  Brest  on 
the  Leviathan. 

— At  New  York,  Jeremiah  A.  O'Leary,  charged  with 
violation  of  the  Espionage  Act,  was  acquitted  on 
four  of  the  five  counts  named  in  the  Indictment  by 
a  FederaJ  jury,  after  it  had  deliberated  more  than 
fifty-three  hours.  Adolf  Stern,  business  manager 
of  Bull,  O'Leary's  magazine,  was  acquitted  on  all 
counts.  The  two  other  defendants.  Bull  and  the 
American  Truth  Society,  of  which  O'Leary  was 
head,  were  also  acquitted  on  the  first  four  counts. 

—Mrs.  Florence  Coyne,  25,  a  stenographer,  was  dis- 

t  covered  dead — the  police  and  Prosecutor  assert, 
the  victim  of  a  ripper  murderer — in  an  automobile 
standing  at  Rosewood  St.  and  Newhall  Ave.,  on 
the  edge  of  Bronx  P^rk. 

— 'Twfenty-seventh  Division  heroes  receive  trophies 
in  Central  Park  in  presence  of  50,000  New  Yorkers. 

— Five  rabbinical  degrees  were  conferred  after  the 
-manner  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  In  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  svnagogue.  New  York,  by  the  Elchana 
Theological  Seminary  for  the  first  time  In  the 
seminary's  history. 

— It  was  37th  Division  and  Ohio  Day  at  Hoboken, 
the  transports  Noordam,  Von  Steuben,  and  Hunt- 
ington bringing  to  .port  a  total  of  4,190  officers 
and  men  of  that  organization. 

March  24 — At  Paris,  Raoul  Villain  was  placed  on 
trial  for  the  miu-der  on  July  31,  1914,  of  Jean  Leon 
Jaures,  the  French  Socialist  leader. 

— Capt.  W.  A.  Miu-ray  of  Brooklyn  killed  himself  at 
a  Chicago  hotel;  and  Capt.  Harold  \ian  Matre 
killed  himself  at  Cincinnati. 

— ^The  National  Woman's  Suffrage  Association  con- 
vention opened  at  St.  Louis. 


— Gov.  Burnqulst  signed  a  bill  giving  women  the 
right  to  vote  for  Presidential  electors  in  Minnesota. 

— Constitutionality  of  the  Arizona  Act  of  1913 
limiting  employment  of  women  to  eight  hours  a 
day  was  upheld  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in 
disposing  of  appeals. 

— The  steamer  Comet  was  burned  on  the  Cumber- 
land River,  near  Canton,  Ky.;  loss,  S20,000. 

— Brooklyn  turned  out  and  gave  its  boys  of  the  27th 
Division  a  welcome.  The  parade  was  witnessed  by 
500,000.  In  Manhattan  the  107tli  Regiment 
(old  7th)  paraded. 

— The  Idaho,  America's  newest  super-dreadnought, 
went  into  commission  at  Camden,  N.  J. 

March  25 — Constitutional  guarantees  have  been  sus- 
pended throughout  Spain  on  account  of  strikes. 
Troops  occupy  Barcelona. 

— Secretary  Daniels  and  party  reached  Paris  from 
Brest. 

— Sir  Conan  Doyle,  who  bad  announced  his  faith  in 
spirit  life,  possesses  papers  wliich,  he  claims, 
"prove  the  survival  of  and  communion  with  the 
dead  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt." 

— Court  proceedings  at  Chicago  showed  a  SI, 500,000 
fraud  in  promoting  the  Consumers  Packing  Co. 

— The  first  American  food  ship  reached  Germany. 

— J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  a  man  to  pilot  the  manager 
of  his  250-mlle  tract  of  wheat  fields  at  Hardin, 
Mont.,  in  an  airplane. 

— With  only  one  dissenting  vote  the  Iowa  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  Senate  measure  pro- 
posing full  Woman  SuSrage  in  the  State  through 
constitutional  amendment.  The  measure  roust 
pass  again  in  both  Houses  of  the  next  Legislature 
before  it  can  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote. 

—The  New  Hampshire  House  killed  a  bill  legalizing 
the  sale  of  beverages  with  a  maximum  alcohol 
content  of  2.75  per  cent.  The  Senate  amended  a 
House  bill  intended  to  strengthen  tho  prohibitory 
law,  by  eliminating  provisions  for  search  and  the 
seizure  of  private  stocks  of  liquor. 

— The  Rev.  Austin  Dowling,  former  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  the  Des  Moines  Diocese,  was  conse- 
crated Archbishop  of  St.  Paul  to  succeed  the  Rev. 
John  Ireland,  who  died  several  months  ago. 

— The  Rev  Edmund  F.  Gibbons,  rector  of  St, 
Theresa's  Church,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Albany  In  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral. 

— The  National  Petroleum  Congress  opened  at 
Chicago.  ,         ,      , 

— Miles  Johnson  was  killed  by  a  cousin  in  a  leua 
fight  in  Breathitt  County,  Ky. 

—Mexican  bandits  killed  Oscar  Wallace,  American 
manager  of  a  ranch  In  Coahuila. 

— The  first  airpl.ane  flight  over  Washington  of  a 
machine  piloted  by  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  was  made  to-day  by  Henderson  of  Nevada. 

— New  York  gave  a  tumultuous  welcome  home  to 
20,000  men  of  the  27th  Division,  who  marched  on 
Fifth  Ave.,  and  were  reviewed  by  the  Governor, 
Mayor,  and  others.  ";, 

— The  New  York  port  strike  extends  to  ocean  Ime 
piers.  A  race  riot  occurred  In  the  "Pullman  Por- 
ters' Paradise"  part  of  Harlem. 

March  26 — The  Peace  Conference  ended  the  Adriatic 

Ti  1  oo  It  9i  (i  f* 

— Seventy  children  were  killed  and  twenty  injured 
seriously  In  a  stampede  at  a  juvenile  entertain- 
ment at  Gleiwltz,  Silesia.  .     / 

— An  American  fleet  of  thirty-nine  warships  from 
Brest  anchored  in  the  Tagus  to-day.  With  those 
already  here  this  makes  a  total  of  eighty-four 
units  of  the  American  Navy  in  the  Tagus. 

— Half  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Labrador  have 
died,  it  is  reported,  from  influenza,  smallpox,  and 
measles,  in  the  past  winter. 

— After  serving  nine  months  of  .their  twenty-year 
sentences  in  Atlanta  Federal  Prison  for  violating 
the  Espionage  Act,  the  leaders  of  Russellism — 
Joseph  F.  Rutherford,  William  E.  Van  Amburgli 
Clayton  J.  Woodworth,  George  H.  Fisher,  Robert 
J.  Martin,  Alexander  Hugh  McMillan,  Fred  H. 
Robison,  and  Giovanni  de  Cecca — were  released 
on  380,000  ball.  ,     , 

— By  the  death  of  Mr^.  James  B.  Colgate  at  Yonkers 
several  days  ago,  Colgate  University  will  receive 
between  $500,000  and  5600,000  under  the  terms  of 
her  husband's  will,  filed  in  the  Westchester  County 
Surrogate's  oflSce.  Mr.  Colgate's  will  was  proved 
Feb.  24,  1904.  He  left  personal  property  ap- 
praised at  S9,940,063,  and  real  estate  worth 
§603,485. 
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Marcti  26: — Three  thousand  mill  workers  strike  at 

— ^A  two-day  Foreign  Press  Conference,  called  by  the 
Inter-Racial  Council,  was  begun  at  the  Engineer- 
ing Societies  Building,  New  York. 
— Helnrlch  von  Eckardt,  ex-German  Ambassador 
to  Mexico,  left  New  York  on  the  Nleuw  Amster- 
dam for  home  with  SSO.OOO  In  American  gold 
cpr  1 1  fi  c  flitifts 
March  27 — Jeremiah  A.  O'Leary  was  released  from 

the  Tombs  in  $10,000  bail. 
. — The  New  York  Stata  Assembly  declared  for  free- 
dom for  Ireland. 
— Two  New  York  Stock  Exchange  seats  sold  at 

$75,000  each. 

— Indictments    of    New    York    Fire    Department 

ofHcials  showed.  It  was  alleged,  a  S100,000-a-year 

movie  show  blackmail  graft  plot. 

March  28 — The  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Duke  of 

Cumberland  and  Viscount  Taatfe,  who  adhered  to 

the  enemy  during  the  war,  have  been  deprived  of 

their  British  peerages  by  a  King's  order  Id  Council. 

— The  first  detachment  of  American  railroad  troops 

have  arrived  on  the  Murman  coast. 
^— Roger  C.  Tredwell,  of  New  York,  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Tashkent,  Turkestan,  was  released  by  the  Bol- 
shevists.   He  reached  Helslngfors,  April  28. 
— The  U.  S.  calls  for  50,000  volunteers  to  take  place 

of  troops  in  France  that  want  to  come  home. 
— The  Missouri  Senate  passed  the  Senate  Suffrage 
Bill  granting  women  the  right  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dential Electors,  and  passed  a  resolution  submit- 
ting to  the  voters  a  constitutional  amendment  for 
Woman  Suffrage. 
— The  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  conven- 
tion, at  St.  Louis,  Indorsed  a  League  of  Nations. 
— Six  bandits,  not  masked,  rob  the  "West  Side  branch 
of  the  Commonwealth  State  Bank,  at  Detroit,  of 
510,000  cash  and  $65,000  of  unregistered  Liberty 
Bonds. 
— A  blizzard  struck  New  York  from  the  south — two 
Inches  of  snow;  an  eighty-mile  gale:  temperature 
23    degrees;    three    persons    killed;    several-   craft 
blown  ashore;  trolley  traffic  paralyzed;  transports 
held  up  on  way  into  harbor.     ,. 
— The  Aviation  Section  of  the  Police  Reserves  of  thG' 
Police   Department   of   the   City    of   New    York 
sprang  into  being. 
March  29 — Raoul  Villain  was  acquitted  by  a  jury  of 
the  murder,  on  July  31,  1914,  of  the  French  Social- 
ist loader  Jean  Jaures. 
-t-Twenty  Sinn  Fein  prisoners,  including  J.  J.  Walsh, 

M.  P.  foir  Cork,  escaped  from  Mountjoy  Prison. 
— The  Japanese  Diet  extends  suffrage  to  2,500,000, 

increasing  the  total  to  4,000,000. 
— The  manufacture  and  sale  of  near-beer  Is  pro- 
hibited in  Nevada  under  a  decision  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court. 
— The  golden   jubilee   convention   of   the   National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  ended  by 
electing,  at  St.  Louis,  Mrs  C.  H.  Brooks  of  Wichita, 
Kan.,   ChoJrman  of  the  new   League  of  Women 
Voters. 
— At  Sumter,  S.  C,  more  than  4,500  bales  of  cotton, 
together  with  ten  or  twelve  freight  cars  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  were  destroyed  in  a 
fire  afrthe  Sumter  Cotton  Warehouse  Co  plant  pier 
to-day.     The   loss   is   estimated   at   $500,000   to 
$700,000. 
March  30 — At  Auteuil,  France,  a  football  team  of 
the  89th  American  Division  beat  a  team  of  the  36th 
Division,  by  a  score  of  14  to  6,  for  the  champion- 
ship of  the  American  expeditionary  forces. 
— In  Archangel  district  there  was  a  reported  near- 
mutiny    among    American   troops    when    ordered 
to  the  front  by  Col.  Stewart.    They  demanded  to 
go  homo  and   refused   to  advance  further  than 
Obozerskaya,  It  was  asserted  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment.    Some  days  later.  Gen.  March  stated  that 
the  reported  balking  unit  was  Co.   l,  .ISOth  In- 
fantry,  recruited   at  Detroit,   Mich.     When   the 
company  got  back  to  the  United  States  the  whole 
story  was  denied. 
—At  Toledo,  when  admission  was  refused  them  to 
Memorial  Hall,  a  city  building,  where  Eugene  V. 
Debs  was  to  have  spoken,  5,000  persona  stormed 
the   place,  broke  windows   and   doors   and   then 
paraded   the   streets,    crying   "To   hell   with   the 
Mayor!"    Debs  was  in  bed  In  a  local  hotel,  too  ill 
to  appear  In  public. 
— rThe  Presbyterian  Churcb  decides  on  a  world-wide 
fight  for  Prohibition 


— Sir  Thomas  Llpton  reached  New  York  for  a  visit 
on  the  Aqultania. 

March  31 — The  British  Commons  passes,  by  282  to 
64,  a  bill  for  an  army  of  900,000  men  until  April, 
1920. 

— At  Paris,  (Senator  Charles  Humbert,  with  the  rib- 
bon of  the  Legion  of  Honor'in  his  buttonliole,  was 
arraigned  before  a  court  ,martlal  on  charges  ol 
commerce  with  the  enemy.  Three  alleged  ac- 
complices also  sat  in  the  prisoners'  box — Pierre 
Lenoir,  Capt.  Georges  Ladoux,  and  William 
Desouches.  r 

— A  smallpox  epidemic  kills  thousands  In  the  De- 
partment of  Apulia,  Italy. 

— Four  lives  were  lost  In  the  collapse  of  a  scaffolding 
at  the  launching  of  the  Waukau,  at  Bristol,  Pa. 

— At  Pensacola,  Fla.,  three  naval  aviators  were 
killed  In  a  collision  between  two  seaplanes  flying 
over  Santa  Rosa  Island.  The  dead  are  Ei^sign 
Carl  H.  Weigel,  Baltimore;  Ensign  H.  A.  Robinson, 
Coldwater,  Mich.,  and  Chief  Quartermaster's  Mate 
Eldon  H.  Truex,  St.  Louis. 

— At  Riverside,   Cal.,   Lieut.   C.   M.   Rlpperger  of 
Mollne,  111.,  was  killed  when  the  airplane  in  whicli 
'  he  was  flying  over  March  Field  fell  1.000  feet. 

— Dissolution  of  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Co., 
capitalized  at  nearly  580,000,000,  was  ordered  by 
Judge  Learned  Hand  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at 
New  York. 

— The  New  York  State  Senate  favored  giving-  Pales- 
tine to  the  Jews. 

— A.  test  train  was  run  through  the  Clark  St.  tube 
under  "the  East  River. 

— Th6  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  upheld 
/the  lower  court,  freeing  F.  J.  Godsoll  of  charges  of 
fraud  in  auto  sales  to  France. 

— Eugene  V.  Debs's  application  for  a  rehearing  ol 
his  appeal  from  conviction  and  sentence  to  ten 
yeare'  imprisonment  for  violating  the  U.  S.  Es- 
pionage Act  was  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

April  1 — Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  left  Paris 
for  Italy. 

— Two  hundred  persons  were  Injured,  including  60 
American  soldiers,  in  an  explosion  of  gasoline  at 
Echternach. 

— The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  announced  that 
Henry  Watterson,  editor  since  1868,  and  editor- 
emeritus  since  last  August,  had  requested  his 
retirement,  due  to  his  variance  with  the  Courier- 
Journal  officials  on  the  proposed  League  of  Na- 
tions, he,  the  paper  says,  being  against  the  pro- 
posals, while  the  officials  favor  the  issue. 
— Secretary  of  War  Baker  approved  the.  verdict  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  arm!y  that  any 
beverage  containing  1  4  per  cent,  alcohol  is  Intoxi- 
cating from  the  army  point  of  view,  and  is,  there- 
fore, barred  from  army  camps  and  adjacent  zones. 
— Sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  discharged  soldiers, 
away  from  reservations  or  military  dry  zones, 
even  if  they  are  in  uniform  is  not  unlawful,  the 
War  Department  holds  In  an  opinion  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  approved  by  Secretary 

— The  20  per  cent,  increase  in  telegraph  rates  went 
into  effect. 

— The  meat  packing  industry  which  has  been  under 
Federal  license  since  October,  1917,  was  released 
from  Food  Administration  control  by  a  proclama- 
tion signed  by  President  Wilson  in  Paris. 

— William  Hale  Thompson  was  re-elected  Mayor  of 
Chicago  by  a  pluVality  of  17,500.  The  city  voted 
"wet"  by  248,000. 

— Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  2d,  goes  into  politics. 

— In  Wisconsin,  the  cities  of  Madison  and  Superior 
went  "wet." 

— Nebraska  women  voted  in  municipal  elections  for 
the  first  time  since  they  were  granted  partial  suf- 
frage by  the  Legislature  in  1917. 

— Gov.  Albert  E.  Sleeper  signed  a  bill  making  it  a 
criminal  offence  to  keep  Intoxcating  liquors  in 
private  homes  as  well  as  in  public  places  in 
Michigan. 

— Waiter  A.  Byrnes  of  San  Francisco  and  Cadet 
Parker  D.  Buck  of  Cincinnati,  attached  to  Kelly 
Flying  Field,  Tex  ,  were  killed  in  the  fall  of  their 
airplane  three  miles  from  the  Held. 

— The  Nevada  Legislature  restored  capital  punish- 
ment. 

— A  Boer  mission  reached  New  York  on  the  way  to 
Parig,*headed  by  J.  B.  M.  Hertzog. 

April  2 — The  revised  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  was  made  public  by  The  World. 
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April  2 — The  Queen  of  Spain  was  operated  on. 

— German  strikes  spread  to  Berlin.  Typhus  fever 
appears  at  Buden.  Man.v  are  reported  killed  In 
rlota  at  Frankfort.  Troops  fire  on  Stuttgart 
rioters. 

• — Menshevlki  and  Social  Revolutionaries  start  an 
anti-BolshevL3t  railway  strike  at  Petrograd  and 
cut  off  food  supplies 

—At  Berlin  investigation  Into  the  cage  of  Capt. 
Charles  Fryatt,  of  the  British  merchant  marine, 
who  was  executed  by  the  Germans  in  1916  after 
his  conviction  by  a  German  court  martial  of 
having  attempted  to  ram  the  German  submarine 
U-33  with  his  vessel,  was  begun  by  a  national 
court  martial. 

— Former  Emperor  Charles  of  Austria  has  gone  to 
Lugano. 

— Mexico  denies  any  land  sales  to  Japanese. 

— Thomas  E.  Graves  of  Seattle  was  killed  instantly 
In  an  airplane  accident  at  Boiling  Field,  near 
Washington,  D   C. 

— An  Albany,  N.  Y.,  legislator,  member  of  the 
Senate,  reported  an  ofler  of  $500,000  if  ho  would 
boost  the  6-cent  trolley  fare  bill. 

— At  Cincinnati,  the  thirtieth  convention  of  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis  honored  the 
Rev.  I.  M.  Wise,  Its  founder  and  first  President. 

— At  Marfa,  Tex.,  following  a  raid  across  the  Rio 
Grande  by  Mexican  bandits.  Troop  K,  80th  Cav- 
alry, in  command  of  Capt.  Matllclc,  overtook  and 
killed  five  bandits. 

—  At  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  House,  without  a  dissenting 
vote,  passed  the  Mackay  Senate  bill  authorizing 
the  construction  of  a  vehicular  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson  River  to  be  built  and  maintained  jointly 
by  New  Jersey  and  New  York  States. 

— Trade  between  the  United  States  and  German- 
Austria  was  renewed. 

— Jepha  Stoll,  a  farm  hand  at  Swartswood,  N.  J., 
rode  six  miles  to  get  a  match  to  start  fire  to  heat 
water  to  thaw  his  false  teeth  out  of  a  glass. 

— Toole,  Henry  &  Co.  New  York  brokers,  sus- 
pended. 

>-The  Leviathan  arrived  at  New  York  from  Brest, 
with  12,274  officers  and  enlisted  men,  the  largest 
number  of  troops  ever  transported  on  a  single 
ship.  The  greatest  number  she  carried  to  France 
was  11  322,  on  a  trip  last  May  With  nurses, 
civillatLS,  and  her  crew,  she  had  a  total  of  14,416 
on  board,  the  greatest  number  of  persons  ever 
carried  by  a  single  ship. 

— Lieut.  Roderick  Cole,  observer,  of  Nesbltt,  Miss  ; 
Bray  toil  Nicholas,  pilot,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Charles 
Volk,  pilot.  New  York  City,  and  Private  John 
Salerno,  New  York  City,  American  aviators,  were 
killed  lu  an  accident  near  Treves,  France. 

— Two  men  were  blown  to  pieces  by  an  explosion  in 
the  press  house  at  the  du  Pont  Powder  Co.'s 
Wayne,  N.  J.,  plant. 

April  3 — The  commission  investigating  the  execution 
of  Capt.  Charles  Fryatt  by  the  Germans  in  1916 
has  decided  that  the  Shooting  of  the  sea  captain 
did  not  violate  the  international  law.  The  com- 
mission expressed  regret  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  sentence  of  death  was  carried  out. 

— Gen.  Aurello  Blanquet,  Minister  of  War  under 
Huorta,  has  landed  in  Mexico  to  give  impetus  to 
the  rebellion  against  Carranza  which  Gen.  Felix 
Diaz  has  been  organizing. 

— At  Souther  Field,  Americus,  Ga.,  Lieut  Com. 
Frederick  T.  Dickman  and  Maj.  John  W.  Butts 
were  both  killed. 

—"Soldiers  arraigned  before  courts-martial  in  the 
United  States  Army  often  arc  prosecuted  by 
officers  of  low  rank  who  wouldn't  know  a  law  book 
from  a  bale  of  hay,  and  as  frequently  are  defended 
by  a  chaplain  who  is  hardly  able  to  distinguish 
between  a  rule  of  evidence  and  the  Apostle's 
Creed,"  Lieut.  Col.  Edward  M.  Morgan,  assistant 
to  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  to-day  told  the 
committee  of  the  American  Bar  Associatiou 
investigating  the  court-martial  system  at  Wash- 
ington. 
— At  Newport,  Mrs.  Ellen  French  Vanderbilt,  former 
wife  of  A.  G.  Vanderbilt,  was  married  to  Lieut. 
Paul  Fitzsimons,  U.  S.  N. 
— At  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  Senate  passed  the  Sunday 
movies  bin.  The  Legislature  passed  the  Nassau 
County  Tax  Sales  Anti-Shark  bill. 
April  4 — At  Paris,  President  Wilson  stayed  in  bed 

with  a  cold.  .    ' 

—The  Polish  Cabinet  has  suspended  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  for  three  months. 


— The  Italian  transport  Umbria  (5,000  tons)  with 

2,000  officers  and  soldiers  bound  from  Venice  to 

'Tripoli,   struck   a  mine  and   sank.     Several   on 

board  were  killed  and  100  Injured. 
— A  memorial  service  for  Americans  who  fell  In  the 

war  was  held  In  Westminster  Abbey  under  the 

auspices  of  the  English  Speaking  Union. 
— The  French  Chamber  turns  down  woman  suffrage. 
— A  London  jury  found  Reg.  De  Vuelle  of  New  York 

not  guilty  of  killing   "Billy"   Carlton,  a  dancer. 

It  was  alleged  he  gave  her  cocaine.    Later  he  got 

eight  months  for  drug  trafficking. 
— British   capital  and   labor  at  a  joint  council   at 

London  agreed  on  a  48-hour  week  and  a  National 

Industrial  Council. 
— Six  thousand  New  England  troops,  vanguard  of 

the  returning  26th  Division,  reached  Boston. 
— Edward  Lewis,  or  Luciano,  motorman  of  the  B.  R. 

T.   train  that  was  wrecked   In  the  Malbone  St. 

tunnel,  Brooklyn,  was  acquitted  lu  the  Supreme 

Court  at  Mlnoola. 
— After  22  years'  exile  from  New  York,  where  the 

courts  in  1897  declared  him  Insane,  J.  A.  Chaloner 

(Chanler)   came  to  New  York  from   Virginia   to 

prosecute,  under  the  laws'  protection,  a  suit  for 

libel. 
— At  Hartford,  Ct.,  five  were  found  guilty  of  killing 

Jan.  30  W.  F.  Madden,  a  Cheney  silk  mills  guard 

at  Manchester,  Ct. 
— Jas.  Stillman.  Chairman  of  the  National  City  Bank 

of  New  York,  who  died  March  16,  1918,  left  a  net 

estate  of  837,451,000. 
April  5 — Germany  conceded  right  of  Entente  to  use 
,   Danzig. 
—A  Soviet  republic  has  been  proclaimed  at  Munich, 

Bavaria. 
— The   Rainbow    (42nd)    Division  began   to  leave 

Coblenz  for  the  United  States. 
— Race  riots  over  labor  troubles  occurred  at  Johan- 
nesburg, South  Africa. 
— The  last  contingent  of  United  States  troops  m 

Italy  left  Genoa. 
— The  American  Consulate  closed  at  Odessa,  and 

allies  began  to  quit  the  city. 
— Lieut.  Cortlnes  in  a  British  airplane  fiew  over  the 

Andes  at  a  height  of  19,680  feet. 
— The  State  Bank  of  Randolph,  N,  Y.,  was  robbed 

by  five  men  of  S3,000  in  cash,  and  Liberty  bonds. 
April  6 — A    toniado   destroyed   houses   in   Omaha, 

Neb.,  suburbs.  .     ^, 

— A   carrier   pigeon  flew   to  Atlantic   City  from   a 

wrecked  airplane  at  sea  and  saved  Ensign  C.  E. 

Finch. 
— Four  hundred  bread-liners  attended  Old  Trinity 

services,  by  invitation.  • 

April  7 — ^Britain  dispersed  the  war  Grand  Fleet,  and 

Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty  hauled  down  his  flr.g. 
— Traffic  is  resumed  on  the  Bagdad  Railway. 
— New  York  gave  welcome  to  Vice-Admlral  Suns, 

returning  from  Europe  on  the  Mauretanla.     Ke 

had   left   New   York   Incognito  March  31,   1917, 

with  his  aide.  Com.  J.  V.  Babcock. 
— Secretary  Baker  left  New  Yoi*  for  Fiance  on  the 

Leviathan;    also   Warren   Pershing,   son   of   Gen. 

Pershing.  ^      .     .„ 

— The  steamer  Onward  was  burned  near  Louisville, 

Ky. 
April  8 — A  state  of  siege  was  declared  at  Nuremberg 

and  Magdeburg.  ^  .    ^ 

— Ex-King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  la  In  exile  m  Liechten- 

— The  President  and  the  Parliament  of  4;he  Lettish 
Republic  were  sworn  in  at  Kovno. 

— At  Dublin,  delegates  reprasentlng  Sinn  Fejn 
clubs  of  all  Ireland  assembled  at  the  Mansion 
House  and  welcomed  De  Valera,  the  Sinn  Fern 
leader.  ^         ,   . 

— At  Boston,  the  Supreme  Court  refused  an  Injunc- 
tion that  would  require  the  directors  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Church  of  Boston  and  the  trustees  of 
the  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society  to  restore 
to  the  authorized  list  the  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Henry  M. 
Mason  and  Annie  Q.  Mason,  practitioners.  The 
court  said  the  question  apeared  to  be  one  oi  doc- 
trine rather  than  of  contract. 

— A  tornado  killed  82  persons  and  wrecked  towns  in 
Northern  Texas  and  Southern  Oklahoma. 

— At  Albany,  Senator  Thompson  named  the  man 

.  who,  as  alleged,  spoke  of  a  $500,000  fund  for  the 
6-cent  trolley  fare  bill.  The  Senate  begins  an 
inquiry.  The  Assembly  passes  the  fare  bill,  77  to  oa. 
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April  8 — The  Private  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Legion 
has  opened  headqiiarters  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
It  asks  a  job  and  a  S500  bonus  for  demobilized 
men,  and  plans  an  S8,000,000  fund. 

April  9 — The  Allies  evacuate  Odessa. 

— At  London,  Lieut.  Col.  Norman  Cecil  Rutherford, 
.of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  was  declared 
to  be  Insane,  at  his  trial  for  killing  Maj.  Miles 
Charles  Seton,  also  of  the  medical  service,  on 
June  13  last. 

— Edward  E.  Morgan,  American  citizen,  and  his 
Spanish  assistant,  Manuel  Ruiz,  were  murdered 
at  Chlvela,  forty-seven  miles  from  Salina  Cruz,  on 
the  Tehuantepoc  Railway,  by  Mexican  bandits. 

— Mexican  bandits  derailed  passenger  trains  in  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz. 

— At  Hampton,  Va.,  Lieut.  John  E.  Neeley  of  Seattle 
was  Instantly  killed  and  Sergt.  J.  S  Richardson 
seriously  injured  when  an  airplane  Neeley  was 
driving  fpll  250  feet. 

— Federal  agents  at  New  York  say  thirty  doctors 
here  write  1,500,000  "dope"  prescriptions  a  year. 

— G.  S.  Daley,  Assistant  Postmaster  at  Port  Rich- 
mond, S.  X.,  killed  himself  as  Government  inspec- 
tors went  at  his  books. 

April  10 — Members  of  the  French  Senate  signed  a 
re.solution  demanding  "that  the  peace  treaty  and 
League  of  Nations  provide  legal  and  territorial 
guarantees  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  future 
wars  and  preclude  all  provocations  which  might 
lead  to  war." 

— The  Province  of  Quebec,  Can.,  voted  wet  by 
05,757  to  7,050. 

— Transfer  to  the  army  of  the  84,000,000  educa- 
tional system  for  ofHcers  and  men,  set  up  In 
France  during  the  war  by  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tlau  Association,  was  announced. 

— The  State  Department  has  been  advised  of  the 
■arrest  of  Rev.  Eli  Miller  Mowry,  a  Presbyterian 
missionary  ut  Pyongyang,  Corea,  on  a  charge  pre- 
ferred by  the  Japanese  autliorities  that  he  was 
aiding  the  Corean  independence  propagandists. 

— At  Springfield,  111 ,  a  State  Labor  Party  was 
formed. 

— The  Baden  Bank  in  North  St.  Louis  was  robbed 
of  858,200  by  five  masked  men. 

— A  new  world's  record  for  the  laying  of  a  ship's 
keel  was  established  in  the  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration yards  in  Newarlt  Bay,  when  a  keel  for 
a  7,500-ton  steel  fabricated  vessel  was  laid  down 
in  34  minutiss  50  seconds. 

— Samuel  Gompers  returned  to  New  York  from 
Europe.  Immigration  officials  held  up  Gregory 
Zieboorg,  Russian  Minister  of  War  under  Kerensky. 

— R.  H.  Burke  testified  in  the  $500,000  bribe  inquiry 
at  Albany. 

— The  Second  District  Municipal  Court,  Manhattan, 
declares  illegal  landlords'  rent-boosts  from  S18  to 
S50. 

April  11 — Strikes  and  riots  close  Berlin  banks. 

— The  Soviet  Government  at  Munich  was  over- 
thrown. 

— At  Duessoldorf  many  were  killed  in  strike  riots. 

— The  Mexican  Government  announces  that  the 
rebel  leader,  Emiflano  Zapata,  has  been  slain  in 
Morelos  and  his  body  taken  to  Cuaulla  Morelos. 

— At  Albany,  State  Senator  G.  F.  Thompson  of 
Niagara  County  testified  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  that  R.  H  Burke  offered  him  8500,000 
as  a  campaign  fund  to  run  for  Governor  if  he  would 
support  the  bill  to  boost  trolley  fares;  ex-Gov.  C. 
S.  Whittnan,  he  added,  advised  him  to  open  a  law 
ofBce  at  New  York  and  make  350,000  a  year;  and 
he  had  talks,  also,  with  N.  F.  Brady  of  the  B  R  T., 
J.  B.  Stanchfield,  and  others:  and  that  G.  M 
Thomas,  Treasurer  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Co., 
offered,  in  1916,  to  supply  8100,000  to  finance  a 
trust  company  to  be  fctarted  at  Thompson's  home 
town,  Mtddleport.  Whitman  made  a  denial  to 
the  papers. 

— Counsel    for    Mrs.    Katharine    Gobere    W  oilman 

"  announced  she  has  got  a  divorce,  abroad,  from 

Francis  I.  Wellman,  a  New  York;  lawyer,  who  was 

divorced    from    Emma    Juch,    an    opera    singer. 

In  1912. 

— Drug  addicts  crowd  New  York  Health  Depart- 
ment clinics 

— Wage  advances  aggi-egating  365,000,000  were 
ordered  by  Director  General  Hlnes  for  400,000 
railroad  engineers,  firemen,  trainmen,  and  con- 
ductors. 

April  1? — The  Peace  Conference  gave  out  a  summary 
of  the  League  Covenant  draft. 


— War  Minister  Neuring,  In  the  Government  of 
Saxony,  was  killed  at  Dresden  by  disgruntled  sol- 
diers to  whom  the  Minister  had  refused  a  hearing. 

— Kemal  Bey,  Governor  of  Diarbekr,  has  been 
hanged  in  Stamboul. 

— The  Benguiat  sale  of  antique  textiles  at  New  York 
ended  with  a  total  of  3541,530,  including  820,000 
for  a  gold-velvet  cope  made  at  Venice  in  the  15th 
century,  which  sold  at  London  twenty  years  ago 
for  S500. 

April  13 — At  Paris,  the  overseas  alumni  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  unveiled  a  tablet  marking 
the  site  of  the  former  residence  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, at  the  corner  of  Avenue  Champs  Elysees  and 
Rue  de  Berri,  the  occasion  celebrating  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of- his  founding  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

— Eugene  V.  Debs  began  serving,  at  the  Federal 
penitentiary  at  Moundsvlile,  W.  Va.,  his  ten-year 
sentence  for  violation  of  the  Espionage  Act.  He 
was  made  clerk  in  the  hospital. 

— At  New  York,  W.  H.  Anderson  stated  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  had  spent  8500,000  in  twenty 
months  in  its  State  campaign. 

— Jacques  Seligmau,  Paris,  gave  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  Louis  Sixteenth's 
writing  desk. 

April  14 — At  Berlin  troops  killed  many  in  street 
riots  provoked  by  pedlars. 

— Fatal  riots  occurred  in  India,  at  Lahore  and 
Allahabad. 

— English  miners,  by  vote  of  499,000  to  69,490,  en- 
dorsed the  report  of  the  Sankey  Commission  for 
Improved  labor  conditions,  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

— At  Philadelphia  an  appeal  for  Corea  to  gain  free- 
dom was  issued  by  the  congress  of  Corean  dele- 
gates from  the  United  States  and  Hawaii. 

— Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  regu- 
lations for  the  protection  of  the  morals  of  soldiers 
was  upheld  by  the  Siipreme  Court,  which  con- 
firmed convictions  in  Georgia  on  charges  of  estab- 
lishing a  disorderly  place  within  five  miles  of  a 
military  camp. 

— It  is  no  violation  of  the  Reed  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment to  carry  liquor  as  a  beverage  Into  a  dry 
State  if  it  is  destined  for  some  point  outside  the 
State,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided. 
It  also  ruled  that  tlie  hoarding  of  liquor  before  a 
State  statute  making  its  possession  illegal  becomes 
effective  is  not  permissible,  as  the  hoarder  must 
realize  that  with  time  the  holding  becomes  a  crime. 

— Five  American  soldiers  have  been  convicted  in 
Treves,  Germany,  of  the  murder  of  Attorney 
Albert  E.  Carmichael  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and 
are  serving  life  sentences. 

— At  Buckhead  Church,  Ga.,  in  race  riots,  2  whites 
and  4  negroes  were  shot  to  death,  and  1  negro 
was  lynched. 

— One  hundred  and  three  American  warships  ar- 
rived at  New  York  and  anchored  in  the  Hudson. 

— Five  hundred  citizens,  with  rifles,  broke  up  an 
I.  W.  W.  meeting  at  Fai-rell,  Pa.,  and  drove  them 
out  of  town. 

April  15 — The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, in  convention  at  Washington,  endorsed  the 
proposed  League  of  Nations. 

— Five-year-old  Hosario  Pegano,  a  victim  of  "sleeping 
sickness,"  aw.kened  in  New  York  Hospital  after 
a  comatose  state  for  a  moutli.  During  Rosario's 
sleep  she  lost  only  two  pounds. 

— At  New  York  the  Clark  St  tube  under  the  East 
River  was  opened  to  traffic. 

— When  a  man  shouted,  "To  hell  with  the  Flag," 
there  was  a  free-for-all  fight  at  the  Sphinx  Club 
Dinner  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

— A  strilte  of  more  than  6,000  women  operators  ot 
the  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
for  higher  wages  tied  up  the  phone  service  In 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and 
Vermont.  ~ 

April  16 — At  Paris,  the  Big  Four  In  the  Peace  Con- 
ference revealed  the  terms  of  peace  to  the  smaller 
allies.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  France,  by 
334  to  166,  sustained  the  plan  to  keep  the  peace 
terms  secret  until  signed  by  Germany. 

— Pour  were  killed  and  many  Injured  In  Socialist 
riots  at  Milan,  Italy. 

— Edward  L.  du  Fourcq,  a  New  York  mining  engi- 
neer. Assistant  General  Manager  of  a  mine  at 
Teziutlan,  State  of  Puebla,  Mexico,  was  killed  by 
bandits. 
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April  16 — The  soldier  vote  ol  New  Zealand  made 

that  country  "wet."  ^         ,^^    ,. 

—At  CaTie  Girardeau,  Mo.,  Albert  Wheeling,  25, 
a  farmer  of  Holcomb,  Mo  ,  who  pleaded  guilty  In 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  to  having  chopped  oft 
his  left  hand  with  an  axe  July  21,  last,  to  evade 
military  service,  was  sentenced  to  six  months  in 
prison.  „  »,  ^ 

— The  new  steel  viaduct  in  Pershing  Square,  N^w 
Yorlc,  carrying  Pari?  Ave    across  42nd  St.  to  the 
Grand  Central  Terminal  driveway,  at  the  second 
story  level,  was  christened 
April  17 — The  British  release  a  cable  to  The  World 
from  H    B.  Swope,  one  of  its  Peace  Conference 
correspondents  after  holding  it  five  days.    It  had 
contained  exclusive  news  of   text  of  reparations 
section  ol  the  treaty. 
— Sixteen  American  and  47  French  soldiers  were 
Killed  when  an  express  train  crashed  into  a  sta- 
tionary train  near  Le  Mans,  west  of  Paris. 
— The    Frepch    Chamber    of    Deputies    passed    an 

eight^hour  day  bill. 
— Sale  of  the  war-built  merchant  fleet  was  begun 
by  the  Shipping  Board  with  the  transfer  of  fifteen 
wooden  steamships   to   the   Naclrema   Steamship 
Co.  of  New  Yorlc  at  8650,000  for  each  vessel,  an 
average  of  S145  per  dead  weight  vton. 
— The  State  Department  at  Washington  gave  out 
charges  of  political  misconduct  against  American 
missionaries  in  Bulgaria  and  Persia 
— Army  officers  use  homing  pigeons  in  New  England, 

on  account  of  the  telephone  strilce 
— A  civil  court  at  Versailles,  France,  dissolves  the 
marriage  of   Franlc  Jay  Gould  and  Edith  Kelly 
Gould,  of  New  York. 
— The  New  Yorlt  City  Commission  on  Rent  Profi- 
teering finds -many  flagrant  cases. 
— The  Kaiseriu  Auguste  Victoria,  first  of  the  German 
ships   to   come  to   the  United   States   since   war 
began,  decided  at  Hobolcen  with  2,319  American 
troops.      The    Patricia    arrived    at    Boston    with 
American  troops  and  reported  that  a  crazy  Ger- 
man deck  officer  tried  to  fire  the  craft  on  the  way 
over 
—The 'will  of  Miss  Anna  K.  Barbey  of  New  York 

left  3100,000  to  her  servant,  Dora  M.  Kohl. 
—The  will  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  filed  at  San 
Francisco,  left  most  of  the  estate  to  W.  R.  Hearst, 
her  son. 
April  18— German  and  Baltic-German  troops  have 
seized  Libau  and  oveithrown  the  Lettish  Provi- 
sional Government. 
• — Secretary     Daniels     reviewed     25,000     American 

troops  at  Coblenz. 
— Brig.  Gen.  Wilds  P.  Richardson,  U.  S.  A.,  arrjved 

at  Archangel  with  his  staff  on  an  icebreaker. 
— Seven  out  of  eight  German  U-boats  in  tow  from 
England  for  France  were  lost  in  a  Channel  storm. 
• — Charges   of   bnataiity   against   the   Japanese   are 
made  in  the  omcial  report  of  Col.  W.  T.  Wilder, 
commanding   American   soldiers   at   Tientsin,    re- 
ceived by  the  State  Departmerlt. 
• — Representative    Joseph    G.    Cannon    delivered    a 
speech  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Insular  Legis- 
lature  in  which  he  deprecated  immediate  Porto 
Rican  independence. 
—Brewers  of  New  York  began  the  distribution  of 
beer  of  2J<  per  cent,  alcoholic  content,  the  same 
volume  as  that  dispensed  before  the  war. 
— At  Boston,  Pauline  Revere,  the  great-great-grand- 
daughter of  the  Revolutionary  patriot,  hung  out 
a   lantern   light   from   the   belfry   of   Old    Christ 
Church,  on  Salem  St.,  in  celebration  of  the  I44th 
anniversary  of  Paul  Revere's  ride. 
— Steamer  Roy  H.  Beattie,  going  from  Norfolk,  Va  , 
to    Pernambuco,    Brazil,    loaded    with    coal,    is 
totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
April  19 — Many  persons  have  been  Idlled  and  several 
ships    were    overwhelmed    in    an    avalanche    at 
HJedlns,  Iceland. 
— The  New  York  port  strike  ended.    The  men  got  a 
ten-hour  day  and  left  wages  to  arbitration.    The 
strike  lasted  seven  weeks.  , 

— The  German  submarine  U-111,  the  first  German 
undersea  craft  to  be  brought  to  this  country, 
entered  New  York  harbor  with  the  Imperial 
German  naval  standard  flying  beneath  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  The  U-boat  was  taken  to  the  Navy 
Yard. 
—The  body  of  Ackley  C  Schuyler,  who  made  his 
home  at  the  Republican  Club,  Manhattan,  was 
found  In  the  Hudson  at  Cold  Spring,  near  West 
Point. 


— The  New  York  Legislature  closed  Its  session. 
— The  Teatro  Espano!  opened  at  New  Yort. 
April  20 — The  first  Bolshevik  Army,   operating  m 
the  region  of  Homel,  or  Gomel  (150  miles  north  of 
Kleff),  along  the  Prlpet  River,  has  surrendered  to 
the  Ukrainians.  ,       ,  ,.  «„ 

— The  New  England  phone  strike  ended,  with  53  & 
week  raise  for  women  operators,  and  50e  a  day 
more  for  wiremen. 
— At  Boston  a  public  reception  for  officers  of  the 

26th  Division  was  held  on  the  Common. 
— Seven  hundred  miners  struck  at  LeadvlUe,  Col. 
—Scolded,  J.  F    Englchart  killed'  three  members  of 

the  family  and  himself  ot  Laurel,  Md. 
— The  Victory  Loan  Campaign  opened. 
-—At  a  meeting  of  2,000  Clan-ua-Gaels,  at  New  York, 
world  recognition    of   an    Irish   republic   wps   de- 
manded.    Other  meetings  were  held  at  Boston, 
and  Columbus,  O. 
— Private  Otto  W.  Meyer  was  killed  when  an  air- 
plane at  Lulbery  Field,  Wantagh,  L   I.,  Went  Into 
a  nose  dive  and  fell  200  feet  into  a  bog. 
April  21 — Rome's  delegates  quit  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence when  denied  Fiumc. 
—Secretary  Daniels  arrived  at  Cologne. 
— A  woman  milliner  sits  as  a  municipal  judge  at 

Budapest.  ,  .      ,  „  . 

— Jules  Vedrines  was  killed  when  his -machine  fell  in 
the  Department  of  Drome  while  attempting  to 
make  a  non-stop  flight  from  Villacoublay  to  Rome, 
over  a  route  of  700  miles 
— At  Vera  Cruz,  Mex.,  Gen.  Francisco  Alvarez  oi 
the  anti-Government  forces  was  shqi)  by  a  -firing 
squad.     He  was  captured  April  16  m  the  battle 
in   which  Gen.   Aureliano  Blanquet,   Minister  of 
War  in  the  Huerta  Cabinet,  was  killed. 
— New  York  City  greeted  1,900  men  of  the  lG5th 
Infantry  (old  69th  Regt ),  arrived  on  the  Harris- 
burg.  ^  ^ 
— The  332nd  Infantry — 3,600  from  Oluo  and  Penn- 
sylvania, who  formed  the  only  unit  that  carried 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  victory  on  the  Italian 
front — marched  up  FiftJi  Avenue. 
— The  Rainbow  Ball  was  held  at  Sherry's,  New  York. 
April  22 — Polish  troops  seize  Vilna. 
— Surgeons   operated   on   Sir   Horace  Fluakett   at 

Dublin. 
— The  Connecticut  Senate  passed  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution  making  prohibition 
effective  after  Jan.  1922.  • 
— The  Sheriff  dispersed  the  I.  W.  W.  convention  at 

Sioux  City,  la.  ,_     ,^  ^     ..v, 

— At  Harrisburg,  the  resolution  to  submit  to  the 

voters  of  Pennsylvania  in  1921  a  Woman  Sufirage 

Amendm.ent  to  the  Constitution  was  passed  in  the 

House  by  127  to  66.  ,^     „ 

— Woman  suffrage  champions  in  the  Florida  House 

failed  to  m'jster  the  necessary  three-fifths  vote  to 

concur    in    the    Senate    resolution    submitting    a 

suffrage  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  at 

the  next  general  election,     A  maioriiy  supported 

the  resolution  „     ^ 

— Lieut    Ralpli   K.    Koontz,    radio   olTicer   at  Post 

Field,  Lawton,  Okia  ,  fell  200  feet  to  his  death 

at  Call  Field 

— D.  F.  Lewis,  31,  chauffeur,  was  found  guilty  of 

manslaughter,  second  degree,  at  New  York.    His 

car  killed  a  white  wing  at  86th  St>  andColumbus 

Ave.,  Sept.  8,  1918.  

— Miss  Ii'Iargaret  Carnegie,  22,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Andrew  Carnegie,   was  married   to  Ensign 
Roswell  Miller  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 
— Thirtv-scven    organizations    at    New    York    City 

formed  The  United  Neighborhood  Houses. 
—The  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the  Associated 
Press,    at    New    York,    brought   out   the   largest 
attendance  ever  recorded  at  a  meeting  of  the  or- 
ganization; . 
— The  telegraph  companies  bar  from  the  wires  The 
Woild's  account  of  Postmaster  General  Burleson  8 
administration.                                         "  ^     . 
April  23 — President   Wilson   issued   a   statement  at 
Paris  declaring  the  Pact  of  London  killed  by  the 
war,  and  asserting  Flume  must  not  go  to  Italy.. 
—Secretary  Baier  visits  the  33d  (Prairie)  Division 

0,%  Dickcrch. 
— The  first  contingent  of  the  Polish  troops  of  the 

Allies  reach  Warsaw  from  France. 

— A  state  of  siege  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  Senate 

at  Hamburg.  ^  ^.     .. 

— By  a  roll  call  vote  of  19  to  16  the  Connecticut 

Senate  rejected  a  bill  permitting  women  to  vot« 

.    at  a.  Presidential  election. 
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April,23 — A  dock  strike  at  Liverpool  ties  up  ocean 
traffic. 

— The  Rhode  Island  House  passed  the  bill  declaring 
beer  containing  not  over  four  per  cent,  ot  alcohol 
a  non-Intoxicant.  The  action  was  in  concurrence 
with  the  Senate. 

— The  French  Senate  passed  tlie  eight-hour  Labor 
Bill,  which  now  becomes  a  law. 

— The  Mexican  State  Dci>artment  issued  the  lol- 
lowiug:  "In  the  conference  now  being  held  in 
Paris  consideration  is  being  given  to  recognition  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  Various  Governments 
friendly  to  Mexico  have  asked  of  this  Government 
its  opinion  upon  this  question,  ■  to  which  our 
Foreign  Office  has  replied  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment never  has  recognized  and  never  will 
recognize  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  nor  any  other 
doctrine  that  attacks  the  sovereignty  or  independ- 
ence of  Mexico." 

— At  New  York  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
bought  for  its  sole  occupancy  the  Empire  Building, 
Bioadway,  Rector  and  Church  Sts  ,  at  "close  to" 
33,000,000 

— "Don't  indorse  notes,"  advises  Chauncey  M 
Depew,  on  his  eighty-fifth  birthday. 

— Four  portions  of  the  old  9th  Coast  Artillery  De- 
fense Command  pairaded  on  Broadway  and  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  a  total  of  1,200.  Two  groups.  In 
civilian  clothes,  were,  respectively,  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  Spanish-American  War 
The  third  was  the  State  Guard  unit. 

— Part  of  New  York's  11th  Engineers — the  first 
regiment  recruited  here  after  the  declaration  ot 
war — arrived  home  on  the  transport  Santa  Teresa 

— Mrs.  Grace  McPherson,  wife  of  an  oil  producer, 
committed  suicide  at  the  Hotel  Majestic,  New  York 

April  24 — The  British  Laborltes  back  up  President 
Wilson  on  his  fourteen  points.  Vlttorio  Orlando, 
the  ItalL>n  Premier,  Issued  a  statement  replying 
to  President  Wilson's  declaration  on  the  Italian 
claims  and  secret  treaties  Orlando  declares  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  proclamation  is  an  attempt  to 
place  the  Government  In  opposition  to  the  people 
"He  is  threatening  the  Italians,"  adds  the  Premier, 
"as  if  they  were  a  barbarous  people,  without  a 
democratic  Government  "  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
telegraphed  to  Orlando  commending  hig  action. 
At  Rome,  a  demonstration  occurred,  paraders  in 
the  principal  streets  acclaiming  Flume  and  Dal- 
matia  and  cheering  for  Premier  Orlando  and 
Foreign  Miriister  Sonnino. 

— The  Bolsheviki  have  been  driven  out  of  Kleft, 
canital  of  the  Ukraine,  by  Ukrainian  troops. 

— Influenza  is  said  to  have  killed  over  300,000 
natives  lirthe  Belgian  Congo. 

— Tiie  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  initiated  as  a  Free 
Mason 

— At  Chicago  the  sixth  convention  of  the  National 
Foieign  Trade  Council  brought  together  2,500 
deles;ates,  representatives  of  the  Nation's  prin- 
pi  '^tI  irifi  11^1" I* i PS 

— Tl'ie  Harpster,  6  ,  bank  was  robbed  of  §100,000  in 
Liberty  bonds,  and  other  securities,  belonging  to 
customers. 

— Tile  AQultania  reached  New  York  with  the  van- 
guard (5,503)  of  the  77th  Division. 

— There  was  a-snow  flurry  at  New  York 

April  2.^ — -The  Italian  Pr^'mier,  Orlando,  who  forsook 
the  Peace  Conference  in  anger,  started  for  Rome. 
There  '  are  demonstrations  throughout  Italy 
aiaittst  the  Allies 

— The  ftrat  of  the  German  Peace  Dslogatlon  arrived 
at  Versailles 

— The  United  States  reco:rnized  a  British  inotec- 
torate  in  Egypt. 

—  Almost  5,000,000  pe'sons  have  died  In  Bvillsh 
India  of  Spanish  influenza,  and  fully  1,000,000 
others  are  believed  to  have  died  in  the  native 
states  from  the  same  cause 

— Vi?nna  newspapers  report  that  Dr  Alexander 
Wekerle,  former  Hungarian  Premier  and  Minister 
ot  Finance,  has  died  in  prison.  D.-  Wekerle  was 
arrested  by  the  Communist  Government  on 
March  25. 

—  At  Boston  one  man  was  stabbed  to  death  and 
seven  others  were  cut  or  beaten  when  a  naval 
guard  attempted  to  quiet  two  negroes  who  were 
interfering  with  spectators  of  the  march  of  the 
26th  Division. 

— At  New  Yoi'k,  Albert  Paul  Fricke,  a  naturalized 
citizen  and  former  manager  of  a  German  toy 
concern,  was  acquitted  by  a  jury  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  of  a  charge  of  treason. 


— Another  snow  flurry  at  New  York. 

— At  Washington  the  Industrial  Board  resigned  In  a 
body,  due  to  price  differences. 

— The  German  Government  claims  763,000  of  Its 
citizens  died  in  the  war  of  under-nourishment,  and 
150,000  from  Influenza. 

— The  rest  ot  the  165th  (old  69th  Regt.)  arrived  at 
.  New  York 

— Seven  persons  were  killed  as  the  result  of  the  col- 
lision of  two  autamoblle  buses  near  the  main 
entrance  to  Camp  Merritt,  N.  J. 

— -The  German  submarine  U-117,  one  of  the  mine 
layers  believed  to  have  operated  off  the  American 
coast  last  year,  arrived  at  the  Navy  Yard  In  Brook- 
lyn, after  a  stormy  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  On 
board  was  Lieut.  (S.  G  )  Vincent  Astor. 

— Rembrandt's  painting,  "John  the  Baptist," 
fetched  S60,000  at  a  New  York  auction  of  art 
objects  of  the  C.  S.  Smith  estate.  His  Oriental 
collection  brought  $27,016. 

April  2") — Orlando  reaches  Rome  and  Is  acclaimed  by 
the  populace  for  demanding  Flume.  At  Flume,  a 
crowd  escorted  the  National  Council  and  asked  to 
be  annexed  to  Italy,  Genoa  changes  "Wilson 
Street"  to  "Flume  Street." 

— The  German  warships  interned  at  Scapa  Flow 
were  inspected  by  Josephus  Danie  s  and  hia  staff. 

— Matilda  Blount,  colored,  awoke  from  a  forty-seven- 
day  sleep  at  Savannah,  Ga  ■ 

— Eleven  hundred  delegates  attended  the  Seventh 
Convention  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  at  St.  Louis. 

— The  American  Newsoaper  Publishers'  Association, 
In  convention  at  New  York,  elected  Frank  P. 
Glass,  of '  Birmingham,  Ala.,  president,  and  George 
McAneny,  of  New  York,  vice-president. 

— At  Brooklyn,  the  Montauk  Club  gives  Its  twenty- 
eighth  birthday  dinner  to  C   M.  Depew. 

— The  temperature  was  31  at  8  A.  M  ,  at  New  York — 
the  coldest  April  26  in  45  years. 

April  27 — Wasliington  makes  public  the  revised 
draft  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations; 
also  the  full  report  of  the  Peace  Conference  Com- 
mission on  International  Labor  Legislation. 

— An  American  military  cemetery  was  dedicated  at 
Mesves,  France,  in  the  Department  ot  Nlevre. 

— Secretary  Baker  left  Brest  for  New  York. 

— -A  6-inch  snowstorm  tore  down  wires  all  over 
the  British  Isles.  k 

—Soldier  memorial  services  were  held  In  churches 
and  armories  at  New  York,  i 

— Lieut.  A  lington  Jolly  of  Chicago,  who  recently 
returned  to  America  after  eighteen  months'  ser- 
vice in  Europe,  was  instantly  killed  when  a  Bullet 
airplane  fell  150  feet  with  him  on  Long  Island. 

— Samuel  Gompers  received  injuries  when  his  taxi- 
cab  was  crashed  by  a  surface  car  at  New  York. 

— ^Threo  hundred  American  sailors  "regulate"  a 
Bavarian  concert  at  the  YorkvIUe  Casino,  New 
York,  and  German  songs  go  off  the  program 

April  2S — President  Wilson  sent  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference the  revised  League  ot  Nations  Covenant, 
and  U  was  adopted  with  no  dissenting  vote. 
Amendments  offered  by  Jtvpan  for  racial  equality 
and  by  France  for  an  international  police  force 
were  withdrawn 

— The  Paris  Fair  opened. 

— The  census  of  Strasburg,  under  the  French 
authorities,  shows  59  per  cent,  ot  the  population 
Alsatian,  10  per  cent,  born  of  German-Alsatian 
parents,  and  28  per  cent.  Germans. 

— Harry  Lauder  has  been  knighted  by  King  George. 

— Two  o(Tic?rs  and  fourteen  men  of  the  naval  tug 
Gypsuin  Queen  were  drowned  when  that  vessel 
struck  a  rock  and  sank  near  Armen  Light,  oft  the 
coast  of  France. 

— Two  tiiousand  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire 
In  Yokohama  which  swept  a  large  area,  including 
a  part  of  the  business  section.  Firemen  from 
Tokio  aided  in  checking  the  flames  before  they 
reached  the  foreign  residential  section. 

— At  Seattle,  Wash  ,  a  bomb  was  received  in  the 
mail  at  Mayor  Ole  Hanson's  ofRce.  It  had  been 
brcrkeu  In  transit  and  acid  leaked  from  It  on  the 
ofBoe  table  where  the  mail  was  placed  Mayor 
Hanson  is  in  Colorado  on  a  Victory  Loan  speaking 
tour.  The  bomb,  the  police  said,  was  postmarked 
New  York,  and  a  return  address  on  the  package 
was  "Novelty  Department,  GImbel  Brothers,  New 
York  City." 

— Five  sailors  were  drowned  in  the  North  River  when 
their  motor  ■  boat  collided  with  the  destroyer 
Healey 
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April  28 — Ten  persona  were  killed  In  bread  riots  m 
Tarancon  Province,  Spain. 

—The  American  Embassy  m  Paris  has  taken  up  the 
passport  recently  issued  by  the  State  Department 
to  James  J.  Van  Alen,  New  York,  authorizing  him 
to  visit  Spain.  „  .  ^    ,^ 

— The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  opened  Its 
convention,- at  Washington,  D.  C. 

— Seventy-two  persons  were  killed  and  more  than  400 
injured  in  an  earthquake  at  San  Salvador.  The 
shoclts  continued  until  May  1.  The  property  de- 
struction was  great  and  the  American  Legation 
Building  was  damaged,  but  no  Americans  were 
hurt.    .  ^ 

— At  a  concert  and  rally  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  for  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan,  $7,816,000 
in  subscriptions  were  announced.  Jascha  Heifetz, 
violinist,  played  an  encore  for  a  3500,000  subscrip- 
tion, followed  by  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  Russian 
pianist,  whose  encore  brought  $1,200,000  from  a 
single  box  party. 

April  29 — The  main  German  peace  delegation 
reached  Versailles. 

— U.  S.  Senator  Lodge  declared  Italy  ought  to  hold 
Flume.  „ 

— Secretary  Daniels  wa.g  the  guest  of  the  City  of 
Edinburgh.  y 

— At  Atlanta,  Mrs.  Maude  Hard  wick,  wife  of 
Thomas  W.  Hardwick.  former  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Georgia,  was  burned,  and  her  negro  maid,  Ethel 
Williams,  suffered  the  loss  of  both  hands,  when  an 
infernal  machine  addressed  to  the  former  Senator 
exploded  in  the  servant's  hands.  The  bomb  came 
from  New  York  wrapped  in  a  package  marked 
"Gimbel  Brothers." 

—Linton,  Ind.,  was  put  under  martial  law  because 
of  a  telephone  strike. 

— Elihu  B  Frost  testified  in  the  New  Jersey  Chan- 
cery Chambera,  Newark,  that  Henry  R.  Carse, 
President  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  and 
President  of  the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  paid  Malcolm 
Ross  McAdoo,  brother  of  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  540,000  to  influence  Government  con- 
tracts for  submarines  and  submarine  chasers. 

— Richard  Phister  was  sentenced  to  Sing  Sing  for 
not  less  than  twenty  years  or  for  lite  on  his  convic- 
tion of  murder  in  the  second  degree  for  killing  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Zahner,  at  her  home,  Wood- 
haven,  Jan.  3. 

— New  York  City  must  give  up  to  the  State  $600,000 
the  City  Chamberlain  has  ijeen  holding  lor  twenty 
years.  This  money,  the  Court  of  Appeals  holds, 
has  been  accumulating  over  seventy-flve  years  and 
represents  33,000  small  estates  of  persons  who 
died  in  New  York  City  w  thout  next  of  kin. 

—Seventeen  miners  were  killed  and  seven  others 
injured  by  an  explosion  of  coal  gas  north  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  .,  . 

—The  Second  National  Sheep  Conference  opened  at 
Philadelphia. 

— The  Oregon  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  a 
referendum  on  the  Federal  Prohibition  Ajnend- 
ment  would  be  unconstitutional. 

April  30 — A  Nation-vride  plot  by  Reds  to  celebrate 
May  Day  vrith  the  wholesale  assassination  of 
jurists.  Cabinet  members  and  other  public  officials 
opposed  to  them  was  disrupted,  following  the  reve- 
lation that  sixteen  packages  that  had  lain  three 
days  at  the  General  Post  Office  in  New  York 
because  of  Insufficient  postage  contained  dyna- 
mite bombs. 

Throughout  the  United  States  a  total  of  thirty-four 
Infernal  machines,  all  of  the  same  make,  were 
seized  in  the  mails  or  after  delivery.  With  those 
received  at  the  offices  of  Mayor  Hanson  of  Seattle, 
and  the  home  of  ex-U.  S.  Senator  Hai-dwick  of 
Georgia,  the  aggregate  to  date  of  bombs  known  to 
have  been  sent  recently  is  thirty- six.  Postal 
authorities  believe  that  many  more  will  be  heard  of. 
Among  those  who  received  packages  or  were  desig- 
nated for  death  by  the  plotters  were:  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Holmes,  Postmaster  General 
Burleson,  Federal  Judge  Landis,  Representative 
Burnett  of  Alabama,  Gov.  Sproul  of  Pennsylvania, 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  Commissioner  General 
of  Immigration  Caminetti,  Immigration  Com- 
missioner Howe,  Attorney  General  Palmer, 
Mayor  Hylan,  Police  Commissioner  Enright,-  J.  P. 
Morgan,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  Acting  District 
Attorney  Fickert,  who  prosecuted  Thomas  G. 
Mooney  in  San  Francisco. 
—At  Rome,  Premier  Orlando's  stand  on  Flume  was 
indorsed  by  Parliament. 


— Secretary  Daniels  lunched  with  King  George  at 
Windsor  Castle. 

— At  London,  Charles  Mifelly,  twenty-two  years 
old,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  has  been  convicted  in  Old 
Bailey  Court  of  falsely  claiming  to  be  the  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Craven. 

— Dowager  Queen  Alexandra  and  Princess  Victoria 
were  among  the  guests  at  the  wedding  at  St. 
Margaret's  Church,  Westminster,  London,  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Asquith,  daughter  of  Herbert  H. 
Aequith,  formerly  Premier,  to  Prince  Antoine , 
Bibesco,  Councillor  of  the  Roumanian  Legation. 
They  previously  had  been  married  under  the  rites 
of  the  Greek  Church,  to  which  the  Prince  belongs. 

— An  editors'  strike  began  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

— The  S15, 000,000  super-dreadnought  Tennessee, 
624  feet  long  was  launched  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard. 

— The  New  Essex  Market  Court  was  opened  at 
New  York. 

— The  Brighton  Beach  baths  and  three  blocks  of 
small  I)uildings  were  burned  at  Coney  Island. 

— John  B.  Manning,  retired  broker,  of  New  York, 
who  died  April  23,  1918,  in  hia 'eighty-sixth  year, 
left  a  gross  estate  of  $9,464,452,  and  a  net  estate  oJ 
$8  922  435. 

— At  Loc'kport,  N.  Y.,  Justice  Herbert  Porter  Bissell, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  which  Grover 
Cleveland  was  the  head,  dropped  dead  at  a  trial. 

— Two  negro  students  from  Boston,  whose  names  are 
kept  secret,  were  tarred  and  feathered  by  white 
students  at  the  University  of  Maine  in  Orono,  led 
through  the  streets  of  the  college  town  with 
halters  about  their  necks,  and  chased  from  town. 

— New  York  pier  freight  handlers  went  on  strike. 

— The  celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  was  begun  with  a 
public  meeting  in  St.  Peter's  P.  E.  Church,  New 
York. 

— The  11th  Engineers  paraded  on  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 

— The  body  of  a  young  woman,  supposed  to  have 
been  drugged  and  murdered  at  New  York,  Vi^as 
found  in  the  woods  near  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 

May  1 — The  New  York  police  warned  the  Peace 
Conference  against  mailed  bombs.  Three  mole 
bombs,  intercepted  in  the  mails,  were  addressed  to 
U.  S.  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman  at  Salisbury,  N.  C  , 
active  in  suppression  of  enemy  and  Bolshevist 
propaganda;  U.  S.  Senator  William  H.  King,  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Frank  K.  Nebeker,  also 
at  SaiD  Lake  City. 

— At  Versailles,  at  3.10  P.  M.,  the  German  pleni- 
potentiaries to  the  Peace  Congress  presented  their 
credentials  to  representatives  of  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States. 

— Both  Houses  of  the  Chinese  Parliament  passed  a 
resolution  protesting  against  the  transfer  of  the 
control  of  Kiaochow  to  Japan. 

— At  Paris  tl;e  May  Day  parade  was  dispersed  with 
troops  and  fire  hose.  -, 

— At  Buenos  Ayres  a  vigilance  committee  stopped 
the  Reds'  parade. 

— At  St.  Paul,  a  decision  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  suit  of  the  Bache-Denman 
Coal  Co.  asainst  the  United  Mine  Workera  of 
America  holds  the  union  liable  tor  §625,000  dam- 
ages for  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 
The  decision  was  on  an  appeal  from  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  Arkansas,  where,  in  Nov., 
1917,  the  coal  company  obtained  a  verdict  for 
§200,000,  which  under  the  anti-trust  act  was  auto- 
malically  trebled,  the  added  costs  making  up  the 
present  amount.  The  Union  had  deposited,  as 
security,  8800,000  in  Liberty  bonds. 

— At  Atlantic  City,  with  the  reading  of  a  wireless 
message  from  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  the  second 
Pan-American  Aeronautic   Convention  opened. 

— Henry  R.  Carse,  President  of  the  Submarine  Boah 
Corporation  and  of  tiie  Electric  Boat  Co.,  denied 
under  oath  he  ever  said  he  g.ave  Malcolm  Ro.ss 
McAdoo  $40,000„ol  which  525,000  was  to  be  given 
to  William  G.  McAdoo.  His  testimony  was  given 
before  Vice-Chancellor  Lane  at  Newark.  He  added 
that  $43,400  paid  Ross  McAdoo  was  in  settlement 
of  McAdoo's  suit  against  the  Electric  Boat  Co. 

— The  Federal  armory  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va  ,  was 
robbed  of  6,000  rounds  of  ammunition. 

— Jockey  Martin  Sweeney,  who  killed  a  hotel  clerk  at 
New  York,  Dec  12,  1898,  was  freed  from  Sing  Sing. 

— At  Hartford,  by  18  to  17  the  Senate  for  the  second 
time  rejected  the  Presidential  Woman  Suffrage 
Bill  passed  by  the  House. 
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May  1 — A  fifteen-year-old  New  York  boy  waa  ar- 
rested, charged  with  robbing  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  ol  Art  ol  aatlque  rings,  etc.,  worth 
350,000 

f— Upward  of  400  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  in- 
cludlDg  some  Victory  Loan  worlcers,  raided  the 
new  office  of  the  New  Yorlc  Call,  the  Socialist 
newspaper,  beat  several  editors,  and  did  damage. 

— There  were  May  Day  clashes  at  Lawrence,  Mass., 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  and  Indiana,  Pa.  At  Boston, 
William  Sldis,  the  "Harvard  prodigy,"  was  among 
those  arrested  charged  with  carrying  red  fligs. 

— Four  civilians,  one  a  woman,  and  two  policemen 
were  shot  in  a  riot  during  a  May  Day  parade  in 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  when  citizens  snatched  red  flags 
from  the  paraders  and  destroyed  them. 

— At  Cleveland,  O.,  with  one  man  shot  dead  and 
twelve  policemen  and  200  civilians  injured,  police 
and  volunteers,  mostly  discharged  soldiers  and 
s.iilors,  stood  guard  in  the  Public  Square  and  other 
points  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

— A  circus  lion  Icilled  a  keeper  at  Woodbury,  N.  J., 
i.nd  escaped,  but  was  shot. 

— At  St.  Petersburg,  Fia.,  Lieut.  L.  F.  Lankey, 
twenty-two-year  old  army  aviator  from  Caristrom 
Field,  Arcadia,  Fia.,  was  burned  to  death  when  his 
machine  burst  into  flames  and  fell. 

May  2 — Munich  was  retaken  from  the  Bolshevists. 

— The  Spanish  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  the  King. 

— Revolutionists  who  invaded  Venezuela  from  Co- 
lombia late  in  April  were  defeated  and  have  retired 
into  Colombia. 

— Bandits  robbed  Camillo  Curriti  of  the  Italian  Em-, 
bassy  in  Washington  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to 
Tampico,  Mexico.  He  was  stripped  of  clothing 
and  left  to  make  his  way  to  the  home  of  natives, 
who  provided  him  with  clothes 

— At  Greensboro,  N.  C,  the  child  labor  section  of  the 
War  Revenue  Bill  placing  a  prohibitive  tax  on 
products  of  child  labor  entering  interstate  com- 
merce was  declared  unconstitutional  by  Federal 
Judge  James  K.  Boyd,  who  last  year  declared  void 
the  original  Child  Labor  Act  which  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  annulled  by  a  margin  of 
one  vote.  The  Judge  made  permanent  a  temporary 
Injunction  prohibiting  enforcement  of  the  law  In 
the  case  of  a  Charlotte,  N.  C  ,  factory. 

— At  Detroit,  John  M.  Thorn,  of  Lansing,  was  sen- 
tenced to  fifteen  months  in  Leavenworth  Peniten- 
tiary by  Judge  Killetts  following  his  conviction 
on  four  counts  of  misusing  the  mal  s  to  blackmail 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  his  daughter. 

— There  were  earthquake  shocks  at  Redding  and 
Anderson,  Cal. 

— After  all  the  evidence  had  been  submitted,  Vice- 
Chancellor  Lane,  at  Newark,  said  from  the  bench 
that  there  was  nothing  to  show  William  G.  Mc- 
Adoo  hfcd  any  knowledge  of  the  $40,000  which  it 
was  previously  testified  had  been  paid  to  his 
brother,  Malcolm  Ross  McAdoo,  by  Henry  R 
Carse  in  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  case. 

— The  police  at  New  York  raided  an  alleged  "dope" 
factory  on  W.  45th  St.,  and  discovered,  also, 
many  packages  of  high  explosives 

— A  printers'  strike  ties  up  the  Albany  papers. 

May  3 — Sergeant  Andrew  Gleason  of  Irvlngton-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  was  honorably  acquitted  in  the 
Paris  district  court-martial  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force,  after  a  trial  on  charges  of  com- 
plicity in  the  theft  of  American  army  stores  dis- 
covered last  March. 

— The  first  Paris  salon  since  before  the  war,  opened. 

— King  George  and  Secretary  Daniels,  at  London, 
:      reviewed  11,000  overeeas  troops. 

— Bound  and  shot,"  the  body  of  a  Latrobe,  Pa., 
school  teacher,  Miss  Emma  Austraw,  was  found  In 
a  log  cabin. 

— At  Greensboro,  N.  C,  one  man  was  killed,  several 
injured  and  much  property  destroyed  by  an  explo- 
sion in  the  oil  storage  warehouse  of  the  Texas  Co.* 

— The  Southern  Aeronautical  Congress  opened  at 
Macon,  Ga. 

— Philadelphia  welcomes  the  109th  Infantry  home. 

—Gov.  Smith  appointed  Lewis  Nixon,  now  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  as  regulatory 
Public  Serv  ce  Commissioner  for  New  York  City, 
under  the  new  law  reducing  New  York  Commis- 
sion from  five  members  to  one. 

—The  late  Papal  Countess  Annie  Leary  left  a  be- 
que.st  of  8200,000  to  the  Archbishop  of  the  R.  C. 
Diocese  of  New  York  for  building  a  sacristy  for 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  with  a  vault  for  the 
T«)rv  tamilv  beneath  it. 


— The  army  has  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  New  York 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Rent  Proflteeritfg  2,000 
army  cots  to  be  placed  in  Methodist  Churches  for 
the  use  of  persons  evicted  by  profiteering  landlords. 

— The  vanguard  of  the  32nd  Division,  "Les  Terrl- 
bles,"  reached  New  York  from  France. 

— Seven-cent  trolley  fares  in  New  Jersey  reduced 
to  six  cents  April  1,  were  resumed. 

— The  Army's  "Panorama  of  Victory"  show  took 
place  on  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

— Ninety  thousand  wolf  skins  bring  $904,450  at  the 
St   Louis  fur  sale. 

May  4 — Postmaster  General  Burleson,  In  a  letter  to 
The  World,  defended  his  administration. 

— At  Trenton,  N  J.,  one"  woman  was  crushed  to 
death  and  a  panic  followed  when  a  window  fell 
from  the  roof  of  St.  Mary's  Cat'nedral. 

— The  printers'  strike  ended  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

— At  Trinity  (P.  E.)  Church,  New  York,  on  lower 
Broadway,  pews  are  made  free,  for  the  first  time 
in  222  years. 

May  5-^Italy  agreed  to  rejoin  the  Peace  Conference. 
Belgium  consented  to  sign  the  treaty,  though  not 
liking  their  reparation  awards.  President  Wilson 
and  Premiers  George  and  Clemenceau  visited  Ver- 
sailles. 

— Herr  Klingelhofer,  a  member  of  the  Munich  Com- 
mimist  Government,  has  been  executed  after  a 
trial  by  court  martial.  The  message  confirms  the 
shooting  of  Herr  Eglhofer,  the  commander  of  the 
Bavarian  Red  Army,  and  says  that  Gustav 
Landauer,  Minister  of  Enlightenment  in  the  Com- 
munist Government,  was  murdered  by  Ti  mob. 
Only  three  of  the  hostages  executed  at  Munich 
Ijy  tlie  Communists  before  they  were  overpowered 
could  be  recognized.  One  was  Prince  Albert  of 
Thurn  and  Taxis.  Three  decapitated  bodies  are 
believed  to  be  those  of  the  Countess  Westarp, 
Councillor  Dalarml,  and  Prof.  Franz  von  Stuck. 

— At  Belfast,  ex-Gov.  Dunne  of  Illinois  and  Michael 
J.  Ryan  of  Philadelphia  interviewed  members  of 
the  local  Sinn  Fein  Societj'.  The  Lord  Mayor  de- 
clined to  see  them.  They  then  went  to  Dublin, 
and  were  cheered  by  the  crowds. 

— The  railroad  and  phone  rate  cases  were  argued 
before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  at  Washington. 

— The  National  Convention  of  the  I.  W.  W.  opened 
at  Chicago,  and  was  denounced  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen. 

— At  Chicago,  Mrs.  Vera  Trepagnier,  of  New  Orleans, 
shot  and  killed  Paul  F.  VoUand,  a  publisher. 

— With  a  temperature  of  86  at  4  P.  M  ,  there  were 
several  heat  prostrations  at  New  York. 

— Three  thousand  couples  danced  at  the  ball  to  the 
77th  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 

— The  National  Conference  on  Lynching  opened  at 
New  York. 

— Secretary  Baker  reached  New  York  from  France. 

— Lewis  Nixon  took  office  at  New  York  as  Regulatory 
Public  Service  Commissioner. 

— The  "Amex  Revue  of  1918,"  produced  by  American 
soldiers  in  the  Argonne,  France,  opened  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House,  New  York. 

— Ensign  Hugh  J.  Adams,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  hia 
machinist,  Harold  Corey,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  were 
killed  when  their  airplane  fell  at  Rockaway 
Point,  N.  Y. 

— A  woman  lost  her  life  In  a  S200,000  fire  at  South 
Beach,  Staten  Island. 

— Workmen  began  to  tear  down  the  Madison  Square 
(Parkhurst)  Presbyterian  Church  at  24th  St ,  New 
York,  to  make  way  for  a  sky-scraper. 

May  6 — At  Paris  the  Peace  Conference  completed 
its  work,  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  and  at  a 
secret  plenary  session  communicated  the  terms  of 
the  peace  treaty  to  all  the  powers  represented  at 
the  conference.  This  was  the  last  act  before  de- 
livery of  the  treaty  to  the  Germans  at  Versailles. 
Marshal  Foch,  in  a  speech  to  the  delegates,  de- 
clared that  the  security  given  France  was  Inade- 
quate from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  said  it 
was  his  personal  conviction  that  the  treaty  should 
not  be  signed.  The  Marshal  emphasized  the  neces-' 
sity  of  France  holding  the  bridgeheads  along  the 
Rhine,  and  said  that  occupation  limited  to  fifteen 
years  w»s  not  sufflcler.t. 

— Stephen  PMchon,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
France,  was  elected  Chaiiman  of  the  Provisional 
Organization  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

— Twelve  camps  that  cost  the  Government  $24,- 
000.000  were  auctioned  for  $548,194. 

— Thi'ee  auto  thieves  killed  three  offlcerg  and  escapefl 
at  Lexington.  Mo. 
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May  6 — Lieuts.  Henry  C.  Muckey  of  Cleveland  and 

:  J.  P.  Haddock  of  San  Diego  were  killed  at  Deer 
Park,  Tex.,  when  their  airplane  fell. 

• — One  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  billed  or  exe- 
cuted during  the  fighting  at  Munich.  Among  the 
killed  were  Herr  Toller,  Director  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  Herr  Sondheimsr,  Communist 
leader.  Herr  Seidl,  said  to  have  Instigated  the 
shooting  of  hostages,  was  beaten  to  death  by 
Wiirttemberg  soldiers.  5,000  arrests  ba^»e  been 
made. 

—At  Augusta,  Ga.,  Gunner  Richie  of  the  Charleston 
Navy  Yard  was  drowned  and  Pilot  Whelan  was 
Injured  4n  the  fall  of  a  seaplane  Into  the  Savannah 
River. 

—The  National  Retail  Liquor  Dealers'  Association 
opened  its  convention  at  Atlantic  City. 

— Masked  men  expelled  strike  leaders  from  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

—The  Willys-Overland  Co.  locked  out  7,500  men  at 
Detroit. 

—Wholesale  suspensions  of  members  of  Syracuse 
University  sophomore  and  freshman  classes  were 
ordered  to  follow  the  investigation  made  by 
Chancellor  James  R.  Day  into  the  battles  between 
the  classes  during  the  annual  Moving-up  Day 
exercises. 

—The  first  contingent  of  men — 1,000 — who  will 
replace  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany 
sailed  from  New  York  for  Brest  on  the  transport 
Agamemnon,  under  Col.  H.  L.  Jackson  of  the 
Regular  Army. 

—New  York  City  gave  a  greeting  to  the  77  th  Divi- 
sion as  it  marched  on  Fifth  Avenue;  3,500  men  ar- 
rived on  the  President  Grant,  Irom  Brest,  too  late 
to  parade.  • 

— Herman  Klotz,  whose  son  Henry  killed  two  women 
with  bombs,  sent  a  third  bomb  to  Judge  Rosalsky 

•  of  General  Sessions  and  was  killed  by  the  premature 

,  explosion  of  an  infernal  machine  on  which  he  was 
working,  committed  suicide  by  shooting  at  his 
home  In  the  Bronx. 

May  7 — Premier  Clemenceaa,  In  the  presence  of 
President  Wilson,  Premier  Orlando,  and  Allied 
peace  delegates,  handed  the  treaty  to  the  German 
delegates,  at  the  Trianon  Palace,  Versailles,  and 
gave  them  fifteen  days  In  which  to  present  written 
observations  thereon.  It  was  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 

— The  Buenos  Ayres  port  strike  ended. 

— Thugs  killed  the  police  chief  at  The  Dalles,  Ore., 
after  robbing  a  bank  at  Washougal  of  $7,500. 

— Gov.  Smith  signed  a  bill  forbidding  a  display  of 
red  flags  in  New  York  State. 

— The  National  Fire  Protective  Association  conven- 
tion opened  at  Ottawa,  Can. 

— Mayor  Hylan  vetoed  the  Lockwood-Fertig  bill 
passed  by  the  Legislature  granting  equal  pay  to 
women  and  men  school  teachers  In  New  York 
City. 

— Four  thousand  drivers  of  the  American  Railway 
Express  Co.  struck  In  New  York. 

— Alter  hiding  in  a  room  in  Rose  St.,  New  York, 
nineteen  months,  PYancls  Morton  stepped  out  and 
was  arrested  on  a  murder  charge. 

— Silas  B.  Carey,  tor  ten  years  Principal  of  the 
Brookvllie  Grammar  School  at  Port  Chester,  N. 
Y.,  killed  himself  by  shooting. 

May  8 — The  German  delegation  at  Versailles  for- 
wards the  peace  treaty  to  Berlin  for  scrutiny  there 
by  the  Cabinet. 

— At  Paris  Senator  Charles  Humbert,  who  has  been 
on  trial  by  couil;  martial  on  a  charge  of  having  had 
dealings  .with  the  enemy,  was  acquitted.  Capt. 
Georges  J.  Ladoux,  former  Chief  of  the  Intelligence 
Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  was  acquitted. 
Pierre  Lenoir  was  sentenced  to  death.  William 
Desouches  was  sentenced  to  five  years  in  prison. 

■ — At  St.  Louis  the  American  Legion,  the  national 
organization  of  veterans  of  the  world  war,  opened 
Its  first  convention,  and  named  Major  H.  E.  Linds- 
ley,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  as  chairman. 

—Because  of  his  heroism  in  battle  and  the  record  he 
made  in  the  army.  Gov.  Smith  restored  to  citizen- 
ship "Monk"  Eastman. 

— Under  the  Knight-Wheelock  bill,  signed  by  Gov. 
Smith,  every  person  who  runs  an  auto  In  New  York 
City  must  submit  to  an  examination  as  to  his 
fitness  and  obtain  a  license  from  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

—At  Boston,  Lieut.  Jas.  R.  Europe  died  from  a 
slash  in  the  neck,  made  by  a  fellow  member  ol  the 
:*  jazz"  band  of  the  369tb  Infantry. 


— Robbers  cracked  a  safe  of  Jules  Weber  on  W.  40th 
St..  New  York,  and  got  $25,000. 

May  9 — President  Wilson  attended  the  races  at 
Longchamps. 

— The  British  militai-y  authorities  took  possession 
of  the,  Mansion  House,  the  ofBclal  residence  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  Lawrence  O'Neill,  a 
Sinn    Fein  leader. 

— President  Carranza  of  Mexico'  tells  The  World  his 
country  opposes  the  Monroe  Doctrine  because  It 
is  "an  arbitrary  measure  whicli  seeks  to  impose, 
and  does  impose,  upon  independent  nations  a 
protectorate  which  they  do  not  ask  for  and  which 
they  do  not  require.  One  of  the  principal  defects 
of  the  Doctrine,  aside  from  its  manifest  lack  of 
utility  as  the  world  is  at  present  constituted,  is 
that  it  is  exceptional  in  its  operation,  and  Is  not 
sought  to  be  applied  to  all  countries  alUce." 

— Secretary  Daniels  left  Brest  on  the  Mount  Vernon 
for  New  York. 

— The  Roosevelt  Memorial  Exhibition,  under  the 
auspices  of  Columbia  University,  was  opened  in 
the  library  of  Avery  Hall. 

— Former  Gov.  Whitman  told  the  slush  committee 
there  was  no  truth  in  the  testimony  against  him. 

— The  Walt  Whitman  Centenary  was  celebrated  at 
New  York  and  elsewnere. 

May  10 — At  The  Hague  the  Second  Chamber  of 
Parliament  adopted  the  Woman  Suffrage  BlU  by  a 
large  majority. 

— The  Allies  can  admit  of  no  discussion  of  their  right 
to  Insist  upon  the  terms  of  fhe  peace  treaty  sub- 
stantially as  drafted.  This  Is  the  reply  to  Count 
von  Brockdorfl-Rantzau,  head  of  the  German 
peace  delegation,  who  sumltted  a  note  to  Premier 
Clemenceau  declaring  that  the  peace  treaty  con- 
tains demands  which  could  be  borne  by  no  people, 
and  many  of  them  incapable  of  accomplishment. 

— The  customs  censorship  on  mails  to  South  America 
was  lifted. 

— Ten  thousand  marched  In  the  Bronx  in  honor  of 
Chaplain  F.  P.  Duffy  of  the  165th  Infantry  (old 
69th  Regt.). 

— A  boy  stole  $100,000  in  diamonds  from  a  Broad- 
way, New  York,  importer. 

— At  Stamford,  Ct.,  Violet  Oakley  Alexandre,  wife 
of  Jerome  Alexandre,  millionaire  New  York  bond 
broker,  with  whom  she  eloped  ten  years  ago;  com- 
mitted  suicide  at  the  home  of   Mrs.   J.   Joseph 

— At  Charleston,  S.  C,  two  negroes  were  killed  and 
17  negroes  were  hurt  In  a  fight  with  civilians  and 
U.  S.  sailors. 

— At  New  Haven,  Richard  H.  Mather,  manager  of 
the  Yale  football  team,  committed  suicide  by 
shooting  himself  through  the  head. 

May  11 — Big  demonstrations  against  the  signing  of 
the  peace  treaty  by  Germany  were  held  In  Berlin, 
Breslau,  Danzig,  Koenigsberg,  Cassel,  Bochum, 
and  other  places.  They  were  organized  by  the 
National  People's  Party. 

— German  Government  troops  took  Llepzig  from  the 
Spartacans. 

— At  Dublin  representatives  of  Irish  societies  In  the- 
Unlted  States  visited  the 'Sinn  Fein  prisoners  In 
Mount  joy  Prison,    called    on  Archbishop  Walsh, 
and  attended  a  reception  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 

— Pope  Benedict  took  up  arbitration  of  the  quarrel 

•  of  Peru,  Chile,  and  Bolivia,  over  the  Provinces  of 
Taena,  Arica,  and  Antofagasta. 

— The  American  nation  condemns  saloons  but 
resents  the  Federal  "Dry  Amendment,"  a  World 
man  finds  on  a  tour  of  the  countiy. 

May  12 — Henry  Ford's  81,000,000  libel  suit  against 
the  Chicago  Tribune  began  at  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

— Nearly  $1»000,000  is  bequeathed  In  the  will  of 
Thomas  Skelton  Harrison  for  a  trust  fund  to  be 
used  in  improving  goverimiental  conditions  in 
Philadelphia. 

— Herman  Sielcken,  "Coffee  King,"  who  died  in 
Baden-Baden,  Oct.  iS,  1917,  left  a  gross  estate 
taxable  in  New  York  of  $4,253,337  and  a  net 
estate  of  $4,077,004. 

— P.  E.  Bishop  D.  H.  Greer  of  New'York  was  oper- 
ated on  for  intestinal  trouble. 

May  13 — At  Berlin,  Chancellor  Scheldemaim  told 
the  German  National  Assembly  the  peace  treaty  is 
unacceptable  and  a  "murderous  scheme." 

— ^At  Boston,  W.  J.  Sidis,  the  "Harvard  prodigy," 
was  sentenced  to  six  months  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection for  hl3  part  to  tbe  radicals'  May  Day 
p&rade.  "" 
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May  14 — Karl  Renner,  the  Austrian  Chancellor, 
brought  his  peace  delegation  and  their  attendants 
to  St.  Germain,  near  Paris. 

— The  Germans  send  more  notes  of  protest  to  tlie 
Conference  at  Paris. 

■ — At  Berlin  mobs  hoot  at  the  United  States. 

— Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  installed  rector  of  St. 
Andrews  University. 

—At  Vleksburg,  Miss.,  Lloyd  Clay,  a  negro,  24, 
charged  with  assaulting  a  young  white  woman, 
was  lynched  by  a  mob  of  1,000  After  he  was  dead 
his  body  was  cut  down  and  burned  at  the  stalce 

— Three  thousand  milk  wagon  drivers  quit  at  Chicago. 

— At  Boston,  F.  1.  Sears,  of  the  A.  G.  Bates  Co  ,  shoe 
manufacturers,  was  convicted  in  the  Federal 
Court  on  charges  of  bribery  in  an  army  boots 
contract. 

— The  Republican  Senators  caucused  peacefully  at 
Washington  and  chose  Cummins  as  President 
pro  tern,  of  the  Senate 

— Thirty  thousand  stop  work  in  cloak  strike  at 
New  York. 

— Geo.  Blumenthal  giv^s  5150,000  to  Mt  Sinai 
Hospital,  New  York. 

— Craft  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  river  joined  in 
the  din  of  welcome  e.xtended  by  Jerseyites  to  the 
transport  Calamares,  which  brought  to  Hoboken 
the  113th  Infantry  of  the  29th  Division  (New  Jer- 
sey National  Guard). 

— Charles  Henry  Tenney,  banker  and  hat  manufac- 
turer who  died  at  tlie  Hotal  Plaza,  New  York, 
April  27,  In  his  eighty-seventh  year,  left  §250,000  to 
public  institutions. 

May  15 — After  services  at  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
body  of  ntir.se  Edith  Cavell,  executed  by  the  Ger- 
mans at  Brussels,  Oct.  12,  1915,  was  buried  at 
Norwich,  England. 

-^Stettin,  Germany,  mobs  empty  the  jails  and 
plunder  shops. 

— Airplane  mail  service  was  begun  between  Chicago 
and  Cleveland. 

— At  Philadelphia  2,000,000  cheered  the  march  of 
the  returned  28th  (Iron)  Division 

— Trolley  strikes  tied  up  Pittsburgh. 

— Aaron  Aaronsohn  of  Haifa,  Pplestlne,  discoverer  of 
wild  wheat,  and  friend  of  Roosevelt,  was  killed  in  a 
fall  of  an  airplane  near  Boulogne  while  flying  from 
London  to  Paris. 

— The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appe.ils  reversed  the 
conviction  of  Joseph  F.  Rutherford  and  seven 
other  leaders  of  the  Pa.stor  Russell  sect  in  Brooklyn, 
who  were  sentenced  last  June  for  alleged  violation 
of  the  Espionage  Act. 

— W.  H.  Chase,  85,  for  70  years  in  the  employ  of 
the  New  York  Post  Office,  was  given  a  watch  by 
his  comrades 

— The  New  York  stock  exchange  seat  of  Russell 
Sage  sold  to  Robert  W.  Morgan  for  379,000.  Soon 
afterward  another  seat  was  sold  at  $80,000,  the 
highest  price  in  two  years. 

—The  slush  fund  Inquiry  ended  at  New  York  with 
further  testimony  by  Senator  Thompson. 

— Florham  Leader,  a  two-months-old  Guernsey  bull 
calf,  was  sold  at  auction  at  Madison,  N.  J  ,  for 
S25,000,  said  to  be  a  new  record  price  for  any 
animal  of  i-ts  breed. 

May  16 — Three  of  the  American  hydroplanes  left 
Trepassey  Bay,  N.  F.,  for  the  Azores.  No  trace 
was  found  of  the  C-5,  blown  to  sea  May  15. 

— At  Rome,  Pope  Benedict  told  American  Episco- 
palian clergymen  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
Catholic  Church  to  take  part  in  the  proposed  world 
conference  for  Christian  unity. 

— Thirty  thousand  strikers  tie  up  Winnipeg. 

— At  Jersey  City,  a  verdict  of  $900,000  was  awarded 
by  a  jtUT  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  in  a  suit  to 
recover  32,900,000  for  ammunition  •desti'oyed  by 
the  explosion  at  "Black  Tom,"  July  30,  1916, 
against  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.,  for  am- 
munition In  sixteen  cars,  the  jury  not  allowing 
§2,000,000  for  explosives  on  barges. 

— Signing  by  Gov.  Smith  of  the  Lockwood  bill, 
which  prohibits  women  from  working  on  railroads 
at  night,  caused  the  dismissal  of  700  [employes  of 
the  B.  R.  T. 

— Trial  of  the  suit  of  John  Armstrong  Chaloner 
against  the  New  York  Evening  Post  for  8100,000 
lor  alleged  libel  began  in  the  Federal  Court  at 
New  York. 

— The  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  James  Gor- 
don Bennett  Memorial  Home  for  New  York  Jour- 
nalists Corporation  was  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  In  Albany. 


— "Al"  Adams'  widow  got  leave  from  a  Bronx  court 
to  soil  his  $15,000  tomb  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 

— For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  yeggmen  went 
below  the  "dead  line"  and  cracked  safes  at  No. 
102  Wall  St 

Ma.y  17 — The  NC-4  arrived  at  Horta,  the  Azores,  at 
9.25  A.  M.  (New  York  time).  The  NC-1,  because 
of  a  fog,  landed  on  the  ocean  off  Flores,  the  Azores, 
at  8.10  A.-  M.,  and  .sank.  The  crew  was  rescued  by 
the  steamer  Tonia  and  taken  to  Horta.  The  NC-3 
also  had  to  land  on  the  ocean,  off  Fayal.'and  was 
unheard  from  for  many  hours. 

— At  Pyengyang,  Corea,  the  Japanese  Appeal  Court 
ordered  the  Rev.  Eli  M.  Mowry  of  Mansfield,  O., 
a  Presbj'tei  ian  missionary,  to  serve  four  months' 
penal  servitude  for  sheltering  Corean  agitators 
and  suspended  the  sentence  for  two  years. 

— At  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  a  verdict  of  $50,000  was 
awarded  in  the  District  Court  to  W.  E.  Kellar 
against  eleven  citizens  of  Luling.  Kellar  was 
tarred  and  feathered  in  Luling  in  May,  1918. 

— House  Democrats  caucused  and  elected  Champ 
Clark  the  minority  leader. 

— New  Jersey  boomed  a  welcome  home  to  the  113th 
Infantry,  from  France. 

— The  Mount  A'ernon  brought  to  New  York,  from 
France,    the   first   of   the   old    Chicago   National 

.     Guard  (33d,  or  Prairie,  Division) 

— Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  reached  New  York 
from  France.. 

— The  Mayor  headed  the  annual  New  York  police 
parade.        ' 

— The  late  Maj.  (Dr.)  Clarence  FahnestOck,  U.  S.  A., 
left  an  estate  of  $4,500,000 

— Sherry's  restatirant,  44th  St.  and  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  closed  its  doors  for  good  at  9  P.  M.. 

May  18 — At  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  Harry  G.  Hawker 
started  at  1.65  P.  M.,  in  his  Sopivith  biplane,  on 
a  flight  for  Ireland.  RaynHam's  Martinsyde  bi- 
plane was  wrecked  in  attempting  to  follow  Haw-^ 
ker's  example 

— After  flying  1,100  miles,  the  Hawker  plane,  dls- 
ab'ed  by  Ihe  choking  of  the  feed  pipe  from  the 
radiator  to  the  water  pump,  alighted  on  the  ocean 
(lat.  50.20  north,  long.  29.30  west)  and  sank, 
but  after  being  90  minutes  in  the  water  Hawker 
and  Lieut  -Com  Mackenzie  Grieve  were  picked 
up  by  the  Mary,  a  Danish  tramp  steamship,  from 
Norfolk,  and  l;iter  were  transferred  to  a  British 
destroj'er  and  landed  at  the  Orkneys. 

— Winnipeg  is  in  the  hands  of  the  strikers'  committee. 

— At  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Leon  Angelino.  freed  from  a 
lunatic  asylum,  chops  his  twin  children  to  death 

— Vinson  Walsh  McLean,  10,  the  8100,000,000  boy, 
son  of  Edw.  B  McLean,  and  grandson  of  the  late 
John  R.  McLean  and  Thos  F.  Walsh,  was  killed 
by  an  auto,  in  fiont  of  his  home,  at  Friendship, 
near  Washington. 

— At  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  exchange  of  credentials 
between  representatives  of  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  and  the  Austrian  peace  delegates 
took  place     The  session  lasted  four  minutes 

— The  NC-3,  under  Commander  Towers,  after  being 
lost  in  the  fog  for  two  days,  "taxied"  on  the  water 
to  Ponta  Delgada,  Azores,  by  her  own  power. 

— The  Sixty-sixth  Congress  opened  Its  first  session, 
a  special  one,  at  Washington. 

— In  the  suit  brought  by  the  Associated  Press  against 
the  International  News  Service  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  New  York,  a  decree  was  entered 
for  the  complainant.  The  suit  was  instituted  by 
the  Associated  Press  to  restrain  the  International 
News  Service  from  taking  the  news  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  from  its  members  for  newspapers 
published  by  them,  and  using  or  selling  the  same. 

— The  American  steamer  Lake  Placid  struck  a  sub- 
merged mine  near  the  Island  of  Vlnga,  ofi  Sweden, 
and  sank  in  five  minutes.  All  on  board  were 
rescued. 

May  20 — The  NC-4  left  Horta,  Azores,  at  8.40  A. 
M  ,  New  York  time,  and  reached  Ponto  Delgada 
at  10.24. 

— Fifty  thousand  persons  were  killed  In  Java  by  in 
eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Kalut.  It  destroyed 
twelve  villages  and  twenty-one  miles  of  railroad. 

— A  15  per  cent,  raise  In  wages  of  150,000  textile 
operatives  in  New  England,  effective  June  2,  was 
announced. 

— Given  up  for  lost  three  months  ago,  the  flfty-one- 
year-old  Norwegian  Iron  sailing  ship  Superior 
reached  New  York.  On  Dec  12  the  Superior 
sailed  from  Manila  with  a  cargo  of  4,000  bales  ol 
hemp  and  1,000  tons  of  sugar 
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May  20 — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted 
the  bill  granting  women  the  right  to  vote  in  all 
elections  lor  members  ol  communal  and  depart- 
mental assemblies.  .       „ 

—At  St.  Louis,  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
learned  "with  pain"  that  President  Wilson  had 
asked  Congress  to  let  beer  and  wine  be  made  and 
drunk.  Mr.  Wilson  is  an  elder  of  the  chm-ch,  and 
the  Convention  urged  Congress  to  keep  the 
United  States  dry.  ^     ^ 

May  21 — The  Peace  Conference  gave  the  Germans 
a  week  longer,  till  May  29,  to  reply  to  the  proffered 
peace  terms. 

— At  Washington,  the  House,  304  to  89,  voted  to 
submit  a  suffrage  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  States.  ^,    ,      ,  ^^ 

— At  Mobile,  Ala.,  ten  square  blocks  of  the  residence 
section  there,  lying  near  the  river  front,  were 
swept  by  fire  whicli  caused  8500,000  damage, 
left  1,500  people  homeless  and  destroyed  200 
buildings.  ,    ,  . ,        ,   _ 

—At  New  Orleans  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  decided  against 
federation  with  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
Church.    The  vote  was  136  to  99. 

— At  St.  Louis  the  131st  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  indorsad  President  Wilson's 
labor  programme.  ^    ,,    ,_   j.  .  t.  .  i 

— The  Board  of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  issued  a  call  for  justice  lor  the  laboring 

—  At  Denver  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  con- 
demned President  Wilson's  message  to  Congress 
on  beer  and  wlno. 
— John  Armstrong  Chaloner,  who  Is  legally  insane  In 
New  York  State,  won  a  verdict  of  S30,000  In  hia 
libel  suit  against  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
The  suit  rraulted  from  an  editorial  In  the  Evening 
Post  after  the  killing  of  John  GlUard  In  Chal- 
oner's  home  at  Merry  Mills,  Va.,  March  5,  1909.  ' 
by  a  revolver  held  by  Chaloner,  which  was  dis- 
charged In  a  scuffle.  A  Coroner's  jury  acquitted 
Chaloner  the  next  day. 
May  22 — Twenty  persons  were  killed  and  100  hurt 
in  an  explosion  at  the  Douglas  Starch  Works, 
which  destroyed  the  S3,000,000  plant,  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.  ,j     ^ 

— Two  New  York  Stock  Exchange  seats  sold  at 

$85,000  each,  the  highest  since  1910. 
— The  United   States   Court   cut  J.   A.   Chaloner  a 
S30;000  libel  verdict  against  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  to  $17,500. 
— Sergt.  Alvin  C.  York,  Co.  G,  328th  Infantry,  of 
Pall  Mall,  Tenn.,  former  conscientious  objector,  i 
credited  with  the  greatest  individual  feat  of  the 
war.  In  capturing  132  Germans,  after  killing  25 
and  cleaning  out  35  machine  gun  nests,  arrived  on 
the  transport  Ohioan.     A  delegation  of  the  Ten-  ' 
nessee  Society  of  New  York   received  him  at  the  ' 
Hoboken  pier.     ' 
May  23 — The  Peace  Conference  in  refusing  to  modify 
the  shipping  clause  of  the  treaty  reminds  Germany 
that  only  4,000,000  tons  of  her  ships  are  to  be 
taken,  as  against  12,750,000  tons  she  destroyed 
In  the  war.  _    ^ 

— "Bread  and  peace,"  was  the  cry  of  an  independent 

Socialist  mass  meeting  at  Berlin. 
— Viua's  troops  terrorize  Durango. 
— The  convicts  struck  in  the  penitentiary  at  Raw- 
lins, -Wyo.,  because  the  Warden  was  dismissed. 
— The   Canadian   Parliament   abolished   hereditary 

titles. 
— The  volcano  of  Stromboll  is  In  eruption. 
— Riots  and  a  big  fire  occurred  at  Bilbao,  Spain. 
— At  St.  Louis,  action  on  resolutions  to  grant  women 
full  equality  in  church  affairs  was  postponed  until 
1920,  at  the  closing  seasion  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly  of   the   Presbyterian   Church.     A   resolution 
urging  individual   churches  to  make  annual  ap- 
propriations for_pald  newspaper  advertising  was 
adopted,  also  a  resolution  urging  that  the  American 
Commissioners    to    the    Peace    Conference    give 
equal  consideration  to  Ulster  In  determining  an 
action  on  the  Irish  question. 
—A  dirigible  from  Akron,  O.,  landed  passengers  on 

the  roof  of  a  hotel  at  Cleveland. 
—The  first  experimental  training  camp  for  women 
land  workers  has  been  established  at  Sterington, 
N.  Y.,  through  a  donation  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam pierson  Hamilton  o<  t'neir  estate  of  1,000  acres. 
—Federal  Judge  Mayer,  at  New  York,  granted  the 
lour  companies  of  brewers  wh»  had  brought  suit 
a  temporary  Injunction. 


— The  Producing  Managers'  Association  refused,  at 
New  York;  to  modify  the  standard  actors  •  con- 
tract. 

May  24 — The  Washington  State  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  California  Grape  Protective 
Association  In  an  action  by  the  association  to 
compel  the  Secretary  of  State  to  submit  Wash- 
ington's ratification  of  the  National  Prohibition 
Amendment  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

— ^The  Bay  Line  steamboat  Virginia,  from  Baltimore 
for  Norfolk,  was  burned  In  the  Chesapeake  oH 
Smith's  Point.    Three  of  the  crew  were  lost. 

— A  general  strike  was  begun  at  Havana,  Cuba. 

— Secretary  of  War  Baker  was  dined  by  the  Phi 
Gamma  Deltas,  at  New  York,  and  his  words  were 
flashed  to  thirty  other  dinners  of  that  fraternity 
in  United  States  cities. 

— Beryl  Kendrick,  pilot  of  a  Curtlss  flying  boat,  and 
his  passenger,  James  Bew,  Atlantic  City  real 
estate  operator,  were  killed  on  the  return  trip  to 
Absecon  Inlet  from  the  Aeronautic  Congress  races. 

— The  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  New  York,  abol- 
ished pew  rents. 

— The  body  of  the  girl  found  April  30,  near  New 
Canaan,  Ct ,  was  identified  as  that  of  a  New  York 

— Five  thousand  labor  union  delegates  opened  the 
fight  on  Prohibition  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
•New  York.  „ 

— The  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen 
Victoria  was  celebrated  throughout  the  Brltlsti 
Empire  and  In  New  York. 

— F.  W.  Hetnrtch,  a  New  York  sUk  merchant, 
ended  his  life  at  his  country  home.  Sea  Cliff,  L.  I. 

— The  body  of  Otto  Kuhn,  wool  man,  of  Union  Hill, 
N.  J.,  was  found  in  the  Hudson. 

May  25 — At  Berlin,  Field  Marshkl  Ludendorff  tells 
a  correspondent  of  The  World  the  United  States 
was  the  decisive  military  factor  of  the  war. 

— Three  nurses  attached  to  the  American  expedi- 
tionary force  were  killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
at  Chateau-Thierry — Florence  Graham  of  New 
York  City,  Alice  Hagadom  of  Palmer,  N.  Y.,  and 
Ella  Delton  of  Toronto. 

— At  Chicago.  W.  J.  Bryan  said  to  a  Prohibition 
mass  meeting:  "On  diplomatic  matters  we  may 
assume  the  President  knows  more  than  ordinary 
persons,  but  on  the  question  of  the  saloon,  a 
mother  with  a  drunken  son  knows  more  than  be 
does "  ■  .    ^  ^ 

— The  Donaldson  liner  Cassandra  hit  an  tcebei'g  on 
Cape  Race.  „ 

— The  American  schooner  Eleanor  F.  Bartram 
grounded  on  a  reef  north  of  Pernambuco. 

— At  Cleveland-  Frank  McCusker  of  New  York 
leaped  200  feet  to  his  death  when  a  plane  be  was 
riding  caught  fire.  ^    . .      „ 

— Twelve   thousand    cheer   Bolshevism   and      Doo 
Wilson  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York. 

— At  the  Lexington  Theatre,  New  York,  3,500  cheer 
Jeremiah  O'Leary. 

— ^The  (Unitarian)  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New 
York,  announced  It  would  be  undenominational. 
It  was  foimded  in  1825. 

May  26 — One  man  was  killed  and  several  hurt  when 
a  Tarrant  trlplane,  the  largest  iu  the  world,  was 
wrecked  while  taxiing  for  its  first  flight  near 
Famborough,  England.  The  machine  dug  It* 
nose  into  the  ground  and  turned  over.  It  weighed 
twenty  tons  and  was  equipped  with  six  engines. 

—The  populace  in  Prague  erected  gallows  In  the 
street,  whither  they  conducted  fifty-seven  food 
profiteers  and  threatened  to  hang  them  unlss  they 
took  an  oath  that  they  would  sell  their  wares  at 
reasonable  prices.    All  took  the  oath. 

— The  Pennsylvania  Senate  passed  the  Woman 
suffrage  Amendment  by  a  vote  of  41  to  7.  The 
House  passed  the  amendment  several  weeks  ago. 
The  amendment  will  have  to  be  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  two  years  hence  before  It  can  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  in  1921. 

— The  Coast-Guard  and  Radio  Compass  Station  at 
Fourth  Cliff,  Mass.,  was  burned. 

— At  Cleveland,  T.  Roy  Tyler  was  con\'icted  for  hla 
alleged  share  in  roljbing  a  local  bank  of  $15,000  in 
Dec.,  1917.  He  tried  to  kill  himself  In  court. 
He  was  sentenced  from  1  to  20  years. 

— The  State  "dry"  law  in  Ohio  took  effect  at  mid- 
night. 

— The  General  Education  Board  gave  §500,000 
toward  a  Graduate  School  of  Education  tor  Har- 
vard Unlversitv. 
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May  26— J.  D.  Rockefeller  and  family  gave  $60,000 
to  the  Salvation  Army. 

—At  Savannah,  Ga.,  was  celebrated  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  leaving  there  of  the  steamship 
Savannah,  first  vessel  to  cross  the  ocean  bj'  steam 
It  arrived  at  Liverpool  June  22,  and  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, Sept.  15. 

May  27 — The  NC-4,  under  Commander  A.  C.  Re^d, 
left  Ponta  Delgada,  Azores,  ^.t  6  18  A.  M.  (New 
York  time),  and  flew  800  nautical  miles  to  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  arriving  at  4.01  P.  M. 

—London  turned  out  to  greet  Hawlcer  and  Grieve, 
the  aviators  who  fell  into  mid-ocean  on  the  way 
from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland. 

—At  Lima,  Peru,  six  persons  were  killed  and  twenty 
wounded  In  strike  rioting. 

— At  Wlnnipee.  the  City  Council  fired  all  striking 
city  employes. 

—One  man  was  killed  and  fourteen  others  badly 
hurt  by  explcslons  during  a  fire  to-day  which  de- 
stroyed the  hydrogen  gas  plant  at  the  Norfolk 
navy  yard. 

—Motorcycle  Policeman  A.  R.  Braun,  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  was  killed  bvAuto  thieves  near  Bustleton,  Pa. 

—Saying  Yale  students  had  hissed,  on  May  24,  a 
parade  of  Yankee  troops,  back  from  France,  a 
mob  of  friends  of  the  soldiers  stormed  the  uni^r- 
sity  campus  at  New  Haven;  200  persons  were 
hurt  In  the  rioting. 

—The  centenary  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  celebrated 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letteis 
when  a  placard  was  placed  on  the  site  of  her  birth- 
place at  the  northeast  corner  of  Bond  St.  and 
Broadway,  New  York,  now  occupied  by  a  woolen 
house. 

— Surrogate  Schuiz  In  the  Bronx  held  that  a  will  made 
out  on  the  basis  oC  rules  printed  in  The  World 
Almanac  is  a  valid  will 

May  28 — King  George  received  Hawker  and  Grieve 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  gave  them  each  the 
Air  Force  Cross. 

— The   American   steamer    Lake   Charlotteville  ar- 
i:ived   at   Falmouth   with    Hawker's   machine   on. 
board.     It  was  badly  damaged.     The  plane  was 
found  on  May  23,  tail  up,  1,200  miles  from  New- 

'    foundland. 

— At  Buffalo,  Ragapple,  two-year-old  Holstcin  bull, 
was  sold  for  $125,000  at  the  sale  of  a  stock  farm, 
said  10  be  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  sire 
Robert  E.  Pointer  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  the  buyer. 
The  cow  Fairview  Mata  was  sold  to  John  T. 
Shanahan  of  Buffalo  for  S25,000.  About  four 
months  ago  the  cow  was  bought  tor  S18,400.  fhe 
produces  47.11  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 

—Kay  Lynch,  slayer  of  Sheriff  John  Harl«w  and 
Harlow's  son,  v/as  hanged  by  a  mob  at  Lamar,  Mo. 

— At  New  York  the  police  reported  8,596  apart- 
ments out  of  983,744  vacant. 

— Adolph  Lewisohn  gave  Si  50,000  to  the  Federation 
for  the  Support  of  Philanthropic  Societies  in  New 
York  City.  ■ 

—William  D.  lilllis,  president  of  the  Schenectady 
Locomotive  Works,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
May  23,  191S,  left  a  total  estate  -iwlucd  at  82,676,- 
164  and  a  net  estate  of  $2,562,178. 

May  29 — Germany's  counter-proposals  to  the  peace 
treaty  were  delivered  to  the  Allies  at  Paris. 

— The  NC-4  aviators  were  received  by  the  Pre-sldent 
of  Portugal. 

— The  last  unit  of  the  American  Army  in  Italy,  con- 
sisting of  a  detachraent  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  under  Capt.  Leveiisohn,  left  Rome  to  join 
the  other  units  of  the  Quartermaster's  I>fpai-t- 
ment  serving  in  France 

— At  Baltimore  30,000  Je'.vs  marcl)od  in  a  demon- 
stration atroinst  pogroms  in  Poland  and  elsewhere 

— An  enormous  cloud  of  gas  is  gatliering  on  the  east- 
ern edge  of  the  sun,  the  Yerkes  Observatory  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  announced.  The  cloud  was 
first  obser\'ed  two  days  ago,  and  is  entirely  de- 
tached from  the  sun  and  extends  340,000  miles  in 
an  area  125,000  111)169  away  from  the  sun's  edge. 
— Tlie  will  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  Greer  of 
New  York  leaves  the  S200,000  estate  to  the  widow. 
—The  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church  at  New  York, 
known  as  the  "Rockefellw  Church,"  has  been  sold. 
May  30 — T!ie  Gorman  note  covering  the  formal 
roR'y  to  the  Peace  Conference  says:  "We  came  to 
Versailles  expecting  to  receive  a  peace  proposal 
framed  according  to  the  agreed  basis.  We  nad  a 
firm  resolve  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
fulfil  the  hea\'y  obligations  assumed  by  us.  We 
noned   for   the   peace   of   right   which   had   been 


promised  us.  We  were  shocked  when  we  read  In 
that  docutnent  the  demands  which  the  victorious 
might  of  our  opponents  had  set  forth.  The  more 
we  studied  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  the  more  we 
were  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  It 
out.  The  demands  in  this  treaty  go  beyond  the 
strength  of  the  German  people." 

— President  Wilson  made  a  Memorial  Day  speech  at 
the  American  Cemetery  at  Suresnes,  France. 

— The  Bolshevikl  occupy  Rovno.  They  looted  Riga 
before  evacuating  It. 

—The  NC-4  left  Lisbon  at  1.24  A.  M.,  New  York 

-  time,  landed  75  miles  north  on  the  Mondego 
River,  to  make  repairs;  resumed  flight  at  9.38  A. 
M  ,  and  landed  at  Ferrol,  north  coast  of  Spain,  at 
12  45  P.M. 

— At  Rio  Janeiro,  unfavorable  weather  prevented 
complete  observation  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  The  eclipse  was  first  seen  at  7.51  A.  M., 
the  darlmcss  increasing  progressively  until  8.54 
A.  M. 

— Near  Greenfield,  C,  one  soldier  was  killed  and 
four  others  injured  when  a  B.  &  O.  westbound 
train,  bearing  Arleona  and  New  Mexico  troops 
irom  overseas,  was  wrecked. 

— Six  thousand  went  on  strike  at  Toronto,  Canada. 

— Four,  hundred  ninety  three  Civil  War  Veterans, 
eighty-four  of  them  In  carriages,  took  part  In  the 
Memorial  Day  parade  at  New  York. 

— Secretary  of  War  Baker  spoke  at  Camp  Merritt, 
N.  J. 

May  31 — Louis  Lecocq,  Robert  Bandlnl,  and 
Arthui  Thurman  were  killed  and  two  men  Injured, 
one  seriously,  at  running  off  of  Liberty  Sweep- 
stakes, 600-mile  automobile  race,  at  Indianapolis 
Speedway. 

— NC-4  ends  Rockaway  to  Plymouth  flight  (Ferrol 
to  Plymouth,  475  miles). 

— Will  of  F  A.  Schermerhom  of  New  York  gives 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Lydig,  a  friend,  $750,000. 

— Tlie  Pope,  in  a  letter  made  public  by  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  War  Activities  Commission,  approves 
a  plan  to  have  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Amei  icaa 
Bishops. 

June  1 — Methodists  of  Ontario  County,  New  York, 
celebrate  109th  birthday  of  Mrs  Samantha 
Stanton  Nellis,  of  Naples. 

— Lieut  M.  B.  Kelleher,  U.  S.  Air  Service  flyer,  and 
his  mechanician,  Jos.  Katsman  of  Biooklyn,  were 
killed  at  Yale  Bowl  by  collision  with  plane  of 
Corp.  Kelleher. 

— Harry  Hawker  greets  Lieut.  Read  at  Paddlngton 
Station,  London,  and  both  are  carried  on  shoulders 
of  cheering  crowd  of  American  sailors  and  dough- 
boys. 

— Eighty  die  in  movie  fire  at  Valence-sur-Rhone. 

— The  Rhine  Republic  is  inst.alled  at  Wiesbaden, 
headed  by  Dr.  Dorden. 

— Mrs  Ava  Willing  Astor,  widow  of  John  Jacob 
Astoi,  one  of  the  Titanic  victims  and  mother  of 
Vincent  Astor,  becomes  wife  of  Lord  Ribblesdale, 
head  of  tlie  I>ester  family,  at  London. 

June  2 — Bomb  wrecks  lower  portion  of  residence  of 
U.  S.  Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  In 
W.is'mngton,  D  C.  A  person  thought  to  be 
planter  of  bomb  was  blown  to  pieces.  The  homes 
of  Mayor  Davia  of  Cleveland,  and  Justice  Albert 
F.  Hayden  of  Roxbiu-y,  Mass.,  were  dynamited  at 
about  came  hour.  A  !>omb  explosion  in  vestibule 
of  Judge  C.  C.  Nott's  residence.  New  York  City, 
partially  destroys  house;  Judge  Nott  was  out  of 
town.     , 

— The  Joseph  Pulitzer  $500  gold  meditl  for  the  most 
disinterested  and  meritorious  public  service  ren- 
dered by  fjr.y  American  ncwspaver  during  the 
year  is  awarded  to  the  Milwaukee  Journal 

—The  Pulitzer  prize  of  SI. 000  for  American  novel 
best  presenting  American  manners  and  manliood 
is  awarded  to  Booth  Tarkington's  "The  Magnifi- 
cent Ambersohs." 

— U.  S.  Supreme  (Jourt  holds  that  war  powers  con- 
ferred upon  Presiaent  gave  him  supreme  and  con- 
clusive authority  to  fix  intnistite'  rates 

— Twenty  thousand  march  In  anti-prohibition  parade 
in  Baltimore. 

June  3 — In  a  riot  at  Willys-Overland  automobile 
plant,  Toledo,  two  perions  are  killed. 

— Norway  joins  Switzerland  in  relusing  to  agree  to 
blockade  Germany  in  case  of  break  in  negotiations. 

— Miss  Frances  H  Emery  of  Tyrone,  Pa.,  shoots  her- 
self at  Martha  Washington  Hotel,  New  York. 
Mrs  Ruliy  Whiteliouse  jumps  from  window  of 
apartment  on  Riverside  Drive  and  kUla  herself. 
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June  3 — Six  companies  of  339th  Infantry  (1,600 
men)  embark  at  Economla,  Winter  port  of  Arch- 
angel, tor  home. 

— The  late  Hetty  Green  had  $9,401,778  In  New  York 
City  banks  at  time  of  her  death. 

June  4 — President  Wilson  in  Paris  receives  Com- 
mander Towers  and  Lieut.  Commanders  Read  and 
Bellinger,  tne  ocean  aviators. 

— U.  8.  Senate,  by  56  to  25,  adopts  joint  resolution 
submitting  to  States  woman  suffrage  amendment. 

'  Vote — 36  Rep.,  20  Dem.  for; '8  Rep.,  17  Dem. 
against. 

June  5 — S.  J.  Konenkamp,  President  of  Commercial 
Tielegraphers'  Union,  calls  strike  of  Western 
Union  employes  in  eleven  States. 

— Vice-President  Marshall  signs  joint  resolution  for 
submission  to  States  of  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment. 

— Eighty-three  miners  are  blown  to  death,  50  badly 
burned  from  explosion  of  car  of  black  powder  In 
centre  of  train  In  mine  tunnel  at  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa. 

— Fire  on  the  steamsliip  Auranla  at  Brooklyn  pier 
does  $500,000  damage. 

June  6 — Maine  Supreme  Court  decides  Jamaica 
ginger  Is  Intoxicating. 

— U.  S.  Senate  adopts  Johnson  resolution  demanding 
full  text  of  peace  treaty;  the  Borah  resolution 
asking  Peace  Conference  to  give  hearing  to  Irish 
Republic  representatives:  orders  Inquiry  into  the 
treatj  "leak,"  and  receives  a  protest  from  Flume 
against  President  Wilson's  opposition  to  ceding 
city  to  Italy. 

— Federal  Director  Adams  transfers  control  of 
Postal-Telegraph  Cable  Co.'s  operations  to  C.  H. 
Mackay,  President  of  Company.  Mr.  Mackay 
restores  officials  of  company  removed  by  Mr. 
Burleson  to  their  positions.^ 

J)ine  7 — Report  of  alleged  cruelties  to  Irish  prisoners 
is  sent  by  delegates  of  Irish  societies  in  United 
States.  Walsh,  Ryan,  and  Dunne,  to  President 
Wilson,  with  demand  that  Peace  Conference  In- 
vestigate the  Irish  question. 

June  8 — Nicaragua  asks  United  States  for  troops  to 
protect  ner  irom  lavasion  by  Costa  Rica. 

— Speakers  at  Socialist  meeting  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  refer  to  Leagae  of  Nations  as 
"League  of  Robbers."  calls  Congress  "the  Soviet 
of  bankers  and  lawyers  at  Washington." 

— Soldiers  and  sailors  returning  to  Morris,  111., 
boycott  the  churches  of  ministers  who  "put  over" 
prohibition  wlille  they  were  away,  and  decline  to 
take  part  In  Memorial  Day  parade  and  exercises 
under  leadership  of  the  ministers. 

—World  League  Against  Alcoholism,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  adopts  constitution,  elects  officers  and 
adjourns  to  meet  In  Edinburgh,  in  Sept.,  1920.  , 

— Chilian  mail  steamer  Llmarl  (2,047  tons)  sinks 
after  running  asliors.  Northern  Peru. 

June  9 — Labor  Convention  at  Atlantic  City  indorses 
League  of  Nations  by  resolutloi^  unanimously 
adopted. 

— City  Commission  discharges  police  force  of  Win- 
nipeg. 

June  10 — Knox,  Republican  of  Pennsylvania  intro- 
duces resolution  in  U.  S.  Senate  warning  Peace 
(Conference  that  Senate  will  not  ratify  a  treaty 
incorporating  League  of  Nations;  and  propo.'iing  to 
end  war  by  simple  resolution  if  conference  refuses 
to  act. 

— Illinois  ratifies  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment. 
Gov.  Smith,  New  York,  calls  special  session  of 
Legislatvire  to  provide  for  ratification.  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  ratify. 

— On  seating  of  a  negro,  W.  C.  Page  on  Executive 
Committee,  Virginia  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
2,(K)0  Richmond  union  men  withdraw  from  union. 

— U.  S.  Senate  passes  bill  lor  return  of  wire  systems 
to  owners. 

— At  Vassar  commencement.  President  McCracken 
announces  nearly  SI, 000,000  In  gifts  to  college. 

— First  large  detachment  of  regulars  arrive  at  New 
York  from  France  on  transport  Mount  Vernon. 

— Three  thousand  Boy  Scouts  parade  up  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  from  Washington  Square  to 
69th  Street. 
— American   Federation   of   Labor  expresses  disap- 
proval of  daylight  saving  law. 
— Jas.  Gordon  Bennett  estate.  New  York  City,  lot 
sale   brings   $1,786,900.      Patriotic   societies   buy 
site  of  Revolutiouarjf  battle-ground. 
June  11 — In    Senate    "leak"    inquiry,    Elihu    Root, 
appearing  voluntarily,  said  he  showed  draft  of 


peace  treaty  to  Senator  Lodge.    Henry  P.  Davison 

got  it  from  T.  W.  Lamont  In  Paris  'and  brought  It 

to  Wall  Street.     Davison  loaned  It  to  Mr.  Root. 

J.  P.  Morgan  said  he  had  never  seen  document. 

F.  A.  Vanderllp  said  he  didn't  have  a  copy  and 

had  never  seen  one.     Mr.   Davison  said   he  got 

draft  as  chairman  of  Board  of  Rod  Cross  Societies. 
— Commercial    Telegraphers'    Union    orders    strike 

against    Western    Union    and    Postal   Telegraph 

companies. 
— Unions  at  Atlantic  City  Labor  Convention  vote  for 

beer,  26,474  to  4,005. 
— Piesidept    Wilson    tells    representatives    of    Irish 

societies  in  Paris  he  will  do  what  he  can  unofficially 

to  bring  question  of  Irish  Republic  before  Peace 

Conference. 
June  12 — Council  of  Four,   Wilson,   Lloyd  George, 

Clemenceau,  and  Maklno,  give  de  facto  recognition 

to  all  Russian  Government  at  Omsk  under  Admiral 

Kolchak. 
— The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  8  to  7, 

report  Knox  resolution  favorably,  omitting  para- 
graph as  to  future  policy  of  United  States  toward 

European  disturbances. 
— New  York  State  troops,  under  orders  of  Attorney 

General,  raid  Russian  Soviet  Embassy  at  New  York 

City  and  seize  records. 
— Delegates  of  American  Federation  of  I.Abor  at 

Atlantic  City  pass  resolution  requesting  President 

Wilson  to  remove  Postmaster  General  Biurleson. 
— Special  commission  appointed  by  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  reports  that  from  10  to  60  times  as  much 

opium  per  person  Is  consumed  in  the  United  St-ates 

as  In  any  other  country — thirty-six    pounds    per 

capita  per  year. 
— Every  Catholic  church  In  New  York  City  put  under 

police  guard  because  of  anonymous  threat  to  blow 

them  up. 
June  13 — Messenger  of  Colonial  Bank,  81st  St.  and 

Columbus  Ave  ,  New  York  City,  shoots  bandit 

and  saves  SIOO.OOO. 
— Two  hundred  Mexicans  are  killed  in  train  wreck 

near  Aguascallentes  on  way  to  Chihuahua. 
— Salvation    Army     Fiftieth     Anniversary    Jubilee 

(postponed    from    1915)    opens    at    Albert    Hall, 

London.      King    George    and    Dowager    Queen 

Alexandra  send  congratulatory  message. 
— §50,000  in  Liberty  Bonds  was  stolen  from  the  safe 

of  I.  Newman  &  Sons,  Manhattan. 
June  14-^ATmy    6f    100,000    visits    Washington    to 

oppo^  dry  law. 
— Air  Ministry  In  London  warns  ships  to  watch  for 

Alcock    In   Vickers-Vlmy   aeroplane,    start   made 

from  St.  John's,  N.  F.,  4.10  Greenwich,  12.10  New 

York  time. 
— Thirty   carloads   of  shells   burst  at  Government 

Proving  Grounds,  .Aberdeen,  Md. 
— Formal  announcement  made  of  award  of  85,000 

Pulitzei  aeroplane  trophy  lor  1919,  to  Capt.  M.  R. 

James,  R.  A.  F.,  for  best  record  made  to  or  from 

Atlantic  City  during  May. 
— Boston  Globe  Trophy  and  S1,0(X)  prize  Is  awarded 

to  estate  of  Capt.  M.  R.  James. 
T— Jas.  M.  H.  Hickson,  Christian  Healer,  winds  up 
I     three  weeks  of  heaUng  In  Trinity  Chapel,  W.  25th 
'     St.,  New  York  City. 

— Secretary  Daniels  lestricts  naval  uniforms;  cuts 
I  out  dress  swords  and  cocked  hats. 
— Schaefer  Realty  Co.  sells  to  D  M.  LInnard  Co. 
I  plot  on  east  side  of  Park  Ave.,  51st  St.  to  52d  St , 
I  for  $1,000,000  as  site  for  seventeen  story,  S7,500,- 
'     000  hotel. 

June  15 — Vlckprs-Vimy  machine,  pilot  Capt.  Jack 
I  Alcock,  English  navigator,  Lieut.  Arthur  W. 
'  Browne,  American,  fly  from  St.  John's,  N.  F.,  to 
i  Cllfden,  Ireland,  in  16  hrs.,  20  min  .  winning  non- 
I     stop    Atlantic   flight  and   S.50,000   London   Mail 

prize. 
— Official  summary  of  German  reply  to  peace  te^ms 
,    made  public  in  Paris   proposes  disarmament  only 
I    In     exchange    for    instant    league    membership. 

Insists  neutrals  must  try  ex-Kaiser  and  own, people 
'     punish,  and  plebiscites  before  annexations. 
— U.    S.   troops   cross   Mexican   border   to   Juarez. 

Gens.    Villa   and    Angela    enter   Juarez   but   are 

driven  out  by  Carranza  forces 
— At  Yale  (Jommencement.  New  Haven,  honors  are 
I     paid   to  209   university  .  students   who  lost .  their 

lives,   234  Yale  men  received   total   of  273   war 
'     decorations,    8,000   Yale    men    were   In    uniform 
'     during  war. 
—British    steamship    Iperla    (340    feet   long)    runs 

aground  on  sands  off  Seaside  Park,  N.  J. 
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June  15 — Severtteen-year  locusts  Infest  twenty  square 
miles  ot  Long  Island  farms,  centring  about  Massa- 
pe  ua  swamp. 

— A  nerlcan  Bible  Society  reports  distribution  of 
6,OX),000  Bibles  in  year,  largely  to  soldiers  and 
s.ilors. 

Juno  16 — The  reply  of  the  Allies  to  German  counter- 
proposals was  handed  to  German  delegates  who 
were  given  seven  days  to  sign  treaty  as  modified. 

— The  German  delegation  was  stoned,  leaving  Ver- 
sailles, for  Weimar. 

— An  American  was  killed  and  100  hurt  in  the  col- 
lapse of  a  K.  of  C.  hut,  at  a  boxing  match,  at 
Pi>ntanezen,  near  Brest. 

T-U.  S.  Cavalry  forces  returning  from  Mexico  bilng 
100  Villa  horses  and  9  prisoners. 

— Five  armed  bandlt^a  hold  up  a  West  Cleveland,  O  , 
bank  and  get  $G5,000. 

^-PreJdent  Wilson  reiuses  U.  S.  Senate  request  for 
treaty  text;  says  it  Is  incomplete  and  has  many  del- 
icate points  under  negotiation. 

— New  York  Assembly  passes  Woman  Suffrage  amend- 
ment, 137  to  0;  44  to  0,  Senator  Henry  M.  Sage, 
Republican,  a-sks  to  be  excused  from  voting. 

— Navy  Department  orders  division  of  U.  S.  Naval 
forces  into  Atlantic  fleet  to  be  commanded  by 
Admiral  H.  B.  Wilson,  and  Pacific,  by  Admiral 
Uugh  Rodman. 

— League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  opens  headquarters 
at  Geneva. 

— Uprising  of  communists  in  Vienna  is  put  down 
with  loss  of  eight  lives. 

— Ohio  and  Kansas  ratify  suffrage 

June  17 — President  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Wilson  left 
Paris  for  Beisium 

— At  Mallow,  Ireliuid.-  Countess  Georgians  Markie- 
vicz,  Sinn  Fein  leader,  and  the  only  woman  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  was  sentenced  to  four 
months'  imprisonment  on  charges  growing  out  of 
disorders  in  Cork  on  May  17. 

—At  London  the  Duchess  of  Westminster  received 
a  divorce  from  Hugh  Richard  Arthur  Grosvenor, 
second  Duke  of  Westminster. 

—1  he  Mexican  Amba^ador  at  Washington  protested 
against  American  troops  crossing  the  border  after 
bandita. 

—The  steamer  f  litta  dl  Milano  sank  in  Italian  waters; 
twenty-three  were  lost. 

— The  first  Atlan'ic  air  mail  was  delivered  in  London 
three  days  front)  the  time  It  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Capt.  Alcock,  in  St.  John's.  Delivery  wag  delayed 
for  two  days  becaiise  the  Vickers-Vlmy  aeroplane 
stuck  in  an  Irish  bog.  In  Alcocfs  aerial  ppstbag 
was  a  letter  to  The  World's  London  correspondent 

'  by  W  P.  Beazeil,  staff  correspondent  of  The  World 
In  St.  John's.  Beazell's  letter  of  June  14,  reached 
Its  destination  ahead  of  the  American  papers  of 
May  30. 

— The  A.  F.  of  L.  Convention  at  Atlantic  City, 
turned  down  the  I.  W.  W.  one-big-union  proposal, 
and  refused  to  recognize  Bolshevism. 

—Yale  University  Corporation,  at  its  commencement 
meeting,  announced  gifts  of  $301,000  In  the  year^ 
•  61  classes  were  at  the  reunion. 

— Keeler's  Hotel,  Maiden  Lane,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was 
burned. 

— The  American  Surgical  Association  dropped  from 
its  roll  of  membersiiip  all  German  and  Austrian 
honorary  fellows. 

— Five  hundred  pounds  of  live  lobsters  were  carried, 
by  airplane,  from  Paris  to  Brussels. 

— The  New  York  Board  of  Aldermen  asked  Congress 
to  recognize  the  Irish  Republic. 

• — Mrs.  Maria  Hawxhurst  Banks  and  her  twin  sister, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hawxhurst,  celebrated  their 
eighty-ninth  birthday  at  the  home  of  the  former  in 
Sea  Clifl,  L.  1. 

June  18 — Pre?5ident  Vvilson,  wife,  and  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Belgium,  reached  Brussels. 

r— France  apologizes  to  Germany  for  the  stoning  of 
the  German  peace  delegation  when  it  left  Versailles 
for  Weimar. 

— Spartacans  try  to  seize  the  castle  at  Weimar  where 
President  Ebert  lodges.  They  ftred  into  the  win- 
dows. 

■ — Hunger  strikes  and  riots  occur  throughout  Italy. 

—British  warships  torpedo  and  sink  the  Bolshevik 
armored  ciuiscr  Slava.  , 

—A  policeman  was  killed  when  400  Canadian  sol- 
diers attacked  an  Epsora,  England,  station  house. 

— Viscount  NorthclilTe  (Alfred  Harmsworth)  was 
operated  on  at  London  for  an  affection  of  the 
thyroid  gland. 


— U.  S.  State  Department  demands  safety  of  Ameri- 
cans in  Mexico. 

— Congress  repealed  Daylight  Saving. 

— The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  awards  H.  T. 
Dykeman  of  White  Plains  8179,970  for  services' 
for  the  city  of  New  York  in  Catsklll  aqueduct 
proceedings. 

— Prince  Aage,  of  Denmark,  arrives  at  New  York. 
Another  arrival  was  Bishop  Rozdestvensky,  the 
head  of  the  Russia  Council  of  Moscow. 

June  19 — President  Wilson  spoke  to,  the  Belgian 
Parliament,  visited  Louvain,  and  Cardinal  Mei- 
cler,  and  at  nlgh»  started  back  to  Paris. 

— At  Washington  the  House  passed  the  Senate  bill' 
wnich  restores  the  wires  and  repeals  the  law  under 
which  they  were  taken  over  by  the  Government. 

— The  Rev.  W.  Webb' Pebloc,  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  speaking  at  Hove,  England,  pre- 
dlct.ed  the  speedy  end  ot  the  world.  The  great 
change,  he  said,  might  be  near,  at  any  day  or 
nlghi,,  and  he  added  that  at  the  close  of  this  year 
the  world's  history  woi|ld  come  to  a  conclusion. 

— Testimony  before  the  New  York  Legislative  in- 
quiry Into  Bolshevism,  Indlcatid  the  steady 
receipt  of  funds  from  Russia. 

June  20— President  Wilson  and  party  arrived  at 
Pails  from  Belgium. 

— G.  W.  Wickersham,  H.  W.  Taft,  and  other  Republi- 
cans, petitioned  the  Republicans  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  to  abandon  their  partisan  fight  on  the 
League  of  Nations. 

— The  A  F  of  L  Convention,  at  Atlantic  City,  by 
29,750  to  420,  Indorsed  the  proposed  League  of 
Nations. 

— The  German  Cabinet,  headed  by  Premier  Scheide- 
mann,  resigned. 

— Secretary  Grew  of  the  American  Peace  Commis- 
sion wrote  to  the  Irish-American  delegation  that 
the  commission  could  take  no  further  action  on 
matters  laid  before  it  by  that  delegation. 

— King  George  knighted  Capt.  Alcock  and  Lieut. 
Browne,  who  airplaned  across  the  ocean,  New- 
foundland to  Ireland. 

— At  Norfolk,  Va.,  W.  B.  Treadwell,  a  ^contractor, 
convicted  of  embezzlement  from  the  Government 
in  connection,  with  pltrate  shipments,  was  sen- 
tenced in  the  Federal  District  Court  to  ten  years' 
Imprisonment  and  $25,000  fine. 

— Cornell  University  celebrates  its  seml-cent^nnlal. 

— The  Methodists  opened  their  Centenary  Exposi- 
tion at  Columbus,  O. 

— Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  President-elect  of  Brazil,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Pessoa  and  their  twenty-year- 
old  daughter,  arrived  from  France  on  the  trans- 
port Imperator. 

— A  torrential  thunder  storm  flooded  New  York 
subways  and  halted  traffic,  stalled  surface  trolleys, 
and  hindered  phone  service. 

Jupe  21 — German  crews  scuttle  and  sink  all  interned 
battleships  and  battle  cruisers  except  battleship 
Baden;  light  cruisers  are  sunk,  3  beached;  18  de- 
stroyers are  beached,  4  are  still  afloat,  the  rest  sunk. 

— ^BrazlIlan  President-elect  Epitacio  Pessoa  received 
at  White  House  by  Vice-President  Marshall. 

— Steamship  Northland,  with  350  passengers, 
grounds  in  fog  In  morning  at  Buzzard's  Bay  en- 
trance of  Cape  Cod  Canal.  Passengers  are  taken 
off  by  steamer  Uncatlna  and  U.  S.  light-liouse 
tender  Azalea;  after  fog  lifted  in  afternoon  North- 
land is  pulled  off  and  floated 

— Chicago  headquarters  Salvation  Army  ofTicially 
announces  that  Mrs.  John  C.  Smith,  Brigadier, 
has  won  doughnut  making  championship  by 
making  3,100  doughnuts  in  one  day. 

June,  22-— German  National  Assembly  votes,  237  to  ^ 
138,  to  sign  peace  treaty,  reserving  surrender  of 
Kaiser  and  extradition  of  other  notables,  and 
declining  to  acknowledge  responsibility  for  war. 
The  Big  Four  meet  and  notify  Germany  'her  ac- 
ceptance must  be  unconditional 

— ^Irish  Republic  envoys  formally  present  Ireland's  - 
plea   for  independence   to   the   Secretary   of  the 
French  Premier,  for  the  Peace  Conference. 

: — The  Pershing  Stadium  was  presented  to  the  French 
Republic  by  Gen.  Pershing  Ground  provided  by 
France;  cost,  8400,000,  two-thirds  of  which  was 
contributed  by  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

— Fire  in  airdrome  at  St.  Cyr  destroys  18  hangars 
and  102  airplanes;  estimated  loss,  §800,000. 

— Tornado  strikes  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  wipes  out 
3  blocks  In  business  section  and  100  homes,  killing 
about  200;  a  Great  Northern  train  Is  blown  oH 
track. 
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June  22 — Gov.  Lowden  of  Jlllnoia  signs  "search  and 

seizure"  bill,  to  enlorce  Prohibition. 
— Union  carmen  on  greater  part  ol  900-ralle  system 

of  eastern  Massachusetts  Street  Railways,  go  on 

Masked    men    at    Baldwin    County,    Ala.,    force 

county  jail  and  shoot  to  death  I'rank  Fonkel, 
awaiting  trial  for  miu-der.  „    ^  ,. 

At    Carnegie    Hall,    New    Yorlj    City,    CathoUcs 

start  campaign  to  raise  fund  to  rebuild  ruined 
churches  in  France. 

June  23 — Germany  notifies  the  Allies  she  will 
accept  and  sign  peace  treaty;  her  plea  for  forty- 
eight  hours'  delay  of  ultimatum  refused.*^ 

Eamonn   de    Valertf,    "President"    of    Sinn    Fein 

"Republic"  of  Ireland,  appears  at  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City.  ^    ,,     ,  „. 

— Armistice  between  Germany  and  the  Allies  ends 
at  7  P   M.  I       / 

At    Amerongeu    when    Wm.    HohenzoUern    was 

asked  about  the  peace  treaty,  he  kept  on  sawing 

Lancashire  (England)  cotton  mills  strike  settled. 

Workers  get  48  hour  week  and  30  per  cent,  wage 

June  24 — National  Administrative  Council  of  Um- 
guay  declares  in  favor  of  League  of  Nations. 

Pennsylvania  ratifies  Woman  SufTrage  anaendment 

House  vote,  153  to  44;  Senate  (last  week),  32  top. 

New  Yofk  City  Board  of  Aldermen  unanimously 

adopt  vesolutlon  offering  freedom  of  city  to  De 

Gordon  F.  Hamby,  who  confessed  to  robbing  a 

Brooklyn  bank,  and  killing  two  of  it.s  employes, 
was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

Mrs  SRegina  Milihiser,  widow  of  Clarence  Mlllhiser, 

a  Hlchmond,  Va.,  millionaire,  announces  she  had 
reported  to  the  management  of  a  New  York  hotel, 
the  loss  of  jewels  valued  at  over  S2(X>;00q. 

Dr    Wm.  C.  Woolsey  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  until 

recently  Major  in  Medical  Service  in  France, 
committed  suicide  after  return  from  honeymoon. 

June  25 — Three  hundred  Bolsheviki  attack  sleeping 
U.    S.    troops   at    Romanovka,    Siberia.    kUl    19, 

XJ  S  Judge  Mayer,  at  New  York,  directs  that  the 

Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenue  surface  lines  be  turned 
over  to  thefr  stockholders  and  operated  as  inde- 
pendent companies 

New  York  City's  Mayor  welcomes  B,ra«l  s  Presi- 

— John  ^Hartfield,  negro,  confessed  assailant  of  an 
Ellisville,  Miss.,  young  woman,  was  hanged  to  a 
tree  and  burned.  His  victim  identified  him  and 
witnesse<}  his  execution.  .     ^    ,  ^^      xr     ,    «i  ^    » 

— W!U  of  Augustus  D.  Jullliard  of  New  York  filed  at 
Goshen,  provides  S5,000,000  to  establish  the 
"Juilllard  Musical  Foundation." 

June  27 — At  London,  Franz  Hals  portrait  of  Coy- 
mans  brought  5135,875  at  auction. 

—At  Boston,  Wm.  A.  English  and  John  H.  O  Brien  in 
Federal  Court  plead  guilty  of  frauds  against  U  b 
Government,  involving  $1,379,000,  and  are  sen- 
tenced to  fines  of  SIO.OOO  each  and  eighteen 
months'  Imprisonmeat.  Their  offer  of  §1,500,000 
in  settlement  was  dcclihed. 

Dr    Walter  K.  Wilkins,  charged  with  beating  his 

wife  to  death  with  a  hammer,  is  convicted  of  mur- 
der in  first  degree  by  Mineola,  L,^  I.,  jury 
Tune  28 — Germany  signs  Peace  Treaty  through  its 
delegates  Drs.  Mueller  and  Bell.  President  Wilson 
and  U.  S.  delegates  sign  Immediately  after  Ger- 
many, followed  by  Gre^t  Britain,- France,  Italy, 
and  Japan;  minor  powers  sign  in  alphabetical 
order-  Chinese  envoys  absent  themselves  in  pro- 
test of  Shantung  settlement  and  Gen.  Smuts,  lor 
Africa,  files  a  written  protest,  but  signs.  • 

—A  defensive  Covenant  between  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Fiance  was  signed  by  President 
Wilson    and    Premiers    Clemenceau    and    Lloyd 

— P^Went   Wilson    cables    a    Peace   Proclamation , 
which  was  issued  at  White  House,  Washington, 
I)   C 

— 'T'ho  President  leaves  Paris  for  Brest  on  homeward 

— London'  and  Paris  street  Vowds  celebrated'peace 
signing  Ihe  Navy  ships  in  Hudson  River  fire 
national  salute  of  twenty-one  guns        .^  ,     ,      . 

— At  Dublin  a  military  force  raids  Sinn  Fein  head- 

fill  9.1*^  '■*I*S 

—The  "will  of  Edw.  Holbrook,  of.  New  York  and 
Counectiout,  leaves  510,000.000,  chiefly  to  widow 


— The  arrest  of  110  foreign-bom  passengers  on 
French  liner  Rochambeau,  at  New  York,  reveals 
fraudulent  passport  plot. 

— The  President  announced  that  he  cannot  now 
suspend  operation  of  war-time  prohibition,  owing 
to  advice  of  TJ.  S.  Attorney  General. 

June  29 — President  Wilson  leaves  Brest  for  United 
/States  on  steamship  George  Washington,  escorted 
by  battleship  Oklahoma  and  four  destroye^B. 

— Dr.  Theobald  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  former 
German  Chancellor,  asked  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  to  try  him  instead  of  William  Ho- 
henzoUern, claiming  sole  responsibility  for  political 

— Earthquake  in  Tuscany  kills  over  100  and  Injures 

several  thousand.  .„  '  _, 

— Transport  von  Steuben  brings  from  Brest  46  officers 
and  1,495  men,  who  left  Archangel  Jan.  3,  on  the 
Lezar,  the  first  of  U.  S.  Army  in  Russia  to  return. 
— Eamonn  de  Vaiera,  the  Irish  leader,  addressed  a 
crowd  at  mass  meeting  at  Fenway  Park,  Boston. 
— New  Zealand's  final  figures  in  balloting  on  liquor 
licensing  were:    Civilians — for  continuance,  232,- 
208;  for  prohibition,  246,104.     Soldiers— for  con- 
tinuance, 31,981;  lor  prohibition,  7,723 — a  major- 
ity of  10,362  101*  continuance. 
— A  meeting  of  the  heads  of  police  departments  or 
United   States   cities   was   held   at  Police  Head- 
quarters, New  York  City.  _     .^ 
— Dr.  Walter  K.  Wilkins,  convicted  by  jury  ol  wife 

murder,  hanged  himself  in  Mineola  jail 
— Summer  home  of  J.  L.   Mott  of  New  York,  at 

Newport,  R.  I.,  was  burned;  loss,  S1,000,000. 

— Gov.  Smith  of  New  York  knocks  out  winning  run 

for  Aldermen  In  baseball  game  between  Aldennca 

and   City   Hall  Reporters  at  Prohibition  Field, 

Bay  Side,  L.  I. 

June  30— Premier    Clemenceau    presents    text    of 

Peace  Treaty  to  French   Chamber  of  Deputies. 

— U.  S.  Attorney  General  Palmer  announced  that 

Department  of  Justice  would  enforce  prohlbitlou 

law  including  light  wines,  but  suspends  enfoioe-' 

ment  of  law  as  to  2  75  per  cent.  beer. 

— New   York    City's   bars,   restaurants   and   hotels 

celebrated  end  of  hard  liquor  regime,  most  of  them 

ceasing  to  sell  It  after  midnight,  but  remaining 

open  imtil  1  A.  M.  for  sale  of  beer  and  light  wiues. 

— Boston  liquor  dealers  vote  to  suspend  business 

until  ban  is  lifted;  Newark,  N.  J.,  votes  to  keep 

open.    Chicago's  bars  close  at  midnight  for  good. 

— Eamonn     de     Vaiera     addresses     Massachusetts 

I,egislature.  ,        „  „    ,    ..         , 

—At  Chicago  more  than  1,000  City  Hall  clerks  and 

stenographers  went  on  strike.  ^    ^    r^ 

— The  Great  Northern,  with  mail,  met  the  George 
Washington  with  President  Wilson  on  board;  a 
destroyer  transfers  the  mail;  the  President  gets 
mail  from  the  Great  Northern,  and  signs  tne  Pvail- 
road  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  the  Indian  blUj 
ana  other  documents  and  bills.  By  law,  he  had 
only  till  July  1  to  sign  the  bills.  r^.^,.„„ 

—Supreme  C6urt  Justice  Whitakcr  removes  George 
J.  Gould  as  executor  and  trustee  of  the  estaie  ol 
the  late  Jay  Gould.  ,  „    ^       .       „ 

—The  cornerstone  of  the  new  United  States  AsKiy 
office  at  Wail  and  Nassau  Sts  ,  New  \ork  City, 
was  laid  by  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  Carter  Glass. 
July  1— Official  text  of  treaty  by  which  the  Entente 
and  U.  S.  recognize  Poland  made  public  at  Paris. 
—British  dirigible  R-34,  under  Major  G.  H.  Scott, 
starts  oversea  flight  from  East  Fortune,  Scotland, 
at  9  48  P.  M..  New  York  time,  with  crew  of  twenty- 
three,  including  Lieut.  Commander  ^  Zachary 
Lansdowne",  U.  S.  N.  ^^        _,    ,    _„ . 

— Daily  air  mail  service  between  New  York  ana 
Chicago  inaugurated.  „  „        ,  ..    ,    ./-„.«,» 

— The  Navy  dirigible  balloon  6-8  exploded  at  Camp 
Holabird.  near  Baltimore;  70  to  100  were  burned 
by  gas  or  injured  by  shock,  cone  killed. 
—The  "Western"  Expre^  on  New  York  Central  ran 
into  a  passenger  train  anead  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y., 
11  persons  were  killed,  19  severely  hurt,  some  in 
rear  steel  sleeper  of  forward  train.  o.,v„v,» 

—The  Waco  steamship  launched  at  ways  o»  Subma- 
rine Boat  Corporation  Shipyard.  Newark,  N.  J. 
was  christened  with  ginger-alf. 
— Nearly  six  thousand  saloons  in  New  York  City 
were  open.  They  sold  wine  and  beer.  No  arrests 
in  Manhattan. 
July  S— Mob  in  Forll,  Italy,  sack  and  destroy  food 
shops,  and  take  supplies  to  the  "Chamber  of 
Labor." 
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July  3 — Judge  Advocate's  Department  of  U.  S.  forces 
on  Rhine  forbade  marriages  between  U  S.  soldiers 
ani  German  women. 

— Canadian  Senate  rejects  Comraoas  bill  to  extend 
prohibition  one  year  after  peace. 

— Telegraphers'  strike,  begun  June  11,  called  off  by 
the  men. 

—British  dirigible  R-34  at  4  15  P.  M.,  New  York 
time,  was  flying  westward  at  35  miles  per  hour, 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea  and  had  traveled  over 
7.")0  miles. 

— New  York  City  saloons  do  big  trade  but  cut  out 
wines. 

— .\t  New  York,  police  guard  homes  of  W.  A.  Clark, 
H.  C.  Frlck,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Cornelius  Vander- 
bllt,-Andrew  Carnegie  and  others. 

— Will  of  Dr.  John  T.  Nagle,  filed  for  probate,  New 
York  County,  leaves  860,000  to  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society,  and  his  home  as  a  memorial 
hall. 

— Fire  at  Soutlj  Ferry,  New  York  City,  burns  "L" 
train,  the  terminal  platform,  -  and  the  front  ol 
ferry  slip;  ten  Injured 

— The  Foreign  OfHce  at  Paris  gave  out  texts 
of  defensive  agi-eements  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  and  France  and  Great  Britain. 

— "The  Presidential  squadron  slackened  speed  and 
ran  at  about  fifteen  knots  per  hour.  The  President 
sent  a  wireless  message  from  the  George  Washing- 
ton to  President-elect  Pessoa  of  Brazil  in  New  York, 
regretting  he  was  not  In  the  United  States  to  greet 
him. 

— The  British  dirigible  R-34  at  7  P.  M.,  New  York 
time,  was  about  400  miles  northeast  of  St.  John's, 
N.  F. 

— Ukrainians  recaptured  Odessa  from  Bolshevlki. 

— Massachusetts  passed  an  act  giving  SlOO  bonus  to 
war  veterans  (excluding  yeowomen). 

— Missouri  ratified  woman  suffrage.  ' 

— Four  thousand  fishermen  at  Boston  went  on  strike 

— At  Lawrence.  Mass.,  Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Lundgren, 
charged  with  having  murdered  Miss  Florence  W. 
Gay  of  Andover  in  Dec,  1917,  while  acting  as  her 
nurse,  was  found  not  guilty  by  a  jury. 

— Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  the  powder  man,  gave  a  trust 
fund  of  $2,000,000  for  Delaware  public  schools. 

— Ray  Howard,  automobile  racer,  was  mortally  hurt 
and  his  mechanician,  E.  Gamdelll,  killed  by  upset 
of  his  car  at  Shcepshead  Bay  Speedway. 

— De  Valera,  the  'President"  of  the  unrecognized 
Irish  Republic,  visits  New  York  City  Hall 

— Abraham  Raphael,  at  New  York,  shot  and  killed 
his  mother-in-law,  wounded  his  wife,  and  killed 
himself.  ' 

July  4— President  Wilson,  in  a  speech  to  the  sailors 
of  the  George  Washington,  said  the  Allies  could 
not  have  won  the  war  without  the  United  States. 

>— "The  Fourth"  was  celebrated  in  Paris  by  a  military 

.  review;  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon  to 

Marshal  Foch  and  gala  performance  of  Faust  at 

Opera  with  Gen.  Pershing  and  Foch  as  special 

guests.  , 

— The.  German  Assembly  adopted  new  national 
colors,  black,  red,  and  gold,  and  a  commercial 
flag  consisting  of  the  old  black,  white,  and  red, 
with'  a  black,  red,  and  gold  jack. 

— An  embargo  has  been  placed  upon  the  further 
exportation  of  refined  sugar  to  Europe. 

— A  Woman's  Emancipation  Bill  was  defeated  In 
British  House  of  Commons  by  100  to  85.  The 
Government  announced  it  would  introduce  a  new 
bill  to  meet  objections 

— At  Lima,  Peru,  the  partisans  of  A.  B.  I^eguia 
mirch^  to  the  Pre.«ldent's  palace,  proclaimed 
Lira  Chief  Executive,  and  imprisoned  the  President, 
Pardo. 

• — At  Coblenz,  Germany,  fortress  of  Ehrenbreluteln 
fired  salute  of  forty-eight  guns,  one  for  each  Slate 

—British  dirigible  R-?4  at  8  40  P  M  was  off  Syd- 
ney, N.  S.,  going  at  fifty  miles  per  hour. 

— The  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  revoked 
ruling  of  May  11,  1915,  permitting  doctor's  to 
prescribe  narcotic  drugs  in  quantities  to  habitual 
users. 

— Duke  of  Westminster  purchased  Sir  Joshua  Reyn- 
olds's painting  "Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic 
Muse"  at  Christie's,  London,  England,  for  52,000 
guineas. 

•-Mrs.  Georsiana  B.  Wright  of  New  York  willed  a 
million  dollars  to  Harvard  University  and  large 
sums  to  charities. 

—Great  peace  pageant  and  parade  was  held  In 
Washington,  D.  C. 


— Auto  party  of  six  are  killed  by  train  near  Freeport, 
Me.;  5  autoists  were  killed,  3  Injured,  at  Mans- 
field, O.;  2  persons  killed  by  coUlson  of  motor- 
cycle with  auto  near  Rlverhead,  L.  I.,  and  2  killed 
by  motorcycle  crashing  Into  trolley  car  near 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

— At  New  York  City  "The  Fourth"  was  celebrated 
by  flag-ralslngs,  neighborhood  flre-cracker  sa- 
lutes, and  by  patriotic  meetings.  Gov.  Smith  read 
Declaration  of  Independence  at-  Tammany  Hall 
There  was  a  Victory  Pageant  at  City  College 
Stadium. 

July  5 — Dirigible  R-31,  170  miles  from  Boston 
Mass.,  sent  a  radio  message  for  help,  saying 
petrol  was  giving  out.  Soon  the  wind  shifted 
favorably,  and  the  airship  radioed  to  the  U.  S. 
destroyer  Bancroft  that  she  had  resumed  her 
course. 

— A  young  man  calling  hirase!'  Harry  S.  New 
shoots  his  fiancee,  Frieda  Lesser,  drives  car  with 
body  to  police  station  in  Los  Angeles,  Ca!. 

— U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  limits  use  of 
narcotics  to  amount'  needed  to  cure 

— King  Pontlac,  a  blooded  bull,  was  sold  for  5100,000 
at  Belvidere,  N.  J. 

— Portrait  of  "Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse" 
was  sold  for  £54,600,  Jan  Steen's  "The  Spend- 
thrift" for  16,200  guineas,  and  James  Ward's 
"Portrait  of  Miss  Georgiana  Musgrave"  for 
£7,140.  \ 

July  6 — WTiile  on  a  fishing  trip  In  the  Tames!  River, 
nine  miles  from  Tampico,  in  the  motor  launch 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Cheyenne,  American  sailors  were 
held  up  and  robbed  by  a  band  of  armed  Mex- 
icans. 

— President-elect  Pessoa  of  Brazil  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Rio  on  the  U.  S.  dreadnought  Idaho. 

— The  R-34  lands  at  MIneola,  L.  I.,  at  9.53  A.  M 
The  trip  was  made  In  108  hours,  12  minutes.  She 
carried  a  crew  of  30,  a  cat  and  a  stowaway.  Maj. 
lYItchard  of  crew  drops  2,000  feet  by  parachute  to 
direct  landing. 

— Twenty  six  hundred  trolley  men  strike  at  Cleve- 
land, O 

— The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.'s  pay  office  at 
Butte,  Mont.,  was  dynamited. 

— John  G.  Boiling,  ca,shler  of  De  Kalb  Co.  Bank, 
commits  suicide  at  Fort  Payne,  Ala. 

— Lightning  struck  a  trolley  car  at  Flatbush,  Brook- 
lyn; five  were  hurt  by  being  trampled  on  in  panic. 

July  7 — Field  Marshal  Hlndenburg  places  himself 
at  disposal  of  Allied  Powers. 

—Argentine  Senate  unanimously  approves  League  of 
Nations. 

— Machine  guns  are  used  on  rioters  at  Florence, 
Ancona,  and  Brescia.    Florence  strike  declared  off. 

— Oscar  BIder,  chief  pilot  of  Swiss  army  aviators, 
was  killed  in  fall  of  3,000  feet  near  Zurich. 

— Steamers  arrive  at  Rotterdam  with  American  coal 
for  Switzerland  at  $34  to  S36  per  ton. 

— Tlpperary  Sinn  Felners  and  Irish  Volunteers  are 
outlawed  by  proclamation  from  Dublin  Castle. 

— Henri  de  la  Meurthe  Deutsch,  President  of  Aero 
Club  of  France,  gave  the  club  S400,000  for  aviation 
competitions. 

— The  Canadian  Parliament  adjourned. 

— The  wind  at  MIneola,  L.  I.,  caused  a  guy  rope  at- 
tached to  the  R-34  to  break  two  of  the  reinforced 
aluminum  ribs  of  the  blimp,  so  that  30  feet  of  the 
outer  skin  was  torn  off.  Over  260,000  persons 
visited  the  giant  airship.  Mayor  Hylan  received 
letter  of  greeting  sent  by  Sir  Horace  Marshall, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  by  the  R-34,  and  wrote  an 
acknowledgment  for  the  alrsiiip  to  carry  on  its 
return  trip. 

— A  commercial  hydroplane  carrying  letters  and  small 
parcels  flew  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  stopping  at  New- 
burgh,  Poughkeepsie,  and  Hudson,  and  at  Pough- 
l^eepsie  on  its  return. 

— Ten  thousand  Elks  attended  annual  Grand  Lodge 
reunion  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J 

— John  D.  Rockefeller,  at  his  eightieth  birthday 
eve  party,  at  Pocantico  Hills,  said  he  hoped  "to  be- 
gin to  live  at  100."  He  golfed,  listened  to  "Smiles" 
on  a  cornet,  and  ate  a  birthday  cake. 

— Robert  Minor,  American  newspaper  correspondent 
and  cartoonist,  under  arrest  by  army  at  Coblenz, 
was  released 

— The  Belle  Harbor,  freighter,  caught  fire  and  sank 
In  Jamaica  Bay;  loss,  craft  and  cargo,  $25,000; 
crew  of  five  ^ere  rescued  by  U.  S.  Scout  patrol 
boat. 
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July  7 — Commissioner  Nixon,  New  York  City,  per- 
mits 2-cent  transfers  at  99  out  of  113  transfer 
points  in  Manhattan  on  "Green'."  car  lines. 
— A  muitary  motor  train  of  sixty-three  trucks,  in- 
cluding ambulances,  repair  shops,  and  kitchens, 
left  Washington  for  San  Francisco  Before  leaving 
it  was  reviewed  by  Secretary  Baker.  _ 
July  8— The  George  Washington  landed  president 
Wilson  and  his  wife  at  Hoboken;  Mr.  Wilson  went 
by  ferry  to  New  York  City,  where  he  spoke  at 
Carnegie  Hall;  then  his  party  left  for  Waslilngton, 
arriving  there  near  midnight.  Everywhere,-  at 
Hoboken,  New  York,  and  Washington,  he  was 
greeted  by  vast  cheering  crowds. 
—High  sea  winds  hold  the  R-34  at  her  anchoi^ge, 
Mireola,  L.  I.  -  ,         «„„.  „„- 

— Motorboat     Santa     Christina,     value     5225,000, 
burned-  twenty-five  miles  southwest  of  Key  West. 
— The   body    of    Capt.    Fryatt   was   b.'-ought   from 
Dover  to  London  and  a  memorial  service  held  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  burial  was  at  Dover  Court 
— The  Missouri  Legislature  restored  capital  punish- 
ment. 
— The   Georgia   Senate    turned    down    the   Federal 

Suffrage  Amendment  by  37  to  12. 
— Two  were  killed  and  a  score  w'ounded  at  plant  of 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  Argo,   lU  ,  in  fight 
between  strikers  and  company's  armed  guards. 
— F.  P.  Walsh  and  E.  F.  Dunne,  delegates  of  the 
Irish  societies   ofl  the  U    S.  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, reached  New  York  from  France. 
— -The  NC-4  was  put  on  show  in  the  Sheep  Meadow, 

Central  Park. 
— John    D.    Rockefeller's    eightieth    birthday    was 
spent  it  an  auto,  on  the  way  from  New  York  to 
Seal  Harbor,  Me. 
— For  the  first  time  in  New  York  City  a  woman. 
Miss    Rose    Rothenberg,    become    an    Assistant 
District  Attorney. 
July  9 — The  Peace  Treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Ger- 
man National  Assembly  at  Weimar  by  208  to  115, 
99  not  voting.    President  Ebert  signed  bill  ratify- 
ing the  Peace  Treaty. 
— Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  wired  King  George  of 
England,  asking  him  to  desist  in  effort  to  extradite 
William  HohenzoUern. 
— Mrs.  Arthur  Eliot,  divorced  wife  of  Col.  Thos.  J. 
Atherton,  a  London   society   woman,   committed 
suicide. 
— Allan    liner    Grampian,    Montreal    to    Liverpool, 
•  struck  iceberg  off  Cape  R.-'xe:  2  men  were  killed 
and  2  Injured.     She  went  in  to  St   John's.  N.  F  , 
for  repairs. 
— The  R-34  started  home  flight  from   Mineola  at 
11  55  P.  M    with  Col.  Hensley  as  observer  for  V. 
S.  Army.     The  dirigible  circled   over  New  York 
City,  then  turned  east.    She  had  on  boprd  a  Bible 
and  20  quarts  6f  liquor,  both  gifts 
— Seventeen   alleged   members   of  a   New   England 
fish  trust  were  sentenced  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion and  fined  in  Boston. 
— A.  P.  Sturgis  of  New  York  City  leaves  $50,000  to 

Princeton  university. 

— Eight   hundred    .soldiers   from    Camp    Dix   brave 

waves  of  fire,  form  bucket  brigades  when  reservoir 

fails,  and  save  Wrightstown,  N.  J.-  11  buildings 

were  burned;  loss  about  $100,000. 

July    10 — President   Wilson   laid    the   peace   treaty 

with  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  before  the 

U    S.  Senate.     He  spoke  at  length  and  said  the 

covenant  was  the  only  hope  of  mankind,  and  to 

reject  it  would  leave  the  way  open  for  another 

war.    Later,  at  the  White  House,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  a 

talk  to  the  newspaper  correspondents,   the  first 

since  the  war  began,  said  agreement  to  aid  France 

if  attacked  was  not  an  alliance. 

— U  S.  Sliipping  Board  dropped  freight  rate  control. 

E.  N.  Hurley  resigned  as  Chairman  (to  take  effect 

Aug.  1). 

—Manchester    (Eng )    cotton    strike    was    settled ; 

basis,  48  hour  week,  wages  advance  30  per  cent. 

• — Lieut.  Jean  Navarre,   French  "ace,"   was    killed 

near  Versailles  by  fall  of  airplane. 

—R-34  was  925  miles  out  at  3  P.  M.,  headed  for 

London.    She  left  eight  of  her  crew  at  Mineola  to 

make  room  for  480  extra  gallons  of  gasoline. 

— British  declared  S2,000,000  of  securities  in  London 

,    belonging  to  former  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria 

forfeited  to  crown. 
—Marine   strike   began   at   New   York   City   when 
firemen,  oilers    and  water  tenders  walked  ashore 
from  privately  owned  vessels. 


— Eamonn  De  Valera  and  Bourke  Cockran  addressed 
Irish  Nationalist  meeting  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  City.  Cockran  attacked 
President  Wilson. 

— At  6  A.  M'.,  at  New"  York,  burglars  took  from 
Broadway  building  200  bolts  of  silk  worth  $50,000. 

July  11 — The  339th  V.  S.  Infantry  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, denied  they  had  mutinied  in  Archangel. 

— England's  Liquor  Control  Board  revoked  "no 
treating"  order. 

—Lieut.  F.  S.  Caldwell  of  British  Royal  Air  Forces 
was  killed  at  McCook  Field  near  Day  ton,0  ,  by  fall. 

— R-34  at  4  P.  M.  was  reported  from  the  Azores  as 
4,000  feet  above  the  clouds,  going  strong  despite  a 
disabled  engine;  at  10  A.  M.  she  had  gone  1,600 
miles  from  Mineola. 

— Taxi  drivers  strike  at  Milwaukee  for  $20  per  week 
and  half  gasoline  expense;  they  say  "no  booze, 
no  tips." 

— Federal  Court  at  Boston  ordered  two  fish  com- 
panies to  dissolve  under  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act. 

— The  Ford  Motor  Co.  announced  that  President 
Edsel  B.  Ford,  son  of  Henry  Ford,  had  arranged 
to  buy  the  minority  Interests,  except  the  Couzens 
holdings;  about  $75,000,000  is  involved  In  the  deal. 

— At  Washington  six  men  were  killed  and  five  in- 
jured when  an  army  truck  plunged  from  the  end  of 
the  Hunting  Creek  Bridge. 

— vSlxty  ships  m  New  York  Harbor  were  tied  up  by 

— Gardiner  C.  Hull,  wholesale  stationer,  was  beaten 
to  death  in  his  office,  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

July  12 — President  Wilson  vetoes  repeal  of  Agricul- 
tural Appropriation  Bill  with  its  rider  killing  day- 
light saving,  and  returned  unsigned  the  Sundry 
Civil  Appropriation  Bill,  a.sklng  more  money  for 
wounded  soldiers. 

— The  Allies  raised  the  blockade  against  Germany. 

— Turkish  court  martial  at  Constantinople  con- 
demns to  death  Enver  Pasha,  Talaat  Bey  and 
Djemal  Pasha,  Young  Turk  leaders  during  war. 

— Pardo,  deposed  President  of  Peru,  was  exiled. 

— R  34  arrived  over  Clifden,  Ireland,  at  4.10  P.  M. 
and  kept  on  going.  ' 

— The  Huth  Ubrary  sale  at  London  totaled  SI, 374,- 
743.  At  the  sale  of  early  editions  of  Amerlcus 
Vespueltis,  Henry  Stevens  gave  $3,325  for  the 
Nuremberg  version  of  "Mundtis  Novus,"  printed 
in  Antwerp  probably  in  1504,  and  which  realized 
only  $125  In  1866.  Stevens  paid  S2,025  for  a 
letter  t>f  eight  leaves  by  Vespucius.  George  D. 
Smith  of  New  York  paid  $3,320  for  the  Strassburg, 
1509,  Imprint  of  Vespuclus's  four  voyages,  while 
the  Paris  translation  of  the  following  year  brought 
$2,350,  as  against  S275  In  1867. 

— Eamonn  De  Valera  arrived  at  Chicago.  He  made 
a  one  minute  address  in  Gaelic  He  had  talked 
from  train  at  jflbany,  Utica  and  Rochester. 

— Lieut.  T.  J.  Lenihan  of  San  Francisco  and  Chap- 
lain R  H.  O'Dowd  of  Brooklyn  were  killed  when 
a  plane. piloted  by  Lieut.  Lenihan  was  struck  by 
another  machine  from  Eberts  Field,  Ark. 

— Gen.  Pershing  and  staff  left  Chaumont. 

— Vermont's  first  electrocution  of  a  criminal  takes 
place  at  Windsor.  The  victim  was  Geo.  E. 
Warner. 

— Dr.  W.  Max  Muller,  Egyptologist,  was  drowned 
while  bathing  at  Wild  wood,  N.  J. 

— Jury  at  Jackson,  Minn.,  found  President  A.  C. 
Townley  and  Jos.  Gilbert  of  Non-Partlsan  League 
guilty  of  disloyalty. 

— Five  firemen  wore  killed  and  31  other  people  in- 
jured at  fire  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  destroyed 
three-story  brick  warehouse. 

— ^U.  S.  mine  sweeper  R.  11.  Bulkcley  was  sunk  by  a 
mine  explosion  In  North  Sea;  Commander  F.  A. 
King  and  six  men  were  drowned 

July  13 — Secretary  of  State  Lansing  .arrived  at  Brest 
from  Paris  and  boarded  Rotterdam  for  home. 

— Berlin's  tramway  strike  settled. 

— Seamen's  strike  tied  up  shipping  of  Melbourne 
and  Sydney. 

— R-34's  round  trip  over  Atlantic  ends  at  Pulham, 
London,  2.56  A.  M.,  New  York  time;  return  voyage 
took  75  hours  1  n.lnute. 

— ^Valera  spoke  to  25,000  In  National  League  Baseball 
Park,  Chicago.     Mayor  Thompson  welcomed. 

— Louis  H.  MosSj  a  New  Orleans  banker,  shoots 
himself  at  New  York. 

— A  storm  at  Valparaiso,  Chill,  July  11,  12,  13,  sank 
120  craft,  drowned  50  men,  and  did  $6,000,000 
damage. 
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July  14 — French  at  Paris  celebrate  Bastille  Day  by  a 
Victory  Parade  led  by  Gens.  Joffre,  Foch  and 
Pershing.  At  the  head  In  place  ol  honor  were 
1,000  mutilated  soldiers. 

'—V.  9.  State  Department  Issued  Import  and  export 
licenses  to  trade  with  Germany. 

— Socialist  National  Council  at  Paris  oppose  peace 
treaty  by  vote  of  1,420  to  114;  387  not  voting. 

— The  Spanish  defeated  RalsuU  In  Morocco. 

— At  Philadelphia,  three  naval  aviators  were  pinned 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Delaware  River  and  drowned 
.when  a  five  passenger  seaplane  plunged  into 
shallow  water  off  the  League  island  Yard.  The 
dead  are:  Ensign  Harold  O  Roelirig,  Pasadena, 
Cal.;  Chief  Machinist's  Mate,  A.  E.  Ehrl<e,  Mil- 
waukee; Coxswain  H.  G.  Souder,  Atlantic  City 

— British  dirigible  US-11  with  twelve  in  crew  blows 
up  and  burns  while  flying  over  London. 

— The  House  sustained  President  Wilson's  veto  of 
daylight  saving  by  247  to  135. 

— Congress  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  voted  against 
Antl-Prohlbitlon  by  129  to  80,  and  later  by  151 
to  90. 

— The  Bituminous  National  Bank  at  Wlnbourne  and 
two  houses  of  miners  at  Munson,  near  Clearfield, 
Pa.,  were  dyriamlted  by    'Reds." 

— A  republic  was  proclaimed  at  Birkenfeld,  Germany, 
In  the  Allied  area  of  occupation. 

— State  troopers  were  used  to  quell  a  strike  riot  at 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

— Prof.  B.  F.  Schappelle  shot  and  killed  an  intruder 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Alpha  Chi 
Rho  fraternity  house,  Philadelphia.  The  alleged 
burglar  was  identified  a"?  an  ex-medical  student 

— The  U.  S.  War  Trade  Board  authorized  licenses  to 
trade  with  Germany. 

— "Twelve  men  were  killed  by  an  explosion  at  Cardiff, 
Wales,  on  the  American  tanker  Roseleaf. 

— President  WUson  received-  the  Abyssinian  mission 

— Federal  Judge  Mayer  at  New  York  extends  B   R 
T.  receivership  to  cover  Brooklyn  Heights  R    R 
Co.,    Nassau  Electric,  Brooklyn,  Queens  Co.  and 
Suburban,     and     Coney     Island    and     Brooklyn 
R.  R.  Co. 

— Drug  lack  causes  mania  for  suicide  In  Tombs 
addicts 

July  15 — Gen.  Pershing  Is  received  at  London  as  the 
city's  guest. 

— Henry  Ford  testified  in  his  libel  suit  at  Mount 
Clemens,  Mich. 

— A  plot  of  land  owned  by  Society  of  Friends  since 
1094  at  Flushing,  L.  1  ,  was  sold. 

— New  York  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  Public 
Service  Commission  may  -regulate  fares  without 
regard  to  contracts  between  cities  and  companies 

— Berlin's  tramway  strike  ended. 

July  16 — The  British  Commons  refuses  by  217  to  73 
to  prosecute  Sir  Edward  Carson  for  Orange  Day 
speech. 

— Prices  of  food  tumbled  at  Berlin,  due  to  lifting  of 

— In  poll  of  Congress  taken  at  Washington  by  The 
World,  4  admit  having  liquor  in  cellars,  23  decline 
to  answer,  12S  say  they  have  none 

— The  Pullman  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  at  Chicago, 
111.,  has  built  a  steel  cage  with  loopholes  for  gun- 
ners with  machine  guns  and  rifles. 

— The  Lackawanna  ferryboat  Chatham  was  burned 
at  Hoboken. 

— J.  A.  ChoUet,  veteran  of  Fianco-Prussian  War  of 
1870.  at  Montreal,  Can.,  hod  his  hair  and  beard 
cut  for  first  time  in  forty-eight  years,  Alsace  Lor- 
raine having  been  "redeemed  " 

— Alexander  Van  Wart,  a  King  .Sing  prison  keeper, 
retired  after  thirty-six  years'  service. 

July  17 — Bela  Kun  was  ousted  as  Hungarian  Pre- 
mier by  anti-Reds. 

^Four  hundred  ship"?  are  tied  up  by  strike  at  New 
York,  and  100  more  at  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
New  Orleans. 

— Car  service  at  Boston  and  twelve  nearby  cities 
and  towns  was  tied  up  by  strike 

— U  S.  Senate  ratified  treaties  with  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  Netherlands,  extending  arbitration  conven- 
tions five  yeai-s. 

— Pergt.  Barton  Kates  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  was  killed 
by  fall  while  flying  upside  down  at  "aerial  circus," 
Amerlcus,  Ga. 

—Fifteen  iiundred  drug  users,  many  women,  rushed 
for  addicts'  cafdn  at  opening  of  registration 
bureau  at  New  York  City. 

^-Thirty  thousand  clgarmakers  strike  In  New  York. 


July  IS — President  Wilson  reviewed  parade  of 
Czecho-Slovak  veteran8''at  Washington. 

— London  presented  Gen.  Persning  with  a  sword 
and  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

— Baroness  de  la  Roche  was  killed  in  airplane  acci- 
dent at  Crotoy,  France. 

— Thirty  lynchers  were  convicted  at  Baymlnette, 
Ala.,  of  complicity  In  murder-  1  got  fifteen  years, 
1  ten  years,  10  were  flhed  or  sentenced  to  hard 
labor. 

— Postmaster  Burleson  reduced  airplane  postage 
rate  to  2  cenl.s,  the  same  as  other  mail.  He  re- 
establls.ied  old  rate,  12  cents  per  pound,  on  parcel 
post  packages  to  Germany. 

— The  House  rejected  by  203  to  171  a  new  rider 
repealing  Daylight  Saving  Law. 

— Dan  Kaber,  a  Cleveland  publisher,  was  slain  at 
his  Lakewood  Iiome. 

— The  North  Penn  Bank  closed  at  Philadelphia  with 
a  shortage  of  §900,000. 

— Public  Service  Commissioner  Nixon  at  New  York 
ordered  2-cent  transfer  charge  at  1,077  transfer 
points  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  to  take  effect 
Aug.  1. 

— At  New  York  union  leaders  broke  mimicipal  ferry 
strike 

— At  Trenton  N.  J.,  Carroll  Billuts  of  Norfolk,  Va  , 
was  fined  S2,500  on  assault  charges  growing  out  of 
a  fatal  auto  accident  on  April  23. 

July  19 — Millions  acclaimed  the  Victory  March  of 
Allied  troops  at  London.  Gens.  Pershing  and 
Foch  led  contingents. 

^-"Sovereignty  of  Japan  Irrevocably  established  In 
Corea,"  Governor  says  In  proclamation. 

— At  Pari.s,  Henri  Rochette,  banker  and  promoter, 
was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  S600  for  swindling  French  Investors  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  51,000,000  through  the  sale 
of  Mexican  railroad  bonds  in  1910. 

— At  Chicago,  6.220  divorces  were  granted  by  the 
courts  In  the  year  ending  July  19. 

— The  body  of  Jean  La  Rue,  who  disappeared  In 
1862,  was  found  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak  tree  at 
I^e  Reur,  Minir 

— Lieut  Charles  Lamborn,  33,  of  Los  Angeles,  an 
aerial  mail  carrier  flyinp  to  Cleveland,  was  killed 
when  his  De  Haviland  4  fell  6,000  feet  at  DIx 
Run,  foot  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  near  Belle- 
fonte,  Pa. 

— The  Pacific  battleship  fleet  left  Norfolk  for  the 
Panama  Canal. 

—Rep.  McFadden,  Pennsylvania,  charged  before  the 
Houie  Rules  Committee  that  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  J  S.  Williams  had  shared  In  a  commis- 
sion for  the  sale  of  land  in  Washington  to  the 
Government.  Williams  denied  the  charge  In  a 
public  statement 

— Lieut.  Col.  S   T.  Ansell  resigned  from   the  army. 

— The  parcel  post  mails  are  congested  by  sausages 
fibm  Milwaukee  for  Germany. 

— Mexican  bandits  blew  up  a  train  near  San  Marcos, 
killing  60  passengers. 

— A  hurricane  killed  300  and  sank  many  ships  at 
Valoaralso,  Chile. 

— Twenty  thousand  attended  the  New  York  Police 
field  games  at  Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway. 

— A  motorman  was  killed  and  ten  passengers  hurt 
in  a  rear-end  "L"  crash  at  the  Bowery  and  Broome 
St ,  New  York. 

July  20 — The  Peace  Conference  sends  the  treaty 
with  Austria  to  the  Government  at  Vienna. 

—Yellow  fever  has  appeared  at  Piura,  Peru. 

— One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  are  on  strike  at 
Chicago;  Cleveland  phone  workers  go  back; 
Bridgeport  corset  workers  strike;  4,000  metal 
workers  are  out  at  Rome,  N.  Y.;  Boston  car 
strike  ends 

— Answering-  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Eamorin 
De  Valera  said  he  does  not  ask  the  United  States 
to  "take  any  active  step  of  hostihty  to  England," 
but  to  recognize  right  of  Ireland  to  sell-determina- 
tion. 

— Lieut.  Gen.  Hunter  Liggett  and  other  officers  ar- 
rived at  New  York  from  France. 

— Wilson  &  Co.  announced  sale  of  their  fish  packing, 
vegetable  canning,  and  grocery  lines. 

• — Inquiry  by  The  World  shows  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Co.  got  $3,692,435  excess  profits  in  1918. 

— At  Holyoke,  Mass.,  the  "blue  sky"  folk  order 
Sunday  golf  playing  stopped.  ,     ^     „ 

— Prohibition  closes  the  Georgian  and  the  "Revere 
hotels  at  Boston. 
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July  2b — At  Camden,  N.  J.,  the  21,000-ton  combi- 
nation cargo  and  passenger  ship  Sea  Girt,  which 
stuck  on  the  ways  at  the  New  York  shipyard  on 
June  21,  was  launched. 

July  21 — President  Wilson,  ill  in  bed,  postpones 
talks  with  representatives  and  Senators  on  Peace 
Treaty.  ,  ^     ^ 

— The  British  Commons  unanimously  passed  the 
third  reading  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

— Many  women  kissed  Marslial  Foch  at  the  London 
Peace  Dinner.  „     ,     ^ 

— The  miners'  strike  spread  In  Yorkshire,  England. 

— Three  w.ere  killed  when  blacks  renewed  race  riots 
at  Washington.  . 

— Twelve  were  killed  and  28  hurt  when  a  dirigible 
balloon  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
from  the  White  City  amuisement  park  fell  into  the 
Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  and 
exploded,  scattering  burning  gasoline. 

—The  Marquis  de  Mochales  died  at  a  Cabinet. meet- 
ing at  Madrid. 

— An  "Institute  of  Meat  Packers"  was  formed  at 
Chicago.  .     „         ^       , 

— Five  hundred  schoolgirls  pick  fruit  m  Orange  and 
■Ulster  Counties,  New  York. 

— Mrs.  Rosa  B.  Spang,  widow  of  Charles  M.  Spang, 
Plttsburgli  merchant,  left  81,000,000  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  "Rosa  Spaug  Foundation"  for  the 
Relief  of  Poverty  and  Distress,  and  especially  for 
the  benefit  of  abandoned  babies. 

July  22 — Secretary  of  State  Lansing  arrived  at  New 
York  from  France.  „ 

— The  British  House  of  Commons  ratified  the  Ger- 
man Treaty  and  the  Anglo-French  pact. 

— Damage  amounting  to  more  than  $1,300,000  was 
done  on  Peace  Day  at  Luton,  centre  of  the  English 
straw  hat  industry,  becau.se  discharged  and  de- 
mobilized soldiers  were  refused  permlEsion  to  hold 
memorial  services  for  their  dead  comrades  in  the 
local   public   park.     There  were   riots  at  other 

T)lfl.PPS 

— President  Wilson  quit  bed  for  conferences  at  the 
White  House  on  the  Peace  Treaty. 

— The  House  at  Wasliington  passed,  287  to  100,  the 
Volstead  Prohibition  Enforcement  Bill. 

— The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
denied  Mr.  Wilson's  reouest  to  appoint  an  Ameri- 
can member  of  the  Reparations  Commission  at 
Paris. 

— One  white  was  killed  and  one  hiirt  In  race  noting 
at  Washington. 

— Two  auto  bandits  held  up  a  Chicago  bank  messen- 
ger and  got  S45,000. 

— At  Leavenworth,  Kftn.,  demanding  general 
amnesty,  2,200  former  soldiers,  conscientious 
objectors  and  I.  W.  W.'s  joined  in  open  mutiny 
at  the  army  discipliiiary  barracks.  Prisoners  re- 
fused to  work  or  drill,  and  even  patients  in  the 
hospital  refused  to  take  medicine. 

— The  American  schooner  Willie  L.  Maxwell  has 
been  lost  oS  South  America. 

July  23 — Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  coal  miners 
are  on  strike  in  Britain. 

— Two  thousand  soldiers  help  police  iQaintain  order 
at  Washington. 

— The  Secretary  of  Labor  reported  to  the  Kouse 
that  Thos.  J.  Mooney  was  unfairly  convicted  of 
complicity  in  the  bomb  explosion  at  San  Francisco. 

—The  Senate  raised  the  Belgian  mission  to  an 
Embassy.  ,  ^.        V    ^^ 

— Ex-President  Taft  proposes  six  reservations  to  the 
League  of  Nations  covenant     - 

—The  Senate  passed  the  S34,000,000  Agiiciiltural 
Appropriation  Bill  which  recently  was  vetoed  by 
President  Wilson  because  of  the  rider  for  repeal  of 
the  Daylight  Saving  Law.  No  effort  to  restore  the 
rider  was  made  in  the  Senate. 

— Gov.  Sproi'.l  of  Pennsylvania  vetoed  a  bill  legaliz- 
ing 2.75  per  cent   beer.  ,  ,    ,  ^ 

—The  U.  S.  District  Court  in  Connecticut  upheld 
the  War  Prohibition  Act. 

—At  Chicago  hogs  broiight  S23.50  a  hundredweight 
on  the  foot  in  the  stockyards,  the  highest  price 
ever  known. 
—At  Kansas  C-Hy,  ex-Lieut.  F.  K.  Simpson  was  shot 

to  death  in  an  auto 
—The  will   of   Chas.   N.   Clark   gives  8^00,000  to 

Smith  and  Mount  Holyoke  Colleges. 
— Cardinal     Gibbons     celebrated     his    eighty-fifth 

birthday. 
—Janet  Wilkerson,  6,  was  strangled  by  a  Qegenerate 
man  at  Chicago. 


— New   York   had   a   sunny   day— the   first   since 

July  15. 
— Nine  days  of  rain  swelled  New  Jersey  streams  to 
flood    proportlona.      Dams    and    retaining   walls 
broke  so  that  a  large  part  of  Morris  County  was 
inundated. 
July  24 — The  British  report  they  kUled  800  In  the 

Egyptian  revolt.  „ 

—The  Georgia  Senate,  39  to  10,  and  the  House, 
132   to   24,   turned  down   the  Federal   Suffrage 
Amendment. 
—A   mob   lynched   Chilton  Jennings,  a  negro,   at 

Gilmer,  Tex.    A  woman  was  hla  accuser. 
— U.  S.  Judge  Chatfield,  in  Brooklyn,  ruled  2.75  per 

cent,  beer  unlawful. 
—Explosions  and  fire  did  5150,000  damage  at  the 

Te.xas  Co.'s  oil  refinery,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
July  25 — The    President    prohibited    shipments    ol 

arms  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico. 
— The  Marconi  Co.  has  been  awarded  $2,950,000 
damages    against    the    Biitish    Government    for 
breach  of  contract  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  imperial  wireless  system.     The 
company  claimed  S5,000,000. 
— Lieut.  Ellis  and  Sergt.  Von  Berg  were  killed  and 
three  persons  hurt  in  a  collision  between  an  army 
aii-plane  and  a  naval  seaplane  at  Colon  Harbor. 
— Eleven  boys  were  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of 

their  boats  in  Big  Pond,  near  Springfield,  Mass. 
— D.  R.  McCord  gave  to  McGill  University,  Mon- 
treal, his  $100,000  collection  of  Britlsh-.^mericana. 
— Tne  United  States  Pacific  Fleet  reached  Colon. 
—Mayor  Gillen  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  bought  for  the 
cltlzeris  50,000  pounds  of  bacon  for  34  and  36 
cents  a  pound,  which  he  will  sell  at  36  to  38  cents 
— Parts  of  the  new  Philadelphia  city  charter  began 

to  take  effect  as  to  finance  and  civil  service. 
— The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  listed  on  the 
Stock    Exchange   $100,000,000    of    its   securities 
and  made  pubflc  its  balance  sheet. 
— Tenants  trounced  a  landlord  at  the  rent  profiteer- 
ing hearing  at  New  York. 
— At  New  York  the  Chinese  delegates  to  the  Peace 
Conference  publicly  appealed  to  the  United  States 
to  save  China  from  Japan. 
— There  was  an  aero  mail  plane  strike. 
— ITie  P.ev.  John  Froschl,  pastor  of  the  Tompkins 
Avenue   Congregational    Church,    Brooklyn,    was 
instantly  killed  in  an  automob.ile  accident  near 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 
— The  Ward  Baking  Co.  at  New  York  sued  striking 

drivers  and  salesmen  for  S 100 ,000. 
July  26— The  British  Premier  settled  the  Yorkshire 
miners'  strike  by  giving  eight  hours'  pay  for  seven 
hours'  work. 
— Six  were  killed  In  a  boiler  explosion  on  the  naval 

tender  Melville  of  the  Paciilc  Fleet  at  Colon. 
— Phil  Thompson,  14,  an  American  boy,  was  kid- 
napoed  near  Mexico  City.    Later  he  was  ransomed 
for  S750. 
— ^The  International  Trades  Union  Congress  opened 

at  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
— Gifts  to  Harvard  in  the  past  year  totalled  Sl,200,- 

000. 
— Bread  and  water  breaks   tlie  Leavenworth  army 

prison  strike. 
— Fire  burned  the  Manhattan  and  other  hotels  at 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.  _    . 

— Lightning  burned  the  5200,000  New  York  Rail- 

wavs  repair  shops  at  Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 
— At  New  York  Supreme  Court  Justice  Ford  signed 
the  application  of  John  Ari-a.strong  Chaloner  for 
an  order  to  remove  the  committee  of  his  person 
and  estate 
— An  electrical  storm  swept  lower  Dutchess  County. 

New  York,  killing  one  and  destrpying  property. 

— Prince  Aage  of  Denmark  left  New  York  for  home. 

— At  New  York  thieves  took  S30.000  in  silks  from  a 

store  in  the  rear  of  the  Mercer  Street  Police  Station. 

— "Tanner"  Smith  was  killed  by  a  member  of  the 

"Hudson  Duster"  gang  at  New  York. 
— Two,  hundred  thousand  see  airplane  wedding  ol 
Lieut.  G.  S.  Burgess  and  Miss  M.  K   Schaefler  at 
police  field  day,  Sheepshead  Bay,^  N.  Y. 
July  27 — The  Pacific  Fleet  passed  through  the  canal, 

and  left  Panama  for  San  Diego,  Cal. 
—Three  were  killed,  50  hurt,  at  a  race  riot  at  a 

Chicago  batliing  besich. 
—J.  E.  Rod.icr.s,  watchman  at  the  Hotel  San  Remo, 

New  York,  killed  two  and  himself. 
—One  hundred  were  hurt  in  a  head-on  collision  on 
the  Fort  Lee  trolley  line.  New  Jersey. 
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July  27 — Jack  Wilson   (Royttaberle),  680  pounds, 

died  at  a  Brooklyn  hospital. 
— The  authorities  raided  a  gambling  house  at  Lyn- 

brook,  L.  I. 
July  28 — In  the  Chicago  black-white  race  riots,  14 

were  killed  and  80  Injured.    The  militia  was  called 

out. 
— At  Paris  eleven  of  the  "Laon  informers"   were 

condemned  to  death. 
— The  Liverpool,  England,  dock  strike  ended. 
— Th-B  shipping  strike  ended  with  general  wage  ad- 
vances.    It  began  July  9. 
— At  New  York,  Jews  welcomed  Louis  Marshall  and 

other  delegates  home  from  the  Peace  Conference. 
— The  first  man  convicted  at  New  York  of  selling 

whiskey  In  defiance  of  Federal  Prohibition  was 

fined  SIO. 
— A  tornado  wrecked  planes  and  tents  at  the  Mineola, 

L.  I.,  flying  field. 
July  29 — President  Wilson  laid  the  Anglo-American- 
French  treaty  beloie  the  Senate.     He  orders  an 

inquiry  by  the  Government  into  high  food  prices. 
— Under  Secretary  of  State  F.  L.  Polk  took  a  seat  at 

the  Peace  Conference,  Paris. 
— Alexander   Garbal,   President   of   the   Hungarian 

Soviet  Government,  killed  himself  In  the  Assembly 

building  at  Budapest. 
—Lieut.  "Hardboiled"  Smith,  an  army  prisoner  on 

Governor's  Island,  told  a  Congressional  committee 

at  New  York   that  the  cruelties  to  inmates   of 

American  prison  camps  in  France  under  him  were 

due  to  orders  from  "higher  up." 
— To  keep  her  seven   cnildren   out  of  an   orphan 

asylum,  Mrs.  Stravlscar  killed  them  and  herself  at 

Klmberly,  O. 
— At  Chicago  several  more  were  killed  in  the  race 

riots.    500,000  walked  because  of  tlie  strike  there. 
— The  Actors'  Equity  Association  called  a  strike  at 

New  Yorlv. 
— Six  million  gallons  of  water  from  a  burst  main 

flooded  tne  Fourth  Avenue  Subway,  Brooklyn. 
— Miss    Dellampha    G.    Richardson    (daughter    of 

"Spite   House"    Rlciiardsou),  who   died    Aug.    2, 

1918,  left  an  estate  now  appraised  at  Sl,058,004. 
July  30— The   naval    patrol    boat   May    has   been 

wrecked  off  Cape  Engano,"'Santo  Domingo. 
— Three  were  drowned  when  the  U.  S.  submarine 

G  2,  obsolete  type,  sank  near  New  I>ondon,  Ct. 
— The  body  of  Mabel  Harris  was  found  in  Pomptoa 

Lake,  N.  J. 
— The  Montana  State  Senate  ratified  the  Federal 

Suffrage  Amendment  to  the   Constitution   by   a 

vote  of  38  to  1.    The  House  unanimously  ratified 

tne  amendment  July  29. 
— One  more  was  killed  and  three  died  of  wounds  in 

Chicago  race  riots.     2,000  State  troops  were  put 
.    on  guard. 
— At  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Frederick  Hoenemann,  a 

suburban    farmer,     obtained    a     temporary    In- 
junction against  the  operation  of  airplanes  over 

his  farm. 
— British  freighter  Clan  Gordon  (3,600  tons)   cap- 
sized 140  miles  oft  Cape  Hatteras. 
— At  New  York  a  jury  in  General  Se.ssions  f  cqulttod 

Miss  Helen  Edwards  of  Los  Angeles  of  a  charge  of 

vagrancy. 
— Fire  did  $100,000  damage  at  Bushey  &  Sons  slilp- 

yard,  Erie  Basin,  Brooklyn. 
• — The  New  York  Sunreme  Court  dismissed  the  case 

of    the    State    against    the    American    Socialist 

Society  (Rand  School). 
July  31 — Gen.  Deniklne  captures  5,000  Reda  and 

the  town  of  Kamlshin  on  the  Volga  River. 
— The   railroad   brotherhoods   threatened   to  strike 

unless  food  costs  are  reduced.    The  President  and 

Cabinet  took  up  the  problem. 
— Tlie  Secretary  of  War  allowed  the  Army  to  sell 

surplus  food,  through  the  municipalities,  to  the 

people. 
— The  German  National  Assembly,  by  262  to  75, 

approved  the  new  German  Constitution. 
— W.   H.   White  left  over  $609,000  to  St.   Luke's 

Hospital,   and  -650,000   to   Cooper   Union,    New 

York. 
— The  Abyssinian  Mission  visited  the  New  York 

City  Hall. 
— A  New"  York  Stock  Exchange  seat  sold  at  593,000. 
— A  freight  collision  at  5.30  A.  M.,  near  Port  Chester, 

N.  Y.,  killed  two  engineers;  a  passenger  wreck  at 

New   RochcUe,   N.   Y.,   at   6.41   P.   M.,   injured 

several. 
-'  The  telegraph  lines"  in  the  United  States  went 

back  to  private  ownership  at  midnight,  July  31. 


Aug.  1 — The  U.  S.  Senate,  41  to  12,' repealed  the 
Daylight  Saving  Act  already  repealed  by  the 
House. 

— Secretary  Lansing  told  the  Senate  217  Americans 
have  been  killed  in  Mexico  since  ^lay  25,  1911. 

— Troops  suppress  rioting  at  Chicago.  The  deaths 
In  all  were  thirty-six.  The  police  confiscated  the 
issue  of  The  Whip,  a  negro  paper. 

— The  Chicago  car  strike  ended. 

— The  Peace  Committee  of  Chamber  of  Deputies  at 
Paris  by  34  to  1  advised  that  German  Peace  Treaty 
be  ratified. 

— Spain's  Senate  voted  unanimously  to  Join  the 
League  of  Nations. 

— A  world  peace  stamp  was  issued  at  Copenhagen 
as  a  means  of  raising  funds  to  rebuild  Rhelms 
Cathedral. 

— Thieves  torture  C.  P.  Beck  and  wife  at  Somers 
Point,  N.  J.,  and  get  326,000.     • 

— Seventy  thoasand  railway  shopmen  strike  In  the 
Chicago  district. 

Aug.  2 — The  four  railroad  brotherhoods  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  demand  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads  on  a  profit-sharing 
basis  with  employes;  Congressman  Sims  (Tenn.) 
offers  bill  in  House  on  these  lines. 

— President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  left  Washington  on 
Presidential  yacht  Mayflower  for  trip  down  the 
Potomac. 

— A  Caproni  airplane  flying  from  Venice  to  Milan 
with  fourteen  passengers  fell  near  Verona;  all  on 
board  were  killed. 

— As  a  result  of  police  strike  there  was  looting  and 
rioting  at  Liverpool,  England 

— At  midnight,  according  to  London  despatch,  1,000 
policemen  were  out  on  strike  at  London  and  929 
at  Liverpool. 

— Nebraska  ratified  Federal  Woman  Suffrage  Amend- 
ment ^fourteenth  State  to  ratify). 

Aug.  3 — Six  dreadnoughts  of  the  Pacific  fleet  were 
shaken  by  earthquake  off  Mexican  coast 

— The  home  of  Oscar  Lawler  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
destroyed  by  gasoline  bomb;  Mr.  Lawler  fatally, 
Mrs.  Lawler   seriously,  burned. 

— New  York  Letter  Carriers'  Association  appeals 
directly  to  I*resident  Wilson  for  pay  Increase. 

— Central  Federated  Union,  representing  350,000 
workers,  protests  to  President  against  repeal  of 
Daylight  Saving  Law. 

— Jos.  Cohen  of  Rockaway  Park,  L.  I.,  was  shot  and 
killed  at  Coney  Island 

Aug.  4 — Roumanians  seized  Budapest,  defying  the 
Allies,  and  took  prominent  citizens  as  hostages. 

— Great  Britain's  peace  celebration  ended  with  river 
pageant  on  Thames. 

— A  "Feast  of  National  Gratitude"  was  held  through- 
out France  and  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

— Fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  railroad  shop- 
men at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in    vicirtity  quit. 

— Prince  Dedjajmatch,  head  of  the- Abyssinian  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  States,  sailed  from  New  York 
for  home. 

— A  bull,  Sybil's  Gamboge,  brought  S65,000  at  a 
sale  at  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

— An  explosion  at  Raritau  Arsenal,  near  Bonhamton, 
N.  J.,  killed  ten  civilian  employes. 

Aug.  5 — -The  Prince  of  Wales  left  Portsmouth,  Eng., 
on  cruiser  Renown  for  Canada. 

— Chilian  Senate  unanimously  approves  League  of 
Nations. 

— Many  of  the  "dry"  candidates  for  re-election  are 
defeated  In  Virtjinia  primaries. 

— George  Eastman  of  Rochester,  N.  Y  ,  gives  S3,- 
500,000  to  found  a  school  of  music  to  aid  the 
movies. 

Aug.  6 — U.  S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
questioned  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  five  hours 
as  to  the  Peace  Treaty  proceedings  at  Paris. 

— Austrian  counter  proposals  to  peace  terms  were 
handed  to  the  Peace  Council;  they  complain  too 
much  territory  has  been  taken  and  they  have  been 
overcharged. 

— Six  battleships  of  Pacific  Fleet  under'Admiral  Rod- 
man anchored  off  Las  Coronados. 

— Ohio,  under  new  State  storage  law,  seized.  151,651 
pounds  of  pork. 

— Coal  traffic  was  suspended  on  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  R.  R.  as  result  of  shopmen's  strike. 

— New  York  State  Income  Tax  Law  was  declared 
unconstitutional,  so  far  as  it  affects  non-residenta 
employed  or  doing  business  in  New  York,  by  Fed- 
eral Judge  Knox. 
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Aug.  6 — C.  H.  McGulre,  Los  Angeles,  committed 
suicide  by  leap  from  eleventh  floor. 

— BrooMyn's  surface,  subway,  and  "L"  lines  shut 
down  at  10  P.  M.,  owing  to  strike  violence.  At 
various  points  "flying  squadrons"  oJ  strikers 
halted  cars,  beat  motormen,  conductors  and  police- 
men and  escaped  in  auto  trucks. 

—The  schooner  Gallia  was  sunk  in  collision  ,with 
British  steamer  War  Witch  near  St.  Pierre; 
twenty  lost. 

Aug.  7 — Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria  overthrew 
Peidl  Cabinet  in  Hunpary,  named  Stephen 
Friedrich  Premier  and  appolntied  a  coalition  Cabi- 
net. 

— New  England  railroad  shopmen  walk  out  and 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  H.  R.  R.  suspends  102  passenger 
trains. 

— Secretary  Daniels  reviews  Paciflc  fleet  oS  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

— Battleship  Rhode  Island,  flagship  of  Squadron 
1,  of  new  Paciflc  fleet  was  towed  to  Balboa,  Canal 
Zone,  with  a  broken  propeller  shaft. 

— Actors'  .strike  closes  twelve  New  York  City 
theatres.     , 

Aug.  8 — President  Wilson  addressed  Joint  session  of 
Congress;  urged  broadening  of  Food  Control  Act 
to  Include  feed,  fuel  and  clothing;  its  extension  to 
peace  times;  asked  penalties  for  proflteerlng;  sug- 
gested storage  time  limit  and  Federal  licenses  for 
interstate  commerce  corporations.  He  said  that 
tiireats  by  any  class  must  fail. 

—The  World  showed  that  $10,000,000,000  worth  of 
food  was  stored  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

— Spain's  Parliament  approved  League  of  Nations. 

^Belgian  Deputies  ratified  Peace  Treaty  with 
Germany. 

—British  wai-shlps  bombarded  Ochakoff  (41  miles 
northeast  of  Odessa). 

—Italian  Government  seized  Caruso's  pantry  and 
commandeered  iiis  auto. 

—Great   Britain   signed    peace  with  Afghan  tribes 

•^British  House  of  Commons  adopted  seven-hour 
day  in  mines 

—Twenty  vill.iges  in   Somme  district  made  Alice 

t  Stuart  of  Washington,  a  U.  S.  Red  Cross  nurse,  an 
"honorary  citizen." 

— U.  S.  Senate  ordera  an  investigation  of  Mexican 
outrages  on  American  citizens  and  property. 

-—Fifty  to  eighty  soldiers  were  killed  and  200 
Wi)unded  In  food  riots  in  Chemnitz  region,  38  miles 
southwest  of  Dresden. 

—Second  Division  veterans,  led  by  Major  Gen 
Lejeune,  parade  on  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  9 — War  Department  allotted  200  carloads 
(6,000,000-  pounds)  of  surplus  army  food  to  New 
York  State. 

—Thirty-two  farmers  were  arrested  at  Pittsburgh 
and  fined  for  not  marking  measures  properly. 

— Chicago  stockyard  strike  ended,  the  militia  and 
deputy  sheriffs  having  been  withdrawn. 

— U.  S.  Paciflc  war  fleet  anchored  in  Los  Angeles 
harbor. 

—An  explosion  at  Government  grain  elevator  at 
Port  Colbome,  Ont.,  Can.,  killed  8,  injured  14; 
17  missing. 

— B.  R.  T.  strike  ended:  union  provisionally  recog- 
nized; other  matters  to  be  arbitrated. 

Aug  10 — British  cruiser  Renown,  carrying  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  met  by  the  cruiser  Daimtless 
120  miles  off  St.  John's  at  3  P.  M. 

—Seven  were  burned  to  death  in  fire  on  scenic  rail- 
way at  Dominion  Park,  Montreal,  Can. 

—Camp  Mills,  Mlneola,  L.  I.,  was  offlclally  closed. 

—Dr.  Jos.  M.  Kalbfas,  Game  Commissioner  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  Harrlsburg,  and  E.  E.  Kelly, 
Field  superintendent  of  Game  Commission,  were 
killed  by  train  near  ShefHeld,  Pa. 

^Three  masked  men  take  a  woman,  age  42,  from 
her  bed  and  tar  and  feather  her  at  Malone,  N.  Y. 

—Church  burglars  steal  $5,500  In  Liberty  bonds, 
$1,500  in  cash,  from  Trinity's  sexton  at  New 
York  City. 

Aug.  11 — President  Wilson  sent  to  Senate  draft  of 
plan  for  League  of  Nations  as  it  was  submitted  to 
the  Peace  Conference;  he  declined  to  send  copy 
of  letter  of  protest  against  Shantung  award, 
written  by  Gen.  Bliss  and  concurred  in  by  Secre- 
tary Lansing  and  Henry  White  of  Peace  Com- 

^  mission.  3 

^Secretary  Lansing  testified  before  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  Japanese  Ambassador 
to  U.  S.,  Viscount  Ishli,  concealed  from  hun  the 
secret  Shantung  treaty  between  Britain  and  Japan. 


— The  Prince  of  Wales  landed  at  Topsail,  a  fishing 

village  on  Conception  Bay,  N.  F.,  then  returned 

to  his  warship. 
— The  British  giant  flying  boat,  Feltxstow©  Fury, 

during  a  test  flight,  fell  into  the  water  oft  the 

English    coast   near   London.      Lieut.    MacLeod, 

wireless  operator,  was  l?illeu;  the  six  passengers 

were  rescued. 
— Andrew   Carnegie  died  from  pneumonia  at  his 

country  place.  Shadow  Brook,  near  Lenox,  Mass. 
— Salvagers  recovered  gold  Ingots  valued  at  $5,000,- 

000  from  wreck  of  White  Star  Dominion  liner 

Laurentic.  sunk  off  Fasad  Light  near  Buncrana, 

Ireland,  Jan.  28,  1917. 
— B.  R.  T.  strike  leaders  showed  U.  S.  Judge  Mayer 

7,900  union  enrolment  cards. 
— A  bank  messenger  fled  with  $40,600  at  New  York. 

He  was  caught  in  October  with  10  cents. 
Aug.  12— Food     Administrator     Arthur     Williams 

names   committee  of   New  Yorkers   to   flx   "fair 

prices."  '  ' 

— Senator  Lodge's  speech  against  League  of  Nations 

was  cheered  by  U.  S.  marines  in  galleries. 
— Ex-German   Crown   Prince  returned   to   Holland 

after  visit  to  family  at  Soden,  Prussia. 
— The  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  at  St.  John's,  N.  F. 
— Secretary  Daniels  left  Los  Angeles  lor  Hawaii  on 

super-dreadnought  Mississippi. 
— Winter  Garden  Co  ,  in  Federal  Court,  New  York, 

sued   striking  actors   for  $500,000   damages  and 

asked  injunction. 
— At  Chicago,  the  actors'  strike  closed  two  theatres. 
Aug.  13 — Department  of  Justice  agents  seized  large 

quantities  of  tinned  goods,  eggs,  sugar,  and  flour, 

at    Tampa    and    Jacksonville,    Fla.,    and    other 

points. 
— British  House  of  Commons  by  132  to  95  empowers 

Board  of  Trade  to  flx  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 
— Herbert  Hoover  reached  Warsaw  from  Prague. 
— Gov.  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  ordered  troops  to  Peoria 

because  of  rioting  at  steel  plant. 
— Striking  coal  miners  of  Yorkshire.  Eng.,  resume 

work. 
— Chicago  Aldermen  sent  a  committee  to  New  York 

City  to  study  poUce  methods. 
— Prince  of  Wales  left  St.  John's,  N.  F.,  on  the 

Dragon  for  St.  John,  N.  B. 
— New  York  City  ordered  400  car  loads  of  food  from 

Surplus   Property   Division  of   Army  at  cost  of 

$1,642,600. 
— Interborough  men  (15,000)  get  10  per  cent,  wage 

increase  at  New  Vork  (?ity. 
— Twelve    thousand    painters,    paperhangers,    and 

decoratora  quit  at  New  York  City  in  strike  for 

five-day  week  and  SI  an  hour. 
Aug.  14 — At  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  the  jury  gives 

six  cents  damages  to  Henry  Ford  in  his  million- 
dollar  libel  suit  against  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune, 

which  had  called  him.  In  an  editorial,  an  anarchist. 
— Seaplane  drops  a  saclc  of  mail  on    the   outgoing 

Adridtic  oft  Sandy  Hook. 
— U.  S.  Governrtient  seizes  50,000  pounds  cf  hoarded 

butter  at  Chicago 
— At  Chicago  railroad  shopmen  end  strike.     Shop- 
men on  B.'  &  O  and  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.s  end 

strike. 
— A  skidding  aeroplane  kills  3  cliildren  and  hurts  8 

others  at  Baltimore  in  flying  circus. 
— Sea  storm  damages  Coney  Island. 
Aug.  15 — King  George  of  England  signs  Parliament 

bill  ratifying  German  Peace  Treaty. 
— U.  S.  troops  turned  over  northern  half  of  bridge- 
head zone,  east  bank  of  Rhine,  to  the  French. 
— Pi'esident    Wilson    vetoed    the    Daylight    Saving 

Repeal  Bill. 
— The  Japanese  transport  Shliiki  Maru  struck   a 

rock   and  foundered  south  of  Sanegashima;   110 

missing. 
— The  Prince  of  Wales  visited  St.  John, :  I.  B..  on  the 

cruiser  Dragon. 
— J.  Ogden  Armour  of  Chicago  thanks  the  »Builder.3 

and  Traders  Exchange  for  a  pair  of  shoes. 
— Storm  of  rain  and  lightning  put  out  Coney  Island 

lights,  set  fire  to  oil  tank  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 

and  damaged  Far  Rockaway,  L.  I. 
— Boston  police  form  a  union. 
— Mayor  Hylan,  at  New  York,  subpoenaed  Gen.  Mgr. 

of    Interborough   Rapid    Transit   and    officers   of 

brotherhood  to   investigate  alleged  conspiracy  to 

force  increased  fares.     The  brotherhood  waited  on 

Hedley  and  Quackenbush,  counsel  for  Interborough, 

with  demuDds;  on  Mayor  Hylan  at  City  Hal?;  also 

on  Public  Service  Commissioner  Nixon. 
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Aug.  15 — New  Haven  Railroad  shopmen  vote  to  end 
Strike. 

— At  New  York,  Actor  C.  H.  Weston  jumped  from  a 
seventeenth  story  window  to  death. 

Aug.  16 — Gen.  Pershing  left  Paris  for  Rome. 

— U.  S.  Army  First  Division  left  Coblenz  for  Brest 
on  way  home. 

— Twenty-three  U.  S.  truckloads  of  food  arrived  at 
Budapest. 

— Carranza,  Pre.sldent  of  Mexico,  hands  passports  to 
Wm.  Cummlngs,  British  Charge  d' Affaires. 

— Paterson,  N.  J.,  silk  niakers  announced  forty-four- 
hour  week  for  30,000  operatives. 

— Federal  agents  seized  large  stocks  of  butter  and 
eggs  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  16,588  bags  of  flour  at 
Boston,  Mass.:  16,000,000  eggs  at  St.  Louis:  S400,- 
000  worth  of  food  at  Detroit,  Mich  :  S.300,000  worth 
at  San  Diego,  Cal.  Warrants. were  issued  in  Chi- 
cago for  dealers  in  sugar.  "^  Ohio's  Governor  de- 
miads  that  food  be  unloaded  from  cars 

— At  New  York  City  stage  hands  and  theatre  musi- 
cians quit  in  sjTnpathy  with  striking  actors. 

— Interborough  employes  refused  arbitration,  de- 
manding 50  per  cent,  wage  Increase. 

Aug.  17 — Maxim  Gorky,  Russian  novelist,  was  re- 
ported captured  and  shot  by  Lettish  troops  by 
or.'ler  of  "Jake"  Peters,  the  extreme  "Red." 

— Kiag  Alfonso,  SpaiB,  signs  Peace  Treaty  Covenant, 
Including  labor  section. 

— Former  Emperor  William  bought  the  Doom 
estate  near  Utrecht. 

— The  Bolsheviki  were  driven  from  Odessa  and  evac- 
uated KieH  and  the  rest  of  the  Ukraine. 

— British  fleet  sunk  the  Bolshevik  battleship  Andrei 
Pervosvannyi,  the  battle  cruiser  Petropavlovsk,  a 
transport  and  a  guard  ship  in  Gulf  of  Finland  with 
lo.ss  of  3  motorboats,  8  officers  and  3  men. 

— Lieuts.  P.  H.  Davis  and  H.  G.  Peterson,  U.  S. 
Army  aviators,  captured  by  Mexican  bandits  and 
held  for  $15,000  ransom,  it  was  announced. 

— Three  hundred  general  chairmen  for  117,000  rail- 
road flromen  In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in 
convention  at  Cleveland,  O  ,  demand  35  to  65  per 
cent,  wage  Increase  and  locomotive  labor-saving 
devices. 

— The  Prlnco  of  Wales  landed  at  Halifax  unannounced 
and  took  a  stroll. 

— Manhattan  subways  and  "L"  tied  up  by  strike 
beginning  4  A.  M.  The  employes  kept  the  power 
houses  in  operation. 

Aug.  18 — Attorney  General  A.  M.  Palmer  urges 
on  New  York  City  Fair  Price  Committee  prison 
terms  for  fo»d  profiteers 

— U.  S.  State  Department  sent  peremptory  orders  to 
U.  S.  Embassy  in  Mexico  City  to  call  upon  Mexican 
Government  for  prompt  action  In  case  of  army 
lieutenants  held  by  bandits. 

— King  Victor  Emmanuel  decorated  Gen.  Pershing 
with  Grand  Cross  of  Military  Order  of  Savoy  at 
Rome. 

— U.  S.  Marsh.al  seized  $122,000  of  eggs  at  Portland, 
Me.  At  Bunalo,  4,000,000  pounds  of  meat  In  a 
fruit  storage  warehouse. 

— The  Prince  of  Wales  drank  rum  punch  af  Quoit 
Club,  Halifax,  and  sang.  He  also  viewed  ruins  of 
great  1917  ftre. 

— U.  S.  Shipping  Board  steamer  Heffron  ran  ashore 
off  Rokuren,  Corea  Strait,  with  1,100  wounded 
Czecho-Slovaks  aboard. 

— An  Antl-Cignrette  LeagTic  of  the  World  was 
launched  at  Cliicago,  111. 

— By  will  of  Ludwlg  Dreyfiiss,  Manhattan,  8837,000 
goes  to  Hebrew  charjties  on  death  of  widow. 

— At  Manhattan,  Gov.  Smith  and  Public  Service 
Commissioner  Nixon  settle  subway  and  "L" 
strike;  men  get  25  per  cent.  Increase;  other  ques- 
tions to  be  arbitrated. 

— Five  more  shows  closed  at  Manhattan  by  actors' 
strike;  2,000  actors  paraded  Broadway. 

Aug.  19-;— At  B  White  House  conference  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreli?n  Relations  questioned  the 
President  on  Peace  Treaty  and  League  of  Nations. 
He  urged  quick  ratification. 

— U.  S.  Cavalry  and  airplanes  entered  Mexico  on 
bandit  hunt  alter  ransom  of  $8,500  was  paid  for 
safe  return  of  Peterson  and  Davis. 

— Prince  of  Wales  visited  Prince  Edward  Island. 

-^Sistine  Choir  Quartet  from  the  Vatican  arrived 
In  New  York. 

— Airplane  police  overtook  express  train  with  smug- 
glers fleeing  from  Berlin  to  Switzerland  with 
i;4,000,000  in  gold. 


— The  House  overrode  Presidential  veto  of  Daylight 

Saving  Repeal  Bill  by  223  to  101. 
— Four  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  hoarded  sugar 

were  seized  In  Boston  warehouse. 
— Fire  destroyed  the  business  part  of  East  Helena, 

Mont. 
— All  Chicago  theatres  closed  by  actors'  strike. 
— At  Chicago,  Judge  Stelk  of  the  Speeders'  Court 

sentenced  eight'auto  drivers,  accused  of  speeding, 

to  be  sent  to  Morgue  and  County  Hospital  to  look 

at  dead  and  maimed  victims  of  "speed  maniacs." 
^In  packers'  strike  riot  at  Cudahy,  near  Milwau- 
kee, Wis ,  one  man  was  killed,  eight  shot,  scores 

wounded.- 
— The  receiver  of  New  York  "Green"  car  lines,  with 

approval  of  Federal  Judge  Mayer,  granted  15  per 

cent,   wage  Increase  hi   addition   to  previous   10 

per  cent. 
— Frank  A.  Munsey  bought  the  Sun  Building,  Man- 
hattan. 
Aug.  20 — Martial  law  was  proclaimed   throughout 

Hungary. 
— Anti-Bobhevlk  forces  took  Kherson,  Nikolaieff,  and, 

Cherkasy,  In  South  Russia. 
— Japan  replaced  military  with  civil  government  in 

Corea    and    announces    it   grants   Coreans   same 

privileges  and  legal  rights  as  Japanese. 
— U.  S.  Senate  repassed  Repeal  of  Daylight  Saving 

by  57  to  19. 
— Carranza's  cavalry  joined  In  pursuit  of  Mexican 

bandits.     TJ.  S.  consuls  at  Tamplco,  Vera  Cruz, 

and  Oaxaca  warned  Americans  in  Mexico  to  come 

Into  cities. 
— Pope  Benedict   accepted   the  resignation   of   the 

German  Bishop  of  Strassburg. 
— U.  S.  Senate  confirmed  A.  M.  Palmer  as  Attorney 

General. 
— National  Association  of  U.  S.  Postal   Employes 

meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  demands  wage 

increases  25  to  50  per  cent. 
— Steamship  Munamar  arrived  at  New  York  from 

Antllla,  Cuba,  with  6,680,000  pounds  sugar,  and 

Mexico,  of  Ward  Line,  with  18,000  bags. 
— Steamer  Ashantl   (2,189  tons)  burned  at  Dakar, 

West  Africa. 
— Secretary  Daniels  and  party  on  dreadnought  New 

York  arrived  at  Honolulu. 
— The  body  oi  Benjamin  M   Binkowltz,  a  New  York 

messenger  who  disappeared  Aug.  12  at  the  same 

time  that  $173,000  In  I,lborty  and  other  bonds 

disappeared,  was  found  in  the  town  of  Mllford, 

Ct ,  half  way  between  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport. 
Aug.  21— President  Wilson,  In  reply  to  Senator  Fall, 

said  he  would  not  declare  peace  until  after  the 

treaty  Is  ratified. 
— Army  food  was  sold  at  58  New  York  schools  for 

$85,000,  an  average  of  $2.50  per  buyer. 
— U.  S.  troops  In  pursuit  of  Mexican  bandits  kill 

four.    Carranza  demands  recall. 
— Mexican  authorities  claim  to  have  killed  seven  of 

the  bandits  who  robbed  United  States  sailors  at 

Tamplco  In  July. 
— Germans  quit  Lithuania. 

— Gen.  Pershing  arrived  at  Milan  from  Verona. 
— Dr.   Karl   Muck,    ex-director   Boston   Symphony 

Orchestra,  sailed  for  Copenhagen. 
— At  Dublin,  police  raid  office  of  the  Irishman,  Sinn 

Fein  paper. 
— Quebec  welcomed  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
— Shipworkers"  strike  at  Sparrows  Point,  BaltimT)re, 

ended.  ^ 

— The  "drys"  attached  699  liquor  licenses  In  Jersey 

City. 
— Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  met  at  Atlantic  City, 

N.  J.,  and  denounced  prohibition. 
— Walter  Elliott,  a  negro,  accused  of  assaulting  a 

farmer's  wife,  was  taken  from  sheriff  and  shot  to 

death  by  mob  at  Louisburg,  N.  C. 
— At  Manhattan  City  Hall,  fifty-seven  U.  S.  soldiers 

were  decorated   by   four  nations  for  heroism   in 

battle. 
Aug.  22 — -At  Weimar,  FrliKlrich  Ebert  took  oath  as 

Imperial  President  of  Germany. 
— Ukrainian  troops  captured  Odessa.  ' 
— The  Poles  took  Rovno  In  Volhynla. 
— U.  S.  S.  Sheridan  arrived  with  broken  shaft  at  San 

Francisco   with    1,000   troops   from   Vladivostok, 

towed  by  supply  ship  Vestal. 
— At  Au.stin,J.  R.  Shlllady,  a  New  York  white  man, 

negro  "upllfter,"  was  beaten  by  Texas  officials  and 

ordered  out  of  the  State. 
— At  Quebec,  the  Prince  of  Wales  replied  in  French  to 

address  of  welcome. 
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Aug.  22 — Food  Contxol  Act  was  amended  by  House 
without  roll  call  to  Include  clothing  and  retail 
proateers;  lanners  were  exempted. 

■ — At  Newton,  Kan.,  three  masked  bank  robbers  es- 
caped In  motor  car  with  $20,000  in  c\irrency  and 
$20,000  In  Liberty  bonds. 

—Railroad  brotherhoods  quit  on  Southern  Pacific, 
Santa  Fe,  and  Salt  L.ake  Lines,  and  struck  on 
Pacific  Electric  and  Los  Angeles- Railway. 

— At  Manhattan,  Geo.  M.  Cohan  and  Louis  Mann 
start  new  Actors'  Union. 

—Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  ol  army  bacon  were 
sold  at  Manhattan  schools;  also  canned  peas, 
corn,  pork,  and  beans,  condensed  milk,  and  soups. 

— Mayor  Hylan's  fire  inspectors  discovered  in  storage 
557,000,000  eggs,  4,600,000  pounds  butter,  8,400,- 
000  pounds  sugar,  7,300,000  pounds  flour,  44,350,- 
000  pounds  coHee,  1,772,000  pounds  tea,  15,772,000 
poundsJresh  meat,  5,430,000  pounds  fish,  3,417,000 
pounds  pork,  62,180,000  pounds  beans,  10,265,000 
pounds  rice,  9,563,000  pounds  peas,  121,579  cases 
condensed  milk,  67,580  cases  evaporated  milk,  11 
car  loads  pork  and  beans.  y 

—At  Manhattan,  Transfer  Tax  Appraisers'  report 
showed  that  will  of  J.  W.  Sterling,  who  died  July  5, 
1918,  would  give  §18,000,000  to  Yale  University. 

—Secretary  Daniels  and  party  toured  the  island  of 
Oahu,  Hawaii. 

Aug.  23 — Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by 
9  to  8  voted  to  amend  Peace  Treaty  so  as  to  give 
Shantung  to  China. 

— The  Paris  office  of  the  IT.  S.  Relief  Work  ended  Its 
activities. 

—The  Supreme  Council  at  Paris  sent  telegram  to 
Archduke  Joseph  of  Hungary  to  resign,  and  he  did. 

— Mexican  Federal  troops  captured  eight  of  kidnap- 
ping gang  at  Coyame,  Chihuahua 

—A  second  body  of  U.  S.  troops  pursued  raiding 
Mexican  bandits  Into  Mexico  thirty  miles  southeast 
of  El  Paso,  Tex. 

—The  French  airplane  Goliath,  missing  a  week, 
landed  north  of  Dakar  with  a  broken  propeller; 
all  on  board  safe 

— Lieut.  Reld  Haslam  of  Boston  and  F*rlvate  Harry 
Hlggins,    Pennsylvania,    airmen,    were    killed    at 

'  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tex  ,  by  fall  of  plane. 

—British  freighter  Lord  Downshlre  ran  down  fishing 
schooner  Francis  A.  in  fog  near    Halifax,  N.  S.: 

f    Capt.  Ross  and  five  of  crew  drowned. 

— At  Manhattan,  the  Casino  and  Liberty  Theatres 
were  closed  by  walkout  of  actors,  stage  hands, 
and  musicians  just  before  rise  of  curtain. 

—Second  day  of  U.  S.  Army  food  sale  in  New  York 
City. 

—Archbishop  Hayes  welcomed  delegates  to  Fot^ty- 
fifth  Annual  Convention  of  Catholic  Young  Men's 
National  Union  at  New  York. 

Aug.  24 — ^U.  S.  cavalry  ended  chase  of  Mexican 
bandits. 

—Twenty  German  prisoners  escaped  from  Camp 
Sherman,  near  Chilllcothe,  O.;  ijine  were  retaken. 

—The  Prince  of   Wales   motored   from   Quebec   to 

'     Three  Rivers,  leaving  there  by  train  for  Toronto. 

—A  launch  was  cut  in  two  by  steamboat  Point 
Comfort  In  bay  off  Staten  Island;  two  drowned. 

^Rear-end  collision  of  two  sections  of  excursion 
train  from  Washington,  D.  C,  near  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  killed  one  man  and  Injured  many.  , 

— Lieut.  Montelth.  U.'  S.  N.,  was  killed  by  airplane 
plunge  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J. 

Aug.  25 — Pre8ident»Wllson  put  railroad  shopmen  on 
eight-hour-day  basis,  which  gives  4  cents  per 
hour  Increase, 

—The  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  at  Rosedale,  Toronto 

—At  London,  Eagle  Hut,  American  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
headquarters,  closed  for  good. 

—The  Peace  Commission  took  over  from  Mr. 
Hoover  the  telegraph  lines  thi-oughout  Central 
Europe. 

—The  Australian  seamen's  strike  ended. 

—At  Boston,  Mass.,  robbers  took  $100,000  in  Lib- 
erty bonds  and  $3,500  cash  from  safe  in  B.  and  A. 
Station;  and  a  bank  messenger  was  held  up  in 
mid-day  and  robbed  ol  512,000. 

—The  World's  reports  from  20  States  showed  300,000 

B  persons  on  strike:  all  classes  from  actors  to  grave- 
diggers  were  Included;  30,000  New  York  cigar- 
makers,  3,500  machinists,  1,500  actors,  4,000 
painters,  6,000  waiters,  3,000  Brooklyn  boxmakers. 
—Two  cars  were  wrecked,  a  score  of  persons  injured 
and  many  arrested  in  strikes  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
—Mayor  Broening  of  Baltimore,  ^fd.,  welcomed  De 
Valera  as  a  visitor,  not  as  hen'l  of  ••Irish  Republic." 


— At  Manhattan,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hendrlck 
held  that  striking  actort  had  broken  their  contiacte. 

Aug.  26 — Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by 
9  to  7  adopted  fifty  amendments  to  peace  treaty 
cutting  out  U.  S.  membership  on  international 
commissions. 

— Belgian  Senate  unanimously  approved  peace 
treaty. 

— Five  million  Germans  have  applied  to  leave  Ger- 
many. 

— Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  A.  F.  of  L.,  ai'rlved 
at  New  York  from  Europe. 

— The  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission  arrived  In 
Ecuador. 

— J.  P.  Morgan  sailed  for  Europe  on  first  vacation 
in  six  years. 

— Toronto  University  handed  the  Prince  of  Wales  an 
LL.D.  degree. 

— Lieut.  Meisenheimer  of  Detroit  and  Mechanician 
Ice  of  St.  Mary's,  O..  were  killed  at  Scott  Field, 
near  Belleville,  111.,  by  fall  of  plane. 

— ^.Westchester  Railroad  strike  settled;  men  get  nine- 
hour  day.  Connecticut  trolley  meu  get  12  per 
cent,  wage  Increase. 

— Two  were  killed,  three  wounded  in  fight  between 
special  deputy  sheriffs  and  striking  coal  miners  at 
Brackenridge,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  One  of  those 
slain  was  Mrs.  Fannie  Snelling,  an  organizer  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

— Hornell,  N.  Y.,  had  five-minute  snowstorm. 

— The  passports  of  John  H.  Maurer  and  Al»raham 
Epstein,  Pennsylvania  labor  leaders,  were  con- 
fiscated and  they  were  put  ashore  as  they  were 
about  to  leave  New  York  for  Europe. 

— Col.  Weybrecht,  a  Mrs.  Gahris  of  Sebring,  and  Bob 
Jennings,  a  negro  waiter,  died  after  eating  cold 
storage  turkey  at  a  country  club   at  Canton,  O. 

— Federal  agents  began  round-up  of  liquor  sellers  in 
New  York  City. 

Aug.  27 — At  New  York  fair  prices  for  meats  are  fixed. 

— E.  H.  Gary,  head  of  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  re- 
ftised  to  deal  with  union  men  as  such;  union  leaders 
conferred  with  Gompers. 

— Nineteen  of  52  finish  "Aerial  Derby,"  round-trip 
race  between  Toronto  and  Mineoln.  L.  I.  (See 
Sports  for  this  and  other  aviation  events.) 

— Strike  of  yard  switchmen  and  allied  crafts  tied  up 
many  lines  in  Southern  and  Central  California. 

— Crowds  greeted  Prince  of  Wales  at  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  grounds,  Toronto. 

— ^Eleven  hundred  tons  of  tobacco  were  burned  In 
factory  fire  at  Pantln,  near  Paris. 

— Ohio  Supreme  Court  upheld  Cold  Storage  Law 

— At  Atlantic  City  an  undertAker  presents  Lillian 
Russell  with  a  $27,000  gold-trimmed  cofiln. 

Aug.  28— Director  Gen.  Hlnes  ordered  railroad 
strikers  in  California,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  to  re- 
sume work  under  penalty  of  dismissal  and  prose- 
cution. 

— P*resident  Wilson  sent  to  Senate  itemized  bill  of 
expenses  of  Paris  peace  delegation  with  request  for 
$825,000  for  unpaid  and  future  expenses;  a  total 
ol  $1,506,776. 

— Fi^ance  agreed  to  pay  the  United  States  §400,000,- 
000  lor  unused  army  property  . 

— The  House  adopted  a  resolution  reviving  grade  of 
CSeneral. 

— Sixty  thousand  persons  on  Parliament  Hill  wel- 
comed the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Ottawa. 

— At  Southerfield,  Ga.,  Lieut.  J.  K.  McRae  of  Washi 
Ington  State  and  m-ivate  R.  A.  Brook  of  Newnan, 
Ga  ,  were  killed  in  collision  of  planes  750  feet  up. 

— At  Dublin,  Ga  ,  lynching  mob  burned  a  negro. 
Ell  Cooper,  and  several  negro  churches  and  lodge 
rooms. 

— Monitor  Glowworm  was  sunk  at  Bercsnik,  Russia, 
by  explosion  of  ammunition  barge;  20  killed,  40 
missing. 

— Six  bandits  rob  Detroit  bank  of  63,000  cash  and 
$12,000  Liberty  bonds. 

— Ole  Hanson  resigned  as  Mayor  of  Seattle. 

— The  Carnegie  will  gives  to  widow  Fifth  Avenue 
house,  castle  and  lands  at  Skibo,  Scotland;  country 
homes  In  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  and  Lenox,  Mass.; 
annuities  of  810,000  to  Lloyd  George  and  ex- 
President  Taft;  $5,000  to  widows  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land and  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  John  Burns, 
John  Morley,  Walter  Dararosch,  Geo.  W.  Cable, 
and  many  others  got  annuities. 

— At  Manhattan,  Hippodrome  was  closed  by  strike. 

—A  81,500  oil  painting,  an  A.  W.  Wyant  landscapes 
was  SLOlen  from  a  Brooklyn  art  gallery. 
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Aug  29 — Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by 
9  to  8  adopted  amendments  to  peace  treaty  to 
give  United  States  same  vote  in  League  as  Great 
Britain,  to  shut  oft  British  colonies  from  voting  on 
British  Empire  questions  and  that  U.  S.  member 
ol  Reparations  Commission  vote  only  as  to  ship- 
ping. 

—State  Governors,  through  committee  of  seven, 
pledged  aid  to  President  Wilson  in  high  price  war. 

—At  Bologna,  Francesco  Francia's  "The  Madonna 
and  Child"  was  stolen  from  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  and  a  colored  photo  substituted  in  frame. 

—Newport's  annual  ball  was  revived  after  decide  by 
recently  elected  women  members  of  Casino  Board 
of  Directors,  Mrs.  Astor,  Mrs.  Thayer,  Mrs.  Wal- 
lach  and  Miss  Twombley. 

— S  100,000  cargo  sugar  and  grain  on  steamship  Lieut. 
Jean  Van  Lourent  at  34tn  St.,  Brooklyn,  burned. 

—At  Brooklyn,  New  York,  B.  R.  T.  employes 
ratified  settlement  for  25  per  cent,  wage  increase. 

—Appraisal  showed  Mrs.  Susan  F.  Colgate,  widow 
of  New  York  banker,  left  $1,000,000. 

Aug.  30 — At  Paris,  Gen.  Pershing  said  records  had 
been  sent  to  United  States  and  declined  to  testify 
before  Congx'ess  sub-committee  on  war  expenses 

— F.  P.  Walsh,  ex-Mayor  Dunne  of  Chicago,  ex- 
Mayor  F.  J.  McGulre  of  Syracuse,  Judge  Cohalan 
and  Bourke  Cockran  of  New  York,  at  hearing  of 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  urged  Inde- 
pendence of  Ireland  and  rejection  of  peace  treaty. 

—The  first  contingent  of  first  combat  troops  of  1st 
Division  arrived  on  the  Pastores  and  Orizaba. 

—At  Coapa,  Mexico,  H.  S.  McGlU,  an  American, 
was  shot  and  then  beaten  to  death  by  bandits. 

— R.  J.  Cooper,  lawyer,  was  murdered  at  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

—Jewels,  value  S35,000,  were  stolen  from  summer 
home  of  the  Paternos,  Allenhurst,  N.  J. 

—The  Socialist  National  Convention  opened  at 
Chicago. 

—At  Knoxville,  Tepn.,  a  mob  attacked  jail  in  hunt 
for  negro. 

—At  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  lawyer  shot  and  injured  a 
Judge  in  court. 

—At  New  York,  Hippodrome  strike  was  settled. 

—At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  bank  messenger  was  knocked 
down  and  robbed  of  S2,400:  the  robber  was  caught. 

Aug.  31 — Gen.  Pershing  left  Parts  for  Brest. 

— Russian  and  Australian  forces  retake  Emptsa  from 
the  BolshevlM. 

—The  dreadnought  New  York  with  Secretary  Dan- 
iels, reached  Monterey  from  Hawaii. 

— Workmen  are  given  share  in  control  of  War  De- 
partment's Rock  Island  Arsenal  shops,  appoint 
foremen  and  fix  prices. 

—The  Socialist.  National  Convention  at  Chicago 
split  in  two. 

—la  race  riot  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  2  were  kWed  and 
14  wounded;  8  whites,  6  negroes.  Machine  guns 
were  used  on  the  mob. 

— .\t  Montgomery,  Ala.,  ex-Lieut.  R.  L.  Johnson  was 
killed  in  fall  of  airplane. 

—Billy  Sunday  ended  his  revival  at  Ocean  Grove, 
N.  J.,  Methodist  camp  meeting. 

—Waterspout  rips  roofs  off  houses  at  Norwalk,  Ct. 

"Sept.  1 — The  Pacific  Fleet,  torty-two  warships,  led 
by  Admiral  Rodman,  steamed  through  the  Golden 
Gate  and  was  reviewed  by  Secretary  Daniels  on 
the  Oregon. 

—Gen.  Pershing  left  Brest  for  home  on  the  Leviathan; 
Marshal  Foch  bade  farewell. 

— Poles,  using  tanks,  took  Bobrinsk,  85  miles  from 
Minsk,  and  500  prisoners. 

— The  Prince  of  Wales  laid  corner-stone  of  Peace 
Tower,  ParUament  Building,  Ottawa. 

—Striking  employes  close  6  theatres  at  Boston,  3  at 
Providence,  1  at  St.  Louis,  1  in  Bronx,  New  York, 
and  stop  2  opening  at  Manhattan. 

— Police  raided  Socialist  convention  at  Chicago  and 
tore  down  red  flags  and  emblems. 

— U.  S.  trawler  Promotion  was  svmk  by  collision  in 
fog  with  French  liner  La  Lorraine,  125  miles  south- 
east ol  Halifax. 

— New  Jersey  Catholic  State  Federation  opposed 
woman  suffrage  and  prohibition. 

Sept.  2 — Senate  passed  House  bill  maldng  Pershing 
permanent  General. 

—The  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  at  Montreal. 

—At  Alexandria,  a  bomb  hidden  in  basket  of  grapes 
was  thrown  at  Hussein  Rushdi  Pasha,  Premier  ol 
Egypt,  by  divinity  student;  no  one  hurt. 

^-lu  New  York  primaries  lor  President  Board  of 
Aldermen,  Bennett,  Rep.,  carried  Kings,  Queens' 


and  Richmond,  but  La  Guardla  won  nomination 
by  vote  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx.  Untermyer, 
Dem.,  ran  behind  colleague  Luce;  Madlgan,  inde- 
pendent, was  third  for  Manhattan  Judgeships. 

— Exchange  Court,  No.  52  Broadway,  Manhattan, 
was  sold  by  the  Astors  for  $5,000,000. 

— A  pearl  necklace  owned  by  the  late  Anna  Held, 
actress,  was  sold  for  852,000. 

Sept  3— President  Wilson  left  Washington  at  night 
on  a  special  train  over  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  to 
begin  his  Peace  Treaty  speech-making  trip. 

— The  President  signed  Pershing  biU  and  sent  nom- 
ination as  General  to  Senate. 

— The  U.  S.  Senate  passed  bill  to  make  possible 
leasing  of  public  lands  having  deposits  of  oU,  coal, 
gas,  phosphate,  and  sodium. 

— The  British  destroyer  S-19  was  sunk  by  a  Russian 
mine:  24  were  lost 

— New  Zealand  Parliament  ratified  Peace  Treaty. 

— Cardinal  Mercler  of  Belgium  sailed  from  Brest  for 
the  United  States  on  Northern  Pacific. 

— Wm.  Harrison,  brother  of  ex-Mayor  ol  Chicago, 
was  wounded  by  bomb  ttirown  at  Gov.  Saito  at 
Seoul,  Corea. 

— Mexican  cavalry  fired  on  U.  S.  flyers  near  Laredo, 
Tex. 

— Virginia's  House  of  Delegates  rejected  woman 
suffrage  by  61  to  21. 

— Alabama  State  Senate  refused  to  ratify  Federal 
Woman  Suffrage  Amendment  by  18  to  13. 

— Ole  Hanson,  ex-Mayor  of  Seattle,  announced  can- 
didacy for  U.  S.  Presidency 

— At  I.,exington,  Ky  ,  John  Shell  celebrated  his  ISlst 
birthday  by  taking  his  first  auto  ride.  He  has  29 
children,  and  married  a  second  time  when  125. 
His  youngest  son  is  5  years  old,  his  oldest  living 
child  is  over  90. 

— Near  Star  City,  Ark.,  thirty  men  shot  and  killed 
FUnton  Brlggs,  a  negro,  alleged  Inaultcr  ol  a  white 
woman. 

— One  hundred  and  one  ol  The  World  employes 
regLstered  as  war  veterans  and  formed  Post  217 
American  Legion 

Sept  4 — President  Wilson  explained  Peace  Treaty 
and  League  of  Nations  to  crowds  at  Columbus,  O., 
and  Indlananolis. 

— Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  a 
resolution  to  ratify  peace  treaty  with  reservations: 
(1)  unconditional  right  of  withdrawal;  (2)  no  inter- 
ference in  lorelgn  territorial  disputes;  (3)  domestic 
affairs,  immigration,  tariff,  etc.,  and  (4)  Monroe 
Doctrine  questions  not  to  be  submitted  to  League. 

— Senate  in  rising  vote  unai;iimously  confirmed  John 
J.  Pershing's  nomination  to  be  General  ol  the 
Army. 

— Gen.  Denlkine,  antl-Bolshevlk,  took  Kleff  after 
two  days'  fight. 

— At  Brooklyn,  deputy  marshals  belonging  to 
Tenants'  Union  refused  to  evict  tenants  showing 
union  cards. 

— At  New  York,  U.  S.  revenue  agents  at  pistol  point 
seized  575.000  worth  narcotics. 

Sept  5 — President  Wilson  spoke  twice  at  St.  Louis. 

— U.  S.  Senate  passed  bill  to  enforce  War-time  Pro- 
hibition. 

— William  C.  Redfleld  resigned  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  take  effect  Nov.  1. 

— The  Prince  of  Wales  started  from  Nlplgon,  Ont.,  In 
canoe  on  fishing  and  hunting  trip. 

— Jose  Pardo  y  Barredo,  twiqe  President  of  Peru, 
deposed  at  IJma,  July  4, 1919,  arrived  in  New  York 
with  wife,  mother,  six  children  and  two  brothers. 

— Miners'  grievance  committee  orders  strike  in 
Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  Valleys  collieries.  Pa. 

— A  strike  of  engineers  and  firemen  caused  tenants  of 
Metropolitan  Building  at  Manhattan  to  walk  up 
forty-five  flights  of  stairs. 

Sept.  6 — At  Vienna  the.  National  Assembly  -voted, 
97  to  23,  to  sign  the  peace  treaty.  The  German 
Nationalists  voted  against  signing  the  treaty  and 
some  of  the  South  Tyrolese  Party  did  not  vote. 

— The  World  begins  publication  of  Gen.  Ludendorfl's 
book  on  German  blunders  in  the  war. 

— President  Wilson  spoke  at  Kansas  City  and  at 
Des  Moines,  la. 

— Former  Empress  Zlta  of  Austria  gave  birth  to  a 
son. 

— H.  C.  Hoover,  and  staff  left  London  for  New  York. 

— Gen.  Pershing  was  assailed  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative Schall,  Prog.  Rep.,  of  Minnesota,  who 
was  one  of  the  four  Congressmen  voting  against 
conferring  the  permanent  rank  ol  General  on 
Pershing. 
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Sept.  6 — Fighting  mlnera  In  West  Virginia  lay  down 
their  arms. 

— Celebrations  commemorating  the  162cl  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Lafayette  and  the  fifth  anniversary ' 
of  the  first  Battle  of  the  Marne  were  held  yesterday 
thioughout  the  country.  In  New  York  City  there 
were  several  ceremonies.  At  Pointe  de  Grave 
France,  a  monument  was  unveiled. 

— The  statue  of  Sir  Geo.  E.  Cartier  was  unveiled  at 
Montreal  as  King  George  pressed  an  electric  button 
at  Balmoral  Castle. 

— C.  M.  Galloway  quit  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, declaring  Postmaster  General  Burleson 
forced  him  and  Commissioner  H.  \V.  Craven  out. 

— Three  American  oil  companies  operating  in  the 
Tampico  district  of  Mexico  were  robbed  of  $59,060. 

— Burglars  crack  six  safes  In  one  building  on  W.  14tn 
St ,  New  York. 

— F.  C.  Howe  resigned  as  Immigration  Commis- 
sioner at  New  York. 

■ — Actors'  strike  at  New  York  ended. 

Sept.  7 — At  Brussels  the  Flemish  Activist  leader.  Dr. 
August  Borms,  was  condemned  to  death  following 
a  trial  which  lasted  a  week. 

— Private  Reass  Madsen  of  Sacramento,  'Cal.,  was 
shot  and  killed  by  German  soldiers  in  the  neutral 
zone  about  a  mile  from  the  boundary  of  the 
Coblenz  bridgehead. 

— Ambushed  men  attacked  British  soldiers  and 
killed  one  at  Fermoy,  Ireland. 

— Bolshevists  captured  Tobolsk,  Siberia. 

— Property  valued  at  $2,000,000,  sold  recently  by 
the  Americans  tO'the  Germans,  was  destroyed  by 
explosions  in  ammunition  dumps  near  Neuwied. 

— The  Paris  theatre  strike  ended. 

— The  Prince  of  Wales  fished  in  Nlpigon  waters. 

— At  Pontiac,  111.,  one  officer  and  one  Inmate  were 

killed  and  two  officers  and  an  inmate  were  wounded 

.  In  a  revolver  battle  In  the  State  Reformatory  after 

two  prisoners  had  attempted  to  escape  by  sawing 

the  bars  of  their  cell-. 

— Three  were  killed  and  31  hurt  in  a  fire  in  the  rheo- 
stat room  on  the  U.  S.  battleship  New  Mexico  at 
San  Francisco. 

— ^W.  K.  Marcellus,  an  Ashtabula,  O.,  millionaire, 
reported  he  had  been  kidnapped  with  two  others 
and  robbed. 

—The  New  York  public  schools  reopened. 

—A  bronze  tablet,  presented  by  the  employes  of  The 
World  and  The  Evening  World,  in  honor  of  their 
comrades  who  served  in  the  war  and  In  memory  of 
those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  was  un- 
veiled by  Mrs.  Ralph  Pulitzer  In  the  main  lobby  of 
the  Pulitzer  Building. 

— At  New  York  the  heat  was  90  degrees. 

Sept.  8 — President  Wilson  spoke  for  the  peace  treaty 
at  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

— Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  reached  New  York  from 
France,  on  the  Leviathan.  Secretary  of  War  Baker 
presented  to  him  his  commission  as  General.  The 
Genera!  was  given  the  freedom  of  the  town  at  the 
City  Hall.  Thence  he  went  to  his  quarters  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  At  night  he  was  the  chief  guest 
of  Rodman  Wanamaker,  at  the  Ritz-Carlton, 
whence  they  attended  the  EUppodrome. 

— The  House,  244  to  7,  voted  to  make  Admirals  of 
W.  S.  Sims  and  W.  S.  Benson. 

■ — Fire  on  the  docks  at  Rotterdam,  Holland,  de- 
stroyed $1,000,000  of  cotton. 

— ^The  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
William,  Ont. 

— Eighteen  thousand  D.  &  H.  coal  miners  struck  in 
the  Scranton,  Pa.,  region. 

— N.  W.  Shear  and  Mary  E.  Messmer  were  found 
slain  by  bullets  near  Buffalo. 

— The  win  of  Mrs.  Blanche  A.  Thompson  leaves 
$500,000  to  found  a  vacation  home  to  be  known  as 
"Friendship  Hall,"  at  Rhlnebeck,  N.  Y.,  "for 
white  Protestant  children  between  the  ages  of 
9  and  16  years,  who  shall  have  been  residents  In 
this  State  for  at  least  five  years." 

—The  Minnesota  Legislature  ratified  the  Federal 
Woman  Suffi-age  Constitutional  Amendment. 

— At  New  York,  the  temperature  was  91. 

— Brooklyn  has  a  gas  strike. 

— Supreme  Court  Justice  L.  D.  Brandels  returned 
from  Syria. 

Sept.  9 — President  Wilson  spoke  on  the  League  at 
Minneapolis  and  at  St.  Paul,  and  addressed  the 
Minnesota  Legislature. 

— The  police  of  Boston  struck. 

—fifty  thousand  school  children  were  addressed  at 
Central  Park  by  Gen.  Pershing,   who  planted  a 


tree.    At  night  he  attended  an  Elks  reception  and 
then  went  to  the  Gaiety  Theatre. 

— An  appeal  for  formal  recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  belligerency  of  the  anti-Carranza 
revolutionsry  factions  in  Mexico,  and  for  financia! 
aid  in  the  proposed  overthrow  of  Carranza  was 
presented  at  the  White  Hou'ie  by  Gilarado  Ma- 
gara,  Felix  Diaz,  GuUlermo  Melxueiro,  Felipe 
Angeles,  Francisco  Villa  and  Manuel  Pelaez. 

— The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  ol 
Science  met  at  Bournemouth. 

— A  typhoon  kills  3,000  on  South  Coast  of  China. 

— The  FYince  of  Wales  visited  Winnipeg  where  his 
right  hand  was  X-rayed. 

— Ten  were  killed  In  food  riots  at  Glogau,  Silesia. 

— At  Hammond,  Ind.,  5  street  car  strikers  were  killed 
and  15  wounded  in  a  fight  with  police. 

— The  G.  A.  R.  met  at  Columbus,  O. 

— The  D  .  L.  &  W-  coal  miners  struck  in  the  Scranton 
region. 

— Twenty-seven  out  of  a  crew  of  thlrty-slx  men  were 
drowned  in  the  Bahama  Channel,  when  the  Ward 
Line  st«amer  Corydon.  carrjdng  a  cargo  of  sugar 
for  New  York,  foundered  during  the  hurricane. 
Skipper  Christiansen  went  down  with  his  ship. 

— At  Atlantic  City  what  was  said  to  have  been  the 
first  funeral  by  airplane  in  the  United  States  took 
place,  when  an  aircraft  with  a  speed  of  100  miles  an 
hour  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  a 
coffin  In  which  there  was  the  body  of  a  six-year-old 
girl  from  Atlantic  City  to  Pleasantvllle  for  inter- 
ment. 

— Appraisal  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Commodore 
Morton  F.  Plant  of  Connecticut  gives  the  figure  ol 
,S32,940,237. 

— Cardinal  Merrier  of  Belgium  arrived  at  New  York. 

Sept.  10 — Austria  (by  Chancellor  Ranner)  signed  the 
peace  treaty  at  St.  Germain. 

— President  Wilson  spoke  for  the  League  at  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak. 

— Senators  Johnson,  Borah,  and  McCormlck  speak 
against  the  League  at  Chicago. 

— The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  the 
peace  treaty  ont  to  the  Senate  with  45  amend- 
ments and  4  reservations. 

— Two  million  New  Yorkers  acclaimed  Gen.  Pershing, 
his  composite  regiment,  and  the  First  Division  aa 
they  paraded  on  Fifth  Avenue.  At  night  he  at- 
tended a  concert  at  Central  Park  and  a  citizens' 
dinner  at  the  Waldorf. 

— Cavalry  and  machine  gunners  charged  rioting 
Boston  mobs  in  the  police  strike.  The  militia  did 
police  duty;  two  were  slain,  many  shot.  In  the 
streets. 

—The  British  Government  has  proclaimed  the  sup- 
pression ol  the  Sinn  Fein  organization,  the  Gaelic 
League,  the  Irish  Volunteers  and  the  Cumann  na 
Moan  Society  in  the  City  and  County  of  Cork. 
The  Government  also  has  declared  that  the  first 
section  of  the  Criminal  I./aw  Procedure  Act  ol  1887 
shall  be  applied  to  Cork,  Limerick,  Clare,  Tipper- 
ary,  and  Dublin  Counties 

— Obe  Cox,  negro,  alleged  slayer  of  a  farmer's  wife, 
was  burned  at  a  stake,  near  Athens,  Ga. 

— The  mill  employes  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.  set 
Sept.  22  for  a  general  strike 

— A  $2,000,000  storm  razed  hundreds  of  houses  at 
Key  West  and  drove  the  steamship  Comal  ashore. 
At  Havana  five  weie  killed. 

— The  Prince  of  Wales  lost  S375  in  a  wheat  specula- 
tion at  Winnipeg. 

— Cardinal  Mercler  visited  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bal- 
timore. 

— The  AA-1,  first  U.  S.  "fleet"  submarine,  made 
20  92  knots  per  hour  on  her  trial  trip. 

Sept.  11 — The  President  spoke  for  the  League  at 
Billings  and  Helena,  Mont.  He  called  the  Boston 
police  strike  a  "crime  against  civilization." 

— The  Governor  took  command  at  Boston.  The 
militia  shot  three  persons.    Police  strike  continues. 

— American  marines  land  on  east  coast  of  Hpnduras. 

— The  National  Convention  of  United  Mine  Workers, 
at  Cleveland,  approved  nationalization  of  mines. 

— At  Dunkirk,  Harold  M.  Brunner  of  Erie,  Pa.,  an 
aviator,  was  killed  while  giving  an  exhibition 
flight  at  the  Chautauqua  County  Fair. 

— At  Paris,  ex-Premier  Jos.  Caillaux  was  transferred 
Irom  Sante  Prison  to  a  private  nursing  home. 

■ — Strikes  tied  up  Marseilles. 
— Bronx  doctors  organize  a  guild. 
— Flames    destroyed    interior   ol    the    Community 
Church,  formerly  Church  ol  the  Messiah,  New 
York. 
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Sept.  U — Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller's  estate  was  ap- 
praised at  $1,563,795.    She  died  In  March,  1915. 

—Robert  Bergwlck,  17,  gave  the  Bronx  police 
$47,000  ot  $58,000  which  he  Bald  he  had  taken 
from  the  Columbia  Trust  Co. 

Sept.  12 — President  Wilson  spoke  for  the  League  at 
Coeiir  d'AIene,  Idaho,  and  Spokane,  Wash. 

i— W.  C.  Bullitt,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Peace  Ml&sion 
Staff,  told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions that  Secretary  Lansing  had  opposed  the 
League. 

— Tlie  British  Government  proclaimed  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Sinn  Fein  Parliament  and  Sinn  Fein 
organizations  throughout  Ireland.  Raids  and 
seizures  followed  Among  those  arrested  were 
two  members  of  Parliament,  Ernest  Blythe  of 
Monaghan,  and  Patrick  O'Keefe  of  Cork. 

—At  Boston,  militia  guarded  the  city.  The  striking 
police  were  classed  as  deserters  by  Commissioner 
Curtis  and  were  refxised  reinstatement  despite  a 
plea  from  President  Gompers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor 

—Gen.  Pershing  left  New  York,  spent  two  and  a  half 
hours  at  Philadelphia,  then  went  to  Washington. 
Both  cities  gave  him  a  big  welcome. 

—The  Pennsylvania  anthracite  strike  ended. 

-^At  New  York,  auto  bandits  hold  up  the  night 
clerks  at  the  Grenoble,  Sherman  Square,  St.  Paul, 
and  Madison  Square  Hotels. 

Sept  13 — President  Wilson  spoke  for  the  League  at 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  At  the  latter  place,  he  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  reviewed  the  Pacific 
Fleet  from  the  Oregon. 

— At  Boston,  acting  under  an  opinion  by  Attorney 
General  Wyman,  Polic*  Commissioner  Edwin  U. 
Curtis  declared  vacant  the  places  of  the  1,127 
Boston  policemen  on  strike  and  took  steps  to 
reolace  them  immediately  with  returned  war 
veterans  under  permanent  appointment. 

—The  Prince  of  Wales  pitched  in  a  ball  game  at 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 

• — Six  thousand  dollars  Jn  gold  was  paid  Mexicans  for 
the  release  of  Dr.  J.  W  Smith,  an  American,  and 
E.  Monson  (Munson?),  believed  to  be -a  subject  of 
Sweden,  who  were  taken  from  a  train  near  Santa 
Eulalla,  Chihuahu.i. 

— A  new-born  babe,  burlfcd  seven  hours  In  a  hag,  two 
feet  below  the  ground,  was  rescued  alive  at  Marl- 
boro, Mass. 

— Hammer,  Spartncan  and  strike  leader  -at  Essen, 
Germany,  has  been  assassinated 

— Zone  fares  (3  cents  for  the  first  mile,  2  cents  for 
each  succeeding  mile)  went  into  effect  at  midnight 
on  the  Public  Service  Com.  lines  in  New  Jersey 

— August  Hecksber  of  New  York  gives  $100,000  to 
Rutgers  College. 

— The  Lawson  Air  Liner  carried  nine  passengers 
from  Syracuse  to  Mineola,  313  miles  In  167  minutes. 

— Flames  did  $5,000,000  damage  to  a  Greenpoint 
(BrookljTi)  plant  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  It 
burned  over  20  acres  and  rendered  hundreds  tem- 
porarily homeless. 

• — Roland  Rohlts  ascended  34,200  feet  in  an  airplane 
at  Mineola. 

— Five  thousand  sliipyard  employes  at  New  York 
quit  work  at  noon  in  violation  of  rules. 

Sept.  14 — At  Seattle,  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  at- 
tended the  Fiist  Prrsbyterian  Church,  then  he  dis- 
cussed labor  questions  with  Jas  A  Duncan,  L. 
W.  Buck,  and  A  H  Cotterell.  At  10  P.  M.  he 
left  for  Portland,  Ore 

— Two  hundred  and  flity  prominent  Americans, 
beaded  by  W.  H  Taft,  appealed  to  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  treaty. 

— The  raid  on  Fl\ime  by  troons  headed  by  Gabriele 
d'Annimzio  was  unopposed. 

Sept  15 — The  President  spoke  at  Portland,  Ore. 
Ben  F.  Allen,  a  newspaper  man  was  killed  and 
two  other  correspondents  were  hurt  In  an  auto 
un.set. 

•^The  German  treaty  was  taken  up  in  open  Senate  at 
Washington  The  Austrian  treaty  was  put  on 
record. 

— The  Allies  quit  Fiurae. 

— Geo.  G.  Barnard's  8tat\ie  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
unveiled  at  Manchester,  England.  A.  B.  Parker 
spolce. 

— The  Texas  Gulf  storm  killed  500,  made  4,000  home- 
less and  did  $4,000,000  damage.  The  schooner 
Conperfleld,  the  steamship  Corydon,  the  steamship 
Hillsboro  County,  and  several  schooners  were  lost, 
also  the  Spanish  steamship  Valbanera. 

"—At  Jackson,  Minn.,  A.  C.  Townley.  President  of  the  ■" 


National  Non-Partisan  League,  and  Joseph  Gilbert 
former  organization  manager,  were  sentenced  to 
three  months  In  the  county  jail  without  alternative 
of  fine.    They  were  convicted  July  12. 

— The  National  Industrial  Conference  of  Canada 
opened  at  Ottawa.  The  Zionist  Organization  of 
America  met  at  Chicago.  The  International 
Brotherhood  Congress  opened  at  London.  The 
International  Conference  of  Woman  Physicians 
opened  at  New  York 

— Auto  bandits  get  S7,40O  from  the  WlUlamsbrldge 
branch  of  the  Bronx  Borough  Bank. 

— New  Haven,  Ct.,  reporters  and  editors  strike  for 
more  pay. 

— New  York  shipyards  locked  out  5,000  men  who 
had  quit  at  noon,  Sept.  13. 

— Meyer  H.  Lehman  of  New  York  left  $2,888,604. 

— At  Macon,  Ga.,  the  city  firemen  refused  to  dis- 
solve their  union. 

Sept.  16— President  Wilson  signed  the  bill  Incor- 
porating the  American  Legion. 

— The  Poles  occupy  Borisoft. 

— Klamil  Pasha,  former  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey,  has 
organized  a  Nationalist  Government  in  Asia 
Minor  at  Erzerum  and  convoked  a  Nationalist 
Assembly  at  Slvas. 

— Survivors  of  the  British  steamship  Bayronto  were 
landed  at  Havana.  The  steamship  Barnstable  has 
been  lost  in  the  Gulf,  also  the  steamship  Lake 
Winona 

— Sorro,  a  Turk  at  Constantinople,  claims  to  be  144 
years  old. 

— At  Macon,  Ga.,  the  police  refused  to  disband  their 
union. 

— At  New  York,  a  seventeen-year^ld  messenger  of 
L.  M.  Prince  &  Co.,  brokers,  vanished  with 
S32  525. 

— Thos.  E.  Wilson,  at  Atlantic  City,  waa  chosen 
President  of  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers. 

— The  Vatican  Choirs  landed  at  New  York. 

— Herbert  Hoover  was  boomed  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  at  a  dinner  at  New  York  by  the 
American  In&titute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers. 

Sept.  17 — President  Wilson  spoke  for  the  League  at 
San  Francisco 

— At  Washington,  Gen.  Pershing  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  First  Division. 

— Chairman  E.  H.  Gary  of  the  tF.  S.  Steel  Corp. 
issued  a  statement  that  the  coiiipany  will  stick  to 
its  open  shop  policy  at  all  costs.  Strike  signs  were 
posted  on  steel  mills  in  the  Chicago  district 

— The  Italian  Government  begins  a  blockade  of 
Flume. 

' — Sir  Oliver  Lodge  asserted  at  a  Jas.  Watt  centenary, 
England,  that  if  the  atomic  energy  of  an  ounce  ol 
matter  could  be  utilized  It  would  be  sufficient  to 
raise  the  German  ships  sunk  In  the  Scapa  Flow 
and  pile  them  on  top  o^  the  Scottish  mountains. 

— The  Cork  Examiner,  newspaper,  was  suppressed 

— A  clerk  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sion confessed  a  graft  plot  by  which  workmen's 
claims  against  tne  State  Insurance  Fund  were 
settled  for  a  "divvy." 

— Rioting  shipyard  workers  tied  up  the  South  Jersey 
trolleys  on  account  of  the  zone  fares. 

— Mrs  Marguerite  Remington  and  her  two  daughters, 
who  left  Seattle.  April  18.  on  a  3,500-mlle  hike, 
arrived  at  New  York. 

— Constitution  Day  was  celebrated  at  New  York  and 
elsewhere. 

— Caruso  left  New  York  to  sing  at  Mexico  City  at 
S7,000  a  night. 

— The  Rev.  C.  S.  Burch  was  elected  Protestant 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York. 

— Cardinal  Mercier,  of  Belgium,  was  given  the  free- 
dom of  New  York  and  a  public  dinner  at  the 
Waldorf 

— Raymond  Higgins  of  Chicago  jumped  off  the 
steamship  La  Lorraine  with  2,000  francs. 

Sept.  18 — The  President  spoke  at  a  San  Francisco 
business  men's  lunch,  and  at  Oakland.  He  de- 
nounced pol'ce  unions  as  a  public  peril. 

— Congress  In  joint  session  gave  thanks  to  Gen. 
Pershing  In  person. 

—  An  Irish-American  mass  meeting  In  Brooklyn 
cheered  a  denunciation  of  President  Wilson  as  a 
"traitor."     De  Valera  attacked  the  League. 

— The  steel  employes  union  heads  reject  President 
Wilson's  request  for  doiay  in  railing  strike. 

— British  post  office  men  united  all  their  unions. 

— The  Poles  drive  the  Reds  to  the  north  ot  tue 
Dvlna  River. 
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Sept.  18— Zone-fare  rioters  tried  to  burn  the  ship- 
yard trolley  terminal  below  Camden,  N.  J. 
— Five  bandits  get  $75,000  from  a  mall  car  on  the 
Ocean  Limited  of  the  Canadian  National  Railway, 
near  Harlaka,  Quebec  Prov.,  Can.;  861,000  was 
later  recovered. 
— Cardinal  Mercler  was  entertained  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  State  University  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
— Robert  Hicks,  75,  told  the  police  he  strangled  his 

daughter  In  1896  In  Hickory  County,  Mo. 
— Aviator  Roland  Rohlfs  ascended  34,500  feet  at 

Mlneola,  L.  I.  ' 

— Chile  celebrated  its  109th  birthday. 
— Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  shivered  at  the 

Coney  Island  Mardl  Gras. 
— At  Brooklyn,  Policeman  F.  G.  Lisa  killed  Peter 

Jerabek,  15,  In  mistake  for  a  burglar. 
— Rear  Admiral  Ugo  Conz  of  the  Italian  Navy  was 

officially  received  at  New  York  City  Hall. 
— H.  C.  Fahnestock  of  New  York  left  $17,775,667. 

He  died  In  June,  1914. 
• — $234,000  was  stolen  from  a  registered  mail  packet 
from  the  Chicago  Federal  Reserve  Bank  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  Whiting,  Ind.  Most  of  the 
money  later  was  recovered,  having  been  burled  on 
farms  or  hidden  in  safe  deposit  vaults. 
Sept.  19— President    Wilson,    at    San    Diego,    Cal., 

talked  to  50,000  persons  by  megaphone. 
— The  Australian  House  ratified    the    peace  treaty 

and  the  defensive  alliance. 
—At  Paris  a  treaty  of  peace  was  presented  by  the 

Allies  to  Bulgaria. 
— Pierre  Lenoir,  convicted  of  treason,  was  reprieved 

Indefinitely  at  Paris. 
— Moscow  was  In  a  state  of  siege. 
— At   Munich,    Fritz   Seidl,   Jasef   Eldt,    and   three 
otaers  were  sentenced  and  shot  for  having  murdered 
hostages  during  tue  Soviet  regime. 
— At  New  York,  a  boy  messenger  vanished  with 

§141,000  of  Liberty  bonds. 
— Several  steel  plants  at  Pittsburgh  and  McKeesport 

locked  out  the  men.  . 

— The  National  Antl-Saloon  Party  was  organized  at 

Chicago.  ^     ^ 

— At  Chicago  the  15,000  carpenters  who  have  beep 
on    strike   since    July    18,    forcing    80,000    other 
workers  out,  won  their  strike  lor  SI  an  hour,  the 
highest  wages  paid  carpenters  in  the  U.  S. 
— The  steamslup  Arabian  Prince  was  beached  afire, 

at  Gibraltar. 
— The  .steamship  Arvada,  with  $3,800,000  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  aboard,  sank  off  the  English  coast. 
— Thieves  got  560,000  in  gems  at  Mrs.  Malcolrq  D 

(Crocker)  Whitman's,  Lawrence,  L.  I. 
Sept.  20 — President   Wilson  was  wohiomed  at'  Los 

Angeles,  where  lie  spoke. 

— Twelve  hundred  and  fifty  American  troo.  .  -eft 

■Vladivostok  (27th  Infantry)  for  the  United  btates. 

—The  Citizens"  State  Bank  at  Ralston,  Neb.,  was 

robbed  of  S4,000  by  bandits,  who  were  hunted  by 

airplanes. 

— Mayor  Hylan  of  New  York  ordered  labor  agitators 

removed  from  city's  payroll. 
^Thos.  M.  Synott  gave  $50,000  to  the  Presbyterian 

General  Education  Board. 
Sept.  21 — The  President  left  Los  Angeles 
— Fire    destroyed    51,000,000    property    at    Camp 

Miramas,  Franco. 
— The  Prince  of  Wales  opened  Dominion  Park  at 

Revelstoke,  B.  C. 
• — Two  were  v/ounde-d  in  clash  between  mounted 
police  and  steel  employes  at  Clairton  and  Otto,  Pa. 
— The  Boston  unions  decided  asalnst  a  general  strike. 
— A  bomb  wounds  Gen.  Buratofl  in  Trans-Caucasia 
—A  record  freshet  sweeps  down  the  Rio  Grande, 

widening  the  rivei  to  forty  miles  in  places. 
— Eamonn  De  Valera  reviev/ed  a  parade  of  5,000 

at  Elizaljeth   N.  J.  * 
— New  York  City  put  buses  on  various  routes 
— Marandl   and   several    other   opera   singers   from 

Italy  were  ordered  deported  by  Ellis  Isl?.nd. 
— The  new  Five  Point."rMis.sion,  No.  69  Madison  St., 

New  York,  was  dedicated. 
— Masked  men  rob  messenger  of  $3,000  in  Spruce 

St.,  New  York. 
—The  Boston  unions  decidnd  against  a  general  ctnke 

to  back  the  striking  police. 
—Nine  were  lost  by  tV'e  sinking  of  the  steamship 

Hortense  Lea  off  the  Tyne. 
Sept.  22— The  President  spoke  at  Sacramento,  Cal  , 

and  Reno,  Nev. 
—The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  helO  the  United 
States-French  deleiisive  treaty  constitutioaal. 


— In  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Penrose  (Rep.)  said  the 
women  of  the  Presidential  party  brought  back 
from  Europe  a  million  in  gift  Jewels. 
— The  great  steel  strike  began.  The  unions  said 
279,000  o!  the  350,000  employes  quit.  The  com- 
panies said  only  20  per  cent.  quit.  The  Pitts- 
burgh men  mostly  stuck  to  work;  Chicago  men 
largely  struck;  five  were  shot  at  New  Castle,  Pa.; 
trouble  also  at  Homestead. 
—Italy  asks  the  Allies  to  drive  d'Annunzlo  out  ol 

Flume. 
—The  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  left  on  the 

George  Washington  for  New  York. 
-j-"To  hell  with  kings,"  said  Mayor  Hoan  of  Mil- 
waukee In  a   letter  refusing  to  Invite  royalty  to 
visit  that  city. 
— Germany  renounces  union-wlth-Austria  clause  In 

its  new  Constitution. 
— The  St.  Mlhiel  monument  cornerstone  was  laid. 
— The  Prince  of  Wales  reached  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
— Tiie  New  Jersey  Anti-Saloon  League  gave  $5,252  to 

Gov.  Runyon's  primary  campaign  fund. 
— The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 

met  at  New  Orleans. 

— Cardinal  Mercler  visited  theU.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

— Gen.  H.  W.  Carpentier  of  New  York  left  $3,806,000, 

of   which   Columbia   University   gets   $1,420,000; 

Barnard   College,   $1,420,000;   Presbyterian   Hos- 

pit.al,     $200,000;     Sloane     Maternity     Hospital, 

$200,000,  and  University  of  California,  $100,000. 

— Mrs.    Margaret   A.    Howard    of    New   York   left 

$400,000  for  a  new  home  for  poor  needlewomen. 
— The  New  York  City  Bar  Association  dined  ex- 
Lord  Chancellor  Flnlay  of  England. 
Sept.  23 — The  President  spoke  at  Salt  "Lake  City. 
— The  Senate  took  its  first  vote  on  the  League  of 
Nations  and  by  43  to  40  the  consideration  of  the 
Fall  amendment  was  postponed  for  a  week. 
— At  Buffalo   (Lackawanna)    2   were   shot  and   50 
wounded  by  armed  guards  In  steel  strike  riots. 
At  Farrell,  Pa  ,  2  were  killed  and  several  wounded 
In  steel  riots.    The  strike  spread  at  Chicago,  and 
Youngstown,  O. 
— The  World's  Cotton  Conference  opened  at  New 
York.     The  Exposition   of   Chemical  Industries 
opened  at  Chicago. 
— A  landing  party  from  the  U.  S.  S.  Olympla  pre- 
served order  at  Trau.  on  the  Dalmatian  coast. 
Sept.  24 — President  Wilson  spoke  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
— Samuel  Gompers  told  the  U.  S.  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  steel  strike  was  neces- 
sary.    Tlie  strike  continued,  with  less  disorder, 
waning  at  Pittsburgh  and  gaining  at  Youngstown 
and  Cleveland.     At  Youngstown  there  was  an 
aerial  police  patrol. 
—J.  D.   Rockefeller  gave  $2,000,000   to  the  Mis- 
sionary Board  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion to  take  care  of  needy  clergy. 
— Six  hundred  American  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
opened  their  National  Conference  at  Washington. 
— Anna  Held,  actress,  left  5278,261,  of  which  §155,- 

000  was  jewels. 
— Frank  McCullough  of  Kane,  Pa.,  a  freshman  at 
Colgate  University   at   Hamilton,    was   drowned 
In  Lake  Morain,  where  he  had  been  taken  by  a 
hazing  party  of  sophomores. 
Sept.  25 — The  President  spoke  at  Denver  and  at 

Pueblo,  Col.  ,^ 

— Steel  strike  leaders  reported  no  gains.  They 
claimed  342,000  men  out.  Violence  subsided. 
John  Fitzoatrlck,  strike  leader,'  told  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  thai  when 
the  strike  was  called  the  union  had  less  than 
100,000  of  the  500,000  men  in  the  mills.  The 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  refused  to  confer  with  the 
Steel  Workers'  National  Committee. 
— Italians  seize  more  of  the  Dalmatian  coast. 
— At  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  a  BL-ick  Hand  bomb  killed  3 

hurt  4,  and  wrecked  a  house. 

— A  New  York  Stock  Exchange  seat  sold  for  $87,000. 

— The  steamship  Rosalind   went  on   Cowes   Reef, 

Long    Island    Sound,    but    was    taken    oS    alter 

twenty-lour  hours. 

— Ten  thousand  attended  the  opening  ol  the  army 

sales  store  at  New  York. 
Sept.  26— President  V/ilson,  suffering  from  a  nervouB 
collapse,  gave  up  his  speaking  tour  at  W^chltaj 
Kan.,  and  started  back  to  Washington. 
— King  Peter  of  Serbia  returned   to   Belgrade  afteP 

five  years*  absence. 
— The  American  yacht  Finback,   which  left  New 
York  July  12  for  the  Arctic  with  Christian  LedeUj 
explorer,  has  been  lost. 
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Sept.  26 — British  raliroad  empioyes  began  a  general 

Btrilte,  demanding  more  wages. 
— Samuel  Gompers  told  the  Senate  committee  at 

Washington  the  steel  strike  was  due  to  terrorism 

by  employers.     More  men  returned  to  work  at 

Chicago. 
— The  Prince  of  Wales  was  at  Duncan,  B.  C. 
— A.  T.  King,  pioneer  motorcycle  operator,  died  of 

anger  after  failing  to  get  a  phone  number  at  New 

York. 
— Mre   E.  R.  Herbert  of  New  York,  a  widow,  gave 

up  all  rights  to  her  child  lor  SlO.OOO. 
— At  New  York  the  Supreme  Court  enjoined  fare 

raises  on  the  Manhattan  and  Queens  traction  lines. 
—J.   D.   Rockefeller  gave  $20,000,000   to  aid   and 

improve  medical  education  in  the  United  States. 
— Viscount  Grey,  new  British  Ambassador,  reached 

New  York  from  London 
— Jockey   Phil   Musgrave   was    killed    and    Jockey 

Schutttnger  mortally  hurt  at  the  Havre  de  Grace, 

Maryland,  track. 
— The  First  National  Bank,   Hollsopple,  Pa.,  was 

robbed  of  $10,000. 
Sept.  27 — Luxemburg  votes  to  stay  a  Grand  Duchy 
— The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic  Committee   voted   to  put   women  on   the 

National  Committee 
— Emma  Goldman  was  freed  from  Missouri  peniten- 
tiary. 
— Cardinal  Mercler  visits  Philadelphia. 
— The  contract  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey 

for  the  construction  of  a  vehicular  runnel  from 

Canal   St .    Manhattan,    to   Twelfth   St.,   Jersey 

City,  under  the  Hudson  River,  was  signed. 
— Mrs.  Rodman  Wanamaker   received  a  bomb  at 

Tuxedo  Parle,  N.  Y.,  from  a  discharged  servant. 
Sept.  28 — President  Wilson  returned  to  the  White 

House. 
— A  mob  wrecked  a  Christian  Mission  to  the  Jews, 

South  4th  St.,  Brooklyn. 
— Wm.  Brown,  colored,  attacker  of  a  white  girl,  was 

lynched  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  by  a  mob  which  burned 

the  County  Court  House  and  tried  to  hang  Mayor 

E    P.'  Smith;  two  of  the  mob  were  killed. 
—  E.  C.  Ladd,  of  Chicago,  shot  a  woman  and  killed 

himself  at  Paris- 
— Wm.    Pedlar,    deported    from    Ireland,    reached 

New  York. 
— Mount    Mauna    Loa    on    Hllo    Island,    Hawaii, 

bnist  forth. 
Sept.  29 — President    Wilson    rested    at    the   White 

House. 
— Some  trains  ran  in  England.    Food  rationing  was 

resumed.      Governmeut    mails    viiere    carried    by 

airplanes. 
— A  strike  Involving  25  per  cent,  of  the  meti  began  at 

the  Bethleliem,  Pa.,  steel  plants     A  strike  bqgan 

at  the  Jones  &  Lauglilin  steel  plants,  Chicago. 

4.000  men  quit  at  Clarksburg  and  \Veirton,  W  Va 
— The  anthracite  wage  agreement  was  extended  to 

March  31,  1920. 
— ^Rallroad  shopmen  get  four  cents  an  hour  more. 
— The  Italian  Parliament  was  dissolved. 
— Two  negroes,  accused  of  assaulting  white  women, 

were  lynched  near  Montgomery,  Ala. 
— The  Prince  of  Wales  left  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
— The  Spanish  routed  Ralsuli,  in  Morocco 
— A  mob  hunted  a  negro  who  attacljed  Mrs.  Mary 

Motzey,  near  Merchantville,  N.  J. 
— At  New  York,  U.  S.  Judge  Mayer  directed  the 

separation  of  the  26  surface  lines  owned  by  the 

Brooklyn  City  Railroad  Co.  from  the  Brooklyn 

Rapid  Transit  system. 
— R.   M.  Colgate  left  5100,000  each  to  Yale  and 

Colgate  Universities. 
— Princeton    University    made    Cardinal     Mercler 

an  LL.  D. 
Sept.  30 — President  Wilson  did  some  work. 
— Neither  side  gained  in  the  steel  strike. 
— In  England  more  trains  run. 
— The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  decided,  6  to  1,  the 

Fe<lehil    Prohibition    Constitutional    Amendment 

must  be  submitted  to  tlie  people  un^er  the  State 

referendum  law. 
— At  New  York  250  union  book  and  job  printing 

shops  locked  out  their  5.000  oressmen. 
— K.  J.  Hykel  died  at  Omaha,  third  victim  of  the 

riots.    U.  S   troops  keep  order. 
— Tlie  Senate  asks  President  Wilson  why  marines 

landed  at  Trau. 
—The  negro  who  attacked  Mrs.  Motzey  was  caught 

In  .•>.  swamp  on  Rancocas  Creek,  N.  J.,  and  put 


— American  marines  are  helping  keep  order  at 
Spalato,  Dalmatia. 

— Cardinal  Mercier  was  made  an  LL.  D.  by  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

— Russian  captors  flog  U.  S.  soldiers  In  Siberia. 

— John  Mitchell,  labor  man,  Chairman  of  New  York 
State  Industrial  Commission,  left  $250,000. 

— Mrs.  Mary  J.  Kingsland  of  New  York  left  $550,000 
to  churches  and  charities. 

— John  Temple,  colored,  was  lynched  In  a  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  hospital. 

— Dr.  A.  R.  Karreman  was  slain  at  Chicago. 

Oct.  1 — P*resldent  Wilson  was  better  after  a  restless 
night. 

— The  Australian  Senate  ratified  the  peace  treaty. 

— The  steamship  George  Washington  anchored  off 
Sandy  Hook  at  8  P.  M.  with  the  Belgian  King 
and  Queen  aboard. 

— E  H.  Gary,  Chairman  U.  S.  Steel  Corpbratlon, 
told  the  Senate  committee  the  foreigners  in  the 
mills  were  scared  Into  sti  iking.  He  declared  for  an 
open  shop. 

— U.  S.  Senator  Reed,  anti-Leaguer,  was  egged  oH 
the  stage  at  Ardmore,  Okla. 

— British  railroad  strikers  see  Lloyd  George. 

— The  Connecticut  Legislature  welcomed  Cardinal 
Mercier. 

— A  negro  attacked  Mrs.  N.  G.  WIsner,  white,  at 
Omaha.  He  was  caught  by  Gen.  Leonard  Wood's 
troops. 

— Three  whites  and  7  negroes  were  slain  In  a  race 
war  at  Elaine,  Ark. 

— Jas.  S.  WhitUng,  colored,  attacker  of  Mrs.  Motzey, 
pleaded  guilty  and  got  twenty  years  in  prison  in  a 
thirty-eight-minute  trial  at  Camden,  N.  J 

— Alex.  Berkman's  term  ended  at  the  Federal 
Prison,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

— The  eight-hour  law  took  effect  In  Spain. 

— The  National  Legislative  Assembly  of  Guatemala 
ratified  the  treaty  with  Germany. 

Oct  2 — Specialists  say  President  Wilson  Is  "a  very 
sick  man." 

— In  the  Senate  the  Fall  amendments  to  the  peace 
treaty  were  beaten,  58  to  30. 

— Belgium's  King,  Queen  and  heir  apparent  reached 
New  York.  They  rode  about  town  in  the  after- 
noon.   At  night  the  King  took  a  walk. 

— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  ratified  the 
German  peace  treaty  by  a  vote  of  372  to  53  and 
then  unanimoasly  ratified  the  Franco-American 
and  Franco-British  treaties.  In  the  balloting  on 
the  German  peace  treaty,  73  members  abstained 
from  voting.  A  total  of  501  votes  was  cast  for  the 
treaties  with  the  United  States  and  with  Great 
Br  .ain 

— Er  lish  strike  negotiations  fail. 

— At  Elaine,  Ark.,  one  was  killed  In  the  race  riots 
and  Gov.  Brough  was  fired  on. 

— Seven  hundred  and  forty-seven  "Big  Six"  men  at 
New  York  quit  work  in  strike  sympathy. 

— Yale  gave  the  LL.  D.  degi-ee  to  Cardinal  Mercier. 

— The  National  Industrial  Conference  of  Protestant 
Churches  and  Organizations,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  Church  World  Movement  of 
North  America,  began  at  New  York. 

— The  U.  S.  Senate  is  told  there  are  500,000  drug 
fiends  jn  the  United  States. 

— At  Fargo,  N  Dak.,  the  Scandinavian-American 
Bank  of  Fargo,  cornerstone  of  the  financial  fabric 
of  the  National  Non-Partisan  League,  was  declared 
insolvent  by  the  North  Dakota  Banking  Board 
and  ordered  closed. 

— At  Greenwich',  Ct  ,  the  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club 
house  was  burned;  loss,  8100,000 

— Fred  Snyder  killed  Miss  Angle  Keefer  and  himself 
at  Bethel,  N.  Y. 

— Chairman  John  Fltzpatrick  of  the  steel  strike 
committee,  and  M.  G  Tlghe,  President  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin 
Workers,  testified  the  strike  was  a  success. 

Oct.  3 — A  slight  change  torjiie  better  was  noted  in 
President  VVilson's  condition. 

— The  Belgian  King  and  Queen  were  received  at  the 
New  York  City  Hall. 

— A  steel  strike  picket  was  killed  at  Bufflngton,  Ind. 

— Fourteen  negroes  and  five  whites  are  the  total  ot 
dead  in  the  Arkansas  race  riots. 

— Deputy  William  C.  Archer,  of  the  New  York  State 
Industrial  Commission,  testified  that  an  examina- 
tion of  "direct  settlement"  cases  indicated  stock 
and  mutual  insurance  companies  and  self-insurers 
had  benefited  from  these  settlements,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Injured  workmen,  by  more  than  55,000,000. 
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Oct.  l-— W.  Z,  Foater,  Secretary  ot  the  steel  strikers' 
organization,  told  the  Senate  committee  he  no 
longer  believes  In  violence. 

— Hetinan  Slelcien,  the  "coffee  king,"  who  died  In 
Switeerlandi  Oct.  8, 1917,  leltan  estate  at  New  York 
ot  $7,070,058. 

Oct.  4 — President  Wilson  further  Improves. 

—The  Massachxisetts  Republican  and  Democratic 
State  Conventions  urged  prompt  ratification  ol 
the  peac0  treaty  with  reservations. 

—The  Belgian   King  sea-planed   over  New  York, 
toared  lower  Manhattan  In  an  auto,  visited  the 
■  Aquarium,  lunched  with  bankers  and  dined  at  the 
Rltz;  he  and  the  Queen  went  to  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History.    The  Queen  visited  the 

■  Conference  of  Women  Doctors  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art.  At  night  the  King  and  Prince 
attended  an  American  Legion  reception  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.    At  midnight  the  party  left  lor 

.  Boston. 

— T.D.  Davis,  a  steel  roller,  told  the  Senate  commit- 
tee the  strikers  expected  to  run  the  mills  by  their 
own  committees.  There  were  strike  riots  at  Gary 
and  East  Chicago. 

— Bandits  kiU  bartender  at  175th  St.  and  Webster 
Ave.,  Bronx. 

—Ed  Hicks,  colored,  alleged  negro  insurrectionist,  was 
captured  by  soldiers  near  Elaine,  Ark. 

—Major  Patrick  Fri'ssell  was  killed  when  his  airplane 

X  feu  near  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

—Five  were  killed  in  rear-end  smash  on  Buffalo-Lake 
Eiie  Traction  Hue,  between  Dunkirk  and  Fredonia. 

Oct.  5 — The  President  had  a  restful  day. 

—The  Belgjan  royal  party  visited  Boston,  where  the 
King  and  Cardinal  Mercier  worshipped  at  Holy 
Cross  Cathedral.  Harvard  made  the  King  an 
LL.  D.  The  party  left  at  7  30  P.  M.  for  Niagara 
Falls. 

— The  Prince  of  Wales  Is  at  Reglna,  Sask.,  Canada. 

— Germany  orders  its  troops  out  of  Baltic  regions. 

— The  British  railway  strike  ended.  The  terms  of 
settlement  are  that  the  present  earnings  of  the 
men  in  aU  grades  (that  is,  pre-war  wages  plus  the 
30  shillings  war  wage)  shall  continue  until  Sept. 
30,  1920. 

— New  York  City  put  buses  on  the  Manhattan 
Bridge  in  place  of  the  suspended  service  of  the 
Brooklyn  &  North  River  Railway. 

— A  posse  killed  a  negro  near  Washington,  Ga. 

— Col.  T.  F.  Dodd,  air  veteran,  was  killed  at  the 
Bustleton,  Pa.,  field. 

— Sixty  were  killed  by  the  derailment  of  a  train 
from  Laredo  to  Mexico  City. 

Oct.  6— President  Wilson  improved. 

— <Jen.  Leonard  Wood  and  Federal  troops  take  charge 
of  Gary  and  the  steel  strike  there. 

• — Peace  dominates  the  first  session  of  the  conference 
at  Washington  between  industry  and  capita!. 

— Sir  Thomas  Lipion  challenges  lor  the  America's 
Yacht  Cup. 

— Denikine  pushes  toward  Moscow. 

— ^The  Belgian  royal  party  visited  Buflalo  and 
Niagara  Falls.    > 

— Harvard  gave  an  LL.  D.  degree  to  Cardinal 
Mercier.    Boston  welcomed  him  at  Faheuil  Hall. 

i— A  list  of  the  foreign  gUts^to  President  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  made  public. 

^Five  thousand  dispossess  cases  were  heard  in 
New  York  municipal  courts. 

— Eighteen  hundred  printers  are  on  strike  "vaca- 
tions" at  New  York. 

— The  American  Electric  Rtulcray  Association^ Con- 
vention began  at  Atlaau«  City. 

— The  will  of  Solomon  ScWnasl  of  New  York  gives 
S,300,000  each  to  10  hospitals. 

— "Three  negroes  were  fynched  In  Lincoln  County,  Ga. 

— The'  submarine  0-7  rammed  the  Colonial  line 
steamship  In  Hell  Gate,  New  York. 

— Several  midshipmen,  at  Annapolis,  have  tried 
suicide.  It  is  alleged.    Hazing  is  denied. 

Oct.  7 — Preslden  Wilson  had  a  comfortable  day  and 
was  slightly  Improved. 

—The  King  of  Italy  ratified  the  German  peace 
treaty  by  a  decree. 

—The  Industrial  Conference  at  Washington  elected 
Thos.  L.  Chadbourne  chairmail. 

—The  Belgian  King,  en  route  from  Niagara  Falls  to 
Gallfomla,  ran  the  engine  of  his  special  ten  miles. 
The  party  stopped  at  Toledo  to  call  on  Brand 
Whitlocfc,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Belgium. 

^One  hundred  and  eighteen  foreigners,  steel  strikers 
to  the  1.  W.  W.,  were  made  to  kiss  the  American 
flag  at  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  by  police. 


—A  mob  billed  a  negro  near  Montlcello,  Ga. 

— Columbia  gave  an  LL.  D.  degree-  to  Cardinal 
Mercier. 

— Thirty  thousand  longshoremen  struck  at  New 
York,  though  awarded  more  wages.  They  de- 
manded SI  an  hour. 

— Gen.  Wood  says  foreigners  In  the  steel  strikers' 
ranks  caused  the  riots  at  Gary. 

— Norway  votes  to  make  war-time  prohibition 
permanent. 

— I^irkish  Nationalists  seize  the  city  of  Konleh,  la 
Asia  Minor. 

— The  jaw  fur  sale  began  at  New  York. 

— Mrs.  EUz.  Nlzsnlck  was  strangled  at  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  8 — "No  decided  change  In  his  condition,"  said 
the  bulletin  on  President  Wilson. 

— The  U.  S.  Senate  passed  the  Prohibition  Enforce- 
ment BUI. 

— The  army's  transcontinental  air  race  began  from 
Mineola  and  San  Francisco.  There  were  three 
fatalities. 

— At  Deposit,  N.  Y.,  Sergt.  W.  H.  Nevltt  waa  killed 
and' Col.  Gerald  C.  Brandt  sustained  minor  In- 
juries when  their  DH-4  made  a  forced  landing. 

— At  Salt  Lake  City,  Major  Dana  H.  Crissy  and 
Sergt.  Virgil  Thomas  were  klUed  when  their  plane 
fell  during  a  landing  at  Buena  Vista  Field. 

— The  .Belgian  royal. party  passed  around  Chicago 
and  went  through  Omaha. 

— The  British  steamship  Sizergh  Castle  has  sunk  at . 
sea  with  216,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  Belgian  relief. 

— Geh.  Wood  establishes  a  censorship  at  Gary. 

— Zone-fare  shipyard  rioters  wreck  six  trolley  ckrs  at 
Weehawken,  N.  J. 

— The  first  German,  Erich  Hecht,  to  come  to  the 
United  States  on  a  passport  since  the  war,  arrived 

Oct.  9— President  Wilson  had  "another  good  day." 

— Two  were  wounded  in  the  steelstrike  at  Donora.Pa. 

— German  troops  are  leaving  the  Baltic. 

— The  Belgian  royal  party  stopped  briefly  at  Salt 
Lake  City. 

— An  Italian  woman  lawyer,  first  of  the  sex,  has 
appeared  at  a  court  trial  at  Ancona. 

— Soft  berths  In  the  navy,  for  slackers,  cost  $500  to 
$3,900,  It  was  testified  at  the  graft  Inquiry  at 
New  York. 

— Thieves  got  S60,000  in  gems  from  Mrs.  Pauline 
Bettger's  home.  New  York. 

— X-rays  located  a  stolen  diamond  ring  In  a  man's 
stomach  at  Pittsburgh.  / 

— Cardinal  Mercier  visited  J.  D.  Rockefeller  at 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

— Thieves  robbed  the  Bank  of  Whitesvllle,  W.  Va. 

— The  British  steamship  Gaelic  Prince,  In  collision 
with  the  U.  S.  A.  transport  Antigone,  waa  beached 
in  lower  New  York  Bay. 

Oct.  10 — President  W'ilson  attended  to  some  o£Bce 
duties. 

— King  George  of  England  ratified  the  peace  treaty. 

— The  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  231  to  70, 
adopted  the  Prohibition  Enforcement  BUI. 

— Germans  and  Letts  battle  in  the  Riga  region. 

— The  Belgian  royal  party  reaches  Sacramento,  Cal. 

— The  fifth  death  since  the  beginning  of  the  army's 
coast-to-coast  air  race,  and  the  seventh  in  conneo- 
tlon  with  the  race,  including  two  kUIed  on  their 
way  to  participate,  occurred  at  Buffalo.  The  vic- 
tim was  Worth  D.  McClure.  Lieut.  E.  V.  Wales 
died  at  Overt  Pass,  Wyo.    His  plane  fell  Oct.  9. 

— Five  were  killed  by  an  explosion  on  the  oil  tanker. 
Chestnut  Hill,  at  Philadelphia. 

— The  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  investigated  at  Pittsburgh  the  steel  strike. 
8,000  railroad  shopmen  quit  work  at  Altoona,  Pa. 

— The  XJ.  S.  Naval  Academy  students  voted  to  pre- 
vent hc.iing. 

— Thtt  Bolshevists  got  86,000,000  by  sacking  the 
Swedish  and  otJ^r  legations  at  Mos(Sow.  h 

— John  A.  MitcheO,  owner  of  Life,  left  $953,000.     " 

— The  New  York  State  Convention  of  the  American 
Legion  met  at  Rochester. 

— A  midnight  strike  tied  up  the  New  York-New- 
Jersey  ferries.  ' 

— Colgate  University,  HamUton,  N.  Y.,  celebrates 
its  centenary.  i 

Oct.  11 — President  Wilson  was  ordered  to  stay  la 
bed  "for  an  extended  period."  He  has  been  pro* 
claimed  a  prophet  by  Mohanunedans  In  Egyp*.     \ 

— The  French  Senate,  217  to  0,  ratified  the  G«miaa' 
peace  treaty  and  the  Franco-Amerlcui  and  Aml»s 
French  defensive  treaties.  ■     1 
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Oct.  11 — There  were  fatal  race  riots  at  Chester,  Pa. 
— 131,000  marine  workers  are  on  strike  at  the  Port 

of  New  York.  - 
— lu  the  army's  transcontinental  air  race,  Lieut.  B. 

W.  Maynard  reached  San  Francisco  from  Mlneola, 

and   Lieut.   E.   C.   Kiel   and   Major   Carl   Spatz 

reached  Mlneola  from  San  Francisco. 
— German  strikers  defy  French  in  the  Saar  Valley. 
— The  Germans  force  Letts  out  of  Riga  and  bombard 

the  city. 
— The  American  steamship  Mount  Hood  blew  up  In 

Montevideo  harbor. 
— Cardinal  Mercler  went  to  Scranton,  Pa. 
— Pepper  throwers  steal  $11,000  at  Cleveland. 
— A  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  train  Is  robbed  at 

Memplils. 
— The  Belgian  royal  party  visit  Herbert  Hoover  at 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
— Mayor  Hylan,  New  York,  signed  an  Aldermanlc 

resolution  of  June  24,  recognizing  E.  De  Valera 

as  President  of  the  Irish  Republic. 
— A.  J.  Balfour  Is  elected  Chancellor  of  Cambridge 

University,  England. 
— Peru  compels  labor  arbitration. 
—The  fur  sale  at  New  York  yielded  S7 ,000,000.  ' 
Oct.  12 — It  Is  denied  that  President  Wilson  has  had 

an  apoplectic  stroke.    His  condition  is  pronounced 

unchanged. 
— Col.  E.  M.  House,  111,  reached  New  York  from 

France. 
— U.  S.  troops  loaddd  army  transports  at  New  York. 
— The   general  strike  at  Brest  grows  riotous  and 

revolutionary. 
— Fifty  thousand   Letts  land  at  Llbau   to  defend 

Riga.    The  Allies  establish  a  blockade. 
— The  Austrian  battleship  Franz  Joseph  was  sunk  in  a 

storm  oft  Dalraatla. 
— Search  Is  made  for  G.  W  Dansey,  2H  years  old, 

lost  near  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
— Boston  Jews  petition  for  the  removal  of  J.  S.  Sar- 
gent's "The  Synagogue"  from  the  Public  Library. 
Oct.  13 — ^The   President's  condition    "is   about   the 

same"  says  a  bulletin. 
— Allied  cruisers  are  aiding  In  the  defense  of  Riga 

against    German    attacks    which    for    Ave    days 

have  been  Incessant.     Riga  is  being  bombarded 

by  the  enemy.    Gen.  Kolmar  von  der  Goltz  quits 

head  of  Baltic  Germans. 
— President  Polncare  signs  the  French  documents 

ratifying  the  German  peace  treaty. 
— The  cities  of  Broussa  and  Adrlanople  side  with  the 

Turkish  Nationalist  movement. 
— Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  University  makes  Cardinal  Mer- 
cler a  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters. 
—^Etchings  by  Rembrandt  are  given  to  Vassar  Col- 
lege by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Sanders. 
— International    printing   heads   call    on    American 

Federation  to  void  C.  F.  U.  charter  for  not  ousting 

"outlaws,"  at  New  York. 
— New  York  port  strikers  vote'to  stay  out,  defying 

leaders.    Express  embargo  covers  city. 
— Reds  call  on  Gary  strikers  to  rise  against  soldiers. 

At  New  York  they  threaten  to  kill  Justice  Weeks  at 

Anarchy  trial  of  Finns. 
— At  Washington   the  General   Committee  of  the 

Industrial  Conference  defeated  the  Gompers  plan 

for  settling  the  steel  strike. 
— The  U.  S    House  of  Representatives  pas-ses  bill, 

222  to  8,  forbidding  the  Washington  police  force 

from  Joining  any  organization  which  may  strike. 
Oct.  14 — ^The  doctors  announced  President  Wilson's 

prostate  gland  had  swollen. 
— Denikine  drives  closer  to  Moscow.     Riga  is  in 

flimes.     Poison  gas  was  used  in  German  attack. 
.'    The  British  seize  German  merchant  ships  in  Riga 

Bay. 
— The  Duke  of  Aosta  quits  Italy  in  row  over  Flume. 
— I,yman  W.  Doty,  pilot  of  one  of  the  New  York- 
Washington  mail  airplanes,  was  burned  to  aeath 

when  his  machine  crashed  at/  the  Boiling  Road 

Golf    Club,    CatonsviUe,    Md.,   and    the   gasoline 

tank  exploded. 
— San  Francisco  welcomed  the  Belgian  royal  party. 
— At  New  York,  Marcus  Garvey,  editor  of  the  Negro 

World,  was  shot  and  severely  hurt  by  a  negro  clerk. 
— New  York  buys  Staten  Island  tract  for  municipal 

piers. 
—Arrests  followed   a  $50,000  defalcation  in  First 
•     National  Bank  of  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 
— TBe  French  steamer  Venczia,  afire,  was  abandoned 
K  In  the  Atlantic. 

-^>Pler   6,    East   River,    New   York,    was   officially 
^  opened  as  the  new  State  Barge  Canal  terminal. 


— The  Van  Cortlandt  estate  on  upper  Broadway 
(249  lota  and  24  buUdlngs)  brought  S953,375.at 
auction. 

Oct.  IS — The  President  had  "a  satisfactory  day." 

— Samuel  Gompers  was  taken  111  at  Washington  from 
overwork.  ' 

— Gen.  Denikine  captured  the  city  of  Orel. 

— The  Sinn  Fein  Convention  in  Ireland  was  held  at 
midnight. 

— $35,000  of  Russian  crown  jewels  were  stolen  at 
London. 

— The  Belgian  Royalties  visited  the  Yosemlte. 

— $100,000  of  jewels  were  stolen  from  Mrs.  L.  Stude- 
baker  Brandels  at  New  York. 

— The  body  of  Aviator  Verheyder  was  found  in 
Lake  Huron. 

— Second  Lieut.  French  Klrby  was  killed  instantly 
in  the  fall  of  his  airplane  near  Castle  Rock,  Utah. 
Second  Lieut.  Stanley  C.  Miller,  his  observer,  died 
a  short  time  after  the  accident  Their  deaths 
bring  the  total  of  fatalities,  either  in  the  trans- 
continental race  or  while  on  the  way  to  Mlneola  to 
participate,  to  nine. 

— E.  L.  Marston  gave  $150,000  to  Bro*n  University. 

— The  Unitarian  General  Conference  opened  at 
Baltimore. 

Oct.  16 — The  President  had  a  '  juirly  satisfactory 
day." 

— The  U.  S.  Senate,  53  to  35,  killed  the  proposed 
Shantung  Amendment  to  the  peace  treaty. 

— The  military  round  up  more  Reds  at  Gary,  Ind. 

— J.  D.  Rockefeller  pleaded  for  collective  bargaining 
at  the  National  Industrial  Conference. 

— The  House,  284  to  1,  passed  the  bill  extending  war- 
time passport  restrictions  one  year. 

— Secretary  of  the  Trea^tjy  Glass  signed  a  check  for 
$2,648,300,171  to  account  for  redemption  of  cer- 
tificates of  Indebtedness. 

— The  Anti-Bolshevist  troops  are  only  sixteen  miles 
from  Petrograd. 

— ^The  Prince  of  Wales  went  into  a  silver  mine  at 
Cobalt,  Ont. 

r-The  Hotel  Majestic,  New  York,  was  sold  for 
$3,000,000. 

— I.  W.  W.'s  shot  two  dockmen  and  stabbed  others  In 
New  York  strike  riots 

— Several  were  shot  In  a  steel  strike  riot  at  Newport, 
Ky. 

— Seven  bandits  rob  the  First  National  Bank, 
Roselle,  N.  J.,  of  several  thousand  dollars. 

— Cardinal  Mercler  visited  Cleveland. 

Oct.  17 — A  new  specialist  was  called  bj'  the  Presi- 
dent's physicians 

— The  Fall  amendments  to  the  Reparations  Commis- 
sion feature  of  the  German  peace  treaty  were  re- 
jected in  the  U.  S.  Senate  by  viva  voce  votes 

— ^The  Austrian  National  Assembly  ratified  the  peace 
treaty. 

— Rats  and  mice  In  the  Belgian  devastated  regions 
reduce  the  grain  crop  to  9H  bushels  an  acre. 

— The  Protestant  Episcopal  General  Convention  at 
Detroit  voted  that  the  innocent  party  to  a  divorce 
may  be  rewed  in  the  church. 

— Eight  pounds  of  sugar  a  family  a  month  for  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December  is  ordered  by  the 
U.  S.  Sugar  Equalization  Board. 

— Six  thousand  longshoremen  returned  to  work  In 
Brooklyn. 

— Two  steel  strikers  were  shot  In  the  Cleveland 
district. 

— The  New  York  Tenants'  Leagues  turn  withheld 
rents  over  to  the  Socialist  Party,  it  is  alleged. 

— Contributions  were  solicited  from  the  employees  of 
the  State  Industrial  Commission's  Brooklyn  office 
last  fall  to  help  re-elect  Charles  S.  Whitman, 
Governor,  according  to  testimony  before  the 
Moreland  Act  Commissioner  at  the  New  York 
City  Hall. 

— Federal  Judge  Mayer  signed  the  order  directing 
Llndley  M.  Garrison,  receiver  of  the  B.  R.  T. 
system,  to  turn  bapk  to  the  Brooklyn  City  Railroad 
Co.  26  street  railway  lines  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  last  named  company 

— William  O.  Jenkins,  American  Consular  Agent  at 
Puebla,  Mexico,  was  kidnapped  by  three  masked 
bandits  at  Puebla  and  is  being  held  for  $150,000 
ransom. 

Oct.  18 — President  Wilson  had  "a  comfortable  day." 

— Viscount  (Wm.  Waldorf)  Astor  was  found  dead  In 
bed  at  Brighton,  England. 

— Women  crowded  Madison  Square  Garden  and 
cheered  Senator  Reed  of  Missouri  at  an  antlt 
Lwtsue  meeting. 
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Oct.  18 — Gov.  Smith  of  New  York  challenges  W.  R. 
Hearst  to  a  public  debate  on  their  political  and 
private  lives.  ,„ 

—Transcontinental  aviator  Lieut  B.  W.  Maynard 
reached  Mlneola,  from  'Frisco,  at  1.50.02  P.  M. 

— Five  died  from  eating  olives  at  Grossepolnte,  Mich. 

Oct.  19 — The  President  had  "a  slight  digestive  dla- 

— The  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Niagara  Falls. 

— John  W.  Lemlte,  21,  of  Flushing,  L.'  I.,  was 
found  strangled  on  his  power  boat  at  College  Point. 

— The  French  Parliament  elected  May  10,  1914,  was 
dissolved.  ..,  ,, 

—The  Belgian  royalties  were  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

—Leprosy  is  being  cured  at  Honolulu  by  Government 
scientists,  by  the  use  of  a  refined  product  of  chaul 
moogra  oilMrom  the  seeds  of  the  taraxtogenes 
iiurzil. 

— Bandits  steal  $20,000  of  silks  and  dry  goods  from 
•a  truck  at  Highland  Park,  N.J. 

—The  "Temple  of  Minerva"  mansion,  built  In  1840 
for  M.  A.  De  Wolfe,  on  Narragansett  Bay,  was 
burned. 

— L.  C.  Tl£fany  gives  hia  homo  at  Cold  Spring,  L.  I., 
for  an  art  institution. 

—Mayor  Hylan,  Paul  VaccarelU,  and  J.  L.  Hughes 
tried  to  end  the  New  York  Port  strike  by  arbitra- 
tion. 

-Roosevelt  week  began. 

Oct.  20— The  President  had  a  ."better  day  than 
usual." 

-=The  anti-Bolshevist  troops  are  within  eight  miles 
of  Petrograd.  ,  ^       „   „    „ 

—Jacob  Margolia,  Pittsburgh,  told  a  TJ.  S.  Senate 
committee  the  steel  strike  is  backed  by  Bolshevis- 
tic foreigners  among  the  men.  Gary  tells  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  the  employers  will 
not  arbitrate  the  open  shop. 

— King  Alfonso  of  Spain  visits  Paila. 

— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  In  declaring  that  food  held  tn  cold  storage 
longer  than  the  State  allows  caij  be  seized  and  sold 
to  the  public. 

— Senator  Watson  (Rep.,  Ind.)  asked  the  Senate  to 
Investigate  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Ho 
charged  it  was  packed  with  Reds  and  Socialists. 

— The  International  Trade  Conference  began  at 
Atlantic  City. 

—Cardinal  Mercier  spoke  at  the  Protestant  EpiscopTal 
General  Conference  at  Detroit. 

—Mounted  police  quell  a  street  riot  that  was  aimed 
to  stop  German  opera  at  the  Lexington  Theatre, 
New  York.  „    „ 

— U.  S.  troops  arrived  at  New  York  to  handle  Gov- 
ernment transport  traffic  and  U.  S.  ship  mall. 
Tho  May(5r'3  conference  and  the  port^  strikers 
wrangled    over   VaccarelU,    one   of    the   Mayor's 

COQ  f  GrOGS 

Oct.  21 — The  President  dictated  and  signed  a  600- 
word  letter  to  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
urging  imity.  The  Council  killed  the  Gompers 
resolution  for  steel  strike  arbitration  and  voted 
against  collective  bargaining. 

— The  Belgian  royalties  were  at  Lincoln's  tomb, 
Springfield,  III. 

— The  Prince  of  Wales  was  at  Guelph,  Canada. 

— The  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  284  to  3, 
voted  for  a  national  budget  system. 

— One  was  shot  in  a  steel  strike  riot  at  Braddock,  Pa. 

»-New  York  officials  barred  German  opera  owing  to 
demonstrations. 

— H.  E.  Wetzel,  Detroit,  left  SIOO.OOO  for  the  Fogg 
Museum,  Harvard. 

—Forty  were  killed  by  falling  down  a  rame  shaft  in 
Cornwall. 

—Frank  Hedley  was  made  President  of  the  I.  R.  T. 
Co.,  New  York. 

—The  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals  decides  a 
Public  Service  Commission  cannot  raise  lares 
fixed  in  a  trolley  franchise  ' 

—The  Protestant  Episcopal  Hoase  of  Delegates  re- 
jected a  prayer  to  bless  graves. 

-Three  were  killed  in  rear-end  crash  on  Third  Ave- 
nue "L"  at  175th  St.,  New  York. 

Oct.  22 — The  President  had  "a  comfortable  day." 
He  signed  several  bills. 

— The  U.  S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Copimlttee 
adopted  a  new  set  of  treaty  reservations. 

—Count  von  Bernstorff  told  a  committee  of  the 
German  National  Assembly  that  the  Kaiser  sent 
a  peace  note  to  the  United  States  in  October,  19IS, 
which  was  suppressed  during  President  Wilson's 
campaign  for  re-eiection. 


— The  labor  group  withdrew  from  the  National  In* 

dustrlal  Conference  after  the  defeat  of  the  colleo 

tlve  bargaining  motion.    The  public  group,  Gary 

absent,  voted  solidly  with  labor. 
— Mrs.  Emma  R.  McDonald  was  slain  In  Flatlanda, 

Brooklyn. 
— The  twelve-story  building,  30  Pine  St.,  New  York, 

sold  at  SI,250,000. 
— Capt.  Robt.  Goelet  of  New  York,  son  of  the  late 

Ogden  Goelet,  married,  at  Paris,  Mrs.  Fernanda 

(Rocchi)  Rlabouchinsky. 
— Princeton  founds  ten  war  memorial  scholarships. 
— Bandits  got  85,000  at  a  Perrysburg,  O.,  bank. 
— Several  thousand  New  York  Port  strikers  returned 

to  work. 
— The  Pittsburgh   coiffta   forbade   public   strikers 

— Four  U.  S.  Government  agents  and  one  civilian 

were  held  at  New  York  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to 

get  bribes  from  liquor  dealers. 
— New  York  police  fight  mobs  as  German  opera  13 

sung  under  court  protection. 
— Cincinnati  greets  the  Belgian  royalties. 
— The  Prison  Congress  met  at  New  York. 
Oct.  23 — The  President's  doctors  made  him  halt  hi3 

ictivItlGS 
— The  employers  group  quit  the  National  Industrial 

Conference,  leaving  the  public  group  to  go  it  alone. 
— The  British  Ministry  was  beaten,  185  to  113,  on 

a  vote  on  the  Alien  Restriction  Bill,  in  Commons. 
— The  Spanish  King  arrived  at  London. 
— A  Red  at  Berne  tried  to  strangle  M.  Ador,  Swiss 

— A  volume' of  Thos.  Pavier's  1690  edition  of  Shake- 

peSre's  works  brought  $100,000  at  Philadelphia. 
— The    Bethlehem    Steel    Corporation   bought    the 

Elkins  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
— The  Belgian  royalties  visited  steel  milla  at  Pitts- 
burgh. 
— The  express  strike  at  New  York  ended. 
— A  bomb,  wrapped  in  an  I.  W.  W.  newspaper,  blew 

up  two  tank  railroad  cars  near  Pittsburgh. 
— Two  were  shot  in  a  steel  riot  at  Youngstown,  O. 
— The    Nation.il    Council    of    the    Congregational 

Churches  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  voted  for  an 

unamended  League  Covenant. 
— Fire  did  $50,000  damage  at  the  Field  Artillery 

School  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
— ^The  Roosevelt  flag  reached  New  York  after  a  tour 

of  the  United  States. 
Oct.  24 — President  Wilson  signed  six  pardons. 
— The  public  group   quit  the   National  Industrial 

Conference.  „ 

— ^The  American  College  of  Surgeons  Convention  at 

New  York  ended. 
— At  Paris  Pierre  Lenoir  was  shot  for  treason. 
— Robbers   killed   banker  V.   Sakraida   at   Beaver 

— Police  in  airplanes  chased  bandits  who  got  $10,000 
at  a  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  savings  bank. 

— Mrs.  B.  F.  Hooker  and  Mrs.  Q.  F.  Coonley  gave 
850,000  each  to  Vassar  College. 

— E.  P.  Verrill,  ex-Lieut.  U.  S.  A.,  at  New  York,  got 
six    years    for    defrauding    the    Government    oi 

S62,000.  ^  .KT        ,r    ,. 

— The  Belgian  royalties  returned  to  New  York. 
The  King  attended  a  dinner  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute.  „     ,  ,,  .. 

— Cooper  Union  auditorium  is  closed  to  the  Socialist 
Party.  „  „,. 

.T-The  International  Conference  of  Women  Phy- 
sicians, at  New  York,  refused  to  condemn  tobacco. 

— Sheriff  P.  A.  Seaman  of  Nassau  County,  N.  Y., 
was  removed  by  Gov.  Smith,  who  appointed 
Capt.  J.  E.  Davis. 

— Mayor  Hylan,  New  York,  signs  a  daylight-saving 
ordinance,  effective  the  last  Sunday  in  April,  1920. 

— Carl  Paivlo  and  Gust.  Alonen.  indicted  on  a 
charge  of  printing  and  publishing  anarchistic 
articles  in  a  Finnish  paper  called  the  Class  Struggle. 
In  New  York,  were  convicted  by  a  jury  In  the 
Supreme  Court.  ^    , 

Oct.  25 — The  United  States  orders  Mexico  to  find 
W.  O.  Jenkins  Ind  pay  his  ransom  and  deliver  mm 
unharmed. 

— President  Wilson  forbids  the  soft  coal  strike  aa 
"wrong  and  illegal."  .  ,  . 

--rThe  Belgian  King  flies  to  West  Point  and  f'ack  in  a 
naval  seaplane.  Then  Columbia  made  him  an 
LL.D.  At  night  he  and  the  Queen  attended  th« 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  special  benefit  per« 
formance  for  the  Queen's  hospital  fund. 

—Col.  P.oosevelt  left  an  estate  oX  S810.000. 
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Oct   25 — Forty  persons  were  burned  to  death  follow- 
ing the  collision  of  a  passenger  train  with  a  freight 
train  near  Kranowitz,  Silesia. 
— At  Leland,  Mich.,  Mrs.  Stanisiawa  Lypchinski  was 
found  guilty  of  the  murder  in  Isadore,  twelve  years 
ago,  of  Sister  Mary  John   (Josephine  Mezolc),  a 
Fellcian  nun     She  was  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment. 
— A  new  star,  with  a  peculiar  light,  has  been  found 
by  Miss  J.  C.  S.  Mackle  of  Harvard  Observatory. 
— Nltro,  W.  Va.,  the  industrial  city  built  by  the  War 
Department    for   the    manufacture   of   smokeless 
powder,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  §70,000,000,  will  be 
sold  to  the  Charleston  Development  Co,  of  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va..  for  $8,551,000. 
—Jacob   Gould    Schurman    gives   his   philosophical 

library  to  University  of  Louvain. 
— The  E.  3.  Wendell  art  and  book  sale  totaled  S43,139. 
Oct.  26 — The  President  passed  a  day  of  rest. 
— President  Karl  Seitz  of  the  Austrian  Republic  has 

signed  the  peace  treaty. 
—The  Belgian  King  put  a  wreath  on  Roosevelt's 
grave;   visited   J.   D    Rockefeller,  Jr.-,   at  Tarry- 
town;  attended  mass  at  St.  Albert's  Belgian  R.  C. 
Church,  New  York,  and  received  delegations. 
—The  Congress  of  Spanish  Employers  has  declared 

for  a  general  lockout  In  Spain. 
—It  was  officially  announced  that  Lieuts.  CecU  H. 
Connolly  of  San  Diego  and  Frederick  B.  Water- 
■  house  of  Weiser,  Idaho,  U.  S.  Army  aviators, 
miaslng  since  Aug.  21,  were  slain  in  Lower  Cali- 
'  fornia  by  two  Mexican  fishermen. 
—Striking  troUeymen  rioted  at  Nashville,  and  the 

militia  was  called. 
—Fifty    wedded    priests   in    Czecho-Slovakia  '  have 

been  excommunicated. 
— American    Consular   Agent   W.    O.    .Tenkina   was 

ransomed  for  $150,000  from  Mexican  bandits. 
—The  Scandinavian-American  Bank  at  Fargo,   N. 
Dak.,  closed  Oct.  2,  has  been  ordered  reopened  by 
the  courts,  as  solvent.  ^  _ 

— Senator  Burton  of  Ohio  addressed  the  Chinese 

Parliament  at  Pekin.  ^.^,  , 

Oct  27 — President  Wilson  vetoed  the  Prohibition 
Enforcement  Bill,  whereupon  the  House  repassed 
the  bill.  176  to  55  (204  members  being  absent, 
including  22  from  New  York  City). 
—The  U.  S.  Court,  Louisville,  Ky.,  held  the  War 
Time  Prohibition  Act  unconstitutional,  as  vio- 
lating the  Fifth  Amendment,  forbidding  the  seizure 
of  property  without  compensation. 
— The  Johnson  amendment  to  the  peace  treaty  was 

beaten  in  the  Senate,  38  to  40. 
— The  Japan  Privy  Council  approved  the  German 

peace  treaty. 
—  Soft  coal  miners'  leader  Issued,  at  Pittsburgh,  a 

call  for  a  strike  Nov.  1. 
—The  British  Commons,   171  to  84,  voted  to  let 
'     women  sit  and  ^ote  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
—The  Governor  of  Ohio  suspended  for  30  days  the 
i  Mayor  of  Canton,  O.,  charging  inefflciency  in  the 
'   st66l  strike 

—Mrs.  Jean  H.  Norri.s,  lawyer,  became  by  appoint- 
ment New  York  City's  first  woman  magistrate 
—The   United    States   seized    1,300,000   pounds   of 

hoarded  bacon  at  Brooltlyn. 
—A  negro  in  jail  at  Humboldt,  Tenn  ,  accused  by  a 

white  woman,  was  shot  by  a  mob 
— The  German  Opera  ban  at  New  York  was  made 

permanent.  ^ 

—The  Belgian  King  christened  the  troopship  Can- 
tigny  at  Hog  Island,  Philadelphia;  the  Queen 
visited  Bryn  Mawr  College;  then  the  royalties 
went  to  Washington  where  Vice-President  Mar- 
shall received  them. 
— W.  R.  Hearst  refused  to  debate  with  Gov.  Smith. 
—The  sixty-first   anniversary   of   Roosevelt's  birth 

was  commemorated   throughout  the  country. 

Oct.  28 — The  U.  S.  Senate,  65  to  20,  repassed  the 

Prohibition  Enforcement  Bill  over  the  President's 

veto. 

— At  New  York,  the  Finnish  "Reds"  Carl  Paivlo  and 

Gust.    Alonen,   the   first   persons   ever  convicted 

under  the  Criminal  Anarchy  Sfatute  passed  after 

the   assas'iination    of    President   McKlnley,    were 

sentenced  to  from  four  to  eight  years  in  Sing  Sing. 

— A  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  was  told  the  Chicago 

packers  are  interested  in  big  New  York  halls. 
—A  plot  to  kidnap  Henry  Ford  s  son,  Edsel  Ford,  and 
hold  him  for  $200,000  was  nipped  by  arrests  at 
Toledo,  O. 
— $50,000  of  gems  were  stolen  from  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Joseph  A.  Blake,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


— The  steamship  Muskegon  sank  at  Muskegon, 
Mich.;  15  to  20  were  lost. 

— Sixty  New  York  periodicals  affected  by  the  strike 
are  being  printed  in  other  cities. 

— Five  were  shot  in  a  textile  strike  riot  at  Utlca, 
N.  Y. 

— Benj.  Guggenheim,  lost  on  the  Titanic,  left 
53.288,000    . 

Oct.  29 — -The  Government  acts  to  revive  coal  control 
and  guard  mines  with  troops.  The  union  leaders 
assail  President  Wilson.  Their  Executive  Com- 
mittee refused  to  call  off  the  strike  order. 

— The  Senate  voted  down  the  Moses,  Shields,  and 
Sheiman  amendments  to  the  tieaty,  also  one  by 
Senator  Johnson  The  votes  were:  47  to  36,  49 
to  31,  57  to  27,  and  43  to  35. 

— Herbert  Hoover  told  a  Senate  committee  that  high 
prices  are  due  to  exporters'  speculative  purchases. 

— Gov.  Smith  denounced  W.  R.  Hearst  and  -hla 
papers  at  a  mass  meeting  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York,  at  which  Hearst  had  refused  to  appear  to 
debate. 

— The  International  Labor  Conference  began  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

— A  jury  of  women  at  Cleveland,  O.,  found  Mrs. 
Goldie  Drosses  guilty  of  leaving  her  husband  but 
recommended  her  to  mercy. 

— The  Belgian  royalties  laid  a  wreath  on  Washing- 
ton's tomb.  Mount  Vernon. 

— At  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Werner  Horn  was  found 
guilty  of  dynamiting  the  Canadian  end  of  the  St. 
Croix  bridge,  Feb    2,  1915;  sentence,  10  years.' 

— Nine  were  killed  and  40  hurt  hi  a  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  wreck  near  Acton,  Cal. 

— Two  were  shot  in  a  revenue  raid  on  a  New  York 
saloon  under  the  National  Prohibition  Law. 

— The  International  Conference  of  Working  Women 
began  at  Washington. 

— Cardinal  Mercler  laid  a  wreath  on  Grant's  tomb, 
New  York. 

— H.  R.  Dussendorfer,  fruit  handler,  died  at  New 
Orleans  from  bubonic  plague. 

— Twenty  were  killed  by  gas  in  a  coal  mine  near 

Amsterdam,  O.    , 
Oct.  30 — Lloyd  George  was  sustained  in  Commons  on 
proposed    amendment    to    Government    financial 
resolution,  405  to  50. 
— King  Albert,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  son  made  ten- 
minute  call  on  the  President. 
— King  Albert  reviewed -cadets  at  Annapolis;  Queen 

Elizabeth  visited  hospitals  at  Baltimore. 
— Explosion  on  Japanese  battleship  Hyuga  in  Toklo 

Bay  killed  14,  injured  30. 
—International    Labor   Conference   at   Washington 
voted  to  admit  representatives  of  Germany  and 
Austria  on  equal  footing. 
— U.  S.  Senate  pledges  support  to  President  Wilson 

in  oo&l  strikp 
— Acting  President  Lewis  of  Mine  Workers'  Union 
sent  telegram  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  accus- 
ing President  Wilson  of  usurpation  of  power. 
— Railroad    Director    General    Hines    ordered    coal 

seizure  and  rationing. 
— Lieut.  J.  P.  Charlton,  U.  S.  mall  pilot,  was  killed 
in  making  landing  in  fog  over  Schooley's  Mountain, 

N.  J. 

— Will  of  Geo.  W.  Williams  of  Norristown,  Pa  ,  left 
paintings  worth  S2,.'>00,000  to  Philadelphia. 

— New  York  brewers  sue  in  the  Federal  Court  to 
test  dry  enforcement  law. 

Oct.  31 — President  Wilson  restored  the  Feb.  1  fixed 
prices  on  coal;  priority  lists  were  re-established. 
At  Indianapolis,  Federal  Judge  Anderson  en- 
joined officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  from  prosecuting  the  general  strike  of 
soft  coal  miners.  The  strike  order  was  rescinded 
in  half  -the  Western  Kentucky  fields.  About 
394,(X)0  men,  union  leaders  said,  had  quit  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  The  operators  at  Cleveland  made 
no  overtures  U.  S.  troops  go  on  duty  in  West 
Virginia  Pennsylvania  forbids  miners'  public 
strike  meetings.  The  U.  S.  House  pledged  Wilson 
support  in  coal  strike.  ..     » 

— Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  was  elected  President 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference. 

— U.  S.  revenue  men  pronounce  New  York  "dry. 

— The  2d  Pioneer  Infantry,  last  of  New  York's  men 
in  the  war,  arrived  home.  .    . 

— The  Belgian  royalties  leave  Hampton  Roads  for 
home. 
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Oct  31 — James  N.  Wallace,  New  York  banker,  left 
820,000,000  to  his  widow  and  five  children. 

—The  net  estate  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  who  Inherited 
over  865,000,000  from  her  husband,  was  appraised 
at  549,000,000.  She  left  $8,000,000  to  her  brother, 
Joseph  J.  Slocum.  According  to  the  appraisal,  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  which  was  awarded 
seven  parts  of  the  residuary  estate,  will  get  S5,436,- 
104;  Syracuse  University,  $1,553,172;  American 
Bible  Society,  8664,879;  New  York  Bible  Society, 
$378,293;  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Museum 
of  Natural  History  and  New  York  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, 81,553,172  each;  and  Union  College,  Hamil- 
ton College,  New  York  University,  Yale,  Amherst, 
Williams,  Dartmouth,  Princeton,  Barnard,  Bryn 
MawT,  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Tuskegee  Normal 
Institute  and  Hampton  Institute,  all  of  whom 
received  one  part  of  the  residuary  estate,  $776,586 

jjov  1— It  was  estimated   that  394,000  soft  coal 

miners  are  on  strike.     Most  mines  were  closed. 

At  New  York  700  public  school  teachers  offered  to 

go  to  the  mines  to  dig. 

— Pirates  seized  the  steamship  Maria  in  the  Black 

Sea  and  got  50,000,000  roubles. 
— A  bomb  exploded  at  the  Toklo  foreign  office. 
— Reds  bombed  four  houses  at  New  Kensington,  Pa., 

In  the  coal  region. 
— The    California    legislature    ratified    the    Federal 

Constitutional  Suffrage  Amendment. 
— The  subway  at  Madrid,  Spain,  was  opened. 
— Cardinal  Mercier  left  Quebec,  Canada,  for  home. 
— Mobs  looted  Alexandria,  Egypt. 
— Five  thousand  prospectors  rushed  for  180,000  acres 

of  land  in  Arizona  opened  by  the  United  States. 
— Fourteen  were  killed,  20  hurt,  when  a  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  train  hit  a  wagon  of  merry-makers  neay 

Clarksboro,  N.  J. 
— Gov.  Smith  at  a  public  meeting  told  the  Women  a 

Democratic  Committee  of  Bronx  County,  W.  R. 

Hearst  is  the  "greatest  living  enemy  of  the  people." 
— Brooklyn  pacldng  house  men  strike. 
Nov.  2 — Soft  coal  strike  leaders  ignore  Government 

offer  toward  arbitration. 
— Germany  stops  railroads  for  ten  days  to  save  coal. 
— Gen.  Yudenitch  takes  Krasnaya  Gorka  on  Gulf  of 

Finland.  „, 

— The   Allies   banished   Burgomaster   Glaesslng   of 

Wiesbaden  for  lack  of  co-operation. 
— Spain's  clergy  ask  more  pay. 
— Labor  sweeps  Britain  In  town  elections. 
— The  Pope  directs  the  church  to  boycott  scant-garb 

clothes  for  women. 
— The  Knoxville,  Tenn..  police  qiiit  the  American 

Federation  of  Labor. 
— Capt   Duncan  Elliot  killed  himself  at  Annapolis, 

Md. 
—Capt.  Edw.  S.  Faust,  U.  S.  A.,  killed  himself  at 

North  Bay,  N.  Y. 
— Auto  Racer  J.  T.  Hutchings  was  kiUed  by  target 

shooters  at  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
— The  will  of  Count  Paul  Bajnottl  leaves  $10,000  to 

the  City  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  "for  the  creation  of  a 

trust,    the   interest   of   which   shall   annually   be 

donated,  about  July  17,  to  the  young  lady  in  that 

city  that,  being  twenty  years  old;  marriageable 

and  a  daughter  of  the  common  people,  will  best 

'deserve  it  by  her  conduct  and  family  virtues." 
— J.  D.  Rockefeller  adds  810,000,000  to  the  endow- 
ment   of    the   Rockefeller    Institute    for   Medical 

Research,  New  York. 
— Gov.  Smith  prevents  a  New  York  milk  drivers' 

strike  for  higher  wages.     They  agree  on  $35  a 

week  and  2  per  cent,  commission. 
Nov.  3 — Some  coal  miners  returned  to  work  In  West 

Virginia  and  Alabama. 
— The  Spanish  lockout  began  at  Barcelona. 
— The  U.  S.  Senate,  41  to  26,  rejected  Mr.  Lodge's 

proposal  to  eliminate  the  Shantung  provisos  froni 

the  peace  ti  ea'ty. 
— Chile  announced  adhesion  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
— The  British  Government  reveals  report  that   the 

Lusitania's  Captain  disobeyed  orders  before  the 

torpedoing. 
— Twelve   were   killed   when    the   Simplon   express, 

France,  was  run  into  near  Sens. 
— The  Maine  Senate  ratifies  the  Federal  Suffrage 

Amendment. 
Nov.  4 — Tammany  loses  the  New  York  City  elec- 
tions. 
— Violin  music  falls  to  arouse  a  sleeping-sickness 

victim  at  New  York. 


— Miss  Jean  Kimball  was  shot  and  killed  at  San 

Francisco  by  Mrs.  F   A.  Thurston. 
— D.  M.  Sachs,  a  pioneer  San  Francisco  capitalist; 

committed  suicide. 
Nov.  5 — The  U.  S.  Senate,  47  to  34,  rejected  the  L:>. 
Follette  peace  treaty  amendment  striking  out  the 
labor  provisions. 
— More  coal  miners  return  to  work . 
— The  Prince  of  Wales  went  from  Ottawa  to  Toronto 
— W.  T.  Denlson  committed  suicide  in  the  subway. 

New  York,  by  jumping  in  front  of  a  train, 
— The  striking  New  York  dock  men  vote  to  return 

to  work.  • 

Nov.  6 — The  Senate  defeated,  67   to  16,  the  Gort 

amendment  to  the  peace  treaty. 
— At  Indianapolis,   the  coal  miners'   union  leader? 
.    asked   the   Federal   Court   to   dissolve  its   strike 
injunction.     8,000  non-union  miners  quit  in  the 
Monongahela    Valley'. 
— At  Chicago  the  police  uncovered  an  alleged  plo( 
of  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Worker.' 
i    of  America  to  blackmail  by  "graft"  strikes. 
— Four  were  killed  by  an  oil  explosion  on  a  schoonei 

In  New  York  Bay. 
— New  York  has  a  dnig  clerk  strike. 
— A  yearling  Poland-China  boar  sold  at  Omaha  fo: 

$30,000. 
— A  New  York  Stock  Exchange  seat  sold  at  8100,000 
— The  National  Training  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
church -World  Movement  of  North  America  met  a- 
AtlaJtlc   City.      Mrs.   H.   B.    Montgomery,   ex 
President  New  York  State  Federation  of  Women 
Clubs,   advocated  a  single  standard  of  moralit;. 
lor  both  sexes. 
Nov.  7 — The  Senate,  48  to  40,  voted  in  favor  of  ; 
proposed  preamble  to  the  resolution   of   treat; 
ratification    which    woWd    require    the    writtei 
assent  of  three  Allied  Powers  to  American  reserva 
tlons.    Propped  up  In  bed.  President  Wilson  wa; 
told  of  the  vote 
— The  U.  S   Department  of  Justice  began  a  nation 
wide  raid  on  Beds.    Over  200  were  taken  at  Nev 
York.    The  raids  covered  15  cities.    It  was  alleget 
a  plot  was  uncovered  to  start  a  revolution. 
— A  citizens'  committee  sent  out  of  Johnstown,  Pa 
under  escort,   W.  Z.  Foster,   coal  strike  leader 
forbidding  him  to  speak  at  a  meeting. 
— About  50  per  cent,  of  the  steel  strikers  are  still  out 
— The  will  of  T.  P.  Shonts,   New  York,  left  ove 
$400,000  to  Mrs.  Amanda  Thomas.     The  widoT 
gave  notice  of  contest. 
— The  Supreme  Court  at  Boston  refuses  to.relnstat- 

the  fired  striking  policemen. 
— A  New  York  Stock  Exchange  seat  fetches  $110,000 
— High  tides  do  damage  at  New  York,  Boston,  am 

other  coast  cities.       ' 
— At  London,  Romney's  portrait  of  the  two  Mlsse 
Bickford  was  bought  by  a  New  York  art  firm  fo 
$273  000. 
Nov.  8— The  Senate,  50  to  35,  adopted  a  treat- 
resen'atlon  by  which  Congress  and  not  the  Pres: 
dent  can  withdraw  th^e  United  States  from  th 
League  of  Nations. 
— The  nation-wide  raids  on   Reds   continued;   50 
more  were  taken  at  New  York,  including  Finn 
and  Russians. 
— Federal  Judge  Anderson,  at  Indianapolis,  ordere 
the  soft  coal  miners'  leaders  to  rescind  by  Nov.  1 
their  strike  call  of  Oct.   15.     The  mandate  wa 
directed  to  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Union  c 
America. 
— Johnstown,  Pa.,  expelled  more  strike  leaders. 
— At  New  York  a  labor  mass  meeting  addressed  b: 
W.  Z.  Foster  raised  $200,000  in  cash  and  $450,00' 
in  pledges  for  the  steel  strikers. 
— New  York  University  admits  women  to  Its  Medlca 

College. 

— The  printing  strike  at  New  York  is  declared  endec 

Nov.  9 — The  nation-wide  raids  on  Reds  reveal  ther 

was  a   world-plot  to  overturn   governments  O' 

Nov.  7.  ,      ^   „ 

— The  Peace  Council  at  Paris  ordered  Roumani: 

out  of  Hungary. 
— Gompers  and  other  labor  men  publicly  denounce: 
the  coal  strike  ib junction  as  an  autocratic  use  o 
authority.  „  „     ^       ^-r 

— Eleven  thousand  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Nct 

York,  cheer  Soviet  rule  and  miners. 
— "The  trolley  companies  at  Toledo,  O.,  take  off  al 
cars  and  remove  them  to  Michigan  in  reprisal  fo 
the  vote  of  the  people  ousting  the  companies  Iron 
the  streets. 
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Nov.  9—V.  S.  Vice-consul  to  Stockholm  C.  R.  Miller 
kills  blmsell  at  a  New  York  hotel. 

— Lightning  fires  an  oil  tank  and  burns  up  $1,000,000 
worth  ot  Waggoner,  Tex. 

— Several  factories  were  burned  In  a  $500,000  fire  at 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  10— The  V.  S.  Senate,  48  to  36,  killed  Senator 
Thomas's  substitute  lor  Senator  Lodge's  reserva- 
tion resolution  on  Article  X  of  the  peace  treaty 

— The  Prince  of  Wales  entered  the  United  States  at 
Rouse's  Point. 

— The  U.  S.  House,  309  to  1,  unseated  Representative 
Victor  L.  Berger,  of  Milwaukee,  Socialist. 

— Colombia    provisionally    ratifies    the    League    of 

%  Nations. 

— Jas.  Larkln,  Irish  labor  agitator,  was  among  those 
gathered  in  at  New  York  by  the  Government  In  its 
anti-Red  raids.  Many  of  the  prisoners  admitted 
participation  In  strikes  Intended  to  overthrow 
the  Government. 

—The  Britisn  Food  Ministry  limits  to  one  month  the 
stay  of  a  visitor  in  a  private  house. 

— Mexico  refused  to  pay  the.  $150,000  Jenkins 
ransom. 

-^At  New  York  an  arrest  disclosed  theft  of  $500,000 
of  movie  films. 

— The  will  of  Miss  M.  M.  Roberta,  New  York,  left 
82,000,000  to  charities. 

— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  action  of 
the  District  Court  of  New  York  In  sentencing 
Jacob  Abrams,  Samuel  Llpman,  Hyman  Lachow- 
sky  and  Mollio  Steimer,  convicted  of  conspiracy  to 
violate  provisions  of  toe  Espionage  Act.  Abrams 
and  Llpman  will  have  to  serve  fifteen  years  each, 
Lachowsky  three  and  the  Steimer  woman  fifteen 
in  prison  and  pay  various  fines 

— The  American  Legion  Convention  began  at  Mlune- 
apolis. 

— A  negro  shoots  to  death  New  York  Policeman  J.  J 
McCormick. 

Nov  11 — The  coal  strike  was  called  off  by  the 
union  leader,  J  L.  Lewis,  who  agreed  to  meet 
operators  in  wage  conference,  Nov.  14,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Many  of  the  men  revolted  against 
his  order. 

— President  Wilson  left  his  sick  bed  and  sat  in  a  ch.iir- 

— Brazil  signed  the  peace  treaty. 

— .\t  Centralia,  Wash  ,  three  ex-service  men,  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion,  were  shot  to  death  by 
I.  W.  W.  while  in  an  Armistice  Day  parade 
One  of  tlie  shooters  was  lynched. 

— In  Britain  a  two-minute  silence  marked  the 
Armistice  Day  celebration. 

— Gen   Yudenitch  retreats  in  Russia. 

— The  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
from  Canada. 

— Tlie  British  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  Commons' 
bill  giving  women  seats  in  the  Lords. 

— At  Magnolia,  Ark.,  a  negro  was  burned  at  a  stake 

— Delegates  of  the  Baltic  States  met  at  Dorpat. 

— At  New  York  consumers  began  a  boycott  on  milk. 

— Call  money  ranged  from  14  to  25  per  cent  at  New 
York,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  bankers  conferred 
with  local  bankers  on  how  to  curb  speculation. 

— Ellis  Islnnd  begins  to  fill  up  with  Reds  held  for 
deportation. 

— The  National  Council  of  Women  began  at  St.  Louis 

— Unknowns  painted  the  statues  in  Berlin  red. 

— President  Poincare  reached  London.  King  Al- 
fonso returned  to  Spain  The  Belgian  royalties 
rpupVipd  Tirpst 

— SI 00, 000  wortli  of  silk  was  stolen  from  a  train.  New 
York  to  Scranton. 

—A.  F.  Luke  left  Harvard  S18fi,000. 

— Macon,  Ga.,  police  gave  up  their  union. 

— Four  were  killed  in  a  tug-ferry  crash  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

— Mrs.  Alma  Steane  died  at  London  after  attending 
the  Victory  Ball. 

Nov.  12 — Congress  meets  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  a 
reception  at  the  Congressional  Library. 

— Antl-I.  W.  W.  raids  sweep  the  Pacific  States. 
An  I.  W.  W.  confesses  the  Centralia  murders 
were  plotted  ahead. 

— Many  of  the  soft  coal  miners  are  still  out.  North 
Dakota  seizes  coal  mines.  .     .,   „ 

—Rhode  Island  gets  4  per  cent,  beer  when  the  U.  S 
Court  at  Providence  enjoins  the  Prohibition  En- 
forcement Act.  At  Louisville  the  U.  S.  Court  says 
the  law  l8  illegal  and  the  court  permits  sale  of  the 
tax-paid  liquor.  ,      ,      • 

I— The  Goversment  sold  Camp  Mills,  L.  I.,  for 
$281,000. 


— The  Letts  free  Riga  of  German  forces. 

— Wm.  HohenzoUem  settles  at  Doom,  Holland. 

— Count  and  Countess  Tales'  trunks  were  robbed  of 
$25,000  In  gems  between  Scranton  and  New  York. 

— The  steamship  Lake  Daraga  reached  New  York 
with  113  bodies  of  U.  S.  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
died  in  Russia. 

— The  World  shows  that  makers  of  powdered  milk  at 
176  per  cent,  profit,  are  forcing  scarcity  of  fluid 
milk  and  high  prices. 

— The  American  Junior  Naval  and  Marine  Scouts 
organization  dissolved. 

— The  widow  of  F.  W.  Woolworth  gets  8421,000  a 
year  income. 

— At  New  York  an  Irving  National  Bank  officer  is 
charged  with  824,000  shortage. 

: — Speculative  securities  tumbled  at  New  York;  over 
2,700,000  shares  were  traded.  Call  money  rose  to 
30  per  cent. 

— The  steamship  Council  Bluffs  was  sunk  by  a  mine 
off  Holland:  38  of  the  crew  were  saved. 

Nov.  13— The  Senate,  46  to  33,  agreed  to  the  Lodge 
reservation  to  Article  X  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  FYesident  Wilson  has  said  would  "cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  covenant  " 

— Many  miners  are  still  out.  Gompers  charges  T  W. 
Gregory,  when  Attorney  General,  promised  tlie 
Lever  Act  would  not  apply  to  miners.  Gregory 
denies  it. 

— The  Paraguay  Senate  has  approved  the  League  of 
Nations. 

— Anti-I.  W.  W  raids  continued  In  Wa.shington  and 
Oregon  cities. 

— At  London,  William  E.  Johnson,  American  Prohi- 
bition worker  and  Autl-Saloon  League  organizer, 
familiarly   known   as    "Pussyfoot,"    was   dragged 

•  from  a  platform  from  which  he  was  speaking, 
beaten  and  paraded  through  two  miles  of  crowded 
West  End  streets  on  a  plank. 

— The  U.  S  stops  shipments  of  arms  to  Mexico  from 
Spain. 

— Strikers  at  Paris  attacked  stores. 

— President  Wilson,  in  bed,  received  the  Prince  ot 
Wales,  who  had  laid  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon. 

— At  New  York  the  New  Hope  Matrimonial  Society 
was  raided  and  disbanded. 

— The  oi)era  house  at  Marseilles  burned. 

—Three  New  York  Stock  Exchange  seats  sell  at 
$110,000  each 

— The  Spanish  lockout  ends. 

— The  President  Monroe  home,  63  Prince  St ,  New 
York,  was  sold  at  $138,000. 

— At  Berlin,  Dr.  Karl  Helfferich,  the  former  German 
Vice  Chancellor,  on  the  witness  stand  before  the 
War  Investigation  Committee  said:  "America 
maintained  a  mere  paper  neutrality.  President 
Wilson  was  satisfied  to  make  money  out  of  European 
blood  and  suffering." 

Nov  14 — President  Wilson  took  the  air  in  a  wheel 
chair. 

— At  New  York  three  U.  S.  Judges  uphold  the  War- 
Time  Prohibition  Act. 

— Mexico  is  revealed  as  a  base  for  Reds  fl,;hting  tho 
United  States.  At  New  York,  Chief  Magistrate 
.McAdoo  ruled  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party  is  traitorous  to  the  United  States 

— The  Prince  ot  Walei  visited  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  then  visited  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

— At  London,  8160,000  was  paid  for  a  picture  of  St. 
Eustace  by  Vittore  Carpaccio. 

— The  will  ot  C.  A.  Stelnway,  New  York  piano  man, 
left  over  85,000,000  to  his  family. 

— E.  H  B  Anderson  told  the  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects, at  New  York,  that  the  steamship  Vaterland'a 
(Leviathan's)  engines  were  Injured  not  by  malice 
but  by  bad  handling,  producing  frlctlonal  heat 
generated  by  distortion. 

— Mrs.  Clara  Branch  was  chopped  to  death  at 
Valley  Stream,  L.  I. 

Nov.  15 — The  Senate  adopted  cloture  by  78  to  16, 
and  then  agreed  to  10  more  of  the  Republican 
majority's  reservations  to  the  treaty  with  Ger- 
many 

— The  Roumanian  troops  quit  Hungary. 

— Bolshevists  capture  Omsk,  they  report. 

— Lady  Astor  won  In  the  election  at  Plymouth  for  a 
seat  In  Parliament. 

— D'AnnunzIo  seizes  Zara  and  raids  the  Dalmatian 

— American  Legion'  men  tore  the  Irish  flags  from  De 
Valera'3  auto  at  Portland,  Ore. 
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Nov.  15 — The  Prince  of  Wales  rests  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  W.  Va.  „    ^     ,  „ 

—A  gas  explosion  wrecks  the  new  D.,  L.  &  W.  pas- 
senger station  at  Passaic,  N.J. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis 

begins  fight  against  tobacco. 

Nov.  16 — General  parliamentary  elections  were  held 
In  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  In  Belgium, 
Socialists  gained;  in  France  and  Italy  they  lost. 

—There  are  Hindenburg   demonstrations  at  Berlin. 

— Yudenitch  resigns  to  an  Esthonian  command  o! 
the  Russian  Northwestern  Army. 

—A  negro,  accused  ol  robbing  a  farmer,  was  lynched 
at  Moberly,  Mo.  „     . 

—The  Prince  of  Wales,  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
went  to  a  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  then 
golfed . 

— H.  J  Harley,  26,  sailor,  Morfollc,  Va.,  awoke  from 
a  51-day  sleep.  His  weight  had  fallen  from  186  to 
85  pounds.  ,     , 

.—Charles  F.  Murphy  sued  W.  R.  Hearst  and  the 
Star  Publishing  Co  ,  asking  Sl.OOO.OOO  for  alleged 
libel.  ,  „ 

Nov.  17 — The  Senate  defeated  the  Reed  and  Owen 
treaty  reservations. 

— The  Prince  of  Wales  left  White  Sulphur  Springs 
for  New  York. 

—Four  men  rob  the  Randolph,  Mass.,  Savings  Bank, 
of  over  $40,000. 

. — Kansas  seizes  coal  mines. 

—The  United  States  Supreme  Court  dismissed 
without  opinion,  for  lack  of  jurisdiction,  the 
appeal  of  Margaret  Sanger  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  New  York  State  Birth  Control  Act. 

—Chicago  photographers  strike. 

—Ten  thousand  pounds  of  black  powder  blow  up  at 
Wayne,  N.  J  ,  and  kill  two. 

— The  United  States  Supreme  Coxirt  cancelled  a 
patent  of  6,000  acres  of  California  oil  lands  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co. 

— L.  C.  A.  K.  Martens,  representative  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government,  testified  to  the  Lusk  Legisla- 
tive Committee  at  New  York. 

— Bull  fighting  was  resumed  in  Spain  for  the  first 
time  in  three  years. 

— The  steamship  John  Owen,  missing  four  days,  on 
Lake  Superior,  is  given  up,  with  22  of  the  crew. 

—New  York  consumers  began  a  milk  boycott. 

— A  woman  confesses  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Clara 
Branch  at  Valley  Stream,  L.  I. 

•^Grand  opera  opened  at  New  York  with  "Tosca." 

Nov.  18 — The  Senate  adopted  more  Republican 
treaty  reservations. 

— Spread-PAgling  is  alleged  at  the  Bedford,  N.  Y., 
Reformatory  for  Women. 

— The  President  vetoed  the  Cummins  Senate  bill 
restoring  tlie  pre-war  rate  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

—Russian  factions  fight  each  other  at  Vladivostok 
The  Reds  take  10  Kolcliak  Generals  at  Omsk. 

—At  Berlin,  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  declared 
before  the  sub-committee  of  the  National  As- 
sembly investigating  war  responsibility:  "I  know 
with  absolute  certainty  that  neither  the  people, 
the  Katser,  nor  the  Government  desired  war,  for 
the  Government  knew  better  than  others  Ger- 
many's tremendously  difficult  position  in  a  war 
against  the  Entente."  Germany's  defensive 
strength,  said  the  Field  Marshal,  was  as  unfavor- 
able as  possible  from  the  start. 

— W.  R.  Hearst  bought  from  A.  Brisbane  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Times,  and  the  Milwaukee,  Wis  , 
News. 

— Congress  extended  U.  S.  dye  control  to  Jan.  15, 
1920. 

—At  Paris,  owing  to  the  strike,  the  dailies  combine 
Into  one  paper  of  6,000,000  circulation. 

—A  Wall  Street  banker  was  arrested  in  a  plot  involv- 
ing theft  of  millions  in  securities. 

— Jersey  City  bans  firemen's  unions. 

—New  York  welcomed  the  Prince  of  Wales.  At  the 
City  Hall  he  was  made  a  New  Yorker.  Every- 
where he  was  cheered.  He  lunched  on  the  British 
battle-cruiser  Renown.  He  was  dined  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  by  the  Red  Cross,  then  attended 
a  concert  at  the  Metropolitan. 

— R.  J.  Reynolds,  North  Carolina  tobacco  man, 
left  over  317,000,000. 

—Spot  cotton  brought  $1  a  pound  at  Jackson,  Miss. 

—American  Legion  men  raided  Socialist  headquarters 
at  Cincinnati. 

—At  Buffalo,  seven  autolsts  were  killed  by  a  train 


— A  train  bandit  robbed  Los  Angeles  Limited  pas- 
sengers near  Medicine  Bow,  Wyo. 

— Hindenburg  testifies,  at  Berlin,  he'tirged  the 
U  boat  warfare. 

Nov.  19 — The  Senate,  55  to  39,  ^ejected  the  entire 
body  of  Republican  reservations  to  the  peace 
treaty:  on  motion  to  reconsider,  the  vote  was  50 
against  and  41  for:  then,  by  53  to  38,  the  treaty 
without"  any  ratifications  was  rejected.  The 
Senate  then  adjourned  sine  die.  President  Wilson 
had  urged  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  to  defeat 
the  Republican-Lodge  resolutions,  saying  they 
nullified  the  treaty.    The  House  adjourned  sine  die. 

— Coal  miners  and  operators  dead-lock. 

— The  Swiss  National  Council  ratified  the  League  of 
Nations. 

— The  Prince  of  AVales  visits  Wall  Street,  movies,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Woolworth  Build- 
ing, sat  in  a  pew  at  Trinity;  was  a  guest  at  Mrs. 
Whitelaw  Reid's  ball,  and  attended  the  Horse 
Show. 

— The  Kaiser  saws  his  12,000th  log. 

— At  Bismarck,  S.  D.,  the  courts  order  the  State 
to  return  tlie  lignite  (coal)  mines  to  the  owners. 
Cleveland  shuts  oft  coal  from  factories. 

— Revolution  starts  at  Vladivostok. 

— The  Ric'nard  Kent  home  at  Mineola,  L.  I.,  was 
robl>ed  of  S20,000  in  goods. 

— A  SI 2,000  radium  tube  vanished  down  a  hospital 
drain  pipe  at  Chicago. 

— The  International  Convention  ol  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
opened  at  Detroit. 

— W.  O.  Jenkins  was  jailed  at  Puebla,  by  the  Mexican 
Government.  ' 

— The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  at 
Boston,  holds  up  the  Rhode  Island  injunction 
against  the  Wartime  Prohibition  Act. 

— The  British  give  Egypt  a  Constitution. 

Noy.  20 — The  United  States  demands  Mexico  re- 
Ipusp  Jdikins 

— At  Denver  the  District  Court  enjoins  a  new  coal 
.strike. 

— The^  P*rince  of  Wales  visited  West  Point,  then 
played  squa.sh  at  New  York,  and  attended  a 
theatre. 

— The  super-dreadnought  California  was  launched  at 
Mare  Island 

— Angeles,  Villa  aide,  is  captured  in  Mexico. 

— Vladivostok's  revolution  ended. 

— The  Jessop  collection  of  Whistler  prints  sold  at 
S40,365 

— The  Hudson  "River  steamer  Mary  Powell,  after  55 
years'  service,  was  .sold  to  be  scrapped  Her 
record   was  26  H  miles  an  hour     She  had  carried 

■    over  7,000.000  passengers 

Nov.  21 — Britain  and  France  put  their  mutual 
defense  treaty  into  effect. 

— The  Prince  of  Wales  planted  an  elm  in  Central 
Park,  put  a  wreath  on  Roosevelt's  grave  at  Oyster 
Bay;  attended  the  Hippodrome;  was  a  Seventh 
Regt ,  N.  G.,  guest;  received  1,000  high  school 
pupils  on  the  Renown;  and  was  dined  by  the 
Pilgrims. 

— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  heard  argument 
on  wartime  Prohibition. 

— At  Pittsburgh,  Clarence  F.  Birdseye,  Kellogg 
Bird-seye  and  George  F  Montgomery,  all  of  New 
'Vo'-k,  were  convicted  of  conspiring  to  defraud  the 
stockholders  and  policyholders  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Life  and  Trust  Co.,  and  with  wrecking  that 
organization. 

—Fire  at  Sing  Sing  prison  burns  three  workshops 
and  does  $200,000  damage. . 

— The  Colorado  coal  strike  was  called  off. 

— The  body  of  Will  Dansey,  3  years,  who  vanished 
Oct.  8,  was  found  three  miles  from  his  home  at 
Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Nov.  22 — President  Wilson  is  "materially  improved, 
but  still  very  weak  " 

— Loyalty  Leaguers  kill  three  labor  agitators  at 
Bogalusa.  La. 

— The  Prince  of  Wales  left  New  York  on  the  Renown 
for  Halifax. 

— Indianapolis  plants  close  three  days  a  week  be- 
cause of  coal-strike  shortage. 

— The  National  Labor  Party  was  formed  at  Chicago. 

— Denikine  defeats  50.000  Reds.  Letts  take  Mitau 
from  Germans. 

— Twenty-five  were  Jellied  in  a  fire  at  a  dance  hall 
at  Villa  Platte  La. 

— The  main  building  of  Lavol  University  (University 
of  Montreal)  burned;  loss  S400.000. 
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Nov.  22 — At  the  De  Lamar  executor's  sale.  New 
York,  an  ardebil  (Persian)    rug   sold   at   857,000 

'  and  the  household  Jurnishlngs  sale  totaled  S277,- 
563. 

— American  aviator  Lieut.  E.  P.  Graves  was  killed 
at  Lemberg,  Galicla. 

— Louis  Greenburg  killed  himself  at  Brooklyn  by 
jumping  fa  front  of  a  train.  His  wife,  whom  he 
had  pushed  onto  the  trades  was  injured. 

— The  Illinois  State  Bank  of  Crete,  111.,  closed/be- 
cause of  a  S50,000  defalcation. 

Nov.  23 — A  false  announcement  of  President  Wil- 
son's death  ended  a  mass  meeting  at  Atlanta,  Ga  , 
at  which  Vice-President  Marshall  spoke.  The 
audience  wept. 

— Soft  coal  output  Is  33  1-3  per  cent,  of  normal. 

— The  steamship  Myron  sank  wn  Lake  Superior;  18 
■  of  crewlost. 

— The  American  Legion  prevents  a  Red  meeting  at 
Reading,  Pa. 

— An  assassin  shot  at  S.  S.  Deemer,  head  of  the  New 
Castle  (Del.)  Steel  Co. 

— At  New  York  "Big  Six"  orders  vacationist  printers 
back  to  work. 

— U.  S  quarantines  Ontario  border  against  smallpox. 

— Fire  does  ?200,000  damage  to  the  T.  Y.  Croweil 
printing  plant,  New  York. 

— C.  Belshaw  and  wife  and  J.  D.  Sherwood  and  wife 
died  when  their  auto  fell  ofl  a  cliff  near  San 
Francisco. 

Nov.  24 — The  Prince  of  Wales  reached  Halifax. 

—400,000  railroad  trackmen  get  an  eight-hour  day. 

— Miss  Ella  A.Froeligh,  50  years  a  teacher  in  the 
New  York  city  public  schools,  was  given  a  recep- 
tion and  $700 — a  dollar  for  each  member  of  the 
Grove  Street  Alumnae  Association. 

— New  York  printers  return  to  work. 

— Lieut.  R.  M.  Stocker  and  Fred  Thompson,  avia- 
tors, were  drowned  In  the  Delaware  River  oi' 
Pennsgrove.    Their  "hydro"  fell. 

— Secretary  Daniels  reviewed,  at  New  York,  the 
mine  sweep  fleet. 

— 25,000  Jews  marched  at  New  York  in  Ukraine 
pogrom  protest. 

— A.  D.  Ashburn  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  Yale 
junior,  was  killed  In  an  auto-horse  collision  at 
Darien,  Conn. 

Nov.  25 — The  Prince  of  Wales  left  Halifax  for  home. 

— The  Mexican  Senate  baclos  Garranza  in  Jenkins 
case. 

— Adelina  Pattl,  who  died  in  Wales  Sept.  27.  left 
$575,000. 

— Chicago  has  a  crime  wave.  300  murders  since 
Jan.  1 ;  250  hold-ups  in  past  week. 

— Italians  seize  twelve  Jugo-Slavs  as  hostages  In 
Dalmatia. 

— Gov.  Cox  of  Ohio  removed  Mayor  C.  E.  Poorman 
of  Columbus  for  strike  inaction. 

— Alex.  Berkman,  anarchist,  was  ordered  deported. 

— Bomb  materials  were  found  in  Union  of  Russian 
Workers  headquarters.  New  York.  Martens  re- 
fuses to  give  up  papers  to  Lusk  Committee.  Reds 
go  on  hunger  strike  at  Ellis  Island. 

— Col.  Roosevelt's  sons  start  coffee  house  chain. 

— B.  R.  T.  employes  accept  25  per  cent,  wage  raise. 

— Mayor  R.  H.  Bunch,  Muncie,  Ind  ,  was  sentence(i 
to  jail  for  alleged  mail  fraud. 

Nov.  26 — President  Poincare  of  France  tells  Tbs 
World  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  without  t\ie 
help  of  America. 

— B.  H.  Uhl  tells  House  Immigration  Committee 
Reds  have  been  favored  at  Ellis  Island. 

— Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Glass  states  soft  coal 
mines  lost  money  in  1914  and  1915;  made  10  to  35 
per  cent,  in  1916;  in  1917  made  100  to  160  per  cent., 
east  of  the  Mississippi;  1918,  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
made  25  to  30  per  cent,  and  even  more  west  of  the 
Mississippi;  and  in  1919  most  of  the  mines  have 
made  money  though  some  claim  a  loss. 

— The  soft  coal  miners  refuse  a  14  per  cent,  raise. 

— The  British  Commons  refused  to  consider  a  bill  to 
allow  Viscount  Astor  to  resign  his  title. 

— In  the  new  Italian  Parliament  the  Liberals,  in 
majority  since  1876,  are  In  minority.  The  Soviet 
Socialists  have  150  of  the  508  seats;  the  Catholics, 
103. 

— The  General  Educational  Board  has  given  $4,000,- 
000  to  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

— At  Chihuahua  City,  Mex.,  Gen.  Felipe  Angeles 
was  shot  as  a  rebel. 

— The  British  Government  proclaims  suppression  of 
the  Sinn  Fein  and  the  Gaelic  League. 

—It  w^  24  below  zero  In  Wyoming. 


— U.  S.  troops  seized  flfty-two  coal  strike  agitators 
at  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

— The  North  Dakota  Senate  voted  for  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment. 

— A  huge  meteor  fell  in  the  lower  end:  ol  Lake 
Michigan. 

— A  Garranza  soldier  killed  Jas.  Wallace,  American 
(oil  emp.jyo),  near  Tamplco.  Mexico. 

Nov.  27 — The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Allies 
and  Bulgaria  was  signed  at  Neuilly. 

— Mexico  refused  to  release  Jenkins. 

— Lenine,  through  Maxim  Lltviuoff,  at  Copenhagen, 
asks  Allies  to  Hit  blockade  on  Russia. 

— At  London  the  right  eye  of  W.  E.  ("Pussyfoot") 
Johnson,  American  Prohibition  worker,  hm-t  by  a 
mob  on  Nov.  13,  was  removed. 

Nov.  28 — The  Peace  Council  awards  70  per  cent,  of 
the  German  war  fleet  to  Britain;  10  per  cent,  to 
France;  10  per  cent,  to  Italy;  8  per  cent,  to  Japan, 
2  per  cent,  to  the  United  States. 

— Coal  shortage  closes  plants  in  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  and  Ohio 

— Count  of  the  votes  showed  Lady  Astor  elected  to 
the  British  Commons  from  Plymouth  by  5,203 
plurality. 

— The  House  Committee  on  Immigi-ation  was  told 
only  60  of  697  radicals  seized  Feb.  5,  1917,  to 
Nov.  1,  1919,  were  deported 

— Geo.  Alexander,  poulterer,  was  robbed  of  over 
$40,000  in  front  ol  his  home.  New  York:  Part  was 
recovered. 

— A  woolen  mill  paymaster  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  was 
robbed  of  $6,000. 

— The  Kilauea  (Hawaii)  volcano  crater  has  caved  in. 

— Ex-P.  E.  Bishop  F.  J.  Kinsman  of  Delaware  was 
baptized  a  Roman  Catholic  by  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

— At  New  York  three  women  rent  strikers  were  sent 
to  the  workhouse. 

— Snow  two  feet  deep  covered  most  of  the  country 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  and  from  Canada  to  Northern 
Texas.    Lander,  Wyo.,  was  20  degrees  below  zero. 

— Fire  caused  $700,000  loss  at  Baltimore  In  old 
Johns  Koplrfns  University  buildings.  Monument 
and  Entaw  Streets. 

Nov.  29 — At  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Truman  H. 
Newberry,  Rep.  U.  S.  Senator  from  Michigan,  was 
indicted  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  charged  with 
corruption,  fraud,  and  conspiracy  in  cmmection 
with  the  election  by  which  he  obtained  his  seat  in 
the  Senate,  defeating  Henry  Ford,  his  Democratic 
opponent.  With  Newberry  133  other  persona 
were  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  same 
charge.  Among  those  named  were  H.  A.  Hopkins 
of  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  principal  legislative  clerk  of 
the  United  States  Senate;  John  S.  Newberry, 
brother  '  of  the  Senator,  Detroit,  and  Paul  H. 
King  of  Detroit.  King  was  manager  of  the  New- 
berry Campaign  Committee  Others  named  in  the 
Indictment  were  Allan  K.  Templeton,  President 
of  the  Newberry  Campaign  Committee;  Frederick 
Smith,  Manager  of  the  Newberry  Estate;  Charles 
A.  "Floyd,  Mart  P.  McKee.  formerly  County 
Clerk  of  Wayne  County,  and  Harry  O.  Turner,  all 
of  Detroit;  Frank  McKay  of  Grand  Rapids, 
James  B.  Bradley  of  Eaton  Rapids,  and  Gladstone 
Beattie  of  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

— U.  S.  Senator  Penrose  breaks  down  from  overwork. 

— 1,500  railroad  yardmen  quit  at  Kansas  City. 

— -Testimony  showed  the  "cold  water  cure"  was 
given  to  Inmates  of  the  State  Reformatory  for 
Women  at  Bedford,  N.  Y. 

— The  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  News  and  Journal  unite. 

— The  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  Con- 
vention began  at  New  York. 

—Reds  ended  hunger  strike  at  Ellis  Island. 

— Storm  in  Indiana  and  Michigan  kills  eight. 

— The  steamship  AUianca  grounded  for  six  hours 
off  Atlantic  City. 

— Paris  press  strike  ends. 

— The  International  Labor  Confereuce  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  ends. 

Nov.  30—^  armistice  stipulating  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Germans  has  been 
signed  by  Germany  and  Lithuania  through  the 
medium  of  the  Inter-Allied  Military  Mission. 

— Of  the  $100,000,000  fund  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  relief  of  starving  Europeans,  $11,250,000  waa 
disbursed  for  free  charity,  according  to  Herbert 
Hoover,  head  of  the  American  Relief  Adminlstra- 

•S  tion.  For  the  remaining  $88,750,000  various 
European  countries  have  Issued  notes. 
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l-iov.  30 — 1.  W.  W.  are  on  hunger  strike  at  Tacoma. 

— The  y.  M.  C.  A.  plans  to  award  46,200  scholar- 
Bliips,  provide  educational  lectures  for  those  who 
do  not  receive  them,  give  free  occupational  guid- 
fiJice  and  promote  special  worlc  in  Americanization, 
including  classes  in  English  and  naturalization. 

— W.  L.  Flanagan  killed  himself  at  New  York. 

•^Injured  workmen  in  New  York  State  have  been 
cheated  of  $5,000,000  by  imderpayments  and 
graft  in  the  Compensation  Dept.,  J.  F.  Connor 
reports  to  Gov.  Smith. 

— Kansas  City  trainmen  return  to  work. 

Dec.  1 — Mexican  editors  beg  United  States  editors, 
through  The  World-,  to  avert  break. 

—United  States  note  rebuites  Mexico's  excuses  in 
Jenkins  case;  Jenkins  still  held,  says  private  wire. 

— The  Sixty-sixth  Congress  began  its  regular  session. 

— The  second  National  Industrial  Conference  met 
at  Washington  in  secret. 

— W.  E.  Rice,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Allie  K.  Moore 
pleaded  guilty  in  the  Newberry  case. 

—The  Prince  of  Wales  reached  Portsmouth  and 
London. 

— Lady  Astor  took  a  seat  in  British  Commons. 

— War-time  coal  rationing  is  in  force.  Volunteers 
mine  coal  in  Kansas. 

— C.  H.  Severs  and  A  .Stair,  labor  organizers,  have 
been  barred  from  tlie  Canal  Zone. 

— The  Socialists  left  Italy's  Parliament  when  the 
King  entered. 

— ^The    Infante    Antonio    of    Bourbon-Orleans    re- 

•    nounced  his  Spanish  nationality 

—Mystery  of  the  disappearance  of  Miss  Maude 
Tabor,  teacher  of  languages  iind  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  who  vanished  three  years 
ago,  was  dispelled  when  her  body  ivas  found  Nov. 
30,  preserved  in  salt  and  cramped  in  a  trunk  buried 
under  a  pile  of  shingles  in  the  basement  of  the 
Tabor  home  at  I.^awton,  Mich. 

— North  Dakota  ratifies  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amend- 
ment. 

■ — Ex-Gov.  J.  F.  Fielder  was  appointed  a  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  New  Jersey,  vice  F.  W.  Stevens,  dec 

— -At  Newport,  R.  I ,  the  court  divorced  Mrs.  Julie 
French  Geraghty. 

— Jersey  City  ousts  police  union  heads. 

Dec.  2 — President  Wilson  in  message  to  Congress' 
urges  lowering  taxes,  curbing  Reds,  and  democra- 
tizing Industry. 

—South  Dakota  Democratic  and  Republican  Presi- 
dential piimaries  named  Wilson  and  Gen.  Wood. 

— Henry  C.  Frick  died  at  New  York.  His  art  col- 
lection will  go. to  the  city. 

— In  Nebraska  volunteers  dig  Coal. 

— Western  Asia  Minor  was  damaged  Nov.  27  by  an 
earthquake. 

— W.  L.  Carlisle,  alfeged  train  robber,  was  shot  and 
caught  near  Glendo,  Wyo. 

— The  Bolshevists  claim  to  nold  the  Crimea. 

. — The  New  York  Mayor  removes  Market  Commis- 
sioner J.  C.  Day. 

—Wholesale  thefts  from  cara,  stations  and  freight 
terminals  have  cost  the  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.  Co. 
§2,303,600  during  the  last  nine  months.  Other 
losses,  such  as  fire,  defective  equipment  and  loss 
unlocated,  bring  the  total  up  to  $3,790,700.  To 
thi.s  is  to  be  added,  damage  to  freight  caused  by 
acts  of  employes,  rough  handling,  delays,  wrecks 
and  damage  unlocated,  bringing  the  grand  total 
to  36,596,700. 
— The  American  st-eamship  Kerwood  has  been 
mined  oft  Holland. 

—Men  with  acetylene  torches  rob  a  Sheffield  Farms 
Co.  safe  at  New  York  of  530,000. 

—Cambridge  and  twenty  other  Massachusetts  cities 
voted  "wet." 

Dec.  3 — Soft  coal  strike  leaders  were  charged  with 
contempt  of  the  United  States  Court  at  Indian- 
apolis, in  having  failed  to  stop  tlie  strike. 

—Germany  balks  at  signing  peace  treaty  protocol,  as 
to   Scapa    Flow    sinking    indemnities   and    as   to 
giving  up  the  ex-Kaiser. 
—Rome  and  other  big  Italian  cities  have  general 

strikes.    Many  were  killed  or  hurt. 
—Six  volunteer  coal  miners  were  killed  by  a  blast,  at 

Jacksonville,  Ind. 
—Dr.  Joseph  R.  Armstrong  and  William  Stowell, 
both  of  Los  Angeles,  were  killed  in  a  railroad 
wreck  In  the  Engo  Forest,  Belgian  Congo,  South 
Africa. 
—South  Dakota  r.itifies  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amend- 
ment. 


— At  St.  Louis,  the  Globe-Democrat  buys  the  Re- 
public, which,  after  ill  years  as  a  dally  paper, 
quits. 
— One  died  in  81,500,000  dock  Are  at  Baltimore. 
Dec.  4 — Georges     Carpentier     knocked     out     Joe 
Beckett  in  Im.  14s.  in  fight  at  London  for  Europe's 
heavy-weight  championship. 
— M   R  Strong  slew  his  wife  and  1  child,  injured  the 
4  other  children,  and  killed  himself,  at  Passaic, 
N.  J. 
— The  Senate  names  a  committee  to  see  President 
Wilson  and  learn  his  condition.    Secretary  Lapsing 
told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Mr. 
Wilson  had  not  been  in  touch  with  Mexican  devel- 
opments for  weeks. 
— Ten  are  dead,  100  hurt,  in  Italy's  strikes. 
— At  Fargo.  N.  Dak  ,  H.  F.  Hagen,  President  Scandi- 
navian-Americ.Tn    Bank,    was    found    guilty    by 
a  jury  on  a  charge  of  making  false  statements  to  a 
State  bank  examiner. 
— Secretary  Baker  reached  Panama. 
— At  New  York   the  Harlem  Speedway,   built  for 

horses  in  1898,  was  opened  to  pleasure  autos. 
— The  Federal  Trade  Commission  charges  the  "big 

five"  me.at  packere  with  anti-trust  violations. 
— Coal  siiyness  gives  Brooklyn  heatless  cars;  Mis- 
souri sei:'.es  fifteen  mines;  train  service  la  cut  a 
third  in  the  West. 
— An  Ulsterite  mission  reaches  New  York. 
— Sixt.v-flve  horses  and  $100,000  of  flour  burned  at 

New  York 
Dec  5 — Senators  Fall  (Rep.)  and  Hitchcock   (Dem.) 
saw  President  AVllson  and  reported  his  mind  keen. 
— Mexico  releases  Jenkins  on  bail. 
— Jugo-Slavia   signed    Austrian    and    Bulgar    peace 

pacts. 
— Street  cars  resumed  at  Toledo. 
— H.  C    Hoover  and  Julius  H.  Barnes  bought  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  Herald  from  C.  T.  Brainerd. 
— A  suit  to  test  the  validity  of  the  National  lYohibi- 
tion   Amendment  was   brought   in   the   Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Robert  A. 
Widenmann  of  West  Haverstraw,  N:  Y.,  through 
the  Vigilance  League. 
Dec.  6 — The  will  of  H    C.  Frick  leaves  over  $117,- 
000,000  in  gifts,  fticiuding  815,000,000  to  Prince- 
ton University,  S5.000,000  each  to  Harvard,  the 
Massachusetts  Inslitut*  of  Technology,  and  the 
Pittsburgh    Educational    Commission;    $1,500,000 
to   the   Lying-in    Hospital,   New   York;   $500,000 
apiece  to  a  dozen  Pittsburgh  charities;  a  151-acre 
park  to  Pitt.sburgli ;  his  850.000,000  art  gallery  and 
his  New  York  home  to  the  public,  at  his  wife's 
death;  and  a  residue,  825,000,000  to  $50,000,000, 
to  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter. 
Dec.  7 — New  Jersey  trolleys  resume  7c.  fares. 
— .4t  Chattanooga,   V.   P.   Hoilingsworth's  airplane 

kills  two  and  hurts  others. 
Dec.  S— U.  S.  goes  on  soft-coal  rations. 
— President  Wilson  put  a  stop  to  Senatorial  efforts  to 
advise  him  .ts  to  Mexico.    He  alone  was  responsible , 
as  President,  he  told  Senator  Fall  (Rep.),  in  direct- 
ing relations  with  foreign  Governments. 
— V.  L.  Berger  was  nominated  for  Congress  at  a 

Milwaukee  primary. 
— At  Chicago  .5100,000  in  gems  was  stolen. 
— Rev   E.  B.  Henry,  a  priest,  died  from  a  fall  from  a 

hotel  window. 
—J.  A.  Weir,  painter,  ex-President  National  Acad- 
emy Design,  died  at  New  Yorlc 
— Rev.  Norman    McKinnon  ended  his  life  at  Port 

Chester,  NY. 
Dec.  9-^Coal  shortage  causes  order  to  close  New  York 
City  oflfices  and  stores  at  4  P.  M.   President  Wilson 
calls  on  miners  to  return  to  work. 
— .\n  official  statement  issued  by  Gen.  Denikine.  the 
anti-Bolshevist  leader  on  the  Russian  southwest 
front,    reports    fierce    fighting    in   the   Kamishin. 
Kursk,  Kiev,  and  T.saritsin. regions.    The  fighting 
the  statement  claims,  generally  was  favorable  to 
Denikine's  troops,  who  captured  1,200  prisoners  at 
Tsaritsin  on  Dec.  4. 
— Roumanian  troops  occupied  the  territory  across 
the  Danube  promised  to  Roumania  by  the  treaty 
signed  at  Bucharest  by  Roumania  and  the  Central 
Powers  in  May,  1918,  according  to  despatches  from 
Klausenburg,  Transylvania. 
— Two  robbers  were  killed  at  Ashtabula,  O.,  and  one 

— At  Paris  the  decree  of  divorce  obtained  by  Frank 
J.  Gould  of  New  York  from  his  wife,  Edith  Kelly 
Gould,  was  sustained  ia  judicial  proceedings. 
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Death  Roll  of  1919. 


Abbot,  Bessie  (Mrs.  T.  W.  Story) 
(1878),  singer.  New  York,  Feb.  9. 

Abeles,  Edw.  (1870),  actor.  New 
York  City,  July  10. 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  Sec.  N.  Y.  Munic. 
Art\Com.,  New  York,  Feb.  12. 

Adams,  Mrs.  R.  C.  (1846),  circus 
rider,  New  York  City,  Oct.  20. 

Adams,  Thatcher  M.  (1837),  New 
York,  May  10. 

Addlcka,  J.  Edw.,  "Gas"  (1841), 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Aug.  7. 

Adler,  J.  J.  (1857),  veteran  N.  Y 
pilot,  Nanuet,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  1. 

Aigen,  Maye  I...  (1874)  actress, 
New  York  City,  June  19. 

Alkman,  Mrs.  Julia  (1831),  Green- 
wich, Ct.,  June  20. 

Altken,  Wm.  D.  (1869),  banker, 
author,  ^few  York  City,  Aug.  3. 

Akashi,  Lt.  Gen.  M.  (1884),  Gov- 
ernor of  Formosa,  Tokio,  Oct.Sfl 

Aleotti,  Palmlro  (1890),  opera 
singer,  Omaha,  Neb.,  July  31 

Alden,  Henry  Mills  (1836),  editor. 
New  York,  Oct.  7.   r 

Alexander,  J.  H.  (1834),  oil  man  of 
New  York,  at  Elizabeth,  N    J  , 

■     Feb  18. 

Alger,  Mrs.  A.  H.  (1S40),  v/idow  of 
Russell  A.,  former  Gov ,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  Aug.  24. 

Allan,  Andrew  (1860),  steamship 
owner,  Montreal,  Feb.  11. 

Altsheler,  Jos  A.  (1862),  editor 
and  author.  New  York  City, 
June  5. 

Alves,  Dr.  Fi'anclsco,  former  Pres. 
of  Brazil,  and  Pres.-olecfc,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Jan    16. 

Anderson,  J.  S.  (1838),  cattle 
breeder,  Shelburne  Fails,  Mass  , 
Mar.  16. 

Anderson,  P.  Aug.  (1S39),  actor, 
Westviile,  N.  J.,  Mar.  20. 

AndreeS,      L.      { ),      author, 

MustamaeJd,  Finland,  Sept.  14. 

Andrew,  Dr.  B.  A.,  police  surgeon, 
Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  Feb.  27. 

Andrews,  CoU  Robt.  (1835),  car 
heating  mfr.,  E.  Orange,  N.  J., 
AprU  8. 

Angers,  Sir  A.  R.  (1838),  Montreal, 
April  14. 

Arch,  Jos.  (1827),  agric.  laborer, 
member  of  British  Parliament 
9  years:  Barford,  Eng.,  Feb   12. 

Arnold,  E.  M.  (1857),  ex-miUicn- 
aire,  Putnam,  Ct.,  Feb.  28. 

Arocena,  Rafael  (1847),  Spanish 
banker,  N.  Y.  City,  June  13. 

Aronson,  Rudolph  (1858),  com- 
poser. New  York,  Feb.  4. 

Ashley,  Miss  Jessie,  lawyer  and 
suffragist.  New  York,  Jan.  20. 

Ashton,  Miss  Mary  Jane,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  "Aunt  Jane"  to 
Pres.  Wilson,  Dec.  18,  1918. 

Astor,,  Wm.  Waldorf  (1848), 
British  Viscount,  London,  Eng., 
Oct.  19. 

Astuto,  Adm.  Giuseppe,  Rome, 
Italy,  Nov.  12. 

Austin,  R.  W.  (1858),  ex-Con- 
gressman, Washington,  D.  C, 
April  20. 

Ayling,  Herb.,  actor.  New  York 
City,  Aug.  29. 

Ayres,  Dr.  Brown  (1857),  Pres. 
Univ.  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
Jan  28 

Ayers,  Seymour,  Police  Sergt., 
honor  medal  list.  New  York, 
March  24. 

Bacchus,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  (1846), 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1. 

Bacon,  Robt.  (1860),  banker, 
diplomat,  New  York,  May  29. 

Bacon,  Mrs.  V.  P.,  granddaugh- 
ter of  Commodore  Vanderbilt, 
New  York,  April  7. 
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Baker,  Bernard  W.  (1854),  Balti- 
more, Md.,  shipping  expert, 
Dec.  20,  1918. 

Baker,  Capt.  Hobart  A.  H., 
"Hobey"  (1891),  New  York 
City,  army  aviator,  hockey 
star  and  football  playerl  Dec. 
21,  1918. 

Bakewell,  Col  A.  C.  (1847),  New 
York,  capitali.st  and  civil  war 
veteran,  Merritt's  Island,  Fla., 
March  13. 

Baldwin,  Townsend  (1840),  rose 
grower,  Hempstead,  N.  Y , 
April  4. 

Ballard.  Rev.  A  E.  (V820),  Pres. 
Ocean  Grove  Assn.,  Nov.  27 

Bancroft,  Mrs.  C.  T.  (1817),  New 
York,  Feb.  23 

Banta,  A.  S.  (1843),  pilot.  New 
York,  April  21. 

Bardiston,  Maj  Gen.  N  W.  (1858) 
British  commander  North  China 
forces,  London,  Eng.,  Aug.  18. 

Barnaby,  W.  S.  (1852),  insurance 
editor,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5. 

Barnett,  Samuel  H.  (1869),  actor, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  14. 

Barr,  Mrs.  A.  E.  (1831),  novelist. 
New  York,  March  10. 

Barren,  Prof.  Jos.  (1869),  New 
Haven,  Ct.,  May  4. 

Barrett,  N.  F.  (1846),  landscape 
architect,  Pelham,  N.  Y , 
Oct.  16. 

Barroso,  Senhor  Sabino,  ex-Pres. 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  June  14. 

Bartholomew,  Wm.  H.  (1856),  en- 
graver, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2, 

Barton,  Chad  wick  (1859),  bil- 
liardist.  New  York,  April  24. 

Bashford,  J.  W.,  M.  E.  Bishop 
(1849),  Los  Angeles,  March  18, 

Bass,  J.  P.  (1835),  editor,  Bangor, 
Me.,  March  27. 

Bates,  M.  V.  B.  (1844),  7  ft.  4  in. 
tall,  circus  exhibitor,  Seville,  O  , 
Jan   8. 

Battle,  Dr.  K.  P.,  Prea.  Univ.  of 
North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  Feb  4 

Baudouine,  C.  A.  (1859),  horse- 
man. New  York,  May  9. 

Baum,  L  F.  (1856),  playwright, 
Los  Angeles,  May  6. 

Baylis,  Wm.  (1847),  bjinkcr.  New 
York,  Feb.  1. 

Beach,  F.  Ogden  (1858),  New 
York  City,  yachtsman,  polo 
player,  Dec    17,  1918. 

Seattle,  Rev.  Chas.  F  ,  Newport, 
R.  I.,  Aug.  23. 

Beattle,  Hans  S.  (1849),  former 
Surveyor  Port  of  New  York, 
Feb.  20. 

Becker,  Dr.  G  F.  (1847),  geolo- 
gist, Washington,  D.  C,  Apr.  20 

Beckwith,  Mrs.  Emma  (1849), 
suffragist,  Lillydale,  N.  Y  , 
Nov.  30. 

Bedford,  Luther  S  (1866),  editor. 
New  York  City,  Oct   16. 

Belasco  (Davis),  Mrs.  Maria,  ac- 
tress, New  York,  April  13. 

Bell,  Col.  Jas.  D.  (1845),  G.  A.  R. 
chief,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1, 

Bell,  Maj.  Gen.  J.  F.  (1856),  com- 
mander Dept.  of  the  East  U.  S. 
A.,  New  York,  Jan.  9. 

Bell,  Brig.  Gen.  J.  M.  (1837),  In- 
dian fighter,  Los  Angeles,  Cal , 
Sept.  17. 

Belmont,  August,  Jr.  (1882), 
financier.  New  York,  March  29, 

Bennett,  J.  C.  (1836),  old  Brook- 
lynite,  April  26. 

Beradl,  Marquis  Giusepi>e,  Rome, 
Italy,  Nov.  20. 

Beresford,  Admiral  Lord  Chas. 
(1846),  Langwell,  Scotland, 
Sept.  6. 


Berg,  A.  E.  (1856),  author.  New 
York,  May  7. 

Bergen,  Rev.  G.  S ,  ml^onary. 
New  York,  Feb.  20. 

Bergen,  Nella,  actress,  Freeport, 
L.  I.,  AprU  24. 

Berry,  Stephen  (1834),  Knight 
Templar,  Portland,  Me.,  Feb.  1. 

Bertie,  Viscount  F.  L.  (1844), 
diplomat,  Loudon,  England, 
Sept.  26. 

Betham-Edwards,  /Miss,  novelist, 
Hastings,  Eng.,.  Jan.  4. 

Billy,  Edouard  de  (1865),  former 
representative  of  French  Re- 
public in  the  United  States, 
Paris,  July  11. 

Blssell,  Justice  H.  P.  (1856). 
Lockport,  N   Y.,  AprU  30. 

BlsseU,  Dr.  W.  G.  (1870),  Buffalo, 
N.  Y..  Nov.  14. 

BlalsdeU,  A.  O.  (1833),  machinery 
designer,  Brooklyn,  Oct.   22. 

Blakelock,  R.  A.  (1846),  New  York 
artist,  in  Adlrondacks,  Aug.  9. 

Blakeslee,  Commander  E.  G.,  U. 
S.  N.  (1S88),  at  London,  Feb.  27. 

Bliss,  Dr.  Edw.  M.  (1848),  au- 
thor, editor,  Washington,  D. 
C,  Aug   7. 

Blossom,  H  ,  Jr.  (1867),  play- 
wright. New  York,  March  23. 

Bobler,  Rev.  James  E.  (1841), 
Brooklyn,  Dec.  18,  1918. 

Boies,  Dr.  W.  B.  (1823),  Yale  '44, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  July  16. 

Boisdeflre,  Gen.  Le  M.  (1839),  ex- 
Chlef  of  Staff,  French  Army, 
Aug.  24. 

Bond,  E.  N  (1827),  old  New 
Yorker,  March  26. 

Booth,  J.  L.  (1827),  banker, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7. 

Borland,  W.  P.  (1867),  Missouri 
Congressman;  in  France,  Feb. 
20. 

Bosman,  David  (1864),  VIce-Pres. 
Erie  R.  R  ,  Rutherford,  N.  J., 
Oct.  24. 

Botha,  Gen.  Louis  (1864),  Boer 
leader,  lYetoria;  S.  A.,  Aug.  28. 

Botsford,  Hy.  (1834),  meat  packer, 
Chicago,  May  1. 

Bourne,  F.  G.  (1851),  sewing  ma- 
chine manufacturer,  Oakdale, 
L.  I.,  March  9. 

Boutroux,  Mme.  Emile  (1856), 
Red  Cross  worker,  Paris,  Nov.  1. 

Boyd,  Col.  Carl  (1879),  Adams- 
villa,  Ga  ,  Pershing's  aide,  Feb. 
14. 

Boyhan,  W.  J.,  ex-New  York 
Municipal  Justice,  Patchogue, 
L.  I.,  AprU  11. 

Boyle,  Col.  W.  H.  (1838),  indian 
fighter,  Plalnfleld,  N,  J.,  Apr.  22. 

Brackett,  W.  M.  (1824),  artist, 
Boston,  March  4. 

Bradley,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  (1838), 
Mayflower  descendant.  Civil 
War  veteran,  la.st  Duryea 
Zouave  ofHcer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  19. 

Bradt,  G  M.,  editor,  Havana, 
Nov.  30. 

Brady,  Mrs.  J.  C,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Limerick,  New  York, 
Dec.  26,  1918. 

Brady,  John  G.  (1848),  Sitka,  for- 
mer Governor  of  Alaska.  Dec. 
17,  1918. 

Brainard,  Owens  (1865),  architect. 
New  York,  AprU  2. 

Bramhall,  A.  D.  (1850),  art  col- 
lector. New  York,  May  1. 

Brpndenburg,  Wm.  (1833),  Cri- 
mean veteran,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

•    July  22. 

Braun,  E.  C,  electrical  engineer, 
Chicago,  111.,  March  23. 
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Uraha;3,  J.  J.   (1848),  composer, 

Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  Oct.  28. 
Brassey,  Earl  (1836),  yachtsman, 

London,  Eng.,  Nov.  12. 
Brevoort,  James  R.  (1833),  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y.,  landscape  painter, 
Dec.  15,  1918. 
Brewster,  Mrs.  Wm.  C,  Plera  Pra 
Presenta,   Italy,  and  Newport, 
-  R.  I.,  Aug.  9. 

Briggs,  Dr.  C.  G.  (1866),  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  March  2. 
Brlnckerhoa,  G.  L.   (1834),  engi- 
neer, Jamaica,  b.  I.,  Jiine  22. 
Bridgham,  Mrs.  S.  W.,  of  tenth 
generation     of    Schermerhorns, 
Rumson,  N.  J.,  Oct.  24. 
Brodzky,    Maurice    (1851),    Aus- 
tralian   newspaper   man.    New 
York,  March  18. 
Brown,    D.    R.,    ex-Governor    of 
Rhode  Island,  Providence,  Feb. 
28. 
Brown,   Mrs.   George   (102  years 

old),  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  21. 
Brown,   Very   Rev.   John    (1850), 
leading      Presbyterian,      Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  Feb    20. 
Brown,    Robt.    (1829),    telegraph 
line  builder,   Brooklyn,  March 
30. 
■Brusati,  Maj.  Count  Renzo,  mem- 
ber Italian  Military  Commission 
to  the  U.  S.,  New  York,  Dec. 
29'  1918. 
Buchanan,' Jno.   (1855),  ex-Police 

Captain,  Brooldyn,  Nov.  16. 
Buehler,    Rear    Admiral    W.    G. 
(1837),  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug. 
10. 
Bullock,    Seth     (1857),    rancher, 
friend  of  Roosevelt,  Deadwood, 
S.  Dak.,  Sept.  23. 
Buliowa,  F.   E.   M.   (1873),   New 
York,  lawyer;  at  Cleveland,  O., 
Feb.  19. 
Burgess,  Edw.  G.  (1844).  ex-Pres 
New  York  Produce  Exchange, 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  June  1. 
Burke,    Col.    C.    E.    (1850).    Iron 

mantr..  New  York,  May  9. 
Burke,  Jno.  (1834).  banker.  New 

York  City.  Nov.  15. 
Burnett,  J.  L.  (1854),  V.  S.  Rep., 

Gadsden,  Ala  ,  May  13. 
Bumham.  Capt.  W.  D.  (1848).  sea 
captain,  etc.,  Portchester,  N.  Y., 
March  28. 
Burns,  Mrs.  W.  H.  (1844),  sister 
of  late  J.  P.  Morgan,  London, 
.     July  31. 
Burt.  Col.  J.  B.   (1874),  railroad 
man.  Forest  Hills,  L.  I  .  Jan.  19. 
Burt,    W.    R.,    mine   and   timber 
owner,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Mar.  3. 
Bush,  Edward  (1830),  New  York's 
oldest  teacher,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  , 
June  3. 
Butler,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  actress,  singer, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.   11 
Butler,  Mrs.  Mary  Russell  (1820). 
of  Ntew  York,  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y  . 
Feb    15. 
Caldwell,  J.   E.   (1885),  Philadel- 
phia    jeweler,     Atlantic     City, 
July  24 
Calh.oun,    Co!     .Tohn    C.    (1843), 
New   York   City,    grandson    ot 
former  Vice-President  of  U.  S.. 
Dec.  18,  1918. 
Call.   "E.    P.    (1855),    New   York, 
newspaper      manager,      Larch- 
mont,  N.  Y  ,  May  10. 
Calthrop,   Sir  G.   S     (1870),   coal 

comptroller,  Loudon,  Feb.  23 
Cameron,  Mi.ss  M.  S.  E.   (1865). 
daughter  of  Sir  Roderick  Cam- 
eron. Red   Ooss  worker.   New 
York  City,  Aug.  6. 
Capewell,  G.  J.  (1843),  Inventor. 

Hartford,  Ct.,  Nov.  6.      • 
Carnegie,     Andrew     (1835),     iron 
master,  philanthropist,  Aug.  11. 


Carp,    Pierre   P.    (1837),    ex-Pre- 
mier,    at     Jassy,     Roumania, 
June  29. 
Carpenter,  Philip   (1856),  lawyer, 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  July  23 
Carpenter,    Prof.    R.    C.    (1852), 

Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19. 
Carr,     A.     M.     (1880),     amateur 
sportsman.    New     York     City. 
Sept.  21. 

Carr.  Col.  C.  E.  (1836).  ex- 
minister  to  Denmark,  Peoria, 
111,  Feb.  28: 

Carr,  Judge  W.  W.  (1853),  also 
ex-postmaster,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
April  4. 

Carranza,  Mrs.  Virginia  S.,  wife  of 
Mexico's  President,  Queretaro, 
Mexico,  Nov.  9. 

Carroll,  J.  F.  (1879),  ex-City  Re- 
corder, Paterson,  N.  J.,  Mar  27. 

Carter,  Edw.  C.  (1863),  runner  and 
sport  writer,  Staten  Island. 
June  28. 

Carter.  Dr.  F.  (1837),  ex-Pres. 
Williams  College,  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  Nov.  22 

Carter,  Brig.  Gen  J.  L  (1849),  of 
New  York,  at  Clinton,  Mass., 
Feb.  16. 

Carus,  Dr  Paul  (1852),  editor,  of 
Chicago,  at  La  Salle,  111 ,  Feb. 
11. 

Cassidy,  J.  W.  (1856),  oil,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  July  16. 

Castle,  Capt.  Guy  W.  S.,  Com- 
mander of  transport  George 
V/ashington,  at  Brest,  France, 
Aug.  13. 

Catrow,  W.  J.  (1849),  banker, 
Dayton,  O.,  Sept.  30. 

Cellere,  Count  V.  Macchi  di  (1866) 
diplomat,    Washington,   D.    C  , 
/     Oct.  20. 

Chadwick,  Rear  Admiral  F.  E., 
retired  (1844),  New  York. 
Jan.  27. 

Chamberlain.  Eugene  (1849).  car 
builder.  Civil  War  veteran. 
Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y..  Oct.  1. 

Chamberlain.  J.  H.  (1835),  sailing 
master,  Brooklyn.  April  26. 

Chambers,  Gen.  T.  S.  (1852), 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  21. 

Chandler,  Art.  D.  (1854),  pub- 
lisher. New  York,  April  19 

Chapin,  H.  G.  (1875),  educator. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28 

Chapman,  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  (1859), 
New  York  Cily,  evangelist, 
Dec   2.S,  1918. 

Chase,  G.  C  ,  Pres.  Bate-s  College, 
Lewiston,  Me.,  May  27. 

Choiseul,  Duchess  do  (Cfelrc 
Coudert  of  New  York),  Bsris, 
March  7. 

Clark,  C.  H.  (1837),  actor.  New 
York,  May  20. 

Clark,  Chas.  N.  (1853),  bank 
president,  Northampton,  Mass  , 
July  IS 

Clark,  G  C.  (1845),  New  York, 
broker,  at  Aitken,  S.  C  ,  Feb.  24. 

Clark,  Dr.  J.  J.  (1820),  telegraph 
device  inventor,  Washington, 
March  21. 

Clark,  Miss  L.  A.  A.  (1901), 
daughter  of  ex-U.  S.  Senator 
Wm.  A.  Clark.  New  York  City, 
Aug   8. 

Clarke.  D  C.  (1864),  banker,  New 
York,  April  18 

Clarke,  John  F  ,  ex-Dist.  Atty.  of 
Brooklyn,  in  Maine,  July  22. 

Clarke,  H.  S.  (1860),  ex-Mayor  of 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  April  9. 

Clancy,  J.  W.  (1875),  an  ex-New 
York  prison  warden,  at  Phila- 
delohia,  Feb.  27. 

Cleveland,  L.  W.  (1843),  descend- 
ant of  founder  of  Cleveland,  O  , 
Plainfleld,  Ct.,  Sept.  2. 


Clover,   Richardson   (1846),  Rear 
Admiral,    Washington,    D.    C, 
Oct.  15. 
Cobb,  Darius  (183.5).  artist,  New- 
ton, Mass.,  April  23. 
Cochran,  R.  E.  (1849),  New  York 
banker;   at   finglewood,   N.   J., 
Feb.  21. 
Cochrane,     Alex.    (1840)«     chem. 

mfr.,  Boston,  April  10. 
Cochrane,  Francis  (1852),  Minister 
of  Railways  and  Canals,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  Sept  22. 
Codding,   J.   H.    (1849),   Masonic 
scholar,      Brooklyn,      N.      Y  , 
Sept.  12. 
Coffin,  Mrs.  E    Sloane,  old  New 

Yorker,  Feb.  17. 
Coila,    Jos.    (1844),    claimant    to 
Dulce  of   Marlborough  estates, 
Brooklyn,  March  18. 
Colchester,  Lord  (R.  C.  E.  abbot) 
(1841),  Brighton,  Eng.,  Mar.  2. 
Coleman.  Chas.  W.  (1869).  Justice 
Municipal    Court,    New    York 
City,  June  8. 
Coles,    G.    W.    (1837),    Lincoln's 
body-guard.  Mount  Vernon,  N. 
Y..  April  4. 
Coles,  Mrs.  C.  P.  (1816),  centena- 
rian, Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Aug.  8. 
Colgate,  R.  M.  (1854),  soap  man. 

West  Orange,  N   J  ,  Sept.  17. 
Colgate,  Mrs.  S.  F.,  102  years  old, 

Yonkers,  N    Y.,  March  22. 
Collins,  W.  J.  (1834),  pioneer  resi- 
dent of  Mount  \ernon,  N.  Y., 
March  12. 
Colne,  Wm.  W.  (1864),  ex-Assem- 
blyman, Alderman-elect,  Brook- 
lyn, Nov.  9. 
Colonna,    the   Princess   Stigliano. 

(Mackay),  Italy,  March  28. 
Colt,    Mrs.    Eliz.    W.,    suSraglst, 

New  York,  July  23. 
Conklin,  Col.  E.  H.-(1S40),  leather 
merchant.  New  York,  March  15. 
Conlan,    L.    J.    (1845),    ex-judge, 

New  York,  April  4. 

Conner,  Capt.  H.  P.   (1838),  sea 

captain,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  9. 

Conrady,    C.    A.    (1854),   lawyer, 

politician,  Brooklyn,  March  16. 

Constantino,     F.     (1874),     tenor, 

Mexico  City,  Nov.  19. 
Conway,  George  (1845),  New  York 
City,  actor  and  engineer,  Dec. 
20,  1918. 
Conway,      Hart     (1839),     actor, 
-  Montclair.  N.  J  ,  June  1. 
Cook,  Sir  Edward  (1857),  author, 

editor,  London,  Oct.  1. 
Cooke,    J.    R.    (1838),    old    New 

Yorker,  March  24. 
Cooper,     Brig.     Gen.     Chas.     L. 
(1845),  Worthington,  O  ,  Ost   1. 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Eliza  (1837),  actress 
and  Civil  War  nurse,  Brooklyn. 
May  27. 
Coooer,    Frank    Kemble    (1857), 
New    York    City,    actor,    Dec. 
27,  1918. 
Cooper,  Mrs.  R.  G.  H.  (1834),  40 
years  a  New  York  City  teacher 
in    Public   School    No.    14;    at 
Yonkers,  April  7 
Corbett,  C.  C.  (1851),  newspaper 

publisher.  New  York,  Feb.  4. 
Corbett,  T.  D.  (1869),  teacher  and 

author,  Newton,  Ct.,  Feb.  10. 
Cordiero,  Count  de  Diniz,  oldest 
lawyer  In  Brazil,   Rio  Janeiro, 
March  27. 
Cottenham,      Earl      of      (Popys) 

(1874),  London,  April  22. 
Courcel,     de,     Baron     Alphonse 

(1835),  Paris,  June  17. 
Cowles,  Julia  Darrow  (1862). 
authoress.  Toronto,  Canada, 
Sept.  6. 
Cowley,  Earl  (H.  A.  M.  Welles- 
ley)  (1866).  Chippenham.  Eng., 
Jan.  15. 
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Cox,  Kenyon  (1856),  artist.  New 
York,  March  17. 

Crane,  Dr.  A.  R,  (1831),  trustee  of 
Colby  College,  Kearny,  N.  J., 
March  22. 

Craven,  Macdonough  (1859),  ex- 
Stree€  Cleaning  Commisalouer. 
Brooklyn,  Feb.  11. 

Crawford.  Sir  Rich.  (1862),  diolo- 

•  mat,  Bournemouth,  Eng.,  Aug 
27. 

Crlmmlns,  J.  D.,  2d  (1875),  capi- 
talist. New  York,  Feb.  18. 

Crooker,  J.  F.  (1839),  ex-State 
Commissioner  of  Education, 
New  York.  Feb.  7. 

Crookes,  Sir  Wm.  (1832),  chemist 
and  physicist,  London,  April  4. 

Crosby,  Livingston  (1864),  old 
New  Yoiker,  May  16. 

Cudahy,  Mrs.  M.  (1842),  Papal 
Countess,  Chicago,  III.,  Aug.  31. 

Cudahy,  Patrick  (1849),  meat 
packer,  Milwaukee,  July  25. 

Cuddeback,  Wm.  H.  (1852), 
Judge  N.  Y.  Appeals;  at 
Goshen,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16. 

Culp  (Reed),  Mrs.  Alice,  actress. 
New  York,  Api'il  8. 

Cummlng,  Miss  Adelaide,  actres.s, 
New  York  City,  July  15. 

Cunningham.  Geo.,  roller  polo 
player,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  Feb.  25. 

Gushing.  Mrs.  S  L.  (1819),  cen- 
tenarian, Lockport,  N.  Y., 
March  12. 

Davidson.  Sir  J.  M.  (1856),  sur- 
geon, Loudon.  April  2. 

Davlcs.  Rev,  3.  R.  (1855),  Phila- 
delphia, March  15. 

Davis,  J.  C.  (1850),  theatre  and 
circus  agent,  New  York,  April  9. 

Davis,  W.  J.  (1S44),  theatrical 
manager,  Chicago,  May  10. 

D'Azy,  Countess  Caroline,  Aleppo, 
Syria,  Nov    1. 

Deakin.  Alfred,  former  Premier  of 
Australia,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W., 
Oct.  7. 

De  ,Booy,  Capt.  Theo.  (1883), 
explorer,  Yonkers,  Feb.  17. 

Decker,  Kathryn  B.,  actress, 
Colombo,  Ceylon,  Feb.  11. 

Pe  Freest,  Albert  (1858),  checker 
expert.  New  York.  Jan.  19. 

De  La  Meurthe,  H.  D.,  Pres. 
Aero  Club  of  France,  Paris, 
Nov.  24. 

De  Laney,  Thos.  M.  (1853), 
Brooklyn,  Nov.  14. 

Delano,  Miss  June  (1862),  Red 
Cross  Director  of  Nursing,  at 
Savenay,  Franco,  April  15. 

Denny.  H.  L.  (1838),  New  York 
baTiker,  Rye,  N.  Y  .  7.1arch  1 . 

Devc-IIe,  J.  P.  (184.5),  former  Min- 
ister    Foreign     Affairs,     Paris, 

.    Oct.  31. 

Devery,  Wm.  S  (1854),  ex-Chief 
of  Police,  Far  Rockaway,  L.  I., 
June  20. 

Diaz,  Pedro  (1859).  ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent. Panama,  May  8. 

Dickey,  C.  D.  (1860),  banker, 
New  York.  Feb.  3. 

Diemer.  John  (1872),  New  York 
Alderman  and  eight-hour  day 
champion,  March  25. 

Dillingham,  Col.  F.  A.,  New  York 
manufacturer,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, March  6. 

Dinenson,  Jacob  (1856),  author, 
Warsaw,  Poland,  Sept.  2. 

Dittenhaefer,  A.  J.  (1832),  law- 
yer, l,incoln  elector.  New  York 
City,  Feb    23. 

Dobson,  Ed.  C.  (1859).  banjoist. 
New  York  Ci(,y.  Sept  3. 

Doctor,  A.  A.  (1874),  ins.,  and 
racehorse  owner.  New  York, 
March  6. 

Dohert.y,  Hugh  I..,  tennis  player, 
•  London,  Aug.  21. 


DooUttle,  Dr.  C.  L.  (1843),  as- 
tronomer, Philadelphia,  Mar.  3. 

Doster,  Gen.  Wm.  B.  (1837). 
financier,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  July  3. 

Doty,  L.  W  ,  air  mall  pilot.  Biggs, 
Cal.,  Oct.  14. 

Douglas,  Wm.  P.  (1842),  yachts- 
man and  polo  player.  New  York 
City,  June  3. 

Douglass,  A.  H.,  the  "man  with 
the  camera  brain,"  Boston, 
April  26. 

Dowling,  Frank  L.  (1865),  Pres. 
Manhattan  Borough,  New  York, 
Sept".  27. 

Drake,  T.  S.  (1836),  descendant  of 
Huguenot  founders  of  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  His  home  Is 
the  oldest  house  there;  Mar.  12. 

Draper,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  widow  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Draper,  Rome, 
Itaiy,  June  22. 

Drew,  Sidney  (1865),  actor.  New 
York,  April  9. 

Drummond,  G.  E.,  iron  merchant, 
London,  Feb.  17 

Du  Bos,  Mme.  Marie,  old  Southern 
family,  Paris,  Feb.  28. 

Duffy,  Mgr.  J.  E.  (1841);  Albany, 
N.  Y  ,  March  18. 

Duffy,  Mgr.,  Charleston,  S,  C, 
July  22. 

Duke,  B.  L  (1846),  tobacco  man, 
Durham,  N.  C  ,  Feb.  1. 

Dumars,  F.  R.  (1887),  ex-Secre- 
tary Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York  City,  Sept.  24. 

Dumont,  Frank  (1848),  old  time 
minstrel,  Philadelphia,  Mar.  17. 

Duneka,  F.  A.  (1859),  publisher. 
Summit,  N.  J..  Jan.  24. 

Dunlap.  H.  J.  (1841),  diplomat, 
Kankakee,  111.,  Oct.  26. 

Dunlop,  Sir  Nath.  (1830),  ship 
owner,  London,  Eng.,  Nov.  15. 

Duryea,  B.  K.  (1830),  pioneer 
expressman,  Brooklyn,  March  3. 

Dutton,  Dr.  S.  T.  (1849),  educator 
and  peace  advocate,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  March  28. 

Duveen,  Henry  (1854),  art  dealer. 
New  Y^ork,  Jan.  15. 

Duvcneck,  Frank  (1848),  artist, 
Cincinnati,  Jan    3. 

Dyer,  P.  S.  (1857),  steel  man.  New 
York,  March  10. 

Dykman,  H.  T.  (1856),  lawyer. 
White  Plains.  N.  Y  ,  Sept.  28. 

Dyson,  Mary,  social  worker.  New 
York,  March  24 

Eagan,  Brig  Gen.  C.  P.,  retired 
(1841),  New  York,  Feb.  1. 

Earl,  Geo.  H.  (1858),  Vice-Pres 
No.  Pacific  R.  R.,  Jersey  City, 
Oct.  25. 

Eberle,  Mrs  E  A.  (1841),  actress, 
Chatham,  N  Y  ,  Aug.  2. 

Edmonds,  B.  J.,  banker,  Chula- 
vista,  Cal.,  April  8. 

Edmunds,  G.  F.  (1828),  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Vermont,  1866-91; 
at  Phsadena,  Cal.,  Feb.  27. 

Edwards,  D.  C.  (1827),  Mexican 
War  veteran,  Brooklyn,  June  10 

Egan,  Patrick  (1841),  ex-TJ.  S 
Minister  to  Chile,  New  York, 
Sept.  30. 

Elkins,  Geo.  W.  (1858),  financier 
and  philanthropist,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Oct.  23. 

Ellsler,  Mrs.  Euphemla  Emma, 
"EtTio  Ellsler"  (1823),  Nutley, 
N.  J  ,  actress,  supported  Char- 
lotte Cushraan,  Edwin  Forrest, 
Clara  Morris,  Dec.  12,  1918. 

Ellyson,  J.  T.  (1847),  Confederate 
veteran,  office  holder.  Baptist 
leader,  Richmond,  Va.,  Mar.  18. 

Elsie  Raymond  (Mrs.  D.  M. 
Lion),  former  actress.  New  York 
March  19. 


Elwell,  Col.  R.  N.  (1862),  State 
Insurance  Commissioner,  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  Feb.  9. 

IDmery,  E.  K.  (1851),  Judge,  Buf- 
falo, Nov.  11. 

Emmet,  Dr.  T.  A.  (1828),  New 
York,  March  1. 

England,  J.  W.  (1846),  ex-Police 
Captain,  New  York,  April  25. 

Ennis,  Jno.  (1839),  ex-Flre  Com- 
missioner, Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  2. 

Epstein,  Rich.  (1869),  pianist. 
New  York  City,  Aug.  1. 

Erdman,  C.  E.  (1854),  editor, 
Brooklyn,  July  22. 

Erlanger,  Camille  (1863),  music 
composer,  Paris,  April  24. 

Estoplnal,  Albert  (1845),  U.  S. 
Representative,  New  Orleans, 
April  28. 

Evans,  Mrs.  C.  T.  (1857),  widow 
of  Rear  Admiral  'Fighting  Bob', 
Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  24. 

Evans,  Fred.  (1865),  editor.  New 
Y''ork  City,  July  11. 

Fallert,  Jos.  (1868),  brewer, 
Brooklyn,  March  23. 

Farrell,  Jas.  C.  (1870),  capitalist, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28,  1918. 

Farrell,  Wm.  J.  (1865),  philan- 
thropist. New  York  City, 
June  19. 

Parrington,  Edward  F.  (1886), 
Mayor  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
Dec.  17,  1918. 

Farwell,  Granger  (1857),  banker, 
Chicago,  May  16. 

Fell,  D.  N.,  Justice  Supreme 
Court  Pennsylvania,  Civil  War 
veteran,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  22. 

Festetics.  Count  Alex.,  Budapest, 
April . — . 

Field,  Roswell  (1851),  author, 
Morrlstown,  N.  J..  Jan.  10. 

Flgueron,  Gen.  F.,  ex-Pres.  San 
Salvador,  June  18. 

Files,  Prof.  G.  T.,  Boston,  Apr.  23. 

Fischer.  Dr.  Emilf  chemistry  pro- 
fessor in  Benin  University, 
July  16. 

Fischer.  R.  A.  (1854),  actor, 
Amityville,  L.  I.,  April  29. 

Fitts,  Thos.  K.  (1831),  Judge, 
Ashford,  Ct.,  Nov.  21. 

Fitzroy,  Lord  Frederick  (1823), 
Bfticombe,  Eng.,  Feb.  13. 

Flagg,  J.  F.  (1872),  editor,  Brook- 
lyn, Oct.  17. 

Flannery,  J.  R.  (1852),  "father  ol 
lacrosse,"  Westfield,  N.  J., 
Feb.  12.  • 

Fletcher,  Horace  (1849),  diet  ex- 
pert, Copenhagen,  Jan.  13. 

Fletcher,  Col.  W.  A.  (1870),  oars- 
man, Liverpool,  Eng.,  Feb.  14. 

Floyd-Jones,  Tlios.  (1840),  a  his- 
torian of  New  York  City, 
May  9. 

Foley,  Bishop  M.  P  ,  of  Boston,  in 
the  Philippines,  Aug.  16. 

Folsom,  George  (1850),  newspaper 
artist,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y..  July  1. 

Forget,  Sir  R.  (1862),  banker, 
Montreal,  Feb.  20. 

Fort,  Geo.  (1860),  Asst.  Treasurer 
United  States,  Washington, 
March  25. 

Fox,  John,  Jr.  (1363),  novelist. 
Big  Stone  Gap,  Va.,  July  8. 

Franco,  Dr.  Manuel,  President  ot 
Paraguay,  June  5. 

Fraser,  Sir  Andrew  H.  L.  (1849), 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Feb.  26. 

Fraser,  John  (1852),  ex-Audltor 
General  Canada,  Daytona,  Fla., 
Feb    28. 

Freer,  Chas.  L.  (1853),  art  collec- 
tor, Detroit,  Sept.  25. 

Frey,  Jos.  (1854),  Papal  Knight, 
New  York,  March  23. 

Frick,  H.  C.  (1849).  New  YotUt 
Dec.  2. 
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Frost,  H.  H.  (1874),  New  York, 
Oct.  3. 

Fukushlma,  Gen.  Baron  (1854), 
Tokio,  Feb.  18. 

'jallagher,  B.  (1860),  Police  Cap- 
tain, Brooklyn,  Oct.  16. 

Gallagher,  Rev.  Patrick,  K.  of  C. 
Chaplain,  Bordeaux,  PYance, 
April  1. 

Gallegos,  Dr.  Raivador,  ex-Mlnls- 
ter  of  Sts.fce,  .'?an  Salvador, 
July  13. 

Gardiner,  K.  A  (I8'i3),  financier. 
New  York,  ADiii  26. 

Gardner,  Col.  Asr  B.  (1839),  Suf- 
Icin,  N.  Y.,  May  28. 

Gitrmo,  Hy.  de,  tenor,  Wiesbaden, 
Germany,  April  29. 

Garnett,  Or.  A.  S.  (1833),  Con- 
federate Navy,  Hot  Springs, 
Ark  ,  Oct.  30.  ,      V 

Gunigan,  Bishop  Philip  J.  (1840), 
R.  C,  Sioux  City,  la.,  Oct.  14. 

Garsla,  Chas.,  Consul  General  of 

.  Guatemala,  at  Boston,  Mass , 
Aug.  30. 

Garson,  Jules  (1878),  horse  trainer, 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  Sept.  20. 

Garvin,  G.  K.  (1859),  machine 
manufacturer  of  New  York,  at 
Garden  City,  L.  I.,  Feb.  20. 

Gaspard,  J.  M.-(1862),  art,ist.  New 
York,  Feb    18. 

Gathright,  J.  B.  (1839),  typewriter 
key  inventor,  Louisville,  Apr.  20. 

Gatterchl,  Count  Rlccardo,  New 
York,  Feb.  25. 

Gavin,  M.  J.  (1856),  contractor, 
Jersey  City,  May  28. 

Gawtry,  H.  E.  (1840),  gas  cap- 
italist. New  York,  Jan.  29. 

Gay,  "Tom"  (1846),  veteran  New 
York  head  waiter,  at  Norwalk, 
Ct.,  Feb.  19. 

Genung,  Prof.  J.  F.  (1850),  author, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  Oct.  1. 

Gershel,  "Billy"  (1862),  billiard 
player.  New  York,  July  24. 

Geyer,  Andrew  (1842),  New  York 
publisher,  Belmar,  N.  J.,  July28. 

Gibson,  Capt.  F.  M.,  U.  S.  A. 
(retired)  (1848),  former  Deputy, 
Street  Cleaning  Commissioner, 
New  York,  Jan.  17. 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  M.  (1841),  widow  of 
"Jerry"       McAuley,       mission 

,  worker,  Sept.  19. 

Gillespie,  Arthur  (1862),  music 
composer.  New  Bruns^vick,  N.J 

Gillies,  .Tohn  M.  (1857),  theat^ 
rical  musical  director.  New 
York,  Jan.  10. 

Gilmore,  Edw.  V.  (1883),  Alder- 
man, New  York  City,  Aug.  16. 

Ginletti,  Caeser  (1861),  circus 
map,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Sept.  17. 

Gleason,  Henry"  (1830),  former 
politician  of.  New  York;  at 
Daytona,  Fla.,  Feb.  3. 

Gleason,  Rev.  John  A  (1846), 
rector  St.  Miojael's  for  29  years, 
New  York  City,  June  23. 

Goddu,  Louis  (1837),  inventor, 
Winchester,  Mass.,  June   18. 

Godman,  F.  Du  C.  (1834'),  natur- 
alist, sportsman,  traveler,  Lon- 
don, Feb.  19. 

Golden,  Anthony  (1812),  oldest 
resident  Port  Washington,  L.  I., 
July  15. 

Golding,  J.  N.  (1859),  reJil  estate. 
New  York,  Aug.  10. 

Gompers,  Sol.  (1827),  father  of 
Samuel,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  8 

Good,  Maj.  Gen.  J.  L.,  Pennsyl- 
vania National  Guard,  Phila- 
delphia, March  1. 

Goodale,  G.  P.  (1843),  dramatic 
critic,  Detroit,  May  7. 

Goodsell,  J.  H.  (1842),  Civil  War 
correspondent,  New  York,  April 

n. 


Goodwin,  J.  A.  (1850),  turf  guide 
publisher,  N6w  York,  April  1. 

Goodwin,  Nat  C.  X1857).  actor. 
New  York,  Jan.  31. 

Gordam,  Eddie  (1872),  actor.  New 
York  City,  June  28. 

Gough,  Viscount  Hugh  (1849), 
diplomat,  Dublin,  Ireland,  Oct. 
15. 

Gould,  G.  P.  H.  (1848),  paper 
manufacturer,  Lyons  Falls,  N. 
Y.,  June  9. 

Goundie,  Wm.  T.  (1847),  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Oct.  28. 

Graff,  J.  W.  (1835),  reporter,  New 
York,  Nov.  28. 

Grange,  Baron  Louis  de  la,  Paris, 
France,  Aug.  16. 

Gregg,  Rev.  Dr.  David  (1846), 
Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  Oct.  11. 

Green,  W.  L.  (1866),  President 
American  Bank  Note  Co., 
Greenwich,  Ct.,  Aug.  12. 

Greene- Wise,  Sara  M.  (1877), 
sculptor.  New  York,  May  11. 

Greenebaum,  D.  S.  (1841),  banker. 
New  York  City,  Nov?  5. 

Greer,  D.  H.,  P.  E.  Bishop  (1844), 
New  York,  May  19. 

Greer,  Mrs.  C.  A.  (1845),  widow  of 
Bishop,  New  York  City,  June  17. 

Gregg,  Rev.  T.  F.  (1854),  R.  C. 
rector,  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  June  9. 

Griffin,  Gerald  (1854),  variety 
actor,  Venice,  Cal.,  March  16. 

Griffiths,  David  (1853),  veteran 
labor  union  man,  Elmhurst,  N. 
Y.,  Feb.  11. 

Griscom,  Clement  A.  (1864),  New 
York  City,  President  Griscom- 
Russell  Co.,  Dec.  30,'  1918. 

Groeber,  Dr.-  Adolf  (1854),  leader 
of  clericals,  Berlin,  Nov.  19. 

Groom,  W.  P.  (1839),  editor, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1. 

Groverman,  Jacob  (1814),  Cen- 
tenarian, New  York  City, 
Aug.  8.  f. 

Grubb,  H.  B.  (1848)7 yachtsman, 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  Sept.  16. 

Gubelman,  Rev.  J.  S.  (1836), 
professor,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  10. 

Guelph,  John  (Prince  John, 
youngest  son  of  King  George  of 
England)  (1905),  at  Sandrlng- 
ham,  Jan.  18. 

Gueruay,  Miss  Florence,  club 
leader.  New  York,  Jan.  17. 

Guirola,  Rafael,  ex-Secretary  of 
State  of  Salvador,  San  Salva- 
dor, April  24. 

Gulliver,  F.  P.,  traveler,  Philadel- 
phia, Feb.  8. 

Gunton,  Prof.  G.  (1845),  educa- 
tor. New  York  City,  Sept.  11. 

Gwynn,  J.  K.  (1854),  tobacco 
merchant.  New  York,  Feb.  25. 

Hachtman,  J.  A.  (1844),  song 
writer,  Hoboken,  N.  J..  Sept.  16. 

Hackstaff,  J.  F.  (1850),  pnh- 
lisher,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  25 

Haekel,  Prof.  Ernst,  scientist, 
Jena,  Germany,  Aug.  S. 

Haesler,  GotJtlleb  von.  Field  Mar- 
shal, Berlin,  Oct.  27. 

Haff,    W.   P.    (1855),   New   York 
coal  merchant,  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Feb  22 
Hai^lden,    Dr     J.    H.,    Chicago, 

June  18. 
Hale,     W.     H.     (1841),     lawyer. 

Brooklyn,  May  4. 
Halford,  Lieut.  Wm.  (1842),  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  sailed  2,000  miles  in 
gig  on  rescue  mis-sion,  Feb.  7. 
Hall,    F.   H.,   veteran   newspaper 

man,  Chicago,  March  25. 
Hallock,  J.  n.  (1860),  dock  mas- 
ter, Brooklyn,  N    Y  ,  Sept.  13. 
Halsey,  F.  W.  (1851),  editor.  New 
York  City,  Nov.  24. 


Halstead,  Col.  Benton  (1835), 
Washington,  Feb.  26. 

Hamilton,  Dr.  A.  M.  (1848), 
alienist.  New  .York  City,  Nov. 
23 

HamUton,  Col.  J.'  C.  L.  (1842), 
Elmsford,  N.  Y.,  AprU  26. 

Hamlin,  Miss  Dorothy  of  New 
York,  canteen  worker,  Frabce, 
Jan.  14. 

Hamilton,  T.  H.,  editor,  New 
York  City,  Nov.  14. 

Hammer,  Mrs.  Vic.  (1846),  So- 
cialist, Bronx.  N.  Y.,  Oct.^14. 

Hammersley,  H.  (1844),  financier. 
New  York  City,  Aug.  20. 

Hammersteln,  Oscar  (1847),  New 
York,  Aug.  1. 

Hanan,  A.  P.  (1865),  shoe  man. 
New  York,  Sept.  26. 

Hanan,  J.  D.  (1859),  shoe  manu- 
faeturer,  Waterford,  Ct.,July  81. 

Hanasin,  John  (1868),  "Big  Jack," 
weight  485  pounds,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  June  11. 

Handley,  W.  W.  (1872),  American 
Consul  General,  Callao,  Peru, 
Sept.  27. 

Haney,  Mrs.  J.  P.  (1866),  educa- 
tor. New  York  City,  July  17. 

Hanna,  W.  J.  (1862),  Canadian 
Food  Controller,  Augusta,  Ga., 
March  20. 

Hannah,  F.  A.  (1859),  survivor 
Greely  Arctic  Expedition,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  March  25. 

Hanrahan,  J.  E.  (1859),  type- 
setting machine  inventor,  Balti- 
more, March  10. 

Harben,  Wm.  N.  (1858),  author, 
editor.  New  York  City,  Aug.  7. 

Hardy,  Capt.  W.  H.  (1835),  last 
survivor  of  Com.  Perry's  expe- 
dition to  Japan  in  1852,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  Nov.  1. 

Harkness,  H.  S.  (1881),  amateur 
sportsman  and  capitalist.  New 
York,  J^n.  23. 

Harkness,  W.  L  ,  financier.  New 
York,  May  10. 

Harriman,  C.  A.  (1850),  ex- 
champion  six-day  walker,  Rock- 
land, Me.,  March  14. 

Harriott,  S.  J.  (1834),  financier, 
Seabright,  N.  J.,  July  24. 

Harris,  Robert  (1849),  artist,  ex- 
President  Royal  Canadian  Acad- 
emy, Montreal,  Feb.  27. 

Harrison,  T.  S.  (1837),  philan- 
thropist,  Philadelphia,  May  3. 

Hart,  Mrs.  Lucy  (1841),  Civil  War 
nurse,  Spencer,  Mass.,  Jan.  19. 

Hartmann,  Cardinal  Felix  von 
(1851),  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
Germany,  Nov.  11. 

HaskeU,  F.  W.  (1861),  manufac- 
turer of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  Day- 
tona, Fla.,  April  2. 

Hay,  E.  C  (1838),  iron  founder, 
Newark,  N.  J  ,  Jan.  31. 

Hay,  H.  G.,  Sr.,  Treasurer  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation,  New  York 
City,  Aug.  18. 

Hayes,  C.  W.  ("Pink")  (1876), 
circus  press  agent.  New  York, 
Dec.  14,  1918. 

Hayes,  Patrick  (1846),  jail  warden, 
Brooklyn,  March  29 

Hazen,  Prof.  J.  V.  (1850),  educa- 
tor, Hanover,  N.  H.,  Oct.  2. 

Hearst,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson 
(1842),  widow  of  U.  S.  Senator 
Geo.  Hearst,  at  Pleasanton, 
Cal.,  April  13. 
Heaton,  Mrs.  Eliza  Osborn  Put- 
n.tm.  wife  of  John  L.  Heaton 
(1858),  Brooklyn,  Jan.  2. 
Hegeman,     D     Van    B.     (1870), 

banker,  Brooklyn,  March  23. 
Hegeman,  John  R.  (1844)   Presi- 
dent  MetroDolitan   Life  Insur- 
.ance  Co.  of  Now  York,  Mamaro- 

.     neck.  N.  Y.,  April  6. 
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HelDz,  H.  J.  (1844),  pickle  manu- 
facturer, Pittsburgh,  May  14. 

Helm.  Harvey  (1866),  ex-U.  S. 
Representative  of  Kentucky,  at 
Columbus,  MlS3  ,  March  3. 

Henderson,  C.  E.  (1844),  jpWlan- 
throplst.  railway  oEQclal,  Easton, 
Md.,  April  8. 

Hendrlcteon,  C.  E.  (1843),  ex- 
N.  J.  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
Red  Bank,  July  22 

Henry,  E.  L.  (1841),  painter, 
EUenvlUe,  N.  Y.,  May  9. 

Henry.  Johu  J.,  U.  S.  Secret  Ser- 
vice, Brooklyn,  Dec.  28,  1918 

Henry,  Wm.  D,  (1859),  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  horse  breeder, 
Feb.  6. 

Henkel,  Wm  (1858),  ex-U.  S 
Marshal,  at  New  York,  Mar.  28. 

Herbert,  H  A.  (1834),  ex-Secre- 
tary of  Navy,  Tampa,  Fla., 
March  6. 

Herbert,  Mrs.  Kath.  (1892),  ac- 
tress. New  York  City,  June  22. 

HerreshoH,  J.  L.  (1855),  hotel 
man,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  10 

HertUng,  von,  Count  George  F 
(1843),  former  Gefman  Chan- 
cellor,    Ruhpolding,     Bavaria, 

.    Jan  4. 

d'Hervely,  Arthur  (1850),  art 
curator.  New  York,  April  7. 

Hervey,  Prof.  William  W.  (1870), 
New  York,  Dec.  25,  1918. 

Hess,  Peter  (1846),  ex-Alderman, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  15. 

Hibiuo,  Mrs.  Sachl  (1898),  daugh- 
ter of  Tota  Yasuda,  Professor  of 
Toldo  University,  New  York 
City,  Nov.  8. 

Hlggins,  Edw.-  (1856),  V  8.  Con- 
sul at  Bahia,  Brazil,  Nov.  18. 

Higginson,  Maj.  H.  L.  (1834), 
founder  Boston  orchestra,  Bos- 
ton, Nov.  15. 

Hlginbotham,  H.  N.  (1838),  (^1- 
cago  philanthropist,  at  New 
York,  April  18. 

Higginson,  Stephen  (1885),  Boston 
editor.  New  York,  April  29. 

Hinds,  Asher  C.  (1863),  parlia- 
mentarian and  ex-U.  S.  Rep- 
resentative, Wa.shington,  D. 
C,  May  2. 

Hitchcock,  Prof.  C.  H.  (1836), 
geologist,  Honolulu,  H.  I  , 
Nov.  7. 

Hitchcock,  G.  A.  (1836),  olde-st 
volunteer  •fflcer  In  State,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  12. 

Hobart,  Fredk.  (1843),  mining 
engineer,  I'lushlng,  L.  I.,  Mar  9 

Hodges,  Dr.  Geo.  (1850),  author, 
Boston,  Mass  ,  May  27. 

Hodges,  Geo.,  Chicago  railroad 
manager,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  14. 

Hodglns,  G.  S.  (1860),  engineering 
author.  New  York,  Jan.  IS. 

Hoffman,  C.  F.  (1856),  Treasurer 
of  St.  John's  Cathedral,  New 
York  City,  Aug.  28. 

HohenzoUem,  Charlotte  (1860), 
Duohcsa,  sister  of  ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm,  Baden-Baden,  Ger- 
many, Oct.  3. 

Holbrook,  D.  O.  (1872),  natural 
gas  man,  Pittsburgh,  Feb. -16. 

'Holbrook.  E  S.,  glass  merchant. 
New  York,  March  8. 

Holbrook,  Edw.  (1849),  silver- 
smith, Stamford,  Ct.,  May  19. 

Holden,  Sir  Edw.,  banker,  London, 
July  23 

Holden,  Jos.  (1837),  head  of 
Shakers,  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  April 
24. 

Holt,  W.  H.  (1843),  ex-U.  S 
Judge  in  Porto  Rico,  near  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  March  6. 

Holtzendorft,  von.  Grand  Admiral 
a853),  Berlin,  Juae  8. 


Homer,  W.  J.  (1869),  penologist. 

Warden     of     Great     Meadow 

Prison,      Comstock,      N.      Y., 

Oct.  5. 
Hood,  John  (1858),  Rear  Admiral 

(retired),  Annapolis,  Feb.  11. 
Hopkins,  Dr.  Cyril  G.  (1866),  land 

chemical  expert.  Champaign,  111. 

Oct.  8. 
Hopkins,   Russell    (1884),   Consul 

General  of  Panama,  New  York 

City,  July  16. 
Hopkins,   Tighe   (1857);   novelist, 

penologist,  London,  Eng.,  Feb. 

14. 
Hosking,  E.  T.   (1880),  engineer, 

athlete.  New  York,  Sept.  27. 
Hoss,  Bishop  E.  E.  (18^19),  M.  E. 

Church,  South,  Muskogee,  Okla  , 

April  23. 
Hough,  Mrs;  Anna  Gould  (182«), 

sister   of    Jay    Gould,    at    Los 

Angeles,  Ca!.,  April  29. 
Houghton,    H.    (1855),    manufac- 
turer. New  York  City,  Aug.  26. 
Houssaye,   H.    (1848),   former  dl- 

lector    Havas    Agency,    Paris, 

France,  Sept.  24 
Howard,   Hon.   H.    H.,   Belgany, 

Ireland,  Feb.   18. 
Hughes,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Sup.  Paullst 

Fathers.  New  York.  May  6 
Hughes,    R.    H.    (1864),    cement 

manufacturer  of  Pittsburgh,  at 

New  York,  April  12. 
Hull,  Shelley   (1885),  actor.  New 

York,  Jan.  14. 
Humphrej^,    Dr.    F.    H.    (1848), 

Morrlstown,  N.  J.,  Jan.  14. 
Hunt,    E.    B.    (1859),    actor   and 

manager.  New  York,  Feb.  17. 
Hunter,  Rev.  J.  E.  (1856),  M.  E. 

revivalist,     Toronto,     Canada, 

March  17. 
Huntington,  C.  P.  (1871),  Secre- 
tary    Hispanic     Society,     New 

York  City,  Oct.  15 
Hunloon,  BenJ.  B.  (1836),  educa- 
tor  of   bl#id,    Louisville,    Ky , 

Aug.  9.  • 

Hhssein,    Bey,    diplomat,    at   At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  Feb.  19. 
Hussey,  W.  H.  (1824),  commuter 

since  1857,  at  East  Orange,  N. 

J.,  May  2. 
Hyde,  A.  L.  (1835),  1812  veteran. 

New  York,  Sent.  25. 
Hyslop,  John  (1833),  yachtsman. 

New  York  City,  June  9. 
Ide,    Geo.    B.    (1859),    insurance 

pi'esident,     Brooklyn,     N.     Y., 

July  9. 
Ide,  H.  P.,  Boston  merchant,  at 

New  York,  Nov.  20. 
Iglosias,  Senor,  leader  of  Spanish 

Socialists,  Madrid,  June  13. 
Inouve,     Dr.     Enryo,     Buddhist 

philosopher,  Tokio,  July  17. 
Irving,  H.  B.  (1870),  actor,  man- 
ager, London,  Oct    17.*^ 
Ish.ara,  Chas   (1855),  one  of  donors 

of   Isliam  Park   to   city.    New 

York,  June  9. 
Iswolsky,  Alex.  P.  (186.5),  Russian 

diplomat,  at  Paris,  France,  Aug. 

le. 
Itag.ild,    Count    Taisuke    (1837), 

politician,  Toklo,  July  23. 
Jacobi,     Dr.     Abraham     (1829), 

dean     of     medical     professors, 

July  10. 
Jacobs,    Chas.    M.    (1850),    New 

York    tunnel   builder,    London, 

Sept.  7. 
Jacobs,  Jos.  E.  (1851),  P.  O.  In- 

spoctor.  Flushing,  L.  I.,  June  4. 
Jacobs,   J.   W     (1862),   theatrical 

manager.  New  Yoik,  Feb.  5. 
Jjickson       E.     E.      (1867),      "pool 

king,''  Brooklyn,  May  26. 
Jackson,  Thos.  V/.  manufacturer, 

Newark,  N.  J  ,  May  22. 


Jetterson,  J.  W.  (1869),  actor. 
New  York,  May  1. 

Jenkins,  Dr.  N.  8.  (1841),  dentist 
at  Havre,  France,  Sept.  29. 

Jennings,  Napoleon  A.  (1856), 
editor.  New  York,  Dec.  15,  1918. 

Jewett,  Wm.  (1841),  New  Y'orli 
woollen  merchant,  Brooklyn, 
March  26. 

Johnson,  T  M.  (1852),  writer  on 
philosophy,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
March  3. 

Johnston,  Edw.  F.,  organist  "S3 
composer.  New  York  City, 
Sept.  4. 

Jones,  Chas.  J.,  "Buffalo"  (1844), 
cowboy,  Topeka,  Kan.,  Oct.  1. 

Jones,  Dale  W.  (1839),  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  former  Governor 
and  ex-Confederate,  Dec.  25, 
19J8. 

Jones,  Dr.  Edwin  E.  (1870). 
North  Stratford,  N.  H..  head  of 
Colebrook  Hospital,  Dec.  28, 
1918. 

Jones,  Rev.  G.  H.  (1867),  mis- 
sionary, at  Miami,  Fla.,  May  10. 

Jones,  Pembroke  (1858),  capital- 
ist. New  York,  Jan.  24. 

Jones,  Samuel  H.  (1852),  reporter 
and  baseball  man,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Aug.  12. 

Josephie,  Geo.  (1856),  manufac- 
turer. New  York  City,  July  31. 

Julien,  Dr.  A.  A.  (1840),  geologist. 
South  Hai-wich.  Mass.,  ivjay  7. 

Juilliard,  A.  D.,  dry  goods  mer- 
chant, New  York,  April  25. 

Kahn,  Prof.  Jos.,  chemist,  Brook- 
lyn, March  3. 

Kaltenbach,  E.  J.  (1859),  ribbon 
manufacturer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
June  1. 

Kearney,  E.  F.  (1865),  President 
Wabash  R.  R.,  St.  Louis, 
March  10. 

Keating,  J.  P.  (1849),  ex-Ludlow 
Street  Jail  Warden,  New  York, 
May  23. 

Keeler,  Mrs.  C  C,  musician  and 
composer,  Brooklyn,  Oct.  16. 

Keller,  M.  P.  (1857),  wine  agent 
and  race  horse  owner.  New 
York,  March  17. 

Kelley,  J.  W.  (1856),  author,  etc., 
New  York,  March  5. 

Kelley,  J.  W.  (1849),  raiU-oad 
builder,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May 
31 

Kellicott,  Prof.  W.  E.  (1878),  biol- 
ogist, Hastings,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29. 

Kelly,  R.  J.  (1869),  financier  and 
race  horse  breeder,  Huntington, 
L.  I.,  May  6. 

Kemal,  Ismail  Bey  (1843),  former 
President  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Albania,  Jan.  27. 

Kendall,  D.  S.  (1860),  editorial 
writer.  New  York,  April  10. 

Kendall,  Joseph,  financier,  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  at  New  York, 
Feb   13. 

Kenefick,  Dr.  J.  A.  (1861),  New 
York  City,  Sept.  10. 

Kennahan,  J.  C.  (1847),  editor, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  13. 

Kennedy,  Rev.  A.  P.  (1856),  mas- 
ter of  novices  of  Christian 
Brothers,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  12. 

Keeney,  G.  A.,  New  York  oil  man, 
at  Augusta,  Ga.,  March  8. 

Kent,  Gen.  J.  Ford  0835),  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  veteran  of  Civil  and 
Spanish-American  Wars,  Deo. 
22,  1918. 

Kessler,  Alf.  (1859),''banker,  New 
York,  May  10. 

Kew,  Chan  Kwong  (1867),  law- 
yer, Brooklyn,  Oct.  26. 

Kieckhefer,  F.  A.  W.,  manufac- 
turer. New  York,  March  26. 
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Kiernan,  IJeut.  Thos.,  dancer, 
Chaumont,  France,  March  8. 

King,  D.  J  ,  veteran  stock  ex- 
change broker.  New  York, 
March  9. 

King,  John  P.,  dramatist,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  May  29. 

Kingman,  L.  W.  (1841),  editor, 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  March  22. 

Kingsbury,  Col.  I.  F.  (1841),  Civil 
War  veteran,  ex-Customs  Col- 
lector, Boston,  March  16. 

Kiralfy,  Im*e  (1845),  play  pro- 
ducer, London,  April  27. 

Kirk,  J.  N.  (1837),  stock  broker, 
New  York,  Oct.  7. 

Klein,  Isaac  H  (1861),  insurance 
president.  New  York  City, 
July  5. 

Klein,  Manuel  (1877),  opera  and 
song  writer,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
June  1. 

Knight,  S.  P  (!821),  inventor, 
Brooklyn,  June  13. 

Knowles,  Samuel  M  (1834), 
banker,  Plainfleld,  Ct.,  Aug.  24 

Kung,  Duke,  74th  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Confucius,  Peking,  China, 
Nov.  16. 

Kunze,  Dr  R.  E.  (1838),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  naturalist,  Feb    10. 

Labau,  Francis  (ISfiQ),  railroad 
traffic  man,  Tarrylown,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  1. 

Lackaye,  Jas.  M.  (1867),  actor. 
New  York  City,  June  8. 

Lackaye,  Mrs.  AVilton  (1878), 
actress  (Alice  Evans),  Long 
Beach,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  5. 

taking.  Sir  Guy  F.  (1875),  art 
expert,  London,  Eng.,  Nov.  22 

Lamb,  E.  T.  (1863),  railroad  presi- 
dent, Birmingham,  Ala  ,  Nov. 
10. 

Lamy,    Etienne    Victor     (1845), 
-    Secretary      French      Academy, 
P&ris  JSiH  9* 

Langho'me,  C.  b.  (1854),  father  of 
"Langhorne  Beauties,"  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  Feb.  14. 

Laurier,  Sir  AVillrert  (1841),  ox- 
Canadian  Prehiierj  Ottawa, 
Feb.  17. 

Law,  Rodman  (1885),  aviator  and 
steeple-jack,   Chicago,   Oct.   14. 

Lawrence,  Isaac  (1828),  Delphlne, 
Mont.,  March  21. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Joseph  (1848),  Ch 
Linotype  Co.,  London,  Eng  , 
Oct.  24. 

Leach,  Abby  (1855),  teacher  at 
Vassar,  Poughkeepsie,  Dec.  29, 
1918. 

Leach,  Jno.  A.  (1843),  founder  of 
Locomotive  Brotherhood,  Se- 
dalia.  Mo.,  June  26. 

Leary,  Countess  Annie,  New  York, 
April  26. 

Leavitt,  G.  O.  (1855),  cotton  mer- 
chant. New  York,  April  20. 

Lee,  Benj.  S.  (1844),  50  years  a 
New  York  letter  carrier,  Dec 
24,  1918. 

Lee,  Rev.  Jas  W.  (1849),  author, 
St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  Oct.  4. 

Lelroy,  Rev.  G.  A.  (1854),  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  and  India  Metro- 
politan, Jan.  1. 

Leith  (I^evy),  Wra.  (1856),  dis- 
tiller. Deal,  N.  J.,  May  15. 

Lennon,  J.  T.  (1872),  ex-Mayor  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  6. 

Leoncavallo,  R.  (1856),  opera 
composer,  Rome,  Italy,  Aug.  9. 

Leroux,     Xavler     (1863),     music 

composer,  Paris,  Feb.  3 
Leroy,  C.  J.  (1815),  Canada's  old- 
est   man,    Vancouver,    B.    C, 
Nov.  11. 
Lester,  Ernest  (1870),   Governor, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  June  14. 
Lesznsky,    Julius    (1849),    copper 
man.  New  York,  April  26. 


Levy,  Alfred,  Chief  Rabbi  of 
France.  Pau,  J»ily  23. 

Levy,  L  E.  (1846),  inventor, 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  17. 

Lewis,  Evan  (1861),  wrestler, 
DodgevlUe,  Wis.,  Nov.  3. 

Lichtenstein,  J.  H.  (1865),  mer- 
chant of  New  York,  at  Paris, 
Feb.  18. 

Lima,  Sir  B.  L.  (1884),  new.spaper 
ownei",  London,  Feb.  24. 

Linn,  Miss  Julia  C.  (1818),  cen- 
tenarian, Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
March  8. 

Littlebrant,  Col.  W.  C  (1859), 
Commander  of  Camp  McClel- 
lan,  Ala.,  July  2. 

Loewy,  3enno  (1854),  lawyer. 
New  York,  Aug.  19. 

Logan,  B.  B.  (1854),  ex-"regula- 
tor"  of  feuds,  financier,  of  Rne- 
ville,  Ky..  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  April  1. 

Lohmann,  Alfred,  owner  of  Ger- 
man commercial  U-boats,  Bre- 
men, Sept.  6. 

Londonderry,  Lady  (Talbot),  Lon- 
don, March  16. 

Longfellow,  H.  W.  (1882),  de- 
sccndp.nt  of  poet,  Boston,  Mass  , 
Oct.  6. 

Lubin,  David  (1840),  founder  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture, Rome,  Jan.  1. 

Luco,  Ramon  Barros,  President  of 
Chile,  1910-15,  Santiago,  Chile, 
Sept.  20. 

Ludington,  Maj.  Gen.  M  I.  D 
(retired)  (1838),  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y.,  July  28. 

Luna,  Palagio  B.,  Vice-President 
Argentine  Republic. 

Lunger,  J.  B.  (1864),  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  EQuitable,  New  York 
City,  June  12. 

Lyons,  Rev.  H.  J.  (1869),  Catho- 
lic editor.  New  York,  April  2. 

McArdle,  Jos.  D.  (1863),  editor. 
New  York  City,  July  6.  ' 

McCaughey,  Sir  Samuel  (1835), 
"sheep  king,"  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, July  26. 

McClelland,  James  D.  (1848). 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  former 
State  Senator,  Jan.  12. 

McCormlck,  R.  S.  (1849),  ex- 
Ambassador,  Chicago,  April  16. 

McEntee,  J.  L.  (1870),  newspaper 
correspondent,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  26. 

McGuiness,  Brig.  Gen.  John  R. 
(1840).  Cleveland  (retired), 
Dec.  17,  1918. 

McGowan,  E.  W.  (1854),  steward 
New  York  Press  Club  33  years, 
iSfew  York  City,  Aug.  3. 

McGrath,  J.  F.  (1879),  X.  of  C. 
Secretary,  Brooklyn,  July  22. 

Mclndoe,  Brig.  Gen  J.  F.,  U.  S. 
A.,  (1868),  in  France,  Feb.  6. 

McKay,  Wra.  (1851),  art  dealer,  of 
I^ondon,  May  10. 

McKechnie,  J.  T.,  newspaper  man, 
Brooklyn,  March  8. 

McKee,  Charles  H.  (1852),  owner 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Dec 
19,  1918. 

McKee,  M.  M.  (1866),  Republican 
leader.  New  York,  Jan.  22. 

McKeown,  Jno.  (1859),  politician, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  9. 

McKlnstry,  W.  D.  (1850),  news- 
paper owner,  Watertown,  N  Y., 
May  24. 

McLoughlin,  Frank  (1859),  advcr- 
ti-sing  manager  New  York  Sun, 
Pelhara,  N.  Y.,  July  12. 

McLean,  Arthur  (1882),  U.  S. 
Consul  to  Brussels,  New  York, 
Dec.  29,  1918. 

McLean,  Rear  Admiral  T.  C. 
(1847).  Utica.  N.  Y.,  Aug.  29. 


McMillan,  P.  H.  (1872),  capitalist. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  4. 

McVlckar,  H.  G.   (- ),  society 

author,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  14. 

Maas,  Lieut.  Com.  O.  O.  (1870), 
U.  S.  Assistant  Naval  Attache 
at  Paris,  July  21. 

MacCracken.  Henry  M.  (1840), 
Chancellor  Emeritus  N.  Y. 
University.  New  York  City, 
Dec.  24.  1918. 

MacDonald,  Duncan   (1859),   in- 
ventor pay-as-you-enter  car,  St 
Agatha,  Can.,  May  8. 

Machey,  Rev.  Chas.  (S.  J.),  for- 
mer prefect  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, Boston,  Mass.,  July  11. 

Mackin,  J.  J.,  former  Surrogate's 
clerk.  New  York,  April  6. 

Maclay,  E.  S.  (1863),  Navy  his- 
torian, Washington,  Nov.  2. 

Magrl,  Countess  Primo  (1842), 
Mrs.  Tom  Thumb,  Middleboro, 
Mass. 

Mahaffy,  Sir  John  (1839),  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
April  30. 

Mallory,  H.  R.  (1849),  steamship 
owner,  of  New  York,  at  Winter - 
Park,  Fla.,  March  4. 

Maurice,  Mrs.  Edw.  A.  (1839). 
New  York  City,  Oct.  30. 

Marble,  J.  S.,  actor,  New  York 
City,  June  23- 

Maria,  Theresa,  ex-Queen  ot 
Bavaria  (1849),  Munich,  Feb.  3. 

Marix,  Adolph,  Rear  Admiral,  U. 
S.  N.  (1847),  East  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  July  11. 

Markham,  Pauline  (Mrs.  Jean 
Gravel)  (1847),  actress.  New 
York,  March  20. 

Marshall,  Miss  E.  I.  (1855), 
teacher  32  years,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  June  27. 

Marshall,  W.  J.  (1830),  theatrical 
manager,  AmityviUe,  L.  J  , 
Sept.  19. 

Martin,  Thos.  S.  (1847),  U.  S. 
Senator,  Charlottesville,  Va , 
Nov.  12. 

Martin,  Miss  Zatella,  American 
singer,  at  Rome,  Italy,  June  6 

Mason,  John  (1850),  actor,  Stam- 
ford, Ct.,  Jan.  12. 

Maury,  Rev.  Mytton  (1839),  edu- 
cator, Hastings,  N   Y.,  Aug.  5. 

Mayer,  Jacques,  of  New  York,  at 
Berlin,  May  4. 

Mayer,  Major  J.  L  ,  U.  S.  Marines, 
in  Haiti,  April  4. 

Maxwell.  W.  J.  (1S54),  Port  War- 
den, Brooklyn,  May  23. 

Meek,  S.  W.  (1864),  newspaper 
manager.  New  York,  Jan.  S. 

Mene,  W.  H.  (1887),  Eskimo 
guide  for  Admiral  Peary,  Pitts- 
burgh, Oct.  29,  1918. 

Meredith,  Rev.  R.  R  (1836),  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,'Nov.  26. 

Merritt,  Jack  (1894),  actor.  New 
York  City,  June  7. 

'Messinger,  A.  P.  (1841),  athlete. 
New  York,  Dec.  1-, 

Meyer,  Geo.  J.  (1864),  Postmas- 
ter, Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  13. 

Meyer,  Dr.  Kuno  (1858),  educa- 
tor, Leipsic,  Germany,  Oct.  15. 

Mlchelham,  Lord  (1849),  richest 
financier  in  England,  at  London, 
Jan.  7. 

Mldgley,  Frank  (1864),  ex-joekey. 
Queens,  N.  Y.,  April  17. 

Midatz,  C.  F.  W.  (1860),  artist, 
"New  York,  June  2. 

Miller,  Ephr-aim  (1836),  builder  of 
monitors  In  Civil  War,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  July  15. 

Millet,  Rene,  diplomat  and  lec- 
turer, Paris,  Dec.  1. 

MUliken,  J.  T.  (1853),  chemlcalSi 
St.  Louis,  Jan.  31. 
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MltcheU,  John  (1870),  Chairman 
^    New     York     State     Industrial 

Commission,  New  York,  Sept.  9. 
Mitchell,  Thos.  C.  (1862),  school 

principal.  Dec.  28,  1918. 
Mithoiiard.    Adrien.    Pres.    Paris 

Municipal  Council,  March  28. 
Mlttendorf;  Dr.  Wm.  G-   (1845), 

surgeon.  New  York  City,  Feb. 

Mohrenschildt,  F.  de  (1886),  Rus- 
sian  diplomat,   at   New    York, 

Monier,  Gen.,  Military  Governor 

Paris,  Feb.  13.        .         ^,    . 
Moore.  Jno.  (1853),  editor,  Elmira. 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  5.  ,     _, .  , 

Moore,  Mrs.  Laura  M.,  widow  ol 
Clement  C   New   York  City, 
Auff   6 
Moreifa.'Dr.  E.  (1869),  Harvard 
lecturer.  New  YOrk  City,  June  6. 
Morgan,    John     (1840),     V*^A??^' 
wlch  Village  (New  York  City) 
Hermit-  Dec.  14,  1918. 
Morimnra,      Baron      1.      (1839), 

banlcer,  Tokio,  Sept.  ll-„,      , 
Morris,    C.    Rosalie    (1873),    de- 
scendant    ol      Lewis     Morris, 
Bronx,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24.  . 

Mulliner,  Mrs.  G.  S.  (1872),  Presi- 
dent ot  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  Amer- 
ica, New  York  City,  Jtme  28. 
Munroe.  J.  H.  (1849).  "drummer 
boy    of    Shiloh,"    Peoria,    111.. 
Nov.  20. 
Murdock.  Mrs.  W.  A.,  labor  or- 
ganizer. Chicago,  April  17. 
Murphy,   Edw.   V.    (1843).  U    S. 
Senat*    reporter,    Washington, 
D   c    July  14 
Murphy,    Wm.    M.    (1849),   Irish 
Nationalist  and  railway  builder. 
June  26.  „  ^  • 

Mynderse,    Dr.   H.    V.,   Schenec- 
tady. N.  Y..  March  5. 
Nagle.  Dr.  J.  T.  (1845),  medical 
Btatlsticlan,    New    York    City. 

Juii6  14 
Nakajuma,  Dr.  Taizo  (1866),  psy- 
chologist,  Tokio,   Japan,   Sept. 
29 
Napier.  Mark  F.  (1852),  President 
Renter's   Telegraph   Co.,    Lon- 
don, Eng.,  Aug.  19.   ,j     ^    _  , 
■Nfaumann,  J.   F.,   President  Ger- 
man Democratic- Party.  Berlin. 
Aug   24 
Nervo.'  Amado.  Mexican  Minister 
to  Argentine  and  Uruguay,  at 
Montevideo.  May  24. 
Nesmith.  Blanche  V..  actress.  New 

York,  April  I.  ,„.    ^ 

Newburg.  Capt.  A.  J.  (1843),  Gov- 
ernor of  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor. 
S.  I.,  March  24. 
Newman.  Stephen    (1824),   oldest 
resident.Greenwich.  Ct.,  June  lo. 
Nicholson.      Geo.      (1845).      Free 
Mason,  Atlantic  City,  May  18. 
Nightingale,    J.    C.    (1848),    New 
York    banker,    Clittou,    N.    J., 
Julv  22 
Nlver,  Major  W.  A.  (1874),  New 

York.  Feb.  5.  ,       ^ 

Noble.  G.  W.  C.  (1837).  educator. 

Cambridge.  Mass  .  June  7. 
Noble,  Dr.  W.  C.    (1859).   radio- 
grapher, Montclair,  N.J.,  Nov. 

Novell!.  Ermetl  (1851),  actor, 
Rome.  Jan.  30.  „    ., 

Noyes.  Gen.  H.  E.  (1839),  Civil 
War  veteran.  Berkeley,  Cal., 
July  14 

Noyes.  La  V.  W..  philanthropist. 
Chicago.  July  24. 

Oakes.  T.  F.  (1843),,  retired  rail- 
road president,  Seattle,  wash., 
March  14.  „      .  „ 

,  O'Brien.  F.  A.  (1876).  K.  of  C. 
"^  Overseas  Secretary,  New  York 
City.  Nov.  16. 


Oddle,  Wm.  J.  (1869),  mine  owner. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  May  17. 
O'Dowd.  F.  F.  (1825),  ClvirWar 
correspondent,  Freeport,  L,  I.. 
July  19. 
Oldenneel,     Van,     Baron     Henri 
(1852),  lawyer,  of  New  York,  at 
Roselle.  N.  J.,  Feb.  13. 
Oliver,  George  T.   (1848),  former 
U.  S.  Senator,  Plttsb)irgh,  Pa., 
Jan.  22 
O'Loughlin.  Francis.  "Silk"  (1878), 
Boston,  Mass..  veteran  basebaU 
umpire.  Dec.  20,  1918. 
O'Mara.  Roger  (1845),  deteetlye, 
guide   for  Harry   Thaw,   Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Dec.  12,  1918. 
O'Neill,    John    (1876),   arummer. 

New  York  City,  Nov.  26. 
O'Neill,  Thos.   (1850),  dry  goods 

merchant.  Baltimore.  April  6. 
Ormonde,  Lord   (1849),  Marquis. 

Dublin.  Ireland,  Oct.  27. 
Osbom,     Prof.     F.     W.     (1833), 

Brooklyn,  Dec.  !•„  „,    , 
Osborne,  Jas.  W.   (1858),  lawyer. 

New  York,  Sept.  7. 
Ostrup,  Major  J.  C  ,  civil  engineer, 
on  Gen.  Pershing's  staff  m 
France,  at  New  York,  Feb.  '28. 
Oxnard,  J.  G.  (1861),  beet  sugai- 
manufacturer,    Pasadena,    Cal , 

Oylma,    Princess    (1859),    Tokio, 

Page.  Walter  Hlnes  (1855),  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  England, 
New  York.  Dec.  21.  1918. 

Paget,  Lady  Arthur  (daughter  of 
Paran  Stevens  of  New  York), 
London,  May  21.    > 

Palmer,  Miss  Rhoda  (1816),  suf- 
fragist (east  first  vote  at  age  of 
102),  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  11. 

Pardee,  Don  Albert  (1837),  U.b 
Circuit   Court  Judge,   Atlanta, 

Paris.'Countess  of  (1849).  Madrid, 
April  24. 

Parker,  Tyler  (1837),  printer,  set 
type  with  Mark  Twain,  Mont- 
gomery, Mo.,  June  1.       ,,oo.. 

Pasquali,  Lieut.  Mario  (1884), 
Italian  Military  Mission  to  U. 
S  .  at  New  York,  March  16. 

Patti,  Adelina  (1843),  Prima 
donna.      Craig-y-Nos,      Wales. 

'pauir*br. 't.  de  J.,  Venezuelan 
diplomat,  Guatemala  City, 
March  3.  „       ^      \.  . 

Payne,  Wm.  M.  (1858),  e(Jucator, 
Chicago.  Ill  .  July  11. 

Pearsall,  A.  E.  (1847),  New  York 
market  reporter,  Melrose,  Fla  , 
April  28. 

Peck.  C.  H.  (1849).  fraternal  or- 
ganizer, Mamaroneck,  N.  Y., 
April  15.  „ 

Peck,  J.  H.,  ex-President  Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic,  Troy,  N.  Y^, 
Mny  4 

.Peckover.  i.ord  (1830),  Baron  of 
Wisbech,   Quaker  banker,  Oct 

21- 
Penna.  Dr.  Jose.  Buenos  Ayres. 

March  29. 
Penner.     Thomas     A.,     organist, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  16,  1918. 
Penthievre.      Duke     of      (1845). 

Paris,  France.  July  18. 
Perine,    D.    M.    (1869),    railroad 

official,  Baltimore,   April   22. 
Pettit,    G.    H.    (1854).    ex-U.    S. 

District    Attorney,     Brooklyn, 

Sept  24 
Peystef,   P.    G.   de    (1818).    Car- 
thage, N.  Y.,  Nov.  26. 
Phelps,  C.  H.   (1850).  horseman. 

Brooklyn,  April  23. 
Phillips,  E.  C.   (1854),  inventor. 

N.  Y„  July  11. 


Pickering.  Prof.  E.  C.  (1846).  as- 
tronomer,   Cambridge.    Mass., 
Feb.  3. 
Piggott,  Stuart,  American  actor, 

London,  May  7. 
Plgott,  Jas.  P.  (1853).  ex-Congress- 
man, New  Haven,  Ct..  July  1. 
Pittock.  H.  L.  (1836),  publisher. 

Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  28. 
Place,  C.  A.,  Police  Captain,  New 

YorK.  AprU  29. 
Planchon.  Ferman,  Spanish  Min- 
ister ot  Flnanc*.  Madrid,  Feb.  5. 

Plaza.   Dr.   V.   de  1»  ( ).   e't- 

President    Argentina.     Buenos 
Ayres,  Oct  1.  . , 

Pleajsants,  W.  H.  (1863),  steamship 
line  president.  New  York. 
March  18.       ,  _    ,, 

Plummer,  Col.  Stanley,  ex-P.  M.. 
U.  S.  Senate,  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  Feb.  13.  «   „ 

Plunkett,  Col.  R.  E.  (1861).  U.S. 
Marshal  In  Colorado  and  Okla- 
homa, Oct.  29.  ,„^         .,.  _ 
Pollak,     Gustav     (1849).     editor. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  1- 
Poole.    T.    H.    (I860),    architect. 

New  York  City.  July  31.     _ 
Poor.  J.  H.  (1862),  merchant,  New 

York  City,  Aug.  22. 
Porte,  Col.  J.  C.  (1884).  Brighton, 

Eng.,  Oct.  27.  _ 

Povani,  Guldo  (1857).  tenor, 
Milan,  Feb.  7.  ,^    ,j     . 

Poynter,  SirE.  J.  (1836).  President 
Royal  Academy  of  Art,   Lon- 
don, July  26.  ,     ,    , 
Primrose,  Geo.   (1852),  minstrel. 

San  Diego,  July  23. '  

Pringle,  Robert  (1866).  grain  op- 
erator of  Chicago,  at  Altadena, 
Cal ,  Feb.  11.  ,  _, 

Pryor,  Roger  A.  (1828),  ex-Judge, 

New  York,  March  14. 
Purdy,  Ambrose  H.,  lawyer.  Pal- 
myra, N.  Y  ,  Aug.  11. 
Quigg,  Lemuel  E.    (1862),,  editor 
and  poUticlan,  New  York  City. 
July  2 
Quincy.  Josiah  (1859),  ex-Mayor 

Boston.  Sept.  8. 
Quinn.    Marjorle    (Jenkins),    a<y 

tress.  New  York.  March  4. 
Qulntard.  G.  W.  (1887).  capital 

ist.  New  York.  April  10. 
Ragsdalc,    J.    W.    (1872).    South 
Carolina  Dem.  Rep..  Washin.t 
ton,  July  23. 
Raylelgh,     Baron      (John     Wm^ 
Strutt)     (1842),     '^Peer    sho^ 
keeper,"  London,  Eng.,  June  30. 
Raymond,  R.  W.   (1840).  mininr 

engineer.  Brooklyn.  Dec.  31. 
Raynor.   Capt.   H.    (1837),  yacht 
sailing  master.  Centre  Morichcf 
L.  I  ,  June  29. 
Reade.  Brig.  Gen.  Philip.  Boston 

Reed!"v.  Z.  (1863).  (^P'ta^st  and 
author.  Coronado,  Cal.  April  20. 

Reed.    W.    W.    (1829),  traveller, 
author,  Patcrson,  N.  J-.  Feb.  ZH. 

Reid,  Mrs.  N.  W.  (1818),  widow. 
Virginia.  lU..  March  5.       . 

Renoir.    F.    A.    (1841),    painter. 
Paris.  Dec.  3.  „,^        ^.    _ 

Revnolds,  Stephen  (1881).  author. 
Sidmouth.  Eng.,  Feb.  14.        

Rheem.  Wm.  (1862).  oil  man.  San 
Francisco,  April  6. 

Ribero,  Senor  (1849).  Cuban  jour- 
nalist. Havana.  June  2. 

Rice,     ex-Judge     C.     E.     (1846), 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa  ,  May  16. 


Rice.  Capt.  Etnery  (1878).  Com- 
mander of  the  Mongolia,  New 
"Vor^k    J3>D   4 

Richard's,  Prof.'  C.  B.  (1834),  New 
Haven.  AprU  20.      ^       ,,nt,^^ 

Richardson.  Geo.  C.  (1,82«. 
"Forty-niner,"  Auburn.  N.  Y.* 
June  25. 
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Richardson,  Capt.  W.  H.  (1856). 

river  pilot,  Arlington,  N.  J. 
Blchmond,      Stacy      C.      (1867), 
banker.  New  York  City,  Dec. 
16,  1918. 
Rlggs,  Mrs.  Karrick  Oothout,  New 
York  society  leader,  Feb.  25. 
Noroton,  Ct.,  Marcb  21. 
Norton,  Ct.,  March  21. 
Rlngling,  A.  T.  (1863),  circus  man, 

Oak  Ridge,  N.  J.,  Oct.  21. 
Ritcliie,      Mrs.      Anna      Isabella 
(daughter  ol  \V.  M.  Thackeray) 
(1838),  Isle  of  Wight,  Feb.  26. 
Rlx,    Dr.    F.   R.    (1854),   Musical 
■Director    public    schools.    New 
York,  March  16. 
Rock,   Chas.   (1866),  actor,  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  July  12. 
Rogers,  C.  B.  (1838),  silverware 
manufacturer,     Meriden,     Ct., 
March  15. 
Rogere,     Capt.     J.     R.     (1840), 
whaling  skipper,  Southampton, 
L.  I.,  Oct.  27. 
Roosevelt.  Major  J.  A.  (1885),  at 

sea,  March  26. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore   (1858),  for- 
mer   President    United    States, 
Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  Jan.  6. 
Rosenfeld,  Monroe  (1862),  news- 
paperman and  song  writer.  New 
York  Clty>  Dec.  13.  1918. 
Rosenquest,    J.    Wesley    (1859), 
tlieatrical  manager.  New  York 
City,  Dec.  14,  1918. 
Rossell,  Brig.  Gen.  W.  T.  (1849), 

New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  Oct.  11. 
Rossetti,  W.  M.  ,(1829),  author, 

London,  Feb.  5. 
Rothschild,    Baron    Lambert,    of 

Brussels,  at  Paris,  Jan.  30. 
Rowe,  W.  H.   (1861),  steel  man, 

Pittsburgh,  Feb.  1. 
Roy,    Mgr.    Emile    (1860),   Vicar 
General  of  Montreal  Arch  Dio- 
•  cese,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Apr.  8. 
Roy,  Justice  R.  H.  (1867),  Brook- 
lyn, April  10. 
Royer,    C.   D.    (1873),    violinist, 

Lancaster,  Pa  ,  Oct.  28. 
Russell,    Right   Hon.    G.    W.    E. 
(1853),    diplomat   and    author, 
London;  March  17. 
Rychings,  Jos.  (1846),  philosopher, 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  July  11. 
Saaineld,  A.  J.  (1864),  publisher, 

Fla.,  Jan.  10. 
Sabine,  Prof.  W.  C,  of  Harvard, 

Boston.  Jan.  10. 
Bage,  J.  C.  (1863),  Bishop,  Salina, 

Kan.,  Oct.  3. 
Sakata,   Jurlro    (1869),   Japanese 
Minister     to     Spain,     Madrid, 
Nov.  27. 
Salvador,    Baroness   Altliea,    phi- 
lanthropist, at  Versailles,  May 
11. 
Sanderson,  Sir  Percy  (1842),  for- 
mer British  Consul  General  at 
New     York,     Reading,     Eng., 
July  14. 
Santo  Mauro,  Duke  of,  Madrid, 

Feb   6. 
Sargent,  Frederick  (1859),  electri- 
cal engineer,  Chicago,  July  26. 
Sargent,    Mrs.    M.    A.,    painter, 

Boston.  Mass.,  Aug.  13. 
Sassulitch.  Vera,  Russian  Nihilist, 

June  10. 
Saylor,    E.    P.    (Eddie    Redway) 
(1870).    actor,    Reading,    Pa., 
April  9 
Bchaefler.  Dr.  N.  C.  (1849),  State 
Superintendent    of    Education, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  March  15- 
Bchauffler.  Rev.  A.  F.  (1846),  New 

York,  Feb.  18. 
Schermerhorn,  F.  A.  (1844),  New 

York,  landowner,  March  20. 
BchinasI,     S.      (1858),     cigarette 
vmfr..   New  York,  Oct.  4. 


Schlrmer,     Rudolph     E.     (1859), 
music     publisher,     New     York 
City,  Aug.  20. 
Schlueter,  Herman  (1854),  social- 
ist editor.  New  York,  Jan.  26. 

Schlussel,  Capt.  J.  S.  ( ),  flying 

corps,  New  York  City,  Sept.  ^. 
Schneider,  Rev.  F.  M    (1865),  of 
Brooklyn,      in      West     Indies, 
July  18. 
Schoenfeldt,  Rev.  W.  F.,  of  New 
York,    Lake    George,    N.    Y., 
July  30. 
Schreiner,    Wm.    P.    (1857),    ex- 
Premier  Cape  Colony,  at  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  June  28. 
Schroeder,  C.  M.   (1853),  theatre 

manager.  New  York,  Feb.  1. 
Schwelger,    J.    T.,    saddle    horse 

rider.  New  York,  Feb   25. 
Scott,  Dan  (1870),  editor  London 

Times,  at  Glasgow,  Feb.  2. 
Scott,  G.  W.,  steel  car  inventor. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  JVlarch  3. 
Scott,   W.  E.    (1844),   newspaper 
correspondent.       New       York, 
March  14. 
Scudder,  Miss  Emily  (1839),  por- 
trait painter,  Pittsfleld,  Ma.ss., 
May  25. 
Sculley,   Jos.   V.    (1847),   Deputy 
City  Clerk,  New  York,  Jan.  15. 
Seacord.  L.  B    (1839),  a  founder  of 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  March  8. 
Seagram,  J.  E.  (1841),  distiller  and 
horse-breeder,    Waterloo,    Ont , 
Can.,  Aug.  18. 
Searl,  Leon  A.  (1882),  cartoonist, 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  Jan.  27. 

Seligman,     Minnie     (Mrs.     Wm. 

Biomwell),  New  York  actress, 

at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  March  1. 

Sertori,   L.    (1850),   opera  singer, 

New  York  City,  June  24. 
Shadwell,   Dr    C.   L.    (1840),   ex- 
Provost  Oriel  College,   Oxford, 
Eng.,  Feb.  13. 
Shanley,  A.  E.   (1870),  restaura- 
teur, N.  Y.,  Jan.  27. 
Shanley,  Rev.  W.  J.  (1855),  tem- 
perance advocate,  Danbury,  Ct , 
May  4. 
Shaw,  Dr.  Anna  H.   (1847),  suf- 
fragist, PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  July  2. 
Shaw,  J.  B.   (1872),  artist,  Lon- 
don, Jan.  26. 
Shedlock,  K.  J.  S    (1843),  music 

critic,  London,  Jan.  9. 
Sheffield,    Wm     P.     (1857),    ex- 
Congressman,  Providence,  R.  I., 
Oct.  19. 
Sheldon,  Geo.  R.  (1857).  banker, 
of  New   York,   at  Carbondale, 
111.,  Jan.  14. 
Shepard,  F.  M.  (1858),  President 
Goodyear    Rubber    Co.,    East 
Orange,  N.  J..  Sept.  17. 
Shimer,    J.    L.    (1846),    educator, 

Phlllipsburg,  N.  J  ,  July  24. 
Shober,  F.  E.  (1860),  ex-Congress- 
man  and  reporter.   New   York 
City,  Oct.  7. 
Shonts,  Theo.  P.  (1854),  head  of 
I.  R.  T.,  New  York  City.  Sept. 
21. 
Sickles,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  widow  of  Gen 
Dan    Sickles,    Madrid,    Spain, 
July  18. 
Sidgwick,   Rose,   English   univer- 
sity lecturer.  New  York,  Dec. 
28    1918. 
Silllman,  j'.  R.,  TJ.  S.  Consul  at 

Guadalajara,  Mex.,  Jan.  17. 
Simons,    Barnett    (1867),    philan- 
thropist.     New     York     City, 
Nov.  16. 
Simons,  Col.  J.  (1840),  newspaper 
publisher,    Charleston,    S.    C, 
July  4. 
Simpson.     Rev.     A.     B.     (1844), 

Nyack,  N-  Y.,  Oct.  29. 
Sinclair,  Angus   (1841).  civil  en- 
gineer, MUburn,  N.  J..  Jan.  2. 


Si;fei.  Lieut.  Col.  Hiram  J.  (1859). 

Chicago,  railroad  builder,  Feb.  3. 

Smith,    Albert    (1843),    friend    of 

Lincoln,  mining  engineer.  New 

York,  April  18. 

Smith,    Duncan    (1834).    lawyer, 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  July  30. 
Smith,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Wheeler,  sister 
of    Gen.    Joe    Wheeler    (1829), 
Brooklyn,  Jan.  15. 
Smith,  Col.  N.  (1837),  son-ln-Iaw 
of  Horace  Greeley,  N.  Y.,  City, 
Aug.  15. 
Smith,  Nlxola  Greeley  (Mrs.  A. 
W.    Ford)     (1880),    newspaper 
woman.  New  York,  March  9. 
Smithers,    F.    S.    (1848),   banker. 

New  York,  Nov.  28. 
Snyder,    Warren     (1844),    biblio- 
phile, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  27. 
Soule,  N.  E.(]  82,5),  oldest  Harvard 
alumnus,       Exeter,      N.      H., 
March  26. 
Southworth,  L.  R.  (1857),  marine 
news    reporter.    South    Wood- 
stock, Ct.,  Nov.  29. 
Spalckhaver,   Wm.   (1837),  print- 
ing   press    designer,    Brooldyn. 
IVIarch  29 
Spang,  C.  H.   (1836),  steel  mer- 
chant,  of  Pittsbiu-gh,  at  New 
York,  Feb.  15. 
Sparks,  Arthur  W.  (1871),  artist. 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Aug.   5. 
Sparks,  Miss  Fannie  J.,  India  mis- 
sionary,   Binghamton,    N.    Y., 
Aug.  7. 
Spitzer,  Gen.  C.  M.  (1849),  New 
York     broker,     in     California. 
Fob.  20. 
Spooner,   John   C.    (1843),   U.   S. 
Senator,  Wisconsin,  New  York 
City,  June  11. 
Spurgeon,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.,  Cardiff. 

Wales,  Sept.  25. 
Steingut,    Simon    (1857),    for   25 
years  "Mayor  of  Second  Ave- 
nue," New  York,  March  11. 
Stelnway,  Chas.  H.  (1857),  piano 
manufacturer,  New  York  City. 
Oct.  30. 
Stengel,    von.    Baron    H.    G.    L. 
(1837),  ex-Sec.  Treas,  at  Berlin, 
May  6. 
Stephens,    Pi-of.    H.    M.    (1857), 

San  Francisco,  April  16. 
Stephens,   Gen.   J.   E..   U.   S.   A. 

France,  Jan.  4. 
Sterling,    Sir   Edw.    C,    explorer, 

Adelaide,  Australia,  May. 
Stern,     Ben      (1861),     theatrical 
manager.  New  York,  March  27. 
Stevens,    Richard    (1868),    Castle 

Point,  Hoboken,  May  18. 
Stevenson,  David  (1874),  brewer, 

New  York,  March  30. 
Stewart,  J.  K.  (1854),  ex-Congress- 
man, Amsterdam,  N.  Y'..  June 
27. 
Stewart,  Ronald  (1866),  associate 
Jas.  J.  Hill,  New  York   City, 
May  21. 
St.  John,  Silas   (1835),  pony  ex- 
press  rider.    San   Diego.    Cal . 
Oct.  6. 
St.  John.  Wm.  (1840),  inventor  ol 

car  heaters,  Brooklyn,  Feb.  5. 
Story,  Julian  (1858),  artist,  Phila- 
delphia, Feb.  24. 
Stoutenbergh,  H.  A.   (1842),  Sep 

CliH,  L.  I.,  historian.  Feb.  14. 
Strong,     Hy.    A.     (1838,     kodaV 
manufacturer.     Rochester,     N 
Y.,  July  26. 
Strong,   W.   T.    (1854),   diploma' 
and  professor,  Brookllne,  Mass 
April. 
Sturers,  de.  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  (1841) 
Dutch  Minister  at  Paris,  May  5 
Stuyvesant,  A.  V.  H.,  great-great 
grandson  of  Peter  Stuyvesant 
New  York,  Dec.  28,  1918. 
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Stuj-vesaut.  Henry  (1837).  a|- 
scendant  of  Peter  b.,  Kye,  jn. 
Y.,  Aug.  29. 
Sulzer  C.  A.  (1879).  delegate  to 
Congress  from^  Alaska,  at 
Sulzer.  Alaska.  April.  I 

Bunehlsa,   Prince   (1882).  Tokyo.  I 

April  23.  „         ,       . . 

Suse.    Mrs.    L.    C.    (Sauer),    old 

New  Yorker.  March  15. 
Sutherland,  Sarah  (1844 J.  one  of 
"Sutherland     Slstera,        l.ock 
port.  N.  Y..  Sept.  4 
Swift,  Kear  AdmlraJ  Wm.  (1848), 

Newport.  R.  I  .  June  30 
Swlnl^.  Baron  (1851).  Master  of 
the    Rolls.    London,    England, 
Nov.  15.  ,  ^ 

Sykes.  Sir  Mark  (1879),  of  Lon- 
don; at  Paris  leb.  17. 
Szinnyey.    Count    S.    I-    >1**'|1> 
nlaywrtght.  New  York,  Mar.  16. 
Takaki;  Shunzo  (1883),  Japanese 
merchant.  New  York.  Jan.  29 
Ta^hade.    Laurent,    poet,    Paris, 

.TaUa7ei-ro,  E.  T.  (1849),  of  New 

York,  in  Ala.,  July. 
Tawney.  Jas.  A.  (1855).  ex-Con- 

gre^man,  Winona,  Minn.,  June 

Tavlbr     Dr.     Chas.     F.     (1856), 
editor.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov. 

Tetle,  Cha3  E.  (1843),  Brooklyn, 

T^^.^K.^°G^tr88'2ra^rtlst",^ye^ 

T^A  C.^hJ^1842).  merchant, 

Te?aTchX°^'dotSt:illiki     a85|J 
Field  Marshal,  Tokyo,  Oct   21 

Terry.  Major  J.  D.  (1846). 
Union     veteran,     New     York, 

Te^ada'^mroness  Dl.  Lake  Como, 
Italy,  formerly  Miss  Kappler  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Oct.  20. 

Thacher,  Thos.  a|49).  New  York 
lawyer,  Watch  Hill,  R-  i-.  Juiy 

Thomas.  Kear  Admiral  Chauncey 
(1850),     Pacific     Grove,     Cal., 

Thomas!'ie  B  (1841),  ex-pres, 
L^lgh   Valley   R.   B..   Morris- 

Th*om?so^;  Cha^r??tya884)    play 

writer.  New  York   Feb.  10 
Thompson,    Prof.    D.    F.    (la^oj, 

Trov   NY.,  Apral9. 
Thompson,    F.    C- ^.(187 3),   show 

king.  New  York  City,  June  6. 
Thompson.  J.  B.  U«67).  (^ongress- 

man,  Paul's  Valley,  OUla.,  Sept. 

Thompson,,  L.  A.  (1848)  scenic 
railway  inventor.  Glen  Cove. 
L   I     March  8.  .      . 

Thompson.  W.  B.  (1868)^X;A33t. 
Postmaster  General,  Washing- 
ton   D    C  ,  Aug.  16.  ,    ^ 

Tlerney.  M.  J.  (1864),  ex-Judge, 
New  RocheUe,N.  Y..  Sept.  2. 

TlUord-  H.  M.  (1859).  oil  man. 
New  York,  Dec.  3.  „     *_ 

Ttryaklan,  Dr.  Haroutyoum.  Ar- 
menian    leader.     New     York, 

,  T^toy!"  ^Countess,     in    Russia, 

'  Tom°Unson,    Dr.    T.    H-    (1837), 
.      Dean  cf  Med.  Fraternity,  Plaln- 

fleld,  N.  J..  June  22. 
Tompkins.      Mmthome      (1835). 

Civil  War  veteran,  grandneohew 

Dan.  D.  Tompkins.  May  32. 
Tooker,   W.   S.    (1853),  wrecker, 

Norfolk,  Va..  Nov.  21. 

Toppln,  Jno.  ( -),  NewMk,  N. 

N  J.;  fought  with  Farragut,  FeD. 
\i3. 


To-rey,  Miss  D.  C.  (1826),  MUl- 
bury,  Mass.,  Feb.  23. 

Tower,  C.  P.  (1854),  yachtsman. 
East  Orange,  N.  J..  June  1. 

T^vTer.  E.  P.  (1854),  editor,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Tf.wn°r,    D.     B.     (1850),    hymn 

"writer  and  singer,  Chicago, 
Oct.  16. 

Traubel,  H.  (1858),  editor,  poet. 
Camden,  N.  J .,  Sept.  9 

Trlno.  Dr.  Russell  (1819),  last 
Mexican  War  veteran,  San 
Jose,  Cal ,  June  2.  .  .,^„„ 

Troy  Prof.  C.  H.,  Cambridge. 
Mass,  May  12. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan  (1844)  li- 
brarian, Norwich,  Ct.,  May  21. 

Turner,  A.  D  ,  artist,  Albany,  IN. 

Twne^^^C.^  Y.  (1850).  mural 
painter,  Baltimore,  Jan.  1. 

Twichell,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  (lSi»), 
Hartford,  Ct.;  60  years  in  one 
puplt;  Civil  War  chaplain; 
Dec.  20.  1918. 

Tvnin    Mrs    Caroline.  "Caroline 

^^Tiy'te"  (1890).  New  Yort  City 

actress,  wife  of  Brandon  Tynan, 

Dec.  27.  1918.         ^,.  .        ^.  ^ 

Van  Bxu-en,  J.  H.,  publisher.  New 

Vorlc    J3.D    19 

Van  Deisen,C.  H.  (1859),  Hudson 
N  Y.,  editor;  at  Three  Rivers, 
Mass..  March  13. 

Van  Dyke.  C.  C.  (1881).  U.  b. 
Rep..  Washington   May  20. 

Van  Loan,  C.  E  ,  author  Abington, 
Pa.,  March  2.  ^  Van  Loan 
Richard,  father  of  foregoing,  at 
Los  Angeles.  Cal..  March  2,  of 
shock  on  hearing  of  son  s  death 

Van  Sickle.  Mrs  Sarah.  102  years 
old,  Wantage,  N..J..  Feb.  27. 

Van  fuyl,  G.  C,  retired  merchant, 

VetrR.^fa^a|55)^'|^aard  OU 
.secretary.     New     York     City, 

Ver^kll^  Admiral  S.  W.  (1846), 
ordnance  expert.  Boston,  Jan  3 

Vincent,  W.  A.,  lawyer,  ex-Oblei 

^Juluco  of  New  Mexico  and 
Montana,   Chicago    March  2i 

Von  Haeseler,  ,  Gottlieb  (1836), 
Field  Marshal,  Potsdam,  Prus- 

Von^Slwnens,  Wilhelm,  electrician, 
Arona,  Switzerland,  Oct.  16. 

Volen,  Julius,  chef  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  30  years.  New  York. 

WaJ'staff*."  C.    de  B.    (1846).   old 

New  Yorker,  March  24. 
Wa^taff,  Miss  F.  T.  (1854).  law- 

ver   New  York,  Feb.  24. 
WafkerT  Charlotte   (1860),   opera 

singer.  Hillside.  N.  J..  Aug.  1. 
wS.    C.    C.    (^859).    railroad 

man,  Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  16. 
Wilkef,  Dr.  Mary  (1832),  Oswego, 

W^liale,'  sfr'^D.^M.  (1841).  pub- 
licist.     Lymlngton.      England, 

wiflabel°ias.  N.  (1866).  financier. 

Nvack.  N.  Y.,  Oct.  11. 
Walsh.  Rev.  Jni.  (1846),  author, 

traveller,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Nov  19. 
Walters,     Chas.,    "Big    Sandy, 
Chicago  pollt.  leader.  Danville, 

Wandll^!"j.    L..    banker.    New 
Wrr^fn,1|f^!-P.(1846)    edu- 

cator.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  27. 
Washburn,  J.  8.  (1858),  flour  man, 

MtoneapoUB.  Sept.  26. 
Washington.  Capt.  Isaac  (18^5). 

eea  captain.  Mystic,  Ct. 
Wasson.  Kev.  W.  A.,  "antl-ary 
•     DarsoD.  BrooWyn.  Aorll  4.   _ 


Waterlow,    Sir    E.    A.     (1850), 

Watersf^Mrs.   Mary   G.  .(18«). 

Dyckman  and  Vermilye  descent. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y..  May  24.   , 
Watkins,    J.    B.    (1856).    printer. 

New  York,  July  5.  , 

Watson,     Jno.     (1855),     niarlno 

architect.     Mariner's     Harbor, 

wftsoi,^  J*'  d'.  (IMI).  veteran 
Journalist,  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, Feb.  3.  „       ,  .„ 

Webb,    A.    B..    singer,    Bayslde, 

wKk'^^'w.  \'i821),  oldest  G. 

A    R..  Kearny,  N.  J.,  Sept.  16. 
Welch,  ben.  S.  W.   (1851),  pres. 

W   G.  Assn.,  Buflalo,  Nov.  iJJ. 
Wel^e^d,  R«v:  E  J.  (1888).  New 

York,  Dec.  29,  1918. 
Wemy.ss,   R.   H.   (1848),   banker. 

wSilSiWa'pt^J  F;aS'?"3°n" 
merchant.  New  York,  May  3o. 
Werner,  Pro«^A.  (1838).  Emeriti^ 
C    C   N.  Y.,  New  York  City, 
Aug.  26.  _   ^, 

Weston,  Theo.  (1832),  civil  engi- 
neer. New  York,  May  6. 
Weston,  Wm.  (1884),  dancer.  New 

York  City,  Nov.  10. 
Whceldon,    Mrs.    Alice,    Derby, 

England,  Feb.  22. 
White,  E.  V.  (1839),  engineer  on 
Confederate  Ironclad  Mernmac, 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  Feb. ^8. 
Wilcox,  Ella  Wheeler  (1855),  poet. 

Short  Beach,  Ct.,  Oct.  30. 
Wildman,  Mrs.  C.  (1854).  actress. 

New  York  CUy.  Nov.  15- 
Wilks,  J.  A.  (1844).^  actor,  Eliza- 
beth. N.  J-,  Aug.  15.  p  „ 
V/illiams.  Right  Rev.  A.  L.,  P.  t-. 
Bishop    (1856).   Omaha,   Neb.. 
Jan  28.                               .     „  . 
Williams.  G.  L.  (1846),  capitaUst. 
Npw  York.  March  6.  ,j. 
WiUtonl.  5   A.  (1865),  Jockey  f* 
Croker  and  the  Dwyers,  Brook- 

wlmams"  Co^l!  J.  R.  (1855),  Wash.. 

Williams  ^1j     H.    (1864),    Judge 
superior    Colit,    PhUadelpbla, 

WUs''on.'^''c.^'j. ,  (1837),    veteran 
editor.    Bound    Brook,    N.    J., 

Wy£oI  Dr.  Henry  (1865),  CHy 
Manager,     Newburg,     N.     Y.. 

Feb.  27.  ^  ,  „,  TT  a  A 
Wilson,  Brlg.-Gen.  J.  M.,  TJ.  S.  A., 

retired  (1837).  Wash..  Feb.  1. 
Wilson.    J.    S^^,     104    yeara    old. 

y^^TcZ:  ^\  a«.'cw.i 

War    U.     S.     telegraph     chief, 
Holmesburg,  Pa..  Feb.  27. 
Wise,   Irving,  lawyer,  San  Fran- 
Wolfe?' j'^S.'  (1818).  pioneer  rail, 
road  builder,  at  Omaha,  Neb.. 

WMd7V'M.  (1847)    editor,  of 
Brooklyn,    at    Roselle,    N.   J., 

Feb   15 
Woodforde-Finden,     Mrs.     Amy. 

noet  London,  England,  Mar.  13. 
wSodrow:  Mrs.'H.  S.  (1842),  aunt 

of  pres.  Wilson,  Denver,  Jan.  23. 
Woodrow,  W.  L.  (1872),  pres.  Old 

Dominion  S.  S.  line,  W.  Orange, 

W?od'r;i«^'wm.^T.  (1839)  clock 
manufacturer,  Thomaston,  Ct., 

Nov    6 
WoodWorth,  Mrs.  Mary,  educator 
and    missionary.    Concord,    N. 

wS;iwonh,*F.  W.  (1852).  5  ana 
10-cent  store  owner.  Glen  Cove. 
L.  I..  AnrU  S. 


Generals  in  C7.  S.  Army. 
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Wray,  Miss  C.  C.  (1833),  school 

prln..  New  York  City,  Oct.  17. 
Wright.  L.  G.  (1880),  New  York 

editor,  W.  Orange,  N.  J.,  April 

13. 
Wuppermann,    Chas.    S.    (1887), 

poet.  New  York  City,  June  5. 
Wyndham,     Sir     Chas.      (1841), 

actor-manager,  London,  Jan.  12. 


Yawkey,  \V.  H.  (1875),  New  York 
capitalist,  at  Augusta,  Ga , 
March  5. 

Young,  Gen.  B.  H.,  ex-Confed- 
erate, Louisville,  Ky.,  Feb.  23 

vYoung.   BIrrie   (18C5),  actor,   N 

Y.,  Nov.  22. 
Young,  Phil,  F   (1858),  S.  S.  man 

at  sea,  Sept.  10. 


Zabriskie,   D.   D.    (1856),   Judge, 

Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  Oct  7. 
Zatin,    C.    A.    (1869),  rich  hotel 

barber,  Boston,  July  13. 
Zappone,   C.   R.,   oarsman,   chief 

clerk  War  Dept.,  Washington, 

March  23. 
Zelaya,  Geu.  J.  S.  (1854),  ex-Pres. 
.  Nicaragua,  at  K?w  York,  May 

17 


1919    BICYCLE    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

(Compiled  by  Richard  F.  Kelsey,  Chairman  Board  of  Control,  NatJonal  Cycling  Association  ) 
N.   C.   A.    PROFESSIONAL   SPRINT   CHAMPIONSHIP,  NATIONAL   CIRCUIT,  1919. 


NAMEa 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Total 
Points 

Names. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Total 
Points 

Ray  Eaton 

Frank  L.  Kramer. . 

Alfred  Goullet : 

Edward  Madden.   . 
Francesco  Verri 

5 

4 
2 

1 
0 

4 
3 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
4 
1 
2 

0 
0 

1 

4 
2 

39 
33 
22 
14 
9 

Arthur  Spencer. . . . 

Harry  Kaiser 

R.  J.  McNamara... 
Alfred  Grenda 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
1 
0 

0 
2 

1 
2 

6 

4 
3 
2 

Fii-sts  count  5  points,  seconds  3  points,  thirds  2  points,  fourths  1  point. 


N 

.   C. 

A.    AMATEUR    CHAMPIONSHI 

PS— 1 

319. 

Names. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Total 
Points 

Names. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Total 
Points 

Chas  A.  Osterritter 
Anthony  Young . . . 
John  li.  Staehle... 
Fred  Taylor 

4 

1 
1 
0 

1 
1 
2 
0 

0 
2 
0 
3 

1 
0 

1 
2 

24 
12 
12 

8 

Joseph  Palmier. . . . 
Michael  DeOrlo.. 
Gus  Klingel 

0 
0> 
0 

1 
0 
0 

1 
1 
0 

2 
0 

1 

7 
2 
1 

F'rsts  count  5  points,  seconds  3  points,  thirds  2  points,  fourtlis,  1  point.  ,     ,,    ^     .  „      „      ,,  ... 
Championships  at  various  distances— "4   mile,  Anthony  Young  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  1-3  mile,   Vt  TOile 
mile,  5  miles,  Charles  A.  Osterritter  of  Newark,  N.  J.:  2  miles,  John  L.  Staehle  of  Newark,  N.  J, 


NOTE — For  previous  records,  see  1918  Aliianac. 


GOVERNORS    OF    THE    STATES. 


State. 


Ala. 
Ariz 
Ark     . 
Cal     . 
Col     . 
Ct. 

Del  . . 
Fia. 
Ga  .. 
Idaho 
HI.  . 
Ind  . 
la  .  . 
Kan  . 
Ky     . 

La 

Mo    .. 

Md..  . 

Mass. 

Mich 

Minn 

Miss  . 

Mo.  . 

Mont 

Neb 

N.ev 


Governor. 


Thoma.s  E.  Kilby,  D . . . 
Thos.  E.  Campbell.  R. . 
Cliaries  H.  Brough,  D. . 
Wm.  D.  Stephens.  R. 
Oliver  L.  Shoup,  R  .  .  . 
Marcus  H.  riolcomb,  R 
John.  G.  Townseiid,  Jr.,R 

Sidney  J.  Catts,  D 

Hugh  M  Dorsey,  D  . 
D.  W.  Davis,  R.  .  .  . 
Frank  O.  Lowden,  R 
Jas  P.  Goodrlcli,  R  . 
W.  L.  Harding,  R.  .  .  . 
Henry  J.  Allen,  R .  .  .  . 
Edwin  P.  Morrow,  R  . 
Ruffin  G.  Pleasant,  D . 
Car!  E.  Milliken,  R... 
,4Ibert  C.  Ritchie,  D  . 
Calvin  Coolidge,  R  . . 
Albert  E.  Sleeper,  R.  . 
J.  A.  A  Burnquist,  R. 
Lee  M  Russell,  D.  .  . 
Fred'k.  D.  Gardner,  D 
Sam'l  V.  Stewart,  D .  . 
Sam'l  R.  McKelvie,  R 
Emmet  D.  Boyle.  D    . 


Term 
Yrs. 


4 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 

A 

2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 


Expires. 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan. 

Jane 

Jan 

Feb. 

Jan, 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

May 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan 

Jan. 

Jan. 


1923 
1921 
1921 
19^3 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1923 
1920 
1921 
1924 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1924 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1923 


State. 


N.  H.   . 
N.  J.  . 
N.  M 
N.  Y.. 
N.  Car 
N.  D... 
Ohio  . . 
Okla  .  . 
Ore  . . . 

Pa 

R.  I.  .  . 
S  Car. 
S,  D  .. 
Tenn.  . 
Tex.  . 
Utah. .  . 
Vt  ... 

Va 

Wash .  . 
W.  Va. . 
Wis.   . 
Wyo, .  . 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
Philips 
P.  R.  .. 


Governor. 


John  H.  Bartlett,  R 

Edward  I.  Edwards,  D.  . 
Octavlano  A .  Larrazolo,  R 

Alfred  E   Smith,  D 

Thos   W.  Blckett,  D 

Lynn  J.  Frazler,  R 

James  M.  Cox.  D 

J.  B   A   Robertson,  D.. . 

Ben  W.  Olcott,  R 

Wm   C.  Sproul,  R 

R.  L.  Beeckman,  R 

Robert  A.  Cooper,  D.  . 

Peter  Norbeck,  R 

A.  H    Roberts,  D 

W.  P.  Hobby,  D  .  .  . 
Simon  Bamberger,  D 
Percival  W   Clement,. R 
Westmoreland  Davis,  D 

Louis  F.  Kart,  R   

John  J.  Cornwell,  D.  . . 

E   L.  Pliilipp,  R 

Robert  D   Carey,  R 

Thos.  Riggs,  Jr.,  D 

Chas  J.  McCarthy 

F.  B.  Harrison 

Arthur  Yager. 


\P^^    Expires. 


2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 
Indf. 
Indf. 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Mch. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

.\pril 

Nov. 


1921 
1923 
1921 
192J 
1921 
1921 
1921 
192:1 
1923 
1923 
1925 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
192 1 
1921 
19?2 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1922 
1921 


GENERALS    IM    U.    S.    ARMY. 

The  General  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  John  J.  Pershing,  was  appointed  to  that  full  rank  on  Sept.  4,  by  the 
U.  S.  Senate.  His  commission  dates  from  Sept.  3,  1919,  with  salary  of  S13,500  a  year.  The  Lieutenant 
Generals  with  rank  dating  from  Oct.  16,  1918,  are  Hunter  Liggett,  and  Robert  L.  Bullard,  with  salarlf.j 
each  of  S9.000  a  year.  The  ranking  Major  Generals,  in  order  (as  of  Nov.,  1919)  were,  with  date  of  rank. 
Leonard  Wood,  Aug.  8,  1903;  Thomas  H.  Barry,  Apr.  29,  1908:  John  F.  Morrison,  May  15,  1917;  Charles  G 
Morton,  May  15,  1917;  William  L.  Sibert,  May  15,  1917;  Peyton  C.  March,  Sept.  23,  1917;  Frank  McTntyre. 
Oct.  6.  1917;  William  M.  Black,  Oct.  6,  1917;  George  O.  Squler,  Oct.  6,  1917:  John  L.  Chamberlain,  Oct  C, 
1917;  Enoch  H.  Crowder,  Oct.  6,  1917;  Frank  W.  Coe,  May  24,  1918:  Henry  G.  Sharpe,  July  12,.  1918;  Clar- 
ence C.  Williams,  July  16,  1918;  Harry  L.  Rogers,  July  22,  1918;  Peter  C.  Harris,  Sept.  1,  1918;  Merritte 
W.  Ireland,  Oct.  4,  1918. 
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Andrew  Carnegie. 


ANDREW    CARNECIE. 

ANDREW  Caknegbe  was  bom  November  25.  1837,  at  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  and  died  Ausvst  II,  1919, 
at  Leoox,  Mass.  In  1848  his  parents  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Allegheny  City,  across 
the  river  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  His  father  bad  been  a  hand-loom  weaver  and  young  Carnegie's  first  Job 
was  as  a  bobbin  boy  in  a  cotton  factory  at  $1.20  per  week.  He  went  to  work  before  it  was  light  and  It 
was  dark  when  bis  day  ended.  A  Col.  Anderson  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  owned  a  library  of  400  volumes,  which 
he  threw  open  to  boys  every  Saturday.  Carnegie  said  that  Anderson's  example  served  as  his  inspiration 
for  his  library  ideas.  Beginning  with  Anderson's  books  Carnegie  was  through  life  a  steady  reader.  At 
fourteen  he  gave  up  his  factory  life  and  became  a  telegraph  messenger.  Having  an  acute  ear  and  retentive 
memory  he  learned  to  read  the  telegraph  dots  and  dashes  by  soimd.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  third 
operator  In  the  United  States  able  to  do  this.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  regular  operator  he  took  by  sound 
an  Important  death  message,  and  for  this  was  made  a  clerk  under  Col.  Tiiomas  A.  Scott,  Division  Super- 
intendent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  $35  per  month  On  the  occasion  of  a  railroad  wreck  young 
Carnegie  had  telegraphed  definite  orders,  cleared  the  tracks,  and  straightened  out  the  tangle  before  Scott 
arrived. 

F.  F.  Woodruff,  Inventor  of  a  sleeping  car,  consulted  Carnegie,  who  got  him  to  show  his  model  to  Scott, 
who,  with  Carnegie,  financed  Woodruff  sufficiently  to  make  two  tiial  cars,  Carnegio  having  to  borrow  $200 
to  ma.ke  up  his  share.  The  three  later  sold  out  their  interest  in  the  Woodruff  Sleeping  Car  Company  to 
Pullman  Through  Scott,  Carnegie  was  made  superintendent  of  military  railroads  and  Government  tele- 
graph lines  In  the  East  in  the  Civil  War  period.  At  the  close  of  the  conlllct  he  went  into  business  lor  himself. 
He  was  not  yet  thirty.  The  company  he  organized  was  the  first  to  substitute  iron  for  wood  in  bridges, 
and  built  the  first  great  bridge  over  the  Ohio  River. 

In  1868  he  Introduced  into  the  United  States  the  Bessemer  process  of  making  steel.  In  1881  he 
recapitalized  his  company  at  $5,000,000,  taking  himself  32,737,000  of  the  stock.  Various  concerns  he 
organized  and  headed  were  consolidated  in  1899  into  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  wliich.  In  1901,  was 
merged  by  J.  P.  Morgan  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Then  Carnegie  retired,  devoting  himself: 
to  philanfhropy.  particularly  to  the  giving  of  libraries  to  towns  and  cities  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
Hia  gifts  of  libraries  were  conditioned  on  the  recipients  providing  part  of  the  cost.  Carnegie  wrote  "Tri- 
umphant Democracy"  in  1886,  "The  Gospel  of  Wealth"  in  i900.  and  "The  Empire  of  Business"  In  1902. 
Mr.  Carnegie  was  an  Intimate  friend  of  many  distinguished  men. 

He  married  Louise  Whitfield  of  New  York  in  1888,  and  had  a  daughter  Margaret,  who  married  Ensign 
Roswell  MlUer,  United  States  Navy,  in  April.  1919.  It  was  said  of  Carnegie  tliat  he  was  not  a  practical 
steel  maker,  but  had  a  genius  for  organization,  and  so  he  suggested  as  his  own  epitaph;  "Here  lies  a 
man  who  knew  how  to  enhst  in  his  service  better  men  than  himself." 

Mr.  Carnegie's  will,  disposing  of  $25,000,000  or  more,  gave  these  among  other  annuities:  Mrs.  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  S5,000;  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland  (Mrs  Tbomas  J.  Preston,  Jr.).  S5,000;  Lloyd  George.  SIO.OOO: 
.lohn  Morley.  $10,000;  former  President  Taft.  $10,000;  to  his  private  secretary,  Robert  A.  Franks,  he  gave 
the  home  and  grounds  at  Llewellyn  Park,  N.  J.;  many  of  his  relatives  were  provided  for  by  annuities  of 
85,000  to  $10,00>0  each;  to  his  butler  a  pension  equal  to  one-half  his  salary;  to  his  housekeeper  a  similar 
pension;  to  household  servants  with  him  for  four  years,  $600;  eight  years,  91,200;  fifteen  years,  $2,000; 
each  gamekeeper,  forester,  etc.,  at  Skibo,  Scotland,  $1,000;  to  every  laborer-on  the  place  two  years,  S50; 
five  years,  $100. 


SUMMARY  OF  GIFTS  AND  GRANTS   BY  ANDREW   CARNEGIE  AND   THE   CARNEGIE 

CORPORATION    OF    NEW    YORK. 


(Up  to  June  1,  1918      Prepared  by  His  Secretary,  James  Bertram  ) 


Free  public  library  buildings  (2,811)  $60,364,809 
Colleges: 

Library  buildings  $4,065,599 

Other  buildings  4,f>72,18<'> 

Endowment. .  .  9,977,588 

Other  purposes  1,647,535 

20.363,010 

Church  organs  (7,689) 6,248,309 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  125,000,000 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  (Including  $1,000,- 
000  to  Teachers  Insurance  and  An- 
nuity Association)           29,250,000 

Carnegie  Institute  (including  $13,531,- 
433  to  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology) . .  .  .  ■ 26,719,380 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington      .  22,300,000 

Carnegie  Hero  Funds .    .  10,540,000 

(Jamegle  Endowment  lor  International 

Peace          ' 10,000,000 

Scottish  Universities  Trust                    .  10,000,000 

United  Kingdom  Ti-ust      .  10,000,000 

Steel  workers'  pensions, 4.000.000 

Dunfermline  Trust..               3.750.000 

Church  Peace  Union 2.025,000 

Hague  Peace  Palace 1,500,000 

Endowment  for  institutes  at  Braddock, 

Homestead,  and  Duquesne 1,000,000 

International  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
publics (Pan  American  Building) . . .  850,000 

Engineering  building      500,000 

King  Edward  Hospital  Fund 500,000 

Church  Pension  Fund 324,745 

Simplified  Spelling  Board      280,000 

Central  American  Peace  Palace  (Court 

of  Justice) 200,000 

Study  of  Methods  of  Americanization.  190,000 

Koch  Institute.  Berlin 120,000 

New  York  Ecological  Society 118,000 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind'  114,000 

American  Libr.iry  .-^ssoolatlon      . .        .  100,000 

St.  Andrew's  Society      100,000 


Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  London 

Pittsburgh  Kingsley  House  Association 
Northampton    (Mass )    Home   Culture 

Club 

Foreign  Students'    Friendly   Relations 

Committee 

Sorbonne  (Madame  Curie  Fund) .   ... 
Scots'  Charitable  Society,  Boston,  Mass 
War  giants: 

Red  Cross SI  500,000 

32     cantonment     library 

buildings 

Knights  of  Columbus. . . . 
Young    Men's    Christian 

Association 

National  Research  Coun- 
cil  

National  Security  League 
Young  Women's  Clu'lstlan 

Association 

War    Camp    Community 

Recreation  Service  .  .    . 

National  Board  of  Medical 

Examiners 22,500 


320,000 
250,000 

250,000 

150,000 
150,000 

100,000 

50,000 


Miscellaneous  (comprising  National 
Civic  Federation,  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research,  New  York  Anti-Saloon 
League,  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, Oratorio  Society,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  Harwick  Mine  Disaster  Re- 
lief Fund,  etc  ,  etc  ) 


$89,000 
79.000 

77,000 

70,000 
50,000 
30,000 


2.792,500 


1,050,900 


UNITED    STATES 
Free  public  library  buildings  (1,946)   . . 
Colleges: 

Library  buildings    .      .       $3,928,199 
Other  buildings     .        .    .     3,950,061 

Endowment 8,823,588 

Other  purposes 632,535 


$350,695,653 
$44,854,731 


18,333,385 


Arvdrew  Varnegie. 
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SUMMARY  OF  GIFTS  AND   GRANTS— Co7lHnuea. 


Church  organs  (4:,092) 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.. 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
lb  nient  ot  Teaching  (including  Sl.OOO,- 
B  000  to  Teachers'  Insurance  and  An- 

ffnuity  Association) 

Cai'negie  Institute  (including  S13,531,- 
^433  to  Carnegie  Institute  ol. Tech- 
nology) ....." 

Carnegie  Institution  ol  Washington .  .  . 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 

Pgelcg        .........•..•••.. ..• 

Carnegie  Hero  Fund 

Steel  workers'  pensions 

Church  Peace  Union 

Endowment  for  institutes  at  Braddock, 
Hoiliestead,  and  Duquesne 

International  Bureau  ol  American  Re- 
publics (Pan-American  Building) .  .  . 

Engineering  Building ; 

Church  Pension  Fund 

Simplified  Spelling  Board 

Study  of  Methods  of  Americanization . 

New  York  Zoological  Society 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind . . . 

American  Library  Association 

St.  Andrew's  Society 

Pittsburgh  Kingsley  House  Association 

Northampton   (Mass.)   Home  Cultiu-e 

i«  Club ;.. 


83,604,719 
115,000,000 


29,250,000 

26,719,380 
22,300,000 

10,000,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,025,000 

1,000.000 

850,000 
500,000 
324,745 
260.000 
190,000 
118.000 
114.000 
100.000 
100.000 
79,000 

77.000 


Foreign  Students'   Friendly  Relations 

•Committee 

Scots'  Charitable  Association,  Boston, , 
Mass , 

War  grants:  ^ 

Red  Cross 81,500,000 

32  cantonment  library 
buildings 

Knights  of  Columbus 

Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. . .'. 

National  Research  Coun- 
cil   

National  Security  League 

Young  Women's  Christian 
Association 

War  Camp  Community 
Recreation  Service .... 

National  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners 


§70,000 
30,000 


320.000 
2-50,000 

250,000 

150.000 
150.000 

100,000 

50,000 

22,500 


Miscellaneous  (comprising  National 
Civic  Federation,  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research,  New  York  Anti-Saloon 
League.  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety. Oratorio  Society.  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  Harwlck  Mine  Disaster  Re- 
lief Fund,  etc ) 


2,792,500 


1.050,900 


5288.743,36 ! 


Carnegie  Institute-  of  Technology  not  included  in  the  summary  of  college  libraries. 

Of  the  total,  $49,817,450.54  has  been  appropriated  from  the  revenues  ol  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York, 

S10,000,000  for  Canada  and  British  Colonies  not  Included  in  the  $115,000,000  given  through  tho 
Carnegie  Corporation  ot  New  York. 

TESTAMENTARY   BEQUESTS. 

In  addition  to  benefactions  during  his  lifetime,  as  indicated  in  the  above  summary,  Mr.  Carnegie  made 
additional  public  bequests  in  his  will,  admitted  to  probate  August  28,  1919,  as  follows:  Cooper  Union. 
New  York,  560,000,  "making  my  total  gift  to  it  S75O.00O;"  Pittsburgh  University,  S200.000:  Relief  Funa 
of  the  Authors'  Club  of  New  York,  8200,000;  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  S300.000:  Stevens  Institute, 
•Hoboken,  N.  J.,  SIOO.OOO,  "to  improve  my  original  gift;"  St  Andrews  Society  of  New  York,  8100,000.  l; 
total  of  5960,000.  After  deducting  these  and  the  personal  bequests,  Mr.  Carnegie  bequeathed  the  resldui; 
of  Uis  estate  to  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  The  amount  of  this  residuum  is  not  Known,  but 
la  estimated,  unofficially,  at  S20,000,000. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF   LIBRARY    BUILDINGS    BY   STATES. 


Promised.  Incl 

.  Erected 

Erected.       [ 

Promiiicd.Incl  Erected 

Erected. 

No.   of 
Grants 

No.  of 
Bldgs 

Amount 

No.  ol 
Bldgs 

"Amount 

No.  of 

Grants 

No.  ol 
Bldgs 

Amount 

No.  of 
Bldgs 

Amount 

Ala 

17 

4 

4 

122 

28 

13 

1 

1 

12 

30 

I 

13 
114 
164 

17 

4 

4 

147 

36 

14 

1 

8 

12 

34 

1 

13 
114 
172 
106 
60 
25 
JO 
24 
23 
50 
73 
70 
13 
52 
17 

Dollars. 

355.800 

64.000 

138.000 

2,819.487 

754,943 

214,310 

6,000 

,  725,000 

233,000 

659,756 

100,000 

176,000 

1,741,000 

2.610.442 

1.537.706 

879.996 

812.300 

390.000 

263.450 

560.500 

1.212.000 

1.764.200 

1,013.900 

167.500 

1.639,500 

241.700 

14 
3 
4 

128 

29 

G 

"  '2' 

9 
22 

1 

10 
106 
139 
97 
56 
23 

9 
18 

8 
38 
55 
64 
11 
29 
13 

Dollars. 

195.800 

54.000 

138.600 

2,415,398 

649,943 

82,640 

'415,000 

188,000 

471,756 

100,000 

138,000 

1,662,000 

2,200,442 

1,461.706 

846,496 

795,300 

380,000 

235,450 

202.000 

1.050.500 

1,549,700 

950,900 

145,500 

1,401,643 

166,700 

Neb 

Nev 

N    H 

N.J 

N.  Me^i 

N.  Y 

N.  C 

N.  Dak 

Ohio 

Okla 

Ore 

71 

2 

12 

36 

3 

63 

14 

10 

99 

29 

23 

47 

1 

16 

29 

15 

40 

23 

4 

9 

34 

6 

68 

17 

72 

2 
U 
42 

3 
142 
15 
10 
125 
29 
31 
84 

1 

16 
29 
19, 
42 
23 

4 
10 
44 

6 
C9 
17 

Dollars. 

729,788 

35,000 

159,000 

1,145,934 
32,000 

6,845,700 
228.445 
150.200 

3.254.964 
522.000 
478.000 

5.172,648 
100.000 
249.700 
281.500 
389.500 
781.500 
247,4/0 
80,000 
299,600 

1,055,000 
158,500 

1.109,761 
267,500 

6: 

1 

9 
32 

3 
99 

6 

7 

99 
24 
27 
49 

1 

13 
24 
12 
32 
19 

4 

3 
41 
•3 
62 
14 

Dollars 
634,:f.^ 

Ariz 

Ark 

Cal 

15,0U.> 

139,00(1 

1.015,93", 

Col 

Ct 

32,00) 
6,074, Oi  1 

Del 

Dlst.  of  Col. . 

Fla 

Ga 

102,91-. 

107,70'J 

2,866,461 

409,500 

I-'awaii 

428,000 

Pa 

4,299,51:' 

111 

Porto  R,ico .  . 

S.  C 

S.  Dak 

Tenn 

Texas 

Utah 

Vt 

100,00-1 

Ind 

204.70" 

Iowa 

Kan 

Ky 

104 
59 
17 

5 
24 

6 
41 
64 
63 
12 
39 
17 

246.5i'"l 
3IO,5f->i 
649.5.1.1 

La 

213.4:'i 

Maine 

80.0.11 

Maryland . . . 

Mass     

Mich     

Minn   

Miss 

Mo 

Mont 

Va 

Wash 

W.  Va   ...... 

Wis 

VVyo 

Totals .... 

88,0.;  1 
998,5;):i 

SI,!".!;  . 

1,027,76! 

234,0!/! 

1.641 

1,946 

44,854,731 

1,539 

38.256.801 

Pennsylvania  figures  do  not  include  Pittsburgh  Central  Library,  whicU  is  housed  in  maii^  Carnegi-j 
Institute  building. 

In  Ills  gifts  for  libraries  Mr.  Carnegie  in  many  cases  did  as  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  been  doing,  namely, 
he  gave  in  a  way  to  stimulate  giving  by  otliers  That  is  to  say.  he  donated  part  ot  the  sum  required,  cou- 
ticgent  en  contributions  by  others  to  make  up  the  full  total  required. 
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LIBRARY   SYSTEMS   NOT    INCLUDED   IN   FOREGOING   LIST. 


Promised  Library  Buildings 
(Including  Buildings  Erected). 


Erected  Library 
Buildings. 


California:  Oailand 

San  Francisco . . .  .■ 

Los  Angeles .' 

Colorado:  Denver 

District  of  Columbia:  Washington 
Georgia:  Atlanta 

Savannah 

Indiana:  Indianapolis 

Kentucky:  Louisville 

Louisiana:  New  Orleans ,. 

Maryland:  Baltimore 

Massachusetts:  Springfield     .    . 

Somerville 

Michigan:  Detroit 

Minnesota:  Minneapolis 

Missouri:  St.  Louis..., 

New  York:  New  York     

Ohio:  Cincinnati  

Cleveland 

Oregon:  Portland ...    . ; 

Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Homestead     

Braddock 

■  Duquesne   

Washington:  Spokane 

Seattle ' 


Main  and  4 
Main  and  8 
6 
Main  and  8 
Main  and  7 
Main  and  3 
Main  and  1 
6 
Main  and  8 
Main  and  5 

20 
Main  and  3 
Main  and  2 
Main  and  9 
4 
Main  and  6 

81 
9 

14 
7 

30 
Main  and  8 
Mail) 
Main 
Main 

Main  and  3 
Main  and  6 


buanches 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branches  > 

brandies 

branch 

brauches 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branches 


branches 
branches 


$50,000 
375,000 

200,000 

375.000 

145.000 

75,000 

250,000 
250,000 

200.000 

80.000 

375,000 


500.000  and 


322.067 
357.782 
310,000 
85.000 
220,000 


and  $140,000 
and  375.000 
210.000 
160.000 
350,000 
57,000 
12,000 
■120.000 
200.000 
100.000 
500.000 
60.000 
43.000 
375.000 
125.000 
500.000 
5,200,000 
286,000 
590,000 
165,000 
1,500,000 
612,758 


and 
and 
and 
and 

and 
and 

and 
and 
and 


and 
and 


70.000 
175.000 


Main  and  2 

3 

6 

Main  and  4 

Main  and  1 

Main  and  2 

Main  and  1 

5 

Main  and  8 

Main  and  5 

8 

Main  and  3 

Main  and  2 

8 

4 

Main  and  6 

63 

9 

13 
5 
21 
Main  and  8 
Main 
Main 
Main 

Main  and  3 
Main  and  5 


branches 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branch 

brahcnea 

branch 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branches 

brahcnes 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branches 

branches 


branches 
branches 


Cost  included  In  main  Carnegie  Institute  Building,  as  to  the  Pittsburgh  library 

CANADA. 

• 

Promised.  Incl  Erected 

Erected         i 

Promised.  Incl.  Erected 

Erected. 

No.  of 
Grants 

No.  of 
Bidgs 

Amount 

No.  of 
BldgS 

Amount 

No.  of 
Grants 

No.  of 
BldgB 

Amount 

No.  of 
BldgS 

Amount 

Alberta.    .    . 
Brit.  Col 
Manitoba .  .  . 
New  BrunB'k 
Newfoundl'd 
Nova  Scotia . 

4 
3 
4 

1 
1 
5 

4 
3 
6 
1 

1 
5 

Dollars. 
130,000 
121,915 
243,000 
50,000 
50,000 
109,000 

1 

3 
4 

1 

Dollars. 

80,000 
121,915 
211,000 

50.000 

Ontario 

Quebec 

SaskatcUew'n 
Yukon 

121 

'      3 

4 

1 

128 
3 
4 

1 

Dollars. 

2.064.495 

175.00fT 

114,590 

25.000 

102 

■    2 
1 

Dollars. 

1.830.995 

74,500 
25,000 

147 

156 

3.082,910 

114 

2.393,410 

GENERAL    SUMMARY    OF    PROMISED    LIBRARY    BUIlyDINGS. 


No.    of 

BldgS 

Amount. 

No.  of 
BldgS. 

Amount. 

1,946 

660 

156 

49 

Dollars. 

44.854.73! 

11.849.457 

3.082.910 

577.710 

College  library  buildings 

117 
1 
1 
1 

Dollars. 
3,928,199 

Free  public  library  buildings 

United  States    

XJnited  States 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Canada 

62,500 
50.000 

Other  countries 

25.000 

Army  cantonment  library  buildings 

120 
32 

4,065,699 
320,000 

2,811 

60.364,809 

2.963 

64,750,508 

FREE    PUBLIC    LIBRARY    BUILDINGS. 


United  States 

England  and  Wales . 

Can.ida 

Scotland 

Ireland 

New  Zealand 

South  Africa 


No.   of 
BldgS     Amount 


1,946 

423 

156 

147 

90 

23 

13 


Dollars. 

44,854.731 

8.754.815 

3.082,910 

2.202.720 

891.923 

256.710 

123.000 


British  West  Irtdies 

Australia  and  Tasmania . 

Seychelles 

Mauritius 

FIJI 


No.   of 
BldgS     Amount. 


2,811 


Dollars. 

101,500 

70,000 

10,000 

9,000 

7,500 


60.364,808 


CHURCH    ORGANS. 

United  States — Alabama,  14;  Alaska,  1:  Arkansas,  8;  California,  25;  Colorado,  28;  Canal  Zone,  1: 
Connecticut,  31;  Delaware.  23;  Florida,  15;  Georgia,  26;  Hawaii,  1;  Idaho,  7;  Illinois.  207;  Indiana,  137; 
Iowa,  67;  Kansas.  35;  Kentucky,  86;  Louisiana,  4;  Maine,  61:  Maryland,  90;  Massachusetts,  129;  Michigan, 
71;  Minnesota,  90;  Mississippi,  27:  Missouri.  82;  Montana,  4;  Nebraska,  42;  Nevada,  1;  New  Hampshire. 
25;  New  Jersey,  174;  New  York,  290;  North  Girolina,  70;  North  Dakota,  19;  Ohio.  440;  Oklahoma,  17; 
Oregon,  13;  Pennsylvania,  1.351;  Porto  Rico.  1;  Rhode  Island,  21;  South  Carolina,  34;  South  Dakota,  14; 
Tennessee,  44;  Texas,  30;  Vermont,  10;  Virginia.  78;  Washington,  7;  Washington,  D.  C,  17;  West  Virginia, 
69:  Wisconsin,  58;  Wyoming.  4;  total,  4.092. 

Canada — Alberta.  1;  British  Columbia,  1;  Manitoba.  3:  New  Brunswick,  6;  Newfoundland,  2;  Nova 
Scotia.  14;  Ontario,' 86;  Prince  Edward  Island,  2;  Quebec.  9;  Total,  124. 

Other  Countries— England,  2,119;  Ireland,  219;  Scotland,  1,005;  Wales,  32;  Africa,  29;  Australia.  7; 
British  Guiana,  1;  British  West  Indies,  46;  Gibraltar,  2;  India,  1;  New  Zealand,  12;  total,  3.473. 

Total  cost  ol  organs:  United  States.  $3,604,719;  Canada,  3117,378;  other  countries,  $2,526,216. 
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COLLEGES. 
UNITED   STATES. 


OS 

Library 
Buildings. 

*-2 

Other 
Buildings. 

11 

O  I- 

Endow 
ment. 

6  2 
2;o 

Other 
Purposes. 

|z;o 

Total 
Amount 
Granted. 

Alabama 

California 

7 
2 

1 

Dollars. 
111,540 
60,000 
30,000 

5 

Dollars. 
22,250 

1 

4 
3 
2 

Dollars. 
600,000 
120,000 
113,000 
C  50,000 

4 

Dollars. 
28,000 

17 

1 
6 
3 
6 

24 
6 

24 
5 

22 

16 

11 
2 
6 
4 

11 
7 
8 
9 
7 
1 
6 
2 

11 

64 

13 
4 

37 
3 
4 

52 
1 

15 
5 

25 
2 
4 

'\ 

4 

13 

11 

DoUars. 
761,790 
180.000 

1 
2 
1 
2 
13 
2 
9 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
4 
5 
3 

50,000 

50,000 

1,000 

26,000 

127.000 
4,500 

263,000 
18.750 
78.500 
55,000 
25,000 
11,850 
55,000 

313,000 

174.500 
30,000 

100.000 
36.424 
47,500 

193,000 

25,666 
■  1,021 

425,000 

T>iQtripf  nf  nolTimhia 

1 

4 
6 
2 

4 
2 

7 
7 
4 

50,000 

76,500 

125,000 

7,000 

80,000 

80,000 

210,000 

195,000 

101,500 

52,021 

■pinrlrift 

102,500 

3 

1 
11 
2 
12 
4 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
6 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 

145,666 

25,000 

282,000 

75,000 

342,500 

120,000 

288.800 

75,000 

100,000 

50,000 

508,396 

132,500 

55,000 

25,000 

60,000 

25,000 

35,000 

70,000 
5,000 

467,000 

41,500 

TlMnois           

625,000 

173,750 

Iowa 

50,000 

681.000 

370,500 

KentuckV 

26,000 

441,300 

T<niiis1a.na         

86,850 

I^taioB            •    

2 
1 
5 

70,000 

16,700 

452.446 

225,000 

379,700 

1,135.342 

162.500 

1 
2 
2 

30,000 
40,000 
45,000 

185.000 

Mississippi 

101.424 

152,500 

25,000 

1 
1 

20,000 
20,000 

3 
1 
3 

20 
3 
1 
7 
1 
1 

14 

55,000 

25,000 

100,000 

1,117.300 

55.200 

1,250 

222,959 

5,000 

10,000 

443,108 

110,000 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

45,000 

6 

21 

3 

543,727 

1,300,750 

95,000 

21) 

452,012 
363,410 

1,095,739 

New  York 

3 
7 
3 
8 
1 
2 
10 
1 
4 
3 
6 
1 
1 
4 

215,000 

142,868 

63.400 

344.745 

30,000 

50,000 

440,000 

150,000 

65,000 

62,000 

~    280,000 

15,000 

25,000 

100.000 

2,996,460 

"TJorth  (Carolina 

293,068 

"MAPth  Daknta 

64,650 

Ohio 

20 

1 

1 

16 

625,000 

25,000 

5,000 

275.749 

65,550 

1,258,254 

60,000 

65,000 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

12 

95,497 

1,254,354 
150,000 

"  7 

91,000 

3 

2 
7 

45,250 

50,000 

1,076,583 

5,000 

206,250 
112,000 

Tennessee  ....*•••. 

7 
1 

155,750 
13,000 

95,000 

1.607.333 

Texas                   •  •  •  ■ 

28,000 

2 

13 

1 

70,000^. 

670,000 

25,000 

27 

25,000 
387,545 

120,000 

Virginia   

7 

102.500 

1,060,045 

Waahinerton        ... 

25,000 

West  Virginia 

1 

2 

20.000 
104,000 

3 
2 

54,720 
9.000 

74.720 

7 

488,333 

2 
11 

28.500 
110.000 

629.833 

Southern  Education 
Board 

110.000 

Totals.'. .  ...\. 

119 

3,928,199 

147 

3,950.062 

172 

8,822,589 

95 

1.632.535 

533 

18.333.385 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  not  included  in  the  Pennsylvania  amounts. 


CANADA. 


«-2 

62 
ZO 

Library 
fundings. 

6S 
:z;0 

other 
Buildings 

6S 

Endow- 
ment. 

6S 
^0 

other 
Purposes. 

of 
62 
'^0 

Total 
Amount 
Granted. 

.... 

Dollars. 

1 

Dollars. 
50,000 

i 

i 
1 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1 

1 
3 
2 
2 

Dollars. 
50,000 

TVTanitoha              . .  . 

25,000 

■■■ioo,666' 

1,000,000 

25,000 

2 

70.000 

1 

6,000 

75,000 

1 

50,000 

150.000 

Quebec 

1 

100.666 

.... 

1,100,000 

Totals 

1 

50,000 

4 

220,000 

3 

1,125,000 

1 

5,000 

9 

1,400,000 

OTHER   COUNTRIES. 


oS 
62 

:z;o 

Library 
Buildings. 

oS 
62 

Other 

Buildings 

1 

OS 

62 
!?0. 

Endow- 
ment. 

^0 

Other 
Purposes. 

=1 
62 

•^0 

Total 
Amount 
Granted. 

Dollars. 

3 

7 
1 
1 

Dollars. 

325.000 

158.375 

10.000 

8.750 

Dollars. 

DolMTS. 

3 

10 

1 

3 

DoUars. 
325.000 

1 

62,500 

2 

10,000 

230.875 

10.000 

Boutb  Africa 

1 

25.000 

1 

30.000 

- 

63,750 

•   •       • 

Totals.. 

2 

87.500 

12 

502,125 

1 

30,000 

2 

10,000 

17 

629.625 

770  Aviation. 


AVIATION. 

The  year  1919  will  always  stand  out  as  one  ol  remarkable  achievement  in  aeronautics.  Following 
the  termination  of  the  World  War,  all  the  experience  and  development  In  aviation  during  more  than  lour 
years  of  battle.  In  which  the  lighter  and  heaviei'-than-air  machines  played  an  ever-increasing  part,  the 
attention  of  aviatoi-s  turned  to  hazardous  exploits  and  record-breaking  feats.  The  advancement  made 
in  flying  during  the  period  of  stress  from  1914  to  1918  was  quickly  demonstrated  by  the  accomplishments 
of  feats  previously  thought  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  either  aviator  or  plane,  and  aviation  took  its  place 
during  the  past  year  with  other  and  more  prosaic  methods  of  transportation. 

During  1919  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  crossea  four  times  by  various  types  of  airplanes  and  dirigible 
balloons,  while  numerous  cross-coantry,  altitude,  and  long  distance  race  feats  were  performed,  surpassiug, 
in  many  respects,  any  previous  accomplishments  in  these  lines.  The  honor-  of  the  first  transoceanic  flight, 
virtually  the  last  of  the  great  aviation  tests,  went  to  the  United  States  naval  seaplance  N-C  4,  which  plane. 
In  charge  of  Lleut.-Com.  A.  C.  Read,  flew  from  Rockaway,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Plymouth,  England,  by  way 
of  the  Azores,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  in  57  hours  an'd  16  minutes'  flying  time. 

The  second  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  was  accomplished  in  a  far  more  sensational  manner  a  month  later 
in  the  non-stop  airplane.'filght  of  Capt.  John  Alcock  of  England  and  his  American  navigator,  Lieut.  A.  W. 
Brown,  who  flew  from  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  to  Cliiden,  Ireland,  a  distance  of  about  1,960  miles,  in 
16  hours  and  12  minutes  The  third  and  fourth  crpssings  were  made  by  the  British  rigid  dirigible  R-34, 
the  largest  airship  in  the  world,  which  sailed  from  Scotland  to  Long  Island  and  a  few  days  later  made  the 
return  trip  from  Long  Island  to  England,  a  total  distance  of  6.330  miles,  in  183  hours  and  8  minutes. 

The  following  tabulations  give  the  principal  details  of  these  remarkable  accomplishments  aa  well  as 
Harry  Hawker's  unsuccessful  but  sensational  attempt  to  fly  from  America  to  England  and  his  equally 
sensational  rescue  In  mid-ocean  after  he  and  his  navigator.  Grieve,  had  been  given  up  lor  lost; 

FIRST  TRANSOCEANIC  FLIGHT.  , 
United  States  seaplane  N-C  4 — May  8,  Rockaway,  N.  Y.,  to  Chatham.  Mass.,  .300  nautical  miles,  5 
hours  45  minutes.  May  14,  Chatham  to  Halifax;  May  15,  Halifax  to  Trepassey,  780  miles,  10  hours  11 
minutes.  May  16-17,  Trepassey  to  Horta,  1,200  miles,  15  hours  18  minutes.  May  20,  Horta  to  Ponta 
Delgada,  150  mfles,  1  hour  44  minutes;  May  27,  to  Lisbon,  800  miles,  9  hours  43  minut«s.  May  30,  Lisbon 
to  Ferrol,  220  miles,  4  hours  37  minutes.  May  31,  Ferrol  to  Plymouth,  455  miles,  6  hours  59  minutes. 
3,925  nautical  miles;  time,  57  hours  16  minutes;  speed,  68.4  nautical  miles  per  \iour. 

United  States  seaplane  N-C  3 — May  8,  Rockav.'ay,  N.  Y.,  to  Halifax,  540  nautical  miles,  8  hotirs  55 
minutes.  May  10,  Halifax  to  Trepassey  Bay,  460  miles,  6  hours  56  minutes.  May  16-18,  Trepassey  Bay 
to  Ponta  Delgada.     Lost  In  fog  for  48  hours;  too  badly  damaged  to  continue. 

United  States  seaplane  N-C  1 — May  8,  Roclcaway,  N.  Y.,  to  Halifax,  540  nautical  miles,  9  hours  5 
minutes.  May  10,  Halifax  to  Trepassey  Bay,  460  miles,  6  hours  53  minutes.  May  16-18,  Trepassey  Bay 
to  Horta.     Lost  in  fog.     Crew  rescued.     Plane  sank  near  Flores. 

"The  principal  dimensions  and  characteristics  of  the  N-C  type  may  be  summarized  as  follows:     Engines, 
4  Liberty;  power,  1,600;  wing  span,  126  upper,  94  feet  lower;  length,  68  feet  5H  inches;  height,  24  feet  5H 
Inches:  weight,  empty,  15,874  pounds;  weight,  loaded,  28,000  pounds;  useful  load,  12,126  pounds;  gravity 
tank,  91  gallons'  capacity;  fuel  tanks,  1,800  gallons'  capacity;  oil  tanks,  160  gallons'  capacity. 
The  crews  of  the  three  naval  planes  follow: 

Crew  No.  1,  in  the  N-C  3 — Commanding  officer.  Commander  John  H.  Towers;  pilots.  Commander  H. 
C.  Richardson  and  Lieut.  David  H.  McCullough;  radio  operator,  Lieut.-Commander  R.  A  Lavender; 
engineer.  Machinist  L.  R.  Moore. 

Crew  No.  2,  In  the  N-C  4 — Commanding  offlcer,  Lieut.-Commander  A.  C  Read;  pilots,  Lieuts  E  F. 
Stone  and  Walter  Hinton;  radio  operator.  Ensign  H.  C.  Rodd;  engineer.  Chief  Machinist's  Mate  E  S. 
Rhoades. 

Cr«w  No.  3,  in  the  N-C  1 — Cojnmanding  officer,  Lieut.-Commander  P.  N.  L.  Bellinger;  pilots,  Lieut.- 
Commaudor  M.  A.  MItscher  and  Lieut.  L.  T.  Baiin;  radio  operator,  Lieut.  Harry  Sadenwater;  engineer. 
Chief  Machinist's  Mate  C.  I.  Kesler 

NON-STOP   TRANSOCEANIC    FLIGHT. 
From  St.  John's,  N  F.,  to  Cilfden,  Ireland;  Capt.  John  Alcock  (knighted  later),  aviator;  Lieut.  Arthur 
W.  Brown  (knistbted  later),  navigator;  distance,  1,960  miles  (world's  record);  time,  16  hours  12  minutes; 
Vickers-Vimy  biplane,  Rolls-Royce  engine;  June  14,  1919,  1  43  P.  M.  (4.10  Greenwich  time);  June  15.  1919. 
9.40  A.  M.  (9  20  Greenwich  time) 

Flight  won  I,ondon  Dally  Mail  prize  of  350,000. 

Alcock  was  born  at  Manchester,  1892;  Brown  (of  American  p.irents — American),  1886. 
Plane  dimensions — Wing  spread,  67  feet  2  inches;  length  over  all,  42  feet  8  inches;  weight,  13,000  pounds. 
Capt.  Alcock's  statement  at  end  of  flight:     "V/e  liad  a  terrible  journey  and  the  wonder  Is  that  we  are  here 
at  all.     We  scarcely  saw  the  sun  or  moon  or  stars.    J"or  hours  we  saw  none  cl  them.    The  fog  was  very  dense, 
and  at  times  we  had  to  descend  within  300  feet  of  the  sea. 

"For  four  hours  our  machine  was  oovered  with  a  sheet  of  ice,  caused  by  frozen  sleet.  At  another  time 
the  fog  was  so  dense  that  the  speed  indicator  did  not  work  and  for  a  few  minutes  it  was  very  alarming. 

"We  looped  the  loop,  I  do  believe,  and  did  a  very  st«ep  spiral.  We  did  some  very  comic  stunts,  for  I 
had  no  sense  of  horizon. 

"The  winds  were  favorable  all  the  way,  northwest,  and  at  times  southwest  We  said  in  Newfoundland 
that  wc  would  do  the  trip  in  sixteen  hours,  but  we  never  thought  we  slioidd.  An  hour  and  a  half  before 
we  saw  land  we  hud  no  certain  idea  where  we  were,  but  we  believed  we  were  at  Gaiway  or  thereabout. 

,  "We  encountered  no  unforeseen  conditions  W^  did  not  suffer  from  cold  or  exhaustion,  except  when 
looking  over  the  side;  then  the  sleet  chewed  bits  ouj  oi  our  faces.  We  drank  coffee  and  ale  and  ate  sand- 
wiches and  chocolate 

"We  had  plenty  of  reserve  fuel  left,  using  only  two-*iiirds  of  our  supply." 

HAWKER-GRIEVE    FLIGHT. 

From  St.  John's,  N  F.,  May  18,  1919,  1.56  P.  M..  to  latitude  50.20,  longitude  29.30,  May  19,  1919: 
Harry  G.  Hawker  and  Lieut  Corn.  M^Grieve  aviators;  distance,  1,100  miles;  time,  14  hours  31  minutes: 
Sopwith  biplane  and  Rolls-Royce  engine. 

The  Hawker-Grieve  team  flew  directly  toward  Ireland  for  twelve  and  one-half  hours,  when  the  circula- 
tion system  became  clogged  and  it  was  realized  that  the  flight  could  not  be  continued  much  longer.  A 
new  course  toward  the  steamship  lanes  was  selected.  At  about  Of  teen  hours  after  the  start  from  St.  John's 
the  Danish  steamer  Mary  was  sighted  and,  landing  on  the  ocean  nearby,  a  rescue  was  quickly  eflected. 
Nothing  was  heard  of  the  aviators  for  six  days  and  they  had  been  given  up  for  lost  when  the  Mary  signalled 
off  Scotland  on  May  25  that  she  had  them  aboard.  They  arrived  in  London  a  few  days  later  and  were 
awarded  $25,000  prize  in  recognition  of  their  effort  to  win  the  London  Daily  Mail  prize.  The  plane  was 
later  salvaged  and  brought  to  England. 

One  hour  after  Hawker  started  his  flight,  Capt.  F.  P.  Raynham  (aviator)  and  Capt.  C.  W.  F.  Morgan 
(navigator)  started  a  similar  flight  in  a  Martlnsyde  plane,  but  were  wrecked  before  they  left  the  ground 
and  Injured,  but  not  fatally. 

RIGID-DIRIGIBLE   NON-STOP   TRANSOCEANIC  FLIGHT. 
British  R-34,  from  East  Fortune.  Scotland,  July  2,  1919.  to  Mineola,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.,  July  9,  1919: 
distance,  3,130  miles;  time,  108  hours  12  minutes  (world  endurance  record);  from  Mineola,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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July  9,  1919.  to  Pulham,  England,  July  12,  1919;  distance,  3,200  miles  (world  distance  record  for  Ughter- 
than-air  type);  time,  74  hours  56  minutes;  total  distance,  6,330  miles;  time,  183  hours  8  minutes. 

A  description  of  the  R-34  and  Its  crew,  prepared  at  the  time  of  the  round-trip  flight,  follows:  Tne 
British  naval  dirigible  measures  643  feet  from  nose  to  stem  and  is  housed  In  a  hangar  300  yards  long. 
Her  enveloi)e  Is  built  of  sheet  duralumlnum  towers  that  reach  a  height  of  91 H  feet.    Her  beam  Is  71  feet. 

Despite  Its  size  the  huge  ship  is  so  perfectly  balanced  and  so  complete  is  the  co-operation  of  her  rudders 
and  elevators  that  she  is  controlled  with  comparative  ease 

Fom"  cars,  tiny  in  comparison  with  the  envelope,  hang  suspended  below;  one  forward  for  the  captain 
and  pilot;  two  wing  cars  amidships  and  an  after  car  in  which  two  engines  attached  to  the  same  shaft  drive 
the  largest  of  her  four  propellers.  The  propellers  of  the  forward  and  wing  cars  measure  17  feet  6  Inches 
from  tip  to  tip.     That  on  the  after  car,  one  of  the  largest  ever  made,  measures  19  feet  6  Inches. 

To  drive  these  blades  five  Sunbeam  Maori  engines  of  275  horsepower  each  are  used. 

The  R-34  attains  a  speed  of  from  40  to  60  knots  an  hour.  While  the  R-34  is  capable  of  reaching  an 
altitude  of  15,000  feet,  her  best  height  la  4,000  feet  The  giant  airship  has  a  capacity  of  2,000,0Q0  cubic 
feet  of  hydrogen.  She  will  carry  thirteen  tons  of  water  for  ballast,  arranged  in  bags  along  the  keel  to  keep 
her  upright. 

Nineteen  separate  gas  bags  inside  the  outer  rigid  envelope,  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  furnish  the  lifting 
power.  These  bags  are  so  partitioned  that  there  i^  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  crew  to  pass  freely  through- 
out the  interior  of  the  envelope. 

When  the  R-34  left  England  for  America  she  carried  ^670  gallons  of  petrol  in  eighty-one  tanks,  sufficient 
to  enable  her  to  make  the  journey  and  return  without  stopping  for  fuel,  should  the  necessity  arise.  Running 
at  half  speed,  she  consumes  a  fraction  less  than  one  gallon  of  petrol  a  knot — .99  gallon  a  knot,  to  be  exact. 
She  can  easily  remain  in  the  air  eight  days  if  necessary. 

Inside  the  envelone  the  airship  gives  the  impression  of  a  long,  narrow  collapsed  circus  tent.  The  Inside 
walls  of  the  ga.s  Bags  form  a  sloping  shelter  over  a  narrow  runway,  200  yards  long,  that  extends  the  length 
of  the  ship.  This  is  easily  reached  by  light  ladders  from  the  cars,  and  It  is  here.  In  a  little  cleared  space 
just  abaft  the  wing  cars,  that  the  crew  has  its  mess.  There  is  a  table,  prepared  with  cups,  plates,  and  utensils 
which  hang  In  neat  rows  along  a  canvas  wall.  There  Is  even  a  phonograph,  with  Jazz  records,  with  which 
the  crew  can  while  away  tneir  off  hours.      -  

The  R-34  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity;  connection  between  the  cars,  which  are  seventy-flve 
yards  or  so  apart,  is  established  by  means  of  telephones  as  well  as  the  ordinary  ship's  bells,  and  she  is  In 
every  way  rigged  with  modern  appliances,  equipped  as  closely  as  possible  alter  the  manner  of  other  types 

of  ocean  liners.  ...     ,, 

Huge  70-gaUon  tanks,  which  contam  the  petrol  of  the  R-34,  are  jomed  with  pipes  so  petrol  can  be 
pumped  by  hand  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other  to  maintain  her  balance. 

In  transatlantic  flying  one  of  the  contingencies  to  be  met  is  the  prospect  of  encountering  such  extreme 
cold  that  the  oil  which  is  to  keep  the  engines  running  may  freeze  There  is  no  possibility  of  such  a  con- 
tingency arising  on  the  flight  this  time,  for  hot  water  pipes,  through  which  boiling  water  is  driven  by  the 
engines,  run  through  the  oil  tanks  and  keep  them  always  heated.  The  R-34  carries  300  gallons  of  oil  en 
her  flight. 

WIRELESS   RADIUS   800   MILES. 

The  wireless  of  the  airship  is  controlled  from  the  captain's^ car,  lonvard.  The  set  she  carries  can  send 
about  800  miles  and  receive  messages  at  practically  any  distance-she  will  travel.  With  such  a  powerftil  send- 
ing set  it  is  not  expected  that  the  ship  will  at  any  time  be  completely  out  of  touch  with  England,  lor  untu 
she  arrives  within  800  miles  of  the  shore  ships  equipped  with  wireless  will  be  able  to  relay  her  messages. 

Should  the  R-34  be  forced,  throvigh  some  unforeseen  accident  or  hurricane,  to  land  on  the  Atlantic, 
every  facility  possible  has  been  provided  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  crew.  For  each  member  there  is  a  para- 
chute and  life  belt.  Besides,  it  Is  possible  to  climb  up  through  the  interior  of  the  envelope  and  come  out 
on  top  of  the  huge  ba«.        -  ,     .^      ,.     ._  t,. 

In  case  of  five,  rubbcr-soled  shoes,  to  prevent  sparks,  are  worn  by  every  one  Inside  the  bag.  Fire 
extinguishers  are  freely  sprinkled  throughout  the  interior. 

The  R-34  is  provided  with  bomb  racks,  after  the  best  manner  of  Zeppelins.  Another  appliance  Is  the 
glazed  door,  which  fastens  automatically  on  the  inside  of  the  envelope  and  prevents  the  crew  of  each  car 
from  leaving  their  posts  without  notifying  some  one  inside.  "< 

The  R-34  carried  a  crew  of  thirty-one,  Including  the  ten  oflflcers  when  it  left  England.  The  list  follows: 
Ship's  officers — Major  O.  H.  Scott,  A  F.  C,  captain;  Capt.  G.  S.  Greenland,  first  officer;  Second  Lieut. 
H.  F.  Luck,  second  officer;  Second  Lieut.  J.  D.  Shotter,  engineer  officer;  Brig. -Gen.  E.  M.  Maitland,  C.  M. 
G.,  D  S.  O.,  representing  Air  Ministry;  Major  Ji  E.  M.  Pritchard  (Air  Ministry);  Lieut.-Commander  Z. 
Lansdowne,  O.  B  E  ,  U.  S.  Naval  Airship  Service;  Major  G.  G.  H.  Cooke,  D.  S.  C.,  navigating  officer; 
Lieut.  Guy  Harris,  meteorological  officer;  Second  Lieut.  R.  D.  Durrant,  wireless  officer;  W.  O.  W.  R.  Mayes, 
coxswain.  Warrant  officers  and  men:  Engineers — Flight  Sergt.  Gent,  Flight  Sergt.  Scull,  Flight  Sergt. 
Rlplee,  Sergt.  Evenden,  Sergt.  Thirlwall,  Corporal  Cross,  Lg.  Air  Craftsman  Graham,  Corporal  Gray,  Air 
Craftsman  Parker,  Air  Craftsman  Northeast,  L.  A.  C.  Mort.  Riggers — Flight  Sergt.  Robinson,  Sergt. 
Watson,  Corporal  Biirgcss,  Corporal  Smith,  L.  A.  C.  Forteath,  L.  A.  C.  Browdie.  Wireless  telegraphy 
operators — Coropral  Powell,  A.  C.  Edwards. 
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NON-RIGID    DIRIGIBLE'S   FLIGHT. 

1919,  to  St.  John's,  N.  F  ,  May  15,  1919;  distance. 


Torn  from  anchorage  at  St.  John's  prior 


UN  ITED 

From  Montnuk  Point,  N 
390  miles;  time,  25  hours  40  minutes  (lost  in  fog  portion  of  time), 
to  start  for  England  by  wind  storm;  blown  to  sea  and  lost 

AVIATION    RACES. 
Transcontinental  Race,  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  Return,  or  Vice  Versa. 
Sixty-two  army  aviators  started  from  either  New  York  or  San  Francisco  in  a  roimd-flight  race  on  October 
8  or  later.     Lieut.  B.  W.  Maynard  was  first  to  finish  on  elapsed  time,  while  Lieut.  A.  Pearson  was  first  in 
actual  net  flying  time     The  results: 


AVIATOR. 

Machine. 

Distance. 

Elapsed  Time. 

Net  Flying  Time. 

Lieut.  B.  W .  Maynard    

DH-4 

SE-5 

DH-4 

DH-4 

DH-4 

Fokker 

}dh-4 

DH-4 

*5,400  miles 
*5,400  miles 
♦5,400  miles 
*5,400  miles 
*5,400  mUes 
*5,400  miles 

*5,400  miles 

*5.400  miles 

9  days  4h.  26m.    5s. 

10  days         15m.    8s. 

11  days         51m.  538. 

12  days         44m.  30s. 
12  days  4h.  15m.  503. 
20  days  6h.  42m. 

20  days  3h.  35m. 

20  days  7h.  14ra. 

67h.    3m.  403. 

Capt.  J.  V.  Donaldson    

Capt.  L.  H.  Smith 

56h.  27m.  27s. 
54h.    Im.  363. 

Lieut.  A.  Pearson 

48h.  57m.  16s. 
70h.  29m.  42s. 

Lieut  -Col.  H   E.  Hartney 

76h.  27m.    5s. 

Lieut. -Col   J.  O.  Reynolds 

82h.  31m.  59s. 

ly'eut.  R.  Bagley      

Lieut.  L.  S.  Worthington 

53h.  42m.    83. 

*  Approximate  according  to  route. 
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NEW    YOHK-TORONTO   RACE. 

International  handicap  airplane  contest  and  reliability  test  during  the  week  beginniog  August  25 
Major  R.  Schi-oeder  was  awarded  first  place  on  percentage,  while  Lieut.  B.  W.  Maynard  waa  the  winner 
In  actual  net  flying  time  with  an  average  of  better  than  two  n\Ues  per  minute  for  the  1,042  milea.     Results: 


Pilot. 


Major  R.  Schroeder.  . 

R.  H.  Depew 

Lieut.  W.  R.  Taylor . . 
Capt.  H.  B.  Chandler . 

Lieut.  D.  B.  Glah 

Lieut.  C.  S.  Jones .... 
Lieut.  Roland  Rohlls. . 
Lieut.  B.  W.  Maynard 
Cant.  S.  S.  Moore.    . 
Ueut.  M.  J.  Plumb. . . 

Lieut.  Ben  Adams 

Lieut.  L.  W.  Bertraud 
Lieut.  R.  F.  Mldkifl.. 
Col.  G.  C.  Brandt 


Type  ol  Plane. 


VE-7 

JN-4D   

JN-4H   

JN^H 

DH-4 

JN-4D   

Curtisa 

DH-4... 

Canad'nTrain'g 
DH-4  .    .    . 

DH-4 

Canad'nTrain'g 

DH-4   

DH-4 


Flying 

F.  V. 

Time, 

Mln't's 

107  8 

572 

106  0 

898  H 

96  8 

836  H 

90  8 

895  M 

85.2 

524  M 

82:3 

836  H 

82.0 

667  M 

80.9 

486  !4 

78  6 

912  !4 

77.6 

55954 

76.9 

564 

75.9 

1,285K 

73  3 

597  H 

73.0 

545  >< 

PILOT. 


Type  oi  Plane. 


Lieut.  W.  C.  F.  Brown 
Lieut.  H.  H.  George. . 
Lieut.  Charles  Colt. . . 
Lieut.  R   FItzpatrlrk. 
Lieut.  F.  T.  Hanslgner 
Lieut.  H.  P.  Logan  . 
Col  H.  Hartney ...... 

Capt.  C.  W   Cook... 
Lieut.  C.  A.  Schiller. 
Lieut.  J.  P.  Rouillot. . 
Lieut.  Wallace  Young 
Major  J.  W.  Simmons 
O.  S.  Palmer 


DH-4 

DH-4 

SE-5A 

Dn.-4 

DH-4 

L*  Pare. .    .    . 

SE-5A 

Fokker 

Canad'nTrain'g 

DH-4   

JN-4 

DH-4 

Curtiss 


P.  O. 


72.3 
70.6 
65.2 
68  8 
68.5 
57  8 
50  0 
48  8 
47.5 
46.4 
43.8 
37  8 
29.7 


Flying 
Time, 
Mln't's 

eOTA 
602  J-i 
62 IH 
607  M 
635 
562 
589  M 
759  J4 

l,520;i 
570'; 

1,313 '.4 

1,536  5i 

3,323 


_  LONDON    AERLAL    DERBY. 

Held  June  22,  two  circuits  of  London,  aggregating  190  mUes.     Result:    Won  by  Capt.  G.  Gathergood, 

A.  F.  C,  Alrco  4-R  biplane,  450  h  p.  Napier  Lion;  flret  circuit,  44m.  51  2-5s.;  second  circuit,  42m.  50  3-!is; 
full  time,  Ih.  27m.  42s.  Second,  Lieut.  Nlsbet,  Martinsyde  F-4  biplane,  275  h.p.  Rolls-Royce;  fhrst  circuit. 
45m.  23  3-5s  :  second  circuit,  45m.  40s.;  full  time,  Ih.  31m.  3  3-58.    Third,  Major  C.  Draper,  D.  S   O., 

B.  A.  T.  Bantam,  170  h.p.  A.  B.  C.  Wasp;  time,  Ih.  33m.  11  4-5s.  Fourth,  M.  D.  Manton,  Alrco  4,  375, 
h.p.  Rolls-Royce  Eagle  VIII;  time,  Ih.  33m.  173.  Fifth,  Capt.  H.  J.  Saint,  D.  S.  O.,  Airco  9  (3  seater), 
240  h.p.  Slddeley  Puma;  time,  Ih.  51m.  553.  Sixth,  Lieut.-Col.  Henderson,  A.  F.  C,  M.  C,  Martinsyde 
F-4,  250  h  p.  Rolls-Royce:  time,  2h.  30m.  43.  Seventh,  Capt.  H.  A.  Hammersley,  M.  C,  A\to  Baby,  35 
h.p.  Green;  time,  2h.  41m.  23s. 

Previous  winners— 1912,  T  Sopwlth,  70  h.p.  Bleriot  monoplane,  59  miles  per  hour.  1913,  G.  Hamel, 
80  h.p.  Morane  monoplane,  76  miles  per  hour.  1914,  W.  L.  Brook,  80  h.p.  Morane  monoplane,  72  miles 
per  hour. 

NATIONAL  BALLOON  RACE. 

Started  irom  St.  Louis  October  1.  Result:  R.  H.  Upson.  1,050  miles;  H.  E.  Honeywell,  920  miles; 
E.  S.  Cole,  860  mUes. 

ARMY-NAVY   BALLOON    RACE. 

Started  from  St.  Louis  September  26.  Result:  Capt.  Phillips,  491.8  miles;  Lieut.  Emerson,  486.4 
miles;  Ensign  J.  H.  Stevens,  479  miles. 

AERIAL   PRIZES   AWARDED    FOR   CONTESTS   DURING    SECOND   PAN-AMERICAN 
AERONAUTIC    CUi>n5RESS   AT   ATLANTIC    CITY. 

Piolitzer  Trophy,  valued  at  S5,000 — Capt.  M.  R.  James,  R.  A.  F.,  Atlantic  City  to  Boston;  elapsed 
time,  4h.,  one  stop  of  40m   at  Mltchel  Field,  I,   I.;  run  made  May  28. 

New  York  Herald  Efficiency  Prizes — Capt.  Mansell  R.  James,  R.  A.  F.,  first,  SI, 000;  airplane  with 
more  than  100  h.p.     A.  Livingstone  Allen,  S250;  airplane  under  100  h  p. 

Aerial  Commuting — Greatest  total  distance  d<iring  month,  Frank  H.  Stanton,  Princeton,  920  miles; 
Robert  Shank,  Atlantic  City,  796  miles;  A.  L.  Allen,  New  York,  236  miles. 

Greatest  Number  of  Trips — Frank  S.  Stanton,  Princeton,  six  trips;  Robert  Shank,  Atlantic  City,  five 
trips;  A.  L.  Allen,  New  Yo^k,  one  trip. 

Longest  Flights — Capt.  Mansell  R.  Jam*,  R.  A  F.,  340  miles;  Frank  H.  Stanton,  Princeton.  340 
miles;  A.  L.  Allen,  New  York,  340  miles.  Where  the  same  distance  was  covered  the  awaids  were  based 
on  the  time.     The  prizes  awarded  were  the  second  Pan-American  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals. 

Parachute  Contest,  $500,  Bennett  Prize — Lieut.  Jonn  Ors,  three  trials,  two  by  V/ernor  Genot,  from 
350,  500,  and  1,000-foot  levels;  W.  L.  Watkins.  three  trials;  jumps  by  George  Weiss,  same  altitude; 
Lawrence  Sperry,  two  trials;  jumps  by  F.  Godwin  from  l,0CO-toot  levels.  Decision  on  winner  deferred 
pending  compilation  of  records. 

Intercollegiate  Land  Plane  Race,  May  3 — Columbia,  Lieut.  A.  L.  Smith,  first  piize,  S250;  Yale,  Ensign 
A.  A.  Beckwlth,  second,  S250;  Columbia,  Lieut.  G.  S.  Lennstrand,  third,  8100. 

Intercollegiate  Land  Plane  Race,  May  24 — Princeton,  Lieut.  Jack  Frost,  first  prize,  S250;  Pennsylvania, 
Lieut.  C.  H.  Bayne,  second,  $150;  Columbia,  Lieut.  Floyd  Gahman,  $100;  Yale,  Ensign  A.  A.  Ueckwith,  S50. 

Boston  Globe  Trophy — Capt.  Mansell  R.  James,  first,  $1,000;  M.  W.  Hodgdon,  Boston,  second,  $500; 
Frank  H.  Stanton,  Princeton,  third,  $250. 

Opening  Seaplane  Race — E  A.  Jacauith,  Atl.antic  City  to  New  York;  passenger,  Howard  Willits;  time, 
Ih.  40m.;  first  prize,  $500. 

Curtiss  F-boat — B.  H.  Kendrick,  Atlantic  City  to  Perth  Amboy;  passenger,  E  L.  Reed;  time,  2h.; 
second  prize,  $250. 

Curtiss  F-boat,  Opening  Day  Land  Plane  Race — Roland  Rohlfs,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  to  Atlantic  City; 
passenger,  Victor  Hugo  Barranca;  time,  2h.  8m.;  first  prize,  $500. 

Curtiss  Oriole — Edward  Stlns'on,  Queens,  L.  I.,  to  Atlantic  City;  passenger,  Lieut.  G.  V/.  Shaw;  time, 
2h.  33m.;  second  prize,  $250,  Curtisa  JN-4. 

Intercollegiate  Seaplanes  Race,  May  3 — Pennsylvania,  S.  R.  Beckwith,  first  prize,  S250;  Columbia. 
Ensign  W.  S.  Martin,  second  prize,  $150;  Yale,  Ensign  A.  A.  Beckwith,  third  prize,  SlOO;  Amherst, 
Augustus  Post,  fourth  prize,  $50. 

CHRONOLOGY   OF   AVIATION. 

In  connection  with  the  marvellous  achievements  in  a\'iation  during  1919  the  following  chronology 
Is  attached  for  reference  purposes: 


1500 — Baptiste  Dante  made  glider  flights  near  Lake 
Traslmene,  Italy. 

1500 — Leonardo  da  -Vlncl  sketched  a  parachute,  an 
ornithopter,  and  a  helicopter. 

1742 — Marquis  de  BacquevlUe,  using  Imitation  flan- 
ping  wings,  flew  from  his  bouse  on  the  Seine  to 
Garden  of  Tuilerles. 

1781— ^arl  Meerwein,  of  Baden,  computed  the  area 
of  a  spindle-shaped  man-supporting  surface  from 
proportions   ol   bird   weight   and   wing   siu-face. 


These  figures  were  later  substantiated  by  Lillien- 
thal.  Aviator  was  fastened  to  the  middle  of  the 
under  surface,  holding  a  rod  which  operated  the 
wings.  One  attempt  by  Meerwein  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

1809 — Sir  George  Cayley  built  a  glider  of  300-foot 
wing  surface  which  skimmed  the  ground  and  sailed 
from  hilltops. 

1842 — Hanson  patented  a  monoplane  to  be  driven 
by  a  steam  engine.     It  had  a  wing  span  of  140  feet. 
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1855 — Caplaln  Le  Brls  made  a  partially  successful 
fllgbt  with  his  glider. 

1871 — M.  A.  Penaud  built  a  toy  model  which  flew 
131  feet  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tuilerles. 

1877 — William  Kress  made  a  model  fitted  with  two 
propellers  and  double  control. 

1890-— Clement  Ader,  near.  Gretz,  France,  experi- 
mented with  a  monoplane  driven  by  a  forty  horse- 
power motor. 

1891 — Lillienthal  began  experimental  flights  with 
monoplane  gliders  near  Berlin. 

1893 — Horatio  Phillips  constructed  a  multiplane 
aeroplane,  with  wings  superimposed,  after  the 
principle  of  Wenham.  It  was  equipped  with  a  5.5 
hoi-se-power  motor  and  one  propeller. 

1894^Sir  Hiram  Maxim  built  a  three-man  carrying 
macliine  with  propellers  operated  by  a  360  horse- 
power engine.  Total  weight,  8,000  pounds. 
Machine  wa.s  wrecked. 

1895 — Percy  S.  Pllcher  built  monoplane  gliders 
which  operated  successfully. 

1896 — Professor  S.  P.  Langley's  steam-driven  toy 
monoplane  model  flew  over  the  Potomac  success- 
fully for  over  3,000  feet,  at  from  20  to  25  miles 
an  hour. 

1900 — Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  experimented  with 
gliders  with  arched  surfaces  and  adjustable  rudder 
in  front. 

1903 — Wright  brothers'  machine,  weighing  750 
pounds,  flew  at  speed  of  30  to  35  miles  per  hour  for 
period  of  twelve  seconds. 

1905 — Wright  brothers  flew  for  a  distance  of  24  miles 
In  38  minutes. 

1906 — Santos-Dumont  made  the  first  officially 
recorded  European  flight,  leaving  the  ground  for  a 
distance  of  36  feet  at  the  rate  of  23  miles  per  hour. 
In  another  flight  he  remained  in  the  air  21  seconds 
and  flew  a  distance  of  700  feet,  winning  prize 
ofl'ered  by  French  Aero  Club. 

1907 — Delagrange  demonstrated  a  Volsin  biplane, 
and  Henry  Farman,  an  Englishman,  flew  a  Voisin 
over  2 ,..500  feet  in  52.5  seconds  in  a  straight  line. 

1908 — Henry  Farman  made  a  complete  circuit  of 
about  a  mile  in  one  and  one-half  minutes.  Dela- 
grange flew  at  Milan  in  a  Voisin  machine,  covering 
a  distance  of  10 H  miles  in  16  minutes  Glenn 
H.  Curtiss  flew  his  June  Bug  at  the  rate  of  39 
miles  per  hour.  Henry  Farman  remained  in  air 
for  21.5  minutes,  flying  three-Quarters  of  a  mile 
and  carrying  a  passenger.  Orville  Wright  made 
official  flights  at  the  Camp  of  Auvours,  surpassing 
Flench  records  for  duration,  distance,  and  height. 
Later  he  made  a  flight  of  one  hour's  duration,  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  one  hour  and  thirty-one  minutes' 
duration,  covering  42  miles.  He  also  made  an- 
other flight  of  one  hour's  duration  with  passenger. 
Farman  made  first  cross-country  flight  from 
Chalons  to  Rhelms,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  in  20 
minutes.  The  first  great  aeronautical  salon  iield 
In  Paris,  more  than  a  dozen  full-sized  machines 
being  exhibited.  Orville  Wright  made  flight  of 
two  hours  and  nineteen  minutes'  duration,  with 
passenger.  " 

1909 — Capt.  Spefteriui,  an  Italian  officer,  explored 
the  Alps  in  neighborhood  of  Mont  Blanc.  Latham, 
in  trial  miles  over  the  the  Channel,  fell  Into  the 
sea  seven  miles  from  shore.  Blerlot  crossed  the 
Channel  from  Calais  to  Dover  In  37  minutes. 
Glenn  H.  Curtiss  won  the  James  Gordon  Bennett 
Cup  In  an  international  speed  race  at  Rheims. 
Attained  a  speed  of  43  miles  per  hour  in  Curtiss 
machine.  Seven  airplanes  were  in  air.  Wilbur 
Wright  flew  around  the  Statue  of  IJberty  in  New 
York  Harbor.  Henry  Farman  broke  the  world's 
record  for  distance,  covering  145  miles  in  4  hours 


18  minutes  and  Si  seconds.  Paulhan  broke  the 
world's  record  for  altitude,  attaining  a  height  of 
970  feet. 

1910 — Latham  set  the  world's  record  for  altitude, 
climbing  3,281  feet  In  a  flight  of  42  minutes  and 
11  2-5  seconds.  Paulhan  surpassed  Latham  by 
climbing  4,163  feet.  Demonstrated  bombing  from 
aeroplane.  Sommer  established  the  world's 
record  in  flight  with  three  passengers,  covering  4.3 
miles.  Curtiss  made  Albany-Governor's  Island 
flight  of  135.4  miles  In  2  hours  and  32  minutes. 
It  was  the  flrst  flight  in  which  a  river  was  used  as 
a  guide  in  aerial  highway.  Latham  surpassed 
Paulhan  In  altitude  flight,  attaining  4,541  feet  at 
Rhelms.  Curtiss,  leaving  Atlantic  City,  flew  over 
sea  for  a  distance  of  49.6  miles  in  1  hour  and  15 
minutes  at  helgnt  of  1,600  feet.  McCurdy  received 
and  sent  wireless  messages  from  an  airplane  at 
Sheepshead  Bay.  Drexel,  at  Lanark,  raised 
world's  record  for  altitude  to  6.604  feet.  Leblanc 
flew  one  mile  in  53  seconds,  breaking  speed  record. 
Legagneaux  set  altitude  record  for  the  year  at 
19,171  feet  at  Pau.  Labuteau  set  distance  record 
for  the  year  of  362  miles  at  Buc. 

1911 — Curtiss  successfully  rose  from  water,  making  a 
sustained  and  controlled  flight  after  experiments 

.  extending  over  several  years.  Eugene  Ely  alighted 
on  and  tlew  from  the  deck  of  a  battleship  at  San 
Franci.sco.  McCurdy  flew  from  Key  West  to  shore 
oil  Havana,  a  distance  of  99  miles,  in  2  hours. 
Lincoln  Beachey  flew  over  Niagara  Falls  and 
through  the  Gorge.  C.  T.  Weyman  flew  a  Nleu- 
port  monoplane  at  80  miles  per  hour.  Prler  flew 
from  London  to  Paris,  290  miles,  without  a  stop. 

1912 — Fowler  flew  across  continent  from  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  to  San  Francisco,  2.232  miles,  thus  mak- 
ing the  first  transcontinental  flight.  Lieut.  An- 
dreadi  flew  from  Sebastopol  to  Odessa  and  Petro- 
grad,  covering  1,860  miles  In  27  days.  Lieut.. 
Lybousky  flew  from  Sebastopol  direct  to  Petro- 
grad.  a  distance  of  1,612  miles,  in  30  days.  Garros 
set  altitude  record  for  year  of  18,480  feet  at  Tunis. 
Jules  Vedrines  won  the  James  Gordon  Bennett  Cup, 
flying  a  160  liorse-power  Deperdassln  monoplane 
at  105  miles  per  hour. 

1913 — Bielovucio,  flying  a  Haurlot,  crossed  the  Alps. 
Perreyon  set  altitude  record  for  year  of  19,270 
feet.  Pi-evost  established  speed  record  of  126.59 
miles  per  hour.  Robert  Fowler  flew  across  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  Brindejonc  flew  from  Paris  to  Warsaw, 
stopping  at  Berlin,  a  distance  of  933  miles,  in  11 
hours.  Verplank  and  Haven  made  an  all-water 
trip  from  Chicago  to  Detroit,  following  the  line  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Distance,  880  mUes.  Pegoud 
made  the  first  voluntary  loop-the-loop,  in  a  Bleriot 
monoplane.  Sopwith  produced  the  first  small, 
high-speed  biplane  of  the  "scout"  class,  wiih  a 
speed  of  92  miles  per  hour. 

1914 — Trials  of  the  America,  a  Curtiss  flying  boat, 
built  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic. 

1916 — Curtiss  triplane  flying  boat  mafle  successful 
trial  flights  in  England. 

1914-1918 — Aviation  developed  to  its  highest  degree,' 
with  many  new  commercial  and  battle  models 
produced. 

1919^American  naval  seaplane  NC-4  flew  from 
Rockaway,  N.  Y.,  to  Plymouth,  England,  May 
8-31,  in  57  hours  11  minutes.  Capt  John  Alcock 
and  Lieut.  A.  W.  Brown  flew  from  St  John's,  N.  F. 
to  Clifdcn,  Ireland,  16  hoiirs  12  minutes  (non- 
stop). British  dirigible  R-34  flew  from  Scotland 
to  Long  Island  and  returned  to  England  between 
,Iuly  2  and  12,  flying  6,330  miles  in  183  hours 
8  minutes. 


AVIATION  FEATURES  OF  1919. 
The  tour  leading  altitude  Bights  of  1919  follow: 


Feet 

Aviator. 

Plane. 

Place. 

Date. 

30,500 
33,136 
3*,610* 
t0.900 

Capt.  Lang 

Adjutant  Casale.  . 
Roland  Rohlfs   .    .  . 
Major  Scbroeder 

Bristol  Biplane  (not  official) .  . 

Renault 

Curtiss 

Lapere,  with  passenger 

England 

France 

Roosevelt  Field,  L.  I. 
McCook   Field 

Jan.      2,  1919 
June   14,  1919 
Sept.  18,  1919 
Sept.  24,  1919 

*  World's  record. 

On  November  3,  S.  I-acointe,  three  miles  in  59JaS.  at  Paris. 

More  than  $650,000  in  aviation  contest  prizes  were  offered  in  1919. 

The  British  airplane  Carthusian  flew  from  London  to  Karachi,  India,  5,200  miles,  in  34  days,  including 
many  stops,  between  Dec.  13  and  Jan.  15.    The  plane  was  manned  by  a  crew  of  seven. 

Rear  Admiral  Kerr  and  eleven  passengers  made  a  non-stop  flight  from  Parrsboro  to  Greenport,  N.  Y., 
on  October  10.    Time — 12h.  im. 


774.  SUMMARY   OF   ELECTORAL   VOTE,  1856-1918. 

1789.  Previous  to  1804,  each  elector  voted  for  two  candidates  for  President.  The  one  who  received 
the  lai-gest  number  of  votes  was  declared  President,  and  the  one  who  received  the  next  largest  number  of 
votes  was  declared  Vlce-Presld(^nt.  Tbe  electoral  votes  for  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  were: 
George  Wastiington,  69;  Joha  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  34;  John  Jay.  of  New  York,  9;  R.  H.  Harrison. 
of  Maryland,  6;  John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  6;  John  Hancock,  of  Massachusetts,  4;  George  Clinton 
of  New  York,  3;  Samuel  Huntingdon,  of  Connecticut,  2;  John  Milton,  of  Georgia,  2;  James  Armstrong,  of 
Georgia;  Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Edv/ard  Telfair,  of  Georgia,  i  vote  each.  Vacancies 
(votes  not  cast),  4      George  Washington  was  chosen  President  and  John  Adams  Vlce-F^esldent 

1792.  George  Washington,  Federalist,  received  132  votes;  John  Adams,  Federalist,  77;  George  Clinton, 
Of  New  York,  Republican  50;  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  4;  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York. 
BepuSllcan,  1  vote.    Vacancies,  3.    George  Washington  was  chosen  President  and  John  Adams  Vice-President 

1796.  John  Ada-ns,  Federalist,  71;  Thomas  Jefferson,  Republican,  68;  Thomas  Plnckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  FederalL^t,  59;  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York,  Republican,  30;  Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts 
Republican,  15;  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut.  Independent.  11;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Repub- 
lican, 7;  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  Federalist,  5:  James  Iredell,  of  North  Carolina,  Federalist,  3;  George 
Washington,  of  Virginia;  John  Henry,  of  Maryland,  and  S.  Johnson,  of  North  Carolina,  all  Federalists,  2 
votes  each;  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  Federalist,  1  vote.  John  Adams  was  chosen 
President  and  Thomas  Jefferson  Vice-President. 

1800.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Republican,  73;  Aaron  Burr.  Republican,  73;  John  Adams.  Federalist,  65: 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  Federalist,  64;  John  Jay,  Federalist,  I  vote  There  being  a  tie  vote  for  Jefferson  and 
Burr,  the  choice  devolved  upon  the  House  of  Representatives.  Jefferson  received  the  votes  of  ten  States, 
which,  being  the  largest  vote  cast  for  a  candidate,  elected  him  President.  Burr  received  the  votes  of  four 
States,  which,  being  the  next  largest  vote,  elected  blm  Vice-President.     There  were  2  blank  votes. 

1804.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  having  been  amended,  the  electors  at  this  election  voted 
fOi  a  President  and  a  Vice-President,  instead  of  for  two  candidates  for  President.  The  result  was  as  follows: 
For  President,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Republican,  162;  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  Federalist,  14.  For  Vice-Presi- 
dent, George  Clinton,  Republican,  162;  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  Federalist.  14.  Jefferson  was  chosen 
President  and  Clinton  Vice-President. 

1808.  For  President,  James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  122;  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  Federalist,  47;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Republican,  6.  For  Vice-President,  George  Clinton, 
Republican,  113;  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  Federalist,  47;  John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampslilre,  9;  James 
Madison,  3;  James  Monroe,  3.     Vacancy,  1.     Madison  was  chosen  President  and  Clinton  Vice-President. 

1812.  For  President,  James  Madison,  Republican,  128;  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Federalist. 
89.  For  Vice-President,  Elbrldge  Gerry,  Rep  ,  of  Mass,  131;  Jared  IcgersoU,  of  Pennsylvania,  Federalist 
86.     Vacancy,  1.     Madison  w.is  chosen  President  and  Gerry  Vice-President. 

1816.  For  President,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  183;  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  Fed- 
eralist, 34.  For  Vice-President,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  Republican,  183;  John  Eager  Howard, 
of  Maryland,  Federalist,  22:  James  Ross,  of  Pennsylvania,  5:  John  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  4;  Robert  G. 
Harper,  of  Maryland,  3.     Vacancies,  4.     Monroe  was  cliosen  President  and  Tompkins  Vice-President. 

1820.  For  President,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  Republican  231;  John  Q.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
Republican,  1.  For  Vice-President,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Republican,  218:  Richard  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey, 
8:  Daniel  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  4;  Robert  G.  Haiper,  of  Maryland,  and  Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  1 
vote  each.     Vacancies,  3.     James  Monroe  was  chosen  President  and  Daniel  D.  .Tompkins  Vice-President. 

1824.  For  President.  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  Republican,  99;  John  Qulncy  Adams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Republican,  84;  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Republican,  37;  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia. 
Republican,  41.  For  Vice-President,  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  Republican,  182;  Nathan  Sanford, 
of  New  York,  Republican,  30:  Nathaniel  A4acon,  of  North  Carolina,  Republican,  24;  Andrew  .Tack?on,  of 
Tennessee,  RepubUcm,  13;  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  Republican,  9;  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
Republican.  2:  Calhoun  was  chosen  Vice-President. 

There  was  no  choice  in  the  Electoral  College  in  18S4,  for  Piesldent,  and  the  election  was  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  chose  John  Qiiincy  Adams  for  President,  he  receiving  87  votes,  as  against  71 
for  Jackson,  and  Bi  for  Crawford.  \ 

1828.  For  President,  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  Democrat,  178;  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, National  Republican,  83.  For  Vice-President,  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  Democrat,  171; 
Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  National  Republican,  83;  William  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  Democrat,  7. 

18J2.  For  President,  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tenne'ssee,  Democrat,  219;  Heury  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
National  Republican,  49;  John  Floyd,  of  Georgia,  Independent,  11;  William  Wirt,  of  Maryland.  Anti- 
Mason,  7.  For  Vice-President,  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  Democrat,  189 ;  John  Sergeant,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, National  Republican,  49;  Henry  Lee,  of  Massachusetts,  Independent,  11;  Amos  EUmaker,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Anti-Mason,  7;  William  WllUins,  of  Pennsylvania,  Democrat,  30. 

1836.     For  Piesident,  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  Democrat,  170:  Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio, 
Whig,  73;  Hugh  L.  White,  of  Tennessee,  Whig,  26;  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  Whig,  14;  Willie  P. 
Mangum,  of  North  Carolina,  Whig,  11.    For  Vice-President,  Richard  M   Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  Democrat, 
147;  F.  Granger,  of  New  York,  Whig,  77;  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  Whig,  47:  Wm.  Smitii,  of  Alabama,  Dem- 
ocrat,  23. 

1840.  For  President,  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  Whig,  234;  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York, 
Democrat,  60.  For  Vice-President.  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  Whig,  234;  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky 
Democrat,  48:  Littleton  W  Tazewell,  of  Virginia,  Democrat,  11 :  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  Democrat.  I. 

{844.  For  President.  J.  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  Democrat,  170;  H.  Clay,  ot  Keotucky,  Whig.  105.  For 
Vice-President.  G.  M   Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  Democrat,  170;  T  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  Whig,  105. 

1843.  For  President,  Zach.  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  Whig,  163;  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  Democrat,  127. 
For  Vice- Prfsldent,  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  Whig,  103;  Wm.  O.  Butler,  ot  Kentucky,  Democrat,  127. 

1852.  For  President,  Frankiln  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire.  Democrat,  254;  Winfield  Scott,  of  New 
Jersey,  Wliig,  42.    For  Vice-President,  W.  R.  King,  Ala  ,  Dem  ,  254;  W  A.  Graham,  N.  Car  ,  Whig,  42. 


_ 

ELECTORAL     AND 

POPULAR 

VOTES. 

Year 
Elec 

Cand  for  Pies. 

States 

Party. 

Popular 
Vote. 

Plu- 
rality. 

Elec 
Vote 

Cand  forV-Pres. 

States. 

Party. 

Elec 
Vote 

1856    . 

Jamea  Buchanan*. . 
John  C.  Fremont. . . 
Millard  Fillmore  . . . 

Pa.... 
Cal . . . 

N.  Y. 

Dem . . . 

Rep 

Amer.  . 

1,838,169 

1,341,264 

874,538 

•196,905 

174 
114 

8 

J.  C.  Breekinrides* 
Wiliiam  L.  D.aylon. 
A.  J.  Donelson 

Ky.  . 
N.J. 
Tenn. . 

Dem . . . 

Rep 

Amer. 

174 
114 

8 

1860 

Abraham  Lincoln* . 
Stephen  A.  Douglas 
J.  C.  Breckinridge. . 
John  Bell . .   ; 

HI 

111 

Ky... 
Tenn. . 

Rep 

Dem . . . 

Dem . .  '. 
Union. 

1,866,352 

1,375,157 

845,763 

589,581 

491.195 

180 
12 
72 
39 

Hannibal  Hamlin* . 
H   V.  Jolinson  . . . 

Joseph  Lane 

Edward  Everett .   . 

Me   .. 
Ga..   . 
Ore . . . 
Mass.. 

Rep.... 
Dem . . . 
Dem... 
Union. . 

180 
12 

V2 
39 

1864   . 

Abraham  Lincoln* . 
Geo.  B.  McClcllan , 

Ill   ... 
N.J.  . 

Rep. . .  . 
Dem . . . 

2,216,067 
1,808,725 

407,342 

212 
21 

214 
80 

Andrew  Johnson*. 
Geo.  H.  Pendleton 

Tenn. . 
O 

Rep  . . . 
Dem . . . 

212 
21 

1868.. 

Ulyeaes  S.  Grant* . . 
Horatio  Seymour . . 

ni 

N.  Y.. 

Rep 

Dem . . . 

3,015.071 
2,709,615 

306,456 

Schuyler  Coif  ax*... 
P.P.  Blah-.  Jr 

Ind . . . 
Mo... 

Rep 

Dem. .. 

2H 
80 
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Veab 
Elec- 
tion. 

Candidatea 

for 
I^resldent. 

States. 

Polit- 
ical 
Party. 

Popular 
Vote. 

Plu- 
rality. 

Elec 
toral 
Vote 

Candidatea 

for 

Vice-President. 

States. 

Polit- 
ical 

Party. 

Eleo 
toral 
Vote 

1872   . 

Ulysses  S.  Grant* . . 
Horace  Greeley .... 

Charles  O' Conor.. . 
James  Black ...... 

Thes.  A.  Hendricks 
B.  Grata  Brown .  . . 
Charles  J.  Jenkins. . 
David  Davis 

TU.... 
N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 
Pa ... . 
Ind... 
Mo... 

Ga 

111 

Rep 

D.&L. 
Dem . . . 
Temp . . 
Dem . . . 

3,597,070 

2,834,079 

29,408 

5,608 

702,991 

286 


Henry  Wilson* .... 
B.  Gratz  Brown . . . 
John  Q.  Adams . . . 

John  Russell 

George  W.  Julian . . 
A.  H.  Colquitt.  .  . 
John  M.  Palmer.. . 
T.  E.  Bramlette   . . 
W.  S.  Groesbeck  .  . 
Willis  B.  Machen .  . 
N.P.Banks.  .  .- 

Mass.. 
Mo.. . 
Mass.. 
Mich. . 
Ind... 

Ga 

111 

Ky... 
O.... 

Mass. . 

Rep 

D.&L. 
Dem . . . 
Temp . . 

Lib 

Dem . . . 
Dem . . . 
Dem . . . 
Dem . . . 
Dem . . . 
Lib 

286 
47 

42 

18 

2 

1 

5 

Dem . . . 

h 

^ 

3 

Ind.. . . 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1875.. 

Samuel  J.  Tilden. . . 
Ruth'fd  B.  Hayes* 

Peter  Cooper 

Green  Clay  Smith. . 
James  B.  Walker   , 

N.  Y. 

O 

N.  Y.. 
Ky... 
III.... 

Dem . . . 
Rep. . . 
Gre'nb. 
Proh . . . 
Amer. 

4,284,885 

4,033,950 

81,740 

9,522 

2,636 

250,935 

184 
185 

T.A.Hendricks.. 
Wm.  A.  Wheeler* . 
Samuel  F.  Cary. . . 
Gideon  T.  Stewart 
D.  Kirkpatrlck..    . 

Ind.   . 
N.Y.. 
O..... 

O 

N.  Y.. 

Dem . . . 
Rep. . . . 
Gre'nb . 
Proh . . . 
Amer.  . 

184 
185 

.... 

1880.. 

James  A.  Garfield*. 

W.  S.  Hancock 

James  B.  Weaver . 

Neal  Dow 

John  W.  Phelps 

O 

Pa... 
Iowa. 
Me 
Vt..   . 

Rep..  . 
Dem . . . 
Gre'nb . 
Proh . . . 
Amer.  . 

4,449,053 

4,442,035 

307,306 

10,305 

707 

7,018 

214 
155 

Chester  A.  Arthur* 
V/illiam  H.  English 

B.  J.  Chambers 

H.  A.  Thompson... 
S.  C.  Pomeroy 

N.Y. 
Ind . . . 
Tex . . . 

O 

Kan. 

Rep. . . . 
Dem . . . 
Gre'nb . 
Proh... 
Amer. 

214 
155 

1884.. 

Grover  Cleveland*. 
James  G.  Bloine . 
John  P.  St.  John. .  . 
Benjamin  F.  Butler 
P.  D.  Wigginton.i  . 

N.Y.. 
Me.    . 
Kan. 
Mass. . 
Cal     . 

Dem . . . 

Rep 

Proh . . . 
Gre'nb. 
Ajner 

4,911,017 

4,848,334 

151,809 

133,825 

62,683 

219 
182 

T.  A.  Hendricks*  .• 
John  A.  Logan    . . . 
William  Daniel . .   . 
,\.  M.  West . 

Ind . . . 
XU.... 
Md.    . 
Miss . . 

Dem . . . 

Rep 

Proh . . . 
Gre'nb . 

219" 
•182 

1888.. 

Grover  Cleveland . . 
Benj.  Harrison*  .  .  . 

Clinton  B.  Fisk 

Alson  J.  Streeter.   . 
R.  H.  Cowdry... 
James  L.  Curtla    . . 

N.  Y. 
Ind. 
N.J. 
Ill   .    . 
Ill   ... 
N.  Y. 

Dem . . . 
Rep..   . 
Proh... 
U.  L... 
U'dL 
Amer.  . 

5,538,233 

5,440,216 

249,907 

148,105 

2,808 

1,591 

98,017 

168 
233 

Allen  G.  Thurman 
Levi  P.  Morton*. .  . 
John  A.  Brooks. . .  . 
C.  E.  Cunningham . 
W.  H.  T  Wakefield 
James  B.  Greer . . . 

O.... 

N.  Y.. 
Mo... 
Ark . . . 
Kan.  . 
Tenn. . 

Dem.. 

Rep 

Proh . . . 
U.  L... 
U'dL.. 
Amer.  . 

168 
233 

.... 

•    >   •  • 

1892    . 

Grover  Cleveland*. 
Benjamin  Harrison 
James  B.  Weaver . 

John  Bidwell 

Simon  Wing 

N  Y. 

Ind. 

Iowa. 

Cal.. 

Mass. 

Dera . . . 

Rep 

Peop . . . 
Proh . . . 
Soc.  L. . 

5,556,918 

5,176,108 

1,041,028 

264,133 

21,164 

380.810 

277 
145 
22 

Adlai  E  Stevenson* 
Whitelaw  Reld   .    . 
James  G.  Field.  .  .  . 
James  B.  Crantill . 
Chas.  H.  Matcliett. 

111..    . 
N.  Y.. 
Va . . . . 
Te.x , . . 

N.Y. 

Dem . . . 

Rep 

Peop. . . 
Proh . . . 
Soc.  L. . 

277 

145 

22 



1896.. 

Wm.  McKinley*. . 
William  J.  Bryan   . 
William  J.  Bryan . . 
Joshua  Levering . . 
John  M.  Palmer.. . 
Chas.  H.  Matchett. 
Charles  E.  Bentley. 

O 

Neb. . . 
Neb. . . 
Md.   . 
Ill   .    . 
N.  Y. 
Neb. . . 

Rep 

Dem.  1 
Peop.  J 
Proh . . . 
N.Dem. 
Soc.  L. . 
Nat. 

7,104,779 

6,502.925 

132,007 

133,1« 

36,274 

13,969 

601,854 

{::;•■ 

271 
'176 

Garret  A.  Hobart* 

Arthur  Sewall 

Thomas  E.  Walson 

Hale  Johnson 

Simon  B.  Buckner 
Matthew  Maguire . 
James  H.  Southgate 

N.J. 
Me.    . 
Ga.. 
Ill ...  . 
Ky.  .., 
N.J. 
N.  C. 

Rep 

Dem . . . 
Peop . . . 
Proh . . . 
N.Dem. 
Soc.  L. . 
Nat... 

271 
149 
27 

• 

.... 

1900    . 

Wm.  McKinley*. . 
William  J.  Bryan   . 
John  G.  Woolley. . . 
Wharton  Barker . . . 
Kugcne  V.  Debs . . 
Jos.  F.  Malloney . . . 
J.  F.  R.  Leonard . .  . 
Seth  H.Ellis.   .. 

O.... 

Neb. . . 
Ill   .    . 
Pa ... . 
Ind . .  . 
Mass.. 
Iowa. . 
O.... 

Rep. . .  . 
Dem.  P. 
Proh . . 
MP  ... 
Soc.  D 
Soc.  L. . 
UC... 
U  R... 

7,207,923 

6,358,133 

208,914 

50,373 

87,814 

39,739 

1,059 

5,698 

849,790 

292 
155 

Theo.  Roosevelt* . 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 
Henry  B.  Metcalf. 
Ignatius  Donnelly.. 
Job  Harriman    .    . 
Valentine  Remmcl 
John  G.  Woolley. . . 

N.  Y.. 
Ill    ... 

O 

Minn.. 
Cal.    . 
Pa.... 

Ill 

Pa.... 

Rep. . . 
Dem.P. 
Proh . . . 
MP..  .  . 
Soc.  D 
Soc.  L. . 
UC... 
UR.... 

292 
155 

•  •  •  • 

Sam.  T.  Nicholson 

.... 

\1904   . 

Theo.  Roosevelt*   . 
Alton  B.  Paiker 
Eugene  V.  Dfebs 
Silas  C.  Swallow . . . 
Thomas  E.  Watson 
Chas.  H.  Corrigan. 

N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 
Ind.   . 
Pa... 
Ga. . .  . 
N.  Y. 

Rep 

Dem . . . 

Soc 

Proh . . . 
Peop . . . 
.Soc.  L. . 

7,623,436 

5,077,911 

402,283 

258,536 

117,183 

31,249 

2,545,516 

336 

140 

.  .     . 

Chas.W. Fairbanks* 
Henry  G.  Davis 
Benjamin  Ilanford. 
George  W.  Carroll . 
Thomas  H.  Tibbies 
William  W.  Co.x .    . 

Ind.   . 
W.Va. 
N.  Y.. 
Tex . . . 
Neb. . . 
III.... 

Rep. . . . 
Dem . . . 

Soc 

Proh... 
PeoD . . . 
Soc.  L. . 

336 
.    140 

1908.. 

William  H.  Taft*    . 
William  J.  Bryan   . 
Eugene  V.  Debs .  . 
Eugene  W.  Chafln 
Thos.  E.  Watson 
August  Gillhaus.    . 
Thos  L.  Hisgen . . . 

O.... 

Neb. . . 
Ind.   . 
Ariz. . . 
Ga..   . 
N.  Y. 
Mass. . 

Rep..   . 
Dem . . . 

Soc 

Proh . . . 
Peop. .  . 
Soc.  L.. 
lud..    . 

7,678,908 

6,409,104 

420,793 

253,840 

29,100 

13,825 

82,872 

1,269,804 

321 

1C2 

James  S.  Sherman* 
John  W.  Korn  . . . 
Benjamin  Hanford. 
Aaron S.  Watkins.. 
Samuel  Williams. 
Donald  L.  Munro. . 
Jno.  Temple  Graves 

N.Y. 
Ind.   . 
N.  Y.. 

O 

Ind.. 

Va.. 

Ga.. 

Rep 

Dem... 

Soc 

Proh . . . 
Peop. .  . 
Soc.  h. . 
Ind.... 

321 

162 

1912.. 

Woodrow  Wilson* . 
William  H.  Taft... 
Theo.  Roosevelt   .  . 
Eugene  V.  Debs. . . 
Eugene  W.  Chafln 
Arthur  E.  Relmer . . 

N.J. 
O.... 

N.  Y. 
Ind.   . 
Ariz. 
Mass 

Dem . . . 

Rep 

Prog . . . 

Soc 

Proh . . . 
Soc.  L. . 

6,293,019 

3,484,956 

4,119,507 

901,873 

207,928 

29,259 

2,173,512 

435 

8 

88 

Tlios.  R.  Marshall* 
Nicholas  M.  Butler 
Hiram  W.  Johnson 

Emil  Seidel 

Aaron  S.  Watkins. . 
August  Gillliaus 

Ind. 
N.  Y.. 
Cal      . 
Wis . . . 
O.... 
N.Y. 

Dem . . . 

Rep 

Pl'Og  . . . 

Soc 

Proh . . . 
Soc.  L. . 

435 

8 

88 

" 

19t5. . 

Woodrow  Wilson* . 
Charles  E.  Hughes 
Allan  J.  Benson.  .  . 

J.  Frank  Hanly 

Arthur  E.  Reimer. . 

N.  J.  . 
N.  Y. 
N.  Y.. 
Ind... 

Mass. . 

Uem . . . 

Rep 

Soc 

Proh . . . 
Soc.  L.. 

9.129,269 

3,547,338 

590,579 

221,329 

14,180 

581.941 

277 
254 

Thos.  R.IM.arshall* 
Chas.  W.  Fairbanks 
Geo.  R.  Kirkpatrick 

Ira  Landrith 

Caleb  Harrison 

Ind . .  . 
Ind. 
N.  J.  . 
Mass. . 
III... 

Dem . . . 
Rep. . .  -. 

Soc 

Proh . . 
Soc.  L. . 

277 
254 



.... 

*  The  candidates  starred  were  elected. 
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Salary  of  the  President 


TOTAL    VOTE    FOR    PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTORS. 

(From  reports  of  State  officials  on  file  la  the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


State. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado.  ........ 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

lUlnols 

Indiana 

Iowa. ..,. 

Kansas . ' 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 
North  Dakota . . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
South  Carolina.  . 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah   

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.  .  . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

Plurality: 

Republican  . . . 
Democratic.  .  . 


1888. 


174,100 


158,248 

248,306 
91,799 

163,984 
29,787 
66.728 

142,869 


747,683 
636,949 
404,130 
330,216 
344,159 
115,899 
128,133 
210,921 
344,498 
475,356 
263,285 
116,845 
621,353 


202,622 
12,278 
90,819 

303,801 


1,317,160 
285.956 

■  84b',36i 


61,853 

998,115 

40,750 

79,565 


303,744 
357,371 


03.440 
304.110 

'1.59 .44  i 
354,774 


11.381, 408 


1892. 


232,757 


146,769 
269,543 

93,891 
164,262 

37,222 

36,556 
221,616 

19,609 
873,646 
653,613 
443.159 
324.905 
340,844 
115.565 
116.009 
213.275 
390,672 
465,792 
267,238 

52,727 
640,650 

44,315 
■200,206 

10,878 

89,329 
336,269 


1,318,988 

281,025 

36,105 

850,166 


78,491 

1,002,112 

63.193 

70.492 

70.513 

264,974 

422.175 


55,785 
292,300 

87.962 
171.071 
371,222 

16,706 


12,043,603 


363,612 


1896. 


194,674 


148,508 
297.496 
189,819 
174,402 

31,538 

46,456 
163,262 

29,621 
1,089,008 
637,124 
621.617 
335,787 
445,956 
101.046 
118.504 
250.877 
417.367 
644.958 
i38,540 

70,472 
558.329 

63.217 
224,174 

10,314 

83,567 
371,047 


1,424,140 

330,990 

47,379 

1,014,296 


97,414 
1.194,358 

64,781 
'  68,938 

82.950 
323,796 
526.693 

78,119 

63,831 
294,959 

93,583 
201,768 
447,063 

20.606 


13.813,243 


567,692 


1900 


158,942 


127,444 
302,399 
220,665 
180,140 

42,001 

39,226 
122,736 

57,701 
1.130,873 
663,840 
630,189 
363,766 
467,600 

67.904 
105.721 
264.288 
414.697 
544,375 
316,311 

59,103 
683,656 

63.693 
241,430 

10.196 

92,348 
401.206 


1,548,006 

292,672 

57,795 

1.035,789 


84,216 

1,173,214 

66,548 

50.862 

96,124 

274,153 

423,706 

93,130 

65.785 

264,470 

-107,524 

220,815 

442,613 

24,646 


13.964,518 


861.459 


1904 


108.845 


116.421 

331,545 

243.687 

191.117 

43.875 

39.307 

130,992 

72.678 

1.075.669 

681.934 

485.902 

328,557 

435.765 

53,908 

96,037 

224,224 

445,146 

525,099 

292,969 

58,377 

643,861 

64.444 

225.732 

12.116 

90.097 

432,548 


1.617,770 

208,110 

70.290 

1.004,668 


90.154 
1,236.738 

68.6.56 

55,140 
101,395 
242,788 
234,008 
101.626 

61,887 
130,544 
145,251 
240.026 
443,014 

30.713 


13,523.519 


2,544,343 


1908. 


103,809 


152.126 
386,597 
263,877 
189,999 

48.024 

49,360 
132.794 

97,288 
1.154,751 
721,126 
494,770 
375,946 
490,687 

75,146 
108,336 
238,531 
456,926 
.541,749 
331,304 

66,904 
715,874 

68,822 
266,799 

24,626 

89,592 
467,198 


1,638,350 
252,310 

94,582 

1,121,588 

255,228 

110,889 

1,267,443 

72.317 

66,398 
114,775 
257.515 
292,472 
108,011 

52,054 
137,086 
183,879 
258,151 
454,435 

37,609 


14,887.133 


1.269,900 


1912*. 


117.879 

23.722 
124.029 
673.52T 
266.880 
190.398 

48.693 

51.891 
121,420 
105,755 
1,146.173 
654,474 
492.350 
305,497 
453,098 

79,377 
129,640 
231,981 
488,056 
650,976 
334.219 

64,528 
698,562 

79.826 
249,208 

20,115 

87,960 
424,622 

51,245 

1,587,983 

244,455 

86,580 

1,037.094 

253,801 

137,040 

1,217,502 

77,894 

50,350 
116,325 
247,821 
301,788 
112,385 

62,841 
130,976 
322,799 
268,560 
399.972 

42,296 


15,031.169 


2.160,194 


1916 


131.177 

58,021 

168,310 

999,551 

293,966 

213,874 

61,810 

80,803 

158,690 

134,615 

2.192.707 

718,848 

616,495 

629,813 

519,947 

92,982 

136,407 

262,039 

631,817 

648,507 

387.364 

86,159 

786,762 

177,675 

286.177 

33,316 

89,123 

495,536 

66,967 

1,706.354 

2»9,912 

108.677 

1,165,086 

292,416 

261,340 

1,297.097 

87,816 

63,531 

128,942 

272,194 

372,461 

142,915 

64,465 

153,990 

381,030 

289,842 

449,377 

61,840 


18,528,743  ■ 


591,335 


Figures  do  not  include  blank  or  void  ballots  or  votes  cast  for  names  not  appearing  on  any   of   the 
electoral  tickets  specified  in  the  preceding  table. 


r<SATEONAL    AMERICAN    WOMAN    SUFFRAGE    ASSOCIATICM. 

Br.\nch  of  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  and  of  National  Council  of  Women.  National 
headquarters,  171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  President — Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt.  First  Vice- 
President — Mrs.  Stanley  McCormick,  Massachusetts.  Second  Vice-President — -Miss  Mary  Garrett  Hay. 
New  York.  Third  Vice-Pi esident — Mrs.  Guilford  Dudley,  Tennessee.  Founh  Vice-Pi esident — Mrs. 
Raymond  Brown,  New  York.  Fifth  Vice-President — Mrs.  Helen  Gardener,  Washington,  D.  C.  Treasurer 
— Mrs.  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  Connecticut.  Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Frank  J.  Shu'er,  New  York. 
Recording  Secietanj — Mrs.  Halsey  W.  Wilson,  New  York.  Directors — Mrs.  Charles  H.  Brooks,  Kans.is; 
Mra.  J.  C.  Cantrill,  Kentucky;  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Edwards,  Indiana;  Mrs.  George  Gellhorn,  Missouri;  Mrs. 
Ben  Hooper,  Wisconsin;  Mra.  Arthur  Livermore,  New  York;  Miss  Esther  G.  Ogden,  New  York;  Mrs.  George 
A.  Piersol,  Pennsylvania. 

League  of  Women  Voters:  Chairvian — Mra.  Charles  H.  Brooks,  Wichita.  Kan.  Secretary — MiS3 
Katherine  Pierce.  112  N.  Broadway.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Press  Department — Miss  Rose  Young, 
Director,-  171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


SALARY    OF    THE    PRESIDENT. 

The  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  the  cause  'of  discussion  in  the  First  Congress,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  declai-ed  that  the  President  should  receive  compensation  for  his 
services.  Washington  had  notified  his  fellow  citizens  that  he  desired  no  salary.  The  limits  suggested  in 
Congress  ranged  from  815,000  to  870,000.  The  salary  was  finally  placed  at  S25,00O,  and  this  remained 
the  compensation  until  President  Grant's  second  term  (March  3,  1873).  when  It  was  increased  to  S50,000. 
Chapter  2918  of  the  Laws  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  approved  March  4.  1907, 
approoriated  "for  travelling  expenses  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  expended  at  his  discretion 
and  accounted  for  by  his  certificate  solely.  S25.000."  la  the  Second  Se,S3ion  ol  the  Sixtieth  Congress  the 
President's  salary  was  fixed  at  §75,000  a  year. 


United  States  Government  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 
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ELECTORAL  VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  BY  PARTIES  AND  STATES. 

(Source:  Journal  ol  the  United  States  Senate.) 


1888.    j 

1892.         1 

1896. 

1900. 

1904 

1908. 

1912. 

1916. 

R. 

D. 

R. 

D. 

P. 

R. 

D.P 

R. 

D. 

R.      D. 

R. 

D. 

R. 

D. 

P. 

T'l. 

R. 

D. 

Alabama 

.... 

10 

11 

11 

11 

....      11 

11 

12 

12 

.  *  *  • 

12 

Arizona. 

8 
8 

■   8 

8 
1 

"■■9 

'8 

io 

■9 

io 

■  9 

3 
9 
2 

ii 

3 

9 

13 

3 

Arkansas     . .  , 

■ 

7 

i 

9 

California. . . 

8 

13 

Colorado. .. 

H 

4 

4 

4 

6 

•   •  •   • 

5 

6 

. 

6 

6 

Connecticut  . 

e 

t) 

6 

6 

7 

.... 

V 

V 

7 

7 

■  •  <   • 

Delaware    . .  - 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Florida   

4 
12 

4 
13 

3 

4 

13 

3 

4 

13 

3 

. : : : 
3 

6 
13 

"3 

5  .... 

6 

14 

4 

6 
14 

4 

« 

13 

14 

Idaho 

4 

Illinois 

22 

24 

24 

24 

27 

27 

29 

29 

29 

Indiana 

\r> 

l.i 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Iowa 

VA 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Kansas 

9 

i() 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Kentucliy. .. 

i3 

13 

12 

1 

13 

t 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Louisiana. . . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

.... 

10 

. . . 

10 

.  .    . 

10 

Maine 

6 

t) 

6 

6 

6 

•  >  . 

6 

, 

.  •  • . 

6 

6 

6 

Maryland. . . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1 

7 

2 

e 

8 

8 

8 

Massachus'ts 

14 

1.=, 

15 

15 

16 

16 

.... 

18 

18 

18 

•  .   • 

Michigan . 
Minnesota 

13 

7 

9 
9 

5 

14 
9 

14 
9 

14 
11 

14 
11 

i5 

12 

15 
12 

15 
12 

Mississippi 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

io 

10 

10 

IMissourl 

l(i 

IV 

17 

17 

18 

is 

.  >  >  . 

18 

18 

18 

Montana 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Nebraska 

.'■i 

H 

8 

8 

8 

>  •   .   . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Nevada.    .    . 

.'! 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

N.  Hampshire 

4 

4 

A 

4 

4 

4 

.... 

4 

4 

4 

New  Jersey . 

'J 

io 

10 

10 

12 

12 

.... 

14 

14 

14 

New  Mexico 

>  . 

. . . 

3 

3 

a 

New  York .  . 

m 

36 

3(> 

36 

39 

39 

45 

45 

45 

No.  Carolina 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

No.  Dakota 

1 

1 

1 

O 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

Ohio .  .  . 

2,3 

22 

1 

23 

23 

- 

23 

23 

24 

24 

-24 

Oklahoma 

e 

7 

10 

10 

10 

Oregon .  .    .  . 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

5 

6 

Pennsylvania 

30 

32 

32 

32 

34 

34 

.  .        . 

38 

38 

38 

Rhode  Island 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

. 

b 

6 

5 

So.  Carolina. . 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

i) 

9 

9 

*  .  . 

» 

South  Dakota 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

5 

.       ,  , 

Tennessee 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Texas    .    .  . 

13 

l.^i 

15 

15 

18 

18 

20 

20 

20 

Utah  .... 

.    3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Vermont. . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

•4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Virginia. . . . 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

.... 

12 

12 

.  •   . 

12 

Washington . . 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

7 

7 

7 

West  Virginin 

(i 

»i 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

7 

1 

Wisconsin   . 

11 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Wyoming.    .  . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Total.. 

233 
65 

168 

145 

277 
132 

22 

271 

95 

176 

292 

155 

336 

140 

321 
159 

162 

8 

435 

88 

531 

254 

277 

Plurality. .  . 

137 

196 

347 

23 

Arizona  became  a  State  February  14,   1912.      New  Mexico  was  admitted  January  6,  1912. 
The  electoral  vote  for  Vice  Pre.=!ident  in  1896  was:  Republican,  271;  Democratic,  149;  Populist,  27 

APPORTIONMENT     OF     CONGRESSIONAL     REPRESENTATION. 

The  ratio  under  the  Constitution  was  one  Representative  in  Congress  for  each  30,000  of  population. 
Thereafter,  the  ratios,  as  determined  by  the  decennial  censuses,  were  as  follows:  1790  and  1800,  one  to 
each  33,000:  1810,  one  in  each  35,000;  1820,  one  in  each  40,000;  1830,  one  in  each  47,700;  1840,  one  in  each 
70,680;  1850,  one  in  each  93,423;  1860.  one  in  each  127,381;  1870,  one  in  each  131.425:  1880,  one  in  each 
151,911;  1890,  one  in  each  173,901;  1900,  one  in  each  194,182;  1910,  one  in  each  211,877. 

In  1910,  and  lasting  until  the  new  apportionment  under  the  1920  Census,  each  State's  quota  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  and  is  as  follows:  Alabama,  10;  Arizona,  1;  Arkansas,  7;  California,  11;  Colorado,  4;  Con- 
necticut, 5;  Delaware,  1;  Florida,  4;  Georgia,  12;  Idaho,  2;  Illinois,  27;  Indiana,  13;  Iowa,  11;  Kansas,  8; 
Kentucky,  11;  Louisiana,  8;  Maine',  4;  Maryland,  6;  Massachusetts,  16;  Michigan,  13;  Minnesota,  10: 
Mississippi,  8;  Missouri,  16;  Montana,  2;  Nebraska,  6;  Nevada,  1;  New  Hampshire,  2;  New  Jersey,  12; 
New  Mexico,  1;  New  York,  43;  North  Carolina,  10;  North  Dakota,  3;  Ohio,  22:  Oklahoma,  8:  Oregon,  3: 
Pennsylvania,  36;  Rhode  Island,  3;  South  Carolina,  7;  South  Dakota,  3;  Tennessee,  10;  Texas,  18;  Utah,  2; 
Vermont,  2;  Virginia,  10;  Washington,  5:  West  Virginia,  6;  Wisconsin,  11;  Wyoming,  1;  total,  435. 

Of  the  thirteen  Original  States  the  present  quotas  are  the  same  as  under  the  Constitution  in  Connecticut. 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  The  original  quotas  in  the  other  Original  States  were  as  follows: 
Georgia,  3;  Massachusetts,  8;  New  Hampshire,  3:  New  Jersey,  4;  New  York,  6;  North  Carolina,  5;  Penn- 
Bylvania,  8;  P.hode  Island,  1;  and  South  Carolina,  5. 


UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT    COMMISSION    OF    FINE    ARTS. 

Headquarters,  1729  New  York  Avenue  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chairman — Charles  Moore,  Detroit,  Mich.  Vice-Chairman — Herbert  Adams,  Sculptor,  N.  Y.  City. 
Secretary  and  Executive  Officer — Colonel  C.  S.  Ridley,  United  States  Army.  Assistant  to  the  Secretary — 
Arno  B.  Cammerer,  J.  Alden  Weir,  New  York  City;  William  Mitchell  Kendall,  New  York  City;  Charles 
A.  Piatt,  New  York  City:  John  Russell  Pope,  New  York  City;  Jas.  L.  Greenleaf.  New  Yorli  City. 
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VOTE    FOR    PRESIDENT,    BY    STATES,    SINCE    1856. 


' 

1856. 

State. 

Bu- 
chanan. 
Dem. 

Fremont, 
Rep. 

Fillmore, 
Amer. 

State. 

Bu- 
chanan, 
Dem 

Fremont, 
Rep 

Fillmore. 
Amer. 

Alabama 

Arl^ansas       

46,739 

21,910 

53,365 

34,495 

-    8,004 

6,358 

56,578 

105,528 

118,670 

36,568 

74,642 

22,164 

67,379 

39,115 

39,240 

52,139 

35,446 

■  20,69i 
42,715 

310 

96.278 

94,375 

45,073 

314 

■  39,680 

281 

108,190 

71,762 

28,552 

10,787 

36,165 

2,615 

6,275 

4,833 

42,228 

37,551 

22.386 

9,669 

67,416 

20,709 

3,325 

47,460 

19,726 

1,660 

24,195 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire .... 
New  Jprsev 

58.164 

31.891 

46.943 

195,878 

48,246 

170,874 

230,686 

6.680 

■  73,638 
31,109 
10,.569 
8^,826 
52.S1-3 

37,473 

28,338 

276.007 

■187.497 

147.286 

11.467 

■  "^gi 

291 
66,090 

48.524 
410 

California 

24.11S 
124.604 
36,886 
28,126 
82,189 
1.675 

■  66.i78 

15.639 

•    60,310 

60.278 

579 

Connecticut  .« 

New  York 

Delaware 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Florida 

Illinois   

Rhode  Island     .   ... 

Indiana 

Iowa 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Kentvicky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland 

Matsachusetts     

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 

1.927,095 

1.391,555 

934,816 

'    1860. 


State. 

Lincoln, 
Rep. 

Douglas, 
Dem 

Breck- 

enridge, 

Dem. 

Bell, 
Union. 

State. 

Lincoln, 
Rep. 

Douglas, 
Dem. 

Breck- 

euridge, 

Dem. 

bell. 
Union 

Ala.... 

Ark 



13,651 

5,228 
38,516 
15.522 

1.066 

367 

11,590 

160.205 

115.509 

55.639 

25.651 

7.625 
26,693 

5,966 
34,372 
65.057 
11.920 

3.283 

48,831 
28,732 
34,334 
14,641 

7,339 

8,543 
51,889 

2,332 
12,295 

1,034 
53,143 
22.681 

6.368 
42,482 

5.»39 

805 

748 

40,797 

27,825 

20,094 

6,817 

3,291 

3,822 

5,437 

42,886 

4.913 

5,306 

1.763 

66,058 

20,204 

2,046 

41.760 

22,331 

405 

62 

25,040 

Mo 

N.  H 

N.J 

N.  Y 

N.  C 

Ohio 

Ore 

17,028 

37,519 

58,234 

362,646 

■221,616 

5,345 

268,030 

12,244 

"  33,808 

1,929 

86,110 

58,801 

25,883 

62,801 

312,510 

2.701 

187.232 

4.131 

16,765 

7,707 

■  '11,356 

■6,849 
10,290 
65,021 

31,317 
2,125 

■  48,339 

11,303 

5,075 

178,871 

64,709 

47,548 

218 

74,323 

888 

58,372 
441 

Cal 

39,173 

43,692 

3,888 

Conn 

Del 

Fla 

Ga 

■  ■44,996 

12,193 

213 

Ill 

172,171 

139,033 

70.118 

1,364 

■  62.8ii 
2,294 

106,533 
88,480 
22.069 

Pft 

R.  I 

S.  C 

Tenn 

Tex 

Vt 

12  776 

Ind 

Iowa 

Ky 

■69.274 

La 

Me        

15.438 

1,969 

74  681 

Md 

Va 

Mass 

Mich 

Minn 

Miss 

Wis 

Total  .. 

161 

1,866,352 

1,375,157 

845,763 

589,581 

1864. 


State. 

Lincoln, 
Ren, 

Mc- 

Clellan, 

Dem. 

State. 

Lincoln, 
Rep. 

Mc-      1 
Clellan, 
Dem. 

State. 

Lincoln, 
Rep. 

Mc- 

Clellan, 

Dem. 

■  43,841 

42,285 

8,767 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota  . . . 
Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey . . . 
New  York .... 

61,503 
40,153 
126,742 
85.352 
25.060 

■72.756 

9.826 

36,596 

60,723 

368,735 

44,211 
32,737 
48,745 
67,370 
17,375 

■■31.678 

6,594 

33,034 

68,024 

361,986 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . 
Rhode  Island. 
S.  Carolina..    . 
Tennessee .... 
Texas 

9,888 

296,391 

13,692 

8.457 

Arkansas 

California. . 
Coimecticut.   . 

Delaware 

Florida 

"  62,i34 

44,691 

8,155 

276.316 
8,470 

Georgia 

Vermont 
Virginia 

42,419 

13,321 

IHInoLs 

189,519 

150,422 

88,500 

16,814 

27,786 

158,724 
130,233 

49.525 
3,691 

64,301 

Indiana 

Iowa 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin .  .  . 

Total 

23,152 
83.458 

10,438 
65,884 

Kansas 

Kentucky. .. 
Louisiana 

2,216.067 

1,808,725 

Ohio 

265,654 

265,599 

In  Soutti  Carolina  In  1848,  1852,4856,  and  1860  the  Presidential  Electors  were  chosen  by  the  Legislature. 

In  1884  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Louisiana  also  held  elections  and  were  carried  for  Lincoln;  "but." 
says  A.K.  McClure  in  his  book  "Our  Presidents."  "their  votes  were  not  necessary  to  the  election  of  the 
\Republlcan  ticket,  and  although  Lincoln  earnestly  desired  that  these  States  should  be  recognized  and  the 
votes  counted.  Congress,  by  Joint  resolution,  that  Lincoln  signed  witli  great  reluctance,  declared  that  they 
should  not  be  recognized,  and  they  were  omitted  "  Nor  was  there  any  count  in  Florida,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  or  Texas.  

WHITE   HOUSE   BRIDES. 
The  followine  is  a  list  of  women  who  have  been  married  in  the  Executive  Mansion  at    Washington 
since  it  became  the  ofBclal  residence  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 


1 — Lucy  V  Payne  Washington,  Mrs.  Madison's 
sister,  to  Justice  Todd  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie 
United  States.  1811. 

2 — Anna  Todd  to  Representative  John  G  Jack- 
sou.  1812. 

3 — Maria  Monroe,  daughter  of  the  President, 
to   Samuel    Lawrence   Gouverneur.    1820 

4-- Helen  Jackson  to  John  Adams,  a  son  of  the 
President.  1826. 

5 — Delia  Lewis  to  Alphonse  Yver  Pageot,  1829. 

6 — Mary  Easton  to  Lucien  B.  Polk,  1835. 

7 — Emily  Martin  to  Lewis  Randolph,  1837. 

8 — Elizabeth  Tyler,  daughter  of  the  President, 
to  William  WaUer.  1842. 


9 — Nellie  Grant,  daughter  of  the  President,  to 
Algernon  Sartorls.   1874. 

10 — Emily  Piatt,  niece  of  President  Hayes,  to 
Gen.  Russell  Hastings.   1878. 

11 — Frances  Folsom  to  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land.  1886. 

12 — Alice  Roosevelt,  daughter  of  the  President, 
to  Representative  Nicholas  Longworth,  1906. 

13 — Jessie  Woodrow  Wilson,  daughter  of  the 
President,  to  Francis  Bowes  Sayer,  1913. 

14 — Eleanor  Wilson,  daughter  of  the  President, 
to  William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
1914. 
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1868. 


-  State, 

Grant, 
Rep. 

Seymour, 
Dem. 

■    State. 

Grant, 
Rep. 

Seymour, 
Dem. 

State. 

Grant, 
Rep. 

Seymour, 
Dem, 

76,366 
22,112 
54,583 
50,995 
7,614 

72,088 
19,078 
64,077 
47,952 
10,957 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. . . . 
Mississippi; . . . 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey . . . 
New  York.  .  .  . 
N.  Carolina. .  . 

70,493 

30,438 

136,477 

113,229 

43,545 

'  86,800 

9,729 

6,480 

37,718 

80,131 

419,883 

96,769 

42,460 
62,537 
59,408 
82,364 
28,075 

65,628 
5,439 
5,218 

30,575 

83,001 
..429,.S83 

84,001 

Ohio 

280.167 
10,961 

342,280 
12,993 
62,301 
56,628 

238,621 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut, . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oregon ....... 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island. . 
S.  Carolina.. . 
Tennessee .... 

Texas 

Vermont 

11.125 

313,382 

6.548 

45,237 

26,129 

Georgia 

Illinois 

57.134 

250,293 

176,548 

120,399 

30,028 

39,566 

33,263J 

102,722 

199,143 

166,980 

74,040 

13,620 

115.890 

88.225 

44,167 

12.045 

Iowa '. . 

West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin.  .  .  . 

Total 

28,638 
108,857 

19,982 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

84,710 

3,015,071 

2,709,615 

1872. 


State. 


Alabama.  ,  . 
Arkansas . . , 
California. . 
Connecticut 
Delaware. . . 

Florida 

Georgia.  .  .'. 

lUinoLs 

Indiana . . . . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. . 
Louisiana. . . 


Grant, 
Rep. 


90,272 

41.373 

64,020 

50,638 

11,115 

17,763 

62,550 

241,237 

186,147 

131,566 

67,048 

88,766 

71,663 


Greeley, 
Dem.&L 


79,444 
37,927 
40,718 
45,880 
10,208 
15,427 
76,356 
184,772 
163,632 
71,179 
32,970 
99.995 
57,029 


State. 


Maine 

Maryland.. ; . . 
.Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. . . . 
Mississippi.. . 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Mevada 

N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey. .  . 
New  York .... 
N.  Carolina. .  . 


Grant, 
Rep. 


61,422 
06,760 

133,472 

136,199 
55,117 
82,175 

119.116 

18,329 

8,413 

37,168 

91,656 

440,736 
94,769 


Greeley, 
Dem.&L. 


29,087 
67,687 
59,260 
77,C20 
34,423 
47,288 

151,434 

7,812 

6,236 

31,425 

76,456 

387,281 
70,094 


State. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
S.  Carolina.. . 
Tennessee.  .  . 

Texas   

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin.  .  . 

Total 


Grant, 
Rep. 


281.8.52 
11.818 

349,589 
13,665 
72,290 
84,930 
47,406 
41,481 
93,468 
32,323 

104,992 


3,597,070 


Greeley, 
Dem.AL. 


244.321 
7.742 

212.041 
6,329 
22,703 
94,218 
66,500 
10,927 
91,654 
29,533 
86,477 


2,834,079 


1876. 


State. 

Hayes, 
Rep. 

Tilden, 
Dem 

State. 

Haye.s, 
Rep. 

Tilden, 
Dem. 

State. 

Hayes, 
Rep. 

Tilden, 
Dem. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

68,230 
■38.669 
78.014 

102,002 
58,071 
75,845 

Maine 

Maryland.   ... 
Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota  . .  . 
M  isslssippi . . 

Missouri 

Nebraska. . . 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey . 

New  York 

N.  Carolina  .  . 

66,309 

71,981 

150,063 

166,.534 

72,962 

52,605 

145,029 

31,916 

10,383 

41,540 

103,517 

489r207 

108,417 

49,823 

91,780 
108.777 
141,095 

48,799 
112,173 
203,077 

17,554 
9,308 

38,510 
115,962 
521,949 
125,427 

Ohio   

330,698 
15,214 

384.142 
15.787 
91,870 
89,596 
44,800 
44,092 
95,558 
41,392 

130,068 

323,182 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
S.  Carolina..    . 
Tennessee   .  . 

Texas   

Vermont    .  .  . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin.  .  .  . 

Total 

14,157 

366,158 

10,712 

Connecticut.. . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa      

59,034 

10,752 

23,84:) 

50,446 

278,232 

208,011 

171,326 

78,354 

97,1.50 

75,135 

61.934 

13,381 

22.923 

130,088 

258,601 

213,526 

112,121 

37,902 

159,690 

70,636 

90,906 
133,166 
104,755 

20,254 
139,670 

55,584 
123,927 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

4.033,950 

4,284.885 

1880. 


Stats. 

Garfield. 
Rep. 

Hancock, 
Dem. 

Weaver, 
Greenb'k 

State. 

Garfield, 
Rep. 

Hancock, 
Dem. 

Weaver, 
Greenb'k 

Alabama 

56,221 

42,436 

80,348 

27,450 

67,071 

14,138 

23.654 

54,086 

318,037 

232,164 

183,904 

121,549 

106,306 

38,637 

74,039 

78,515 

165,205 

185,190 

93,903 

34.854 

91,185 

60,775 

80,426 

24,647 

64.415 

15,181 

27,964 

102,470 

277,321 

225,522 

105,845 

59,801 

149,068 

65,067 

65,171 

93,706 

111,960 

.131,301 

53,315 

75.750 

4,642 
4,079 
3,392 
1,435 
868 
121 

969 

26,358 

12,986 

32,327 

19,851 

11,499 

439 

4,408 

818 

4,548 

34,895 

3,267 

5,797 

Missouri.      ..    . 
Nebraska   . 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. .    . 

New  Jersey 

New  Yoric 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon    

153.567 

54,979 

7,878 

44,856 

120,.555 

555,544 

115,874 

375,048 

20,619 

444,713 

18,195 

58,071 

.     98,760 

57,893 

45,567 

84,020 

46,243 

144,897 

208,609 

28,523 
8,619 

40,797 
122,565 
534.511 
124.208 
340.821 

19,955 
'  407,502 

10,779 
112,312 
139,381 
156,428 

18,316 
128,586 

57,391 
114,634 

35,135 

Arkansas 

3,950 

California 

Colorado 

528 

2.617 

Delaware 

12.373 

Florida ; 

1.126 

6,456 

Illinois        

245 

Indiana. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Islind ; . . 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

20,648 

Iowa       

236 

Kansas     

566 

.    5,465 

Louisiana 

27,405 

Maine     

1,215 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total .- 

9,079 
-       7,980 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

4,449,053 

4,442,030 

307,306 

In  1868  the  Florida  eiecl.ors  were  cliosen  by  the  Legislature  Under  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia  were  excluded  from  voting  because  they  had  no  representation  m  Congress 
under  the  Reconstruction  laws.  The  other  Southern  States  had  representation  in  Congress,  except  Georgia. 
There  was  a  dispute  in  both  Senate  and  House  over  Georgia,  but  Mr.  Wade,  President  of  the  Senate,  de- 
cided that  Georgia's  vote  be  counted. 

In  1876  the  Colorado  electors  >Tere  chosen  by  the  Legislature. 
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1884. 


State. 

Clevel'd. 
Dem. 

Blaine, 
Rep. 

St.  John, 
Proh. 

Butler, 
G'nbaoh, 

State. 

Clevel'd. 
Dem. 

Blaine, 
Rep. 

St.  John, 
Proh. 

Butler, 
G'nbacfc, 

Ala 

93,951 

72,927 

89,288 

27,723 

67,199 

16,976 

31,768 

94,667 

312,351 

244,990 

177,316 

90,132 

152,961 

62,540 

52,140 

96,932 

122.481 

149,835 

70,144 

76,510 

69,591 

■    50,895 

102,416 

36,290 

65,923 

13,053 

28,031 

48,603 

337,469 

238,463 

197,088 

154,406 

118.122 

46,347 

72,209 

85,699 

146,724 

192,669 

111,923 

43,509 

612 

2.926 

761 

2,305 

64 

72 

195 

12,074 

3,928 

1.472 

4.495 

3,139 

2,i66 

2,794 

10.026 

18,403 

4.684 

873 

1,847 

'  2.017 

1,958 

1.688 

10 

i45 

10,776 

8,293 

■l6,34i 
1,691 

3,953 

531 

24,433 

42,243 

3,583 

Mo 

235.988 

54.391 
5,578 

39,198 
127,778 
663,154 
142,592 
368,280 

24,604 
392,785 

12,391 

69,890 
133,324 
225,309 

17,331 
146,497 

67,331 
146,453 

202,929 

76,912 

7,193 

43,254 

123,366 

562,005 

125,068 

400,082 

26,860 

473,804 

19,030 

21,733 

124,093 

93,141 

39,514 

139.356 

63.913 

161,135 

2,153 
2,899 

l.B7i 

6,153 

25,006 

'      454 

11,069 

492 

15.283 

928 

Ark 

Cal 

Neb 

Nev 

N.H 

N.J 

N.  Y 

N.C 

Ohio 

Ore 

26 

Col 

552 

Conn 

Del 

3,456 
17,004 

Fla 

Ga 

6,179 

111... 

726 

Ind 

Penn \ 

R  I> 

S.  C 

Tena 

Tex 

Vt 

16,992 

Iowa 

Kam 

432 

Ky 

l.i76 
3,534 
1.752 
138 
939 
7,649 

956 

Li.:.::.::: 

3,321 

Me. 

785 

Md 

Va '. .. 

Mass 

Mich 

Minn 

Miss 

w:.  Va 

Wis 

Total 

810 
4,598 

4,911.017 

4,848,334 

151,809 

133,825 

1888. 


State. 

Harrison, 
ReD. 

Clevel'd, 
Dera. 

Fish, 
Proh. 

Streeter, 
U.  Lab. 

State. 

Harrison, 
Rep. 

Clevel'd, 
Dera. 

Fish. 
Proh. 

4,540 

9,429 
41 

1,666 

7,904 
30.231 

2.789 
24.356 

1,677 
20,947 

1,251 

Streeter, 
V.  Lab. 

Ala 

57,597 

58,752 

124,816 

50,774 

74,584 

12,973 

26,659 

40,446 

370,475 

263,361 

211,603 

182,904 

1.5,5,134 

30,701 

73,734 

99,986 

183,892 

236,387 

142,492 

30,096 

117,320 

85.962 

117.729 

37.567 

74,920 

16,414 

39.561 

100.449 

348,371 

261,013 

179,877 

102,745 

183,800 

85,026 

50,482 

106,163 

151,855 

213,469 

104,385 

85,471 

693 

614 

5,761 

2,191 

4,234 

400 

403 

1,808 

21,703 

9,881 

3,550 

6,779 

5.225 

127 

2,690 

4,767 

8,701 

20.495 

15.311 

218 

■  io.eis 
liee 

240 

■7,534 

2,694 
9,105 

37,788 

39 

1.345 

4,555 

1,097 

222 

Mo 

236,253 

108,425 

7,038 

45,724 
144,344 
650,338 
134,784 
416,054 

33,291 
526,091 

21,969 

13,740 
138,988 

88,280 

45.192 
150.438 

78.171 
176.553 

261,954 

80,552 
5,149 

43,382 
151,493 
635,965 
147,902 
396.455 

26.522 
446,633 

17,530 

65,825 
168,779 
234,883 

16,788 
151,977 

78,677 
156,232 

18,589 

Ark 

Cal 

Neb 

Nev ; . 

N.H 

N.J 

N.  Y 

N.C 

Ohio 

Ore 

4,226 

Col 

42 

Conn 

Del 

626 

Fla 

47 

Ga 

3,496 

Ill 

363 

Ind 

Penn 

R.  I 

S.C 

Tenn 

Tex 

Vt 

3,873 

Iowa 

Kan    .. 

Ky 

5,969 
4,749 
•    1,459 
1,678 
1,086 
14,277 

48 

La 

29.459 

Me 

Md 

Mass 

Mich... 

Minn...-. . . . 
Miss 

Va 

\V.  Va 

Wis 

Total 

Y.SOS 
8,552 

5,440,218 

5,538,233 

249,907 

148,105 

1892. 


State. 

Clevel'd, 
Dem. 

138.138 

87.752 

118,151 

Harrison, 
Reo. 

Weaver. 
Peop. 

Bidwetl, 
Proh. 

State. 

Clevel'd, 
Dem. 

Harrison. 
Rep. 

Weaver, 
Peop. 

Bid  well, 
Proh. 

Ala -. 

9,197 
46,974 
118,027 
38.620 
77,032 
18,077 

'  48,305 

8,599 

399,288 

255,615 

219,796 

157,241 

135,441 

13,331 

62,878 

92,736 

202.814 

222  J08 

122r736 

1.406 

226.762 

18,838 

85.181 
11,831 
26,311 
53,684 
809 

4,843 
42.939 
10.520 
22,207 
22,198 
20,595 
163,111 
23,500 
13,332 

2,045 
796 

3,210 
19,931 
30,398 
10,259 
41,183 

7,259 

239 

113 

8,096 

1,687 

4,026 

564 

570 

988 

288 

25,871 

13,044 

6,402 

4.553 

6.442 

'3.062 

5,877 

7,539 

20,857 

14,182 

610 

4.298 

517 

Neb 

Nev..., 

N.  H... 

N.  J 

N.  Y 

N.  C 

N.  Dak 

Ohio 

Ore 

Penn 

R.  I 

S.  C 

S.  Dal: 

Tenn 

Tex.; 

Vt 

Va 

Wash 

W.  Va 

Wis 

Wyo 

T0tS!l 

24,983" 
714 

42,081 
171,042 
654,868 
132,691 

'  404,115 

14,243 

452,264 

24,336 

54,698 

9.081 

136,490 

239,148 

16,325 

163,977 

29,844 

84,467 

177,325 

8.454 

87,227 

2,811 

45,658 

156,068 

609,350 

100,346 
17,159 

405,187 
35,002 

516,011 
26,975 
13.384 
34,880 
99,849 
81,444 
37,992 

113„526 
36.470 
80,293 

171,101 
7,722 

83.134 

7,264 

293 

969 

116,429 

44,732 

17,650 

14,860 

26,875 

8.714 

228 

2,410 

26,512 

23,730 

99,638 

43 

12,274 

19,105 

4,166 

10,019 

630 

4  902 

Ark 

Cal 

89 
1,297 

Col 

8,131 

38,190 

2,636 

Conn 

Del 

82,395 

1S,581 

30,143 

129,386 

2 

426,281 
262.740 
196,366 

Fla 

Ga 

899 
20  012 

Idaho 

Ill 

2,281 
25,123 

Ind 

1,654 

Iowa 

Kan 

Ky 

176,461 

87,922 

48,024 

113,866 

176,813 

202,296 

100,579 

40.237 

268.628 

17,534 

4  799 

La 

2  165 

Me 

1  415 

Md 

2,681 

2,553 

2,145 

13,136 

Mass 

Mich 

Minn... .... 

Miss 

Mo 

Mont 

5.556.918 

5,176,108 

1.041,028 

264,133 

It  was  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burchard,  heading  a  delesation  of  ministers 
who  called  on  Mr.  Blaine,  at  New  York  City,  to  congratulate  him,  made  the  much-lamented  reference  to 
"rum,  'Romanism,  and  rebellion."  which  was  held  largely  responsible  for  Blaine's  defeat.  The  defeat  of 
Cleyeland  in  1888  was  attributed  by  Democratic  politicians  to  his  message  to  Congress,  delivered  a  year 
before,  making  the  tariff  and  revenue  question  the  sole  issue  before  the  country.  In  1892  Simon  Wing, 
the  Socialistr Labor  candidate,  polled  21,164  votes,  whi<;h  is  included  in  the  total.  Both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  fused  with  the  Weaver,  or  People's  Party,  iu  different  States,  This  is  why  no  votes  were  cast 
lor  Cleveland  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  and  Wyoming;  none  for  Harrison  in  Florida,  and  only 
a  nominal  vote  in  (Alabama  aikd  Mississippi. 
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1896. 


State. 


Ala. . . 

Ark . . 

Cal... 

Col... 

Conn. . 

I>el... 

Fla... 

Ga... 

Idabo. 

m 

Ind. . . 

Iowa. . 

Kan.. 

Ky. . . 

La... 

Me... 

Md... 

Mass. 

Mich. 

Minn. 

Miss. . 

Mo... 

Mont 

Neb.. 


McKln'y 
Rep. 


64,737 

37,512 

146,588 

26,279 

110.285 

20,462 

11,257 

60.091 

6,314 

607.130 

323,748 

289,293 

159,345 

218,171 

22,037 

80.465 

136,978 

278,976 

293,072 

193.503 

5,123 

3e4,-940 

10,494 

102,564 


Bryan, 

Liverlng. 

D.,  Peon. 

Proh. 

131,226 

2,147 

110,103 

839 

166,496 

2,573 

161,269 

1,724 

56,740 

1,806 

16.615 

602 

31,958 

644 

94,632 

5,716 

23,135 

172 

464,523 

9.796 

306,206 

2,973 

223,741 

3,192 

171,695 

1,698 

217,890 

77,175 

34.588 

1,670 

104,746 

5.922 

105,711 

2.998 

236.994 

4,938 

139.735 

4.338 

53.800 

390 

363,667 

2,169 

42.537 

180 

115.624 

1.195 

Palmer. 
Nat.-D. 


6.462 


2.006 
1 
4,336 
966 
1,772 
2,708 

'  6,307 
2,146 
4,516 
1,209 
4,781 
1,834 
1,870 
2,507 

11,749 
6,905 

32.316 
1,017 
2.355 


2,797 


STATE. 


Nev.'. 
N.  H. 


J. 

N.  Y... 
N.  C.  .. 
N.  Dak. 

Ohio 

Ore 

Penn . . . 
R.  I  .  .  . 
S.  C... 
S.  Dak  . 
Tenn . .  . 
Texas. . . 
Utah..  . 

Vt 

Va   

Wash. . . 
W.  Va. . 

Wis 

Wyo 


Total. 


McKin'y 
Rep. 


1,939 

57,444 
221.367 
819,838 
155,222 

26,3.')5 
525,991 

48,779 
728,300 

37,437 
9,313 

41,042 
149,403 
162,506 

13,461 

50,991 
135,388 

39,153 
105,379 
268,135 

10,072 


7,104,779 


Bryan, 
D.,  Peop 


7,802 

21,271 

133,675 

551,369 

174,488 

20,686 

474,882 

46,739 

433,228 

14,459 

68,801 

41,225 

168,878 

368,289 

67,053 

•  10,607 

154,985 

51,646 

94,488 

165,523 

10,861 


0,502,925 


Liver  ing, 
Proh. 


776 

5,614 

16,052 

635 

358 

5,068 

919 

19,274 

1,160 


604 
3.140 
5.030 


728 
2.344 

968 
1.223 
7,507 

159 


132,007 


Palmer, 
Nat.-D. 


3..520 

6,373 

18,950 

578 

'1,858 

977 

11.000 

1,166 

824 

'  2,106 
4,853 


1,329 
2,127 
1.668 
678 
4.584 


133.148 


ST4.TE. 


Ala .  .  . 
Ark .  . . 
Cal .  .  . 
Col .  .  . 
Conn . . 
Del . . . 
Fla.  .  . 
Ga.... 
Idaho . 
111.  .. 
Ind .  .  . 
Iowa . . 
Kan.. 
Ky... 
La.... 
Me.  .. 
Md.  ., 
Maes. 
Mich. 
Minn. 
Miss.  . 
Mo .  . 
Mont. 
Neb.. 


1900. 


Mc- 

Wool- 

Baker, 

Debs, 

Mc- 

Wool- 

Baker, 

Debs, 

State. 

Kinley, 

Bryan, 

ley, 

A.  F. 

Soc. 

State 

Kinley, 

Bryan, 

ley, 

A.  F. 

Soc. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Proh. 

Peop. 

Dem. 

Rep 

Dem. 

Proh 

Peop. 

Dem. 

Ala 

Ark 

63,669 
44.800 

96,368 
81,142 

1  407 

3,796 
972 

928 

3,849 

6,347 

584 

27 

N   H 

54,799 

35,489 

1,270 

790 

Cal 

164.755 

124,985 

5,024 

387 

7,572 

N.  J 

219,391 

165,908 

7,144 

669 

4.221 

Col 

93.067 

122,733 

3,790 

389 

684 

N.  Y 

822,013 

673,462 

22,077 

12,869 

Conn ...  . 

102.572 

74,014 

1,617 

1,029 

N.  C...    . 

132,997 

157,733 

990 

737 

Del 

22.535 

18,863 

546 

57 

N.  Dak... 

35,398 

20„531 

731 

110 

518 

Fla 

7,604 

28,261 

2,234 

1,070 

603 

Ohio 

,543,918 

474,882 

-10,2"3 

251 

4,847 

Ga 

34.028 

77,353 

1,396 

4,548 

Ore 

46,526 

33,385 

2,536 

275 

1,494 

Idaho   

27.198 

29,646. 

857 

213 

Penn 

712,665 

424,232 

27,908 

638 

4,831 

lU 

597,985 

503,061 

17,626 

1,141 

9,687 

R.I 

33,784 

19,812 

1.529 

Ind 

336.063 

309,581 

13,717 

1,438 

2,374 

S.  C 

33,580 

47,236 

.... 

Iowa 

307.808 

209,265 

9,502 

613 

2,742 

S.  Dak    . . 

64.630 

39.544 

1,542 

339 

169 

,Kan 

185,955 

162,601 

3,605 

1,605 

Tenn 

123,180 

145,356 

3,882 

1,322 

413 

Ky 

226,205 
13,928 
65,475 

234,879 
53,671 
36,823 

2,262 
'2,'585 

1,662 

770 
■  ■  878 

Tex 

Utah 

Vt 

120,483 
47,089 
51,127 

267,543 
44,949 
10,179 

2,644 
205 
368 

20.961 

1,846 

La 

,  717 

Me 

371 

Md 

136,212 

122,271 

4,502 

908 

Va 

115,687 

148,079 

2,153 

145 

Mass 

238,866 

156,977 

6,202 

9,716 

Wagh 

57,456 

44,833 

2,363 

2.006 

Mich 

316,269 

211.685 

11,859 

837 

2,826 

VV.  Va 

119,829 

98,807 

1,692 

219 

268 

Minn 

190,461 

112.901 

8,555 

3,065 

Wis 

265,760 

159,163 

10,027 

7.048 

Miss    .... 

5,753 

51.706 
351.922 

5,965 

1,642 
4,244 

6,l'28 

Wyo 

14,482 

10,164 

Mont .  .  . 

25,373 

37.146 

298 

708 

Total 

7,207,923 

6,358,133 

208,914 

50.373 

96.116 

Neb 

121.835 

113.163 

3,685 

1,103 

823 

)904. 


Roose- 
velt. 
Rep. 


22.472 

46,860 
205,226 
134.687 
111.089 

23,712 
8,314 

24,003 

47,783 
632.645 
368.289 
307.907 
212.955 
205.277 
5.205 

64,438 
109.497 
257.822 
364,957 
216,651 
3.189 
321.449 

34.932 
138.558 


Parker, 
Dem 


79.857 

64,434 

89.294 

100,105 

72,909 

19,347 

27,046 

83.472 

18.480 

327.606 

274.345 

149,141 

86,174 

217,170 

47,708 

27.648 

109.446 

165,746 

135,392 

55,187 

53,376 

296,312 

21.773 

51.876 


Debs, 
Soc 


853 

1,816 

29.533 

4,304 

4,543 

146 

2,337 

197 

4.954 

69,225 

12,013 

14,847 

15.849 

3,602 

995 

2,106 

2.247 

13,604 

9.042 

11,692 

393 

13,009 

6,676 

7.412 


Swal- 
low, 
Proh 


612 

993 

7,380 

3,438 

1,506 

607 

5 

684 

1,013 

31,770 

23,496 

11,601 

X.306 

6.609 


Wat- 
son. 
Peop 


5.051 
2.318 

■ '  '824 

495 

51 

1,605 

21,511 

353 

6,725 

2,444 

2,207 

6,253 

2,511 


1,510 
3,034 
4,279 
13,441 
6,253 

'  '7,l'9'l 

335 

6.323 


■    338 


1,291 
1,159 
2,103 
1,425 
4.226 
1.520 
20.518 


State 


Nev 

N.  H 

N.  J 

N.  Y 

N.  C 

N.  Dak... 

Ohio 

Ore 

Penn 

R.  I 

S.  C 

S.  Dak .  . . 

Tenn 

Tex 

Utah 

Vt 

ya_ 

Wash.  .  .  . 
W.  Va.... 

Wis 

Wyo . . . 

Total , 


Roose- 
velt. 
Rep 


.  . . 

....1 


6,864 

54.163 

245,151 

859-,533 

82,442 

52,595 

600,095 

60,455 

840,949 

41,605 

2.254 

72,083 

105.369 

51,242 

62,446 

40,456 

46,450 

101,540 

132,628 

280,164 

20.489 


Parker 
Dem 


3.S82 

34.074 

164.562 

683.981 

124,121 

14,273 

344,674 

17.521 

•  335.430 

24.839 

54,635 

21,969 

131,282 

167,200 

33,413 

9,777 

80,638 

28,098 

100,881 

124.107 

8.930 


7,623,486  5,077,971 


Del)3. 
Soc. 


925 

1.090 

9.588 

36.883 

124 

2.017 

36.260 

7,619 

21,863 

956 

22 

3,138 

1,354 

2.791 

5.767 

844 

218 

10,023 

1,574 

28.220 

1.077 


Swal- 
low. 
Proh. 


750 

6.839 

20.787 

361 

1,140 

19,339 

3,806 

33,717 

763 

2,965 
1.906 
3,905 


402,321 


792 
1,382 
3,229 
4,604 
9,77Q 

207 


258,536 


Wat- 
son. 
Peop. 


344 

82 

3.800 

7,459 

819 

165 
1,392 

746 


1 

1,240 
2,506 
8,062 


359 
669 
339 
530 


117,183 


Bryan  got  the  nomination  In  1896  by  his  "crown  of  thorns"  speech  at  the  convention.  Democrats 
and  Silver  Republicans  fused  In  many  States  at  the  election;  Democrats  and  Populists  also  fused.  In 
1904,  in  Illinois,  the  Continental  Party  cast  830  votes. 
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It-- 

1908. 

Chal- 

Hls- 

Chaf- 

His- 

i  State. 

Taft. 

Bryan, 

Debs, 

In. 

gen, 
Ind 

State. 

Taft. 

Bryan, 

Debo, 

Jn. 

gen. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Ind. 

Ala 

26,283 

74,374 

1,399 

665 

495 

Nev 

10,775 

11,212 

2,103 

436 

Ar& 

66,679 

87,015 

6,842 

1,194 

289 

N.H 

53,149 

33,655 

1,299 

905 

584 

Cal 

214,398 

127,492 

28.659 

11,770 

4,278 

N.  J 

266,298 

182,522 

10,249 

4,930 

2,916 

Col 

123,700 

126,644 

7,974 

5,559 

N.  Y 

870,070 

667,468 

38,451 

22,667 

35,817 

Conn 

112,815 
25,014 

68,255 
22,071 

6,113 
239 

2,380 
670 

728 
30 

N.  C 

N.  Dak 

114,887 
67,680 

136  928 
32,885 

345 
2,421 

Del 

1,496 

43 

Fla 

10,654 

31,104 

3,747 

1,356 

553 

Ohio 

672,312 

602,721 

33,795 

11,402 

439 

Ga 

41,692 

72,350 

584 

1,059 

77 

OMa 

110,558 

122,406 

21,779 

"  244 

Idaho 

52,621 

36,162 

6,400 

1,968 

119 

Ore 

62,530 

38,049 

7.339 

2,682 

289 

Ill 

629,932 

4,'i0,810 

34,711 

29,364 

7,724 

Penn 

745,779 

448,778 

33,913 

36,694 

1,057 

Ind 

348,993 

338,262 

13,476 

18,045 

514 

R.  I 

43,942 

24,706 

1,365 

1,016 

1,105 

Iowa 

275,209 

200,771 

8,287 

9,837 

404 

S.  C 

3,963 

62,288 

101 

42 

Kan 

197,216 

161,209 

12,420 

5,033 

68 

S.  Dai 

67,466 

40,266 

2,846 

4,039 

88 

Ky 

235,711 

244,092 

4,185 

6,887 

200 

Tenn 

118,324 

135,633 

1,870 

300 

332 

La 

8,958 

•  63.568 
35,403 

2,538 

79 

Tex 

65,666 

217,302 

7,870 

1,634 

115 

Me 

66,987 

1,758 

1,487 

700 

Utah 

61,165 

42,601 

4,890 

92 

Md      

116,513 

265,966 

115,908 
155,543 

2,323 
10,781 

3,302 

4,781 

485 
19,239 

Vt... 

39,558 
52,573 

11,500 
82,946 

255 

802 
1.111 

804 

Mass 

Va 

51 

Mich 

335.580 

175,771 

11,586 

16,974 

760 

Wash 

106,062 

58,691 

14,r(7 

4,700 

249 

Minn. 

195,843 

109,401 

14,527 

11,107 

426 

W.  Va 

137,869 

111,418 

3,679 

5,139 

46 

Misa 

4,363 

58,286 

978 

Wis 

247,747 

166.632 

28,164 

11,564 

Mo 

Mont 

Neb 

347,203 

32,333 

126,997 

346.574 
29,326 
131.099 

15,431 
5,855 
3,524 

4,284 

827 

5,179 

402 

443 



Wyo 

20,846 

14,918 

1,715 

66 

64 

Total , 

7.678.908 

6.409,104 

420,973 

253,840 

82.S72 

1912. 


Roose- 

Chal- 

Roose- 

Chaf- 

t  State. 

Taft, 

Wilson, 

velt, 

In, 

Debs, 

State. 

Taft, 

Wilson, 

velt, 

In, 

Debs, 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Prog. 

Proh. 

Soc. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Prog 

Proh. 

Soc. 

Ala 

9,732 

82,438 

22,680 

3,029 

N.H 

32,927 

34,724 

17,794 

535 

1,980 

Ariz 

3,021 

10,324 

6,949 

265 

3,163 

N.J 

88,834 

170,282 

145,409 

2,876 

15,900 

Ark 

24,467 

68,838 

21.673 

898 

8,153 

N.M 

17,900 

22,139 

8,347 

2,859 

Cal 

3,914 

283,436 

283,610 

23,366 

79,201 

N.  Y 

455,428 

655,475 

390,021 

19,427 

63,381 

Col 

58,386 

114,232 

72,306 

5,063 

16,418 

N.  C 

29,139 

144.507 

69,667 

1,025 

117 

Conn 

68,324 

74,561 

34,129 

2,068 

10,056 

N.D 

23,090 

29,555 

25,726 

1,243 

6,966 

Del 

15,997 

22,631 

8,886 

623 

556 

Ohio 

278,168 

424,834 

229,807 

11,511 

90,144 

Fla 

4,279 

36,417 

4,535 

1,854 

4,806 

Okla 

90,786 

119,156 

2,185 

41,674 

Ga 

5,191 

93.076 

21,980 

147 

1,026 

Ore 

34,673 

47,064 

37,600 

4,360 

13,343 

Idaho ..... 

32,810 

33,921 

25,527 

1,537 

11,960 

Penn 

273,305 

395,619 

447,426 

19,533 

80,915 

ni 

253,593 

405,048 

386,478 

15,710 

81,278 

R.  I 

27,703 

30,412 

16,878 

616 

2,049 

Ind 

151,267 

281,890 

162,007 

19,249 

36,931 

S.C 

536 

48,357 

1,293 

164 

119.805 
74,845 

185,325 
143,663 

161,819 
120,210 

8,440 

16,967 

S.  D 

48,942 

58,811 

3,910 

4,662 

Kan 

26,779 

Teun 

59,444 

130,335 

63,725 

825 

3,492 

Ky 

115,512 

219,581 

102,766 

3,233 

11,647 

Tex 

26,745 

219,439 

28,530 

1,698 

24,896 

li 

3,834 

60,971 

9,323 

6,249 

Utah 

42,100 

36,579 

24.174 



9,023 

Me 

26,545 

51,113 

48,495 

946 

2,541 

Vt 

23,332 

15,354 

22,132 

1,095 

928 

Md 

54.956 

112,674 

57,789 

2,244 

3,996 

Va 

23,288 

90,332 

21,777 

709 

820 

Mass 

155.948 

173.408 

142,228 

2,754 

12,616 

Wash- 

70,445 

86,840 

113,698 

9,810 

40,134 

Mich 

152,244 

150,751 

214,584 

8,934 

23,211 

W.  Va 

56,667 

113,046 

78,977 

4,534 

15,336 

Minn 

64,334 

106,426 

125.856 

7,886 

27,505 

Wis 

130,695 

164,238 

62,460 

8,586 

33,481 

Misa 

Mo 

Mont 

Neb 

Nev 

1,595 

207,821 

18,512 

54,029 

3,196 

57,227 
330,746 

27,941 

109,008 

7,986 

3,645 

124,371 

22,456 

72,614 

5,620 

32 
3,383 

2,061 
28,466 
10,885 
10,174 

3,313 

Wyo 

14,560 

15,310 

9,232 

434 

2,760 

Total ... . . 

3,483.922 

6,286,214 

4,126,020 

208,923 

897,011 

Plui-ality... 

2.160.194 

/ 

' 

19 

16. 

Si' ATE. 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

Wilson, 
Dem. 

Prog. 

Hanly, 
Proh. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

State. 

Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 

Wilson, 
Dem. 

Prog. 

Hanly, 
Proh. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Ala 

Ariz 

Ark 

Cal    

Col 

Conn 

Del 

Fla 

Ga 

Idaho 

Ill 

Ind 

Iowa 

Kan 

Ky 

La 

Me    

Md 

Mass 

Mich 

Minn 

Miss 

22.809 

20,524 

47,148 

462,394 

102,308 

106,514 

26,011 

14,611 

11,225 

55,368 

1.152,549 

341,005 

280.449 

277,658 

241.854 

6.466 

69.506 

117,347 

268,784 

339,097 

179,544 

4,253 

369,339 

66,750 

117,257 

12,127 

99.409 

33.170 

112.148 

466.200 

178.816 

99,786 

24,753 

55,984 

125,84,1 

70,054 

950,229 

334,063 

221,699 

314,58S 

269,990 

79,875 

64,127 

138,359 

247,885 

285,151 

179,152 

80,422 

'  2b,'653 
'  3,898 

6,"349 
290 

1,034 
1,153 
2,015 
27,698 
2,793 
1,789 
666 
4,855 

■  i,127 
26,047 
16,368 

3,371 
12.882 

3,036 

597 
2,903 
2,993 
8,1S9 
7,793 

■  ■  1,'884 

2,V52 
348 

■  1,925 

3,174 

6,999 

43,259 

10,049 

5,179 

480 

6,353 

967 

8,066 

61,394 

21,855 

10,976 

24,685 

4,734 

292 

2,177 

2,674 

11.058 

16,120 

20,117 

1,484 

14,612 

9,564 

7,141 

3.065 

N.  H . .  .   -. . 

N.J 

N.  M 

N.  Y 

N.  C 

N.  D 

Ohio 

Okla 

Ore 

Penn 

R.  I 

S.  C 

S.  D 

Tenn 

Tex i 

Utah 

Vt 

Va 

Vv'ash 

W.Va 

Wis 

Wyo 

Total .... 

Plurality... 

43,723 
269,352 

31,163 
869,115 
120,988 

53,471 
514,753 

97,233 
126,813 
703,734 

44,858 
1,550 

64,217 
116,223 

64,999 

54.137 

40,250 

49,356 
167,244 
143,124 
221.323 

21,«98 

43,779 

211,645 

33,693 

759,426 

168,383 

55,206 

604,161 

148,113 

120,087 

621,784 

40,394 

61,646 

59,191 

153,282 

286,514 

84,025 

22,708 

102,821 

183,388 

140,403 

193,042 

28,316 

lb,'l72 

303 

3,187 

112 

19,031 

51 

1.318 
10,462 

1,999 

45,944 

490 

234 

8,080 

1,646 

4,729 

28,525 

470 

i,y74 
147 

1,985 
149 
709 
783 

6,868 
176 

7,166 
373 

38,092 
45,190 

9,711 
42,637 

1,914 
135 

3,760 

2,542 
18,963 

4,460 
798 

1,060 
22,800 

6,140 
27,846 

1,453 

Mo 

Mont 

Neb 

Nev....... 

101,06:1             298 

168,827      

17,7761 

8,638,221 

9,129,606 

41,894 

220,506 

586,113 

691,385 

Political  National  Conventions. 
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POLITICAL    NATIONAL    CONVENTIONS. 

(For  Presidential  Coaventions  prior  to  1908,  see  1912  ALMANAC.) 

1908. 
DEMOCRATIC   NATIONAL   CONVENTION. 
The  Uanocratic  National  Convention  was  held  at- Denver,  Col.,  July  7-10.     Nominations  were  mada 
July  10.    William  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot  the  vote  being:   Bryan.  892>^: 
John  A.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  46. 

REPUBLICAN   NATIONAL   CONVENTION. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  111.,  June  16.    One  ballot  was  cast,  July  19, 
83  follows: 


Candidates. 

First 
Ballot 

Candidates. 

First 
Ballot. 

979 
490 

702 
68 
67 

Joseph  G.  Canncn,  111 

68 

T*Jpceaaarv  to  &  choice          

Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Ind ....   , 

40 

Robert  M   La  Follette   Wis 

25 

William  H  Taft.  Ohio           

Joseph  B,  Foraker,  Ohio 

16 

Philander  G.  Knox,  Pa 

Theodere  Roosevelt,  N.  Y 

3 

Charles  IS*  Hughes,  N.  Y 

1912. 

DEMOCRATIC   NATIONAL   CONVENTION. 
The  Democratic  National  Convention  was  held  at  Baltimore,  Md..  June  25-July  2.    Balloting  for 
a  candidate  for  President  began  June  28  and  a  nomination  was  reached  July  2.    There  were  forty-six  ballota 
taken.    The  first,  tenth,  twenty-fifth,  forty-second  and  final  ballots  were  as  follows: 


Candidates. 


Total  vote 

Necessary  to  a  clTolce . 


Champ  Clark,  Missouri 

Woodrow  WUson,  New  Jersey. .  . 

Judson  Harmon,  Ohio 

Oscsr  W  Underwood,  Alabama.  , 
Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Indiana.  . . 
Blmeon  E.  Baldwin,  Connecticut. 
Eugene  N.  Foss,  Massachusetts.  . 
William  J.  Bryan,  Nebraska.  .  .  . 

William  Sulzer,  New  York 

John  W.  Kern,  Indiana 

William  J.  Gaynor,  New  York.. . 

J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  Illinois 

Ollle  M.  James.  Kentucky 


1st 

10th 

25th 

42d 

46th 

Ballot. 

Ballot. 

Ballot. 

Ballot. 

Ballot. 

1.086 

1,088 

1,088 

1,087  H 

1,086 

724 

725'A 

725  H 

725 

724 

iiOVi 

656 

469 

430 

84 

324 

.     350  H 

405 

494 

■    990 

148 

31 

29 

27 

12 

-     117J^ 

117H 

108 

104 

31 

31 

30 

, , 

22 

43 

28 

i 

1 

1 

Vi 

2 

1 

i 
1 

1 

3 

1 

REPUBLICAN     NATIONAL     CONVENTION. 
The  Republican  National  Convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  HI.,  June  18-22.     One  ballot  tot 
the  candidate  for  President  was  cast  June  22.  as  follows: 


Candidates. 

First 
Ballot. 

Candidates.    . 

Flrs«    , 
Ballot. 

Total  vote 

Necessary  to  a  choice 

Actual  vote 

1,078 
540 

728* 

561 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  New  York 

Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Wis 

Albert  B.  Cummins,  Iowa 

Charles  E.  Hughes,  New  York. . 

107 
41 
17 

William  H.  Taft,  Ohio 

2 

*  344  delegates  withheld  their  votes  and  6  delegates  were  absent. 

PROGRESSIVE     NATIONAL     CONVENTION. 
The  National  Convention  of  the  Progressive  party  met  at  Chicago  August  5  and  on   August 
7  unanimously  nominated  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  "President  on  th«  ftr-st  ballot. 


1916. 

DEMOCRATIC   NATIONAL    CONVENTION. 
The  Democratic  National  Convention  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  14-16. 
Vice-President  Marshall  were  renomlaated  by  as'claraation,  June  15. 


President  Wilson  anQ 


REPUBLICAN    NATIONAL   CONVENTION. 
The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  June  9.       Charles  E.  Hughes  and  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks  were  nominated,  respectively,  for  President  and  Vice-President.     The  third  and  final  ballot  for 
the  Presidential  nomination  was  taken  June  10. 


CANDIDATES. 

First 
Ballot. 

Second 
Ballot. 

Third 
Ballot. 

Candidatbs 

First 
Ballot. 

Second 
Ballot. 

Third 
Ballot. 

Huches 

253  H 

105 

103 

85 

771-i 

74i.S 

66 

65 

36 

32 

29 

328  M 
79 
9S}4 
85 
76  Mi 
SS'A 
65 
81 
36 

949  H 
3 

La  Follette 

25 

14 

12 

4 

2 

1 

25 

3 

Taft 

Du  Pont  

VVil'.ia    

Root 

13 
1 

6 

Ciinimins    

McCali 

1 
5 
) 

1 

Rooaevelt ..».. 

Wood 

Knox • . 

Harding 

Ford 

Lod^e 

7 

Brumbaugh 

Not  vctmt 

. . 

2 

2 
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7%e  Democratic  National  Committee. 


THE    DEMOCRATIC    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE. 

Chairman — Homer  S.  Cummlngs,  Stamford,  Ct.  Vice-Cftatrmen — J.  Bruce  Kramer,  Butte,  Mont.; 
Samuel  B,  Amldon,  Wichita,  Kan.  Secreiarv — E.  G.  Hoffman,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Executive  Secretary — 
W.  R.  Hollister,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  Treasurer — W.  W.  Marsh,  Waterloo,  la.  Director  0/  Finance — 
W.  D.  Jamleson,  Shenandoah.  la.  Sergeant-at-Arms — John  I.  Martin,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Acting  Sereeant^ 
oi-Arms — J.  J.  Hughes,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Headquarters,  Woodward  Building,  Washington^  D.  C. 


State. 

Name. 

Address. 

State. 

Name. 

Address. 

Alabama 

.A.  G.  Patterson. . . . 

.Albany. 

New  Jersey. . 

.  Rob't  S.  Hudspeth. 

.Jersey  City. 

Arizona 

.FredT.  Colt«r 

.  Colter. 

New  Mexico. . 

.A.  A.  Jones 

.Las  Vegas. 

Arkansas .... 

.  Wallace  Davis 

.  Little  Rock. 

New  York .  .  . 

.Norman  E.  Mact.. 

.  Buffalo. 

California 

.Isld.  B.  Dockweiler. 
.JolmT.  Bamett 

.Los  Angeles. 
.Denver. 

N.  Carolina . . 
N.  Dakota. . . 

.A.  W.  McLean. . . . 

.  Lumberton. 

Colorado 

.H.  H.  Perry 

.Ellendale. 

Connecticut. . 

.Homers.  Cummlngs 

..Stamford. 

Ohio 

.E.  H.  Moore 

.Youngstown. 

Delaware .... 

.  Willard  Saulsbury . . 

.Wilmington. 

Oklahoma 

.Tho8.  Wade 

.Marlow. 

Florida 

.  J.  T.  G.  Crawford . . 

.  Jacksonville. 

Oregon 

.Dr.  J.  W.  Morrow. 

.Portland. 

Georgia 

.  Clark  Howell 

.  Atlanta. 

Pennsylvania 

.A.  Mitchell  Palmer. 

.  .Stroudsburg. 

Idaho 

.R.  H.  Elder 

.  Cceur  d'Alene. 

Rhode  Island 

.Patrick  H.  Quinn.. 

.  Providence. 

Illinois 

.  Chas.  Boeschensteln 

.Edwardsvllle. 

S.  Carolina . . 

.John  G.  Evans.. . . 

.  Spartanburg. 
.  Centerville. 

Indiana 

.E.  G.  Hoffman 

.  Fort  Wayne. 

S.  Dakota 

.James  Mee 

Iowa 

.W.W.  Marsh 

.Waterloo. 

Tennessee 

.Cordell  Hull 

.  Carthage. 

Kansas 

.Samuel  B.  Amldon.. 

.Wichita. 

Texas .. . 

.0.  S.  Carlton 

.Dallas. 

Kentucky 

.Wm.  B.  Haldeman.. 

.  Louisville. 

Utah 

.Jas.  H.  Moyle 

.Salt  Lake  City. 

Louisiana .... 

.A.  P.  Pujo 

.Lake  Charles. 

Vei-mont 

.Jas.  E.  Kennedy. .  . 

.WiUiston. 

Maine 

.  D.  J.  McGiUlcuddy . 

.  Lewlston. 

Virginia 

.Carter  Glass 

.Lynchburg. 

Maryland 

.  J.  W.  Smith 

.  Snow  Hill. 

Washington . . 

.A.  R.  Titlow 

.  Tacoma. 

Massachusetts  .John  W.  Coughlin. . 

.  Fall  River. 

West  Virginia.. J.  T.  McGraw 

.  Grafton. 

Michigan .... 

.  W.  F.  Connolly .  .  . . 
.Frederick  B.  Lynch. 

.Detroit. 
.St.  Paul. 

Wisconsin. .. 
Wyoming .... 

.Jos.  Martin  ....... 

.Green  Bay. 

Minnesota .  . . 

.John  E.  Osborne. . 

.  Rawlins. 

Mississippi.. . 

.J.  M.  McBeath 

.Meridian. 

Alaaka 

.T.  J.  Donohue 

.Valdez. 

Missouri 

.E.  F.  Goltra 

.St.  Louis. 

Dist.  otCol.. 

.John  F.  Costello... 

.  .Wash'tontD.C. 

Montana. . . . 

.J.  Bruce  Kremer. . . 

.Butte. 

Hawaii 

.John  H.  Wilson.  .. 

.  Honolulu. 

Nebraska .... 

.A.  F.  Mullen 

.  Omaha. 

Philippines.. 

.^lobert  E  Manly.. 

.  Naga,Cam'rlnes 
.San  Juan. 

Nevada 

.Jaa.  L.  McCarthy.  . 

.Goldfield. 

Porto  Rleo. . 

.Andres  B.  Ciosas. . 

N.  Hampshh-e 

..R.  C.  Murchle.  .  .". . 

.  Concord. 

WOMEN'S  ASSOCIATE    DEMOCRATIC   NATIONAL   COMMITTEE. 


State,  Name.  Address. 

Alaska Mrs.  John  W.  Troy Juneau. 

Ariz Mrs.  Bettie  White Douglas. 

Ark Mrs  James  D.  Head Texarkana. 

Ala Mrs.  P.  R.  Jacobs Birmingham. 

Cal Miss  Mary  E.  Foy Pasadena. 

Col Mrs.  Gertrude  A.  Lee..  .Denver. 

Ct Caroline  Ruuta-Rees ....  Greenwich. 

Del Mrs.  V.  L.  Mustard ....  Lewes. 

Fla Mrs.  J.  A.  Corbet Jacksonville. 

Ga Mrs.  John  K.  Ottley. . .  .Atlanta. 

Idaho Mrs.  Teresa  M.  Graham. Coeur  d'Alene. 

Hi  .*. Mrs.  George  Bass Chicago. 

Ind Miss  Julia  E  Landers. .. Indianapolis. 

Iowa Miss  Anne  B.  Lawther.  .Dubuque. 

Kau ; .  .Mrs.  A.  W.  Harris Lawrence. 

Ky Mrs.  J.  Frazier  Bonnie.  .Louisville. 

La Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend .  .  New  Orleans. 

Me r.'Jrs.  Wm.  R.  Pattangall .  Augusta. 

Tvlic'ii     . . .    ;  -r.  Emma  E.  Bower Port  Huron. 

Minn   i\] rs.  Peter  Olesen Cloquet. 

Miss Miss  H.  S.  Mitchell JacPson. 


State. 

Mont Mrs. 

Mo 

Neb Mrs. 

N.  Hamp . .  Mrs. 

N.  Mex Mrs. 

N.  Y Mrs. 

n:  Car Miss 

N.  D.ok Mrs. 

Ore Mrs 

Okla Mrs. 

Ohio.*  . . .  .Mrs. 

R.  I Mrs. 

S.  Car Mrs. 

S.  Dak Mi-3. 

Tenn Miss 

Tex Mrs. 

Va Mrs. 

Wash Mrs. 

Wis Mrs. 

Wye Mrs. 


Name. 
Henry  L.  Sherlock. 


Address. 
Helena. 


A.  Shallenberger. . . 

D. B.  Jackson 

N.  B.  Laughlln 

John  S.  Crosby 

Mary  O.  Graham. . 
Svelnbjom  Johnson. 
Alex.  Thompson. . . 
D.  A.  McDougal.. . 
Maude  M  Miller. . 
Robert E  Newton.. 

W.  C.  Cathcart 

W'lli.im  Hyckey.. . 
Charl.  O.  Williams 
P.  V.  Pennybacker. . 
John  S.  Williams . . . 
J.  M.  Simpson.  .  . . 
Gertrude  Bowler. . . 
W.  S.  Metz 


Alma. 

Concord. 

Santa  Fe. 

Now  York  City. 

Raleigh. 

Grand  Forks. 

Gresham. 

Sapulpa. 

Columbus. 

Providence. 

Columbia. 

Sioux  Falls. 

Memphis. 

Austin. 

Richmond. 

Spokane. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheridan. 


DEMOCRATIC    STATE    CHAIRMEN. 

StOi.^. 
Alabama.... 

Arizona 

Arkansas . .  . 
California. . . 
Colorado. . . . 
Connecticut. 
Delaware .  . . 
Florida 

Name. 

.  .W.  D.  Nesbitt 

..George  Babbitt 

.  .J.  W.  House,  Jr 

.  .  D.  S.  Ewing 

. .  Philip  Hornbein   .  . 
. .  David  E.  Fitzgerald . 

. .  H'y  R.  Lsaaos 

.  .George  P.  Rancy,  Jr 

Address. 
..Birmingham. 
..Flagstaff. 
.Little  Rock. 
.  Fresno. 
.  Denver. 

New  Haven. 
.V/llmlngton. 

Tampa. 
.Griffin. 
.Moscow. 
.T.aylorvllle. 
.Indianapolis. 

C res  ton. 
.Marion. 
.  Louisville. 
.  Shreveport. 
.  Augusta. 
.  Boonsboro. 
.Cambridge. 
.  Ionia. 
.St.  Paul. 
.Holly  Springs. 
.Greenfield. 
.  Miles  City. 

State. 
Nebraska .... 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey . . 
New  Mexico. . 
New  York .  .  . 
N.  Carolina . . 
N.  Dakota . . . 

Ohio 

Oldahoma  .   . 

Name. 

.A.  P.  Sprague 

.J.  F.  Kunz 

.Alex.  Murchie 

.  C.  F.  McDonald .  . . 
.Arthur  Seligman. .  . 

.W.  W.  Farley 

.Thomas  D.  Warren. 

.J.  N.  Kelly 

.  W.  W.  Durbin 

.Ben.  La.  Fayette 

.H.  G.  Starkweather. 

Address. 
.York. 
.Reno. 
.  Concord. 
.  Kuglishtown. 
.  Santa  Fe. 
.  Albany. 
.  Newbern. 
.  Grand  Forks. 

Georgia 

.  .Judge  J.  J.  Flynt. . . 

.  Columbus. 

Idaho   . .    . . 

j   J    '~>av            .... 

.  Checotah. 

Illinois 

.  .Ernest  Hoover 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island . 
S.  Carolina. . . 
S.  Dakota. ... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

.  Portland; 

.  .Fred  Van  Nuys.  .  .  . 
.  .Or.  J.  VV.  Reynolds. 
.  .W.  H.  Carpenter. .. 

.  .Thos.  S.  Rhea 

.  .L.  E.  Thomas 

.  .W.  R.  Pattang.all... 

..Dr.  J.  H.  Wade 

s.Mlchael  A.  O'Leary . 

.  .T.  B.  Preston 

.  .D.  D.  Daly 

.  .S.  W.  Mullins 

.  .B.  M.  Neale 

.  .HughR.  Wells 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. .. 
Louisiana. . . 

Maine 

Maryland. . . 
Massachusett 

.Al.  Archambault.  .  . 

.John  G.  Evans 

.J.  E.  Kelly 

.L.  D.  Hill 

.M.  H.  Wolfe 

.W.  R.  Wallace 

.Park  H.  Pollard 

.Rover  A.  James. . . . 
.G.  F.  Christensen.. . 

.C.  L.  Shaver 

.0.  A.  La  Budde. .. . 

.  Providence. 

.  Spartanburg. 

.  Colman. 

.  Sparta. 

.Dallas. 

.Salt  Lake  City. 

.Essex  Junction. 

Michigan    . . 

Virginia 

.  Richmond. 

Minnesota.  . 
Mississippi.. 

Washington . . 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin . . . . 
Wyoming.... 

. Stevenson. 
.  Fairmont. 
.  Elkhart  Lake. 

Montana . . . 

•  Ray  £.  Lee 

.  Cheyenne. 

N.  y.  state  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
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SECRETARIES  OF  DEMOCRAIIC   STATE  COMMITTEES. 

Ala.,  Ira  Champion,  Montgomery;  Ariz.,  T.  M.  Drennan,  Phoenix;  Ark.,  C.  C.  Calveru,  Ft.  Smith; 
Cat,  George  F.  Welch,  San  Francisco;  Col.,  G.  B,  McFall,  Denver;  Conn.,  Alexander  S.  Lynch,  West 
Haven;  Del.,  James  Lord,  Dover;  Fla.,  Geo.  P.  Raney,  Tampa;  Ga.,  Hiram  L.  Gardner,  Eatonton;  Idaho, 
G.  W.  Supplger,  Moscow;  111.,  Isaac  B.  Craig,  Mattoon;  Ind.,  A.  C.  Sailee,  Indianapolis;  Iowa,  W.  I. 
Branagan,  Emmetsburg;  Kan.,  Albert  jones,  Topeka;  Ky.,  S.  R.  Glenn,  Louisville;  La.,  A.  W.  Newlin, 
New  Orleans;  Me.,  James  B.  Pei'Mns,  Boothby  Harbor;  Md.,  Albert  J.  Almoney,  Rockvilie;  Mass.,  Frederic 
Tudor,  Buzzards  Bay;  Mich.,  A.  R.  Canfleid,  Clare;  Minn.,  John  A.  Ptarson,  St  Paul;  Miss.,  Jos.  E. 
Norwood,  Magnolip;  Mo.,  J.  L.  Shepherd,  Reger;  Mont.,  Guy  La  Follett,  Helena;  Neb.,  Clinton  J.  Campbell, 
Uncoln;  Nev.,  Wm.  McKnight,  Carson  City;  N.  Hamp.,  Cyprian  J.  Belanger,  Manchester;  N.  J.,  William 
L.  DIU,  Paterson;  N.  Mex.,  Miss  Peggy  Tarom,  Santa  Fe;  N.  Y.,  George  R.  Vannamee,  Watertown;  N. 
Car.,  H.  P.  Whitehurst,  New  Bern;  N.  Dak.,  H.  i.  Halverson,  Minot;  Ohio,  John  R.  Cassidy,  Columbus; 
Okla.,  George  L.  Bowman,  Klngfishei ;  Ore.,  Lillian  Hackleman,  Portland;  Pa.,  Warren  Van  Dyke,  Harris- 
burg;  R.  I.,  John  J.  Barry,  Central  Falls;  S.  Car.,  Willie  Jones,  Columbus;  S.  Dak.,  Dr.  J.  E.  McNamee. 
Canova;  Tenn.,  J.  D.  Jacobs,  Murfreesboro;  Tex.,  A.  S.  Moody,  Houston;  Utah,  R.  B.  Thurman,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Vt.,  Geo.  R.  Stackpole,  Wlnooskl;  Va.,  J.  N.  Brenaman,  Richmond;  Wash.,  George  S.  Canfleld, 
Spokane;  W.  Va.,  Stuart  H.  Bowman,  Huntington;  Wis.,  Joseph  S.  Gluduce,  Schleisingerville;  Wyo.,  Fred 
L.  Thompson,  Cjieyeune. 

REPUBLICAN    NATIONAL   COS^MITTES. 


Chairman Win  H.  Hays Indiana. 

Ass'tto  Chair.  .Ralph  V.  SoUitt New  York  City 

Viee-Chairman.JotXB  T.  Adams Dubuque,  la. 

Secretary James  B.  Reynolds..  .Massachusetts. 

Treasurer ...... Fred  W.  Upham Illinois. 

Alabama Oliver  D.  Street  ....  Guntersvllle. 

Arizona Allen  B.  Jaynes Tucson. 

Arkansas H.  L.  Remmel Little  Rock. 

CaUlornia Wm.  H.  Crocker.  .  .  .San  Francisco. 

Colorado Hubert  Work Pueblo. 

Connecticut. .  .John  T.  King Bridgeport. 

Delaware Coleman  du  Pont  . , .  Wilmington. 

Florida George  W,  Bean Tampa. 

Georgia Henry  S.  Jackson Atlanta. 

Idaho'. John  W.  Hart Rigby. 

Illhiois Wm.  H.  Thompson.  .Chicago. 

Indiana Jas.  A.  Hemenway..  .Boonvillc. 

Iowa John  T.  Adams Dubuqjie. 

Kansas Fred  Stanley Wichita. 

Kentucky A.  T.  Hert Louisville. 

Louisiana Emile  Kuntz New  Orleans. 

Maine AUred  J.  Sweet Auburn. 

Maryland Wm.  P.  Jackson Salisbury. 

Maas'chusetts..W.  Murray  Crane. .  .Dalton. 

Michigan Charles  B.  Warren. .  .Detroit. 

Minnesota.  . .  .Frank  B.  Kellogg St.  Paul. 

Mississippi M.  J.  Mulvihlll Vlcksburg. 

Missouri       . .  .Jacob  L.  Babler St.  Louis. 

Montana    .  .  .  .Thomas  A.  Marlow .  .Helena. 
Nebraska R.  B.  Howell Omaha. 


Nevada.. 
N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey .  . 
New  Mexico. . 
New  York .  .  . 
N.  Carolina. . 
N.  Dakota  . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Penu.Silvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
S.  Cawlina. .. 
S.  Dakotsr. . . . 
Tennessee. . . . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vei'mont 

Virginia 

Washington . . 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin. . . 
Wyoming . . . 

Alaska 

Dist.  of  Col . 

Hawaii 

Philippines. . 
Porto  Rico. . 
Headquarters 


H.  G.  Humphrey Reno. 

..Fred  V/.  Estabrook.  .Nashua. 
.Hamilton  F.  Kean. .  .Elizabeth. 

.H.  O.  Bursum Socorro. 

.Herbert  Parsons New  York. 

.John  M.  Morehead.  .Charlotte. 

.Gunder  Olson Grafton.  ' 

.Rud'h  K.  Hynlcka..  .Cincinnati. 
.James  J.  McGraw. .  .Ponca  City. 
.Ralph  E.  Williams... Portland.  ■ 

.Boies  Penrose Philadelphia. 

.Fred  S.  Peck Banington. 

.J.  W.  Tolbert Greenwood. 

.Willis  C.  Cook Sioux  Falls. 

Jesse  M.  Littleton. .  .Chattanooga. 

.H.  F.  MacGregor Houston. 

.  Reed  Smoot Provo. 

.Earle  S.  Kinsley Rutland. 

.C.  B.  Slemp Big  Stone  Gap. 

.S.  A.  Perkins Tacoma. 

..V.  L.  Highland Clarksburg. 

.Alfred  T.  Rogers.  . .  .Madison. 

.  Patrick  Sullivan ....    Casper. 

.  Cornelius  S.  Murane   Juneau. 

.  Edward  F.  Coiladay. .  Wash-ton,  D.  C. 

.R.  W.  Shingle Honolulu. 

.Henry  B.  McCoy Manila. 

.R.  H.  Todd San  Juan. 

New  York  and  Chica.jo. 


REPUBLICAN    STATE    COSt^MITTEES. 


States. 

Chairmen. 

Post-Ogices. 

States. 

Chairmen. 

Post- Offices. 

Alabama 

..Pope  M.  Long 

.  Cordova. 

Nevada 

.H.G.Humphrey. . . 

.  Reno. 

Arizona 

.Albei-t  M.  Sames. . . 

.  Douglas. 

N.  Hampshire 

..Dwight  Hall 

.  Dover. 

Arkansas .  . . 

.A.  C.  Remmel 

.Little  P^ock. 

New  Jersey .  . 

.E.  C.  Stokes 

.Trenton. 

Calif  oraia. . . 

. .  Raymond  Banjamln 

San  I'Yancisco. 

New  Mexico.. 

.George  R.  Craig 

.Albuquerque. 

Colorado 

..Rash  L.  Holland.  . . 

.Col.  Sorings. 

New  York .  .  . 

.George  A.  Glynn. . . 

.New  York  City. 

Connecticut. 

. .  J.  Henry  Roraback . 

Canaan. 

N.  Carolina . . 

.Frank  A.  Llnney.  . . 

.  Boone. 

Delaware . . . 

.  .Daniel  J.  Layton,  Jr 

.Georgetown. 

N.  Dakota... 

.Wm.  Lemke 

.  Fargo. 

Florida 

..Daniel  T.  Gerow.  . . 

.  Jacksonville. 

Ohio 

.N.  H.  Fairbanks... 

Springfield. 

Georgia 

.  .Roscoe  Pickett 

.  Jasper. 

Oklahoma 

.Vernon  Whiting. . . . 

.  Pawhuska. 

Idaho 

. .  John  Thomjis 

.Gooding. 

Oregon 

.Thomas  Tongue,  Jr 

.  Hillsboro. 

Illinois 

. .  Frank  L.  Smith .  .  . . 

.  DHright. 

Pennsylvania . 
Rhode  Island . 

Wilii.im  K    Orow 

Indiana 

.  .Edm.  M.  V/asmuth. 

.Huntington. 

.Jos.  P.  Burlingame  . 

.  Providence. 

Iowa.  ...... 

.  .Chas.  A.  Rawson. . . 

.  Des  Moines. 

S.  Carolina; . . 

.JOS  W.  Tolbert.  .  .. 

Greenwood. 

Blansas 

.  .H.  H.  Motter 

.  Ola  the. 

S.  Dakota 

.W.  H.  King 

.Mitciiell. 

Kentucky . . . 

.  .E.  T.  Franks 

Owensboro. 

Tennessee. . . . 

.H.  H.  Clements.    . 

.  Knoxville. 

Louisiana . . . 

.  .D.  A.  Lines 

.  New  Orleans. 

Texas 

.Phil  E.  Baer 

.  Paris. 

Maine 

. .  Frank  J.  Ham 

..Galen  L.  Tait 

.Augusta. 
.  Baltimore. 

Utah 

.Henry  Welsh 

.Salt  Lake  City. 

Maryland . . . 

Vermont 

.J.  E.  Piddock 

Bellows  Falls. 

Massachuset' 

a.Frank  B.  Hall 

.  .Burt  D.  Cady 

.  Worcester. 
.Port  Huron. 

Virginia 

.Joseph  L.  Crupper. 
.S.  A.  Walker 

.Alexandria. 

Michigan.  . . 

Washington. . 

.Seattle. 

Minnesota.  . 

.  .Gustav  Lindquist. . . 

.St.  Paul. 

West  Virginia 

W.  E.  Baker 

.Elkins. 

Mississippi.. 

■Wisconsin 

.Geo.  A.  West 

.  Milwaukee. 

Missouri .... 

..W.L.Cole 

.Union. 

Wyoming . . . . 

.T.  Blake  Kennedy. . 

.  Cheyenne. 

Montana.  .  . 

.  .John  A.  Tressler. . . . 

.Malta. 
.  Lincoln. 

Dist.  of  Col . . 

.W.  T.  Galllher 

Wash'ton  D  Ci 

Nebraska . . . 

. .  Robert  W.  Devoe. . . 

M.   Y.   STATE    FEDERATION    OF   WOMEN'S    CLUSS. 

.  ^President — Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Hewitt  of  Carthage.  Disiiict  Chairmen — First  District,  Mr3.  Austin  N. 
Palmer,  New  York  City;  Second  District,  Mrs.  R.  Edson  Doolittle,  Brooklyn;  Third  District,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Norton,  Coxsackie;  Fourth  District,  Mrs.  Hattie  Leonard  Colborn,  Schenectady;  Fifth  District,  Mrs.  A. 
B.  Carter,  Carthage;  Sixth  District,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Bates,  Ithaca;  Seventh  District,  Mrs.  Nora  Herrick;  Eighth 
District,  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Soallwood.  Buffalo;  Ninth  District,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Thelberg,  Westchester. 
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Military  Society  of  the  Frontier. 


PROHIBITION    NATIONAL    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE— 191 6-1920. 

Chairman — V.  G.  Hlnshaw,  Chicago,  111.  Vice-Chalrmen — W.  G.  Calderwood,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Mrs.  Frances  E  Beauchamp,  Lexington,  Ky.  Treasurer — H.  P.  Fai-ls,  Clinton,  Mo.  Robert  H.  Patton, 
Springfield,  111.;  F.  C.  Hendrlckson,  Cumberland,  Md.;  E.  L.  G.  HohenthaU  S.  Manchester,  Ct.;  Daniel 
A.  Poling,  Boston,  Mass  ;  Francis  E.  Baldwin,  Elmlra,  N.  Y. 


Alabama — A.    F    Lokey,   Birmiugham;    Dr.    Isaac 

Hlggs,  Cltronelle. 
Arizona — Eugene    W.    Chafln,    Long    Beacn,    Cal.; 

John  Wix  Thomas,  Phoenix. 
Arkansas — G.  H.  KlmbaU,  Little  Rock;  J.  H.  Parker, 

Dardenelle. 
California — H.  Clay  Needham,  Los  Angeles. 
Colorado — John  Hipp  and  Otto  Reinhardt,  Denver. 
Connecticut — -E.  L.  G.  Hohenthal,  South  Manchester; 

P.  G.  Piatt.  Now  Britain, 
pelaware — L.  W.  Broslus  and  Wm.  E.  Hawkins, 

Wilmington. 
District  of  Columbia — Matthew  E.  O'Brien  and  John 

R.  Mahoney,  Washington. 
Florida — John   P.    Coffin   and   Mrs.   Charlotte  B. 

Coffin,  Johnstown. 
Idaho — Col.  James  M.  Ingersol,  Pocatello;  Lowell 

H.  Coates,  Northgate,  N.  Dak. 
Illinois — Robert  H.  Patton,  Springfield. 
Indiana — J.  Raymond  Schmidt,   Chicago;  Sumner 

W.  Ilaynes,  Portland. 
Iowa — A.  MacEaohron,  Waterloo;  Fred  T.  Steven- 
son, Waukee. 
Kansas — O.   A.   Herbert,   Peabody;  J.  N.  Woods, 

Ottawa. 
Kentucky — Mrs.  Frances  E.  Beauchamp,  Lexington; 

Wm.  B.  Gragg,  Somerset. 
Maine — Wm.  I.  Sterling  and  Frederick  A.  Shepherd, 

Waterville. 
Maryland — Finley    C:    Hendrickson,    Cumberland; 

Geo.  R.  Gorsuch,  Baltimore. 
Massachasetts — John    B."  Lewis,    Reading;    Daniel 

A.  Poling,  Boston. 
Michigan — Burton    L.    Rockwood,    Cliicago;    John 

H.  Easley,  Plain  well 
Minnesota — W.  G.  Calderwood,  Minneapolis;  E.  E. 

Lobetk,  Alexandria. 
Mississippi — B.  F.  Howard,  Gulfport. 
Missouri — H.  P.  Faris,  Clinton;  Julius  C.  Hughes, 

Richmond. 
Nebraska — J.    H.    CuiTle,    Bradshaw;    John    Grant 

Shick,  University  Place. 


Nevada — Rev.  J.  M.  Swander,  Elko. 

New  Hampshire — Ralph  Meraa,  Exeter;  Arthvu:  B. 

Simouds,  Franklin. 
New  Jersey — Will  D.  Martin,  Ilasbrouck  Heights; 

James  Gilbert  Mason,  Metuchen. 
New  Mexico — Dr.   Randolph  Cook,  Albuquerque; 

Dr.  V/.  G.  Bassett,  Des  Moines. 
New    York — OUn    S.    Bishop,    Utlca;    Francla   E. 

Baldwin,  Elmira. 
North  Carolina — ThomM  P.   Johnston,  Salisbury; 

Dr.  J.  M.  Templeton,  Gary. 
North  Dakota — George  Llppman,  Granville;  O.  E. 

McCracken,  Fargo. 
Ohio — Aaron  S.  Watklns,  Columbus  Grove;  Howson 

L.  Peeke,  Sandusky. 
Oklahoma — Ernest  Allison  Smith,   Gutlirie;  J.  E. 

Brewer,  Enid. 
Oregon — George  L.  Cleaver,  Imbler;  J.  P.  Newell, 

Portland. 
Pennsylvania — Dr.    B.    E.    P.   Prugh,    Harrlsburg; 

David  B.  McCalmont,  Franklin. 
Rhode  Island — Louis  Remington,  Rumford;  Fred- 
erick T.  Jencks,  W.  Barrlngton. 
South  Dakota — Dr.  C.  V.  Templeton,  Woonsocket; 

W..T.  Rafferty,  Watertown. 
Tennessee — Dr.  Ira  Landrlth,  Chicago. 
Texas— P.  F.  Paige,  Dallas;  H.  L.  Wlnchel,  Cisco. 
Utah — Prof.   W.    N.   Jonas,   Cowley,    Wyo.;   Rev. 

Henry  N.  Olson,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Vermont — L.   W.   Hanson,  Montpeller;  George  S. 

Woods,  Pawlet. 
Washington — Walter  E.  McDowell,  Olympla;  Mrs- 

Nettle  Hallenbeek,  Tacoma. 
Virginia — E.  R.  Mclntyre,  Drewery's  Bluff;  France 

M.  Hammond,  Troutville. 
West  Virginia — J.   E.   Cunningham,  Pennsboro;  J- 

Goodloe  Jackson,  Jane  Lew.  , 

Wisconsin — A.    J.    Benjamin,    Milwaukee;    H.    H. 

Tubbs,  Elkhorn. 
Wyoming — J.   H.   Cortner,  Farmland,   Ind;  A.  B. 

Campbell,  Thermopolls. 


SOCIALIST    LABOR    PARTY. 

Nationai.  Secretary — Arnold  Petersen,  45  Rose  Street,  New  York  City.  National  Executive  Committee-— 
Sidney  Armer,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  John  M  Francis,  Du  Quoin,  111.;  Charles  Ginsberg,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
John  Sweeny,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.;  Samuel  Johnson,  St.  Paul,  Minn  ;  Karl  Oberheu,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  C 
Butterworth,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  P.  E.  De  Lee,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  John  D.  Goerke,  Cleveland,  O  ;  Donald  L  Munro, 
Portsmouth,  Va.;  John  C.  Schafer,  Seattle,  Wash.;  A.  Nastefl,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Joseph  Fenyves,  New  York 
City;  Steven  Teofanov,  Dayton,  O.;  Ingi'ar  Paulsen,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


SOCIALIST    PARTY    NATIONAL    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

William  Brandt,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  George  J.  Roewer,  Jr.,  Boston.  Mass.;  James  Oneal,  New  York  City; 
Oliver  C.  Wilson,  Chicago,  111.;  Edmund  T.  Melms,  Milwaukee,  Wis  ;  William  H.  Henry,  Indianapolis, 
Ind  ;  John  Hagel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Otto  Branstetter,  Secretary,  Chicago,  111. 


WASHINCTON    HEADQUARTERS    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Washington  Headquarters  Association,  founded  by  the  Daugliters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
is  a  patriotic  society  and  holds  its  meetings  once  a  month  at  Washington  Headquarters,  160th  Street,  near 
Amsterdam  Avenue.  Officers  are:  Organizer — Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Kramer.  Prrsldent — Mrs.  Simon  Baruch, 
51  West  70th  Street.  Honorary  Presidents — Mesdames.  Wiili.am  R  Stuart.  N.  Taylor  Phillips,  George 
Wilson  Smith.  Honorary  Vice-President — Mre.  11.  Cro.swell  Tuttle  Vice  Presidents — Mesdames  Oviedo 
Bostwiek,  Livingston  Rowe  Schuyler,  Miss  Mary  Van  Buren  Vanderpoel.  Recording  Secretary — Mrs. 
Albert  Emerson  Hadlock.  Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Joseph  Kendrick  Butler,  28  Lcflerts  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Treasurer — Mrs.  Charles  A.  J.  Qiieck-Bcrner.  tlniolling  Secretary — Mrs.  II.  Croswell 
Tuttle.     Historian — Mrs.  Percy  Hamilton  Gordsell 


AMERICAM    BAR    ASSOCIATION. 

Each  State  and  Territory  is  represented  by  one  Vice-President  and  one  member  of  the  General  Council. 
Membership  about  11.000.  This  a.ssooiatiou  of  lawyers  of  the  United  States  was  organized  in  1878.  Officers: 
President — Hampton  L.  Carson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Secietary — George  Whiteiock,  1416  Muiisey  Building, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Treasurer — Frederick  E  Wadhams,  78  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Assistant  Secretaries 
— W.  Tnomaa  Kemp,  Gaylord  Lee  Clark,  1416  Munsey  Building,  Baitim.ore  Md. 


MILITARY    SOCIETY    CF    THE    FRONTIER. 

The  quallilcation  lor  membership  is  to  be  line.nl  doaccnt  in  the  male  or  female  lines  from  an  ancestor 
who  took  part  in  actual  hostilities  again.'st  the  native  Indians  Coimu'-mdcr-General — Gordon  Monges  Ash, 
Frederick,  Md.  First  Vice-Commander-Geneial — Dr  J.  G.  H.  Biillocl)  Washington,  D.  C.  Second  Vice- 
Commander-General — H.  M  M  Rioh.irds,  Lebanon.  Pa.  Third  Vice-Cmnmn-.rleT-Ocnerul — Col.  11;  J.  dc  la 
Vergue,  New  Orleans  La  Secrelary-Gmeral  and  Treasurer-General — Rooert  J.  I'.  McCowan,  Bridgeton, 
N  J.  Board  of  Mar.npcrs— Mrs.  S.  M  L.  Haley,  South  Lee,  N.  H  ;  Mrs  Robert  Kail  Wiles,  Chicago,  111.; 
Mrs.  Warner  Moore.  Richmond.  Va  ;  Mrs.  W.  Samuel  Goodwyn.  Emporia.  Va.:  Mrs  J.  F.  Wienmann, 
I^ittle  Rock,  Ark.;  Frank  H.  Andrew.  Canibridge,  i^^...;  •  L'-^'t.  Ora  A.  Martin, -United  States  Navy. 


Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitviion. 


PHILIPPINE    ELECTION    RETURNS. 

The  general  election  In  the  Philippines  was  held  on  June  3,  1919.  Out  of  715,352  persons  regit, 
(of  whom  about  23,000  were  In  the  city  of  Manila)  the  total  vote  was  670,599  (Including  :^2,631  in  the  cJv, 
of  Manila).  The  Iarge.st.  vote  (56,739)  was  cast  in  the  Province  of  PanRasinan.  The  Philippine  Legislature 
consists  of  23  Senators  (of  whom  20  are  Nationalists,  1  Democrat,  and  2  Independent)  and  91  Representatives 
(of  whom  77  are  Nationalists,  4  Democrats,  8  Independents,  1  Nat.  Ind.,  and  1  Pooular  Nat.  League). 
Of  the  36  elective  Provincial  Governors,  34  are  Nationalists,  1  Democrat,  1  Independeni.  The  Senators 
hold  ofiBce  6  years,  one-hall  having  been  elected  in  1916,  the  other  half  In  1919.  The  Representatives  serve 
3  years,  and  were  chosen  by  the  people  in  1919.  The  Provincial  Governors  serve  3  years.  They  were 
elected  In  1919. 

The  Filipino  people  have  established  the  stable  government  demanded  by  Congress  as  the  prerequisite 
for  the  granting  of  their  independence,  in  the  opinion  of  Governor-General  Harrison  of  the  Philippines, 
expressed  in  his  annual  report,  made  public  in  the  United  States  late  In  November,  1919  He  reiterated 
the  hope  that  "early  independence  will  be  conceded  "  Every  American  soldier  could  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  islands  during  the  war.  Governor  Harrison  said,  and  the  United  States  could  have  depended  upon 
the  Filipino  people  "to  defend  the  American  interests  and  the  prestige  of  the  American  flag  in  the  archi- 
pelago." 


EIGHTEENTH    AmEtiDHlEKT    TO    THE    CONSTITUTION.      ; 

This  amendment,  which  had  received  the  legislative  ratification  of  the  required  two-thirds  of  the  States 
by  January  16,  1919,  was  proclaimed  by  the  State  Department  on  January  29  as  going  into  full  fcTce  and 
effect  on  January  16,  1920.     (For  text  of  the  amendment  see  page  195  ) 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  as  Joint  Resolution  No.  17  on  April  14, 
1917,  by  Mr.  Sheppard  of  Texas,  and  wit.l  some  textual  alterations  passed  the  Senate  August  1,  1917,  by 
65  to  20,  eleven  members  not  voting.  The  resolution  was  amended  in  the  House  by  deferring  Its  effect 
until  the  end  of  a  year  after  its  adoption,  and  by  giving  the  States  concurrent  power  with  Congress  to  enforce 
Its  provisions,  instead  of  leaving  the  enforcement  to  Congioss  aione.  As  the  measure  came  from  the  Senate 
It  was  to  be  inoperative  unless  ratified  within  six  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission,  but  the  House  added 
another  year  of  grace,  and  passed  the  amendment  December  17  by  282  to  128,  twenty-three  members  not 
voting.  The  Senate  concurred  in  all  amendments  on  December  18,  and  it  was  deposited  in  the  Department 
of  State  on  December  19,  1917,  in  its  final  form.  Tlie  first  State  Legislature  to  ratify  was  that  of  Mississippi, 
January  8,  1918. 

DATES   OF   RATIFICATION. 


1918. 

1918. 

1919. 

1919. 

1.  Mississippi . . 

.Jan.     8 

13.  Georgia. . . . 

.July 

22 

23.  W.-ishtiigton . 

.Jan. 

13 

35.  Utah 

.Jan.    15 

2.  Virginia. .   . . 

.Jan.    10 

14.  Louisiana. . 

.Aug. 

O 

24.  Ci-.Ufornia... 

.Jan. 

13 

36.  Nebraska . . 

.Jan.    16 

3.  Kentucky.. . 

.Jan.    14 

15.  Florida 

.Dec. 

14 

25,  Arkansas. . . . 

.Jan. 

14 

37.  Missouri . . . 

..Jan.    16 

4.  S.  Carolina. . 

.Jan.   23 

26.  Illinois 

.Jan. 

14 

38.  Wyoming . . 

..Jan.   Ifi 

6.  N.  Dakota . . 

.Jan.   25 

1919. 

27.  Indiana 

.Jan, 

14 

39.  Miimesota. 

.Jan.    17 

6.  Maryland. . . 

.Feb.   13 

16.  Michigan.  . 

.Jan. 

2 

28.  Kansas    

.Jan. 

14 

40.  Wisconsin. . 

..Jan.    17 

7.  Montana 

.Feb.   19 

17.  Oklahoma.. 

..fan. 

7 

29.  N.  Carolinfi . 

.Jan. 

14 

41.  N.  Mexico. 

.Jan.   20 

8    Texas 

.  Mar.    4 
.Mar.  18 

18    Ohio      .  .    . 

.Tan. 

7 
8 

30.  .Alabama 

31.  Iowa 

.Jan. 
.Jan. 

14 

42.  Nevada 

43.  Vermont. .  . 

.Jan.   21 

9.  Delaware.  .  . 

19.  Tennessee. . 

.Jan. 

..Jan.   29 

10.  S.  Dakota. . . 

.Mar.  20 

20.  Idaho 

.Jan. 

S 

32.  Colorado 

.Jan. 

15 

44.  Kew  York.. 

.-.Jan.   29 

11.  Mas'chusetts 

..AprU    2 

21.  Maine 

.Jan. 

8 

33    Oreeon .  .  .    . 

.Jan. 

15 

45.  Pennsylvania  Feb.  25 

12.  Arizona 

.May  22 

22.  West  Virginia.  Jan. 

9 

34.  N.  Hamp.  .  . 

.Jan. 

15 

One  of  the  first  points  raised  against  the  amendment  by  the  "Drys"  was,  not  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  for  it.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that  poi* 
In  a  suit  between  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  the  State  of  Kansas  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
Webb-Kenyon  United  States  Act,  by  holding  that  the  Constitutional  requirement  meant  two-thirds  of 
the  quorum  present.  The  second  and  chief  contention  was  that  ratification  by  the  Legislature  is  not 
Bufflclent  in  States  v.'hich  have  a  referendum  clause  in  their  Constitutions,  but  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  must  be  submitted  in  those  States  directly  to  the  yieople  at  the  polls. 
In  Oregon,  where  this  argument  was  first  put  to  a  legal  test,  the  Supreme  Court,  April  29,  1919,  ruled  that 
the  referendum  clause  in  the  Oregon  Constitution  was  applicable  only  to  State  legislation.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Washington,  5  to  4,  decided  in  favor  of  the  referendum. 

The  Legislat\ire  of  Rhode  Island  adopted  a  resolution  instructing  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
to  begin  action  in  the  name  of  the  State  to  contest  the  constitutionality  of  the  amendment  as  an  infringement 
upon  the  police  power  of  the  State  and  "contrary  t-o  the  spirit  and  system  of  the  dual  form  of  government 
erected  by  the  Constitution." 

The  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  6  to  1,  Septemoer  30,  191{>,  decided  that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  must, 
be  submitted  to  the  people,  under  the  referendum  law  of  that  State.  The  word  "Legislature,"  as  used  in 
the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Ohio  court  said,  comprised  the  entire  legislative  power  of  the  State  and  as 
SO'  used  included  not  only  the  two  branches  of  the  General  Assembly  but  the  popular  will  expressed  in 
the  referendum  provided  for  it.  ■  • 

The  people  of  Ohio,  November  4,  1919,  voted  against  the  adoption  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
by  a  majority  of  less  than  one  thousand.    For  vote,  see  election  tables  elsewhere. 

The  States  themselves  to  the  number  of  33,  not  including  Alaska  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  have 
adopted  prohibition  by  States  or  by  constitutional  amendments,  beginning  with  Maine  in  1851  and  coming 
down,  in  point  of  time,  to  Delaware  and  Wyoming,  in  which  two  commonwealths  prohibition  takes  effect 
In  1920. 

The  Federal  Food  Conservation  Law  of  August  10,  1917,  as  a  matter  of  food  conservation,  forbade 
the  use  of  foods,  fruits,  food  materials,  and  feeds  in  the  oroduction  of  distilled  spirits  for  beverage  purposes. 
This  provision  was  to  be  in  effect  after  30  days  from  the  approval  of  the  act,  and  to  continue  until  the 
end  of  the  war  as  'ascertained  and  proclaimed  by  the  President."  The  same  act  authorized  the  President 
to  limit,  regulate,  or  prohibit  the  use  of  the  same  articles  as  above  In  tlie  prodxiction  of  malt  or  vinous 
liquors  lor  beverage  purposes;  or  he  might  limit  the  alcoholic  content  of  any  such  malt  or  vinous  liquor. 
This  action  was  to  be  taken  whenever  the  President  should  find  It  essential  to  the  national  defense,  and 
to  continue  in  force  in  his  discretion.  Orders  were  issued  in  accordance  with  this  power,  and  the  supply 
of  fuel  to  breweries  was  also  regulated.  The  brewing  of  non-intoxicating  or  "near"  beer  was  forbidden 
for  a  time,  but  early  in  1919  the  ban  was  removed,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  adopting  a  standard 
of  under  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  alcoholic  content  as  permissible.  Many  of  the  brewers,  by  advice  of  counsel, 
joined  In  a  test  ca.se  against  the  law,  and  brewed  and  sold  2.75  per  cent.  beer. 

The  Federal  War  Time  Prohibition  Act  of  November  21,  1918,  which  went  Into  effect  on  June  30, 
1919.  provided  that  after' the  latter  date  and  "until  the  conclusion  of  the  present  war  and  thereafter  until 
the  termination  of  demobilization,  the  date  of  which  shall  be  determined  and  proclaimed  by  the  President," 
the  sale  of  distilled  spirits  or  of  beer,  wine,  or  otheir  intoxicating  malt  or  vinous  liquors  for  beverage  purposes 
should  be  unlawful;  withdrawal  from  bond  and  sale  for  export  were  permitted. 
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ISimion  Jactttrns  tig  estates. 


Note — Other  past  votes  are  collected  In  one  tabi 
(1918  Congressional  election  figures  also  will  be 

ALABAMA. 


COTTNTIBS. 


Autnuga 
Baldwin 
Barbour 
Bibb .  . . 
Blount. 
Bullock. 
Butler.  . 
Callwun 
Cliambera 
Clierolice . 
Chilton. . . 
Choctaw. . 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cleburne. . 

ColTee 

C!>ll)ert 

Conecuh. . 

Coosa .... 

Covington. 

Crenshaw. 

Cullman 

l)ule    <  . 

ll.illas.  . 

De  Kalb 

lOlinore . 

Esoarabia 

Etowah 

I'liyotte. 

I'TanUliu 

Geneva. 

Greens 

Hale .  . . 

Heury. . 

Houston 

Jac!:son. 

JeiTei-son 

Lamav. . 

Lauderdale. . 

Lawrence. 

Lee    

L)*ne.stone. 
liOwBdes. .  . 

Muoon 

Madison  .  . 
Marengo. . .  . 
Marion. 
Miu-shall    . 
Mobile   . .  . . 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
Morgan.   . . . 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pilie 

Randolph.  . 

Russell 

Shelby 

St.  Clair. . . 

Sumter 

Tulladega.    . 
Tallapoosa. 
Tu.scaloosa.  , 

Walker 

Washington. 

Wilcox 

Winston .... 


Total 99,516 


Presiuent, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Detn 


773 

767 

1.235 

1,247 

1,488 

743 

1,162 

2,2;12 

1,683 

1,136 

884 

765 

1.397 

1,198 

762 

2,029 

1,132 

1,032 

872 

1,717 

1. 129 

1,396 

1,260 

1,575 

1,787 

1,631 

985 

1.887 

1,031 

1.011 

1,265 

383 

795 

865 

1.678 

1,909 

10,679 

1,299 

1,678 

995 

'1,369 

1,450 

540 

575 

2.206 

1.191 

1.328 

1,944 

3,026 

1,029 

3,316 

2,120 

897 

1,179 

1,791 

1,328 

752- 

1,311 

990 

770 

1.541 

1,892 

2,437 

2,314 

.noo 

866 
726 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep 


99 
216 

45 

217 

1.229 

4 

78 

442 

168 

508 

1,363 

21 

25 
677 
576 
426 
352 

42 
485 
305 
139 
1,351 
597 

23 
1.190 


108 

862 

697 

984 

713 

.    9 

15 

143 

466 

567 

2,052 

303 

369 

43 

42 

92 

9 

43 

215 

19 

807 

1.183 

832 

17 

106 

364 

20 

218 

50 

652 

3 

1.428 

851 

8 

447 

129 

218 

1,860 

32 

1 

1,107 


28,662 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


11 

148 

13 

106 

26 

2 

6 

29 

7 

27 

40 

12 

12 

1 

5 

17 

44 

17 

34 

107 

5 

9 

4 

7 

33 


1.91S 


Han- 

ly. 

Proh 


I 

2 

27 

5 

46 

14 

;<i 

16 

296 

95 

4 

29 

47 

13 

4 

416 

HO 

6 

19 

13 

1 

1 

2 

1 

45 

8 

1 

1 

I 

8 

.^■^ 

10 

75 

21 

•i 

1 

19 

11 

44 

38 

12 

1 

18 

4 

11 

6 

4 

5 

4 

« 

9 

5H 

8 

6 

4 

6 

33 

3 

41 

12 

107 

20 

•i 

•  4 

U.  S.  Sen- 

ATOR,  1914. 


Under 

wood 

Dem 


1,034 


525 
539 
707 
742 

1,159 
472 
694 

1,000 

1,679 
803 
823 
473 
763 

l.IOO 
62G 
821 
687 
503 
800 

1,041 
797 

1.373 

1,535 
860 

1,352 

1,053 
581 

1.755 
852 
831 
696 
296 
505 
506 

1,736 
925 

4,873 
741 
862 
520 
657 
513 
421 
697 

1,234 
90 
857 

1,340 

1,508 
628 

1,576 

1,225 
508 
639 

1,088 
697 
.553 

1,202 
784 
440 
925 

1,142 

1.075 

2,721 
316 
603 
530 


Birch, 
Rep 


63.389 


15 

27 

10 

18 

1,062 

9 

35 

10 

361 

108 


5 

135 

341 

56 

87 

8 

139 

40 

9 

961 

283 

2 

966 

26 

14 

655 

497 

846 

116 

1 


255 

120 

130 

138 

5 

7 

1 

2 

28 


456 

1.066 

9 

2 

6 

147 


220 

1 

222 

389 

1 

71 

22 

.41 

1,150 

2 


909 


12,320 


U.  S.  Sen., 
posed,  54,880. 


1918,  J.  H.  Bankhead,  Dem.,  unop- 


PAST  VOTE   OF  ALABAMA    PRESIDENTIALS. 

1880 — Dem.,  90.887;  Rep.,  56.178;  Greenback,  4,642 
1884 — Dem.,  92,973;  Rep.,   59.144;   Greenback,  762; 
Proh.,  612. 

1888— Dem.,  117,320;  Rep.,  56,197;  Proh.,  583. 
1892— Dem.,  138,138;  Rep.,  9,197;  Popul.,  85,181;  Proh. 

2;9. 


e  after  Wyoming. 

found  grouped  following  these  returns.) 

PAST  VOTE  OF  ALABAMA    PRESIDENTIALS 
— Continued. 

1896— Dem.,  107,137;  Rep.,  54,737;  Nat.  Dem.,  6,462; 
Proh.,  2,147;  Popul.,  24.089. 

1900— Dem..  96.368;  Rep.,  53,669;  Proh.,  1,407;  A.  F. 
Peop.,  3,796;  Soc.  Dem.,  928. 

1904— Dem  .  79,857;  Rep.,  22,472;  Soc,  853;  Proh., 
612;  Soc.  Lab  ,  839;  Popul.,  6,051. 

1908— Dem.,  74,374;  Rep..  25.308;  Soc,  1.399;  Proh.. 
662;  Popul.,  1,568;  Ind.,  495. 

1912- Dem  ,  82,438;  Rep.,  9,732;  Progr.,  22,680;  Soc., 
3.029. 

ARIZONA. 


Counties. 


Apache.  . . 
Cochise .... 
Coconino. . . 

Glla   

Graham. . . 
Greenlee . .  . 
Maricopa. 
Mohave . .  . . 
Navajo   .  .  .  , 

Pima 

Pinal  .... 
Santa  Cruz., 
Yavapai . . . . 
Yi.una 


Total 33.170 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


648 
6.115 
1,171 
3,686 
1,597 
1.492 
7,634 
1,335 
1,240 
2,079 
1,232 

726 
2,893 
1,322 


Hu 
ghea. 
Rep 


311 

3,203 
802 

1,495 
497 
672 

5,747 
643 
574 

2,616 
855 
G66 

1,716 
727 


20,524 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


16 
694 

77 
510 
119 
156 
574 
243 

25 
150 

60 

42 
331 
177 


3.174 


Han- 

ly. 

Proh 


5 

120 

22 

42 

44 

14 

685 

,     5 

42 

77 

32 

8 

43 
14 


1,153 


Governor, 
1918. 


Colt- 
er, 
Dem. 


528 
4,898 

867 
2,876 
1,252 
1,159 
4,977 

899 

812 
1,842 
1,079 

683 
2,590 
1,126 


25,588 


Camp 
bell. 
Rep. 


409 
4,110 

935 
2.117 

822 

786 
7,779 

527 

780 
2,465 
1,169 

609 
2,615 

804 


25,927 


Gov.,  1918,  Smith,  Soc,  444. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  amend,  tailed 
1918  by  a  vote  of  12,873  to  27,177. 

The  death  penalty  for  murder  was  adopted  1918 
by  a  vote  of  20.443  to    0,602. 

Compulsory  vaccination  of  Children  was  defeatefl 

1918  by  13,941  to  13,411. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  ARIZONA. 


1878  (Cong.),  Dem  , 
1880  (Cong  ),  Dem  , 
1882  (Cong  ),  Dem  , 
1884  (Cong  ),  Dem., 
1886  (Cong  ),  Dem  , 
1888  (Cong.),  Dem., 
1890  (Cong  ),-Dem  , 
1892  (Cong  ),  Dem 

(Cong  ), 

(Cong), 
(Cong.), 


1894 
1896 
1900 


2,.M2;  Gr.,  1,097;  Ind.,  822, 
4,095;  Rep.,  3,606. 
6,121;  Rep.,  5,145. 
5,095;  Rep..  6,747.  - 
6,355;  Rep.,  4,472. 
7,686;  Rep  ,  3,852. 
6,137;  Rep.,  4.941. 
7,1.52;  Rep.,  5,171. 
4,773;  Rep  ,  5,648 
6,065;  Rep.,  4,090 


Pop. 
Pop. 


,  3,006. 
,  3,895. 
Pro.,  292; 


Dem  , 
Dem., 
Dem.,   8,664;   Rep.,   7.664;" 
Soc,  1,.304 
1902  (Cong  ),  Dem  ,  9,716;  Rep.,  9,239. 
190,  (Cong  ),  Dem  ,  10,494;  Rep  ,  9,521;  Pro.,  108. 
1906  (Cong  ),  Dem  .  11.101;  Rep.,  8,909;  Soc,  2,078. 
1908   (Cong.),  Dem.,  11,727;  Rep.,  12,435;   Soc.  1,912; 
Pro.,  106. 

1911  (Gov),  Dem.,  11,123;  Rep  ,  9,166. 

1912  (Prcs),  Dem..  10,324;  Rep..  3,021:    Prog.,  6,949; 
Soc,  3,163;  Pro.,  265. 

1912   (Cong  ),  Dem.,  11,389;  Rep.,  3,110;   Prog.,  6,819; 

Soc,  3,034;  Pro.,  193. 
1914   (Gov.),  Dem.,  25,226;  Rep.,  17,602;    Pl'Og.;  6.206; 

Soc,  2,973.  t 

1916    (Pres  ).  Dem..  33,170;  Rep.,  20,524;    Soc.  3,174; 

Pro,  1,153. 
1916  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  27,946;  Rep.,  27,976. 
1918  (Gov.).  Dem.,  25,588;  Rep.,  25,927;  Soc,  444. 


ARIZONA  INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  Arizona,  1901,  which  were 
in  force  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  continued  In  force  by  provision  of  that 
document,  and  remained  in  force  until  the  adoption 
of  the  1913  Code,  required  registration  as  one  of  the 
qualifications  of  an  elector,  but  this  qualification  was 
omitted  In  the  1913  Code,  hence  it  was  impossible  to 
check  the  signatures  to  petitions. 


Election  Returns  hy  States. 
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ARKANSAS. 


Counties. 
(75.) 


Arkansas.. . . 

Ashley 

Baxter 

Benton 

Boone 

Bradley. . . . 
Calhoun .... 
Carroll    .... 
Chicot  ..    . 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleburne. . . 
Cleveland.. 
Columbia. . 
Conway .... 
Craigliead. . . 
Crawford  .  .  . 
Crittenden . 

Cross 

Dallas 

Desha  .... 

Drew 

Faulkner. . . 
Franklin.  .    . 
Fulton.   . .  . 
Garland . 
Grant.  . 
Greene.  .  . 
Hempstead 
Hot  Spring 
Howard. . . . 
Independ'ce 
Izard. .    . . 
Jackson. 
Jefferson  .  . 
Johnson 
Lafayette   . 
Lawrence .  .  . 
Lee ... 
Lincoln. .  .  . 
Little  River 

Logan 

Lonoke .    . 
Madison. . 
Marion. . .  . 
Miller.  . 
Mississippi 

Mouroe 

Montgomery 
Nevada  . ; 
Newtou. 
Ouachita 

Perry 

Phillips     . 

Pike 

Poinsett 
Polk .... 
Pope.    . 
Prairie. 
Pulaski . . 
Randolph. 
Saline 
Scott.  .   . ; 
Searcy    . .    . 
Sebastian 
Sevier 
Sharp .... 
St.  Francis 
Stone.   . . . 
TJnlon  .... 
Van  Buren. 
Washington 

White 

Woodruff .  . 
Yell 


PRE3.,    1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem 


Total 112,282 


1,119 

1,519 

914 

3,106 

1,413 

1,159 

933 

1,512 

570 

1.975 

1,950 

865 

1,128 

2.074 

1,401 

1,957 

1,622 

563 

927 

1,150 

960 

1.627 

2,031 

1.679 

1.096 

1.678 

957 

2,292 

2,103 

1,429 

1,317 

1,987 

1,267 

1,351 

2,173 

1,479 

891 

1.706 

848 

889 

842 

2,018 

2.180 

1,456 

781 

.1.418 

1,249 

741 

939 

1,376 

559 

1,405 

975 

1,466 

1.178 

1,174 

1.242 

2,148 

1,061 

6,008 

1,553 

1,567 

1,369 

629 

3,719 

1.265 

978 

960 

682 

1,691 

1,272 

2,922 

2,823 

935 

2,099 


Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 


613 

463 

318 

1,293 

598 

314 

275 

1,034 

474 

678 

973 

271 

230 

721 

1,032 

543 

1,195 

91 

252 

527 

369 

838 

817 

582 

392 

1,057 

190 

533 

1,238 

645 

545 

762 

285 

476 

923 

571 

365 

298 

353 

477 

364 

1,183 

515 

1,332 

274 

402 

417 

508 

432 

657 

675 

970 

439 

552 

605 

511 

448 

783 

655 

2,593 

458 

231 

514 

919 

1.366 

244 

251 

395 

298 

273 

743 

1,625 

673 

438 

781 


U.S.SEN.1916 


Kir- 

by, 

Dem 


1,101 
1.594 
844 
3,093 
1,431 
1,182 
975 
1.429 
524 
1,956 
1,993 
991 
1,144 
1,998 
1.380 
2,047 
1,649 
528 
832 
1,162 
1,061 
1,615 
2.116 
1.781 
1,064 
1,952 
994 
2,216 
l,9oS 
1,651 
1,451 
1,909 
1,033 
1,303 
2,161 
1,560 
844 
1,678 
806 
856 
796 
2.344 
2.060 
1.484 
874 
1.309 
1,130 
641 
913 
1,248 
597 
1,320 
849 
1,375 
1.219 
1.033 
1,074 
2,067 
1.091 
5,687 
1.473 
1,376 
1.290 
622 
2,971 
1,213 
1,078 
1.012 
553 
1,927 
1,228 
2,8.58 
2.591 
946 
2.179 


Rem- 
mel. 
Rep 


47,135  110,29: 


665 
542 
310 

1,453 
611 
322 
270 

1,021 
394 
752 
981 
332 
358 
696 

1,053 
590 

1,339 
93 
307 
544 
314 
822 
922 
701 
412 
982 
198 
608 

1,320 
718 
528 
861 
309 
546 
969 
694 
403 
336 
335 
407 
332 

1.: 

561 

1,426 
304 
367 
349 
485 
458 
641 
843 

1,080 
388 
423 
633 
425 
457 
821 
671 

2,381 
446 
226 
519 
947 

1,195 
265 
293 
391 
281 
301 
802 

1.628 
745 
504 
927 


Gov.,  1916. 


Br'gh 
Dem 

1.313 

1.548 

929 

3,524 

1,595 

1,291 

963 

1,585 

594 

2.102 

2,192 

973 

1.146 

2.160 

1,511 

2.354 

1,758 

570 

980 

1,259 

1.137 

1.731 

2,030 

1,747 

1,054 

2,226 

1,078 

2.396 

2,163 

1,674 

1,470 

2,080 

1,250 

1,.355 

2,448 

1,699 

1,002 

1,751 

886 

1,013 

911 

2.402 

2.995 

1,475 

874 

1,460 

1,372 

812 

933 

1,417 

556 

1.473 

1,072 

1,546 

1,204 

1,276 

1.217 

2,320 

1,128 

6,853 

1,742 

1,745 

1,422 

^693 

1>1 
1,047 
1,023 
680 
1,978 
1,263 
3,254 
2.876 
1.015 
2,281 


Town 
send. 
Rep 


48,922  122,041    43,963 


613 
436 
335 
1,374 
677 
315 
273 
1,062 
341 
693 
919 
303 
285 
688 
944 
490 
1,240 
75 
225 
451 
219 
739 
808 
613 
369 
744 
164 
535 
1,287 
577 
452 
717 
349 
441 
811 
602 
355 
276 
339 
331 
370 
1,181 
464 
1,396 
277 
367 
316 
325 
404 
621 
679 
994 
390 
373 
597 
337 
434 
864 
476 
1,605 
416 
200 
483 
1.038 
1.328 
207 
252 
336 
319 
245 
750 
1.508 
677 
421 
811 


CHANCERY  DISTRICTS  IN  ARKANSAS. 

1 — J.  E.  Martineau:  2 — E.  G  Hammock:  3 — J.  P 
Henderson;  4 — John  M.  Elliott;  5 — A.  L  Hutchine: 
6 — Jaa.  D.  Shaver;  7 — J.  M.  Barker;  8 — Lyman  F 
Reeder;  9 — Jordan  Sellers;  10 — J.  V.  Bourland; 
11 — ^Ben.  F.  McMahan;  12 — Archer  Wheatley. 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR.  ARKANSAS.  1918. 

""  Fulhs 

Soc. 

13 

12 

139 

162 

103 

99 

25 

32 

13 

124 

112 

117 

5 

23 

6 

21 

50 

33 

89 

68 

114 

31 

18 

47 

117 

204 

65 

35 

23 

22 

24 

144 

130 

140 

7 

22 

4,792 


Counties. 

Br'gh 
Dem. 

Fulks. 
Soc. 

Arkansas. . . 

547 

27 

Ashley 

373 

7 

Baxter 

468 

42 

Benton 

2,350 

252 

Boone 

1.205 

61 

Bradley 

589 

40 

Calhoun 

395 

12 

Carroll 

1.623 

149 

Chicot 

249 

Clark 

743 

20 

Clay 

1,478 

170 

Cleburne    . 

768 

106 

Cleveland. . . 

472 

10 

Columbia. .  . 

1,456 

30 

Conway .... 

1,169 

52  • 

Craighead  . . 

697 

22 

Crawford . . 

1.954 

145 

Crittenden  . 

340 

1 

Cross 

492 

14 

Dallas 

531 

15 

Desha 

408 

10 

Drew 

610 

20 

Faulkner.. . . 

940 

84 

Franklin... 

1.126 

153 

Fulton 

990 

25 

Garland .... 

1.695 

133 

Grant 

272 

2 

Greene .... 

1.638 

112 

Hempstead.. 

1.296 

215 

Hot  Spring. . 

^i 

85 

Howard .  .  . 

28 

Indep'dence 

886 

67 

Izard  

653 

15 

Jackson  ..   . 

727 

28 

Jeffei-son 

799 

24 

Johnson .   .  . 

1.443 

130 

Lafayette. . . 

556 

24 

Lawrence . . . 

589 

25 

Lee 

382 

3 

Counties. 

Br'gh 
Dem. 

Lincoln 

431 

Little  River 

399 

Logan 

1.692 

Lonoke 

1.975 

Madison... . 

1,232 

Marion 

758 

Miller 

602 

Mississippi.. 

784 

Monroe 

499 

M'tgomery. 

755 

Nevada 

832 

Newton 

,     649 

Ouachita  ... 

645 

Perry 

583 

Phillips 

1,825 

Pike 

460 

Poinsett 

832 

Polk 

852 

Pope 

1.255 

Prairie 

854 

Pulaski 

2,059 

Randolph. . 

1.036 

Saline 

530 

Scott 

688 

Searcy 

866 

Sebastian . . . 

1.683 

Sevier ... 

586 

Sharp  ^.  .  .  . 

609 

St.  Francis. . 

373 

Stone 

354 

Union 

666 

Van  Buren.. 

1,077 

Washington. 

2,062 

White... 

1,760 

Woodruff . . . 

479 

Yell 

1,000 

Total 

68,192 

PAST  VOTE  OF  ARKANSAS. 


37,927:  Rep.,  41,073. 
,  40,938:  Rep  ,  22,787. 
58.083:  Rep  ,  38.669;  Gr..  289 
.  32,652;  Gr,  18,967. 
60,865:  Rep..  42,549;  Gr.,  4,079. 
87.575;  Rep..  49.352;  Gr..  10.142. 
72.927:  Rep.,  50.805:  Gr..  1.847. 
90.650;  Rep..  54,070:  Wheel.,  19, 
99,229:  U.  L.,  84,223 
85,962:  Rep,  58,752:  U    L 


10.613; 


11,831; 


74.809;  Rep,  26.055;  Pop,  24,541; 
51,114;  Rep,  35,836;  Pop,  13,990. 
110.103:  Rep..  37,512;  Proh  ,  839; 


1872  (Pres.),  Dem., 
1874  (Cong.).  Dem 
1876  (Pres.),  Dem., 
1878  (Cong.),  Dem 
1880  (Pres  ),  Dem  , 
1882  (Gov  ) .  Dem  . 
1884  (Pres  ) .  Dem  , 
1886  (Gov  ).  Dem  , 
1888  (Gov  ).  Dem  , 

1888  (Pres  ).  Dem. 
Proh.,  641. 

1889  (Sup   Ct,),  Dem..  52,925;  Rep.,  41,615. 

1890  (Gov.),  Dem.,  106,267;  U.  L..  85,181 
1892   (Pres.),  Dem,  87,834;  Rep.,  46.884;  Pop 

Proh  ,  113 

1894  (Gov  ),  Dem. 
Proli  .  1,551. 

1895  (Gov.).  Dem. 
Proh..  851 

189'^    (Pros.),  iJem 

Nat..  893. 
1900  (Gov.).  Dem  .  88.637;  Rep  .  44.701;  Pop.,  3.641. 
1900  (Prea),  Dem.,  81,142:  Rep  ,  44,800:  Pbp  ,972:  Proh 

584:  Un.  R  ,  341. 
1902    (Gov  ),   Dem.,  77,354;  Rep 

Proh  .  4.791. 
1904   (Gov.).  Dem,  91.991;  Rep,  53,898;  Proh.,  2,527 

Soc,  1,364 
1904    (Pres.),  Dem.,  64,434;  Rep. 

Proh  ,  993:  Pop.,  2,318. 
1906   (Gov  ),  Dem.,  102,749;  Rep. 

Proh..  3.274. 
1908    (Pres  ).   Dem  .  87,015;   Rep. 

Proh  .  1,121;  Pop.,  1,026;  Ind.,  313 
1908  (Gov  ).  Dem..  111,478;  Rep.,  45,409;  Soc,  6,787 
1910  (Gov  ),  Dem  ,  101,646:  Rep  ,  39,570:  Soc  ,  9,196 
1912  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  109,826:  Rep 
1912  (Pres),  Dem.,  68.838:  Rep 

Proh  ,  898;  Soc,  8,153. 
1914  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  94,096;  Rep  , 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  33.449:  Rep..  11.222. 
1916    (Pres).  Dem.,  112.282;  Rep.,  47.135;  Soc 

Proh.,  2,015.  „  .„„„ 

1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  122,041;  Rep..  43.963;  Soc  ,  9,730. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  110,293;  Rep.,  48,922. 


29,251;  Pop.,  8,345 


46,860;  Soc,  1,816 
40,965:  Soc,  2,169 
56,760;   Soc,   5,750 


46.440;  Soc,  13,384. 
24,297;  Prog.,  21,673; 

30,987:  Soc,  10,434. 


6,993; 
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CALIFORNIA. 

President.  Ifll6. 

U.S.SEN.191B 

Counties. 

Wil- 
son, 

Hu- 
ghes. 

Ben- 
son, 

Man- 
ly. 

Pat- 
ton, 

John- 
son. 

Dem 

Rep 

Soc 

Proh 

Dem 

Rep  • 

Alameda. . . . 

43,748 

51,417 

5  439 

1,544 

22,207 

65,963 

Alpine 

23 

60 

15 

56 

Amador .... 

1,76b 

1.209 

136 

38 

1,129 

1,536 

Butte 

4,888 

3,956 

445 

3S9 

3,029 

4,873 

Calaveras. . 

1,624 

1.175 

136 

38 

1,008 

1,506 

Colusa 

1,998 

1,011 

129 

45 

1,525 

1.238 

Contra  Costa 

6,092 

6,731 

912 

302 

2,863 

8.464 

Del  Norte.   . 

471 

499 

141 

25 

301 

542 

El  Dorado .  . 

1,755 

1,068 

186 

33 

1,303 

1,316 

Fresno 

14,241 

11,707 

1,675 

912 

8,119 

16,441 

Glenn 

1.797 

1,342 

,     109 

94 

1,138 

1.657 

Humboldt..  . 

4.103 

5,786 

1,070 

361 

2,436 

7,068 

Imperial  . . 

3,273 

2,694 

368 

329 

2,015 

.  3,163 

Inyo 

966 

846 

153 

.52 

521 

922 

Kern 

9,566 

5,611 

567 

251 

6,915 

7.119 

Kings 

2,905 

2,221 

259 

220 

2,048 

2,279 

Eake 

1,164 

791 

182 

96 

613 

1.049 

Lassen 

1,323 

877 

146 

30 

759 

1.109 

Los  Angeles 

114,070 

135,554 

8,097 

10.061 

81,149 

112.280 

Madera 

1,880 

1,323 

187 

89 

1,111 

1.757 

Marin 

3.789 

4,328 

425 

106 

1,757 

5.963 

Mariposa.  . 

802 

451 

93 

29 

.501 

591 

Mendocino 

3,371 

3,494 

456 

150 

2,254 

3,995 

Merced 

2,637 

2,132 

293 

182 

1,195 

2,635 

Modoc 

1,222 

768 

84 

29 

828 

745 

Mono 

158 

137 

27 

5 

87 

147 

Monterey  . 

3.878 

3,599 

371 

191 

2,448 

4,2.37 

Nap.a 

3,088 

3,914 

308 

155 

2,164 

4,051 

Nevada 

2,548 

1,586 

286 

90 

1,320 

2,589 

Orange 

6,474 

10,609 

618 

1,020 

4,898 

9,676 

Placer 

3,375 

1.954 

322 

148 

1,875 

3,148 

Plumas 

1,0?5 

663 

106 

21 

5fil 

924 

Riverside.  . 

4,561 

7,152 

785 

836 

3.218 

7,593 

Sacramento. 

14,538 

10,696 

853 

546 

8.177 

16.368 

San  Benito.  . 

1,688 

1,419 

94 

40 

1,197 

1,417 

S.Bernardino 

9,398 

11^932 

809 

1,410 

6  213 

12,103 

San  DieKo.. 

16,815 

16,978 

1,627 

1,132 

8,813 

20,767 

S.  Francisco 

78,225 

63,093 

6,358 

1,404 

31,986 

101,574 

San  Joaquin . 

11,154 

•  7,861 

801 

557 

7,082 

10,437 

S.  LuisOb'po 

3,539 

2,854 

565 

159 

2.015 

3,659 

San  Mateo.  . 

4,485 

5,207 

551 

179 

1.721 

7,666 

S'ta  Barbara 

5,198 

4,153 

479 

347 

3.182 

4,796 

Santa  Clara 

14,185 

16,592 

1,023 

887 

7,828 

20,802 

Santa  Cruz  . 

4.511 

4,228 

386 

324 

2,763 

4,827 

Shasta  t 

2,828 

2,008 

452 

113 

1,813 

2,491 

Sierra  

594 

360 

56 

9 

351 

482 

Siskiyou .... 

3,447 

2,059 

432 

109 

2,076 

2.806 

Solano 

5,678 

3,536 

330 

192 

2,328 

6,807 

Sonoma 

8.377 

9,733 

937 

293 

5.131 

11,195 

Stanislaus. . . 

5,190 

4,401 

743 

J, 067 

2.863 

6,293 

Sutter   

1.543 

1,211 

81 

49 

1,185 

1,276 

Tehama .... 

2,531 

1,739 

345 

181 

1,658 

2,152 

Trinity 

661 

124 

104 

17 

411 

537 

Tulare 

7,299 

6,845 

913 

533 

4,934 

7,7.54 

'J'uolumne. . . 

1,584 

1,057 

242 

44 

969 

1,359 

V  entura .... 

2,835 

3,980 

266 

138 

?,623 

3.360 

Yolo ........ 

2,922 

2,334 

170 

78 

2,383 

2,531 

Yuba  ...... 

1.980 

1,530 

102 

31 

1,157 

2,188 

Total 

466,289 

462,516 

43,263 

27,713 

277,852 

574.V.57 

*  And  Progressive. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

1872  (Pres.).  Dem  ,  40,718;  Rep.,  54,044;  Lib.  Rep.,  81 
Dem.  (O'C),  1,068. 

1875  (Gov  ),  Dem  ,  61,509;  Rep.,  31,322;  Ind  ,  29,752. 

1876  (Pres  ),  Dem  ,  76,464;  Rep.,  79,264;  Gr.,  47. 

1379  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  47,647;  Rep.,  67.965;  Work.,  44,482. 
1880    (Pres.),  Dem.,  80,472;  Rep.,  80,370;  Gr.,  3,404 
1882    (Gov.),   Dem.,   """"'•   "—      ■>■"■"■   "-      • 
Proh..  5,772. 

1884  (Pres  ),  Dem., 
FroJi  ,  2,920. 

1885  (Gov.),  Dem. 
Proh.,  6,432;  Ind 


90,694;   Rep  ,   67,175;   Gr.,   1.020; 
89,288;  Rep,  102,416;  Gr.,  2,017; 


7,347; 
,  1,591; 


84,970;  Rep.,  84,318;  Amer., 
*««     12  227 
1888  ('Pre8')","Dem*,"ll7;729';  Rep.,  124,816;  Amer. 
Proh.,  5,761. 

117,184;  Rep.,  125,129:  Amer.,  10,073. 
118,293;  Rep.,  118,149;  Pop.,  25,352; 


189C  (Gov.),  Dem., 
1892  (Pres  ),  Dem. 

Proh.,  8,129. 
1894  (Gov.),  Dem. 

Proh.,  10,561. 
1894    (Sec).  Dem.,  86,443; 

Proh.,  8.262;  Ind..  2,405. 


111,942;  Rep.,  110,738;  Pop.,  51,304; 
Rep.,  126.541;  Pop..  49,73^1; 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR.  CALIFOI 

INIA. 

1918. 

COUNTIEa . 

Ste- 
phens 
Rep 

Bell. 
Ind. 

COUNTIES. 

Ste- 
phens 
Rep. 

Bell. 
Ind. 

Alameda . . . 

42,276 

27.332 

Placer 

1,978 

937 

Alpine ...   . 

56 

9 

Plumas 

540 

251 

Amador. . . . 

933 

887 

Riverside .  . 

7,181 

2.021 

Butte 

3,637 

1,496 

Sacramento 

9,004 

5,517 

Calaveras . . 

905 

650 

San  Benito . 

1,227 

858 

Colusa  . .    . 

1,200 

722 

San  Bemar. 

9,899 

3,909 

Con.  Costa. 

4,539 

3,778 

San  Diego. . 

16,333 

7,618 

Del  Norte. . 

585 

268 

San  Fran. .. 

36,099 

56,726 

El  Dorado. 

950 

681 

San  Joaq'n . 

9,475 

5,776 

Fresno  ..    . 

15,607 

6,679 

San  L.  Obis 

3,128 

1,806 

Glenn 

1,685 

757 

San  Mateo 

3,909 

3,817 

Humboldt. . 

6,974 

2,317 

San.  Barb'a 

4,699 

1,915 

Imperial .   . 

2,748 

1,066 

Santa  Clara 

13,167 

8,077 

Inyo 

744 

315 

Santa  Cru2. 

4,104 

1,863 

Kern  .... 

5,894 

4,897 

Shasta 

1,949 

937 

Kings 

3,286 

1,375 

Sierra  

379 

181 

Lake 

1,032 

619 

Si.skiyou..  . 

2,196 

1,360 

Lassen  .... 

1,068 

444 

Solano 

3,254 

3,497 

Los  Angeles 

106,198 

54,031 

Sonoma. . . . 

5,158 

6,696 

Madera     . . 

1,763 

994 

.Stanislaus  . 

6  459 

2,795 

Marin 

2,811 

2,961 

Sutter . . . ; . 

1,093 

495 

Mariposa   . 

605 

439 

Tehama 

1,963 

731 

Mendocino 

2,780 

2,281 

Trinity 

475 

245 

Merced .... 

2,751 

1,337 

Tulare 

8,927 

3,025 

Modoc  . .  •. . 

930 

428 

Tuolumne. . 

1,263 

827 

Mono 

114 

67 

Ventura. . . . 

3,243 

1,465 

Monterey . . 

3,739 

1,954 

Yolo 

1,765 

1,238 

Napa. 

1,805 

3,511 

Yuba 

964 

451 

875 
2,985 

Orange.  .  .  .      S,192 

Totals . . . 

387,547 

351,189 

Stephens,  for  Gov.,  1918,  also  got  Progressive  and 
Prohibition  votes,  all  of  which  are  included  in  the  one 
column.  Roser,  Soc,  for  Gev.,  1918,  got  29,003  votes, 
and  Rolph,  Jr..  Ind..  got  20,606. 

Att.  Gen.  (19i8),  Webb,  Rep -Dem.,  480,981; 
Stewart,  Rep  ,  90,130;  McKee,  Soc,  46,043. 

Supt  Pub  Instl  (1918),  Wood,  295,949;  Hyatt. 
254,709. 

Liquor  Reg — For,  256,778;  against,  341,897. 

Regulating  interest — For,  231,147;  .against,  212,207. 

Absent  voters— For,  189,845;  against,  252,387. 

Proh    initiative  act — For,  275,643;  against,  306,488. 

CALIFORNIA  VOTE  ON  PROHIBITION, 
NOVEMBER,   1918. 


COUNTIES. 

Yes. 

NO 
36,171 

Alameda. .. 

28,720 

Alpine 

33 

11 

Amador 

521 

1,085 

Butte 

2,940 

2,524 

Calaveras . . 

541 

704 

Colusa. ..-. . 

885 

990 

Con.  Costa. 

3,220 

4,547 

Del  Norte. . 

463 

226 

El  Dorado 

673 

1,164 

Fresno  .... 

11,706 

7,232 

Glenn 

•1,190 

1,183 

Humboldt. . 

4,569 

2,968 

Imperial . . . 

2,169 

956 

Inyo 

498 

409 

Kern 

5,120 

3,883 

Kings 

2,445 

1,511 

Lake 

640 

726 

Lassen 

808 

681 

Los  Angeles 

78,621 

59,715 

Madera. .  . 

1,289 

969 

Marin , 

1,591 

3,646 

Mariposa    . 

325 

402 
2,49r 

Mendocino 

1,761 

Merced. .. . 

1,944 

1,476 

Modoc 

542 

579 

Mono 

44 

79 

Monterey . . 

2,440 

2,509 

Napa 

1,290 

3,532 

Nevada  .. . 

1,411 

1,642 

Orange 

7,861 

3,225 

Counties. 


Placer 

Plumas.. . . 
Riverside .  . 
Sacramento 
San  Benito. 
San  Bernar. 
San  Diego. 
San  Fran. . 
San  Joaq . . 
S.  L.  Obispo 
San  Mateo . 
San.  Barb'a 
Santa  Clara 
Santa  Cruz. 
Shasta. .... 

Sierra 

Siskiyou.  .  . 

Solano 

Sonoma. . .  . 
Stanislaus. . 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne. . 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


Yes. 


r,480 

404 
5,368 
6,151 

840 
7,639 
12,967 
20,531 
6,181 
2,324 
2,093 
3,399 
9,108 
2.962 
1,357 

231 
1,725 
2,064 
3,590 
4,905 

747 
1,502 

248 
6,509 

762 
2,238 
1,393 

665 


No. 


Totals  . . .  275.643  306,488 


2,120 

442 

2,351 

11,637 

979 

4,355 

9,363 

67,791 
7,772 
2,082 
4,673 
2,589 

10,218 
2.432 
1,523 
281 
1,987 
4,2q2 
7,358 
3,070 
1,106 
1,198 
434 
3,698 
985 
1,537 
1,887 
1,177 


The  proposed  act  declared  "that  every  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  which  manufactures,  imports 
or  sells  intoxicating  liquors  after  December  31,  1919, 
except  denatured  alcohol,  sha  1  be  guilty  of  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  $25  fine  and  twenty-live  days 
Imprisonment  for  first  offense,  and  by  $60  fine  and 
fifty  days  imprlsonmenf  for  second  offense,  and  by 
$100  fine  and  one  hundred  days  imprisonment  lor 
each  subsequent  offense." 
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COLORADO. 


COIJNTIEg. 


Adams ..... 

Alamosa 

Arapalioe . . 
Archuleta . . 

Baca 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Cheyenne . . 
Clear  Creek 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Crowley . .   . 

Custer 

Delta 

Denver 

Dolores 

Douglas .... 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

Fremont . . . 
Garfield  . 
Gilpin# . . . 

Grand  

Gunnison . 
Hinsdale . . . 

Huerfano . . 

Jackson  

Jefferson   . 

Kiowa 

Kit  Carson 

Lake 

La  Plata     . 

Larimer .    . 

Las  Anim 

Lincoln . .   . . 

Logan  . . 

Mesa 

Mineral   .   . 

Moffat.  ..  . 

Montezuma 

Montrose   . . 

Morgan 

Otero 

Ouray 

Paik 

Phillips 

Pitkin 

Prowers. . . . 

Puetilo 

Rio  Blanco. 

Rio  Grande 

Routt 

Saguache..,. 

San  Juan..' 

San  Miguel 

Sedgwick  .   . 

Summit 

Teller .... 

Wasliington 

Weld 

Yuma ...   . 


s. 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son. 
Dem 

2,120 

1,308 

2,652 

830 

1,294 

1,473 

7,419 

2,646 

802 

1,289 

1,721 

1,028 

1,160 

539 

2,817 

43,029 

251 

820 

1,136 

1,230 

8,381 

3,395 

2,479 

763 

624 

1,618 

178 

2.632 

331 

3,368 

936 

1,571 

2,672 

2,590 

4,i 

5,300 

1,702 

2,679 

4,394 

273 

740 

1,458 

2,571 

2,371 

3,963 

961 

674 

795 

915 

2,168 

10,710 

.       702 

1,756 

1,972 

1,25-1 

693 

1,325 

519 

717 

3,515 

1,748 

8,600 

2,466 


Total 178,816  102 


Hu- 
ghes 
Rep 

1,165 

488 

1,444 

473 

826 

833 

3,986 

864 

658 

474 

928 

579 

847 

403 

1,612 

23,185 

46 

612 

397 

951 

7,159 

3,257 

1,139 

407 

378 

736 

94 

2,027 

157 

2,040 

723 

1,030 

993 

1,029 

2,798 

3,5U 

1,129 

1,422 

2,223 

135 

512 

425 

1,315 

1,541 

2,678 

399 

372 

532 

263 

*  1,683 

6,545 

468 

886 

849 

681 

214 

578 

529 

268 

1,693 

989 

5,395 

1,436 


Ben- 
son, 
.Soc. 


125 

64 

129 

11 

208 

55 

482 

78 

82 

32 

6 

25 

51 

35 

282 

1,826 

30 

13 

36 

90 

552 

243 

161 

15 

11 

115 

29 

25 

5 

139 

141 

147 

38 

158 

417 

152 

119 

111 

544 

8 

31 

76 

252 

111 

167 

56 

23 

56 

100 

244 

731 

12 

47 

114 

46 

74 

71 

67 

28 

231 

129 

324 

224 


Han- 

ly. 

Proh. 


Prog. 


10,049 


21 
4 

12 
3 

24 

30 
163 

21 

10 
1 
5 
9 

29 
5 

61 
409 


21 

21 

30 

190 

21 

94 

43 

32 

23 

231 

2 

4 

9 

40 

29 

104 

3 

2 

9 

3 

61 

137 

4 

26 

16 

5 

7 

7 

8 

7 

17 

29 

208 

31 


2,793 


3 
2 

19 
8 
6 
3 

21 
4 
2 
3 

11 

30 
6 
2 
5 

63 


5 

i 

7 

19 

9 

321 

24 

69 

1 

36 

6 

1 

3 

1 

11 

2 

1 

31 

12 

4 

COLORADO — COTUinued. 


Counties. 


Ciun- 

ter, 

Dem. 


Adarns 

Alamosa. . . . 
Arapahoe. . . 
Archuleta. . . 

Baca   

Bent 

Boulder 

Chattee 

Cheyenne.  .  . 
Clear  Creek. 
Conejos  .... 

Costilla 

Crowley .... 

Custer 

Delta 

Denver 

Dolores 

Douglas ;  .  .  . 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Paso."..  .. 
Fremont.  . . . 
GarOeld .... 

Gilpin   

Grand 

Gunnison .  . . 
Hinsdale.    . . 
Huerfano .  . . 
Jackson. . . . 
Jefferson. .  . . 

Kiowa 

Kit  Carson. . 
Lake   

La  Plata  .  . . 

Larimer .... 

Las  Animas. 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mesa 

Mineral 

Moflat 

Montezuma 

Montrose . . . 

Morgan 

Otero. ^ 

Ouray ,. 

Park 

Phillips.  . . 

Pitkin 

Prowers.     .  . 

Pueblo    .  .  .  . 

Rio  Blanco. . 

Rio  Grande  . 

Routt 

Saguache    . . 

San  Juan .  . 

San  Miguel 

Sedgwick    . 

Summit  . . . 

Teller 

Washington 

Weld 

Yuma 


Governor, 
1916. 


Carl- 
son, 
Rep. 


409  Total. 


1,861 

1,076 

2,396 

589 

934 

1,219 

6,356 

2,037 

6.53 

1,124 

913 

908 

1,002 

482 

2,089 

40,739 

195 

689 

936 

1,120 

7,126 

2,656 

1,983 

542 

525 

1,364 

161 

2,344 

-"   297 

2.943 

(19 

1,071 

2,374 

2,249 

4,002 

4,564 

1,420 

2,116 

3,314 

270 

617 

1,164 

1,932 

1.839 

3,240 

781 

602 

496 

733 

itGil 

8,987 

585 

1,388 

1,613 

970 

547 

1,116 

3S2 

641 

2,996 

1,142 

7,168 

1,732 


1,203 

626 

1,659 

472 

953 

1,020 

4.902 

1,163 

628 

565 

1,098 

588 

1,001 

377 

2,113 

21,427 

69 

616 

503 

1,008 

7,884 

2,661 

1,451 

149 

374 

8J2 

101 

2,196 

185 

2,254 

858 

1,320 

1,207 

1,212 

3.353 

3,232 

1,365 

1,860 

3,106 

146 

601 

593 

1,903 

1,836 

3,130 

519 

377 

770 

371 

2,135 

7.097 

511 

1,072 

1,027 

826 

291 

724 

600 

270 

2,139 

1,206 

6,710 

1.903 


God- 
dard, 
Soc. 


139 

77 

185 

33 

251 

49 

616 

100 

97 

45 

18 

31 

63 

41 

335 

2,379 

37 

26 

59 

108 

724 

277 

201 

29 

25 

145 

42 

32 

8 

173 

125 

173 

201 

189 

195 

175 

122 

181 

659 

45 

35 

90 

287 

164 

163 

78 

40 

91 

110 

235 

810 

15 

49 

134 

55 

84 

70 

79 

47 

285 

110 

385 

249 


GOVERNOR, 

1918. 


Ty- 
nan. 
Dem. 


151.9631117,7231  12,195  102,397  112,693 


1,887 

656 

1,874 

370 

754 

715 

4,019 

1,280 

659 

753 

733 

731 

774 

308 

1,625 

20,722 

200 

633 

613 

1,112 

3,944 

1,759 

1,419 

376 

367 

1,007 

116 

2,653 

161 

2,546 

717 

955 

1,384 

1,123 

2,684 

3,798 

1.167 

2,093 

2,018 

173 

549 

684 

1,714 

1.683 

2,468 

518 

402 

622 

545 

1,282 

5,433 

319 

997 

1,049 

819 

312 

762 

530 

37S 

1,307 

1,316 

5,385 

1,459 


Sh- 
oup. 
Rep. 

1,512 

508 

1.617 

355 

707 

730 

2,856 

928 

638 

493 

890 

453 

724 

495 

1.663 

30,055 

43 

703 

346 

899 

7,598 

3,050 

1,107 

257 

327 

616 

97 

2,259 

201 

2.471 

694 

1.275 

966 

774 

3.291 

3,147 

1,109 

1,735 

2,295 

93 

478 

345 

1,355 

1,904 

2,623 

353 

456 

572 

260 

1.458 

7,454 

491 

809 

857 

583 

166 

514 

046 

272 

1,213 

1,207 

6,355 

1,445 


M.  L. 

GeffS, 

Soc. 

~7l5 
23 
94 
19 

93 
13 

155 

42 

51 

29 

20 

15 

28 

25 

75 

1,123 

29 

24 

16 

51 

169 

147 

57 

10 

16 

47 

15 

40 

0 

109 

44 

141 

76 

44 

136 

144 

55 

108 

171 

19 

31 

42 

123 

77 

G8 

26 

18 

45 

33 

71 

354 

10 

26 

37 

21 

30 

,    38 

41 

17 

81 

81 

210 

181 

5.24» 


PAST  VOTE  OF  COLORADO. 


1875  (Gov.)  Dem. 
1878  (Gov  1  Dem. 
1880  (Pres  )    Dem. 

1883  (Gov.)    Dem. 

1884  (Pres.)     Dem 
Proh    76i. 

1884  (Gov.)    Dem. 
1886  (Cong.)    Dem. 
1886  (Gov.)     Dem. 
1888    (Pres  )    Dem. 
U.  Lab.    1,266. 

1890  (Cong  ),   Dem 
5,207;  Proh.,  1,054. 

1891  (Ch.  J.),  Dem.,  30,361;  Rep  ,  40,417;  Proh.,  6,384. 

1892  (Pres.)    Rep.    38,620;  Proh.    1,638;  Fus.    53.585 
1894    (Sup.    Ct.)     Dem.     9,634;    Rep.     90,845;    Pop  ; 

76,487. 


13,316;  Rep.  14,154. 
11,573;  Rep.   14,396;  Gr.  2,755. 
24,647;  Rep.   27,450;  Gr.   1,435. 
29,897;  Rep.    27,552. 
.    27,723;   Rep.     36,290;   Gr.    1,958; 

27,420;  Rep.    30.471. 
26.929;  Rep.    27.732;  Proh.    3,597. 
.,28,129;  Rep.   26.333;  Proh.   2,710. 
37,567;  Rep.    50,774;  Proh.    2,191; 

34,736;   Rep.   43,118;   U.    Lab., 


1896  (Pre.s.)    Dem.    158,074;  Rep.    26,271;  Proh.    1,717 
Pop.    2.389;  Nat.   386;  Soc.  L.    159. 

1897  (Sup    Ct.)    Fus     68.888;  Rep.    64,047. 

1898  (Gov  )    Fus    92,274;  Rep.    50,880. 

1900  (Gov.)    Fus.,  121,995;  Rep.,  93,245;  Proh.,  3,"" 
1900    (Pres),  Fus,  122,733;  Rep.,  93,072;  Proh 

Soc.  D.,  714;  Pop.,  389;  Soc.  L. 
1902   (Gov.),  Dem.,  80.217;  Rep., 

Soc,  2,563;  Soc.  L.,  1432:  Proh 


1904    (Pres  ),  Fus, 

Froli  ,  3,438;  Soc. 
1904   (Gov  ),  Dem  , 

Soc   L.,  247;  Peo 
190G    (Gov.),   Fus, 

Ind.,  17,610 
3908    (Prt«  ),  Fus., 

Proh.,  5,559. 


107,103;  Rep 


68=1. 

87,512;  Proh 
.  6,554. 
134,601;   Soc 


L.,  335;  Pop.,  824 
124,617;  Rep  ,113,499;  Soc 


298;  Proh.,  2,755 
74,512;   Rep.,  92,646; 


Soc, 


126,644;  Rep.,  123,700;  Soc, 


3,790; 
4,022; 
4,304; 
2,614; 
16,938; 
7,974; 


794 
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CONNECTICUT. 


President. 

GOVERNOR, 

1916. 

1918. 

ConNTIES. 

Wil- 

Hil 

Ben- 

Han- 

Spel- 

Hol- 

(8) 

son, 

Khe3. 

son, 

ly. 

lacy, 

comb. 

Dem 

Rep 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Hartford. . . 

24,398 

23,265 

1.247 

685 

19,183 

18,910 

New  Haven . 

30,416 

30,115 

2,099 

332 

24,260 

24.209 

New  London 

8,322 

8.283 

252 

177 

6.416 

6.642 

Fairfield 

20,873 

25,962 

1,064 

255 

15.484 

18,996 

Windham. . . 

3.797 

4,259 

69 

82 

2.883 

3,692 

IJtchfleld . . 

6.183 

7,288 

163 

98 

4.305 

6.356 

Middlesex.   . 

3,765 

4,524 

102 

65 

2,629 

3,835 

Tolland 

2.032 

2,758 

183 

45 

1.623 

2,251 

Total 

99.786 

106.514 

5.179 

1.789 

76.773 

84,891 

Pres.  (1916),  Relmer,  Soc.  Lab.,  606.J 

Governor  (1918),  Plunljett,  Soc,  4.001;  Lackey, 
Proh  ,  1.014;  Klawansky,  Soc.  Labor,  560;  Parsons, 
Nat.,  121. 

PAST   VOTE    OF    CONNECTICUT. 

1872  (Pres.).  Dem.,  45.866;  Rep.,  50,626;  Lib.  Rep.,  14; 

Dem.  (O'C.),204. 
1874  (Gov.),  Dem.,  46,755;  Rep.,  39,973;  ProE,  4,942. 
1876    (Pres.),    Dem.,    61.934;    Rep.,   59,084;    Gr.,    774; 

Proh.,  378. 
1878    (Gov.),   Dem.,  46,385;   Rep.,  48,867;   Gr.,  8,314; 

Proh..  1.079. 
1880    (Pres),   Dem.,   61,415;   Rep.,   67,071;   Gr.,   868; 

Proh.,  409 
1882    (Gov.).   Dem.,   59,014;   Rep.,   54,853;   Gr.,   697; 

Proh.,  1.034. 
1884    (Pres.),  Dem.,  67,167;  Rep.,  65,893;  Gr.,  1,684; 

Proh.,  2,489. 
1834    (Gov.),  Dem.,  67,910;  Rep.,  66,274;  Gr.,  1,379; 
Proh.,  1,636. 

DELAWARE. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTORS,   1916. 


New 
Castle 

Kent 

Sussex 

Total 

Democratic 

14,894 

16,166 

436 

480 

4,210 

3,813 

66 

5,649 

6,032 

64 

24,753 

Repub.  &Prog 

Prohibition 

26,011 
666 

Socialist 

480 

UNITEP   STATES   SI 

:nato 

R,    1916.          "^ 

Jos.  O  Wolcott,  Dem 
Henry  A.  duPont,  R.  . 
Hiram  R.  Burton. Pro 
William  C.  Ferris.  Soc. 

15,141 

15,047 

867 

490 

4,417 

■    3,162 

435 

6.876 
4.716 
1,069 

25,434 

23,925 

2,361 

490 

REPRESENTATIVE  IN 

CONG 

RESS,  1916. 

Albert  F.  Polli,  Dem. . 
T.  W.  Miller,  Rep.... 
E.G.BradfordJr.,  Prog 
Fred.  K.Miller,  .Soc... 

17,404 

15,933 

723 

484 

4,220 

3.405 

400 

5.771 
4,864 
1.007 

24,395 

24.202 

2,130 

484 

GOVERNOR 

,    1916. 

Jas  H.  Hughes,  Dem. 
J.G.Townsend,  R.&  P 
Frank  A.  Houck.Soc. . 

14.496 

16,547 

490 

4.170 
3.839 

5.337 
6,2C2 

24.053 

26,648 

490 

U.  S.  SENATO 

R.    1918 

VVillard  Saulsbury,  D. 
L.  Ilcisler  Ball,  Rep  .. 
John  Conner,  Soc. .-. .  . 

12.058 

11,449 

420 

3,751 
3,500 

4.301 
5.570 

20,113 

21.519 

420 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1918).  Conner.  Soc,  420.  State  Treas. 
(1918),  Soper,  Dem.,  19,243;  Fisher,  Rep,  21,607; 
Dayton,  Soc,  421. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  DELAWARE. 
1672  (Pres.),  Dem.,  10,206;  Rep.,  11,115;  Dem.  (O'C), 

487. 
1874  (Gov.),  Dem.,  12,388;  Rep.,  11,269. 
~        "    Dem.,  13,381;  Rep  .  10,740. 
Dem.,  10.321;  Gr..  2,966. 
Dem  ,  15.183;  Rep  ,  14.159;  Gr.,  120. 
Dem  ,  16,558;  Rep.,  14.620. 
Dem.,  16.976:  Rep.,  13,053;  Gr.,  6;  Proh  ,  55. 
Dem  ,  13.943;  Rep..  Ul;  Proh..  7,335. 
Dem  ,  16,414;  Rep  ,  12.973:  Proh  .  400 
17.801;  Rep  .  17.2o8;  Proh     133 


1876  (Pres  ), 
1878  (Gov.), 
1880  (Pres  ) 
1882  (Gov.), 
1884  (Pres  ). 
1886  (Gov.), 
1888  (Pres  ), 
1890  (Gov.),  Dem.. 


FLORIDA. 

- 

President,  1916.       i 

Gov.  1916. 

Counties. 
(52.) 

Wil- 
son, 

Hu 

Rbes, 

Han- 
ly. 

Ben- 
son, 

Catta. 

Knott 

DeD}. 

Rep 

Proh. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Dem. 

Alachua .... 

2,030 

440 

13 

31 

1.067 

1,128 

Baker 

439 

52 

32 

14 

439 

92 

Bay 

725 

279 

55 

85 

506 

399 

Bradford 

1,302 

153 

30 

21 

1.007 

615 

Brevard .... 

599 

174 

66 

42 

234 

467 

Broward.  . . . 

382 

158 

26 

92 

444 

152 

Calhoun . . . 

639 

209 

14 

73 

680 

227 

Citrus 

601 

46 

<     46 

16 

435 

224 

Clay 

380 

79 

37 

31 

329 

158 

Columbia. . 

861 

226 

63 

29 

596 

314 

Dade 

1.654 

629 

185 

209 

1.418 

854 

De  Soto .... 

1,755 

385 

151 

164 

1.644 

598 

Duval 

5.456 

1,339 

674 

397 

2.896 

3,834 

Escambia . 

2,183 

416 

40 

96 

1,251 

1.359 

Franklin   . 

312 

81 

231 

24 

233 

180 

Gadsden.  .  . 

875 

57 

44 

16 

482 

530 

Hamilton . . . 

075 

113 

8 

15 

509 

274 

Hernando. .  . 

446 

38 

31 

18 

328 

182 

Hillsborough 

4,627 

691 

595 

449 

3.633 

3.079 

Holmes. . . 

763 

427 

65 

169 

1,099 

323 

Jackson.   . 

1.975 

410 

20 

31 

1,307 

1,068 

Jefferson. 

646 

104 

6 

6 

357 

314 

La  Fayette 

849 

45 

27 

14 

619 

290 

Lake 

886 

330 

17 

42 

m 

494 

Lee 

751 

167 

96 

83 

694 

261 

Leon 

875 

191 

36 

16 

386 

629 

Levy 

712 

216 

30 

27 

608 

240 

Liberty. . . 

280 

57 

20 

9 

228 

131 

Madison. 

,       721 

22 

48 

6 

434 

350 

Manatee  .  . 

1,033 

289 

88 

93 

789 

428 

Marion 

1,567 

462 

121 

119 

808 

975 

Monroe. . .  . 

730 

345 

110 

248 

440 

169 

Nas.sau .... 

420 

94 

47 

24 

228 

372 

Okaloosa  .  . 

603 

303 

22 

34 

482 

338 

Orange 

1,261 

415 

21 

23 

663 

897 

Osceola.  .  .  . 

511 

453 

83 

55 

563 

159 

Palm  Beach 

725 

312 

132 

147 

453 

535 

Pasco 

779 

223 

65 

73 

693 

328 

Pinellas 

1,503 

555 

187 

136 

1.009 

726 

Polk 

2,574 

675 

63 

184 

1,875 

1,070 

Putnam 

879 

416 

96 

68 

575 

690 

St  John's 

1,133 

326 

103 

106 

658 

800 

St.  Lucie 

703 

134 

62 

91 

507 

416 

Santa  Rosa. 

896 

HI 

42 

21 

335 

712 

Seminole. . . 

706 

155 

67 

75 

436 

364 

Sumter. .  . 

599 

70 

40 

14 

337 

359 

Suwanee. .    . 

1,209 

56 

23 

124 

773 

654 

Taylor ..... 

547 

51 

2 

13 

358 

255 

Volusia. .  . 

1.541 

886 

69 

121 

1,245 

1,037 

Wakulla   . .  . 

387 

121 

53 

14 

331 

94 

Walton 

753 

549 

63 

67 

852 

265 

Washington 

626 

159 

56 

108 

661 

234 

Total 

55.948 

14.594 

4,855 

7.814 

39.546 

30,343 

In  Florida,  in  1918,  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  Railroad  Commissioners  were  elected. 

Education  and  prohibition  amendment-s  to  the 
State  Constitution  were  adopted  In  1819.  There 
was  no  opposition  vote  on  the  returns 

PAST  VOTE  OF  FLORIDA. 

1872   (Pros.),  Dem  ,  15,428;  Rep  ,  17,765. 
1876  (Pres  ),  Dem  ,  24,440;  Rep 


24,350. 
23,654. 

28.031 :  Proh..  72. 
26.657;  Proh.,  423. 


1880  (Pres  ),  Dem.,  27.964;  Rep  , 

1884  (Pres  ),  Dem.,  31.769;  Rep  , 

1888  (Pres  ),  Dem.,  39,561;  Rep., 

1890  (Comp  ),  Dem  ,  29,176;  Rep.,  4,637. 

1892  (Pres.).  Dem.,  30.143;  Pop,  4,843;  Proh.,  475. 

1896.  (Pres.).  Dem,  30,683;  Pop,  2,053;  Rep.,  11,288; 

N    D.,  054;  Proh  ,  1.778. 
1898  (Treas  ),  Dera  ,  20,788;  Rep.,  3,999. 
1900  (Gov.),  Dem.,  29.251;  Rep,  6.238;  Pop..  031. 
1900    (Pres.).   Dem,   28,007;   Rep,   7,314;   Pop.,   1,070; 

Proh.,  1,039;  Soc,  001 
1902  (Sec  St  ),  Dem.,  16.428 — no  opposition. 


1904  (Gov.).  Dem. 
1904    (Pres.).  Dem 

Soc,  1,742 
1908  (Gov.).  Dora., 
1908    (Pres  ).   Dem 

Proh..  1.3">6:  Ind 
1912    (Pros.).  Dem 

Soc,  4,806;  Proh. 
1912    (Gov.).  Dem., 

Soc  ,  3,467;  Proh.. 


28,971;  Rep.,  6,357;  Pop.,  1,270/" 
,  27,016;  Rep.,  8,314;  Pop.,  1,605J 

30,036;  Rep.,  6,453;  Soc.  3,427. 
31,104;  Rep.,  9.923;  Soc,  3,747: 


553. 

36,417; 

1.854. 

38.977; 

1,061. 


Rep.,  4,279;  Prog  .  4.S35; 
JRep.,  2.646;  Prog.,  2.311: 
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CEORCIA. 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1916. 


ConNTias. 


Appling.. 
Bacon.  .  . 

Baker 

Baldwin . . 
Baaka.  .  . 
Barrow.  . 
Bartow.  . 
Ben  Hill . 
Berrien.  .- 

Bibb 

Bleckley . 
Brooks . . . 
Bryan .  .  . 
Bulloch .  . 
Burke.  .  . 

Butts 

Calhoun. . 
Camden . . 
Campbell. 
Candler . 
Carroll . . . 
Catooaa . . 
Charlton 
Chatham . . . 
Chatt'h'ch'e 
Chattooga. . 
Cherokee . . . 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colquitt 

Columbia. . . 
Coweta .... 
Crawford. . . 

Crisp 

Dade 


wu- 

Hu 

son. 

ghes. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

413 

44 

287 

46 

435 

579 

65 

989 

126 

712 

148 

1,325 

92 

627 

8 

2,102 

32 

2,018 

201 

362 

6 

969 

103 

295 

17 

1,410 

29 

673 

19 

595 

52 

265 

9 

251 

4 

508 

77 

442 

1,621 

118 

62! 

32 

169 

62 

3,797 

368 

156 

0 

1,006 

20 

855 

292 

1,036 

113 

225 

9 

517 

3 

374 

53 

1,750 

137 

2,091 

120 

1,305 

53 

521 

6 

1,179 

85 

111 

2 

577 

4 

616 

25 

COTTNTIES. 


Dawson 

Decatur . . . . 
De  Kalb . . . 
Dodge  . . . . 
Dooly  .  .  .  . 
Dougherty. 
Douglas . . . . 

Early 

Echols  .  .  . 
Efllngham . , 

Elbert 

Emanuel .  . 
Evans 

Fannin 

Fayette  . . . 

Floyd 

Forsyth . . . . 
Franklin .  .  . 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

Glascock. . . 

Glynn 

Gordon .  . . . 
Grady    . . . . 

Greene 

Gwinnett.. . 
Habersham 

Hall 

Hancock .  . . 
Haralson . .  . 
Harris .    .    . 

Hart 

Heard  .  . 
Henry  .  .  . 
Houston 

Irwin 

Jackson . .  , 
Jasper ...  , 
Jeff  Davis . 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem 


440 
1,147 

1,690 

788 

737 

836 

416 

442 

173 

450 

1,756 

1,500 

334 

720 

494 

2,137 

1,146 

1,540 

8,945 

742 

126 

477 

1,010 

675 

676 

1,528 

1,032 

1,662 

562 

837 

550 

750 

439 

868 

.  805 

503 

1,185 

537 

299 


Hu 
ghea. 
Rep 


273 
35 
12 
64 


34 

166 
25 
50 

166 

44 

1,311 

258 

8 

45 

190 
39 
53 

222 
48 

141 
30 

137 
23 
22 
11 
78 
52 
31 
71 
14 
14 


Wil- 

HU 

Counties. 

son, 

ghes. 

Dem 

Rep. 

Jefferson . . . 

588 

63 

Jenkins.  . . . 

402 

7 

Johnson .... 

715 

20 

Jones 

398 

27 

Laurens .... 

1,269 

64 

Lee 

316 

3 

Liberty .... 

245 

26 

Lincoln .... 

333 

5 

Lowndes .  .  . 

1,870 

60 

Lumpkin . . . 

455 

55 

Macon ...    . 

440 

21 

Madison .  .  . 

1,241 

19 

Marion .... 

330 

42 

McDulfie.   . 

466 

,       70 

Mcintosh .  . 

114 

20 

Meriwether. 

1,118 

36 

Miller 

464 

15 

Milton ...    . 

462 

11 

Mitchell..   . 

921 

41 

Monroe. . . . 

721 

52 

Montgom'y. 

1,002 

21 

Morgan.. . . 

643 

59 

Murray. . . . 

1,162 

301 

Muscogee   . 

1,833 

110 

Newton .... 

943 

102 

Oconee 

497 

Oglethorpe. . 

657 

18 

Paulding     . 

670 

10 

Pickens.  . . . 

497 

420 

Pierce.  .  .'.  . 

489 

85 

Pike 

766 

65 

Polk 

1,172 

Pulaski    .  . . 

383 

13 

Putnam .... 

462 

8 

Quitman . . . 

125 

2 

Rabun 

633 

87 

Randolph .  . 

645 

43 

Richmond . . 

2,708 

238 

Rockdale . . . 

490 

73 

Wil- 

Counties. 

son, 

J 

Dem. 

Schley 

222 

Screven.  .    . 

625 

Spalding .  .  . 

835 

Stephens     . 

500 

Stewart   .  . . 

471 

Sumter    .  .  . 

1,065 

Talbot 

511 

Talialeiro .  . 

255 

Tattnall 

574 

Taylor .... 

405 

Telfair.   ... 

773 

Terrell 

677 

Thomas... 

1,298 

Tift 

1,034 

Toombij 

425 

TO\TOS 

358 

Troup 

1,227 

Turner 

400 

Twiggs 

365 

Union 

632 

Upson 

734 

Wallcer 

1,883 

Walton 

1,305 

Ware 

1,066 

Warren .... 

292 

Washington 

954 

Wayne 

460 

Webster 

248 

Wheeler .... 

372 

White.    ... 

639 

Wliitfield . . 

1,093 

Wilcox..    . 

590 

Wilkes...    . 

785 

Wilkinson 

371 

Worth 
Total.... 

690 

127,763 

Hu 
ghea. 
Rep. 

2 
36 
41 

15 

23 

38 

17 

7 

49 
57 
25 
10 
-  42 
42 
33 

481 
38 

145 
20 

523 
18 

439 
83 

133 
47 
13 
29 
20 
31 
6 
16 
12 
17 
28 
31 

11,294 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR.  1918. 


Dor- 

Counties. 

aey. 

Dem. 

Appling 

353 

Bacon 

170 

Baker 

56 

Baldwin 

357 

Banks 

289 

Barrow 

388 

Bartow 

627 

Ben  Hill 

221 

Berrien 

787 

Bibb 

687 

Bleckley 

179 

Brooks 

360 

Bryan 

126 

Bulloch 

676 

Burke 

269 

Butta 

210 

Camden 

114 

Campbell .... 

216 

Candler... . . . 

196 

Carroll 

1,205 

Catoosa 

156 

Chatham 

1,533 

Charlton    .  .  . 

79 

Chattaho'hee 

34 

Chattooga.. . 

418 

Cherokee 

476 

Clarke 

1,035 

Clay 

89 

Clayton 

195 

Clinch.' 

177 

Dor- 

Counties. 

sey. 

Dem 

Cobb 

739 

Coffee 

866 

Colquitt 

'    804 

Columbia.... 

179 

Coweta 

531 

Crawford .... 

636 

Crisp 

243 

Dade 

.    178 

Dawson 

264 

Decatur .... 

361 

De  Kalb .     .  . 

2,627 

Dodge . 

422 

Dooly 

332 

Dougherty. . . 

267 

Doiiglas .... 

253 

Early 

222 

Echols 

107 

Effingham . . . 

364 

Elbert 

489 

Emanuel .... 

797 

Evans 

175 

Fannin 

513 

Fayette 

164 

Floyd 

865 

Forsyth 

401 

Fraukiin 

411 

Fulton 

2,163 

Gilmer 

630 

Glascock .... 

270 

Glynn 

166 

Gordon 

472 

COUNTIES. 


Grady 

Greene 

Gwinnett . . . 
Habersham . 

Hall 

Hancock.  .  . 
Haralson .  . . 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeff  Davis . . 
Jefferson .  .  . 
Jenkins 
Johnson . . . 

Jones 

Laurens.    . . 

Lee 

Liberty .  .  . 
Lincoln.  .  .  . 
Lowndes.  .  . 
Lumpkin   . . 

Macon 

Madison .  .  . 
Marion. ... 
McDuffle... 
Mcintosh... 


231 

278 

608 

7 


258 

151 

213 

56 


COUNTIES. 


Meriwether 

Miller 

Milton.    . . 
Mitchell... 
Monroe.  .  . 
Montgomery 
Morgan. .  . 
Murray.  .  . 
Muscogee.. 
Newton    . . 
Oconee .... 
Oglethorpe 
Paulding 
Pickens 
PMerce ...    . 
Pike   . 
Polk . .    . 
Pulaski . . . 
Putnam . 
Quitman 
Rabun. . 
Randolph. 
Richmond 
Rockdale . 
Schley .    . 
Screven . 
Spalding. . 
Stephens. 
Stewart    . 
Sumter . . . 
Talbot .  .  . 


Dor- 

sey, 

Dem, 


602 
114 
155 
313 
467 
536 
306 
433 
510 
395 
173 
391 
406 
208 
297 
1,063 
460 
326 
256 
73 
183 
265 
658 
186 
137 
318 
344 
242 
212 
418 
213 


Dor- 

COUNTIES. 

sey. 

Dem. 

Taliaferro .  .  . 

163 

Tattnall  ...... 

333 

Taylor   . .    .  . 

220 

Telfair .  .    . 

282 

Terrell 

360 

Thomas., .. . 

631 

Tift 

451 

Toomba  .    .  . 

157 

Towns      .... 

226 

TrouD 

1,263 

Turner 

229 

Union    

245 

Upson 

325 

Walker 

433 

Walton 

566 

Ware 

509 

Warren 

226 

Washington.. 

561 

Wayne 

179 

Webster 

77 

Wheeler 

257 

White 

174 

Whitfield 

1,210 

Wilcox 

291 

Wilkes 

898 

Wilkinson .  .  . 

209 

Worth 

Total 

59,526 

There  was  no  opposition. 
'    Pres.  (1916),  Benson,  Soc.  941;  Prog.,  20,692. 

In  1918  the  people  ratified  constitutional  amenfl- 
ments  providing  lor  pensions  for  Confederate  vet- 
erans and  their  widows. 

U.  S.  Senator  (1918).  Harris,  Dem.,  53,731;  Will- 
lams,  Rep..  7,078. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  GEORGIA    (PRESIDENTIAL). 
1884 — Dem.,    94,567;    Rep.,    47,603;    Greenback,    145; 

Proh.,  195. 
1888— Dem.,  100,499;  Rep.,  40,496;  U.  L.,  136;  Proh., 

1,808. 
JS92— Dem..  129.361;  Rep.,  48,305;  Pop.,  42,937:  Prob., 

9S8. 
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Election  Returns  hy  States. 


IDAHO. 


PUESIDENT. 
1916. 

GOVEBNOR. 
1918. 

Counties. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dcm 

Hu 

ghca. 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son. 
-Soc. 

Sam- 
uels, 
Dem. 

Davis 
Rep. 

Ada 

5,207 
G45 
4,084 
1,566 
1,37'! 
2,306 
1,830 
1.048 
2,003 
2,341 
653 

5,299 

667 
2,950 
1,229 

935 
1,885 
1,239 
1,231 

679 
1,745 

601 

359 
129 
302 

31 
337 
145 
173 
113 
409 

86 
100 

3,143 
379 

1,385 
640 
641 

1,163 
594 
242 

1,411 
864 
316 
393 
359 

3,025 

1,378 
533 
308 
6)8 
344 
950 
750 
916 

1,029 
5-17 

1.660 

1,219 
584 

'559 
871 
560 

1,325 

1,062 
536 
627 
879 
583 

1,380 
255 

3,106 
370 

1,070 

5,937 
515 

Adams 

Bannock 

Bear  Lake 

2,718 

1,394 

1,078 

1,534 

708 

418 

1,663 

1,496 

639 

Bingham 

Blaine 

Boise 

Bonner 

BonuevlUe 

Butte 

462 

Camns 

279 

Canyon 

4,478 
1,629 

678 

879 
1,099 
1,432 
2,695 

990 
1,089 
2,265 
1,606 
2,855 
2,811 
1,080 
1,255 
1,084 
1,371 
1,135 
2,675 
1.326 

775 

3,570 

1,331 

839 

154 

692 

1,089 

1,654 

750 

1,093 

1,892 

1,002 

2,741 

2,777 

723 

901 

1.139 

1,132 

965 

1,753 

1,014 

602 

645 

291 

242 

&1 

83 

30 

194 

146 

100 

370 

115 

715 

440 

80 

118 

96 

21 

540 

249 

29 

84 

2,860 

1,935 

693 

631 

Cassia 

Clearwater 

Custer 

Ellmore 

714 

Franklin 

1,170 

Fremont 

1,469 
831 

Gem  

Gooding 

1,178 
1  579 

Idaho 

Jefferson 

974 

Kootenai 

I^atah 

2,510 

2,814 

604 

Lemhi 

Ijewis 

718 

Lincoln 

1,077 

Madison 

894 

Minidoka 

1,120 
2,227 

Nez  Perce 

Oneida 

1,037 

Owyhee 

716 

Payette 

1,217 

Power 

1,079 

4,239 

726 

3,974 

1,024 

2,431 

650 

3,083 

50 
485 

27 
593 

723 

Shoshone 

2  918 

Teton 

Twin  Falls 

Valley 

435 

3,503 

756 

Washington 

1,802 

i,547 

109 

1,452 

Total 

70,054 

55,368 

8,066 

38,499 

57,626 

Four  new  counties  voted  in  1918  in  Idaho. 
Pres.  (1916),  Hanly,  Proh  ,  1,127 


PAST  VOTE  OF  IDAHO. 

1880  (Cong.),  Dem  ,  3,604;  Rep.,  2,090. 

1884  (Cong.),  Dem.,  1,547;  Rep  ,  741. 

1886  (Cong.),  Dem  ,  7,416;  Rep.,  7,842. 

1888  (Cong.),  Dem.,  6,404;  Rep.,  9,609;  Ind.  Rep.,  1,458. 

1890  (Gov.),  Dem.,  7,948;  Rep,  10,262. 

1892  (Pres.),  Rep.,  8,599;  Proh.,  288;  Pop.,  10,520. 

1892    (Gov.),    Dem.,    6,769;    Rep.,   8,178;   Proh,,   264; 

Pop.,  4,865. 
1894   (Gov.),  Dem.,  7,057;  Rep.,  10,208;  Pop.,  7,121. 
1896    (Pres.),    Dem.   and   Pop.,   23,190;   Rep.,   6,324; 

Proh  ,  179. 
1898  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  19,407;  Rep.,  13,794;  Proh  ,  1,175. 
1900   (Gov.),  Dem.,  28,628;  Rep.,  26,468;  ProU.,  1,031; 

Pop.,  246. 
1900    (Pres.),  Dem.,  29,646;  Rep.,  27,198;  Proh.,  857; 

Pop.,  213. 
1902   (Gov.),  Dem.,  26,021;  Rep.,  31,874;  Proh.,  489: 

Soc.,  1,320. 

VOTE  FOR  U.  S.  SENATOR,  IDAHO,  1918. 


COUNTY. 


Ada 

Adams 

Bannock .  . 
Bear  Lake  , 
Benewah . . 
Bingham . . 
Blaine   . . .  . 

Boise 

Bonner  . . .  , 
Bonneville  . 
Boundary . . 

Butte 

Camas 

Canyon . . : , 

Cassia 

Clearwater . 

Custer 

Elmoi-e  . . . . 
Franklin. . , 
Fremont. . . 

Gem /. . 

flooding  . . . 


u.  s 

Sen.   II 

1918.         II 

Borah 

Moore 

Rep. 

Dem 

6,222 

2,673 

621 

256 

2,610 

1,218 

1,240 

843 

1,033 

688 

1,718 

884 

811 

459 

415 

,     2,50 

1,884 

1,125 

1,606 

726 

621 

293 

641 

197 

469 

163 

4,300 

1,619 

2,351 

986 

801 

413 

568 

368 

730 

607 

957 

515 

1,494 

927 

1,159 

439 

1,321 

719 

COUNTY. 


Idaho 

1,921 

Jefferson . . . 

978 

Kootenai . . . 

2,963 

Latah 

2,781 

Lemhi 

857 

Lewis 

901 

Lincoln  .... 

1,262 

Madison . . . 

905 

Minidoka. . 

1,860 

Nez  Perce . . 

2,278 

Oneida 

1,053 

Owyhee.... 

945 

Payette .... 

1,560 

Power 

894 

Shoshone  . . 

2,714 

Teton 

456 

Twin  Falls. 

•  3,177 

Valley 

754 

Washington 

1,755 

Total 


U.  S.  Sen. 
1918. 


Borah 


63.587 


Moore 
Dem. 


684 
519 

1,129 

1,256 
303 
350 
640 
525 
506 
930 
472 
403 
508 
35T 

1,567 
202 

3,290 
377 
706 


31,018 


All  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Idaho 
Constitution,  submitted  to  the  people  in  1918  were 
defeated. 


ILLINOIS. 

VOTE  FOR  U.  S.  SENATOR,  ILLINOIS,  1918. 


Counties. 


Adams 

Alexander... 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown  ..  . . 
Bureau. 
Calhoun .   . . 
Carroll . . .  ; 

Cass 

Champaign . 
Christian 
Clark. .. 

Clay 

Clinton. . 
Coles  ... 

Cook 

Crawford . . . 
Cumberl'd.. 
Dek.aib.. .. 
Dewitt . .   . 
Douglass. . 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards. . . 
Efflngham . 
Payette.... 


Lew- 

MCor 

Is, 

mlck. 

Dem. 

Rep 

5,547 

4,453 

1,324 

2,267 

870 

1,808 

484 

1,845 

1,015 

621 

2,752 

3,746 

712 

61b 

621 

2,31)0 

1,959 

1,459 

3,151 

5,735 

3,369 

3,236 

2,188 

2.517 

1,480 

1,888 

1,350 

1,580 

2,992 

3,645 

201,219 

158,883 

2,265 

2,570 

1,374 

1,522 

1,146 

3,815 

1,686 

2,251 

1,348 

2,052 

1,829 

3,951 

2,963 

2,904 

473 

1,457 

1,679 

1,839 

2,229 

2,810 

Counties. 


Ford 

Franklin. . . 
Fulton.  . . . 
Gallatin . . . 
Greene .... 
Grundy  — 
Hamilton.. 
Hancock. .. 
Hardin . . . 
Henderson. 
Henry  .... 
Iroquois... 
Jackson. . . 
Jasper. . . . 
Jeflerson  . . 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 
Johnson . . . 
Kane. .; ..  . 
Kankakee.. 
Kendall . . . 

Knox 

Lake  

La  Salle. .. 
Lawrence  . 
Lee 


Lew- 

MCor 

is, 

mick, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

695 

2,085 

2,805 

3,244 

3,278 

4,485 

1,199 

962 

1,95") 

1,535 

814 

2,091 

1,570 

1,583 

3,025 

3,173 

570 

722 

533 

1,196 

2,077 

4,905 

1,847 

3,716 

2,580 

3,879 

1,674 

1,690 

2,623 

2,759 

1,215 

1,149 

1,478 

2,628 

716 

1,451 

4,376 

8,509 

2,308 

3,959 

345 

1,351 

2,160 

5,209 

2,381 

4,943 

6,918 

8,882 

1,919 

2,153 

1.497 

3.424 

Lew- 

MCor 

Counties 

is. 

mlck. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Livingston  . 

2,234 

4,614 

Logan 

2,198 

2,982 

Macon 

3,670 

5,708 

Macoupin... 

4,501 

4,095 

Madison 

6,141 

7,790 

Marion 

3,029 

2,879 

Marshall... . 

1,313 

I.SOD 

Mason. .    . 

1,631 

1,598 

Massac  .... 

354 

1,628 

McDonoiigh 

2,065 

3,381 

McHenry. . 

1.609 

3,578 

McLean 

4,067 

6,102 

Menard    .  .  . 

1,231 

1,329 

Mercer 

1,235 

2,495 

Monroe 

840 

1,840 

Montg'mry. 

3,562 

3,411 

Morgan. . . . 

2,948 

3,363 

Moultrie 

1,347 

1,474 

Ogle 

.  1,204 

3,819 

Peoria 

7,577 

9,313 

Perry   

1,805 

2,503 

Piatt 

981 

1,819 

Pilte 

2,772 

2,331 

Pope 

420 

1,167 

Pulaski 

848 

1,507 

Putnam  .... 

356 

763 

Lew- 

Counties. 

is, 

Dem. 

Randolph. . . 

2,098 

Richland . .  . 

1,421 

Rock  Island 

4,643 

Saline 

2,117 

Sangamon . . 

7,887 

Schuyler  ... 

1,515 

Scott 

1,146 

Shelby 

2,950 

Stark     

563 

St.  CUlr. .. 

8,767 

Stephenson 

2,481 

Tazewell  . . . 

2,748 

Union 

1,862 

Vermilion... 

5,333 

Wabash .   . . 

1,268 

Warren 

1,653 

Wash'gton.. 

984 

Wayne 

1,727 

White 

2,038 

Whiteside.... 

1,411 

Will 

4,929 

Williamson.. 

2,965 

Winnebago.. 

2,579 

Woodford.... 

1,339 

Total 

436  94.'! 

MCor 
mlck. 
Rep. 

3,082 
1,457 
6,701 
3,452 
9,666 
1,437 
1,046 
2,766 
1,282 
9,490 
3,953 
3,423 
1,225 
7,403 
1,266 
2,854 
2,274 
2,485 
2,076 
4,307 
7,837 
4,828 
6,618 
2,232 


U.  S.  Sen.,  (1918),  Lloyd,  Soc,  37,167  (of  which  22,563  was  in  Cook  Co.);  Vennum,  Proh.,  3,151  (of  which 
438  was  in  Cook  Co.);  Francis,  Soc.  Labor,  3,268  (of  which  1,852  was  in  Cook  Co  ) 

The  voters  (1918)  also  supported  a  hard-road  project,  amended  the  banking  law,  and  agreed  to  call  a 
Constitutional  Convention. 


Election  Returns  by  Slates. 
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ILLINOIS— ConJlrewerf. 
VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,   1916. 


Counties. 


Adams. . . 
Alexander . . . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau . . 
Calhoun . . . 
Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 
Christian  . 
Clajk 
Clay.. 
Clinton 

Coles     

Cook 

Crawford . . . 
Cumberland 
Dekalb   . . 
Dewitt . 
Douglas 
Dupage.-  .   . 
Edgar 
Edwards . 
EtQngham 
Fayette ...   . 
Ford . . . 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin .... 
Greene. . . 

Grund.v 

Hamilton . . 

Haucor.k 

Hardin . . . 
Henderson . . 
Henry . . . 
Iroquois . 
Jackson   . . . . 

Jasper 

JeSerson 
Jersey .     . . 
Jo  Daviess' 
Johnson 
Kane . . . 
Kankakee 
Kendall. .   . . 

Knox 

Lake . . . 
La  Salle . 
Lawrence . . . 
Lee 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


14,268 
3.9-10 
2,652 
1,211 
2,856 
5,793 
1,181 
1,980 
4,485 
9,601 
7,982 
5,311 
3,574 
4,201 
7.772 
379,438 
5,570 
2,960 
3,386 
4,460 
3,768 
4,816 
6,710 
1,3S9 
4,529 
5,669 
2,054 
6,419 
8,686 
2.920 
6.150 
2,241 
3,644 
7,711 
1,264 
1,611 
J,220 
4,977 
6,780 
3,884 
6,685 
3,052 
3,505 
1,S22 
9.875 
6,096 
1.1 

6,785 
5,447 
14.625 
5,052 
4,087 


Hu  Ben- 
ches, son. 
Rep.    Soc. 

11,858 
5.395 
3,626 
5,181 
1,579 
8,213 
1,168 
4,496 
3,193 
l'!,632 
6,923 
4,936 
3,379 
3,423 
8,314 
435,095 
5,084 
2,879 
9,764 
4,380 
4,564 
9,610 
6,099 
2,885 
3,21(7 

5,316 

4,67. 

6,371 

9,735 

1,985 

3.400 

4,811 

3,239 

6,472 

1,119 

2,528 
11,406 

8,503 

8,356 

3,110 

6.028 

2,644 

5,775 

3.273 
23,868 
10,594 

3,316 
10,918 
12,905 
20.662 

4,481 

7.985 


389 
116 

38 
190 

17 
249 

29 

94 
152 
254 
421 

51 
,145 
302 

88 

32,471 

142 

41 
316 

99 
150 
378 
13C 
5 

72 

221 

125 

704 

1,175 

-      85 

■  ■  'ibi 

75 
166 

3-! 

60 
520 

87 
185 

57 
101 

20 
143 

U9 
906 

92 

19 
435 
715 
851 
190 
144 


Han- 

ly, 

Proh. 


Rei- 
mer, 
So   L 


263 

47 
394 

91 
120 
335 

30 
137 
>  236 
799 
799 
142 

83 
100 
177 
2,309 
181 

85 
231 
204 
259 
480 

2o: 

133 
131 
20-5 
189 
114 
401 
89 

"94 

38 
367 

29 
119 
276 
3-12 
122 
117 
182 
112 
199 

64 
555 
211 

56 
417 
184 
321 
353 
263 


30 
7 
1 

5 

"  24 

5 

3 

,16 

18 

2-7 

6 

11 

11 

6 

1,050 


3 

7 

10 

7 

"v 

8 

5 

116 

74 
7 

"2 

5 

10 

"'3 
12 
7 
4 
5 
9 
3 
7 
2 
45 
16 

■"8 
25 
31 


Counties 


LiA-lngston . . . 

Logan 

Macon. . . 
Macoupin  .., 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall.. .. 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough 
McHenry . . . 
McLean. .. 

Menard 

Mercer . . . 
Monroe.  .  .  . 
Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie . . . 
Ogle. .     . 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam .... 

tandolph . . . 
ichland. . . 
ock  Island . 
Valine 

fangamon . 
clniyler . . . . 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark  

St.  Clair . . . 
Stevjhenson 
Tiizewell   . . . 
Union ...     . 
Vermilion  . 
Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 
Wayne 
White .     . 
Whiteside 

V/ill 

W  illiamson 
Winnebago 
Woodford 

Total . .     . 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

6,462 

5,726 

11.181 

10.012 

16,302 

7,892 

2,593 

3,886 

1,236 

5.740 

3,278 

11,699 

2,689 

3,430 

2,104 

7,903 

7,104 

3,370 

3,297 

18,719 

4,445 

3.028 

7.005 

1.158 

2,lo9 

785 

5.403 

3.431 

10.914 

5.930 

17,958 

3,392 

2,457 

7.515 

1,390 

22,622 

5,463 

6,743 

5,171 

13,864 

3,264 

4,498 

2,794 

4,934 

5,066 

3,839 

11,378 

8.172 

6,198 

3,619 


Hu 
ghes. 
Rep 

9.801 

5.933 

13.997 

8,875 

17,594 

6.43S 

3,579 

3,029 

3,926 

7,192 

9.024 

14,988 

2,693 

5,308 

2,825 

7,065 

7,536 

2,933 

8,639 

18,615 

4,796 

4,012 

5,293 

2,924 

3.863 

1.444 

5.517 

2.992 

16.169 

7,061 

20,900 

2.595 

2.126 

5,911 

2,887 

22,134 

8,620 

6,672 

3,155 

16.330 

2.600 

6,294 

4,657 

5,383 

4,137 

10,045 

19,881 

10,202 

14,893 

4,273 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

97 
310 

632 
1.089 
1.091 

425 

no 

53 

38 

250 

53 

450 

60 

69 

27 

607 

157 

55 

69 

718 

170 

88 

239 

57 

87 

42 

132 

79 

2.855 

787 

1,001 

36 

.,     21 

83 

31 

1.152 

433 

.341 

60 

605 

86 

154 

105 

59 

151 

127 

317 

580 

1,439 

87 


Han- 

ly' 

Proh. 


950.229  1152549    61,394    26,047      2.4'i8 


350 
310 
617 
328 
287 
209 
121 
168 
117 
364 
172 
1,016 
106 
199 

8 
218 
191 
161 
368 
344 
214 

98 
249 

25 

49 

40 
181 
132 
384 
176 
576 
215 

46 
357 

28 
423 
228 
258 

74 

1,673 

179 

199 

85 
173 

83 
482 

171 

124 
'352 

192 


Rei- 

mer 
So  L- 


4 

15 
34 
31 
43 
12 

7 

3 

6 

3 

r 

7 

10 
2 

■31 
10 

6 

5 
83 
24 

4 
'13 


13 

2 
88 
30 
29 

4 

"5 
1 
75 
20 
14 
7 
24 


7 
16 
Id 
18 
42 
15 
11 


MALE  AND  FEMALE  VOTES  IN  ILLINOIS  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1916. 

In  the  whole  State: 

Male  Voters — Dem.,  566,937;  Rep  ,  693,334:  Soc  ,  44,219;  Proh.,  9,835;  Soc.  Labor,  1,682. 

Female  Voters— Dem..  383,292;  Rep  ,  459,215;  Soc  ,  17,175;  Proh  ,  16,212;  Soc.  Labor,  806. 

In  Cook  County  (Chicago) — 

Male  Voteis— Dem.,  233,814:  Ren.,  269,962;  Soc,  23,327;  Proh.,  985;  Soc.  Labor,  690. 

Female  Voters— Dem.,  145,624;  Rep  ,  165,733;  Soc,  9,144;  Proh.,  1,324;  Soc.  Labor,  350. 


MAYORS  OF  CHICAGO  SINCE  1837. 
Following  is  a  list  of  Chicago's  Mayors,  with  their  politics,  and  the  dates  of  their  election: 


1837 — Wm  B.  Ogden,  Dem. 
1838— B.  S.  Morris,  WTiig. 
1839 — Benj.  W.  Raymond,  Whig. 
1840 — .\lex   Loyd,  Dem. 
1841 — F.  C   Sherman,  Dem. 
1842 — BenJ.  W.  Raymond,  Whig. 
1843 — Aug.  Garrett,  Dem. 
1844 — Aug.  Garrett,  Dem. 
1844— Al.  S.  Sherman,  Whig. 
1845 — Aug.  Garrett,  Dem. 
1846— John  P.  Chapln,  Whig. 
1847 — Jas.  Curtisa,  Dem. 
1848 — Jas.  H.  Woodworth,  Ind.- 

Dem. 
1849 — J.    H.    Woodworth,    Whlg- 

Dem. 
1850 — -Jas.  Cmtlss,  Dem. 
1851 — Walt.  S.  Gurnee,  Dem. 
1852 — W.  S.  Gurnee,  Dem. 


1853 — Chas.  M.  Gray,  Dem. 
1854 — Isaac  L.  Milliken,  Dem. 
1855 — Levi  D.  Boone,  KnownotU- 

Ing. 
1856 — ^Thos.  Dyer,  Dem. 
1857 — John  Wentworth,  Fus.-Rcp. 
1858 — John  C.  Haines,  Rep. 
1869 — J.  C.  Haine.s,  Rep. 
1860 — John  Wentworth,  Rep. 
1862 — F.  C.  Shei-man,  Dem. 
1863 — F.  C.  Sherman,  Dem. 
1865 — Johij  B.  Rice,  Rep. 
1867 — John  B.  Rice,  Rep. 
1869 — Roswell  B.  Mason,  Peo. 
1871 — Jos.  Medill,  Fh-eproof. 
1873 — Hai-v.  D.  Colvln,  Peoples. 
1876 — Thos.  Hoyne.  Popular. 
1876 — Monroe  Heath,  Rep. 
1877 — Monroe  Heath,  Rep. 


1879— Carter  H  Harrison,  Dem 
1881 — Cai-ter  H.  Harrison,  Dem 
1883 — Carter  H   Harrison,  Dem. 
1885 — Carter  H.  HaiTison,  Dem. 
1887— John  A.  Roche,  Rep. 
1889— Dewitt  C.  Cregier,  Dem. 
1891 — Hemp.  Washburn,  Rep. 
1893 — Carter  H.  Harrison,  Dem. 
1893^John  P   Hopkins,  Dem. 
1895— Geo.  B.  Swift,  Rep. 
1897^-C.  H.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Dem. 
1899 — C.  H.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Dem 
1901 — C.  H.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Dem. 
1903— C.  H.  Harrison,  Jr  ,  Dem. 
1905 — Edw.  F.  Dunne,  Dem. 
1907 — Fred.  A.  Bussc,  Rep. 
1911 — C.  H.  Harrison.  Jr.,  Dem. 
1915 — W.  H.  Thompson,  Rep. 
1919 — W.  H.  Thompson,  Rep. 
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ILLINOIS — Continued. 
CHICAGO    MAYORALTY    ELECTION,    APRIL    1,    1919. 


DEMOCRATIC . 

Repubucan. 

SOCIALIST 

Soc  -Labor. 

Labor. 

Independent. 

Ward. 

Robs 

rt  M. 

William  Hale 

John  M. 

Adolph  S. 

John 

Maclay  , 

Sweitzer. 

Thompson. 

Collins. 

Carm. 

Fitzgerald. 

Hoyne. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

1 

4996 

1530 

2572 

897 

126 

46 

6 

3 

347 

67 

784 

244 

2 

2128 

1195 

9598 

5971 

305 

169 

9 

1 

368 

128 

1676 

568 

3    .   . 

4062 

.    3103 

6132 

4228 

178 

152 

12 

4 

675 

269 

3199 

2478 

4  . 

3431 

2354 

1748 

1102 

138 

44 

17 

5 

1218 

493 

963 

604 

5 

3946 

2253 

2928 

1937 

164 

70 

70 

16 

1303 

309 

1101 

563 

6 

4976 

3303 

5439 

3379 

278 

194 

22 

7 

618 

296 

5193 

4177 

7,  ... 

5343 

3654 

7046 

4731 

288 

275 

-24 

20 

1147 

373 

4888 

3868 

8  .  . 

3452 

1971 

3819 

2366 

167 

98 

37 

8 

1636 

430 

1328 

693 

9    .  ... 

2711 

1374 

4456 

2732 

1275 

521 

57 

23 

960 

239 

1711 

932 

10.   .... 

2536 

1744 

■  1579 

936 

379 

252 

20 

19 

416 

164 

445 

280 

11 

2855 

1732 

2059 

1289 

296 

137 

20 

7 

773 

226 

614 

264 

12 

4035 

2627 

2315 

1277 

538 

292 

59 

26 

■1261 

468 

1166 

662 

13 

6Q72 

5524 

4535 

3235 

431 

226 

30 

15 

1230 

416 

1925 

1243 

14  .... 

4131 

2741 

4189 

2937 

260 

135 

14 

10 

1075 

407 

1036 

683 

15     

3443 

1889 

4230 

2190 

1370 

810 

116 

43 

1725 

507 

1463 

655 

16  . 

3118 

1755 

1165 

619 

135 

62 

25 

4 

936 

257 

716 

286 

17  . 

2247 

1201 

1161 

569 

82 

33 

6 

5 

500 

149 

486 

187 

18 

3319 

1764 

3178 

1592 

314 

148 

27 

9 

964 

239 

2624 

1369 

19  

2957 

1300 

1122 

435 

139 

65 

22 

14 

306 

63 

636 

204 

20 

2279 

1285 

1279 

684 

162 

74 

12 

5 

250 

90 

188 

95 

21 

4815 

2524 

3518 

1709 

328 

123 

40 

10 

941 

218 

1751 

999 

22   ... 

2470 

1347 

2068 

991 

492 

192 

64 

39 

535 

141 

555 

218 

23 

3950 

2634 

5614 

3605 

520 

355 

29 

18 

1057 

347 

2503 

1877 

24  .  .  . 

3814 

2436 

3737 

2287 

605 

300 

54 

19 

1185 

354 

1146 

703 

25 

6580 

4858 

8297 

5494 

289 

277 

17 

12 

803 

341 

6838 

5373 

26  .   .. 

4947 

2947 

8322 

4793 

732 

445 

01 

18 

1831 

593 

2906 

1874 

27 

6279 

2993 

10051 

5182 

1217 

639 

85 

34 

3259 

•993 

4138 

2192 

28 

3606 

2090 

3916 

2340 

528 

246 

38 

18 

1785 

569 

12"61 

686 

29 

5070 

2780 

4552 

2641 

443 

267 

29 

19 

2698 

797 

1682 

764 

30 

3893 

2697 

3093 

2187 

133 

76 

15 

5 

1374 

400 

708 

353 

31  

4603 

3548 

5687 

4321 

285 

187 

34 

18 

1572 

672 

1762 

1097 

32  

5666 
4828 

3967 
3144 

9158 
10224 

6117 
6321 

370 

774 

295 
434 

28 
71 

11 
20 

1870 
2311 

560 
743 

3925 
2890 

2974 

33   

1727 

34  

5526 

3089 

5143 

2520 

1290 

578 

90 

40 

1863 

558 

2153 

1003 

35 

7806 

6063 

7391 

4893 

531 

300 

32 

25 

1822 

600 

2186 

1259 

Total 

146990 

91216 

161321 

98507 

15562 

8517 

1298 

550 

426141  13376 

67837 

43054 

.  238 

206 

259 

828 

24 

079 

1 

488 

55990 

110891 

"WET"  AND   "DRY"   VOTE,   CHICAGO,   1919. 
At  the  Chicago    Municipal  Election  of  Api'il  1,  1919,  the  people  voted  also  on  Prohibition,  with  the 
following  result:     - 


Men. 

Women 

TOTAL 

Men 

Women.    Total 

Dry 

67707 

76325 

144032 

Wet 

266529 

124731      391260 

CHICAGO  MAYORALTY  ELECTION,  APRIL  6,   1915. 


Men. 

WOMEN. 

TOTAL. 

William  Hale  Thomps.on,  Republican 

Robert  M .  Sweitzer,  Democrat ... 

Seymour  Stedman,  Socialist 

John  H  Hill,  Prohibition 

249713 

161179 

16420 

2007 

148825 
89882  . 
8032 
1967 

398538 

251061 

24452 

3974 

Total ' 

434277 

250404 

684681 

PAST  VOTE  OF  ILLINOIS. 


1872  (Pree.),   Dem.,    184,938:   Rep  , 

Rep.,  119:  Dem.  <0'C.),  3,058. 
1876  (Pres.),    Dem.,    258,061;    Rep 

17,233;  Proh.,  141 
1878  (Treaa.),   Dem.,   169,965; 

65,673:  Proh.,  2,192. 
1880  (Pres.),    Dem.,    277,321; 

26,358:  Proh..  443 
1882  (Treas.),   Dem..   254,551; 

15,520:  Proh.,  9,068. 
1884  (Pres.),    Dem  ,    312,584; 

10,849;  Proh^  12,005. 
1886  (Treas.),  Dem.,  240,864; 

34,832:  Proh.,  1&;766. 
1888  (Gov.),  Dem.,   365,313;   Rep  ,   367,860; 

6,304;  Proh.,  18,915.  / 

1888  (Pres.),   Dem..   348,278; 

7,090;  Proh.,  21,695;  U.  L.,  .__ 
1890  (Treas.),  Dem.,  331,837;  Rep 

23,306. 
1892  (Pres.),   Dem.,   426,281;   Rep 

22,207;  Proh.,  25,870. 
1894  (Treas.),  Dem.,  322,459;  Rep..  445,886 

59,793;  Proh.,  19.476. 


Rep 
Rep  , 

;  Rep 
Rep., 
Rep, 


Rep., 
150 


241,941: 
278,232; 
215,283; 
318,037; 
249,007; 
337,411; 
276,680: 


370.473; 
321,990; 
399,288; 


Lib.- 
Gr  , 
Gr, 
Gr  , 
;  Gr  , 
Gr  . 
Lab., 
Lab  , 
Lab., 
Proh  , 
Pop., 
Pop., 


Rep., 
793; 


1890  (Gov.),  Dem  -Pop.,  474,278;   Rep.,  587.587;  U. 

D..  8,100;  Pi  oh.,  14,582 
189G  (Pres.),    Dem.,    464,523;    Pop.,    1,090; 

607,130:  Gold  D,  6,390;  Proh,  9,796:    Nat, 

Soc.  L.,  1,147. 
1898  (Treas),  Dem..  405.490;  Rep..  448,940;  Pop., 

7,880:  Proh.,  11,753. 
1900.(Gov.).  Dem..  518,966;  Rep.,  580,198;  S.  D., 

8,617:  Proh.,  15,643;  S.  L.,  1,319;  Pop.,  1,048. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  503.061;  Rep..  597,985;  S.  D., 

9,687:  Proh  ,  17,623;  Pop  ,  1,141;  Soc.  L  .  1.373;  U. 

C    352. 
1902' (Treas.),  Dem.,  360,925;  Rep.,  450,695:  Soo., 

20.167;  Proh.,  18,434;  S.  L.,  8,235;  Peo.,  1.518. 
1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  334,880;  Rep.,  634,029;    Proh., 

35.390;  Soc.  D.,  59.062;  Soo.  L.,  4,379;  Peo.,  14,364: 

Cent.,  780.  _ 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  327,606;  Rep.,  632,645;  S.  D.j 

69.225:  Proh..  34,770;  Soc.  L.,  4.698;   Pop.,  4,698; 

Cont.,  830. 
1906  (Treaa.),  Dem.,  271,984;  Rep.,  417,544;  S.  D.i 

42,002:  Proh..  88,393;  S.  L..  3.757. 
1908  (Pres.).   Dem..   450,795;   Rep..   629.929;   Soc., 

34,691:  Proh.,  29,343;  Soc.  L.,  1.675;  Pop..  601: 

md..  7.648;  U.  C,  400. 


Electioji  Returns  by  States. 
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-     INDIANA. 

VOTE   FOR   PRESIDENT.   1916. 


Counties. 


Adams. . . . 

Allen 

Bartholom'w 

Benton 

Blackiard. . . 

Boone 

Brown 

Carroll .... 

Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton. .  .  . 
Crawford.  . 

Daviess 

Dearborn . . . 
Decatur . .  . . 

De  Kalb 

Delaware . . . 
Dubois ....". 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain.. . . 
Franklin. . . . 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton .  . 
Hancock. .  . 
Harrison. .  . . 
Hendricks. .  . 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington. 
Jackson  ... 

Ja.sper 

Jay 

Jefferson. .  . 
.Jennings,  i . 
JonnsoD .  .  I . 

Knox 

Kosciusko.! . 
La  Grangei . 
Lake . .  . . : . 
La  porta. . .  (. 
Lawrence.  . 


Wil- 
son, 
Dam 


Hu 

ghea, 
Bep. 


2,87! 

9,470 

3,441 

1,502 

1,867 

3.513 

1.016 

2,4U1 

5,140 

3,572 

3,435 

3.663 

1,508 

3,143 

3,oin 

2,374 

3,372 

5,946 

3,072 

5,723 

2,074 

3,850 

2,437 

■?.,426 

2.231 

3.765 

6,827 

3,990 

2,799 

2,779 

2,373 

2,453 

3,560 

3,934 

3,833 

3,312 

1,488 

3,070 

2,518 

1,686 

3,108 

5,380 

3,447 

1,512 

9,946 

5,276 

3.108 


Prog. 


1,796 
10,169 
3,287 
1,872 
1,595 
3,333 
506 
2,468 
4,879 
3,173 
3,102 
3,638 
1,20! 
3,191 
2,318 
2,717 
2,898 
6,919 
1,492 
5,850 
2,360 
3,200 
2.634 
1.495 
2.325 
3,576 
6,059 
3,878 
3,951 
2,138 
2,086 
3,046 
4,386 
4,777 
3,761 
2,422 
1,995 
3,075 
2,675 
1,791 
2,428 
4,80r) 
4,02D 
1,958 
13,263 
5, 
3.813 


7 

923 

40 

6 

4 

37 


Ilan- 

ly, 

Proh 


5 

13 
7 

14 
8 
4 

21 
5 

16 
8 

46 
5 

13 

21 

9 

149 

12 
119 

17 

31 

29 

21 

11 
18 
18 

165 

12 

21 

5 

5 

7 

11 
9 
35 
11 
15 
11 
60 
14 
21 


Ben-  I  Rei- 
8on,  mer, 
Soc     So.  L. 


171 

421 

145 

53 

126 

125 

31 

118 

200 

43 

119 

184 

'152 

128 

97 

109 

232 

407 

56 

603 

64 

68 

88 

73 

63 

226 

980 

199 

362 

166 

98 

118 

378 

456 

450 

139 

\ 
345 

113 

60 

107 

142 

232 

9: 

108 
83 
66 


23 

1,003 

66 

23 

105 
82 
10 
34 

121 
73 

562 

119 
58 

210 
62 
69 

136 

432 
19 

708 
58 

140 

130 
8 
33 

201 
1,019 

833 
72 
47 
64 
88 

265 

149 
74 
10 

109 

56 

.      34 

53 

923 

134 
43 

651 
■    240 

246 


4 

99 

2 

"d 
6 
2 
2 

10 

8 

12 

7 

3 

17 

3 

2 

11 

21 

10 

44 

5 

8 

9 

1 

1 

16 

511 

20 

7 

3 


3 

1 

6 

103 

12 

3 

84 

48 

2 


VVil-  iHu 
Counties.    |  non,     plies, 
Dem     Rep. 


Madison.  . 
Marion.  .  .  . 
Marshall 
Martin    . 
Miami. . 

Monroe 

Monl;gomory 
Morgivn.  . . . 
Newton. 
Noble    .    . 
Otilo.  .  .    . 
Orange    . 
Owen  .... 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter  .  . . 
Posey ...     . 
Pulaski . .  . 
Putnam .  .  . 
Randolph 
Ripley  . . 
Rush     . . 
ScoU  . .  . 
Shelby. . . 
Snencer. . 
Starke. . .  . ' 
Steiiljen .  .  . 
St.  Joseph. 
Sullivan .  .  . 
Swlt.7.erland 
Tippecanoe 
Tipton  .    . 

Union 

Vanderburg 
Vermilion  . 
Vigo. . . 
Wabash  .    . 
Warren.    .  . 
Warrick .  .  . 
Washington 
Wayne.  .  .  . 
Wells. .      .  . 
White.  . 
Whitley .  .  . 

Total. .  .  . 


8,106 

7,449 

15,013 

10,699 

3,221 

2,855 

1,549 

1,534 

3,8.54 

3,390 

2,796 

3,033 

4,10/ 

4,300 

2;616 

2,860 

1,278 

1,377 

3,069 

3,417 

632 

597 

2,091 

2,481 

1,812 

1,585 

2,329 

2,598 

2,089 

1,762 

2,212 

2,172 

1,871 

2.913 

2,722 

2.291 

1,387 

1,474 

2,965 

2.453 

2,682 

4.045 

2,549 

2.686 

2,569 

2,950 

l.()6« 

,    802 

3,900 

3.201 

2,335 

2,560 

1,334 

1,550 

1,427 

2,118 

9,709 

7,961 

3,880 

2,630 

1,446 

1,214 

4,913 

6,386 

2,337 

2,166 

826 

997 

10,028 

9,966 

2.34;( 

2,616 

11,165 

8,9.34 

3,16« 

3,849 

1,011 

1,823 

2,244 

2,396 

2,414 

1,871 

5,007 

6,112 

2,92f 

1,947 

2,262 

2,412 

2,510 

2,191 

Prog. 


Han- 

ly, 

Proh 


331.0631341.005 


18 
177 
22 

2 

75 
32 
41 
20 
155 

4 

1 
15 
14 

9 
11 

4 
21 

5 
203 
21 
68 
13 
21 

5 
35 
14 

1 

6 

371 

16 

"46 
7 
3 

43 

4 

103 

25 

5 

159 

7 

42 


484 

744 

216 

22 

214 

105 

106 

94 

43 

130 

25 

42 

42 

184 

15 

59 

37 

86 

58 

86 

525 

67 

160 

31 

242 

122 

35 

265 

436 

205 

58 

208 

203 

38 

185 

133 

516 

293 

67 

88 

48 

303 

285 

71 

170 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


Rei- 
mer. 
So.  L. 


3,898  16,368  21,855 


1,579 

2,224 

77 

26 

303 
58 

147 

113 
36 
35 
3 
52 
95 

212 
28 

187 
76 
26 
27 

132 

128 
67 
57 
4 
81 
50 
44 

657 
24 

667 
36 

108 
62 
19 

717 

771 
1,677 

277 
45 
57 
29 

295 
56 
35 
26 


116 

143 

5 

2 

18 

5 

10 

10 

5 

2 


22 
1 

16 
1 
2 
1 

11 
7 
3 
3 


2 
4 
5 
4 
4 
65 
2 
9 
4 


.34 
120 

101 

29 
5 

,5 
2 

32 
4 
4 
2 

1,659 


VOTE   FOR  SECRETARY  OF  STATE,   INDIANA,   1918. 


Con-  1 

Counties. 

ter. 

Dem. 

Adams 

2,119 

Allen. ....... 

8,560 

Barthol'w  .. 

2,791 

Benton 

1,029 

Blackford  .. 

1,450 

Boone 

3.028 

Brown 

721 

Carroll 

1,788 

Caes 

4,091 

Clark 

3,240 

Clay 

3,178 

Clinton 

3,170 

Crawford . . . 

1,213 

Daviess...    . 

2,582 

Dearborn.. 

2,304 

Decatur . .   . 

1,922 

DeKalb.... 

2,741 

Delaware . . . 

4,553 

Dubois  ... 

2,312 

Elkhart 

4,207 

Fayette  .   .  . 

1,604 

Floyd 

3,262 

Fountain . 

2,037 

Franklin 

1  1,895 

COUNTIES 


RO 

ach, 
Rep 

1,6231  Fulton. 
9,148}  Gibson. 
2,9-76  iGrant. 
1,693 
1,439 
3,071 
381 
2,427 
4,382 
2,680 
2,932 
3,461 
1,066 
3,218 
1,961 
2,511 
2,917 
6,277 
1,428 
5,515 
2,275 
3,027 
2,478 
'1,301 


Greene 

Hamilton.. . 
Hancock... 
Harrison.... 
iHendrieks.  . 
Henry. . . 
Howard . .  . 
Huntington 
iJackson   . . 

iJasper 

Uay 

IJefferson... . 
Jennings.... 
Johnson... . 

Kno.x 

Kosciusko. . 
La  Grange . 

Lake 

Laporte. . . . 
Lawrence.. . 
Madison 


C  ou- 

Ro 

ter. 

ach. 

Dem 

Rep 

1,855 

2,135 

3,100 

3,393 

4,401 

0.180 

3,530 

3,937 

1,929 

3,593 

2,394 

2,088 

1,959 

2,164 

1,979 

2,927 

2,416 

3,827 

2,249 

3,937 

2,937 

3,793 

2,492 

2,428 

1,072 

1,863 

2,669 

2,894 

1,948 

2,704 

1,353 

1,701 

2,549 

2,123 

4,260 

4,524 

2,592 

3,919 

1,027 

1,954 

6,169 

9,642 

3,758 

4,737 

2,035 

3,080 

5.9  iv2 

6,575 

Counties. 


Marion. . . . 
i Marshall  .. 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

M'tgomery. 
-Morgan   . . 
Newton    .  . 

Noble. 

Ohio.-.      .. 

Orange 

Owen    .... 
Parke ...    . 

Perry 

IPike...    . 
Porter...   . 
Posey . . 
Pulaski   . . . 
Putnam . . . 
Randolph. . 

Ripley 

Rush  . .     . 

Scott 

Shelby . 


Con- 

Ro 

ter. 

ach, 

Dem 

Rep. 

20,126 

29.806 

2,680 

2,793 

1,276 

1,357 

3,121 

3,090 

2,197 

2,.590 

3,287 

3,831 

2,272 

2,GB8 

933 

1,311 

2,430 

3,101 

625 

564 

1.617 

2,145 

1,504 

1,467 

1,820 

2,478 

1,714 

1,761 

1,771 

1,970 

1,184 

2,673 

2,287 

2,103 

1,130 

1,411 

2,783 

2,378 

1,875 

3,992 

2,064 

2,452 

2,118 

2,884 

912 

786 

'     3,222 

2,765 

Con-  . 

COUNTIES. 

ter. 

Dem 

Spencer 

1,832 

Starke.   .. 

1,010 

Steuben . . . 

1,032 

St.  Joseph  . 

6,559 

Sullivan . . . 

3,186 

Switzerland 

1,324 

Tippecanoe. 

3,212 

Tiptou .. 

1,958 

Union 

716 

Vanderburg 

7,413 

Vermilion  . . 

1.884 

Vigo 

7,581 

Wabash 

2,282 

Warren 

698 

Warrick 

2,028 

Washington. 

2,174 

Wayne 

3,346 

Wells 

2,431 

White 

1,778 

Whitley . . 

2,030 

Total 

251,691 

Ro 

ach. 
Rep 

2,241 
1.415 
2,320 
6,460 
2,318 
1.130 
5,178 
3,086 
935 
8,528 
1.947 
7,187 
3,555 
1,606 
2,303 
1.695 
5,081 
1,900 
2,407 
2,173 

301,207 


Sec.  of  State  (1918)  Kelly,  Soc,  11,297;  Grisso,  Proh.,  8,409. 
PAST  VOTE  OF  INDIANA. 
Dem.,  163,632;  Rep.,  186,147;  Dem.  (O'C.) 


1872  (Pres.). 
1,417. 

1874  (Sec.  St 
1876  (Prea), 
J878  (Sec.  St. 


),  Dem  ,  182,154;  Rep  ,  164,902;  Gr.,  16.233. 
Dem.,  213,526;  'Rep  ,  208:011:  Gr.  9,533. 
),  Dem.,  194,491;  Rep  ,  180,755;  Gr.,  39,448 


1880  (Pres  ),  Dem.,  225.528;  Kep.,  232,164;  Gr.,  12.986. 
1882  (Sec.  St  ),  Dem.,  220,924;  Rep.,  210,000;  Gr  ,  13.615. 
1884    (Pres  ),  Dem.,  244,992;  Rep.,  238,480;  Gr.,  8,293; 

Proh.,  3,028. 
1886  (Lt.  Gov.),  Dera.,  228,598;  Rep.,  231,922;  Gr.,  4,610; 

Proh.,  9,185. 


800 


Election  Returns  by  States. 


IOWA. 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT.  1916. 


CotJNTnss. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee.. . 
Appanoose. . . 
Audubon. . . . 

Benton 

Blackhawk . . 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan .  . . 
Buena  Vista . 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cedar 

Cerro  Gordo. 
Cherokee . . . . 
Chickasaw. . . 

Clarke 

Clay... 

Clayton 

CUnton; 

Crawford . . . . 

SaUas 

Davis .-. . 

Decatur 

Delaware 

Des  Moines. . 
Dickinson .  . . 
Dubuque . . . . 

Emmet 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fremont 

Greene 

Grundy 

Guthrie 

Hamilton. . . , 
Hancock.... , 

Hardin , 

Harrison .  . . , 

Henry , 

Howard 

Humboldt . . , 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson .... 

Jasper 

Jcf  lei-son . . . 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


1,619 
1,365 
1,714 
2.510 
1,247 
2,556 
4,270 
2,338 
1,132 
1,808 
1,454 

977 
1,515 
2,085 
1,801 
1,595 
2,289 
1,646 
1,697 
1,175 
1,234 
2,379 
3,903 
1,919 
2,495 
1,811 
2,111 
1.333 
3,827 

893 
6,063 

809 
2,311 
1,250 

691 
2,085 
1,455 
1,015 
1.805 
1,125 

913 
1,481 
2,933 
1,728 
1,560 

809 
1,244 
1,763 
2,186 
3,382 
1.734 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 


1,922 

1.401 

2,411 

3,327 

1,581 

3,189 

6,742 

2,955 

2,684 

3,000 

2,045 

2,722 

2,276 

2,408 

2,763 

2,862 

3,556 

1,578 

1,999 

1,507 

1,649 

3,347 

5,576 

2,756 

2,900 

1,476 

1,962 

2,837 

4,132 

1,249 

5,772 

1,409 

3,872 

2,691 

2,464 

1,732 

2,345 

2,127 

2,316 

3,037 

1,726 

3,335 

2,610 

2,470 

1,562 

1,676 

1,412 

2,484 

2,533 

3,092 

2.167 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


17 
16 
24 

461 
7 

106 

247 

236 
19 
23 
48 
40 
66 
18 
51 
30 

105 
22 
20 
19 
75 
72 

291 
44 
95 
39 
36 
49 

292 
35 

372 
34 

140 
99 
22 
45 
8 
14 
37 
78 
24 
46 
.  96 
24 
34 
20 
92 
18 
66 
141 
29 


Han- 
Proh. 


10 
9 
8 
32 
6 
29 
79 
70 
11 
24 
17 
18 
42 
22 
8 
14 
49 
24 
13 
33 
17 
17 
69 
11 
40 
18 
24 
22 
73 
5 
11 
7 

39 
25 
,11 
35 
41 
6 
28 
39 
15 
56 
49 
31 
38 
3 
14 
23 
22 
48 
37 


Rel 
mer, 
S.L. 


COUNTIES. 


'Jones . 

Keokuk ...,..., 

Kossuth 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Madison 

Mahaska 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monona... ,. . .. 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Muscatine 

O'Brien. . ." 

Osceola 

Page 

Palo  Alto 

Plymouth 

Pocahontas 

Polk 

Pottawattamie . . 
Poweshiek ....;. 

Ringgold 

Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux , 

Story 

Tama .'. . 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago .... 
Winneshiek.. , . 

Woodbury 

Worth 

Wright 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep 


Johnson 3,650 

1,966 
2,486 

1,748 
3,993 
6,131 
1,081 
1,536 
1,137 
1,711 
3,151 
3,094 
2,414 
1,600 
1,033 
1,910 
2,095 
1,431 
2,694 
1,787 
874 
1,747 
1,630 
2,258 
1,658 
12,327 
6,263 
1,: 

1,351 
1,629 
5,212 
2,060 
2,049 
1,772 
2,572 
1,775 
1,985 
1,735 
3,994 
1,910 
2,139 
1,935 
3,196 
584 
1,956 
8,819 
666 
1,135 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


Soldier's  Vote 1,102 


Total 1221,699 


2,704 
2,848 
2,822 
2,647 
4,395 
8,212 
1,876 
1,672 
1,760 
1.871 
3,143 
2,459 
4,172 
1,707 
1,963 
1,777 
2,144 
2,333 
3,929 
2.021 
1,258 
2,933 
1,594 
2,666 
1,808 
11,295 
5,992 
2,748 
1,733 
2,057 
8,329 

i,r- 

2,261 

3,722 

3,061 

2,219 

2,050 

1,994 

4,398 

2,182 

2,745 

1,936 

3,917 

1,713 

2,876 

5,735 

1,463 

2,599 

1,108 


Han- 

ly, 

Profa, 


280,439 


32 

26 

51 

26 

139 

278 

37 

234 

4,6 

25 

98 

145 

224 

38 

37 

25 

451 

82 

573 

29 

28 

106 

40 

30 

37 

764 

187 

99 

25 

35 

1,143 

25 

37 

49 

57 

44 

30 

32 

786 

30 

34 

71 

151 

23 

121 

212 

34 

65 

23 


Rel 
mer, 
S.L. 


15 

18 
48 
16 
49 

119 
16 
40 
1 
39 

133 
31 

101 
27 


10,976 


68 
22 
62 
18 
211 
78 
61 
15 
16 
40 
12 
7 
76 
40 
18 
37 
32 
41 
55 
44 
32 
52 
29 
15 
79 
12 
11 
6 


I 

3 
11 
II 

3 
8 


to 

47 

12 

18 

3 

34 

12 

lU 

7 



3 
1 

1 
4 

59 
9 


1 
1 

46 
1 
3 
5 
5 
I 
2 
4 
10 
2 
1 
3 
5 


3,371 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  IOWA,  1918. 


Por- 

COUNTIBS. 

ter, 

Dem. 

Adair 

1,253 

Adams 

1,169 

Allamalcee. . 

1,865 

Appanoose.. 

1,877 

Audubon... 

1,401 

Benton 

1,869 

Blackhawk . 

2,711 

Boone 

1,573 

Bremer .... 

1,997 

Buchanan .  . 

1,170 

Buena  Vista 

1,407 

Butler 

1,170 

Calhoun 

1,135 

Carroll 

2,419 

Cass 

1,357 

Cedar   .... 

1,642 

Cer.  Gordo. 

1,849 

Cherokee. . . 

1,153 

Chickasaw. . 

1,851 

Clarke 

1,170 

,Clay 

796 

'Clayton 

2.461 

Clinton 

3.392 

Crawford . . . 

2,482 

Dallas 

1.609 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


1,484 
989 
1,624 
2,651 
789 
1,907 
4,443 
1,703 
1,247 
1,1 
1,280 
1,610 
1,363 
1,185 
2.124 
1,678 
2,017 
1,218 
1,412 
989 
1.149 
1,922 
3,785 
1,345 
2,336 


\ 

Por- 

Hard- 

Counties 

ter, 

ing, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Davis 

1,530 

1,345 

Decatur .... 

1,613 

1,704 

Delaware . . . 

700 

Des  Moines. 

3,077 

2,305 

Dickinson.  . 

622 

1,041 

Dubuque . . . 

4,585 

3,340 

Emmet. . . . 

171 

Fayette.... 

2,082 

2,362 

Floyd 

1,086 

1,761 

Franklin .  . . 

1,047 

1,484 

Fremont . . . 

1,181 

1,265 

Greene 

927 

1,349 

Grundy 

1,497 

1,229 

Guthrie 

1,320 

1,852 

Hamilton... 

1,154 

1,624 

Hancock . .  . 

1,270 

1,113 

Hardin 

1,389 

1,915 

Harrison . . . 

1,975 

2,324 

Henry 

539 
1,056 

Howard 

1,265 

Humboldt . . 

971 

896 

Ida 

1,193 

907 

Iowa 

1,533 

1,254 

Jackson 

1,718 

1.923 

Jasper 

2,240 

2,578 

Por- 

Hard 

Counties. 

ter, 

ing. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Jefferson . . . 

1,139 

1,547 

Johnson .... 

2,249 

1,376 

Jones  

200 
-  2,300 

Keokuk .... 

2,086 

Kossuth 

2,093 

1,628 

Lee 

3,869 

3,211 

Linn 

3,840 

5,863 

Louisa 

692 

1,243 

Lucas 

1,108 

1,302 

Lyon 

1,231 

841 

Madison    .  . 

1,223 

1,563 

Mahaska... 

1,882 

2,351 

Marshall   .  . 

1,707 

3,068 

Mills 

700 
1,351 

MltcheU.... 

1,027 

Monona 

1,325 

1,628 

Monroe. .  . . 

1,982 

2,036 

Mohtgo'ry. . 

1,693 

1,215 

Muscatine.. 

1,927 

2,926 

O'Brien 

1,583 

1,394 

Osceola .... 

1,023 

'>26 

Page 

1,540 

C033 

Palo  Alto... 

1,030 

947 

Plymouth .  . 

2,051 

1,681 

Pocahontas 

1,395 

1,217 

Counties. 


Polk 

Pottawat'le 
Poweshiek. . 
Ringgold . . . 

Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux   

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Buren . 
Wapello..., 
Warren .... 
Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago. 
Winneshiek. 
Woodbury.. 

Worth 

Wright 

Total 


Por- 
ter. 
Dem. 


6,447 
174 
1,447 
1,003 
1,145 
4,030 
2,166 
2,352 
1,616 
2,470 
1,090 
1,592 
1,260 
2,442 
1,297 
1,728 
1,978 
2,082 
1,115 
2,359 
3.763 
850 
997 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


6,178 

'2,'099 
1,488 
1,285 
5,033 
1,044 
1,075 
1,924 
1,912 
1,685 
1,634 
1,768 
3,428 
1,737 
2,087 
1,747 
2,329 

740 
1,427 
'5,178 

876 
1.693 


161,451  175,568 


Election  Returns  by  States. 
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KANSAS. 


President, 

Governor, 

President. 

Governor, 

1916. 

1918. 

COUITTIES. 

1916. 

1918. 

Counties. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben 

Han- 

Lans- 

Allen, 
Rep. 

Wil- 

Hu    1 

Ben- 

Han- 

Lans- 

(105.) 

son, 

ghes. 

.son. 

ly, 

don. 

son, 

ghes. 

sou. 

ly. 

don. 

Allen, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc 

Proh 

Dem 

Dem 

Rep 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

AUen 

4,043 

4,120 

354 

105 

1.363 

3,815 

Logan 

709 

690 

70 

37 

278 

705 

Anderson .  .  • 

2,739 

2,385 

227 

77 

1.425 

2,571 

Lyon 

5,531 

4.210 

356 

■      308 

1,988 

4.632 

Atcliiaon. . . 

4,634 

4,624 

101 

153 

1.783 

4,320 

Marion. .... 

2.789 

3.453 

274 

105 

1,146 

3.236 

Barber 

2,0B1 

1,632 

172 

118 

910 

1,973 

Mai-shall. . . 

4.276 

<,.5S1 

185 

1(16 

1,988 

4.474 

Barton 

3,281 

2,883 

211 

106 

1.289 

2,709 

McPherson 

3.730 

3,791 

2:18 

213 

1,645 

4.062 

Bourbon. . . 

5,209 

3..370 

302 

86 

2.315 

3,627 

Meade  . . . 

977 

972 

71 

;43 

361 

1,064 

Brown 

3.503 

4,282 

190 

125 

1.315 

4.032 

Miami 

4,047 

3,086 

199 

61 

1,881 

2,954 

Butler 

4,248 

3,614 

296 

215 

2.091 

4,346 

Mitchell 

3.197 

2,413 

137 

78 

1,329 

2.395 

Chase 

1,533 

1,356 

80 

61 

708 

1,775 

Montgomery 

8,053 

6.359 

764 

1V5 

2,747 

6.823 

Chautauqua 

1,737 

2,085 

345 

29 

606 

1,765 

Morris. .    . 

2  577 

2,288 

87 

53 

1,167 

2,673 

Cherokee .  .  . 

6,188 

4.350 

931 

116 

2.719 

3,703 

Morton. . 

457 

405 

61 

•12 

208 

562 

Cheyenne. .  . 

787 

498 

177 

105 

346 

780 

Nemaha .... 

3  579 

3.591 

61 

69 

1,967 

3,521 

Clark 

1,102 

653 

69 

85 

323 

758 

Neosho .... 

4,S90 

4,062 

233 

5T 

2,549 

4,304 

Clay 

2,631 

2,691 

227 

93 

1,103 

2,636 

Niess 

1.213 

927 

177 

147 

499 

1,310 

Cloud 

3,837 

2,870 

189 

294 

1,372 

3,399 

Norton . 

2,876 

1,616 

173 

49 

1,099 

1.896 

Coffey 

3,121 

2,799 

161 

61 

1.418 

2,959 

Osage .... 

4.276 

3,770 

287 

103 

2,067 

4,198 

Comanche 

963 

730 

111 

93 

439 

969 

Ost)orne . 

2.621 

2.149 

82 

229 

1,006 

2,566 

Cowley . .  . 

5,943 

5,282 

612 

201 

2,528 

5,661 

Ottawa     . 

2.691 

2.003 

117 

123 

1.260 

2,313 

Crawford 

8,064 

7,067 

3,279 

129 

3,125 

6,4!9 

Pawnee     .    . 

2,124 

1,481 

120 

121 

950 

1,644 

Decatur .    . . 

2,431 

1.007 

146 

47 

1,168 

1,198 

Phillips 

2,912 

2.271 

149 

96 

1.265 

2,293 

Dickinson 

4,971 

4,322 

180 

116 

1,683 

4,609 

Pottawat'ie.. 

2,834 

3,688 

61 

43 

1.457 

3,687 

Doniphan. . 
Douglas .... 

1,916 
3,831 

2,S26 
4.968 

91 
171 

35 
255 

733 
1,179 

2,762 
4,592 

Pratt 

Rawlins 

2.607 
1.271 
6,649 
3,805 

2.8on 

2,637 
2,394 
1.478 
1.934 
4,846 

•  1,820 
803 

130 
165 

241 

52 

966 
614 

2,276 
1,026 

Edwards. . . . 

Elk 

Ellis 

Ellsworth   . . 

Finney 

Ford 

Franklin 

Geary 

1,431 

2,051 
2,335 
1,936 
1,370 
3,043 
4.128 
1,740 

1,157 
1,769 
1,186 
1,944 
1,234 
2.336 
3.883 
1,730 

90 
163 

55 

74 
185 
185 
304 

97 

159 

41 

32 

69 

103 

235 

284 

23 

494 

843 

1,258 

990 

443 

1,185 

1,668 

543 

1,549 
1,730 
1,326 
1,813 
1,310 
3,584 
4,205 
~1,403 

Reno 

Republic    .  . 

Rice 

Riley 

Rooks. .  .  . 

Rush 

Russell    .  .  . 
Saline    

6,832 
2.882 
2.493 
3,320 
1,621 
1.223 
2.011 
3,976 

941 
117 
188 
299 
111 
173 
79 
225 

425 
85 

369 
87 

108 
03 
90 

143 

2.738 

1,764 

1,159 

1,270 

995 

819 

696 

2.144 

6,808 
3,157 
2,880 
3,742 
1,863 
1,209 
1,725 
3,574 

Gove 

861 

642 

55 

43 

333 

902 

Scott 

684 

^15 

110 

45 

356 

60C 

Graham .  .  . 

1,801 

1,150 

241 

36 

790 

1,352 

Sedgwick .  . 

13,363 

10.871 

868 

924 

6,835 

10,709 

Grant 

'     208 

200 

32 

9 

109 

282 

Seward 

1.103 

678 

97 

84 

511 

1,022 

Gray 

889 

060 

90 

68 

301 

762 

Shawnee  . . . 

9.452 

12.597 

510 

402 

3.253 

11,449 

Greeley 

168 

210 

69 

35 

51 

283 

Sheridan  .  . . 

1.189 

760 

55 

23 

655 

880 

Greenwood  . 

2,948 

2.957 

174 

53 

1,310 

3,185 

Sherman  .  .  . 

1.196 

582 

87 

23 

597 

85C 

Hamilton    . . 

522 

511 

101 

26 

258 

595 

Smith .    .  . 

3.431 

2.606 

175 

131 

1.437 

2,84/ 

Harper    .    .  . 

2,648 

1,797 

195 

244 

1,076 

2,256 

Stali'ord 

2.148 

l.Sll 

174 

19! 

895 

2,24t 

Harvey  .  .  . 

3,129 

3,468 

332 

161 

1,613 

3,660 

Stauton  .    .  . 

170 

180 

22 

32 

89 

241 

Haskell.  .  . 

349 

248 

57 

31 

139 

356 

Stevens     . 

646 

391 

46 

S5 

280 

67c 

Hodgeman 

761 

564 

45 

13G 

341 

786 

Sumner. 

5.618 

4.078 

458 

305 

2.463 

4,m 

Jackson. 

2,896 

3,439 

34 

CC 

1,321 

3,439 

Thomas 

1.299 

641 

101 

19 

762 

88i 

Jefferson 

2.904 

3,162 

116 

77 

1.383 

3,094 

Trego .... 

1,094 

867 

68 

32 

439 

86S 

Jewell 

4,180 

3,021 

135 

218 

1.966 

3,552 

Wabaunsee 

1,706 

2,640 

89 

43 

810 

2,62t 

Johnson .    . 

3,928 

3,767 

137 

68 

1.692 

3,962 

Wallace. . . . 

497 

381 

79 

8 

-   196 

55:- 

Kearny  .    . 

483 

538 

109 

51 

232 

617 

Washington 

3,316 

3,766 

127 

73 

1.643 

3,75< 

Kingman    .  . 

2,626 

1.891 

167 

259 

1,327 

2,174 

Wichita  . 

333 

318 

43 

23 

125 

372 

Kiowa. . 

956 

901 

40 

302 

426 

1.424 

Wilson .  . 

3,493 

2,970 

653 

87 

1.283 

3,12J 

Labette 

6.42! 

5,327 

656 

99 

2,630 

6.490 

Woodson. 

1,794 

1.861 

161 

44 

844 

2,157 

Lane 

659 

363 

81 

29 

282 

527 

Wyandotte* 

17,850 

13.863 

1.028 

380 

5.223 

11.214 

Leavenworth 

«,002 

6,534 

536 

101 

2,675 

4.666 

Soldier  tote 

235 

286 

2 

610 

1.53; 

Lincoln     .    . 
Linn 

2,106 
2,930 

1.716 
2.699 

54 

256 

64 
51 

977 
1,189 

2,009 
2.501 

Total 

314,588 

277.658 

24.0S-. 

12.SS2 

133.064 

287,95', 

eovernor  (1918),  Kleihege,  Soc,  12,703  civilian  and 
28  soldier 

•  United  States  Senator  (1918),  Thompson,  Dem., 
149,300,  of  which  741  was  soldier;  Capper,  Rep  , 
281,931,  of  which  1,464  was  soldier;  Harding,  Soc , 
11.429.  of  wliich  29  was  soldier. 

Secretary  of  State  (1918).  including  soldier,  Salis- 
bury, Dem  ,  140,540;  Pettijohn,  Rep.,  255.556;  Scovell, 
Soc  ,   15.243 

Attorney  Generrf  (1918).  including  soldier,  Gaits- 
kill,  Dem.,  139,905:  Hopkins,  Rep.,  250,318. 

Suffrage  Am.endment  519186  for,  238,453;  against, 
91.617.    Nq  .soldier  vote  was  recorded 

PAST'VOTK   OF   KANSA.S 

1872  (i-res.),  Dem.,  32,970;  Rep.,  66,305;  Dem.  (O'C  ), 

596. 
1874  (Gov.),  Dem.,  35,301;  Reo.,  48,594 
1876    (Fres.),   Dem.,  37,002;   Rep.,   78,322;   Gr 

Proh.,  110 

1878  (Gov.),  Dem..  37,308;  Rep..  74,020;  Gr  .  27,057. 
1880    (Pres.),  Dem.,  59,789;  Rep.,  121,520;  Gr  ,  19.710; 


7,772; 


Proh  .  25. 
1882  (Gov.).  Dem., 
1884    (Pres  ).  Dem 

Proh..  4.954. 
1886  (Gov.),  Dem. 


83.237;  Rep..  75,158;  Gr  ,  20.989 
,  90,132;  Rep,  154.400;  Gr  ,   16.341; 


.._.   v^Ti^v./,  ^ciu.,  115.637;  Rep..  149,615;  Proh.  8,094 
1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  102,745;  Rep.,  182,904;  U.  L  ,  37,788; 
Proh.,  6,779. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  KANSAS— ContUiued. 
1890  (Gov.).  Dem.,  71,357;  Rep.,  115,026;  F.  A.,  106,972 

Proh.,  1,230.     , 
1892   (Pres  ).  Ret.,  157,237;  Pop.,  163,111;  PrOTi.,  4,539 
1694  (Gov.).  Dera.,  26,709;  Rep.,  148,697;  Pop.,  118.329 
•  Proh..  5.496 

1895  (Ch.  J.).  Rep  ,  124,272;  Fr.  Sil  ,  42,888. 

1896  (Pre,s  ),  Dem.,  126,660;  Pop.,  46,194;  Rep.,  159,541 
Gold  Dera  ,  1,209;  Proh.,  1,921;  Nat  ,  620. 

1898   (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  134,158;  Rep.,  149,292 

Soc.  Lab.,  642;  IProh  ,  1,092. 
1900    (Gov  ),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  164,794;  Rep,   181,893 

Proh.,  2,652;  Soc   Dera  ,  1,258. 
1900    (Pres.),   Dem.  and  Pop.,   162,601;  Rep,   185,985 

Soc.  Dera  ,  !,258;  Proh.,  3,605. 
1902    (Gov.),   Dem    and  Pop..   117.148;   Rep.   159,242 

Soc,  4,098;  Proh  .  6,065;  Pop  .  635. 
1904    (Pres.),   Dem.   and  Pop.,   84,800;   Rep,   210,893 

Soc,  15,494;  Proh.,  7.245;  Pop  .  6,166. 
1004  (Gov  ).  Dem,  116,991;  Rep,  186,731;  Soc,  12,101 

Proh..  6,584. 
1906    (Gov.),   Dera.  and  Pop.,  150,024;  Rep,,   152,117 

Soc,  4,453;  Proh.,  7,jj21. 
I9CS    (Pros.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  161,209;  Rep,  197,216 

Soc,  12,420;  Proh.,  5,035;  Ind.,  301. 
1908    (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.   162.385;  Ren,   196,692, 

Soc,  11,721;  Proh..  3,886;  Ind,  68. 
1910  (Gov.).  Dem.,  146.014;  Rep.,  162,181-  SoC,  15.384: 

Proh.,  2,373. 
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KENTUCKY. 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1916. 


COUMTIES. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 

ghee. 
Rep 

Han- 

ly, 
Proh 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc 

Prog 

Relm- 

er. 
S.  Lb. 

Counties. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem 

Hu 

fihes. 
Rep 

Han- 

ly. 

Proh. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Prog. 

Reim- 

er. 
S.  Lb. 

Jkdalr 

Allen 

1,675 
1,647 
1,521 
2,222 
3,370 
1,796 
1,373 
2,008 
2,715 
2,738 
2,052 
1,676 
2,067 
2,172 
1,508 
1,158 
1,605 
3.334 
7,290 
1,646 
1,757 
1,954 
1,352 
3,644 
2,620 

820 

379 
1,455 

653 
5,396 

935 
1,151 
1,180 
6,348 
2,240 
2,217 
3,345 
2,200 
1,060 
1,375 
1.841 
6,197 
1,953 
1,239 
1.820 

833 
3,272 

690 
2,778 
2,048 
3,699 
2,595 
1,982 
3,757 

252 
28,840 
1,727 
1,253 
10,402 
1,454 
1,126 

1,863 
2,147 
1,065 

692 
2.462 
1,360 
3,321 

531 
2,167 
2,883 
1,494 
1,082 
1,584 
2,549 

826 
2,456 
1,672 
1,026 
6.696 

494 

535 
2,818 
1.949 
4,594 
1.731 
2,271 
1,260 
1.794 
1,394 
4,078 
1,339 

525 
1,524 
5,472 
1,836 
1,823 
1,426 

747 

283 
1,628 
1,078 
1,930 
2.368 
1,412 
1.821 

918 
1,887 
2,670 
1,409 
2,031 
2,218 
1,302 

539 
3.615 
1,968 
28,386 
1,326 
2,500 
5.267 

571 
3.192 

14 

34 
26 
13 
33 
16 
19 

9. 
81 
60 
23 
18 
22 
55 

7 
■23 
17 
18 
96 
12 
18 
28 
30 
44 
31 

6 
14 
24 
15 
70 
14 
10 
21 
70 
40 
10 
18 
28 

4 
20 
36 
17 
28 
19 
32 
12 
12 
22 
52 
20 
49 
23 
15 
31 
16 
205 
65 
22 
103 

4 
20 

1 

4 

1 

75 

23 

8 

54 

.... 

1 

Larue      .    . 
Laurel. .  . . 
I^awrence    . 

Lee 

Leslie 

Letcher  .  . . 
Lewis. .     . . 
Lincoln. .  . 
Livingston . 
Logan   .... 

Lyon 

Madison     . 
Magoffin. . . 
Marion .    . . 
Marshall 

Martin 

Mason  .... 
McCracken  . 
McCreary..  . 
McLean .... 
Meade    ..    . 
Menifee  ... 

Mercer 

Metcalfe. . . 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Muhlenberg 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley ...    . 
Pendleton  . 
Perry    ...    . 
Pike. .      . . 

Powell 

Pulaski   . . . 
Robertson. 
Rockcastle  . 

Rowan 

Russell 

Scott 

Shelby..   .    . 
Simpson .    . 
Spencer  .... 
Taylor  . .    . 

Todd     

Trigg. . .    . 
Trimble  . 
Union .    . . 
Warren.  ,  .  . 
Washington 
Wayne .... 
Webster .  . 
Whitley .... 
Wolfe .... 
Woodford  .  . 

Total 

1,350 
1,171 
1,910 

793 

133 
1,121 
1,276 
2,212 
1,287 
3,373 
1,191 
3,295 
1,433 
2,063 
2,263 

280 
2,820 
4,356 

324 
1,589 
1,317 

730 
2,093 
1,046 

882 
1,705 
2,319 
2,900 
2,639 
1,829 
2,723 
1,455 
2,911 

197 
1,728 

904 
3,414 

757 
2,531 

663 

968 

881 

859 
2,611 
2,919 
1,887 
1,271 
1.360 
2,051 
1,722 
1,319 
2,754 
4,228 
1,654 
1,373 
2,673 
1,171 
1,108 
1,786 

936 
2,383 
1,928 
1,135 
1,516 
2,220 
2,324 
1,868 

923 
2,501 

748 
3,017 
1,535 
1,396 
1,201 
1,100 
2,127 
3,058 
1,630 
1,439 

803 

369 
1,531 
1,107 
2,008 
1,195 
1,123 
3,533 
1,546 

964 
3,286 

642 

663 
1,173 
1.206 
2,217 
4,212 

587 
4,136 

415 
1,932 

941 
1,298 
1,486 
1,863 

955 

591 
1,332 
1,671 
1,.533 

239 
1,184 
3,002 
1,654 
1.638 
2,082 
3,919 

645 
1,300 

12 
18 
26 
12 

4 
11 
40 
35 
12 
43 
12 
22 
23 
15 
20 

8 
46 
28 

5 
24 

8 

■  ■  ■  si 

15 
7 

11 
14 

22 
31 
29 
48 
14 
23 
9 
26 
26 
42 

1 

78 

18 

1 

2 

12 

69 

41 

83 

31 

9 

10 

6 

3 

46 

15 

7 

211 

22 

41 

36 

1 

4 

4 

1 

12 

7 

146 

4 

6 

156 

5 

10 

3 

13 

53 

31 

1 
3 

t 
3 

Anderson .  . . 

2 

1 

3 
2 
2 

1 

Ballard 

Barren. ..... 

Bath 

Bell 

Boone 

j 

1 
2 
2 

2 
2 

4 

"  "i 

4 
3 

Bourbon.  . . . 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken .... 
Breathitt.  .  . 
Breckinridge 
Bullitt  . .  . 
Butler.  .    . 
Caldwell 

7 
62 

3 
47 

3 
13 

1 

10 

49 

135 

513 

33 

1 
19 

8 
54 

6 

5 

■  ■"    2 

6 

3 
3 

5 

1 
2 

"z 

2 

1 
2 
2 

i 

1 

3 
11 

1 
3 

■  ■  ■  22 

2 

I 

Calloway .  .  . 
Campbell   . 

1 
1 

IS 

1 

Carroll 

j 

j 

-  2 
2 
3 

j 

3 

1 

Carter 

Ca,9ey 

Christian .  .  . 
Clark  

1 
2 

1 

■■"6 

2 
1 
1 

Clay 

Clinton 

1 

1 

4 

Crittenden . . 
Cumberland 

19 

1 

3 

6 
2 

Daviess 

Edmonson .  . 
Elliott 

29 
7 

1 

■  19 

1 

16 
12 

17 

■  4 
3 

131 
13 

■  ■  ■  92 

32 

16 

53 

7 

36 

125 

5 

24 

102 

3 

883 

2 
2 

4 

2 
2 
2 

Eatill...    . 

Fayette 

Fleming .  .  . 

Floyd 

Franklin.  . . . 

1 

3 
2 

j 

j 

2 

j 

1 

2 
3 
1 
5 
3 
4 
I 
1 

'  ""b 
2 

4 
3 
2 

1 

2 

1 

2 
4 
4 

Gallatin. .  .. 
Garrard .... 

Grant 

Graves 

89 
5 
7 

12 
24 
21 
17 
11 
6 
19 
31 
14 
21 
5 
54 
12 
22 
28 
15 
6 
11 

16 

8 

6 

5 

7 

5 

5 

1 

5 

28 

60 

.     5 

49 

11 

3 

1 

20 
33 

i 

2 
3 

Green 

Greenup   . . . 
Hancock. . . 

2 
1 

4 
2 

Hardin .... 

Harlan 

4 

1 
1 
4 

2 

Hart    

Henderson . 
Henry 

'    i 

3 
2 

3 
6 

Hopkins .... 

4 

3 

12 

■93 

.TGasfirnlue 

2 

4 

41 
411 

■  ■  ■  24 

2 
4 

1 
3 

2 
24 

1 

9 

Knott 

Knox 

269,900 

241,854 

3.036 

4,734 

129 

333 

PAST  VOTE  OF 

1872   (Prea).  Dom.,   100,212;  Rep,  88,816;  Dem., 
(O'C),  2,374;  Lib.  Rep.,  217. 

1875  (Gov.),  Dem.,  126,976;  Rep.,  90,795. 

1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  159,690;  Rep.,  97,156;  Gr.,  1,944; 
Proh.,  818. 

1879  (Gov.),  Dem.,  125,799;  Reo.,  81,882;  Gr.,  18,954. 

1880  (Pres.),    Dem.,    147,999;    Rep.,    104,550;   Gr., 
11,498;  Proh  ,  258. 

1883  (Gov.),  Dem.,  133,615;  Rep  ,  89,181. 

1884  (Pres.),   Dem.,    152,961;   Rep,    118,122;   Gr., 
1,691;  Proh.,  3,139. 

1885  (Treas.),  Dem  ,  106,214;  Rep.,  38,617. 

1887  (Gov.),  Dem.,   144,619;  Rep.,   127,604;  Lab., 
4,487;  Proh.,  8,390. 

1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  183,800;.  Rep.,  155,134;  Lab., 
622;  Proh.,  5,225. 

1S89  (Treas.),  Dem.,  147,982;  Rep.,  114,649;  Proh., 
3,351. 

1891  (Gov.),   Dem.,   144,168;  Rep.,   116,087;  Lab., 
25,361;  Proh.,  3,293. 

1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,   175,461;  Eep..  135,491:  Pop., 
23,500;  Proh.,  6,442. 


KENTUCKY. 

1895  (Gov.),   Dera.,   163,524;   Rep.,   172,436;  Pop., 
16,911;  Proh.,  4,186. 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  217,890;  Rep.,  218,171;  Gold  D., 
,5,114;  Proh,  4,781. 

1897  (Clerk),   Dem.,    187,482;   Rep.,    169,678;   Gr., 
7,274;  N    D.,  9,562;  Proh.,  1,734. 

1899  (Gov.),   Dem.,   191,331;   Rep.,   193,714;  Pop., 
3,038;  Proh.,  2,346. 

1900  (Gov.),  Dem.,  230,273;  Rep.,  226,755. 
1900   (Pres.),   Dem.,   235,103;  Rep.,   227,128;  POp., 

1,861;  Proh.,  3,780;  Soc.  D  ,  456;  Soc.  L.,  408. 

1903  (Gov.),  Dem,  229,014;  Rep.,  202,764;  Pop.* 
4,830;  Soc,  2,044;  S.  L.,  615. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  217,171;  Rep^^  205,277;  Pop., 
2,511;  Proh.,  6,609;  Soc.,  3,602;  Boo.  L.,  2,596. 

1907  (Gov.),  Dem.,  196,428;  Rep.,  214,481;  Proh.j 
3,652. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  244,092;  Rep.,  235,711;  S.  L.,  404: 
Soc,  4,060;  Proh.,  5,887;  Pop.,  324;  Ind.,  200. 

1911  (Gov.),  Dem.,  226.771;  Rep.,  195,436:  Probj 
3.673;  Soc,  8,718;  S,  L.,  800;  Feo.i  218. 


Election  Returns  by  Slates. 
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PAST  VOTE  OF  KENTUCKY— Constrained 


1912  (Pres),  Dem  ,  219,534;  Rep.,  115,512;  Prog, 
102,766;  Soc  ,  11,8-47;  Proh  ,  3,233;  S   L  ,  956 

1914  (U.  S  Sen),  Dam,  176,605;  Rep,  144,758; 
Soc,  4,890;  Prog  ,14.108 


1915  (Gov.),  Dem.,  219,991;  Rep.,  219,520;  Prog. 
1,371;  Soc,  3,317;  Proh.,  4,201. 

1916  (Pros),  Dem,  269,990;  Rep.,  241,854;  Pron 
3,036:  Soc,  4,734;  Prog.,  122;  S.  L.,  333. 

1918  (U   S.  Sen  ),  Dem  ,  184,385;  Rep  ,  178,797 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  KENTUCKY  AND  CONSTITUTIONAIy    PROHIBITION 
AMENDMENT,   NOVEMBER  4,   1919 


Mor- 

Beck- 

Proh 

\MDT 

1 

Mor-'. 

Beck- 

PnoH. Amdt. 

COUJfTIES 

Black 

row, 

er, 

Counties. 

Black    row.  1 

er, 

Dem 

Rep. 

Soc 

Yes 

No 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Yes. 

No. 

Adair 

1,613 

2,078 

10 

1,576 

1,004 

Larue 

1.036 

1.042 

8 

968 

743 

AUen .... 

1,310 

2,217 

1.677 

1,132 

Laurel .  . 

1,024 

2.62S 

23 

1,949 

1,394 

Anderson 

1,300 

1,261 

■  10 

1,036 

1,014 

Law!  once 

1,371 

1,645 

7 

1,879 

901 

Ballard . .   . 

1,872 

681 

23 

1,519 

696 

Lee.  . 

745 

1,205 

3 

810 

639 

Barren . 

2,803 

2,379 

19 

2.532 

1,767 

Leslio .  . 

101 

1,512 

8 

659 

519 

Bath. 

1,337 

1,360 

5 

1.679 

593 

Letcher 

881 

2.66? 

12 

S7o 

1,222 

Bell ...                  ^ 
Boone . .           .        . 

1,087 

4,192 

40 

2,027 

2,410 

Lewis . 

928 

2.475 

29 

1,782 

1,279 

1,152 

MO 

9 

1,102 

815 

Lincci'i 

2,088 

2.081 

2,025 

1,353 

Bourbon       .    . 

2,557 

2,113 

1 

2,153 

1,870 

Livir.tiston . 

1,048 

.    978 

"25 

1,105 

614 

Boyd . . 

1,81.5 

3,111 

40 

2,760 

1,990 

Logan   . 

3,122 

•  2.308 

22 

2,348 

1,616 

Boyle .  . 

1,975 

1,607 

7 

1,901 

1,090 

Lyon ... 

976 

761 

11 

784 

510 

Bracken . 

1,209 

1,096 

28 

1.022 

1,241 

Madison    . . 

2,897 

3,229 

15 

2,486 

1,953 

Breathitt .  .  . 

1,595 

1,725 

4 

1,206 

910 

Magoffin 

915 

1,594 

1 

959 

741 

Breckinridge 

1,865 

2,494 

7 

2,176 

1,647 

Marion  . 

1,721 

1,3.52 

14 

1,184 

1,401 

Bullitt 

1,231 

784 

7 

652 

1,177 

Marshall 

1,692 

1,085 

19 

1,705 

536 

Butler . . . 

9(5 

2,337 

5 

1,397 

841 

Martin 

164 

1,006 

593 

402 

Caldwell   .. 

1,444 

1,666 

34 

1,613 

1,353 

Mason .... 

2,063 

2,3.53 

13 

1,738 

2,364 

Calloway 

2,366 

885 

47 

2,052 

927 

MeCrackcn 

3,224 

3,345 

116 

3,670 

2,407 

Camnbeil . 

3,500 

7,662 

564 

3,324 

9,243 

McCreary    . 

280 

1,555 

11 

936 

773 

Carlisle   . 

1,252 

423 

4 

972 

524 

McLean 

1,366 

1,260 

21 

1,633 

826 

Carroll 

1,519 

5.53 

12 

1,039 

915 

Me.ac'e. 

1,133 

810 

.   17 

708 

1,095 

Carter  .. 

1,445 

2,740 

31 

2,232 

1,363 

Menifee 

495 

343 

6 

448 

271 

Casey .    . 

1,167 

2,010 

9 

1,840 

760 

Mercer. 

1,987 

1,702 

13 

2,164 

1,27(1 

Christian 

3,412 

4,629 

51 

4,042 

2.845 

Metcalfe 

946 

1,!98 

7 

980 

510 

Clark 

2,328 

1,686 

2,169 

1,351 

Monroe.     .  . 

698 

1,960 

11 

1,226 

667 

Clay .  . 

708 

2,336 

■"9 

1,258 

1.129 

Montgomery 

1.505 

1,209 

4 

1,507 

1,001 

Clinton  . . . 

297 

1,304 

•> 

957 

306 

Morgan .... 

1.668 

1,140 

2 

1,568 

904 

Crittenden . 

1,142 

1,702 

14 

1,471 

1.093 

Muhienburg 

2,318 

3,5fi6 

189 

3,075 

2,554 

Cumberland 

513 

1,412 

6 

1,027 

613 

Nelson 

2.196 

1,630 

6 

1,621 

1,811 

Daviess.  . 

4,258 

4,046 

25 

4,077 

3.355 

Nlfliolas   . 

1,574 

1,002 

6 

1,564 

931 

Edmonson 

796 

1,403 

4 

753 

871 

Ohio .  . 

2,147 

3,1.55 

90 

2,971 

1,930 

Elliott        .    . 

919 

490 

2 

768 

599 

Oldliam 

1,178 

6.54 

4 

819 

830 

Estill .  . 

1,031 

1,647 

7 

1,126 

1.120 

Owen. 

2,434 

783 

9 

1,891 

1,184 

Fayette 

5,430 

5,952 

24 

4,667 

5,366 

Owsley   . 

187 

1,181 

5 

736 

446 

Fleming 

1,794 

1,805 

8 

1,988 

1,276 

Pendleton 

1,389 

1,290 

5 

1,457 

1,151 

Floyd .  . 

1,904 

2,086 

130 

1,483 

927 

Perry 

1,038 

2,852 

10 

866 

1,225 

lYanklin 

2.960 

1,430 

5 

2,187 

1,928 

Pike    . 

3,054 

4,802 

29 

2,206 

2,755 

Fultoa . 

1,473 

580 

11 

1,069 

8,60 

Powell 

568 

559 

7 

586 

280 

Gallatin 

820 

293 

5 

501 

563 

PulRSki 

1,854 

4,244 

15 

3,376 

1,653 

Garrard 

1,394 

1,677 

19 

2,038 

766 

Rolj.-rtsou 

572 

420 

1 

602 

310 

Grant . 

1.413 

1.070 

3 

993 

1.339 

Rockci  slle 

886 

2,020 

7 

1,536 

817 

Graves . 

4.223 

1.669 

66 

3,363 

1,811 

Rowan . 

739 

879 

14 

813 

434 

Grayson 

1,541 

2.346 

17 

2,127 

1.488 

Riiss  ^!1 

711 

1,431 

3 

1,155 

3.^7 

Green .  . 

1,098 

1.395 

12 

1,298 

674 

Scott 

2,371 

1,506 

15 

2,229 

i,4r9 

Greenup 

1,090 

1.742 

36 

1,336 

1.038 

Shelby.  .  . 

2,717 

1,962 

14 

2,436 

1,957 

Hancock . . . 

609 

770 

21 

790 

350 

Simiison . 

1,517 

996 

8 

1,090 

1,207 

Hardin   . 

2,327 

1,899 

15 

1,725 

2.113 

Sr-encer 

1,063 

709 

5 

1,093 

595 

Harlan . 

940 

3,900 

28 

2,218 

1.644 

Tavlor .                : 

1,302 

1,4';0 

7 

1,584 

608 

Hanisoa .   . 

2.471 

1,445 

7 

1,787 

1.825 

Todd 

1,704 

1,690 

10 

1,356 

9S6 

Hart 

1,621 

1,988 

24 

1,625 

1.603 

TriK?    . 

1,518 

1,492 

25 

1,068 

963 

Henderaon 

2,585 

1,805 

84 

2,286 

1.783 

Trimble 

1,058 

251 

3 

632 

545 

Henry . . 

2,437 

>  ),33S 

4 

2,233 

1,410 

Union . 

1,872 

1,016 

49 

1,307 

1,388 

Hickman 

1,340 

427 

9 

977 

.561 

Warren 

3,471 

2,970 

22 

1,113 

684 

Hopkins 

3,4-i7 

3,446 

75 

2,995 

2,675 

Washington 

1,464 

1,759 

9 

1,640 

1,020 

Jackson . 

202 

2.005 

851 

756 

Wayne . 

1,093 

1,676 

4 

1,652 

720 

Jefferson .    . 

31,399 

30,847 

79i 

12,371 

37,334 

Webster 

2,033 

1.890 

19 

1,990 

1,521 

Jessamine    .  . 

1,735 

1,412 

6 

1,924 

1,065 

Whitley 

827 

3,892 

43 

•    2,721 

1,368 

Johnson    .    . 

937 

2.599 

23 

2,007 

1,327 

Wolfe.    . 

829 

)       640 

2 

748 

546 

Kenton . . . 

Knott 

Knox 

5.216 
1,275 
1.081 

7.948 

644 

3,210 

683 
5 
12 

3,833 

711 

1,653 

9,902 

744 

1,602 

Woociford 

1,690 

1,282 

8 

1,214 

1,41S 

Total 

2i4.n4i2.54.29O 

4.221 

208.755 

198,035 

Two  proposed  amendments  to  the  Kentucky  State  Constitution  were  voted  on  by  the  electorate  in 
November,  !919.  The  first,  which  was  carried  decisively,  provides  that  the  General  Assembly  may.  In  addition 
to  the  indictment  or  prosecution  now  provided,  by  general  law  provide  other  manner,  method  or  mode  for 
the  vacation  of  offloe,  or  the  removal  from  office  of  a.ny  Sheriff,  J.ailer,  Gonslablo,  or  peace  officer  for  neglect 
ol  duty,  and  may  provide  t!ie  method,  manner  or  mode  of  ieir.statement  of  such  officers. 

The  second  proposed  amendment,  giving  State-wide  Prohibition,  would  forbid,  after  June  30,  1920,  the 
manufacture,  sale  or  tiansDoi  tatlon  of  s,iirituous,  vino'is,  malt  or  other  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for 
sacramental,  medicinal,  sientiflc  or  mechanical  purposes,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  and  directs 
and  empowers  the  General  AessFnbly  by  appropriate  legislation  to  enforce  said  Prohibition. 
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Election  Returns  h'y  States. 


LOUISIANA. 


Parishes. 
(61.) 


Acadia 

AUen 

Ascension. .  . 
Assumption 
Avoyelles . 
Bea^iregaid.. 
Bienville... 
Bossier .... 

Caddo 

Calcasieu .  . 
Caldwell 
Cameron . . 
Catahoula. 
Claiborne. 
Concordia. 
DeSoto.  .  . . 
E.BatonR'go 
E.  Carroll. 
E.Feliciana. 
Evangeline  . 
Franklin. . .  . 
Grant. . . . 

Iberia 

Iberville... 

Jackson 

Jefferson.    . . 
Jeff 's"n  Davis 
Lafayette 
Lafourche 
La  Salle .  .  . 
Lincoln. . . 
Livingston. 
Madison. . 
Morehouse. . 
Natcliitoches 

Orleans 

Ouachita  . . . 
Plaqunmines 
Pte.  Coupee 
Rapides..   . 
Red  River.. 

Richland 

Sabine 

St   Bernard. 
St  Charles. 
6t.  Helena.  . 
St  James. . . 
St.  John  Bap 
St.  I.,andry 
St.  Martin.  . 
St.  Mary. . . 
St.  Tamra'y 
Tangipahoa 
Tensas...    : 
Terrebonne. 
Union .... 
Vermilion. . 
Veinon. .  .  . 
Washington 
Webster.  .  .  . 
WBal'nR'gp 
W.  Carroll.. 
W.  X'"ellclana 
Winn     . . . 

Total 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem 


1,165 
708 
531 
489 
1,253 
968 
1,229 
675 

3,109 

1,798 
551 
163 
459 

1,276 
264 

1,104 

1,482 
219 
489 
808 
6S4 
640 
802' 
471 
980 

1,041 
656 

1,066 
629 
610 
932 
503 
187 
504 

1.181 
30,936 

1,215 
461 
301 

2,184 

567 

.     6.50 

1.147 
363 
297 
319 
620 
289 
139 
971 
652 
782 

1,326 
204 
606 

1,106 

1,310 

1,094 
1.040 
237 
311 
261 
8C8 


Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 


Prog 


202 

81 

106 

221 

44 

59 

20 

9 

151 

1«)> 

20 

10 

20 

15 

10 

17 

130 

3 

21 

26 

10 

31 

134 

160 

27 

56 

200 

73 

20 

42 

35 

1 

3 

45 

2.53 

35, 

43 

37 

134 

4 

7 

30 

23 

30 

9 

185 

1!5 

117 

36 

162 

95 

159 

5 

113 

22 

78 

"66 

6 

28 

14 


50 


22 
2 

61 
373 

12 
2 
5 

4 
10 
3 

"i 
1 

3 


Ben- 
son, 

Soe. 


35 


1 

37 

4 

8.50 

23 

2 

8 

17 

476 

1,149 

8 

4 

18 


1 

7 

516 

3 

7 

15 

24 


5 
5 
3 

6' 

8 
121 

392 

605 

II 

1 

2 

588 

1 

832 

"'l4 
2 

6 


GOVEUNOR, 

1916. 


15 


30 


15 


15 


100 


79,87:";      6,466      6,349         292    R0.S07    dS.O^S 


PJeas- 

ant, 

Dem 


1,129 

766 

636 

772 

1,705 

848 

1,357 

660 

2,877 

1,537 

648 

182 

4.59 

1,307 

'231 

1,049 

1,.562 

2on 

517 
825 
825 
783 
938 
552 
919 

1,409 
892 

1.100 
722 
573 

1,098 
654 
212 
545 

1,356 
25,827 

1,253 
562 
385 

2,224 
676 
706 
9S1 
446 
28,1 
332 


1,168 


Par- 
ker, 
Prog. 

1,686 

280 

627 

1,140 

1,098 

378 

97 

13 

418 

1,000 

222 

126 

101 

41 

75 

179 

1,113 

43 

149 

1,069 

162 

189 

1.636 

550 

115 

330 

964 

1.494 

1,776 

176 

175 

492 

19 

84 

482 

14,340 

339 

222 

684 

890 

168 

46 

244 

138 

340 

136 

860 

606 

1,809 

856 

1,475 

654 

763 

18 

1,166 

5 

1,851 

392 

501 

43 

298 

202 

17!) 

3-19 


U.  S.  Sen.  (1918),  Ransdell,  44,224;  no  opposition. 

Number  of  poll  taxes  paid,  in  1917 — white,  154,097; 
colored.  7,993. 

Number  of  voters   in  1918— white    144,095;  colored, 
737. 

Number  of  voters  of  native  birth  (1918)    135,621. 

Voters  with  educ.  qualif. — white    121  902;  col     661. 

Voters  with  pere.   property   qualif — white,   1,637; 
col.,  11. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  LOUISIANA. 
1872  (Pres.)    Dem.   57,029;  Rep.   71,634   (count  of  Rep 

Returning  Board). 
1876  (Pres  )    Dem.   83.723;  Rep    77  174 
18/6  (Pres.)    Dem.   70,508;  Rep.   75,315  (count  of  Rep. 

Returning  Board). 
1880   (Pres.)    Dem.    65,310;  Rep.    31,891;  Gr.    439. 
1884    (Pres.)    Dem.    62,529;  Rep.    46,347;  Proh.    338; 

Gr.   120.  / 


LA.     1918     VOTE    ON    WOMAN    SUFFRAGE. 


Parishes. 

For. 

Ag'st 

Parishes. 

For. 

Ag'st. 

Acadia 

236 

265 

Morehouse . 

182 

34 

Allen 

196 

118 

Natchito'es. 

431 

183 

Ascension .  . 

13« 

103 

Orleans .    . . 

5,414 

14,652 

Assumption 

64 

70 

Ouachita . . . 

422 

104 

Avoycllea . . 

187 

270 

Plaquem's.. 

109 

86 

Beauregard . 

273 

105 

Po'te  C'pee. 

121 

86 

Bienville .  . . 

391 

288 

Rapides 

■     627 

241 

Bossier 

212 

123 

Red  River . . 

189 

100 

Caddo 

1,641 

394 

Richland... 

205 

40 

Calcasieu. . . 

493 

116 

Sabine 

234 

191 

Caldwell 

191 

30 

St  Bernard. 

76 

65 

Cameron.. . 

25 

54 

St.  Charles. 

42 

20 

Catahoula.. 

150 

4 

St  Helena.. 

53 

44 

Claiborne  .. 

296 

192 

St.  James.. . 

98 

120 

Concordia . . 

86 

26 

St.Jo'n  Bap 

43 

35 

De  Soto 

302 

143 

St.  Landry. . 

228 

429 

E.  Baton  R. 

523 

318 

St.  Martin.. 

99 

31» 

East  Carroll 

61 

26 

St.  Mary... 

256 

127 

E.Feliciana. 

156 

53 

St.  Tam'ny. 

217 

151 

Evangeline . 

138 

227 

Tangipahoa 

367 

167 

Franklin . . . 

121 

37 

Tensas . . . 

45 

4> 

Grant 

249 

58 

Terrebonne. 

141 

173 

Iberia  

240 

215 

Union  .^■. .... 

190 

124 

Iberville.... 

127 

122 

Vermilion.  . 

128 

119 

Jackson . .    . 

310 

234 

Vernon 

235 

270 

Jefferson .  . 

250 

214 

Washing'n.. 

242 

114 

Jef'n  Davis 

239 

144 

Webster 

470 

129 

Lafayette  . 

165 

283 

W.Baton  R . 

31 

44 

Lafourche 

113 

225 

W.  Carroll. . 

77 

13 

La  Salle . . . 

210 

50 

W.  Feild'a. . 

76 

63 

Lincoln.  . 

299 

133 

Winn 

290 

78 

Livingston  . 
Madison .  .  . 

97 
60 

136 
32 

Totals .  . . 

19,573 

23,077 

Another  amendment   which  passed    exempts  sol- 
diers and  sailors  from  poll  tax;  and  another    which 
passed   limits  the  State  tax  rate  to  three  mills   and 
parish,  municipal,  levee  and  other  board  tax  rate  to 
five  mills  and  limiting  special  taxation. 

MAINE. 

Counties. 
(16.) 

PnB.SIDBNT, 
1916. 

GO\-ERNOR 
1918. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem 

Hu 

ghes. 
Rep 

Ben- 
son- 
Soc 

Han- 
ly 
Proh. 

M'ln- 

tlre. 

Dem 

MllU- 

ken. 

Rep. 

Androscog'n 
Aroost.ook. . 
Cumberlaud 
Franklin.    . 
Hancock . 
Kennebec. 

Knox 

Lincoln 
Oxford  . . 
Penobscot . 
Piscataquis 
S.agadahoc 
Somerset 

W.aldo 

Washington 

York 

Soldier  vote. 

Total 

5,464 
2.420 
9,795 
1.908 
3.303 
5,527 
3,434 
1.718 
3,615 
7.395 
1,763 
1,791 
3,134 
2..539 
3.459 
6,853 

•4.496 
6,775 
11.768 
1.988 
3,191 
6,731 
2,211 
1,781 
4,026 
7.322 
2.141 
1.828 
3,567 
2,413 
3,890 
6,373 

279 
48 

321 
63 

115 

223 

179 
51 
98 

135 

30 

91 

.236 

104 
62 

142 

47 
50 
77 
26 

?i 
51 
22 
14 
33 
70 
20 
20 
24 
21 
37 
64 

5.114 

3,254 
8,879 
1,471 
2,621 
4,885 
2,809 
1,729 
3,0,58 
7,021 
1,601 
1,699 
3.073 
1,966 
3,561 
5,209 
968 

4,888 
4,831 
8.912 
2.324 
3,035 
5,929 
2,069 
2,020 
3,882 
5,896 
2,011 
1,928 
3,919 
2,558 
3,747 
5,660 
462 

64,118 

69,506 

2,177         597 1 

58,918 

64,069 

F 

1872  (Pres  )    1 

1873  (Gov  )    I 

1874  (Gov  )    ] 

1875  (Gov  )    1 

1876  (Pres  )    1 

1877  (Gov  )    1 

1878  (Gov  )    ] 

1879  (Gov.)    ) 

1880  (Gov.) 
'      Gr.   4  408. 

1880    (Pres.) 
Proh.   235 

1882    (Gov.) 
Proh.    395 

1884    (Gov.) 
Proh.   1,157 

1884  (Pres  ) 
Proh.   2,160 

1885  (Gov.)    1 
1888   (Prea  ) 

Proh.  2,691 

AST  1 
:)eyi 
3era.   : 
Oem    ' 
Jem.   ! 
Dem.  ' 
3em    i 
Dem 
Dem    i 
Fus. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem 

3era.   E 
Dem. 

I'OTE 

!9.087; 
(2.619;  1 
1.566;  1 
)3.213;  ] 
9.823;  ] 
2,114;  1 
27.872; 
!1,668: 
73.786; 

65,171 

63,8.52 

58,070 

51,656 

6,242;  J 
50,481; 

OF  M 
Rep.   6 
Rep.   4 
Rep.   5 
Rep.   5 
Rep.   f 
^ep.   5: 
Rep.   5 
Rep.   6 
Rep. 

■  Rep. 

;  Rep 

Rep. 

Rep. 

^ep.   6f 
Rep. 

AINE 
1,422. 
5,314. 
i,864 
r,035. 
5.300;  G 
i.631;  G 
6,579;  C 
3,766;  C 
73.597 

74.039 

72,724 

77,779 

71,716 

.893;  P 
73,734; 

1     663. 
r.   5,26 
3r.   41,' 
.r.   47,5 
Proh 

;   Gr 

;   Gr 

;   Gr. 

:  Gr. 

roh.   3, 
Lab. 

6. 

04 
90 

418; 

4.408: 

1,302; 

3,147; 

3.994; 

873. 
1,344; 
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MARYLAND. 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1916. 


Counties. 


Allegany 

Anne  Arundel.. . . 

Baltimore - 

Baltimore  City . . , 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil...: 

Charles • . 

Dorchester 

Frederick , 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's. . 
Queen  Anne'a. . . . 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot   

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


WU- 
son; 
Dem. 


4,859 
4,111 
15,226 
60,226 
910 
1.965 
4,016 
2,587 
1,363 
2,750 
6,094 
1,031 
3,345 
1,913 
I  1,886 
3,805 
3.493 
2,206 
1,443 
1,885 
2,180 
5.642 
3,285 
2,138 


Total 138,359  117,347     2,903     2,674 


Hu 

ghes, 

Rep. 


5,760 
2,705 
12,633 
49,805 
975 
1,666 
3,602 
1,959 
1,374 
2,468 
5,725 
1,808 
2,302 
1346 
1.673 
2,913 
3,058 
1,242 
1.064 
2,364 
1,753 
5.093 
2,539 
1,520 


Han- 

ly. 

Proh 


147 

134 

336 

836 

37 

55 

108 

42 

80 

76 

119 

35 

60 

35 

20 

85 

76 

43 

B7 

105 

131 

91 

88 

107 


Ben- 
son, 

Soc. 


377 

137 

158 

2? 

7 

16 

13 

9 

11 

75 

67 

16 

U 

12 

43 

83 

3 

33 

38 

19 

267 

5 

31 

1,216 


Reim- 

er, 
Soc.L. 


29 
29 
53 

8 
19 
32 
26 
33 
15 
13 
13 

9 
18 
16 

8 
24 

5 
14 
11 

8 

7 

5 

31 

330 

756 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  MD.,  1919. 


Counties. 


Allegany . . . 
Anne  Ar'd'l. 
Baltimore . . 
Bait.  City . . 
Calvert .... 
Caroline...'. 

Carroll 

CecU 

Charles.  .  .  . 
Dorchester . 
Frederick. . . 
Garrett .... 
Hf.rford .... 


Rit- 

chie, 

Nice. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

3,369 

4.806 

3,093 

2,901 

5,882 

5,407 

54,203 

52,397 

784 

1,138 

1,877 

1,568 

3,370 

3,819 

2,207 

1,931 

1,059 

1,479 

2,338 

2,891 

4,996 

5,708 

786 

1,584 

2,846 

2,281 

COUNTIES. 


Howard . . . 

Kent 

Montgom'y. 
Pr.  George's 
Qu'n  Anne's 
St.  Mary's 
Somerset . .  . 

Talbot 

Washington 
Wicomico 
Worcester. . 

Totals.  . 


Rit- 
chie, 
Dem. 


1,868 
1,733 
3,397 
2,638 
1,921 
1,326 
1,823 
1,969 
3.959 
2.787 
2,009 


112.240 


Nice, 
Rep. 


1,602 
1.524 
2,745 
2,777 
1,264 
1,351 
2,323 
1,774 
4,-593 
2,501 
1,811 


112,075 


Soc.,  2,799:    B.  W. 


33; 


Ritchie's  plurality.  165. 
Gov.   (1919).  A.  L.  Blessing, 
Stevens.  Labor,  1,663 

PAST  VOTE  OF  MARYLAND. 

1872  (Pres.)',  Dem.,  67,506;  Kep.,  66,442;  Lib.  Rep.,  181; 
Dem.   (O'C),  19. 

1875  (Gov.),  Dem.,  85,454;  Rep.,  72,530. 

1876  (Pres  ),    Dem.,    91,780;    Rep.,    71,981;    Gr, 
Proh.,  10. 

1879  (Gov.),  Dem.,  90,771;  Rep.,  68,609. 

1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  93,706;  Rep.,  78,515;  Or.,  813. 

1883  (Gov.),  Dem.,  92,694;  Rep.,  80.707. 

1884  (Pres  ),   Dem.,   96,866;   Rep.,   82,748;   Or.,   578; 
Proh.,  2,827. 

1885  (Comp.),  Dem.,  102,912;  Rep.,  72,304;  Proh.,  1,903. 

1887  (Gov.),  Dem.,  99,038;  Rep.,  86,622;  Pi'Oh.,  4,416. 

1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  106,168;  Rep.,  99,986;  I»roh.,  4,767. 

1889  (Comp.),  Dem.,  103,900:  Rep.,  96,527;  Proh.,  3,741. 
1891  (Gov.),  Dem.,  108,539;  Rep.,  78,388;  Proh.,  5,120. 

'     ~  113,866;  Rep.,  92,736;  Pop.,  796; 


,  98,806;  Rep.,  79,954;  Proh.,  7,586. 
106,169;  Rep.,  124,936;  Pop.,  989; 


104,735; 


Rep  ,  135,959;  Gold  D., 
■    Soc.  L.,  587. 

Rep.,    121,173;  Proh., 


1892  (Pres  ).  Dem., 
Proh.,  5,877. 

1893  (Comp.),  Dem. 

1895  (Gov.),  Dem., 
Proh.,  7,719. 

1896  (Prea.),  Dem., 
2,507;  Proh.,  5,918;  Nat.,  136 

1897  (Comp.),   Dem.,   114,064 
6,096. 

1899  (Gov.),  Dem.,  128,409;  Rep.,  116,286;  Proh.,  5,275. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  122,271;  Rep.,  136,212;  Soc.  D.,  908; 
Proh.,  4,582;  Soc.  L.,  391;  U.  R.,  147. 

1903  (Gov.),  Dem.,  108,548;  Rep.,  95,923;  Soc.  D^  1,302; 
Proh.,  2,913. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,   109,446;  Rep.,  109,497;  Soc.  D., 
2,247;  Proh.,  3,034. 

1907  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  102,051;  Rep.,  94,300;  Proh.,  3,776. 

1908  (Pres  ),  Dem  ,  115,908;  Rep.,  113,803;  Soc,  2,323; 
.    Proh..  3.302:  Ind..  485. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


President, 

Governor, 

1916. 

1918. 

COU.NTIES. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Kan- 

Long, 
Dem. 

Cool- 

(14.) 

son. 

ghes, 

son, 

ly. 

idge. 

Dem 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Rep. 

Barnstable . . 

1,892 

2,836 

39 

55 

2,750 

1,121 

Berkshire .  . . 

8.3.57 

9,787 

484 

103 

8,235 

6,360 

Bristol 

18,065 

22.578 

932 

332 

18,553 

13,668 

Dukes. . . . 

309 

464 

9 

5 

403 

■  145 

Essex 

32.489 

35,909 

2,093 

426 

28,637 

26,033 

Franklin 

3,054 

4,353 

166 

60 

3,869 

2,010 

Hampden . . . 

17,023 

18,207 

761 

204 

15,040 

12,687 

Hampshire. 

4.202 

5,748 

190 

83 

5,587 

2,480 

Middlesex. 

49.844 

60,802 

1,660 

609 

47,824 

39,885 

Nantucket . 

307 

249 

6 

1 

210 

!80 

Norlolk 

12,702 

19,284 

615 

188 

15,396 

10,880 

Plymouth.. 

11.009 

13,515 

1,041 

142 

10,519 

8,204 

Suffolk 

61,047 

42,492 

1,998 

353 

30,436 

50,417 

Worce.ster. 

27,540 

32,541 

1,064 

432 

26,720 

23,337 

Total..   .. 

247,845 

268,765 

11,058 

2,993 

197,406 

214.179 

Soldier  vote 

40 

19 

684 

422 

Grand  total  247,885 

268.784 

214,863 

197,828 

Gov.  (1918),  McBrlde,  Soc,  7,757;  Paulson,  Soc. 
Lab.,  1,913. 

The  voters  in  1918  lengljiened  the  terms  of  Governor 
to  two  years,  beginning  with  the  candidate  elected 
in  1920. 

VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  MASS.,  1919. 


COUNTIES. 

Long, 
Dem 

Cool- 

idge. 

Rep. 

Ernst 
Proh 

King, 
Soc 

Paul- 
sen, 
Soc.L. 

Barnstable 

Berkshire 

473 

5,832 

13.476 

73 

26,477 

1,155 

11,607 

2.199 

40,553 

53 

10,072 

6,994 

51,794 

21,915 

3.870 

11,013 

28,036 

738 

42,181 

5,758 
22,472 

7,570 
70,326 
397 
22,825 
16,018 
48,531 
38,039 

15 

137 

176 

7 

258 

104 
37 

271 

2 

82 

70 

140 

359 

11 

303 

52* 

2 

1,330 

94 

745 

159 

954 

3 

341 

604 

1,107 

859 

6 

126 

Bristol 

337 

Dukes 

3 

Essex 

41 

Franklin  ......... 

21 

Hampden 

Hampshire 

Middlesex 

Nantucket 

Norfolk 

156 

35 

303 

3 

115 

Plymouth 

Suffolk 

112 
414 

Worcester 

279 

Totals 

192;673 

317,774 

1,679 

7,041 

2,321 

PAST  VOTE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  59,195;  Rep.,  133,495;  Lib.  Rep.,  65. 
1876    (Pres.),  Dem.,   108,777;  Rep.,   150.003;  Gr„  779; 
Proh.,  84. 

1878  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  10,162;  Rep.,  134,725;  Butler  Dem., 
109,435;  Froh.,  1,913. 

1879  (Gov.),  Dem.,  9,989;  Rep.,  122,751;  Butler  Dem., 
109,149;  Prob.,  1,643. 

1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  111,960;  Rep.,  165.205;  Gr.,  4,548; 
Proh.,  682. 

1881  (Gov.),   Dem.,  54,586;  Rep.,  96,609;  Gr.,  4,889; 
Proh.,  1.640. 

1882  (Gov.).  Dem.,  133,946;  Rep.,  119,997;  Proh.,  2,137. 

1883  (Gov.).  Dem.,  150,228;  Rep..  160,092;  Proh.,  1,881. 

1884  (Gov.),  Dem.,  111.829;  Rep.,  119,345;  Gr.,  24,363; 
Proh.,  8,542. 

1884  (Pres  ),  Dem..  122,352;  Rep.,  146,724;  Gr.,  24,382; 
Proh.,  9,903. 

1885  (Gov.),  Dem.,  90,346;  Rep..  112,243;  Gr.,  2,227; 
Proh  ,  4.714. 

1886  (Gov.),  Dem.,  112,883;  Rep.,  122,346;  Proh.,  8,251; 
Lab..  112  and  49. 

1887  (Gov.).  Dem.,  118,394;  Rep.,  136,000;  Lab.,  595; 
Proh..  10.945. 

1888  (Pres.).  Dem.,  151,855:  Rep..  183,892;  Proh.,  8.701. 

1889  (Gov.),    Dem.,    120,582;    Rep.,    127.357;    Proh.. 
15,108. 

1890  (Gov.),   Dem.,    140,507;    Rep.,    131,454;   Proh., 
13,554. 

1891  (Gov.).  Dem.,  157,982;  Rep  ,  151,515;  Lab..  J.772; 
Proh  .  8,968. 

1892  (Gov.).  Dem.,  186,377;  Rep.,  183,483;  Pop..  1,976; 
Proh.,  7.067. 

1892  (Pres  ),  Dem.,  176,813;  Rep.,  202,814;  Pop.,  3,210; 
Proh  ,  7.539. 

1893  (Gov.),  Dem.,  156,916;  Rep.,  192,613;  Pop.,  4,885; 
Proh..  8.5.-;6. 
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MICHIGAN. 


Counties. 
(33.) 


Alcoaa .... 

Alger 

AUegan.. . . 
Alpena. . . . 
Antrim .... 
Arenac. . . . 
Baraga. . . . 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien. . . . 
Branch .... 
Calhoun . . . 

Cass 

Charlevoix . 
Cheboygan. 
Chippewa.. 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawlord. . 

Delta 

Dickinson.. 

Eaton 

Emmet. . . . 
Genesee. . . 
Gladwin. . . 
Gogebic . . . 
G'd  Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton... 

Huron 

Ingham.... . 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo. . 
Kalkaska. .. 

Kent 

Kaweenaw . . 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau.... 
Lenawee. . . . 
Livingston . . 

Luce 

Mackinac. . . 
Macomb... . 
Manistee. . . . 
Marquette. . 

Mason 

Mecosta .... 
Menominee.. 

Midland 

Missaukee. . . 

Monroe 

Montcalm. . . 
M'ntm'r'ncy 
Muskegon.. . 
Newaygo. . . 
Oakland .... 

Oceana 

Ogemaw.  .  .  . 
Ontonagon. . 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego  

Ottawa 

Presguelsle. 
Roscommon 
Saginaw.  .'. . 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. . 
Shiawassee. . 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph.. . 

Tuscola 

Van  Buren. . 
Washtenaw.. 

Wayne 

Vi'exf  ord 


President,  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


453 

650 

3,591 

1,392 

932 

938 

46: 

2.491 

5,996 

J70 

6,054 

3,062 

8,037 

2,666 

1.152 

1,389 

1,768 

769 

2,094 

450 

1,781 

1,291 

3,461 

1,363 

9,311 

729 

1,510 

1,848 

2,960 

3,424 

4,615 

1,816 

7,664 

3,911 

729 

877 

2.113 

8,058 

7,164 

430 

20,364 

194 

347 

1,937 

763 

5,519 

2,297 

257 

908 

3,108 

2,177 

2,625 

1,689 

1,178 

1,854 

1,154 

917 

4,202 

2,801 

272 

4,165 

1,625 

6,659 

1,387 

743 

888 

1,285 

175 

519 

3,9  n 

806 

239 

8,431 

1,867 

623 

3.; 

4,617 
3,567 
2,339 
3,225 
5,279 
60,935 
1,683 


Hu 
ghes, 
Rep 


Total 283,993  337,952 


573 

687 
4,803 
2,020 
1,336 

911 

748 
3,157 
6,708 

900 
7,611 
3,100 
6,484 
2,518 
1,877 
1,576 
2,365 
1,049 
3,38! 

409 
3.038 
2,393 
3.802 
1.724 
9,353 

935 
2,204 
1,917 
3,434 
3,463 
8.013 
4,743 
7,846 
3,950 

984 
2,139 
2,700 
6,938 
5,951 

724 
16.095 

860 

588 
3,315 

984 
6,247 
2,460 

537 
1,082 
4,552 
2,360 
'5,263 
2,198 
2.455 
2,671 
2.104 
1,160 
3,787 
3,894 

396 
5,692 
2,117 
7,730 
1,957 

878 
1,235 
2,193 

245 

531 
5,484 
1,407 

311 
9,5-14 
-,,639 

994 
3,926 
6,538 
3.132 
4,461 
4,302 
6,505 
70,056 
2,333 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


38 

55 

223 

61 

150 

59 

88 

112 

317 

159 

231 

•  93 

648 

142 

307 

89 

140 

76 

39 

19 

244 

213 

107 

•  290 

416 

62 

123 

331 

60 

43 

273 

74 

623 

139 

24 

125 

73 

203 

794 

80 

939 

21 

29 

23 

5G 

78 

■  9 

6 

31 

42 

106 

331 

175 

255 

117 

60 

26 

47 

108 

54 

601 

■  '292 

170 

42 

122 

18 

5 

9 

244 

60 

24 

312 

38 

18^ 
129 
191 
52 
167 
136 
3,204 
115 


16,012 


Han- 

ly, 

Proh. 


10 
24 

136 
12 
52 
32 
8 
99 
66 
64 

132 
93 

194 
60 
70 
21 
47 
33 
6! 
6 
40 
43 
97 
45 

197 
36 

128 
G3 

121 

178 

401 
59 

235 

159 
19 
21 
87 

219 

243 
20 

502 

26 

5 

101 
21 

159 
65 
17 
6 
93 
52 
98 
72 
84 
48 
15 
25 
82 

140 
7 

128 
90 

200 

82 

51 

25 

47 

5 

16 

85 

8 

3 

144 

117 
15 

233 
99 
62 

171 
66 

106 

980 
95 


Gov.,  1918. 


Bai- 
ley, 
Dem 


215 

277 

1,515 

631 

405 

452 

214 

1,461 

3,058 

335 

3,169 

1,695 

3,981 

1,614 

476 

741 

711 

444 

1,067 

237 

1,019 

859 

2,042 

680 

3,366 

286 

784 

786 

1,354 

1,836 

2,422 

926 

5,162 

2,325 

309 

518 

1,245 

4,036 

3,360 

161 

10,530 

83 

131 

934 

217 

3,448 

1,674 

95 

569 

1,775 

1,303 

1,618 

792 

591 

1,443 

239 

247 

3,061 

1,310 

152 

3,229 

613 

3,965 

560 

334 

337 

475 

72 

145 

1,649 

348 

144 

4,999 

824 

321 

1,716 

2,151 

1,888 

915 

1,346 

3,099 

41.424 

695 


Sleep- 
er, 
Rep. 


8.085  158,142  266,738 


434 

571 
3,687 
1,213 
1,024 

707 

756 
2,798 
4,901 

657 
6,059 
2,777 
5,697 
2,241 
1,213 
1,201 
1,608 

980 
2,443 

332 
2,083 
1,973 
3,483 
1,299 
6,185 

913 
1,808 
1,607 
2,941 
3,156 
6,780 
2,750 
7,891 
3,572 

939 
1,277 
2,518 
4,602 
4,707 

481 
16,919 

823 

503 
2,845 

734 
5,046 
2,244 

459 

758 
3,495 
1,832 
3,997 
1,685 
1,729 
2,145 
1,850 

790 
3,282 
3,235 

355 
4,494 
1,983 
6,079 
1,685 

829 

811 
1,763 

209 

445 
4,538 
1,050 

299 
7,523 
3,235 

806 
3,547 
4,996 
2.521 
3,220 
3,624 
5,344 
50.171 
1571 


Prea.  (1916),  Relmer,  Soc.-Lab.,  831. 


MICHIGAN— VOTE  FOR  STATE  OFFICERS 

AND  AMENDMENTS— 1919. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

Russell  C.  Ostrander,  Republican 606,342 

John  E.  Bird,  Republican 604,841 

Robert  E.  Bunker,  Democrat 217,413 

Patrick  H.  O'Brien,  Democrat 221,831 

Edward  O.  Fogs,  Socialist 25,862 

Albert  Renner,  Socialist 23,7^ 

Harvey  B.  Hatch,  Prohibition 29,566 

Winent  H.  D.  Fox,  Prohibition 27,093 

Paul  Lindberg,  Soc.  Labor 61 

Paul  Dinger,  Soc.  Labor 43 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  REGENXa 

Benjamin  S.  Hanchett,  Republican 503,884 

Lucius  L.  Hubbard,  Republican 498,448 

EHle  Gaylord  Huston,  Democrat 214,807 

Etta  Comstock  Boltwood,  Democrat 216,112 

V.  Milton  Breitmayer,  Socialist 24,108 

Harvey  A.  Heddan,  Socialist 23,881 

Mary  E.  FauU,  Prohibition 27,658 

Alice  M.  Tucker.  Prohibition 27,934 

Louis  Herzoeg,  Soc.  Labor 44 

Steve  Bulawsky,  Soc.  Labor   61 

SUPERINTENDENT   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

Thomas  E.  Johnson,  Republican 496,939 

Mary  Hinsdale,  Democrat 155,888 

Robert  A.  Washburn,  Socialist 24,587 

Emor  L  Calkins,  Prohibition 27,422 

Herman  Westlund,  Soc.  Labor 48 

Fred  L.  Heeler,  Republican 2,457 

Mary  L.  Hinsdale,  Democrat 73,357 

MEMBERS  STATE  BOARD  EDUCATION. 

Fi-ank  Cody,  Republican 511,349 

Josephine  Fitzgerald,  Democrat 217,192 

Adrian  Mount,  Socialist 23,674 

Ruth  Y.  Johnston,  Prohibition 28,815 

I.  J.  Lebrun,  Soc.  Labor 48 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Dora  H.  Stockman,  Republican 503,714 

L.  Whitney  Watkins,  Republican 604,036 

George  Winegar,  Democrat! 215,267 

Herbert  E.  Livermore,  Democrat -. . .   211,383 

Delbert  E.  Harley,  Socialist 23,627 

M.  E.  Eizlnga,  Socialist 23,182 

Wirt  McClaln,  Prohibition 26,419 

Frederick  C.  Niemann,  Prohibition 26,911 

Mike  Miller,  Soc.  Labor 51 

CIRCUIT  JUDGE  THIRD  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT. 

<To  fill  vacancy.) 

John  H.  Goff,  Republican 103,169 

Maurice  Sugar,  Socialist 7,722 

Herman  Richter,  Prohibition 1,317 

AMENDMENTS  TO   STATE  CONSTITUTION. 

Relative  to  bonding  for  highway  purposes: 

For 658,672 

Against 225.239 

Total 783.811 

Salaries  of  public  officers:  .      „ 

For         313,539 

Against 418,778 

Total 732,317 

Beer  and  wine: 

For 322,603 

Against f 30,123 

Total 852,726 

PAST  VOTE  OF  MICHIGAN. 
1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  77,020,  Rep.,  136.199;  Dem.  (O'C), 

2,861;  Pi-oh  .  1,271.  

1876   (Pres.),  Dem,  141,095;  Rep.,  166,534;  Gr.,  9.060; 

Proh.,  766;  Anti-secret  Soc  ,  75. 
1878  (Gov.).  Dem  ,  78.503:  Rep  ,  126.280:  Gr..  73,313. 
1880   (Pres.),  Dem.,  131,301;  Rep..  185,190:  Gr.,  34,895; 

Proh..  942;  Lab..  312.  „  „  .   „      « 

1882  (Gov.).  Dem.-Gr.,  154,269;  Rep.   149,697;  Str.  Gr., 
2.006;  Proh.,  5,854.  .  .,„,,„    o. 

1883  (Sup.  Ct.).  Dem.-Gr..  127,326;  Rep..  119,870;  Str. 
Gr..  541;  Proh..  13.467.  „      „ 

1884  (Pres.t,  Dem.-Gr..  189,361:  Rep..  192.669;  Str.  Gr.. 
753;  Proh  ,  18,403.     (Dem.  without  Gr.  vote,  149,835.) 

1884  (Gov  ).  Dem.-Gr..  186.887;  Rep..  190,840;  Str.  Gr., 
414:  Proh..  22.207.  ,„„  „„    „    ^ 

1885  (Reg't.),  Dem.-Gr.,  155.743;  Rep..  138,358;  Proh.* 

1886 '(Gov.),  Dem.,  174,042;  Rep.,  181,474;  Proh.,  26,179. 
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'-      - 

MINNESOTA. 

PRE  ai  DENT, 

GOVEHNOB. 

President, 

Governor. 

1916. 

1918. 

Counties. 

1916. 

■    1918. 

Counties. 

WU- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han- 

Burn- 

Ev- 

WU- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han- 

Burn- 

Ev- 

(86.) 

son. 

ghes. 

son, 

ly. 

auist. 

ans, 

son. 

ghes. 

son, 

ly. 

qulst. 

ans, 

Dem 

Rep 

Soc. 

Proh 

Rep. 

F-L 

Dem 

Rep 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Rep. 

F.-L. 

Aitkin 

877 

1,122 

335 

42 

943 

546 

Martin 

1,756 

1.741 

"88 

107 

2,193 

492 

Anoka. ..... 

1,171 

1,263 

77 

86 

1,490 

309 

Meeker 

1,475 

1,780 

67 

54 

1,547 

1,449 

Becker 

1,453 

1,761 

18) 

91 

3,446 

1,346 

Mille  Lacs.  . 

1,113 

1,127 

248 

39 

1,095 

918 

Beltrami 

1,912 

i:331 

716 

56 

1,427 

989 

Morrison.. .  . 

1,650 

1,887 

225 

100 

1,509 

1,308 

Benton 

945 

1,020 

81 

22 

1,012 

747 

Mower 

1,572 

2,520 

64 

82 

2,247 

896 

BiK  Stone. . . 

869 

810 

77 

48 

973 

3R4 

Murray 

1,193 

1,137 

69 

37 

1,250 

684 

Blue  Eartli. . 

2,211 

2.864 

95 

13! 

2,618 

1,.524 

Nicollet 

814 

1,288 

38 

58 

1,038 

1,107 

Brown 

1,101 

2,078 

252 

39 

960 

2,296 

Nobles 

1,280 

1,413 

46 

62 

1,497 

791 

Carlton 

1,115 

1,096 

425 

90 

925 

506 

Norman.  .  . 

1,076 

1,046 

227 

130 

1,087 

1,123 

Carver 

960 

1,950 

34 

24 

984 

1,521 

Olmsted.    . 

1,926 

2,101 

90 

112 

2,376 

1,288 

Caas 

1,260 

982 

281 

42 

1,136 

396 

Otter  Tail.. 

2,858 

4,328 

502 

258 

3,298 

3,096 

Chippewa. . . 

1,134 

1,311 

261 

93 

1,055 

1,296 

Pennington. . 

1,004 

868 

237 

35 

565 

1,138 

Chisago 

944 

1,749 

130 

32 

1,350 

1,078 

Pine 

1,507 

1,531 

341 

70 

1,398 

1,008 

Clay 

1,716 

1,549 

104 

84 

1,346 

1,400 

Pipestone. 

732 

1,010 

151 

32 

1,103 

659 

Clearwater. . 

544 

493 

158 

36 

468 

554 

Polk     .... 

3,498 

2,471 

381 

155 

2.360 

3,106 

Cook 

162 

125 

63 

13 

231 

57 

Pope 

1,121 

1,321 

57 

78 

1,312 

856 

Cottonwood 

762 

1,425 

116 

63 

1,272 

733 

Ramsey..    . 

22,291 

13,317 

1,684 

516 

10,067 

9,S63 

Crow  Wing.. 

1,563 

1,715 

445 

101 

1,443 

1,016 

Red  Lake. . . 

69^1 

463 

50 

21 

292 

546 

Dakota 

2,373 

1,881 

144 

110 

1,728 

1,509 

Redwood . .  . 

1,361 

2.029 

121 

49 

1,845 

1.266 

Dodge .- 

895 

1,260 

45 

53 

1,235 

340 

Renville.  .  . 

1,660 

2,432 

115 

191 

2,002 

2,145 

Douglas .... 

1,398 

1,709 

176 

113 

1,133 

2,071 

Rice 

2,083 

2,408 

.56 

98 

2.460 

615 

Faribault .  . . 

1,123 

2,184 

76 

151 

2,425 

698 

Rock 

705 

1,196 

66 

33 

1,229 

387 

Fillmore .... 

1,313 

2,945 

92 

164 

3,197 

770 

Roseau .... 

834 

821 

405 

55 

499 

1,040 

Freeborn 

1,347 

2,418 

106 

152 

2,447 

69S 

St   Louis 

12,056 

10,834 

2,544 

615 

10,661 

3,571 

Goodhue  . . . 

1,875 

3,471 

122 

178 

3,124 

1,562 

Scott 

1,361 

972 

13 

24 

807 

970 

Grant 

778 

878 

66 

61 

890 

695 

Sherburne. 

731 

965 

41 

47 

1,025 

383 

Hennepin.  . . 

36,395 

27,957 

3,302 

771 

30,919 

13,638 

Sibley 

973 

1,737 

37 

34 

1,001 

1,598 

Houston .... 

744 

1,783 

23 

28 

1,663 

434 

Stearns 

3,350 

4,312 

141 

104 

2,647 

3,454 

Hubbard  . . . 

799 

685 

171 

37 

702 

278 

Steele 

1,497 

1,734 

41 

47 

1,615 

517 

iBantl 

935 

1,123 

217 

56 

710 

1,643 

Stevens 

787 

943 

24 

40 

751 

499 

Itasca 

1,504 

1,163 

429 

47 

1,627 

436 

Swift 

1,181 

1,3S 

85 

55 

1,011 

1,223 

Jacltson. 

1,272 

1,503 

75 

41 

1,396 

859 

Todd 

1,922 

1,919 

339 

132 

1,652 

1,871 

Kanabec. . . 

608 

776 

174 

23 

780 

731 

Traverse  . .  . 

779 

774 

27 

5 

619 

493 

Kandiyohi.  . 

1,968 

i,ei2 

167 

104 

1,435 

2,069 

Wabasha 

1,449 

1,787 

41 

84 

1,525 

1,003 

Kittson...    . 

749 

709 

107 

44 

624 

777 

Wadena   .  . . 

651 

938 

116 

20 

764 

690 

Koochiching. 

1,089 

474 

255 

19 

781 

584 

Wa.seca 

1,178 

1,522 

47 

60 

1,297 

721 

Lac  Qui  Parle 

1,047 

1,614 

100 

98 

1,481 

958 

Washington 

1,610 

2,167 

149 

118 

1,603 

924 

Lake 

506 

401 

366 

50 

466 

248 

Watonwan . . 

801 

1.300 

30 

35 

1,164 

676 

Le  Sueur  . . 

1.723 

1,430 

53 

46 

1,486 

976 

Wilkin 

808 

690 

42 

21 

669 

375 

Lincoln.    . . 

1,174 

777 

40 

42 

929 

731 

Winona. . . 

2,907 

2,916 

133 

87 

2,631 

1,377 

Lyon. . .    . 

1,893 

1,389 

200 

78 

1,788 

1,032 

Wright .... 

2,262 

2,683 

87 

97 

2,377 

1,312 

McLeod    . 
Mahnomen. 
Marshall.  .  .  . 

1,305 

411 

1.513 

1,772 

262 

1,461 

69 

43 

204 

59 

4 

83 

1,675 

387 

1,181 

1,535 

364 

1,566 

Yellow  Med 

1,238 

1,501 

149 

107 

1,159 

1,505 

Total 

179,152 

179,541 

20,117 

7,793 

166,515 

111,948 

Pres     (1916),  Progr.,  290;  Soc.  Lab.,  468 

F.-L.  in  the  above  1918  Governor's  column  means  Farmer-Labor.  Wheaton,  Dem.,  got,  1918,  for  Governor, 
76,793  votes;  Stageberg,  National,  6,648;  Berot,  Soc.,  7,794 

For  Senator  in  Congress,  1918,  Nelson,  Rep.,  got  206,555  votes;  Calderwood,  Nat.,  137,274. 

Vote,  19)8,  on  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution:  For,  189,574;  against,  173,615.  The  amendment 
Is  to  Article  15'of  the  State  Constitution,  bringing  state-wide  prohibition  alter  July  1,  1920. 

Bumquist  is  the  19th  and  20th  Governor  of  Minnesota  His  predecessor,  WlnfielQ  S.  Hammond,  electea 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  19)4,  died  in  office,  at  Clinton,  La  ,  E'cc.  30,  1915. 


GOVERNORS  OF  MINNESOTA  SINCE  1849. 


Territorial. 
1849 — Alexander  Ramsey, 
1853— V/iiiis  A.  Gorman, 
1857 — Samuel  Medary. 

St.M'E. 
1858 — Henry  H.  Sibley, 


1860 — Alexander  Ramsey, 
1863— Henry  A.  Swift, 
1864 — Stephen  Miller, 
1866— Wm.  R.  Marshall, 
1870 — Horace  Austin, 
1874 — Cushman  K.  Davis, 


1876 — John  S.  Pillsbury, 
1882 — Lucius  F.  Hubbard, 
1887 — A.  R.  McGill, 
1889 — William  R.  MeiTlan, 
1893 — Knute  Nelson, 
1895 — David  M.  Clough, 


1899 — John  Llnd, 
1901 — Sam'l  R.  Van  Sant, 
1905 — John  A.  Johnson, 
1909 — Adolph  Q.  Eberhart. 
1915— W  S.  Hammond, 
1915 — J.  A.  A.  Burnquiat, 


PAST  VOTE  OF  MINNESOTA. 


1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  34,423;  Rep.,  55,709;  Lib  Rep.,  788. 
1876    (Pres.),  Dem.,  48,787;  Rep.,  72,955;  Gr.,  2,389; 
Proh.,  72. 

1879  (Gov.),   Dem.,   41,583;  Rep.,  56,918;   Gr.,  4,264; 
Proh.,  2,868. 

1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  53,315;  Rep.,  93,903;  Gr..  3,267; 
Proh.,  286. 

1881  (Gov.),  Dem.,  36,655;  Rep.,  64,485. 

1883  (Gov.).  Dem.,  57,819;  Rep.,  72,404;  Proh.,  4,924. 

1884  (Prea),  Dem.,  70,065;  Rep.,  111,6SS;  Gr.,  3.583; 
Proh.,  4,684. 

1886  (Gov.),  Dem.,  104,464;  Rep.,  107.064;  Proh.,  8,966. 
1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  104,385;  Rep.,  142,492;  Proh.,  15,311; 

W.  L.,  1,094. 
1890    (Gov.),  Dem.,  85,844;  Rep.,  88,111;  For.  Alii., 

58,514;  Proh.,  8,424.  » 

1892  (Prea.),  Dem.,  100,920;  Rep.,  122,823;  Pop.,  29,313; 

Proh.,  14,182. 
1894  (Gov.).  Dem.,  53.579:  Rep.,  147.944;  Pop.,  87,931: 

Proli..  6,879. 


1896   (Pres.), 
3,202;  Proh 


Dem.,  139,626; 
4,343;  Soc.  L. 


Rep  #  193.1501; 
915 


Gold  D., 


1898   (Gov.),  Fus,  131.980;  Rep.,  111,796;  Poo.,  1,766; 

Proh.,  5.299. 
1900   (Gov.),  Fus,  150,651; 
1900  (Pres),  Fus,  112,901; 

Soc  D.,  3,065;  Soc.  L., 
1902    (Gov.).   Fus..  99,375; 

Soe.,  3,074;  Peo,  5,347; 
1904   (Gov.),  Dem., 


1904    (Pres  ),  Fus.,  55,187;  Rep. 


Rep.,  152,905. 

Rep.,  190,461;  Proh., 

1  329. 

Rep.!  155.861;  Proh., 
Soc.  L.,  2,426;  Nat.,  2,393. 
148,0'91;  Rep,   141,847. 


3,555; 
i,735; 


L.,  974;  Pop 
168,715;  Rep., 


216,651;  Proh.,  6,253; 
,  2,103. 
92,082;  Proh.,  7,709; 

153,667;  Proh.,  7,024; 

.,  w^,u«,  «.ci-.,  195,876;  Proh.,  8,658; 
Soc,  10,021;  S.  L.,  843;  Pop.,  1,309;  Ind.,  420.    ^   ^ 
1910   (Gov.),  FuB.,  103,779;  Rep.,  164.185;  Proh..  8.960: 
Soc.,  6,510;  S.  I*,  6.510:  Pub.  Own.,  11.173. 


Soc,  11,692;  Soc. 
1906    (Gov.),  Fus.. 

Soc,  5,006. 
1908  (Gov.),  Dem  ,  173,845;  Rep 

Soc,  6.516;  Ind.,  593. 
1908   (Pree.).  Fue.,  109,594;  Rep. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 


COUNTIES. 


Adams .... 

Alcorn 

Amtte 

Attala 

Benton 

Bolivar. ... 
Calboun . . . . 
Carroll .... 
Chickasaw . 
Choctaw . . . 
Claiborne. . , 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coahoma. . . 
Copiah .... 
Covington. . 
DeSoto.  .  .. 

Forrest 

Franklin 

George .... 
Greene .  . . . , 
Grenada . . . , 
Hancock ... 
Harrison  . . 

Hinds 

Holmes 

Issaquena. . . 
Itawamba. . 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeflei-son.. . 
Jeff.  Davis. 

Jones 

Kemper . . . . 
Lafayette. . 

Lamar 

Lauderdale. 
Lawrence. . 

Leake 

Lee 

Leflore .... 
Lincoln .... 


President, 
1916. 


WU- 

son, 

Dem 


67! 
1,452 
1,024 
1,267 

718 


1,225 
943 

1,215 
873 
435 

1,092 
832 
697 

1,486 
836 
861 

1,14£ 
769 
341 
399 
649 
512 

1.395 

2,220 

1,070 
94 

1.407 
743 

1,040 
456 
634 

1,664 
939 

1,370 
744 

3,058 
725 

1,434 

1,683 
853 

1,282 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep 


42 
125 

16 
110 

38 


45 
34 
47 
53 
5 
49 
27 
21 
20 
63 
12 
54 
22 
32 
32 
28 
68 

197 

97 

21 

8 

184 

87 

S8 

3 

45 

196 
71 
47 
89 

157 
18 
31 
91 
28 

105 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc 


1 
12 

6 
27 


34 

16 

40 

28 

1 

29 

1 

3 

7 

71 

1 

62 

6 

29 

4 

7 

2 

65 

20 

14 

3 

1 

22 

37 

1 

4 

220 

18 

13 

49 

85 

3 

28 
5 

20 


U   S 

Sen. 


Will- 
iams, 
Dem 


568 
1,290 

927 
1,286 

677 


1,013 

849 

1,143 
732 
384 
943 
820 
631 

1,341 
809 
831 

1,105 
626 
331 
341 
628 
473 

1,254 

2,279 

1,017 
83 

1,343 
637 
998 
420 
558 

1,562 
853 

1,245 
718 

2,748 
606 

1,366 

1,636 
840 

1.158 


Governor, 
1915. 


Les- 

Bllbo. 

ter, 

Dem. 

Soc. 

200 

21 

929 

71 

618 

21 

1,231 

107 

783 

45 

349 

14 

1,279 

82 

533 

70 

614 

41 

845 

35 

182 

7 

900 

74 

378 

30 

252 

21 

846 

41 

1,015 

147 

451 

34 

598 

143 

496 

48 

292 

29 

242 

18 

185 

17 

187 

22 

461 

57 

.    910 

56 

474 

15 

106 

8 

777 

48 

279 

30 

677 

33 

223 

4 

461 

26 

1,519 

323 

1,099 

59 

659 

37 

580 

41 

1,250 

155 

464 

26 

1.302 

52 

1,350 

75 

154 

26 

743 

114 

Counties. 


Lowndes  . 
Madison. . . . 

Marion 

Marshall 

Momoe 

Montgomery 
Neshoba. . . 

Newton 

Noxubee  . .  . 
Oktibbeha. . . 
Panola .... 
Pearl  River.. 

Perry 

Pike 

Pontotoc 

Prentiss 

Quitman. . . . 
Rankin.    .    . 

Scott 

Sharkey.  .  . . 
Simpson. . . 

Smith 

Stone 

Sunflower. . 
Tallahatchie. 

Tate 

Tippah 

Tishomingo. 

Tunica 

Union 

Walthall 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster.  .  .  . 
Wilkinson  .  . 
Winston.  .  . . 
Yalobusha.  . 
Yazoo 

Total  


PRESIDENT, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem, 


1,028 

782 

792 

1,017 

1,684 

997 

1,459 

1,341 

656 

911 

1,262 

521 

395 

1.451 

1,314 

1,342 

272 

1.104 

1,106 

246 

966 

1,271 

451 

879 

1,061 

1,074 

1,547 

1,031 

173 

1,666 

665 

1,204 

836 

787 

944 

460 

1,152 

r,175 

1,146 


80,422 


Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 


2rf 
36 
51 

8 
82 
35 
69 
19 
10 
48 
29 
35 
32 
53 
110 
164 
12 

8 
25 

6 
34 
30 
31 
20 

6 

18 

82 

175 

89 
12 
73 
47 
47 
143 
8 
47 
49 
25 


4,253 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


22 

5 

1 

15 

24 

43 

56 

3 

1 

'  i 

23 

12 

3 

32 

1 

12 

18 

2 

6 

16 

5 

2 

'7 
11 
19 

'8 
11 

5 

3 

34 

46 

4 

27 

6 

7 


U.  a.    GOVERNOR, 

Sen.  1916. 


Will- 
iams, 
Dem. 


928 
746 
688 
956 

1,613 
840 

1,397 

1,251 
642 
860 

1,196 
463 
354 

1,342 

1.230 

1,308 
238 
90i 

1,012 
232 
872 

1,124 
388 
822 

1,010 
954 

1,465 
986 
168 

1,618 
690 

1,087 
784 
805 
765 
417 

1,055 

1,032 

1,070 


1,484    74.290    50,541 


Bilbo, 
Dem. 


459 

268 

636 

560 

845 

451 

1,391 

1,106 

279 

628 

575 

489 

210 

465 

1,020 

1,024 

100 

625 

746 

290 

1.060 

1,230 


300 
539 
417 
1.238 
482 
113 
956 
468 
321 
241 
688 
848 
411 
905 
549 
715 


Les- 
ter, 
Soc. 


19 
43 
41 

51 
54 
41 

147 
59 
34- 
56 
18 
22 
12 
34 
34 

131 
9 
31 
13 
23 
99 

137 


26 
39 
34 
54 
42 
9 
54 
14 
27 
35 
36 
96 
31 
78 
37 
27 

4,064 


Governor,  1919,  Lee  M.  Russell,  Dem.,  was  elected  without  opposition  ai  the  primaries,  earlier  In 
the  year,  there  were  two  contestants  for  the  Democratic  nomination.  Russell  got  77,453  votes:  Oscar  G. 
Johnston,  69,531. 

MISSISSIPPI  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  . 

The  following  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  was  made  by  the  people  Nov.  4,  1919,  30,000  for 
and  10,000  against: 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  that  section  206  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '  Section  206 — There  shall  be  a  county  common  school  fund,  which  shall  consist  of  the  poll  tax,  to  be 
retained  in  the  counties  where  the  same  Is  collected,  and  a  State  common  school  fund,  to  be  taken  from  the 
general  fund  in  the  State  treasury,  which  together  shall  be  sufflcient  to  maintain  the  common  schools  for 
the  term  of  four  months  in  each  scholastic  year.  But  any  county  or  separate  school  district  may  levy  an 
additional  tax  to  maintain  its  schools  for  a  longer  time  than  the  term  of  four  months.  The  State  common 
school  fund  shall  be  distributed  among  the  several  counties  and  separate  school  districts  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  educable  children  In  each,  to  be  determined  by  data  collected  through  the  office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"  'But  the  liegislature  shall  have  power  to  make  an  additional  appropriation  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  such  manner  as  to  equalize  public  school  terms  throughout  the  State.'  " 


PAST  VOTE  OF  MISSISSIPPI: 


1872 

1876 
1877 
1880 
1881 
1884 
1885 
1888 
V. 


(Prea  ).  Dem., 
(Pres  ),  Dem., 
(Gov  ) ,  Dem  , 
(Pres  ),  Dem., 
(Gov  ),  Dem., 
(Pres. ) ,  Dem  , 
(Gov.),  Dem., 
(Pres),  Dem. 
L.,  22. 


47,287;  Rep., 
112,143;  Rep., 
96,382;  Rep  ,  1,168. 
75,750;  Rep.,  34,8.54;  Gr..  5,797. 
76,365;  Rep  ,  51,381 
76,510;  Rep.,  43,509. 
88,783;  Rep.,  1,081. 
85,471;  Rep.,   30,096;    Proh.,   218; 


82,406. 
52,705. 


1892    (Pros.),   Dem.,  40,237;  Rep.,   1,406;    Proh,   910; 
Pop.,   10,256. 

1895  (Gov.),  Dem 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem. 
Proh.,  390. 

1899  (Gov.),  Dem 

1900  (Pres.).  Dem., 


46.873;  Pop  ,  17,466 

63,2o8;  Rep  ,  4,849;  Gold   D. 


1,021; 


I  ,  42,273;  Pop  ,  6,097 

I.,  51,706;  Rep.,  5,753;  Pop.,  1,644. 


32,191;  no  opposition. 
53,376;  Rep.,  3,189;  Pop., 


1903  (Gov.),  Dem., 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem. 
Soc  ,  393. 

1907  (Gov.),  Dem.,  29,529. 

1908  (Pres  ),    Dem.,    60,876; 
Pop.,   1,165. 

1911   (Gov.),  Dem.,  40,200:  Soc,  3,822. 

1911  (Lt.  Gov.),  Dem.,  32,237;  Soc,  8,922. 

1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  57,164;  Rep.,  l„5n;  Prog., 
Soc,  2,017. 

*1915  (Gov.),  Dem.,  50,541;  Soc;  4,406. 

*1916   (Pres.),  Dem.,  80,422;  Rep.,  4,253;    Soc, 

Prog.,  520. 
1916  (U   S.  Sen  ),  Dem.,  74,290. 

*  No  returns  received  from  Bolivar  County, 


1,425: 


Rep.,   4,505;   Soc,    978: 


3,627; 


1,484; 
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MISSOURI. 


President, 

U.S. 

Sen.  I 

President, 

U.S. 

Sen. 

1916. 

1918. 

CODNTIES. 

1916. 

1918. 

COITNTIES. 

Wll- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han- 

Spen- 

WU- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han- 

Spen- 

(115.) 

'son. 

ghes. 

son, 

ly. 

Folk, 
Dfem 

cer, 

son. 

ghes. 

son. 

Jyj 

Folk, 

cer, 

Dem. 

2,275 

Rep 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Rep. 

Dem 

Rep. 

Soc. 
93 

Proh. 

26 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Adair 

2,681 

244 

38 

1,531 

2,156 

McDonald . . 

1.631 

1,414 

1.407 

1,3(K 

Andrew 

1.853 

2,087 

16 

20 

1,414 

1,827 

Macon 

3.8(6 

3,034 

164 

52 

2.810 

2.56; 

Atchison 

1,697 

1.626 

27 

27 

1,314 

1,400 

Madison, . . . 

1,310 

1,230 

21 

8 

932 

991 

Audrain .  . . 

3,572 

1,741 

26 

16 

2,576 

1,406 

Maries 

1,319 

725 

20 

7 

883 

56E 

Barry 

2,752 

2,683 

148 

17 

2,035 

2,548 

Marion   . .    . 

4,534 

2,759 

53 

53 

2.823 

1,96E 

Barton 

2,217 

1,597 

154 

40 

1,808 

1,444 

Mercer 

1,042 

1,733 

28 

32 

601 

1,28? 

Bates 

3,255 

2.597 

129 

67 

2,525 

2,347 

Miller 

1.395 

1,862 

88 

8 

918 

1,67c 

Benton ...    . 

1,285 

1.842 

26 

27 

982 

1,659 

Mississippi. 

1.874 

1,330 

48 

7 

1,048 

694 

Bollinger. . 

1,538 

1,624 

69 

13 

1,097 

1,361 

Moniteau.  . 

1.675 

1,748 

35 

16 

1,311 

1.58E 

Boone. .  . . 

5,601 

2,180 

30 

23 

3,802 

1,540 

Monroe 

3.738 

743 

86 

14 

2,758 

496 

Buchanan  . 

10,973 

7,761 

278 

93 

7,061 

6,349 

Montgomery 

1,988 

2,079 

18 

33 

1,599 

1.80£ 

Butler. .... 

2,135 

2,717 

174 

13 

1.271 

2,005 

Morgan 

1.368 

1.578 

13 

^ 

1,031 

1,40S 

Caldwell... . 

1,683 

2,069 

3 

23 

1.175 

1,736 

New  Madrid 

2,715 

2.039 

99 

18 

1,646 

1,051 

Callaway .  .  . 

3,882 

2,009 

15 

12 

2,909 

1,499 

Newton 

3,158 

2.929 

249 

64 

2,306 

2,492 

Camden 

930 

1,261 

41 

8 

637 

1,041 

Nodaway . . . 

3,874 

3.540 

41 

44 

2,669 

2.78C 

Cp.  Glrard'u 

2,993 

3,753 

74 

44 

2,098 

2,994 

Oregon 

1,799 

660 

82 

5 

1,047 

431 

Canoll . .  . 

2,822 

2,978 

43 

36 

2.211 

2,502 

Osage 

1,383 

1.769 

24 

8 

891 

1.80f 

Carter 

586 

469 

66 

6 

478 

396 

Ozark .  .    .  . 

651 

1,331 

26 

.■     9 

^424 

1.09f 

Cass 

3.337 

2,104 

60 

43 

2,334 

i;«99 

Pemiscot. . . . 

2,417 

2.076 

95 

3 

1.668 

1.48£ 

Cedar 

1,410 

1,874 

74 

27 

1,120 

1,794 

Perry 

1.396 

1,988 

10 

8 

954 

1.7K 

Chariton  .. 

3,135 

2,183 

22 

36 

2,377 

1,591 

Pettis 

4,665 

4.319 

253 

63 

3,091 

3.72( 

Christian .  .  . 

938 

1,978 

141 

14 

591 

1.680 

Phelpa...      . 

1,887 

1,487 

36 

8 

1.426 

l,09i 

Clark 

1,692 

1,782 

28 

12 

1,373 

1.589 

Pike 

3,344 

2.322 

45 

12 

2.405 

1,66( 

Clay...    . 

3,902 

1,307 

38 

12 

2,616 

708 

Platte 

2,974 

921 

11 

8 

1,941 

695 

Clinton 

2,153 

1,551 

19 

48 

1,541 

1,212 

Polk 

2,149 

2.613 

63 

30 

1,562 

2,391 

Cole. . . . 

2,915 

2,746 

31 

10 

1.864 

2,592 

Pulaski.  . .    . 

1,339 

-1.003 

40 

6 

1,118 

73i 

Cooper .  .  . 

2,537 

2,830 

18 

29 

1,983 

2,291 

Putnam 

1,035 

2,106 

59 

42 

659 

1,80( 

Crawford .  . 

1,312 

1,642 

47 

18 

1,012 

1,506 

Ralls 

1,994 

826 

9 

14 

1,462 

6» 

Dade 

1,618 

1.941 

54 

23 

1,203 

1,649 

Randolph.    . 

5,081 

2.111 

45 

36 

3,696 

im 

Dallas 

1,022 

1.428 

47 

12 

661 

1,308 

Ray 

3,380 

1,718 

32 

29 

2,501 

1.221 

Davieas 

2,375 

2,342 

12 

44 

1,925 

2,073 

Reynolds .  .  . 

1,209 

592 

35 

4 

893 

45'. 

De  Kalb  .  . . 

1,617 

1,640 

12 

31 

1,316 

1,446 

Ripley..    .    . 

1,325 

1,053 

105 

10 

995 

87i 

Dent 

1,457 

1,252 

66 

5 

1.117 

1,042 

St.  Charles  . 

1.914 

3,518 

33 

12 

1109 

3,24( 

Doufijlas .... 

737 

1,730 

.      164 

14 

378 

1,354 

St.  Clair 

1,881 

1.718 

115 

34 

1,516 

1.60f 

Dunklin.  .  .  . 

3,723 

1.924 

375 

8 

2.793 

1,290 

St.  Francois. 

3,675 

3.015 

167 

33 

2,945 

2.70J 

Franklin. . 

2,168 

4,325 

94 

42 

1,385 

3,711 

Ste.Genev've 

1,218 

1.137 

14 

3 

870 

1,07! 

Gasconade . 

510 

2,513 

19 

13 

277 

1,961 

St.  Louis 

7,587 

12.485 

454 

99 

4,170 

9,93! 

Gentry .... 

2,104 

1,823 

33 

45 

1.725 

1.556 

St.  Louis  City 

74,059 

83,798 

3.484 

432 

40,276 

76,061 

Greene 

7,191 

7,543 

,642 

122 

4.412 

6,387 

Saline 

4,503 

2.966 

26 

55 

3,362 

2,06; 

Grundy 

1,789 

2,481 

46 

63 

1.133 

2,111 

Schuyler 

1,341 

995 

15 

25 

1,084 

81( 

Harrison. .. . 

2,205 

2,741 

62 

77 

1.532 

2,326 

Scotland   .    . 

1,592 

1.243 

51 

14 

1.178 

1,115 

Henry 

3,653 

2,727 

71 

49 

2.732 

2  235 

Scott. . .    . 

2,816 

2.285 

201 

24 

1.788 

1,59< 

Hickory 

552 

1,144 

69 

11 

397 

1,068 

Shannon .    .  . 

1,213 

788 

141 

3 

922 

bT. 

Holt 

1,615 

2,030 

14 

29 

1.166 

1,816 

Shelby 

2,519 

1.195 

21 

23 

1.758 

79; 

Howard    .  .  . 

2,866 

1,121 

16 

18 

2.194 

828 

Stoddard  . . . 

3,274 

2.482 

314 

28 

2.120 

1,83( 

Howell    .  . 

1,861 

2,132 

225 

23 

1.367 

1.805 

Stone 

621 

1.525 

116 

6 

425 

1,29( 

Irrni 

1,027 

874 

24 

9 

917 

716 

Sullivan .  .  . 

2,446 

2.420 

40 

28 

1.771 

2,105 

Jackson 

44,556 

32,943 

1,094 

336 

4.912 

2,209 

Taney   ...    . 

679 

1.123 

34 

386 

87; 

Jasper. . 

10,513 

9,358 

913 

197 

5,703 

6,822 

Texas 

2,291 

1.809 

86 

27 

1,850 

1.51- 

JeKerson.. . . 

3,021 

3,310 

130 

^  19 

2,224 

2,821 

Vernon 

3,775 

2,211 

193 

37 

2,575 

1,711 

Johnson .... 

3,701 

2,966 

62 

29 

2,758 

2,585 

Warren. .  . . 

187 

1,752 

41 

3 

282 

i,6i; 

Knox 

1,657 

1,160 

37 

23 

1,229 

1,336 

Washington 

1,394 

1.657 

24 

6 

1,096 

1,54; 

Laclede 

1,755 

1,877 

89 

9 

1,271 

1,767 

Wayne 

1,594 

1.528 

92 

14 

1,186 

1,12( 

l^fayette. . . 

4,073 

4,019 

93 

29 

3,199 

3,244 

Webster .... 

1,903 

2,114 

61 

33 

1,495 

1,945 

lawrence . . . 

2,809 

3,228 

260 

44 

2,062 

2,855 

Worth 

1,079 

892 

7 

36 

889 

74£ 

Lewis 

2,357 

1,429 

25 

20 

1,609 

1,115 

Wright .... 

1.593 

2.176 

77 

16 

1,163 

],88f 

Lincoln 

Linn    

Llvinsston.  . 

2,468 
3,441 
2.609 

1,612 
2.801 
2.424 

11 
81 

39 

19 
46 
35 

1,985 
2,530 
1,992 

1,294 
2,412 
2,198 

(Kan.  City) 

25,967 

16,71? 

Total 

398.033 

369.339 

14,612 

3.884 

267,397 

302,68( 

Lipscomb,  Soc,  for  U.  S.  Senator  (1918),  6.725:  Cox,  Soc.  Lab.,  904. 
For  U.  S.  Senator  (1916),  O'Hare.  Soc  ,  14,654;  Scheidler.  Soc.  Lab  .  962. 

The  nine  constitutional  amendments  submitted  to  the  people  in   1918  were  defeated   oy  an  average 
vote  of  290,000  to  90,000.  „  „„,      „        ,    ,. 

For  Sup't  of  PubUc  Schools  (1918),  Dem..  285.643;  Ren  ,  286.757;  Proh.,  1.982;  Soc,  6.936;   Soc.  Lab., 
Supreme  Court  Judge,  Div.  No.  1  (1913).  Dem  .  288.853;  Rep  .  286.175;  Soc,  7.947;  Soc.  Lab..  775. 


S68. 


PAST  VOTE 
,121,271;    Dem. 


1872     (Pres).    Dem.,    151,434;    Rep.. 

(O'C).  2,429;  Lib.  Rep.,  6,280. 
1876   (Pres.),  Dem.,  203,077;  Rep..  145,029;  Gr..  3,498; 

Proh.,  64. 
1880   (Prea.).  Dem.,  208.609;  Rep..  153,567:  Gr  .  35,045 
1882    (Sup.  Judge),  Dem.,  198,620;  Rep..  128.239;  Gr  . 
■  33,407 
1884   (Pres),  Dem.,  285,988;  Rep -Gr.,  202,929;  Proh., 

2,151. 
1886   (vSup.  Judge),  Dera.,  229,125;  Rep.,  178,490;  Gr., 

12,430:  Proh.,  3,504. 

255,764;    Rep,    242.533;    U.    L, 


OF  MISSOURI 
1892     (Pres.). 


1888  (Gov.),  Dera., 
15,338;  Proh..  4,387 

1888  (Pres).  Dem.. 
18.632;  Proh  ,  4.539. 


261 S7  4:    Ren..    23.1.257;   U.    L., 


268,398;    Rep..    226.918;    Pop.. 


Dem., 

41,213;  Pioh..  -4.331. 
1894    (Sup.   Ct  ),   Dem..  226,547;  Rep.,  229,691;  Pop. 

42,463;  Proh.,  3,oa9;  Soc.  L.,  1,572. 
1896    (Pres  ),   Dem.,  363,667:  Rep..  304,940;  Gold  D. 

2,3ffi;  Proh..  2,169;  Nat ,  293;  Soc.  L..  595. 
1898    (Sup.   Ct  ).   Dem  .   285.778;   Rep..  255,428;  Peo. 

9.937;  Proh.,  2,933;  Soc.  D..  1,645;  Soc  L.,  1,063. 
190C     (Gov.).     Dem,    350.045;    Rep.,    317.905;    Pop. 

4,356;  Proh.    5,195 
1900     (Pres.)     Dem  ,    351,922:    Rep..    314,092;    Pop. 

4,244;  Proh..  5,965;  Soc.  D..  6,128:  Soc.  L.,  1,294. 
1902    (Sup.  Ct.),   Dem..  273.081;   Rep.   228,397;   Soc. 

5.335:  Proh..  4.995;  Pub  ,  3,358:  S  L.,  969;  Allied,  1,841 
!IK14  (Prea.).  Dem.,  296,312;  Rep.,  32i,449;  Soc,  13,009 

Proh.,  7.191;  Soc.  L..  1,674;  Pop.,  4.226. 
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MONTANA. 


Counties. 


Beaverhead . 
Big  Horn... 

Blaine  

Broadwater  . 

Carbon 

Cascade . . . . 
Chouteau. . . 

CuBter 

DaWBOQ.  .  .  . 
Deer  Lodge. . 

Fallon 

Fergiis 

Flathead 

Gallatin .  .  . . 

Granite 

Hill 

.'efferson . . . . 
I.ewi3&crke 

Lincoln 

Madison.. . . 
Meagher .... 
Mineral .... 
Mifi3ouIa.... 
Musselshell. . 

Park 

Phillips 

Powell 

Prairie..... 
Ravalli .    . . 

Richland 

Rosebud . . . 
Sanders .... 
Sheridan . . 
Silver  Bow . . 
Stillwater. . 
Sweet  Grass 

Teton 

Toole 

Valles' 

Wibaux 

Yellowstone 


President,  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


1,463 

740 
1.261 
1,100 
1,926 
6.612 
2,738 
2,602 
2,815 
4,171 
1,815 
6.749 
2.978 
3,661 

812 
3,211 
1,124 
i,331 
1,486 
■  1,672 
1,482 

781 
4,060 
2,036 
2,050 
1,252 
1.310 

622 
1,967 
1,917 
1,608 
1.178 
3.264 
13  084 
1,197 

839 
2.273 
1,075 
2,102 

585 
4,259 


Hu 

gUes, 
Rep. 


1,455 

497 

857 

584 

1,708 

3,253 

1,486 

1,615 

2,105 

1,860 

1,169 

3,290 

2,913 

2,527 

574 

1,709 

712 

3,423 

807 

1.279 

1,153 

251 

2,926 

1,738 

1,957 

999 

939 

535 

1,623 

1,223 

1,337 

793 

1,724 

6,757 

918 

890 

1,603 

698 

1,111 

466 

3,281 


Prog. 


2 
3 
4 
143 
1 


10 


Total 101.063    66.750         302      9,564    85,683    76,547 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


89 

15 

72 

53 

379 

758 

183 

141 

187 

109 

95 

380 

B20 

116 

89 

428 

104 

200 

288 

67 

46 

188 

658 

274 

297 

102 

83 

22 

233 

180 

95 

151 

271 

1,563 

69 

44 

292 

195 

222 

55 

251 


Gov.,  1916. 


Stew- 
art, 
Dem 


1,498 

689 
1,060 
^  976 
1,813 
5,971 
2,289 
2,109 
2,748 
3,357 
1,690 
4,910 
2,644 
3,966 

642 
2,416 
1,007 
4,142 
1,016 
1.577 
1,258 

606 
2,604 
1,720 
1,870 
1,030 
1,233 

627 
1,377 
1,643 
1,573 
1,013 
2,756 
8,742 
1,148 

821 
1,910 

888 
1,612 

523 
4,159 


Ed- 
wards 
Rep. 


1,345 

546 
1,061 

686 
1,730 
3,235 
1,732 
1,884 
1,852 
2,634 
1.223 
3,875 
3,21) 
2,110 

711 
2,371 

806 
3,654 

874 
1,359 
1,340 

330 
4,132 
1,827 
2,091 
1,114 
1,059 

489 
2,205 
1,407 
1,260 

861 

1,933 

10,021 

1,087 

865 
1.871 

767 
1,427 

475 
3,081 


PAST  VOTE  OF  MONTANA. 
1878  (Cong.),  Dem.,  6,485;  Rep.,  2,757. 
1830  (Cong.).  Dem.,  7,799;  Rep.,  6,371. 
1882  (Cong.).  Dem..  12,398;  Rep.,  10,914. 
1884  (Cong.),  Dem.,  13,584;  Rep.,  13,385. 
1886  (Cong.),  Dem.,  17,990;  Rep  ,  14,272. 

1888  (Cong.),  Dem.,  17,360;  Rep.,  22.486;  Proh.,  148. 

1889  (Gov.),  Dem.,  19,564;  Rep.,  18,988. 

1890  (Cong  ),  Dem  ,  15,411;  Rep.,  15,128. 

1892   (Pres.),  Dem.,  17,581;  Rep.,  18,851;  Pop.,  7.334; 

Proh..  549. 
1892    (Gov.),  Dem.,  17,650;  Rep.,  18,187;  Pop.,  7,794; 

Proh.,  543. 
1894   (Cong.),  Dem.,  10,369:  Rep.,  23,140;  Pop  ,  15,240; 

Proh.,  519. 
1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  42,537;  Rep  .  10,494;  Proh.,  186 
1898   (Cong.),  Dem.,  23,351;  Rep..  14.823:  Pop..  11,607. 
1900   (Pres.),  Fus.,  37,146;  Rep.,  25,373;  Soc.  D.,  708; 

Proh.,  298;  Pop.,  110;  Soc.  L.,  111. 
1900    (Gov.),  Fus.,  31,119;   Rep..  22,691;   Ind.   Dem.. 

9,188;  Soc.  D.,  505. 
1902  (Sup.  Jus.),  Fus.,  21.204:  Rep.,  31,690;  Soc,  2,466. 
1904    (Pres.)r  Fus.,    21,773;   Rep.,   34,932;   Soc,   5,676; 

Proh.,  335:  Soc.  L..  208;  Pop.,  1,520. 
1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  35,377:  Rep.,  26,957:  Soc,  3,431. 
1906   (Cong  ),  Dem.,  22,874;  Rep.,  28,268;  Soc,  4,638; 

Pop.,  261. 
1908  (Cong.),  Dem.,  29,032;  Rep.,  32,819:  Soc,  5,318. 
1908    (Prea.),  Dem.,  29,326;  Rep.,  32,333;  Soc,  5,855; 

Proh.,  827;  Ind.,  1,200. 
1908  (Gov.).  Dem.,  32,282:  Rep.,  30,792:  Soc,  5,112. 
1910  (Cong.),  Dem.,  2«,180;  Rep.,  32,525. 

■     "  27,941;  Rep.,  18,512;  Prog.,  22,456; 

32 
25,381;  Rep.,  22,950;  Prog..  18,881; 


1912   (Pres),  Dem 

Soc,  10,885;  Proh 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem. 

Soc,  12,566. 
19)4  (Cong.),  Dem. 

Soc,  12,278. 
1916   (Pres.),  Dem., 

Soc,  9,564. 

1916  (Gov.).  Dem.,  85,683;  Rep.,  76,547;  Soc,  11,342. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.).  Dem.,  85.380;  Rep..  72.758;  Soc.  9,292 


37,012;  Rep.,  26,161;  Prog.,  6,694: 
101,063;  Rep.,  66,750:  Prog.,  302; 


MONTANA— VOTE  FOR  V.  S.  SENATOR,  1918. 

Lan- 
strum 
Rep. 

1,901 
849 

1,065 
739 
654 
435 

1.091 
376 
488 
497 

1.020 

4,587 
504 
331 

1,063 

.  339 
657 
485 
297 

1,667 

40,223 

State  Constit.  amend,  as  to  elevator  bond  issue 
(1918) :  Jor,  54,205;  against,  29,623. 


NEBRASKA. 

VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1918 


Wa.  - 

Lan- 

Counties. 

Ish, 

strum 

Dem 

Rep. 

Beaverhead. 

762 

845 

Big  Horn . . . 

257 

196 

Blaine 

618 

447 

Broadw't'r  . 

668 

472 

Carbon 

979 

1,151 

Carter 

420 

494 

Cascade . . . 

3,215 

2,349 

Chouteau . 

1,267 

692 

Custer : . . . . 

833 

1,051 

Dawson .... 

772 

840 

Deer  Lodge 

2,123 

1,339 

Fallon 

408 

5.58 

Fergus 

2,164 

1,433 

Flathead .  .  . 

1,435 

1,876 

Gallatin . . . 

1,947 

1,368 

Granite .  . . 

547 

432 

Hill 

1,832 

829 

Jefferson .  . . 

646 

536 

L.  and  C . . . 

2,381 

2,553 

Lincoln .... 

669 

564 

Madison .  .  . 

878 

733 

Meagher . . . 

374 

271 

Mineral .... 

360 

149 

Wa 

Counties. 

Ish, 

Dem. 

Missoula. . . 

2,282 

Musselsh'U . 

863 

Paris 

940 

Phillips 

403 

Powell 

756 

Prairie 

237 

Ravalli 

1,011 

Richland . . . 

407 

Rosebud .  . . 

553 

Sanders. . . . 

805 

Sheridan . . . 

924 

Sliver  Bow. 

5,877 

Stillwater  . . 

412 

Sweet  Gr's 

266 

Teton 

1,206 

Toole 

525 

Valley 

664 

Wheatland . 

474 

Wibaux 

239 

Yellowst'e . . 

1,748 

Total 

46,147 

County. 

Ne- 
vUle, 

Dem. 

Adams 

1,598 

Antelope. .  . 

1.109 

Arthur 

162 

Banner.  .  . 

114 

Blaine    .  .  . 

185 

Boone 

1,102 

Box  Butte 

466 

Boyd 

589 

Brown   .... 

535 

Buffalo 

1,821 

Burt 

1,020 

Butler 

1,624 

Cass 

1,689 

Cedar 

1,285 

Chase 

433 

Cherry 

992 

Cheyenne. . 

734 

Clay 

1.252 

Colfax 

1,038 

Cuming .... 

845 

Custer 

2,245 

Dakota .... 

712 

Dawes 

593 

Dawson .... 

1.409 

Deuel 

296 

Di.xon 

944 

Dodge    .... 

1,933 

Douglas .... 

12,387 

Dundy . . . 

358 

Fillmore  . 

1.235 

Franklin .  .  . 

827 

Frontier 

631 

Fuinas 

1,081 

Gage 

1,983 

Garden .... 

488 

Garfield 

260 

Gosper 

373 

Grant 

121 

Greeley . .  . 

979 

Hall    

1,397 

Hamilton. .. 

1,136 

Harlan 

785 

Hayes    .... 

215 

Hitchcock .. 

487 

Holt 

1.401 

Hooker 

166 

Howard  .... 

1,081 

Jefferson . . . 

1,107 

Johnson .... 

776 

Mc- 
K'lvie 
Rep. 


2,470 

1.636 

81 

183 

183 

1,663 

606 

818 

549 

2,276 

1.454 

1,552 

2,191 

1,584 

473 

870 

780 

2,029 

949 

1,661 

2,920 

578 

775 

1,542 

364 

1.162 

2,227 

9,509 

548 

1,730 

1,157 

982 

1,437 

3,256 

389 

317 

496 

91 

631 

2,448 

1,646 

1,041 

279 

642 

1,699 

106 

882 

1,992 

1,442 


COUNTT. 


Kearney.... 

Keith 

Keya  Paha. 
Kimball .... 

Knox 

Lancaster.  . 
Lincoln .... 

Logan 

Loup 

McPherson . 
Madison... . 
Merrick .... 

Morrill 

Nance 

NemaJia. . .  . 
Nuckolls.  . . 

Otoe 

Pawnee .... 
Perkins .  . . 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk 

Red  Willow. 
Richardson . 

Rock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders . .  . 
Scott's  Blufl 
Seward.  .  .  . 
Sheridan . . . 
Sherman. . . 

Sioux 

Stanton .... 

Thayer 

Thomas . . 
Thurston . . . 

Valley 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

York 


Totals .  . 
Plurality 


Ne-  I  Mc- 


ville. 
Dem. 


983 
481 
310 
279 

1,473 

4,496 

1,584 

223 

137 

96 

1,363 
900 
552 
716 

1,217 

1,136 

1,515 
875 
388 
889 
707 

1,690 
967 
844 

1,661 
319 

1,905 
860 

1,792 
696 

1,137 
780 
736 
370 
600 

1.087 
196 

1,040 
718 

1,258 
•653 
839 
214 

1,205 


97,886 


Klvle 
Rep. 

1,016 

472 

378 

372 

1,645 

6,767 

1,432 

165 

168 

130 

2.181 

1,205 

566 

1,000 

1,510 

1,467 

2,057 

1,258 

301 

1,316 

1,205 

1,762 

1.316 

1.215 

2.189 

.   424 

1.681 

1.005 

2,363 

1,155 

2,235 

734 

775 

368 

829 

1,758 

142 

791 

1,086 

1.272 

1,160 

1,620 

198 

2,400 


120,888 
23,002 
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NEBRASKA — Continued. 


Counties. 
(93.) 


Adams 

Antelope... 
Arthur .... 
Banner.  ... 
Blaine  .... 

Boone 

Box  Butte. . 

Boyd 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burt...    . 

Butler 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry.  .  . 
Cheyenne 

Clay 

Colfax 

Cuming  . . . 

Custer 

Dakota  . .  . 
Dawes. .  . . 
Dawson  . 
Deuel    .  . . 

Dixon 

Dodge. . . . 
Douglas .  .  . 
Dujidy .  . 
Fillmore. . 
Franklin 
Frontier . . 
Furnas    .  . 

Gage 

Garden. . . 

Gariield 

Cosper.  . . 

Grant 

Greeley... . 

Hall 

Hamilton.  . 
Harlau .... 
Hayes  .... 
Hitchcock.. 

Holt 

Hooker 

Howard 

Jefferson  . 
Johnson   . . 
Kearney 
Keith .... 
Keya  Paha. 
Kimball.  .  . 

Knox 

Lancaster . 
Lincoln  . . 
Logan   .... 
Loup. . .    . 
McPherson. 
Madison. . 
Merrick.  .  . 
Moil  ill.  .  . . 

Nance 

Ncinaha  . . 
Nuckolls. . . 

Otoe 

Pawnee. . . . 
Perkins     . 
Phelps     . . 
Pierce   .    . . 
Platte   .    .  . 

Polk 

Red  Willow 
Richardson. 

Rock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders . . . 
Scott's  Bluff 
Seward .... 
Sheridan... 
Sherman... 
Sioux - 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 

Hu- 

son, 

ghes, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

2,657 

2,041 

1,881 

1,495 

285 

143 

166 

142 

246 

184 

2,005 

1,225 

914 

591 

852 

809 

901 

538 

2,877 

2,216 

1,425 

1,508 

2,332 

1,120 

2,595 

1.927 

1,715 

1,727 

551 

369 

1,734 

1,091 

834 

563 

1,975 

1,737 

1,628 

897 

1,424 

1.551 

3,609 

2,047 

1,032 

612 

1,088 

751 

1,989 

1,444 

340 

181 

1,550 

1,208 

2,644 

2,446 

24,796 

14,557 

370 

347 

1.911 

1,561 

1.315 

1,081 

1,138 

736 

I,6U7 

1,163 

3,385 

3,383 

598 

306 

426 

302 

617 

434 

241 

157 

1,289 

627 

2,483 

2,555 

1,816 

1,444 

1,267 

834 

382 

219 

733 

435 

2,213 

1,568 

218 

109 

1,695 

698 

1,841 

1,813 

.    1,117 

1,373 

1,396 

760 

544 

389 

401 

316 

?88 

223 

2,?29 

1,910 

9,093 

7,042 

2,192 

1,309 

283 

172 

219 

161 

18i 

106 

2,358 

2,428 

1,349 

1,178 

888 

470 

1,165 

930 

1,658 

1,438 

1,733 

1,411 

2,344 

2,121 

1.171 

1,228 

397 

210 

1,425 

971 

1,030 

1,228 

2,412 

1,918 

1,600 

1,060 

1,418 

977 

2,65C 

2,039 

44« 

375 

2,646 

1,469 

1,32( 

835 

2,671 

1,957 

1,537 

1,144 

1,797 

1,855 

1,15S 

604 

1,206 

706 

73? 

344 

Han- 

ly. 

Proh. 


98 
32 

9 
17 
13 
35 
28 
47 
42 
136 
23 
35 
135 
21 
40 
124 
41 
69 
47 
51 
227 
22 
49 
60 
16 
29 
160 
1,755 
43 
42 
38 
67 
43 
S3 
34 
57 
20 

6 
43 
159 
31 
95 
39 
25 
77 

3 
54 
177 
14 
46 
46 
40 
20 
53 
314 
213 
25 
36 
15 
47 
49 
57 
17 
46 

53 
33 
41 
71 
15 
41 
46 

144 
64 
46 
32 
33 
89 

169 
24 
74 
79 
33 


Governor, 
1916. 


Ne- 
ville, 
Dem. 


64 
41 

3 
1 

9 
36 
23 
12 
17 
63 
24 
21 
61 
26 
21 
34 
24 
33 
6 
9 

83 

10 

16 

42 

4 

28 

50 

294 

1< 

35 

26 

28 

53 

74 

15 

11 

11 

3 

17 

61 

49 

27 

9 

9 

38 

7 

21 

38 

15 

19 

11 

13 

13 

29 

232 

40 

8 

8 

9 

42 

50 

12 

18 

34 

28 

40 

41 

5 

42 

17 

27 

50 

17 

^    66 

7 

27 
17 
66 
30 
22 
27 
19 
14 


Sut- 
ton, 
Rep. 


2,544 

2,304 

1,387 

2,454 

285 

145 

125 

175 

209 

233 

1,556 

1,737 

777 

732 

802 

862 

695 

731 

2,508 

2,555 

1,165 

1,838 

2,202 

1,322 

2,322 

2,390 

1,8-19 

1,594 

421 

515 

1,507 

1,351 

812 

602 

1,725 

2,052 

1,524 

908 

1,774 

1,229 

2,817 

3,!77 

972 

670 

821 

1,003 

1,763 

1,790 

290 

241 

1,158 

1.390 

2,644 

2,445 

22,124 

17,784 

412 

519 

1.789 

1.734 

1,306 

1,143 

902 

996 

1,234 

1,593 

3,396 

3,441 

536 

355 

Xih 

402 

613 

543 

133 

165 

1,204 

717 

2,617 

2,480 

1.547 

1,765 

1,013 

1,092 

326 

285 

596 

558 

1.993 

1,846 

197 

141 

1,577 

854 

1,736 

1,889 

1,223 

1,302 

1.148 

1,042 

567 

402 

311 

403 

297 

321 

2,246 

1,981 

7,076 

9,257 

2,170 

1,484 

260 

209 

177 

222 

144 

160 

2,355 

2.439 

1,214 

1,380 

698 

677 

890 

1,237 

1,599 

1  449 

1,538 

1,636 

2,430 

2,137 

1,103 

1,373 

321 

290 

943 

1,475 

1,158 

1,116 

2,738 

1,616 

1,275 

1,402 

1.179 

1,164 

2,449 

2,358 

314 

524 

2,560 

1,626 

1.321 

988 

2,444 

2,299 

1.193 

1,498 

1,973 

1.741 

956 

817 

1,085 

810 

m 

437 

Counties. 


Stanton 

Thayer 

Thomas .  .  . . 
Thurston.  .  . 

Valley 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster.  . 
Wheeler.  . . . 
York 

Total 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem 


899 
1,581 

261 
1,255 
1,388 
1,555 
1,006 
1,469 

270 
2.206 


158,827 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 


736 

1,772 

244 

717 

840 

1,297 

1,208 

1,191 

163 

2,011 


117,771 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


7,141 


Han- 

ly. 

Proh. 

15 
90 

6 
11 
15 
20 
29 
46 

2 
59 


2,952 


GOVEHNOB, 
1916. 


Ne- 
ville, 
Dem. 


997 
1,771 

207 
1,161 
1,109 
1.557 
1,068 
1,233 

223 
1,909 


143,361 


Sut- 
ton, 
Rep. 


663 
1,598 

204 

919 
1.151 
1.373 
1.193 
1.439 

233 
2.849 


137,701 


Pres.   (1916),  Prog.,  624. 

Gov.   (1918),  Graves,  Proh.,  3,469. 

V.  8.  Sen.  (1918),  Morehead,  Dem.,  99,690;  Norrls, 
Rep.,    120,036. 

Cop.stit.  Cons.    (1918),  for.   121,830;  agalnBt.  44,491 

Suffrage  amend  to  State  Constit.  (1918),  for. 
123.292;  against.  51.600. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  NEBRASKA. 
1872   (Pres.),  Dem.,  7,705;  Rep.,  18,242;  Lab.  Rep.. 

107. 
1876   (Pres.),  Dem.,   17,554;  Rep.,   31,915;  Or.,  2,320; 

Pro.,  1,599. 
1880   (Pi'ea.),  Dem.,  28,523;  Rep.,  54,079:  Gr.,  3,950. 

1882  (Gov.),   Dem.,   28,167;    Rep.,    55,237;   Gr.,   3,898. 

1884  (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Gr  .  54,391;  Rep.,  76,903; 
Pro.,  2,899. 

1885  (Sup.  Judge).  Dem.,  49,489;  Rep.,  72,901;  Pro., 
4,445. 

1886  (Gov.),  Dem.,  52,656;  Rep.,  75,956;  Lab.,  1,442: 
Pro.,  8,175. 

1883  (Pres.),  Dem.,  80,552;  Reo.,  108,425;  Lab.,  4,226; 
'       Pro.,  9,429. 

1339   (Sup    Judge),  Dem.,  72,442;  Reo.,  91,470;  Pro., 

5,821. 
1892    (Pres.),  Dem.,  24,943;  Rep.,  87.213;  Pop.,  83,134; 

fto.,    4,902. 
1894    (Gov.),    Dem.   and   Pop.,   97,815;   Rep.,   94,613; 

Sil.  Dem  ,  6,985. 
1S95   (Sup.    Ct  ),    Dem  ,    18,638;    Sil     Dem.,    10,214: 

Rep.,  79,516;  Pop.,  70,573;  Pio  ,  4,344 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  115,830;  Rep.,  102,304; 
Gofd  Dem  ,  2,885;  Pro.,  1,193;  Nat,  797:  Goc.  L., 
183. 

1897  (Sup.  Ct.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  102,828;  Rep  ,  89,009; 
N.  D.,  718:  Pro.,  1,625. 

1900    (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,   113,018;  Rep  ,   113,879; 

Soc.    Dem  ,   674:   Pro.,   4,315;   Pop.,   1,095. 
1900    (Pres.),   Dem.  and  Pop,   114,013;  Rep.,  121,835; 

Soc.  Dem  ,823;  Pro,  3,655:  Fop.,  !,!04. 

1902  (Gov.),  Dem,  91,116;  Rep,  96,471;  Soc,  3,757; 
Pro.,    3,397. 

1903  (Sup.  Judge), 
2,595;  Pro  ,  4,394. 

1904  (Pres  ).  Dam  . 
Pop.,  20,519;  Pro  , 

1904    (Gov.),   Rep., 

Soc,  5,122. 
1906    (Gov.),  Dem., 

Pro.,    5,106. 
1908    (Pros  ),  Dem  , 

Pro.,  5,179. 
1908   (Gov.),  Dem., 

Pro.,  4,464. 
1910   (Gov  ),  Dem  , 
1912    (Pres),  Dem., 

Pro.,  3,383. 
1912    (Gov.),  Dem.,  12.3,997;  Ren, 

Pro.,  3,642. 
1914     (Gov.),    Dem.,     120,206;    Rep,    101,228;    Prog., 

8,655;  Soc  ,  5,734;  Pro  ,  2,873 
1916    (Pros.),  Dem..  158,827;  Rep.,  117,771;  Soc.  7,141: 

Pro.,  2,897. 
1916   (Gov.).  Dem..  113,36);  Rep.,  137,701;  Boc  ,  6,861; 

Pro.,  4,215. 
1916   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem,  142,282;  Rep,  131,059:  Soc„ 

7,425;  Pro.,  4,429 
1918    (U.  S.  Sen  ),  Dem.,  99,690;  Rep.,  120.086. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  37,886;  Rep  ,  3,409. 


Dem.,  87,864; 

51.876:  Rep  , 
6.328. 
111,711;  Fiis, 

84,885;   Ri'P  , 


Rep  .  96,991;  Soc. 
138,558;  Soc.  7.412; 
102,563;  Pro.,  5.488; 
97,858;    Soc  ,  2,999; 


131,050;  Rep.,  126,997;  Soc, 
133,960;  Rep.,  121,076;  Soc. 


3,524; 
3.069; 


107,522;  Rep  ,  122,883;  Soc,  8,268. 
109,008;  Rep  ,  54, ."16;  Soc,  72.689; 


114,075;  Soc,  9,964: 


812 
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NEVADA. 


President, 

U.  S 

Sena- 

GOVERNOR. 

1916. 

TOR, 

1918. 

1918. 

COtTNTIES, 

Wil- 

Hu 

Hend- 

Rob- 

Boy 

Od- 

son, 

ghes, 

erson, 

erts, 

le, 

die. 

Dem. 

Rep 

Dem. 

Rep 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Churchill... 

831 

531 

501 

429 

581 

777 

Clark 

1,115 

529 

784 

280 

881 

492 

Douglas .... 

3(11 

337 

307 

288 

2.-14 

324 

Elko 

2.020 

1.072 

1.668 

431 

1,226 

1,056 

Esmeralda . . 

1,13.') 

711 

468 

371 

515 

567 

Eureka 

263 

239 

202 

134 

174 

215 

Humboldt.. . 

l.fiSl 

1,004 

885 

627 

1,190 

812 

t.ander 

473 

322 

353 

223 

413 

328 

Lincoln 

634 

202 

354 

141 

432 

170 

Lyon 

7C9 

669 

575 

484 

643 

736 

Mineral 

617 

336 

270 

204 

319 

312 

Nye 

1,601 

1,019 

1,123 

550 

1,120 

1,058 

Ormsby 

610 

534 

403 

498 

507 

460 

Storey 

465 

403 

326 

271 

398 

262 

Washoe 

3.311 

3,225 

2,463 

2,647 

2,615 

3,334 

Wbite  Pine. . 

1,922 

948 

1,615 

475 

1,604 

942 

Total 

17.778 

12,131 

12,197 

8,053 

12,875 

11.845 

Pres.    (1916),    Benson,  Soc,  3,065;    Hanly,  Proh  , 
348. 

Gov.   (1918),  there  were  but  two  candidates. 

U   S.  Sen.  (1918),  Anne  Martin,  Ind.,  4,603;  Scan- 
Ian,  Soc,  710. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  NEVADA. 
1872   (Pres.),    Dem.,    6,236;    Rep..    7,146;    Lib.    Rep., 


1,611. 
1876  (Pres.), 
(Gov.), 
(Pres), 
(Gov.), 


1878 
1880 
1882 
1884 
1886 


Dem.,  9,308;  Rep.,  10  383. 
Dem.,  9,252;  Rep.,  9,747. 
Dem.,  9,611;  Rep.,  8,732. 
Dem.,  7,700;  Rep.,  6,535. 
(Pres.),  Dem  ,  5,578;  Rep.,  7,193;  Gr.,  26. 
(Gov.),  Dem.,  5,869;  Rep.,  6,463. 
1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  5,326;  Rep.,  7,229;  Pro.,  41. 
1890  (Gov.),  Dem.,  5,791;  Rep.,  6,601. 
1892  (Pres ),  Dem.,  714;  Rep.,  2,811;  Pop.,  7,264; 

Pro.,  89. 
1894  (Gov.),  Dem.,  678;  Rep.,  3,861;  Pop.,  711;  Sil. 

Dem.,   5,223. 
1896   (Prea  ),  Rep.,  1,938;  Sil.  Dem  ,  7,8C2;  Pop.,  575. 
1898   (Gov.),    Dem.,    2,060;    Rep.,    3,548;    Pop.,    883; 
Soc,  3,570.  <» 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 


COOt^TIES. 


Belknap.  . 
Carroll  .  . 
Cheshire  . 

Coas 

Grafton . . . 
Hillsborough 
Merrimack 
Rockingham 
Straltord. . 
Sullivan. , 


Prehiuent, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


2,310 
2,003 
2,779 
3,247 
4.644 
10,939 
5,967 
5,637 
4,010 
2,215 


Hu 
ghes. 
Rep 


2,579 
2,2,i9 
3,337 
2,762 
4,795 
9,927 
5,970 
6,866 
4,037 
2,193 


Tot-ll 43,781    43,72.-|      1,318    32,383    38,228 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc, 


62 

22 
121 
210 

49 
502 
160 
114 

49 


Governor, 
1918. 


Mar- 
tin, 
Dem 

1,812 
1,502 
1,639 
2,003 
3,159 
8,954 
•4,965 
3,886 
3,179 
1,2S4 


Bart^ 

lett. 

Rep. 

2,276 
2,012 
2,603 
2,357 
4,166 
8,326 
4,907 
5,730 
3,683 
2,168 


Scat. 


Prca.    (1916),  Hanly,  Proh.,  303. 
U.    S.    Sen.    (1918),    Keyes,    Rep.,    37,783;    Reed, 
Dem  ,  32,763. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  31,434;  Rep  ,  38,732;  Dem.   (O'C  ), 

100;  Lib.  Rep  ,  5,160. 
1876    (Pres),  Dem,  38,509;  Rep,  41)539;  Gr  ,  76. 
1878    (Gov.),  Dem.,  31,135.  Rep.,  38,175;  Gr  ,  6,507. 
1880     (Pres),    Dora.,    40,794;    Rep,    44,852;    Gr  ,    528; 
Pro.,  180. 

Dem.,   36,879;   Rep ,   38,399 

Dem.,   39,187;   Rep.,   43,250;   Gr.,    1,571 


1882    (Gov.), 
1884    (Pres.), 

Pro.  552. 
1886  (Gov.), 
1888    (Pres.), 

U.  L,  13 
1890  (Gov.), 
1892    (Pres), 

Pro.,  1,297. 
1896    (Gov.), 


Dem  ,  37,338;  Rep.,  37,799;  Pro.,  2,137. 
Dem.,   43,382;  Rep,   45,724;   Pro.,   1,566; 


Dem., 
Dem., 


42,386;  Rep  , 
42,081;   Rep  , 


42,479; 
45,658; 


Pro.,   1,375. 
Pop.,   292; 


NEW    JERSEY. 

President. 

Governor. 

1916. 

1919. 

Counties. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han- 

Ed- 

Bug- 

son, 

ghes, 

son, 

ly, 

wards 

bee, 

Dem 

Rep 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Dem 

Rep. 

Atlantic .... 

5,467 

9,713 

122 

133 

4,289 

8,464 

Bergen 

11,530 

18,494 

595 

113 

12,623 

15,207 

Burlington   . 

6,535 

8,803 

115 

158 

6,341 

7,444 

Camden .... 

14,010 

18,318 

1,101 

350 

13,010 

16,492 

Cape  May   . 

2,097 

2,904 

37 

66 

1,352 

2,644 

Cumberland 

4,573 

5,692 

308 

323 

2,892 

4,903 

Essex 

34,596 

54,167 

2,280 

184 

39,424 

33,736 

Gloucester.  . 

3,745 

5,352 

118 

538 

2,919 

5,049 

Hudson . . . 

44,663 

42,518 

1,811 

73 

59,226 

23.113 

Hunterdon  . 

4,462 

3,408 

45 

65 

3,221 

3,218 

Mercer 

10,621 

14,213 

460 

154 

10,196 

11,541 

Middlesex.. 

9,975 

11,851 

185 

103 

10,374 

10,756 

Monmouth. . 

10,729 

11,624 

103 

120 

9,226 

10,594 

Morris 

6,798 

8,530 

214 

172 

5,450 

8,281 

Ocean 

2,076 

z:.m 

31 

28 

1,397 

2,653 

Passaic .... 

13,340 

18,751 

1,561 

128 

13,455 

14,944 

Salem.  . 

3,353 

4,080 

68 

84 

2,237 

3,178 

Somerset  . 

3,653 

4,707 

34 

BC 

3,312 

4,192 

Sussex . 

3,093 

2,461 

70 

42 

2,277 

2,101 

Union .... 

10,328 

16,705 

1,040 

97 

11,498 

11,664 

Warren.    . 

5,074 

3,302 

107 

201 

3,767 

2,812 

Total 

211,018 

268,982 

10,405 

3,182 

217,486 

202,976 

Edwards'  plurality,  14,510. 

Gov.  (1919),  Butterworth,  Soc,  3,243;  DintenfaS3, 
Single  Tax,  1,246;  Farr,  Soc,  11,814;  Lane,  Pro.. 
6,089.  Legislature  will  be  Republican  by  15  on 
joint  ballot. 

Pres.   (1916),  Relmer,  Soc.  Lab  ,  855 

V  S  Sen.  (1918),  Dem.,  1,51,454;  Rep.,  175,209; 
Soc,  13,358;  Pro.,  7,178;  Soc.  Lab.,   1,826. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


1872   (Pres.), 
344;  Dem. 

1876  (Pres  ), 
Pro.,  43. 

1877  (Gov.), 
1880    (Pres.), 

Pro.,    191. 


Dem.,  76,800; 
(O'C),  630. 
Dem.,   115,962; 


Rep  ,  91,606;   Lib.   Rep., 
Rep.,   103,517;   Gr.,  714; 


Dem., 
Dem., 


97,837: 
122,505; 


Rep., 
Rep., 


85,094;   Gr., 
120,555;  Gr., 


5,058. 
2,617; 


Dem.,   28,333;   Rep.,   48,387. 


NEW    MEXICO. 

President,  1 

U.   S. 

Skna- 

Governor, 

1916.        1 

TOR, 

1918. 

1918.   . 

COXTOTIES. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Wal- 

Gar- 

Larra 

son. 

ghes. 

ton, 

Fall, 

cia, 

zolo. 

Dem 

Rep 

Dem 

1,733 

Rep 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Bernalillo  .  > 

2,394 

2,711 

2,045 

1,6.50 

2,098 

Ch'aves 

2,275 

862 

1,009 

501 

1,022 

456 

Colfax 

2,006 

1,83-) 

1,223 

1,399 

1,150 

1,405 

Curry    .  .  . 

1.175 

355 

910 

303 

906 

280 

De  Baca 

401 

161 

404 

151 

Dona  Ana.. . 

1,078 

1,606 

708 

1,176 

72'' 

1,153 

Eddy.   .    .. 

1,402 

425 

617 

284 

648 

255 

Grant 

2,305 

1,809 

1,730 

1,230 

1,639 

1,173 

Guadalupe 

1,172 

1,007 

622 

693 

639 

681 

Lea 

,    . 

,    , 

348 

33 

348 

30 

Lincoln  . .    . 

863 

889 

623 

683 

634 

€52 

Luna 

793 

418 

674 

426 

685 

366 

McKinley.. 

550 

669 

445 

581 

439 

568 

Mora 

1,505 

1,590 

1,070 

1,249 

1,098 

1,202 

Otero 

824 

561 

469 

502 

492 

447 

Quay   .... 

1,539 

598 

906 

410 

879 

382 

Rio  Arriba 

],52» 

1,992 

1,064 

1,636 

1,216 

1,487 

Roosevelt  . 

1,088 

230 

606 

129 

607 

112 

Sandoval 

734 

611 

473 

618 

467 

617 

San  Juan    . 

637 

385 

451 

348 

464 

317 

San  Miguel 

2,231 

2,932 

1,338 

2,557 

1,305 

2,591 

San.ta  Fe. . . 

1,406 

1.830 

908 

1,469 

925 

1,447 

Sierra 

493 

460 

377 

346 

378 

339 

Socorro. . . . 

1.553 

1,954 

900 

1,532 

869 

1,542 

Taos    

910 

1,320 

565 

802 

541 

858 

Torrance.. 

679 

918 

630 

798 

614 

796 

Union 

1,996 

1,.195 

1,371 

1,136 

1,394 

1,082 

Valencia  .    . 
Tot.il 

383 

1,540 

299 

1.272 

298 

1,267 

33,527 

31,152 

^22,470 

24,322 

22,433 

23,752 

Rallr'd  vote . 

166 

11 

1 

Pres     (1916),  Soc,  1,999;  Pro.,  112. 
Gov.    (1918).  Moulton,  Soc.  847. 
U.  S.  Sen.  (1918),  Metcalt,  Soc,  531. 
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NEW    YORK. 


President, 
1916. 

GOVERNOB 1918. 

(Incl.  Soldier  Vote.) 

Counties. 
(62) 

Wilson, 
Dem. 

Hughes, 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Hughes, 
Amer. 

Hanly, 
Proh. 

Rei- 

mer, 

Soc.  L. 

Smith, 
Dem. 

Whit^ 
mail. 
Rep. 

Ervlh, 
Soc. 

Whit- 
man, 
Proh. 

Albany 

18.799 
3,191 

47,870 
8,906 
6,665 
6,391 
7,153 
7,461 
3,887 
4,130 
4,938 
2,693 
4,986 
8,906 

45,622 
2,373 
3,593 
4,085 
2,802 
3,622 
623 
6,271 
7,089 
125,625 
2,675 
3,608 
3,937 

21,782 

5,347 

8,430 

139,547 

8,357 

16,070 

19,892 
5,286 

10,198 
2,529 
6,210 
5,975 
1,290 

31,350 

13,822 
8.843 
4.469 
6,056 
6,711 
8,962 
3,457 
1,629 
2,845 
8,032 
8,422 
3,659 
2,748 
3,455 
7,807 
2,825 
3,907 
4,797 

22,457 
•2,783 
1,666 

759,426 

26,519 
6,209 

40,338 

11,366 
8,685 
7,831 

14,346 
6.351 
5,148 
4,958 
5,229 
4,468 
6,205 

10,886 

53,191 
4,609 
5,086 
5,687 
5,637 
3,617 
612 
•    7,647 

11,110 

119,675 

3.393 

5,133 

5,816 

39,142 
6,644 

13,775 
111,926 

11.976 

18,661 

27.603 
7,491 

13,131 
4,863 
9,854 
5,855 
1,708 

34,670 

14,640 
7,204 
4,988 

13,029 
8,021 
9,378 
2,826 
1.947 
3,278 

10.076 

12,669 
4,315 
3,335 
4,658 

10,580 
4,832 
7,281 
7,341 

33.807 
4.«92 
2.918 

285 

■     "94 

6,995 

209 

377 

117 

924 

220 

54 

21 

24 

105 

153 

133 

2,305 

21 

17 

425 

19 

59 

3 

188 

324 

10,220 

12 

18 

125 

1,444 

112 

m 

12,013 

317 

367 

1,113 

53 

238 

19 

46 

74 

5 

2,355 

213 

204 

85 

67 

154 

1,446 

11 

13 

25 

196 

ICS 

no 

94 
121 

71 
126 
108 

22 
932 

22 

24 

109 
99 

600 
79 

140 

'  '436 

58 

50 

28 

85 

53 

61 

196 

447 

34 

_     60 

69 

53 

32 

■  287 

87 

1,077 

25 

78 

65 

251 

60 

135 

1,328 

236 

152 

212 

■  488 

40 

"Vi 

9 

.     .  . 

328 

115 
53 

113 
4-1 

381 

25 

9 

29 

348 
73 
25 
41 
78 
54 
48 
29 

124 

886 
60 
22 

159 
486 

95 
833 
421 
336 
864 
609 
345 
148 

71 
314 
248 
151 
447 

62 
172 
297 
267 
104 

11 
176 
454 
445 
120 
196 
260 
1,110 
104 

73 
201 
312 
525 
1,369 
349 
217 
159 
959 
326 

18 
115 
201 
109 

55 
407 
280 
328 
233 
136 
327 
645 
174 

65 
172 
316 
354 

97 
135 
427 
195 
208 
129 

41 

2 

306 

13 

9 

14 

47 

5 

6 

3 

2 

3 

7 

20 

448 

1 

'       8 

28 

4 

4 

1 

11 

17 

415 

1 

5 

13 

134 

18 

15 

485 

16 

30 

64 

4 

23 

2 

3 

3 

■  104 
26 
23 

9 
11 

4 
71 

2 

■■'  i 
11 

■    16 
7 
6 

10 
5 

11 

3 

2 

103 

4 

25,793 

2,751 

78,459 

10,130 

5,159 

6.314 

5.894 

6.433 

3,528 

2,800 

6,165 

2,002 

5,585 

10,223 

47,898 

2,077 

2,740 

3,462 

2,675 

3,911 

554 

6.210 

7.24! 

202.227 

2.472 

2,988 

4,172 

28,226 

6,273 

10,333 

206,081 

8,704 

18,972 

26,667 

5,153 

10,906 

2,448 

7,267 

5,374 

1,797 

59,655 

20,016 

12,862 

6,607 

5,739 

7,636 

8,549 

3,426 

1,389 

2,994 

7,595 

11,476 

4.521 

2,518 

3,084 

8,243 

3,270 

3,995 

3,367 

30,690 

2,318 

1,347 

36,688 

7,514 

31,160 

18,469 

9.991 

9,842 

16,687 

11,186 

7,245 

4,868 

7,027 

6,351 

8,071 

12,735 

51,684 

4,692 

5,300 

6,746 

6,178 

4,735 

493 

8,461 

14,296 

120,851 

1,815 

5,940 

7,029 

42,831 

8,008 

14,314 

101,075 

12,361 

21,234 

33.536 

10,686 

14.S49 

4.579 

11.817 

8,770 

2,233 

29,551 

19,542 

6,506 

6,962 

16,704 

11,916 

12,277 

4,055 

3,099 

4.928 

13,828 

15,974 

4,365 

5,102 

6,094 

11,631 

5,116 

9,068 

8,657 

37,899 

5,965 

4,448 

723 

154 

20.184 

263 

278 

192 

885 

206 

63 

13 

93 

108 

150 

405 

11,369 

23 

32 

348 

105 

75 

2 

299 

216 

29,454 

24 

141 

121 

4,905 

.        204 

368 

28,982 

708 

1,087 

2,877 

123 

494 

74 

118 

57 

26 

7,145 

1,130 

619 

289 

60 

136 

2,004 

42 

12 

37 

297 

410 

314 

51 

.      104 

187 

85 

59 

68 

2,552 

121 

29 

478 

Alleeanv 

594 

186 

Broome 

159 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga          

565 
1,322 

Chautauqua 

'     866 
525 

255 

Clinton 

193 
188 

Cortland    

405 
197 

602 

Erie 

3,800 

Essex 

Franklin 

69 
360 

Fulton 

S09 

365 

84 

Hamilton 

3 

764 

Jeflerson . , 

523 

Kinp 

951 

2,157 

605 

Madison 

618 
4,343 

Montgomery 

Nassau 

769 
225 

Niagara 

863 

Oneida 

1,734. 

Onondaga 

2,168 

Ontario 

243 

Orange 

662 

Orleans 

1,105 

Otsego . 

259 

Putnam 

36 

Queens 

172 

Renssela^* 

1,321 

Richmond 

157 

RoclUand 

64 

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

351 

373 

Schenectady    ....... 

Schoharie 

949 
169 

65 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

.345 

865 

383 

70 

Tioga ■ 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington     

Wayne 

Westchester 

Wyoming 

Yates 

132 
010 
434 

73 

103 

127 

1.2S6 

245 

96 

Totals 

869,066 

45,944 

10.172 

19,031 

2,666 

1,009,936 

956,034 

121,705 

38,79'4 

Olive  M.  Johnson,  Soc -Labor,  5,183;  Whitman,  "no  party,"  266;  blank  ballots,  43,630;  void,  10.892; 
scattering,  530;  whole  number  of  votes,  2,192,970.     Smith's  plurality,  14,842  . 

Lieutenant  Governor— Walker,  Dem,  965,471;  Sohoeiieck,  Rep,  930,066;  Bloor,  Soc,  130,206;  Colvin. 
Proh.,  48,142;  Glllhaiis,  Soc.-Labor,  5,605. 

Secretary  o?  State — Bard,  Dem.,  886,306;  Hugo,  Rep  ,  1,005,426;  Hughan.  Soc  ,  134,520;  McCarthy. 
Proh.,  40.072;  Moonelie.  Soc.-Labor,  5,405. 

State  Corr^i.oUer—CoIer,  Dem  ,  909,255;  Travis,  Rep  and  Proh  ,1,007,483;  Shehan„Soc.,  130,580;  Borns, 
Boc.-Labor,   5,996.  „„,„„„,,, 

State  Treasurer— Cohen,  Dem  ,  839.777;  Wells,  Rep.,  1,028,752;  Noonan,  Soc  ,  137,823;  Hurapbrcy, 
Proh.,  44,606;  Kavinsky,  Soc.-Labor,  5,268.  ^ ^     . 

Attorney-General — Morschauser,  Dem,  878,300;  Newton,  Rep,  990,863;  Wilcox.  Soc.  136.992-  Spnggs, 
Proh.,  43.229;  Donohuc,  Soc.-Labor,  6,929  .,  ^         ..,„,„ 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor— La  Du,  Dem,  865,573;  Williams,  Rep.,  991.521;  Wilcox.  Soc,  138,566: 
Passage,  Proh  ,  40,528;  Galotta,  Soc  -Labor,  5,667. 

STATE    PRIMARIES,    SEPT.    3.    1918. 

Rep.  (Gov.),  Whitman,  295,471;  Lewis,  118,879 — (Lieut.  Gov.),  Schocneck,  226,530;  Bennett.  97.702: 
Heacock.  51.648— (Comptroller),  Eraser,  93.308;  Kissel,  25.829;  Travis.  245,494— (Treasurer)  Baylor,  145,998; 
Wells,  199,361 — (Atty.  Gen.),  Newton,  214,833;  Becker,  143,371.  There  was  no  contest  for  nommatioDB  iot 
Sec.  of  State  or  for  State  Engineer.  Hugo  and  Williams  receiving,  respectively.  354.066  and  342,571. 
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Election  Returns  hy  States. 


Dem.  (Gov.),  Smith,  199,752;  Osborn,  32,761.     There  were  no  contests  for  the  other  nominations,  th€ 
recorded  primary  vote  being:  (Lieut.  Gov.),  Walker,  208,187;  (Sec.  of  State),  Bard,  205,304;  (Comptroller), 
Coler,  206,040;   (Treas.),  Cohen,  196,169;   (Atty.  Gen.),  Morschauser,  199,471;  (State  Eng.),  La  Du,  200,116. 
Soc.^No    contests.      (Gov.),    Ervin,    9,687. 

Proh.   (Gov.),  Whitman,  5,855;  Bishop,  5,621.    The  other  places  were  not  contested. 
Vote  on  Suffrage  amendment  to  State  Constitution   (1917):  for,  703,129;  against,  €00,776. 
Cities  debt  limit  amendment  to  State  Constitution  (1917):  for,  ,591,728;  against,  420,303. 
For  Supreme  Court.  1st  Dlst.,  Bronx  and  New  York  counties  (1917),  McAvoy,  Dem.,  149,563;  Ordway, 
Rep.,   104.044;   Alelnikoff,  Soc,  60,685;   Danchy,   Proh.,  803. 

For  Supreme  Court,  1st  Dist.  (1918),  Dowllng,  Dem.,  Rep.  and  Proh.,  320.426;  Lydon,  Dem.,  228,483: 
Wagner,  242,516 — Ottinger,  Rep.,  135,460;  Nevln,  Rep.,  105,105 — Hillquit,  Soc,  62,502;  Horowitz,  Soc,  54,335; 
Alelnikoff,  Soc,  61,929— Manierre,  Proh.,  2,489;  Hinds,  Proh,  1,739— blank,  etc,  232,911. 

The  vote  (1918)  on  the  proposed  State  Constitutional  Amendment  to  limit  bond  Issues  to  50  years— 
for,  780,099;  against,  285,977     The  highway  amendments  were  carried  by  substantially  the  same  vote. 


1872  (Pres.),  Dem.  387,221;  Rep,  440,745;  Pro.,  201; 
Dem.    (O'C  ),  1,454;  Lib.  Rep,  80. 

1873  (Sec.  St.),  Dem,  341,171;  Rep.,  330,180;  Pro., 
3  238 

1874  (Gov.),  Dem.,  416,391;  Rep.,  366,074;  Pro.,  11,768. 

1875  (Sec.  St.),  Dem,  390,211;  Rep.,  375,401;  Pro, 
11,103. 

1876  (Pres.),  Dem  ,  522,043;  Rep  ,  489,225;  Pro.,  2,359; 
Gr.,  1,987. 

1877  (Sec.  St.),  Dem,  383,062;  Rep,  371,798;  Pro., 
7  230 

1879  (Gov.),  Dem.,  375,790;  Tarn  ,  77,566;  Rep  ,  418,567; 
Gr  ,  20,286;  Pro.,  4,437 

1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  534,511;  Rep,  555,544;  Gr.,  12,373; 
Pro.,  1,517. 

1881  (Sec.  St  ),  Dem  ,  403,893;  Rep ,  416,915;  Gr , 
16,018;  Pro  ,  4,445. 

1882  (Gov.),  Dem.,  535,318;  Rep.,  342,464;  Gr.,  11,974; 
Pro.,  25,783. 

1883  (Sec.    St.),    Dem.,    427,525;    Rep,    446,103;    Gr., 
.    7.221;  Pro,  18,816. 

1884  (Pres.),  Dem.,  563,048;  Rep.  562,001;  Gr.,  17,002; 
Pro.,  25,001. 

1885  (Gov.),  Dem.,  501,465;  Rep  ,  490,331;  Gr.,  2,130; 
Pro.,  30,867. 

1886  (Ct.  App.),  Dem.,  468,455;  Rep,  460,637;  Gr., 
2,181;  Pro.,  36.414. 

1887  (Sec.  St),  Dem.,  469,888;  Rep.,  452,811;  U.  L., 
70,055;  Pro.,  41,850;  Prog  L  ,  7,622;  Union  L  ,  1,017; 
Gr.,  953 

1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,-  635,757;  Rep.,  648,759;  United  L, 
2,668;  Pro.,  30,231;  Union  L  ,  626. 

1888  (Gov.),  Dem.,  650,464;  Rep  ,  631,293;  Pro  ,  30,215; 
Soc,  3,348. 

1889  (Sec.  St  ),  Dem.,  505,894;  Rep  ,  485,367;  Pro.,  26,763. 
1889   (Atty.  Gen  ),  Dem  ,  499,480;  Rep  .  489,769;  Pro  , 

26,863. 

1891  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  582,893;  Rep  .  534,956;  U.  L  ,  14,651; 
Pro.,  30.353. 

1892  (Pres),  Dem.,  654,865;  Rep.,  609,350;  Pop  ,  17,956; 
Pro.,  38,190. 

1893  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  520,614;  Rep  ,  545,098;  Soc.  L  , 
19,984;  Pro,  34.241. 

1894  (Gov.)  Dem.,  517,710;  Rep.,  673,818;  Soc.  L, 
15,868;   Pro  ,   23.526;   Pop.,   11,049;   Ind  ,   27,202. 

1895  (Sec  St.),  Dem.,  511,060;  Rep.,  601,205;  Soc.  L  , 
21,497;  Pro.,  23.239. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


1896  (Pres.).   Dem.,   &ol,36»;   Rep,   819,838;   Soc    L., 
17,667;  Pro..  16,052;  Gold  D  ,  18,950 

1897  (Ch   Jus  ).  Dem.,  554.680;  Rep  ,  493,791;  Soc.  L., 
20.854;  Pro,  19,653. 
"    "  ~  643,921;    Rep.,   661,717;   Soc    L., 

Cit.  Un.,  2,002. 
693,733;  Rep,  804,859; 


Dem., 

18,383; 
Dem  , 

22,704 
Dem  , 


Soc.   L,, 


678.386;   Rep.,   821,992; 
22,043;  Soc.  D.,  12,869. 
Dem  ,  656,347;  Rep.,  665,150;  Gr. 
Soc    D.,  23,400 

683,981;  Rep.,  859,513:  Gr 
L.,  9,127;  Pop,  7,459. 
733,704;  Rep  ,  813,264;  Soc 


Soc     L., 


1898   (Gov.), 

23.860;  Pro  , 
1900    (Gov.), 

13.493;  Pro., 
1900    (Pres.). 

12,622;  Pro  , 
1902    (Gov  ), 

Pro.,  20,490; 
1904    (Pres  ),  Dem  , 
Pro.,  20,787;  Soc. 
1904    (Gov.),  Dem., 

Pro..  20,568. 

1906   (Gov.),  Dem.-  691,105;  Rep.,  749,002;  Soc,  21,751; 
Pro.,  15,985;  Ind    L.,  17,837. 

Dem.,    1,165,282;    Riep  ,    1,180,275; 
,  18,775. 

,  735,189;  Rep  ,  804,651;  Soc,  33,994; 
L.,  3,655 

667,468;  Rep  .  870,070;  Soc  , 
"    ■      35,785. 

622,299;  Soc 


1907  (Ct.    App.), 
Soc,  23,798;  Pro 

1908  (Gov.),  Dem 
Pro.,  18,802;  Soc 

1908    (Pres  ).  Dem 

Pro..  22,667;  S.  L  ,  3,877;  Ind 
1910    (Gov  ),  Dem  ,  689,700;  Rep 


15,886; 
36,883; 
36,257; 


38,451; 


48,529; 


Ind.   L.,  48,470;  Pro.,  22,295;  S.  L  ,  5,717. 
1912    (Pres.),    Dem,    6.55,475;    Rep.,    •155.428; 

390,02);  ,S0C,  63,381;  Pro.,  19,427;  S.  L,  4.251. 
1912    (Gov.),    Dem.,    649,559;    Rep.,    444.105; 

393,18.3;  Soc  ,  56,917;  Pro.,  18,990;  S   L.,  4,461 
1914   (Gov.),    Dem.,    412,253;    Rep,    686,701;    Amer., 

70,655;    Ind.    L.,    125,253;    No    Party,    3,7G4;    Pro., 

54,189;  Prog..  45,586;  Soc,  37,795;  S.  L.,  2,350. 
1914    (U.  S.  Sen  ),  Dem.,  571,010;  Rep.,  639,112;  Prog., 

61,977;  Soc,  55,266;  Pro.,  27.813;  S.  L.    3,064 
1916    (Pres  ),  Dem  ,  759,426:  Rep  ,  869,066;  Soc, 

Pro..  19,031;  Amer.,  10,172;  S.  L.,  2,666 
1916    (Gov  ).  Dem.,  686,862;  Rep  ,  835.820;  Soc  , 

Pro  ,  21,773;  Prog  ,  6,669;  Ind.,  5,266;  Amer  , 

Soc  L.,  3,847. 
1916   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem  ,  605,933;  Rep.,  539,314;  Soc, 

61,167;  Pro,  19,302;  Ind.  L.  and  Prog.,  15,339. 
1918    (Gov.),    Dem..    1,009,936;    Rep.,    956,034;    Pro., 

38,794;  Soc,  121,705    S.  L  ,  5,183. 
1918  (Lt.  Gov).  Dem.,  965,471;  Rep..  930,068;  Soc,  130.- 

206;  Pro.,  48,142;  Soc.  L  ,  5,605. 
1918   (Sec.  St  ).  Dem  ,  886,306;  Rep.,  1,005.426;  Soc, 

134,520;  Pro  ,  40,072;  Soc.  Lab.,  5,405. 


Prog., 
Prog., 


45.944; 

52,560; 
22,165; 


VOTE    FOR    GOVERNOR-NEW    YORK    CITY-1918    (INCLUDING    SOLDIER). 


MANHATTAN.           || 

Ass 

Smith 

Whit 

Ervin 

DlST 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

1 

11.505 

1.845 

1,236 

2 

6.304 

1,741 

1,413 

3 

14.061 

3,331 

414 

4 

4.892 

1,092 

2,389 

5 

14,230 

3,176 

385 

6 

4.230 

2.427 

2,924 

7 

8.875 

7,132 

355 

« 

4.756 

1,831 

2,989 

9 

9,316 

7,493 

453 

10 

8,140 

7.265 

532 

11 

9.671 

6,661 

513 

12 

14,551 

3,155 

978 

13 

8,942 

5,782 

543 

14 

11,392 

2.810 

1,673 

15 

8,758 

7,338 

1,062 

16 

12.996 

2,890 

2,586 

17 

B.481 

3.067 

3,212 

18 

7.598 

2,482 

2.126 

19 

7.295 

6,580 

848 

MANHATTAN— Cont. 


ASS.  Smith  Whit    Ervin 
DiST.  Dem     Rep.     Soc. 


20 
21 
22 
23 

Total 


6,165 

5.929 

10.145 

11,006 


205.981 


2,144 
6,660 
5.773 
8.424 


101,075 


720 
387 
497 
767 


28,982 


BRONX. 


1 

12.019 

3,107 

2 

14.004 

5,584 

3 

6.987 

2,709 

4 

6.732 

2,653 

5 

7,745 

3,539 

6 

8,811 

3,852 

7 

9,184 

3,257 

8 

13,073 

7,094 

Total 

78,555 

31,345 

2,532 
2.517 
3,209 
3,933 
3,758 

825 
2,639 

783 

2b,222 


BROOKLYN 

Ass 

Smith 

Wliit 

Ervin 

DlST 

Dem 

Rep. 

Soc 

250 

1 

8,026 

4,293 

2 

7,044 

5,066 

2,597 

3 

7,010 

1,539 

250 

4 

9,220 

3.858 

1,130 

5 

10,384 

8,385 

666 

6 

7,135 

4,377 

2,830 

7 

9,072 

3,120 

392 

8 

8,744 

5,092 

198 

9 

9,692 

5,854 

749 

10 

10,268 

7,226 

327 

11 

11,500 

9,381 

338 

12 

11,976 

7.447 

625 

13 

5,833 

1,959 

1,381 

14 

4,897 

1,393 

2,143 

15 

9,251 

2.910 

B17 

16 

8,867 

4,752 

955 

17 

8,429 

8,662 

672 

18 

9,293 

7,183 

2,158 

19 

5,318 

2,179 

1,970 

20 

14,582 

8,377 

2.016 

BROOKLYN— Cont. 


ASS 
DlST 

Smith 
Dem 

Whit 
Rep. 

Ervin" 

Soc. 

21 
22 
23 

10.072 

10,779 

4,645 

11,470 
7,891 
2,437 

778 
3,107 
3,410 

Total 

202,225 

124,861 

29.459 

QUEENS. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

10,959 
9,770 
9,832 
8,116 
9,821 
5,617 

3,047 
3,140 
4,195 
7,288 
6.574 
5.485 

1.035 

1,773 

920 

926 

611 

2,195 

Total 

59,655 

29.729 

7,145 

RICHMOND. 

1 

2 

7,648 
5,214 

3,353 
3,153 

344 
276 

Total 
G.TO. 

12,862 
559.278 

6,506 
293,516 

619 

86,427 

New  York  City  Vote. 
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NEW    YORK    CITY    VOTE. 

PRES.  AND  GOV..  1916:  MAYOR,  1917.— MANHAITAN. 


Mayor,  1917. 

Pres 

.   1916. 

Gov. 

1916. 

assembly 
Districts. 

Hylan 

Dem. 

Bennett,  Rep 

Mitchel,  Fua.' 

Hillquit,  Soc 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 

ghes. 
Rep 

Sea- 
bury, 
Dem. 

Whit- 

Civil'n 

Soldier 

Clvirn 

Soldier 

Civil'n 

Soldier 

Clvirn 

Soldier 

Rep. 

1 

6,868 
4,118 

325 
201 

483 
312 

23 
28 

1,261 

1,305 

40 
31 

2,148 
2,948 

74 
60 

2,903 
4,314 

2,057 
1,423 

2.737 
4.140 

1,806 

2 

1,262 

3 

8,699 
2,661 
8,536 
2,187 

492 

97 

492 

100 

653 

86 
938 
381 

52 
4 

63 
15 

2,471 
328 

1,650 
831 

105 

11 

95 

8 

1,033 
3,878 
1,140 
3,827 

45 
128 
23 
92 

4,002 
3,541 
4,738 
2.486 

2,045 
1,465 
1,038 
3.003 

3.906 
3.339 
4.466 
2,526 
31960 

1,716 

4 

1,279 

6 

1.668 

6 

2.687 

7..        .    . 

3,848 

312 

645 

64 

4,924 

320 

708 

30 

4,290 

2.081 

2,094 

8 

2,715 

103 

292 

19 

994 

•23 

4,347 

127 

3,678 

1,636 

3.392 

1.488 

9 

3,863 

260 

618 

^75 

5,570 

302 

977 

33 

3,324 

1,967 

3,055 

1.927 

10 

4,024 

257 

562 

70 

5.322 

430 

852 

19 

2.871 

2,641 

2.858 

2,219 

11 

4,228 

225 

503 

66 

4,913 

253 

1,281 

41 

4.865 

2,383 

4.566 

2,295 

12 

8,650 

442 

576 

43 

1,882 

81 

1,821 

37 

3,721 

1,758 

3,691 

1,512 

13 

4,141 

243 

658 

71 

3,444 

205 

1.221 

43 

3,823 

2,172 

3,582 

2,088 

14 

6.261 

375 

596 

40 

1,683 

70 

2,833 

63 

4,330 

2,226 

4,094 

2,091 

15 

3,581 

251 

412 

48 

4,957 

430 

1,673 

57 

5,349 

6,821 

5,169 

6.643 

16 . . 

7,019 

382 

478 

62 

,389 
,773 

46 

4,064 

91 

4,221 

2,319 

4.075 

2.167 

17.. 

2,622 

112 

290 

12 

41 

4,780 

141 

5,404 

5,675 

5.145 

6,196 

18 

4,197 

267 

312 

24 

1.399 

47 

2,647 

68 

4.063 

2,995 

3.974 

2,720 

19 

3.534 

204 

1,074 

100 

2,976 

112 

1.867 

81 

7.965 

7,361 

7,573 

7,097 

20.. 

3,824 

195 

402 

26 

1.257 

32 

-.  1,342 

33 

3,844 

2,872 

3,781 

2,568 

21 . . 

3.003 

206 

802 

86 

3,323 

142 

1,267 

40 

5,767 

6,680 

5,418 

6,553 

22 

4,401 

262 

499 

62 

4,057 

152 

1,391 

46 

3,888 

3,004 

4,212 

3,015 

23 

4,654 

291 

680 

65 

5,853 

210 

1,713 

46 

15,316 
2,889 
3.815 
4.081 

15,041 
1,914 

3,889 
2,816 

14,527 
2,806 
3,586 
3,567 

14,812 
1,620 
3,806 
2,800 

Total 

107,634 

6,094 

12,152 

1,078 

63,562 

3,180 

49,758 

1,418 

., 

3,021 

4,353 

2.838 

4,308 

In  Manhattan,  for 

Mayor 

1917,  Colvin, 

Proh  , 

77;  Seidel,  Soc 

.   Lab., 

2,677 

2,216 

2,534 

1,982 

263;  Wallace,  Single  Ts 

ixer,  99 

4.060 

5,111 

4,073 

4,766 

The  votes  for  Pres 

Ident  a 

tid  Governor,  1916,  in  this  table,  include  dis-l 

4,237 

4,185 
5.571 

3,972 
5,617 

3,945 
5,534 

tricta  24  to  31  inclusive 

now  li 

J  Bronx  Count? 

f. 

1 

139,547 

111.926 

133,178 

105.963 

BROOKLYN. 


1..        .    . 

2.. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

4.953 
3,412 
4,709 
5,130 
5,433 
3.265 
5.445 
5,444 
4,912 
4,940 
5,514 
5,797 
3,524 
3.098 
5.679 
4,430 
3,993 
4,130 
3,240 
8,921 
4,557 
6,004 
2,107 

285 
193 
211 
257 
330 
166 
293 
312 
331 
337 
383 
343 
173 
147 
275 
216 
287 
186 
148 
383 
286 
276 
123 

1,109 

1,134 

785 

1,354 

1,738 

1,019 

1,129 

1.065 

1.417 

1,343 

1,485 

1,681 

784 

512 

967 

1,085 

1,350 

976 

879 

2,293 

1,340 

2,325 

531 

56 
46 
33 
51 

100 
61 
65 
43 
83 

116 
88 
84 
26 
17 

•35 
63 
95 
63 
26 
77 
87 
88 
39 

2,407 
2,296 

747 
1,416 
2,883 
1,334 
1,559 

889 
2,899 
3,242 
4,446 
3,399 

625 

523 

984 

•   2,609 

3,535 

3,372 

545 
2.172 
6,003 
2,229 

856 

149 

87 

28 

51 

108 

42 

43 

24 

111 

162 

231 

108 

11 

8 

28 

96 

150 

•103 

17 

78 

237 

58 

21 

615 

3,247 

572 

2.137 

.1,272 

4,130 

952 

540 

1.600 

790 

837 

1.278 

2.207 

3.142 

1,066 

2,005 

1,156 

3,182 

2,993 

3,555 

1,438 

4,775 

4,193 

18 
76 
19 
55 
39 
92 
16 
20 
38 
29 
24 
28 
55 
91 
35 
46 
41 
65 
71 
79 
37 
118 
106 

3.968 
3,948 
3,989 
4,570 
4,923 
3,915 
4.715 
4.392 
9,706 
5,055 
5.113 
6,433 
3,390 
3,660 
4.588 
11,796 
4.104 
9,980 
2,781 
3,555 
2,549 
9,568 
8,927 

3,741 
1,450 
1.513 
3.824 
6.355 
3.940 
2.073 
2.205 
8.298 
4.930 
4.918 
6.120 
3.086 
2.043 
2,950 

10,636 
5,675 

13,498 
4,144 
5,822 
2,017 

12,955 
8,882 

3,460 
3,353 
3,547 
3,934 
4.372 
3,253 
3.924 
3.872 
8,265 
4.486 
4.561 
5.597 
2.928 
3.187 
4,036 
10,165 
3,771 
9,120 
2,736 
3,443 
2,129 
8,416 
7,101 

3,861 
1,567 
1,625 
3,925 
6,533 
4,055 

7 

2,881 

8 

9 

10 

2,321 
8.901 
6,105 

11 

6.040 

12 

6,498 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

2.936 
2.031 
2,936 
11,301 
5.575 

18 

19 

13.651 
3,823 

20 

5,628 

21 

2,017 

22 

12,947 

23 

7,299 

Total 

i  108,546 

5,941 

28,301 

1,447 

50,970 

1,951 

47,682 

1.198 

125,625 

119,675 

109,656 

122.456 

BRONX. 

1..    

2 

6,819 
7,103 
3,301 
3,016 
3,313 
5,213 
4,361 
6,291 

308 
421 
170 
160 
151 
243 
229 
393 

844 
908 
407 
383 
402 
860 
523 
885 

56 
64 
26 
33 
42 
46 
34 
03 

1,978 
3.223 
1.586 
1.517 
2.121 
1,967 
2,046 
4,273 

33 
112 
41 

54 
47 
59 
54 
136 

3.874 
3.567 
4,865 
4.967 
5.684 
1.701 
3,594 
1.506 

76 
91 

107 
91 

118 
39 
66 
28 

1.795 
14,069 

5,807 
14.023 
12,176 

1.057 
11,514 

5.810 
11,583 
10.400 

1.629 
13.152 

5.712 
12.952 
11.751 

968 
10.778 

3 

5.013 

4 

10.936 

6 

9,651 

7 

47,870 

40,364J 

45.196      37.346 

8 

Total 

39,417 

2,075 

5,212 

364 

18,711 

536 

29.758 

616 

men  In 

the  real 

)portlon 

ment. 

QUEENS 

' 

1 

6.366 
.    6,036 
5,778 
4,503 
5.403 
5,959 

259 
187 
234 
209 
273 
192 

604 
930 
707 
921 
1,167 
1.283 

39        1.804 

47 
32 
72 
152 
87 
58 

2,024 
3,033 
2,001 
1,160 
1.389 
3.538 

64 
70 
44 
44 
44 
66 

6.539 
6,637 
9,608 
8,!31 

4.961 

5.490 

12,569 

11,252 

6.421 
6,511 
9,443 
8,220 

4,616 

2 

3 

31 

45 
69 
62 
58 

880 
2.133 
3.720 
2.896 
1.760 

5,012 
11,691 

4 

10,791 

6 

e 

31.318 

~  34.272 

30,595      32,110 

Total 

34,045 

1,334 

5.612 

304 

13.193 

448 

13.145 

332 

Queens 

gains  2 

Asseml 

lymen. 
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RICHMOND. 


Mayor,  1917.                                      | 

PRE3  ,   1916.    1 

Gov.,   1916. 

assemble 
Districts. 

Hylan,  Dem. 

Bennett,  Rep. 

Mitchell  Fus. 

Hillquit,  Soc 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 

ghes, 
Rep, 

Sea- 
bury, 
Dem. 

Whit- 

Civil'n 

Soldier 

Civil'n 

Soldier 

Civil'n 

1,633 
1,191 

Soldier 

Civil'n 

Soldier 

Rep. 

1 

2 

4,648 

208 
135 

772 
1,114 

33 
49 

79 
37 

711 

685 

7 
22 

8,843 

7,204 

7,574 

7,402 

353,203 
39.762 

313,441 

326,199 
20,922 

305,277 

• 

Total 

6,507 

313 

1,886 

82 

2,824 

116 

1,396 

29 

Gr'd  city  total. 

298.149 

15.807 

53.163 

3,275 

149,260 

6,230 

141,739 

3.589 

704.356       '  1 

674,241 

Richmond  gains  one  Assemblyman  under  the  redistrictlng.     Hyla^s  plurality,  158.466. 

The  total  civilian  and  soldier  vote  for  City  Comptroller  was — Craig,  Dem.,  318,576;  Prendergast,  Rep. 
and  Fus  .  202,934;  Sieverman,  Soc,  123,821.  For  President  Board  ol  Aldermen — Smith,  Dem  ,  309,576;  Adamaon, 
Rep.  and  Fus.,  211.590;  Cassidy,  Soc,  122,092. 

For  Mayor,  1913,  the  total  vote  was— McCall,  Dem.,  233,919;  Mitchcl,  Fus  .  358,181;  Russell,  Soc,  32,057. 

For  President,  1916,  Benson,  Soc,  31,788;  Hanly,-Proh,  1,028;  Relmer,  Soc  Lab.,  1,333. 

For  United  States  Senator,  1916,  McCombs,  Dem.,  received  119.106  in  Manhattan,  40,044  In  the 
Bronx,  87,183  In  Brooklyn,  27,894  In  Queens,  and  7,471  in  Richmond— total,  281,698;  Calder,  Rep.,  got 
100,694  in  Manhattan,  35,192  in  the  Bronx,  135,193  in  Brooklyn,  31,550  In  Queens,  and  6,523  in  Richmond 
— total,  309,058,  giving  Calder  a  plurality  of  27,360  over  McCombs;  Cannon,  Soc,  received  44,927  votes; 
Colvin,  Proh..   1,428;  Colby,  Ind.  L.-Prog.,  6,684;  Gilhaus.  Soc.   Lab.,  2,455. 


VOTE 

OF 

CITY 

OF 

NEW 

YORK    FOR    MAYOR 

,    1913. 

MANHATTAN    &    BRONX. 

BROOKLYN. 

Dl3 

Mc- 
Call, 
Dem. 

Mitch- 
cl, 
Fus 

Rus- 
sell, 
Soc. 

Dis 

Mc- 
Call, 
Dem. 

Mitch- 
el, 
Fus. 

Rus- 
sell, 
Soc. 

DiS 

Mc- 
Call, 
Dem. 

Mitch- 
el, 
Fus 

Rua- 
Bell, 
Soc 

DiS 

Mc- 
Call. 
Dem. 

Mitch- 
el. 
Fu3. 

Rus- 
sell. 
Soc. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

3,448 
3,581 
4,703 
2.888 
4,466 
1,361 
3,597 
2,367 
3,401 
1,850 
4,185 
4,524 
3,720 
3,935 
3,317 
3,478 
2,968 
3,237 
4,469 

2,305 
2,207 
2,049 
2,107 
2,415 
3,961 
2,885 
2,846 
2,225 
3,536 
2,982 
2,083 
2,295 
3,049 
6,639 
2,993 
6,520 
3,444 
8,936 

54 
499 
229 
656 
103 
677 
143 
690 
159 
663 
157 
335 

97 
214 
133 
264 
227 
510 
382 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
■34 
35 

T'l 

3,134 
3,413 
2,917 
7,508 
2,759 
2,540 
2,354 
2,330 
2,142 
2,801 
4,699 
2,528 
7,456 
3,881 
6,473 
6,683 

3,291 
7,328 
3,800 

15,989 
2,201 
4,564 
4,533 
3,886 
2,534 
5,619 
5,993 
7,626 

14,351 
6,374 

13,804 

10,854 

711 

332 

890 

646 

595 

146 

909 

72 

315 

146 

038 

42U 

1,422 

859 

2,044 

1,016 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

2,906 
3,355 
3,861 
2,904 
2,640 
1,977 
3,553 
3,455 
5,430 
3,282 
3,116 
3,798 
2,949 
2,946 
3,794 
6,019 
2,289 
5,114 
2,264 

4,365 
2,245 
2,131 
4,883 
7,578 
5,280 
3,613 
2,932 
9,252 
5,532 
6,628 
7,368 
3,611 
3,092 
3,828 

11,524 
6,764 

12,557 
3,965 

159 
127 
68 
401 
232 
806 
165 
118 
598 
162 
160 
244 
332 
299 
259 
555 
231 
397 
899 

20 
21 
22 
23 

T'l. 

2,377 
1,393 
4,807 
3,596 

6,056 

2,918 

■  13,709 

8,243 

563 

824 

1,725 

2,201 

77.826 

137.074 

11,560 

V 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

OUEENS. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

T'l. 

4,466 
4,877 
6,154 
4,600 

5,762 

5,811 

11,832 

10,874 

557 

430 

1,516 

362 

13 
14 

20,097 

34,279 

2,865 

15 

RICHMOND. 

16 
17 
18 
19 

T'l 

G'd 
T'l. 

6,883 

8,604 

249 

129,113 

178,224 

17,383 

233,919 

358,181 

32,057 

For  President,  1916,  Benson,  Soc  ,  received  31,787  votes;  Il.anly,  Proh.,  1,025;  Relmer,  Soc.  Lab  ,  1,333.     .- 
For  United  States  Senator,  1916,  Cannon,  Soc  ,  roceived  44,924  votes;  Colvin,  Proh..  1.426;  Colby.  Ind. 
L-Prog.  6,646;  Gillhaua,  Soc    Lab.,  2,454. 

VOTE  FOR  MAYOR  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

In  1901,  Shepard,  D.,  received  In  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  156,631;  Brooklyn,  88,858;  Queena,  13,679;  Rich- 
mond, 6,009;  total,  all  boroughs,  265,177.  Low,  F.,  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  162,298;  Brooklyn,  114,625;  Queens, 
13,118;  Richmond,  6,772;  total,  all  boroughs,  296,813.  Manierre,  P.,  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  617;  Brooklyn, 
501;  Queens,  74,  Richmond,  72;  total,  all  boroughs,  1,264.  Kelnard,  S.  L.,  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  4,323. 
Brooklyn,  1,638;  Queens,  181;  Richmond,  71;  total,  all  boroughs,  6,213.  Hanford,  S.  D..  Manhattan  and 
Bronx,  6,409;  Brooklyn,  2,692;  Queens,  613;  Richmond,  120;  total,  all  boroughs,  9.834.     Grand  total,  579,301. 


1903 


McClellan,  D. . 
Low,  Fus.    .  . 
Furman,  S  D. 
Hunter.  S.  I^. . 
McKee,  Proh . 


Man- 
haf'n& 
Bronx 


188,681 

132,178 

11,318 

3,540 

376 


Brook- 
lyn 


102,569 

101,251 

4,529 

1,411 

396 


Que'ns 


17,074 

11;960 

976 

178 

47 


Rich- 
mond 


6,458 

6,697 

133 

70 

DO 


Total 


314,782 

252,086 

16,956 

5,205 

869 


Grand  total 589,898 


1905. 


McClellan.  D 

Ivlna,  R   

Hearst,  M.O.L. 


Man- 
hat'n& 
Bronx 


140,264 

64,280 

123,292 


Brook- 
lyn. 


68,788 
61,192 
84,835 


Que'ns   Rich- 
mond. 


13,228 

7,213 

13,706 


6,127 
4,499 
3,096 


Total 


228,407 
137,184 
224,929 


Grand  total 590,520 


1909. 


Gaynor,  D  . .  .  . 
Bannard,  R.,F. 
Hearst,  C. A. L.. 
Cassidy,  S.  .  . . 
Hunter,  S.  L. . 
Manierre,  P'h.. 


Man- 
hat'n& 
Bronx. 


134,075 

86,497 

87,155 

6.811 

813 

302 


Brook- 
lyn. 


91,666 

73,860 

49,040 

3,874 

369 

363 


Que'ns 


17,570 

11,907 

15,186 

1,004 

56 

112 


Rich- 
mond 


7,067 

5,040 

2,806 

79 

18 

89 


Total . 


250,378 

177,304 

154,187 

11,168 

1,256 

866 


Grand  total 595.159 


1913. 


Mitchel.  Fus... 
McCall.  Dem. 

Russell.  S 

Walters.  S.  L. , 
Raymond,  P . , 


Man- 

hat'nA 

Brook- 

Que'ns 

Rich- 

Bronx 

lyn. 

mond. 

178,224 

137,074 

34,279 

8,604 

129,113 

77,826 

20,097 

6,883 

17,383 

11,560 

2,865 

249 

952 

538 

129 

28 

412 

587 

118 

96 

Total . 


Grand  total . . 


358,181 

233,919 

32,057 

1,647 

1.213 

627,017 
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NEW    YORK    CITY    VOTE,    NOVEMBER    4,    1919. 

FOR  PRESIDENT   OF  THE  BOARD   OF  ALDERMEN. 


MANHATTAN. 


ASSEMBLY 

Moran, 

La  G'dia, 

Oneal, 

Packer, 

DIST. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc 

Prob 

1 

8.022 

4,919 

1,947 

19 

2 

3,814 

4,383 

2,179 

7 

3.\ 

10,538 

5,679 

933, 

78 

4 

4,290 

1,344 

3,048 

5 

5 

10.610 

4,939 

1.162 

49 

6 

3.116 

3,805 

3,764 

13 

7 

5.795 

9,316 

641 

87 

8 

2,848 

3,384 

4,048 

23 

9.      ..    . 

6,506 

9,868 

707 

03 

10        ..    . 

4.947 

9,875 

688 

54 

11      

5,977 

9,016 

1,015 

86 

12 

11,798 

5.311 

1,650 

60 

13     .    ... 

5,473 

7,609 

1,089 

91 

14     

8,541 

4,617 

2,973 

46 

15   .      ... 

5,400 

10,030 

l,60f 

60 

16 

9,417 

4,79i 

4,142 

43 

17 

3,216 

4,226 

4,832 

13 

18 

5,415 

5,445 

3,030 

19 

19 

4,925 

7.206 

1,378 

60 

20 

4,019 

3,940 

1,246 

38 

21 

3,875 

7,425 

661 

36 

22 

6,474 

7,438 

1,011 

81 

23 

6,795 

10.535 

1,359 

105 

Total.  . 

142,501 

145.108 

45,113 

1,136 

QUEENS. 


ASSEMBLY 

Moran, 

La   G'dia, 

Oneal, 

Packer, 

DlST. 

Dem. 

Rep 

Soc 

Proh. 

1 

8.188 

5,212 

1.830 

60 

2 

7,189 

4,614 

2,622 

59 

3 

7,820 

5,836 

1,737 

121 

4 

6,420 

9,183 

949 

135 

6 

7,267 

8,239 

1.083 

154 

6 

6,836 

7,648 

2,820 

94 

Total .  . 

43,720 

40,7,'?2 

11.041 

633 

RICHMOND. 


ASSEMBLY 
DiST. 


Total. 


Moran, 
Dem. 


6.842 
4,465 


11,307 


La  G'Oia 
Rep. 


4,507 
4.022 


8,529 


Oneal, 
Soc. 


449 
407 


850 


Packer, 
Proh. 


95 
217 


312 


BROOKLYN. 


Assembly 

Moran, 

La  G'dia, 

Oneal, 

Packer, 

Djst. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

1 

6,780 

6,781 

443 

81 

2 

4,368 

■     6,675 

3,769 

85 

3 

5,517 

3,186 

430 

60 

4 

6.999 

6,062 

1,724 

74 

5 

7,251 

10,428 

881 

201 

6...    . 

4,378 

5,734 

3,576  •i 

86 

7.    . 

6,792 

4,9.55 

760 

156 

S 

7,484 

3,780 

391 

52 

9.    .    .. 

7,095 

8,385 

1,278 

209 

10 

8,275 

9,368 

625 

193 

11 

8,768 

12,034 

654 

181 

12 

9,034 

10,095 

988 

186 

13 

3.948 

3,635 

1,983 

35 

14 

3,867 

2,920 

3,146 

31 

15    .. 

7,369 

4,260 

761 

72 

16 

5,876 

7,539 

1,931 

82 

17    .. 

6,371 

10,585 

972 

196 

18...    . 

6,529 

8,988 

3,071 

170 

19   ..    .    . 

3,384 

4,006 

2,535 

35 

20 

9,398 

11,349 

2,467 

177 

21    

6,933 

13,059 

1,056 

188 

22      .    . 

0,792 

10,107 

4,066 

120 

23      . 

2,565 

3,854 

4,308 

27 

Total .  . 

146,273 

167,785 

41,815 

2,697 

BRONX. 


ASSEMBLY 

Moran, 

La   G'dia, 

Oneal, 

Packer, 

DiST. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

1 

9,104 

4,794 

4,245 

67 

2 

10,576 

6,969 

3,957 

84 

3 

4,626 

3,939 

5,038 

24 

4      

4,660 

3,462 

5^66 
5TB82 

48 

o          .  . 

4,918 

4,336 

37 

6    .    .. 

8,333 

4,150 

1,263 

74 

7    .    .  .       . 

6.244 

5,255 

3,803 

36 

8 

10,094 

8,486 

1,238 

88 

Total .  . 

58,559 

41,391 

30,792 

488 

Total  for  City — Moran,  402,360;  La  Guardla, 
403,545;  Oneal,  129,616;  Packer,  5,266. 

La  Guardia's  plurality,  1,185. 

None  of  the  votes  on  this  page  include  400  soldier 
ballots,  uncounted  up  to  Dec.  5.  


SURROGATE,   NEW 
Foley,  Dem.,  148.214;  O'Malley,  Rep  .  134,437; 

SUPREME  COURT,  FIRST    DISTRICT. 
(New  York  County  and  Bronx.) 
Luce,  D.,  N.Y.C.,  125,453;  Bx.,  14,633;  tot..  170,086. 
Untermyer,  D.,  N.Y.C.,  110,901;  Bx  ,  36,015;  t«t.,  146,- 

916. 
McCook.  R.,  N.Y  C,  143,561;  Bx.,  49,089;  tot.,  192,6.50 
Newburger,  R.,  N.Y.C.,  167,778;  Bx.,  60,433;  tot.,  228,- 

2U. 
Warshow,  S.,  N.Y.C.,  45,647;  Bx.,  30.488;  tot.,  76,135. 
Stroebel,  S.,  N.Y  C  ,  43,204;  Bx.,  29,164;  tot  .  72,368. 


YORK   COUNTY. 

Sackiu,  Soc  ,  50.129 

REGISTRATION, 


NEW  YORK  CITY,   1919. 


County. 

Males 

Females. 

Total. 

New  York 
Bronx 

257,335 

101,288 

265,394 

74,157 

17,196 

129,092 
49,349  . 

141,735 

36,303 

7,404 

386,427 
150,637 

Kings 

Queens 

Richmond     .    . 

407,129 

110,460 

24,600 

Total  .... 

715,370 

363,883 

1,0'.  3,253 

RESULTS  IN  BROOKLYN   (KINGS  COUNTY). 


Register — Webster,  Dem.,  143,387;  Maddox,  Rep., 

162,544;  Glass.  Soc,  43.501. 
County    Clerk — Kelly.    Dem ,    157,814;    Gaynor, 

Rep.,  153,093;  Lichtenfeld,  Soc,  41,212. 
SHERIFF — Browne,  Dem.,   145,827;  Drescher,  Rep., 

163,911;  Laidler,  Soc,  41,788. 
District    attorney — Johnston,     Dem  ,     122,875; 


Lewis,  Rep.,  194,919;  Wolfman.  Soc.  37.321. 
Surrogate — Wingate,     Dem ,     158,491;     McLear, 

Rep.,  151,837;  Shulman,  Soc,  42,640. 
County    Judges — Nash,    Dem..     109,723;    Griffin, 

Dem.,    112,038;    Dike,    Rep.,    177,671;    Haskell, 

Rep.,  189,504;  Larle,  Soc,  37,795;  Rivkin,  Soc, 

33,396 


DISTRICT  ATTORNEY.  RICHMOND  COUNTY. 

Joseph  Malvy,  Dem.,  11,885;  Charles  A.  Marshall,  Rep.,  7.881;  Elinor  Byrns,  Soc,  1,005;  John  B. 
Dorman,  Proh.,  341. 

The  only  State-wide  vote  in  New  York  in  1919  was  on  four  proposed  amendments  to  the  State  Con- 
Btitution:  (1)  Amending'Sec.  7  of  Art.  1,  by  declaring  the  use  of  property  for  the  drainage  of  swamp  or 
agricultural  lands  to  be  a  public  use,  and  providing  that  the  compensation  and  cost  of  such  drainage  may 
be  assessed  wholly  or  partly  against  any  property  benefited  thereby;  (2)  amending  Art.  2  by  inserting  a 
new  section  to  be  Section  1-a,  authorizing  the  Legislature  to  enact  general  laws  to  provide  a  manner  by 
which  absent  qualified  voters  may  vote  at  any  general  election  and  for  the  return  and  canvass  of  their 
votes  in  the  election  district  in  which  they  respectively  reside;  (3)  amending  Sec.  6,  Art.  3,  by  fixing  the 
salary  of  State  Senators  at  S3, 500,  Assemblymen  at  $3,000,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  at  $5,000; 
(4)  amending  Art.  6  increasing  the  salaries  of  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

No.  1  won,  by  718,150  to  590,134;  No.  2  won,  by  787  076  to  534,703;  No.  3  lost,  by  625,881  to  679,243; 
No.  4  lost,  by  607.600  to  690,158.    No.  1  and  No.  2  went  in  effect  January  1,  1920. 
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NORTH    CAROLINA. 


Pee  SIDE  NT. 

U.  S. 

Sena- 

Governor, 

i9;6. 

TOR, 

1914. 

1916. 

Counties. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Sim- 

More- 

Blck- 

Lln- 

(100.) 

son, 

ghes. 

mons 

head. 

ett. 

ney. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem 

Rep. 

Mamance . . . 

2,476 

2,278 

2,528 

2,241 

2  483 

2,292 

Alexander . . . 

954 

1,187 

821 

1,144 

922 

1,208 

Alleghany. . . 

796 

641 

687 

475 

784 

616 

Anson. . 

2,046 

301 

1,166 

148 

2,047 

274 

Ashe 

1,898 

1,939 

1,778 

1,875 

1,889 

1,950 

Avery . . . 

360 

1,158 

198 

690 

324 

1,283 

Beaufort.. . 

1,957 

1,274 

1,704 

688 

1,949 

1,256 

Bertie .    . . 

1,461 

116 

1,159 

28 

1,475 

60 

Bladen.  .  . 

1,261 

651 

951 

349 

1,269 

598 

Brunswick . 

810 

989 

385 

520 

825 

981 

Buncombe.  . 

4,229 

3,830 

4,104 

3,281 

4,487 

3,835 

Burke.  . . 

1,621 

1,474 

1,352 

1,510 

1,585 

1,484 

Cabarrus. 

2,080 

2,314 

1,840 

2,065 

2,091 

2,308 

Caldwell 

1,725 

1,659 

1,670 

1,542 

1,724 

1,707 

Camden.  . 

368 

86 

305 

58 

374 

64 

Carteret . .  . 

1,165 

1,246 

1,064 

992 

1,142 

1,263 

Caswell 

849 

338 

872 

228 

838 

342 

Catawba  . 

2,569 

2,624 

2.323 

2,485 

2,547 

2,685 

Chatham    .  . 

1,839 

1,501 

1,716 

1,422 

1.813 

1,514 

Cherokee .  .  . 

1,352 

1,362 

903 

1,120 

1,003 

1,361 

Chowan   .  . 

610 

91 

608 

46 

604 

80 

Clay 

400 

453 

370 

423 

398 

464 

Cleveland  .. 

2,764 

1.497 

2,410 

1,116 

2,705 

1,469 

Columbus . . 

2,143 

1,327 

1,346 

529 

2,192 

1,245 

Craven 

1,780 

542 

1,561 

256 

1.787 

507 

Cumberland 

1,971 

1,217 

1,344 

356 

1,996 

1,173 

Currituck  . . 

945 

87 

507 

34 

921 

72 

Dare 

470 

363 

364 

293 

458 

375 

Davidson. . 

2,675 

2,801 

2,535 

2,680 

2,617 

2,814 

Davie 

910 

1,245 

674 

1,216 

901 

1,259 

Duplin .... 

1,824 

1,527 

1,672 

1,051 

1,836 

i.r^ie 

Durham . .  . 

2,463 

1,837 

2,030 

1,144 

2,505 

1,786 

Edgecombe. 

2,028 

135 

1,568 

50 

2,018 

117 

Forsyth. . . . 

4,115 

3,585 

4,027 

2,917 

4,108 

3,629 

Fianklln 

2,057 

396 

1,597 

188 

2,092 

381 

Gaston 

3,019 

2,542 

3,164 

2,120 

3,019 

.2,531 

Gates  

826 

309 

446 

102 

800 

287 

Graham .... 

476 

460 

371 

335 

175 

460 

Granville. . . 

1,713 

648 

1,474 

344 

1,702 

642 

Greene .... 

1,066 

294 

720 

132 

1,062 

286 

Guilford 

4,6!6 

3.670 

3,747 

2,394 

4,588 

3,643 

HaUfax 

2,312 

299 

1,746 

89 

2.337 

246 

Harnett    . . 

1,992 

1,603 

1,865 

1,373 

1,979 

1,624 

Haywood .  .  . 

2,403 

1,523 

2,085 

1,144 

2,376 

1,526 

Henderson . . 

1,166 

1,795 

984 

1,450 

1.154 

1,794 

Hertford..    . 

977 

209 

693 

80 

967 

178 

Hoke •.  . 

780 

110 

769 

32 

792 

284 

Hyde 

840 

277 

570 

136 

794 

85 

Iredell 

3,335 

2,073 

3,398 

1,664 

3,290 

2,076 

Jackson 

1,306 

1.283 

1,040 

915 

1,302 

1,293 

Johnston 

3,468 

2,857 

3  213 

2,594 

3,227 

2,946 

Counties. 


Jones 

Lee 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

Macon 

Madison. .  . 
Martin.  .  . 
McDowell. . . 
Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 
Moore. . . 

Nash 

N'wHanover 
Northam'ton 
Onslow.    . 
Orange .  . . 
Pamiieo.  .  . 
Pasquotank 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 
Richmond.. . 
Robeson.  .  . . 
Rockingham 

Rowan 

Sutherf  ord. . 
Sampson. .. . 
Scotland. . . 

Stanly 

Stokes..    . 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania 
Tyrrell .... 
Union .... 
Vance .... 

Wake 

Wan-en .... 
Washington 
Watauga. . . 
Wayne.  .  .  . 

Wilkes 

WiLson 

Yadkin. . . . 
Yancey .... 


PRESlDBlTr, 

1916. 


WU- 

son, 

Dem. 


712 
1,054 
1,666 
1,521 
1,146 

972 
1,472 
1,274 
4,508 

462 
1,222 
1,337 
2,189 
2,355 
1,518 
1,197 
1,230 

710 
1,177 

970 

645 

953 
2.839 

679 
2,747 
1,553 
2,894 
2,316 
3,053 
2,445 
1,369 

938 
2,110 
1,569 
2,029 

829 

821 

416 
2,662 
1,451 
4,627 
1,217 

651 
1,141 
2,625 
1,632 
2,052 

879 
1,273 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 


233 

573 

667 

1,369 

1,069 

1,965 

281 

1,218 

1,257 

1,298 

1,196 

1,047 

826 

492 

45 

785 

1,158 

527 

270 

400 

288 

917 

719 

750 

3,031 

650 

1.453 

1,957 

2,320 

1,871 

2.727 

137 

1,941 

1,852 

2,977 

1,128 

841 

393 

702 

558 

2,461 

227 

486 

1,352 

1,446 

3.470 

730 

1,721 

1,082 


U.  S.  Sbna-  Govebnoe, 
TOn,  1918.  1916. 


Sim- 
mons 
Dem 


639 

902 

1,295 

1,438 

1,148 

GOl 

1,313 

1,198 

3,995 

31! 

1,IJ6 

1,189 

1,579 

1,177 

1,121 

930 

741 


897 

18C 

791 

2,569 

657 

2,655 

1,513 

2,576 

2,001 

2,871 

2,193 

1.026 

803 

1,97V 

1,345 

1,815 

647 

790 

308 

2,157 

1,230 

3,740 

1,081 

511 

1,005 

2,245 

1,720 

1,416 

607 

1.188 


Total 168.383  120,890  143,524   93,697  167,761  120,157 


More- 
head. 
Rep 


134 

668 

260 

1,372 

945 

1,373 

220 

1,183 

782 

779 

950 

830 

3C4 

31 

22 

418 

641 

400 

114 

346 

191 

814 

333 

671 

2,884 

349 

625 

1,733 

2,099 

1,712 

2,418 

84 

1,786 

1,724 

2,577 

949 

737 

246 

267 

294 

1.318 

71 

451 

1,374 

963 

2,752 

290 

1,196 

794 


Bick- 

ett, 

Dem. 


705 
1,049 
1,696 
1,502 
1,126 

941 
1,160 
1,268 
4,403 

462 
1,225 
1,361 
2,174 
2,499 
1.462 
1.144 
1,213 

700 
1,168 

973 

631 

937 
2,762 

683 
2,761 
1,606 
3,063 
2,2«8 
3,001 
2,432 
1,326 

9,4 
2,105 
1,543 
2.022 

794 

821 

410 
2,758 
1,459 
4,719 
1,279 

651 
1.134 
2,627 
1,595 
2,050 

858 
1,263 


Lin- 
ney. 
Rep. 


231 

.'  581 

653 

1,386 

1,053 

1,991 

270 

1,234 

1,163 

1,297 

1,188 

1,029 

826 

251 

30 

80i 

1,159 

530 

229 

353 

286 

929 

740 

743 

3,037 

593 

1.435 

1,978 

2,45* 

1,871 

2,758 

161 

1,945 

1,871 

2,982 

1,142 

836 

388 

635 

537 

2,298 

133 

486 

1,381 

1.425 

3,471 

676 

1.738 

1,101 


Pres.  (1916),  Benson,  Soc,  509;  Hanly,  Proh.,  53. 

ftate  Constlt   Amendment  (1918)  to  exempt  homestead  notes  from  taxation:  for,  79,946;  against,  19,846. 
tate  Constit.  Amendment   (1918)  to  insure  a  6-months  school  term:  for,  122,082;  againet,  20,095. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


1872   (Gov.),  Dem.,  96,731;  Rep.,  98,630. 

1872   (Pi-es  ),  Dem.,  70,093;  Rep.,  94,783. 

1876   (Pres.),  Dem.,  125,427;  Rep..  108,419. 

1878   (Cong.),  Dem.,   68,263;  Rep.,  53,369. 

1880    (Pres.),  Dem,  124,204;  Rep.,  115,878;  Gr.,  1.136. 

1882   (Cong.   Large),   Dem.,   111,763;   Rep.,   111,320. 

1884    (Pres.),  Dem.,  142,952;  Rep.,  125,068;  Pro.,  454. 

1884   (Gov.),  Dem.,  143,249;  Rep.,  123,010. 

1886   (Ch.  Jus.),  Dem  ,  117,428;  Rep  ,  94,079. 

1888   (Pres.),  Dem.,  147,902;  Rep.,  134,784;  Pro.,  2,789; 

U.  L.,  32. 
1888   (Gov.),  Dem.,  117,925;  Rep.,  133.475. 
1890    (Ch.  Jus),  Dem.,  142,316;.  Rep.,  99,987. 
1892   (Pres.),  Dem.,  132,951;  Rep.,  100,343;  Pop. 

Pro.,  2,636. 
1894  (Ch.  Jua.),  Dem.,  127,593;  Rep.  and  Pop. 
1896   (Gov.),  Dem.,  145,216;  Rep.,  154,052;  Pop. 


a.). 


,  44,736; 

148,344. 

30  93^ 

1896   (Pres.);  Fus..   174,488;  Rep.',  155,222;  Gold. 'o^.i 

578;  Pro.,  675;  Nat.,  247. 
1898   (Judge),  Dem.,  177,449;  Rep.,  159,511. 
1900   (Gov.),  Dem.,  186,650;  Rep.,  126,296;  Pro.,  358. 
1900    (Pres.),  Dem.,  157,752;  Rep.,  133,081;  Peo.,  830; 

Pro.,   1,086. 
1902   (Jus.  Sup.  Ct.).  Dem.,  132,339;  Rep.,  71,27j. 


1904   (Gov.),   Dem.,   128.761;  Rep..   79,505;  Pro.,  237: 

Soc.  109. 
1904    (Pres),   Dem.,   124,121;   Rep.,  81,442;  PeO.,   819: 

Pro.,  361;  Soc,  124. 
1908   (Pres.),  Dem,  136,995;  Eep.,  114,937;  Pro.,  360; 

Soc,  337. 
1908   (Gov  ),  Dem  ,  145,102;  Rep  ,  107,760;  Soc,  310. 
1910    (Aud  ),  Dem.,  140,531;  Rep.,  94.017. 
1912   (Pres  ),  Dem.,  144,507;  Rep  ,  29,319;  Prog.,  69,130; 

Soc,  1,025;  Pro  ,  117 
1912   (Gov.),  Dem  ,  149,975;  Rep.,  43,625;  Prog.,  49,930; 

Soc,  944. 

1914  (U.  S  Sen.),  Dem..  121,342;  Rep.,  87,101. 

1916   (Pres),  Dem,  168,383;   Reo  ,   120,890;  Soc,  509: 
Pro.,  53. 

1915  (Gov.),  Dem.,  167,161:  Rep..  120,157;  Soc,  509. 

LIMITATION  ON  GOVERNOR'S  TERM. 
Under  the  North  Carolina  Constitution,  the  Gov- 
ernor is  elected  for  a  tenn  of  toui'  years,  and  is  not 
eligible  for  that  office  for  more  than  four  years  In 
any  term  of  eight  yeaia,  unless  he  becomes  Governor 
by  having  been  Lieut.-Govemor  or  PresldcntiOlithe 
State  Senate. 
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NORTH 

DAKOTA. 

President, 

Governor, 

PRESIDENT, 

Governor, 

1916. 

1918. 

Counties. 

1916. 

1918. 

COUNTIES. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han- 

Fra 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han- 

Fra- 

son, 

ghee. 

son, 

Prot. 

zler. 

Doyle 

son, 

ghes. 

son, 

ly. 

zier. 

Doyle 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

322 

Dem 

Rep 

Soc. 

Proh 

Rep. 

Dem 

Adams 

532 

469 

63 

11 

569 

Mercer 

353 

730 

52 

3 

690 

236 

Barnes 

1,678 

1,467 

75 

34 

1,715 

1-,114 

Morton 

1,835 

2,785 

299 

23 

1,488 

846 

Benson 

922 

1,210 

109 

29 

1,089 

702 

Mountrail.   . 

1,262 

740 

231 

34 

1,341 

480 

Billinga 

276 

306 

36 

5 

265 

118 

Nelson 

861 

1,013 

77 

36 

929 

633 

Bottineau. . . 

1,471 

1,294 

329 

36 

1,676 

788 

Oliver 

3?7 

346 

48 

3 

457 

121 

Bowman..    . 

6S5 

374 

88 

4 

650 

373 

Peml)ina. . .  . 

1,400 

1,469 

16 

12 

1,022 

1,242 

Burke 

922 

513 

197 

14 

865 

424 

Pierce 

789 

703 

74 

22 

829 

477 

Burleigh. .  . . 

1,267 

1,182 

129 

22 

1,431 

1,096 

Ramsey .... 

1,331 

1,169 

90 

13 

978 

980 

Cass 

3:m 

3,093 

157 

73 

'2,150 

2,882 

Ransom .  .  . 

1,121 

1,093 

45 

27 

1,128 

528 

Cavalier..    . 

1,1-19 

1,502 

68 

8 

1,009 

1,056 

llenviile.  . 

1,012 

.532 

119 

24 

959 

277 

Dickey.  .  . . 

920 

1,037 

99 

13 

989 

766 

Richland  ... 

1,772 

2.097 

41 

28 

1,581 

1,440 

Divide 

950 

707 

126 

11 

820 

369 

Rolette 

762 

600 

132 

6 

831 

437 

Dunn   

1,028 

566 

46 

4 

'■     822 

418 

Sargent 

868 

1,050 

07 

11 

873 

808 

Eddy 

650 

505 

89 

12 

644 

302 

Sheridan. . . 

310 

807 

25 

10 

674 

171 

Emmons. . .  . 

6C9 

1,090 

25 

2 

719 

352 

Siou.x 

200 

232 

24 

7 

262 

234 

Foster 

662 

549 

14 

10 

580 

491 

Slope 

867 

516 

91 

7 

525 

305 

Golden  Val'y 

697 

499 

63 

10 

414 

574 

Stark     

953 

1,409 

57 

6 

822 

831 

Grand  Forks 

2.814 

2,159 

125 

50 

1,814 

2,259 

Steele 

515 

676 

71 

6 

870 

422 

Grant 

1,068 

492 

Stutsman.  .  . 

1,866 

1,644 

109 

24 

1,67J 

1.242 

Griggs 

668 

521 

59 

27 

777 

360 

Towner 

769 

605 

77 

11 

753 

422 

Hettinger.  . 

661 

8.56 

67 

11 

652 

402 

Traill 

664 

1.423 

72 

43 

1,104 

900 

Kidder.  .  .  . 

6.50 

604 

1.34 

23 

904 

314 

Walsh 

2,003 

1,670 

126 

13 

1,514 

1,641 

La  Moure. . 

990 

1,045 

141 

20 

1,387 

562 

Ward   

2,791 

1,743 

301 

84 

2,049 

1,697 

Logan.  . .  . 

260 

567 

51 

6 

411 

88 

Wells.    .    . 

810 

1,226 

48 

9 

1,134 

538 

McHenry.    . 
Mclntosti 

i,456 
270 

1,394 
950 

200 
7 

37 
1 

1,740 
650 

728 
161 

Ullliams.. 

1,769 

903 

495 

26 

1,580 

861 

McK^Mizie. 

1,.316 

692 

185 

16 

1,184 

465 

Total  ..    . 

55,206 

53,471 

5,716 

997 

54,517 

36,733 

McLean .... 

1,210 

1.0.54 

247 

20 

1.458 

936  1 

Initiative  and  Referendum  Amendment  (1918),  for,  47,447;  against,  32,598. 
Public  Ownership  of  Industries  (1918),  for,  46,830;  against,  32,574 

The  above  and  other  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  people  at-the  November, 
1918,  election,  were  signed  by  the  Governor  and  put  in  force  on  Jan.  22,  1919 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  NORTH 

DAKOTA.   1916. 

Fra- 

McAr 

John- 

Fra- 

McAr 

John- 

Fra- 

McAr 

John- 

Counties. 

zier. 

thur, 

son, 

Counties. 

zier. 

thur, 

son, 

Counties. 

zier. 

thur. 

son, 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Soc. 

Rep. 

Dem 

Soc. 

Rep. 

Dem 

Soc. 

Adams  .*..... 

856 

135 

17 

Griggs 

1,072 

'     167 

13 

Renville 

1,281 

269 

68 

Barnes   

2,692 

475 

35 

Hettinger .... 

1,276 

190 

36 

nichland. .", . . 

2,593 

1,162 

23 

Benson 

1,862 

320 

40 

Kidder 

1,262 

118 

23 

Rolette 

1,150 

207 

45 

Billings 

610 

51 

17 

LaMoure . . . 

1,786 

293 

55 

Sargent 

1,535 

375 

18 

Bottineau .... 

2,563 

416 

96 

Logan 

734 

108 

11 

Sheridan .... 

1.002 

80 

3 

Bowman 

938 

141 

28 

McHenry 

2,423 

476 

71 

Sioux    

322 

69 

17 

Burke 

1,265 

239 

107 

Mcintosh 

1,020 

163 

5 

Slope 

1,001 

301 

36 

Burleigh 

2,018 

470 

32 

McKenzie   . . . 

1,714 

314 

70 

Stark 

1,777 

421 

45 

Cass 

4,495 

1,670 

91 

McLean 

1,879 

S88 

129 

Steele 

1,105 

131 

12 

Cavalier 

2,114 

818 

23 

Mercer 

958 

122 

31 

Stutsman 

2,670 

765 

30 

Dickey 

1,604 

377 

34 

Morton 

3,929 

629 

183 

Towner 

1,276 

220 

22 

Divide 

1,364 

272 

54 

Mountrail .... 

1,770 

282 

142 

Traill 

1,882 

229 

24 

Dunn 

1,267 

264 

34 

Nelson 

1,633 

290 

35 

Walsh 

3,059 

674 

27 

Eddy 

1,063 

140 

25 

Oliver 

667 

57 

9 

Ward 

3,360 

1,123 

173 

Emmona   .  .  . 

1,227 

402 

14 

Pembina 

2,251 

533 

5 

Wells 

1,647 

325 

24 

Foster 

Golden  Valley. 
Grand  Forks . . 

889 

856 

3,294 

242 

282 

1,396 

4 
17 
63 

Pierce 

Ramsey   

Ransom 

1,151 
1.832 
1,838 

363 
557 
346 

25 
86 
10 

VVilliams 

1,922 

789 

377 

Total 

87,665 

20,3i<l 

2,615 

PAST  VOTE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA. 
(U.  B.  Dak0T.\  to  1884  ) 


1874 
1876 
1878 
1880 
1882 
1884 
1886 
1889 
1890 
1892 
1892 
1894 
1896 
1898 
1900 

Soc:  D  ,  425;  Peo 
1900  (Pres  ),  Fus., 

Soc.  D.,  528:  Pop 
1902  (Gov.),  Dem  , 
1904    (Pres.).   Fus 


(Cong  ),  Dem., 

(Cong.),  Dem., 

(Cong.),  Dem., 

(Cong.),  Dem. 

(Cong.),  Dem., 

(Cong.),  Dem.,  3,352 

(Cong.)     - 

(Gov  ), 

(Gov  ), 

(Gov.), 

(Prea. ) . 

(Gov.-). 

(Pres  ), 

(Gov.), 

(Gov.) 


2,189;  5lep. 
2,413;  Rep., 
8,493;  Rep., 
9.340;  Rep. 
9,034;  Rep., 
Rep. 


4,597. 
6,199. 
10,455. 

18,796; 
38,151 
28.906 


Ind  .  290. 
Ind  .  54. 


Dem.,   15,540;  Rep.,  23,290. 
Dem.,  12,733;  Rep.,  25,305. 
Dem.,  12,604;  Rep.,  19,053;  F.  A  ,  4,821. 
Fus.,  18,995;  Rep.,  17,236. 
Pop  ,  17,700;  Rep.,  17,519;  Pro.,  899 
Dem  ,  8,188;  Rep.,  23,723;  Pop.,  9,354. 
Dem.,  20,686;  Rep.,  26.335;  Pro.,  358. 
Fua.,  19.496:  Rep.,  27,308. 

Fus,    22,275;    Rep.,    34,052;   Pro.,    560; 


213. 
20,519; 

,  no. 

17,566; 
14,273; 


Rep.,  35,891;   Pro.,   731; 


Pro.,  1,137;  Pop.,  165. 


Rep., 
Rep. 


31,621:  Soc,  1,139. 
,  52,595;  Soc,  2,005; 


1904    (Gov.).  Dem.,  16,744;  Rep.,  47,828;  Pro.,  1,388; 

Soc,   !,700. 
19C5    (Gov  ),  Fus.,  34,420;  Rep  ,  29,359;  Soc  ,  975. 
1908    (Pres.),   Fus,   32.885;   Rep.,   57,680;   Soc,   2,421; 

Pop.,  165;  Ind.,  38;  Pro.,  1,649 
1908    (Gov  ),  Fus.,  49,346;  Rep..  47.093;  Soc,  490. 
,  47.003r  Rep  ,  45,015. 
,  29,555;  Rep  ,  23,090;  Prog..  25.726; 
1.243. 
31.544;  Rep.,  39,811;  Pro.,  9,406; 


Dem 

Dem  , 

:  Pro  , 

Dem 


910    (Gov  ) 
1912    (Pros  ), 

Soc.  6,966 
1912    (Gov.), 

Soc,  6,835, 
1914    (Gov  ),  Dem.,  34.809;  Rep 

Prog.,  3,817. 
1914    (U.  S.  Sen  ),  Dem.,  29,918; 

2,597;  Soc  ,  5,468. 
1916    (Pres.),  Dem.,  55,206;  Rep 

Pro.,  997. 
1916    (Gov.),  Dem  .  20,351;  Rep., 
1916   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  40,988 

8.472. 
1918    (Gov.),  Dem.,  36,733;  Rep.. 


,  44,260;  Soc  ,  5,188; 

Rep..  48,583;  Prog., 

.  53.471;  Soc,  5.716; 

87,665;  Soc.  2.615. 
Rep.,  57.714;  Soc, 

54,517. 
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Election  Returns  by  Siatef^, 


OHIO. 


President, 

GOVERNOH. 

President, 

Governor, 

1916. 

1918. 

Counties. 

1916. 

1913. 

COUNTIEa. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han- 

Wil- 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han- 

Wil- 

son, 

ghee, 

son, 

Proii 

Cox, 

lis, 

son, 

ghes. 

son. 

ly. 

Cox, 

lis. 

Dem 

Rep. 

See. 

Dem 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Adams  . 

2,887 

2,819 

107 

34 

2,309 

2,760 

Logan 

3,483 

4,345 

46? 

56 

2,560 

4,128 

AUen.    . 

7,905 

5,713 

411 

111 

5,613 

5,058 

Lorain  . . . 

7,658 

6,868 

52 

5,806 

6,882 

Ashland . 

4,000 

2,534 

97 

48 

3,150 

2,55? 

Lucas.  .  .  . 

30,779 

16,711 

3,000 

136 

24,360 

16,638 

Ashtabula 

5,306 

6,608 

569 

143 

3,765 

6,611 

Madison. .    . 

2,667 

2,809 

16 

741 

24 

2,091 

2,635 

Athens . 

4,101 

5,554 

338 

73 

3,525 

4,896 

Mahoning. 

13,013 

11,256 

215 

9,621 

10,754 

Auglaize  . 

4,124 

2,763 

246 

42 

2,902 

2,734 

Marlon 

5,273 

4,261 

264 

49 

3,596 

4,264 

Belmont 

7,911 

7,526 

1,387 

222 

7,134 

6.980 

Medina 

2,984 

2,754 

111 

36 

2.149 

3,212 

Brown. . . . 

3,959 

2,227 

45 

11 

3,067 

1,883 

Meigs . 

2,628 

3,184 

189 

30 

2.073 

2,883 

Butler 

10,806 

5,850 

1.625 

111 

9.045 

5,606 

Mercer. 

3,803 

2,063 

55 

184 

2,813 

2,377 

CaiToIl 

1,672 

2,086 

61 

66 

1.153 

2,150 

Miami 

5,582 

5,772 

433 

86 

4,120 

5,846 

Champaign. 

3,338 

3,695 

70 

30 

2.513 

3,309 

Monroe 

3,322 

1,504 

61 

36 

2,247 

1,417 

Clark 

8,848 

8,715 

538 

192 

6.707 

7,813 

Montgomery 

24,339 

19,683 

2,615 

235 

2fl,782 

18,261 

Clermont 

4,247 

3,549 

106 

27 

3,522 

3,082 

Morgan.  ..t. 

1,833 

2,136 

105 

67 

1,432 

2,078 

Clinton. . .  : 

2,602 

3.62fl 

52 

47 

2,053 

3,074 

Morrow.  . .  . 

2,345 

2,062 

3» 

95 

1,574 

2,347 

Columbiana 

7,788 

8,118 

999 

421 

6,146 

7,393 

Muskingum . 

6,328 

7,597 

376 

201 

5,641 

6,276 

Coshocton 

4,269 

2,831 

284 

159 

3,273 

3,118 

Noble 

2,175 

2,290 

32 

53 

1,614 

2.160 

Crawford 

6,014 

2,673 

215 

68 

4,289 

3,552 

Ottawa 

3.347 

1,793 

46 

8 

2,231 

1,900 

Cuyahoga  . 

71,533 

51,287 

5.662 

418 

62,036 

45,705 

Paulding.. . 

2,313 

2,647 

85 

23 

1,712 

2,498 

Darke  . . . 

6,186 

-  4,322 

115 

242 

4.414 

4,812 

Perry . .    . . 

3,860 

3,953 

381 

67 

3,416 

3,879 

Deflanpe. 

3,359 

2,565 

97 

34 

2,601 

2,779 

Pickaway 

3,820 

2,629 

21 

42 

2,861 

2,644 

Delaware    . 

3.754 

3.461 

49 

104 

2,611 

3,666 

Pike 

2,091 

1.616 

29 

17 

1,659 

1,350 

Erie 

5,152 

4,170 

317 

32 

4,253 

3,839 

Portage  . . 

4,259 

3,142 

215 

57 

3,369 

3.442 

Fairfield.     . 

6,172 

3,380 

111 

81 

4,420 

3,715 

Preble..    . 

3,387 

2,881 

59 

53 

2,523 

3.141 

Fayette.   . 

2,616 

2,772 

67 

31 

1,949 

2,666 

Putnam. 

4,294 

2,243 

53 

38 

2,932 

2.613 

Franklin  . 

34,103 

24,107 

1,172 

345 

25.664 

21,361 

Richland. 

6,985 

4,886 

343 

69 

5,154 

5,444 

Fulton...   . 

2.507 

2,933 

69 

28 

1.562 

2.993 

Ross .... 

5,154 

4,857 

10? 

50 

3,820 

4,432 

Gallia...    . 

2,577 

2,860 

67 

24 

1,514 

2,587 

Sandusky 

5,264 

3,557 

132 

84 

3,733 

4,033 

Geauga. . . 

1,215 

1,806 

43 

24 

939 

1,-584 

Scioto . 

4.808 

6,356 

521 

124 

4,850 

5,156 

Greene.  .  . 

2,913 

4,458 

209 

115 

2.133 

3,988 

Seneca. 

0.451 

4,301 

320 

89 

4,807 

4.297 

Guernsey 

4,312 

4,228 

776 

130 

3.761 

3,970 

Shelby 

3,80! 

2,352 

110 

38 

3,129 

2,705 

Hamilton 

51,990 

64,030 

3.739 

310 

56,618 

40,048 

Stark . .      . 

15,316 

14,159 

1,506 

322 

11,519 

13,883 

Hancock 

5,416 

4,268 

211 

81 

3,826 

4,604 

Summit. . 

19,343 

11,593 

1,260 

343 

15,195 

12,604 

Hardin .  . 

4.304 

4,119 

113 

31 

3,165 

4,084 

Trumbull .  . 

6,091 

6.167 

684 

138 

4,473 

6.468 

Harrison 

1,911 

2,.517 

50 

36 

1,187 

2,624 

Tuscarawas 

7,608 

6,404 

806 

54 

5,736 

5,737 

Henry ... 

3,252 

2,432 

91 

38 

2,356 

2,712 

Union.  .  . 

2,747 

3,187 

47 

31 

1,962 

3,118 

Highland 

3,964 

3;727 

60 

45 

3,044 

3,489 

Van  Wert 

3,753 

3,802 

131 

43 

2,856 

3,640 

Hocking 

2,907 

2,357 

134 

27 

2,403 

2,140 

Vinton 

1,433 

1,420 

53 

7 

1,143 

1,291 

Holmes. 

2,846 

955 

43 

21 

2,015 

1,149 

Warren .... 

2,937 

3,610 

60 

35 

2,425 

3,084 

Huron.     . 

4,136 

4,048 

139 

57 

2,871 

4,389 

Washington 

5,267 

4,745 

3.35 

97 

3,573 

4,949 

Jackson.   .. 

2  9''> 

3,116 

127 

38 

2,344 

2,687 

Wayne .    . 

5,9.'20 

3,676 

135 

106 

4,174 

4,331 

JefTerson 

5.250 

6,658 

500 

109 

4,647 

5,679 

Williams 

3,.552 

3,132 

13! 

58 

2,531 

3,440 

Knox 

4,578 

3,646 

96 

63 

3,458 

3,657 

Wood 

5,796 

5,034 

202 

76 

3,«99 

5,385 

Lake .... 
Lawrence 

2,596      2,887 
2.821      4,363 
8,183      5.935 

106 
165 
268 

29 
33 

1,722 
1,903 
6,236 

2,761 
3,247 
5,312 

Wyaudot . .  . 

3.250 

2,078 

33 

11 

2,624 

2,132 

Licking 

114 

Total 

604.36! 

.'iI4,858 

38,032 

8,080 

486,403 

474,459 

OHIO'S    1919    PROHIBITION    REFERENDUM 
The  next  page  contains  the  various  votes  In  Ohio  on  November  4.  1919 


and  other  Prohibition  referendums. 


VOTE. 

on  the  Eiglitsenth  Amendment, 
The  votes  were  for  and  against  the  following  proposals: 


1.  (Proposed  by  initiative  petition) — That  a 
section  to  be  known  a.s  Section  9-1,  Article  XV  of  the 
Ohio  State  Constitution  be  adopted  to  provide  that 
the  phra.se  "Intoxicating  liQuor"  shall  not  be  defined 
or  construed  to  mean  any  beverage  which  is  in  fact 
non-intoxicating  and  that  no  beverage  containing 
two  and  three-quarters  or  less  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
by  weight  shall  be  deemed  an  intoxicating  liquor. 

2.  (Proposed  by  initiative  petition) — To  repeal 
State-wide  Prohibition  of  the  sale  and  manufacture 
for  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  viz: 
Section  9,  Article  XV.  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  statutes  passed  in  pursuance  thereof;  to  revive 
the  laws  relating  to  intoxicating  liquors  in  force 
and  effect  November  4,  1918;  to  adopt  proposed 
Section  9,  Article  XV  of  the  Constitution,  providing 
for  the  licensing  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors 
as  a  beverage  and  for  the  limitation  of  the  number 
of  saloons  in  territory  where  the  traffic  is  not  pro- 
hibited under  general  local  option  laws  applying  to 
municipalities,  residence  districts  within  municipali- 
ties, townships  containing  no  municipalities  or  town- 
ships outside  of  municlpalitiea  therein,  providing  for 
home  rule,  in  said  subdivisions  under  general  local 
option  laws  and  limiting  the  definition  and  construc- 
tion of  the  phrase  "Intoxicating  liquor." 

3.  (Proposed  amendment  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion)— ^All  property  shall  be  taxed  by  such  rules  and 


methods  and  in  such  classefe  as  may  be  provided  by 
law.  The  niles  and  methods  shall  be  uniform  within 
the  classes  so  established.  State,  city,  village, 
county  bonds,  etc.,  are  exempted  under  the  amend- 
ment. 

4.  (By  referendum  petition) — Ohio  State  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.  4,  a^lopted  January  7,  1919, 
and  filed  with  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State 
January  22,  1919,  ratifying  the  JN^ational  Prohibition 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  proposed  by  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress. 
The  said  amendment  ratified  by  the  Eighty-third 
Geneial  Assembly  of  Ohio  provides:  "After  one  year 
from  the  ratifi'',ation  of  this  ai'ticle  the  manufacture, 
sale,  or  transportation  of  Intoxicating  liquors  within, 
the  importation  thereof  Into,  or  the  exportation 
thereof  from  the  United  States  and  all  territory  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage  purposes 
Is  hereby  prohibited." 

5.  The  Crabbe  Act  (by  referendum  petition)— 
Passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  April  17, 
1919,  approved  by  the  Governor  May  16,- 1919,  ana 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  May  19,.  1919.  To 
provide  for  State  Prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  Prohibition  and  the  repeal 
of  all  sections  of  the  General  Code  inconsisteDt 
therewith." 


PAST  VOTE   OF  OHIO. 
1872  tPres.),  Dem  .  241,484:  Rep  ,  281,852;  Pro.,  2,100;  I  1876    (Pres.),  Dem.,  323,182;  Rep.,  330,693;  Pro.,  1,636: 


Lib.  Rep.,  2.837;  Dem.  (O'C),  1,163. 
1875   (Gov.),  Dem.,  292.273:  Rep  ,  297,817;  Pro.,  2,593, 


Gr.,  3,057. 
1877    (Gov.),  Dem.,  271,625;  Rep.,  249,105;  Pro.,  4,836. 


Election  Returns  by  States. 
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«= ».-»^                              III 

1               1 

2               1 

3               1 

4 

5 

COUNTIEa. 

For 

Against 

For 

Against 

For 

Against 

For 

Against 

For 

Against 

Adama 

1,311 

3,034 

1,220 

2,823 

1,022 

3,231 

2,906 

1,548 

2,746 

1,508 

AUen 

4,129 
1,770 

6,976 
3,687 

3,954 
1.786 

6,861 
3,504 

4,943 
1,722 

6,032 
3,599 

6.520 
3,551 

4,748 
1,962 

6,343 
3.420 

4,589 

Ashland 

1,953 

Ashtabula 

3,784 

6,427 

3,629 

6,179 

4,351 

5.775 

6,245 

4,163 

6,064 

3,971 

Athens 

3,084 

4,709 

2,901 

4,537 

2,639 

4,523 

4,741 

3,264 

4,442 

3.280 

Auglaize 

2,624 

2,834 

2,468 

2,795 

1,475 

4,113 

2.584 

3,001 

2,430 

2,940 

Belmont.... 

5,882 

8,078 

6,691 

7,937 

5,456 

8,042 

8,093 

6,208 

7,748 

6,131 

Brown 

1,843 

2,793 

1,766 

2,669 

1.184 

3,531 

2,691 

2,179 

2,631 

2,170 

Butler 

9,101 

6,912 

8,696 

6,836 

9,488 

6,196 

7,103 

9,324 

6,667 

9,422 

Carroll 

815 

^,485 

810 

2,436 

521 

2,804 

2,3-34 

1,020 

2,316 

999 

Champaign 

2,047 

3,247 

1,984 

3,171 

1,628 

3,906 

3,036 

2,298 

2,866 

2,204 

Clark 

7,473 

7,946 

7,213 

7,883 

7,037 
l,8ff5 

7,606 

8,183 

7,674 

7,866 

7,563 

Clermont 

2,476 

3,518 

2,416 

3,324 

4,184 

3,420 

2,742 

3,204 

2,829 

Clinton 

1,793 

3,426 

1,726 

3,338 

1,042 

-    4,268 

3,357 

1,986 

3,217 

1,959 

Columbiana .  . 

5,264 

9,184 

5,134 

8,929 

5,815 

7,987 

9,115 

5,658 

8,791 

6,590 

Coshocton ... 

1,939 

4,055 

1 ,856 

3,974 

1,746 

4,305 

3,765 

2,365 

3,691 

2.312 

Crawford. .    . 

3,033 

4,607 

2,935 

^     4,513 

2,.583 

5,093 

4,472 

3,372 

4,274 

3,356 

Cuyahoga .  .  . 

80,045 

48,249 

76,855 

48,340 

77,559 

46,375 

48,051 

82,199 

44,512 

83,396 

Darke 

2,984 

6,028 

2,852 

5,841 

2,370 

6,604 

5,660 

3,476 

5,434 

3,441 

Defiance.  .  . 

1,997 

3,055 

1,873 

3,063 

1,252 

3,795 

2,823 

2,437 

2,742 

2,263 

Delaware. . . 

1,594 

3,711 

1,611 

3,664 

1,269 

4,0.50 

3,596 

1,842 

3,531 

1,808 

Erie 

4,546 

3,089 

4,398 

3,053 

3,068 

4,382 

2,990 

4,694 

.    2,776 

4,852 

Fairfield 

2,553 

5,218 

2,377 

5,111 

1,921 

5,822 

5,079 

2,901 

4,886 

2,800 

Fayette 

1,489 

2,740 

1,396 

2,646 

1,205 

2,975 

2,684 

1,686 

2,563 

1,593 

Franklin. . . 

24,163 

27,.38S 

22,895 

27,072 

22,113 

28,952 

27,822 

24,919 

26,159 

26,092 

Fulton 

1,385 

2,865 

1,336 

2,809 

866 

3,457 

2,621 

•1,731 

2,517 

1,715 

Gallia 

1,029 

2,465 

974 

2,338 

728 

2,738 

2,344 

1,228 

2,194 

1,153 

Geauga.... 

868 

1,419 

S31 

1,305 

779 

1,546 

1,397 

969 

1,334 

915 

Greene 

1,999 

4,061 

2,044 

3,825 

1,857 

4,081 

3,878 

2,291 

3,840 

2,156 

Guernsey 

2,751 

4,694 

2,091 

4,608 

2,134 

4,866 

4,653 

3,076 

4,. 556 

2,927 

Hamilton...    . 

78,385 

.24,875 

76,531 

24,901 

03,688 

33,873 

25,399 

79,853 

23,024 

81,065 

Hancock 

2,554 

5,641 

2,479 

6,469 

2,288 

5,893 

5,594 

2,747 

5,441 

2,691 

Hardin 

2,247 

4,126 

2,130 

4,010 

1,894 

4,519 

3,922 

2,555 

3,759 

2,484 

Harrison 

880 
2,178 

2,718 
2,561 

800 
2,070 

2,074 
2,509 

645 
1,366 

2,914 
3,398 

2,619 
2,373 

943 
2,469 

2,599 
2,215 

914 

Henry 

2,496 

Highland 

2,068 

4,433 

1,886 

4,253 

1,320 

5,092 

4,305 

2,228 

4,118 

2.153 

Hocking 

1,261 

2,435 

1,200 

2,377 

1,162 

2,486 

2,416 

1,387 

2,325 

1,393 

Holmes 

983 

1,736 

917 

1,713 

668 

2,053 

1,627 

1,134 

1,583 

1,080 

Huron 

2.676 

4,197 

2,002 

4,107 

2,514 

4  ,,301 

3,964 

3,003 

'     3,813 

2,931 

Jackson .... 

1,687 

2,868 

1,638 

2.665 

1,354 

3,013 

2,799 

1,909 

2,684 

1,813 

Jefferson ... 

4,439 

5,997 

4,315 

5,860 

4,819 

5,242 

6,244 

4,692 

6,008 

4,528 

Knox 

2,422 

4,324 

2,368 

4,236 

2,085 

4,688 

4,192 

2,676 

4,008 

2,662 

Lake 

1,932 

2,7^7 

1,849 

2,645 

2,266 

2,336 

2,711 

2,054 

2,426 

2,012 

Lawrence. . . 

2,220 

2,704 

1,968 

2,583 

2,408 

2,428 

2,874 

2.324 

2,659 

2,241 

Licking 

4,382 

6,687 

4,224 

6,505 

3,601 

7,442 

6,483 

4,674 

6,165 

4,654 

Logan 

1,965 

4,422 

1,865 

4,369 

1,844 

4,474 

4,344 

2,200 

4,262 

2,129 

Lorain 

5,694 
28,442 

7,415 
18,736 

5,478 
27,039 

7,328 
18,945 

5,695 
30,659 

7,161 
16,037 

7,274 
19,216 

6,057 
29,053 

7,023 
-  17,505 

6,097 

Lucas . . . . : 

29,759 

Madisop 

1,357 

2,697 

1,280 

2,600 

1,286 

2,818 

2,084 

1,527 

2,508 

1,495 

Mahoning 

10,578 

12,160 

9,944 

12,083 

10,688 

11,501 

12,450 

10,759 

11,634 

10,857 

Marion 

2,599 

5.177 

2,606 

5,060 

2,196 

5,503 

4,946 

2,915 

4,662 

2,896 

Medina 

1,761 

3,285 

1,720 

3,157 

1,419 

3,655 

3,137 

2,011 

3,101 

1.994 

Meigs 

1,868 

2,745 

1,731 

2,605 

1,098 

2,765 

2,775 

1,962 

2,695 

1,914 

Mercer 

2,382 

2,809 

2,290 

2,747 

1,856 

3,235 

2,728 

2,554 

2,606 

2,531 

Miami 

3,964 

6,124 

3,737 

6,059 

5,051 

4,785 

6,319 

4,036 

6,048 

3,974 

Monroe 

1,482 

1,839 

1,400 

1,733 

724 

2,570 

1,611 

1,849 

1,495 

1.778 

Montgomery    . .    . 

19,719 

18.455 

18,860 

18,527 

20,810 

15,063 

18,858 

20,336 

17,908 

20,527 

Morgan 

896 

2,275 

859 

2,226 

536 

2,697 

2,154 

1,104 

2,091 

1,048 

Morrow 

947 

2,690 

942 

2,508 

544 

3,042 

2,374 

1,191 

2.312 

1,180 

Muskingum 

4.398 

6,664 

4,258 

6,427 

3,767 

6,958 

6,482 

4,628 

6,282 

4,611 

Noble 

1,054 
2,019 

1,967 
2,262 

1,063 
1,941 

1,838 
2,256 

640 
1,524 

2,416 
2,781 

1,782 
2,178 

1,313 

2,188 

1,733 
2,103 

1,226 

Ottawa 

2,185 

Paulding 

1,244 

2,1.59 

1,197 

2,097 

927 

2,484 

1,993 

1.503 

1,902 

1,505 

Perry 

2,378 

4,089 

2,192 

3,953 

2,003 

4,457 

4,068 

2,563 

3,910 

2,447 

Pickaway 

1,656 

3,346 

1,546 

3,185 

1,200 

3s817 

3,219 

1,934 

3,015 

1,878 

Pike 

839 

1,529 

757 

1,516 

674 

1,525 

1,485 

926 

1,367 

943 

Portage 

2,714 

3,618 

2,607 

3,636 

2, .581 

3.720 

3,006 

2,842 

3,517 

2,796 

Preble 

1,654 

3,633 

1,.563 

3,573 

1,436 

3.831 

3,513 

1,803 

3,393 

1,828 

Putnam 

2,230 

3,292 

2,209 

3,136 

1,617 

3,865 

3,079 

2,564 

2,960 

2,559 

Richland 

3,830 

6,373 

3,553 

6,299 

4,801 

5,230 

6,334 

4,008 

6,133 

3,973 

Ross 

3,048 

4,508 

2,686 

4,248 

2,544 

4,654 

4.606 

3,182 

4,243 

3,129 

Sandusky .... 

3,470 

4,257 

3,233 

4,172 

2,747 

4,876 

3,969 

3,780 

3,805 

3,711 

Scioto 

4.776 

5,039 

4,629 

4,869 

4,050 

5,140 

4.991 

5,108 

4,727 

5,076 

Seneca 

3,827 

5,136 

3,716 

5,086 

3,.590 

5,069 

4,997 

4,093 

4,845 

4,078 

Shelby 

2,351 

3,048 

2,271 

2,974 

1,122 

4.306 

2,781 

2,714 

2,665 

2,666 

Stark    .    . 

12,651 

14,4.54 

11,997 

14,456 

12,826 

13.358 

14,632 

13,011 

13,859 

13,163 

Summit . 

14,130 

14,053 

12,706 

14.721 

19,309 

8,987 

15,600 

13,225 

14,478 

13,672 

Trumbull. . 

4,156 

7,939 

4,089 

7,772 

4,519 

7,468 

8,040 

4,606 

7,885 

4,433 

Tuscarawas 

4,367 

7,038 

4,230 

6,929 

3,982 

7,326 

6,979 

4,642 

6,846 

4,522 

Union ....    . 

^  1 ,400 

3,113 

1,301 

3,016 

1,410 

3,075 

3.130 

1,471 

2,990 

1,405 

Van  Wert .  . 

2,011 

3,807 

1,968 

3,670 

1,529 

4,264 

3,624 

2,342 

3,483 

2,280 

Vinton 

653 

1,827 

621 

1,268 

405 

1,563 

•     1,215 

820 

1,190 

760 

Warren .  .  . 

2,075 

3,204 

1,998 

3,146 

2,010 

3,220 

3.224 

2,164 

3,099 

2,106 

Washington     . 

2,859 

4,545 

2,682 

4,407 

2,299 

4,866 

4,396 

3,237 

4,187 

3,143 

Wayne 

2,831 

5,061 

2.769 

4,911 

2.280 

5,605 

4,836 

3,244 

4,678 

3,179 

Williams 

1,647 

3,506 

1,596 

3,397 

1,224 

3,993 

3,205 

2,038 

3,070 

1,965 

Wood 

3,157 

5,482 

3,023 

5,319 

3,018 

6,657 

5,299 

3,539 

6,085 

3,455 

Wyandot 

1,740 

2,805 

1,648 

2,732 

1,511 

3,042 

2,679 

1,971 

2,591 

1,960 

Total 

474,907 

504,688 

454,933 

496,780 

439.897 

1  517,245 

499.971 

500.450 

474,078 

500,812 

822 
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OKLAHOF^A. 


Counties. 
(77.) 


Adair 

Alfalfa 

Atoka . . . .' 
Beaver ...    . 
Beckham .  .  . 

Blaine 

Bryan 

Caddo 

Canadian . . 

Carter 

Cherokee.  . 
Choctaw .... 
Cimarron.  . . 
Cleveland. . . 

Coal 

Comanche.. 

Cotton 

Craig 

Creek.  .  . . 

Custer 

Delaware.  . 

Dewey 

Ellis 

Garfield .... 
Garvin. .  .    . 

Grady 

Grant 

Oreer 

Harmon .  . . 

Harper 

Haskell...    . 

Hughes 

JaoKson 

Jefferson. . . . 
Johnston . .  . 

Kay 

Klngnsher.. 

Kiowa 

Latimer .... 
Le  Flore . . 
Lincoln. .  . 
Logan  .... 

Love 

McClain..    . 
McCurtain. 
Mcintosh. 
Major .... 

Marshall 

Mayes 

MuiTay .... 
Muskogee. .. 

Noble 

Nowata 

Okfuskee. . . 
Oklahoma.   . 
Okmulgee.. 

Osage 

Ottawa  .... 
Pawnee .... 

Payne 

Pittsburg . . 

Pontotoc 

Potta'atomie 
Pushmataha 
Roger  Mills 

Rogers 

Seminole. . . . 
SeQuoyah . .  . 

Stephens 

Texas    .... 

Tillman 

Tulsa 

Wagoner 

Washington 
Washita.  .  . . 

Woods 

Woodward . . 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem 


1,190 
1,390 
W79 
1,382 
1,850 
1,214 
2,974 
?V735 
2,200 
2,949 
1,594 
1,945 

387 
1,753 
MIS 
2,130 
1,500 
1,901 
3,496 
1,771 
1.223 

992 

960 
2,347 
2,697 
3,243 
1.699 
1.675 
1,091 

798 
1,486 
2,187 
»,096 
1,739 
1,724 
2,340 
1,364 
2,279 

950 
2,576 
2.258 
1,701 
1,125 
1,541 
1,763 
1,743 

762 
1,352 
1.674 
135 
4)004 
1,346 
1,355 
1,337 
7.971 
2.406 
2.052 
1.875 
1.491 
2,140 
3.441 
2.418 
3,276 
1,059 
1,148 
1,900 
U444 
1,632 
2,343 
1,349 
2,250 
4,497 
1,040 
1,839 
2.107 
1,417 
1,130 


Hu 

ghe3. 
Rep 


1,010 

1,378 

925 

917 

627 

1.339 

1^267 

2.272 

).590 

L.013 

1,379 

957 

238 

885 

824 

1,221 

685 

1.647 

2,820 

h507 

837 

796 

983 

2,8.54 

804 

1,272 

1,513 

365 

147 

662 

976 

1/219 

409 

493 

756 

2,482 

1,728 

1.017 

663 

1,940 

3,387 

2,270 

266 

680 

795 

896 

946 

449 

1,229 

458 

2,532 

1,243 

1,622 

660 

5,291 

W60 

1,527 

1,642 

1,396 

1,767 

1.914 

911 

2^042 

645 

538 

1,435 

872 

1,179 

607 

807 

625 

3,837 

799 

1,727 

958 

1,358 

1.092 


Total '148.1151  98,299    45,212 


Ben- 
son, 
Sec. 


212 
471 
524 
433 
889 

m 

757 
1,112 

422 
935 
273 
614 
138 
579 
566 
790 
366 
189 

1,281 
595 
221 
891 
690 
632 

1,001 
819 
294 
480 
255 
408 
477 
791 
684 
C21 
671 
373 
417 

1,101 
330 
641 

1,097 
552 
364 
492 
643 
552 
636 
618 
226 
350 
324 
214 
178 
573 

1,215 
754 
420 
215 
528 
833 
886 
936 

1,119 
449 
565 
531 
921 
515 

1.077 
295 
367 
849 
299 
317 
703 
473 
605 


Han 

ly, 

Proh 


32 
41 

7 

27 

28 

57 

19 

18 

73 

4 

2 

15 

5 

2 

13 

8 

5 

115 

25 

25 

10 

10 

31 

63 

2 

2 

9 

8 

33 

5 


6 
14 
20 

7 

8 
77 
15 

8 
13 
33 
60 
22 
10 
29 

4 

7 

16 
11 

8 
17 
17 
14 
31 

3 
41 
15 
51 
36 


Governor, 
1918. 


Ro'o- 
erta'n 
Dem 


494 

1,513 

1,798 

2,231 

1,091 

996 

766 

482 

1,108 

1,591 

1,392 

1,079 

1,044 

1,682 

791 

1,218 

748 

2,101 

1,555 

1,275 

856 

994 

955 

1,185 

474 

841 

1,127 

903 

2,692 

916 

933 

887 

5,461 

1,809 

1,443 

2,222 

1,123 

1,484 

2,602 

1,785 

2,086 

793 

695 

1,425 

1,151 

1,395 

1,337 

947 

1,20: 

4,011 

820 

1,130 

1,304 

936 

842 


Mc- 
K'ver 
Rep. 


817 

794 

835 

3,176 

651 

810 

1,449 

376 

140 

647 

774 

982 

364 

389 

630 

2,274 

1,527 

1,121 

539 

1,630 

2,461 

1,933 

159 

469 

305 

725 

863 

365 

955 

336 

1,473 

1,239 

1,180 

557 

4,332 

1,550 

1,184 

1,808 

1,205 

1,808 

1,222 

567 

1,592 

534 

616 

1,190 

987 

1,082 

461 

743 

360 

3,456 

595 

1,227 

580 

1,365 

1,076 


1,675| 104,132    82,865 


Gov.    (1918),  Nagle,  See,  7,435. 
U.   S.   Senator    (1918),   Owen,   Dem.,   94,646;   Mc- 
Keever,  Rep..  67,160;  Nagle,   Soc,  6,784. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  OKLAHOMA. 

1900   (Cong.),  Fua.  33,539;  Rep.,  38,253;  Soc.  Dem.. 

780;  Pop.,  780. 
1902   (Cong.).  Dem.,  4.5.409;  Rep,  45,503;  Soc,  1,963; 

Proh.,  1,035. 
1904  (Cong.),  Dem,  49.868;  Rep.,  51,454;  Soc,  4.443; 

Peo.,  1,836;  Proh.,  1,544. 
1S06   (Couet.  Conv  ).  Dem  .  53,664;  Rep.,  40,760;  Soc, 

4,040. 

1907  (Gov.),  Dem.,  137,641;  Reo.,  110,296;  Soc,  9,330. 

1908  (Pree.),  Dem.,  122,406;  Rep.,  110,558;  Soc,  21,729; 
Pop.,  434;  Ind.,  244. 

1910    (Gov  ),  Dem.1  130,218;  Rep,  99,527;  Soc,  24,707. 
119,156;  Rep..  20,786;  Soc,  42,262; 


1912   (Pres  ),  Dem. 

Proh.,  2,185. 
1914   (Gov.),  Dem., 

Soc,  52,703;  Ind., 
1914    (U.  S.  Sen  ),  Dem 

3,966;  Soc  ,  52,229. 
1916   (Pres.),  Dem.,  148,115;  Rep 

Proh.,  1,675:  Prog  ,  234. 
*1918   (Gov  ),  Dem  ,  94,994;  Rep.,  72,903 


100,597;  Rep.,  95,904;  Prog. 
2S9 

119,443;  Rep.,  73,292; 


4,189; 

Prog., 

98,299;  Soc,  45,212; 

Soc,  6,888. 


*Five  counties  missing. 

OREGON. 


PRESIDENT, 

GOVERNOR, 

19.16. 

1918. 

Counties. 

Wil- 

Hn 

Ben- 

Han- 

Wit'y 

(36) 

son, 

ghes. 

son, 

ly. 

Pierce 

com'e 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc 

Pi-oh 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Baker 

3,897 

2,541 

324 

69 

1,694 

2,147 

Benton .... 

2,488 

2,902 

120 

207 

1,135 

1,917 

Clakamas  . 

6,334 

6,349 

5S6 

222 

3,312 

3,674 

Ciatsap .... 

2,239 

2,568 

320 

65 

993 

2,125 

Columbia. 

1,451 

2,023 

182 

92 

933 

1,201 

Coos 

3,352 

3,209 

708 

74 

1,604 

2,293 

Crook .... 

2,699 

1,675 

209 

38 

517 

548 

Cuiry 

612 

541 

118 

8 

224 

461 

Deschutes  . . 

. 

Douglas .... 

3,679 

3,922 

420 

117 

1,732 

2,414 

Gilliam 

870 

657 

25 

17 

323 

563 

Grant 

1,210 

941 

145 

17- 

445 

765 

Harney 

1,239 

872 

189 

22 

487 

342 

Hood  River. 

1,188 

1,314 

ms 

58 

624 

870 

Jackson 

4.874 

3,538 

321 

230 

2,416 

2,554 

Jefferson  . . . 

904 

681 

62 

60 

380 

419 

Josephine.  . . 

1.656 

1,660 

230 

42 

680 

1,133 

Klamath. . 

1,853 

1,631 

170 

18 

649 

1,165 

Lake 

971 

793 

98 

27 

361 

499 

Lane ... 

5,880 

7,253 

607 

261 

2,673 

4,666 

Lincoln. 

915 

1,167 

190 

17 

588 

757 

Linn    .  .  . 

4,675 

4,524 

318 

253 

3,179 

3,120 

Malheui- 

1,937 

1,682 

293 

54 

710 

1,202 

Marion. 

5,699 

8,316 

473 

475 

4,376 

4,347 

Morrow .  . . 

830 

748 

92 

26 

341 

734 

Multnomah 

35,755 

41,458 

1,852 

1,083 

22,431 

24,350 

Polk 

2.844 

2,899 

187 

120 

1,757 

1,990 

Sherman. . 

747 

717 

18 

48 

354 

743 

Tillamook.. 

1,175 

1,547 

95 

53 

698 

1,090 

Umatilla... 

4,606 

3,664 

256 

122 

2,128 

2,868 

Union .... 

3,086 

2,253 

259 

63 

1,621 

1,482 

Wallowa. . . 

1,960 

1,198 

165 

20 

697 

777 

Wasco 

2,287 

2,243 

103 

80 

801 

1,330 

Washington. 

3,363 

4,888 

219 

222 

1,796 

2,831 

Wheelor .  .  . 

570 

629 

10 

6 

177 

395 

Yamhill 

3,342 

4.010 

219 

443 

1,966 

2,688 

Total 

120,087 

126,813 

^    9,711 

4.729 

65,440 

81.067 

Pres.  (1916),  Pi-og.,  310. 

Gov.    (1918),  Ramp,  Soc,  6,480. 

U.  S.  Senator  (1918),  West,  Dem..  64,303;  McNary, 
Rep.,  82,360;  Slaughter.  Soc,  5,373. 

Atty.  Gen.  (1913),  Brown,  Rep  .■-Dem  .-Proh  .# 
117,498;  Cannon.  Soc.  13,895. 

Labor  Com.  (1918),  Gram,  Rep.-Dem..  119,005: 
Nikula,   Soc,   11,842. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  OREGON. 
1872   (Pres.),  Dem.,  7,753;  Rep.,  11,818;  Lib.  Rep.,  23; 

Dem.    (O'C),  572. 
1876   (Pres  ),  Dem.,   14,158;   Rep.,   15,208;  Gr.,  508. 
1880   (Pres  ),  Dem  ,  19,948;  Rep.,  20,619;  Gr..  249. 
1882   (Gov  ),  Dem.,  20,069;  Rep.,  21,481. 
1884    (Pres.),    Dem.,    24,604;    Rep.,   26,860;    Or.,    726: 

Proh.,  492. 
1886   (Sup.  Judge),  Dem.,  27,094;  Rep.,  26,860. 
1886  (Sec.  St.).  Dem.,  25,922;  Rep.,  Z6MZ;  Proh.,  2,775. 
1888  (Cong.),  Dem.,  25,413;  Rep.,  32,820;  Proh.,  1,975. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


VOTE   FOB   PRESIDENT,    1916. 


COUNTIES. 


Adams 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks . . 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron .... 

Carbon 

Centre ... 
Chester .... 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland    .... 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Eli 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest • 

Franklin 

Fulton    

Greene ... 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lackawanna   .    . 
Lancaster ..... 
Lawrence ... 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumberland. . 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Someraet 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna .   ... 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington , 

Wayne 

Westmoreland. ... 

Wyoming 

York 


Wil- 

HU 

son, 

ghes, 

Dem 

Rep. 

3,963 

3,290 

52,833 

77,483 

3,590 

6,024 

5,805 

6,864 

3,263 

3,729 

19,267 

11,937 

7.002 

9,893 

3,655 

6,178 

7,494 

9,280 

4,544 

5,458 

9,416 

10,688 

452 

713 

4,099 

4,275 

4,120 

4,392 

8.514 

11,845 

3,269 

2,595 

6,180 

6,676 

2,967 

2,794 

5,785 

3,013 

5,814 

5,487 

6,432 

5,296 

11.483 

13,954 

7,742 

16,315 

2,186 

2,829 

9,641 

8,833 

10,416 

9,838 

463 

617 

5,336 

5,674 

1,199 

802 

3,930 

2,096 

2,181 

3,806 

2,393 

4,887 

3,253 

4,332 

1,497 

1,254 

15,727 

17,658 

10,016 

20,292 

3,906 

5,134 

3,821 

■  5,876 

11,920 

10,588 

19,999 

25,348 

6,610 

6,010 

3,161 

4,300 

6,390 

5,866 

1,965 

2,105 

3.348 

1,456 

13,658 

20,431 

1,530 

1,068 

11,000 

9,610 

9,333 

8,722 

2,348 

2,575 

90,800 

194,163 

971 

598 

1,733 

2,386 

13,396 

17,806 

1,249 

1,797 

2,957 

6,008 

1,037 

888 

3,»145 

3.891 

2,294 

5,347 

1,272 

1,902 

3,938 

*    3,856 

2,628 

3,413 

7,747 

lfl,367 

2,019 

2,869 

13,829 

15,283 

1.444 

1,698 

16,314 

12,276 

521,784 

703,734 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


82 
7,815 
316 
904 
238 
3,140 
491 
200 
233 
211 
725 

15 
179 
122 
204 
175 
816 
344 
116 
526 
167 
841" 
212 
225 
1,000 
849 
110 
325 

11 

67 
169 
381 
445 

32 
598 
551 
602 
211 
890 
1,249 
1,087 

87 
425 
777 
217 
721 

16 

457 

1,012 

30 
4,716 

14 
243 
909 

48 
527 

21 

28 

4. 

553 

346 

1,056 

52 

2,591 

41 

730 


Han- 

ly, 

Proh. 


184 
2,052 

364 

526 

112 
393 
519 
707 
172 
1,351 
593 

25 
138 
146 
295 
278 
624 

82 
272 
590 
421 
470 
464 
163 
1,035 
425 
113 
27§ 

11 

83 
162 
808 
341 

24 
764 
1,117 
680 
320 
300 
575 
728 
348 
766 

95 

65 
257 

48 
588 
305 

50 
871 

20 
179 
239 

20 
306 

74 
263 
316 

57 

1,060 

749 

587 

197 

1,017 

74 
1.368 


42,637    28,525 


Rei- 
raer, 
Inds- 


417 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1918. 


Counties. 


Adams 

Allegheny. . 
Armstrong . . 

Beaver 

Bedford .... 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford .  .  . 
BiicliS . . 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron    .  . 
Carbon .... 
Centre. 
Clicstcr 
Clarion  . . 
Clearfield . . 

Clinton 

Columbia... 
Crawford . . . 
Ciunberl'd.. 
Dauphin. . . . 
Delaware . . . 

Elk 

Erie 

F.iyette 

Forest 

Franklin .... 
Fulton      .    . 
Greene.  .  . 
H'tingdon 
Indiana . 
Jelfeison . . . 
Juniata..    .. 
Lackawanna 
Lancastei'.. 
Lawrence . . . 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne .... 
Lycoming... 
McKean .... 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe .... 
M'tgomery  . 

Montour 

N'tliampt'n 
N'thumb'ld . 

Perry 

Phil'delphia. 

Pike 

Potter 

SchuylkiU. .. 

Snyder 

Somerset.  . . 
Sullivan. . .  . 
Susqueh'na  . 
Tioga   .... 

Union 

Venango. . . . 

Warren 

Washington. 
Wayne.  . . 
Westmorel'd 
Wyoming. 
York 


Spr 

oul 
Rep. 


Total 


3,160 
50,537 
4,098 
4,819 
3,549 
8,444 
7,557 
4,933 
7,728 
4,179 
8,214 

597 
3,077 
3,9C: 
9.172 
1,942 
5,135 
2,361 
2,823 
4,653 
5,04(i 
13,593 
14,606 
1,536 
6,721 
9,253 

527 
4,607 

783 

2,009 

3,340 

4,310 

3,546 

1,355 

11,717 

17,496 

3,574 

4.891 

7,340 

16,39) 

5,142 

3,257 

4,897 

2,137 

1,073 

15,829 

942 

6,340 

6,961 

2,465 

151,872 

370 

1,792 

12,380 

1,742 

6,098 

771 
2,896 
3,801 
1,892 
3,218 
3,025 
8,707 
2,335 
10,940 
1,278 
12,186 


Spr 

oul. 
Wash 


547,833 


27 

385 
39 
44 
38 

119 
70 
37 
54 
40 

119 
24 
49 
33 

107 
99 
93 
28 
D6 
39 
30 

153 

115 

23 

63 

45 

3 

55 

6 

12 

31 

24 

32 

9 

28 
42 
35 
61 
■    70 

155 

1)9 
71 
21 
33 

210 
86 
21 

124 

65 

4 

574 

1 

17 

147 
16 
46 
14 
44 
40 
36 
34 
33 
62 
38 
97 

20 

149 


Bonni 
well, 
Dem. 


2,620 
29,147 
1,414 
2,350 
1,547 
11,930 
4,074 
1,404 
4,645 
2,014 
5,830 

234 
3,142 
2,287 
2,935 
1,461 
3,536 
1,471 
3,746 
2,801 
2,745 
5,027 
3,791 
1,552 
5,216 
5,556 

234 
2,681 

774 
2,677 

997 

993 
1,372 

785 
10,886 
4,572 
1,269 
1,661 
7,903 
15,119 
4,009 
1,544 
2,702 

884 
1,339 
7,228 

905 

6,644 

5,912 

1,244 

56,441 

511 

725 
11,167 

607 
1,581 

615 
1,368 

666 

645 
1,525 
1,187 
4,034 
1,205 
8,206 

534 
9,731 


Bonni 
well, 
F.  P. 


4,614  297,557 


10 

1,819 

28 

98 

8 

231 

74 

19 

36 

39 

224 

4 

61 

16 

36 

104 

87 

23 

26 

42 

38 

148 

405 

17 

98 

54 

2 

16 
1 

15 
9 
28 
13 
6 

63 

70 

44 

58 

247 

289 

■    102 

43 

14 

7 

26 

131 

15 

653 

99 

10 

2,906 

3 

11 

320 

18 

49 

14 

35 

18 

13 

43 

19 

69 

30 

265 

23 

66 


Sehl, 
Soc 


9,597 


64 
3,697 

79 

329 

115 

1,752 

227 

45 
186 

91 

289 

4 

61 

38 

64 

46 
296 
103 

36 
160 

80 
288 
127 

93 
805 
288 

35 

78 
I  6 

18 

53 
144 
122 

15 
224 
229 
139 

76 
301 
360 
406 

93 
277 

70 

20 
383 

11 
185 
301 

23 
3,225 

26 

91 
293 

19 
214 

14 

16 

20 

17 
139 
125 
305 

41 
908 

17 
299 


Fith- 

ian, 

Proh. 


122 
2,689 
308 
470 
154 
234 
417 
357 
174 
850 
403 

33 
120 
263 
290 
396 
646 
115 
206 
793 
665 
1,253 
232 
163 
615 
480 
121 
274 

17 

91 
107 
665 
293 

86 
323 
501 
720 
181 
247 
603 
939 
371 
1,848 

93 
111 
270 

70 
474 
301 
191 
794 

36 
116 
215 

74 
316 

92 
200 
173 

99 
826 
731 
568 
194 
891 

53 
698 


18,7061  27,360 


Total  number  of  votes  cast,  1,297,097.  Hughes's  plurality,  181,950.  Hughes's  nlajority,  110,371.  The 
vote  given  is  that  cast  for  the  first  elector  on  each  ticliet. 

Gov.    (1918),  Macauley,   Single  Tax,   1,075. 

For  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  (1918)  the  highest  vote,  213,664,  was  cast  for  John  W.  Kephart;  for 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  William  D.  Porter,  413,753;  for  Lieut.-Gov.  (1918),  Edwin  Beidlemann,  Rep., 
got  550,925  votes,  and  3,566  on  the  WashiQgton  ticket;  for  Sec.  of  Intern.  Affairs  (1918),  Jas.  F.  Woodward, 
Rep.,  got  518,389,  and  2,850  on  the  Wasliington  ticket. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


1872   (Pres),  Dem.,  212,041;  Rep.,  349,589:  Proh.,  1,630. 

1875  (Gov.),  Dem.,  292,145;  Rep.,  304,173;  Proh  ,13.244. 

1876  (Pres  ),  Dem.,  366,204;  Rep.,  384,148;  Gr.,  7,204; 
Proh.,  1,318. 


1878    (Gov.),  Dem.,  297,137;  Rep.,  319,490;  Gr.,  81,758; 

Proh.,  3,759. 
1880    (Pres  ),  Dem.,  407,428;  Rep.,  444,704;  Gr.,  20,668; 

Proh.,  1,939. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 


COUNTIES. 


Bristol 

Kent 

Newport. . 

Providence. 

Washington 


Total 40,394 


PEE8IDENT. 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dom 


1,293 
2,G32 
2,932 
31,314 
2,224 


Hu 

gbes, 
Rep 


1,574 
4,038 
4,003 
32,40fi 
2,837 


U.  S.  Sena- 
tor, 1916. 


Sbau- 
neaay, 
Dem 


1,060 
2,329 
2,846 
29.636 
1,702 


44,858    37,573    42,055 


Colt, 
Rep. 


1.756 
3,496 
3,828 
29,996 
2,979 


Governor, 
1916. 


Arch- 
•  bit, 
Dem 


1.085 
2.486 
2.009 
28.856 
1,595 


36.031 


Beeck 
man. 
Rep. 


1,645 
3,397 
4,562 
30,084 
2  994 


42.682 


Prea.    (1916)     Benson,   Soc,   1,914;   Hanly,   Prob 
470:  Relmer,  Soc.  L.    180. 

Gov.    (1916),  Soc,  2.167 
-    Gov.  (1918),  Soc.  1,648 


Prob.,  518;  Soc  L.,  201. 
no  Prob.  or  Soc.  L.  vote. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 
In  the  following  years  the  Democrata  won: 
1887    (Gov.).  Dem.,  18.095:  Rep.,  15,111;  Prob..  1,895. 

1889  (Gov.),  Dem.,  21,289;  Rep.,  16,870;  Law  Enforc, 
3,597;    Prob..    1.346. 

1890  (Gov.),  Dem.,  20.548;  Rep.,  18,983;  Law  Enforc, 


752;  Proh.,  1,820. 
1893   (Gov  ),  Dem., 

1902  (Gov.),  Dem., 
Soc,   1,283. 

1903  (Gov.),  Dem., 
Soc.   L.,  943. 


22.015;  Rep.,  21.830;  Prob.,  3,265. 
32,279;  Rep.,  24,541;  Proh.,  1,689; 

30,578;  Rep.,  29  275;  Proh.,  936; 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


C0UNTIB3. 


AbljevlUe 
Aiken. .  .  . 
Anderson    . 
Bamberg  . . 
Barnwell. . . 
Beaufort.. 
Berkeley . 
Calboun.  . 
Charleston 
Cherokee . . 
Chester .... 
Chesterfield 
Clarendon. 
Colleton.  . 
Darlington 

Dillon 

Dorchester 
EtSgefield . . 
Fairflold 
Florence. .  . 
Georgetown 
Greenville. 
Greenwood. 
Hampton.  . 
Horry . .    . 
Jasper. .    . . 
Kershaw..    . 
Lancaster. 
Laurens .... 

Lee 

Lexington . 

Marion 

Marlboroiigh 
McCormIck 
Newberry . . 
Oconee.  .  .  . 
Orangehurg. 
Pickens.  . . 
Richland . . . 

Saluda 

Spartanbu.-g 
Sumter .... 

Union 

Williamsbu'g 
York 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem 


Hu 

gbes. 
Rep 


Total 61,837 


900 

1,750 

2.609 

820 

1,454 

376 

457 

665 

1.9?-9 

1.271 

1.182 

1.883 

894 

974 

1.462 

972 

716 

959 

726 

1,912 

470 

3,384 

1,636 

852 

1,638 

243 

989 

1,426 

1,895 

779 

2,060 

1.010 

1.071 

637 

1.719 

885 

2,641 

1.139 

2.283 

1,227 

4,503 

1.357 

1,476 

1.213 

1.393 


21 

105 
6 

41 

129 

13 

17 

3 

18 

31 

5 


14 
1 

14 

14 

31 

3 

2 
2 
19 

59 
159 

291 

1 

112 

142 

6 

57 

23 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


Prog 


35 


46 


20 


12 


Gov. 
1918. 


Coop- 
er, 
Dem. 


1,553 


135 


164 


362 
718 
711 
B03 
360 
191 
237 
377 
908 
597 
457 
741 
320 
519 
446 
227 
339 
517 
361 

1.046 
209 
667 
739 
429 
392 
95 
461 
719 
989 
317 
980 
326 
246 
362 
822 
610 

1.001 
282 

1,398 
60S 

1.738 
330 
626 
465 
519 


Sen. 
1918. 


Dial, 
Dem. 


25,267 


303 
808 
694 
481 
427 
151 
153 
386 
982 
543 
519 
679 
297 
596 
391 
244 
300 
551 
353 

1,070 
204 
709 
692 
500 
466 
94 
363 
667 
973 
312 
977 
452 
360 
325 
810 
526 

1,313 
352 

1,342 
643 

1.768 
440 
620 
440 
516 


SOUTH    DAKOTA. 


25,792 


T!iere  were  no   opposing  candidates  in   1918. 
For  the  short  term  in  the   U.  S.  Senate  W.    P. 
Pollock  got  25,733  votea. 


Counties. 


Aurora 
Beadle. . . 
Bennett.  . 
Bon  Homme 
Brookings 
Brown 
Brule. . 
Buffalo 
Butte .  .  . 
Campbell.  . 
Charles  Mix 
Clark  . .      . . 

Clay 

Coddington. 
Corson.  .  . . 

Custer 

Davison.  . 

Day 

Deuel 

Dewey 

Douglas .... 
Edmunds.  . . 
Fall  River. . . 

Faulk 

Grant 

Gregory.  .  . 

Haakon 

Hamlin  .  . 

Hand 

Hanson.    .    . 
Harding    . 
Hughes .... 
Hutcliinson 

Hyde 

.Tackson  .   . 

Jerauld 

Jones 

Kingsbury . . 

Lake 

Lawrence. . . 
Lincoln. . . . 
Lyman.  .  . 
Marshall  . 
McCook .  . 
McPheraon. . 
Meade..   . 
Mellette   .    . 

Miner 

Minnehaha. 
Moody.    . 
Pennington. 

Perkins 

Potter 

Roberts 

Sanborn.  .  . 

Spink 

Stanley . .'. . . 

Sully   

Tripp 

Turner 

Union ; 

Walworth. . 
Yankton  . .  . 
Ziebach 

Total 


President, 
1916. 


Wll- 

Bon, 

Dem 


793 

1,828 

222 

1.278 

1.3a5 

2.676 

975 

182 

930 

163 

2,011 

1.016 

1.207 

1.344 

641 

488 

1,374 

907 

584 

379 

597 

634 

923 

629 

772 

1,242 

475 

692 

905 

712 

597 

636 

519 

305 

279 

589 


1,096 
1,027 
2,157 

936 
1,062 

885 
1,021 

224 
1.224 

436 

880 
3.494 

898 
1,339 

939 

408 
1,191 

898 
1,622 

381 

268 
1,311 
1,134 
1,313 

590 
1,438 

211 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep 


59.191 


735 

1,662 

67 

1.231 

1.638 

2.659 

729 

80 

537 

644 

1.450 

1.226 

1.000 

1,550 

503 

392 

1.516 

1,758 

908 

352 

815 

894 

668 

759 

1,098 

1,434 

399 

1,039 

EOl 

767 

520 

611 

1.636 

438 

283 

612 


1,339 

1,398 

2.074 

1.591 

981 

808 

1.194 

992 

858 

379 

1,006 

4.318 

973 

1,108 

890 

512 

1,259 

711 

1.660 

254 

281 

1.074 

1,573 

1,108 

761 

1,429 

275 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


23 

121 

4 

to 

46. 
472, 

1 
135 
M 
41 
28 
25 
47 
41 
50 
67 
12it 
11 
14 
3 
41 
44 
25 
48 
72 
86 
30 
49 
9 
119 
3d 
53 
40 


70 
92 

114 
C2 
99 
56 
49 
l(i 

Ml 
15 
24 

197 
89 

122 

113 
7 

187 
2S 
74 
19 

41 

18 

19 

23 

45 

10 


Han- 

iy. 

Proh. 


15 

24 

4 

20 

94 

77 

6 

2 

10 

11 

12) 

56 

14 

50 

7 

I 

46 

86 

■M 

4 

3 

43 

10 

22 

67 

17 

12 

36 

27 

13 

15 

9 

27 

5 

5 

58 


23 
29, 
5lJ 
17 
24 
24 

■1 
20 

2 
17 
194 
32 
24 
13 
11 
32 
56 
59 
10 


Governor, 

1918. 


Bird, 
Dem. 

199 
524 
104 
425 
.315 
720 
406 

78 
309 

32 
855 
256 
248 
624 
120 
201 
311 
272 
151 
151 
229 
116 
378 
188 
161 
632 
164 
194 
289 
197 

92 
198 

53 

64 
104 
164 
107 
248 
248 
621 
189 
246 
271 

65 
140 
426 
217 
271 
1,152 
234 
452 
231 
165 
193 
143 
381 
171 

63 
641 
266 
361 
2t5 
507 
111 


64,217'    3.760l     1.774'  17,858 


Nor- 
beck. 
Rep. 


525 

1,211 

68 

903 

1,505 

2,140 

721 

171 

705 

199 

1,044 

1,069 

909 

1,142 

331 

480 

1,017 

2,201 

776 

355 

522 

41S 

630 

644 

847 

876 

573 

800 

609 

455 

440 

639 

320 

377 

289 

575 

280 

1,097 

1,127 

1.554 

1,207 

676 

780 

137 

833 

820 

281 

664 

3,680 

784 

1,117 

654 

429 

1.087 

605 

1,438 

400 

251 

956 

1.009 

896 

493 

1,148 

284 


51,175 


Gov.  (1918),  Bates,  Ind.,  25,118;  Lewis,  Ind.   1,268: 
Anderson,  Soc,  741. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1918),  Rinebart,  Dem.,  36,219;  Sterling, 
Rep..  51,198;  Raflterty,  Ind  ,  5,560. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
(Cong  ),    Dem.,   22,339;    Rep.,   43,365. 
(Cong.),  Dem.,  25,044;   Rep.,  44.900. 
(Gov  ),  Dem..  23,840;  Rep  .  53,904. 
■-  -  18,484;  Rep.,  34,-187;  F.  A..  24,591. 

7,199;  Rep.,  17,614;  F.  A.,  14,587. 
9,081;  Rep.,  34,833;  Pop.,  26,544. 
8,756;  Rep.,  18,401;   Pop.,  26.568; 


1886 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1894 


(Gov.).  Dem., 
(Cong.),  Dgm., 
(Pres  ) ,  Dem  , 
(Gov.),  Dem., 
Pro.,  1,011. 

1896  (Pres  ),  Dera.-Pop.,  41,225:  Rop.,  41,042;  Pro.,  683. 
1898    (Gov.),  Dem.-Pop.,  37.31S;   Rep.,  36,949. 
1900    (Prea.),  Dem.,  39.544;   Rep.,  54,539;   Pro.    1,542: 
Soc.  D.,  169;  Pop  ,  339.  ■ 
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TENNESSEE. 


PRESIDENT, 

?  Governor, 

-    1916. 

1918. 

COUNTIES 

Wil- 

Hu- 

Ben- 

Hau- 

Rob- 

Lind- 

son, 

ghes, 

son, 

ly, 

erts. 

say, 

Dem 

Rep 

Soc. 

Proh 

Dem 

Rep 

Anderson .  .  . 

MO 

1,733 

20 

293 

1,115 

Bedford 

2,578 

1,327 

1 

1,609 

597 

Benton 

1,313 

805 

'24 

1,048 

539 

Bledsoe 

423 

681 

, 

242 

318 

Blount 

1,017 

2,462 

1 

-18 

529 

1,766 

Bradley .... 

795 

1,482 

18 

7 

389 

605 

Campbell . . . 

485 

1,691 

46 

304 

788 

Cannon  .... 

936 

456 

643 

204 

Carroll    .  .  . 

2,005 

2,222 

40 

1 

1,316 

1,773 

Carter 

498 

2,961 

190 

1,283 

Cheatham . 

1.417 

439 

779 

92 

Chester . . . 

864 

646 

42 

542 

341 

Claiborne.. . 

1,053 

1,398 

19 

500 

624 

Clay.    ...... 

C89 

578 

17 

1 

438 

268 

Cocke  ..... 

595 

1,504 

13 

2 

361 

755 

Coffee 

1,840 

494 

24 

1,245 

187 

Crockett . . . 

1,608 

1,144 

1,033 

644 

Cumberland 

429 

924 

3 

163 

329 

Davidson 

8,958 

3,168 

194 

5,251 

372 

Decatur 

887 

893 

17 

446 

546 

DeKalb      . 

1,407 

1,343 

10 

1,361 

1,175 

Dickson .  . 

2,105 

1,008 

40 

1 

1,207 

226 

Dyer 

1,997 

459 

36 

1,231 

226 

Fayette 

1,812 

117 

2 

1,271 

59 

Fentress 

348 

925 

44 

3 

250 

305 

Franklin   . 

2,469 

711 

55 

...    I 

2,021 

293 

Gibson .  . 

3,609 

1,462 

23 

2,395 

747 

Giles  .  . . 

3,209 

1,488 

5 

1 

2,314 

626 

Grainger . . . 

843 

1,529 

3 

481 

1,144 

Greene .... 

2,255 

3,059 

1,506 

2,338 

Grundy 

736 

319 

103 

419 

224 

Hamblen .  . 

741 

795 

31 

467 

573 

Hamilton.  . 

5,840 

4,709 

156 

70 

2,915 

1,851 

Hancock .   . . 

387 

1,229 

•    •    .    . 

134 

339 

Hardeman    . 

1,729 

(190 

7 

1,173 

229 

Hardin 

979 

1,811 

15 

528 

1,071 

Hawkins .    . 

1,147 

1,755 

17 

•    •   •    • 

608 

994 

Haywood.  . 

1,677 

61 

11 

•    ■   • 

1,215 

16 

Henderson 

982 

1,387 

37 

613 

931 

Henry .... 

2,988 

1,393 

60 

*7 

1,813 

631 

Hickman 

1,479 

1,026 

25 

, 

983 

341 

Houston . .  . 

627 

207 

42 

1 

517 

39 

Humphreys 

1,148 

452 

17 

976 

149 

Jackson    .  . 

1,506 

740 

826 

361 

James 

230 

606 

147 

411 

Jcflcrson . . . 

520 

1,689 

9 

414 

1,443 

263 
4,214 

1,812 
5,836 

128 
2,600 

860 
4,416 

Knox 

111 

Lake 

727 

130 

12 

414 

13 

Counties 


Lauderdale. . 
Lawrence.  . 
Lewis. 

Lincoln 

Loudon 

Macon 

McMinn 

McNairy .  .  . 
Madison ...  . 
Marlon .... 
Marshall  . 
Maury 
Meigs 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morgan .... 
Obion .... 
Overton    . 

Perry 

Pickett 

Polk 

Putnam.  .  . 

Rhea 

Roane .... 
Robertson    . 
Rutherford. 
Scott .... 
Sequatchie . . 

Sevier 

Shelby 

Smith 

Stew.art .... 
Sullivan.  . .  . 

Sumner 

Tipton.  .  .  . 
Trousdale . . . 

Unicoi 

Union 

Van  Buren . . 

Warren 

Washington . 
V/ajTie .    . . 
Weakley . .   . 

White 

Williamson. 
AVilson    .  .  . 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem 


1,579 

1,787 

387 

2,791 

424 

980 

1,090 

1,461 

2,660 

1,155 

1,653 

2,169 

541 

1,263 

1,981 

722 

563 

3,170 

1,512 

663 

418 

767 

2,307 

661 

669 

2,107 

2,941 

206 

335 

302 

10,967 

2,196 

1,712 

2,602 

2,' 

2,036 

688 

226 

389 

405 

1,857 

1,831 

517 

3,639 

1,407 

2,036 

2,535 


Total 153.282  1 16,223 


Hu- 
ghes, 
Rep 


532 

1,837 

414 

552 

710 

1,600 

1,726 

1,616 

1,194 

1,432 

462 

720 

608 

1,470 

1,015 

72 

1,265 

598 

1,030 

483 

.501 

892 

1,383 

768 

1,395 

733 

1,116 

1,486 

238 

2,859 

4,515 

941 

591 

1,776 

612 

299 

217 

961 

1,490 

151 

632 

2,744 

1,626 

1,785 

590 

603 

841 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


101 
6 
1 

202 

"38 
7 

76 
70 


Han- 

ly. 

Proh 


4 
12 
19 

e 

'I 


-i; 


2,542|  U  147 


GOVERNOit, 

191S. 


Rob- 
erts, 
Dem 


LlQd- 

siiy. 

Rep 


1,152 

1,072 

230 

2,120 

232 

477 

679 

826 

1,560 

532 

1,385 

1,852 

379 

770 

1,478 

434 

265 

1,757 

1,111 

256 

268 

318 

1,589 

504 

415 

1,873 

2,267 

93 

217 

187 

7,894 

1,567 

1,108 

1,254 

1,861 

1,691 

621 

86 

202 

231 

1,126 

878 

257 

1,950 

1,136 

1,686 

1,770 


174 

1,104 

11? 

]C<J 

522 

1.157 

1,183 

1,224 

493 

949 

157 

215 

405 

87o 

3£'3 

5 

570 

199 

612 

194 

343 

353 

840 

538 

644 

181 

342 

614 

17A 

1,629 

779 

758 

130 

673 

242 

321 

103 

453 

1,132 

79 

343 

1,381 

1,039 

818 

193 

155 

400 


99,706    60,623 


Pres 
Gov 


(1916),  Benson,  Soc,  2,542;  Hanly,  Proh.,  147. 
(1918),  Wiles,  Soc  ,  2,070;  no  Proh.  vote  recorded. 


PAST   VOTE   OF  TENNESSEE. 


1872    (Pres  ),  Dem.,  94,391;  Rep.,  83,655. 

1876    (Pres  ),  Dem.,   133,166;   Rep.,  89,568. 

1878    (Gov.),  Dem.,  89.018;  Rep.,  42,328;  Gr.,  15,196. 

1880    (Pres  ),  Dem.,  128,191;  Rep.,  107,677;  Gr     5,917 

Pro.,  43. 
1880    (Gov.),  Debt  Paying  Dem.,  79,003;  Rep.,  103,971 

Gr.,  3,614;  No  Credit  Dem..  57,546 
1882   (Gov),  Debt  Paying  Dem  ,  120,637;  Rep.,  93,168 

Gr.,  9,180;  No  Oedit  Dem  .  4,814. 
1884    (Pres),   Dem.,   133,270;   Rep.,   124,094;  Gr..  957 

Pro.,  1,151. 
1886    (Sup.  Judge),  Dem.,  156,150 
1886    (Gov.),  Dem.,  126,628;  Rep., 
1888    (Gov  ),  Dem,  156,799;  Rep, 
1838    (Pres),  Dem,  158,779;  Rep., 

Pro.,  5,969. 

1890   (Gov  ),  Dem.,  113,549;  Rep.,  76,081;  Pro,  11,082. 
1892   (Gov.),  Dem.,   127,247;  Rep.,   100,629;   I.   Dem., 

31,515;  Pro  ,  5,427. 
1892    (Pres.),  Dem.,  138,874;  Rep.,  100,331;  Pop.,  23,447; 

Pro.,  4,851. 
1894   (Gov  ),  Dem.,  104,356;  Rep.,  105,104;  Pop.,  23,092. 
1896    (Pres  ),  Dem.,  163.651;  Pop.,  4,525;  Rep.,  148,773; 

Gold  D..  1,951;  Pro.,  3,098. 
1898   (Gov.),  Dem.-Pop.,  105,640;  Rep.,  72,611;  Pop., 

1,722;  Pro.,  2,411. 


Rep.,  122.431. 

109,835. 

139,014;  Pro.,  6,893. 

138,988;  U.  L,  48; 


,  121,194 

,    59,002; 

iGo ,369 


1900    (Gov.),  Dem.-Pop.,  145,708;  Rep,  119,831 

1,269;    Pro.,   3,378;    Soc.    L .    257. 
1900    (Pres.),  Dem -Pop.,  144,751;  Rep 

3,914;  Soc.  D.,  415;  Pop.,  1,360 
1902    (Gov.),   Dem.-Pop.,   98,954;    Rep 

2,193. 
1904    (Pres.),  Dem.-Pop.,  131,653;  Rep 

2,401;  Pro.,  1,889;  Soc,  1,354. 
1904    (Gov.),  Dem  ,  131,503;  Rep.,  103,409;  Soc, 
1906   (Gov.),   Dem.-Pop.,   101,166;   Rep  ,  92,804 

1,169. 
1908    (Pres,),  Dem -Pop.,  135,819;  Rep.,  118,519 

1,882;    Pro.,   268;   Pop,   1,081;   Ind.,  232 
1910    (Gov  ),  Dem.,  121,674;  Rep.,  133,999;  Soc. 
1912    (Pres.),  Dem  ,  130,335; 

Soc,  3,493;  I^o.,  825. 
1912   (Gov.),  Dem.,  114,369 

Pi-O.,   2,702. 

1914    (Gov.),  Dem.,  136,816,   ..„.. --- 

1916   (Pres.),  Dem.,  152,955;  Rep.,  116,257;  Soc 

Pro.,  147. 
1916   (Gov.),  Dem.,  146,759;  Rep.,  117,819;  Soc 


:  Pop  , 

;  Pro  , 

i    Pro, 

;  Pop, 

,  1,109;. 
;  Soc, 

;  Soc, 

,  1,704. 
53,725; 


Rep.,  59,444;  Prog. 
Rep..  123,828;  Soc,  4,464 
Rep.,  115,821;  Soc. 


1916    (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem 
2,187. 

1918   (Gov.),  Dem.,  99,706 


143,718;  Rep.,  118,138 
Rep.,  60,623. 


,  1,671. 
,  2,542; 

,  2,070. 
;  Soc, 


82& 
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TEXAS. 


Com*  rcEs. 


Andersi:u .... 

Andrei;.2 

Angeliia 

Aransas 

Archer 

Armstrong . . 
Atascosa  .  . 
Austin  ...     . 

Bailey 

Bandera . . . 
Bastrop  .   . . 
Baylor. ... 

Bee 

Bell 

Be.xar ... 
Blanco   .    ... 
Borden   . . . 
Bosque. . .. 

Bowie 

Brazori:i 

Brazos 

Brewster     . . 
Briscoe . 
Brooks . 
Brown. . 
Burleson  . .    . 
Burnet . 

Caldwell , 

Calhoun 

Callahan  ...   . 

Cameron 

Camp 

Carson 

Cass.TS 

Caatro 

Chambero  . . . 
Cherokee 
Childress     . . 

Clay 

Cochran 

Coke.T.   .    . 
Coleman. . . 

Collin 

Colllngs'>vorch 

Colorado 

Comal 

Comanche .   . 

Concho 

Cooke 

CoryeU 

Cottle 

Crane 

Crockett 

Crosby . . . 
Culberson  . . . 

Dallam 

Dallas 

Dawson .    . . 
Deal  Smith.. 

Delta 

Denton 

De  Witt 

Dickens     .  . .  . 

Dimmit 

Donley 

Duval 

Eastland 

Ector 

Edwards 

Ellis 

El  Paso  . .    .  . 

Erath 

Falls 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Fisher 

Floyd 

Foard 

Fort  Bend 

Franklin 

Freestone 

Frio 

Gaines 

Galveston 

Garza 


President,  1'ji6.   | 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem 


1,984 
71 

1,344 
179 
527 
'io. 
635 
9G0 


53 

1,335 

711 

58-1 

3,!il") 

7,UU8 

628 

81 

i,56l 

t.SJi 

i.U3i 

1,02 

iO 

^60 

10! 

i,08C 

1,208 

i)i3 

1,216 

388 

95<» 

l,2t» 

72 

326 

1,505 

176 

230 

2,002 

948 

1,32^ 


1,700 
4,141 

589 
1,041 

432 
1,494 

418 
2,273 
l,8i)2 

455 


Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

501 


75 

2 
104 

43 
110 


168 

550 

47 
152 
35S 
5,483 
235 
1 
179 
414 
581 
273 

43 
4 

63 
181 
262 
115 
225 

84 

74 
420 
206 

78 
707 

69 
101 
241 

31 
177 


29 

96 
594 

31 
358 
743 
148 

36 
333 
18S 

12 


65 

16 

4ft;; 

31 

124 

82 

363 

81 

;3,410 

2,554 

2KH 

14 

356 

77 

1,254 

72 

2,844 

451 

1,056 

1,068 

389 

15 

193 

74 

636 

42 

597 

37 

1,485 

146 

12(1 

2 

299 

73 

4,718 

324 

3,603 

1,770 

2,(t24 

184 

2,037 

729 

3.493 

471 

1,902 

1,212 

950 

46 

600 

48 

475 

41 

788 

329 

684 

62 

1,575 

637 

4111 

55 

80 

e,543 

1,263 

330 

14 

42 

182 

190 

54 

76 

38 

301 

53 

106 

72 

67 


5 
46 

39 

184 

10 

16 

115 

157 

23 

39 


54 

3 
294 

5 

74 

111 

287 

232 

236 

40 

229 

78 

88 

15 

42 

97 

4 

4 

72 

14l 


Counties. 


Gillespie. . . . 
OhiKS  ocH 

Goliad 

Gonzales  . . . 

Gray 

Grayson 

Gregg . .   . 

Grimes 

Guadalupe... 

Hale 

Kail .-. . 

Hamilton 

Handsford . . . 
Hardeman . . . 

Haidln 

Hai-ria 

Harrison 

Hartley.. .. 

Has!:cll 

Haya 

Hemphill  .    . 
Henderson . . . 

Hidalgo 

Hill 

Hockley .... 

Hood 

Hopkins . . . 

Houston 

Howard . 

Hunt 

Hutchinson . 
Irion ...    . 
Jack ... 

Jackson  

Jasoer 

Jeff  Davis   . . 
Jefferson. . 
Jim  Hogg  . . . 
Jim  Wells 
Johnson . 
Jones. . . 
Karnes   . 
Kaufman . . . 

Kendall 

Kent 

Kerr 

Kimble 

King 

Kinney 

Kleberg 

Kriox 

Lamar 

Lamb 

Lampasas 

La  Salle 

Lavaca 

Lee 

Leon 

Liberty 

Limestone. 
Lipscomb . . . . 
Live  Oak  . . . . 

Llano 

Loving .... 

Lubbock 

Lynn 

Madison 

M  a^ion 

Martin 

Mason 

Matagorda. . . 
Maverick  . . . 
McCuHoch. .. 
McLennan . . . 
McMullen.. . 

Medina 

Menard 

Midland 

Milam 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Montague 

Montgomery.. 

Moore 

Morris 


PaESIDENT,  1916. 


WU- 

non, 

Dero 


405 
93 

605 
1,675 

482 
5,092 

820 
1,108 

830 

908 

925 

:i 
166 

9; 

1,279 

10,13: 

1,374 

161 

1,200 

905 

496 

1,790 

1,364 

3,951 


»,: 


693 

2,.5P8 

1,730 
747 

4,242 
114 
150 
862 
403 
906 
234 

3,032 
187 
335 

3.040 

1,798 
889 

2,780 
232 
212 
821 
223 
4' 
223 
427 
f&l 

3,412 
150 
84S 
340 

1.784 
571 
979 
704 

2,188 
350 
397 
716 

"'633 
331 
730 
445 
125 
386 
748 
192 
847 

4,979 
115 
758 
267 
339 

2,198 
640 
803 

1,803 
880 
103 
689 


Mu 

ghes, 
Hep 


1,463 

8 

548 

649 

69 

1,02-1 

1d£ 

103 

1,812 

80 

49 

201 

4 

94 
158 
3.009 
172 
30 

9: 

123 
141 
268 
260 
382 


64 
218 
373 

30 
424 

2.S 

0 

12! 
123 

75 

74 
488 

11 
100 
275 
114 
238 
427 
590 
2 
272 

13 

3 

201 

!08 

64 
30: 

1 
113 

40 
936 
836 
335 
235 
225 
116 
119 

72 

"34 

15 

120 

166 

14 

157 

25: 

246 
61 

940 
29 

650 
44 
24 

576 

129 
39 

245 

197 
6 

163 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc 


12 
4 
59 
51 
35 

285 
25 
25 
7 
43 
88 
46 
14 

123 
92 

433 

60 

1 

369 
10 
23 

354 
29 
86 

84 
231 
155 

99 

155 

6 

11 
115 

63 

41 

1 

155 

'35 

166 

214 

5 

172 

5 

25 

30 

13 


44 
105 

96 
4 

31 

3 

241 

82 
162 

82 
107 

47 

51 

23 

"27 

8 

41 

1 

22 
32 
79 
2 
117 
122 


26 

32 

7 

230 

106 

80 

242 

141 


52 


COtJNTIBS 


PRESID.'SNT,  1916. 


Motley . . . 
Nacogdoches 
Navarro . . . 

N^ewton 

Nolan .   . 
Nueces . .   . 
Ochiltree 

Oldham 

Orange 

Palo  Pinto 

Panola 

Parker 

Parmer 

Pecos 

Folk 

J'otter 

Presidio 

Raina 

Kandall 

Real 

Reagan 

Red  River 

Reev>a ... 

Refugio 

Roberts 

Robertson 
Rockwall 
Runnels . 

Riislc 

Sabine 

San  Augustine. 
San  Jacinto 
San  Patricio  . 

San  Saba 

Schleicher 

Scurry 

Shackelford . . . 

Shelby 

Sherman 

Smith 

Somervell 

St.arr 

Stephens 

Sterling 

Stonewall 

Sutton 

Swisher 

Tarrant 

Taylor 

Terrell 

Terry 

Throckmorton 

Titus 

Tom  Green. . . . 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Upton 

Uvalde 

Val  Verde 

Van  Zant 

Victoria 

Walker 

Waller 

Ward 

Washington.. 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler 

Wichita 

Wilbarger. . .   . 

Willacy 

Williamson 

Wilson 

Winkler 

Wise 

Wood 

Yoakum 

Young 

Zapata 

Zavala 


Totals. 


Wil- 
son, 
Deia 

.353 
1,766 

3,527 
493 

1,048 

1,830 
238 
13;; 
758 

1,431 

1,228 

1,797 
194 
394 
918 

1,238 
245 
509 
341 
212 
59 

2,021 
346 
408 
220 

1,313 
828 

1,487 

1,819 
681 
682 
■142 
594 
S35 
163 
894 
378 

1,767 
152 

2.422 
278 

.515 
572 
205 
502 
13C 
381 
10,209 

3,134 
181 
146 
133 

1,164 

1,213 

3,682 
90G 
63! 

1,346 

42 

728 

446 

2,040 
897 
763 
636 
178 

1,119 
676 
948 
554 

2,108 

1.242 
110 

2,701 

869 

21 

2,023 

1,719 
85 

1,175 

26 

229 

236,514 


Hu 

Khes, 
ttep. 


92 

294 

34 

91 

404 

41 

42 

92 

124 

125 

173 

64 

96 

107 

166 

27 

s-    71 

63 

14 

2 

356 

43 

232 

27 

218 

27 

195 

521 

22 

18 

255 

130 

66 

10 

40 

51 

131 

39 

773 

20 

115 

12 

6 

21 

13 

62 

1,550 

120 

59 

1 

10 

189 

92 

690 

156 

24 

198 

6 

92 

135 

232 

476 

315 

182 

23 

1,306 

472 

351 

66 

347 

99 

10 

656 

346 


263 

243 

1 

71 
214 

43 

64,999 


Ben- 
son. 
Soc. 

28 
141 
100 

23 

79 
142 

8 


282 
71 

240 
10 
Z 

113 
99 


2S9 

6 

23 

"141 

5 

47 

i 

44 


133 

196 

51 

51 

1 

C5 

90 

1 

78 

36 

173 

9 

270 

83 


1C3 


119 


10 

329 

118 

2 


76 

95 

63 

71 

91 

31 

121 

1 

24 

5 

648' 

35 

24 

6 

8 

3 


85 
83 
94 

lis 


24 


9.- 
416 
1 

71 


17 

18,969 
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UTAH. 

'      VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT, 

916. 

C0ONTIE3. 

WU- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu- 
ghes, 
Rep. 

Prog. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Reim- 

er, 
Soc:L. 

Han- 

ly. 

Proh. 

1,291 
2,957 
5,305 
1,478 

842 
2.410 
3,756 
1,301 

j 

61 

34 

75 

147 

Cache 

Carbon 

Da^eett   . . . 

'  4 
1 

2 
4 

Davis 

Duchesne . . . 

Emery 

Garfield .... 

Grand 

Iron 

Juab 

Kane  .... 

2,131 

1,443 

1,406 

843 

306 

1,156 

2,221 

329 

1,804 

484 

417 

454 

30,707 

448 

3,382 

2,052 

1,495 

1,528 

1,459 

8,235 

885 

1,397 

393 

8,139 

1,641 

687 

896 

516 

213 

825 

1,248 

304 

1,293 

464 

269 

325 

17,593 

213 

2.918 

1.720 

1.195 

1.124 

712 

5.201 

817 

703 

225 

4.720 

3 

22 
410 
88 
16 
19 
76 
151 

l\ 

8 
55 

1 

9 
5 

4 
3 

2 
j 

Millard 

Morgan .... 

Piute 

Rich 

a 

6 

1 

Salt  Lake... 

■  ■  "75 

2 

6 
13 

9 

1,778 

15 

78 

67 

240 

113 

94 

410 

14 

4 

9 

368 

41 

70 

San  Pete 

Sevier 

Summit 

Tooele   .  . . 

Uintah   

Utah 

8 
1 
3 
2 
1 
17 

1 

j 

1 
4 
11 

Washington. 

Weber 

31 

46 

Total 

84,H5 

54.137 

110 

4,460 

144 

149 

Salt  Lk.  Cy., 
incl.  In  Co., 

above 22,435       110  13,071    1,128        ■32        62 

Daggett  County  was  created  after  1916. 
U    s;  Sen.   (1916),  King.  Dem.,  80,895;  Sutherland, 
Rep.,  56,862;  Poulson,  Soc.,  4,497.     King  also  got  the 
Progressive  vote — 162. 

Gov.     (1916),    Bamberger,    Dem.,    78,298;    Morris, 
Rep.,  59.522;  McHugh,  Soc,  4.391. 

VOTE  ON  PROHIBITION,  UTAH.   1918. 


Prohibition 

Prohibition 

Counties. 

amend. 

COUNTIES. 

amend. 

Yes. 

No 

Yes. 

No. 

Beaver 

612 

180 

Rich 

265 

23 

Box  Elder. . 

2.094 

368 

Salt  Lake  .  . 

11,828 

8,581 

Cache 

3,514 

412 

San  Juan . . . 

304 

29 

Carbon .... 

816 

523 

Sanpete .... 

2,906 

283 

Daggett  — 

37 

14 

Sevier 

1,649 

202 

Da  via 

!,!78 

399 

Summit .... 

693 

383 

Duchesne  . . 

835 

139 

Tooele 

562 

450 

Emery 

1.096 

59 

Uhjtah 

806 

107 

Garfield 

370 

27 

Utah 

4,208 

1,152 

Grand 

118 

30 

Wasatch. .. 

556 

134 

Iron 

749 

74 

Washi'gt'n  . 

934 

36 

Juab 

962 

362 

Wayne 

236 

39 

Kane 

324 

2 

Weber 

3,397 

1,354 

Millard 

Morgan .... 

1,119 

366 

134 
88 

Total.... 

42,691 

15,780 

Piute 

157 

206 

PAST  VOTE  OF  UTAH. 

1896   (Pres.),   Dem.   and  Fop.,   64,517;   Rep.,    13.484 

Gold  D.,  21. 
1898   (Cong.),  Dem.,  35,296;  Rep.,  29,361;  Pop.,  2,878. 
1900    (Pres  ),  Dem.,  45,006;  Rep.,  47,139;  Proh..  209 

Soc.  720;  Soc.  L..  106. 
1902    (Cong),  Dem.,  38.196;  Rep.,  43.710;  Soc,  2,936. 
1902  (Jus.  Sup.  Ct.),  Young  Dem.,  38,433;  Rep.,  43,214 

Soc,  3,069. 
1904    (Pres.),  Dem..  33,413;  Rep.,  62,446;  Soc,  5,767. 
1984    (Gov.),  Dem..  49.447;  Rep.,  47.600. 
1906   (Cong.).  Dem.,  27,021;  Rep.,  42.566;  Soc,  3.010 

Amer..  11.411. 
1908    (Cong.),  Dem.,  35,981;  Rep..  57,432;  Soc,  4,372 

Amer..  13,488. 
1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  42,601;  Rep.,  61,015;  Soc,  4,895 

Ind.,  87. 
1910   (Cong.),  Dem.,  32,730;  Rep.,  50,604;  Soc.  4,857 

Amer.,  14,042. 
1912   (Pres.),  Dem.,  36,579;  Rep.,  42,100;  Prog.,  24,174 

Soc  ,  9,023;  S.  L.,  509. 


VERMONT. 


Counties. 
(14.) 


Addison . .  . 
Bennington 
Caledonia.'. , 
Chittenden. . 

Essex 

Franklin. .  . 
Grand  Isle.  . 
Lamoille. .  .  . 
Orange    . . . 
Oi  leans. . . 
Rutland.  .  . 
Washington 
Windham 
Windsor   . 


Total 22,703 


PRESIDENT, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem 


874 
1,590 
1,887 
2,772 

544 
2,107 

434 

643 
1,379 
),047 
2,785 
2,732 
1,698 
2,216 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep 


2,765 
2,602 
3,024 
3.786 

734 
2,796 

407 
1,474 
2,151 
2,758 
5,926 
4,216 
3,375 
4,236 


40.250 


U.  S.  Sena- 
tor, 1916, 


Mil- 
ler, 
Dem 


476 

1,184 

1,207 

2,005 

379 

1,369 

239 

305 

804 

724 

2,151 

1,664 

1,197 

1,252 


Page, 
Rep 


3,164 
2,875 
3.662 
4,621 

869 
3,521 

601 
1,800 
2,735 
2,963 
6,607 
5,196 
3.686 
5,062 


14.956    47,362 


Governor. 
1918. 


Mayo 
Dem. 


13.859 


Clem- 
ent. 
Rep. 


2,037 

2,174 

2,177 

•  2,830 

696 

2,014 

354 

913 

1,525 

1,744 

4,206 

2,425 

2,158 

3,205 


28,358 


Gov.  (1918)  Mayo  got,  on  the  Proh.  ticket,  1,342 
votes,  which  are  included  in  the  total. 

The  Prohibition  vote  for  Gov.  (1918),  by  coimtles, 
was  as  follows: 


Addison 69 

Bennington 46 

Caledonia 168 

Chittenden. .  .' 85 

Essex 11 

Franklin 84 

Grand  Isle 13 


Lamoille   37 

Orange l.'^l 

Orleans 114 

Rutland 206 

Washington 149 

Windham    91 

Windsor 138 


PAST  VOTE  OF  VERMONT. 
1872   (Pi-es.).   Dem..   9,243;   Rep,   39,716;   Lib.   Rep.. 

1,684;  Dem.  (O'C),  593. 
1876   (Pres.),  Dem.,  20,350;  Rep.  44,428. 
1878    (Gov.).  Dem.,  17,247;  Rep.,  37,312;  Gr.,  2,635. 
1880    (Pres  ),  Dem.,  18,316;  Rep  ,  45,567;  Gr.,  1,215. 
1882    (Gov.),  Dem.,  14,467;  Rep.,  35,839;  Gr.,  1,543. 
1884  (Pres.),  Dem..  17,331;  Rep.,  39,514;  Gr«  785;  Proh., 

1,752. 
1886  (Gov.),  Dem.,  17,187;  Rep.,  37,709;  Gr.,  644;  Proh., 

1,541. 
1888  (Gov.)  Dem..  19,527;  Rep.,  48,522;  Proh.,  1,372. 
1888   (Pres  ),  Dem.,  18,788;  Rep.,  45,192;  Proh.,  1,460. 
1890   (Gov.),  Dem,  19,290;  Rep,  33,462;  Proh.,  1,161. 
1892   (Pres.),  Dem.,  16,325;  Rep.,  37,992;  Proh.,  1,451; 

Pop.,  43. 
1894   (Gov.).  Dem..  14,142;  Rep.,   42,663;  Pop.,  740: 

Proh  ,  457. 
1896    (Gov.),  Dem.,  14,855;  Rep.,  53,246;  Pop.,  8,313; 

Proh.,  755 
1896   (Pres  ),  D.,  10,179;  Pop.,  458;  Rep.,  51,127;  Gold 

D  ,  1,331;  Proh.,  733. 
1898  (Gov.),  Dem.,  14,686;  Rep.,  38,555;  Proh.,  1,075. 
1900   (Gov.),  Dem.,  17,129;  Rep.,  48,441;  Soc  D.,  567: 

Proh.,  950 
1900    (Pres.),  Dem  ,   12,849;  Rep.,  42,568;  Proh.,  368; 

Pop.,  367. 
1902    (Gov.),  Dem.,  7,304;  Rep.,  31,864;  Proh.,  2.498. 

Ind.  Lie  RefO..  2,498. 
1904   (Gov.),    Dem.,    16,566;   Rep.,    48,U5;    Soc.   769; 

Proh..  1.175. 
1904   (Pres.).  Dem.,  9,777;  Rep..  40,459;  Soc  D.,  859; 

Proh.,  792. 
1906   (Gov.),  Dem.,  26,912;  Rep.,  42,392;  Soc.  D.,  512; 

Proh.,  733. 
1908    (Pros  ),  Dem.,  11,496;  Rep.,  39,552;  Proh..  799; 

Ind.  804. 
1908   (Gov.),  Dem.,  15,953;  Rep.,  45,598;  Soc  D.,  547; 

Proh  ,  918;  Ind.,  1,351. 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  17,425;  Rep.,  35,263;  Proh.,  1,044: 

Soc,  1,055. 
1912   (Pres  ),  Dem.,  15,350;  Rep.,  23,305;  Prog.,  22,070; 

Proh  ,  1,1.54:  Soc,  928 
1912  (Gov  ).  Dem.,  20.001;  Rep..  26,237;  Prog.,  15,269; 
.   Proh  ,  1,735;  Soc,  1,210. 
1914   (Gov  ),  Dem.,  16,191;  Rep.,  36,972;  Prog.,  6,929; 

Proh.,  1,074;  Soc,  899. 
1914    (U.   S.   Sen  ).  Rep..  35,137;   Prog.-Dem.-Proh., 

26,776:  Soc,  702. 

1916  (Pres.),   Dem.,  22,708;  Rep.,   40.250;   Soc,  79S; 

Proh..  709. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  15,789;  Rep.,  43,265;  Proh., 876;  Soc, 

920. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  14,955;  Rep.,  47,362;  Soc. 

1,336. 
1918   (Gov.),  Dem.,  13,859;  Rep.,  28,353. , 
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VIRG 

INIA. 

CODNTIES 

Pre  8. 

1916. 

Gov 

.  1917. 

Gov. 

19(3. 

PRiiS 

.,  1916. 

GOV. 

,  1917. 

Gov. 

,  1913. 

AND  Cities. 

WU- 

Hu 

Dav- 

Mun- 

Camp 

Wil- 

Hu 

Dav- 

Mun- 

Camp 

(Cities  Indi- 

son, 

ghes. 

is, 

cy. 

Stu'rt 

bell. 

(Cities   indi- 

EOQ, 

ghes. 

is. 

cy, 

Stu'rt 

beU. 

cated  by  *) 

Dem. 

llep. 

299 

Dem. 

776 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Soc. 

cated   by    *l 

Dem 

1,287 

Rep. 

1,569 

Dem 

761 

Rep 

Dem. 

Soc. 

Accomac 

1.745 

46 

615 

26 

Lee 

1,11^ 

1,139 

122 

Albemarle. .  . 

1,376 

223 

846 

40 

629 

12 

Loudoun. 

1,490 

404 

1,081 

78 

586 

24 

Alexandria* . 

1,038 

364 

582 

26 

643 

15 

Louisa 

710 

263 

574 

57 

466 

18 

Alexandria.  . 

515 

412 

289 

52 

125 

12 

LXinenbiA-g. 

814 

110 

415 

7 

235 

6 

Alleghany... 

544 

432 

234 

188 

175 

13 

Lynchburg*. 

1,465 

353 

821 

51 

663 

45 

Anaelia 

403 

80 

280 

9 

129 

3 

Madison. 

572 

348 

429 

158 

217 

5 

Amlierst.  .  . 

1,142 

93 

536 

18 

355 

10 

Mathews..  .  . 

549 

90 

278 

22 

363 

14 

Appomattox. 

700 

133 

686 

104 

359 

3 

Meoklenbui-g 

1,317 

222 

723 

23 

479 

14 

Augusta.  . . . 

1,751 

845 

911 

371 

1.242 

146 

Middlesex..  . 

373 

155 

332 

32 

274 

12 

Bath 

387 

219 

188 

111 

154 

23 

Montgomery 

763 

891 

549 

668 

756 

27 

Bedford..'. .. 

1,628 

298 

896 

116 

778 

54 

Nausemond . 

663 

70 

302 

8 

^29 

, 

Bland 

356 

420 

270 

387 

362 

41 

Nelacii..    .. 

1,063 

249 

578 

55 

380 

30 

Boteloui-t . . . 

900 

775 

702 

723 

761 

52 

New  Kent... 

192 

69 

116 

p 

100 

2 

Briatol* 

489 

184 

408 

102 

522 

27 

Newp.  N'ws* 

939 

465 

642 

42 

903 

327 

Brunswlcfc.  . 

772 

82 

390 

15 

342 

13 

N'orfolk* 

3,234 

963 

1,818 

84 

5,765 

234 

Buchanan. . . 

720 

827 

426 

538 

575 

21 

Norfolk 

1,612 

684 

694 

160 

1,582 

36 

Buckingham 

625 

181 

412 

68 

282 

8 

Noi-thain'ton 

802 

109 

497 

7 

316 

9 

Buena  Vlsia* 

158 

92 

161 

117 

197 

50 

Northurab'd 

503 

111 

252 

10 

220 

9 

Campbell. . . 

1,007 

185 

534 

47 

739 

122 

Nottoway. 

60S 

91 

368 

9 

338 

.5 

Caroline 

637 

198 

'404 

33 

3;b 

21 

Orange    . . 

608 

153 

356 

19 

308 

3 

Carroll 

858 

1,424 

593 

1,108 

72n 

72 

Page 

842 

613 

415 

360 

457 

22 

Charles  City 

139 

57 

109 

5 

49 

5 

Patrick.. .  . 

872 

81b 

809 

695 

694 

44 

Charlotte .  . . 

856 

227 

4?7 

38 

434 

2 

Petersburg* . 

1,155 

161 

471 

9 

479 

8 

Charl'esv'le* 

618 

117 

403 

16 

336 

12 

Pittsvivania. 

2,012 

801 

1,173 

115 

881 

39 

Chesterfield . 

699 

141 

369 

16 

315 

13 

'Portsmouth* 

1,368 

376 

585 

35 

1,053 

26 

Clarke 

590 

49 

327 

15 

219 

8 

Powhatan. . . 

233 

112 

208 

15 

123 

12 

Clitton  F'ge* 

455 

104 

383 

66 

Ui 

48 

Prince  Ed  w'd 

668 

108 

363 

60 

383 

5 

CraiR .... 

369 

200 

255 

144 

24r) 

29 

PrinceGeo'ge 

282 

75 

136 

5 

779 

1 

Culpeper. . . 

849 

181 

605 

45 

362 

2 

Princ'ssAnne 

515 

67 

278 

2 

175 

2 

Cumberland 

446 

73 

244 

19 

136 

PiliiceWiU'm 

754 

192 

781 

71 

272 

19 

Danville* . . . 

1,151 

229 

614 

29 

423 

"  "35 

Pulaski.  .  . 

1,057 

721 

734 

509 

631 

17 

Dickenson. . 

63? 

753 

404 

411 

531 

26 

Radford*    . 

200 

115 

198 

152 

280 

11 

Dln\s'idciie. . . 

592 

85 

361 

4 

365 

17 

Rappahan'k 

40  i 

84 

243 

18 

199 

5 

ElizabethC'y 

411 

132 

217 

13 

172 

12 

llichnioiid*. . 

6,987 

1,210 

3,969 

9! 

3,045 

56 

Essex 

30;; 

77 

2dO 

17 

196 

3 

Ricliraond. . 

329 

180 

293 

14 

232 

8 

Fairlax 

1,179 

472 

720 

97 

601 

21 

Ro.anoke* . . 

2,246 

610 

1,235 

425 

1,533 

63 

Fauquier 

1,204 

367 

715 

120 

421 

3 

Roanoke .... 

850 

460 

466 

377 

379 

8 

Floyd 

472 

893 

374 

905 

412 

26 

Rockbridge.. 

1.049 

601 

848 

462 

541 

32 

Fluvanna .  . . 

513 

81 

308 

16 

357 

10 

Rockingham 

1,996 

1,641 

948 

1,063 

1,759 

239 

Franklin 

1,481 

1,094 

1,194 

16 

1.178 

21 

Russell    . 

1,570 

1,410 

1,109 

817 

1,419 

67 

Frederick .  . . 

1,194 

366 

5.30 

78 

337 

4 

Scott 

1,319 

1,743 

8S0 

1,131 

1.332 

61 

F'derlcks'g* . 

38CI 

173 

400 

73 

451 

10 

Shenandoah 

1.440 

1,425 

1,029 

944 

874 

116 

Giles 

839 

596 

581 

412 

740 

40 

Smyth     .... 

1,131 

1,321 

730 

834 

1.174 

UU 

Gloucester.  . 

5S2 

142 

509 

21 

297 

17 

Southaiii'toii 

1,015 

128 

681 

14 

762 

16 

Goochland . . 

413 

193 

298 

22 

213 

3! 

Spotsylvania 

39i> 

249 

415 

99 

525 

25 

Grayson .... 

9t7 

1,244 

621 

730 

825 

106 

Starford . .    . 

444 

422 

363 

233 

327 

11 

Greene 

22! 

239 

144 

129 

123 

1 

Staunton*... 

611 

311 

498 

181 

707 

97 

Greenes  vllle. 

392 

76 

237 

10 

150 

12 

Suffolk*    .  . 

437 

158 

249 

9 

200 

HalUax 

1,781 

493 

1,112 

59 

605 

16 

Sui-ry.      .    .. 

429 

90 

353 

16 

179 

12 

Hampton*.  . 

350 

56 

245 

4 

177 

16 

Sui^sex 

48G 

96 

398 

20 

231 

3 

Hanover..    . 

760 

102 

413 

14 

260 

10 

Tazewell..    . 

1,108 

1,591 

642 

1,177 

955 

58 

Har'nb'rg* . . 

222 
373 

144 
12 

'  "453 

'  "  "19 

Warren .    ... 
Warwick . . . 

583 
97 

214 
53 

469 
40 

67 
2 

396 
65 

17 

Henrico  

■  ■  'm 

'  "m 

12 

Henry.- 

851 

567 

505 

269 

749 

28 

Washington. 

1,863 

1,717 

1,154 

1,021 

1,878 

99 

Highland .  .  . 

370 

310 

179 

208 

141 

14 

Westmorel'd 

338 

126 

241 

12 

197 

3 

Hopewell* .  . 

■  ■  'm 

■'140 

143 
477 

5 
10 

Williamsb'g* 
Winchester* 

97 
468 

2! 

196 

91 
303 

14 

16! 

93 
468 

7 

Isjfi  ol  Wight 

'  '  '281 

8 

57 

James  City. . 

127 

34 

98 

6 

67 

6 

Wise 

1,408 

1,862 

866 

1,636 

1,276 

85 

King  George 

223 

217 

275 

107 

263 

9 

Wythe  . 

1,334 

1,370 

991 

899 

673 

9 

King  and  Q'n 
King  William 
Lancaster . .  . 

271 
342 
461 

127 
119 

58 

253 
221 
335 

44 

10 

6 

202 
108 
4.57 

1 

6 
4 

York 

247 

51 

108 

14 

89 

3 

Total 

102.821 

49,358 

64.226 

24,967 

66.518 

3.789 

Pres.    (1916),  Soc,  1,063;  Soc.  Lab.,  67;  Froh.,  683. 

Gov.   (1917),  Soc.  629;  no  Proh. 

Atty.  Gen.   (1917),  Saunders   (Dem.).  63,756:  Walcott  (Rep  ),  25,744. 

U.  S.  Sen.   (1916),  Swanson.  Dem  .  133,056;  no  opposition 

U.  S.  Sen.    (1918),  Martin,  Dsm  .  40,403;  no  opposition 


PA,ST  VOTE  OF  VIRGINIA. 


1872 
42. 
1873 
1876 
1880 
1881 
1884 
1885 


(Pres  ),  Dem.,  91,054;  Rep.,  93,468;  Deia.  (O'C), 


(Gov.), 
(Pres.), 
(Pres.  >, 
(Gov.), 
(Pres  ), 
..^  (Gov.), 
1886  (Cong.) 
1S87  (Legia.) 
1883  (Pres  ), 
1889   (Gov.), 

1892  (Pres.), 
275;  Pro.,  2, 

1893  (Gov.), 


Dem  ,  120,738;  Rep.,  93,499. 

Dem.,  101,208;  Rep.,  76,093. 
Dem.,  96,449;  Re-ad.,  31,527:  Rep.,  84,020. 
Dem.,  99,757;  Rop.,  111.473. 
Dem.,  145,497;  Rep.,  139,350:  Pro.,  138. 

Dem.,  152,544;  Rep.,  136,510. 
,  Dem.,  102,221;  Rep.,  123.080. 
,  Dem..  119.806;  Rep.,  119.380. 
Dem  ,  151,977;  Rep.,  150.438;  Pro.,  1,678. 
102.65-1;  Rep.,   120,477;  Pi-o.,   897. 
163,977;  Rep.,  113,263;  Pop.,  12,- 


Dem  , 
Dem., 
738. 
Dem., 


127,940;  Pop.,  81,239;  Pro..  6.962. 


1896    (Pres.),  Dem.,  154,709;  Rep.,  135,368;  Gold  D.. 

2,129;  Pro.  2,350;  Soc.  L.,  108. 
1S97    (Gov  ),  Dem,,  109.655;  Rep.,  56,849;  Pro.,  3,743: 

Soc.  L  ,  528;  Ind.,  414. 
1900    (Pres  ),  Dem  ,  146,080;  Rep.,  115.865;  Pro.,  2,150. 
""  116,682;  Rep.,  81,366;  Pro.,  1,896: 


1901    (Gov.),  Dem 
Soc,  280  and  285 

1904    (Pres.),  Dem. 
Soc,  218;  Soc.  L. 


47,880;  Pro.,  1,383; 


80,648;  Rep., 
56;  Pop.  ,  .359. 
1905    (Gov  ),  Dem.,  83,544;  Rep.,  45.795;  Soc,  453. 

1908  (Pres.),   Dem..   82,946;   Rep.,   52,573;  Soc.„  255; 
Pro..  I. Ill;  Soc  L.,  236;  Pop.,  225:  Ind,.,  51. 

1909  (Gov.),  Dem.,  68,7.50;  Rop.,  36,249;  Soc.  L.,    1,377. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem,,  90,332;  Rep.,  23,288;  Prog.,  21,777; 

.Soc,  820;  Pro.,  709;  Soc.  L.,  50. 
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WASHINGTON. 

President, 

1916. 

Governor, 

1916. 

Counties. 

Wil-   Hu      1 

Ben- 

Han- 

Lis- 

Mc- 

son, 

ghes, 

son, 

ly, 

ter, 

Brido 

Dem. 

Rep. 

See. 

Proh. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Adams  

1,294 

1,237 

112 

21 

1,581 

970 

AsoUn 

1,136 

1,004 

117 

80 

1,185 

927 

Benton   .... 

1,351 

1,460 

342 

53 

1,561 

1,333 

Chelan 

2,704 

3,011 

403 

151 

3,246 

2,626 

Clallam 

1,339 

1,475 

418 

19 

1,390 

1,483 

Clarke 

3,'/28 

4,419 

677 

198 

2,904 

5,093 

Columbia. . . 

1,164 

1,148 

108 

25 

1,241 

1,081 

Cowlitz 

1,282 

2,113 

378 

57 

1,391 

2,035 
r,()38 

Doviglas. .  .  . 

!,016 

1,125 

148 

28 

2,01! 

Ferrv 

.  yio 

581 

221 

6 

909 

578 

■(■■ifiiiklin  . . . 

J, no 

671 

109 

23 

1,181 

586 

Gza  field  . . . 

723 

845 

32 

U 

775 

7C8 

i4rnn'. 

1,563 

1,205 

221 

38 

1,105 

1,338 

GiavsHarb'i 

4,99: 

5,024 

1,209 

96 

5,001 

4.957 

Islaiid..    .. 

855 

804 

170 

16 

1,016 

643 

Jcficisou  .. 

&3i 

1,094 

134 

22 

769 

1,160 

liing     

52,362 

38,959 

3,193 

922 

45,438 

43, .3:50 

Kits:ii) 

3,479 

2,638 

751 

91 

2,909 

3,138 

Kittil;is .... 

2,009 

2,310 

262 

93 

2,.5r,7 

2,409 

Klickitat 

1,'!7S 

1,570 

186 

23 

1.554 

1,399 

Lewis  . . 

4,318 

5,186 

845 

239 

4,838 

4,752 

Lincoln  . . . 

2,R27 

2,356 

221 

62 

3,0.50 

2,143 

Mason. . . . 

779 

764 

162 

IC 

795 

758 

Okanogan  . . 

2.924 

1,896 

474 

33 

3,075 

1,817 

Pacific  — 

1,537 

2,688 

257 

30 

1,610 

2,516 

Pend  d'Or'le 

1,080 

916 

111 

9 

1,066 

952 

PieiTs .    ... 

18,940 

16,780 

1.894 

1,059 

19,590 

16,517 

fc'an  Juan.  .  . 

669 

591 

122 

13 

494 

775 

Skasit.    . .  . 

4,936 

4.142 

951 

256 

5,192 

4,007 

Skamania. . . 

451 

489 

34 

5 

3S9 

503 

Snohomish . . 

8,390 

8,205 

2,543 

606 

9,040 

8,080 

Spoliane   .  .  . 

21,339 

19,.503 

1,321 

877 

21 ,2:sG 

19,937 

Stevens. . . . 

3,184 

2,m 

678 

104 

3,490 

2,4M 

Thurston.  . 

2,a58 

3,223 

,      624 

231 

2,403 

3,248 

Waliklakum 

340 

490 

102 

7 

332 

430 

Walla  Walla 

4,4.58 

4,429 

218 

120 

4,991 

4,040 

Whalcom   . 

5,629 

7,632 

2.075 

465 

6,153 

7,202 

Whitman .  .  . 

5,888 

4,933 

2.39 

186 

6,098 

4,749 

Yakima 

6,13d 

7,188 

735 

575 

7,625 

6,061 

Total 

183,388 

167,208 

22,800 

8,868 

181,642 

167,802 

rrcs    (1916),  Reimer,  Soo.  Lab.,  730. 
VOTE  IN  WASH.,  ON  "BONE  DBA"'  LAW,  1918. 
County.     For   I  Ag         County.       For.     Ag. 


Adams 

Asotin    . . . . 

Benton 

Chplan   

Clallam 

Clarke 

Solumbia   . . 

Cowlitz 

DouiUas 

Vavry 

Franklin    .  . 

Garlicld 

Grant 

Graj  s  H'b'r 

Island 

Jof ferson . . . 

King 

Kitsap .  .  . . 
Kittitas.. . . 
Kickitat. .. . 
Lewis 


For 

545 

Ag 

324 

385 

209 

947 

405 

1,315 

407 

664 

269 

1,617 

797 

818 

346 

1,298 

833 

761 

406 

302 

233 

?S9 

210 

416 

169 

813 

419 

2,411 

1,202 

590 

246 

494 

294 

25,^33 

16,548 

1,786 

1,031 

1,099 

909 

486 

303 

2,280 

1,040 

County. 

For. 

Lincoln .... 

1,186 

Mason 

398 

Okanog.an .  . 

1,082 
878 

Pacific  .  .    . 

Pend  Oreille 

606 

Pierce 

11,355 

San  Juan . . . 

446 

Skagit 

2,953 

Skamania.  . 

182 

Snohomi.sh  . 

4,060 

Spokane  . . 

11,302 

Stevens .... 

1,642 

Thurston . . . 

1,647 

Wahkiak'm 

142 

Walla  Walla 

2,482 

Wliatcom  .  . 

3,871 

Whitman... 

3,334 

Yakima 

Totals.    . 

3,385 

93,100 

54,322 


WSST    VIRGINIA. 


The  "bone  drv"  law  was  p.assed  by  the  Washington 
legislature  bctoie  it  was  submitted  to  llic  people  in 
Nov.,  1918.  It  amends  tii-e  original  prohibition 
Statute  by  abolishing  the  permit  system. 

The  people  also  voted,  in  Nov  ,  1018,  to  call  a  con- 
stitutional convention. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

(Cong  ),  Dem  ,  5,673;  Rep.,  6,974. 
7,013;  Rep 
8,244:  Rep., 
20,995;  Rep 
23,272;  Rep 
18,920;  Rep. 


1878  „  ,,  -    - 

1880  (Cong  1,  Dem 

1882  (Cong.),  Dem 

1884  (Cong  ),  Dem 

18SC  (Cong  ),  Dem 

1833  (Cong  ),  Dem.. 

18S9  (Gov.).  Dem.,  24.732;  Rep., 

ISPO  (Cong  ),  Dem.,  22,831;  Kcp 


8,810. 

11,252. 

20,847. 

,  21,080;  Pro  , 
,  25,201;  Pro, 
33,711. 
,  29.i.;;3;  Pro  , 


Counties. 


Barbour .    . 
Berkeley  . . 
Boone  .    .    . 
Braxton 
Brooke . 
Cabell .... 
Calhoun    . 

Clay 

Doddridge 
Fayette . . . 

Gilmer 

Grant .... 
Greenbrier 
llamrshlre. 
Kancoek . . 
Hardy.. 
Harrison . . 
Jackson .... 
Jefferson . . 
Kanawha   . 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Logan. 
Marion.    . 
Mai-shall . . . 
Mason.. . . 
Mercer.    . 

Mineral 

Mingo   .    .  . 
Monongalia 
Monroe. . . 
Morgan . .   . 
McDowell  . 
Nicholas. 
Oiiio .... 
Pendleton . . 
Pleasants.  . 
Pocahontas 
Preston . . . 
Putnam .  .  . 
Raleigh .... 
Randolph . 
Ritchie   . 
Roane.. . 
Summers  . 

Taylor 

'I'ucker    .  . 

Tyler 

DpshiU'. . . 
Wayne .  . 
V/cl3Stcr .  .  . 
\Vetzel .... 

Wirt 

Wood  ■ .  .    . 
Wyoming  . 

Total 


President,  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem 


1,813 
2,93S 
l,3ii7 
2,957 
1,201 
6.446 
1,317 
1.047 
1,001 
5,37? 
1,695 
■  301 
3,170 
2,181 

8;-i 
1,425 
6,970 
2,032 
2,544 
10,276 
2,248 
2,113 
3,270 
5,493 
2,997 
2,336 
4,836 
1,747 
2,472 
2,227 
1,609 

666 
3,692 
2,467 
6,074 
1,276 

899 
1,840 
1,694 
1,837 
3,319 
3,0.?4 
1,6.57 
2,136 
2,389 
1,072 
1,388 
1,336 
1,019 
2,989 
1,513 
2,797 
1,072 
4,S17 
1,199 


Hu 
glies, 
Rep 


2.083 
2.802 
1,504 
2,332 
1.422 
5,728 

936 
1,021 
1,803 
5  511 

943 
1,438 
2.00! 

715 
1,431 

701 
6,262 
2,474 
1,131 
iO.006 
2,263 
2,104 
2,107 
4,443 
3,699 
2,45! 
4,783 
1,965 
2,223 
3,412 
1581 
1,208 
7,086 
2.056 
7,319 

888 

876 
1.550 
3,838 
1,925 
3,791 
2,162 
2,225 
2,406 
1,781 
2,002 
1,531 
1,900 
2,553 
2,215 

854 
1,910 

951 
4,531 
1,484 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc 


57 
86 

105 
9 

120 

229 
13 
26 
41 

36! 
9 
5 

86 
10 

117 
6 

581 
29 
44 

598 

102 
69 
62 

443 

229 

101 
55 
79 
10 

297 

8 

30 

20 

69 

509 


53 

105 

131 

151 

253 

89 

38 

24 

87 

158 

68 

63 

43 

14 

77 

12 

142 

7 


U.  S.  Sen.,  1918. 


Wat- 
son, 
Dem. 


1,358 

1,793 

955 

2,233 

711 

4,490 

950 

855 

6.50 

3,955 

1,110 

269 

2,300 

1,468 

645 

995 

4.239 

1,499 

1,958 

6,812 

1,525 

1,325 

2,544 

5,115 

1,979 

1.483 

3,295 

1,095 

1,639 

1,509 

1,149 

42: 

2,192 

1,609 

4,151 

922 

649 

1,279 

1,001 

1,212 

2.346 

2;315 

1,156 

1,592 

1,501 

1,033 

1,082 

884 

716 

2,017 

1,038 

1,592 

773 

3,228 


liO.403  143.1241     6,150    97,715  115-161    2,2S:j 


Elk- 
ins, 
Rep. 


1,810 
2,100 

1(83 
1,950 

946 
4,635 

781 

897 
1,514 
4,494 

729 
1,175 
2,000 

547 

964 

614 
5,6-16 
2,097 

738 
8,520 
1.987 
1,767 
1 

3,541 
3,109 
2,273 
3,854 
1,356 
1,506 
2 
1,325 

924 
4,913 
1,414 
5,444 

673 

744 
1,259 
2,919 
1,710 
3,235 
1,612 
1,969 
2,081 
1,432 
1,733 
1,242 
1,590 
2,181 
1,673 

597 
1,464 

81 
3,?i9i 

i,a:;-3 


Hoi; 
Soc 


1 1 


C! 

li 

c.  ' 
} 


2v-6 


83 


17 
11 


"  V. 

:i 

1! 
If! 

1) 

■I 
ji 


'el 
1) 


21 

i;! 

17 

\ 

15 


(I- 


2.875 
1,137. 

2.819. 


PAST  VOTE  'of  WEST  VIRGINIA. 
1872    (Pres.),  Dem.,  29,537;  Rep  ,  32,283;  Lib.  Rep.,  86; 

Dem.    (O'C),  600. 
1876    (Pres  ),  Dem  ,  56,565;  Ren  , 
1880    (Pres.),  Dem.,  57,391;  Rep., 
1882    (Judge),  Dem  ,  45,631;  Rep  , 
1884    (Pres  ),  Dem.,  67,317;  Rep 

939 
1886    (Cong.).  Dem.,  65,:34;  Rep., 
1888   (Pjxs.),  Dem  ,  79,664;  Rep 

Pro.,  669. 
1890    (Sup.  Jild^o),  Dem..  78,534; 

898. 
18D2    (Pres.).  Dem 

Pro.,  2.145. 
1894    (Cong.),  D.;in 
1896    (Gov  )-  Dem. 
1896    (Pres.),  Dem 

Pro.,  1,'.;03 
1900    (Gov  ),  Dem.,  100,226;  Rep., 
1900    (Pres).  Dem..  98,791;  Rep, 

Soc    D  ,  187;  Pop  ,  274. 
1904    (Pres.).  Dem.,  110,850;  Rep.,  132,608;  Pro,  4.413; 

1908°'('Pres.'),'  Deni' ,"in,4!8;  Rep.,  137,869;  Soc,  3,079; 
Pro  ,  5,139;  Pop  ,  16;  Ind.,  40. 


,  42,001;  Gr.,  1,373. 

46,243;  Gr„  9,07r. 

,  43,440. 
,.63,096;  Gr.,  SOSiI'ij  , 

,  64,279;  Pro.,  1,492. 
77,791;  U.  L.,  1,064: 

Rep.,  70,197;  ?ro  . 

81,407;  Rep.,  80,293;  Pop.,  4,106; 

,  76,146;  Rep.,  89,605. 
,  93,974;  Rep  ,  105,477;  Pro.,  1,051. 
,  92,927;  Rep.,  104,414;  Gold  D.,  677; 

,  118,807;  Pro.,  1,373. 
119,851;  Pro  ,  1,5»^:-; 
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ISCONSIN. 

President,  1916.        \ 

Gov. 

1918. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han- 

Moe'- 

Phll- 

Counties. 

son. 

ghes. 

son, 

ly. 

pah, 

Ipp. 

Dem 

Rep 

Soc. 

Proh 

Dem 

Rep. 

Adams 

824 

957 

48 

42 

417 

548 

Aahland .... 

1.682 

1,098 

187 

77 

1,224 

923 

Barron 

1,863 

2.746 

138 

250 

1.126 

1,624 

Baydeld .... 

990 

1.320 

226 

41 

657 

587 

Brown 

B,771 

4.132 

220 

201 

3,744 

2.700 

Buffalo 

1,043 

1,492 

65 

39 

375 

1,030 

Burnett 

638 

1,007 

169 

52 

337 

861 

Calumet. . . . 

1,382 

1,979 

76 

24 

582 

962 

Chippewa  . . 

2,233 

3,324 

71 

88 

1,729 

1,987 

Clark 

1,614 

3,371 

130 

84 

1,031 

1,809 

Columbia. . . 

2,299 

3,395 

82 

126 

1,851 

2.307 

Crawford . 

1,764 

1,883 

34 

38 

1,028 

1,388 

Dane.   . . . 

9,859 

6,931 

192 

291 

4,537 

5,967 

Dodge  .    . . 

4,519 

4,887 

112 

128 

2,696 

4,692 

Door 

1.204 

1,656 

39 

45 

478 

1,248 

Douglas.  .  . 

2,940 

3,007 

801 

154 

1,435 

2,162 

Dunn. . . . 

1,447 

2,556 

171 

83 

573 

1,520 

Eau  Claire . 

2,290 

2,922 

187 

114 

1,436 

2,039 

Florence   .  .  . 

162 

412 

9 

11 

86 

315 

Fond  du  Lac 

5,021 

5,781 

128 

154 

3,333 

3,898 

Forest 

637 

738 

17 

22 

305 

415 

Grant    .... 

3,459 

4,718 

72 

133 

1.895 

3,o;7 

Green 

1,687 

2.432 

66 

168 

1,086 

1,566 

Green  Lake 

1,352 

1,647 

34 

47 

917 

1,354 

Iowa 

2,230 

2,271 

20 

135 

1,196 

1,723 

Iron 

475 

672 

43 

40 

179 

700 

Jackson.. 

963 

1,866 

59 

29 

500 

1,186 

Jefferson. . . 

3,645 

3,785 

86 

120 

l,S2o 

3,126 

Juneau . . . 

1,442 

2,292 

109 

65 

956 

1.527 

Kenosha. .  . 

2,816 

3,537 

501 

86 

1,896 

2,855 

Kewanee. . 

2,011 

1,104 

17 

/16 

1.121 

1,227 

lA  Crosse. 

4,123 

3.597 

278 

108 

1,871 

3,146 

La.  Fayette. 

2,059 

2.544 

19 

83 

1.531 

1,682 

Langlade. . . 

1,755 

1.538 

81 

37 

1,227 

1,295 

Lincoln . .    . 

1,282 

2,189 

100 

36 

724 

1,106 

Manitowoc. 

4,338 

4.224 

459 

VO 

2,186 

2,279 

Marathon  . 

3,677 

5,833 

607 

115 

1,932 

2.769 

Marinette. . 

2,205 

2.767 

145 

92 

1,340 

1,737 

Marquette   . 

923 

1.377 

15 

29 

690 

843 

Milwaukee. 

34,812 

27.831 

16.943 

425 

19,806 

25,720 

Moni-oe. . . 

1,991 

3.013 

123 

106 

1,030 

1,656 

Oconto   . .  . 

1.892 

2,570 

70 

40 

1,332 

1,621 

Oneida .... 

1,054 

1,089 

254 

13 

715 

868 

Outag.amle. . 
Ozaukee.  . 

4,442 

5,302 

164 

10] 

2,222 

3,575 

1,577 

1,610 

51 

20 

771 

1,301 

Pepin 

622 

766 

25 

26 

332 

472 

Pierce   

1,650 

1,9J5 

73 

81 

738 

1,128 

Polk 

1,713 

2,0SC 

195 

74 

1.436 

1,121 

Portage 

3.ono 

2,520 

71 

69 

2,122 

1,818 

Price 

1,049 

1,621) 

147 

57 

6i3 

828 

Racine.  .  .  . 

5,081 

4,495 

455 

606 

3,165 

3,955 

Richland . . . 

1,845 

2.051 

89 

239 

1,085 

1,227 

Rock .      ... 

4,015 

7,011 

22'! 

227 

3,045 

3,705 

Rusk 

926 

989 

115 

48 

334 

615 

3t.  Crojx... 

2,3.52 

2,731 

178 

84 

1,4.59 

I. .580 

Sauk 

2,257 

3,779 

43 

255 

1,544 

2,649 

Sawyer 

562 

550 

52 

17 

220 

501 

ahawano  . . 

1,367 

3,415 

131 

57 

689 

1,583 

Sheboygan. . 

3,885 

5.562 

98a 

80 

2,167 

2,734 

Taylor 

845 

1,514 

135 

40 

526 

758 

Trempealeau 

-   1.578 

2,13S 

29 

70 

761 

1,455 

Vernon 

1.830 

2,912 

49 

176 

781 

1,454 

Vllas 

467 

531 

82 

16 

306 

334 

Walworth . . . 

2,440 

3,988 

.58 

199 

1,815 

2,499 

Washburn. . 

644 

93S 

78 

34 

312 

594 

Washington 

2,732 

2,892 

76 

49 

1.044 

2,267 

Waukesha. . . 

4,192 

3,768 

151 

224 

2,916 

2,973 

Waupaca . .  . 

1,720 

4,492 

99 

120 

1,274 

2,907 

Waushara. . . 

1,015 

2.345 

78 

46 

640 

1,407 

Winnebago. . 

5,242 

5.923 

406 

160 

2,895 

4,138 

Wood 

2,625 

2,95? 

200 

86 

1,014 

1,695 

Soldier  vote 

1,090 

1,087 

1,352 

2,646 

Total 

193,042 

221,323 

27,631 

7,318 

112.576 

155,799 

PAST  VOTE  OF  WISCOjNSIN. 
1872  (Prcs.),  Dem.,  86,477;  Rep.,  104,988;  Dem.  (O'C  ), 

834 
1876   (Prea.),  Dem.,  123.919;  Rep,  130,069;  Or,  1,509; 

Pioh  .  27 

1879  (Gov.).  Dem.,  75,030;  Rep.,  100,535;  Gr.,  12,996. 

1880  (Pres.).  Dem.,  114,634;  Rep,  144,397;  Gr  ,  7,980: 
Proh.,  69. 

1881  (Gov.),   Dem.,  69.797;  Rep,   81,754;  Gr.,  7,c:2; 
Proh.,  13,225. 


WYOMING 

• 

PREeiDENT,  1916. 

GOV. 

1918. 

COUNTIES. 

Wil- 
son, 

Hu 

ghes, 

Ben- 
son, 

Han- 

1  ry. 

Ho 

ux. 

Car 
ey, 

Dem 

Rep. 

Soo. 

Preu. 

Dem 

Rep 

Albany .  . 

1,571 

1,313 

73 

38 

978 

1,443 

Big  Horn    . 

1,493 

1.239 

29 

8 

941 

1,295 

Campbell .  . 

690 

448 

12 

10 

421 

530 

Carbon . .  . 

1,651 

1,217 

155 

10 

1,020 

1,249 

Converse.   . 

879 

766 

20 

15 

824 

1,067 

Crook 

1,181 

846 

51 

9 

559 

643 

Fremont .    . 

1,752 

1,107 

75 

17 

1,158 

1,557 

Goshen 

1,096 

770 

49 

21 

693 

883 

Hot  Springs. 

700 

523 

95 

33 

550 

692 

Johnson    .    . 

812 

814 

28 

2 

526 

7S9 

Laramie 

2,7i)9 

2,428 

75 

5C 

1,916 

2,8S6 

Lincoln. . 

2,378 

1,126 

,142 

10 

1,410 

1,255 

Natrona 

1,377 

912 

30 

8 

936 

1,682 

Niobrara 

599 

53:t 

14 

^ 

342 

584 

Park.        .    . 

1,146 

1,092 

69 

22 

765 

1,062 

Platte .... 

1.276 

806 

62 

,53 

778 

1,329 

Sheridan .... 

2,906 

1,914 

205 

23 

1.698 

1,694 

Sweetwater 

1,496 

1,237 

152 

i 

1,224 

1.092 

Uinta 

1,295 

822 

51 

6 

1.022 

830 

Washakie 

455 

344 

16 

3 

365 

467 

Weston     . 

731 

28,316 

791 

47 

<4 

514 

687 

Total 

21,693 

1,453 

m 

18.640 

23,82.-) 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1918),  Osborne,  Dem.,  17,528;  Warren. 
Rep  ,   23,975. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1916),  Kendrick,  Dena..  26,324;  Clark, 
Rep  ,  23.258;  Paulsen,  Soc,  1,334;  Campbell,  Proh.,  231. 

VOTE   ON    PROHIBITION   STATE    AMEND- 
MENT, 1918. 


COUNTY   ^ 

Albany.  . 
Big  Horn  . . 
Campbell 
Carbon . 
Converse . . 
Crook ... 
Fremont . 
Goshen .  .  . 
Hot  Springs 
Jolinson 
L.".ramie 
Lincoln. 


For. 

Ag'st 

1,825 

559 

1,781 

419 

744 

-     211 

1,600 

689 

1,415 

398 

785 

275 

2,222 

462 

1,197 

312 

961 

270 

1,071 

244 

3,358 

1,410 

1,882 

779 

County: 

For. 

Natrona...  . 
Niobrara . . . 

Park 

Platte..,;.. 
SheildaB . . . 
Sweetwater. 

Ufnta 

Wa,shaki& . . 
Weston,  .  . . 

Total... 

2.090 

693 

1,449 

1,599 

2.568 

1,330 

1,329 

694 

846 

31,439 

Ag'st. 

571 
206 
358 
486 
714 
841 
540 
122 
334 

10,200 


The  amendment  went  Into  effect  Jan    1,  1920      It 
prohibits  the  sale  or  keeping  for  sale 

PAST  VOTE  OF  WYOMING 
(Cong.),  Dem.,  2,76^  Rep,  3,848.- 


(Cong  ), 


Dem., 
Dem., 
Dem., 
Rep., 


3,907;  Rep.,  3,760 

5,813;  Rep,   4'.702 
(Cong  ),  Dem.,  5,586;  Rep.,  7,825. 
(Cong  ),  Rep..  8,259;  scattering,  1,113 
(Cong.).  Dem.,  7,5.57;  Rep,   10,451 
(Gov  ),  Dem,  7,153;  Rep.,  8,879. 
(Prcs  ),  Rep.,  8,454;  Pop.,  7,722;  Proh  ,  530. 
(Gov  ),  Dem  -Pop  ,  8.442:  Rep..  7,416;  Proh  .  416. 
(Gov  ),  Dem.-Pop  ,  6,965;  Rep.,  10.149;  Pop.,  2,176. 
(Pres.),   Dem.,    10,369;   Pop.,   286;    Rep,   10,072; 


Dem., 
Dem  , 
Dem., 
Dem., 


8,989;   Rep  , 

10,164;  Rep  , 

10,017:   Rep., 

12,137;    Rep 


Pop.,   431. 


10,383; 
14,482. 

14,4gS;   Soc., 
,    17,705;    Soc 


5.52 


S16: 


1878 

1830    (Cong  ), 

1882      " 

1S84 

1886 

1388 

1890 

1892 

1892 

1894 

1896 

Proh  ,  136 
1898  (Gov.), 
1900  (Pres  1, 
1902  (Gov.), 
!0C4    (Gov.), 

Proh.,  191 
1904    (Pros.),   Dem.,  8,904;   Rep,   29,487;   Soc.,   10,77; 

Proh  .  207. 
1906    (Gov.), 
1993    (Cong.), 
1908    (Prcs.), 

Proh  ,  66;  In.,  64 
1910    (Gov  ),  Dem.. 
1912   (Prcs.).  Dem., 

Soc.  2,760;  Proh  , 
1914  (Gov.),  Dem., 
1D14    (Cons),  Dem., 

Soc,  1,19;}. 
1916   (Pres.),  Dem.,  28,316;  Rep.,  21,-700;  Soc,   1.4.53; 

.  Proh.,  373 
1916   (U.   S.   Sen.),  Dem.,  26,324;   Ren,   23,258;   Soc. 

1,33^!;  Proh..  231 
1918    (Gov  ),  Dem.,  18,640;  Rep  ,  23.723. 
19!8  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  17,528;  Rep  ,  23,975. 


Dem.,  9,483;  Rep.,  16,396;  Soc,  1,310. 
Dem.,   13,643;  Rep.,  21,631;  Soc,  2,486. 
Dem  .   14,918;  Rep  ,  28,846:  Soc, 


1.715: 


21,086;  Rep. 
,  15.310;  Rep  , 
,  434. 

22,387;  Rep., 
17,246;  Rep. 


15,235;   Soc, 
14,560:  Prog., 


1,605. 
9,232; 


19.174;  Soc.  1,816. 
21,362;  Prog.,  1,308; 


Past  Votes  of  the  States. 
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PAST    VOTES    OF    THE    STATES. 

(Fallowing  are  the  past  votes  not  carried  under  the  regular  election  tableo  preceding.) 


4  CALIFORNIA. 

1896  (Prea.).  Dem  ,  121,629;  Pop.,  21,744;  Rep.,  1-16,170; 
^N.  D.,  2,006;  Proh.,  2,573:  Soc.  L.,  1,611;  Gold  D., 
> 1,730.  . 

1898  (Gov.),  Dem..  129.261;  Reo..  148,354;  Soc.  L.,  5,143; 
Proh..  4,297. 
-'     -  -  124,985 


1900    (Pres  ) 
7,554:  Proh 

1902    (Gov.), 
9,582;  Proh., 

1904    (Prea.), 
29,535:  Proh 


Dem., 

,  5.024. 
Dem., 
,  4,636. 
Dem., 

7,380. 


Rep ,   164,755;   Soc    D 


143,782;   Rep..   145,332;   Soc     D  , 
89,404;  _Rep..   205,226;   Soc.   D. 


1906    (Gov.),    Dem., 
16.030;  Proh  ,  8,141; 
1908    (Pres.),   Dem. 


117,590; 
Ind.  L  , 

127,492; 


12,589;    Soc     D 


Soc     D  , 


283,610; 
Pro3., 


43,263; 

Prog., 

Ind., 


139.475. 


72,305 


Rep.. 
45,008 
Rep  ,   214.398 

28,659;  Proh.,  11,740:  Ind  ,  4,278 
1910   (Gov.),  Dem.,  154,835;  Rep,  177,191;  Soc,  47,819; 

Proh.,  5.807. 
1912  (Pres  ),  Dem.,  283,430:  Rep.,  3,914:  Prog 

Soc,  79,201;  Proh.,  23,366. 
1914     (Gov).    Dem.,    116,121;    Rep,    271,990; 

460,495;  Soc,  50,806;  Proh.,  27,342 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem..  466,289;  Rep,  462.516;  Soc. 

Proh..  27.713. 
1916    (U.  S.   Sen.).   Dem,  277.852;   Rep    and 

574.667;  Soc.  49.341;  Proh  ,  38.797. 
1918    (Gov.).   Rep.,   Prog    and  Proh  ,   387,547; 

251,189;  Soc  ,  29,003. 
1918    (Lt     Gov  ),    Dem  ,    259,415;    Rep     and    Proh 

355,247;  Soc.  42.161. 
MIS  (S2C  St.).  Rep  and  Dem  .  478,989;  Pi-oh 

COLORADO. 

1910    (Gov  ),  FU3  ,  115,627;  Rep.,  97,648. 

1912  (Pres  ),  Dem.,  114,223;  Rep.,  58,336;  Pro? 

Soc,  16,418;  Proh  ,  5,063;  Soc.  L  .  475. 
1912   (Gov.).  Dem  ,  114,041;  Rep.,  63.061:  Prog.,  66,132 

Soc,   16.194. 
1912   (U.  S.  .Sen.),  Dem.,  102,037;  Rep,  98,728:  Prog. 

27,072;  Soc  ,  13,943:  Soo.  L.,  11,433. 
1914  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  95,640;  Rep  ,  129,096;  Prog.,  33,320: 

.Soc,   10,516. 
1916   (Pres  ),  Dem  ,  178,816:  Rep  ,  102,308;  Soc,  10,049 

Proh  ,  2,793;  Prog  .  409. 
1916   (<3ov.),  Dem  ,  151,962;  Rep.,  117.723;  Soc,  12,495 
L  Lib  ,  3,025. 

CONNECTICUT. 

1888    (Pros),  Dem.,  74,920;  Kep  ,  74,584;  U.  L.,  240 

Proh  ,  4.234. 
1890  (Gov.),  Dem.,  67,662;  Rep.  63.976:  Gr-Lab..  209 

Proh.,  3.413 
1392    (Pres).   Dem 

Proh-,  4,025 
1894    (Gov  ).  Dem. 

Proh.,  2,310. 
1896  (Pres  ),  Dem  , 

Proh  ,  1,808:  Soc. 
1898   (Gov  ),  Dem., 

Soc  L.,  2,866. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem 

Proh  ,  1,617:  Soc.  L.,  908 
1900   (Gov.),  Dem.,  81,420;  Rep, 

Soc.  D.,  1,055;  Soc   L..  898. 
1902    (Gov  ).   Dem.,   69,330:   Rep 

Proh.,  1.436;  Soc.  L.,  777 
1904    (Pres.).  Dem.  72.909;  Rep.  111.089; 

Proh.,  1,506:  Soc  L.,  575;  Pop.,  494. 
1904    (Gov  ).  Dem.,   79,164:   Rep,   104,736 

Proh.,  1,498;  Soc  ,  4,390;  Soc  L 
1906  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  67.776:  Rep 
•     Proh..  1.820. 

..  68,255;  Rep  . 
L..  608:  Ind.,  650 
,   82,260;   Rep  ,   98,179; 
.,  622;  Proh.,  2,597. 
,  77,385;   Rep  ,   73,945; 


,   82.395;   Rep..   77.025;   Pop.   806 

66,287:  Rep,  83,975;  Pop,   1,546 

56,740;  Rep.,  110,235:  M    D.,  4,334 
L.,  1,223;  Gold  D.,  4,334. 
64,27Ji  Rep  ,  81,015:  Proh  ,  1,460 

73,997;  Rep  .  102.567;  Soc  D  ,  1,029, 


95,822;  Proh.,  1,548 
85,338;  Soc,  2,804 


Soc  ,   4..543 

Pop.,  481 

Soc  ,  2.932 


112,915;  Soc,  5,110 


,  562. 
88,384; 


Soc  ,  4,827 
Soc,  10,812 


78,264;  Rep,  67,531;  Prog.,  31,020 


1908   (Pres  ),  Dem 

Proh.,  2,330;  Soc 
1908    (Gov.).   Dem 

Soc  L..  582;  Ind. 
1910   (Gov  ),  Dem. 

Proh  .  1,811. 
1912   (Gov.).  Dem. 

Soc.  10  236. 
1912    (Pres.),  Dem 

Prog.,  34,129;  Proh 
1914    (Gov  ),   Dem 

Proh.,  8,030:  Soc.  L.,  633. 
1916   (Pres  ),  Dem.,  99,786;  Rep,  106,514;  Soc,  5,179 

Proh.,  1,789:  Soc  L..  606, 
1916    (Gov.),   Dem.,  96.787; 

Proh..  1,803:  Soc.  L.,  621. 
1916    (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem,  98,619;  Rep,  107,020;  Soc, 

5,279:  Proh.,  1,768;  Soc  L.,  619. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  76,773;  Rep.,  84,891. 


74,561;  Rep.,  68,324;  Soc 

2,068:  Soc.  L  .  1.260. 
73,888;   Rep  ,   91,262; 


10,056 


Soc,   5,914 


Rep  .  109.293;  Soc  .  5.300 


.  DELAWARE. 

1894  (Gov.),  Dem  ,  18.659;  Rep.,  19.880;  ProB.,  5S9. 

1895  (Gov.),  Dem..  13.496:  Rep.,  6,845;  Rep.,  9,265 

1896  (Pres.).  Dem.,  13,424;  Rep.,  16,804;  N.  D.,  877 
Proh.,  355.     - 

1858  (Treaa.),  Dem.,  14,811; 
1900   (Pres.),  Dem,  18,868; 

Proh  ,  538 
1900   (Gov.), 

Proh.,  574 
1902    (Treas.) 

Soc  L.,  229. 

1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  19,780;  Rep  ,  22,532;  Reg.  Rep  ,  802. 
1904    (Prea.),  Dem.,   19,360;  Rep,  23,714;  Proh..  607; 

Soc,  146;  Pop  ,  46 
1908   (Cong.),  Dem.,  17,118;  Rep.  20,210;  Soc.  149. 
1908   (Pres.),  Dem  ,  22,071;  Rep  ,  25,014;  Soc.  D.,  239; 

Proh.,  670;  Ind.,  28, 
1910    (Cong  ).  Dem  ,  20,281;  Rep  ,  22,410;  Proh..  775; 


Rep.,  17,549;  Proh.,  45^1. 
Rep,  22,529;  Soc.  D.,  67 


Dem.,  18,808;  Rep  ,  22.421;  Soc.  D  .  59: 
Dem.,  16,602;  Rep.,  20,705;  Proh.,  575; 


Soc,  556. 
1910  (Treas.),  Dem.,  21,107; 
1912    (Pres.),    Dem.,   22,631 

Prog.,  8,886:  Proh.,  623. 


Rep.,  21,686. 
Rep  ,    15,997; 


Soc  ,  556; 


21,460;  ftep  .22,745;  Soc,  556;  Prog 


24,753;   Rep.,   26.011;   Soc,   480; 


26.648;  Soc.  490. 
Rep.,  22,925;  Prog  , 


1912  (Gov.),  Dem. 

3,019;  Proh,  623. 
1916    (Pres.),   Dem., 

Proh  .  556 
1916  (Gov.).  Dem  ,  24.053;  Rep., 
1916   (U.  S.  Sen.).  Dem,  25.434; 

2.361:  Soc.  490. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.).  Dem.,  20,113;  Rep.,  21,519. 

FLORIDA. 

1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  22,761;  Scat.,  liO 

1916   (Pres.),  Dem.,  55,984:  Rep.,  14,611;  Proh.,  4,855; 

Soc,  5,353 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem,  30,343;  Proh,  39,546;  Rep.,  10,333; 

Soc,  2,470:  Ind  ,  193.  , 

1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  53,391;  Rep.,  8,744;  Soc,  3,304 
GEORGIA. 
Rep.,  60,091;  N.  D  , 


94,232; 


1896— Dem 

5,613. 
1900 — Dem. 
-    1,396. 
1904— Dem.,   88,331 

1,917:  Proh.,  845 
1908— Dem  ,  72,413; 
1912 — Dem.,   93,076 

1,026:  Proh  ,  147. 


2,708;  Proh. 


81,700;  Rep.,   35,035;  Pop.,  4,584;  Proh 


Rep  ,  25,335;  Pop.,  23,490;  Soc  , 


Rep.,  41.692;  Soc.  584;  Pop.. 
Rep  .   5.191;  Prog.,   22,010; 


16,969. 
Soc  , 


IDAHO. 
24,192;  Rep., 


41,877;  Soc,  4,000; 


1904    (Gov.),  Dem 

Proh..  990;  Pop  ,  679. 
1904   (Pies).  Dem.  18.480; 

Soc,  4,949;  Pop.,  353. 
1906   (Gov.),  Dem,  29,496; 

Soc,  4,650 
1908   (Pres.),  Dem  ,  36,162 

Soc,  6,400;  Ind.,  210. 
1908  (Cong.),  Dem.,  36,605;  Rep  ,  49,983;  Proh  .  2,099 

Soc,  6,248;  Ind.,  99. 
1910  (Gov  ),  Dem  .  40'.856;  Rep  . 
1912   (Pres),  Dem..  33.921;  Rep., 

Soc.  11,960;  Proh  ,  1,537 
1912   (Gov.).  Dem.,  33.992;  Rep, 

Soc,  11,094:  Proh.,  1,028. 
1914   (Gov.),  Dem.,  47.618:  Rep, 

Soc,  7,967:  Proh.,  1,396 
1914    (U.  S.  Sen),  Dem,  41,266; 


10,321 ;  Soc 
1916    (Pres  ), 

Proh  ,1,127. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem 
1918  (Gov  ),  Dem 


7,882;  Proh.,  1,239. 
Dem  ,  70,054;  Rep., 


Rep.,  47,783:  Proh.,  1,013; 
Rep.,  38,386;  Proh.,  1,037; 
Rep.,  52,621;  Proh.,  1,985; 


39.961:  Pop.,  5,342. 
32,810;  Prog.    25,527; 

35,056;  Prog.,  24.325: 

40,349;  Prog  ,  10,583: 

Rep.,  47,486;  Prog., 


55,368;  Soc,  8,CG6; 


1910  (S.  Treas), 
20,113;  Soc  , 


53.877;  Rep.,  63.305;  Soc,  7.321. 
38.499;  Rep  ,  57.626. 
ILLINOIS. 
Dem..  376.046;  Rep.,  436,486;  Prog.. 
49.687:  Soc.  L.,  2,943. 
1912    (Pres.),   Dem.,,  405.048;  Rep.,  253,613;  I'rog., 
386,478:  See,  81,278;  Proh.,  15,710;  Soc.  L..  4,0-ifi 
1912   (Gov.),  Dem..  443.120;  Rep.,  318,469:   Prog  , 

303.401;  Soc.  78.079;  Proh  .  15.231;  S.  L.,  3.980 
1914   (U    S.   Sen).   Dem..   373.403;  .Rep.,   390,60): 
Prog.,  203,027;  Soc,  39,889;  Proh.,    6,760;  S.  L. 
2,078. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  950,229;  Rep.,  1,152,549;  Soc  , 

61,304;  Proh.,  26,047:  S.  L.,  2,488.  „   „„  „ 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  556,664;  Rep.,  696,535;  Soc  , 

52,310;  Proh  ,  15,309;  S.  L.  1,739.  ^,„  „^,  ^ 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen  ).  Dem.,  426,943;  Rep.,  479,967;  Soc, 
37.167;  Proh  ,  3,151;  Soc  L..  3,268. 
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INDIANA. 

1892  (Free.),  Dem.,  262,740;  Rep.,  255,615;  Pop.,  22,208; 

'ProH.,  13,050. 
1894    (Sec.   St.),  Dem.,  238,732:  Rep..  283,405;  Pop, 

29,388;  Proh.,  11,157. 
1896    (Free.),  Dem,,  305,573;  Rep.,  323,754;  Gold  D., 

2,145;  Proh.,  3,056;  Nat.,  2,268;  Soe.  L.,  329. 
1898    (Sec.  St.),  Dem,,  269,775;  Hep.,  287,070;  Proh., 

9,871;  Pop.,  6,057. 
1900  (Gov.),  Dem.,  306,868;  Rep.,  331,531;  Proh.,  13,451; 

Soe,  D.,  2,240;  S.  L.,  644;  Peo.,  1,504;  U.  Rep.,  248. 
1900  (Prea.),  Dem.,  309,584;  Rep.,  333,063;  Proh  ,  13,718 

Soo.  D.,  2,374;  Pop.,  1,438:  Soe.  L  ,  663;  U.  R.,  254 
1902  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  263,555;  Rep.,  298,819;  Soe,  7,111; 

Proh.,  17,765;  S.  L.,  1,756;  Pop.,  1.3.50. 
1904  (Prea.),  Dem.,  274,345;  Rep.,  368,289;  Soe,  12,013; 

Proh.,  23,496;  Soe.  L  ,  1,598;  Pop.,  2,444  . 
1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  274,998:  Rep.,  359,363;  Proh.,  22,690; 

Peo.,  2,065;  Soe,  10,991;  S.  L.,  1,437. 
1906  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  263,528:  R6p.,  291,351;  Soe.  7,82-1; 
►   Proh.,  20,785  and  972:  Soe.  L.,  1.536. 
1908   (Pres.),  Dem.,  338,262;  Rep.,  318,993;  Soe,  13,176; 

Proh.,  18,045;  .Sou.  L.,  643;  Pop.,  1,193;  Ind.,  514. 
1908  (Gov.).  Dem.,  318,493;  Rep.,  334,040;  Soe,  11,948; 

Proh.,  15,926;  Pop.,  986:  S.  L  ,  578:  Ind.,  383. 
1910    (See  St.),  Dem,  299,935;  Rep.,  287,568;  Proh., 

17,024;  Soe  ,  19,632:  S.  L.,  2,974. 
1912     (Pres.),    Dem.,    281»890;    Rep..    151,267;    Prog  , 
'    162,007;  See,  36,931;  Proh.,  19,249:  Soe  L.,  3,130. 
1912   (Gov.),  Dem.,  275;  Rep.,  142,803;  Prog,  166,034; 

Proh.,  18,454;  Soe,  35,464;  Soe  L.,  2,384. 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen  ),  Dem.,  272.349;  Rep.,  226,766;  Pi-og  , 

108,581:  Proh  ,  13,860:  Soe  ,  21,719;  Soe  L.,  2,884. 
1916  (Prea.),  Dem.,  334,063:  Rep.,  341,005;  Prog  ,  3,898; 

Soe,  21,855:  Proh.,  16,.368;  Soe.  L.,  1,659. 
1916  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  324,017:  Rep.,  339,255;  Prog  ,  4,573; 

Soe,  22,156;  Proh.,  15,454. 
1918    (Sec    St  ),  Dem  ,  201,694;  Rep  ,  301,207;  Proh  , 

8,409;  Soe,  11,297. 
State  Auditor    (1913),  Jones.  Dem.,  248,381:  Klauss, 

Rep.,  296,710;  De  Vore,  Proh  ,  8,060;  Marlow,  Soe, 

10,821. 
State  Tree?.    (1918),  McCarthy,  Dem.,  247,769;  Mc- 

Murtry,    Rep ,    296,607;    Voorhees,    Proh.,    8,062; 

Wemple,  Soe,  10,741. 
Atty.  Geu.  (1913),  Stotseuburg,  Dem.,  247.116;  Stana- 

burg.  Rep.,  296,950;  Lake,  Proh.,  7,986;  Doty,  Soe  , 

10,900. 
State   Supt.    Pub.    In.structlon    (1918),    Fox,   Dem. 

247,740;  Hines,  Rep  ,  206,176;  Stanley,  Proh.,  8,201; 

Hart,  Soe,  10,792. 
State  Geologist  (1918),  Ban-ett.  Dem.,  247,667;  Roark, 

Rep.,  295,079;  Shaffer,  Proh.,  7,996;  Garrison,  Soe  , 

10,794. 
Judge   Sup.   Ct.    Jat   Dist.    (1918),    McNutt,   Dem  , 

247,664;    Willoughby,    Rep.,   296,729;    Slrams,    Soe, 

10,765. 
Judge  Sup.  Ct.  4th  Dist.   (1918),  Moran,  Dem  .  248,- 

443;  Townaend,  Rep.,  296,935;  Cousins,  Soe  ,  If'. 784. 
Judge  Appellate  Ct.  1st  Dist  ,  Hottel,  Dem  ,  ^;  ■,673; 

Enloe,  Rep.,  296,475;  Miller,  Soe,  19,775. 
Judge  Appellate  Ct.  1st  Dist  ,  Wickens,  Dem.,  246,971 ; 

Remy,  Rep.,  296.651;  Sheffler,  Soe,  10,791. 
Judge  Appellate  Ct.  2d  Dist.,  Caldwell,  Dem  ,  248,- 

359:  McMahan,  Rep.,  296,387;  Keeiy,  Soe,  10,679. 
Judge  Appell.ite  Ct.  2d  Dist.,  McCabe,'Dem  ,246,880 

Nichols,  Reo  ,  296,271;  Wallace,  Soe  ,'10,595. 
'    IOWA 
1880   (Pres.),  Dem.,  105,845;  Rep;  183,904;  Gr.,  33,327 

Proh  ,  592. 

1883  (Gov.),  Dem.,  139,093:  Rep.,  16!, 182;  Gr.,  23,059 

1884  (Pres.),   Dem.   and   Gr.,    177,280;   Rep.,   197,082 
Proh..  1,564. 

1885  (Gov  ),  Dem.  aud  Gr.,  168,525;  Rep  ,  175,505;  Gr 
302;  Proh.,  1,405 

1880  (See  St  ),  Dem.,  165,597;  Rep.,  180,309;  Proh.,  518 
1887  (Gov.),  Dem.,  153,526;  Rep,  169,686;  Lab-,  14,499 

Pi-oh.,  309 
1883  (Pies.),  Dem  ,  179,887;  Rep  ,  211,598;  Lab  ,  9,105 

Proh  ,  3,550. 
18S9  (Gov.).  Dem,  180,111;  Rep.,  173,588:  Lab.,  5,579 

Proh  ,  1,353 

1890  (See  St.),  Dem  ,  188,240;  Rep  ,  191,606;  F.  A.  &  L 
8,813;  Proh.,  1,646. 

1891  (Gov.),  Dem.,  207,589;  Rep.,  199,378;  F.  A.  &  L 
12,271;  Proh.,  919. 

1892  (Prea.),  Dem.,  196,367:  Rep  ,  219,795;  Pop.,  20,595 
Proh  ,  6,402. 

1893  (Gov.),  Dem  ,  174,  879:  Rep  ,  207,089;  Pop  ,  23,888 
Proh  ,  10,332. 

1894  (.See   St.),   Dem.,   149,980;   Rep,  229,376;  Pop. 
34,907;  Proh..  7.457.- 


lOVf  A— Continued. 

1895  (Gov.),  Dem  ,  149,433;  Rep.,  208,689;  Pop.,  32,118: 
Proh.,  11,052 

1896  (See  St.),  Dem.  &  Pop.,  224,813;  Rep..  288,715: 
Proh.,  3,5.33. 

1896  (Prea.),  Dem.  &  Pop.,  223,741;  Rep  ,  289,293;  Gold 
D.,  4,516;  Proh.,  3,192;  Nat.,  352;  Soe  L.,  453. 

1897  (Gov.),  Dem.  &  Pop  ,  194,514;  Rep.,  224,501;  N. 
D  ,  4,268;  Proh  ,  fi,357. 

1898  (Sec.   St  ),    Dem.,    173,000;   Rep ,   236,524;  Pop.. 
3,472:  Proh.,  7,559. 

1899  (Gov.),  Dem.,  183,266;  Rep  ,  239,543;  Pop.,  1,694; 
Proh.,  7.650 

1900  (Pres.),   Dem.,   209,460;   Rep.,   307,785;   Soe   D., 
2,778;  Pro.i  .  9.479:  Pop  ,  613:  Soe  1,.,  259;  U.  C.  707. 

1901  (Gov.),    Dem.,    143,685:    Rep.,   226,839;   Soc.    D  . 
3,460:  Proh  .  i:'.4o?:  Peo.,  778. 

1903  (Gov.).  i').vn  ,   1,^9.708;  Reo.,  2.38,798;  Soc,  6,479: 
Pi  oh.,  12,37o;  Pcd  ,  jf:^ 

1904  (Prea  ),  D;;!-,.,  149.141;  Rep..  307,907;  Soc..  14,847; 
Proh  ,  11,001:   Pop  ,  3,207. 

1906   (Gov.),  Dem.,  196,143;  Rep..  216,968;  Soe,  9,792: 

Proh.,  8,901  -i  346;  Soe,  338. 
1908   (Prea  ).  Oom.,  200,771;  Rep.,  275,210;  Soc,  8,287: 

Proh  ,  9,837;  Pop  ,  251;  Ind.,  404. 
1908   (Gov  ),  Dam  .  155.855:  Rep.,  ;!03.443 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  187-,i63;  Rep.,  205,607. 
1912     (Pres  ),    Dom.,    185,325;    Rep.,    119,805;    Prog. 

161,819;  Soc:.  16,967;  Proh.,  8,440. 

1912  (Gov.),    Dsm.,    182,«1;    Rep.,    184,!51:    Prog.. 
71,182:  Soe,  14.882;  Proh.,  7,741. 

1914     (Gov.),    Dem,    153,990;    Rep.-    214,851;    Prog.. 

17,329:  Proh..  7,094:  Soc  ,  8,977. 
1914   (CJ.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  167,251;  Rep.,  205,832;  Prog., 

15,058;  Proh.,  6,009;  Soe,  S.462;  Iiul  ,  21,490. 
1916   (Gov.),  Dem.,  312,100;  Rep.,  !SG,027;  .Soe,  8,200; 

Proh.,  2.880:  Prog.,  2,035;  Soc.  L.,  326. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem..  221,699;  Rep  ,  2«0,419;  Soc,  10,976; 

Proh.,  3,371:  Prog..  1,793. 

1913  (Gov.),  Dem..  161,451;  Rep.,  175,568. 

KANSAS. 
1912     (Pres  ),    Dem.,    143,670;    Rep.,    71,844;    Prog.. 

120,123:  Soe,  26,807 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem  ,  167,541;  Rep.,  167,509:  Soe,  24,804; 

1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  176,1,':;0;  Rep  ,  180,823;  Prog  , 
116,755:  Soc,  24,502:  Proh  .  9,805. 

1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  161,696;  Rep.,  209,543;  Prog.,  84,060; 

Soe,  20,360;  Proh.,  7,346:  Ind  ,  ■7,201. 
1916  (Prea.),  Dem.,  314,.5SS;  Rep  ,  277,658;  Sec,  24.685; 

Proh.,  12,882. 
1916   (Gov.),  Dem.,  192.037;  Kei;  ,  354,519. 
1918   (Gov  ),  Dem.,  132,441;  Rep  ,  ;:S6,i24. 

LOUISIANA. 
1888    (Pres.),  Dem  ,  85,032;   Rep.,  30,184;  Proh  ,  160; 

W.  L.,  39. 
1892    (Pres  ),  Dem  ,  87,922;  Rep.,  13,232:  Pop.,  13,281. 
1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  77,175:  Rep  ,  22,037;  Gold  D  ,  1,834. 
1900  (Pres  ),  Dem  .,  53.671;  Rep.,  14,233. 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  47,747;  Rep.,  5,205:  Soe,  995 
1908    (Prea.),   Dem.,   63,568;_  Reo..  8,958;  Soc,  2,538; 

Ind.,  82. 
1912    (Pres.),  Dem  ,  60,966;  Rep,  3,834;  Prog.,  9,323: 

Soe,  5,249. 
1916    (Prea.),  Dem.,  79,875;  Rep,  6,166;  Prog.  6,349; 

Soe.  292 

MAINE 

1892  (Pres  ),  Dem  ,  48,044;  Rep.,  02,923:  Pop  ,  2,381; 
Proh  ,  3,061. 

1894    (Gov  ),  Dem  ,  30,621;  Rfp  ,  60,559;  Pop.,  5,'S21; 

Proh.v  2,730. 
1896     (Prea),    Dem.,    3,291;    Rep.,    80,465;    Gold    D, 

1,870:  Proh.,  1,570:  Pop.,  2,187. 

1893  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  29,497;   fici)  ,  51,260:  N.  D,  315: 
Proh  ,  2,335. 

1900   (Gov  ),  Dem.,  39,8.23:  Rep  ,73,955;  Soe  D  ,  632; 

Proh.,  3,538. 
1900   (Pres  ),  Dem.,  36,822:  Rep  ,  65,435;  Soc.  D  ,  878; 

Proh.,  2,685. 

1902  (Gov.).  Dem  ,  33,349;  Rep  ,  65,839;  Soc   D  ,  1,973; 
Proh.,  4,376. 

1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  49.791:  Ren.,  75,591:  Soe.  D.,  1,576; 

Proh.,  2.756. 
1904  (Prea  ),  Dem.,  27,630;  Rep  ,  61,317;  Soc.  D.,  2,103: 

Proh.,  1,510;  Pop,,  338. 
1906  (Gov.),  Dem.,  61,477;  Rep.,  69,315':  Soc.  D..  1,553; 

Proh.,  1,139. 
1908  (Pres  ),  Dem.,  35,403;  Rep,,  60,987;  Sec.  D.,  1,753; 

Proh.,  1,487;  Ind.,  6n2. 
1908  (Got-.),  Dem..  66,075;  Rep.,  73,788;  Soo..  D.,  1,1.30; 

Proh.,  1,425. 


Past  Votes  of  the  States. 
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MAINE — Conttnuea. 

1910  (Gov.).  Dem.,  73,425;  Rep.,  64,672;  Soc,  1,582 
Proh.,  1,352. 

1912  (Pres  ),  Dem.,  61,113;  Rep.,  26,545;  Prog.,  48,493 

Soc,  2,541;  Proh.,  945. 
1912   (Gov  ),  Dem.,  67,748;  Rep.,  71,043;  Soc.,  2,110 

Proh.,  1,204. 
1914   (Gov.),  Dem.,  62,039;  Rep.,  58,802;  Prog.,  18,225 

Soc.,  1,872:  Proh.,  694. 
1916    (Pres.),  Dem:,  64,118;  Rep.,  69,.W6;  Soc,  2,186 

Proh.,  595. 
1916    (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  69,473;  Rep  ,  79,572;  Soc 

1,490;  I^oh.,  279. 
1916    (Gov.).  Dem.,  67,719;  Rep.,  81,317;  Soc,   1,558 

Proh.,  249. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  58,918;  Rep.,  64,069. 
1918   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  54,289:  Rep.,  67,431. 

MARYLAND. 

1909  Comp.),  Dem.,  102,562;  Rep.,  92,823. 

1911  (Gov.),  Dem.,  103,395:  Rep.,  106,392. 

1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  112,674:  Rep.,  54,956:  Prog  ,  57,786: 
Soc,  3,996:  Proh.,  2,244;  Soc  L..  322 

1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  110,204:  Rep,  94,864;  Prog  , 
3,697:  Soc,  3,255;  Proh.,  3,144;  Lab..  969. 

1915  (Gov.),  Dem.,  119,317;  Rep.,  UG,136:  Proh  ,  2,244; 
Soc,  2,082;  Lab.,  852. 

1916- (Pres.).  Dem.,  138,359;  Rep.,  117,347:  Proh.,  2,903: 
Soc,  2,674;  Soc  L.,  756. 

1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  109,740;  Rep  ,  113,662;  Proh  , 
3,325;  Soc,  2,590:  Lab.,  1,143. 

1917  (C:k)mp.),  Dem.,  85,368;  Rep.,  84,449:  Proh.,  2,621 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1895  (Gov.),  Dem.,  121,599;  Rep.,  186,280:  Pop.,  7,786 
Proh.,  9,170. 

1896  (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  103,662;  Rep.,  258,204 
N.  D.,  14,164:  Proh  ,  4,472. 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem  ,  90,530;  Pop.,  15,181;  Rep  ,  278,976 
Gold  Dem.,  11,749:  Proh.,  2,998:  Soc.  L.,  2,114. 

1897  (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop..  79,552;  Rep.,  165.095: 
N.  D.,  13,879:  Proh.,  4,948. 

1899  (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  103,802;  Rep.,  168,002 
Soc,  10.778:  Proh.,  7,402. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  156,977;  Rep.,  238,856 
Soc.  L.,  2,599;  Proh.,  6,202;  Soc.  D.,  9,601. 

1900  (Gov.),  Dem.,  130,078;  Rep.,  228,054;  Soc.  D 
13,260:  Soc.  L  ,  8,184:  Prob.,  5,950. 

1901  (Gov.).  Dem.  and  Pop.,  114,362;  Rep,  185,809 
Soc,  8,898;  Proh.,  4,780. 

1902  (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  159,156:  Rep.,  196.270 
Soc,  33,629:  Proh..  3,538:  Soc  L  ,  6,079. 

1903  (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  163,700:  Rep.,  199,684 
Soc,  25,251;  Proh.,  3,278:  Soc.  L.,  4,561. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop,  165,746:  Rep.,  257,822 
Soc,  13.604:  Proh.,  4,279;  Soc,  2,359;  Pop.,  1,294. 

1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  234,670:  Rep.,  198,681;  Soc,  11,591 
Proh.,  5,441:  Soc.  L.,  3,451. 

1905  (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  174,911;  Rep.,  197,469 
Soc,  12,874;  Proh.,  3,286. 

1906  (Gov.),  Dem.,  192.295;  Rep.,  222,528;  Ind.  L 
35,855;  Proh.,  25,636;  Ind.  Cit.,  15,040;  Gov.  Ref 
3,312;  Soc,  7,938:  Soc.  L.,  2,182. 

1907  (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  70,842:  Rep.,  188,068:  Soc. 
7,621;  Proh.,  3,810:  Ind.  L.,  75,489:  Soc.  L.,  2,999. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  155,543:  Rep,  265.966 
Soc,  10,781;  Proh.,  4.374;  Soc  L.,  952:  Ind.,  19,175. 

1909  (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  182,252;  Rep.,  190,186 
Soc,  10,137:  Proh,  5,434. 

1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  229,379:  Rep.,  194,173:  Soc,  11,396 
Proh.,  3,277:  Soc  L.,  2,613. 

1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  193,184:  Rep.,  143,597:  Prog.,  122,- 
602:  Soc,  11,493;  Proh.,  2,702;  Soc  L.,  2,212. 

1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  173,408:  Rep.,  155,948;  Prog., 
142,228:  Soc,  12,616:  Proh.,  2,754;  Soc  L.,  1,102. 

1913  (Gov.),  Dem.,  183,267:  Rep.,  116,105:  Prog, 
127,755;  Ind.,  20,171;  Soc,  9,025;  Proh.,  2,015;  Soc.  L  , 
1,932. 

1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  210,442;  Rep.,  198,627:  Prog  , 
32,145:  Soc  ,  9,520;  Proh  ,  5,264;  Soc.  L.,  2,205. 

1915  (Gov.),  Dem.,  229,550:  Rep.,  235,863;  Prog., 
6,969:  Soc  ,  8,740;  Proli.,   19,567. 

1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  247,885:  Rep.,  268,784;  Soc,  11,058; 
Proh.,  2,993;  Soc  L.,  1,097. 

1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem  ,  234,238;  Rep.,  267,177;  Soc  , 
15,538. 

1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  228,883:  Rep.,  276,123:  Soc,  10,582: 
Proh.,  5,938:  Soc  L.,  3,893. 

1917  (Gov.),  Dem.,  135,666;  Rep.,  226,145;  Soc,  16,496; 
Proh.,  4,140. 

1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  197,828;  Rep.,  214,863;  Soc,  7,757; 
Soc.  L.,  1,913. 


MICHIGAN. 

1889  (Sup.  Ct.).  Dem.,  122,955;  Rep.,  156,426;  U.  L, 
2,681;  Proh.,  16,380. 

1890  (Gov.),  Dem.,  183,725;  Rep.,  172,205;  Indus.,  13,198; 
Proh.,  28,651. 

1891  (Sup.  Ct.),  Dem.,  148,271;  Rep.,  153,211;  Indus., 
9,121:  Proh.,  14,144. 

1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  202.296;  Rep.,  222,708;  Peo.,  19,931; 
Proh.,  20,857:  Scat.,  925 

1893  (Sup.  Ct  ),  Dera.,  148,712:  Rep.,  164,754;  Pop.. 
14,469:  Proh.,  14,526. 

1894  (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  221,022;  Rep.,  304,431; 
N.  D.,  9,738:  Proh.,  5,499. 

1896  (Pres  ),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  236,994:  Rep.,  293,072; 
Gold  D.,  6,905:  Proh..  4,938:  Nat ,  1,815;  Soc  L.,  293; 
Scut     585 

1897  (Slip.  Ct.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  139,307;  Rep.,  210,721; 
N.  D  ,  30,729:  Proh.,  7,936. 

1898  (Gov.),  Dem  and  Pop,  168,142;  Rep.,  243,239; 
Pop.,  1,656;  Proh.,  7,006. 

1899  rsup.  Ct  ),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  165,482;  Rep.,  216,828; 
Pop.,  4,856:  Proh.,  8,789. 

1900  (Gov  ),  Dem  and  Pop.,  226,228:  Rep.,  305,612; 
S   D..  2,826:  S.  L  ,  903:  Proh  ,  11,859:  Pop.,  837. 

1900  (Pres  ),  Dera.  and  Poo.,  211,68.0:  Rep.,  316,269; 
Soc.  D.,  2,826;  Proh.,  11,859;  Pop.,  833:  Soc.  L,  903. 

1902  (Gov  ),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  174,077;  Rep..  211,261; 
Soc  D  ,  4,271;  Proh.,  11,326:  Soc  L.,  1,264. 

1903  (Sup  Ct  ),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  127,582;  Rep..  215,825; 
Soc  D  ,  6,402;  Proh.,  14,611. 

1904  (Pres  ),  Dem.  and  Pod.,  135,392:  Rep.,  364,957; 
Soc,  9,042;  Proh,  13,441;  Soc  L.,  1,036:  Pop.,  1,1.59. 

1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  223.571;  Rep..  283,799;  Proh.,  10,375; 

Soc,  6,170;  Soc.  L.,  781. 
1906    (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  129,963;  Rep.,  227,557; 

Soc.  D.,  5,926;  Proh.,  9,140;  Soc.  L.,  1,153. 
1908    (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  252,611;  Rep,  262,141; 

Proh.,  16,092. 
1908    (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  175,771;  Rep.,  335,580; 

Soc,  11,586:  Proh.,  16,974;  Soc.  L.,  1,096;  Ind  ,  760; 

Unattached,  63. 
1910  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  159,670;  Rep  ,  202,863:  Proh.,  9,989. 
1912  fGov.),  Dem.,  194,017:  Rep.,  169,963:  Prog.,  155,372; 

Soc,  21,398:  Proh.,  7,811. 
1912  (Pres  ),  Dem.,  150,721:  Rep.,  132,244:  Prog.,  214,584; 

Soc,  23,211;  Proh.,  8,934:  Soc    L  ,  1,232. 
1914     (Gov.),    Dem.,    212,063;    Rep.,    176,254;    Prog., 

36.747:  Soc,  11,056:  Proh  ,  3,830;  Soc  L.,  497 
19i6  (Pres  ),  Dem  ,  286,775:  Rep.,  339,097:  Soc,  16,120; 

Proh  ,  8,139:  Soc   L.,  842. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem  ,  264,441;  Rep.,  263,724:  Soc,  15,040: 

Proh.,  7,255;  Soc   L„  963 
1316   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  257,956;  Rep.,  364,657;  Soc, 

1.3,614:  Proh.,  7,569:  Soc  L.,  924. 
19)8   (Gov.),  Dem.,  158.142;  Rep.,  266,738;  Soc,  7,068; 

Proh.,  1,637;  Soc.  L  ,  790. 
1918   (U.  S.  Sen  ),  Dem.,  212,487;  Rep.,  220,054;  Soc, 

4,763;  Proh.,  1,133. 

MINNESOTA. 

1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  99,659;  Rep.,  129,688;  Prog  ,  33,4.55; 

Pro.,  29,876;  Pub.vOwn.,  25,769. 
1912   (Pres),  Dem.,  106,426:  Rep,  64,334;  Prog.,  125,- 

856:  Soc,  27,305;  Pro,  7,886;  S.  L,  2,212. 
1914  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  156,304;  Rep.,  143,730;  Prog.,  3,553; 

Soc,  17,225:  Indus    L.,  3,861. 
1916   (U.  S.  .Sen  ),  Dem.,  117,541;  Rep,  185,159;  Pro, 

78,425. 
1916   (Pres),  Dem,  179,152;  Rep.,  179,544;  Prog.,  290; 

Pro.,  7,793;  Soc  ,  20,117;  S.  L.,  468. 
1916   (Gov.),  Dem.,  93,112;  Rep,  245,841;  Soc,  26,306; 

Pro.,  19,884;  Indus   L.,  5,476. 
1918   (Gov.),  Dem  ,  76,793;  Rep..  166,515;  Nat.,  6,648: 

Far.  Lab.,  111,948:  Soc,  7,794. 

MISSOURI. 

1506  (Sec  St  ),  Dem.,  292,421:  Rep.,  283,417. 

1908  (Gov.),  Dem.,  340.053:  Rep.,  355,932;  Eoc,  14,505; 

Proh.,  4.169;  Pop.,  1,058 
1908  (Pres  ),  Dem.,  346.574:  Rep.,  347,203;  Proh.,  4,198; 

Soc,  15,391;  S.  L.,  867;  Ind  ,  397. 
1912     (Pres),    Dera.,    330,746:    Rep.,    207,821;    Prog., 

124,371:  .Soc,  28,466;  Proh  .  5,380:  S   L.,  1,778. 
1912     (Gov.),    Dem.,    337,019;    Rep,    217,817;    Prog., 

109,146;  Soc  ,   28,145:  Proh  ,   5,220:   S.   L.,   1,861. 
1914   (U.  S.  Sen  ),  Dem.,  311,573;  Rep.,  257,056:  Prog., 

27,614:  Proh.,  3,847;  Soc,  16,853;  S.  L.,  1,251. 
1916  (Pres  ),  Dem.,  398.032;  Rep.,  369,339;  Soc,  14,612; 

Pi-oh  ,  3,884;  S.  L  ,  902. 
1916   (Gov.),  Dem.,  382,355:  Rep.,  380,092:  SoC.  14,555; 

Prog.,  4,041;  Proh.,  4,009:  S.  L.,  946. 
1916   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  396,166;  Rep.,  371,710;  Soc, 

14,659;S.  L..  962. 
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NEVADA. 
1900   (Pres.),  Dem.,  e.SVS;  Rep,  3,860. 
1902   (Gov.),  Dem.,  6.529;  Rep,  4,786 
1904   (Pres.),    Dem.,    3,982;    Rep,    6,867;    Pop.,    344; 

Soc.  925. 
1906   (Gov.),  Dem  ,  8,686;  Rep.,  5,338;  Soc.  815   (un- 
official.) 
1908   (Pies.),  Dem.,   11,212;  Rep.,   10,775;  Soc, -2,203; 

Ind.,  436;  S.  L,.,  271. 
1910    (Gov  ),  Dem,  8,798;  Rep.,  10,435:  Soc,  1,393. 
1912    (Pres.),    Dem.,   7,986;    Rep.,  3,196;     Prog,   5,620; 

Soc,  3,313. 
1914   (U.    S.    Sen.),    Dem.,   8,078;    Rep,   8,038;    Soc, 

5,451. 
1914    (Gov.),  Dem.,  9,623;   Rep.,  8,530:  Soc,  3,391. 
1916    (Pre.?.),   Dem.,   17,778;   Ren,   12,131;  Soc  ,  3,089;. 

Pro.,   340. 
1916    (U.  S.  Sen),  Dem,   12,868;  Rep.,   10,450;  Soc, 

9  572 
1918    (Gov.),  Dem  ,  12,875;  Rep.,  11,845 
1918   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  12,197;  Rep,  8.053 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

1898    (Gov.),  Dem  ,  35.653;  Rep  ,  44,730:  Fop.,  104. 
1900    (Gov.),   Dem.,   34.955;   Rep,  53,891;   S    D.,  752 

Pop.,  375;  Pro.,  1,182 
1900   (Pres.),  Dem,  3.5,489;  Rep,  54,803;  S    D  ,  790 

Pro.,    1,270. 
1902    (Gov.),  Dem.,  33,844;  Rep,  42,115;  S    D,  1,057 

PrOy   1,621. 
1904    (Pres.),  Dem,  33,894;  Rep,  54,177:  S    D,  1,090 

Pro.,  749;  Pop,  8! 
1904    (Gov.),    Dem,    35,437;    Rep,    5i,I7i;     Pro,   857 

Soc,  943;  Howis,  58 

1906  (Gov.),  Dem.,  37.672;  Rep,  40,581:  S.  D,  1.011 
Pro.,  2,212. 

1908   (Pres.),   Dem.,  33,655:   Rep,  53,149;  Soc,   1,299 

Pro.,  905;  Ind.,  534. 
1908   (Gov.),    Dem.,    41.386;    Rep,    44,630;    Soc.    D 

1.086;  Pro.,  895;  Ind.,  5U. 
1910   (Gov.),   Dem,  37,737;   Rep,   44,908;   Soc,   1,022 

Pro.,  449. 
1912   (Gov.),  Dem,  34,203;  Rep,  32,504;  Prog,  14,401 

Pro.,  496;  -Soc,  1,674 
1912    (Pres  ),     Dem  ,     34,724;     Rep.,     32,927;     Piog 

17,794;  Soc,  1,981;  Pro  ,  535. 
1914    (Gov).  Dem  ,  33,674;  Hep,  46,413;  Prog,  2,572 

Soc,  1,423. 
1914   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  36,382;  Rep.,  42,113;  Prog 

1,938;  Soc  ,  1,089. 
1916    (Pres.),   Dem,   4.3,781;   Rep,  43,725;  Soc,   1318 

Pro.,  303. 
1916   (Gov.).   Dem,  38,853;  Rep.,  45,851;  Soc,  1,199 

Pro.,  288;  Prog  ,  48 

NKW  JERSEV 
1886    (Gov  ),  Dem.,  109,939;  Rep  ,  101,919;  Pro.,  19,808 

1888  (Pres  ),  Dem  ,  151,498;  Rep  ,  144,344;  Pro,  7,904 

1889  (Gov.),  Dem.,  138,245:  Rep.,  123,992;  Pro.,  6,853 
1892   (Pres.),    Dem.,    171,042;    Rep,    156,068;    So     L. 

1,337:  Pro.,  8,131;  Pop.,  969 

1895  (Gov.),  Dem..  136,000;  Rep  ,  162,900;  Pro  ,  6,661 
Soc.  L.,  4,147:  Pop.,  1,901 

1896  (Pres  ),  Dem.,  133,075;  Rep.,  221,367;  Gold  D 
6,373;  Pro.,  5.614:  Soc  L.,  3,985. 

1898  (Gov.),  Dem.,  158,552;  Rep.,  164,051;  Pro.,  6,893 
Soc.  L  .  5,458:  Pop.,  491. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  164,808;  Rep.,  221,707;  Pro.,  7,183 
Soc  D.,  4,609:  Pop  ,  669;  Soc  L,..  2,074;  Peo.,  669. 

1901  (Gov.),  Dem,  166,681;  Rep.,  183,814;  SOC.  D. 
3,489:  Soc.  L.,  1.918;  Pro.,  5,365. 

1904   (Gov.),  Dem.,  179,719;  Rep.,  231,363;  Pro.,  6,687 

Soc.  8,858;  Soc  L.,  2.525:  Peo  ,  3,825. 
1904    (Pres.),  Dem.,  164,566;  Rep.,  265,164;  Soc,  9,587 
•    Pro.,   6,845;   Soc    L.,  2,680;  Pop.,   3.705 

1907  (Gov.).  Dem,  186,300:  Rep.,  194,343;  Pro,  5,255 
Soc,  6,848;  Soc  L..  1,568 

1908  (Pres.).  Dem  ,  182.567;  Rep  ,  265,326;  Soc  ,  10.253 
S.  L..  1,196;  Pro..  4,930;  Ind.,  2,916. 

1910  (GOV.),  Dem.,  233.682,  Rep,  184,626;  Pro,  2,818 
Soc,  10,134;  S.  L  ,  2,032. 

1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  178,289;  Reo  ,  88,835;  Prog  ,  145,410 
Pro.,  2,878;  Soc,  15,801:  S.   L.,  1,321. 

1913  (Gov.),  Dora.,  173,148;  Rep.,  140,298;  Prog. 
41,132;  Soc,  13,977;  Nat  Prog.,  3,427;  S.  L.,  2,460 
Ind.,    875. 

1916   (Pres.).  Dem.,  211,018;  Rep.,  268,982;  Soc,  10,405 

Pro.,  3,182;  Soc    L.,  855 
1916   (U.  S.  Sen  ).  Dem.,  170,019;  Rep.,  244,715;  Soc, 

13,358;  Pro  ,  7,178;  S.  I..,  1,826 
1916    (Gov.),  Dem  ,  177.6(!n:  Rep  ,  247,343;  Soc  ,  12,900 

Pro.,  5,873;  Soc    L  ,  2,334 


NEW  MEXICO. 

1878  (Cong  ).  Dem  ,  9,067;  Rep.,  9,739. 
1380    (Cong  ),    Dem  ,   9,562;    Rep.,    10,835. 
1832    (Cong  ),   Dem  ,   13,378;  Rep.,   15,062. 

1884   (Cong  ),  Dem  ,  12,271;  Rep.,  15,122;  Ind.  Rep., 

5,192. 
1886   (Cong.),  Dem.,  16,235;  Rep.,  12,347. 
1888    (Cong),   Dem,   16,131;  Rep,   14,481. 
1890    (Cong),  Dem.,  17,206;  Rep,  15,142. 
1892    (Cong),  Dem,  15,799;  Rep,  15,222. 
1894    (Cong  ),  Dem  ,  15,351;  Rep.,  18.133;  Pop.,  1,835. 
1896   (Cong),  Dem,  18,948;  Rep,  17.017;  Silver,  66. 
1898   (Cong),  Dem,   16,659;   Rep,  18,722. 
1900    (Cong),   Dem,   17,857;  Rep,  21,567. 
1902    (Cong),   Dem,   U.^S;   Rep,  24,222 

1904  (Cong.),  Dem,   17,125;   Reo ,   22,305. 

1905  (Cong  ),   Dem.,  22,649;   Rep.,   22,9i5. 

1908   (Cons),  Dem,  27.217;  Reo.,  27,605:  Soc,  1,0.^6. 

1910  (Const.  Conv  ),  Dem  ,  17,528;  Rep.,  21,577;  Soc  , 
1,070. 

1911  (Gov  ),  Dem  ,  31,036;  Rep  ,  28,019. 

1912  (Pres.).  Dem,  20,437;  Rep.  17,733;  Prog,  8,347; 
Soc,  2,859. 

1914   (Cong.),  Dem  ,  19,805;  Reo  ,  23.812:  Prog  ,  1,69.5; 

Soc.  1.101 
1916    (Pres.).   Dem.  33,527;   Rep,  31,152;  Soc,   1,999; 

Pro.,  112. 
lOiS    (Gov.),   Dem,   32.732;   Rep.,  3!,524:   Soc,   2,124. 
1916   (U.  S    Sen  ),   Dem.,  33,982;  .Hep.,  30,609;  Soc, 

2.033. 

OHIO. 

1879  (Goy  ),  Dera  ,  319,132;  Rap  ,  :»j,261;  Gr.,  9,072; 
Pro.,  4.143 

1880  (Pres  ).  Dera  .  310,821;  Rop  ,  375,048;  Gr.,  6,456; 
Pro.,  2,616 

1831  (Gov.),  Dem  ,  288,436:  Tie.)  ,  3)2,735;  Gr  ,  6,330; 
Pro.,  16,597. 

1882  (Sec  St).  Dem,  316,874;  Rep,  297,759;  Gr , 
5,345;  Pro.,  12,202 

1883  (Gov.),  Dem.  359,693;  Rep,  347,164:  Gr  ,  2,9!9; 
Pro.,  8,362. 

1884  (Sec.  Si;.).  Dem,  380,275;  Hep,  391.599;  Gr  ; 
3.,580;  Pro  ,  8,785. 

1884  (Pres.).  Dem  ,368,286;  Rep  ,  400,082;  Gr  ,  5,170: 
Pro..  11,269 

1885  (Gov.),  Dem.  341.830;  Rep,  359,281;  Gr  ,  2,001; 
Pro.,  28,081. 

1886  (Sec.  St.),  Dem,  329,314;  Rep,  341,095;  Gr , 
2,010;  Pro  .  28,982 

1887  (Gov.),  Dem  ,  333.205:  Rep  ,  356,534:  Lab.,  24.711; 
Pro.,  29.700 

1888  (Sec  St.),  Dem,  395.522;  Rep..  417,510;  Lab, 
3,452;  Pro  ,  24,618. 

1883  (Pres.),  Dem  ,  390,455:  Rep  ,  416,054:  Lab.,  3,496; 
Pro.,  24,356. 

1889  (Gov.),  Dem  ,  379,423;  Rep  ,  368,551;  Lab.,  1,0-18; 
Pro.,  26,504. 

1890  (Sec.  St),  Dem.,  352,579;  Rep,  363,548:  Lab, 
1  752*  Pro     23  837 

1891  (Gov.), 'Dem  ,"365,228;  Rep  ,  386,739;  Pop.,  23,472; 
Pro.,  20,223. 

1892  (Pres  ),  Dem.,  404,115;  Rep  ,  405,187;  Pop.,  14,8,50; 
Pro.,  26,012. 

1893  (Gov.),  Dem.,  352,3i7;  Rep.,  433,342;  Pop,  15,563; 
Pro.,  22,406. 

1894  (Sec  St.),  Dera,  276,902;  Rep,  413,989;  Pop, 
49,495;  Pro.,  23,237. 

1895  (Gov  ).  Dem.,  334,579;  Rep.,  427,141;  Pop  .  52,675; 
Pro.,  2I,2&1. 

1896  (Sec  St  ),  Dem.,  473,471;  Rep.,  525,020; "Pro.,  5.469. 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  474,882;  Ren,  525,991;  Gold  D., 
1,857;  Pro.,  5,068;  Pop,  26,015;  Nat,  2,716;  S.  L., 
1,167. 

1897  (Gov.),  Dem.,  401,750;  Rep..  429,915;  N.  D.,  1,661; 
Pro.,  7,553;  Pop.,  6,254;  S  L,  4,242;  Lib.,  3,106; 
Negro  I>rotec  ,  48:3. 

1898  (Sed.  St  ),  Dem.,  347,071;  Rep.,  408,213;  Pro., 
7,689;   Soc.    L.,   5,793;   Un.    Rep.,    10,911. 

1899  (Gov.),  Dem.,  368,176:  Rep  ,  417,199;  Ind.,  106,721; 
U.  R.,  7,799;  Pro  ,  5,825. 

1900  (Prea  ),  Dem  .  474,882;  Rep  ,  543.918:  Pro.,  10,203; 
Soc  D.,  4,847:  Pop.,  251;  Soc.  L  ,  1,683;  U.  R.,  4,254. 

1901  (Gov.),  Dem  ,  ;M,525;  Rep..  436.092;  Soc,  7,359; 
Pro.,  9,878;  U.  R.,  2,718;  S.  L..  2.9S4. 

1902  (Sec.  St).  Dem.,  345,706;  Rep,  436,171;  Soc, 
14,270;  Pro.,  12,336:  S    L.,  2,983. 

1903  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  361,748;  Rep  ,  475,560;  Soc,  13.495; 
Pro.,  13,502;  S.  L.,  2,071. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  347,674;  Rep.,  600,095;  Soc.  36,260: 
Pro.,  19,339;  Soc  L.,  2,633;  Pop  ,  1,392. 

1905  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  473,264;  Rep  ,  4.30.617:  Soc,  17,795; 
Pro.,  13,061;  S.  L.,  1,80S. 
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1906    (Sec     St.),    Dem.,    351,676;    Rep  ,    408,066;    Soc. 

18.432;  Pro  ,  11,970;  S    1...  2,211. 
1908    (Pres  ),  Dem.,  502,721;  Rep  ,  572,312;  Soc,  32,795 

Pro.,  11,402;  S.  L  ,  721;  Pop  ,  162;  Ind  ,  439. 

1903  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  552,569;  Rep.,  533,197;  Soc  ,  28,573 
Pro.,  7,665;  S.  L.,  797;  Ind.,  397. 

1910   (Gov.),  Dem  ,  477,077;  Rep.,  376,700;  Soc  ,  60,637 

Pro.,  7,129;  S.  L.,  2,920. 
1912    (Pres.),    Dem.,    423,152;    Rep.,     277,066;    Prog. 

229,327:  Soc,  89,930;  Pro  ,  11,459;  S.  L.,  2,623 
1912   (Gov.),  Dem.,  439,323;  Rep.,  272,500;  Prog.,  217,903 

Soc,  87,709;  Pro  ,  16,607;  S.  L  ,  2,689.. 
1914  (Gov  ),  Dem  ,  493,367;  Rep  ,  524.625;  Prog  ,  60,971 

Soc,  51,688. 
1914    (U.  S   Sen.),  Dem.,  423,742;  Rep  ,  526,115;  Prog 

67,509;   Soc,   58.803. 
1916   (Prea),  Dem.,  604,361;  Rep  ,  514,858;  Soc  ,  38,092 

Pj-o.,  8,080 
1916   (Gov.),  Dem.,  566,201;  Rep  .  561,002;  Soc,  36,908 

Pro.,  7,347. 
1916   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  570,868;  Rep.,  635.346;  Soc. 

38,187;  Pro.,  12,060;  Ind.,  2,965 
1918    (Gov.).  Dem  ,  486,403;  Rep  ,  470,459. 

OREGON. 

1888   (Prea  >.   Dem.,   26,522;   Rep.,   33.291;   Lab.,   363 

Proh.,  1,677. 
1890    (Gov  ),  Dem 
1892    (Pres  ).  Dem., 

Proh.,  2,281;  Fus 
1894    (Gov.),  Dem. 

Proh.,  2.700 
1896    (Pres  ).   Rep 

Gold  D  .  977. 
1898    (Gov  ).    Fu8., 

Proh.,  2.213. 
1900   (Prea  ).  Rep.,  46.526;  Fus  .  33,386;    Proh  ,  2,536 

Soc.  D.,  1,494;  Pop.,  275 
1902   (Gov.),  Dem.,  41,857 

Soc,  3,771. 

1904  (Pres  ),  Dem.,  17,521; 
Proh.,  3.806;  Pop..  753. 

1906    (Gov.)     - 

Proh.,  2,737 
1908    (Pres  ),  Dem  ,  38,049; 

Proh.,  2.682;  Ind  ,  289. 
1910    (Gov.).   Dem..   54,853; 

Proh..  6.027. 
1912    (Pros).  Dem.,  47.064 
Soc,  13,343;  Proh.,  4,360. 
1914    (XJ.  S.  Sen. ),^ Dem.,  110.026;  Rep 

23,951;  Soc  .  10,666;  Proh.,  8,649. 
1914    (Gov.).  Dom  ,  92.463;  Rep  ,  118.103;  Prog 
"    ""      '    "     10.493. 

120.087;  Rep  ,  126,183;  Soc  ,  9,711 
310. 

65,440;  Rep..  81.067. 
Dem.,  64.303;  Rep.,  82,360;  Soc. 


38,919; 
14,243; 
35,813. 
17,498; 


Rep., 
Rep  , 


33,786 
35,008; 


Pop.,  26,965 


Rep,  41,431;  Pop,  26.033 


,    48,779;   Fus,   46.C62;   Proh.,  919 
34.330;   Rep.   45,104;   Pop,  2.866 


Rep.  41.581;  Proh,  3,483 


Soc,  14.284;  Ind 
1916    (Pres  ),  Dem., 

Proh.,  4,729;  Prog., 
1918    (Gov,),  Dem  , 
1918   (U.  8.  Sea  ), 


Rep.,  60.445;  Soc,  7,619 


Dem  ,   46.002;   Rep  .   43.508;   Soc  ,  4,468 


Rep  ,   62,530;  Soc  ,  7,339 

Rep  ,  48,751;  Soc,  8,059 

Rep  ,  34,673;  Prog  ,  37,600; 


87.613;  Prog. 


6,129 


6.373. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


265,295:  Ind. 


1881  (Treaa.).  Dem  ,  258,471;  Reg.  Rep 
Rep.,  49.9S4:  Gr  .  4.507:  Pro..  6,824. 

1882  (Gov.),  Dem.,  355,791;  Rep.,  315,589;  Gr.,  23,996 
Pro..  5.196. 

1883  (Treas.).  Dem.,  302.031;  Rep 
fr-  Pro..  6.687 

393.785;  Rep  , 


..  319.106;  Gr..  4,431 
473.304;  Gr..  16.992 


,  281.178;  Rep  .  324.694;  Gr  .  3.509 
369,634:  Rep.,  412,285:  Gr  ,  4,835 


1881   (Prea  ),  Dem 
Pro.,    15,283 

1885  (Treaa).  Dem 
Pro.,  15,047 

1886  (Gov  ).  Dem  , 
Pro..  32,4[«. 

1887  (Treaa),  Dem..  340,269;  Rep.,  385,514:  Lab.,  8,900 
Pro.,  18,471. 

1883    (Prea.).  Dem.,  445,633:  Rep,  526,091;  Lab  ,  3,873 
Pio.,  20,947 

1889  (Treas  ),  Dem  ,  280,318:  Rep..  341,214;  Pro..  21.308 

1890  (Gov.),  Dem..  464.209:  Rep..  447,655;  Pro..  16.108. 

1891  (Treas  ),  Dem  .  358,617;  Rep  .  419,994;  Pro  .  18.429 

1892  (Pres.).  Dem..  452,264;  Rep  , 
Sil.,  898;  Pro.    25,123. 

1893  (Treas.),  Dem.,  307,103;  Rep 
Pro.,  21,358. 

1894  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  333,404;  Rep., 
Pro.,  23,443 

1895  (Treas.),  Dem.,  282,481:  Rep 
Pro.,  20,779 

1896  (Pres  ).  Dem.,  4?2,054;  Pop 
Gold  D.,  11,000;  Pro.,  19,274;  Nat.,  870;  Soc   L  ,  1,633. 


516.001;  Pop,  8,714 
,  442.2;8;  Lab..  6.979 
574.801;  Lab,  19,484 
,  456,745;  Lab.,  7,802 
11.174;  Rep.  728.300 


PENNSYLVANIA— Conrt«tted 
1897   (Aud.   G.),   Dem.,   268,341;   Rep.,   412,652;  Pro., 

58  876 
1898 "(Gov.),  Dem.,  358,300;  Rep.,  476,306;  Pro.,  125,746; 

Lib.,  5,127;  Soc.  L.,  4,278. 

1899  (Treas  ),  Dem.,  327,512;  Rep  ,  438,000;  Pro.,  18.072. 

1900  (Pres  ).  Dem.,  424,232:  Pop.,  638;  Rep.,  712,665; 
Soc  D.,  4,831;  Pro.,  27,908;  Soc.  L.,  2;936. 

1901  (Treas.),  Dem  ,  291,995;  Rep,  423,498;  U.,  93,213; 
Pro.,   18,044. 

1902  (Gov.),  Dem.,  436,457;  Rep.,  592,867;  S.  L.,  5.157; 
Cit.,  450;  Soc  .  21,910;  Anti-Mach.,  9,549;  Pro.,  23,327; 
Bal.   Ref.,  4371. 

1903  (Ti-eas),  Dem.,  235,168;  Rep.,  503.775;  Soc  ,  13,245; 
Pro.,  24,850. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  335,430;  Rep.,  840,949;  S.  L.,  2,211; 
Ind.,  2,568;   Soc,   21,863;   Pro..   33.717. 

1906  (Gov.).  Dem..  -301.747:  Rep.,  506,392;  Soc,  15,169; 
Pro.,  24.793:  Comiv..  6.094;  Line,  145.657;  Ref.  784: 
U.  L.,  3.675:  Cit.,  4,610. 

1907  (Treas.),  Dem.,  312,737;  Rep.,  499,965;  Pro  ,  29,830; 
Soc,  14,346 

1908  (Pres  ),  Dem  ,  448,785;  Rep.,  745,779;  Soc,  33,913; 
Pro.,  36,694;  Soc.  L.,  1.222;  Ind  ,  1,067 

1910    (Gov.),  Dem.,  129,395;  Rep.,  412,658;  Key..  382.127; 

Pro.,  17,445;  Indus.,  802:  Soc,  53,053. 
1912    (Pres.),  Dem.,  345,619;  Rep.,  273,305;  Prog.,  447,- 

426:  Soc  ,  83,164;  Pro.,  19,533;  Soc  L.,  704. 
1914    (Gov  ),    Dem.,    312,553;    Rep.,    534,898;    Wash., 

140,329;    Soc.    40.115:    Pro,    17.467;     Key,     37,847; 

Pers.   L.,    17,956;   Bull   M.   4,431;   R.   Prog,   6,473; 

Indus  ,  533. 
1916   (Pres.),  Dem  ,  521,784;  Rep,  703,734;  Soc,  42,637; 

Pro.,  28,525;  S   L  ,  417. 
1916   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  450.106:  Rep.,  680.451;  Soc, 

45,385;  Pro  .  30,089. 
1918   (Gov.),  Dem  .  307,154;  Rep.,  552,447;  Soc  ,  18,706; 

Pro.,  27,360. 

RHODE   ISLAND 

1906  (Gov.),  Dem.,  33,195;  Rep,  31,877;  Proh.,  714; 
Soc,  395;   Soc   L  ,   320. 

1907  (Gov.),  Dem,  33,300;  Rep,  31,005;  Proh.,  831; 
Soc,  681;  Soc  L  ,  289. 

1912   (Pres  ),  Dem  ,  30,412;  Rep.,  27.703;   Prog  ,   16,878; 

Proh.,  616;  Soc,  2,049;  Soc  L.,  236. 
1916   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem,  47,048;  Rep,  39,211;  Proh., 

454;  Soc,  1.996:  Soc    L ,  168 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

South   Carolina   went    Republican   In    the   Pre«i- 
flenlial  campaigns  of  1872  and  1876.     Since  then  no 
year  has  seen  a  Republican  victory 
1872    (Pres.),    Dera.,   22,683;    Rep.,  72,290;   Lib.   Rep., 

20;  O'Conor.  Dem..  187. 
1876   (Pres.),  Dem..  91.410;  Rep    92.081. 
1912    (Pres).    Dem,    48,355;   Rep..   536;    Prog.,   1,293; 

Soc     164. 
1912   (Gov.),  Dem.,  44,122;  Soc,  208. 
1916    (Prea.),    Dera.,   61,837;   Rep,    1,558;   Prog,   164; 

Prog.  Rep  ,  258;  Soc  ,  135. 


SOUTH   DAKOTA 


1902    (Gov.), 

Soc,  2,620 
1904    (Pres).  Dem 

Soc.  3.138;   Pop 
1901    (Gov.).   Dem 

Pop.,  1.U4;  Pro 
1906    (Gov),   Dem 

Soc,  2,542. 
1908    (Pres),   Dem 

Pro..  4,039:   .Soc 
1908    (Gov.).   Dem 

Soc.  2.542. 
1910  (Gov  ). 
1912    (Prea), 

Pro.,  3,910. 
1912    (Gov.), 

Pro..  3,339. 
1914    (Gov.), 

Soc,  2,681. 
1914    (U.   S.   Sen.), 

2,406:  Soc,  2,674; 
1916    (Pres.),   Dem. 

Pro.,  1,774. 
1916    (Gov.),   Dem. 

Pro.,  1,630 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.. 

Soc  ,  714;  Ind  ,  1 


Dem.,  21,396;   Rep.,  48,196; 

;  Rep  ,  72,083; 

Rep,  68,661; 

Rep  ,   48.709; 


21.969; 

1.840. 

24.772; 

2.961. 

19,923; 


Dera  , 
Dem. 


,   40,223 
L.,   321 

,   41,837; 

36.937; 
,   4S,942; 


Dem.,  53,850; 


Dera 

Ind  , 


,   34,540; 
9,725. 
Dem., 
Ind.    2, 

,   59,942; 


;    Rep.,  67,352; 

;   Ind  .  88 

;   Rep  ,  62,945: 

Rep.,  59,826 
Prog.,  58,811 

Prog.,  57,160; 

Rep  ,  49,138; 

48,076;   Rep., 
104. 
Rep.,   64,217; 


50,545;   Rep  ,   72,789; 

17,398;  N.  P  ,  2.^269; 
351. 


Pro  ,  2,245; 

Pro  ,  2,965; 

Soc,  3,028; 

Pro.,  3,398; 

Soc.  2,846; 

Pro.,  3,536; 

;  Soc,  4,662; 

Soc.  3.479; 

Pro,  2,072; 
44.244;   Pro., 

Soc  ,  3,760 ; 

Soc  .  3.556; 
Rep  ,  48,983; 
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Past  Votes  of  the  States. 


TEXAS. 

1872    (Pres.),  Dem.,  66,455;  Hep.,  47,426;  Ub.  Rep, 

45;  Dem.    (O'C).  2,499. 
1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  104,755;  Rep.,  44,800. 
1878    (Gov.),  Dem.,  158,933;  Rep,  23,402;  Gr..  55,002. 
1880  (Pres  ).  Dem.,  156,428;  Rep  ,  57,893;  Gr.,  27,405. 
1882  (Gov.),  Dem.,  150,890;  Rep.,  102,501. 
1884    (Pres),  Dem.,  225,309;  Rep.,  93,141;  Gr.,  3,321; 

Proh..  3,534. 
1836  (Gov.),  Dem.,  228,776;  Rep.,  65,236;  Proh.,  19,186. 
1888  (Pres  ),  Dem..  234,883;  Rep.,  88,422;  Lab.,  29,459; 

Prob  ,  4,749. 
1890   (Gov  ),  Dem  ,  262,432;  Rep.,  77,742;  Proh.,  2,463. 
1892  (Pres  ),  Dem.,  239.148;  Rep.,  81,444;  Pop.,  99,688; 

Proh.,  2,165;  Lily  White  Rep.,  3,967. 

1894  (Comp.),    Dem.,    216,240;    Rep.,    62,575;    Pop, 
149,657;  Proh  ,  2,209. 

1895  (Gov  ),  Dem  ,  241,882;  Rep.,  55,405;  Pop  ,  159,224; 
Proh.,  5,026. 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  290,862;  Pop.,  79,572;  Rep  ,  167,520; 
Gold  Dem.,  5,046;  Proh.,  1,786 

1898  (Gov.),  Dem  ,  235,074;  Pop.,  132,348. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  267,337;  Rep.,  121,173;  Pop  ,  20,976; 
Proh  ,  2,644;  Soc.  Dem.,  1,846;  Soc.  L  ,  162 

1902   (Gov.),  Dem,  269,676;  Rep.,  65.906;  Pop,  12,387; 
Proh..  8,768j 

1901  (Prea.),  Dem  ,  .167,200:  Rep.,  51,242;  Pop,  8,062; 
Proh  ,  4,292;  Soc  ,  2,791;  Soc.  L.,  421. 

1906  (Gov.),  Dem.,  243,942;  Rep.,  42,169;  Proh,  6,910; 

Soc.,  7,198;  S.  L.,  4,919  (unofficial). 
1908   (Pres),  Dem,  216,737;  Rep.,  65,602;  Soc,  7,870; 

Proh  ,  1.634;  S.  L.,  176;  Pop..  994;  Tnd.,  115. 
19iO   (Gov  ).  Dem..  173,993;  Rep.,  26.107;  Proh.,  6,179; 

Soc.,  11,638;  S.  L.,  347. 
1912  (Pres  ),  Dem..  221.589;  Rep  ,  28.853;  Prog  ,  26,755; 

Soc,  25,743;  Proh.,  1,130;  Soc.  L.,  442. 
1912  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  233,811;  Rep.,  22,612;  Prog..  16,333; 

Soc,  25,270;  Proh  ,  2,413;  S.  L  ,  414. 

1914  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  229,167;  Rep.,  21.291;  Soc.  16,785; 
Prog.,  3,964. 

1915  (Pres  ),  Dem.,  286,514;  Rep.,  64,999;  Soc,  18,969; 
Proh.,  1,985 

1916  (U.  S.  Sen  ),  Dem.,  301,757;  Rep,  48,717;  Soc, 
18,954;  Proh..  1.757. 

191C   (Gov.).  Dem.,  284,767;  Rep,  49,631;  Soc,  18,870; 

Pi  oh  ,  3,726. 
1918   (Gov.),  Hobby.  Dem.,  148,982;  Boynton,  Rep., 

26,713;  Simpson,  Soc  .  1.660. 

1918  (U.  S.  Sen.).  Sheppard,  Dem  ,  248,742;  nauagan. 
Hep.,  36,164;  Smith,  Soc,  12,362 

1919  (Woman   Sufl.   Amend.),  lor,'  141,773;  against. 
16B.983. 

1919  (Proh.  Amend.),  for,  159,723;  against.  140,099. 


UTAH. 

1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  36,076;  Rep,  42,552;  Prog.,  23,591; 
Soc.  8.797;  S.  L  .  479. 

1914    (U.  S.  Sen.).  Rep.,  56,281;  Fus  ,  53,138;  Soc,  5,257. 
1916    (Pres),  Dem.,  84,145;  Rep     51,137;  Soc,  4,460; 

Pro.,  149;  S    L.,  141 
1916   (Gov.),   Dem,  78,308;   Rep.,  59,522;  Soc,   4,391; 

Prog.,  204. 
1916   (U.  S.  Sen.).  Dem..  80.895;  Rep,  56.862;  Soc.. 

4,497;  Progr  ,  182. 

VIRGINIA. 

1913  (Gov  ).  Dem..  66.518;  Soc.  3.789:  Soc.  L..  2,110. 
1916   (Pres.).  Dem.,  102.824;  Rep.  49.358;  Soc  ,  1,062: 

Pro..  683:  Soc.  L  .  67. 
1916    (Gov.),   Dem.,  66,51?;  Soc,  3,789. 

1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  133.056 

1917  (Gov.),  Dem.,  64.226;  Rep..  24,957;  Soc,  629. 


WASHINGTON. 

1892   (Pres.),  Dem,  29,802;  Rep,  36,460;  Pop.,  19,165; 

Pro.,  2,M2. 
1894    (Cong.),  Dem.,  14,160;  Rep,  34,812:  Pop,  25,140; 

Pro.,  209. 
1896   (Pres.),  Fus,  51,646;  Rep.  39,153;  Gold  D.,  1,688; 

Pro.,  968;  Nat.,  148. 
1898  (Jus.  Sup.  Ct.),  Fus  ,  32,339;  Rep.,  40,362;  Soc  L., 

1,323. 
1900    (Pres.),  Dem.,  44,833;  Rep,  57,456;   Pro,  2,363; 

Soc.  D.,  2,006;  Soc.  L.,  866. 
1900   (Gov.).  Dem.,  51,944;   Rep,  49,860;  Pro,  2.103; 

Soc.  D..  1.670;  Soc.  L.,  843. 


WASHINGTON— Co.itinued 

1904    (Jus.  Su.  Ct.),  FUB.,  32,544;  Rep,  59,017;  Soc, 

4,739. 
1904    (Gov.),  Dem.,  59,119;  Rep..  75,278;  Soc.   7,420; 

Pro.,  2,782;  S.  L.  1,070. 
1904    (Pres.),  Dem.,  28,098;  Rep.,  101,540;  Soc.  10,023; 

Pro.,  3,229;  S.  L ,  1.592;  Pod..  669. 
1906   (Cong).  Dem.,  30,689;  Rep..  71,921;  Soc,  8,420 
1908    (Pres.),  Dem,  58,601;  Rep.,  102,062;  Soc,  14. 177: 

Pro.,  4,700;  Pop.,  669;  Ind.,  248 
1908    (Gov.),  Dem,  68,126;  Rep,  110,190;  Soc,  4,311; 

Pro.,  3,514. 
1912    (Pres.),  Dem.,  86,840;  Rep.,  70,445;  trog  ,  113,698; 

Soc,  40,134;  Pro  .  9,810:  S.  L.,  1,872. 
1912    (Gov.),  Dem  ,  97,251;  Rep.  96,629;  Prog.  77,792; 

Soc,  37,155;  Pro  ,  8,163;  S.  L.,  1,369. 
1914    (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem..  91,733;  Rep.,  130,479;  Prog., 

83,282;  Soc,  30.234;  Pro..  9,551. 
1916    (Pres.),  Dem.  182,993;  Rep..  166,399;  Soc,  22,544; 

Pro.,  6,823;  S.  L,  700. 
1910   (Gov.),  Dem.,  181,642;  Rep..  167.802;  Soc,  21.117; 

Pro.,  3,514;  Prog  ,  2,894;'S.  L.,  623. 
1916   (U.  S.  Sen  ),  Dem..  135,339;  Rep  ,  202,287;  Soc. 

21,709;  Pro.,  4,411;  Prog.,  1,441. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

1908    (Gov.).  Dem..  118,909;  Rep  ,  130,807;  Soc  3,308; 

Pro.,  4,967. 
1912    (Pres.),  Dem  ,  113,197;  Rep..  56,754;  Prog..  79,112; 

Soc,  15,248:  Pro.,  4,517. 
1912    (Gov.),  Dem.,  119,173;  Rep,  127,943;  Soc,  14,900; 

Pro.,  5,816. 
1916   (Pres  ),  Dem.,  110,403;  Rep.,  M3.)24:  Soc,  6.150. 
1916   (Gov.).  Dem..  143.324:  Rep.  110,569. 
1916   (U.  S.  Sea.),  Dem..  138,585;  Rep,  114,243;  Soc. 

4,881. 

WISCONSIN. 

1834   (Pres.),  Dem.,  146,459;  Rep.,  161,157;  Gr  ,  4,593; 

Proh  ,  7,656. 
1888   (Gov.),  Dem.,  114,529;  Rep.,  133,274;  Or.,  21.467; 

Proh..  17,089. 
1883    (Pres.),    Dem.,    155,232;    Rep.,    176.553;   V.    L, 

8,553;  Proh..  14.277. 
1890  (Gov.).  Dem  .  160.^8;  Rep.,  132,06i3;  XJ.  L.,  5.447; 

Proh..  11.246. 
1892  (Pres.).  Dem  .  177,335;  Rep.,  170,791;  Pop..  9,909; 

Proh  ,  13.132. 

1894  (Gov  ).  Dem  .  142,250;  Rep..  195,150;  Pop.,  25,604; 
Proh.,  11,240 

1895  (Sup.  Ct.).  Dem.,  116,024;  Rep,  106,935;  Proh, 
9,089. 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem..   165,523;  Rep.,  268,135:  Gold  D  , 
4,584;  Proh.,  7,509;  Nat.,  3-16. 

1898  (Gov  ),  Dem..  135,353;  Rep  ,  173,137:  Pop  ,  8,577; 

Proh.,  8,078. 
1900     (Gov),    Dem'.,    160,764;    Rep..    264,420;    Proh  , 

9,707;  Soc.  D..  6.590;  Soc  L..  7,095. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem  ,  159,285;  Rep.,  265,866:  Soc  L..  524; 

Proh.,   10,124;  Soc.  D..  7,095. 
1902    (Gov.),   Dem..   145.818;   Rep,   193,417;  Soc.   D, 

15,970;  Proh.,  9.647:  Soc.  L..  791 
1904   (Gov.),  Dem.,  175,263;  Rep.,  226,995;  Soc  ,  29,1!6: 

U.  Rep  ,  11,926. 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  124,107;  Rep.,  280,164;  Soc  ,  28,220; 

Proh.,  9,770:  Soc.  L.,  223;  Pop.,  530. 
1906    (Gov.),    Dem.,    103,311;   Rep.,    183,558;   Soc    L, 

24,437;  Proh.,  8.211;  Soc.  D..  24,437;  Soc.  D  ,  455. 
1908   (Gov.),  Dem.,  65,977;  Rep,  242,935;  Soc,  28,683; 

Proh.,  11,760;  Soc.  L.,  293. 
1908  (Pres  ),  Dem.,  166,632:  Rep  .  247,747;  Soc  ,  28,170; 

Proh.,  11,564:  Soc.  L  ,  314. 
1910  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  110,442;  Rep.  161.619;  Proh.,  7,450; 

Soc,  39,547;  Soc  L.,  430. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem..  164,409;  Rep.,  130,87;  Prog  ,  58,861; 

Proh  .  8,467:  Soc  L.,  698. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem..  167,316;  Rep.,  179,360;  Soc.,  34,368; 

Proh.,  2,757;  Soc.  L..  433. 
1914     (Gov.).    Dem..    119,937;    Rep..    141,181;    Prog  , 

32,738;  Proh.,  6,279:  Soc.  D.,  26,797;  Soc.  L.,  358. 
1914  (U  S.  Sen  ).  Dem.,  134,925;  Rep.,  133,966;  Soc  D., 

29,744;  Prog.,  9,276. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  193,042;  Rep..  221,323:  Soc,  27.846; 

Proh  ,  7,166. 
1916  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  164,555;  Rep  ,  229,889;  Soc,  30,649; 

Proh.,  9,193. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen  ),  Dem.,  135,144;  Bep.,  251.303;  Soc. 

28,908:  Proh.,  8,528. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  112,576;  Rep..  155.799. 


Congressional  (HouseY  Election  Returns,  1918. 
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CONGRESSIONAL    (HOUSE) 

ALABAMA. 

1.  McDuffie.  Dem.,  3.721. 

2.  Dent.,  Dem  ,  5,717, 

3    Steagall,  Dem.,  5.868. 

4.  Blackmon,  Dem.,  4,266,  Blngaam,  Rep.,  2  183. 

6.  Heflin,  Dem.,  6,254. 

6.  Oliver,  Dem  ,  2,741. 

7.  Burnett,  Dem.,  7,221;  Street.  Rep  ,  5,622.  Bur 
nett  died  May  3.  1919.  and  his  place  was  filled  at 
a  special  election,  September  30,  1919,  Ralney, 
Dem.,  winning  by  a  plurality  of  408. 

8  Almon,  Dem.,  5,598. 

9  Huddleston,  Dem.,  6,338;  Thompson,  Rep.,  1,051 
10    Banlshead.  Dem.,  5,765. 

ALASKA. 
At   large,   for   Territorial    Delegate — Sulzer,   Dem., 
4,'187:  Wicltersliam,  Rep.,  4,454;  Connally,   Soc., 
329.    Sulzer  died  April  15,  1919,  and  his  place  was 
filled  at  a  special  election,  June  3:  Grigsby   Dem  , 
2,802;  Jones,  Lab.,  1.644;  Scattering,  153 
ARIZONA. 
At  large — Haydcn,  Dem.,   26,885;  Maddock,  Rep  , 
16,822:  Robertson,  Soc  ,  764. 
ARKANSAS. 
1.  Caraway.  Dem  10,343. 

2  Oldfleld,  Dem.,  10,775. 

3  Tillman,  Dem  ,  14,995. 

4.  Wingo,  Dem.,  12,279. 

5.  Jacoway,  Dem.,  11,045. 

6.  Taylor,  Dem.,  10,445. 

7.  Goodwin,  Dem.,  8  692. 

CALIFORNIA. 

1.  Lea,  Dem  ,  42,063. 

2.  Raker,  Dem.,  28,249. 

3.  Curry,  Dem.,  Rep.,  51  690;  Clifford,  Soc.,  4,746. 

4.  Kahn,  Rep.,  38,278;  Short,  Soc,  5,913. 

5.  Nolan,  Dem.,  Rep.,  40,375;  Feeley,  Soc.,  6,033. 

6.  Elston,  Dem.,  Rep.,  59,082;  Twining,  Soc,  7,721. 

7.  Hawson,  Dem.,  30.745;  Barbour,  Rep.,  33,476. 

8.  Hersman,  Dem.,  31,167;  Hayes,  Rep..  27,641. 

9.  Randall,   Dem.,   Proh.,   38,782;   Flowers,   Rep., 
31,689;  Henry,  Soc,  2,718. 

10.  Osborne,  Dem.,  Rep.,  Prob.,  72,773;  Rychman, 
Soc,  9,725. 

11.  Kettner,  Dem  ,  Rep.,  Soc  .  45,915.. 

COLORADO. 

1.  Stack,  Dem.,  16,364;  Vaile,  Rep.,  27,815;  Under- 
liill,  Soc,   1,039;  Hilliard,  Ind.,  6,112. 

2.  Jones,  De.m  .  26,044;  Timberlake,  Rep  ,  41,562. 

3.  Keating,    Dem.,    29,075;   Hardy,    Rep.,   31,715; 
Holcomb,  Soc,  1,453. 

4".  Taylor,  Dem.,  22,423;  Logan,  Rep.,  11,695. 

CONNECTICUT. 

1.  Lonergau,  Dem.,  21.169;  Quigley,  Rep.,  16,868. 

2.  Fenton,  Dem.,  13,467;  Freeman,  Rep  ,  16,251. 

3.  O'Keefe,  Dem.,  15,711;  Tilson,  Rep.,  17,401. 

4.  Peck,  Dem.,  15,386;  Merritt,  Rep.,  19,098. 

5.  Seery.  Dem.,  12,640;  Glynn,  Rep,  13,455 

DELAWARE. 
At  large— Polk,  Dem.,  19,652;  Layton,  Rep.,  21,226; 
Crawford,  Soc,  420. 

FLORIDA. 
'  1.  Drane,  Dem  ,  8,446. 

2.  Clark,  Dem.,  6,322. 

3.  Bmithwick,  Dom.,  0,644. 
.4.  Sears,  Dem.,  10,401. 

GEORGIA. 

1.  Overs'creet,  Dem.,  4,253. 

2.  Park,  Dem.,  2,953;  Middleton,  Rep.,  91. 

3.  Crisp,  Dom.,  3,244. 

4.  Wright,  Dem.,  4,991. 

5.  Upshaw,  Dem.,  5,251. 

6.  Wise,  Dem.,  4,707. 

7.  Lee,  Dem.,  5,960;  Glenn,  Rep  ,  1,261. 
'8.  Brand,  Dem.,  5,797. 

■  9.  Bell,  Dem.,  6,911;  Johnson,  Rep.,  1,570. 

10.  Vison,  Dem.,  3,440. 

11.  Lankford,  Dem  ,  4,959. 

12.  Laresen,  Dem.,  3,808. 

IDAHO. 
1    Purcell,  Dom.,  15,672:  French,  Rep..  27,084. 
2.  Jeppeson,    Dem.,    18,827:   Smith,    Rep.,  32,274. 

ILLINOIS. 
1.  Mayer,    Dem.,    9,776;    Madden,    Rep.,    12,580: 
Carlisle,  Soc,  381. 


LECTION    RETURNS,    1d18. 

2.  Le  Bosky.  Dem.,  17,895;  Mann,  Rep.,  29,099; 
Howe  Soc.  1,927. 

3.  Crowley.  Dem.,  19,372;  Wilson,  Rep.,  24,011: 
Anbrose.  Soc,  1,989. 

4    Rainey.  Dem.,  15,514;  Hoffman,  Soc,  886. 

5,  Sab.ith   Dem.,  10,517;  Mau,  Rep.,  3,789;  Jaeger, 
Soc.  919. 

6.  McAndrews.  Dem.,  32,638;  Foster,  Rep.,  22,692: 
Kruse.  Soc,  3,101. 

7  Padden.  Dem.,  26,261;  Niels  Juul,  Rep.,  35,428: 
Engdahl.  Soc,  7,387. 

8  Gallagher.  Dem  ,  11,472;  Parrillo,  Rep.,  3,201. 

9  Poage     Dem..    10,074;    Britten,    Rep.,    12,654: 
Kissling,  Soc,  1.131. 

10.  Finnegan,    Dem..    16,933;    Chindbloom,    Rep.j 
33,097,  Tucker,  Soc  ,  3,284. 

11  Copley,  Rep  ,  25,744;  Schutz,  Soc,  1,954. 

12  Fuller,  Rep..  25,623;  Ogren.  Soc,  1,895. 

13  McKenzie,  Rep.,  20,861;  Zimmerman,  Soc,  809. 

14  Graham,  Rep.,  20,635;  Passmore,  Soc,  1,791. 

15.  Allen,  Dem.,  13,148;  King,  Rep.,  21,334;  Con- 
nery,  Soc,  942.         '  ^    ,_ 

16.  Eagleton,  Dem.,  14,759;  Ireland,  Rep.,  20,617; 
Van  Huss,  Soc  ,  611. 

17    Schneider,  Dem.,  8,321;  Smith,  Rep.,  19,123. 

18.  Crangle,  Dem  ,   14,402;   Cannon,  .Rep.,  22,427; 
Chrlstensen,  Soc,  371. 

19.  Jack,    Dem.,    16,474;   McKinlcy,   Rep.,   26,259; 
Bishop,  Soc,  483. 

20    Rainey,  Dem.,  17,355;  Blane,  Rep.,  14,184. 

21.  Eraham,  Dem.,  19,064;  Wheeler,  Rep.,  20,380; 
Bradley,  Soc,  991.  ^    ^^^ 

22.  Perrin,  Dem  ,  18,592;  Rodenberg,  Rep.,  21,925; 
Kirkpatrick.  Soc  ,  2.240. 

23.  Foster,    Dem.,    19,397;    Brooks,    Rep.,    20,619; 
Fritz,  Soc,  1,317.  ^     „    „„ 

24.  Campbell,  Dem.,  12,412;  Williams,  ReiJ:,  18,689; 
McGuinn,  Soc,  382 

25.  Woodard,  Dem.,  15,000;  Denison,  Rep.,  22,r.86. 
At   large— Williams,    Dem.,    361,505;    Yates,    Rep., 

501,974;  Brooks,  Soc,  33,835. 

INDIANA. 

1.  Denton.  Dem.,  18,837;  Luhring,  Rep.,  20,440. 

2.  Bays,     Dem.,     19,731;     Bland,     Rep.,     23,943; 
Garten.  Soc  ,  999. 

3.  Cox,  Dem.,  19,989;  Dunbar,  Rep.,  20,556;  Ogle, 
Soc,  302 

4.  Di-xon,  Dem.,  20,428;  Benham,  Rep.,  20,745. 

6.  Moss,    Dem.,    19,213;    Sanders,    Rep.,    20,271; 
Caldwell,  Soc,  668. 

6.  Strickland,  Dem.,  17,755;  Elliott,  Rep.,  21,266; 
Nipp,  Soc,  206.  „         „„,,, 

7.  Schlosser,  Dem.,  20,284;  Moores,  Rep.,  29,714; 
'  Henry,  Soc,  1,010. 

8.  Eichhorn,  Dem.,  19,421:  Vestal,  Rep.,  24,124. 

9.  Howard,  Dem.,   18,948;   Purnell,   Rep.,  25,486; 
Horn,  Proh  ,  588;  Broshear,  Soc  ,  504. 

10.  Hirshman,  Dem.,   16,064;  Wood,  Rep.,  26,384; 
Whitmer,  Soc,  504.  „,„..„ 

11.  Rauch,    Dem.,    19,849;    Kraus,    Rep.,    24,358; 
Lanning,  Soc,  905. 

12.  Hilgemann,  Dem.,  17,538;  Fairfield,  Rep.,  22,251; 
Hohman,  Soc,  884.  ' 

13.  Barnhart,  Dem.,  23,274;  Hickey,  Rep.,  27,269; 
Evans,  Soc,  1,096, 

IOWA. 
irHirsch,  Dem.,  10,256;  Kennedy,  Rep.,  15,728. 

2.  Ely,  Dem.,  14,090;  Hull,  Rep.,  19,632;  Mcintosh, 
Soc,  2,140. 

3.  Clark,  Dem..  12,329;  Sweet,  Rep.,  22,687. 

4.  Campbell,  Dem.,  11,161;  Haugen,  Rep.,  20,089. 

5.  De  Wolf,  Dem  ,  10,965;  Good,  Rep.,  20,325. 

6.  McCash,  Dem.,  12,848;  Ramseyer,  Rep.,  16,891; 
Grimes,  Soc,  397.  _  „    „ 

7.  Evans,  Dem.,  8,325;  Dowell,  Rep.,  17,790;  Gay, 
Soc,  560.  ,„  „„, 

8.  Rice.  Dem.,  9,836;  Towner,  Rep.,  18,305. 

9.  Green,  Rep.,  22,234.  _ 

10.  Files,  Dem,  12,969;  Dickingon,  Rep.,  2d,220. 

11.  Steele,     Dem.,     15,231;     Boles,    Rep.,     20,295; 
Dietrich,  Soc,  308. 

KANSAS. 

(Soldier  vote.  In  parentliesis,  not  included  In  the  other 

figures.) 

1.  Whitney,   Dem.,    17,020    (80):   Anthony,   Rep.. 
33,537  (147);  Stahlraan,  Soc,  1,082  (1)  „„  „.„ 

2.  M.irtin,  Dem,  23.145  (117);  Little,  Rep.,  32,510 
(143);  Harman,  Soc,  1,163  (2). 
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3.  Pile,  Dem.,  22,779  (70);  Campbell,  Rep.,  32,721 
(116);  Mattox,  Soc,  2,810  (5);  Horrlck,  Ind., 
1,408  (8). 

4.  Doolittle,  Dcm  ,  17,697  (90);  Hoch,  Rep.,  26,800 
(SO);  Armour,  Soc,  1.017  (1). 

5.  Helverlng,  Dem.,  17.950  (1G2);  Strong,  Rep., 
29,567  (136);  Myers,  Soc,  1,069  (3). 

6.  (Connelly,  Dem.,  22,740  (158);  WTiite,  Rep., 
30,299  (128);  Beedy,  Soc  ,  1,594  (5). 

7.  Shouse,  Dem.,  27,535  (187);  Tlncher,  Rep., 
37,722  (153);  Jeffrys,  Soc,  1,811  (8).- 

8.  Ayera,  Dem,  22,044  (123);  Mack,  Rep.,  20,209 
(70);  Cable,  Soc,  820  (I). 

KENTUCKY. 

1.  Barkley,  Dem.,  19,998;  Howard,  Rep.,  9,947. 

2.  Kinclieloe,  Dem.,  18,749;  Robinson,  Hep.,  13,740. 

3.  Thomas,  Dem  ,  18,032;  Huntsman,  Rep.,  16,643. 

4.  Jolicson,  Dem.,  18,834;  Haawell,  Rep.,  17,075. 

5.  Sherley,  Dem.,  20,703;  Ogden,  Rep  ,  21,783. 

6.  Rouse,  Dem.,  19,039;  Weaver,  Rep.,  8,842. 

7.  Cantrill,  Dem.,  19,612;  Hammond,  Rep.,  12,590. 

8.  Helm,  Dem..  15,270;  Davidson,  Rep.,  13  673. 

9.  Fields,  Dem.,  21,810;  Slndegus,  Rep.,  18,106. 

10.  Hays,  Dem.,  6,511;  Langley,  Rep.,  13,284. 

11.  Elliott,  Dem.,  7,656;  Robinson,  Rep.,  24,730. 
Mr.  Helm  died  March  3,   1919.     His  place  was 

filled  at  a  specl.al  election,  August  2,  1919.     King 
Swopo,  Rep.,  15,200;  C.  A.  Hardin,  Dem.,  13,619. 

pq  LOUISIANA. 

1.  Estoplnal,  Dem.,  11,060. 

2.  Dupre,  Dem.,  10,391. 

3.  Martin,  Dem.,  2,888. 

4.  Watklns,  Dem  ,  5,299. 
6.  Wilson,  Dem..  3,831. 

6.  Saudeis,  Dem  ,  3,659. 

7.  Lazaro,  Dem.,  3,584. 

8.  AsweU.  Dem.,  4,082. 

MAINE 

1.  Sivett,  Dem.,  13,388;  Goodall,  Rop.,  15,565. 

2.  McGilllcuddy,  Dem.,  15,144;  White,  Rep.,  17,928 

3.  Chase,  Dem.,  14,930;  Peters,  Rep.,  20,293. 
4    Brown,  Dem  ,  10,313;  Hersey,  Rep.,  14,275. 

MARYLAND. 

1.  Pilce,  Dem  ,  13,913;  Andrews,  Rep  ,  14,219. 

2.  Benson,  Dem  ,  17,985;  Hull,  Rep.,  14,758; 
Champlin,  Soc,  368. 

3.  Co.ady,  Dem  ,  12,422;  Jording,  Rep.,  8,244; 
Tooie,  Soc,  604. 

4.  Llnthlcura,  Dem ,  14,689;  Knickman,  Rep , 
10,718;  Lazzell,  Soc,  368. 

5.  Duvall,  Dem  ,  10,987;  Mudd,  Rep.,  13,266, 
Smiley,  Soc,  464. 

6.  Etchison,  Dem  ,  i  1,489;  Zihlman,  Rep.,  14,872; 
Young,  Soc,  708 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1.  Cassldy,  Dem.,  11,.'394;  Threadway,  Rep.,  16,933 

2.  Gillett,  Rep.,  20,777  (no  opponent) 

3.  Sargent,  Dcm.,  9,982;  Paige,  Kep.,  15,267. 

4.  McGrath,  Dem.,  12,792;  Winslow,  Rep,  14,141. 
6.  Rogers,  Rep  ,  20,496. 

6.  Lufkin,  Rep.,  21,147;  Eames,  Soc,  2,648. 

7.  Phelan,  Dem.,  14,437;  Johnson,  Rop,  10,745. 

8.  Aylward,  Dem  ,  11,717;  Dallinger,  Rep  ,  16,234. 

9.  Rowland,  Dem.,  8,022;  Fuller,  Rep.,  17,597. 

10.  Fltzgei-ald,    Dem.,    7,241;    Tague,    Ind.,    7,003; 
Fletcher,  Rep.,  1,071. 

11.  Horgan,  Dem.,  10,529;  Tinkham,  Rep.,  13,644. 

12.  Gallivan,  Dem.,  18,349;  Atwood,  Hop.,  6,809. 

13.  Doon,  Dem.,  12,538;  Luce,  Rep  ,  18,257. 

14.  Olney,  Dem.,  18,009;  Langelier,  Rep  ,  13,832. 

15.  Cartier,  Dem.,  8,031;  Greene,  Rep.,  12,952. 

16.  Tudor,  Dem.,  8,357;  Walsh,  Rep  ,  13,874. 

MICHIGAN. 

1.  Doremus,  Rep  ,  22,549;  Haniey,  Rep.,   14,063 
Welch,  Soc,  752. 

2.  Beakes,  Dem.,   16,276;  Michener,  Rep.,  20,831 
Breitmeyer,  Soc,  247;  Moore,  See   Lab.,  39. 

3.  Cavanagh,   Dem.,   8,801;   Smith,   Rep.,    15,418 
Ressecuie,  Soc,  281. 

4.  O'Hara,  Dem.,  10.842:  Hamilton,  Plop.,  20,904 

5.  DanhofT,   Dem.,    10,783;    Mapcs,   Rep.,   22,917 
Eldrldge,  Soc  ,  585. 

6.  Kelley,  Rep.,  29,183;  Sand,  Soc  ,  SOI. 

7.  Scully,    Dem  ,    7,155;    Cramton,    Rep.,    20,573 
Dubel,  Soc,  344. 

8.  I»urcell,  Dgm  ,  13,153;  Fordney,  Rep.,  22,240. 

9.  Black,  Dem.,  8.317;  McLaughlin,  Rep  ,  17,624 
Genia,  Soc,  fi04. 

10.  Haller,  Dem  ,  8,312;  Currie,  Rep.,  18,409;  Alpin 
Ind.,  362. 


11.  Doyle,  Dem.,  8,183;  Scott,  Sep.,  16,365. 

12.  Ley,  Dem.,  6,681;  James,  Rep.,  17,315;  Kusklla. 
Soc,  804. 

13.  McLear,   Dem.,   11,617;  Nlchote,  Rep.,   24,625; 
Sugar,  Soc,  616. 

MINNESOTA. 

1.  Anderson,  Rep.,  29,337. 

2.  Simon,  Dem.,  11,161;  Ellsworth,  Rep.,  24,888. 
3    FarreU,  Deni.,  17,530;  Davies,  Rep.,  20,092. 

4.  Van  Dyke,  Dem.,  18,736;  MaJtory,  Rep.,  11,498. 
Van  Dyke  died  May  20,  1919,  and  his  successor, 
Oscar  E.  Keller,  Ind.  Rep.,  was  chosen  at  a  special 
election,  July  1:  O'Brien,  Dem.,  5,245;  Keller, 
Ind,  11,958;  Cummins,  Rep.,  8,691;  Carlgren, 
Soc  ,  424. 

5.  Robertson,  Dem  ,  15,912;  Newton,  Rep.,  21,007. 

6.  Russell,  Dem  ,  8,660;  Knutson,  Rep.,  22,633. 

7.  Lobeck,  Nat ,  15,587;  Volstead,  Rep.,  21,406. 

8.  Miller,  Rep  ,  12,964;  Carso,  Ind.,  17,266. 

9.  Steenerson,  Rep  ,  26,303. 

10.  Flnlayson,  Dem.,  10,534;  Schall,  Rep.,  25,860. 
MISSISSIPPI.  ; 

1.  Candler,  Dem.,  10,886. 

2.  Stephens,  Dem.,  10,192;  Adams,  So3.,  265. 

3.  Humphreys,  Dem.,  4,780. 

4.  Sisson,  Dem.,  10,886. 

5.  Venable,  Dem.,  13,011;  Evana,  Soc,  740. 

6.  Harrison,  Dem  ,  12,639;  Maxwell,  Soc  716. 

7.  Quin,  Dcm.,  7,496 

8.  Collier,  Dem  .  6,147. 

MISSOURI. 

1.  Romjue,  Dem.,  17,184;  Millspaugh,  Rep.,  14,255; 
Wiiicy,  Soc,  272. 

2.  Sucker,  Dem  ,  19,769;  Cox,  Soc,  179. 

3.  Alexp.nder,  Dom  ,  15,910;  Frost,  Rep.,  14,117: 
Gfurett,  Soc,  55 

4.  Booher,  Dsra.,  15,707;  McNoeley,  Rep.,  14,597; 
Kunzelman,  Soc,  94. 

5.  Bland,  Dem.,  31,661;.  Reeves,  Rep.,  18,540; 
Adams   Soc     227. 

6.  Dlclunson,*DeiD.,  14,898;  Atkeson,  Rep.,  13,188; 
Schneider,  Soc,  177. 

7.  Major,  Dem.,  20,300;  Salts,  Rep.,  20,222; 
Allison,  Soc  ,  281. 

8.  Nelson,  Dem  ,  13,326;  Gentry,  Rep.,  13,133. 

9.  Clark,  Dem.,  18,243;  Dyer,  Rep.,  16,719;  Schu- 
maker,  Soc,  34!. 

10.  Reed,    Dem.,    30,080;    Ne\rton,    Rep.,    50,400; 
Brandt,  Soc,  2,981. 

11.  Igoe,  Dem  ,  16,229;  Long,  Soc  ,531. 

12.  Uosenfeid,    Dem.,    8,538;    Dyer,   Rep.,,    12,612; 
Rocker,  Soc,  225. 

13.  Brewster,  Dem.,  13,773;  Rhodes,  Rep.,  14,776; 
Cunningliam,  Soc  ,  191. 

14.  Russell,    Dem.,    21,001;    Hayes,    Rep.,    21,471; 
Campbell,  Soc  ,  22 

15.  Decker,  Dem.,  17,826;  McPherson,  Rep.,  19,133: 
Landes,  Soc  ,  557. 

10.  Rubcy,    Dem.,    13,490;   SheUon,   Rep.,    13,326: 
Fonty,  Soc  ,  253. 

MONTANA. 
At  large — Evans,  Dem.,  25,524;  Llnderman,  Rep., 
22,395. 
Mitchell,  Dem  ,  22,821;  Reddlck,  Rep.,  24,955. 

NEBRASKA. 

1.  Peterson,  Dem  ,  10,945;  Reavis,  Rep,  18,097. 

2.  Lobeck,  Dem.,  12,839;  Jeffcries,  Rej) ,  13,302. 

3.  Stephens,  Dem  ,  20.903;  Evans,  Rep.,  22,654. 

4.  Smith,  Dem.,  14,763;  McLaughlin,  Rep.,  21,041. 

5.  Shailenberger,  Dem.,  17,268;  Andrews,  Rep., 
17,819. 

6.  Pool,  Dem.,  17,820;  Kinkald,  Rep.,  28,563. 

NEVADA. 
At  large — Evans,   Dem.,   12,670;  Dovvner,  Rep.. 
10,660;  Cordill.  Ind.,  1,377. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

1.  Rogers,  Dem.,  17,122;  Burroughs,  Rep.,  18,658. 

2.  Lake,  Dem.,  14,933;  Wason,  Rep  ,  1»,343. 

NEW   JERSEY. 

1.  Dickerson,  Dom.,  10,557;  Browning,  Rep.,  23,296; 
Noftsker,  Soc,  1,051;  Lane,  Proh.,  1,815. 

2.  French,  Dem  ,  8.498;  Bacharach,  Rep.,  20,302; 
Sharp,  Proh.,  1,191. 

3.  Scully,  Dem.,  19,518;  Carson,  Rep.,  16,824; 
Mason,  Proh  ,  581.      , 

4.  Vandcrbilt,  Dem.,  14,373;  HJtehlnson,  Rep., 
17,480 

5.  Clement,  Dem.,  13,297;  Ackerraan,  Rep.,  17,200; 
Furber,  Soc  ,  1,737;  Clarke,  Proh.,  445. 
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6.  Sibbald,  Dem.,  15,285;  RamsDy,  Rep.,  18,374 
De  Yoe,  Proh.,  802. 

7.  Delaney,  Dem.,  8.461;  RadcllEfe.  Rep.,  12,291 
Derrick,  Soc,  1,645;  Berdan,  Proh.,  394. 

8.  McGlennon,  Dera.,  12,315;  Rosa,  Rep.,  12,045 
Taljman,  Soc,  952. 

9.  Minahan,   Dem.,    10,797;   Parker,   Rep.,   9.220 
Bircher,  Soc.  1,300;  Biershing,  Ind.,  169. 

10.  Flanagan,  Dem.,  11,826;  Lehlbach,  Rep.,  12,400 
Poole,  Soc,  1,445. 

11.  Eagan,   Dcra.,    14,138;   Brennan,   Rep.,    4,961 
Reilly,  Soc,  1,891. 

12.  Hamill,    Dem.,     17,677;    Bierck,    Rep.,    6.028 
Bausch,  Soc,  1,277. 

NEW    MEXICO. 
At   large — Richardson,    Dem.,    22,627;    Hernandez, 
Rep.,  23,862;  Dillon,  Soc,  564. 

NEW   YORK. 

1.  Hicks,  Rep.,  Dera.,  and  Proh.,  53,579;  Sieburg 
Soc.,' 1,862. 

2.  Caldwell,  Rep.  and  Dem.,  04,394;  Burkle,  Soc. 
8.946. 

3.  Macerate,  Rep.  and    Dem.,  14,720;  Whitehorn 
Soc,  5,107;  Fogarty,  Business  Men,  10,249. 

4.  Bowman,  Rep.  and  Proh.,  6,599;  Cullen,  Dem. 
23,146;  Rumpler,  Soc,  1,029. 

5.  Green,    Rep ,    23,844;    Johnson,    Dem.,    32,090 
Peters.  Soc,  1,530. 

0.  Rowe,   Rep.  and  Proh.,   26,806;  Taylor,  Dem. 
26,476;  Riley.  Soc,  4,287. 

7.  Morgan,  Rep.  and  Proh.,  9,309;  Maher.  Dem. 
19,834;  O'Neal.  Soc,  4. 513. 

8.  Adams,    Rep.,     14,778;    Cleary,    Dem.,    24,069 
Shulman,  goc  ,  5,114;  Neidig,  Proh.,  193. 

9.  Swift,  Rep.  and  Proh.,  27,393;  O'Connell.  Dem. 
28,882:  Robinson,  Soc,  6,751. 

10.  Haskell,    Rep.,    17,441;    Martin,   Dem.,    15,911 
Shiplacon,  Soc,  9,987. 

11.  Michales,  Rep.,  7,080;  Riordan.  Dem.,  21,525: 
Byrns,  Soc,  1,242;  Weber,  Proh.,  379. 

12.  Goldfogle,  Rep.  and  Dem.,  7.452;  London,  Soc. 
6,025;  Rawlins,  Pi-oh.,  18;  Burger,  Ind.  S.  D.,  2 

13.  Sullivan,  Rep.  and  Dem.,  6,962;  Lee,  Soc,  3,502 
Perry,  Proh.,  27. 

14.  La  Guardia,  Rep.  and  Dem.,  14,523;  Nearing 
Soc,  6,214;  Saunders,  Proh  ,  89. 

15.  Wiener,    Rep.,    5,373;    Dooling.    Dem.,    23,492 
Wither-spoon,  Soc.  945;  Burnham.  Proh.,  141. 

16.  Rock,     Rep..     6,188;     Smith.     Dem.,     21,289 
Beardsley.  Soc.  2,057;  Gillespie.  Proh.,  94. 

17.  Tanner,   Rep..    17,839;   Pell  Jr.,   Dem.,    19,593 
Halpern,  Soc,  1.460;  Green,  Proh.,  120.  , 

18.  Leder,     Rep.,     4,797;     Carew,     Dem.,     23,806 
Newman,  Soc,  4,741;  Maybell,  Proh..  74. 

19.  Chandler,  Rep.,  23,125;  Rowan,  Dem.,  24,961 
Malkicl.  Soc,  3,319;  Myers,  Proh.,  240. 

20.  Siegel,   Rep.   and   Dem.,   9,417;  HiUquit,    Soc. 
6,005;  Simmons,  Proh  ,  36. 

21.  Bolles,   Rep.,   25,677;   Donovan,   Dem.,   33,233 
Miller,  Soc,  3,156;  Packer,  Proh.,  206. 

22.  Sadie  Kost,  Rep.,  5,269;  Griffin,  Dem.,  22,713 
Murphy,  Soc,  4,323;  Tait,  Proh.,  174. 

23.  Haley,  Rep.,  17,975;  McKiniry,  Dem.,  39,573 
Geisler,  Soc,  14,146. 

24.  Fairchild,  Rep.  and  Proh.,  27,037;  Ganly,  Dem. 
28,636;  Klein,  Soc,  8,968. 

25.  Husted,  Rep.,  22,562;  Sherman,  Dem.,  16,248 
Jones,  Soc,  1,017:  Jewell,  Proh..  320. 

26.  Piatt,    Rep.,  ..30,010;    Coleman,    Dem.,    20,727 
Perkins,  Soc,  881;  Knapp,  Proh.,  970. 

27.  Ward,  Rep.,  30.839;   Evans,  Dem.  and  Proh. 
25,620:  Miles,  Soc,  810. 

28.  Sanford,  Rep.  and  Proh.,  41,981;  Lawson,  Dem. 
33.712;  Depew,  Soc,  1,360. 

29.  Parker,    Rep.,    42,035:    Rogers,    Dem.,    23,139 
Linehon,  Soc,  945:  Robbins,  Proh.,  1,361. 

SO.  Crowther,  Rep.,  24,443;  Lunn,  Dem.  and  Proh. 
23.820;  Merrill,  Soc,  2,786. 

31.  Snell,   Rep.,   30,701;    Elizabeth    Arthur,    Dem. 
10,459;   Cline,   Soc,   141;   Wallace,   Proh.,   1,567 

32.  Mott,  Rep.,  37,068;   Hitchcock,  Dem.,   17,742 
Rookbum,  Soc,  593;  Lockwood,  Proh.,  3,263. 

33.  Snyder,  Rep.,  31,120;  Williams,   Dem.,  23.340 
Latimore,  Soc,  1,445;  Ohnstrand,  Proh.,  1,691. 

34.  Hill,  Rep.,  38,597;  Butts,  Dem.,  21,748;  Breckin- 
ridge, Soc,  499;  Rogers,  Proh.,  6,373. 

35.  Magee,  Rep.,  42,769;  Wiles,  Dem.,  23,378;  Heck, 
Soc,  2,794:  Dietrich,  Proh.,  3,204. 

36.  Gould,  Rep.  and  Proh.,  40,991;  Caiman,  Dem., 
■      16.857. 

37.  Houghton,    Rep.    and    Proh.,    38,310;    Palmer, 
Dem.,  21.800;  Hurlbut.  Soc,  831. 


38.  Dunn,    Rep.,    37,029;    Gerling,    Dem.,    16,563; 
Dennis,  Soc,  4,098;  Cropsey,  Proh.,  1,910. 

39.  Sanders,  Rep.  and  Proh.,  35,481;  Clara  B.  Mann, 
Dem.,  14,816;  Weber,  Soc,  1,227. 

40.  Dempsey.  Rep.  and  Proh.,  35,710;  Young,  Dem.. 
17,962;  Smith,  Soc,  3,045. 

41.  MacGregor,    Rep.,    16,492;    Smith,    Dem.    and 
Proh.,  16.458;  Brill,  Soc,  7,038. 

42.  Waldo.    Rep.,     15,390;    Mead,    Dem.,    16,453: 
Hattie  Kreuger.  Soc,  3.099;  Stoody.  Proh.,  652. 

43.  Reed,    Rep.   and    Proh.,    35,693;    Mott,   Dem., 
11,351;  Peterson,  Soc,  1,600. 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

1.  Small,  Dem.,  10,427;  Pugh,  Rep.,  3,401. 

2.  Kitchin,  Dem..  9,986. 

3.  Robinson.  Dem..  10,205;  Wheatley,  Rep.,  7,000. 

4.  Pou,  Dem.,  12,853:  Dixon.  Rep.,  6.028. 

5.  Stedman,  Dem.,  21,076;  Kiirless,  Rep  ,  16,635. 

6.  Godwin,  Dem.,  9,575;  McC&kill,  Rep.,  3,702. 

7.  Robinson,  Dem.,  18,275;  Gregg,  Rep.,  14,116. 
S.  Doughton,  Dem  ,  16,105;  Linney,  Rep.,  13,826. 
9.  Webb.  Dem..  16.982:  Jonas.  Rep..  12,830. 

10.  Weaver.  Dem.,  16.323;  Britt,  Rep..  15,271. 
NORTH    DAKOTA. 

1.  Bartholemew,  Dem..  13,416;  Baer.  Rep.,  16,433. 

2.  Torson,  Dem.,  7,038;  Young,  Rep  ,  20,516. 

3.  Halvorson.  Dem.,  9,851;  Sinclair,  Ren..  17,564. 

OHIO. 

1.  Strieker,  Dem.,  20.826;  Longworth,  Rep..  27,030. 

2.  Powell,   Dem..  21.868;  Stephens,  Rep.,  25,406; 
Cartelman.  Soc.  1.495. 

3.  Gard.    Dem ,    29,653;    Ulistin,    Rep.,    26,625; 
Cahalane,  Soc,  2,978. 

4.  Welty,  Dem  ,  22,580;  Russell,  Rep.,  22,136. 

5.  Snook,  Dem..  17,162;  Thompson.  Rep.,  19,071. 

6.  Tumipseed,  Dem..  16,591;  Kearns,  Rep.,  1S,.592. 

7.  Thome,  Dem.,  21,043;  Fess,  Rep.,  34,594;  Behm, 
Soc  ,  486. 

8.  Key,  Dem.,  18,441;  Cole,  Rep.,  20,088. 

9.  Sherwood,  Dem.,  25,122;  Ashley,  Rep.,  18,398; 
Klotz,  Soc,  2,085. 

10.  Foster,  Rep.,  18,438. 

11.  Claypool,  Dem.,  15,287;  Ricketts,  Rep.,  17,608. 

12.  Brumbaugh,  Dem.,  23,444;  .Speaks,  Rep  ,  22,216; 
Bachman,  Soc,  799. 

13.  Overmeyer,  Dem.,   18,775;  Begg,  Rep.,  21,552; 
McClory,  Soc,  341. 

14.  Davey,     Dem ,     25,932;     Dick,    Rep.,     24^170; 
Mantell,  Soc,  1,490. 

15.  White,  Dem.,  18,169;  Moore.  Rep.,  20,063. 

IG.  Breitenstein.    Dem .    17,694;    McCulloch,   Rep., 
29,803;  Bower,  Soc  .  1,156. 

17.  Ashbrook,  Dem.,  24,436;  Morgan,  Rep.,  22,499. 

18.  Francis,  Dem..  20,272;  Murphy,  Rep.,  22.899. 

19.  Cooper.  Ren.,  26.857;  Cooke,  Soc  .  1,224. 

20.  Mooney,   Dem..    19,770;   Zmunt,   Rep.,    13,759; 
Ruthenberg,  Soc  ,  2,429. 

21.  Babka,  Dem.,  15,511;  Vail,  Rep.,  10,417;  CliSord, 
Soc,  1,829. 

22.  Emerson,  Rep.,  32,735. 

OKLAHOMA. 

1.  Howard,  Dem..  11.454;  Chandler,  Rep.,  10,986; 
Sonnanstine,  Soc,  448 

2.  Hastings,    Dem.,    11,601;    Linch,    Rep.,    7,685; 
Lewis,  Soc,  415. 

3.  Carter,  Dem.,  15,624;  Fowler,  Rep.,  6,982;  Price, 
Soc,  791. 

4.  McKeown,  Dem.,   11,768;  Waite,  Rep.,  8.214; 
Conley.  Soc.  64. 

5.  Thompson.  Dem..  13.297;  McAleer,  Rep.,  9,206; 
L.angston.  Soc.  686;  Turner.  Ind.,  13. 

6.  Ferris,  Dem.,  11,084;  Holmes,  Rep.,  7,108;  Diehl, 
Soc,  939 

7.  McClintic.   Dem.,   10,179;  Seedy,  Rep.,  5,697; 
Enheld,  Soc  ,  1,504 

8.  Hyde.    Dem..    10,630;    Morgan,    Rep.,    15,349; 
Branham,  Soc,  1,181;  HeiTick,  Ind  ,  56. 
Thompson,  5th  Dist ,  died  Sept.  18.    At  a  special 

election,  Nov.  8,  1919.  J.  W.  Harreld,  Rep.,  polled 
11.782:  Claude  Weaver,  Dem.,  11,074;  Alonzo  Tur- 
ner, Ind.,  110. 

OREGON. 

1.  Hawley,  Rep.,  57,245;  Talbert,  Soc,  6,624. 

2.  Graham,  Dem.,  10,461;  Sinnott,  Rep..  18,312. 

3.  Smith,  Dem.,  15.728;  McArthur,  Rep.,  23,277. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Representatives  at  large — Gorman.  Dem..  276.836 
Ikelcr.  Dem.;  264,065;  Strayer,  Dem..  268,743 
Tamer,  Dem..  265,065:  Burke,  Rep  .  546.373 
CraiTO,  Rep..  527.961;  -Garland.  Rep..  529,510 
Walters,    Rep.,    525,615;    Bixler,    Soc,    23,273 
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Euter,  Soc.,  21,483;  Schlegel,  Soc  ,  21,837;  Vaughan 
Soo..  21,143;  Brubafeer,  Proh.,  29,309:  Gaddis 
Proh.,  25,347;  Kane,  tVoh.,  26,473,  McKee,  Proh. 
23,799;  Dlx.  et.  al.    >'ngle  Tax.  2,217  to  1,631. 

1.  Cassldy,  Dem..  l.li^:  Vare,  Rep.  26.120:  SUvey 
Soc..  751;  McCourt,  Proh.,  156. 

2.  Berkley    Dem,   4,295;   Graham,   Rep,   20,"578 
Seldman.  Soe.,  302;  Derrick.  Proh  .71. 

3.  Hayes,  Dem..  5.046;  Moore  Rep  .  20,089;  Fuchs 
Soc.,  348. 

4.  Fabian,   Dem..   7,874;   Edmonds,   Rep.,   19,187 
Root.  Soc..  685:  Hay,  Proh.,  140. 

6.  Clinton,  Dem.,  10,987;  Costello   Rep    and  Soc. 
25,169. 

6.  Laughlln.  Dem  ,  15,722;  Darrow,  Rep.,  42,476 
Fialer.  Proh..  643. 

7.  Milbourn.   Dem..   6.702;    Butlei',   Rcp.    23,127 
Melody,  Soc.  227;  Kautlman.  Proh.,  683. 

8.  Grim.    Dem.,    12,125;    Watson.    Rep  .    23,127 
Young,  Soc.  607;  Koons,  Proh.,  626. 

9.  McCullough,  Dem.,  4.537;  Griset,  Rep  ,  17,308 
Watts,  Proh.,  618. 

10.  McLane,  Dem.,  11,765;  Farr,  Rep,  11,564 
RobUng.  Soc,  217. 

11.  Casey.  Dem.  and  Soc,  16,547;  Carpenter,  Rep. 
16,515. 

12.  Moran.  Dem.,  9,712;  Reber,  Rep  ,  13,500 
Clarke,  Soc.  353. 

13.  Dewalt,  Dem..  19,776;  Fisher,  Rep..  15.608 
Flthian,  Proh.,  338;  Wilson,  Soc,  2,397. 

14.  Cornell,  Dem.,  4,873;  McFadden,  Rep.,  11,267 
Young,  Proh.,  807;  Shellenberger,  Soc,  117. 

15.  Spotts,  Dem.,  11.782;  Kiess,  Rep.  and  Proh 
14.153;  McGowan,  «oc  ,  653 

16.  Lesher,  Dem.,  11,782;  Day,  Rep.,  11,509;  Ray 
Soc,  351;  Haflner,  Pi-oh.,  546. 

17.  Lelby,  Dem.  and  Proh.,  11,348;  Focht,  Rep 
16,762;  Bingham,  Soc,  298. 

18.  Kreider,  Rep  ,  24,981;  Sprenkle,  Proh  ,  2,905 
Coldren.  Sec,  1,023. 

19.  Clark,  Dem.,  11,857;  Ross,  Rep.,  20,036;  Seaman 
Soc,  722. 

20.  Brodbeck,  Dem.,  13,522;  Brooks,  Rep  ,  15,362 
Thompson,  Soc  ,  394. 

21.*  Tobias,  Dem.,  8,966;  Jones,  Rep.  and  Soc 
12,673;  Browu,  Proh.,  809. 

22.  McWherter,  Dem  ,  9,904;  Robbins,  Rep  ,  17,260; 
Cents,  Soc,  1,027.  Special  election.  March  4, 
1919,  on  account  of  Robbins's  death:  Wilson,  Dem. 
10.148;  Jamison,  Rep.,  9,721. 

23.  SterUng,  Dem.  and  Proh.,  14,029;  KendaU 
Rep.,  14,560;  Mellinger,  Soc,  469. 

24.  Hartman,  Dem.,  7,398;  Temple,  Rop.,  18,851 
Tyler,  Soc  ,  1,033. 

25.  Crosby,  Dem.,  8,766;  Shreve,  Rep.,  11,164 
Tillotson,  Soc,  1,068;  Kerschnei,  Proh.,  90fl. 

26.  Steele,  Dem.,  11,872;  March,  Rep.,  9,781;  Lerch 
Soc,  327;  Bachmau,  Proh.,  2,035. 

27.  Corbett,  Dem  ,  5,686;  Strong,  Rep  ,  14,830 
Brantlinger,  Soc  ,  444. 

28.  Beshlin,  Dem.  10,367;  HuUngs,  Rod,  13,451 
Ball,  Soc,  637. 

29.  Porter,  Fus  ,  19,045;  Peter,  Soc,  l,i.38. 

30.  Kelly,  Fas.,  22,559;  Lohr,  Soc,  2,262. 

31.  Morin,  Fus.,  14,081;  Prosser,  Soc,  772;  Brittain, 
Proh.,  560. 

32.  Campbell,  Fus.,  20,567;  Stayton,  Soc,  1,553; 
Wallace,  Proh.,  1,458. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

1.  Green,  Dem.,  11,566;  Burdlck,  Rep  ,  14,478. 

2.  Casey,  Dem,  10,914;  Stiaess,  Rcp.,  14,710. 

3.  Troy,  Dem.,  13,176;  Keonedy.  Rep.,  14,037. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

1.  Whaley,  Dem.,  2,328. 

2.  Byrnes,  Dem.,  3,155. 

3.  Dominick,  Dem  .  3,698. 

4.  Nicholls,  Dem.,  4,069. 

5.  Stevenson,  Dem  ,  3,640. 

6.  Ragsdale,  Dem.,  3,620. 

7.  Lever,  Dem.,  4,761;  Richard-son,  Rep.,  176. 
Rep.  Ragsdale,  6th  District,  died  July  23,  1919. 
Mr.   Lever,   7th   District,   also  vacated   his  seat. 

Their  successors.  Democrats,  were  chosen  at  special 
elections,  without  opposition. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

1.  Dowdell,    Dem.,    14,752;    Christopherson,   Rep, 
19,240;  Carlson,  Soc.  353;  Wlpf,  Ind.,  1,333. 

2.  McCartsr,  Dem.,  8,200;  Johnson,  Rep.,  21,162; 
Giendenalng,  Soc,  862;  Atwood,  Proh.,  1,592. 

3.  Gaudy,    Dem.,    10,030;    Atwaler,    Rep.,    7,703; 
Baslora,  Soo.,  210;  Ayres,  Ind.,  2,508. 


TENNESSEE. 

1.  Sells.  Rep..  13,653. 

2.  Johnson,  Dem.,  4,879;  Taylor,  Rep.,  13,868. 

3.  Moon,  Dem  ,  11,646. 
4    Hull.  Dem.,  646 

5.  Davis,  Dem.,  11,089. 

6.  Byrns,  Dem.,  10,794. 

7.  Padgett,  Dem.,  11,260. 

8.  Sims,  Dem.,  9,010. 

9.  Gaj-rett.  Dem..  11,122. 
10    Fisher,  Dem.,  11,600. 

TEXAS. 

1  Black,  Dem..  15,295 

2.  Box,  Dem.,  12,188. 

3.  Young,  Dem.,  9,320. 

4.  Payburn.  Dem  ,  7,640. 

5.  Summers,  Dem..  21,670 

6.  Hardy,  Dem.,  10,021 

7.  Brigs,  Dem  ,  8,420. 

8.  Eagle,  Dem.,  14,630 

9.  Mansfield,  Dem  ,  12,760. 

10.  Buchanan,  Dem,  11,372. 

11.  Connally,  Dem..  12,416. 

12.  Wilson,  Dem.,  181,784 

13.  Piirrlsh,  Dem.,  11,162 

14.  Bee.  Dem  ,  8,722. 

15.  Garner,  Dem.,  12,657. 

16.  Hudspeth,  Dem  ,  18,942. 

17.  Blanton,  Dem  ,  14,386. 

18.  Jones,  Dem  ,  11,234. 

UTAH 

1.  Welling,    Dem,    25,327;    Wattia,    Rep,    20,478; 
Keaf,  Soc,  347 

2.  Mays,  Dem  ,  23,930;  Spry,  Rep  ,  16,134;  Kenys- 
tou,  Soc  ,  721. 

VERMONT. 
1    Higglns.  Dem.,  5,179;  Greene,  Rep  .  16,S01. 
2.  Reardon,  Dein.,  5,518;  D.ile,  Rep,  16,145. 

VIRGINIA. 

1.  Bland,  Dem.,  4,835. 

2.  Holland,  Dem.,-3,420. 

3.  Montague,  Dem.,  3,073 

4.  Watson,  Dem.,  2,506. 

5.  Saunders,  Dem.,  3,880. 

6.  Glass,  Dem  ,  2,705. 

7.  H.-inison.  Dem.,  3,767;  Paul,  R«p.,  466. 

8.  Carlin,  Dem  ,  4,511. 

9    Dole,  Dem.,  4.3;  SJcmp,  Rcp  ,  8,089 
10.  Flood.  Dem.,  4,699. 

WASHINGTON. 

1.  Hawthorne,  Dem  ,  20,488;  Miller,  Rep  ,  23,326; 
Wells,  Soc,  2,333. 

2.  Sloan,    Dem.,     15.059;    Hadley,    Rep,     19,797; 
Salter,  Soc  ,  2.045. 

3.  Moss,    Dera ,    12,407;    Johijson,    Rep,    29,178; 
Clark,  Soc  ,  2,243. 

4.  McCroskcy,     Dem.,     13,335;     Summers,     Rep , 
17,433;  Price,  Soc,  736 

5.  Dill,    Dem.,    20,06f;    Webster,    Rep.,    22,426; 
Harrison,  Soc,  473. 

WEST    VIRGl.N'IA. 

1.  Neely,  Dem  ,  17,428;  Schuck,  Reo  .  15,330. 

2.  Hlner,  Dem.,  16,084;  Bowers.  Rep..  18,44^. 

3  Randolph,  Dem,  16,264;  Rce<l,  Rep.,  19,114. 

4.  Randolph,  Dem  ,  15,759;  Woodya.rd,  Rep.,  19,679 

5.  McNeal,     Dem  ,     16,368;    Goodyl-.oontz,     Rep 
19,304. 

6.  Littlepage,  Dem.,  18,018;  Echols,  Rep  ,  19,851 

WISCONSIN. 

1.  Stewart,    Dem.,    6,295;    Raud&ll,    Rep.,    11,418 
V/alkuD,  Soc,  3,197;  Cooper.  Ind.,  10,245. 

2.  Clifford,    Dem  ,    12,532;    Voight,    Rep  ,    15,289 
Ameringer,  Soc,  6,930. 

3.  Monahan,    Rep ,    18,.398;   Waruci,   Ind.,   4,397 
Reynolds, 'Ind.,  2,232. 

4  Kl.ietska.  Rep  ,  16,524;  Mehns,  Soc  ,  11,890. 

5.  Carney.   Dem  ,   12,430;  8t:.fford,   Rep ,   10,678 
Berger,  Soc,  17,920. 

6.  Hustlng    Dem.,  10,856;  I,:im;)ert,  Rep  ,  12,728 
Thompson,  Soc,  6,737. 

7.  Bcnfley,     Dera,     6,109;     Each.     Hep,     16,140 
^Needham,  Proh  ,  501. 

8.  Brown,    Dem.,    6,862;    Browne,    Rcp.,    13,755 
Krzycki,  Soc  ,  5,904. 

9.  McDonald,  Dem.,  10,702;  Classen,  Rep..  16,352. 

10.  Frear,  Rep.,  16,900;  Frawley,  Ind  ,  1,314 

11.  Nelson,  Rop.,  16,418;  Jensen,  Soc,  2,976. 

Mr.  Berger  was  ousted  by  the  House,  Nov  ,  1919. 
V.TOMING. 
At   large — White,    Dem..    14,639;    MondeU,    Rep., 
26,244. 
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COMMITTEES    OF    THE    U 

Agriculture  and  Forestry — A.  J.  Gronna,  N. 
Dak.,  Chairman;  C.  S.  Page,  Vt.;  G.  W.  Norria. 
Neb.;  W.  S.  Kenyon,  la.;  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr. 
N.  Y.;  J.  I.  France,  Md.;  C.  L.  McNary,  Ore.;  Arthur 
Capt>er,  Kan.;  H.  W.  Keyes,  N.  Hamp.;  T.  P.  Gore, 
Okla.;  E.  D.  Smith,  S.  Car.;  Hoke  Smith,  Ga.;  J.  E. 
Ransdell,  La;  E.  S.  Johason,  S.  Dali.;  J.  B.  Kendrick, 
Wye;  Pat  Harrison,  Miss 

Appropriations — F.  E.  Warren,  Wyo.,  Chairman; 
Reed  Smoot,  Utah;  W.  L.  Jones,  Wash.;  Charles 
Curtis,  Kan.;  W.  S.  K«jjyon,  la.;  L.  Y  Sherman, 
Jll.;  A.  J.  Gronna,  N.  Dak.;  Fred.  Hale,  Me.;  S.  P 
Spencer,  Mo.;  L.  C.  Pbipps,  Col.;  T.  H.  Newberry, 
Mich.;  L.  S.  Overman,  N.  Car.;  R.  L.  Owen.  Okla.; 
J.  W.  Smith,  Md.;  C.  A.  Culberson,  Tex.;  O.  W  Un- 
derwood, Ala.;  M.  A.  Smith,  Ariz.;  E.  J.  Gay,  La  ; 
W.  J.  Harris,  Ga. 

Banking  and  Currency — G.  P.  McLean,  Ct , 
Chairman;  C  S  Page,  Vt.;  A.  J  Gronna,  N.  Dak  ; 
G.  W.  Norris,  Neb.;  J.  S.  Frelinghuj'sen,  N  J.; 
Koies  Penrose,  Pa.;  W.  M.  Calder,  N.  Y.;  T.  H. 
Newberry,  Mich  ;  H.  W.  Keyes,  N.  Hamp.;  R.  L 
Owen,  Okla.;  G.  M.  Hitchcock,  Neb.;  Atlee  Poraerene, 
Ohio;  D.  U.  Fletcher,  Fla  ;  J.  B.  Kendrick,  Wyo.; 

C.  B.  Henderson,  Nov.;  D.  I.  Walsh,  Mass 
Commerce — W.    L     Jones,    Wash.,    Chairman; 

Knute  Nelson,  Minn  ;  L.  Y.  Sherman,  111.;  W  G. 
Harding,  Ohio;  B.  M  Fernald,  Me.;  W.  M.  C:Uder, 
N.  Y.;  I.  L.  Lenroot,  Wis.;  L.  B.  Colt,  R.  I  ;  C.  L. 
McNary,  Ore.;  L.  H.  Ball,  Del.;  W.  E.  Edge,  N.  J.; 

D.  U.  Fletcher,  Fla. ;  G.  E.  Chamberlain,  Ore  ;  J.  E 
Ransdell,  La.;  Morris  Sheppard,  Tex.;  J.  H.  Bank- 
head,  Ala.;  F.  McL.  Simmons,  N.  Car.;  J.  A  Reed, 
Mo.;  W.  F.  Kirby,  Ark. 

Finance — Boles  Penrose,  Pa.,  Chairman;  P.  J. 
McCumber,  N.  Dak  ;  Reed  Smoot,  Utah;  R  M.  La 
FoUette,  Wis.;  W.  P.  Dillingham,  Vt.;  G.  P.  McLean, 
Ct.;  Charles  Curtis,  Kan.;  J.  E.  Watson,  Ind.;  AV. 
M.  Calder,  N.  Y.;  Howard  Sutherland,  W.  Va.;  F. 
McL.  Simmons,  N.  Car.;  J.  S.  Williams,  Miss.;  C.  S. 
Thomas,  Col.;  T.  P.  Gore,  Okla.;  A.  A  Jones,  N. 
Mex.;  P.  G.  Gerry,  R.  I.;  J.  F.  Nugent,  Idaho 

Foreign  Relations — H.  C.  I^odge,  Mass.,  Chair- 
man; P.  J.  McCumber,  N  Dak.;  W.  E.  Borah,  Idaho; 
F.  B.  Brandegee,  Ct.;  A.  B.  Fall,  N.  Mex.;  P.  C. 
Knox,  Pa.;  W.  G.  Harding,  Ohio;  H.  W.  Johnson, 
Cal  ;  H.  S  New,  Ind  ;  G.  H.  Moses,  N.  Hamp.;  G. 
M.  Hitchcock,  Neb  ;  J.  S.  Williams,  Miss  ;  C.  A. 

CHAIRMEN    OF    OTHER 
Canadian  Relations — Frederick  Hale,  Me. 
Census — Howard  Sutherland,  W.  Va. 
Civil  Serv.   Retrenchment — T.  Sterling,  S.  Dak. 
Claims — S.  P.  Spencer,  Mo. 

Coast  and  Insular  Survey — W.  E.  Edge,  N.  J. 
Coast  Defenses — J.  S.  Frellnghuysen,  N.  J. 
Conserv.  Nat.  Resources — E.   D.   Smith,  S.  Car. 
Cuban  Relations — H.  W.  Johnson,  Cal. 
District  of  Columbia — L.  Y.  Sherman,  111. 
Education  and  Labor — W,  S.  Kenyon,  Iowa. 
Fisheries — T.  H.  Newberry,  Mich. 
Five  Civilized  Tribes — R.  L.  Owen,  Okla. 
Forest   Reservation    and   Game   Protection — G. 

M.  Hitchcock,  Neb. 
Geological  Survey — M    A.  Smith,  Ariz. 
Indian  Affairs — Charles  Curtis,  Kan. 
Indian  Depredations — H.  L.  Myers,  Mont.    • 
Industrial  Expos  — Key  Pittman,  Nev. 
Interoceanlc  Canals — W.  E    Borah,  Idaho. 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation — C.  L.  McNary,  Ore. 
Judiciary — Knute  Nelson,  Minn. 
Manufactures — R.  M.  La  FoUette,  Wis. 

CHIEF    COMMITTEES    OF   THE 

Agriculture — G.  N.  Haugen,  Iowa,  Chairman;  J. 
C.  McLaughlin,  Mich.;  Sydney  Anderson,  Minn.; 
W.  W  Wilson,  111.;  C.  B.  Ward,  N.  Y.;  W.  B. 
McKinley,  111.;  E.  C.  Hutchinson,  N.  J.;  F.  S. 
Purnell,  Ind.;  Edw.  Voigt,  Wis.;  M.  O.  McLaughlin, 
Neb.;  E.  J.  Jones,  Pa  ;  C  W.  Riddick,  Mont.;  J.  N 
Tincher,  Kan.;  Gordon  Lee,  Ga.;  E.  S.  Candler, 
Miss.;  J.  T.  Heflin,  Ala.;  T.  L.  Rubey,  Mo  ;  Jas 
Young,  Tex.;  Hence  Jacoway,  Ark  ;  J.  V.  Lesher, 
Pa.;  J.  Kuhio  Kalanianaole,  Hawaii. 

Alcoholic  Liquor  .Traffic — A.  T.  Smith,  Idaho, 
Chairman;  J  M.  C.  Smith,  Mich.;  T.  D.  Schall, 
Minn  ;  J.  H  Sinclair,  N.  Dak.;  J.  G.  Strong,  Kan  ; 
W    D   Up-sn-iw.  Ga  ;  J    C.  Box,  Tex. 


NITED    STATES    SENATE. 

Swanson,  Va.;  Atlee  Pomerene,  Ohio;  M.  A.  Smith, 
Ariz  ;  Key  Pittman.  Nev.;  J.  K.  Shields,  Tenn. 

Immigration — LeB.  B.  Colt,  R.  I.,  Chairman; 
W.  P.  Dillingham,  Vt.;  Boles  Penrose,  Pa.;  Thomas 
Sterling,  S.Dak.;  H.  W.  Johnson,  Cal.;  H.  W.  Keyea. 
N.  Hamp.;  W.  E.  Edge,  N.  J.;  T.  P.  Gore,  Okla.;  P. 
G.  Gerry,  R.  I.;  J.  F.  Nugent,  Idaho;  W.  H.  King, 
Utah;  W.  J.  Harris.  Ga.;  Pat  Harrison,  Miss. 

Interstate  Commerce-^A.  B.  Cimimins,  la., 
Chairman;  C.  E.  Townsend,  Mich.;  R.  M.  La  FoUette, 
Wis.;  Miles  Poindexter,  Wash.;  G.  P.  McLean,  Ct.; 
J.  E.  Watson,  Ind.;  F.  B.  Kellogg,  Minn.;  B.  M. 
Fernald,  Me  ;  J  S.  Frellnghuysen,  N.  J.t  Davla 
Elkins,  W.  Va.;  E.  D.  Smith,  S.  Car.;  Atlee  Pomerene, 
Ohio;  H  L.  Myers.  Mont.;  J.  T.  Robinson,  Ark.;  O. 
W.  Underwood,  Ala.;  J.  O.  Wolcott,  Del.;  A.  O. 
Stanley,  Ky 

Military  Affairs — J.  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  N.  Y., 
Chairman;  F  E.  Warren,  Wyo.;  Howard  Sutherland, 
W  Va  ;  H.  S  New,  Ind.;  J.  S.  Frellnghuysen,  N.  J.; 
H.  W  Johnson,  Cal.;  P.  C.  Knox,  Pa.;  I.  L.  Lenroot, 
Wis.;  S.  P.  Spencer,  Mo.;  Arthur  Capper,  Kan.;  G. 
E  Chamberlain,  Ore.;  G.  M.  Hitchcock,  Neb  ;  D. 
U.  Fletcher.  F!a  :  H.  L  Myers,  Mont.;  C.  S.  Thomas, 
Col  :  Morris  Sheppard,  Tex.;  J.  C.  W.  Beckham,  Ky.; 
W.  F.  Kirby,  Ark  ;  K.  D.  McKellar,  Tenn. 

Naval  Affairs — C.  S.  Page,  Vt.,  Chairman;  Boies 
Penrose,  Pa.;  H.  C.  Lodge.  Mass.;  Miles  Poindexter, 
Wash.;  Frederick  Hale,  Me.;  L.  H.  Ball,  Del.;  Medill 
McCoi-mick,  111.;  T  H.  Newberry,  Mich.;  H.  W. 
Keyes,  N.  Hamp.;  C.  A  Swauson,  Va.;  J.  W.  Smith, 
Md.;  J  D.  Phelan,  Cal.;  Key  Pittman,  Nev  ;  T.  J. 
Walsh,  Mont.;  P.  G.  Gerry,  R.  I.;  Park  Trammell, 
Fla.;  W.  H    King,  Utah. 

Railroads — I.  L.  Lenroot,  Wis.,  Chairman;  H.  C. 
Lodge,  Mass.;  F.  E.  Warren,  Wyo.;  W.  P.  Dilling- 
ham, Vt  ;  L.  C.  Phlpps,  Col.;  T.  H.  Newberry,  Mich.; 
P.  G.  Gerry,  R.  I.;  J.  A.  Reed,  Mo.;  M.  A.  Smith, 
Ariz.;  J.  S   Williams.  Miss.;  E.  D.  Smith,  S.  Car. 

Rules — P.  C.  Knox,  Pa.,  Chairman;  Knute 
Nelson,  Minn.;  A.  B.  Cummins,  la.;  Charles  Curtis, 
Kan.;  Fred.  Hale,  Me.;  G  H.  Moses,  N.  Hamp.; 
Medill  MeCormlck,  111.;  L.  S.  Overman,  N.  Car.; 
Hoke  Smith,  Ga.;  R.  L.  Owen,  Okla.;  O.  W.  Under- 
wood, Ala.;  Pat  Harrison,  Miss. 

Woman  Suffrage — J.  E.  Watson,  Ind.,  Chairman; 
W.  L.  Jones,  Wash.;  Knute  Nelson,  Minn.;  A.  B. 
Cummins,  la.;  H.  W.  Johnson,  Cal.;  A.  A  Jones,  N. 
Mex  ;  R  L.  Owen,  Okla.;  J.  E.  Ransdell,  La  ;  E.  S. 
Johnson,  S.  Dak. 

SENATE    COMMITTEES. 
Mines  and  Mining — Miles  Poindexter,  Wash. 
Mississippi  River — L.  J.  E.  Ransdell,  La. 
National  Banks — F.  B.  Kellogg,  Minn. 
Pacific  Isl.  and  Porto  Rico — A.  B.  Fall,  N.  Mex. 
Pacific  Railroads — C.  S.  Thomas,  Col. 
Patents — G.  W.  Norris,  Neb. 
Pensions — P.  J.  McCumber,  N.  Dak. 
Philippines — W.  G.  Harding,  Ohio. 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads — C.  E.  Townsend, 

Mich. 
Printing — G.  H.  Moses,  N.  Hamp. 
Private  Land  Claims — C.  A.  Culberson,.  Tex. 
Privileges  and  Elections — W.  P.  Dillingham,  Vt. 
Public  BIdgs.  and  Grounds — B.  M.  Fernald,  Me. 
Public  Health  and  Nat.  Ouar. — J.  I.  France,  Md. 
Public  Lands — Reed  Smoot,  Utah. 
Standards,  Weights  and  Meas's — J.  A.  Reed,  Mo, 
Territories — H.  S.  New,  Ind. 
Transportation     Routes     to     Seaboard — D.     V, 

Fletcher,  Fli^ 
Transportation  and  Sale  Meat  Products — J.  K. 

Shields,  Tenn. 
Univ.  of  United  States — J.  S.  Williams,  Miss. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Appropriations — J.  W.  Good,  la..  Chairman;  C, 
R.  Davis,  Minn.;  W.  S.  Vare,  Pa  ;  J.  G.  Cannoa 
111.;  C.  B  Slemp,  Va.;  W.  R.  Wood,  Ind.;  L.  C, 
Cramton,  Mich.;  E.  H.  Wason,  N.  Hamp.;  W.  W. 
Magee,  N  Y.;  G.  H.  TInkhara,  Mass.;  B.  L.  French, 
Idaho;  M.  W.  Shreve,  Pa.;  C.  F.  Ogden,  Ky.;  J.  W. 
Byrns.  Tenn.;  T.  U.  Slsson.  Miss.;  Jas.  McAndrews, 
111.;  J  M.  Evans,  Mont.;  J.  J.  Eagan,  N.  J.;  J.  P. 
Buchanan,  Tex.;  J.  A.  Galllvan,  Mass.;  J.  F.  Byrnes. 
S    Car. 

Banking  and  Currency — Edmund  Piatt,  N.  Y., 
Chatrraan;  L  T  McFadden,  Pa.;  P.  H.  Dale,  Vt.; 
R.  O  McCuIloch.  Ohio;  E.  J  King.  111.;  F.  D.  Scott, 
Mich  ;  A.  P.  Kelson,  Wis  ;  J.  G.  Strong,  Kan.;  L.  S. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— CoreJiraued. 


EcUola,  W.  Va.;  E.  8.  Brooks.  Pa.;  W.  H.  HIU.  N.  Y.; 
Robert  Luce,  Mass.;  Clark  Burdlck,  R.  I.;  M.  F, 
Phelan,  Mass.;  J.  H.  Eagle,  Tex.;  Otla  Wlngo,  Ark.; 
H.  B.  Steagall,  Ala.;  J.  A.  Hamill,  N.  J.;  Augustine 
Lonergan,  Ct.;  O.  H.  Brand,  Ga.;  W.  F.  Stevenson, 
S.  Car. 

Foreign  Affairs — S.  G.  Porter,  Pa.,  Chairman; 
J.  J.  Rogera,  Mass.;  H.  W.  Temple,  Pa.;  Ambrose 
Kennedy,  R  I.;  E  E.  Browne,  Wis  ;  Merrill  Moores, 
Ind.;  W.  E  Mason,  III.;  W.  H.  Newton,  Minn.;  L, 
J.  Dickinson,  la.;  E.  R.  Ackerman,  N.  J.;  F.  L. 
Smith,  111  ;  J.  T.  Begg,  Ohio;  A.  B.  Houghton,  N 
Y.;  H.  D.  Flood,  Va.;  J.  C  Llnthlcum,  Md  ;  W.  S 
Goodwin,  Ark.;  C.  M.  Stedman,  N.  Car.;  A.  J 
Sabath,  III.;  George  Huddleston,  Ala  ;  Tom  Conually, 
Tex.;  T.  F   Smith,  N.  Y. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization — A  Johnson, 
Wash.,  Chairman;  Isaac  Siegel,  N.  Y.;  Harold 
Knutson,  Minn.;  R.  O.  McCuIloch,  Ohio;  J.  W 
Taylor,  Tenn.;  J.  C.  Kleczka,  Wis.;  W.  N.  Vaile. 
Col.;  H.  B  White,  Kan.;  A.  J.  Sabath,  111  ;  J.  E. 
Raker,  Cal.;  R  J.  Wilson,  La.;  B.  F.  Welty,  Ohio  ; 
J.  C.  Box,  Tex. 

Labor — J  M.  C.  Smith,  Mich  ,  Chairman;  J.  I. 
Nolan,  Cal  ;  I  G.  Hersey,  Me.;  F.  N.  Zihlman,  Md.; 
N  J.  Gould,  N  Y.;  O.  E  Bland,  lud  ;  John 
Macerate,  N.  Y.;  Frank  Murphy,  Ohio;  R.  E 
Evans,  Nob.;  J.  P.  Maher,  N  Y.;  W.  A.  Watson, 
Va.;  J  J.  Casey,  Pa;  W  L.  Carss,  Minn;  S.- C. 
Major,  Mo. 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fistieries — W.  S 
Greene,  Moss,  Chainnan;  G.  W.  Edmonds,  Pa.;  F. 
W.  Rowc,  N.  Y.;  F.  D.  Scott,  Mich.;  W.  H.  White, 
Jr.,  Me  ;  F  R  Lehlbach,  N.  J.;  S.  E.  Burroughs,  N. 
Hamp.;  C.  F.  Curry,  Cal  ;  E.  D.  Ricketts,  Ohio;  C. 
R.  Chlndblom,  111.;  Frank  Crowlher,  N.  Y.;  C.  E. 
Randall,  Wis.;  W.  N.  Andrews,  Md.;  J.  W.  Alexander, 
Mo.;  Rufus  Hardy,  Tex.;  E.  W.  Saunders,  Va.;  P. 
J.  Dooling,  N.  Y.;  Ladlslas  i^azaro.  La.;  D.  H. 
Kincheloe,  Ky.;  W.  B.  Bankhead,  Ala.;  W.  C. 
Wright,  Ga 

Military  Affairs — Julius  Kahn,  Cal.,  Chairman; 
D.  R.  Anthony,  Jr.,  Kan  ;  J.  C.  McKeuzie,  111.;  F. 
L.  Greene,  Vt.;  J.  M.  Morin,  Pa.;  T.  S   Crago,  Pa.; 

CHAIRMEN  OF  OTHER 
Elections  No.  1 — F.  W.  Dallinger  Mass. 
Elections  No.  2 — L.  B.  Goodall,  Me. 
Elections  No.  3 — C.  C   Dowell,  Iowa. 
Judiciary — A   J   Volstead,  Minn. 
Coinage,  W.  and  M. — A.  H.  Vestal,  Ind. 
Inte«-state  and  For'n  Commerce — J.  J  Esch,  Wl3. 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads — Halvor  Steenerson, 

Minn. 
Public  Lands— N.  J.  Slnnott,  Ore. 
Indian  Affairs — H.  P.  Snyder,  N.  Y. 
Territories — C.  F.  Curry,  Cal. 
Insular  Affairs — H.  M   Towner,  Iowa.  » 

Raihvays  and  Canals — L.  E.  Wheeler,  111. 
Mines  and  Mining — M    M    Garland,  Pa 
Public  Bides,  and  Grounds — J.  W    Langley,  Ky. 
Education — S.  D.  Fess,  Ohio 
Patents — J    I    Nolan,  Cal. 
Invalid  Pensions — C    E.  Fuller,  111 
Pensions — S.  R.  Sells,  Tenn. 
Claims — G   W.  Edmonds,  Pa. 


H.  E.  HuU,  la.;  R.  B.  Sanford,  N.  Y.;  W.  F.  Jamea, 
Mich.;  C.  C.  Kearns,  Ohio;  A.  T.  Fuller,  Mass.;  J.  F. 
Miller.  Wash.;  S.  H.  Dent.  Jr.,  Ala.;  W.  J.  Fields. 
Ky.:  P.  E.  Quin,  Miss.;  C.  P.  Caldwell,  N.  Y.;  J.  W. 
Wise,  Ga.;  Richard  Olney,  Mass.;  T.  W.  Harrison, 
Va.;  H.  F.  Fisher,  Tenn  ;  J.  Kuhlo  Kalanlanaole, 
Hawaii. 

Naval  Affairs — T.  S.  Butler.  Pa.,  Chairman:  W. 
J.  Browning.  N.  J.;  F.  A  Britten,  I11.;'P.  H.  Kelley, 
Mich.;  S  E  Mudd,  Md  ;  J.  A  Petei-s,  Me.;  F.  C. 
Hicks,  N.  Y.;  C.  N.  McArthur,  Ore.;  G.  P.  Darrow. 
Pa.;  Milton  Kraus,  Ind  ;  W.  W.  Lutkin,  Mass.;  A. 
E.  B.  Stephens,  Ohio;  I.  V.  McPheraon,  Mo  ;  L.  P. 
Padgett,  Tenn.;  D.  J.  Riordan,  N  Y.;  W.  B.  Oliver, 
Ala.;  W.  W.  Venable,  Miss.;  Carl  Vinson,  Ga.;  Wm. 
Kettnor,  Cal.;  W.  A.  Ayres,  Kan.;  S.  J.  Nicholls, 
S.  Car 

Rivers  and  Harbors — C  A.  Kennedy,  la..  Chair- 
man; P.  E  Coste'lo,  Pa.;  S.  W.  Dompsey,  N.  Y.;  H. 
I.  Emerson,  Ohio;  H  Z.  Osborne,  Cal  ;  R.  P.  Freeman, 
Ct  ;  N  L  Strong,  Pa  :  Niels  J;ml,  III.;  A.  H.  Radclifte, 
N.  J.;  A.  J.  Hickoy,  Ind.:  C  R.  Layton,  Del.;  I  M. 
Foster,  Ohio;  E.  C.  Michener,  Mich.:  J.  H.  Small, 
N  Car  ;  C  F  Booher,  Mo.;  Thoo.  Gallagher,  III.; 
T.  J  Scully,  N.  J.;  S.  M.  Taylor,  Ark.;  H.  G.  Dupre. 
La.;  C   F.  Lea,  Cal  ;  W   E.  Cleai-y,  N.  Y. 

Ways  and  Means — J.  W.  Fordncy.  Mich.. 
Chairman;  W.  R.  Green,  la.;  Nicholas  Longworth, 
Ohio;  W.  C.  Hawley,  Ore.;  A.  T.  Treadway,  Mass.; 
I.  C.  Copley,  lU.;  L.  W.  Mott,  N.  Y.;  G.  M.  Young, 
N.  Dak  ;  J.  A.  Frear,  Wis  ;  J.  Q.  Tilson,  Ct.;  Isaac 
Bacharach,  N  J.;  L  H.  Hadley,  V/ash.;  C.  B. 
Tlmberlake,  Col  ;  G.  M  Bowera,  W.  Va.;  Claude 
Kltchln,  N.  Car  ;  H.  T.  P^iney,  111.:  CordcU  Hull. 
Tenn  ;  J.  N.  Garner,  Tex  ;  J.  W.  Collier,  Miss.; 
C.  C  Dickinson,  !vIo.:  W.  A  Oldfield,  Ark.;  C.  R. 
Crisp,  Ga  ;  J   F.  Carew,  N   Y  :  W  P.  Martin,  La 

Woman  Suffrage — J.  R.  Mann.  Ill,  Chairman; 
E.  C  Little,  Kan.;  R.  N.  Elliott.  Tud.:  J.  I.  Nolan, 
Cal.;  G  W.  Edmonds.  Pa  :  S.  E.  Burroughs,  N. 
Hamp.;  A  P.  Nelson,  V/is.;  Jonn  MacCrate,  N.  Y.; 
J.  E.  Baker,  Cal.;  Frank  Clark.  Fla  ;  J.  H.  M.ivS. 
Utah;  C.  D  Sullivan,  N.  Y.;  T.  L.  Bianton,  Tex. 
HOUSE  COMMITTEES 

War  Claims'— B.  K.  Focht,  Pa. 

District  of  Coiumbia— C.  E.  Mapas,  Mich. 

Revision  cf  Laws — -E.  C.  Llttlft,  Kan. 

Ref.  in  Civil  Service — F.  R    Lehlbach,  N.  J. 

Electors  of  Presideut,  Etc. — Florian  Lampert,  Wis. 

Irrigation — M.  P.  Kinkaid,  Neb 

Rules — P.  P.  Campbell,  Kan 

Accounts — Cllflord  Ireland,  111. 

Mileage — J    A    Elston.  Cal. 

Census — C.  A    Nichols,  Mich. 

Library- N.  J.  Gould,  N.  Y. 

Printing — E.  R    Kiess.  Pa. 

Enrolled  Bills — J.  R.  Ramsey.  N   J. 

Industrial  Arts   and   Expos. — O    E     Bland,   Ind. 

Roads — T.  B.  Dunn,  N.  Y. 

Flood  Control — W    A.  Rodenberg,  111. 

Water  Power — J.  J    Esch,  Wis. 

y.  L.  Berger  Investlgatflju — F.  W.  Da'linger,  Ma.33, 

War  Expenditures — W.  J.  Graham,  111. 

Shipping  Board — J.  Walsh,  Mass. 

Budget — J.  W   Good,  Iowa. 


UNITED    STATES    SHIPPING     BOARD. 

CJiairman — John  Barton  Payne.  S-pKiol  Assistant  to  tlie  Chairman — -Martin  J.  Gillen.  Assistants  to 
the  Chairmari. — William  C.  Ward,  Richard  H.  B!\ley,  Jr  Vice~Clw.ii man — ^Raymond  B.  Stevens.  Con- 
fidential Cleik — J.  Plerson  James.  Commissioners — -John  A.  Donald.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Henry  M.  Robinson. 
Secretary — John  J.  Flaherty.  Chief  Clerk — -Malcolm  Hay.  General  Comptroller — E.  H.  Abadio.  Disbursing 
Officer — Alonzo  Tweedale.  Assistant  Dtthurslng  Officer — -W  M.  Woods.  Legal  Division:  Acting  General 
Counsel — Robert  A.  Dean.    Admiraltv  Counsel — Charles  F.  Dutch 

UNITED  STATES  SKIPPING  BOARD  EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION. 
Trustees — John  Barton  Payne,  John  A.  Donald,  J.  H.  Rosseter,  Raymond  B.  Stevens,  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  J.  L.  Ackerson.     President — John  Barton  Payne 


COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 
THE  Council  ol  National  Defense,  organized  December  11,  1916,  Is  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  consista  also  of  the  v Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor.  The 
council  has  (as  of  November  1,  1919)  an  Advisoi-y  Commission  composed  of:  Dajjiel  Willard.  Transportation 
and  Communication,  Chairman;  Hov/ard  E.  Comn,  Munitions  and  Manufacturing  (including  Standardlza^ 
tion)  and  Industrial  Relations;  Julius  Rosenwald.  Supplies,  Etc  ;  Bernard  M.  Baxuch,  Raw  Materials, 
Minerals,  and  Metals:  Dr.  Hoills  Godfrey,  Engineering  and  Education:  Samuel  Gompers,  Labor,  including 
Conservation  of  Health  and  Welfare  oJ  Workers:  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Including 
General  Sanitation.    Director — Grosvenor  B.  Clarkson.     Assistant  to  the  Director — E.  K.  Bflsworth. 


The  Sixty-sixth  Congress. 
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THE    SIXTY-SIXTH    CONGRESS. 

Terms  ot  members  began  March  4,  1919,  and  end  March  4,  1921.    Special  session  began  May  19, 1919, 
and  ended.November  19,  1919.    The  regular  session  began  December  1,  1919. 

SENATE. 

Prestctent Thomas  R.  Marshall,  D., 

TerTns 
Senators.  P.  O.   Address 

ALABAMA. 

1921.  .Oscar  W.  Underwood,  D Birmingham. 

1925.  .John  H.  Bankhead,  D Jasper. 


Terms 

Expire, 


ARIZONA. 

1923.  .Henry  F.  Aihurst,  D. . 


.  Prescott. 


1921.  .Marcus  A.  Smith,  D Tucson. 

ARKANSAS. 

1921.  .William  F.  Kirby,  D Little  Reels. 

1925.  .Joe  T.  Robinson,  D Lonoke. 

CALIFORNIA. 

1923    Hiram  W.  Johnson,  R San  Francisco. 

1921.  .James  D.  Phelan,  D San  Francisco. 

COLORADO. 

1921.  .Charles  S.  Thomas,  D Denver. 

1925.  .L.  C.  Phipps,  R Denver. 

CONNECTICUT. 

George  P.  McLean,  R Slmsbury. 

Frank  B.  Brandegee,  R New  London. 

DELAWARE. 

1923. .  Josiah  O.  Wolcott,  D Wilmington. 

1925. . L.  H.  Ball,  R Marshallton. 

FLORIDA. 

Park  Trammell,  D Lakeland. 

Dtmcan  U.  Fletcher,  D Jacksonville. 


1923 
1921 


1923. 
1921. 

GEORGIA. 

1921 . .  Hoke  Smith,  D   Atlanta. 

1925.  iW.  J.  Harris,  D Sandersville. 

IDAHO. 

1921.  .John  F.  Nugent,  D Boise. 

1925.  .William  E.  Borah,  R Boise. 

ILLINOIS. 

1921.  .Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,. R Springfield. 

1925.  .Medill  McCormick,  R Chicago. 

INDIANA. 

1923.  .Harry  S.  New,  R - Indianapolis. 

1921.  .James  E.  Watson,  R Rushville. 

IOWA. 

1921.  .Albert  B.  Cummins,  R Des  Moines. 

1925  .William  S.  Kenycn,  R Fort  Dodge. 

KANSAS 

1921   .  Charles  Curtis,  R  ' Topeka. 

1925.  .Arthur  Capper,  R Topeka. 

KENTUCKY. 

1921.  .J.  C.  W.  Beckham,  D Frankfort. 

1925.  .A.  O.  Stanley,  D Henderson. 

LOUISIAN.\. 

1921    .E.J.  Gay,  D Plaquemine. 

1925.  .Joseph  E.  RansdeU,  D L.  Providence. 

MAINE. 

1923 . .  Frederick  Hale,  R Portland. 

1925.  .Bert  M.  Femald,  R West  Poland. 

MARYLAND. 

1923.  .Joseph  I.  France,  R Port  Deposit. 

1921 . .  -John  W.  Sinitli,  D Snow  Hill. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1923   .Henry  C.  Lodge,  R Nahant. 

1925. .  D.  I.  Walsh,  D Fitchburg. 

MICHIGAN. 

1923     Charles  E.  Townsend,  R Jackson. 

1925.  .T.  H.  Newben-y.  R Grosse  Point. 

MINNESOTA. 

1923.  .Frank  B.  Kellogg,  R St  Paul. 

1925.  .Knute  Nelson,  R Alexandria. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1923.  .John  S.  Williams,  D Yazoo  City. 

1925.  .B.  P.  H.irrison,  D Gulfport. 

MISSOURI. 

1923.  .James  A.  Reed.  D Kansas  City. 

1921.  .S.  P.  Spencer,  R St.  Louis. 

MONTANA. 

1923   .Henry  L  Myers,  D Hamilton. 

1925.  .Thomas  J.  Walsh,  D Helena. 


Expire. 


of  Indiana. 

P.  O.  Address. 


1923 
1925. 


Senators. 

NEBRASKA  -" 

.Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  D Omaha. 

George  W.  Norris,  R McCook. 

NEVADA. 

.Key  Pittman,  D Tonopah. 

.Charles  B.  Henderson,  D Elko. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

.  Henry  W.  Keyes,  R Haverhill 

.George  H.  Moses,  R Concord. 

NEW    JERSEY. 

1923.  .Joseph  S.  Frellnghuysen,  R...  Raritan. 
1925..Walter  E.  Edge,  R       Atlantic   City. 

NEW    MEXICO. 

Andrieus  A.  Jones,  D     E.  Las  Vegas. 

Albert  B.  Fall,  R  Thiee  Rivers. 

NEW   YORK. 

1923.  .Wm.  M.  Calden  R Brooklyn. 

1921.  .Jas.  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr  ,  R. .  .Groveland. 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

.  Lee  S.  Overman,  D "Salisbury. 

Furnifold  McL.  Simmons,  D...Newbern. j 

NORTH    DAKOTA. 

1923.  .Porter  J.  McCumber,  R   Wahpeton. 

1921 . .  Asle  J.  Gronna,  R     Lakota, 

OHIO. 

Atlee  Pomerene,  D Canton. 

Warren  G.  Harding,  R Marlon. 


1923 
1921. 

1925 
1921. 


1923. 
1925. 


1921 
1925. . 


1923. 
1921. 


OKLAHOMA. 

.Thomas  P.  Gore,  D Lawton. 

.  Robert  L.  Owen,  D Mtiskogee. 

OREGON.  ^ 

Chamberlain,  D . . . .  Portland. 
McNary,  R Salem. 


1921. 
1925. 

1921.. George  E. 
1925.. Charles  L, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1923.  .Philander  C.  Knox,  R Pittsburgh. 

1921 . .  Boies  Penrose,  R Philadelphia. 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

1923.  .Peter  G.  Gerry,  D Warwick. 

1925. .  Le  Baron  B.  Colt,  R Bristol. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

1921.   Ellison  D.  Smith,  D Florence. 

1925   .  Nath.  B.  Dial,  D Laurens. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA. 

1921 .  .Edwin  S.  Johnson,  D Yankton. 

1925.  .Tliomas  Sterling,  R. Vermilion. 

TENNESSEE 

1923.  .Kenneth  D.  McKellar,  D Memphis. 

1925.  .John  K.  Shields,  D Knoxville. 


1923 
1925 

1923 
1921 

1923 
1921 

1923 
1925 


TEXAS. 

.  Charles  A.  Culberson,  D Dallas. 

.Morris  Sheppard,  D Texarkana. 

UTAH. 

.  Wm.  H.  King,  D Salt  Lake  City 

. Reed  Smoot,  R. .'.  .Provo. 

VERMONT. 

.  Carroll  S.  Page,  R Hyde  Park. 

.William  P.  Dillingham,  R Montpelier. 

VIRGINIA. 

.Claude  A,  Swanson,  D Chatham. 

.  Carter  Glass,  D     Lynchburg. 


WASHINGTON. 

1923.  .Miles  Poindexter-,  R Spokane. 

1921 .  .Wesley  L.  Jones,  R N.  Yakima. 

WEST   VIRGINIA. 

1923.  .Howard  Sutherland,  R Elkins. 

1925.  .Davis  Elkins,  R Morgantown. 

WISCONSIN. 

1923.  .Robert  M.  La  FoUette,  R Madison. 

1921.  .Irvine  L.  Lenroot.  R Superior. 

WYOMING. 

1923.   John  B.  Kendrick,  D Sheridan. 

1925.  .  Francis  E.  Warren,  R Cheyenne. 


The  whole  number  of  Senators  is  96.     Democrats,  47;  Republicans,  49.     The  salary  of  a  Senator  Is 
$7,500  per  annum  and  20  cents  per  mile  for  travelling  from  and  to  the  seat  ol  Government. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


ALABAMA. 

Disi.    Representatives.  Politics. 

1  John  McDuffio Dem   , 

2  S.  Hubert  Dent.  Jr.* Dem . , 

3  Henry  B.  Steagall* Dem 

4  Fred.  Li.  Blackmon* Dem   . 

6  J.  Thomas  Hetlln* Dem. . 

6  Winiam  B.  Oliver* Dem   . 

7  L  3.  Rainey Dem . , 

8  Edward  B.  Almon* Dem . . 

9  George  Huddleston* Dem. . 

10  W.  B.  Bankhead* Dem. . 

AKIZONA. 

At  Large. 
Carl  Haydeu* Dem., 


P.  O.  Address 
MonroevUlo. 
Montgomery 
Ozark. 
Annlston. 
Lafayette. 
Tuscaloosa. 
Gadsden. 
Tuscumbla. 
Birmingham. 
Jasper. 


ARKANSAS. 

1  Th.iddeus  H.  Caraway''      Dem 

2  William  A.  Oldfleld*.         .Dem 

3  John  N  Tillman*       .      .   Dem 

4  Oti.s  Wlngo* Dem. 

5  Hendeison  M   Jacoway*     Dom. 

6  Sam.  M   Tayloi* Dem 

7  William  S.  Goodwin*  Dem. 

CALIFORNIA. 

1  Clarence  F.  Lea* Dem. 

2  John  E.  Raker* Dem . 

3  Charles  F.  Curry* Rep.. 

4  Julius  Kalm* Rep. . 

5  John  I   Nolan* Rep. . 

6  John  A.  Elston* Rep. . 

7  H.  E.  Barbovir Rep. . 

8  Hugh  S.  Hersman Dem 

9  Charles  H.  Randall* Proh 

10  Henry  Z,  Osborne* Rep.. 

11  Willis,m  Kettner* Dem. 

COLORADO. 

1  William  N.  Valle Rep. . 

2  Charles  B.  TimberlaUe*... Rep  . 

3  Guy  W.  Hardy Rep. 

4  Edward  T.  Taylor* Dem 

con:tf.cticut 

1  Augu.T'tine  Lonergan*     ..   Dem. 

2  Richard  P.  Freeman*     . .  .Rep  . 

3  John  Q.  Tilsou* Rep  . 

4  Schuyler  Merritt*. .          .   Rep 
6  James  P.  Glynn* Reo  . 


Caleb  R.  Las^loa 


DELAWARE. 

At  Laige. 
Rep 

FLORIDA. 

1  H.  J.  Drane* Dem 

2  Frank  Clark* Dem 

3  J.  H.  Smithwick Dem 

4  William  J.  Sears* Dem . 

GEORGIA. 

1  J.  W.  Overstreet* Dem . 

2  Frank  Park* Dem. 

3  Charles  R.  Crisp* Dem 

4  W.  C.  Wright* Dem 

5  Wra.  D.  Upshaw Dem 

6  James  W.  Wise* Dem 

7  Gordon  Lee*    Dem 

8  Charles  Hillyer  Brand*  . . .  Dem 

9  Thomas  M.  Bell* Dem. 

10  Carl  Vinson* Dem 

11  W.  C.  Lankford Dem 

12  W.  W.  Larsen* Dem. 

IDAHO. 

At  Large. 

Addison  T.  Smith* Rep. . 

Burton  L.  French* Rep. . 

ILUNOIS. 

1  Martin  B.  Madden* Rep. . 

2  James  R.  Mann* Rep. . 

3  William  W.  V/Hson* Rep. . 

4  John  W.  Rainey* Dem 

5  Adolph  J.  Sabath* Dem. 

6  James  McAndrews* Dem . 

7  Niels  Juul* Rep. . 

8  Thomas  Gallagher* Dem . 

9  Fred.  A.  Britten* Rep.. 

10  C.  R.  Chlndbioom Rep.. 

1 3  Ira  C.  Copley* Rep. . 


.fhoenlx, 

,  Jonesboro. 
.Batesville. 

Fayetteville. 
.  De  Queen. 

Dardanelle. 
.Pine  Blufl. 
.  Warren. 

.  Santa  Rosa. 
.  Alturas. 
.  Sacramento. 
.San  Francisco. 
.  San  Francisco. 
.  Berkeley. 
.  Fresno. 

Giiroy. 

Los  Angeles. 
.  Los  Angeles. 
.  San  Diego. 


Denver. 
.  Sterling 

Canyon  City. 
.  Glenwood  Sp'gs 


Hartford. 
New  London. 
New  Haven. 
Stamford. 
Winsted. 


Georgetown. 

.  Lakeland. 
Gainesville. 
.  Pensacola. 
,  Kissimmee. 


.  Sylvania. 
Sylvester. 
A  mericus. 
Newnan. 
,  Atlanta. 
,  Fayetteville. 
.  Chickamauga. 
,  Athens. 
Gainesville. 
Milledgeville. 
,  Douglas. 
Dublin. 


.Twin -Falls. 
.l^Ioscow. 

,  Chicago. 
.  Chicago. 

Chicago. 
.  Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 
.  Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 
,  Chicngo. 

Aurora. 


ILLINOIS — Contlntmt. 
Dlst.     Representalives.  Politics. 

12  Charles  E.  Fuller* Rep.. , 

13  John  C.  McKenzie*    Rep.. . 

14  William  J.  Graham* Rep. . . 

15  Edward  J.  King* Rep.. , 

1 6  Clifford  Ireland* Rep. . . 

17  Frank  L.  Smith Rep  . , 

18  Joseph  G.  Cannon* Rep. . . 

19  William  B.  McKinley*... Rep... 

20  Henry  T.  Rainey* Dem. . 

21  Loren  E.  Wheeler* Rep. . . 

22  William  A.  Rodenberg*..  .Rep.. . 

23  E.  B.  Brooks Rep. . 

24  Thomas  S.  AVilliams* Rep. .  . 

25  Edward  E.  Denison* Rep.. . 

At  Large. 

Richard  Yates Rep . . . 

William  E.  Mason* Rep.. . 

INDIANA. 

1  O.  R.  Luhring Rep. 

2  Oscar  E.  Bland*    Rep. 

3  J.  W.  Dunbar     Rep 

4  J.  S.  Benham Rep 

5  Everett  Sanders* Rep. 

6  Richard  N.  Elliott* Rep 

7  Merrill  Moores* Rep. 

8  A.  H   Vestal* Rep. 

9  Fred.  S.  Purnell* Rep. 

10  William  R.  Wood* Rep 

1 1  Milton  Kraus* Rep 

12  L.  W.  Fairfield* Rep 

13  A.  J.  Hickey Rep 

IOWA. 

1  Charles  A.  Kennedy* Rep 

2  Harry  E.  Hull*   Reo 

3  Burton  E   Sweet* Rep 

4  Gilbert  N.  Haugen* Rep. 

5  James  V/.  Good* Rep. 

6  C.  William  Ramseyer*...   Rep 

7  Cassius  C.  Dowell* Rep 

8  Horace  M.  Towcei* Rep. 

9  William  R   Greeu* Rep 

10  J.  L.  Dickinson     Rep 

IIW.  D.Boies Rep 


P.  O.  Addrat. 
.  Belvldere. 
.Elizabetli. 
.Aledo. 
.Galeaburg. 
.  Peoria. 
.Dwight. 
.Danville. 
.  Champaign. 
.  Carroilton. 
.  Springfield. 
.East  St.  Louis. 
.  Nevrton. 
.  Louisville. 
.Marlon. 

.Springfield. 
.  Chicago. 

.  EvansviUe. 
.  Linton. 
.  New  Albany. 
.  Benham. 
.Teire  Haute. 
Comersvjlle. 
.Indianapolis. 
.Anderson. 
.Attica. 
.  Lafayette. 
.  Peru. 
.  Angola. 
.  Laporte. 

Montrose. 
.  W  illiamsburg, 
.  Waverly. 
.North  wood. 

Cedar  Rapids. 
.  Bioomfield. 

De.s  Moines. 

Corning. 
.Audubon. 
.  Alcona. 
.Sheldon. 


KANSAS. 

1  Dan'l  R.  Anthony,  Jr.* . . .  Rep  . 

2  E.  C.  Little* Rep 

3  Philip  P.  Campbell* Rep. 

4  Homer  Hoch       Reu  . 

5  J.  C.  Strong Reb 

6  Kays  B.  White       Rep  . 

7  J.  N.  Tlncher Reo.. 

8  William  A.  Ayres* Dem. 

KENTUCKT. 

1  Alben  Vl.  Barklcy* Dem . 

2  David  H.  Klucheloe* Dem. 

3  R.  Y.  Thomas.  Jr.* Dem 

4  Ben  Johnson* Dem . 

5  ChaS.  F.  Ogden Rep. . 

6  Arthur  B.  Rouse* Dem. 

7  James  C.  Cantriil*    Dem. 

8  King  Swone Rep . . 

9  Willi,am  J.  Fields* Dem. 

10  John  W.  Langley* Rep.. 

11  J.  M.  Robslon Rep.. 

LOTJISLANA. 

1  James  O'Connor Dem 

2  H.  Garland  Dupre* Dem. 

.3  Wiiitmell  P.  Martin* Dem. 

4  John  T.  Watkins* Dem. 

5  Riley  J.  Wilson* Dem. 

6  J.  Y.  Sanders* Dem. 

7  Ladislas  Lazaro*.  ' Dem. 

8  James  B.  Aswell* Dem. 

MAINE. 

1  Louis  B.  Goodall* Rep. . 

2  Wallace  H.  WTiite,  Jr.* .  . .  Rep. . 

3  John  A.  Peters* Rep. . 

4  Ira  G.  Hersey* Rep. . 

MARYLAND. 

1  Wm.  N.  Andrews Rep. . 

2  Carville  D.  Benson* Dem. 

3  Charles  P.  Coady* Dem. 

4  J.  Charles  Linthicum*. . .  .Dem. 

5  Sydney  E.  Rludd* Rep.. 

6  Frederick  N.  Zihlman*.. .  .Rep.. 


.  Leavenworth. 

.  Kan,sas  City. 

.  Pittsburg. 

.  MariOB. 

.  Blue  Rapids. 

Mankato 

.  Medicine  Lodge 

.  Wichita. 

.  Paducah. 
.  Madisonville. 
.  Central  City. 
.  Bardstown. 
.Anchorage. 
.Burlington. 
.Georgetown. 
.  DanvUIe. 
.  Olive  HiU. 
.  PlkevUle. 
.  BarbourvUle. 

.  New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
.  TrJbodaux. 
.Mlnden. 
.  Harrisonburg. 
.  Bogalusa. 
.Wasliingtdn. 
.  Natchitoches. 

.  Sanf  ord. 
.  Lewiston. 
.  Ellsworth. 
.  Houlton. 

.  Cambridge. 
.  Halethorp. 
.  Baltimore. 
.  Baltimore. 
.  La  Plata. 
.  Cumberland. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dtst.     Representatives.  Politics. 

1  Allen  T.  Treadway* Rep  . 

2  Frederick  H.  Glllett* Rep. . 

3  Calvin  D.  Paige* Rep. . 

4  Samuel  E.  Winslow*. Rep. . 

5  John  Jacob  Rogers* Rep. . 

6  Wilfred  W.  Lufkin*    Rep. . , 

7  Michael  F.  Phelan* Dam.  - 

8 .  Frederick  W.  Dallinger* .  .  Rep. . 
9  A.  T.  Fuller* Rep. . 

vO  Peter  F.  Tague Dem . 

11  Geo.  Bfolden  Tlnkham*. .  .Rep. 

12  James  A.  Gallivan* Dem 

13  Robert  Luce Rep. 

14  Richard  Olney  2d* Dem 

15  William  S.  Greene*..  .        .Rep 

16  Joseph  Walsh*.   .    .  2fip 

MICHIGAN. 

1  Frank  E.  Doremus* .  Dem 

2  Earl  C.  Michener   Rs^) 

3  John  M.  C.  Smith* ....  Rep  . 

4  F.dward  I^  Hamilton*      .   Rep 

5  Carl  E.  Mapes* Rep  . 

C  Patrick  H.  Kellej'*     .    .    .  Rep 

7  lyOUis  C.  Cramton* Rep  . 

8  Joseph  W.  Fordney*. . .    .    Rop  . 

9  James  C.  McLaughlin* .      Rep 

10  Gilbert  R.  Curric*        .  .  .  Rep 

11  Frank  D.  Scott* Rep 

12  W.  Frank  James*.  .  .      .  Rep 

13  CliarlesA  Nichols*.  Rep 

MINNESOTA. 

1  Sydney  Anderson*  .  .'    .  Rep 

2  Franklin  F  ElLsv/orth*..  Rep 

3  Charles  R.  Davis*      .    .  Rep. 

4  Oacar  E.  Keller     .  .  Froh 

5  W.  H.  Newton..  .    .  Rep 
C  Harold  Knutson*  .  .  .  Rep 

7  Andrew  J.  Volstead*  .  .     Rep  . 

8  W.  L.  Carrs Ind    . 

9  Halvor  Steenerson*  .   Rep 
10  Thomas  J>.  Schall*  .  Rep  . 

illSSISSIPPI. 

1  Ezekiel  S.  Candier* .    .  Dem . 

2  Hubert  D.  Stephens* . .    .  Dem 

3  Benj.  G.  Humphreys*  Dem. 

4  Thomas  U.  Sissou*. .  Dem 

6  William  W.  VenaWe*     . .  Dem 

6  P.B.Johnson.        .  .   Dem 

7  Percy  E.  Quin* Dem . 

8  James  W.  Collier* Dem 

MISSOURI. 

1  Milton  A.  Rorajue* Dem 

2  William  W.  Rucker* Dem. 

3  Joshua  W  Alexander* Dem 

4  Charles  F.  Booher* Dem 

5  W.  T.  Bland Dem 

6  Clement  C.  Dickinson* .  . .  Dem . 

7  Samuel  C.  Major Dem . 

8  Wm.  L  Nelson Dem 

9  Champ  Clark* Dem. 

10  Cleveland  Newton    Rep. . 

11  William  L.  Igos*     Dem. 

12  L.  C.  Dyer* Rep 

13  Marion  E.  Rhodest    Rep  . 

14  Ed.  D.  Hays Rep. . 

15  Isaac  V.  McPherson  .Rep  . 

16  Thomas  L.  Rubey*       . . .   Dem 

MONTANA. 

At  Large. 

John  M.  Evans*    Dem 

Carl  W.  Riddlck Rep 

NEBRASKA. 

1  Charles  F.  Reavis* Rep  . 

2  Albert  W.  Jeff eries Rep. 

3  Robert  E.  Evans Rep. 

4  M.  O.  McLaughlin Rep  . 

5  Wm   E.  Andrewsl Rep. . 

6  Moses  P.  Kinkald* Rep. . 

NEVADA. 

At  Large. 
Chas.  R.  Evans Dem . 

,  NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

1  Sherman  E  Bun-oughs*.     Rep. 
3  Edward  H.  Wason* Rep. . 


P.  O.  Address. 
Stockbrldge. 
Springfield. 
Southbrldge. 
Worcester. 
Lowell. 
Essex. 
I..ynn. 
Cambridge. 
Maiden. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Waltham. 
Dedham. 
Fall  River. 
New  Bedford. 


Detroit 

Adrian. 

Cliarlotte 

Niles. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Landing. 

Lape'jr. 

Saginaw. 

Mu3l<egon 

Midland. 

Alpena. 

Hancock 

Detroit. 


I^anesboro. 
Mankato 
St.  Peter. 
St.  Paul. 
Minneapolis. 
St.  Cloud. 
Gi-anlte  Falls. 
Proctor. 
Crooliston 
.Minneapolis 


Corinth. 
New  Albany. 
Greenville 
Winona. 
Meridian. 
Hattiesburg. 
McComb   City 
Vicksburg 


Macon. 
Keytesville 
Gallatin. 
Savannah. 
Kansas  City. 
Clintou 
Fayette. 
.  Columbia. 
.Bowling  Green. 
St  Louis. 
St  Louis 
St   Louis. 
Potosi. 

Capo  Gira,rdeau 
Auroia. 
,  Lebanon. 


Missoula. 
Lewiston. 

,  Falls  City. 
Omaha 
Dakota  City. 
York. 
Ha-slings 
O'Neill. 


.  Goldfield 

.Manchester. 
,  Nashua 


i; 


NEW   JERSEY. 

Dist     Representatives.  Politics.    P.  O.  Address. 

1  William  J.  Browning*. .  .  .Rep..  .Camden 

2  Isaac  Bacharach* Rep. . .  Atlantic  City. 

3  Thomas  J.  Scully* Dem.  .South  Amboy. 

4  Elijah  C.  Hutchinson*. . .  .Rep. .  .Trenton. 

5  Ernest  R.  Ackerman Rep. .   Plalnfleld. 

6  John  R.  Ramsey* Rep  .  .Hackensack. 

7  Amos  H.  Radcliffe Rep. .  .Paterson. 

8  Corn.  A.  McGlennon         .Dem.   E.  Newark. 

9  Daniel  F.  Mlnahan. .  .  .        Dem.  .Orange. 

10  Frederick  R.  Lehlbach*.     Rep..  .Newark. 

1 1  John  J.  Eagan* Dem   .  Weehawken. 

12  James  A.  HamlU* Dem   .Jersey  City. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

At  Large. 
B.  C.  Hernandezt   Rep, .  .Tlerra  AmariUa 

NEW    YORK. 

1  Frederick  C.  Hicks* Rep. .   Port  Wash'ton 

2  Chas.  Pope  Caldwell* Dem.  . Forest  Hills. 

3  John  McCrate Rep. .  .  Brooklyn. 

4  Thos  H   Cullen ...    .         Dem     Brooklyn. 

5  John  B  Johnston....         Dem     Brooklyn. 

6  Frederick  W.  Rowe*.  Rep.    .  Brooklyn. 

7  J.  P.  Maher* Dem    .Brooklyn. 

8  William  E.  Cleary* Dem.  .Brooklyn. 

9  D.  J  O'Connell     ....       Dem ..  Brooklyn. 
10 Brooklyn. 

11  Daniel  J.  Riordan*  ..    ..   Dem.  .New  York  City 

12  Henry  M   Goldfoglel .    .  .  .Dem.  .New  York  City 

13  Chris   D.Sullivan* Dem.   New  York  City. 

14 New  York  City. 

15  Peter  J.  Dooliiig* Dem  New  York  City 

16  Thos.  F  Smith* Dem  New  York  City 

17  Herbert  C.  Pell   . .      .    .-.  Dem  New  York  City. 

18  John  F.  Carew*.    .  Rep.  New  York  City. 

19  Joseph  Rowan         .  Dem  New  York  City 

20  Isaac  Sisgel*  .    ...  Hep.  New  York  City 

21  Jerome  F  Donovan*.  Dem  New  York  City. 

22  Anthony  J.  Griffin*  Dem  New  York  City 

23  R   F.  McKiniry  .  Dem  New  York  City. 

24  J.  V.  Ganley ....  .  Dem  Pelham. 

25  James  W.  liusteU*      .  .  Rep  .  Peckskill. 

26  Edmund  Piatt* . .    .  Rep  Poughkeepsie. 

27  Cliarles  B.  AVard*.  Rep  De  Bruce 

28  RoUin  B.  Sanford*        .  Rep  Albany 

29  James  S.  Parliei-*  .    .  Rep  Salem. 

30  Frank  Crowthcr.  .  Rep  Schenectady 

31  Bertrand  H.  Snell*  Rep  Potsdam. 

32  Luther  W   Mott*.    .  Keu  Oswego. 

33  Homer  P.  Snydcl*    .  .      .  Kcp  .  Little  F.alls. 

34  Wm.  H.  Hill .         ...  Rep  .  Johnson  City. 

35  Vv' alter  W.  Magee*       ...  Hep  Syracuse. 

36  Norm.au  J.  Gould*  Rep  Seneca  Falls 

37  A.  B.  Ho-.ighton .  .    .  Rep  .  Corning. 

38  Thoma.s  B.  Dunn* .      .  Rep  Rochester. 

39  Archie  D.  Sanders*  .  .  .  .Rep  Stafford. 

40  S.  Wallace  Dempscy*.  .Rep.  Lockport. 

41  Clarence  McGregor Rep.  Buffalo 

42  Jas.  M   Mead  .    .  .  Dem  Buffalo. 

43  Daniel  Roed     Rep  .  .Dunkirk. 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

1  John  H.  Small* Dem  Washington 

2  Claude  Kitchin*        .    .  .      Dem  Scotland  Neck. 

3  S.  M.  Briiison Dem  Newbern. 

4  Edward  W   Pou* Dem  Smithfield. 

5  Charles  M.  Rtedman*    ..    Dem  Greensboro. 

6  Hannibal  L.  Godwin*.   . .  .Dem.  Dunn. 

7  ]?  D.Robinson* Dem.  .Wadesboro. 

8  Robert  L  Dough  ton* Dem.  Laurel  Springs. 

9     Shelby. 

10  Zeb  Weaver* Dem . .  HendersonvlUe 

NORTH   DAKOTA. 

1  John  M.  Baer* Rep..  .Targo. 

2  George  M.  Young' Rep. .  .Valley  City. 

3  J.  H.  Sinclair Rep..  .Kenmare. 

OHIO. 

1  Nicholas  Longworth* Rep. .  .Cincinnati 

2  A.  E.  B.  Stephens  Rep. ..  North  Bend. 

3  WaiTen  Gard* Dem   .Hamilton. 

4  Benjamin  F.  Welty* Dem.  .Lima 

5  C.  J.  Thompson Rep  . .  Defiance. 

6  Charles  C.  Kearns* Rep. .  .Batavia. 

7  Simeon  D.  Fess* Rep  .  .  Yellow  Springs. 

8  R.  C.  Cole Rep.    .  Findlay. 

9  Isaac  R   Sherwood* Dem.  .Toledo 

10  I.  M.  Foster. Rep  .  .Athens. 

11  Edward  D.  Ricketlst Rep. .  .  Logan. 

12  Clement  Brumbaugh* ....  Dem . .  Columbus. 
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OHIO — Continued. 
DUt.    Representatives  Politics.    P.  O.  Address' 

13  J.  T.  Begg Rep. .  .Sandtisky. 

14  M.  L.  Davey* Dcm.  .Kent. 

15  C.  E.  Moore Rep. .  .Cambridge. 

16  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch*.     . Rep. ..  Canton. 

17  William  A.  Ashbiook*   ..   Oem.  .Johnstown. 

18  Frank  Murpby Rep.    .  Steuben vlUo. 

19  John  G.  Coopei-* Rep. .  .  Youngstown. 

20  C.  A.  Mooney .Dem   .Cleveland. 

21  John  J.  Bal)l;a Dem   .Cleveland. 

22  Henry  1.  Emerson* Rep..  .Cleveland. 

OKLAHOMA. 

1  E.  B.  Howard Dem.  .Tulsa. 

2  William  ^V.  Hastings*. . .   Dem.  .Tahleqiiah. 

3  Charles  D.  Carter*; .    .    .   Dem . .  Ardmore. 

4  T.  D.  McKcown* Dem.  .Ada. 

6  J.  W.  Harreld Rep. .  .Oldalioma  City. 

6  Scott  Ferris* Dem .   Lawton. 

7  James  V.  McClintic* .    . .   Dcm.  .Snyder. 

8  Dick  T.  Morgan* ....         Rep      Woodward. 

OREGON. 

1  Willis  C.  Hawley* Rep. . .  Salem. 

2  Nicholas  J.  Slnnott* Rep      The  Dallea 

3  C.  N.  McAithur* Rep. .  .Portland. 

PENNSYLVANL\. 

1  William  S.  Vare* Rep  .  .PhiUidelphia. 

2  George  S.  Graham*.  .  .  .•.  .Rop  .  .Philadelphia. 
3 Philadelphia. 

4  George  W.  Edmonds*.  .  .  .Rep      PhlladelT>hia. 

5  Peter  E.  Costello* Rep  .  .Philadelphia. 

6  George  P.  Darrow* Rep  .   PWladelphla. 

7  Thomas  S.  Butler* Rep  .   West  Chester. 

8  Harry  W.  Watson* Rep      Langhonie. 

9  William  W.  Griest* Rep.   .Lancaster. 

10  Patrick  McLane Dera.   Scranton. 

11  John  J.  Caseyt Dem     Wilkcs-BaiTe. 

12  John  Reber Rep.    .Pottsville. 

13  Arthur  G.  Dewalt* Dcm.   Alleutown. 

14  Louis  T.  McFp.dden* ...    .  Rep. . .  Canton. 

1.5  Edgar  R.  Kiess* Rep. .   Williamsport-. 

16  John  V.  Lesher* Dec     Sunbury. 

17  Benjamin  K.  Fochfc* Rep     .Lewisburg. 

18  Aaron  S  Kreider* Rep  .   Annville. 

19  John  M   Rose* Rep.     Johnstown. 

20  Edw.  S.  BrooKs Rep     .York. 

21  Even  J.  Jone.? Hep.     Bradford. 

22  John  H.  Wilson Dera     Butler. 

23  S.  A.  Kendall Rep     .  Meyersdale. 

24  Henry  W.  Temple* Rep. . .  Washington. 

25  M.  M.  Shrevet Reo. . . Erie. 

26  Henry  J.  Steele* Dem. . Easton. 

27  Nathan  L.  Strong* Rep  .  .  Brook viile. 

28  W.  J.  Hulingst Rep  .  .  Oil  City. 

29  Stephen  G.  Porter* Rep  .  .Pittsburgh. 

30  M.  Clyde  Kelly* Rep  .  .IJraddock. 

31  John  M.  Morn>* Rep. .  .Pittsburgh. 

32  Guy  E.  Campbell* Dem . .  Cralton. 

At  Lame. 

Tliomaa  S.  Crago*    Rep. .  .  Wayiiesburg. 

Mahlon  M.  Garland*  ...   Rep  . . Plttsb\.u-gh. 

Wm.  J.  Burke Rep. . . Pittsbiugh. 

A.  H.  Walters! Rep. . .  John.stown. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

1  Clark  Burdick   Rep..  .Newport. 

2  Walter  R.  Stlne;3s* Rep  .  .Cowesctt. 

3  Ambrose  Kennedy*    .    ...Rep    .Woonsocket. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

1  Richard  S.  Whaley* Dem. . Ch.orleston.    .. 

2  J.imcs  F.  Byrnes* Dem.  .Aiken. 

3  Fred.  H.  Doininick* Dem   .  Newberry. 

4  Sam  J.  Nichoils* Dem.   Spartanburg. 

5  William  F.  Stevenson*.   .  .Dem     Cheraw. 

6  PhiUp  H.  Stoll Dera     Kiiigstree. 

7  Ed.  C.  Mann.    '.      Dcm     St.  Mathews. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

1  C.  Christopherson Rep  .   Sioux  Falls. 

2  Royal  C.  Johnson* Rep.    .Aberdeen. 

3  Harry  L.  Gandy* Dem . .  Rapid  City. 

TE  N  NE  3SE  J** 

1  Sam.  R.  Sells* Reo. .   Johnson  City. 

2  J.  W.  Taylor Reij. .    La  FoUette. 

3  John  A.  Moon* Dem   .  Chatt-anooga. 

4  Cordell  Hull* Dem .    Carthage. 

5  E.  L.  Davis Dem    .  Tullahoma 


TEi!  N  ESSEE — Continued. 
IHst.    RepreserUailves.           Politics.    P.  O.  Address, 
a  Joseph  W.  By  ins* Dem.  .Nashville. 

7  Lemuel  P.  Padgett* Dem.  .Columbia. 

8  Thetus  W.  Sims*  Dem-. .  Linden. 

9  Finis  J.  Garrett* Dem.  .Dresden. 

10  Hubert  Fisher*     Dem.  .Memphis. 

TEXAa. 

1  Eugene  Black* Dem.  .Ob.rksvllle. 

2  John  C.  Bo.x Dem.  .Jacksonville. 

3  James  Young* Dem . .  ICaMfman. 

4  Sam.  Rayburn* Dem . .  Bonham. 

5  Hatton  W.  Sumuer.s* Dem.  .Dallas.' 

6  Rulus  Hardy*     Dem. . Corslcana. 

7  Clay  S.  Brlggs Dem. -.Galveston. 

8  Joe  H.  Eagle* Dera   .Houston. 

9  J.  J.  Mansfield* Dem.  .Columbus. 

10  James  P.  Buchanan* ....   Dera  ,  Brenham. 

11  Tom  Connolly* Dem..Marlln. 

12  Fritz  G.  Lanham Dem.  .Fort  Worth. 

13  L.  AV   Parish    Dem.   Henrietta. 

14  Carlos  Bee Dem.  .San  Antonio. 

15  John  N.  Garner* Dem.  .UvaJde. 

16  Claude  Hudspeth Dem . .  El  Paso. 

17  Thos.  L.  Blantoii* Dem  .Abilene. 

18  Mai'vlu  Jones* Dem.  .Amarlllo. 

UTAH. 

1  M.  H.  Welling* Dem.  .Fielding. 

2  James  H.  Mays* Dem.  .Salt  Lake  City. 

VERMONT. 

1  Frank  L.  Greene* Rep..  .St.  Albans 

2  Porter  H.  Dale* Rep. .  .Island  Pond 

VIRGINIA. 

1  Schuyler  O  Hlanci*..    ..     Dem.  .Newport  >iows. 

2  Edward  E.  Holland*.  .  .     Dem.  .Suffolk. 

3  Andrew  J.  Montague*. .    .Dem  .Richmond. 

4  Walter  A.  Watson* Dem.  .Jennings  Ord'y. 

5  Edward  W.  Saunders*.       Dem.. Rocky    Mount. 

6  Jas.  P.  Woods*.    .  . Dem ,. Roanoke. 

7  T.  W^  Harrison*       Dem.   Winchester. 

8  R.  Walton  Moore.    .    .    .   Dem   .Fairfax. 

9  C  Bascom  Slemp*     Rep..  .Big  Stone  Gap. 

10  Henry  D.  Flood*      Dem.  .Appomattox. 

WASHINGTON. 

1  John  V.  Miller* Rep. . .  Seattle. 

2  Lindley  H.  Hadley*   Rep. . .  BcIIingham. 

3  Albert  Johnson*      Rep  .  .  Hoquiam. 

4  J.  W.  Summers  Rep. . .  Walla  Walla. 

5  J.  S.  Webster  Rep. .  .Spokane. 

■".VEST   VIRGINIA. 

1  M.  M.  Neely* Dem . .  Fairmont. 

2  George  M.  Bowere* Rep  .  .Martlnsburg. 

3  Stuart  F.  Reed* Rep. . .  Clarksburg. 

4  Harry  C.  Woodyard* Rep  . .  Spencer. 

5  W  Goody  Kountz Rep  . .  Williamson. 

6  L.  B .  Echols Rep. . .  Charleston. 

WISCONSIN. 

1'  C.  E.  Randall Rep. . .  Kena^a. 

2  Edward  Voight* Rep. . .  Sheboygan. 

3  J.  G.  Monahan Rep. .  .Darlington. 

4  John  C.  Kloetska Rep..  .M>lwaultee. 

5   Milwaukee. 

6  Florin  Lampert Rep. . .  Osukosh. 

7  John  J.  Esct* Rep. . .  I..a  Crosse. 

8  Edwai'd  E.  Browne* Rep..  .Waupaca. 

9  D.ivld  G.  Classon*. Rep. .  .Oconto. 

10  James  A.  Frear* Rep. . .  Hudson. 

11  A.  P.  Nelson* Rep. .  .Grontsburg. 

WYOMING. 

At  Large. 
Fr.ank  W.  Mondell*   . . .   .Rep..  .Newcastle. 

ALASZA. 

Delegate. 
Geo.  B.  Grigsby  .     Dem.. Juneau. 

HAWAII. 

Delegate. 
J.  Kuhio  Kalanianaole*  .  Rep..  .Waikikl. 

PHILIPPINES. 

ResiderU  Commi-isioners. 
Jaime  C.  Do  Veyra*     . .     Dem.  .Leyte,  P.  I. 
Tcdoro  R.  Yangko* Ind. .  .Zambales,  P.  I. 

POUTO    RICO. 

Rcxident  Com'inissioner. 
*Fellx  Cordova  Davila. .  .'.Dera  .San  Juan. 


Note  (as  of  November  26,  1919) — Democrats,  190;  Republicans,  240;  Independents,  2;  Prohibition,  1. 
*  Served  In  Sixty-fifth  Congress,     t  Served  in  a  previous  Congress. 
A  Representative's  salary  is  $7,500  a  year;  Speaker,  512,000. 
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(AS  OF  DKC.  10,  1919.) 

PRESIDENT W60DR0W  WILSON,  of  New  Jersey Salary,  S75,000 

VICE-PRESIDENT THOMAS  RILEY  MARSHALL,  of  Indiana "  12,00» 

Secretary  to  the  PresidetU — Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  ol  New  Jersey ^'  7.500 

THE    CABINET. 

(Arranged  in  the  order  of  succession  for  the  Presidency  declared  by  Acts  of  Congress). 


Sccrelary  of  Slate — Robert  Lansing,  New  York. 
Secretary  of  Treasury — 

Secretary  of  War — Newton  Diehl  Baker,  Ohio. 
Attorney-General — A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Pennsylvania. 
Postmaster-General — Albert  Sidney  Burleson,  Texas. 


The  salaries  of  the  Cabinet  ofBcore  are  .$12,000  each. 


Sec.  of  the  Navy — Josephus  Daniels,  North  Carolina. 
Sec.  of  Interior — Franltlin  Knight  Lane,  California. 
Sec.  or  Agriculture — David  Fraulilin  Houston,  Mo. 
Sec.  of  Comracrce — Joshua  W.  Alexander,  Mo. 
Sec.  of  Labor — Wm   Bauchoo  WiLs.on,  Pennsylvania. 


DEPARTMENT 

Under  Secretary — Frank  L.  Polk,  N.  Y S7,500 

Assistant  Secretary — William  Phillips,  Mass. . .  5,000 
Second  AssistaiU  Seci  etary — A.  A.  Adee,  D.C. . .  4,500 
Third  Ass's  Secretary — Breckinridge  Long,  Mo.  4,600 
Dir  Consular  Service — Wilbur  J.  Carr.  N.  Y. .   4,500 

Chief  Cleik — Ben  G.  Davis,  Neb 3,000 

SolicUor — Lester  H.  Woolsey,  N.  Y 5,000 

Ch  Dtv.  Lat.-Amer.  Affairs — Leo.  S  Rowe,  Pa.  4,500 
Ch.  Dlv.  Mex.  Affairs — Charles  M.  Johnston..  4,500 
Ch.    Dlv.    Far   East.    Affairs — John    Van    A. 
MacMiuray,  D.C 4,500 


OF    STATE. 

Ch.  Div.  Near  East  Affairs — A.  E.  Putney,  III 
Ch  Diplomatic  Bur. — W.  A.  McCathran,  D.  C. 
Ch.  Consular  Bureau — Herbert  C.  Hengstler,  O. 
Ch.  Indexes  &  Archives — David  A.  Salmon,  Ct, 
Ch.  Bureau  Accounts — WilUara  McNeir,  Mich. 
Ch.  Bureau  Rolls  &  Llb'y — John  A.  Tonner,  O. 
Ch.  Buieau  Appointments— M.  M.  Shand,  N.  J. 
C!t.  Forelon  IiUel.  Div. — Fred  A.  Emery,  D  C. 
Ch.  West.  Europ.  Aff.  Div. — A.  B.  Ruddock,  111. 
Ch.  Bit.  Cwrespondence — M.  M.  Hanna,  Kan. 
Foreign  Trade  Adviser — J.  G.  Lay,  D.  C 


S3,000 
2,100 
3,000 
2,500 
2,300 
2,100 
2,250 
3,000 
2,000 
2,100 
8.000 


TREASURY     DEPARTMENT. 


Assistant  Secretary — R.  C.  Lefflngwell.  N.  Y. .  .35.000 

Assistant  Secretary — Albert  Rathburn,  N.  J. . .  5,000 

Assistant  Secretary — James  H.  Moyle,  Utah...  6,000 

Assistant  Seci  etary — N.  H.  Davis,  Tenn 5,000 

Assistant  Secretary — Jouett  Shouse,  Kan 6,000 

Cliief  Cierfc— Piftil  F.  Myers,  N.J 4,000 

Chief  Appointment  Div. — Jas.  E.  Harper,  S.  C.  3,000 

Ch.  Book.  Div. — C  H.  Miller.  Mass 4.000 

Ch.  Public  Moneys  Div. — H.  P.  Huddleson,  Ind.  3,000 

Chief  Custo-ms  Div. — F  M.  Halstead,  Ore 4,500 

Ch.  Loans  &  Cm .  Div  — Wm.  S.  Broughton,  111.  3,500 

Ch.  Slationei  y  &  Pi 'a  Div  — Fred  F.  Weston,  la.  2,500 

Supt  Mails — S.  M.  Gaines,  Ky .    ...  2,500 

Capt.  Com.  Coast  Guard — W.  E  Reynolds,  Cal.  5,000 

Director  of  Mint — Raymond  J.  Baker 6,000 

Surg.-Gen.  Health  Ser. — Rupert  Blue,  S.  C 6,000 

Compt.  of  Treasury — Waiter  W.  War\7ick,  Ohio  COOO 

Auditor  for  Treasury — Samuel  Patterson,  Neb.  4,000 

Auditor  for  War—Jaa.  L.  Batty.  Mo 4,000 


AudUor  for  Int.  Div. — David  C.  Reay,  W.  Va.S4,000 
AudUoi  for  Navy  Dept. — E.  L.  Luckow,  Wis.  .  4,000 
Auditor  f 01  Stale,  etc. — Edw.  D.  Hearne,  Del..  4,000 
Auditor  for  P.  O.  Dept. — Chas.  A.  Kram,  Pa..  5,000 
Trcasuier  of  U.  S. — John  Burke,  N.  Dak. .  .^  .   8,000 

Assistant  Tieasurer — R.  G.  Hand,  Miss 3,600 

Register  Treasury — 4,000 

Ass't  Reg.  of  Treas. — J.  W.  McCarter,  S.  Dak.  2,500 
Compt.  of  Currency — -John  S.  Williams,  Va. . . .  5,000 
Commis  Internal  Rev. — Daniel  C.  Roper.  S.  C.10,000 

Ass't  to  Commis. — J.  H.  Callan,  D.  C 5,000 

Dep.  Com.  Internal  Rev. — J.  M.  Baker.  S.  C  .  5.000 
Dev  Com.  Internal  Rev. — H.  M.  Gaylord.  Ct..  5,000 
Dep.  Com.  Internal  Rev. — J.  Hagerman,  Jr.,  Mo.  5,000 
Dep.  Com.  Internal  Rev. — C.  J.  Hurrey,  D.  C .  6,000 

Solicitor  Internal  Rev. — 

SolirAlor  of  Treasury — R.  N.  Miller,  ICy 5.000 

Chief  Secret  Service—W.  H.  Moran,  D.  C 4,000 


WAR   DEPARTMENT. 


Ass't  Secretary — Maj or  Benedict  Crowell,  Ohio  .85,000 

Second  Ass't  Secretary 4,500 

Third  Ass't  Secietary 4,500 

Ass't  and  Chief  Clerk — John  C.  Scofleld,  Ga.;.  4,000 

Chief  of  Staff — Gen.  Peyton  C.  March,  Pa 10,000 

Chief  Clerb— Mark  A.  Watsoa,  Cal 2,500 

Adjt.  Gen. — Major  Gen.  Peter  C.  Harris,  Ga..  8,000 

Chief  Clerk — Thomas  A.  O'Brien,  Me 2,500 

Imp.  Gen. — Maj.  Gen  J.  L.  Chamberlain,  N.Y.  8,000 

Chief  Cleric— 3 oUn  D.  Parker,  Va 2,000 

Judge  Adv.  Gen. — Maj.  Gen.  Enoch  H.  Crow- 

der.  Mo 8,000 

Chief  Clerk  &  Solicitm- — F.  M.  Smith,  W.  Va. .  2,500 
Quar.Gen. — Maj   Gen.  H.  L.  Rogers,  Mich.. .   8,000 

ChleJ  Clerkr—¥.  M.  Cunley.  N.  Y 2,750 

Surgeon  Gen. — Maj.  Gen.  M.  W.  Ireland,  Ind    8,000 

Chief  Clerk— 3o\irx  3.  Pringle,  Neb 2,250 

Ch.  of  Eng.—Ma.h  Gen.  Wm.  M.  Black,  N.  Y.  8,000 

Chief  Clerk— 3.  K.  Frederigi,  Pa 2,250 

Ch.  ofOrdn. — Maj.  Geu.  C.  C.  Williams,  Ga. .  8,000 
Chief  CferS^— Nathan  Hazen,  Pa 2.250 


Ch.  Sig.  Off.— Mai.  Gen.  G.  O.  Squier,  M.ch.  .S8,000 
Civilian  Assistant— ilevhen  S.  Flynu,  D.  C  . .  2,400 
Ch.  Bu.  In.  Aff. — Maj.  Gen.  F.  Mclntyre,  Ala. .   8,000 

Chief  Clerk — Louis  V.  Carmack,  Ky    2,250 

Off.  Cliarge  Pub  Bldgs.—Col.  C.  S.  Ridley,  Ind .   5,000 

Chief  Clakr—K.  F.  Concklin,  N.  Y 2,400 

Chief  Coast  Art. — Maj.  Gen.  F.  W.  Coo,  Kan..  8,000 

Chief  Clerk— Otto  M.  Abramsky,  Minn 2.000 

Ch.  MilUiaBu.~Ma,i.  Gen.  J.  McI.  Carter,  Mo.  8,000 

Chief  Clerk — Walter  A.  Saunders,  D.  C 2.000 

Ch.  Field  AU.— Maj.  Gen.  W.  J.  Snow,  N.J...  8,000 

Chief  Clerk — L.  Prosier,  Ohio 1,000 

Chief  Tank  Corps — Brig.  Gen.  S.  D.  Rocken- 

bach.  Mo 6,000- 

Dir.  Air  Seiv. — Maj.  Gen.  C.  T.  Menoher,  Pa.  8,000 

Chief  Clerk — J.  J.  Mjillaney,  D.  C 2,250 

Director  Chemical  Warfare  Service — Maj.  Gen. 

William  L.  Sibert,  Ala 8.000 

Chief  Motor  Tiansport  Corps — Brig.  Geu.  C. 

B.  Drake,  Pa 6.000 

Chief  Cierfc— Willis  F.  Roe.  N.  Y 2.400 


DEPARTMENT     OF     JUSTICE. 


Sol1cltor-General-^A\ex.  C.  King,  Ga, 810,000 

Ass't  to  Attorney-Gen. — C.  B.  Ames,  Okla.  ., .  9,000 
Ass't  Attorneys-General — W.  L.  Frierson,  Tenn  ; 

H.  La  R.  Bvown,  Mass.;  Frank  Davis,  Jr.. 

Ohio;  F.  K.  Nebeker,  Utah;  R.  P.  Stewart. 

S.  Dak , 7.500 

Solic.  for  P.  O.  Dept  — W.  H.  Lamar,  Md 5,000 

Solicitor  State  Dept. — Lester  H.  Woolsey,  N.  Y.  5.000 

Solicitor  of  Int  Rev.—n  N.  Miller,  Ky 5,000 

Solic  Dept  Commerce — A.  L.  Thurman,  Ohio.  6,000 
Solic.  Dept.  Labor — J.  W.  Abercrombie,  Ala...  5,000 
Scltcitoi  of  Treasury — Lawrence  Becker.  lad..  5.000 


Chief  Cierfc— Charles  E.  Stewart,  Ala S3,500 

AppointmetU  Clerk — C.  B.  Sornborger,  Vt 2,000 

Atty.  for  Paidons — James  A.  Finch,  N.  Y 3,000 

Disbursing  Clerk — James  H.  Mackey,  Col 2.750 

Supt.  of  Prisons — D.  S.  Dickerson,  Nev 4,oOO 

Solicitor  Interior  Dept. — C.  D.  Mahaffle,  Ore. .  5,000 
Plicate  Secretary  and  Spec.  Ass't  to  Att'y-Gen. — 

R.  T.  Scott,  Va 3,000 

Dir.  Bur.  of  Investigations — W.  J.  Flynn.  N.  Y.  7,500 
Ch.  Bur.  Investigation — Frank  Burke,  N.  Y. . .  4,000 
Ass'l  Ch.  Bur.  Investigation — J.  T.  Suter,  D.  C.  3.600 
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United  States  Government— Continued. 


POST  OFFICE 

C?iief  CZerS-^Ruskin  McArdle,  Tex $4,000 

Ass't  Chief  Clerk — Thomas  J.  HoweU,  Mass. . .  2,000 

First  Ass't  P.  M.  G. — John  C.  Koons,  Md 5,000 

Second  Ass't  P.  M.  G. — Otto  Praeger.  Tex 5,000 

Third  Ass't  P.  M.  G. — Alex.  M.  Dockery,  Mo.  5,000 
Fourth  Ass't  P.  M.  G. — James  I.  Blaksloe,  Pa.  5,000 
DiT.  Postal  Savings  System — C.  B.  Keene,  Me.  4,800 

Solicitor — WlUiam  H.  Lamar,  Md 5,000 

Purchasing  Agent — James  A.  Edgerton,  N.  J. .  4,000 


DEPARTMENT. 

AppointmerU  Clerk — Robert  S.  Regar,  Pa J2,000 

Supt.  Div.  For.  Mails — Robert  L.  Maddox,  Ky.  3,000 
Supt.  Div.  Money  Orders — C.  E.  Matthews, 

Okla 2,750 

Supl.  LHv.  Postmasters'  App. — C.  B.  Hodges, 

Tex 3,000 

Gen.  Supt.  Ry.  M.  S. — W.  I.  Denning,  Ga 4,000 

Supt.  Div.  Dead  Letters — M.  M.  McLean,  Tex.  2,500 
Chief  Inspector — Geq.  M.  Sutton,  Mo 4,000 


NAVY   DEPARTMENT. 


Ass't  Sec. — Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt S5,000 

Chief  C/CTi— Frank  S.  Curtis. 3,000 

Ch.  Naval  Oper. — Adm.  R.  E.  Coontz,  Mo 10,000 

Chief  Bureau  Yards  and  Docks — Civ.  Eng.  C. 

W.  Parks  (Rear  Adm.),  Pa 8,000 

Ch.  Bu.  Nav. — Thos.  Washington  (Rear  Adm.), 

N.  C 8.000 

Ch.  Bu.  Ordn  — R  Earle  (Rear  Adm.),  Mass. .  8,000 
Ch.  Bu.  Constr.  &  Rep. — David  W.  Taylor, 

Chiel  Con.  (Rear  Adm.),  Va 8,000 

Ch.  Bu.  Steam  Engineering — Robert  S.  Grlffln 

(Rear  Adm.),  Eng.  in  Chief,  Va 8,000 

Ch.  Bu.  Supplies  and  Accounts — Samuel  Mc- 

Gowan,   Paymaster-General    (Rear  Adm.), 

S.  C 8,000 

Ch.  Bu.  Med.  &  Sur. — Wm.  C.  Braisted,  Sur. 

Gen.  .(Rear  Adm.).  S.  C 8,000 


Jud^e    Adv.   Gen. — George    R.    Clarl:    (Rear 

Adm.),  Washington,  D.  C S8,000 

Pres.  Nav.  Exam.  B'd — H.  P.  Norton  (Rear 

Adm  ),  N.  Y 6,000 

Pres.  Nav.  Retir.  B'd — H.  P.   Norton   (Rear 

Adm.),  N.  Y ■. . . .  

Ch.  Iruel.  Og.—A.  P.  Niblack  (Rear  Adm.), 

Ind 8,000 

Sitpt.   Nav.   Obsc!. — J.   A.   Hoogev^erff    (Rear 

Adm),  Md 8,000 

Dir.  Nav.  Almanac — W.  S.  Eichelberger,  Prof. 

Math.,  Washington,  D.  C 3,500 

Hydrographer — Edw.   Simpson    (Rear   Adm.), 

Md 6,000 

Commandara,  Marine  Corps — George  Bamett, 

Major  Gen.  Commandant,  M.  C,  Wis   .    .  8,000 


First  Ass't  Secretary — A.  T.  Vogelsang,  Cal.  .  .S5.000 
Assistant  Secretary — Selden  G.  Hopkins,  Wyo.  4,500 

Chief  Clerk — Ezekiel  J.  Ayers,  N.J 4,000 

Solicitor — Charles  D.  Mahaffle,  Ore 5,000 

Commis.  Land  Office — Clay  Tallman,  Nev. .  .  .   5,000 

Ass't  Commis. — Charles  M.  Bruce,  Va 3,500 

Commis.  Pensions — G.  M.  Saltzgaber,  Ohio. . .  5,000 
Deputy  Com.  of  PensUms — E.  C.  Tleman,  Mo.  3,600 
Commis.  Education — Phil'der  P.  Claxton,  Tenn.  5,000 

Chief  Clerk — James  F.  Abel,  Nev 2,000 

Com.  Indian  A^atrs— Cato  Sells,  Tex 5,000 


INTERIOR     DEPARTMENT. 

Edgar  B 


Ass't  Commis. — Edgar  B.  Merltt-,  Ark §3,500 

Commis.  Patents — -James  T.  Newton,  Ga 5,000 

First  Ass't  Commis. — Robert  F.  Whitehead,  Va.  4,500 

Ass't  Commis. — M.  H.  Coulston,  111 3,500 

Chief  Clerk  Patents — W.  I.  Myman,  Mais 3,000 

Direc.  Geol.  Survey— George  Otia  BmltU,  Me.. .  6,000 

Dir.  Recla.  Service — A.  P.  Davis,  Kan 7,500 

Dir.  Bu.  of  Mines — Van  H.  Manning,  Miss. . .   6,000 

Ass't  Dir.  Mines  Bu.—F.  G.  Cottrell,  Cal 5,000 

Dir.  Nat'l  Park  Service — S.  T.  Mather,  111 .  .  . .  4,500 
Ass't  Dir.  Nafl  Pk.  Serv. — A£.Caflimerer,Wls.  2,500 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Ass't  Secretary— James  R.  Riggs,  lud 55,000 

Ass't  to  the  Sec'v — Floyd  R.  Harrison,  Va 3,600 

Spec'l  Ass't  to  the  Sec'y — Alonze  E.  Taylor,  Cal.      » 

Solicitor — William  M.  WiUiams,  Ala 5,000 

Chief  Clerk — Robert  M.  Reese,  D.  C 3,500 

Ch.  Office  Farm  Manage. — H.  C.  Taylor,  Mich.  5.000 
CMef  Weather  Bu. — Charles  F.  Marvin,  Ohio.  5,000 
Ch.  Bu.  Anim-'l  Indus. — J  R.  Mohler,  Pa.  .  . .  5,000 
Dir.  States  Relations  Service— A.  C.  True,  Ct.  .  4,500 
Appointment  Clerk — P.  L.  Gladmon,  D.  C.  .  .  .  2,000 
Ch.  Bu.  Plant  Industry — W.  A.  Taylor,  Mich.  5.000 

Librarian — Claribel  R.  Barnett,  N.  Y. 2,000 

*Per  diem  when  actually  employed. 


Chief  Div.  of  Publications — E.  B.  Reid,  Mich .  $3,500 
Chief  Div.  of  Accouras—A.  Zappone,  D.  C .  . . .  4,000 
ChUf  Bureau  of  Soils — Milton  Whitney,  Md . .   4.000 

Ch.lef  Forest  Service — Henry  S.  Graves,  Ct 5,000 

Ch.  Bu.  Crop  Estimates — L.  M.  Estabrook,  Tes.  4.000 

Entomologist — L.  O.  Howard,  N.  Y 5.000 

Chemist  &  Chief  of  Bu  — C.  L.  Alsberg,  Mass.  5.000 
Ch.  Bu.  Biological  Survey — E.  W.  Nelson,  Ariz.  4,000 
Dir.  Pub.  Roads — ITios.  H.  MacDonold.  la. . .  6,000 
Chief  Bu.  of  Markets — Geo.  Livingston,  acting.  4,500 
Chief  HorticuUurai  Board — C.  L.  Marlatt,  Kan.  3,800 
Ch.  InseeCicide  Board — J.  K.  Haywood,  N.  Y.  4,000 


DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE. 


Ass't  Secretary — Edwin  F.  Sweet.  Mich 55.000 

Chief  Cleik  and  Supt. — Edw.  W.  Libbey,  D.  C.  3,000 

Disbursing  Clerk — Chas.  E.  Molster,  Ohio 3.000 

Ch.  Div.  App. — Cliaord  Hastings,  Wa.sh 2,500 

Ch.Div  Publications — Tho.s.  F.  McKeon,  N.  Y.  2.600 

Ch.  Div.  Supplies — F.  M.  Shore,  Ohio 2,100 

Director  of  the  Census — Sam.  L.  Rogers,  N.  C.  7.500 
Director  Standaids—S.  W.  Stratton,  111 6,000 


Dir.    Bu.    For.    and  Dmrt.    Com.— Philip   B. 

Kennedy.  N.  Y $6,000 

Commissioner  Fisheries— U.  M.  Smith,  D.  C. .  6.000 
Commissioner  Lighthouses — G.  R.  Putnam,  la.  5.000 
Supt.  Coast  and  Geod.  Survey — E.  L.  Jones,  Va.  6,000 
Commis.  of  Nav. — E.  T.  Chamberlain,  N.  Y...  4,000 
Super 0.  Insp.-Genl's.  S.  Insp.—G.  Uhlei".  Pa. .  4,000 


DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR. 


Assistant  Secretary — Louis  F.  Post,  111 35,000 

Chief  Clerk — Samuel  J.  Gompers,  N.  Y 3.000 

Disbursing  Clerk — Geo.  W.  Love.  Ohio 3.000 

Commis.-Gen.  Immigration — A.  Caminettl,  Cal.  5.000 

Commis.  Naturali .. — R.  K.  Campbell,  Va 4,000 

Commis.  Labor  Statistics — Royal  Meeker,  N.  J.  5,000 

Ch.  Children's  Bureau — Julia  C.  Lathrop.  111. .  5,000 


Dir. -Gen.  U.  S.  Employ.  Serv. — J.  B.  Densmore, 

Mont     S6,000 

Dir.  Div.  Condi. — Hugh  L.  Kerwln,  Pa 5,000 

Dir.  Women's  Btt. — Mary  Andtt-son,  111 5,000 

Dir.    Indust.    Housing    and    Transv.-^—^.   K. 
Sherman.  lU 7.000 


GOVERNMENT      PRINTING      OFFICE. 


Public  Printer — Cornelius  Ford,  N.  J $6,000 

Depiay—O&nlel  V.  Chisholm.  S.  C 4.500 

Chief  Clerk— John  L.  Alberaon,  Ky 2,750 

Priv.  Sec. — Joseph  P.  O'Lone,  N.  J 2.500 

Purchasing  Agent — Edward  S.  Moores,  Wis. . .   3,600 


Supt.  of  Work — T.  Frank  Morgan,  Va S3.600 

Foreman  of  Printing — Fletcher  Bowden,  Miss.  2,500 
Congres'nal  Record  Clk. — Wm.  A.  Smith.  D.  C.  2.500 
Supt.  of  Documents — Joslah  H.  Brinker,  Miss..  3,500 


Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
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SUPREME    COURT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Cblef  Justice  of  the  United  States — Edward  D.  White  of  Louisiana,  born  1845,  appolntefl  1910- 


Born.  App. 

A.SSO.  Justice — Joseph  McKenna,  Cal 1843     1898 

"  "        OUver  W.  Holmes,  Mass. .  1841     1902 

f  '•         WUliam  R.  Day,  Ohio 1849     1903 

W.  Van  Devanter.  Wyo. . .  1859     1910 


Bom. 

Asso.  Justice — Mahlon  Pitney,  N.  J 1858 

•"  Jas.  C.McUeynolds,Tenn.l»62 
Louis  D  Brandels,  MdSs. .  1866 
John  H.  Clarke,  Ohio 1857 


App. 
1912 
1914 
1916 
1916 


Clert-^^^S^es  D.  Maher  (S6,000).  Mfirshal — Frank  Key  Green  (S4,500).  Revorter — Ernest  KsaeDel  ($4  500). 
The  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  is  315,000;  Associate  Justices,  514,500  each. 

CIBCDIT  JUDGES   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 


Ctr.  Judges.  App. 

1.  Geo.  H.  Bingham,  N.  H. .  .1913 

,      Chas.  F.  Johnson,  Me 1917 

'      Geo.  W.  Anderson,  Mass. .  1918 

2.  Henry  G.  Ward,  N.  Y 1907 

Henry  W.  Rogers,  Ct 1913 

^  B  Chas.  M.  Houch,  N.  Y...  .1916 
»  Martin  T.  Manton,  N.  Y...1918 

3.  Victor  B.  Woolley,  Del 1914 

Joseph  Bufflngton,  Pa 1906 

■»^^i  Thos.  G.  Halght,  N.  J 1919 

4.  Charles  A.  Woods.  S.  C ...  1913 


CiT.  Judges.  App. 

4.  Jeter  C.  Pritchard,  N.  G. . .  1904 

iS^artin  A.  Knapp,  D.  C. . .  1910 

'  Richard  W.'walVer,'  Ala. '. '.  1914 

6.  Arthur  C.'  Denison',  Mich.* '.  i9ii 


Cir.  Judges.  Apv- 

7.  Julian  W.  Macic.  Ul 1911 

Evan  A.  Evans,  Wis 1916 

8.  Walter  H.  Sanbom,  Minn..  1892 

William  C   Hook,  ICan 1903 

JohnEmmettCarland.D.C.1911 

Walter  I.  Smith,  Iowa 1911 

Klmbrough  Stone,  Mo 1916 

9.  William  B   Gilbert,  Ore .  .  .  1892 

Erskine  M.  Ross.  Cal 1895 

WUliam  W.  Morrow,  Cal.  .1897 
V/m   H.  Hunt,  Cal 1911 


Loyal  E.  Knappen,  Mich.  .1910 
7.  Francis  E.  Ba);er,  Ind  .  .    .  1902 

Samuel  Alschuler,  111 1916 

Geo.  T.  Page,  lU 1919 

Salaries,  S7,000  each.  The  Judges  of  each  circuit  and  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  circuit 
constitute  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  First  Circuit  consists  of  Maine,  Mass.  N.  H.,  R.  I.,  Porto 
Rico.  Second — Ct.,  N.  Y.,  Vt.  Third — Del ,  N.  J..  Pa.  Fourth — Md.,  N.  C,  S.  C,  Va.,  W,  Va., 
Fifth — Ala.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  La.,  Miss.,  Texas, -Canal  Zone.  Sixth — Ky.,  Mich.,  Ohio,  Tenn.  Seventh — 
111.,  Ind.,  Wis.  Eighth — Ark.,  Col.,  Okla.,  Iowa,  Kan.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  Neb.,  N.  Mex.,  N.  Dak..  S.  Dak., 
Utah,  Wyo.     Ninth — Alaska,  Ariz  ,  Cal ,  Idaho,  Mont ,  Nev.,  Ore.,  Wash.,  Hawaii. 

United  States  Court  of  Claims — Chief  Justice — Edward  K.  Campbell,  Ala.  Assoalate  Jtidges — 
FentoD  W.  Booth,  111.;  Sam'l  J.  Graham,  Pa.;  George  E.  Downey,  Ind.;  James  Hay,  Va.  S.alarlos:  Chief 
Justice,  S6,500;  Justices,  56,000. 

Court  of  Customs  Appeai, — Presidiyig  Judge — Robt.  M.  Montgomery,  Mich.  Associate  Judges— 
Jas.  F.  Smith,  Cal.;  O  M.  Barber,  Vt.;  Marion  De  Vries,  Cal.;  Geo.  E.  Martin,  Ohio.  Marshal — Franls 
H.  Briggs.  Ivle.    Cleric — Aithur  B.  Shelton',  D.  C. 

district  courts  of  the  united  states — (Judges,  §6,000  ea.ch). 


Districts.  Judges.  Addresses.     App. 

Ala.:  N.  &  M.Henry  D.  Clayton. Montgomery.. 1914 

N Wm.  I.  Grubb..    .Birmingham.    1909 

S.  D Robert  T.  Ervin   .jtlobile 1917 


Alaska . . 


R.  W.  Jenjiin'-,'3.    .Juneau    ...    .1913 
.Wm.  A.HolzireitnerNome 1917 


Ariz . 
Ark.: 

Cal.: 


E.  D. . . 
W.  D.. 
N.  r>. . . 


.  F.  M.  Brov.'ii 
.Chas.  E.  Bunnell 
.  Wm.  H.  Sawtelle 
.  Jacob  Triftljer. . . . 
,F.  A.  Youmans 


.Valdez 1917 

Fairbanks  .    .1915 

.Tucson.  ..  .1913 
Little  Rock     .  1900 

.Fort  Smith,    .1911 


.M.  T.  Doo'iufr. .  . .  San  Francisco  1913 
Wm.  C.  Van  Fleot.San  Francisco.  1907 
.Oscar  A.  Tiippet.   Los  Angeles.  .  1915 


Los  Angeles.  .1914 

.Ancon 1918 

Denver.  .  .   1906 
New  Haven.  1913 


Ga 


"     S.  D 

"      Benj.  F  Bledsoe. 

Canal  Zone. .  .John  W.  Han.iu. . 

Colorado Robert  V).  l.e.vis. 

Connecticut. .  .Edwin  S  TMomas 

Delaware Hugh  M.  Moiris.  .Wilmington..  .1919 

Fla.:  N.  D W.  B   Sheppard..  .Pensacola  .  ...1907 

"     S.  D.  .  ..Rhydon  M.  Call.  .Jaclssonville.    1913 

N.  D....Wm.  T.  Newman.  Atlanta 1886 

S.  D Sam'l  H.  Sibley. .  .Athens 1919 

"     Beverly  D.  Evans  Savannah ....  1917 

Hawaii H.  W.  Vaughan .    .  Honolulu 1916 

"      Jos.  B.  PoJndcxter  Honolulu 1917 

Idaho Fr^iak  S.  Dietrich  Boise 1907 

III.:  N.  D Ken.  M.  Land's  ..Cliicago 1905 

"     G.  A.  Carnenter..  . Chicago 1910 

"'  S.  D Louis  Fitz  Henry. .Peoria 1918 

"    E Geo.  W.  English.  .D.anviUe 1918 

Indiana A.  B.  Anderson       IndianapoKo.  .1902 

Iowa:  N.  D. . .  Henry  T.  Reed  .  .    Cresco  (P.O.)  .  1904 
"      S.  D..  .  .Martin  J.  Wade.    .Davenport.    .1915 

Kansas John  C.  Pollock      Kansas  City.    1903 

Ky. :  W.  D Walter  Evans Louisville    ...  1899 

••     E.  D A.  M.  J.  Cochran .  Covington 1901 

La.:  E.  D Rufus  E.  Foster..  .New  Orleans..  1909 

"     W.  D George  W.  Jack ...  Shreveport     .1917 

Maine Clarence  Hale.  .    .Portland...    .1902 

Maryland ....  John  C.  Rose Baltimore  .  . .  1910 

Mass Jas.  M.  Morton.  Jr. Boston 1912 

Mich.:  E.  D.. .  Arthur  J.  Tuttle .  .  Detroit 1912 

.C.  W.  Sessions Grand  Rapids.1911 

.Wilbur  F.  Booth   .Minneapolis   .1914 

...  .Page  Morris.  ..  .      Duluth    1903 

Miss.:  N.  &  S.E.  R.  Holmes Jackson,  Yazoo 

City 1918 

, .  David  P.  Dyer. . .   St.  Louis 1907 

,.A.  S.  Van  Valken- 

burgh Kansas  City. .  1910 

.  .G.  M.  Bourquin..   Butte 1912 

.  .Jas.W.Woodrough. Omaha 1916 

.  .Thos.  C.  Munger. .  Lincoln 1907 

,  .E.  S.  Farrington. .  Carson  City. .  1907 


W.  D. . 

Minnesota.  . 


Mo.:E.  D. . 
"     W.  D., 

Montana . . . 
Nebraska. . . 

Nevada. ."! ., 


Districts. 
N.  Ham  p. .  . 
New  Jersey . 


New  Mexico . 
N.  Y.:  N.  D. 

"      W.  D. 

••      S.  D. . 

"       S.  D. . 

"       S.  D.. 

'•       S   D.. 

"       E.  D. 

"       E.  D., 

N.  C.:E.  D.. 

W.  D. 

N.  Dakota. . . 

Ohio:  N.  D.. 

"      N.  D.. 

"      S.  D... 

••  S.  D... 
Okla.:E.  D., 

•■  W.  D. 
Oregon 


Judges.  AMresses.    App. 

. Edgar  Aldrich .  . .  .Littleton 1 891 

.  John  Rellstab Trenton 1909 

.Chas.  F.  Lynch... Trenton 1919 

.J.  Warren  Davis. .  .Trenton 1916 

.Colin  Nefilett Santa  Fc 1917 

.George  W.  Ray.  .  .Blnghamton.  .1902 

.  John  R.  H.nzel Buffalo 1900 

.Julius  M.  Mayer  .N.  Y,  City. .  .1912 
.  Augustus  N.  Hand.N.  Y.  City . . .  1914 

.John  C.  Knox N.  Y.  City. .  .1918 

Learned  Hand N.  Y.  City.  .  .1909 

Brooklyn.    ...1907 

.Brookij'Ti 1918 

.Wilson 1909 

Greensboro. .  .  1900 

Fargo 1896 

.Toledo 1910 


.T.  I.  Chatfield 
.Edwin  L.Gai-vin. 
.  II.  G.  Conner  . .  , 
.James  E.  Boyd  .  . 
.Chas.  F.  Amidon 
.John  M.  KiUits. 


.D.  C.  WestenhaverCleveland 1917 


Pa.:  E.  Dr».. 

"     E.  D. ... 

"     M.  D... 

'•     W.  D. . . 

"  W.  D... 
Porto  Rico. . . 
Rhode  Island 
S.  Car  :  E.  D 

W.  D.Hy 
So.  Dakota.      Jas 


.John  E.  Sater 

.R.  Z.  WUliams... 
.  John  H.  Cotteral. 
.  C.  E.  Wolverton . 
.Robert  S.  Bean. 
.J.  W  Thompson 
.O.  B.  Dickinson. 
.Chas.  B.  Witmer. 


Columbus 1907 

Muskogee 1919 

Gutlirie 1907 

Portland 1905 

Portland 1909 

Pliiladelphia.  1912 
Pliiladelphla  1914 
Sunbury. . ..    1911 


W  H  S.Thompson  Pittsburgh  .  .  .  1914 


.  Chas.  P.  Orr 
.  P.  J.  Hamilton 
A.  L.  Brown  . . 
H.  A.  M.  Smith. 
H.  Watkins 
D.  Elliott 


Pittsburgh .  .  .  1909 
San  .luan 1917 


Tenn.:E.  &  M  Ed  T.  Sanford. 
W.  D..JohnE.  McCall 
E.  D. . .  Gordon  Russell 
W.  D.-.Du  Val  West... 
W.  D...W.  R.  Smith.  .. 
N.  D.  .  .Edw.  R.  Meek 


Tex. 


Providence 
..Ciiai-leston. 
. . .  Anderson  . 
.Sioux  Falis. 
. .  Knoxville .  . 
.  Memphis  . . 
.  .Sherman  . . 

San  Antonio. 


1896 
.1911 
.  1919 
.1911 
.1908 
.1905 
.1910 

1916 


El  Paso 1917 

.Dallas 1898 


S.  D Jos.  C.  Hutcheson, Houston 1918 


Utah Till.  D.  Johnson 

Vermont Harland  B.  Howe 


OfidenCity. .  .1916 

Windsor    1915 

Va.:  E.  D E.  Waddill,  Jr.  . .   Biclmond 1898 

"     W.  D.  . .   H.  C.  McDowell .   Lynchburg . . .  1901 

Wash.:  W.  D.  Ed.  E.  Cushman.  .Tacoma 1912 

W.  D..  J.  Neterer Seattle  : 1913 

E.  D.  .F.  H.  Rudkin Spokane 1911 

W.  Va.:  N.  D  A.  G.  Dayton Pliilippl 1905 

S.  D. .  B.  F.  Keller Charleston.  ..1901 

Wis.:  E.  D F.  A.  Geiger Milwaukee. ..  1912 

"     W.  D..  .A.  L.  Sanborn.  ...Madison 1905 

Wyoming John  A.  Riner ....  Cheyenne ....  1890 
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United  States  District-Attorneys  and  Marshals. 


UNITED    STATES    PaSTRICT-ATTORNEYS    AND    MARSHALS. 


Districts. 


Alabama,  N 

M.... 

S 

Alaska,  1st  Dlv. 
2d  Dlv  . 
3d  Dlv.. 
4tl»  Dlv 

Arizona 

Arkansas,  E . . . 
W.  . 
California,  N 

S  ... 

Canal  Zone 

Colorado 

Connecticut. .    . 

Delaware 

Dlst.of  Columbia 

Florida,  N 

S..    .. 

Georgia,  N 

S..    .    . 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois,  N 

E 

S... 

Indiana 

Iowa,  N 

"      S 

Kansas 

Kentucky,  E .  . 
W  . 
Louisiana,  E . . . 
W... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massacliu.setts 
Michigan,  E . . . 

W.  .  . 
Minnesota    .  . 
Mississippi,  N    . 
S   .. 
Missouri,  E.    . 
W     . 
Montana  .    . 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey . 
New  Mexico. . . . 
New  York,  N 
S    . 
E.    . 
W. 
N.  Carolina,  E.. 
W. 
North  Dakota.  . 

Ohio,  N 

"     S 

Oklahoma,  E   . . 
W 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania,  E. 
M 
W 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island . . . 
S.  Carolina,  E .  . 
W.. 
South  Dakota.. 
Tennessee,  E .  .  . 
M.. 
W.. 

Texas,  N 

S 

"      E 

••      W 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia,  E 

W 

Washington,  E.. 

W. 

W.  Virginia,  N. . 

S. . 

Wlsconalu,  E .  . . 

W... 

Wyoming 


District-Attorneys. 


Names  and  Olflclal  Addresses.     Appointed. 


Erie  Pettus,  Birmingham. 
T.  D.  Samford,  Montgomery. 
Alexander  D.  Pitts,  Mobile. . 
James  A.  Smiser,  Juneau.  . . . 

J.  M.  Clements,  Nome 

W.  A.  Munly.  Valdez 

Rinehart  F  Roth,  Fairbanks. 
Thomas  A.  Flynn,  Phoenix.  . 
Wm  11.  Martin,  Little  Rock. 
Emon  O.  Mahony,  Ft.  Smith. 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Adams,  San  Fran. 
J.  R.  O'Connor,  Los  Angeles. 

A.  C.  Hindman,  Ancon 

Harry  B.  Tedrow,  Denver.  .  . 
John  F.  Crosby,  Hai-tford .  . 
Chas.  F.  Curley,  Wilmington. 
John  E.  Laskey,  Wa)shington. 
John  L.  Neeley,  Pensacola. . . 

H.  S.  Phillips,  Tampa 

Hooper  Alexander,  Atlanta... 
Earl  M.  Donalson,  Macon  . . 

S.  C.  Huber,  Honolulu 

James  L  McClear,  Boise   . . . 

Chas   F.  Clyne,  Chicago 

J.  G   Burnside,  Danville 

Edw.  C.  Kuotts,  Springfield. 
L  E.  Slack,  Indianapolis.  . .  . 
F  A.O'Connor.N.H'ton  (P  O  ) 

E.  G.  Moon,  Centreville(P.O.) 

F.  Robertson,  Kansas  City  . . 
Thos.  D.  Slattery,  Covington 
W.  V.  Gregory,  Louisville.  .  . 
Henry  Mooney,  New  Orleans 

Jos.  Moore,  Shreveport 

John  F.  A.  Merrill,  Portland. 
Samuel  K.  Dennis,  Baltimore 

T.  J.  Boynton,  Boston 

Jno.  E.  Kinnane,  Detroit. . . . 
M.  H.  Walker,  Grand  Ilapids 

Alfred  J.aques,  St.  Paul 

Wilson  S.  Hill,  Oxford 

Jul.  P.  Alexander,  Jackson. . . 

W.  L.  Hensley,  St.  Louis 

F.  M.  Wilson,  Kansas  City.  . 

E.  C.  Day,  Helena 

Thos.  S   Allen,  Lincoln 

William  Woodburn,  Jr.,  Reno 

F.  H.  Brown,  Somers'rth  (P  .O.) 

J.  L.  Bodlne,  Trenton 

S.  Burkhait,  Albuquerque. . . 
Dennis  B.  Lucey,  Utica  .... 
Francis  G  Caftey,  N.  Y.  City 
Leroy  W.  Ross,  Brooklyn  .. . 
S.  T.  Lockwood,  Buffalo  , . . . 

T.  D.  Warren,  Newbern 

Wm.  C  Hammer,  Ashboro... 
Melvin  A.  Hlldreth,  Fargo. . . 
Edwin  S.  Wertz,  Cleveland.  . 
Stuart  R.  Bolin,  Columbus.. 
W.  C.  McGinnis,  Muskogffe.. 
John  A.  Fain,  Oklahoma  City 

B.  E.  Haney,  Portland 

Francis  F.  Kane,  Philadelphia 
Rogers  L.  Burnett,  Stroudsb'g 

E.  L.  Humes,  Pittsburgh  .... 
Miles  M.  Martin,  San  Juan.  . 
Harvey  A.  Baker,  Providence 

F.  H.  Weston,  Charleston.  .  . 
J.  W.  Thurmond,  Greenville. 

E.  W.  Flslie,  Sioux  Falls 

W.  T.  Kennedy,  Knovxille.. . 

Lee  Douglas,  Nashville 

William  D.  Kyser,  Memphis. 

,  Fort  Worth 

D.  E.  Simmons,  Houston. . . . 

Clarence  Merritt,  Paris 

H.  S.  Robertson,  San  Antonio 
W.  W.  Ray,  Salt  Lake  City. . 
V.  A.  Bullard,  Burlington... . 

H .  M .  Smith,  Richmond 

Richard  E.  Byrd,  Roanoke.. . 
Francis  A.  Garrecht,  Spokane 

R.  C.  Saunders,  Seattle 

S.  W.  Walker,  Martlnsburg. . 
L.  H.  Kelly,  Charlestown. . . . 
H.  A.  Sawyer,  Milwaukee.  .  . 
Albert  C.  Wolfe,  La  Crosse .  . 
Chas.  L.  Rlgdon,  Cheyen»e.  . 


Jan.  27 
Jan.  8, 
Jan.  8 
Mar.  1 
July  14 
Oct.  5, 
Oct.  24, 
Jan.  27 
July  30 
Sept.  29 
Aug.  6 
Jan.  8 
June  3 
July  6 
July  28 
Mai-.  11 
Oct.  22 
Jan.  10 
Oct.  5 
Jan.  8, 
Aug.  24, 
Mar.  22 
Jan. 
Nov.  18, 
July  6, 
July  15 
Jan.  10 
May  14 
Oct.  14 
June  21 
May  22, 
July  28 
June  3, 
April  16 
Feb.  15 
Jan.  27 
Jan.  8, 
Aug.  a 
Oct.  28 
Mar.  1 
Mar.  11 
Jan.  1 
Mar.  1 
Aug.  4, 
Oct.  28 
July  24 
April  6, 
July  6, 
July  1 
Aug.  5, 
Jan.  31 
May  23 
Sept.  5 
Jan.  11 
April  1 
Mar.  4, 
Oct.  9 
July  15; 
Jan.  11 
Mar.  15, 
Aug.  15 
Mar.  14, 
Jan.  8, 
Jan.  8 
Aug.  20, 
Jan.  11 
Oct.  28, 
Mar.  4 
Jan.  18, 
Aug.  5, 
July  25, 
May  14 

Oct.    e; 

June  4, 
July  6, 
Sept.  26, 
Mar.  10, 
July  17 
Jan.  27 
April  6, 
Mar.  8, 
May  7 
Jan.  8 
Jan.  8 
Jan.  18 
Jan.  29 
Mar.  1 


1919 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1917 
1914 
1918 
1913 
1917 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1916 
1918 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1916 
1918 
1918 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1917 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1916 
1918 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1917 
1918 
1916 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1913 
1916 
1917 
1919 
19)6 
1919 
1918 
1914 
1919 
1916 
1917 
1919 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1916 
1918 
1918 
1916 
1919 
1917 
1914 
1917 

igig 

1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1916 
1917 
1919 


Marshals. 


Names  and  OfBcial  Addresses.    Appointed 


H.  A.  Skeggs,  Birmingham.. . 
McDuffle  Cain,  Montgomery 

Chris.  C.  Gewln,  MobU« 

J.  M.  Tanner,  Juneau 

Emmet  R.  Jordan,  Nome  . .  . 

F.  R.  Brenneman,  Valdez 

Lewis  T.  Erwln,  Fairbanks.. . 
Joseph  P.  Dillon,  Phoenix .  .  . 
Andrew  J.  Walls,  Little  Rock 
John  H.  Parker,  Fort  Smith. 
J.  B.  Holohan,  San  Francisco 
C.  T.  Walton,  Los  Angeles. 
Miguel  A   Otero,  Ancon.    . . 
Samuel  J.  Burris,  Denver  . . . 

W.  R.  Palmer,  Hartfoi-d 

Martin  F.  Fari-y,  Wilmington 
Maurice  SpLain,  Washington . 
Jas.  B.  Perkins,  Pensacola. . . 
N.  H.  Boswell,  Jacksonville  . 
Howard  Thompson,  Atlanta. 
Joseph  S.  Davis,  Macon  . .  . 
Jerome  J.  Smiddy,  Honolulu 

L.  C.  Jones,  Boise 

John  J.  Bradley,  Chicago. . .  . 
Cooper  Stout,  Danville. . 
V.  Y.  Dallman,  Springfield.. . 
Mark  Storen,  Indianapolis 

E.  R.  Moore,  Dubuque 

Nicholas  F  Reed,  Ottumwa 
Otho  T.  Wood,  Topeka.  .  .  . 

H.  M.  Cox,  Covington 

Edgar  H.  James,  Louisville.  . 

F.  M.  Miller,  New  Orleans.. . 
J.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Shreveport 
J.  S.  P.  H.  Wilson,  Portland 
W.  W.  Stockham,  Baltimore 
John  J.  Mitchell,  Boston.  . . . 
Henry  Behrendt,  Detroit.  . .  . 
II.  O'Connor,  Grand  Rapids. 
James  A.  Wessel,  St.  Paul. . . 

Alex.  Bnice,  Oxford 

Floyd  Loper,  Jaclison 

John  E.  Lynch,  St.  Louis. . .  . 
W.  A.  Shelton,  Kansas  City.. 
Jos.  L.  Ashbridge,  Helena.  .  . 

Thos  J.  Flynn,  Omaha 

Thos.  Pickett,  Carson  City.  . 

Chas.  J.  O'Neill,  Concord 

Albert  Bollschweilor,  Trenton 

A.  H.  Hudspeth,  Santa  Fe. . . 
Clayton  L.  Wheeler,  Utica. . . 
T.  D.  McCarthy,  N.  Y.  City. 
Jas.  M.  Power,  Brooklyn. . .  . 
John  D.  Lynn,  Rochester. . . . 

G.  H.  Bellamy,  Raleigh 

Chas.  A.  Webb,  Ashevllle. . . . 

Stephen  J.  Doyle,  Fargo 

Chas.^W.  Lapp,  Cleveland.. . 
M.  Devanney,  Cincinnati. . . . 

B.  A.  Enloe,  Jr.,  Muskogee.  . 
J.  Q.  Newell,  Oklahoma  City. 
G.  F.  Alexander,  Portland. .  . 

F.  J  Noonan,  Philadelphia.  . 
James  S.  Magee,  Scranton. . . 
John  F.  Short,  Pittsburgh .  .  . 
Wm.  R.  Bennett,  San  Juan.  . 
John  J.  Richards,  Providence 
James  L.  Sims,  Charleston. . . 

C.  J.  Lyon,  Greenville 

Wm.  Hickey,  Sioux  Falls 

J.  P.  Worley,  Knoxville 

G.  V.  Witt,  Nashville 

S.  H.  Trezevant,  Memphis. . . 

J.  A.  Baggett,  Dallas 

Jacob  A.  Herring,  Houston.  . 

B.  F.  Sherrell,  Texarkana 

John  H.  Rogers,  Austin 

A.  Nebeker,  Salt  Lake  City . . 
A.  P.  Carpenter,  Rutland  . .  . 
John  G.  Saunders,  Richmond 
T.  G.  Burch,  Martinsville.  .  . 
J.  F.  McGovern,  Spokane.  .  . 
John  M.  Boyle,  Tacoma 

C.  E.  Smith,  Parkersburg.  . . . 
Wm.  Osborne,  Huntington.. . 
S.  W.  Randolph,  Milwaukee. 
Frank  P.  O'Connor,  Madison 
Daniel  F.  Hudson,  Cheyenne 


Jan. 
April 
Oct. 
Mar. 


May  18,  1918 
July  6,  1918 
May  9,  1918 
June  2,  1917 
Oct.  24,  1918 
Jan.  7,  1918 
July  19,  1917 
Jan.  7,  1918 
June  22,  1914 
June  22,  1914 
July  6,  1918 
Mar.  14,  1918 
Mar.  15,  1917 
Mar.  1,  1919 
Sept.  5,  1919 

4,  1915 

6,  1913 

5,  1917 

7,  1916 
July  22.  1913 
July  22,  1913 
Sept.  11,  1914 
May  4,  1918 
April  28,  1918 
Oct.  24,  1918 
July  6,  1918 
Sept.  28,  1918 
July  6,  1918 
Mar.  21,  1918 
June  25,  1918 
Mar.  4,  1918 
Jan.  7,  1918 
April  24.  1914 
July  16,  1919 
July  6,  1918 
Jan.  27,  1919 
July  15,  1919 
May  22,  1918 
July  28,  1919 
Mar.  2C,  1916 
June  12,  1919 
June  12,  1919 
Feb.  27,  1919 
May  10,  1916 
Jan.  11,  1916 
Jan.  11.  1916 
July  15,  1919 
July  6,  1918 
July  18,  1919 
June  2,  1917 

11,  1916 
5,  1919 
1,  1919 
11,  1916 
1,  1919 
7,  1918 
May  17,  1918 
July  24,  1917 
July  K5,  1919 
Aug.  15,  1917 
Mar.  14,  1918 
Sept.  14,  1917 
7,  1918 
Mar.  14,  1918 
Oct.  1,  1918 
July  15,  1919 
7,  1918 
7,  1918 
18,  1916 
June  10,  1918 
July  28,  1919 
Mar.  5,  1919 
July  28,  1919 
Oct.  24,  1918 
Jan.  7,  1918 
May  7,  1917 
April  24,  1917 
Mar.  4,  1918 
May  22,  1918 
April  16,  1918 
AprU  6,  1918 
Mar.  8,  1918 
Mar.  9,  1918 
Mar.  14,  1918 
AprU  6,  1918 
Jan.  18,  1916 
July  21,  1916 
May  14,  1918 


Jan. 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Jan 


Jan. 
Mar. 
Jan 


N.,  Northern;  S„  Southern;  E.,  Eastern;  M^.,  Western;  M.,  Middle. 


United  States  GGvernment— Continued. 
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UNDTED    STATES    CIViL    SERVICE    COMEMISSICNo 

P>esldent — Martin  A.  Morrison,  Indiana,  S5,000.    CommisHonei — Geo.  R.  Wales.  Vennont.  S5.000 
SecTctanj — John  T.  Doyle,  New  York,  $2,500. 


UWJTED    STATES    ASSJSTANT    TREASURERS. 


t^Sub-TrettiVTtes. '  ''  Assistant  Treasiirers. 

Baltimore Robert  G.  Hilton 

Boston Charles  B.  Strccker 

Chicago Robert  I.  Hunt 

Cincinnati Arthur  Espy 

Now  Orleans Wra.  H.  JVIcClendon 


Sub-Treasuries.  Assistant  Treasureri. 

New  York Martin  Vogel 

Philadelphia John  n.  Evans 

St.  Louia \y.  D.  Vandlver 

San  Fraccisco William  J.  McGee 


Carson  Clt-'     (Equipped  as  Aasay  omce), 

V/m.  A.  Burns,  A&sayer  in  charge 
New  Orleans Leonard  Magruder 


SUPER8fiTS?3DSMTS    OP    f^lNTS. 

Philadelphia Adam  M.  Joyce 

San  Francisco Thaddeus  W.  H.  Shanahan 

Denver Thomaa  Annear 


COLLECTORS    OF    CUSTOfVIS 

AT    TE5E    PRSf^CIPAL    i^oRTS. 

Port. 

Name  of  Collector. 

Salary 

55,000 
5,000 
8,000 
4,500 
5,000 
5,000 
4,600 
fi.COO 

12,000 
8,000 
4,500 
7,000 
5.000 
2,500 
2,500 
3,000 
3,500 
7,000 
3.000 
6,000 
4,.';00 
5,000 
3,500 
5,000 

PonT. 

Name  ol  Collector. 

Salary. 

Portland,  Me 

Charles  M   Sleeper.  .  . . 
Herbert  C.  Coming,^ .  .  . 

Edmund  Billings 

F.  E.  Fitzsiramons 

J.ames  L.  McGovern . 

Henry  Holland 

John  Pallace 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . 

Tampa,  Ha 

Portland,  Ore 

Seattle,  Wash 

Juneau,  Alaska 

Iloiioliilu,  Hawaii 
Great  Falls,  Mont... 
Pembina,  N.  Dak. . 

Duluth,  Minn 

Alinneapolis  and  St 

I'aul,  Minn 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Chicago,  III 

J.  O.  Davis 

S7.000 

Bt.  Albans,  Vt 

Boston,  Mass 

James  F.  C.  Gri.>;g3. .  . . 
Will  Moore 

6,000 
4,500 

Providence,  K.  I .  .  .  . 
Bridgeport,  Ct.   .  . . 

Roscoo  M.  Drmaiieller. 
John  W.  Troy 

6,000 
4,000 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  IN .  if ...  . 

M.  A.  Frankilii 

A.  J.  King 

5,000 
3,500 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.  Y..    . 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.   . 

Baltimore,  Md 

Norfolk,  Va 

Wilmington,  N.  C  . . 

G.  G.  Davidson,  Jr 

Byron  R.  Newton 

Wm.  n.  Ben-y 

Geo.  H.  Rowley 

William  P.  Ryan 

Norman  R.  Hamilton .  . 

Walker  Taylor 

F  C   Peters 

David  C  Barrow,  Jr  . 
Jos.  K.  Ijyons 

Alex  Morrison 

Harris  Bennett 

Harry  A  Lund 

August  M.  Gavin 

Richard  I.  Lawsou 

3,500 
4,000 

4.000 
4.500 
6.000 
7,000 

Charleston,  S.  C. .  .r 

Indianaoolis,  Ind..  . . 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  . 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn  . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Der,  Moines,  Iowa. 

Omaha,  Neb    

Denver,  Col 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
S.^n  Juan.  Porto  Rico 

Jas.  H.  Fry 

4.000 

Savannah,  Ga 

Mobile,  Ala 

W   Burr  Gongwer 

Presley  S.  rcn,y 

George  P.  Woollen 

Fountain  Rotliwell    .  . 
Christian  A.  NIemeyer. 
Charles  W.  McCune. . . 
T.  H.  Tulley 

6.000 
3  500 

New  Orleans,  La. .  . . 

Port  Arthiu-,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex 

El  Paso,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex . . . 

Murphy  J   Foster.  .  .    . 

Robert  E.  Latimer 

Fred  C.  Pabst 

R.  E.  Crawford 

Thos.  A.  Coleman 

Charles  E.  Hardy .  .  . 
John  B.  Elliott 

3,500 
6,000 
3,000 
3,500 
3  500 

Nogales,  Aiiz 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  . .  . 

Tliomas  F.  Thomas 

Haj'den  L.  Moore 

2.500 
5.000 

SURVEYORS    OF    C!JSTOt\«S 

Portland,  Me.,  Wm  M.  Ingraham,  S4.500. 
Boston,  Mass  ,  J.  A.  Maynard,  S5.000. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Thomas  E.  Rush,  §8,000. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chas.  R.  Kurtz,  85,000. 


AT    THE    PRINCIPAL    PORTS, 

Baltimore,  Md..  Guy  W.  Steele,  S4,.500. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  John  Marks,  S3,500. 
San  l^ancisco,  Cal.,  John  S.  Irby,  85,000, 


NAVA& 

Boston,  Mass  ,  John  B.  Nash,  $5,000. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  H.  Otto  Wittpenn,  88,000 
Chicago,  ni.,  William  Brov/n.  S5,000. 
New  Orleans,  Edwin  G  Hunter,  $5,000. 


OFFICERS    OF    CUSTOWS. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  W.  Mitchell  Diggcs,  S5,000. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  James  H.  Barry,  £5,000. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Lot  W.  Reiff,  §5,000. 


POSTWIASTERS    OF    PRINCIPAL 

New  York,  Thomas  G.  Patten,  1917. 
Chicago,  III^  WiUiam  B.  Carlile,  1917. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Walter  C.  Burton,  1916. 
St.  Louis.  Mo..  Colin  M.  Selph,  1913. 
Boston,  Mass.,  W.  E.  Hurley  (Acting). 
Baltimore,  Md  ,  Sherlock  Swann,  1913. 
San  Francisco.  Cal..  Charles  W   Fay.  1913. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Joel  C.  CI  ore,  1916. 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  William  j    Murphy,  1914. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Chas.  F.  Boine  (Acting). 
Plttsbm-gh,  Pa.,  Alexander  S.  Guffey,  1916. 
Washington.  D.  C.  Merritt  O.  Chance.  1915. 
Detroit.  Mich..  V/m   J.  Nagel.  1913. 
Milwaukee.  Wis..  Frank  B.  Schutz.  1914. 
Newark.  N.  J..  John  F.  Sinnott,  Jr.  (Acting). 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Edward  A.  Purdy,  1914. 
Jersey  City,  N   J.,  Matt  Ely,  1915. 
liOuisviile,  Ky  ,  E.  T.  Schmitt,  1913. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Charles  E.  Fanning,  1916. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Georpe  C.  Stand,  1917. 
St.  Paul,  Minn..  Otto  N.  Raths,  1915. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Edward  F.  Carroll,  1917. 
Denver,  Col.,  Benj   F  Stapleton,  1915. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  R.  E.  Springsteen,  1913. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  William  H.  Murray,  1914. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Samuel  A.  Kinncar,  1914. 


CIT'.ES    OF    THE    UMITED    STATES, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y..  John  J.  Kesel.  1913. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  James  F.  Healy,  1918. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  George  F   Parrish,  1915. 
Richmond,  Va.,  Hay  T.  Thornton,  1914. 
New  Haven,  Ct  ,  Philip  Troup,  1814 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  vacancy. 
Scranton,  Pa.,  John  J.  Durkin,  1915. 
Fall  River,  Mass  .  James  H  Hoar,  1916 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  C.  W.  Metcalf,  Jr.,  1914. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Foirest  L.  May,  1913. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  James  H   Burns,  1914. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Charles  E.  Kogadone,  1914 
Reading,  Pa.,  Charles  N.  Scitzinger,  1913. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  HaiTy  M.  Knight,  1913. 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  E.  F.  Hooper,  1914. 
Lynn,  Mass  ,  Edmund  S.  Higglns,  1913. 
Atlanta,  Ga  ,  Boiling  H.  Jones,  1913. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  James  J.  English.  1913. 
New  Orleans,  La  ,  Ch.arles  Janvier,  1916. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Baylis  Steele,  1910. 
Philadelphia,  Pa  .  John  A   Thornton,  1913. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Jos   M.  Poulnot.  1913. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Edgar  Battle,  1913. 
Portland,  Ore.,  F.  S.  Meyers,  1913. 
Akron,  Ohio,  vacancy. 
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UNITED    STATES    INTERNAL    REVENUE 

COLLECTORS. 

District. 

Collector. 

Address. 

District. 

Collector. 

Address. 

Alabama 

John  D.  McNeel 

Bh-mlnghara. 

1st  New  Jersey 

Samuel  Iredell 

Camden. 

Alaska 

David  J.  Williams... 

Tacoma. 

5th  New  Jersey 

Charles  V.  Duffy 

Newark. 

Arizona 

Alfred  Franklin 

Jack  Walker   

Phoenix. 
Little  Rock. 

New  Mexico.. . 

Albuquerque. 
Brooklyn. 

Arkansas ...    . 

1st  New  York . 

Bertram  Gardner 

Ist  California. 

Justus  8.  Warden 

San  Francisco 

2d  New  York.. 

Wm.  H.  Edwards 

New  York. 

6tb  California 

John  P.  Carter 

Los  Angeles. 

3d  New  Vork.. 

R.  J.  McEiligott(Actg) 

New  York. 

Colorado 

Mark  A.  Skinner 

James  J.  Walsh 

Denver. 
Hartford. 

14th  New  York 
21st  New  York 

Roscoe  Irwin 

Albany. 
Syracuse. 

Connecticut  . 

Neal  Brewster 

Delaware 

Henry  T.  Graham. . . . 

Wilmington. 

2Sth  New  York 

Vincent  H.  Riordan..  . 

Buffalo. 

Dist.  of  Col.. . 

Joshua  W.  Miles 

Baltimore. 

4th  N.  Carolina 

Josiah  W.  Bailey 

Raleigh. 

Florida 

James  M.  Cathcart  . 

Jacksonville. 

North  Dakota. 

W.  E.  Byerly 

Fargo. 

Georgia 

Aaron  O.  BlrJock .... 

Atlanta. 

Ist  Ohio 

Andrew  C.  Gilligan.. 

Cincinnati. 

Hawaii 

Howard  Hathwuy .... 

Honolulu. 

10th  Ohio 

Frank  B.  Niles 

Toledo. 

Idaho 

Lewis  Williams 

Boise. 

lUh  Ohio 

Berlah  E.  Williamson. 

Columbus 

1st  Illinois    . . . 

Julius  F.  Smietanka. . . 

Chicago. 

18th  Ohio 

Harry  H.  Weiss    

Cleveland. 

8tli  Illinois 

John  L.  Pickering. .  . . 

Springfield. 

Oklahoma   .  .  . 

Hubert  L.  Bolen 

Okla.  City. 

Cth  Indiana . . . 

Wm   L.  Elder 

Indianapolis. 

Oregon 

Milton  A.  Miller 

Portland. 

3d  Iowa   

Louis  MuiT)hy 

Dubuque. 

1st  Penn 

Ephralm  Lederer   .."■.. 

Philadelphia. 

Kansas 

Wm.  H.  L.  Pepperell.. 

Wichita. 

12th  Penn.  .  .  . 

Fred  C.  Kirkendall.  .  . 

Scran  ton. 

Kentucliy     . . . 

Elwood  Hamilton .... 

Louisville. 

23d  Penn 

C.  G   Lewellyn 

Pittsburgh. 

lyouisiana 

John  Y.  Fauntleroy.. 

New  Orleans 

Rhode  Island. . 

Geo.  F.  Shaunnessy. . . 

Providence. 

Maine 

L.  O.  Tebbetts 

Augusta. 

South  Carolina 

Duncan  C.  Hayward. 

Columbia. 

Maryland 

Joshua  W.  Miles 

Baltimore. 

South  Dakota 

James  Cof/ey 

Aberdeen 

Massachusetts 

John  F.  Malley 

Boston. 

Tennessee 

Edward  B.  Craig 

Nashville 

1st  Michigan.. 

John  A.  Gregor 

Detroit. 

3d  Texas ..... 

Alexanders.  Walker.. 

Austin. 

4th  Michigan.. 

Emanuel  J.  Doyle.  . . . 

Grand  Rapids 

CTtah 

David  C.  Dunbar 

Salt  Lake  City 

Minnesota.  .  . . 

Edward  J.  Lynch 

St.  Paul. 

Vermont 

J.  E   Kennedy 

Burlington. 

Mississippi 

Geo.  L.  Donald 

Jackson . 

2d  Virginia... 

Richard  C.  L.  Moncure 

Richmond. 

Ist  Missouri  . . 

George  H.  Moore 

St.  Louis. 

6th  Virginia. . . 

James  S.  Perslnger 

Roanoke. 

6th  Missouri .  . 

George  F.  Crutchley.  . 

Kansas  City. 

Washington. . 

David  J.  Williams 

Tacoma. 

Montana 

William  C.  Whaley... 

Helena. 

West  Virginia 

Samuel  A.  Hays 

Parkersburg. 

Nebraska 

George  L.  Loomis   . . 

Omaha. 

2'J  Wisconsin 

Burt  Wiilianis 

Madison. 

X^evada 

Justus  S.  Warden 

Seth  W.  Jones 

San  Francisco 
Portsmouth. 

Wyoming 

Cbevenne. 

N.  Hampslilre. 

STATE     LABOR     BUREAUS     (N      UNITED     STATES. 

Location. 

Chief  Officer. 

Address. 

Location. 

Chief  Officer. 

Address. 

Alabama  .... 

G.  Andrews.  M.  D.. . 
Thos.  A.  Wilson 

Montgomery. 
Little  Rock. 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire 

R   F.  Cole 

Carson  City. 
Concord. 

Arkansas 

J   S.  B.  Davie 

California. . . . 

John  P.  McLaughlin. 

San  Francisco. 

New  Jersey. .  . 

Lewis  T.  Br.vant 

Trenton. 

Colorado 

W.  L.  Morrlssey 

Wm.  S.  Hyde 

Denver 
Hartford. 

New  York. . .  . 
N.  Carolina.. . 

E.  J.  Boyle 

Albany. 

Connecticut . . 

M.  L.  Shlpman 

Raleigh. 

Delaware 

J.  E.  Rhoads 

Wilmington. 

North  Dakota 

J.  N   Hagan 

Bismarck. 

Florida 

J.  C.  Prlvett 

H.  M.  Stanley 

JacI<8onville. 
Atlanta. 

Ohio.   . ; 

Oklahoma. . .  . 

T.  J.  Duffy 

Georgia 

C.  E.  Connally 

Oklahoma  City 

Hawaii 

R.  A.  Kearns 

Honolulu. 

Oregon 

C   H.  Gram 

Salem. 

Idaho 

W  J.  McVety 

Boi.-^e. 

Pennsylvania 

C.  B   Connelley 

Harrisburg. 

Illinois 

Barney  Cohen 

Springfield. 

PhillDpines.    . 

B.  G.  Monreal 

Manila. 

Indiana 

Samuel  R.  Artman.. 

Indianapolis. 

Porto  Rico.  .  . 

Carmelo  Honore 

San  Juan. 

Iowa 

A.  L.  Urick 

Des  Moines. 

Rliode  Island 

George  H.  Webb 

Providence 
Columbia. 

Kansas 

J.  H.  Crawford   

Topeka. 

S.  Carolina  .  . 

A.  C.  Summers 

Kentucky 

Mat.  S.  Cohen ...-;.. 

Frankfort. 

South  Dakota. 

B.  Harris 

Pierre. 

Louisiana .... 

Frank  E.  Wood 

New  Orleans. 

Tennessee .... 

Louis  L.  Allen 

Nashville. 

Maine 

R.A.Eddy 

Augusta. 

Texas     

T.  C.  Jennings   

Austin. 

Maryland.  . . . 

Charles  J.  Fox 

Baltimore. 

Utah 

P.  A.  Thatcher 

Salt  Lake. 

Massachusetts 

Edwin  Mulready .... 

Boston. 

Virginia 

John  Hirachoerg 

Richmond. 

Michigan 

R.  H.  Fletcher 

Lansing. 

Vermont 

J.  S.  Buttles 

Montpeller. 

Minnesota.. . . 

John  P.  Gardiner. . . . 

St.  Paul. 

Washington .  . 

C   H.  Younger 

Olympia. 

Missouri 

Wm.  H.  Lewis 

Jefferson  City. 

West  Virginia 

S.  B.  Montgomery. . . 

Charleston. 

Montana 

W.  J.  Swindlehurst . . 
F.  A.  Kennedy f 

Helena 

Wisconsin .    .  . 

G   P.  Hambrecht  . .  . 

Madison. 

Nebraska 

Lincoln. 

Wyoming .... 

H.  C.  Hoffman 

Cheyenne. 

FEDERAL    BOARD    FOR    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION., 
This  board  Is  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  James  P.  Munroe,  Calvin  F.  Mcintosh,  and  Arthur  E.  Holder.     Director, 
C.   A.  Prosser.     Headquarters,   Washington,   D.   C.     There  are  regional  offices  at  New  York,  Atlanta, 
Indianapolis,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco. 

DISTRICT   VOCATIONAL   OFFICES. 


District  No.  1 — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 

Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.    Office,  Boston, 

Mass.    Branch  office,  Portland,  Me. 
District  No.  2 — Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New 

Jersey.    Office,  New  York  City. 
District  No.  3 — Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.    Office, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.   Branch  office,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
District   No.   4 — District   of   Columbia,    Maryland, 

Virginia,  and   West  Virginia      Office,   Baltimore, 

Md.   Branch  offices,  Norfolk,  Va  ;  Baltimore,  Md 
District   No.    5 — North   Carolina,    South   Carolina, 

Georgia,  Florida,  and  Tennessee.   Office,  Atlanta, 

Ga. 
District  No.  6 — Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

Office,  New  Orleans,  La. 
District  No.  7 — Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky.  OlHce, 

Cincinnati,  O.   Branch  office,  Cleveland,  O. 


District  No.  8 — Michigan,  Illinois,  anfl  Wisconsin. 

Office.  Chicago,  III.    Branch  office,  Detroit,  Mich. 
District    No.     9 — Iowa,     Nebraska,     Kansas,     and 

Ml.ssouri.   Office,  St.  Loula.  Branch  office,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 
District     No.     10 — Minnesota,     Montana,     North 

Dakota,  .and  South  Dakota.    Office,  Minneapolis. 
District  No.  11 — Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 

and  Utah.    Office,  Denver,  Col. 
District  No.  12 — California,  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 

Office,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
District  No.   13 — Idaho,  Oregon,  and  WasjlDgton. 

Office,  Seattle,  Wash. 
District  No.  14 — Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Offict,  Dallas,  lex. 
Outside  Continentni  United  States — Chief,  Division 

of  Rehabilitation.  200  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


state  Railroad  and  Public  Service  Commissioners. 
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STATE    RAILROAD    AND    PVBLIC    SERVICE    COMMISSIONERS. 

(Aa  of  date  of  November  15,  1919.) 
UNITED   STATES   INTERSTATE   COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 
{Expiration  of  term  follows  names.) 
Clyde  B.  Altchison,  Chairman,  1921;  James  S.  Harlan,  Commissioner,  1918;  Edgar  E.  Clark,  Com- 
missioner, 1919;  Robert  W.  Wooley,  Commissioner,  1920;  Henry  C.  Hall,  Commissioner,  1921;  Charles  C. 
McChord,  Commissioner,  1922;  B.  H.  Meyer,  Commissioner,  1924;  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Commissioner, 
1922;  Winthrop  M.  Daniels,  Commissioner,  1923;  George  B.  McGinty,  Secretary. 


ALABAMA    Public    Service    Commission — Sam   P. 

Kennedy,  President;  B.  H.  Cooper,  S.  P.  Gaillard; 

Attlcus  Mullin,  Secretary. 
ARIZONA  Corporation  Commission — A.  A.  Belts, 

Chairman;  F.  A.  Jones,  X>.   F.  Johnson;  A.   E. 

Stelzer,  Secretary. 
ARKANSAS  Cori>oration   Commission — Walter  G. 

Brasher,  Chairman;  Herbert  R.  Wilson,  Thomas 

E.  Wood;  Guy  A  Fioeliug,  Secretary. 
CALIFORNIA    RaUroad    Commission — Edwin    O. 

Edgerton,  President;  H.  D.  Loveland,  Frank  R. 

Devlin,  Harley  W.  Brundigc,  Irving  Martin;  W. 

R   WUllams,  Secretary. 
COLORADO  Public  Utilities  Commission — Lcroy  J. 

Williams,   Chairman;  A.   P.  Anderson,  Grant  E. 

Halderman;  George  A.  Flannigan,  Secretary. 
CONNECTICUT    Public    Utilities    Commission- 
Richard  T.  Higgins,  Chairman;  Charles  C.  Elwetl, 

Joseph  W.  Alsop;  Henry  F.  Billings,  Secretary. 
FLORIDA  Railroad  Commission — R.  Hudson  Burr, 

Chairman;  N.  A.  Blltch,  R.  C.  Dunn;  Lewis  G. 

Thompson,  Secretary. 
GEORGIA  Railroad  Commission — Chas.  Murphey 

Candler,    Chairman;    Paul    B.    Trammel,    Vice- 

Chairman;  James  A.  Perry,  John  T.  Boiteuillet,  J. 

D.  Price;  Albert  Collier,  Secretary. 
IDAHO  Public  Utilllies  Commission — A.   L.  Free- 

liafer.  President;  Geo.  E.  Erb,  E.  M.  Sweeley;  C. 

J.  Callahan,  Secretary. 
ILLINOIS  Public  Utilities  Commission — Thomas  E. 

Dempcy,  Chairman;  Frank  H.  Funk,  Walter  A. 

Shaw,  James  H.  Willcerson,  P.  J.  Lucey;  K.  Allen 

Stephens,  Secretary. 
INDIANA  Public  Swvics  Commission — E.  I.  Lewis, 

Chairman;  J.  V/.  McCardle,  Paul  P.  Haynes,  Glenn 

Van   Auken,    Fred   B.   Johnson;    Carl   H.   Mote, 

Secretary. 
IOWA    Railroad    Commission — Dwlght    N.    Lewis, 

Chairman;    John    A.    Guiher,    Charles    Webster; 

George  L.  McCaughan,  Secretary. 
R.\NSAS    Public    Utilities    Comrotssion — John   M. 

Kinkel,  Chairman;  W.  L.  Huggins,  C.  W.  Green; 

Carl  W.  Moore.  Secretary. 
KENTUCKY   Railroad   Commission — Laurence  B. 

Finn,    Chairman;    H.     Grenn    Garrett,    Sid.    T. 

Douthitt;  Richard  Tobin,  Secretary. 
LOUISIANA  Railroad  Commission — Shelby  Taylor, 

Chairman;  John  T   Michel,  Huey  P.  Long;  Henry 

Jastremski,  Secretary. 
MAINE  Public  Utilities  Commission — Benjamin  F. 

Cleaves,   Chairman;   Herbert  W.  Traltou,  Albert 

Greenlaw;  George  F.  Giddings,  Clerk. 
MARYLAND    Public    Service    Commission — John 

Milton  Reifsnider,  Chairman;  James  C.  Legg,  J. 

Frank  Harper;  B.  T.  Fendall,  Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS  Public  Service  Commission- 
Frederick  J.  Macleod,  Chairman;  Everett  E.  Stone, 

Henry  C.  Attwill;  Andrew  A.  Highlands,  Secretary. 
MICHIGAN  Public  Utilities  Commission — William 

M.  Smith,  Chairman;  WUliam  W.  Potter,  Sherman 

T.  Handy.  Samuel  Odell,  Earl  R.  Stewart;  Will  H. 

Branson,  Secretary. 
MINNESOTA  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission 

— Ira  B.   MUls,   Chairman;   O.   P.   B.   Jacobson, 

Fred  W.  Putnam;  A.  C.  Clausen,  Secretary. 
MISSISSIPPI  Railroad  Commission — F.  M.  Shep- 

pard.  President;  George  R.  Edwards,  W.  B.  Wilson; 

James  Galceran,  Secretary. 
MISSOURI    Public    Service    Commission — William 

G.  Busby,  Chairman;  Edwin  J.  Bean.  David  E. 

Blair,    Noah    Simpson,    Edward    Flad;    N.    E. 

Williams,  Secretary. 
MONTANA    Railroad    and    Public    Ser\'ice    Com- 
mission— Dan.  Boyle,  Chairman;  J.  E.  McCormlck, 

Lee  Dennis;  W.  J   Haynes,  Secretary. 
NEBRASKA  State  Railway  Commission — Thomas 

L.  Hall,  Chairman;  H.  G.  Taylor,  T.  A.  Browne. 
NEVADA     Public     Service     Commission — J.     F. 

Shaughnessy,  Chairman;  W.  H.  Simmons,  J.  G. 

Scrugham;  E.  H.  Walker,  Secretary. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Public  Service  Commission — 

William  T.  Gunnison,  Chairman;  Thomas  w.  D. 


Worthen.  Jolin  W.  Storrs;  Walter  H.  Timm, 
Clerk. 

NEW  JERSEY  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sioners— Jolm  V/.  Slocum,  President;  Alfred  S. 
March,  George  F.  Wright,  Harry  L.  Knight, 
Andrev/  Gaul.  Jr.;  Alfred  N.  Barber,  Secretary. 

NEW  MEXICO  State  Corporation  Commission — 
Hugh  H.  Williams,  Chaii-man;  J.  M.  Luna, 
Bonafacio  Moctoya;  Edwin  F.  Coard,  Clerk. 

NEW  YORK  Public  Sen/ice  Commission,  First 
District — Lewis  Nixon,  Commissioner;  Edward  J. 
Glennon,  Deputy  Commissioner;  Alfred  M. 
Barrett,  Deputy  Commissioner;  James  B.  Walker, 
Secretai-y. 

NEW  YORK  Public  Service  Commission,  Second 
District — Charles  B.  Hill,  Cliairman;  Frank  Irvine, 
John  A.  Barhite,  Thomas  F.  Fennell,  Joseph  A. 
Kellogg;  Francis  X.  Disney,  Secretary. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  Corporation  Commission — 
William  T.  Lee,  Chairman;  George  P.  Pell,  A.  J. 
Maxwell;  R.  O.  Self,  Clerk. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  Board  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners— S.  J.  Aandahl,  Chairman;  C.  F.  Dupuls, 
Frank  Miihollan;  J.  H.  Calderhead,  Secretary. 

OHIO  Public  Utilities  Commission — Charles  C. 
Marshall,  Chairman;  Beccber  W.  Waltermlre, 
Byron  M.  CleaDenlng;  Grovcr  C.  Maxwell. 
Secretary. 

OKLAHOMA  Corporation  Commission — Art.  L. 
Walker,  Chairman;  Campbell  Russell,  R.  E. 
Echols;  P.  E.  Glenn,  Secretary. 

OREGON    Public    Service    Commission — Fred    G. 

.  Buchtel,  Chairman;  Hylen  H.  Corey,  Fred  A. 
Williams;  Edward  Wright,  Secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA  Public  Service  Commission- 
William  D.  B.  Ainey,  Cnairman;  Samuel  M. 
Clement,  Jr ,  S.  Ray  Shelby,  John  W.  Reed,  John 
S.  Rilling,  James  S.  Benn,  Milton  J.  Brccht; 
Archibald  B.  Millar,  Secretary. 

RHODE  ISLAND  Public  Utilities  Commission — 
William  C.  Bliss,  Chairman;  Samuel  E.  Hudson, 
Robert  F.  Rodman;  John  W.  Rowe,  Secretary. 

SOUTH  CAKOLii>TA  Railroad  Commission — Frank 
W.  Shealy,  Chairman;  James  Cansler,  H.  H. 
Arnold;  J    P.  Darby,  Secretary. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  Board  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners— J    J.  Murphy,  Chairman;  J.  W.  Ralsh, 

D.  Brisbine;  H.  A.  Ustrud,  Secretary. 
TENNESSEE  Railroad  Commission — B.  A.  Enloe, 

Chairman;  Harvey  H.  Hannah,  George  W.  Welch; 
Miss  Willie  Fields,  Secretary. 
TEXAS    Railroad    Commission — Allison    Mayfield, 
Chairman;  Earle  B.  Maytield,  Clarence  E.  Gilmore; 

E.  R.  McLean,  Secretary. 

UTAH  Public  Utilities  Commission — Judge  Joshua 
Greenwood,  President;  Henry  H.  Blood,  WaiTen 
Stoutnour;  T.  E.  Banning,  Secretary. 

VERMONT  Public  Service  Commission — Walter  A. 
Dutton,  Chairman;  William  R.  Warner,  Eli  H. 
Porter;  Neil  D.  Clawson,  Secretary. 

VIRGINIA  State  Corporation  Commission — William 

F.  Rhea,  Chairman;  Alexander  Forward,  Berkley 
d:  Adams;  Richard  T.  Wilson,  Clerk. 

WASHINGTON  Public  Service  Conunisslon — E.  V. 

Kuykendall,  Chairman;  Hance  H.  Cleland,  Fi'ank 

R.  Spinning;  J.  H.  Brown,  Secretary. 

WEST   VIRGINIA    Public   Service   Commission — 

George  R.  C.   Wiles,  Chairman;  E.  F.  Morgan, 

Emest  D.  Lewis;  R.  B.  Bernheim,  Secretary. 
WISCONSIN      Railroad      Commission— Carl      D. 

Jackson,  Chairman;  Henry  R.  Trumbower,  John 

S.  Allen;  C.  D.  SeCheverell,  Secretary. 
WYOMING    Public    Service    Commission — C.    L, 

Draper,    Chairman;    Maurice    Groshon,    H.    M. 

Huntington;  H.  A.  Floyd,  Secretary. 
CANADA  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  Ottawa 

— Hon.  F.  B.  Carvell,  K.  C,  Chief  Commissioner; 

S.  J.  McLean,  Assistant  Chief  Commissioner;  Hon. 

W.  B.  Nantel,  K.  C,  Deputy  Chief  Commissioner; 

A.  S.  Goodcve,  A.  C.  Boyce,  K.   C  ,  Dr.  J.  C. 

Rutherford,  C.  M.  G.;  A.  P.  Cartwright,  Secretary. 
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UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  STATISTICS. 


Year. 
(Fiscal.) 

Post 
Offices. 

Extent 
ot  Post 
Routes. 

Paid  as  Com- 
pensation of 
Postmasters. 

Gross 
Revenue  of 
Department 

Gross  Ex- 
penditure of 
Department 

Ordinary 

Postage  Stamps 

Issued. 

1800     

Number. 
903 
2.300 
4.500 
8,450 
13,468 
18,417 
24.410 
28,498 
28,586 
28,875 
29,047 
28,878 
20,550 
23,828 
25,163 
26,481 
27,106 
28,492 
30,045 
31,863 
33,244 
34,294 
35,547 
36,383 
.37,345 
38,253 
40,588 
42,989 
44,512 
46,231 
46,820 
48,434 
51,252 
53,614 
55,157 
57,376 
58,999 
62,401 
64,329 
67,119 
68,403 
69,805 
70,064 
70.360 
71,022 
73,570 
75.000 
76,688 
76,945 
75,924 
74,169 
71,131 
68,131 
65,600 
62,659 
61,158 
60,144 
59,580 
59,237 
58,729 
58,020 
56,810 
56,380 
55,934 
55,418 
54.345 
53.084 

Miles. 
20.817 
36,406 
72,492 
115,176 
155.739 
178,672 
227,908 
240,594 
140,399 
134,013 
139,598 
139,172 
142,340 
180,921 
203,245 
216,928 
223,731 
231.232 
238,359 
251.398 
256.210 
269,097 
277,873 
281,798 
292,820 
301.966 
316.711 
343,888 
344,006 
343,618 
353.166 
359.530 
365.251 
368.660 
392,874 
403,976 
416,159 
427.990 
439.027 
447,591 
453,833 
454,746 
456,026 
463,313 
470,032 
480,461 
496,948 
500,989 
511,808 
507,540 
606,268 
496,818 
486,805 
478,711 
463,406 
450,738 
448,018 
447,998 
435,388 
436,469 
436,293 
435.597 
433,334 
444,279 
479,487 
465,371 
455,439 

Dollars. 

69.242 

149.438 

352.295 

595,234 

1,028,925 

1,549,376 

2,135,335 

2,552,868 

2,514,157 

2,340,767 

2,876,983 

3,174.326 

3,383.382 

3,454,677 

4,033,728 

4.255,311 

4,546,958 

4,673,466 

5,028,381 

5,121,665 

5,725,468 

5,818,472 

7,049,936 

7.381,460 

7,284,283 

7,966,921 

7,182,239 

7.708,407 

8,298,743 

8,904.676 

10,315,394 

11,283,830 

11,243,848 

11,348,178 

11,929,481 

12,589,768 

13,168,991 

13,753,096 

14,527,000 

15,249.565 

15.863.622 

15.899,709 

16.079.508 

16.561.181 

16,908,384 

17.453,433 

18,223„506 

19.112,097 

19.949,515 

20,783,919 

21,631.724 

22,273.343 

22.743,342 

23,.544,585 

24.575,096 

25,599,397 

26,569.892 

27.521.040 

28.284.964 

28.647.726 

29,126.662 

29,954  209 

30,376,379 

31,086,525 

31,899,850 

»S  31,394.556 

33,.586,611 

Dollars. 

280,806 

551.755 

1,111,761 

1,919,314 

4.543.522 

5,499.985 

6,642,136 

8,518,067 

8,349,296 

8,299,821 

11,163,790 

12.438,254 

14,556.159 

14.436.986 

15,297,027 

16,292,601 

18,344,511 

19,772,221 

20,037,045 

21,915,426 

22.996,742 

26,471,072 

26,791,360 

28,644.198 

27.531.585 

29,277,517 

30,041,983 

33,315,479 

36,785,398 

41,876,410 

45.508,693 

43.325.959 

42.560,844 

43,948,423 

48,837,609 

52,695,176 

56,175,611 

60,882,098 

65,931,786 

70,930,475 

75,896,993 

75,080,479 

76,983,128 

82,499.208 

82,665,462 

89,012.618 

95,021,384 

102,354,579 

111,631,193 

121,848,047 

134,224,443 

143,582,624 

152,826,585 

167,932,782 

183,586,005 

191,478,663 

203:562,383 

224,128,668 

237.879,824 

246,744,016 

266,619,525 

287,934,566 

287,248,166 

312,0,67.689 

329,726,116 

388,975,962 

436,239,126 

Dollars. 

213,994 

495.969 

1,160,926 

1,932,708 

4,718,236 

5,212,953 

9,968,342 

19,170.610 

13,606,759 

11,125.364 

11,314,207 

12,644,786 

13,694,728 

15,352,079 

19.235,483 

22,730,593 

23,698,131 

23,998,837 

24,390,104 

26,658,192 

29,084,946 

32,126,415 

33,611,309 

33,263,488 

33,486,322 

34,165,084 

33,449,899 

36,542,804 

39,592,566 

40,482,021 

43,282.944 

47,224,560 

50.046.235 

51.004.744 

53,006.194 

56.468.315 

62,317,119 

66,259,548 

73,059,619 

76,980,846 

81,581,681 

84,994,112 

87,179,551 

90,932,669 

94,077,242 

98,033,623 

101,632,160 

107.740,267 

115,554,921 

124,785,697 

138.784.487 

162.362,116 

167,399,169 

178.449.778 

190,238.288 

208.351.886 

221.004,102 

229.977.224 

237,648,926 

248.526.450 

262,067,541 

283,543.769 

298.546.026 

306.204,033 

319,838,718 

324.833,728 

362.497.635 

Ntimber. 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1,540,545 

1855 

72,977,300 

I860 

216,370,660 

1861 

211,788,518 

1862 

251,307,105 

1863 

338,340,385 

1864 

334,054,610 

1865 

387,419,455 

1866 

347,734,325 

1867 

371.599,605 

1868 

383,470,500 

1869 

421,047,460 

468,118,445 

1871 

439,126,175 

641,445,070 

1373 

601,931,520 

632,733.420 

1875 

682.342,470 

698,799,090 

1877 

689,580.670 
742,461,940 

1879 

774,358,780 

876.681.970 

1881 

954,128.450 

1,114,560.330 

1883 

1,202,743,800 

1,459.768,460 

1885 

1.465,122,935 

1,620,784,100 

1887 

1,746,985,520 

1,867,173,140 

1889 

1,961,980,840 

2,219,737,060 

1891 

2,397.603.340 

2.543.270,210 

1893 

2,7.50,293,095 

2.602.278,358 

1895 

2,795,424,807 

3,025,481.465 

1897 

3.063.633.880 

3,418,468,360 

1899 

3.692,775,815 

3,998,544.564 

1901 

4,239.273,696 

4,621,285,723 

1903 

5.270,649,115 

5,330,886,845 

1905 

5,751,017.915 

'6.284,450,495 

1907 

7,061,036,615 

7,651,400,405 

1909 

8,731,875  393 

9,067,164,886 

1911 

10,046,068,728 

9,928,263,748 

1913 

10,962.368.748 

11,112,254,281 

1915 

11,226,386,415 

11,671,842,200 

1917 

12,451.522,177 

1919 

13,066,784,852 
15.020.470,168 

Free  (city)  delivery  .service  authorized  by  act  of  March  3,  1803.  Established  July  1.  1863.  The  first 
experimental  rural-dolivery  service  was  established  on  October  1,  1896,  simultaneously  on  three  routes, 
from  Charleston,  Uvilla,  and  Halltown,  W.  Va.  Special-delivery  service  authorized  by  act  of  March  3, 
1885.  Established  October  1,  1885  Service  restricted  to  delivery  of  letters  at  any  free-delivery  ofllce 
or  In  any  town  of  4.000  or  more  inhabitants.  Money-order  system  went  into  operation  November  1,  1864, 
under  act  of  Congress  of  May  17,  1864.  International  money  orders  first  issued  under  convention  of  October 
2,  1867.     Postal  cards  first  issued  May  1,  1873,  under  act  of  Juno  8,  1872 

MISCELLANEOUS   DATA,    YEAR   ENDING   JUNE   30,    1919. 

Postal  cards  issued,  456,924,490;  money  order  offices  in  operation,  54,826;  domestic  money  orders 
issued,  131,896,880  (81,109.612,851);  International  money  orders  issued,  2,447,899  ($39,766,077):  number 
of  city  delivery  offices  (1918),  1,992;  number  of  city  delivery  carriers  (1918),  34,693;  cost  of  city  delivery 
service,  S49,995,450;  number  of  rural  delivery  carriers,  43,097;  rural  delivery  service  mileage,  1,143,467: 
annual  travel  (miles)  of  rural  delivery  carrlere,  346,066,596;  cost  of  rural  delivery  service,  564,791,697: 
special  delivery  service,  pieces  delivered  (1918),  47,046,537.    Postal_savlngs  depositors.  612,188  ($167,323,260) 

The  railway  mail  service  (1918)  cost  356,373,449.  " 


Foreign  Envoys  in  the  United  States. 
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UNITED    STATES    ENVOYS    TO    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

AMBASSADORS    (S17,500  Each). 


Argentina — Frederic    J.    Stimson,    Mass.;    Sumner 
Welles,  Sec.;  Jullua  Klein.  Com'l  Attache. 

Belgium — Brand  Whitloclj,  Ohio;  Norman  Armour, 
Sec. 

Brazil — Edwin  V.  Morgan,  N.  Y.;  Craig  W.  Wads- 
worth,  Sec;  Julius  B.  Philippi,  Com'l  Attache 

Chili — Joseph  H.  Shea,  Ind.:  W.  D.  Robbins,  Sec. 

France — Hugh    C     Wallace,    Mo.;    R.    W.    Bliss, 
Counsellor;  Sheldon  Whitehouse,  Sec. 

Great    Britain— John    W.    Davis,    W.    Va.;    J.    B 
Wright,  Counsellor;  Edw.  Bell,  Sec. 


Italy — Norval  Richardson,  Sec. 

Japan — Roland  S.  Morris.  Pa.;  J.  W.  Ballantine, 

Japanese  Sec. 
Mexico — Heni-y  P.  Fletcher,  Pa.;  Geo.  T.  Summerlln, 

Counsellor;  Oliver  B.  Harrlman.  Sec. 
Peru— Benton  McMillin,  Tenn.;  W.  W.  Smith,  Sec; 

W.  F.  Montavon,  Com'l  Attache. 
Russia — Davifl  R.  Francis,  Mo  ;  DeWitt  C.  Poole, 

Jr.,  Counsellor 
Spain — Joseph  E   Willard,  Va.;  Alex.  R   Magruder. 

Sec  ;  Chester  L  Jones,  Com'l  Attache. 


MINISTERS  (§10,000  Each.  Except  China,  Cuba,   Czecho-Slovakia,  Netherlands  ami  Poland,  $12,0  jO 

Each;  and  Liberia,  85,000). 

Nicaragua— Benj.  L.  Jefferson,  Cnl. 


Bolivia^ 

Bulgaria — 

China — 

Colombia— Hoffman  Philip,  N    Y  ;  Jolm  W    Belt, 

Sec. 
Costa  Rica — 
Cuba — Wiiiiam    E.    Gonzales,    S     C  ;    Rutherfurd 

Bingham,  Sec. 
Czecho-Slovalda — Richard     Crane,     111.;     \.     W 

Dulles,  Sec. 
Denmark — Norman  Hapgood,  N.  Y  ;  S  W  Morgan, 

Sec;  N   L.  Anderson,  Com'l  Attache 
Dominicar— W.  W.  Russell,  D.  of  C. 
Ecuador — Chas.     S.     Hartman,     Mout.;     Wm      F 

Montavon,  Com  1  Attaclie 
Greece— Garrett  Droppers,  Ms.ss.;  I'rod.  C    Cliabot, 

Guatemala — W.  C.  Thurston,  Sec 

Haytl— A   Bailly-Blanchard.  La    ^ 

Honduras — T   Sambola  Jones,  La. 

Liberia — Jos    L.  Johnson,  Oliio;  R.  C.  Bandy,  Sec 

Luxemburg-^ (See  Motherlands) 

Montenegro — Garrett  Droppers,  Mass. 

Morocco — JvTaxwcll  Blake,  Mo  ;   Chester  L.  Jones, 

Com'l  Attache 
Ketherlands — F.  M.  Gunther,  Sec 


Norway — A.  G   Scbmedeman,  Wis.;  CI;a3  B.  Curtis, 

Sec;  N.  L.  Anderson,  Com'!  Attache 
Panama — Wm.    J.    Piloe,    Ky.;    Ca-spar    Y.    Offut. 

Sec,  Neb. 
Paraguay — Daniei  F.  Mooney,  Ohio;  Julius  Klein, 

Com'l  Attache,  Cal. 
Persia — John   L.    Caldwell,    Kan.;    Francis    White, 

Sec  ,  Md. 
Poland— Hugh  S.  Gibson,  Ca!  ;  Fred.  R.  Dolbeaie, 

Sec,  N.  Y. 
Portugal — Thos.  K.  Biict),  K    J.;  Rich.  E.  Pennoyer, 

See  ,  Cal. 
Rouinania — Chas.     J.     Vopicka,     lil.;     H.     F.     A. 

Schoenteld,  Sec,  D    of  C 
Salvador — Boaz    W.    Long,    N.    Mex.;    Frank    D. 

Arnold,  Sec,  Pa 
Serbs,  Croats,  ami  Slovenes — H   P.  Dodge,  Ma.'w. 
Siam — John  C.  vVliite,  Sec. 
Sweden — Ira    Nelson    Mori  is,    II!  ;    Post    Wheeler, 

Counsellor,  Wash. 
Switzerland- Pleasant   A.    Stova!!,    Ga.;    Hugh   R 

Wilson,  Sec,  III. 
Uruguay— Robert    Eramett    Jeffery,    Ark  ;    Julius 

Klein,  Com'l  Attache,  Cal. 
Venezuela — Preston      Goodwin,      Ol.lii.;      Stewart 

Johnson,  Sec  ,  111. 


FOHEIC^I    ENVOYS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

AMBASSADORS. 


Argentina — Dr.  Tomaa  A.  Le  Breton;  Dr.  Felipe  A. 

Espil,    Sec;   H.   D.   Moreno,    Counsellor;   Hugo 

Wilson,  Com'l  Attache. 
Austria — 
Belgium — Baron  de  Cartier  de  Marchlenne;  Pol  Le 

Telller,  Sec. 
Brazil — Augusto  Cochrane  de  Alenoar 
Chill — Don  Bcltran  Mathieu;  Don  Luis  F.  Yanez, 

Sec;  Don  Aituro  Titus,  Com'l  Sec 
France — J.    J.    Jusserand;    Charles    de    Cliambrun, 

Coimsellor;  M.  Ilelimann,  Com'l  Attache. 
Germany — 
Great  Britain— ^'iseount  Grey  of  Fallodon;  Ronald 

C.  Lindsay,  Counsellor;  Henry  G.  Chilton,  Sec  ; 

John  J.  Broderick,  Com'l  Sec 


Hungary — 

Italy — Baron  Romano  Aiezzano;  Giuseppe 
Brambilia,  Counsellor. 

Japan — Rljuro  Shidehara;  Koki  Hirota,  Sec;  Akira 
Den,  Financial  Attaclie 

Mexico — Senor  Ing  Ygnacio  BoniUas;  Dr.  J.  B. 
Rojo,  Counsellor;  Dr  Hicardo  Huerta,  Sec;  Senor 
Manuel  Y.  de  Negri,  Com'l  Attiieho. 

Peru — Froderico  A.  Pezet:  Senor  EdtiardoHlgginson, 
Consul  Cen    to  United  States. 

Russia — Boris  Bakhmetieff;  Henry  de  Back,  Coun- 
sellor; C.  J.  Medizkhovsky,  Com'l  Attache. 

Spain — Don  Juan  Riano  y  Gayangos;  Don  Juan  F. 
de  Cardenas,  Counsellor;  Don  Gonzalo  de  Ojeda, 
Sec 


Bolivia — Don  Ignacio  Calderon;  Alberto  Cortadellas, 

Sec. 
Bulgaria — Stephen  Panaretoff;  Dr.  P.  Lessinoff,  Sec 
China— V.    Kyuin    Wellington    Koo;    Yung    Kwai, 

Counsellor;  Lingoh  Wang,  Sec 
Colombia — Dr.    Carlos    A.    Urueta;     Dr.    Alfonso 

Delgado,  Sec 
Costa  Rica — 
Cuba — Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Cespedes;  Dr.  Arturo  P   y 

Almeida,  Sec;  P.  A.  Bonet,  Com'l  Attache 
Denmark — Constantln  Brun;  Peter  C.  Schou,  Sec; 

Jorgen  Kiaer,  Com'l  Sec;  Soren  Sorensen,  Agri- 
cultural Attache. 
Dominica — Dr.  Luis  Galvan. 
Ecuador — Dr.  Don  Rafael  H    Elizalde;  Don  Miguel 

A.  de  Ycaza,  Sec. 
Finland — Armas  H.  Saastamoincn;  Judge  E.  lives. 

Sec. 
Greece — Georges  Roussos;  Kimon  CoUas,  Sec. 
Guatemala — Don  Joaquin  Meudez;  Don  P^rancisco 

S.  Latour,  Sec. 
Haytl — Charles  Moravia;  Albert  Blanchet,  Sec 
Honduras — Don   J.   A.   L.    Gutierrez;    Don   R.    C. 

Diaz,  Sec 
Montenegro — Gen.  Antoine  Gvosdenovitch. 
Netherlands— J.  T.  Cremer;  Dr.  W.  H.  de  Beaufort, 

Counsellor;  Dr.  D.  H.  Andreae,  Com'l  Attache. 


MINISTERS. 

Nicaragua — Don  Diego  M.  Clmmtjrro;  Don  Manuel 


Zavala,  Sec. 
Norv/ay— H    H    Bryn;  Erik  K.  B    Arentz,  Sec;  W. 

T.  M.  dc  Morgenstieme,  Com'l  Adviser. 
Panama — Dr     Don    Belisario    Porras;    Don    J     E^ 

Letevro,  Sec 
Paraguay — Manuel  Gondra. 
Persia — Mirza  AMul  All  Khan,  .Sadigh-es-Saltaneh; 

All  Asghar  Khan,  Sec. 
Poland — Prince  Casimir  Lubomiiski;  Francis  Pulaski, 

Counsellor 
Portugal — Viscotmt  d'  Alte;  Justino  do  M.  Coeiho, 

Sec 
Roumania— N.    H.    Lahovary,    Sec.    and    Charge 

d' Affaires 
Salvador — Don  Salvador  Sol;  Dr.  AtiUo  Peccorinl, 

Sec 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes— -Dr.  Slavko  Y.  Grouitch; 

Alexandre  V.  Georgevitoh,  Sec 
Siam — Phva  P.  Karavongse;  Edw.  H    Loftus,  Sec. 
Sweden — -W.  A.  F.  Eltengien;  Baron  Knut  Bonde, 

Sec;  John  A.  A.  Millar,  Com'l  Attache. 
Switzerland — Hans  Sulzor;  Dr.  Conrad  Jenny,  Sec; 

C.  A.  HoffiTjann,  Gom'l  Stc. 
Turkey — 

Uruguay — Dr.  Jacobo  Varela:  Hugo  V.  de  Pena,  Sec. 
Venezuela — Dr.  Don  Santos  A.  Dominici;  Don  Luis 

Churion,  Sec. 
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Rulers  of  the  World. 


RULERS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

The  flate  of  birth,  when  known,  Is  In  parenthesis. 


Country. 


Abyssinia 

Afghanistan... 

Argentina 

Au  tralia 

Austria 

Belgium . . . . ; 

Bhutan 

Bolivia 

Brazil ...:... 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Czecho-Slovaicia  

Denmarlt 

Dominica 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

G  reece 

Guatemala 

Haytl 

Hejaz : 

Honduras 

India  (British) 

Italy 

Japan 

Jugo-Siavia — (See  Serbs,  Cr 
Korea  (Chosen) 


Liberia 

Luxemburg    -. 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Montenegro 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

Newfoundland 

New  Zealand   

Nicaraugua 

Norway 

Oman 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Persia   

Peru 

Poland.  .  .' 

Portugal     

Roumania 

Russia 

Salvador 

Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes 

Kingdom  of 

Siam 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tunis 

Turkey .    .    .    . 

XJkralnla 

Union  of  South  Africa  . . . 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Zanzibar 


Name  of  Ruler,  Etc. 


Walzeru  Zauditu  (1876),  Empress,  daughter  of  Mcnelik 

Amanullah  Khan  (1892),  Amir,  son  of  HablbuUah. 

Hipoiito  Irigoyen,  President;  term,  six  yeara 

Sir  R.  C.  Munrc-Ferguson,  Governor-General 

Karl  Seltz,  President  

Albert  (1875),  King,  nephew  of  Leopold  II 

Ugyen  Wangchuk,  Maharajah 

Jose  G.  Guerra,  President;  term,  four  years 

Dr.  Epltacio  Pessoa  (1S65),  President;  term,  four  years 

Boris  III.  (1894),  Czar,  son  of  Ferdinand 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  Governor-General 

Dr.  Juan  L.  Sanfuentes,  President;  term,  five  years;  Premier 

Hsu-Shi-Chang  (1853),  President 

Don  Marco  F.  Suarez ;  term,  four  years . '. 

Julio  Acosta,  President;  term,  six  yeare 

Gen.  Mario  G   Menocal,  President;  terra,  lour  yeara 

Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  (1850),  President 

Christian  X.  (1870),  Kins,  son  of  Frederick  VIII 

Dr.  Francisco  Henriquez  y  Caravajal,  President;  term,  six  years. .    . 

Dr.  Alfredo  B.  Moreno  (1861),  President;  term,  four  years 

Fuad  I.  (1868),  S«2«a7j 

Prof.  K.  J.  Stahiberg  (1865),  PrerfrfcTii 

Raymond  Poincare  (1858),  President;  term,  seven  years 

Friedricb  Ebert  (1870),  President;  term,  seven  years 

Alexandres  (1893),  King,  son  of  Constautine  

Don  Manuel  E.  Cabrera,  President;  term,  six  years 

Philippe  S.  Dartiquenave,  'President;  term,  four  years 

Husein  ibn  Ali,  King  (Emir) 

Presideta;  term,  four  years , . . . 

Lord  Chelmsford  (1868),  Viceroy 

Victor  Immanuel  III.  (1869),  King,  son  of  Humbert  I 

Yoshihlto  (Harunomlaj  (1879),  Mikado  (Emperor) 

oats,  and  Slovenes,  Kingdom  of). 

Governed  by  Japan,  through  a  Govcrnot -General.    At  Washington 

D.  C,  August  31,  1919,  the  "Republic  of  Korea"  was  proclaimed, 

with  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee  as  "President." 

C.  D.  B.  King,  President;  term,  four  years 

Cliarlotte  (1896),  Grand  Duchess 

Gen.  Venustlano  Carranza,  President;  term,"four  years 

Albert  (1848),  Prince,  son  of  Charles  III 

Gen.  Vukotich,  Governor,  appointed  by  Serbia-Montenegro  Parllam't 

Mulai  Yusef,  Sultan,  son  of  Mulal-Hassan 

Tribhubana  Bir  Bikram  (1906),  Shah 

Wiihelmina  (1880),  Queen,  daughter  of  William  III 

Sir  C.  A.  Harris,  Governor;  M.  P.  Cashln,  Prime  Minister 

Earl  of  Liverpool,  Governor-General;  W.  F.  Massey,  Premier 

Gen.  Emiiiano  Chamorra,  President;  term,  four  years 

Haakon  VII.  (1872),  KiJig,  son  of  Frederick  VIII.  of  Denmark 

Sey vid  Talmur,  SvJXan,  son  of  Seyvld  Feysil 

Dr.  Belisario  Porras,  President;  term,  four  years 

Dr.  Manuel  Franco,  President;  term,  four  years 

Ahmed  Mirza  (1898),  Sultan  (Shah),  son  of  Mohammed  All 

Augusto  B.  Leguia,  President;  term,  four  years 

Joseph  P*llsudski  (1867),  Presideta 

Dr.  Antonio  J.  d' Almeida  (1865)   President;  term,  four  years 

Ferdinand  I.  (1865),  King,  nephew  of  late  King  Carol .' 

Governed  by  a  Soviet  Cabinet,  with  Lenine  and  Trotzky  as  its  chief 

members 

Gen  Rafael  L.  Gutierrez,  Presideta:  term,  four  yeare 


Alexander,  son  of  King  Peter  (regency"; 

Chao  Fa  Maha>Vajiravudh  (1881),  King,  son  of  Chulalong  Korn  1.. 

Alphonso  XIII.  (1886),  King,  son  of  Alphonso  XII 

Gustal  V.  (1858),  King,  son  of  Oscar  II 

,  President;  term,  one  year 


Sldi  Mohammed  Ben  Na.sr  (1855),  Bey.  son  of  Mohammed  Pasha. . 

Mohammed  VI.  (1861),  Sultan,  son  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid 

Gen.  J.  C.  Smuts 

Viscount  Buxton,  Governor-General 

George  V.  (1865),  King,  and  Emperor  (of  India),  son  of  Edward  VII. 

VVoodrow  Wilson  (1856),  President;  term,  four  years  

(For  Cabinet,  etc.,  see  Index). 

Dr.  Baltasar  Bmm,  President;  term,  four  years 

Gen.  Juan  V.  Gomez,  President;  term,  seven  years 

Seyyld  Khalifabin  Harub  (1879),  Sultan 


Access'n" 


1917 
1919 
1916 
1916 
1919 
1909 
1907 
1917 
1919 
1918 
1916 
1915 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1917 
1918 
1912 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1919 
1913 
1919 
1917 
1917 
1915 
1916 

i9i6 
1900 
1912 


1920 
1919 
1917 

1889 

i9i2 
1911 
1890 

i9i5 
1916 
1905 
1913 
1918 
1916 
1909 
1919 

i9i9 
1914 

1918 
1919 

1919 
1910 
1886 
190? 
1920 
1906 
1918 
1919 

igio 

1917 

1919 
1915 
1911 


Borneo,  Ceylon,  Beluchistan,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  Madagascar,  and  many  other  countries  which 
formerly  were  Independent  kingdoms,  are  now  governed  by  Britain.  France,  and  other  great  powers,  and 
so  are  not  Included  in  the  above  table. 

In  the  cases  of  Presidents  the  date  of  accession  is  that  of  the  beginning  of  their  present  terms. 


Latin-American  Premiers. 
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BELGIUM. 

Premier  and  MinUter  of  S<«ae— Leon  Delacroix. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs— P.  Hymans 
Minister  V/ar — M.  Mass  on. 
Minister  Finance — M.  Jasper. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 
Prime  Minister— M  Tusar    ^     ^^ 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Dr.  Edward  Benes. 
Minister  of  Finance — Dr.  Horacek. 
Minister  of  Commerce — Dr.  Heidler. 
Minister  of  Agriculture — M.  Prasck. 
Minister  of  Post  and  Telegraph — M.  Stanek. 

DENMARK. 
President  Council  and  Minister  Justice — Carl  TUeodor 

ZaUle.  „   „ 

Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Erik  Scavemus 
Minister  Commerce — Cliristopher  F.  Hage. 
Minister  Finance — Dr  Plill.  Edvard  Brandes. 

FlNLA>fD. 
Premier — J.  H.  Wennola. 
Foreign  Affairs — Rudolf  Holflti. 
Finance — J.  Lundson. 
Commeice — Eero  Erkko. 
AgricTtUure — Gustaf  Kallio  and  Eero  HaW. 

FRANCE. 
Premier  and  Minister  H'ar,— Georges  Clemenceau. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Stephen  Piclion. 
Minister  Justice — LouLs  Nail. 
Minister  Interior — Juica  Pams. 
Minister  Finance — Louis  Klotz.  / 

Minister  Marine — Georges  Leygues.         ^   „  , 
Minister  Commence,   Industry,   Posts  and  Telegraphs 

and  Marine — Louis  Da'oois. 
Minister  Public  Works — Albeit  Claveille. 
Minister  Industrial  Reconstruction — Louis  Loucheur. 
Minister   Public   Instntction    and    Fine   Arts — Leon 

Berard. 
Minister  Colonies — Henry  Simon. 
Minister  Labor  and  Social  Foresight— Paul  Jourdain. 
Minister  Agiiculture  and  Provisions — M.  Noulens. 
Minister  Liberated  Regions — Albert  Lebrun 

GERMANY. 
Premier — Herr  Bauer. 
Interior — Hermann  Muller. 
Foreign  Affairs — Herr  MuUor. 
Finance— Herr  Erzbarger,  Vice-Chancellor. 
Economics — Herr  Wissel 
Labor — Herr  Schlicke. 

Treasw  v — Herr  Meyer.  

Posts  and  Telegraphs — Herr  Johanu  Glesbert. 

Defense — Herr  Noske 

Food — Herr  Schmidt. 

CoUmies  and  Covtmunlcatior,^ — Herr  Bell 

Agriculture — Otto  Braan. 

GREECE. 
President  of  Council  and  Minister  of  War — Eleutherios 

Venizelos.  „  „    „ 

Vice-President  %nd  Minister  of  A^avy — E   Repoulis 
Minister  Agriculture — G.  Kafantaris. 
Minister  Finance — Milt  Negrepontis. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Nicolas  Politls. 


-Davia 


CHIEF    FOREIGN    CABINETS. 

(A3  of  November  15,  1919.) 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury- 

Lloyd  George. 
Minister  Without  Portfolio — G.  N.  Barnes 
Lord  President  of  the  CouncU  and  Leader  of  the  House 

ofLord^ — Arthur  J.  Balfour. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — Austen  Ctiamberlain. 
Lord  Chancellor — Lord  Birkenhead. 
Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 

— A.  Bonar  Law 
Secretary  for  Home  Affaiis — Edward  Shortt. 
See)  etary  for  Foreign  Affairs — Earl  Curzon. 
Seci  etary  for  Colonies — Viscount  Milner.  ,   '-. 

Secretary  for  R'a;  — Winston  S.  Churcliill. 
Seer aary  for  India — E   S.  Montagu. 
President  Boaid  Trade — Sir  Auckland  Geddes 
Minister  of  Labor — Sir  R.  S   Home. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — Walter  Long. 
Minister  of  Transport — Sir  Eric  Geddes 
President  Board  AgiicuVAiTe — Lord  Lee 
President  Board  Education — H.  A.  L.  Fisher    • 
Secretary  for  Scotland — R.  Munro. 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — Viscount  liYench. 
Chief  Secretary  foi  Ireland — J   I   Macpherson. 

.    HOLLAND. 
Minister  Inteiior — Dr.  Ruys  de  Beevenbrouck 
Minister  Foreign  Affaiis — Dr.  H.  A.  van  Karnabeek. 
Minister  Navy — W.  Naudlu  ten  Gate. 
Minister  Finance —  S.  de  Vries. 
Minister  War — Jhr.  E.  A.  A.  Alting  van  Geusau. 
Minister  Agriculture — H.  A.  van  Ysselsteyn. 

ITALY. 
Premier  and  Minister  Interior — P.  S.  Nltti. 
Minister  Foieign  Affairs — Vlterio  Scialoia. 
Minister  Finance — Francesco  Tedesco. 
Minister  Treasury — Carlo  Schanzer  ,    _    „     ., 

Minister   War  and    Navy — Rear  .Admiral  G.  Secnl. 
Ministei  Agriculture — Achille  Visocohi 

NORWAY. 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  Agriculture — Gunnar 

Knudsen. 
Minister  Foi  eign  Affairs — Nils  Imen. 
Minister  Finance — Anton  Ombolt. 
Ministei  Co?nmerce — Blrger  Stuevold  Hansen. 

-      POLAND,. 
Premier — I.  J.  Paderewski. 
Minister  of  War — Gen.  Sosnkowski 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce — Ignacy  SzczenI- 

SERBS,  CROATS,  &  SLOVENES  (Kingdom  of) 

Premier — Ljoubomir  M   Davldovitch 

Foreign  Affairs — -Dr.  A.  Trumbitcl\ 

Agriculture — Dr.  Poljak. 

Finance — Dr  V.  Veljkovitch. 

War  and  Navy — Gen.  S.  S.  Kadzitch 

Commace  and  Industries — Dr.  Albert  Kramer. 

SWEDEN. 
PHme  Minister — Nils  Eden,  P"n.  D. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs — J.  Hellner,  LL.  D. 
Minister  Nam — Baron  E.  K   Palmstierna. 
Minister  War—'E,   A   Nilson. 
Minister  Finance — ?   W.  Thoreson. 
Minister  Agriculture — Alfred  Pctterson. 


JAPANESE 

Premier — Mr.  Takashi  Hara.  ^     ,^ 

Minister    for     Foreign    Affairs — Viscount     Yasuya 

TJchida.  „  , 

Minister  for  Htrme  A  flairs — Mr.  Takejiro  Tokonami. 
Miitlster  of  the  Navy — Mr.  Tomosaburo  Kato.    ■ 
Minister  of  Finance — Baroa  Koreklyo  Takahashi. 


CAB8KET. 

Minister  for  Agiicuttme  and  Commerce — Mr.  Tatsuo 

Yamamoto. 
Minister  of  Wai — Mr.  GiichI  Tanaka. 
Minister  of  Communication — Mr.  Utaro  Noda 
Minister  of  Education — Mr.  Tokiigoro  Nakahasni. 
Ministei  of  Justice— Mr  Takashi  Hara. 


LATSN-ARSERICAFI    PREMIERS. 

There  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  Premiers  in  the  Latin-American  countries.  In  the  following  list  the  chief 
member  of  the  Cabinet  is  named  with  his  portfolio 


Areentina — Domingo  E.  Salaberry  (Inte?!or) 

Bolivia — Carlos  Gutierrez  (Foreign). 

Brazil — Alfredo  Pinto  (Interior  and  Justice). 

Chile — Enrique  Bermudez  (Interior).         _ 

Colombia — Gen.  Marcelino  Arango  (Interior) . 

Costa  Rica — Andres  Venegas  (State  and  Foreign). 

Cuba— Pablo  Desvernlne  (State) . 

Ecuador — Jose  M.  Ayora  (Interior). 

Guatemala— Luis  T.  Herrarte  (Foreign). 

Haytl — Constantin  Benoit  (Foreign  and  Justice). 


Honduras — Jesus,  M.  Alvarado  (State  and  Foreign). 
Mexico — Manuel  A.  Bei'langa  (Interior). 
Nicaragua — Sr.  Montalvan  (Interior). 
Panama — Ricardo  J.  Altaro  (Interior  and  Justice). 
Paraguay — Dr.  Luis  A.  Riart  (Interior). 
Peru— Alcjandrino  Magulnar  (Interior). 
Salvador — Juan  F.  Paredes  (Foreign,  Pubhc  Instruc- 
tion and  Justice). 
Uruguay — Pedro  M.  Rios  (Interior).  . 

Venezuela— J.  de  D.  Mendez  y  Mendoza  (Foreign). 
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The  British  Parliament 


THE    BRITISH    PARLIAMENT. 

(^s  of  November  15,  1919.) 

THE  supreme  legislative  power  of  the  British  Empire  Is,  by  its  Constitution,  vested  In  Parliament. 
This  body  consists  of  two  Houses,  the  Lords  and  the  Commons.  In  a  technical,  constitutional  sense,  the 
Parliament  la  composed  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Three  Estates  of  the  Realm,  which  are — The  Lords' 
Spiritual,  the  Lords  Temporal,  and  the  Commons.  The  normal  life  of  Parliament  from  one  general  election 
to  aiiotlier  is  five  years. 

The  House  of  Lords  Is  composed  of  the  whole  Peerage  of  England  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
of  certain  representative  Peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  many  members  of  these  latter  have  also  English 
titles  which  give  them  seats  in  the  House.  The  Dulte  of  Buccleuch  sits  as  Earl  of  Doncaster,  and  the  Dulte 
of  Leinster  as  Viscount  Leinster.  The  House  at  present  consists  of  2  Princes  of  the  Blood,  2  Archbishops, 
20  Dukes,  29  Marquises,  125  Earls,  55  Viscounts,  24  Bishops,  382  Barons,  16  Scottish  Representative  Peers 
elected  for  each  Parliament,  and  27  Irish  Representative  Peers  elected  lor  life.  Besides  the  Peers,  the 
House  of  Lords  contains,  as  members,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  24  Bishops  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  Archbishops  and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester  are  always 
members.  The  other  bishoprics  in  the  present  Lords  arc  St.  Asaph,  Bath  and  Wells,  St.  Albans,  St.  Davids, 
Wakefield,  Bangor,  Liverpool,  Oxford,  Manchester,  Southwell,  Ely,  Carlisle,  Gloucester,  Rochester,  Coventi-y, 
LlandafT,  Chicliester,  Norwich,  Lincoln,  Southwark,  and  Birmingham.  The  Lords  Temporal  sue  divided 
into  Dukes,  Marquesses,  Earls,  Viscoimts,  and  Barons,  ranking  in  the  order  named. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  is  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  House  of  Commons  consisted,  until  the  generq,!  election  (Dec.  14,  1918),  of  670  members — 465 
for  England.  30  for  Wales,  72  for  Scotland,  and  103  for  Ireland.     Salary  £400. 

The  division  of  parties  In  the  House  of  Commons,  after  the  general  election  in  December,  1910,  was 
as  follows:  Liberals,  272;  Nationalists,  76;  Independent  Nationalists,  8,  and  42  Labor  members;  Unionists, 
272;  the  Ministerial  majority  being  126;  the  majority  on  November  1,  1914,  was  96.  This  was  later  changed 
by  by-elections  so  that,  on  December  14,  1918,  the  House,  prior  to  the  General  Election,  held  on  that  day, 
stood:  Unionists,  282;  Liberals,  260;  Labor,  38;  Irish  Nationalists,  78;  Sinn  Eeiners,  6;  National  Party,  t>; 
Independent,  1. 

The  new  Hovise  consists  of  707  members.  As  chosen  in  December.  1918.  it  stood  thus:  Coalition  Union- 
ists, 334;  Coalition  Liberals,  127;  Coalition  Labor,  10.  Total  Coalitionists,  471.  Other  parties:  Unionists, 
46:  Asquith  Liberals,  37;  Labor,  65;  National  Party,  2;  Socialists,  1;  Irish  Nationalists,  7;  Sinn  Felnera,  73; 
Independents.  5.  Total  of  these  other  parties,  236.  Coalition  majority,  235.  Coalition  majority  with  46 
Unionists.  327.  By-elections  have  changed  these  totals,  the  Coalitionists  having  won  1  seat  and  lost  5  up 
to  November  1,  1919. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  is  the  Right  Hon.  James  William  Lowther,  M.  P.  for  Penrith. 

One  feature  of  th6  December  14,  1918,  election  was  the  dearth  of  small  majorities  Under  the  new 
Francliise  Act  (permitting  women  for  the  first  time  to  vote),  every  candidate  who  failed  to  obtain  one-eighth 
of  the  votes  polled  In  his  constituency  forfeited  his  deposit  of  150  pounds  sterling  (S730).  More  than  130 
candidates  so  failed.  Among  the  victims  was  former  Premier  H.  H  Asquith,  who  had  represented  East 
Fife  since  1886,  and  who  was  at  last  defeated  by  Sir  Alexander  Sprot,  a  soldier.  Mr.  Henderson  and  his 
pacifist  Labor  members  of  Commons  were  swept  under  and  Mr.  Barnes  and  his  militants  won.  Not  only 
Mr   Asquith   but  all  his  Front  Bench  lieutenants  and  all  his  whips  lost  their  seats. 

All  of  the  women  candidates  except  Mme  (Coimtcss)  Georgina  Markievlca,  Dublin  Sinn  Feiner,  were 
beaten. 

The  new  seats  in  the  House  are  distributed  as  follows:  England — London,  62;  borouglis,  193;  counties, 
230:  universities,  7.  Total,  492.,  Wales — Boroughs,  11;  counties,  24;  universities,  1.  Total,  36.  Scot- 
laud — Boroughs,  33;  counties,  88;  universities,  3.  Total.  74.  IrelKlid — Boroughs,  21;  counties,  SO; 
universities,  4.  Total,  105.  Grand  total,  707.  Th^re  were  no  contests  for  107  of  the  707  seats.  The 
total  voting  for  the  rest  (600  seats),  was  10,761,195.  The  total  eleetor.ate,  including  women.  In  the  707 
districts,  was  21,371,612.     The  voting  was,  in  detail,  as  follows  in  the  600  contested  districts: 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


^   Coalition.                i 

NON-COAl.lTION. 

Unionist 

Liberal. 

N.  D.  P. 

Unionist 

Liberal 

Labor. 

Other. 

Total. 

I.,ondon  boroughs 

343.256 
1,396,493 
1,380,107 

77,204 
475,420 
481,033 

61,850 

145,527 

fc  94,049 

115,360 

■  83,479 
31,147 
22,824 

■24,671 

36,965 

195,011 

79,418 

30,008 

9,424 

18,729 

93.985 
437,209 
559,550 
10,335 
35,121 
87,717 
68,891 

119,704 
886,247 
884,648 
56,153 
124,722 
181,266 
122,462 

84,160 

247,588 

141,581 

5,161 

2,460 

62,763 

36,598 

755,274 

English  boroughs. . . ; 

English  counties 

Welsh  boroughs 

3,721,447 

3,557,484 

192,331 

Welsh  counties 

20,728 
193,131 
150,554 

337,982 

Scottish  boroughs 

612,997 
512,594 

Total 

3,484,269 

1,450,443 

161,521 

369,555 

1,298,808 

2,375.202 

550,311 

9,690,109 

5,096,233 

4,593.876 

IRELAND. 


U. 

N. 

S.  F. 

Other. 

Total. 

Boroughs 

96.274 
192.962 

59.372 
178,021 

115,223 
369,882 

14.575 
2,153 

285,444 

Counties 

743,018 

Total 

289.236 

237,393 

485.105 

16,728 

1,028,462 

UNIVERSITIES. 


Coalition            | 

NON-COALITION. 

u. 

L. 

u. 

L. 

Labor. 

.^n. 

S.  F. 

Other. 

Total. 

19,929 

5,197 

3,801 

812 

4,890 

1,070 

1,762 

5,163 

42,624 

25,120 

17,498 

n 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  paid  $25,000  a  year  salary;  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  S20.000;  the  Clerk  of  Commons,  Sir  Comtenay  P.  Ilbert,  SIO.OOO;  the  Clerk  ol  Parliaments,  Sir 
Arthur  T.  Thrlng,  S12,500. 

Lady  Astor  (wife  of  the  second  Viscount  Astor,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
William  Waldorf  Astor,  in  1919)  was  elected  on  November  15,  1919,  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  Plymouth,  as  a  Unionist. 
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BRITISH  PRIME  MINISTERS  SINCE  1762. 


Earl  of  Bute May  29,  1762 

Mr.  GrenvUIe April  16.  1763 

Marquia  of  Rockingham July  12.  1765 

Duke  of  Grafton Aug.  2.  1766 

Lord  North Jan.  28.  1770 

Marquis  of  Rockingham Mar.  30,  1782 

Lord  Shelburne July  3.  1782 

Duke  of  Portland April  5.  1783 

Mr.  Pitt Dec.  27.  1783 

Mr  Addington Mar.  7.  1801 

Mr.  Pitt May  12.  1804 

Lord  Granville Jan.  8.  1806 

Duke  of  Portland Mar.  13,  1807 

Mr.  Percival June  23,   1810 

Lord  Liverpool - June  8,  1812 

Mr.  Canning Anril  11,  1827 

Lord  Goderich Aug.  10,  1827 

Duke  of  Wellington Jan.  11,  1828 

Earl  Grey Nov.  12.  1830 

Viscount  of  Melbourne July  14,  1834 

Sir  Robert  Peel Dec.  15,  1834 

Viscount  Melbourne April  18,  1835 

Sir  Robert  Peel Aug.  31,  1841 

Lord  John  Russell July  6,  1846 


Elarl  of  Derby Feb. 

Earl  of  Aberdeen Dec. 

Viscount  Palmerstone Feb. 

Earl  of  Derby Feb. 

Viscount  Palmerstone Juno 

Earl  Russell  Oct. 

Earl  of  Derby July 

Mr.  Disraeli Feb. 

Mr.  Gls'.dstone Dec. 

Ear!  of  Beaconsfield -  . .   Feb. 

Mr  Gladstone April 

Marouis  of  Salisbury June 

Mr.  Gladstone  > Feb. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury Aug. 

Mr.  Gladstone Aug. 

Earl  of  Rosebei-y Mar. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury June  25, 

H.  H.  Asquith April    8, 

Mr.  Asquith May  25, 

A.J.Balfour July    14. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman Dec.     5, 

D.  Lloyd  George ~ Deo.      7, 

Mr.  George Jan.   9, 


27. 
28. 
26, 
26, 
18, 
28, 
8, 

H: 

21. 

22, 

24, 
6, 
3. 

18, 
3, 


1852 
1852 
1855 
1868 
1859 
1865 
1866 
1868 
1868 
1874 
1880 
1SS5/ 
1886 
1886 
1892 
1894 
1895 
1908 
1915 
1902 
1905 
1916 
1919 


CORONATION  OF  ENGLISH  KINGS  AND  QUEEN.S. 


Mary,  July  6,  O.  S.,  1553 Thurs. 

Elizabeth,  November  17,  O.  S.,  1558 Thurs. 

James  I.,  March  24,  O.  S.,  1603 Tlmrs. 

Charies  I.,  March  27,  O.  S  ,  1625 Sun. 

Parliamentary  Executive,  Jan.  30,  O.S.,  1649.  .Tues. 
Cromwell,  Lord  Protector,  Dec.  16,  O.S  ,  1653  Fri. 
Charles  II.  enters  London,  May  29,  O.S.T1660.Tue3. 

James  II.,  February  6,  O.  S.,  1685 Fri. 

William  and  Mary,  February  13,  O.S.,  1689 .  .  .  Wed . 
William  III.,  December  28,  O.  S.,  1694 Fri. 


Anne,  March  8,  O.  S  ,  1702 Sun. 

George  I.,  August  1,  O.  S.,  1714 Sun. 

George  II.,  June  11,  O.  S.,  1727 Sun. 

George  III.,  October  25,  17G0 Sat. 

George  IV.,  January  29,  1820 Tues. 

William  IV.,  Jime  26,  1830 Sat. 

Victoria,  June  20,  1837 Tues. 

Edward  VU.,  August  5,  1901 Fri. 

George  V.,  June  22,  1911 Thura. 


A   TABLE   OF   BRITISH   DUKES. 


Cr. 


1868 
1701 
1703 
1682 
1694 
1663 


1874 
1337 
1694 
1889 
1675 
1643 

1694 
1766 
1719 
1702 
1707 
1756 

1483 
1766 
1716 
1675 


1707 
1703 
1684 
1547 
1833 
1814 
1874 


Title. 


Abercorn' 

Argyll! 

Athollt 

Beaufort 

Bedford 

Buccleuch  &  (1706) 
Queensben-yJ . . 

Connaughtt 

Corn  want 

Devonshire 

Fife 

Grafton 

Hamiltont    and 

Brandon 

Leeds    

Leinoter* 

Manchester 

Marlborough 

Montroset 

Newcastle 


Norfolk 

Northumberland. . 

Portland 

Richmond  &  (1876) 
Gordon  &  (1675) 
Lennoxt 

Roxburghet 

Rutland 

St.  Albans 

Somerset    

Sutherland 

Wellington 

Westminster 


Name. 


James  Hamilton,  3d  Duke 

Niall  Dlarmaid  Campbell,  10th  Duke. . . . 
John  George  Stewart-Murray,  8th  Duke. 

H.  A.  W.  Fitzroy  Somerset,  9th  Duke 

Herbrand  Arthur  Russell,  11th  Duke.  . .  . 


John    Charlea    Montagu-Douglas-Scott,    7th 

Duke  (n) 

H.  R.  H.  Arthur  William  Patrick,  1st  Duke. 

H.  R.  H.  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  9th  Duke 

II.  H.  Princess  Alexandra,  Duchess  of  (c). .  . . 
Aug.  Charles  Lennox  Fitzroy,  7th  Duke  (d) .  . 

Alfred  D.  Dou-'las-Hamilton,  13th  Duke.  .  .  . 

George  Godolphin  Osborne,  10th  Duke 

Maurice  Fitzgerald,  6th  Duke 

William  Augustus  Drogo  Montagu  (e) 

Ch.as.  R.  J.  Spencer-Churchill,  9th  Duke  (/). 

Douglas  B.  M.  R   Graham,  5th  Duke 

Henry  P.  A.  Pelham-Clinton,  7th  Duke 


Bernard  Marmaduke  Fitzalan  Howard  (g) 

Alan  Jan  Percy,  8th  Duke 

W.  J.  A.  Cavendish-Bentlnck,  6th  Duke... 


Charles  H.  Gordon-Lennox,  7th  Duke  (Ji). .    . 

Henry  John  Innes-Ker,  8th  Duke  (m) 

Henry  John  Brinsley  Manners,  8th  Duke. .  . 
Charles  V.  de  Vere  Beauclerk,  11th  Duke  (0- 

Algernon  .St.  Maur,  15th  Duke 

George  Sutherland-Loveson-Gower,  5th  Duke 

.Arthur  Charles  Wellesley,  4th  Duke  (f) 

Hugh  Richard  Arthur  Grosvenor,  2d  Duke. . 


B'n  Sue 


1869 
1872 
1871 
1847 
1S58 


1864 
1850 
1894 
18G8 
1891 
1821 

1862 
1862 
1887 
1877 
1871 
1852 
1864 

1908 
1880 
1857 


1845 
1876 
1852 
1870 
1846 
1888 
1849 
1879 


1913 
1914 
1917 
1899 
1893 


1914 

i9i6 
1908 
1912 
1882 

189, 

1895 

1893 

1892 

1892 

1874 

1879 

1917 
1918 
1879 


1903 
1892 
1906 
1898 
1894 
1913 
1900 
1899 


Heir  to  Title. 


Marq.  of  Hamilton,  s. 
Doug.  W.  Campbell,  c. 
Lord  James,  s.  m. 
Mara,  of  Worcester  8. 
Marq.  of  Tavistock,  s. 


Earl  of  Daikelth,  b. 
Prince  Arthur,  s. 


Marq.  of  Hartlngton,  8. 
Prince  Alastair  Artliur. 
Earl  of  Euston,  s. 

Marq.  of  Douglas,  s. 
Marq.  of  Carmarthen,  e. 
Lord  E.  Fitzgerald,  b. 
Viscount  Mandeville,  s. 
Marq   of  Blandford,  s. 
Marq.  of  Graham,  s. 
Lord     Francis     Pelham- 

CliDton-Hope,  b. 
Lord  Edmond  Talbot,  u 
Earl  Percy,  s. 
Marq.  of  Titchfleld,  3. 


Earl  of  Mnrch,  9. 
Marq.  of  Bowraont,  9. 
Marq.  of  Granby,  s. 
Ld.  Osborne  Beauclerk,b. 
Lord  Ernest  St.  Maur,  b. 
Lord  A.  S.-L.-Gower,  b. 
Marquis  Douro,  s. 
Lord  A.  Grosvenor,  u. 


Cr.,  created:  sue,  succeeded;  s,  son;  b,  brother;  c,  cousin;  u,  uncle. 

*  Insh  Dukes,  t  Royal  Dukes,  t  Scottish  Duk's.  (a)  Ei^jhth  Duke  of  QueensbeiTy,  descendant  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  son  of  King  Charles  II.  (6)  Son  of  King  George  V.,  of  Hanover,  (c)  Daughter 
of  the  Princess  Louise,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Edward,  (d)  Dcacondant  of  Henry  Fitzroy.  first  Duke. 
son  of  King  Charles  II.  and  Baibara  Villiers.  (e)  His  mother  was  Miss  Yznaga,  of  New  York.  His  wife 
(whom  he  married  November  14,  1900),  was  Miss  Helena  Zimmerman,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (/)  His  wife 
was  Miss  Consueio  Vanderbilt,  daughter  of  William  K.  Vanderbilt.  of  New  York.  Uf)  Premier  Duke, 
(h)  Descendant  of  Ciiaries  Lennox,  first  Duke,  son  of  King  Charles  II.  and  Louise-Renee  de  QuerouaiUes. 
(i)  Descendant  of  Charles  Beauclerk.  first  Duke,  son  of  King  Charles  II.  and  Nell  Gwynne.  (J)  Grandson 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  victor  of  Waterloo.     (7»)Hl3  wile  (1903)  was  Miss  Goetet,  of  New  York. 
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CHIEF    POLITICAL    ASSASSINATIONS    SINCE    1865. 


Abraham  liincom.  President  of  the  United  States, 

AprU  14.  1865;  died  April  15.  1865. 
Michael,  Prince  of  Serbia,  June  10,  1868. 
Prim,  Marshal  of  Spain,  December  28,  1870. 
Richard,    Earl    of    Mayo,    Governor-General    of 

India,  February  8,  1872. 
Abdul  Aziz,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  June  4,  1876. 
Alexander  II.  of  Rusgla,  March  )3,  1881. 
James  A.  Garfield,  President  of  the  United  States, 

July  2,  1881;  died  September  19,  1881;  Guiteai 

hanged,  June  30,  1882. 
Carter  H.  Harrison,  Sr.,  Mayor  of  Chicago.  Octobei 

28.  1893. 
Marie  Francois  Sadl-Carnot,  President  of  France, 

June  24,  1894. 
Stanislaus  Stambouloff,  Premier  of  Bulgaria,  July 

25    1895. 
Nasr-ed-DIn,  Shah  of  Persia,  May  1,  1896. 
Canovas  Del  Castillo,  Prime  Minister  of   Spain, 

August  8,  1897. 
Juan     Idlarte     Borda,    President    of     Uruguay, 

August  25,  1897. 
Jose  Maria  Reyna  Barrios,  President  of  Guate- 
mala. February  18,  1898. 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  September  10,  1898. 
General  Ull.sses  Heureuax,  President  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  July  26,  1899. 
William  Goebel,  Governor  of  Kentucky,  January  30, 

1900. 
Humbert.  King  of  Italy,  July  29,  1900. 
Wllllata    McKlnley,    President    of    the    United 

States,   September   6,    1901;   died   September   14, 

1901;  Leon  Czolgosz  executed,  October  29,  1901. 
Alexander,  King  of  Serbia,   and  his  wife,  Queen 

Draga.  June  11,  1903. 
BobrlkoH,  Gov.-General  of  Finland.  June  16, 1904. 
Von   Plehve,    Ruflslau    Minister  of  the  Interior, 

July  28,  1904. 
Solsalon   Soinlnen,   Procurator-General   of   Finland, 

February  6,  1905. 
Delyannls,  Grecian  Premier,  June  13,  1905. 
Major-Gen.  Count  Shuvaloff,  Russia,  July  11.  1905. 
Ex-Governor  Frank  Steunenbcrg,  Idaho,  December 

30,  1905. 
Serglus,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  February  17, 1905. 
Gen  Count  Alexis  Ignatieff,  Russia,  August  2G,  1906 
Gen.  Pavlov,  St.  Petersburg,  January  9,  1907. 


Premier  Mlrza  All  Hzam,  Persia,  August  31,  1907. 

Carlos,  King  of  Portugal.  February  1,  1908. 

Louis  Philippe,  Crown  Prince  of  Portugal,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1908. 

Prince  Ito  of  Japan,  October  26,  1909. 

Premier  Pasha  Ghall,  Egypt,  February  21,  1910. 

Peter  Arcadowltcli  Stolypln,  Premier  of  Russia, 
September  14,  1911. 

Ramon  Caceres,  President  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, November  19,  1911. 

Jose  Canalejas,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  Novem- 
ber 12,  19)2. 

Nazim  Pasha,  Turkish  Minister  of  War,  January 
23    1913. 

Manuel   E.    Araujo,   Premier  of  Salvador,   Feb- 
ruary 4,  1913. 
Francisco  I.  Madero,  President  of  Mexico,  Feb- 

ru.iry  23,  1913. 
Jose  Pino  Suarez,  Vice-President  of  Mexico,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1913. 
George,  King  of  Greece,  March  18,  1913. 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  of  Austria-Hungary 

and  his  wife.  Countess  Sophie  Chotek,  Duchess 

of  Hohenberg,  June  28,  1914. 
JeanL.  Jaures,  French  Soclallstleader, July  31, 1914. 
Gulliaume  Sam,  President  of  Haytl,  July  28,  1915. 
General    Chen    Chl-Nei,    of   Chinese   revolutionary 

party.  May  19,  1916. 
General  Count  von  Mirbach,  German  Ambassador 

to  Russia,  at  Moscow,  July  5,  1918. 
Czar  of  Russia  and  family,  July,  1918. 
German  Field  Marshal  von  Eichhorn,  in  the  Ukr.aine, 

July  31,  1918. 
Count  Karl  Sturgkh,  Austrian  Premier,  at  Vienna, 

October  21,  1918. 
Count  Stephen  Tlszn,  ex-Pres.  Hung.  Privy  Council, 

at  Budapest,  November,  1918. 
Sidonio  Paes,  President  of   Portugal,  December  14, 

1918. 
Habibullali  Khan,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  at  Lagh- 

man,  February  20,  1919. 
Kurt  Eisner,  Bavarian  Premier,  at  Munich,  February 

21,  1919. 
War  Minister  Neuring,  at  Dresden,  Saxony,  April 

12.  1919. 
Hugo    Haase,    Pres.    Ger.    Soc.   Party,   at   Berlin, 

October  8.  1919. 


DOMINION    OF    CA^iADA    GOVERNMENTAL    ROSTER. 

(Compiled  for  the  Almanac  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  Canada.) 
Seat  of  Government — Ottawa. 
Governor-General — Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.  G.,  G.  C   M.  G.,  G.  C.  V.  O.    Salary  850,000. 

Ministry. 
The  salary  of  each  member  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet  holding  a  portfolio  is  $7,000  per  annum,  except 
the  Premier,  who  receives  812,000^    The  leader  of  the  Opposition  receives  S7,000. 

-(Fiisl  Min- 


Secretaiyof  State  for  External  Affairs- 
ister)  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Borden. 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce — Right  Hon.  Sir 
George  E.  Foster.  Hon.  Frank  Cochrane,  With- 
out Portfolio. 

Minister  of  Finance — Hon.  Sir  Henry  L.  Drayton. 

Minister  of  Justice— 'Ron.  C.  J.  Doherty. 

Ministe)  of  Labor — Hon   Gideon  Robertson. 

Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals — Hon    J.  D    Reid. 

Ministei  of  Ovciseas  Military  Forces  of  Canada — Hon. 
Sir  Edward  Kemp. 

Minister  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-estatHlshmerU — Hon. 
Sir  James  A.  Louglieed. 

Secretary  of  State  of  Canada  and  Minister  of  Mines — 
Hon.  Martin  Burrell. 


Postmastet-Gencial — Hon.  P.  E.  Blondin. 
Minister  of  the  Interior — Hon.  Arthur  Melghen. 
Minister  of  Mai  ine  and  Fisheries  and  Minister  of  the 

Naval  Service — Hon.  C.  C.  Ballantyne. 
Minister  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue — Vacant. 
Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colonization— Hon.  J. 

A.  Calder. 
PresldeyU  of  the  Pi  Ivy  Councli  and  Minister  of  Health 

— Hon.  N.  W.  Rowell. 
Minister  of  Militia  and  Defense — Hon.  S.  C.  Mew- 
burn. 
MiniMei  of  Affitcultwe — Hon.  Simon  F.  Tolmie. 
Minister  of  Public   Woiks — Hon.  Arthur  L.  Sifton. 
Hon.  A.  K.  Maclean,  Without  Portfolio. 
(The  above  form  the  Cabinet ) 

Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Militia 

and  Defense — Lleut.-Col   Hugh  Clark. 
Po.i  liamentary  Secretary  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-establish- 
rneru — Franklin  B    McCurdy. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS  OF  THE  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA. 
Ontario,  Lieut.-Col    John  Strathearn  Hendrle,  C.  V.  O.,  September  26,  1914.     Quebec,  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  October  21,  1918.     New  Brunswick,  William  Pugsley,  November  16,  1917.     Nova 
Scotia,  McCullum  Grant,  November  29,  1916.     British  Columbia,  Frank  Stillman  Barnard,  December  5, 
1914.     Prince   Edward   Island,   Murdoch  McKinnon,   September  3,   1919.     Manitoba,   Sir  James  Albert 
Manning  Alkins,  August  3,  1916.     Alberta,  Robert  George  Brett,  October  6,  1915.     Saskatchewan,  Richard 
Stuart  Lake,  October  6,  1915. 

CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  YUKON  TERRITORY. 
Yukon  Territory,  George  P.  MacKenzie,  April  1,  1918. 

The  Senate  (Domimon  Parliament)  is  composed  of  96  members.    The  Speaker's  salary  is  S4.000.    Each 
Senator  receives  a  sessional  indemnity  of  §2,500.     The  House  of  Commons  Is  composed  of  235  members. 
The  Speaker  receives  a  salary  of  84,000.    Each  member  of  the  House  receives  a  sessional  indemnity  of  92,500. 
High  Commissioner  in  London,  Engla.ul.  Sir  George  H    Perley. 
Premier  of  Ontaiio — Ernest  Charles  Dniry,  of  Barrio. 
Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party — Hon.  William  Lyon  MacKenzie  King. 


Solicitor-General — Hugh  Guthrie. 
Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for   External 
Affairs — F.  H.  Keefer. 


Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


President 
Vist.    Names  of  Senators. 

1  G.  L.  Thompson 

2  John  R.  Karle .'. 

3  P.  J.  McGarry 

4  K.  F.  Sutherland ...    , 

5  D,  F.  Farrell 

6  L  M.  Black,  Jr   . . 

7  C.  C.  Lockwood . . 

8  A.  Burlingame,  Jr 

9  C   E.  Russell. 

10  J.  F.  T-womey     

11  D.  J.  Carroll 

12  J.  J.  Walker 

13  J.  J.  Bcylan        .      .    . 

14  B.  Downing. 

15  A.  Kaplan .  . 

16  J.  D   Kelley 

17  Juliaj  iMiller 

18  S.  A.  Cotillo. 

19  E.  J.  Do^'.ling 

20  W.  C.  Dodge 


SENATE— 1919. 
: — Ueutonant-Govemor  Harry  C.  Walker,  Deui  ,  of  Bingbamton. 


Politics 

.  .Rep.» 

. .  Rep. 

.Dem. 

. .  Dem. 

.  .DRm. 

Dem. 

.Hop* 

.  Rep.* 

.  .Dern 

.  .Dem. 

. .  Dem  * 

. .  Dem  * 

.    Dem  * 

R  <fe  D.* 

.Dem 
. . .  Dem.* 
Dum. 
Dora  » 
Dern  * 
Dcin. 


Dist.    Names  of  Senai07C.    Politics 

21  H.  G.  ShacUno     Dem. 

22  P.  A.  Abeles R.  &  D 

23  J.  J.  Dunnlgan Dora  » 

24  J.  A.  Lynch Dem. 

2.5  G.  T.  Burling Rep 

26  W   W.  Law,  Jr     Rep. 

27  C   H   Baumes  Rep. 

28  J.  E.  Towner Rep  * 

29  C.  W.  Walton  .  .    Rep.* 

30  H.  M.  Sage Rep.* 

31  J.J.  Mackrell Dem. 

32  J.  W.  Yelverton Rep  * 

33  M.  Y.  Ferris     Rep. 

34  IvT.  M.  Marshall Rep.* 

35  B.  Z.  Kasson Rep. 

36  F.M.Davenport     .    .    .Rep. 

37  F.  B.  Pitcher.      .  Rep. 

38  J.  H.  Walters.  .    .    .         Rep  * 

39  A.  P.  Brown .  Rep  - 

40  C.  R.  Lusk Rep. 

ASSEMBLY— 1919. 


Dist.    Names  of  Senators.    Politics, 

41  S.  Lowman ...  ....  Rep. 

42  C.  J.  Hewitt Rep.* 

43  W.A.Carson    .  ..Rep.* 

44  John  Knight.  .  .P..  &  D.* 

45  J.  L.  Whitley    .         ...  Rep 
40  J.  B.  MuUan Rep.* 

47  G.  F.  Thompson        . .     Rep.*  ■ 

48  Ross  Graves    Rep.* 

49  S.  J.  Ramsperger.    ...     Dem.» 
oO  L  W.  H.  Gibbs Rep.' 


51  J.  S.  Fowler 


.Rep' 


RECAPITULATION. 


Republicans.  . 
Democrats  . . 

Total .... 
*  Re-elected. 


.30 

,   21 


.61 


.4.  LEANT 

Dist.     Names  Of  Mempas      Politics 


1  Edgar  C.  Campbell 

2  Charles  F.  Moss. 

3  Frank  L.  Wiswall    . 


,T»'illiam  Duke,  Jr* 


Rep 
Rep 
Rep 

ALLECi-NY. 


P.  O.  Address. 
Albany. 
Albany. 
Water  vliet. 


Rep    WellsvlUe. 


BRONX. 

1  A.  H.  Henderson. .    . .  Dem 

2  Edward  J.  Flynn*       . . .  Dem 

3  S.  A.  De  Witt     . .  Soc  . 

4  Samuel  Orr.  .Soc.. 

5  V/  S.  Evans R.&D 

6  Thomas  J   McDonald*  Den 

7  Joseph  V.  McKee* ...  .  Dsm 

8  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin*  Dem 

BROOME 

1  Edmund  B.  Jenks*  Rep 

2  F.  E.  Whitcomb*         .         Rep 

CATTARAUGUS 

De  Hart  H  Ames*  Rep 

CAl'UGA. 

L.  Ford  Hager* .  Rep 

CUAUT-AUQUA. 

1  H.  L.  Am.es* Rep 

2  Joseph  A.  McOinniea*      .   Rep 

CHEMUNG. 

J.  J.  Richford*.  .         Rep 

CHE  X  AN  GO. 

Eert  Lord* Rep 

CLINTON. 

Ohas.  M.  Harrington  .  Rep 

COLUMBIA. 

Ransom  H.  Gillett  .    .Rep. 

CORTLAND. 

Irving  F.  Rice ......       .  Rep 

DELAWARE. 

L.  R.  Long Rep 

DUTCU3S3. 

1  J.  G  Webb Rep 

2  Frank  L.  Gardner* .    . .       Rep 

ERte. 

1  G   E   D.Brady Rep 

2  John  W.  Slacc!-* Rep 

3  August  Seelbach Rep 

4  A.  T.  Beasley .  Dem 

5  A   A.  Patrzyko\vski*     . .     Dem 

6  G   H.  RoV?e* Rep 

7  Herbert  A.  Zimmerman*.    Rep 

8  Nelson  W.  Cheney*  Rep 

ESSEX. 

Raymond  T.  Kenyon*         Rep. 

FRANKLIN. 

W.vren  T.  Thayer* Rep 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 


Wliitnoy   Point. 
Union. 

Franklinville. 

Red  Creek. 

Jamestown. 
Ripicy 

Elmira. 

Alton. 

Peru. 

Lebanon. 

Cortland. 

East  Branch. 

Clinton  Comers. 
.  Poughlicepsie. 

Buffalo 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo 
.  Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 
.Eden 

Ausable  Forks. 

Chateaugay. 


PULTON-HAMILTON. 

Dist.     Namet  cf  Mcmheis.     Politics.    P.O.Addiess. 
E.  Hutchinson    . .  Rep    Green  Lake. 

GENESEIS. 

C.  p.  Miller   . . .  Rep    So  Byron 


F.  G.  Jacobs 


GREBNli, 


Rep    South  Cairo. 


EERKIMEU. 

Edward  O.  Davie;*  Rep 


lUon. 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


lEFI'liRSON. 

H.  Edmund  MachoW*        .Rep.  Ellisburg. 

KINGS. 

John  J.  Grimth    . 
J.  J.  Mullen .    . . 
Frank  J  Taylor*.. 
Peter  A.  Mc.4idle'' .... 
James  H.  Caullield,  Jr.*.. 
H   Dlmln. 

J  J.  Keliy 

M.  J   Reilly 
J.  T.  Carroll. . 
L.  V.  Dolieity 

J.  F.  Ely 

W.  T   Simi»sou 
G   W.  Lin-^isay     .    .    . 
Joseph  Lentol  . . 
J.  J.  McLaughlin 

H.  J.  Ross 

Frederick  A   Wells* 

T.  Stltt 

John  Damico . 

J.  O.  Gcmpler 

Warren  I.  Lee '  . 

George  W   ForI;eIl  .    . 
Charles  Solomon . 


Dom 

Rep 

Dem 

Dem 

Rep 

Rep. 

Deru 

Dem 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rbi) 

Dem 

Dem 

Dem 

Re;) 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

R{!;> 

Rey 

Rep. 

Soo 


Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Broohl.vn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn 

Brooldyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Lowville. 

Leicester. 

De  Ruyter. 

East  Rochester. 
Rochester. 
Roch.cster. 
Charlotte. 
Lincoln  Park. 

MONTGOaERY. 

A.  A.  Walrath Rep.  Fort  Plain. 

NASSAU. 

1  Thomas  A.  McWhiunoy*     Rep    Lawrence. 

2  Theodore  Roosevelt  .Rep  .Oyster  Bay. 

NEW  York. 

1  Peter  J.  Haraiil*  .  .  .  Dem  New  York  City. 

2  Caesar  B.  F.  Barra*  .  Dem. New  York  City 

3  Thomas  F  Burchil!         ..  .Dem.New  York  City. 


LEWIS 

F.  S.  Easton,  Jr     .  Dem 

LIVINGSTON 

George  F.  Wheelock*    .       Rep 

MADISON. 

Morrell  E.  Tallett*         ,     Rep 

MONROE 

1  James  A   Kan  is*  .    .  Rep 

2  Simon  L   .\dler* .  .         .  .  Rep 

3  Harry  B   Crowley*  .  Rep 
Frank  Dobson* ...        .  Rep 


5  Franklin  W  Judson* 


Rep. 
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NEW  yonK — Continued. 
Dtst.    Names  of  Members.     Politics.    P.  O.  Address. 

4  Samuel  Dlck.steln    Dem  New  York  City. 

5  Charles  D.  Donohue* Dem  New  York  City. 

6  Sol  UUman Rep  .  New  York  City. 

7  Noel  B.  Fox Kep     New  York  City. 

8  Louis  Waldman       Soc. . .  New  York  City. 

9  Martin  Bourke Rep    New  York  City. 

JO  William  W.  Pellet   :    Rep  .New  York  City. 

11  William  C.  Amos Rep  .New  York  City. 

12  Martin  G.  McCue* Dem  New  York  City. 

13  R.  B.  Wallace      Rep.  .New  York  City. 

14  E.  F.  Healey Dem  New  York  City. 

15  Joseph  Steinberg Rep.  .New  York  City. 

16  Maurice  Bloch* Dem  New  York  City. 

17  August  Clacssens* Soc.  .New  York  City. 

18  Owen  M.  Kieman* Dem  New  York  City. 

19  Marguerite  L.  Smith  Rep .  New  York  City. 

20  L.  A.  Cuvilller Dem. New  York  City. 

21  John  C.  Hawkins       Rep    New  York  City 

22  O.  J.  Smith       Rep. . New  York  City. 

23  G.  N.  Jesse Rep.  .New  York  City. 

NIAGARA. 

1  D.  E.  Jeffrey Rep.  .Lockport. 

2  Allan  V.  Parker Rep.  .Niagara  Falls. 

ONEIDA. 

1  H.  W.  Booth.  ..  .  ...Rep..Utica. 

2  Louis  M.  Martin* Rep    Clinton. 

3  C.  J.  Williams Rep..Remgen. 

ONONDAGA. 

1  Manuel  J.  Soule*         ..    .   Rep.. Euclid. 

2  G.  J.  Chamberlin.         .  .     Rep    Syracuse 

3  George  R  Fearon*  Rep .  Syracuse. 

ONTARIO. 

G.M.Tyler*    .    .  Rep.. No.  Bloomfleld 

ORANGE. 

1  Arthur  E  Brundage   .    . .  .Rep..Newburgh. 

2  Charles  L.  Mead*  . .  .Rep.  .Middletown. 

'  ORLEANS. 

Frank  H   Lattln*  Rep    Albion. 

OSWEGO 

Thaddeus  C  Sweet*  Rep     Phoenix. 

\  eTSEGO 

Allen  J   Bloomficld'  Rep    Richfield  Spr'gs. 

PUTNAM. 

John  P.  Donohue*  Rep  .Garrison. 

QUEENS 

1  Peter  A.  Leininger*  Dem  Astoria 

2  B.    Schwab                  .  Dera  Ridgewood. 

3  E  J.  Neary     .  Rep  Elmhurst. 

4  N.  M.  Pette...          .  .     Rep  Jamaica. 

5  Ralph  Halpern  Rep  Richmond  Hill 

6  Harry  Baum  . .  Rep  Union  Course. 


1  H.  C.  Morrisey 

2  Arthur  Cowee* . 

1  T.  F   Cosgrove     .  . 

2  Geoige  P  Regnaud 


EENS.SELAER 


Rep    Troy. 
Rep..  Berlin. 

RICHMOND.. 

.  Dem  W.  N.  Brighton. 
.Dem  New  Dorp. 
♦Members  of  the  last  Assembly.     Assemblymen 


ROCKLAND. 

Dlst,    Names  cf  Members.     PoliUcs.    P.  O.  Addrest. 
G.  H.  Peck* Rep.. West Haverst'w. 

ST.  LAWRENCE. 

1  Frank  L.  Seaker* Rep.  .Gouvemeur. 

2  Edward  A.  Everett* Rep.. Potsdam. 

SARATOGA. 

C.  C.  Smith Rep.  .Wilton. 

SCHENECTADY. 

1  Harold  H.  Blodgett Rep.  Schenectady. 

2  Ellz.  GlUett Dem .  Schenectady. 

SCHOHARIE. 

J.  Van  Wagonen,  Jr Dem .  LawyerevlUe. 

SCHTJYLER. 

C.  W.  Hassner Rep.  .Montour  Falls. 

SENECA. 

■  George  A.  Dolson Rep.  .Seneca  Falla. 

STEXTBEN. 

1  Ernest  E.  Cole Rep.  .Bath. 

2  D.  C.  Hunter Rep.  .Canisteo. 

StTFFOLK. 

1  John  G.  Downs Rep . .  Cutchogue. 

2  WiUlam  G.  Carroll Dem .  Bayport. 


SULLIVAN. 

Dem  Callcoon.  * 


O.  T.  Cross 

TIOGA. 

Daniel  P.  Witter* Rep.  .Berkshire. 

TOMPKINS. 

Casper  Fenner* Rep .  .LudlowvlUe. 

ULSTER. 

S.  B.  Van  Wagonen Rep.  .Sllghtsburgli. 

WARREN. 

Stewart  MacFarland Rep  .  Glens  Falls. 

WASHINGTON. 

E.  R.  Norton Rep ..  Granville. 

■WATNB 

Charles  H.  Betts     Rep  .Lyons. 

WESTCHESTER. 

1  Thomas  C.  Moore Rep . .  Bronxvllle. 

2  W  W.  Wcstall Rep. .White  Plains. 

3  E.  J.  Wilson Rep    Peeksklll. 

4  M  A.  Trahan,  Jr Rep . .  Yonkers. 

5  G.  Blakely* Rep . .  Yonkera. 

WYOMING. 

Bert  P.  Gage*   Rep.. Warsaw. 

YATES. 

J.  M.  Lown,  Jr  * Rep .  .Penn  Yan. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Republicans     110 

Democrats   35 

Socialists  5 

Total      150 

are  elected  for  one  year.    Salary,  51.500  and  mileage. 


SENATE. 

Rei)ii"Diicans   32 

Democrats        15 


rotal . 


51 


ASSEMBLY. 

Republicans    97 

Democrats       52 

Socialists        1 


JOINT     SESSION     OF     LEGISLATURE. 

Republicans 132 

Democrats 58 

Socialists 10 

Independent 1 


Total 150         Total , 201 


ASSEMBLY  APPORTIONMENT,  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  JUNE  9,  1917. 


Cnuhty. 
Albany 

..  3 

..   1 

.  8 

..   2 

County. 

Dutchess 

Erie 

.   2 

.   8 

;23 

County. 
Monroe 

..   6 

County. 

Queens 

Rensselaer 

Richmond 

Rocklantl 

Saint  Lawrence  . 

Saratoga 

•Schenectady .  .  .  . 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

.   6 
.   2 
.   2 
.    1 
.    2 
.    1 
.   2 
.   1 
.    1 
.    1 
.  2 
.   2 

County. 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins  .... 
Ulster 

...  1 

Allegany 

Montgomery. . 

Nassau 

New  York .... 
Niagara    . 

Oneida 

Onondaga  .     . 
Ontario  .     ... 
Orange 
Orleans       .    . 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

..    1 

.    2 

.23 

.  .   2 

.    3 

..   3 

..    1 

.   2 

.    1 

..    1 

..   1 

..    1 

...  1 

Bionx     

Essex 

...  1 

Broome 

Franklin 

Fulton-Hamilton 
Genesee   .  . 

Greene 

Herkimer 

Jeffei-son. . . 

Kings .  .- 

Lewis 

Livingston     .    . 
Madison 

...  1 

Cattaraugus  . 

Warren 1 

Washington 1 

Chautauqua. 
Chemung   .    . 
Chenango. . . 

Clinton 

Columbia  .    . 

Wayne 

Westchester. 
Wyoming 
Yates 

Total 

...  1 
...   5 
...   1 
...    1 

Cortland  . .     . 
Delaware 

Suffolk 

.    150 

New  York  State  Goveriimenti  • 
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NEW    YORK    StATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York  City.     Term  ex.  Dec.  31,  1920.     Salary,  SIO.OOO  and  mansion 

Secretary  to  the  Governor,  George  R.  Van  Namee,  Watertown. 

Counsel  to  Vie  Governor,  Joseph  A.  Kellogg,  Gleos  Falls. 

Military  Secretary  to  the  Governor,  Alfred  J.  Glynn,  Brooklyn 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Harry  C.  Walker,  Blngliamton.     Term  ex    Dec   31,  1920      Salary,  S5,000 


Secretary  of  State Francis  M.  Ilugo.  Watertown. . . 

Comptroller Eugene  M.  Travis,  Brooklyn. . . 

State  Treasurer James  L.  Wells,  New  York..    .  . 

Attorney-General Cbarles  D.  Newton,  Geneseo.   . , 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor. .  Frank  M.  Williams,  Goshen  . . . 


Term  ex  Dec  3J,  1920 


The  Governor's  Staff  is  headed  by  the  Adjutant 
General,  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  W.  Berry.  There  are 
more  than  fifteen  aides  on  the  staff. 

Deputy-Secretaries  of  State — Addison  B.  Parker  and 
Charles  W.  Taft. 

Deputy  Slate  Com^Hr oilers — Jas.  A.  Wendell,  Fred'k 
M.  Faiwell,  Wm.  J.  Maier,  and  Wm   Boardman. 

De'puiy  State  Tieasurer — Jas.  J.  Hamilton 

Chief  Deputy  Attorney  Generals — Jerome  Ij.  Cheney, 
Geo.  A  Fisher,  Arthur  E  Rose.  Special  Deputy  in 
N.   Y.  City— noht,.  S.  Conklin. 

Depvty  State  Engineeis — Roy  D.  Finch  and  F.  P. 
Williams. 

Agrlcuituie,  State  Schools  of — At  Alfred  Uni- 
versity, Alfred  (where  also  is  located  the  State  School 
of  Clay  Worlring  and  Ceramics) ;  at  Farmingdale,  I^. 
I.;  p.t  Morrisville,  Madison  County:  at  St.  Lawrence 
University,  Canton;  at  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  County, 
a!\d  at  Delhi,  Delaware  County  (in  connection  with 
the  State  School  of  Domestic  Science). 

The  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is 
at  Geneva. 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  is  at  Cornell 
University,  Utioa,  bot'i  of  which  institurions  are 
managed  by  the  State  and  its  representatives. 

Architect,  Slate — Lewis   F    Pilcher.   of   Brooklyn 

Banks.  Supt.  of — George  I.  Skinner,  of  Bainbridge 

Blind,  Commission  for — Hall  of  Records,  New 
York  City. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 


Salary  $6,000 

8,000 

6,000 

10,000 

8.000 

Bridge  ind  Tunne!  Commission,  State — (.'hair- 
man,  George  R.  Dyer,  of  N.  Y.  The  plan  is  to  con- 
nect New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  or  under  the 
Hudson  River.     Both  States  are  co-oi)eratiiig. 

Bronx  Parltway  Commission) — Secretary,  J. 
Downer,  N.  Y. 

Canal  Board-^Composed  of  the  Lieut.-Gov  ,  Sec. 
of  State,  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  Atty.  Gen.,  Eng. 
and  Surveyor  and  Supt.  of  Public  Works. 

Charities,  State  Board  of — President,  W.  S. 
Stewart,  N.  Y.;  Vice-President.  Wm.  H.  Gratwlck, 
Buffalo  Other  Members — Lee  K.  Fraiikel,  Geo  J 
Gillespie,  and  Victor  F  Ridder  of  N.  V.;  Dr.  J.  R. 
Kevin,  Brooklyn;  Mrs.  Martin  H  Glyun,  Albany; 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Higley,  Hudson  Falls;  Ceylon  H.  Lewis, 
Skaneateles;  Daniel  W.  Burdick,  Ithaca;  Mrs.  Lillie 
B.  Werner,  Rochester;  Hy.  Marquand,  Bedford 
Hills;  Superintendent  Neir  York  City,  John  B.  Prest; 
Secretary  to  Commission,   Chas.  H.  Johnson,  Albany. 

The  State  Charitable  Institutions  are — Cus- 
todial Asyl  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark; 
Instit.  for  Feeble-Minded  Child  ,  Syracuse;  Custcdia 
Asyl.,  Rome;  Craig  Colony  for  Epilept.,  Sonyca 
Letchworth  Village  (epileptics  and  feeble  minded) 
Thiells;  Hosp.  for  Crippl.  and  Defer.  Child.,  W 
Haverstraw;  Hosp.  for  Treat,  of  Incip.  Puim.  Tuberc. 
Raybrook;  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath;  Worn 
an's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford;  School  for  Blind 
Batavia 


The  several  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
receive  5325  a  year  per  capita  from  the  State  for 
such  pupils,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty- 
fiva  years,  as  may  receive  appointments  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Pupils  between  five 
and  twelve  years  of  age  are  received  as  county  pupils 
at  the  annual  charge  to  counties  of  3300,  upon  the 
order  of  an  overseer  of  the  poor  or  a  county  supei- 
visor.  As  a  rule  the  groimds  and  buildings  of  these 
institutions  belong  exclusively  to  private  corpora- 
tions, who  appoint  the  superintendent  or  principal. 

N.  Y.  Instit.  for  the  Instruct,  of  tlio  Deaf  and 
Diunb  (opened  May  20,  1818),  New  York.    • 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Instit.  for  the  Improv. 
Instr.  of  Deaf-Mutes  (opened  November,  1862), 
Buflalo. 


Instit.  for  the  Improv.  Instr.  of  Deaf-Mutes 
(opened  March  1,  1867),  New  York. 

St.  Joseph's  Instit.  for  Improv.  Jnstv.  of  Dejif 
Mutes:  Fem.  Dept.  (opened  1370),  Westchester; 
fcm.  branch  (opened  1874),  Brooklyn;  male  dent, 
(opened  1875),  Westchester. 

Central  N.  Y.  Instit.  for  Deaf  Mutes  (opened 
March  22,  1875).  Rome. 

Western  N.  Y  Instit.  for  Deaf  Mutes  (opened 
October   4.    1876),    Rochester. 

Northern  N.  Y.  Instit.  for  Deaf  Mutts  (opened 
Sept.  10,  1884),  Malone 

Albany  Home  School  for  the  Oral  Instr.  of  the 
Deal   (opened   Sept.    17,    18S9),   Albany. 

F&col  Supervisor  of  State  Cha;  itl£s,  Frank  R.  Utter, 
of  Friendship. 


INMATES  IN  N.  Y.  STATE  ASYLUMS'^AND  REFORMATORIES. 


Na?>ie. 

1914. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918. 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion 

242 

243 

206 

210 

206 

State  School  for  the  Blind,  Eatavia   . 

157 
1,553 

154 
1,337 

159 
1,.301 

166 
1,148 

126 

State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath 

1,005 

State  Reformatory,  Elmira 

1,216 

1,279 

988 

741 

726 

Eastern  Reformatory,  Napanoch 

State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson 

463 

376 

328 

193 

206 

322 

341 

334 

371 

366 

State  Custod.  Asyl.  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark 

808 

852 

855 

856 

891 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island 

725 

832 

727 

64-0 

645 

State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome 

1,430 

1,563 

1,596 

1,623 

1.724 

State  Agrlc.  and  Indust.  School,  Industry 

678 

731 

736 

786 

837 

State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse 

602 

617 

625 

631 

682 

Thomas  Indian  School.  Iroquois 

192 

176 

198 

204 

177 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea 

1,421 

1,477 

1,466 

1,466 

1,477 

State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford                      .    . 

200 

205 

213 

192 

181 

State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 

State  Hos.  Care  Crippl.  &  Def.  Child.,  W.  Haverstraw     .  . 

455 

401 

380 

405 

390 

75 

79 

'116 

118 

134 

State  Hos.  Treat,  of  Incip.  Tuberc,  Raybrook 

273 

321 

342 

332 

302 

Letchworth  Village,  Thiells 

99 

303 

327 

351 

351 

Total 

10,911 

11,287 

10,897 

9.499 

10,326 

Civil  Service  Commission — John  C.  Clark, 
N.  Y.;  Wm.  G.  Rice,  Albany,  and  Mrs.  Charles  B 
Smith.     Secretary,  John  C.  Birdseye. 

Conservation  Commission — Commissioner,  Geo. 
D.  Pratt,  Glen  Cove,  I..  I  :  Deputy,  Alex  MacDon- 
ald:  Secretary,  W.  S.  Carpenter;  Supt.  Lands  and 
Forests,  C.  R.  Pettis;  Chief  Game  Protector,  Llewellyn 
Legge;  Supt.  State  Reserv.  at  Saratoga  Springs,  J.  G. 
Jones. 


Education,  State  Dept.  of — Regents  of  the 
University  (year  term  exoires  is  In  parenthesis) — 
Chancellor,  Pliny  T.  Sexton  (1920).  Palmyra;  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Albert  Vander  Veer  (1927),  Albany; 
other  members — James  Byrne  (1920),  Chester  S. 
Lord  (1922),  Abram  I.  Elkus  (1923),  and  Herbert 
L  Bridgman  (1929),  of  N.  Y.;  Francis  M.  Carpenter 
(1921),  Mt.  Kisco;  Adelbert  Moot  (1924),  Buflalo; 
Chas     B.    Alexander    (1925).    Tuxedo;    Walter   G. 
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Kellogg  (1928),  Ogdensburg;  Wm.  Nottingham  (1930) 

Syracuse;  and  Thos.  J.  Mangao  (1931),  Blnghamtoa. 

Pres.  of  the   Univ.  and  CommUsioner  of  Ediication — 
ohn    H.   JFlnley.     Dev.   Com. — Fi-ank    B.    Gilbert. 

Director  of  Statt  Library — Jas.   I.   Wyer,   Jr.     Dir. 

State  Museum — John  M.  Clarke.     Dir.  Agric.  and 

Indust'l   Educ. — Lewis    A.    Wilson. 
The  State  Board  of  Geographic  Names  is  under 

the  Dept.  of  Education. 

Elections,   State  Supt.   of — Henry  S.  Renaud, 

of  N.  Y.     Cfiief  Dep — Albert  E.  Hoyt.     Secretary — 

Wm.  M.  Lawrence- 
Excise,  Commissioner  of — Herbert  S.  Sisson  of 

Collins.     Chief  Dep. — Jay  Farrier. 

Fair,    State,    Commission:    Secretary — J.    D. 

Ackermnn,  Syracuse. 

Farms  and  Markets,  Dept.  of:  Secretaiy — H-. 

W.  Leveraee,  Albany. 


Forestry,  State  College  of,  is  at  Syracuse  Univ. 

Harbor  Masters — :Sam'l  B.  Coffin,  Hudson; 
Chas    Pfrommer,  Rondout;  T.  V.  Roe,  Tarrytown. 

Health,  State  Dept.  of:  Commissioner — Dr. 
Hermann  M  Biggs,  of  N.  Y.  DeptUy — Dr.  Matthlag 
Nlcoll,    Jr.     Secretary — Dr.   John    A.   Smith. 

Tlie  Public  Health  Council  is  under  the  department. 

Health  Officer,  Port  of  N.  Y. — Dr,  Leland  E. 
Cofer,  of  N.  Y. 

Highways,  Dept.  of:  Commissioner — Frederick 
S.  Greene.    Secretary— Maior  I.  V-  A.  Huie. 

Hospital  Commission,  State — (Takes  the  place 
of  the  old  State  Commission  in  Lunacy).  It  is 
composed  of  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  and  a  layman. 
Dr.  Cliarles  W.  Pilgrim,  F.  A.  Higgins  and  A.  D. 
Morgan  (lawyer).  Each  of  the  State  Hospitals  for 
the  Insane  has  its  own  superintendent  and  local 
board  of  managers 


PATIENTS  IN  NEW 

YORK  STATE  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE 

Hospitals. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Utica 

1.573 
2,380 
3,087 
2,020 
1.997 
2,328 
1,988 
1,498 
1.107 
51 
3,815 
747 
4,570 
4,438 

1,593 
2,378 
3,133 
2,015 
2,063 
2,347 
2,027 
1,505 
1,115 
67 
4,101 
808 
4,747 
4,700 

1,492 
2,391 
3,131 
2,033 
2,095 
2.410 
2,048 
1,560 
1.170 
64 
4,262 
817 
5,004 
4,880 

1,691 
2,455 
3.361 
2,167 
2,142 
2,409 
2,132 
1,573 
1,222 
64 
4,445 
820 
4,951 
4,876 

1,686 
2,445 
2,434 
2,192 
2,199 
2,455 
2.251 
1,687 
1,278 

■  4,662 

844 

5,152 

4,988 

1,775 
2,397 
3,499 
2,307 
2,262 
2,815 
2,303 
1,731 
1.312 

■  4,638 

890 

5,329 

5,099 

1,801 

Wlllard 

2,502 

Hudson  River 

3,524 

Mlddletown       ...........•>■«••■.•• 

2,297 

Buffalo 

2,352 

Blnehamton 

2,782 

2,354 

1,714 

1,311 

jylohansic 

4,767 

L.OD?  Island 

902 

Manhattan 

5,756 

Central  Islip 

5,290 

Total 

31,599 

32,599 

33,357 

34,308 

35,213 

36,357 

37,352 

Indians— Ea.ch  tribe  has  an  attorney,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

POPULATION  OF  N.  Y.  STATE  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 


Reservations. 

1855. 

1865. 

1875. 

1 892. 

1905. 

1910. 

1915. 

Allecanv    .    .    . 

754 

1,179 

101 

349 

'"■iis 

160 
602 
3^^ 

825 

1,347 

155 

360 

'"426 
147 
509 
370 

865 

1.417 

139 

401 

'"737 
185 
559 
404 

880 

1,280 

141 

509 

26 

1,195 

"'583 
450 

866 

1.472 

104 

625 

■  V,26g 

"■563 
384 

1,627 
1,374 

"'665 

■  i",249 

"■497 
417 

832 

Cattaraueus 

1,313 

Oneida 

546 

Poosoatuck 

18 

St-  Regis      

1,086 

Shinnecock .v 

143 

513 

Tuscarora 

394 

Totals 

3,934 

4,139 

4,707 

5,064 

5,060 

5,729 

4,845 

Indian  Reservations  In  New  York. 

Allegany  Reservation,  in  Cattaraugus  County, 
30,469  acres. 

Cattaraugus  Reservation,  in  Erie,  Cattaraugus  and 
Chautauqua  Counties,  21,680  acres. 

Oneida  Reservation,  four  miles  south  of  Oneida 
Station  on  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  400  acres.  The 
Oneidas  hold  their  lands  in  severalty. 

Onondaga  Reservation,  near  the  City  of  Syracuse, 
7,300  acres 

St.  Regis  Reservation,  in  Franklin  County,  fronting 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  14,030  acres. 

Shinnecock  RcssrvrMon,  near  South  Hampton  on 
Long  Island,  includes  the  Poospatuck,  about  400 
acres. 

Tonawanda  Reservation,  in  the  Counties  of  Erie 
and  Genesee,  7,548  acres. 

Tiiscarora  Reservation,  In  the  County  of  Niagara, 
6,249  acres. 

Enumeiation  in  1915  was  exclusive  of  whites. 

The  Thomas  Indian  School  is  at  Iroquois,  in  Erie 
County.     Superintendent — Mrs.  Emily  F.  Lincoln. 

Each  reservation  is  looked  after  for  the  State  and 
the  tribe  by  an  agent  or  attorney  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

Insane — See  Hospital  Commission. 

Insurance,  Supt.  of — Jesse  S.  Phillips,  of  Hor- 
nell.    First  Depitty — Hy.  D.  Appleton. 

Labor,  Dept.  of  (State  Industrial  Commission): 
Chairman — Edward  F.  Boyle  of  New  York  City. 
Other  members — Edward  P.  Lyon,  Brooklyn;  H.  D. 


Sayer,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.;  .las.  M.  Lynch,  Syra- 
cuse; Frances  Perkins  (Mrs.  Paul  Wilson),  New  York 
City.    Secretary — Edw.  W.  Bucltley. 

Law  Examiners.  State  Board  of:  President — 
Frank  Sullivan  Smith,  of  New  York. 

Medical  Examiners,  State  Board  of:  President 
— William  G.   BissKll.  of  Buffalo. 

Militars'  Tiaining  Commission — It  is  headed 
by  the  Mai.  Gen   commanding  the  National  Guard. 

Narcotic  Drug  Control:  Commissioner — Frank 
Richardson,  of  CambrldKe. 

Parks — The  State  Parks  and  Forest  Preserve  in 
the  Artirondacks  are  under  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission. Fire  Island  State  Park,  the  Palisades, 
Interstate  Park,  the  Newtown  Battlefield  Reserva- 
tion, the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara,  and  the 
Watkins  Glen  Reservation  are  managed  by  separate 
boards. 

Pharmacy,  State  Board  of:  President — J.  H. 
Rehfuss.  of  Brooklyn. 

Port  Wardens  of  N.  Y.  Port— M.  H.  Blake, 
C.  W.  Ferry,  and  Louis  Jacobson,  of  N.  Y.  Citj?;  W. 
W.  Smith,  Patchogue;  J.  B.  Montgomery,  New- 
burgh;  Everett  M.  Price.  Bellport,  L.  L;  John  Gull- 
foyle,  Albert  Marlnelll,  Jeremiah  O'Connor. 

Public  Buildings,  Supt.  of — Thos.  H.  Mc 
Donough,  of  Troy. 

Public  Service  Commission  (Up  State),  Second 
District — Thos.  F.  Fennell,  Elmlra;  Chas.  B.  Hill, 
Buffalo;  Frank  Irvine,  Ithaca,  and  John  A.  Barhite, 
Rochester.     Secretary — F.  X.  Disney. 

Prisons,  Supt.  of — Charles  F.  Rattigan,  of  Au- 
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burn.  Deputies — Sing  Sing,  Auburn,  Hy.  R.  Kid- 
ney; Clinton,  J.  B.  Trombley;  Great  Meadow,  Wm. 
J.  Homer;  Valatle  (State  Farm  for  Women),  Dr. 
Anne  C.  Carey. 

The  Supt.  ol  State  PriBons  Is  Cliairman  of  the 
Board  of  Parole. 

Prisons,  State  Commission  of:  President — 
Henry  Solomon,  of  N.  Y.  SecTciary — John  F.  Tre- 
maln. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  of  Feeble  Minded, 
Criminals  and  other  defectives  is  headed  by  Chas. 
H.  Andrews,  of  Buflalo. 

Pxobation  Commission:  President — Edmond  J. 
Butler,  of  New  York.     Secretary — Chas.  L.  Chute. 

Public  Works,  Supt.  of — Edward  S.  Walsh,  of 
Brooklyn.     Depu'y — Jas.  E.  Doyle. 

Racing  Comm.isslon.  State — H.  K.  Knapp,  of 
N.  Y.;  John  Santor-I,  Amsterdam;  J.  W.  Wads- 
worth,  Genesee.  Stcreiary — W.  C.  Percy,  head- 
quarters, N.  Y.  City. 


Reformatories,  State — The  institutions  located 
at  Elmlra  and  Napanoch  are  reformatories  for  men, 
and  those  at  Albion  and  Bedford  and  the  State 
Farm  at  Valatle  are  for  women.  The  State  Indus- 
trial School  at  Industry  Is  lor  boys,  as  Is  also  the 
New  York  House  of  Refuge,  located  on  Randall's 
Island,  and  the  New  York  State  Training  School 
for  Boys,  located  at  Yorktowu  Heights.  Each  of 
the  institutions  is  supported  by  the  State,  but  the 
House  ol  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island  is  under  private 
management.  There  Is  a  "State  Training  School 
for  Girls  at  Hudson,  and  an  Industrial  Farm  Colony 
for  Men  at  Green  Haven.  Each  reformatory  has 
its  own  managers. 

Tax  Dept.,  State:  Commissioners— rW .  H.  Knapp, 
Pres.,  Canandaigua;  John  J.  MerriU,  of  Alfred;  and 
Michael  J.  Walsh,  of  Yonkers.  Secretary — H.  G. 
Tennant. 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization  is  under  the 
Tax  Dept.  and  the  Land  Offlce. 


FACTORIES    m    NEW    YORK-  STATE. 

ACCORDING  to  an  enumeration  by  the  State  Industrial  Commission  there  are  in  New  York  State  (as 
of  June  30.  19'e),  6o,o35  factories,  1,320  bakeries,  267  canneries,  and  302  evaporators,  a  total  of  67,424, 
with  1.384  888  ecnp'oyes. 

Man^jjttan,  :>:^.323  factories,  including  bakeries  and  canneries;  Brooklyn,  10,406;  Bronx,  1,801; 
Queens,  1  !io2;  Richmond,  305. 

Factories  in  other  counties,  including  bakeries  and  canneries:  Albany,"  715;  Allegany,  134;  Broome. 
377;  Cattaraugus,  390;  Cayusa,  272;  Chautauqua,  518;  Chemung,  287;  Chenango,  136;  Clinton,  135;  Colum- 
bia, 135;  CorJand,  145;  Delaware,  14C;  Dutchess,  390;  Erie,  3,328;  Essex,  116;  Franklin,  175;  Fulton,  391; 
Genesee,  151;  Greene,  89;  Hamilton,  1;  Herkimer,  269;  Jefferson,  331;  Lewis,  72;  Livingston,  96:  Madison, 
148;,  Monroe,  1,856;  Montgomery,  237;  Nassau,  4,071;  Niagara.  714;  Oneida,  873;  Onondaga,  1,070;  On- 
tario, 258;  Orange,  467;  Orleans,  180;  Oswego,  258;  Otsego,  126;  Putnam,  32;  Rensselaer,  500:  Rockland, 
167;  St.  Lawrence,  318;  Saratoga,  216;  Schenectady,  326;  Schoharie,  59;  Schuyler,  35;  Seneca,  75;  Steuben, 
280;  Suffolk,  457;  Sullivan,  93;  Tioga,  85;  Tompkins,  186;  Ulster,  314;  Warren,  146;  Waslungton,  134; 
Wayne,  323;  Westchester,  1,005;  Wyoming,  128;  Yates,  169. 


COVERNORS   OF    MEW    YORK. 

COLONIAL. 


Governors. 


Adrian  Joris 

Cornelius  Jacobzen  Mey   . 

WilUam  Verhulst 

Peter  Minuit . .  r 

Wouter  Van  Twiller 

William  Kief t 

Petrus  Stuy vesant 

Richard  Nicolle 

Francis  Lovelace 

Anthony  Colve 

Edmond  Andros 

Anthony  BrockhoUes, 

Com. -in-Chief 

Sir  Edmond  Andros 

Anthony  BrockhoUes 

Com. -in-Chief 

Thomas  Dongan 

Sir  Edniond  Andros 

Francis  Nicholson 

Jacob  Leislei- 

Henry  Slough  ter 

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Com.- 

In-Chief 

Benjamin  Fletcher 

Earl  of  Bellomoflt 


Terms 


1623-1624 
162-1-1625 
1625-1626 
1626-1633 
1633-1633 
1638-1647 
1647-1664 
1664-166S 
1668-1073 
1673-1674 
1674-1677 

1677-1678 
1678-1681 

1681-1683 
1683-1688 

1688 
1688-1689 
1689-1691 

1691 

1691-1692 
lfi92-1698 
1698-1699 


Governors. 


John  Naufan,  Lt.-Gov.  .  . 

Earl  of  Bellomont 

Col.  William  Smith 

Col.  Abraham  De  Peyster . 

Col.  Peter  Schuyler 

John  Nanfan,  Lt.-Gov.  . 

Lord  Cornbury 

Lord  Lovelace 

Peter  Schuyler,  Pres.    . .  . 

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Lt.- 
Gov  

Peter  Schuyler,  Pres .    . . . 

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Lt.- 
Gov  

Gcrardus  Beekman,  Presi- 
dent    

Robert  Hunter 

Peter  Schuyler,  Pres 

William  Burnet 

John  Montgomerle 

Rip  Van  Dam,  President. 

William  Cosby 

George  Clark,  Lt.-Gov   . 

George  Clinton 

Sir  Danvers  Osborne .... 


Terms . 


1699-1700 
1700-1701 

1701 

1701-1702 

1702-1708 

1708-1709 

1709 

1709 
1709 

1709 

1710 
1710-1719 
1719-1720 
1720-1728 
1728-1731 
1731-1732 
1732-1736 
1736-1743 
1743-1753 
1753-1755 


Governors. 


Lt.- 


James    De    Lancey,    Lt. 
Gov 

Sir  Charles  HarfJy 

James    De    Lance 

Gov 

Cadwallader  Coldeu,  Pres- 
ident   

Cadwallader  Coldea,  Lt.- 
Gov  

Robert  Monckton 

Cadwallader  Golden,  Lt.- 
Gov    

Robert  Monckton 

Cadwallader  Colder:,  Lt.- 
Gov 

Sir  Henry  Moore.  , 

Cadwallader  Coldon,  Lt.- 
Gov    

Earl  of  Dunmore       ...    . 

William  Tr.von 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lt.- 
Gov 

William  Tryon 

James  Robertson 

Andrew  Elliott,  Lt.-Gov.  , 


Terma 


1755 
1755-1757 

1757-1760 

1760-1761 

1761 
1761 

1761-1762 
1762-1763 

1763-176^ 
1765-1769 

1769-1770 
1770-1771 
1771-1774 

1774-1775 

1775-1780 

1780-1783 

1783 


STATE. 


George  Clinton    .... 

John  Jay 

George  Clinton 

Morgan  Lewis.  .  .  . 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins. 

John  Taylor 

De  Witt  Clinton .  .    . 

Joseph  C.  Yates 

De  Witt  Clinton .  .  . , 
Nathaniel  Pitcher . . . 
Martin  Van  Buren .  . 

Enos  T.  Throop 

William  L.  Marcy.. . 
William  H.  Seward .  . 
William  C.  Bouck .  .  . 


1777-1795 

16 

1795-1801 

17 

1801-1804 

18 

1804-1807 

19 

1807-1817 

20 

1817 

21 

1817-1822 

22 

1822-1824 

23 

1824-1826 

24 

1828 

25 

1828-1829 

26 

1829-1832 

27 

1833-1839 

28 

1839-1842 

29 

1843-1344 

30 

Silas  Wright 

John  Young .  .  ... 
Hamilton  Fish  .  .  . 
WasliiQgton  Hunt. 
Horatio  Seymour . . 
Myron  H.  Clark.  . 

John  A.  King 

Edwin  D.  Morgan. 
Horatio  Seymour . . 
Reuben  E.  Fenton . 
John  T.  Hoffman . . 
John  Adams  Dix  . 
Samuel  J.  Tilden.. 
Lucius  Robinson .  . 
Alonzo  B.  Cornell . 


1845-1846 
1847-1848 
1849-1851 
1851-1852 
1853-1854 
1855-1856 
1857-1858 
1859-1862 
1863-1864 
1865-1863 
1869-1872 
1873-1874 
1875-1876 
1377-1880 
1880-1882 


Grovcr  Cleveland.     . 
Daifid  B.  Hill.  ....    . 

Roswell  P.  Flower . . . 

Levi  P.  Morton 

Frank  S   BliiCk 

Theodore  Roosevelt . 
Benjamin  B.  Odd),  jr 
Fi-ancis  W.  Higgias.. 
Charles  E.  Hughes.  . 

Horace  White 

John  Alden  Dix 

William  Sulzer* 

Martin  H.  Glynnt-.. 
ChilrlesS.  Whitman. 
Alfred  E.  Smith 


1883-1384 
1885-1891 
1892-1894 
1895-1896 
1897-1898 
1899-1900 
1901-1904 
1905-1906 
1907-1910 
1910-1910 
1911-1912 

1913 
1913-1914 
1915-1918 
19'9-1921 


*  Impeached  and  removed  from  offlce.  t  Became  Governor  by  virtue  of  his  offlce  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  on  removal  of  Governor  Sulzcr.  The  term  of  the  Governor  actually  ends  at  midnight  on  De- 
cember 31.    By  custom,  he  hands  over  the  office  on  the  next  day. 
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BIRTHS,    DEATHS,    MARRIAGES    IN    N.    Y.    STATE 

(For  deaths  by  chief  causes,  see  separate  table.) 


SINCE    1885. 


Year. 


1885 

1886 

1887... 
1888.... 
1889.... 
1890.... 
1891   ... 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895'.... 

1896  . . .  . 

1897  .    .  . 

1898 

1S99.   ... 

1900  . . . 

1901  . . . 

1902  . . . 
1903 

1904  .... 

1905  .... 

1906 

1907 

1908  . . .  , 

1909  . . .  . 

1910  ...  , 

1911  ... 

1912  .    . 

1913  . 
1914 

1915  . 

1916  ... 
1917.  .  . 
1918 


Rates 

FEB    1.000   POP.       1 

Estimated 
Pop. 

Birtha. 

Deaths. 

Mar- 
riages. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Persons 
Married. 

5.550.690 

63.536 

80,407 

24,409 

11.4 

14.6 

8.8 

5,642.720 

89.828 

86,801 

36,764 

15.9 

15  4 

13.0 

5.734,751 

102,038 

108,269 

44,438 

17.8 

18  9 

15.5 

5.826,782 

103,089 

114.584 

43,683 

17  7 

19.7 

15.0 

6,918,813 

114,804 

113,155 

60,960 

19.4 

19.1 

17.2 

6,013,722 

112,572 

128,648 

41.196 

18.7 

21.4 

13  7 

6,140,294 

125.909 

129.850 

51,458 

20.5 

21.1 

16  8 

6,266,866 

130,143 

131,388 

52,725 

20  8 

21.0 

16.8 

6,393,438 

130,297 

129.659 

52,805 

21.3 

20.3 

16.5 

6,520,010 

141,827 

123,423 

52,539 

21.8 

18.9 

16.1 

6,646,582 

142,311 

128.834 

69,059 

21.4 

19.4 

,    17.8 

6,773.154 

147,327 

126,253 

68,990 

21   8 

18  6 

17.4 

6,899,726 

144,631 

118.525 

67.530 

21.0 

17  2 

16  7 

7,026,298 

138,702 

122,584 

67.392 

19.7 

17.4 

16.3 

7.152,870 

136,778 

121.831 

61,167 

19   1 

17.0 

1^.1 

7,284,461 

143,156 

132,089 

63,225 

19  7 

18.1 

17  4 

7,471,268 

140,539 

131,335 

65,216 

18.8 

17.6 

17.6 

7,658,075 

146,740 

124.830 

08  ,-903 

19  2 

16.3 

18,0 

7,844,882 

158,343 

127.498 

73,011 

20.2 

16.3 

18  6 

8,031,689 

165,014 

142,217 

74,677 

20.5 

17.7 

18  6 

8,218,496 

172,259 

137.435 

78,261 

21.0 

16.7 

19.0 

8,405,303 

183,012 

141,099 

87,870 

21.8 

16  8 

•20.9 

8,592,110 

196,020 

147,130 

92.421 

22  8 

17.1 

21   5 

8,778,917 

203,159 

138,912 

73,644 

23   1 

15  8 

16  8 

8,965,724 

202,656 

140,261 

80,090 

22  6 

15  6 

17.9 

9.152,532 

213,235 

147,710 

85,490 

23  3 

16.1 

18.7 

9,343.768 

221,678 

145,912 

86,463 

23  7 

16.6 

18  6 

9,535,004 

227.120 

142,377 

97,427 

23  8 

14.9 

20.4 

9.726,241 

228,713 

145,274 

92,343 

23  6 

14.9 

19  0 

9.917.477 

240.038 

145,476 

93,793 

24  2 

14  7 

18.9 

10,108,713 

242,950 

146,892 

91,102 

24.0 

14  5 

18  0 

10,299,702 

240,817 

151,543 

97,474 

23.4 

14.7 

18.9 

10,490,680 

246,453 

154.127 

104,800 

23.5 

14  7 

20  0 

10,681,667 

242,176 

192,438 

87,C5G 

22.7 

18.0 

10.7 

Deaths. 
Under 
6  Yrs. 

30,027 
32,928 
35.114 
38.345 
40.243 
37.392 
42,740 
42.434 
41.643 
41,472 
42,002 
40,136 
35,771 
37.113 
36,386 
39,204 
35,775 
31,215 
32,768 
39,086 
38.046 
39,290 
40,168 
37,941 
38,278 
39,848 
36,156 
34.787 
36,596 
33,082 
33,684 
33,618 
31,431 
37,188 


P.  C.  of 

Deaths 

Und.  5  to 

Tot.Dth3 


37.3 
37.9 
32.4 
23.5 
35.5 
29.1 
32.9 
32.3 
32.1 
33.6 
32.6 
31.? 
30.1 
30.2 
29.0 
29.6 
27.2 
25.0 
26.7 
27  5 
27.7 
27.9 
27.3 
27.3 
27.3 
27.0 
24.6 
24.4, 
24.5 


22 
22 
22 
20 
19 


Still  births  are  excluded  from  the  table,  as  to  both  births  and  deaths. 

Births  In  chief  N.  Y.  State  cities,  1918 — Buffalo,  1,069;  Rochester,  481;  Albany.  172;  Blnghamton.  107; 
Schenectady,  162;  Syracuse,  321;  Troy,  106;  Utlca,  213;  Yonkers,  171. 

Deaths  in  chief  N.  Y.  State  cities.  1918 — Buffalo,  775;  Rochester,  552;  Albany,  195;  Blnghamton,  75; 
Schenectady,  140;  Syracuse.  214;  Troy,  165;  Utica,  129;  Yonkers,  127. 

DEATHS,  CHIEF  CAUSES,  N.  Y.  STATE,  SINCE  1896. 
(For  total  births,  deatlis  and  marriages,  see  separate  table.) 


Yeak. 

PULM. 
TUBERC 

Pneumonia. 

Heart  and 
Vein  Troub 

BRIOHT'S 

Disease. 

Cancer. 

Diphtheria  . 

Suicide. 

D'ths 

Rate 

D'tha 

Rate 

D'ths 

Rate 

D'ths 

Rate 

D'ths 

Rate 

D'ths 

Rate 

D'ths. 

Rate 

1918    .... 

15,040 

140  8 

35,050 

328  1 

34,911 

326  9 

11.250 

105  3 

9,840 

92.1 

1,772 

16.6 

1,294 

12.1 

191-7    

14,795 

141.0 

18,673 

178.0 

34,247 

326.5 

13,136 

125.2 

9,736 

92.8 

1,755 

16.7 

1,441 

13.7 

1916    

14.069 

136.6 

17,314 

163  1 

32,774 

318.2 

12,801 

124.3 

9,419 

91.4 

1,524 

14.8 

1,492 

14.5 

191,i    .... 

14,512 

143.6 

17,209 

170  2 

31,453 

311.1 

11,582 

114  6 

9,301 

92.0 

1,770 

17.5 

1.680 

16.6 

1914 

14,586 

147  1 

15,510 

156.4 

31,354 

316.1 

11,308 

114.0 

8,906 

89.8 

2,015 

20.3 

1,616 

15.3 

1913    

14,096 

144  9 

16,530 

169.9 

27,261 

280.3 

11,739 

120.7 

8,536 

87.8 

1,853 

19.1 

1,476 

15.2 

1912    

14,007 

146.9 

16,537 

173.4 

26,062 

273.3 

11,897 

124.8 

8,250 

86.5 

1,624 

17.0 

1,340 

14.1 

1911    

14,491 

155.1 

16,460 

176.2 

25,290 

270.7 

11,003 

117.8 

7,970 

85.3 

1,963 

21.0 

1,436 

15.4 

1910    

14,287 

156.1 

17,115 

187.0 

23,299 

254.6 

11,217 

122.6 

7,522 

82.2 

2,433 

26.6 

i.m 

16.2 

1909    

13,996 

156.1 

16,597 

185.1 

22,402 

249  9 

10,720 

119.6 

7,060 

78.7 

2,313 

25.8 

1,494 

16.7 

1908    ... 

14,347 

163.4 

14,852 

169.2 

21,940 

,  249  .9 

9,883 

112.6 

6,554 

74.7 

2,473 

28.2 

1,511 

17.2 

1907 

14,431 

16S.0 

18,104 

210.7 

22,397 

260.7 

10,575 

123.1 

6,420 

74.7 

2,603 

30.3 

1,207 

14.9 

1906      .  .  . 

14,027 

166.9 

15,519 

184  6 

21,394 

254.5 

10,925 

130.0 

6,168 

73  4 

2,691 

32.0 

1,188 

14.1 

1905    .  . . 

14,061 

171   1 

14.581 

177.4 

20,774 

252.8 

10,413 

126  7 

6,056 

73.7 

2,296 

27.9 

1,219 

14.8 

1904    

14,159 

176.3 

17,402 

216.7 

20,804 

259.0 

10,674 

132.9 

5,697 

70  9 

3,041 

37.9 

1.031 

»  12.8 

1903     

13,194 

168.2 

14,213 

181  2 

18,267 

233.8 

9,721 

123.9 

■     5,456 

69  5 

3,035 

38.7 

938 

12.0 

1902 

12.582 

164.3 

14,085 

183  9 

17,581 

229.6 

9,035 

118.0 

4,990 

65.2 

2,859 

37.3 

894 

11.7 

1901 

13,766 

184  3 

14,660 

196.2 

16,734 

224.0 

9,005 

120.5 

5,033 

67.4 

3,026 

40.5 

806 

10.8 

1900    

13,590 

186.6 

16,596 

227.8 

15.857 

217.7 

8,628 

118.4 

4,871 

66.9 

3,306 

45.4 

858 

11.8 

1899    .  . 

13,412 
12,979 
12.641 
13,265 

187.5 
184.7 
183.2 
195.8 

2,786 
2,612 
4,115 
4,597 

38.9 
37.2 
59.6 
67.9 

1898    .  . 

1897 

1396 

Note — The  death  rate  Is  per  100,000  population      There  are  no  official  data  covering  the  spaces  where 
there  are  no  figures. 

DEATHS,  OTHER  CAUSES.  N.  Y.  STATE.  1918.  WITH  THE  RATE  IN  PARENTHESES. 


AGE  OR  Cause. 

Under  1  year  . . . . 

5  to  65  years 

65  J TS.  and  over.. . 
Typhoid-fever.. . . 

Measles 

•  Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  cough. . 


No 

Kate 

23,414 

(97  0) 

113,501 

(1,062  5) 

41,749 

(390  8) 

576 

(5  4) 

1,293 

(12  1) 

300 

(2  8) 

1.237 

(11.6) 

AGE  OR  Cause. 

No 

Rate 

Cerebro.  sp.  mg.   . 

443 

(4  1) 

Poliomyelitis 

58 

(0  5) 

Bronchitis 

1,837 

(17.2) 

Diarrh  and  enter- 

itis, under  2  yrs 

5,108 

(47.8) 

Appendicitis 

1,138 

(10  7) 

Hernia 

1,313 

(12.3) 

r  Age  OR  Cause. 


Cirrhosis  of  liver. 
Puerp.  diseases .  . . 
Congenit  debility . 

Old  age 

Accidents 

Auto  accidents — 
Homicides 


No. 


992 
1,552 
7,967 

814 
8.383 
1.212 

381 


Rate. 


(9.3) 
(14  5) 
(74.6) 

(7.6) 
(78.5) 
013) 

(3.6) 


The  rate  for  deaths  under  1  yr.  is  per  1,000  living  birtha  (infant  mortality  rate), 
other  ftges,  and  by  causes,  is  per  100.000  population. 


The  death  rate  for 


Population,  Wealth,  Debt,  Etc.,  N.  Y.  State  Since  1880.         867 


POP.,    WEALTH,     DEBT,    ETC 

,    NEW    YORK    STATE    SINCE    1380. 

YEAR. 

(Fiscal  ) 

Popu- 
lation. 

Ass.  Val.  Real 

and  Personal 

Property. 

Direct 

Tax  Rate 

(Mills ) 

Direct 
Taxes 
Levied. 

Funded 

Debt 
(Gloss ) 

Oraiii.iry 
Receipts. 

Ordinary 
Expenditures 

1881 

5,174,369 

$2,783,682,567 

2  25 

S6,032,829 

§9,109,054 

$12,468,522 

510,682,386 

1882   .... 

5,265,867 

2,872,257.325 

2  46 

6,820,022 

9,109,054 

9,503,255 

10,198,222 

1883   .. 

5,357,365 

3,014,591,372 

3.25 

9,334,830 

8,473,854 

10,064,675 

10,254,333 

1884... 

6,448.863 

3,094,731,457 

2.575 

7.762.572 

8,461,854 

11,974,624 

11.168,954 

1885.      . 

5,540,362 

3,224,682,343 

2  96 

9,160,405 

9,461,854 

11,416,472 

12,196,939 

1886.... 

5,631,860 

3,361,128,177 

2  95 

9,512.812 

9,327.204 

12,912,109 

11,509,585 

1887     . 

5,723,358 

3,469,199,945 

2  70 

9,075,046 

7.567.004 

13,281,660 

11,988,403 

1888 

5,814,856 

3,567,429,757 

2  62 

9,089,303 

6,965,354 

13,585,113 

13,533.306 

1889     . . 

5,906.354 

3,683,653,062 

3  52 

12,557,352 

6,774,854 

12,687,410 

13.327,862 

.1890... 

5,997,853 

3,779,393,746 

2  34 

8,619,748 

4,964,304 

14,480,580 

13,162,610 

1891..    .. 

6,265.598 

3,931,741,499 

1  375 

5,196.666 

2,927,654 

14,830,028 

13,837,616 

1892 

6,513,343 

4,038,058,949 

1  98 

7,784,S48> 

763,160 

10,304,427 

14,018,830 

1893   .    .. 

6,607,787 

4,199,882,058 

2  58 

10.418,192 

660 

13,842,181 

16,115,836 

1894... 

6,702,231 

4,292,082.167 

2.18 

9.155.742 

660 

15.131,290 

15,192,049 

1895...    . 

6,796,675 

4,368.712,903 

3  24 

13,906,346 

660 

17,211,858 

17,550,012 

1896     . . . 

6,891,119 

4,506,985,694 

2  69 

11,751,837 

2,320,660 

24,780,181 

21,422,352 

1897 

6,985,563 

4,898,611,019 

2  67 

12,033,651 

5,765,660 

22,387,587 

21,384,294 

1898 

7,080,007 

5.076,396,824 

2  08 

10,189.110 

9,340,660 

23,183,541 

24,839,031 

1899..      . 

7,174.451 

5,461,302,752 

2  49 

12.640,228 

10,185,660 

22,717,694 

22,061,592 

1900... 

7,268,894 

5,686,921,678 

1  96 

10,704,153 

10,130,660 

28,072,441 

25,152,296 

1901 

7,428,577 

5,764,400,382 

1  20 

6,824,300 

10,075,680 

26,455,869 

23,395,030 

1902.    ... 

7,588,260 

5.854.500,121 

.13 

748,072 

9,920,660 

23,149,609 

23,260,240 

1903   .... 

7,747,943 

7.446.476,127 

13 

701,085 

9,666,660 

23,516,080 

23,240,381 

1904 

7,907,626 

7,738.165,640 

13 

968,041 

9,410,660 

24,981,651 

25,938,464 

1905      . . 

8,067,308 

8,015,090,722 

.154 

1,191,677 

11,155,600 

25,286,916 

27,359,485 

1906-    .. 

8,276,570 

8,565,379,394 

None 

10,630,660 

34,059.518 

27,424,363 

1907   ... 

8,486,831 

9,173.566.245 

None 

...    ... 

17:290,660 

35,032,053 

32,619,734 

1908.    ... 

8,695,092 

9.666,118,681 

None 

.<  . 

26,230,660 

33,990,769 

34,318  053 

1909  . 

8,904,353 

9.821,620,562 

None 

41,230,660 

31,567,185 

39,237,426 

1910.      .. 

9,113,614 

10,121,277,453 

None 

57,230,660 

37,905.876 

38,332,015 

1911.      . 

9,228,440 

11,022,986,914 

60 

6,072,756 

79,730,660 

36.138.376 

38,119,377 

1912 

9,343,266 

11,128,498,056 

1.00 

11,022,985 

109,702.660 

50,492,863 

44,858,069 

1913   .    . 

9,458,092 

11.385.137,127 

.5805 

6,460,093 

135.355.660 

5.5,521,777 

50,011,422 

1914.      . 

9,572,918 

12,070,420,887 

None 

159,260,660 

50,907,945 

53,828,583 

1915.. 

9,687,744 

12,070,420,887 

1.70 

20.519,715 

186,400,660 

42.141.009 

57,342,600 

1916 

10,273,375 

11,790,628,803 

None 

211,404,660 

61,437.404 

52,725,240 

1917     . 

10,490,680 

12,091.437.643 

1  08 

13,058,752 

236,309,660 

61.593,111 

60,881,297 

1918     . 

10,681,667 

12,520,819,811 

1  06 

13,272,069 

236,214,660 

76,034,631 

73,392,123 

1919 

10,872,681 

12,758,021.954 

1.06 

13,523,503 

236,119,660 

£0,4-8.634 

78,941,313 

APPROPRIATIONS    BY    NEW    YORK    STATE    LEGISLATURES. 


1908  835,934,116 

1909  .      38,591,570 
1910 42,975,451 


1911  $43,074,192 

1912  52,306,582 
1913 59,466.6'Jl 


1914 
1915 
1918. 


S47,S99',628 
6,';  ,997, 272 
59,103,460 


1917 

1918. 

1919. 


379,742,834 
81,525,271 
9.5,626,64 1 


NEW  YORK  STATE  REVENUES  FROM  EXCISE  AND  INHERITANCE  TAXES. 


YEAR.    ; 

From 
Excise. 

b'Totu  In- 
heritance 

Year. 

From 
Excise. 

From  In- 
heritance 

YEAR. 

From 
Excise. 

From  In- 
heritance 

1896. 
1897. 
1898      . 
1899.    . 
1900. 
1901.    . 
1902   . 
1903 

$10,961,151 
12,268,341 
12,640,708 
12,643,594 
12,622,9.58 
12,467,674 
12,511,369 
17,741,257 

$1,796,652 
1,829,942 
1,997,210 
2,194,612 
4,334,803 
4,084,607 
3,.303,5.55 
4,665,736 

1904 
1905 

1906  . 

1907  . 
1908 
1909  .  .  . 
1910...    . 
1911 

.$17,879,636 
18,197,906 
18,719,324 
19.057,236 
8,044,637 
18,005,494 
18,102,822 
18,319,880 

55,428,052 
4,627,051 
4,713,311 
5,435,395 
6,605,891 
6,962,615 
8,213,557 
8,157,344 

1912.. 
1913.. 

1914  . 

1915  . 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918    . 
1919. . 

$18,210,084 
18,142,658 
18,109,271 
17,766,783 
21,068,145 
20,747,509 
22,616,443 
6,487,469 

$12,153,180 
13,724,237 
11,162,478 
8,263,894 
5,984,018 
15,077,631 
11,433,400 
13,339,583 

1896  figures  cover  May  1  to  September  30;  1908  flRures  cover  only  five  montha,  because  the  exciss 
year  was  changed  so  as  to  begin  October  1  Instead  of  May  1. 

Inheritance  tax  figures  for  1917  and  later  cover  years  ended  June  30. 

FINANCIAL   SUMMARY    OF   NEW    YORK    STATE    GOVERNMENT. 


RECEIPTS. 


Taxes  collected 

Other  revenues  and  receipts 
Temporary  loans  . 

Total  receipts 

Opening  caaii  balance  July  1 

Grand  total 


Fiscal  Year  Ended- 


June  30, 1919  June  30,  1918 


$73,128,101  35 

6,705,532  50 

625,000  00 


?80 ,453,633  85 
9,890,616  48 


$30,349,250  33 


$68,942,68(1  78 
6,842,498  40 


$75,785,079  18 
7,248.108  32 


$83,033,187  50 


Expenditures. 


Ordinary  expenditures,  etc. 
Debt  serv.  contribut'ns,  eta. 
Canal  constr't'n  ap'priat'cs 
Redempt'n  of  temp'y  loans 

Total  expenditures.  .  .    . 
Closing  cash  balance  June  30 

Gran*  total 

Excess  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures (exclusive  of  loans). 


Fiscal  Year  Ended- 


June  30, 1919  June  30, 191S 


$6-1 ,861, 66-7  ."SO 

13,330,145.11 

149,500.00 

600,000.00 


$78,941,313.01 
11,407,937.32 


$90,349,250  33 


$1,492,329.34 


$59,339,111  65 

13,168,459  !<> 

635,000  00 


$73,142,571  02 
9,890,616.43 


$83,033,187.50 


$3,642,508.16 


The  State  Court  of  Appeals  in  1919  sustained  the  contention  of  Comptroller  Travis  argued  In  the  Watson 
case  that  the  5  per  cent,  penalty  imposed  upon  tho  transfer  of  such  property  belonging  to  an  estate, 
not  already  taxed  locally  or  exempted  by  paying  tho  nev/  permissive  Investment  Tax,  is  valid. 
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^obertttnent  of  tlje  mts  of  WeU)  ¥orl^. 


Mayor— (City  Hall)  John  F.  Hylan  (515.000).     Secretdiy— John  F.  Sinnott  ($6,500).    Executive  So 
TCtary — ^Augustin  Kelly  (54,800). 


Accounts — Gommissioners  of. 

(Municipal  Building,  Manhattan.) 

Commissioner — David  Hlrshfleld  (S7,500).  Depu- 
ties—Henry H.  Klein  (£5,000)  and  W.  D.  Loudoun 
(54,000). 

Board  of  Aldermen. 
(City  Hall.) 

President — V.  H    La  Guardia,  R.  (57,500).     City 
Clerk— P.J.  Scully  ($7,000). 
Members  ($2,000  each),  by  Aldermanic  Districts. 

Manhattan — 1,  Bernard  E.  Donnelly,  D.;  2, 
Michael  Stapleton,  D.;  3,  Stephen  F.  Roberts,  D.; 
4,  Louis  Zeltner,  D.  and  R.;  5,  John  F.  McCourt, 
D  ;  6,  Abraham  Bcckernian,  S.;  7,  Charles  A. 
McManus,  D.;  8,  Morltz  Graubard,  R.:  9,  Thomas 
H.  O'Kane,  D.;  10,  Wm.  P.  Kenneally,  D.;  11, 
William  F.  Quinn,  D  ;  12,  William  T.  Collins,  D.; 
13,  James  J.  Sullivan,  D.;  14,  Thomas  M.  Farley, 
D  ;  15,  Maurice  A.  Burke,  R.;  16,  Edward  Cassidy,' 
D  :  17,  CllHord  S.  Bostwlclt,  R.;  18,  John  N.  Knoessel, 
D.:  19,  Jacob  W.  Friedman,  R.;  20,  Timothy  J. 
Sullivan,  D.;  21,  Louis  F.  Cardani,  R.;  22,  Charles 
1-Iovello,  R.;  23,  Bruce  M.  Falconer,  R.;  24,  Charles 
J.  McGillick.  D.;  25,  Samuel  R.  Morris,  D  and  R.; 
26,  George  W.  Harris,  R.;  27,  Charles  H.  Roberts,  R. 

Bronx — 28,  Edward  W.  Curley,  p.;  29,  Peter 
Schweikert,  D.;  30,  James  M.  Fitzpatrick,  D.;  31, 
James  R.  Ferguson,  D.;  32,  Alexander  Braunstein, 
S.;  33,  Charles  A  Buckley,  D  ;  34,  Rudolph  Hanuoch, 
D  ;  35,  Thomas  W.  Martin,  D. 

Brooklyn — 36,  Arthur  V.  Gorman,  R.;  37,  Patrick 
H.  Larney,  D  ;  38,  Frank  A.  Cunningham,  D  ;  39, 
Francis  D.  McGarey,  D.;  40,  John  Wirth,  R.;  41, 
Samuel  Sclimalheiser,  R  ;  42,  James  J.  Molen,  D.; 
43,  George  J.  Joyce,  D.;  44,  Charles  W.  Dunn,  D.; 

45,  Augustus  Ferrund,  R.;  46, ; 

47,  Thomas  F.  Layden,  R.;  48,  John  Gabriel,  R.; 
49,  Joseph  W  Sullivan,  D.;  50,  Pater  J.  McGunincss, 
D.;  51,  Archie  C.  Ketchum;  52,  Fred  Smith,  R.; 
53,  John  J.  Keller,  R.;  54,  John  T.  Moehringer, 
R.:  55,  Charles  Mueller,  R.;  56,  Harry  Heyman; 
57,  Charles  Haubert,  D  :  58,  Charles  J.  Moore,  R.; 
59,  Abraham  I.  Shinlacoff,  S. 

Queens — 60,  Samuel  J.  Burden,  D.;  61,  Hugh 
A.  Alwell.  D  ;  62,  Frank  J.  Schmitz,  D  ;  63,  Charles 
A.  Post,  R.;  64,  William  B.  Hazlewood,  R. 

Richmond — 65,  Walter  T.  Warren,  D.;  66,  John 
J.  ORourke,  D.;  67,  EUward  Alwell,  D. 

Borougti  Presidents. 

(City  Hall,  Manhattan;  other  Borough  Halls  ) 

Manhattan — Henry  H.  Curran  (SIO.OOO).  Secretary 
of  Borough — Albert  E.  Hull  (S5,000) 

Bronx — Henry  Bruckner  (§10,000).  Secietary  of 
Borough — August  W.  Glatzmayer  (.S3. 500). 

Brooklyn — Edward  Rlegelmann  ($10,000).     Secie- 
tary of  Borough — Sarah  Stephenson  (§3,500). 
.    Qiicens — Maurice  E.  Connolly  ($10,000).  Secretary 
of  Borough-^3 oseph  Flanagan  (S4,000). 

Richmond — Calvin  D.  Van  Name,  §10,000.  Sec- 
retary of  Boiough — George  F.  Egbert  (53,000). 

Charities — Public  Department  of. 

(f'liinhattan  and  Bronx,  Municipal  Building,  Man- 
liattan;  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  327  Schernierhorn 
St.,  Bklyn.;  Richmond,  Borough  Hall,  St.  George.) 

Commissioner — Bird  S.  Coler  (87,500).  Deputies — ■ 
Stephen  A.  Nugent,  Patrick  J.  Carlin,  and  E.  J. 
O'Malley.  Secretary — J.  McKec  Borden.  Chief 
Engineer — J.  J.  Herrick.  General  Inspecto! — Miss 
M  C.  Tinney.  Dir.  Bur.  Soc.  Invesiig.^-V.  S.  Dod- 
worth.  Chemist— F  J.  Kenney  (§3,200).  Supt. 
Munic.Lodg.  House — Edward  E  McMahon  (.S2.100). 

The  City  Mortuary  is  at  loot  of  E  29th  St.  Mu- 
nicipal Lodging  House — 432  E.  25th  St  ;  Emergency 
Hosp. — Storehouse,  Blackwcll's  Island.  City  Hos- 
pital— Black  well's  Island.  Training  School  for  Nurses 
— Blackwell's  Island.  City  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm 
— Blacliwell's  Island.  Metropolitan  Hospital — 
Blackwell's  Island-  Metrop.  Training  School  for 
A'urses  and  Helpers — Blackwell's  Island.  N.  Y. 
Ciiij  Children's  Hospital  and  ScAooZ— Randall's 
Island.  Child]  en's  Cleaiing  Bweau — At  City  Hos- 
pital, Blackwell's  Island.  Ki7igs  County  Hospital — 
Claikison  and  Alb.iny  Sts.,  Brooklyn,     hiiigs  County 


Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm — Clarkson  St.  and  Albany 
Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Greenpoini  Hospital — Kingsland 
Ave    and   Bullion   St.,   Brooklyn.     Cumberland  St. 

Hospital — 109  Cumberland  St ,  Brooklyn.  Bradford 
St.  HospUalr—l  13  Bradford  St.,  East  N.  Y.,  Brook- 
lyn. Coney  Island  Hospital — Ocean  Parkway,  near 
Ave  Z.  Sea  View  Hospital— Caatleton  Cfornere, 
Staten  Island. 

Child  Welfare— Board  of. 

(City  Hall,  Manhattan.) 

President — Sophie  Irene  Loeb.  Vice-President — 
Rev.  W.  A.  Courtney.  Other  Members — F.  P. 
Cunnion,  Mrs.  Wm.  Einstein,  Mrs.  Matthew  Figuelra, 
P.  J.  Menahan,  Mrs.  S.  McKee  Smith,  Mrs.  Edgar 
Smith,  and  Dr.  W.  S  Sirovich.  The  board  serves 
without  salary.    Exec.  Sec.  R.  W.  Hebberd. 

Civil  Service  Commission. 

(Municipal  Building,  Manhattan.) 

President — Morris  Cukor.  Commissioners  (S5,000 
each) — William  Drennan  and  Thomas  R.  Killilea. 
Secretary — Charles  I.  Stengle,  Chief  Examiner — 
Thomas  C.  Murray.    Chief  Clerk — George  H.  Eberle. 

Correction — Department  of. 

(Municipal  Building,  Manhattan.) 

Commissions — James  A.  Hamilton  (S7,500). 
DepiUy — William  Daiton.  Secretary — R.  L.  Tudor. 
Secretary  la  Comw,ission — Mary  C.  Murtha  (S2,500). 

Manhattan — CUv  Prison  (Tombs)  is  at  Centre 
and  Franklin  Sts.  The  Penitentiary  and  Workhouse 
are  on  Blackwell's  Island,  East  River.  The  Mu- 
nicipal Farm  is  on  Biker's  Island,  upper  East  River. 
The  Reformatory  Prison  is  on  Hart's  Island,  upper 
East  River. 

Brooklyn — City  Piison  is  at  No.  149  Raymond  St: 

Queens — City  Piison  is  in  rear  ol  the  Court 
House,   Long  Island   City. 

Neto  Hampton  Farms  (N.  Y.  C.  ReTormatory) 
is  at  New  Hampton;  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Dock's — Department  of. 

(Pier  A,  North  River.) 

C'omtnissioner — Murray  Hulbert  (S7,500)  First 
Deputy — Michael  Cosgrove.  Second  Deputy — H.  A. 
Meyer  Chief  Cleik — C.  J.  Farley  ($5,000).  Auditor 
— J.  M.  Phelani  Chief  Engineer — T.  F.  Keller. 
Supt.  of  Docks — L  H.  Harrison. 

Education — Department  of. 

(Manhattan,   Park  Ave.   and   59th  St.;   Brooklyn, 
131  Livingston  St  ,  Plaza  5580  ) 

Piesldent — Anning  S.  Prall  (no  salary).  Vice- 
President — Frank  D.  Wilsey  (Bronx,  no  salary). 
Other  members  of  the  Board  (no  salary) — Mrs. 
Emma  L.  Murray  and  Joseph  Yeska,  Manhattan; 
Mrs.  Ruth  F.  Russell,  Brooklyn;  George  J.  Ryan, 
Queens;  Arthur  S.  Somers,  Brooklyn.  Sea-etary — A 
Emerson  PalmT.  Chief  Clerk — Thomas  A  Dillon. 
Supt.  of  School  Buildings — C.  B  J.  Snyder.  Supt.  of 
School  Supplies — Patrick  Jones.  Supt.  of  Schools — 
William  L.  Ettinger.  City  Supt.  Emeritus — William 
H  Maxwell.  Auditor — Henry  M.  Cook.  Director 
of  Attendance — John  W.  Davis.  Supt.  of  Plant 
Operation — R.  W.  Rodman. 

Elections — Board  of. 

(Manhattan,    Municipal    Building;    Bronx,    442   E. 

i49th  St.;  Brooklyn,   62   Court  St.;   Queens,   62 

Jackson  Ave.) 

President — John  R.  Voorhis.     Secretary — Charles 
E.  Heydt.    Other  Members — James  Kane,  Jacob  A. 
Livingston.    The  members  get  $6,000  each  a  year. 
Finance — Depactment  of. 

Headquarters — Municipal  Building.  Receivers  of 
Taxes  Offices — Manhattan,  Municipal  Building; 
Bronx,  177tU  St  and  Arthur  Ave.;  Brooklyn,  503 
Fulton  St.;  Queens.  5  Court  Sq.,  L.  I.  City;  Rich- 
mond, Borough  Hall,  St.  George.  Assessments  and 
Arreais  Offices — Same  as  Receivers  of  Taxes.  Cham- 
berlain— Municipal  Building. 

City  Comptroller— Charles  L.  Craig  (S15,000). 
Deputies — Louis  H.  Hahlo,  Arthur  J  Philbin,  Frank 
J.  Prial.  Sec.  to  Dept — Ch.as.  F.  Kerrigan  ($6,500). 
Chief  Auditor — D.avld  E.  Kemlo.    Chief  Accountant— 
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Duncan  Maclnnea  ($8,000).  Chief  Clerk — Valentine 
F.  Keller  (S3 .060).  Receiver  of  Taxes — Wm.  C. 
Hecht  (55,000).  CoUecloT  of  City  Revenue — Sidney 
H.  Goodacre. 

Fire  Department. 
(Manhattan,  Munlc  Bldg.;  Brooklyn.  365  Jay  St.) 
Commissioner — ^Thomas  J.  Drennan  ($7,500). 
Deputies — Manhattan,  Bronx,  and  Richmond,  Chaa. 
W  Culkln;  Brooklyn,  Wm.  F.  Thompson.  Fire 
Chief— JobQ  Kenlon.  Deputy  Chief — Brooklyn, 
John  O'Hara.  Chief  Fire  Marshal — Thomas  P. 
Brophy.  Deputy  Fire  Marshal — John  P.  Pnal 
(53,600).    Secretary  to  the  Dept. — James  A.  Mackey. 

Health — Department  of. 
(Manhattan,  505  Pearl  St.   (general  headquarters); 
Bronx,  3731  3d  Ave  ;  Brooklyn,  Willoughby  and 
Fleet    Sts.;    Queens,    372    Fulton    St.,    Jamaica; 
Richmond,  514  Bay  St ,  Stapleton.) 
Commissioner — Royal  S.  Copeland,  M.  D.  ($7,500). 
Deputy — Frank  J.  Mooaghan,  M.  D.     Secretary'  to 
.the  Dept. — Chas.  L  Kohler. 

Law  Department. 
(Manhattan,    Municipal    Building;    Brooklyn,    153 
Pierrepont  St.    Street  Openings  Bureau — Manhat- 
tan,  MuQicipal   Building;     Brooklyn,    166   Mon- 

tajrue  St.;  Queens,  Borough  Hall  J  ^ 

Corporation  Counsetr—Wm.  P.  Burr  (Slo.OOO). 
Secretary — Joseph  H.  Johnston.  Assistants — Ghas. 
D  Olendorl,  Geo.  P  Nicholson,  W  H.  King  (S7,50O), 
John  F.  O'Brien  ($7,500),  Edw.  J.  McGoldrick, 
John  P.  O'Brien.  Librarian — Jas.  M.  Valles.  Chief 
Clerk — John  H.  Greener.  Brooklyn,  Chief  Asst.  Corp 
Counsel — Wm.  B.  Carswell  (SIO.OOO).  Brooklyn, 
Chief  Clerk — S.  K.  Probasco.  Bureau  for  Recovery 
of  Penalties — Joseph  I.  Berry,  chief.  Bureau  for 
Collection  of  Arrears  of  Personal  Taxes — Chief, 
Emmet  J.  Murphy.  Bureau  of  Stieet  Opening — 
Chief,  Joel  J.  Squler.  Chief  in  Brooklyn — Joseph  A. 
Salovei     In  Queens — Robert  J  Culhane  ($6,000). 

Markets — Department  of.  ' 

(Municipal  Building.) 
Commissioner — Edwin  J.  O'Malley. 

Marriage  License  Bureau. 

(Municipal  Building  and  Borough  Halls.) 

This  bureau  \a  a  part  of  the  City  Clerk's  office 

and  is  located  there  and  in  the  offices  of  the  deputies. 

Parole  Commissfon. 

(Municipal  Building.  Mannattan.) 

Chaiiman — B.  De  N.  Cruger  (87,500).    Members — 

Alex    McKinny   and.   F    A.   Lord.     The  ex-offlcio 

members  are  the  Commissioner  of  Correction  and 

the  Police  Commissioner.    Secretary — T.  R.  Minnlck. 

Chief  Parole  Officer — ^Jas.  J.  Flynn  .=i,^._^^«. 

Parks — Department  of 
(Manhattan,  Municipal  Building;  Brooklj'n,  Litch- 
field  Mansion,   Prospect  Park;   Bronx,   Zbrowskl 
Mansion,  Claremont  Park;  Queens,  The  Overlook, 
Forest  Park,  Richmond  Hill.) 
President  of  Board  (and  Commissioner  for  Man- 
hattan and  Richmond) — F.  D.  Gallatin.    The  other 
Commissioners   are:   Brooklyn,   John   N.   Harman; 
Bronx,    Joseph    P.    Hennessy;    Queens,    Albert   C. 
Benninger.    Secretary  to  the  Dept. — Willis  Holly. 
Plant  and  Structures — Department  of. 
(Foi-raerly  the  Dept.  of    Bridges.  Offices:  Manhattan. 
Municipal  Building;  Brooklyn,   179   Washington 
St.) 

Cammissioner — Grover  A.  Whalen  ($7,500),    Dev- 
uty — John  Mara.     Chief  Engineer — Edw.  A.  Byrne. 

PoUce  Department. 
(Manhattan,  240  Centre  St.;  Brooklyn,  70  Poplar 
St.;  Queens,  Jamaica.)  ^ 

Commissioner — Richard  E  Enrlght  (S7,500).  Dep- 
xiHfS — First,  John  A.  Leach;  second,  Wm.  J.  Lahey; 
third,  A.  D.  Porter;  fourth,  Fred'k  A.  Wallls;  fifth, 
Ellen  A.  O'Grady .  Special  Deputy  CommissUmers  (no 
pay) — Rodman  Wanamaker,  John  A.  Harriss,  T. 
Coleman  du  Pont,  Allan  A.  RysJ),  John  N.  Shaw, 
Edmond  A.  Guggenheim,  J.  Stephen  Ulman  Chuf 
Inspector — John  Daly  Borough  Inspector — ^Thomas 
H  Murphy.  Detective  Bureau  Inspectors — John  A. 
Cray,  Jos.  A  Faurot.  Secretary  to  the  Commissioner — 
John  C.  Hackett.  Secretary  to  the  Dept. — William 
Gillespie  ($3,100).  Chief  Cleikr—R.  K.  Walsh. 
Public  Service  Commission — First  Dist. 
(49  Laf.tyette  St.,  Manhattan  ) 
This  is  a  part  of  the  State  and  not  of  the  City 
Government  and  ia  put  here  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence.   The  rapid  transit,  construction,  and  admmis- 


tration  functions,  exercised  by  the  Public  Service 
Commission  since  1907,  under  recent  act  of  the 
Legislature  are  vested  in  the  office  of  Transit  Con- 
struction Commissioner. 

Public  Service  Commissioner  —  Lewis  Nixon 
($15,000).  Deputy  Commissioners — Edward  J. 
Glennon,  Alfred  M.  Bairett  ($7,500  each).  Secretary 
— James  B.  Walker  ($6,000).  Chief  of  Transit 
Bureau— George  F.  Daggett  ($6,000).  Chief  StatU' 
tician — A.  F.  Weber  ($7,500).  Counsel — Terence 
Farley  ($10,000)  Chief  Gas  Engineer — William 
Merrifleld  ($5,000).  Electrical  Engineer — R.  H. 
Nexsen  ($3,600). 

Office  of  Transit  Construction  Commissioner. 

(49  Lafayette  St ,  Manhattan.) 
This  is  a  part  of  the  State  and  not  of  the  City 
Government  and  is  put  here  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence. However,  all  salaries  and  expenses  in  the 
office  of  Transit  Construction  Commissioner  are 
paid  by  the  city  of  New  York.  The  Transit  Construc- 
tion Commissioner  exercises  the  fimctions  In  refer- 
ence to  the  Ji^nstruction  of  new  lines  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  rapid  transit  work  formerly  exer- 
cised by  the  Public  Service  Comralsalon,  First  Dis- 
trict, which  were  transferred  from  the  'xttter  by  recent 
act  of  the  Legislature.  ^  ^ 

Transit  Construction  Commissioner — John  H. 
Delaney  ($15,000).  Deputy  Transit  Construction 
Commissioner — Daniel  L.  Ryan  ($7,500).  Secretary- 
Francis  J.  Sinnott  (S6,000).  Counsel— 'Loms  C. 
White  ($10,000).  Chief  Engineer — Daniel  L.  Turner 
($15,000).  Engineer  of  Subway  Construction — Robert 
Ridgway  (S12,000).  Electrical  Engineer — W.  C. 
Whiston  ($4,350). 

Standards  and  Appeals — Board  of. 
(Manhattan,  Municipal  Building.) 

Cftairroara— John  P.  Leo  (87,500).  Secretary— 
Wm.  Wirt  Mills 

The  Board  of  Standards  ami  Appeals  passes  on 
petitions  for  variations  of  the  Labor  Law  relating 
to  fire  protection  in  factories,  and  adopts  rales  regu- 
lating building  construction,  elevators,  oil  burners, 
fire  escapes,  fire-retarding  construction,  flre-extin- 
guishing  appliances,  etc.  . 

The  Board  of  Appeals  passes  oq  appeals  from  de- 
cisions of  Fire  Commissioner  and  of  Superintendent 
of  Buildings  and  on  applications  for  variations  of 
building  zone  regulations 

Street  Cleaning — Department  of. 
(Manhattan,     Municipal     Building;     Bronx,     2804 

3d  We  ;  Brooklyn.  50  Court  St  ;  Queens,  Borough 

Hall;  Richmond,  Borough  Hall ) 

CommUsionei — Arnold  B  MacStay  ($7,500).  Dep- 
fities — Manhattan,  Jas.  J.  Nugent,  Frank  A.  Esch- 
mann;  Bronx,  Jas.  W.  Brown;  Brooklyn,  Michael 
Laura. 

Tenement  House  Dcpartnient. 
(Manhattan    and    Richmond,    Municipal    Building; 

Bronx,  559-561  E.  Tremont  Ave.;  Brooklyu  and 

Queens,  503  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn.) 

Commissioner — Frank  Mann  ($7,500).  Deputies 
— Manhattan  and  Richmond,  John  P.  Finnerty; 
Brooklyn  and  Queens,  Thos.  R.  Farrell;  Bronx 
Superintendent,  Walter  C.  Martin. 

Taxes  and  Assessments — Department  of.    "  ' 

(Manhattan,   Municipal  Building;  Bronx,  Tremont 

and    Arthur    Aves.;    Brooklyn,    503    Fulton    St  ; 

Queens,  Borough  Hall:  Richmond,  Borough  H.1II.) 

The  Board — Jacob  A.  Cantor,  President  ($8,000); 
Commissioners,  Richard  H.  Williams,  Arthur  H. 
Murphy,  George  Henry  Payne,  Joseph  F.  O  Grady, 
James  P.  Sinnott,  and  Lewis  M.  Swasey;.  Secretary, 
C.  R.  Tyng. 

Water  Supply — Board  of. 
(Municipal  Building,  Manhattan.) 

president— iohn  F.  Galvin  («12'000).  Otk^ 
Members  ($12,000  each) — Chas.  N.  Ch^dwick,  L.  J. 
O'Reilly.  Sccremry— BenJ.  F.  Einbigler.  Chief 
Engineer — J.  Waldo  Smith.  .  . 

Water  Supply,  Gas,  and  Electricity — ^I>ept.  of. 
(Manhattan.   Municipal  Bulldiug;   Bronx.  Tremont 

and  Arthur  Aves.;  Brooklyn,  .50  Court  St.;  Queena 

and  Richmond.  Borough  Halls.) 

Comffi?sston(T— Nicholas  J.  Hayes  (87,500).  Dep- 
iities-M an\\a.tta,n,  John  J.  Dietz;  Brorut,  Albert  H. 
Liebenau:  Brooklyn,  Cornelius  M.  Sheehan;  Queens, 
Jas.  C.  Bmler;  Richmond,  Jas.  L.  Vail. 
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Appraiser  of  Merchandise — 641  Washington  St 

Army:  QuaTieTmasiers'  Pier — No.  12  East  River; 
Constructing  Quartermaster — Gun  Hill  Road  and 
Bainbridge  Ave.  Intelligence  Devt. — Govemor'.s 
Island.  Quartermaster  Detachment — 104  W.  14th  St 
Air  Service  Officer — 102  Broad  St.  Aviation  Exam 
Board— 102  Broad  St.  Bureau  Aircraft  Production — 
Madison  Ave.  and  45lh  St.  Signal  Corps,  Comm. 
Offlcer — Fort  Wood,  New  York  City.  DiSl>ursing 
Officer — 461  Eighth  Ave.  Attending  Surgeon — 461 
Eighth  Ave.  Army  Engineers,  Board  of — 39  Whitehall 
St.  General  Hospital  No.  1 — Gun  Hill  Road  and 
Bainbridge  Ave.    Recruiting  Station — 25  Third  Ave 

Assay  Office — 23  Pine  St. 

Assistant  Attorney  General,  Customs — 641 
Washington  St. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry:  Live  Stock  ExpeitS 
— 18  Broadway.  Meat  Inspection  Impis — Barge 
.Office.  Meat  Inspection  Office — 104  W.  42d  St. 
Meat  Inspection  Laboratoiy — Barge  Gl^ce. 

Chinese  Inspector — 116  Nassau  St. 

Coast  Guard:  Commanding  Officer  and  Super- 
visor Anchorage — Barge  Office.  Supervisor  of  Life 
Boats — Custom  House. .  Coast  and  Geodetic  Swvey — 
Custom  House. 

Custom  House — Bowling  Green. 

Dept.  of  Agriculture:  Food  and  Drug  Inspection 
Laboratory — 641  Washington  St.  Bureau  of  Markets- 
— Federal  Grain  Supervision  Dist.  No.  2,  27  William 
St.  Market  News  and  Inspection  Servic&-~20i 
Franklin  St.    ' 

Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education — 
29  W.  39th  St 

Dept.  of  Justice:  Bank  Accounts — 13  Park  Row. 
Alien  Enemy  Bureau — Post  Office  Building. 

District  Attorney — Post  Office  Building. 

District  Court  Clerk-s  Office — Post  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Federal  Horticultural  Boards-Custom  House. 

Food  Administration — 6  W.  57th  St.  Ice  Con- 
servation Commission — 18  E.  41st  St 


Fuel  Administration — 151  Fifth  Ave,  299  Broad- 
way. Administrator:  Bronx  County — 137tti  St.  and 
Third  Ave. 

General  Appraisers,  Board  of — 641  Washington 
St. 

Immigrant  Station — ElUa  Island. 

Internal  Revenue:  First  District — Federal  Build- 
ing, Brooklyn.  Second  District — Custom  House, 
Bowling  Green  Third  District^ll50  Broadway. 
Fourth  District — 1932  Arthur  Ave. 

Marine  Corps:  Assistant  Paymaster — 291  Broad- 
way. ReciuUing  Publicity  Bureau — 117  E.  24th  St. 
Recruiting  Station — 24  E.  23d  St. 

Marshal — Post  Office  Building 

National  Bank  Eiaminer — Custom  House. 

Naval  Inspect,  of  Powder — 206  Broadway. 

Navy  Dept.:  Naval  Reserve  Supply — foot  E.  24th 
St.  Third  Naval  Distiict — 280  Broadway.  Commu-' 
nicotian  Service — 44  Whitehall  St.  Naval  Training 
Camp — Pelham  Bay  Park.  Branch  Hydrographic 
Office — 78  Broad  St. 

Navy  Auxiliary  Service — 39th  St.  Ferry,  foot 
Whitehall  St. 

Navy  Merchant  Auxiliary  Service — 39th  St. 
Ferry,  foot  Whitehall  St. 

Naval  Recruiting  Bureau — 318  W.  39tJl  6t. 
Recruiting  Station,  Bronx — 394  E.  150tll  St. 

Passport  Agency — 2  Rector  St. 

Public  Health  Service:  Port  SaniXary  Statements— 
Custom  House. 

Secret  Service:    Treasury  Dept. — Custom  House. 

Shipbuilding  Corp. — 26  Cortlandt  St.  Labor 
Adjustment  Board — 115  Broadway. 

Shipping  Board — Custom  House.  Emergency 
Fleet  Corp. — 139  Centre  St 

Shipping  Commissioner — Barge  Office. 
"'  Special  Agent,  Treasury  Dept — Custom  House. 

Sub-Treasurer:  Assistant  Treasurer  U.  S. — Wall 
and  Nassau  Sts. 

Weather  Bureau:   Local  Office — 17  Battery  PI. 
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Animal  Industry,  Bureau  of — 4  Court  Square, 
Army:  Quartermaster's  Dept. — Blissville,  Rockaway 
Beach.  Recruiting  Station — 361  Fulton  St.,  Brook- 
lyn. Constructing  (quartermaster — foot  of  59th  St., 
Brooklyn,      Coast    Guard — Rockaway.      District 


Attorney,  Marshal,  Naturalization  and  Courta 

— Federal  Building,  Washington  and  Johnson  Sts. 
Fuel  Administration — 44  Court  St.,  Brooklyn; 
Queensboro  Bridce  Plaza,  Long  Island  Citv.  Navy 
Recruiting  Station — 115  Flatbush  Ave. 


COUNTY    OFFICES    IN    T 

County  Clerk. 

(Manhattan,  County  Court  House,  City  Hall 
Park;  Bronx,  161st  Street  and  3rd  Avenue;  Brooklyn, 
Hall  of  Records;  Queens,  Court  House,  .Tackson 
Avenue  and  12th  Street,  Long  Island  City;  Richmond, 
Court  House,  Richmond.) 

New  York  County — Wm.  F.  Schneider  ($15,000). 
Chief  Deputy — Wm.  B.  Selden  (S6,000).  Counsel — 
Ralph  V.  WeclLsler  (S5.000).  Supervising  Clerk — 
W.  F.  Schneider,  Jr.  Equity  Clerk — D.  J.  Begley 
($3,500).    Auditor — J.  A    Wrede  ($2,850). 

Bronx  County — Chief  Clerk — C.  F.  CaiTOll, 
Eguity  Clerk — J.  Cunnion. 

Kings  County— John  S.  Gaynor  ($12,000). 
Law  Clerk — F.  J.  Assip. 

Queens  County — Edw.  W. :  Cox.  Deputy — 
John  Theofel. 

Richmond  County — C.  L.  Bostwick.     Deputy — 
B.  B.  Lynch. 
__  District  Attorney. 

(One  in  each  county:  Manhattan,  Criminal  Courts 
Building,  Centre  and  Franklin  Streets;  Bronx, 
Arthur  and  Tremont  Avenues;  Brooklyn,  66  Court 
Street;  Queens,  Court  House,  Long  Island  City; 
Richmond,  Borough  Hall,  St.  George.) 

New  York  County — Edward  Swann  ($15,000). 
Chief  Assistant,  Alfred  J.  TaUey  ($10,000).  Other 
assistants  ($7,500  each) — Geo.  N.  Brothera,  Owen 
W.  Bohan,  Joab  H.  Banton,  John  T.  Dooling,  Robt. 
B.  Johnstone,  Edwin  P.  Kilroe,  William  A.  McQuald, 
Samuel  Markewlch,  Neilson  Olcott,  Alexander  I. 
Rorke,  James  E.  Smith,  Robert  C.  Taylor,  Theodore 
ii.  Waugh,  and  James  M.  Donohue. 

Medical  Assistant — Dr.  Otto  H.  Schultze.  Secre- 
tary— Horace  W.  Foster.  Chief  Clerk — John  W. 
Keller.  Auditor — John  J.  Buckley.  Grand  Jury 
CJeri— Edw.  J.  Kelly. 


HE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

Bronx  County — Francis  Martin  ($10,000).  Chief 
Assistara — Chas.  B.  McLaughlin.  Secretary — John 
A.  Paterackl.    Chief  Clerk — Patrick  J.  Tracy. 

Kings  County — Harry  E.  I^wis  ($10,000).  Chief 
Assistants — -Everett  Caldwell,  Geo.  A.  Vo.ss,  Herbert 
W.  Warbasse,  Ralph  E.  Hemstreet.  Chief  Clerkr— 
I.«wis  E.  Birdseye. 

Queens  County— Denis  O'Leary  ($8,000).  Chief 
Assistant — Edgar  F.  Hazleton.  Cliief  Clerk — Wm. 
F.  Ryan. 

Richmond    County — Joseph    Maloy     ($5,000). 
Jurors,  Commissioner  of. 

(Manhattan,  Hall  of  Records;  Bronx,  1918  Arthur 
Avenue;  Brooklyn,  381  Fulton  Street;  Queens,  Court 
House,  Long  Island  City;  Richmond,  Village  Hall, 
Stapleton.) 

New  York  County— Frederick  O'Byrne  ($6,000). 
Bronx  County — J  A.  Mnson  ($6,000)  Kings  County 
— Jacob  Brenner  (S6,000).  Queens  County — T.  C. 
McKennee  ($3,000).  Richmond  County — E.  I. 
Miller  ($1,500). 

Public  Administrator. 

(Manhattan,  Hall  of  R(;corrts;  Bronx,  2,808  3d 
Avenue;  Brooklyn,  44  Court  Street;  Queens,  362 
Fulton  Street,  Jamaica;  Richmond,  Port  Richmond.) 

Manhattan— W    M.  Hoes  ($10,000).     Assistant— 

F.  W.  Arnold  ($5,000).     Bronx— E.  E.  L.  Hammer 

($4,000).    Kings— Frank  V.  Kelly  ($5,000).    Queens 

— R.  White  ($1,200).    Richmond— W.  T.  Holt  (fees). 

County  Register. 

(Manhattan,  Hall  of  Records;  Bronx,  Tremont  and 
Arthur  Avenues;  Brooklyn,  Hall  of  Records.) 

New  York  County — Jas.  A.  Donegan  ($12,000). 
Deputy  Register — E.  P.  Holahan.  Assistant  Deputy 
Register — Martin  Holzraan  ($3,000).  Chief  Clerks 
Chas.  W.  Schluter.    Block  Index  Clerk— yv.  F.  Hull. 


Fire  Department  in  New  York  City. 
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COUNTY  OFFICES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK— CorUlnuea. 


MoTtgage  Tax  Bureau — Special  Deputy  Register, 
V.  Donegan.  Reindexing  Dept. — Special  Deputy 
Register,  M.  J.  McCarthy. 

Bronx  County — Edw.  Polalc  (SIO.OOO).  Deputy 
Rfitister — Th03.  A.  Matier.  CIticf  Cletk — Jas.  P. 
Rice.  Mortgage  Tax  Dept. — Assistant  Deputy 
Register,  J.  F.  Ilealy. 

Kings  County — E.  H  Maddox  (512,000).  Block 
Index  Clerk — L.  L.  Sanlord.  Mortgage  Tax  Dept  — 
L.  Miller. 

Sheriff. 

(Manhattan,  Hal!  ol  Records;  Bronx,  1932  Arthur 
Avenue;  Brooklyn,  50  Court  Street;  Queens,  Court 
House,  Long  Island  City;  Richmond,  Court  House, 
Richmond  Villrige  ) 

New  York  County — D.  H.  Knott  (S12,000). 
Under-sheriff— J.  V.  Coggey  (S6,000).  Counsel— 
G.  W.  Olvany.  Chief  Cleric— ^  A.  Bell.  Warden 
(Ludlow  St.  Jail) — Eugene  Johnson. 

Bronx  County — J.  F.  Donnelly  (SiO.OOO).  Under- 
sheriff— T.  H.  O'Neil.  Counsel— Wm.  A.  Keating. 
Warden — E.  K.  Butler. 

Kings  County — Joiin  Dresclier  (S15,C00). 


Queens  Cou  nty— Samuel  J.  Mitchell  ($10,000). 
Under-sheriff— V/m.  F.  Desmond.  Counsel — C.  W. 
Froessel. 

Richmond   County — Wm.   K.   Walsh    ($6,00p). 

'     Surrogate. 

(New  York,  Hall  ot  Records,  Centre  and  Chambers 
Streets;  Bronx,  161st  Street  and  3d  Avenue;  Brook- 
lyn, Hall  of  Records,  Joralemon  Street  and  Court 
Sijuare  (Boerum  Place);  Queens,  364  Fulton  Street, 
Jamaica;  Richmond,  Court  House,  Richmond  Vil- 
lage ) 

New  York  County — (815,000  each),  J.  P.  Cohalan 
and  Jas.  A.  Foley.  CMeJ  Clerk — W.  R.  De  Lano 
(810,000).  Commissioner  of  Records — J.  F.  Curry 
(35,000). 

Bronx  County— G.  M.  S.  Sehulz  (SIO.OOO).  Laio 
Asslitant—FTn.nz  Slgel  (S3,300) .  Chief  Clerk — H.  H. 
Reilly  (S2,500) 

Kings  County— Geo.  A.  Wingate  (S15,000). 
Chief  Clerk — J.  H.  McCooey.  Piobate  Clerk. — J.  V. 
Cain.    A.ccounling  Clerk — J.  F.  Regan. 

Oueens  County- Daniel  Noble  ($10,000).  Clerk 
of  Court — W.  F.  Hendrickson. 

Richmond  County — J.  H.  Tiernan  ($7,500). 
Clerk  of  Court — W.  Finley. 


FOREIGH    CCMSULS 

Argentina — Ernesto  C.  Perez,  17  Battery  Place. 
Belgium — Pierre  Mali,  25  Madison  Ave. 
Bolivi.a — Jose  M   Gutierrez,  233  Broadway. 
Brazil — H.  C.  de  Martins  PlnUeiro,  17  State  St. 
Chile — Carlos  Castro-Ruiz,  165  Broadway. 
China-r-Chilien  Tsur,  291  Broadway. 
Colombia — Aureiio  Rueda  Acosta,  17  Battery  Place. 
Costa  Rica — Antonio  M.  de  A'mar,  17  Battery  Place. 
Cuba — Leopoldo  Dolz,  44  Whitehall  St. 
Czecho-Slovakia — Francis  Kopecky,  154  N.issau  St. 
Denmark — George  Bech,  8  Bridge  St. 
Dotniaican  Republic — M.  de  J.  Camacho,  17  Battery 

Ptac«. 
Ecuador — G.  R.  de  Yeaza,  17  Battery  Place. 
France — Gaston  Liebert,  10  Bridge  St. 
Great  Britain — H.  G.  Armstrong,  44  Whitehall  St. 
Greece — Constantino  Psarondas,  146  W.  4th  St. 
G\iatemala — Dr.  Ramon  Bensioechea.  12  Broadway 
Hayti — -Andrew  Faubc-rt,  33  Broadway. 
Honduras — Andres  Soiiano,  31  Broadway. 
Italy — Romolo   Tritoni,  20  E.  22d  St. 


I^5    WEW    YORK   CITY. 

Japan — Chonosuke  Yada,  165  Broadway. 
Liberia — Edward  G.  Merrill,  24  Stone  St. 
Mexico — Emilio  Salinas,  154  Nassau  St. 
Monaco— Stanislas  d'Halewyn,  10  Bridge  St. 
Netherlands-— D.  J.  Steyn  Parve,  90  West  St. 
Nicaragua — Dr.  Virgillo  Sacayo,  SO  >.  all  St. 
Norway — Christopher  Ravn,  17  State  St. 
Panama — Cainilo  A.  Porras,  H  Broadw.iy. 
Par.iRuay — Wm.  Wallace  V.Tiite,  233  Broadway. 
Persia — H.  H.  Topakyan,  40  W.  57th  St. 
Peru — Eduardo  Higginson,  42  Broadway. 
Portugal — Geo  S.  Durate,  140  Naesau  St. 
Poland— Constantia  Buszczynsiii,  40  W.  40th  St. 
Salvador — Manuel  Peralta,  42  Broadway. 
Serbia— Michael  I.  Pupln,  443  W.  22d  St. 
Siam — F.  Warren  Sumner,  81  New  St. 
Spain — F.  Javier  Salaa,  8  Statue  St. 
SwedeR — M.  Clarholm,  119  Nassau  St. 
Switzerland — Louis  H.  Joimod,  100  Fifth  4.ve. 
Uruguay — Mario  L.  Gil,  17  Battery  Place. 
Venezuela — Pedro  R.  Riiieones,  SO  Wall  St. 


POLICE    FORCE    OF 

/  CMef  Inspector,  1  Borough  Inspector  at  84,200, 
Surgeon  at  S6,0()0).  1  Superintendent  of  Telegraph. 


NEW    YORK   CITY. 

S2  Inspedois,  17  Suigeons  (one  designated  as  Chief 


Boroughs. 

Captains. 

lAeuteuauts. 

Sergeants. 

Patrolmen 

Matrons. 

Total. 

Manhattan 

Bronx    

44 
10 
35 
11 
3 

301 
40 

130 
35 

18 

410 
80 

199 
62 
17 

5,332 
878 

2,216 
646 
157 

26 
3 

17 
6 
3 

6,no 

1.011 

Brooklyn 

2,593 

758 

Richmond 

198 

ToUl 

103 

524 

768 

9,229 

55 

10,670 

FIRE    DEPARTMENT    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Richmond. 


1  Chief  of  Department    

1  Deputy  Chief 

11  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Department. 

23  Chiefs  of  Battalion 

162  Captains 

242  Lieutenants 

276  Engineers  ot  Steamers 

1,68S  Firemen  1st  Grade 

176        •■        2d       "      

94        "        3d       '       

313        "        4th      "      

1  Chief  Medical  Officer 

5  Medical  OfHcere 

21  Pilots 

4  Marine  Engineers 


Salary 


SIO.OOO 
6,000 
5,000 
3,990 
3,200 
2,700 
2,100 
1,900 
1,6-50 
1,450 
1,450 
4,700 
3,750 
2,280 
1,980 


Brooklyn  and  Queens. 


harge. 


1  Deputy  Chief  in 

3  Deputy  Chiefs 

24  Chiefs  of  Battalion . . . 

135  Captains 

188  Lieutenants 

207  Engineers  of  Steamers 

1,278  Firemen  1st  Grade.  . . 

67        "        2ci       "     .  .  . 

90        "        3d       "      ... 

52        "        4th      "     .  . . 

3  Medical  Offlcers 

i  Marine  Engineer 


4,971  Total  uniformed  force. 


Salary 


$7,000 
5,000 
3,990 
3,200 
2,3.50 
1,800 
1,650 
1,400 
1,200 
1.200 
3,300 
1,800 


P-.irsuaot  to  the  provisions  of  section  790,  Greater  New  York  Charter,  all  uniformed  members  of  the 
Fire  Department  are  entitled  to  retire  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years'  continuous  service  on  a  pension 
eoual  to  not  loss  than  one-hall  oi  the  salary  they  may  oe  receiving  at  the  time  of  their  application. 
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Railroad,  Passenger  Stations  in  Manhattan. 


FIRES    AND    FIRE    LOSSES    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


Yeab. 


1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1S71. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 


Fires. 


796 

873 

740 

850 

964 

1,258 

1,649 

1,470 

1,355 

1,418 

1,382 

1,450 

1,654 

1,551 

1,783 

1,785 

2,001 

2,169 


Ixyas  by 
Fires. 


Dollars. 

6,428,000 

5.711,000 

4,342,000 

2,696,393 

2,120,212 

2,127,356 

2,891,818 

4,022,640 

1,430,306 

2,472,536 

3,851,213 

3,210,695 

1,884,505 

5,671,580 

3,183,440 

5,820,259 

4,195,960 

3,512,848 


Year. 


1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 


Fires. 


2,406 
2,479 
2,415 
2,929 
3.217 
2,830 
3,479 
3,938 
4,011 
4,151 
3,983 
3,963 
3,890 
4,046 
6,442 
8,053 
8,405 
8,424 


Loss  by 
Fires. 


Dollars. 
3.474,547 
3,789,283 
3,340,810 
5,585.425 
5,485,922 
4,142,777 
4,168,165 
6,959,650 
5,060,973 
5,992,583 
4,208,563 
3,519,801 
3,418,591 
3,396,892 
5,186,890 
11,277,311 
8„573,347 
8,816,365 


Year. 


1902 

8,700 

1903 

10,046 

1904 

11,148 

1905 

11,524 

1906 

12,181 

1907 

12,547 

1908 

13,039 

1909 

12,437 

1910 

14,405 

1911 

14,574 

1912 

15,633 

1913 

12,958 

1914 

14,425 

1915 

13  416 

1916 

13,677 

1917 

14,053 
13,971 

1918 

Fires. 


Loss  by 
Fires. 


Dollars. 

6,998.562 

7,082.439 

7,667.523 

7,279,514 

7,218,488 

9,413,042 

9,261,078 

7,431,635 

8.591,831 

12,470,806 
9,069,580 
7,467,997 
8,217,811 
5,757,018 
8,746,404 

14,278,523 
9,638.725 


The  figures  Irom  1898  include  the  five  boroughs.  N\imber  ol  fires  Irom  1866  to  1897,  inclusive,  72,891; 
total  loss  from  1866  to  1897,  Inclusive,  $128,116,733.00;  avenige  annual  loss  per  fire  from  1866  to  1897, 
Inclusive,  51,767.65. 

The  first  fire  engines  used  in  New  York  were  worked  by  li.-lnd  and  were  imported  from  England  in 
1731.  The  population  was  then  8,628,  and  there  were  1,200  house-s.  The  engines  were  housed  in  a  part 
of  the  Cl,ty  Hall,  then  at  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets.  The  first.  I''ire  Chief  was  Anthony  Lamb,  a  mathe- 
matical Instrument  maker,  with  a  shop  in  Old  Slip.  His  salary  was  S60  a  year.  In  1737  a  volunteer  fire 
department  was  organized.  The  paid  Fire  Department  dat-es  from  1865  The  first  paid  Chief  was  John 
I>ecker.  The  first  paid  engine  company  was  at  Centre  and  Chambers  Streets. 
FIRE    COMMISSIONERS,    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

John  J.  Scannell,  January  1,  1898,  to  December  31,  1901;  Thomas  Sturgis,  Januaiy  1,  1902,  to  Decem- 
bof  31,  1903:  Nicholas  J.  Hayes,  January  1,  1904,  to  December  31,  1905;  John  H.  O'Brien,. Januarv  1, 
1906,  to  October  10,  1906;  Francis  J.  Lantry,  October  11,  1906,  to  February  10,  1908;  Hugh  Bonner,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1908,  to  March  17,  1908;  Nicholas  J.  Hayes,  March  21,  1908,  to  December  31,  1909;  Rhinelander 
Waldo,  J>iiiuary  1,  1910,  to  May  23,  1911;  Joseph  Johnson,  June  1,  1911,  to  December  31,  1913;  Robert 
Adam.oon,  January  1,  1914,  to  December  31,  1917;  Thomas  J.  Drenn.an,  January  1.  1918. 

LENGTH,    COST,    HEIGHT     ETC.     OF    NEW    YORK    CITY'S    BIG    BRIDGES. 

(By  the  Department  of  Plant   and    Structures  for  the  municipal  spans;  and  for  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge  ol 
the  New  York  Connecting  Railroad,  by  its  designer,  Gustav  Llndenthal.) 


Bridge. 


Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Williamsburg .  .  . 
Queensboro.  .  .  . 
Hell  Gate  (N.  H. 

R.  R.) 

Willis  Avenue  . . 
Third  Avenue .... 
Madison  Avenue. 

146th  Street 

Macombs  Dam  . 

Washington 

University  H'ghts 
B'klyn  &  Queens: 

Vernon  Ave 


Length 

Length 

Height 

With 

of 

Above 

Appr'ch 

Span. 

Water . 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

6,016 

1,595.5 

133 

6,855 

1,470 

136 

7,308 

1,600 

135 

7,449 

1,182 

135 

18,000 

1,017 

135 

3,212.5 

304 

25.1 

2,228 

300 

25.8 

1,892 

300 

25 

1,603 

300 

25.2 

2,640 

408.6 

29.2 

2,375 

508  8 

133.5 

1,582 

264.5 

25 

1,699 

172 

24 

Begun. 


1870,  Jan. 
1901,  Oct. 
1896,  Nov. 
1901,  July. 


1912, 
1897, 
1893, 
1907, 
1899, 
1892, 
1886, 
1903, 


July 

Oct.. 

Oct  . 

Oct.. 

Aug. 

April. 

July. 

Nov.. 


24  1901,  Dec. 


Opened. 


1883,  May  24 
1909,  Dec.  31 
1903,  Dec.  19 

1909,  Mar.  30 

1917,  Mar.  1 
1901,  Aug.  22 
1898,  Aug.  1 

1910,  July  18 
1905,  Aug.  24 
1895,  May  1 
1888,  Dec...  . 
1908,  J.-in.  8 

1905,  Oct.    17 


Cost  of 
Con- 
struction 


Dollars. 
17,909,412 
16,698,189 
15.091,497 
12,872,364 

12,000,000 
1,040.523 
1,783,412 
1,506,476 
1,735,134 
1  ,,361,642 
2,851,684 
986,854 

715,118 


Cost  of 
Land. 


Dollars. 
7,185,165 
14,386,516 
9,096,593 
4,719,398 

3,000,000 

803,988 
2,213,664 

633,547 
1,007,738 

407,517 
37,902 

195,927 

620,863 


Total 
Cost. 


Dollars. 
25,094,577 
31,084,705 
24,188,090 
17,591,762 

15.000,000 
2,444,611 
3,997,076 
2,140,023 
2,742,872 
1,769,159 
2,889,586 
1,182,782 

1,335,982 


Total  cost  of  all  the  bridges 90.864,379  44,873,975  135,738,354 

All  except  the  Hell  Gate  are  municipal-owned  bridges 


RAILROAD    PASSENGER    STATIONS    IN    MANHATTAN. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio,  foot  W.  23d  and  Liberty  Streets. 
Central  of  New  Jersey,  foot  of  W.  23d  and  Liberty 

Streets;  Sandy  Hook  Route  (in  Summer),  foot  of 

W.  42d  and  Cedar  Streets,  also. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  foot  of  Barclay, 

Christopher  and  W.  23d  Streets. 
Erie,  foot  of  Chambers  and  West  23d  Streets. 
Hudson    Terminal,    Cortlandt,    Dey,    Church    and 

Fulton  Streets.     Hudson  and  Manhattan  R.  R., 

Newark  and  Jersey  City  to  Morton  St.,  N.  Y.,  to 

Christopher  St.,  to  6th  Ave.,  along  6th  Ave.  to 

33d  St. 
Lehigh    Valley,    foot    of    West    23d    and    Liberty 

Streets. 
Long  Island,  7th  Ave.  and  33d  St.,  foot  East  34th 

St.   Atlantic  Avenue  Branch,  junction  of  Flatbush 

and  Atlantic  Avenues,  Brooklyn. 
New  Jersey  &  New  York,   foot  of  Chambers  and 

West  23d  Streets. 
New  York  &  Lon<^  Branch,  foot  Liberty,  Cortlandt, 

Desbrosses,  West  23d  streets  and  7th  Ave.  and 


32d  Street.    In  Summer,  foot  West  42d  and  Cedar 

Streets,  also. 
New  York   Central  &  Hudson  River,  42d  St.  and 

4th   Ave  ;   Harlem,    125th   St  ;   Harlem   Division, 

4th  Ave.  and  42d  St.,   126th;  Putnam  Division, 

155th  Street  and  Eighth  Ave. 
New  York,   New  Haven  &  Hartford,   4th   Avenue 

and  42d  Street. 
New  York.  Ontario  &  Western,  foot  of  Cortlandt, 

and  West  42d  Streets. 
New     York,     Susquehanna     &    Western,     foot     of 

Chambers  ar.d  W.  23d  Streets. 
Northern   of    New   Jersey,   foot    of    Chambers   and 

West  23d  StreeTs. 
Pennsylvania,    foot    of    Cortlandt    and    Desbrosses 

Streets,  7lh  Avenue,  31st  to  33q  Street  and  Hudson 

Terminal. 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  foot  of  W.  23d  and  Liberty 

Streets. 
Staten  Island,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street. 
West  Shore,  foot  Cortlandt  and  West  42d  Streets. 


Judiciary  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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JUDICIARY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


COURT  OF  AP 

PEALS. 

■  •  i<5.         ,..  -~                JUDGES. 

Residences. 

Counties. 

Salaries 

Politics. 

Terms  Expire. 

Frank  H.  Hlscock,  Chief  Judge 

•Kmory  A.  Chase,  Associate  Judge        . .    . 

Frederick  Collin,                  "              

John  W.  Hogan,                  "              

Benjamin  N.  Cardozo,        "              

Cuthbert  W.  Pound, 

Chester  B.  McLaughlin,     "              

Abram  I.  Elkus,                   "              

Syracuse. . .  . 

CatekiU 

Elmira 

Syracuse.  .  . 
New  York. . . 
Lockport. . . . 
New  York . . . 
New  York . . . 
Brooklyn. . . 
Syracuse .... 

Onondaga .  . . 

Greene 

Chemung 

Onondaga .    . 
New  York . . 
Niagara ...    . 
New  York. .  . 
New  York . . . 

Kings 

Onond.aga .  .  . 

$14,200 
13,700 
13,700 
13,700 
13,700 
13,700 
13,700 
13.700 
13,700 
13,700 

Rep 

Rep 

Dem. . . . 

Dem 

I.  Deta.. 

Rep 

Rep 

Dem. . . . 

Dec.  31,    1926 
Temporai-y. 
Dec.   31.   1920 
Dec.   31,    1923 
Dec.   31,   1932 
Dec.   31,    1930 
Dec.   31,   1932 

♦Frederick  E.  Crane,           "              

•William  S.  Andrews,          "               

Rep 

Rep 

Temporary. 
Temporary. 

V,  *Temporary  designation  to  Court. 
APPELLATE  DIVISION,  SUPREME  COURT  (OUTSIDE  N.  Y.  CITY  AND  SECOND  DISTRICT). 


Districts. 


3d.  Sullivan,  Ulster,  Greene,  Co- 
lumbia, Schoharie,  Albany,  Rens- 
selaer, Fulton,  Schenectady,  Mont- 
gomery, Saratoga,  Washington, 
Warren,  Hamilton,  Essex,  Clinton, 
Franklin,  St.  Lawrence,  Delaware, 
Otsego,  Broome,  Chenango,  Madi- 
son, Cortland,  Tioga,  Tompkins, 
Schuyler,  Chemung. 

4th.  Herkimer,  Oneida,  Lewis, 
Jef/erson,  Oswego,  Onondaga,  Cay- 
uga, Seneca,  Wayne,  Ontario, 
Yates,  Steuben,  Livingston,  -Mon- 
roe, Allegany,  Wyoming,  Genesee, 
Orleans,  Niagara,  Erie,  Cattarau- 
gus,  Chautauqua. 


Justices. 


A.  V.S.Cochrane 

John  M.  Kellogg  (P.  J.). 

George  F.  Lyon 

John  Woodward 

Henry  T.  Kellogg .  .  . 


John  S.  Lambert 

Frederick  W.  Kruse  (P.  J  ) 

Irving  G.  Hubbs 

Pascal  C.  J.  De  Angelis.. . 
Benj.  B.  Cunningham. ... 


Residences.       Politics    Terms  Expire. 


Hudson 

Ogdensburg. . 
Binghamton 

Buffalo 

Plattsburg 


Fredonla 
Olean . . 
Pulaski 
Utica .  .  . . 
Rochester 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep.. . . 
Rep.. . . 
Dem. . . 

Rep 

Rep.  .  . 


Dec.  31,  1929 
Dec.  31,  1931 
Jan.  11;  1919 
Feb.  28,  1924 
Dec.    31.  1931 


Dec.  31,  1922 
Dec.  31,  1922 
Doc.  31,  1925 
Dec.  31,  1920 
Dec.   31.  1933 


(P.  J.)  Presiding  Justice. 

The  salaries  of  Justices  nf  the  Supreme  Court  are:  First  and  Second  Districts.  S17,500;  remaining 
Districts,  §10,000;  but  non-resident  Justices,  sitting  in  the  Appellate  Diviuion  of  the  First  and  Second  De- 
partments, receive  the  same  compensation  aa  the  Justices  in  those  Departments;  if  assigned  to  duty  In  the 
First  and  Second  Districts,  othei"  than  in  the  Appellate  Division,  their  additional  compensation  is  §10  per  day. 

SUPREME  COURT   (OUTSIDE  NEW  YORK   CITY  AND  SECOND  DISTRICT). 


DlST. 


3.... 


6.... 


.  Justices. 


William  P.  Rudd.  . 
Vv'eslcy  O.  Howard 
A.  V.  3.  Cochrane. . 

H.  J.  Hinman 

Emory  A.  Chase. . . 
G.  D.B.  Hasbroucli 
Charles  E.  Nichols 

Henry  V.  Borst .  .  . 
Chas.  C.  Van  Kirk . 
Henry  T.  Kellogg. 
Geo.  R.  Salisbury. . 
E.  C.  Whitmyer.  .  . 
Wm.  S.  Andrews.  . 

Wm.  M.  Ross 

P.  C.  J.  De  Angelis 
I.  L.  Devendorf   .  . 
Leonard  C.  Crouch. 
Edgar  S.  K.  Merrell 
Irving  G.  Hubbs.. 
Edgar  C.  Emereon . 
George  McCann. . . 
Rowland  L.  Davis  . 
Michael  H.  Kiley. 
W.  Lloyd  Smith  . . 
Theo.  R.  Tuthill.. 
Abr.  L.  Kellogg .  .  . 


Residences. 


Albany 

Troy 

Hudi'on 

Albauy 

Catskill 

Kingston. . . . 
Jeffeioon. , . . 

Amsterdam.. 
Greenwich.  ,. 
Plattsbuig. . . 
Saratoga  Sp's 
Schenectady. 
Syracuse. - . . 
Syracuse .... 

Utica 

Herkimer... . 
Syracuse .... 

Lowville 

Pulaslii 

Watertown.  . 

Elmira 

Cortland .... 
Cazenovia. . . 
Elmira 

Blngiiamloa. 
ncouta 


Party 

Exp'« 

1   DlST- 

Rep. 

1921 

7 

Rep.. 

1930 

Rep.. 

1928 

Rep. 

1932 

Reo. 

1924 

Rep.. 

1926 

E-ep. . 

1930 

8.... 

Dem. 

1927 

Rep. 

1933 

Rep.. 

1931 

Rep. 

1931 

Rep.. 

1925 

Rep.. 

1927 

Rep.. 

1920 

Rep.. 

1920 

Reo. 

1929 

Dem. 

1927 

Dem. 

1923 

Rep.. 

1925 

9 

Rep. 

1920 

Rep.. 

1927 

Rep. 

1920 

Rep.. 

1926 

Rep. 

1926 

Rep. 

1933 

Rep. 

1930 

Justices. 


Adelbei-c  P.  Rich . . 

Wm.  W.  Clark 

J.  B.M.Stephens.. 
Samuel  N.  Sawyer. 
Rob.  P.  Thompson. 
Adolf  J.  Rodenbeok 
John  S.  Lambert.  . 
Harry  L.  Taylor. . . 
Frank  C.  Laughlin. 
Charles  A.  Pooley.. 
Fred'k  W_  Kruse.. . 
John  Woodward. . . 
Louis  W.  Marcus. . 
Charles  H.  Browh . 
Charles  B.  Wheeler 
Wesley  C.  Dudley. 
George  W.  Cole.  . . 
Chas.  B.  Sears .... 
Alonzo  C.  Hinkley. 
Isaac  N.  Mills .  .  .  . 
A.  S.  Tompkins.  . . 
Jos.  Morschauser.  . 
Albert  H.  F.  Seeger 
Martin  J.  Keogh.  . 
William  P.  Piatt.. . 
J.  Addison  Young. . 


Residences.    Party  Exp.* 


Auburn.  .  .  .  . 
Wayland .  . . . 
Rochester.  .  . 
Palmyra. . . 
CanandaSgua 
Rochester .  .  . 
Fredonia.  .  .  . 

Buflalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Olean 

Jamestown.. . 

Buffalo 

Belmont 

Buflalo 

Buflalo 

Salamanca. . . 
Buffalo 


Mt.  Vernon 

Nyach 

Poughkeepsle 
Newburgh. .  . 
New  Roohelic 
White  Plains. 
New  Rociaelle 


Rep. 

Reo. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep.. 

Rep.. 

Rep.. 

Rep.. 

I.-R. 

Rep.. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep.. 

Rep.. 

Rep. 

Reo.. 


Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep.. 

Rep.. 

Rep. . 

Dem, 

Dem 

Rep.. 


1928 
1920 
1927 
1021 
1930 
1930 
1921 
1927 
1923 
1924 
1922 
1924 
1920 
1920 
1921 
1930 
1928 
1931 
1929 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1931 
1922 
1929 
1929 


*  Terms  expire  December  31  of  year  named. 

Judicial  Districts  comprise  counties  as  follows:  (3) — Columbia,  Rensselaer,  Sulllvaa,  Ulster,  Albany, 
Greene,  and  Schoharie  Counties.  (4) — Warren,  Saratoga.  St.  Lawrence,  Washington,  Essex,  Franklin, 
Clinton,  Montgomery,  Hamilton,  Fulton,  and  Schenectady  Counties.  (5) — Onondaga,  Jefferson,  Oneida, 
Oswego,  Herkimer,  and  Lewis  Counties.  (6) — Otsego,  Delaware,  Madison,  Chenango,  Tompkins,  Broome, 
Chemung,  Schuyler,  Tioga,  and  Cortland  Counties.-  (7) — Livingston,  Ontario,  Wayne,  Yates,  Steuben. 
Seneca,  Cayuga,  and  Monroe  Counties.  (8) — Erie,  Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus,  Orleans,  Niagai-a,  Genesee, 
Allegany,  and  Wyoming  Counties.     (9) — Westchester,  Putnam,  Dutchess,  Orange,  and  Rookland  Counties^ 
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CourtSy  New  York  City. 


JUDICIARY    OF    THE    CITY    OF    NCW    YORK. 

FEDERAL   COURTS. 

Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (Second  District) — Has  Jurisdiction  in  Federal  cases  over  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  and  tlie  whole  of  New  York  State.  Sits  at  Federal  Building,  Manhattan.  Judges  ($7,000  a 
year) — Henry  G.  Ward,  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  Charles  M.  Hough,  Martin  T.  Manton.  Clert — William 
Parkin,  $3,500. 

District.  (Southern  of  New  York) — Headquarters,  Federal  Building,  Manhattan.  Judges  ($6,000  a 
year) — Learned  Hand,  Julius  M.  Mayer,  Augustus  N.  Hand.     Clerk — Alexander  Gilchrist,  Jr.-  (fees). 

District  (Eastern  of  New  York) — Headquarters,  Federal  Building,  Brooklyn.  Judges  (S6,000'a  year) 
— Thomas  Ives  Chatfleld  and  Edwin  L,  Garvin.     Clerl: — Percy  CJ.  B.  Gllkes  (fees). 

The  Second  Circuit  la  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Each  Justice  of  that  tribunal  is  assigned  to  a  Federal  Circuit  and  to  him  are  made  any 
motions  or  applications  touching  matters  as  to  which  a  single  United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice  may  act, 
arising  la  his  respective  circuit. 

STATE,  COUN7Y  AND  CITY  COURTS. 

Supreme  (Appellate  Division) — Fiist  Judicial  Department,  Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty-fifth  Street. 
Clerk. — Alfred  Wagstatt. 

Second  Judicial  Department,  Borough  Hall,  Brooklyn.     Cleik — John  B.  Byrne 

First  Judicial  District,  County  Coiu-t  House,  51  Chambers  Street,  Manhattan.  Clerk — William  F. 
Schneider. 

Second  Judicial  District,  503  Fulton  Street.  Brooklyn      Clerk — Joseph  H    De  Bragga. 


Depaiitment. 

Justices. 

Residences. 

Politics 

Designations 
Expire. 

1st.    The  County  of  New  York 

2d.     Kings,    Queens,    Nassau,    Rich- 
mond.   Suffolk,    Rockland,    West- 
chester, Putnam,  Orange,   Dutch- 
ess. 

John  Proctor  Clarke,  P.  J .  . 

Victor  J.  Dowling 

Edgars.  K.  Men-ell 

Frank  C.  Lauglilln 

Walter  Lloyd  Smith 

Alfred  R.  Page 

Eugene  A.  Phllbin 

William  J.  Kelly 

Almet  F.  Jenks.  P.  J  .    . . 

Adelbcrt  P.  Rich 

Harrington  Putnam  .    ... 
Abel  E.  Blackmar 

New  York 

Lowville 

Buffalo 

Elmira 

New  York  . . . 

Brooklyn 

Auburn 

Brooklyn 

Rep   .  .  . 
Dom     . . 
Dem .... 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep    .  . 
Dem .   . . 

Dem  . . 
Dem . . . 
Dem  . . 
Dem. . . . 
Rep .... 

Dec.    31,  1926 
"       31,  1932 
"       31,  1923 
"       31,   1920 
"       31,  1930 
"       31,  1923 
"       31,  1927 

Nov.     6,  1931 
Dec.    31,  1923 
Temporary. 

Dec.    31,  1922 

Supreme  (General  and  Special  Term) — Fiist  Judicial  Distiict,  Civil  Terra,  County  Court  House, 
City  Hall  Park;  Criminal  Term,  Court  House,  Centre  and  Franklin  Streets,  Manhattan.  Clerk — William 
P.  Schneider. 

Second  Judicial  District,  in  Kings  County,  Civil  and  Criminal  Terms  at  the  County  Court  House, 
Joralemon  and  Fulton  Streets.  Clerk — James  F  McGee.  In  Queens  County,  at  the  County  Court  House, 
Long  Island  City.  Special  Deputy  Clerk  in  Charge — Thomas  B.  Seaman.  In  Richmond  County,  at  the 
County  Court  House,  Richmond,  for  Trial  Term.     County  Clerk — C.   Livingston  Bostwick. 

The  salaries  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are:  First  and  Second  Districts,  817,500;  remaining 
Districts,  310,000;  but  non-resident  Justices,  sitting  in  tlie  Appellate  Division  of  the  First  and  Second  De- 
partments, receive  the  same  compensation  as  the  Justices  in  those  Departments;  if  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
Flist  and  Second  Disti-lcts,  other  than  in  the  Appellate  Division,  their  additional  compensation  is  SIO  per  day. 

FIRST    DISTRICT,    NEW    YORK   AND   BRONX    COUNTIES 


Justices. 


Samuel  Greenbaum. . . 
Joseph  E.  Newburger. 
Vernon  M.  Davis  ... 

Philip  H.  Dugro , 

Thomas  F.  Donnelly. . 

Irving  Lehman 

Leonard  A.  Giegerich. 

Nathan  Bijur 

Edward  J.  Ciavegan. . , 

Bartow  S.  Weeks 

lohn  M.  Tierney 

Edward  R.  Finch. . . . , 
George  V.  Mullen. . . 
Richard  H.  Mitchell.. 


Politics.  Terms  Expire 


Dem  . . 
Dem  . . 
Dem  . . 
Dem  . . 
Dem  . . 
Dem  . . 
Dem. . . 
Rep  . . . 

Rep 

Dem. . . 
Dem. . . 

Rep 

R.  N.  P 
D.  I.  L. . 


Dec.  31,  1924 

"  31,  1923 

"  31,  1925 

"  31,  1925 

••  31,  1926 

"  31,  1922 

"  31,  1920 

'■  31,  1923 

"  31,  1923 

"  31,  1928 

"  31,  1929 

"  31,  1929 

"  31,  1930 

"  31,  1930 


Justices. 

Edward  G.  V/hitaker, 
M.  Warley  Plalzek... 
Peter  A.  Hendrick. . . 

John  Ford 

Mitchell  L.  Erlanger. 
Francis  K.  Pendleton 
Daniel  F.  Cohalan. .. 
Henry  D.  Hotchklss. 

Charles  L.  Guy 

Francis  B.  Deiehanty 

John  V.  McAvoy 

Robert  F.  Wagner.  . . 
Richard  P.  Lydon .  .  . 
Philip  J.  McCook 


Politics 


Dem  . . 
Dem. . . 
Dem. . . 
Dem. . . 
Ind.  L. 
Dem  . 
Dem . . . 
Dem . . . 
Dem.. . 
Dem  . . 
Dem  . . 
Dem.. . 
Dem . . . 
Rop .  .  . 


Terms  Expire 


Dec.  31,  1923 

"  31,  192.) 

"  31,  1920 

"  31,  1920 

•'  31,  1920 

"  31,  1921 

••  31,  1925 

"  31,  1925 

"  31,  1920 

••  31,  1929 

'•  31,  1931 

"  31,  1932 

'•  31,  1932 

••  31,  1933 


SECOND  DISTRICT- 

COUNTIES  OF  KINGS.  QUEENS,  NASSAU,  RICHMOND,  AND  SUFFOLK. 

JUSTICES. 

Residences. 

Party 

Exp.* 

JUSTICES. 

Residences. 

Party 

Exp.* 

Isaac  M  Kapper 

Brooklyn 

Dem. 

1923 

Joseph  Aspinall 

Brooklyn 

Rep.. 

1920 

Stephen  Callaghan ..... 

Rep.. 

1929 

Arnon  L.  Squlers 

**        

Rep. 

1933 

LoanderJB.  Faber 

Rep. 

1932 

Lester  W.  Clark 

New  Brighton, 

Rep.. 

1920 

Harrington  Putnam. . .  . 

Dem 

1921 

Edward  Lazansky 

Brooklyn 

Dein. 

1931 

David  P.  Manning 

Dem. 

1926 

Townsend  Scudder 

Glen  Head 

Dem. 

1920 

Almet  F.  Jenks.. 

" 

Dem. 

1923 

Russell  Benedict 

Brooklyn 

Rep.. 

1925 

Lewis  L.  Fawcett 

••        

Rep. 

1931 

James  C.  Van  Siclen 

Charles  H.  Kelby 

Jamaica 

Rep.. 

1925 

William  J.  Kelly 

Dem. 

1930 

Brooklyn 

Rep.. 

1925 

James  C.  Cropsey 

Rep.. 

1930 

*  Terms  expire  December  31  of  year  named 


Courts^  New  York  City— Continued. 
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SURROGATE   COURTS. 

Manhattan  (Hall  of  Records) — Jataea  A.  Foley 
and  John  P,  Col-.atan.  Terra.?  exolre  Decenabsr  31, 
1933,  and  December  31,  1922.  respectively  (S15.000 
each).     Ciert— Daniel  J.  Dowdney   ($5,000). 

Bronx  (1918  Arthur  Avenue) — George  M.  S. 
Schula  ($10,000). 


Brooklyn  (Hall  of  Records) — George  A.  Wlcgate 
(315,000).     Clert — John  H.   McCooey    ($9,000). 

Queens  (364  Fulton  Street,  Jataaica) — Daniel 
Noble  ($10,000). 

Richmond  (Court  House) — J.  H.  Tlernan  (com- 
bined salary  aa  Judge  and  Surrogate,  SIO.OOO). 

CITY  COURTS. 


32  Chambers  Street.    The  Judges 

are  elected  for  a  term  of  ten  years  at  an  annual  salary  of  $12,000. 

JUDGES. 

Term  Expires 

Judges. 

Term  Expires 

Edward  F.  O'Dwyer 

Dec.  31.  1927 
■•     31,  1927 
"     31,  1927 
"     31.  1927 
••     31,  1927 

Edward  B.  La  Fetra 

Louis  Wendell 

Dec   31    1921 

Peter  Schmuck 

"     31,  1933 

John  L.  Wal3h 

Richard  H    Smith       

"     31    1933 

Alexander  Flnelite 

"     31    1933 

Abraham  G.  Meyer 

I^ouis  A.  Valente 

*•     31,  1921 

Clerk — Frank  J.  Goodwin.     Deputy  Clerk — William  C.  Blaney. 

COUNTY   COURTS. 


Bronx — Judge  L.   D.  GIbbs   ($10,000). 

Kings — Judges    Norman    S.     Dike,     J.    Grattan  l , , 

MacMahon,     Chas.     J.     McDermott,     Reuben     L.    as  Judge  and  Surrogate,  SIO.OOO). 
Baskell,  and  Mitchell  May  ($12,500  each).  ' 


Queens — Judge  Burt  Jay  Humphrey  fSW.SOO) 
Richmond — Judge  J.  H.  Tlernan  (comDlnea  sali 


salary 


GENERAL  SESSIONS. 

JUDGES. 

Term  Expires 

JUDGES. 

Term  Expires 

Thos.  C.  T.  Grain 

Dec.  31,  1920 
"     31,  1921 
"     31,  1921 
••     31,  1927 

Otto  A.  Rosalsky 

Dec  31.  1920 

Jos.  F.  Mulqueen 

Chas  C.  Nott  Jr 

"     31    1927 

Jas.  T.  Malone 

John  F.  Mclntvre 

"     31    1930 

Wm.  H.  Wadhams 

Clerk. — Edward  R.  Carroll. 


Judges  of  General  Sessions  receive  an  annual  salarj'  of  $17,500  each. 
SPECIAL   SESSIONS. 


JUSTICES. 

Salary . 

Term  Expires 

JUSTICES. 

Salary . 

Term  Expires. 

Frederic     Kcmochan,     Chief 

$10,000 
9,000 
9.000 
9.000 
9.000 
9.000 

July     1,    1926 
Mar.           1926 
May           1922 
Dec.  31,    1919 
Dec.   31,    1921 
Nov.   27.  1927 

Joseph  F.  Mo.ss 

$9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 

July     1.    1920 

Justice 

George  J.  O'Keefe 

Doc.    31,  1927 

Clarence  Edwards 

Artliur  C.  Salmon 

July     1,    1928 

Ellsworth  J.  Healey 

Moses  Herrman 

.iuly     1,    1921 

Albert  V.  B.  Voohrees 

James  J.  Mclnei-ncy 

Daniel  F.  Murphy 

John  J .  Freschi 

Henry  W.  Herbert 

July      1.    1925 
July     9,    1925 

Frank  W.  Smith,  Chief  Clerl;  salary  $5,160;  olBcc  32  Franklin  Street 

PART  I — Ci'iminal  Courts  Building,  Borough  of  Manhattan.  Part  II — 171  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brook- 
■\ya;  Part  III — Town  Hall,  Jamaica,  Queens.  This  court  is  held  on  Tr.esdaj's.  Part  IV — Borough  Hall, 
St.  George,  S.  I.  This  court  is  held  on  Wednesdays.  Part  V — Bronx  County  Court,  House,  161st  Street 
and  Third  Avenue,  Bronx.  This  court  is  held  on  Thursdays.  Part  VI— (Circuit  Court)—  Held  in  such 
counties,  and  at  such  times,  as  the  stress  of  business  requires  and  the  Chief  Justice  sliaU  direct. 


CHILDREN'S    COURT. 

Justices  * 

Sal- 
ary. 

Term 
Expires. 

Assignm't 
Expires. 

1    Sal- 

JUSTICES.*              \  ,^'^y 

Term 
Expires 

Assipnm't 
Expires. 

Franklin  Chase  Hoyt, 

Presiding  Justice . . 

Samuel  D.Levy 

$9,000 
9,000 

June  30,  '27 
June  30,  '21. 

June  30,  '22 
June  30,  '21. 

Cornelius  F.Collins.  . 
Morgan  M.  L.  Ryan. 
Robert  J.  Wilkin 

$9,000 
9,000 
9,000 

May       1922 
Dec.  31,  '2H 
Apr.  15,  '23. 

May,     1922 
June  30,  '23. 
June  30.  '20. 

*  The  Justices  are  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  assigned  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Children's 
Court.  Adolphus  Ragan,  Chief  Clerk,  $5,160;  Bernard  J.  Fagan,  Chief  Probation  Officer,  $8,840;  offices 
137  East  Twenty-second  St. 

Parts  I  and  II  (New  York  County) — 137  East  Twenty-second  St.,  Dennis  A.  Lambert.  Clerk,  $4,140, 
Part  III  (Kings  County) — 102  Court  St.,  Wm.  C.  McKee,  Clerk,  $3,000.  Part  IV  (Bronx  County) — 
355  East  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  St.,  Bernard  J.  Schneider,  Clerk,  $2,000.  Part  V  (Queens 
County) — 19  Flushing  Ave..  Sydney  Ollendorff,  Clerk.  $2,340.  Part  VI  (Richmond  County) — Bank 
Building,  New  Brighton,  Philip  F.  Collins,  Clerk,  $2,340. 

Court  is  held  daily  in  Parts  I,  II  and  III;  Monday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  of  each  week  in  Part  IV; 
Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each  week  In  Part  V;  Wednesday  of  each  week  in  Part  VI. 

CITY  MAGISTRATES'   COURT  DISTRICTS. 

MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 
_  1st  District — 110  White  Street.  2d  District — 125  Sixth  Avenue  (Jefferson  Market).  3d  District 
— Second  Avenue  and  1st  Street.  4th  District — 151  East  57th  Street.  5th  District — 170  E&st  121st  Street. 
6th  District — East  162d  Street,  corner  Brook  Avenue.  7th  District — 314  West  54th  Street.  8th  District 
— 181st  Street  and  Boston  Road.  9th  District. — (Night  Court  for  Women) — 125  Sixth  Avenue  (Jefferson 
Market).  10th  District — (Night  Court  for  Men)— 151  Ea.st  57th  Street.  11th  District — (Domestic  Re- 
lations Court") — 151  East  57th  Street.  12th  District — 1130  St.  Nicholas  Avenue.  13th  Distiict — (Domes- 
tic Relations  Court,  Bronx)— 1014  East  ISIst  Streetr.  Municipal  Term — Municipal  Building.  Traffic 
Court— 301  Mott  Street.     Chief  Probation  Officer.  300  Mulberry  Street. 

BROOKLYN. 

Ofllce  of  Deputy  Chief  Clerk — 44  Court  Street.  1st  District — (Women's  Night  Court) — 318  Adams 
Street.  2d  District^(MuniciDal  Term.  Part  II.) — Court  and  Butler  Streets.  5th  District — Williamsburg 
Bridge  Plaza.  6th  District — 495  Gates  Avenue.  7th  District — 31  Snyder  Avenue,  Flatbush.  8th  District — 
West  8th  Street,  Coney  Island.  9th  District — 5th  Avenue  and  23d  Street.  10th  District — 133  New  Jersey 
Avenue.    Domestic  Relations — Myrtle  and  Vanderbilt  Avenues. 

QUEENS. 

1st  District — St.  Mary's  Lyceum,  Long  Island  City.  2d  District — Town  Hall,  Flushing.  3d  District- 
Central  Avenue,  Far  Rockaway.    4th  District-^Town  Hall.  Jamaica. 

RICHMOND. 

1st  District — Lafayette  Avenue,  New  Brighton.    2d  District — Village  Hall,  Stapleton. 
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Courts,  New  York  City—Coi^inued. 


CITY    MAGISTRATES. 

MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX.      (S7.000  A  VEAR  SALARY.) 


Name. 


Chief,  WUllam  McAdoo 

Peter  T.  Barlow 

Max  S.  Levlne 

Oeorge  W.  Simpson 

Matthew  P.  Breen 

Alexander  Brough 

iV.  Bruce  Cobb 

Bernard  J.  Douras 

Joseph  E.  Corrigan 

Edgar  ,V.  Frothlngham 

iiYederlck  J.  Groehl 

Charies  N.  Harris 

Frederick  B.  House 

Morris  Koenig 

John  E.  McGeehan 

Francis  X.  McQuade 

Norman  J.  Marsh 

Thomas  J.  Nolnn 

Charles  E.  Simms 

Robert  C.  Ten  Eyck 

William  A.  Sweetser 

F.  X.  Mancuso 

J.  S.  Schwab 


Home  Address. 


58 

471 

30 

51 

.521 

234 

234 

529 

3 

6 

601 

120 

413 

314 

1970 

725 

400 

9 

167 

310 

183 

246 

271 


West  47th  Street,  Manhattan.  . , 

Park  Avenue.  Manhattan 

1st  Street,  Manhattan , 

Chambers  Street,  Manhattan . .' 
West  112th  Street,  Manhattan. 
West  103d  Street,  Manhattan. . 
Central  Park  West,  Manhattan. 

Courtlandt  Avenue,  Bronx 

East  10th  Street,  Manhattan. . , , 
East  70th  Street,  Manhattan. . . , 
West  149th  Street,  Manhattan.  , 

I5ast  72d  Street,  Manhattan 

West  146th  Street,  Manhattan. . 
East  Fourth  Street,  Manhattan. 

University  Avenue,  Bronx 

Riverside  Drive,  Manhattan .  .  . . 
West  153d  Street,  Manhattan. . , 
Madison  Street,  Manhattan. ..    . 

Alexander  Avenue,  Bronx •. . 

Alexander  Avenue,  Bronx 

West  88th  Street,  Manhattan .  .  . 
East  115th  Street,  Manhattan  . . 
Broadway,  Manhattan 


Original 
Appoint- 
ment. 


July  1, 
May  2, 
Aug  15, 
July  28, 
July  1, 
Aug.  2, 
July  9. 
Dec.  5, 
July  15, 
June  28, 
Jan.  7, 
May  1, 
Feb.  1, 
June  28, 
.\ug.  16, 
July  6, 
AprU  1, 
July  2, 
Jan.  30, 
Nov.  11, 
Dec.  4, 
May  23, 
July     1, 


1910 
1902 
1919 
1919 
1902 
1916 
1915 
1918 
1907 
1915 
1916 
1907 
1907 
1915 
1917 
1911 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1918 
1918 
1919 


Expiration 

of  Present 

Term. 


June  30, 
April  30, 
Aug.  15, 
July  28, 
June  30, 
April  30, 
July  8, 
May  25, 
July  14, 
April  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
April  30, 
April  30, 
Aug.  15, 
June  30, 
July  14, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
July  2, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
July     1, 


1926 
1923 
1929 
1929 
1922 
1927 
1925 
1923 
1927 
1925 
1919 
1919 
1927 
1925 
1923 
1922 
1927 
1921 
1923 
1921 
1919 
1920 
1921 


BROOKLYN. 


Charles  J.  Dodd 

Edward  J.  Dooley 

George  H.  Folwell 

Alexander  H.  Geismar. 
J.  Grattan  MacMahon. 
Francis  A.  McClosUey. 

John  C.  McGulre 

Louis  H.  Reynolds.  . . . 

Alfred  E.  Steers 

Jos.  V.  Short,  Jr 

John  J.  Walsh 


845  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn .  .  . 

232  Clermont  Avenue,  Brooklyn 

372  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn 
1210  82d  Street,  Brooklyn 

309  Troy  Avenue,  Brooklyn 

333  East  25th  Street,  Brooklyn. . . 
Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn 

575  16th  Street,  Brooklyn 

2694  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn. . . . 

152  North  7th  Street,  Brooklyn 

119  Johnson  Street,  Brooklyn.  .  .  , . . 


May  1,  1921 
May  1,  1921 
Dec.  31,  1921 
Dec.  31,  1927 


Sept.  24,  1925 
May  1,  1921 
May  1,  1921 
July  2,  1923 
May  1,  1921 
May     1,  1921 


QUEENS. 


J.  3   Conway 

Thomas  F.  Doyle.  . 
John  Kochendorter. 
Harry  MlUer 


20  Pearson  Street,  L.  I.  City IJan.      3,  1918 

98  Elm  Street.  Long  Island  City,  L.  I |May  16,  1917 

166  Ellsworth  Avenue,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I IMar.    8,  1916 

120  Bergen  Avenue,  Jamaica,  L.  I lOct.     5,  1911 


Jan.  3,  1927 
July  18,  1927 
Dec.  31,  1925 
Dec.  31,  1927 


RICHMOND. 


William  T.  Croak |  Port  Richmond,  S.  I IJan.     3,  1918\Jan.     3,  1927 

Chief  Clerk — Frank  Oliver.     Assistant  Chief  Clerk — Jesse  Bernhard.    J)epiily  Chief  Clerk — William  F. 
Delaney.    Chief  Probation  Of/icer — Edwin  J.  Cooley. 

MUNICIPAL    COURTS. 

Board  of  Justices — Aaron  J.  Levy,  President,  264  Madison  Street      Salaiies  $8,000  In  Manhattan, 
Bronx  and  Brooklyn;  §7,000  in  Queens  and  Richmond. 

MANHATTAN. 

1st  District,  146  Grand  Street,  James  A.  Cafirey,  William  F.  Moore,  iohn  Hoyer. 

2d    District,  264  Madison  Street,  Benjamin  Hoflmau,  Aaa-on  J.  Levy,  Jacob  Panken,  Morris  Eder  and 
William  Blau. 

3d    District,  314  West  54th  Street,  Thomas  E.  Murray,  Thomas  F.  Noonan. 

4th  District,  207  East  32d  Street,  Micliacl  F.  Blake,  Abram  Ellenbogen 

5th  District,  96th  Street  and  Broadway,  William  Young,  l-Yederick  Spiegelberg 

6th  District,  155-157  East  88th  Street,  Jacob  Marks,  Timothy  A.  Leary. 

7th  District,  79  Manhattan  Street,  John  R  Davies,  S.  Clinton  Crane,  Samson  Friedlander. 

8th  District,  Sylvan  Place  and  121st  Street,  Leopold  Prince,  Carroll  Hayes. 

9th  District,  59th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  Edgar  J.  Lauer,  Frank  J.  Coleman,  Jr  ,  George  L. 
Genung,  William  C.  Wilson. 

BRONX. 

1st  District,  1400  Williamsbridge  Road,  Peter  A.  Shell,  Harry  Robltzek. 

2d    District,  East  162d  Street  and  Washington  Avenue,  William  E.  Morris,  Michael  J.  Scanlan. 

BROOKLYN. 
1st  District,  State  and  Court  Stieets,  James  A.  Dunne. 
2d    District,  495  Gates  Avenue,  ,lohn  R.  FaiTar,  O.  G.  Estebrook. 

3d   District,  6  and  8  Lee  Avenue,  Philip  D.  Meagher,  Wm.  J.  Bogensctutz,  Charles  J.  Carroll. 
4th  District,  14  Howard  Avenue.  Jacob  S.  Strahl. 
5th  District,  5220  Third  Avenue,  Cornelius  Furgueson. 
6th  District,  236  Duffleld  Street,  Edgar  M    Doughty,  William  D.  Niper. 
7th  District,  31  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Geo.  H.  Boyce,  Charles  B   Law. 

QUEENS. 
1st  District,  115  Fifth  Street,  L.  I.  City,  John  H.  Hetherington. 
2d    District,  Broadway  and  Court  Street,  Elmhurst,  John  M.  Cragen. 
3d    District,  1908  Myrtle  Avenue,  Adam  Christman,  Jr. 
4th  DlBtrict,  Town  Hall,  Jamaica,  Edgar  F  Hazleton. 

RICHMOND. 
1st  District,  Village  Hall,  New  Brighton,  Thomas  C.  Brown. 
2d    District,  Village  Hall,  Stapleton,  Arnold  J.  B.  Wedemeyer. 


District 
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DISTRICT    LEADERS-NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Tammany — Headqu.orters,  Tammany  Hall,  145  East  14th  Street.  Chairman  General  Committee— • 
David  H.  Knott.  Treasurer — Philip  F.  Donohue.  Secretary — Thomas  F.  Smith.  Chali~man  Executive 
Committee — Edward  F.  Boyle. 


Ass'Y 

DiST. 


1 

2 


6 

7 
8 
9 

10 

11 


Name. 


f  Daniel  E.  Finn 

\  Thomas  F.  Foley .  . 

(  Harry  C.  Perry ...    . 

I  Charles  W.  Culkin. 

i  Frank  J.  Goodwin. . 

(  William  Dalton 

1  John  F.  Ahearn 

\P.  J.  Scully 

(  Peter  J.  DooUng 

<  Thomas  J.  McManus 

(  John  F.  Curry 

David  Lazarus 

JaTEes  J.  Hagan 

Solomon  Goldenkranz.. 
Thomas  A.  Williams.. . 

I  George  W.  Olvany. . 

\  George  L  Donnellan 
James  J.  Hlnes 


Address. 


590  Broome  Street. 
59  Madison  Street. 
263  Grand  Street. 
161  Bowery. 
303  West  12th  Street. 
267  West  25th  Street. 
271  West  33d  Street. 

I  290  "East  Broadway. 

315  West  42d  Street. 
728  Ninth  Avenue. 
413  West  57th  Street. 
247  Seventh  Street. 
131  West  64th  Street. 
69  Seventh  Street. 
262  West  99th  Street, 
139  West  14th  Street 
109  West  47th  Street 
292  Manhattan  Ave. 


Ass'Y 

DlST 


12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


Name. 


f  Charles  F.  Murphy. , 

I  W.  P.  Kenneally. 

1  Michael  J.  Cruise. .  . 

[  Edward  F.  Boyle    . 
John  H.  O'Counell . .  . 

/  John  V.  Coggey .  .'. 

\  William  C.  Blaney . 
Jeremiah  T.  Malioney 

J  Stephen  Ruddy 

1  Michael  Cosgrove. 

/  Nathan  Burkan.  .  . 

1  Samuel  Marx 

/  John  J.  Dietz 

\  H.  Warren  Hubbard 

William  Allen 

Percival  E.  Nagle 

Edmund  P.  Holahan. . . 
Jos.  J.  McCormick. . . 
John  Mara 


Address. 


345  Second  Avenue. 
345  Second  Avenue. 
226  East  32d  Street. 
760  Third  Avenue. 
327  West  126th  Street. 
232  East  58th  Street. 
222  East  71st  Street. 
1036  Park  Avenue 
334  East  79th  Street. 
326  East  86th  Street. 
1523  Madison  Avenue. 
Ill  West  111th  Street. 
1600  Lexington  Ave. 
208  East  116th  Street. 
2043  Seventh  Avenue. 
110  East  125th  Street. 
728  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 
3536  Broadway. 
1389  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 


WOMEN    ASSOCIATE    TAMMANY    LEADERS,    M,A.NHATTAN. 


Ass'Y 
DiST. 


6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 


Name. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Fay . 
Mrs.  Thos.  J.  Nolan 

Mrs.  B.  Porges 

Miss  Elvira  E.  Barra 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Keenan. . 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Murphy. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Downey . 

Mrs.  Mary  Halpin .... 

f  Mrs.  Jas.  Connelly. . 

<  Mrs.  B.  McCarthy.. 

(  Miss  Martha  Byrne 

Mre.  Benj.  Hoffman... 

Mi-s.  N.  Taylor  Phillips 

Mrs.  Herman  Bauman 

Mrs.  Sadie  Garland . . . 

I  Mrs.  Jean  H.  Norrls 

\  Mrs.  Julia  Wheelock 

Mrs.  Julia  L.  Sanders. . 


Address. 


222  Spring  Street. 
9  Madison  Street. 
36  Rivington  Street. 
57  Kenmare  Street. 
317  West  11th  Street 
360  W.  23d  Street. 
426  W.  34th  Street. 
296  E.  Broadway. 
468  W.  43d  Street. 
457  W.  49th  Street. 
133  W.  61st  Street. 
271  Seventh  Avenue. 
114  W.  74th  Street. 

79  East  4th  Street. 
122  West  102d  Street. 
Hotel  Martha  Wash. 

80  Madison  Avenue. 
476  Central  Pk  West. 


Ass'Y 
DlST. 


12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


Name. 


{Miss  E.  M.  Barry... 
Miss  A.  Montgomery 
Mrs.  Mary  Hagerty 
Mrs.  Abbey  S.  Hughes 

i  Mrs.  B.  O'Donnell.  . 

\  Miss  M.  V.  Rooney. 
Mrs.  Ella  Hastings. . . . 

J  Mrs.  Mary  Russell. . 

1  Mrs.  A.  Naughton.  . 

J  Miss  R.  Rothenberg 

1  Mrs.  Gu3  J.  Paul.. 

;  Mrs.  F.  S.  Ecker 

\  Mrs.  M.  J.  Quigley.. 
Miss  Anna  Matthews.. 

Mrs.  Kate  Kelly 

Miss  Rose  Helen  Fay.. 

Miss  E.  McCrystal 

Mrs.  G.  H.  V/.alsh.  .  .  . 


Address. 


322  Second  Avenue. 
145  E.  30tii  Street 
683  Third  Avenue. 
321  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 
321  E.  55th  Street. 
211  E.  59th  Street. 
7  E.  87th  Street. 
446  E.  79th  Street. 
245  E.  86th  Street. 
138  W.  n2th  Street 
130  West  118th  Street. 
1379  Lexington  Ave. 
114  E.  116th  Street. 
63  W.  127th  Street. 
160  E.  128th  Street. 
601  W.  139th  Street. 
567  W.  161st  Street. 
4241  Broadway. 


BROOKLYN. 
Democratic — Executive  Committee  of  the  Kings  County  General  Committee: 


Ass'Y 
DiST 

Name. 

Address. 

Ass'Y 

DlST 

Name. 

Address. 

1 

2 
3 

f  John  J.  Quayle 

\  James  J.  Browne.. . . 

Joseph  Fennelly 

James  Kane 

126  Schermerhorn  St. 
97  Johnson  St. 
1404  Avenue  O. 
295  Congress  St. 
87  South  Gth  St. 
681  Monroe  St. 
173  Tompkins  Ave. 
598  Foxirth  Ave. 
119  Third  St. 
450  Ovlngton  Ave. 
291  Park  Place. 
678  Park  Place. 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

Timothy  E .  GriRln .... 
Alexander  Bassett, . . . 

Daniel  J.  Carroll 

James  A.  McQuade.  .  . 
Kenneth  F.  Sutherland 

Peter  B.  Hanson 

John  H.  McCooey. . . . 

Henry  Hasenflug 

WUllam  F.  Delaney. . . 

Henry  Hesterberg 

James  P.  Sinnott 

496  Sixth  Ave. 
230  Ainslle  St. 
135  North  Third  St. 
124  Mtlton  St. 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

Thomas  J.  Drennan . . . 

James  J.  Sexton 

William  F.  Thompson. 
William  J.  Hetfernan. . 
Patrick  J.  Diamond. . . 

Thomas  F  Wogan 

John  J.  McQuade 

Joseph  1.  Gulder 

2834  West  First  St. 
525  Herkimer  St. 
908  St.  Mark's  Ave 
93  JeHerson  St. 
1110  Bushwlck  A,ve. 
781  Flatbush  Ave. 
118  Arlington  Ave. 

WOMEN    MEMBERS. 

Ass'Y 

DiST. 

Name. 

Address. 

Ass'Y 

DlST. 

Name. 

Address. 

1. 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

Mrs.  Martin  Guilfoyle. 
Mrs.  Margt.  V.  Walters 
Miss  Lillian  Murphy. 
Miss  Annie  Patterson. . 
Mary  T.  Harrington.. 

Mrs.  Mary  Greehy 

Mrs.  Carrie  D'Oench.. 
Mrs.  Agnes  L.  Ward .  . 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parks. . 
Mrs.  Evelj'n  Meagher. 
Mrs.  Minnie  J.  Harris 
Mre.  Alice  G.  Leddy.  . 

179  Nassau  St. 
248  Atlantic  Ave. 
1927  Homecrest  Ave. 
207  Congress  St. 
135  Penn  St 
892  Putnam  Ave. 
800  De  Kalb  Ave. 
421  37th  St. 
436  Sackett  St. 
1252  56th  St. 
49  Seventh  Ave. 
130  Quincy  St. 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Joyce.  . 

Miss  Eliz.  Skeahan 

Mrs.  C.  I.  Carroll 

Miss  E.  Corcoran 

Mrs.  Minnie  Wickman 

Mrs.  Minnie  Abel 

Mrs.  S.  McR.  Minsterer 

Mrs.  Paul  Katske 

Mrs.  Anna  Spencer.. .  . 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  O'Malley 

Miss  G.  Vaughan 

Mrs.  Laura  Mulcaire. . 

474  Second  St. 
177  Jackson  St. 
135  North  Third  St. 
89  North  Henry  St. 
1843  West  Eighth  St. 
439  Monroe  St. 
3217  Beverly  Road. 
7  Graham  Ave. 
208  Palmetto  St. 
2568  Bedford  Ave. 
206  Logan  St. 
1231  Herkimer  St. 

Chairman — John  H.  McCooey.  First  Vice-Chairman — John  J.  Dorman,  837  Lafayette  Avenue.  Second 
Vice-Chairman — William  Selleck,  2908  West  21st  Street.  Third  Vice-Chairman — Mrs.  Catharine  Fay. 
Fourth  Vice-chairman — Mrs.  Julia  Henderson,  465  57th  Street.  Secretaries — Frank  V.  Kelly,  152  Keap 
Street,  and  Mrs    Julia  Kane,  585  Crescent  Street.    Headquartcre,  4  Court  Sq.  (Boerum  PI,) 
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Sarab 
;  Miss 
Place; 

Ave.: 
:  May 


BRONX    COUNTY    DEMOCRATIC    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 
Arthur  H.  Murphy,  Chairman;  James  A.  McMahon,  Secretary;  Daniel  Curr,  Treasurer. 


First— James  F.  Geraghty,  475  E.  141st  St.;  Mrs. 
^  Catherine  Goodwin,  479  E.  141st  St.;  James  W. 
I  BjiDwn,  294  Wiliis  Ave.;  May  Skifflngton,  354  E. 
■•  iSlth  St. 
Second— Earl   H.   MUler,   834   Eagle   Ave.;   Mary 

Claris,  833  Washington  Ave. 
Third — Patrick  J.  Kane,  513  Concord  Ave.;  Mrs. 

Harry  Arthur,  690  Union  Ave. 
Fourth — Stephen  A.   Nugent,    1115  Boston  Road; 

Mrs.  Helen  McRedmond,  1061  Trinity  Ave. 


Mrs. 


Fifth— John  J.  Daly,  945  E.  163d  St 

Friedman,  962  Whitloch  Ave. 
Sixth— Thomas  H.  O'Neil,  2577  Poplar  St.; 

Dolly  Behan,  558  Van  Nest  Ave. 
Seventh — Charles   F.   Griffln,   749  Oakland 

Mary  R.  Shea,  593  E    180th  St. 
Eighth— Charies  A.   Buckley,   2233   Creston 

Mrs   Ro.slna  M.  Ryan,  2412  Grand  Ave. 
Ninth— Albert  H.  Liebanau.  3492  Park  Ave. 

Kennedy,  1253  Washington  Ave. 


Republican — Headqumters.    105    West    40th    Street.     Cfiairman — Samuel    S.    Koenig.     Treasurer — 
Ogdcn  L  Mills.     Secretary — Clarence  H  Fay      Executive  Committee  of  the  Republican  County  Committee: 


Assembly 
District. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11. 

12 

13. 

14. 

15 

16 

17 

18. 

19 

20 

21. 

22 

23. 


Leader 


/  Joseph  Levenson,  East  District 

1  William  G.  Rose,  West  District.  .  . 

1  Antonio  Dalessandro,  West  District 

Louis  Jacobson,  East  District.    . 

Benjamin  F.  Fox,  Middle  District. 

Michael  H.  Blake,  North  District 

R.  M.  Greenbanb,  South  District. . 

Alexander  Wolf 

J  Herman  W.  Beyer,  South  District  . 

\  Anthony  P.  Ludden,  North  District 

Samuel  S.  Koenig 

Albert  J.  Berwin 

Jacob  Samuel   

Charles  E.  Heydt 

H.  Parker  Nevln 

Robert  P.  Levis 

f  William  Henkel,  South  District. . . 

{  John  S.  Shea,  Middle  District 

I  Charles  K.  Lexow,  North  District 
valentine  J.  Hahn 

/  Joseph  Pabian,  South  District 

1  Jacob  Oppenhcim,  North  District. 
William  ChUvers 

i  Wm.  C.  Hecht,  Jr.,  South  District 

\  Ambrose  O.  Neal,  North  District. . 
Robert  Oppenheim ,  . 

/  Charles  B.  Largy,  North  District. 

\  Benjamin  Swartz,  South  District . 

John  J.  Lyons 

Frank  K.  Bowers 

Robert  S.  Conklln 

John  A.  Bolles 

C.  H.  Woodward 


Headcjuarters. 


236  East  Broadway 

32  Macdougal  Street 

32  Macdougal  Street  .... 

242  Gi and  Street 

269  Eighth  Avenue 

265  West  34th  Street 

318  West  14th  Streev 

436  Grand  Street 

307  West  47th  Street 

467  West  57th  Street ,  ,  . . . 

44  Avenue  C 

2228  Broadway 

310  East  14th  Street 

157  West  97th  Street.  .  .    . 

8  West  28th  Street 

550  West  113th  Street.  .  .  . 

201  East  22d  Street 

230  East  30th  Street 

237  East  49th  Street 

324  St   Nicholas  Avenue.  . 
324  East  72d  Street. ...... 

185  East  79th  Street 

1041  Madison  Avenue 

308  East  79th  Street 

344  East  86th  Street 

69  West  113th  Street 

158  East  116th  Street 

1536  Madison  Avenue 

23  West  124th  Street.  .  .  . 

107  East  125th  Street 

474  West  141st  Street 

1723  Amsterdam  Avenue. . 
573  West  181st  Street 


Residence. 


148  Henry  Street. 
114  King  Street. 
30  Macdougal  Street. 
64  Forsyth  Street. 
402  West  29th  Street. 
440  West  43d  Street. 
309  West  14th  Street. 

464  Grand  Street. 

465  West  47th  Street. 
341  West  56th  Street. 
237  Seventh  Street. 
176  West  87th  Street. 
316  Fifth  Street. 

267  West  89  th  Street. 
20  East  8th  Street. 
210  West  110th  Street. 
339  East  18th  Street. 
234  East  31st  Street.  » 
515  Lexington  Avenue. 
458  West  131st  Street. 
525  East  72d  Street. 
185  East  79th  Street. 
Ill  East  54th  Street. 
169  East  83d  Street. 
4 19.  East  84th  Street. 
1867  Seventh  Avenue. 
103  East  116th  Street. 
169  East  105th  Street. 
2040  Seventh  Avenue. 
2071  Filth  Avenue. 
610  Riverside  Drive. 
135  Hamilton  Place 
66  Pinehurst  Avenue. 


WOMEN    ASSOCIATE    REPUBLICAN    LEADERS,    MANHATTAN. 


Ass'y 
DiST. 


1,  E. 

1,  W. 
2,-E. 

2,  W. 

3,  M. 
3,  N., 
3,  S. 

4 

5,  S:, 
5,  N. 

6 

7... 

8... 

9  .. 
10.-.. 
11.  .  . 


Name. 


Miss  Anna  Maisel 

Miss  M.  L.  Bergonzl. . . 
Mrs.  Louis  Jacobson . . . 
Miss  Angela  Cagnolatl . 
Dr.  Agnes  D.  Cloud  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Agnes  Scheiflele.  . 

Miss  Jessie  Stellen 

Miss  Tessie  Cuttler. . . . 
Mrs.  WUliam  Wilson. . . 

Mrs.  Mary  Grout 

Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Koenig 
Miss  Mary  Newton .... 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Marshall .  .  . 
Mrs.  K.  T.  Hammer.  .  . 
Mrs.  Olive  Stott  Gabriel 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Wilkinson. . 


Residence. 


247  East  Broadway 
35  Macdougal  St. 
62  Forsyth  St. 
14  Macdougal  St. 
449  West  23d  St. 
451  West  36th  St. 
345  West  15th  St. 
416  Grand  St. 
340  West  47th  St. 
444  West  58th  St. 
237  Seventh  St. 
74th  St.  and  Amster- 
dam Ave. 
128  East  10th  St. 
310  West  95th  St. 
45  West  11th  St. 
609  West  115th  St. 


ASS'T 
DiST. 


M. 

S. 

N. 


N. 
S. 


Name. 


Mrs   E.  Cudroore... 
Mrs   Lillian  Michel. 


Miss  Adele  M.  Erb  . . . 
Mi.ss  Caroline  Kozlik.. . 
Mrs  John  H.  Iselin. .  .r 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kogel . 
Miss  Anna  Liebowitz.. 
Mrs  Edith  Schachter. . 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Peirce.. 
Mrs.  Anna  P.  Levy. . . . 

Miss  Clara  Styles 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Taafte 

Miss  Harriett  E.  Porrltt 

Mrs  M.  L.  Ogan 

Mrs  Myrta  M.  Hanford 


Residence. 


216  East  39th  St. 
317  East  17th  St.! 


bio  West  123d  St. 
303  East  69th  St. 
59  East  79th  S». 
231  East  87th  St. 
1827  Seventh  Ave. 
23  East  109th  St. 
Vv^ard's  Island,  City. 
120  East  103d  St. 
92  Morningside  Ave. 
54  East  129th  St. 
612  West  140th  St. 
513  West  144th  St. 
600  West  169th  St. 


Republican — Executive  Committee  of  the  Kings  County  General  Committee 

Ass'y 

DiST. 

Name. 

Address. 

AS!S'Y 
DiST 

Name. 

'  Address. 

1 

C.  M.  Hall 

52  Pierrepont  Street. 
4654  Bedford  Avenue . 
248  President  Street. 
136  Keap  Street. 
954  Greene  Avenue. 
586  Marcy  Avenue. 
4718  6th  Avenue. 
252  Carroll  Street. 
131  76th  Street. 
292  Clinton  Avenue. 
131  Quincy  Street. 
242  Garfield  Place. 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

Jesse  D.  Moore 

George  A.  Owens 

Richard  Wright 

Frederick  Oppikoler  . 

Lewis  M .  Swasey 

Warren  G.  Price 

Jacob  Bartscherer 

William  Schnitzspan. . 

John  J.  Keller 

Jacob  A.  Livingston. .. 
W.  D.  Ludden 

129  Devoe  Street. 

2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

M.  B.  Campbell 

A.  Le  Martini 

John  J.  Gaynor 

Charles  C.  Lockwood.. 
J.  Hennigan 

117  So.  First  Street. 
55  Jewell  Street. 
2760  Ocean  Parkway, 
42  Herkimer  Street. 
1366  Park  Place. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Charles  S.  Devoy 

Jacob  Brenner 

Charles  S.  Warbasse. . . 
Charles  F.  Murphy.. . 

Alfred  E.  Vass 

John  T.  Rafferty 

178  Evergreen  Avenue. 
53  Woodbine  Street. 
44  Woodruff  Avenue. 
448  Rldgewood  Ave. 
32  Rochester  Ave. 

Suhioay  Systems  in  New  York  City. 
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BRONX    REPUBLICAN    DISTRICT    LEADERS. 
Chairman — Richard     W.    Lawrence.     Secretary — Peter 


County     Consmlttee 
Charles  Rathf elder.     Headquarters,  412  Eiist  Trcmont  Avenue. 


Wynne.     Treasiuei- 


Men. 

First — North   Side   Republican    Club,    2661    Third 

Ave.:  Albert  D.  Bunner,  440  E.  142d  St. 
Second — The  John  Hay  Republican  Club,  412  E. 

Tremont  Ave^;  Peter  v/ynpc,  124  Featherbed  Lane. 
Third — Bronx   Regular   Republican   Club.   786   E 

156th  St.:  A.  B.  Simonds,  656  E.  160th  St. 
Fourth — Pioueer  Republican  Club,    1324  Franklin 

Ave  :  Ernest  W.  Bradbury. 
Fifth — Prospect    Republican    Club,    892    Prospect 

Ave  :  Harry  B.  Harris. 
Sixth — Bronx  Republican  Club,  3547  Willett  Ave.; 

John  Ilnewitz 
Seventli — Tremont  Republican  Club,  800  Tremont 

Ave.:  Michael  J.  Reagan. 
Eighth— Park  Republican  Club,  4778  Third  Ave.; 

Thoui.os  W.  Whittle,  University  Ave.,  near  Ford- 
ham  Road. 
Ninth — Hunt's   Point   Republican    Club,    1029   E. 

163d  St.:  Samuel  J.  Joseph. 
Tenth — Bronx  County  Republican  Club,  S.  W.  cor. 

152d  St    and  Meirose  Ave.:  Charles  Rathfelder, 

440  E   156th  St. 


E 


"86    E. 
John. 


WOMEN. 

First — North   Side  ■  Republican    Club,    26G1    Tliird 

Ave.;  Mrs.  Lena  Webb,  residence  465  E    149lh  St 
Second — The  John  Hay  Republican  Club,  412  E, 

Tremont  Ave.;   Mrs.   Helena  S.   Tonjes, 

174th  St 
Third — Bronx   Regular   Republican    Club, 

150th  St.;  Marian  Schwartz,  963  Ave.  St 
Fourth — Pioneer  Republican  Club.   13;J4  Fianklin 

Ave  ;  Mrs.  Sadie  Bernard,  1118  Forest  Ave. 
Fifth — Prosnect    Repubilcai)    Club,    S92    Pro.spoct 

Ave  ;  Mrs.  Mae  B.  Harris,  9r,0  Prosprct  Ave 
Sixtl:> — Bronx  Republican  Club,  3547  Willett  Ave.; 

Miss  Florence  W.  NcwboM.  241 1  Butler  PI. 
Seventh— Tremont  Republican  Club.  800  Trerr:Ont 

Ave.;  Mrs.  Eli/.nbeth  J.  Kriie,  742  F.    183d  Sr.. 
Eighth— Park  Republican  CU.b,  4778  Third  /ivc  ; 

Mrs.  Amy  W,  Hotclikiss,  2111  Grand  Ave 
Ninth — Hunt's    Point    RepubIic.T.n    C;Iiib,    1029    V. 

163d  St.;  Mre.  Josephine  Wolf,  739  Kelly  St. 
Tenth — Bronx  County  Rcpub)i,-on  (;!ub,  S   W.  cor. 

I.'j2d  St.  and  Melrose  Ave  ;  Mrs  Margaret  Haley, 

305  E    161st  St. 


SU8WAY    SYSTERJS    IM    KSW    VORK    CSTY„ 

The  first  plan  for  a  subway  in  New  York  City  was  drawn  in  1868.  Mayor  He\7itt'3  bill  for  a  subway 
was  passed  in  1888.  The  first  Rapid  Transit  Commission  dates  from  1891;  the  second  from  1894.  The 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  original  subway  was  awarded  Jan.  15,  1900,  to  John  D.  McDonald 
work  was  begun  March  24,  1900,  and  the  tube  was  opened  October  27,  1904,  from  City  Hall  to  145th  St 
The  original  extensions  to  Brooklyn  and  to  the  Bronx  were  completed  in  1908.  The  Rapid  Transit  '~:ommis 
slon  was  succeeded,  June  6,  1907,  by  the  Public  Service  Commission,  which  body,  with  various  "lember 
ships,  gave  way  May  1,  1919,  to  the  present  commission  of  the  same,  but  divided  in  two,  one  Vic/.id  beini' 
known  as  the  Transit  Construction  Commissioner  (who  took  oflice  June  1)  and  the  other  as  the  rcRulatin- 
and  operating,  or  Public  Service,  Commissioner.  The  so-called  Dual  System  was  contracted  for  March  1' 
1913,  with  tiielnterborough  and  B.  R.  T.  companies,  the  latter  signing  as  the  N.  Y.  Municipal  Ry.  Corp. 

Dwing  1919  about  26 H  miles  of  rapid  transit  lines  were  completed  and  opened  for  otieratlon,  Inci-ioslD 
the  mileage  of  the  new  rapid  transit  system  during  the  year  from  168.02  to  194.23  inilf  \     '."ho  princip 
extensions  on  the  Interborough  Systerri  wore  the  opening  of  the  so-called  Pelham  Bay  Park  1  uo  fi  om  Soiitliei 
Boulevard  and  Westchester  Avenue  to  Hunts  Point  Road  in  the  Bronx,  and  the  extcn'rio"  ijf  tlie  f'.asler: 
Parkrfay  line  In  Brooklyn.     Extensions  to  the  system  of  the  New  York  Consolidated  Railroad  Coiiipan 
Included  operation  of  its  Manhattan  line  from  Morris  Street  under  Church  Street,  to  Vesey  S.'.rcet,  to  iirom 
way,  Broadway  to  42nd  Street,  to  Seventh  Avenue,  to  o9th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  to  ^tth  Street  i" 
under  60tli  Street  to  Secoud  Avenue,  a  distance  of  approximately  ii^  miles,  and  the  opcuing  oi  the  i'ec 
structed  Culver  line  from  Ninth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  to  Avenue  X,  within  one  mile  of  Con.  >  inland, 
distance  of  approximately  13  17  miles.     During  1919,  work  so  far  progressed  on  rtie  new  lines  of  t 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  as  to  assure  the  opening  of  35  miles  of  additional  track  during  19i 
The  principal  lines  nearlng  completion  are  the  Eastern  Parkway  routes  in  Brooklyn,   12  miles  of  whi 
should  be  completed  during  the  current  year,  and  the  Pelham  Bay  Park  extension  of  the  Seventh  Avenu 
Lexington  Avenue  line  from  Hunts  Point  Road  to  Pelham  Bay  Park  in  the  Bronx,  12  miles  of  which, 
is  expected,  will  be  open  about  August  1,  1920. 

It  is  expected  that  during  1920  the  so-called  Broadway  line  of  the  New  York  Consolidated  Rallr( 
Company  will  be  open  from  60th  Street  and  Second  Avenue  under  the  East  River  to  Queen;jboro  Pla 
Long  Island  City,  a  distance  of  2.67  miles.  At  that  point  direct  rail  connection  will  be  made  with  the  " 
lines  of  the  Interborough  system  extending  to  Astoria  and  to  Corona.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Dual  C 
tracts,  joint  trackage  operation  over  this  "L"  system  is  provided  for.  It  Is  also  expected  that  early 
1920  the  so-called  Broadway  line  will  be  extended  on  the  lower  Manhattan  from  Morris  Street  under 
East  River  by  way  of  Whitehall  Street,  Manhattan,  and  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  to  Flatbush  Aven 
Brooklyn,  a  distance  of  4  miles.  The  total  amount  of  money  expended  for  rapid  transit  construction  w( 
to  September  1,  1919,  was  as  follows: 


Construction 

Interborough  R.^r.id  Transit  Co. 
3137,674,000 

N.  Y.  Consolidated  R.  R.  Co. 
$132,627,000 

Total. 
$270,301. C 

Equipment 

41,301,000 

18,970,000 

60,271,1 

Total 

8178,975,000 

8151,597,000 

S330,572. 

At  the  close  Of  1919  there  were  construction  contracts  In  progress  in  connection  with  the  develop! 
of  Dual  Rapid  Transit  Systems,  aggregating  844,994,772.  on  which  834,500,000  worth  of  work  had  ' 
completed.  It  Is  expected  that  practically  all  of  the  transit  construction  work  now  in  progress  wi; 
completed  and  ready  for  operation  during  1920  except  that  section  of  the  New  York  Consolidated' Raili 
Company  known  as  Route  No.  8,  which  extends  from  Sixth  Avenue,  Manhattan,  through  14th  Street,  \i\> 
the  East  River  to  North  7th  Street,  Brooklyn,  and  thence  under  Metropolitan  and  Bedford  Avenut' 
Manhattan  Avenue.  The  under-river  section  of  this  route  and  the  Brooklyn  sections  have  progre 
more  rapidly  than  those  under  14th  Street  in  Manhattan,  and  the  opening  of  this  line  may  not  occur  t 
1921. 

The  city  is  to  furnish  most  of  the  money  for  the  building  of  the  new  subway  lines  and  subway  extensi 
with  contributions  from  each  company  toward  the  cost  of  construction,  and  with  the  total  cost  of  cqulpi 
met  by  the  companies.  This  equipment,  becomes  the  property  of  the  City  of  New  York  when  plac( 
operation  and  tho  cost  is  to  be  amortized  out  of  earnings. 

The  total  cost  of  the  dual  system,  .including  equipment,  real  estate,  power  hoase  construction 
changes,  interest  during  construction,  etc  ,  v/ill  be  in  excess  of  8400,000.000,  and  in  excess  of  tho  cost  ol 
other  engineering  operation,  according  to  engineering  authorities.  Of  the  above  sum  about  560,001 
will  be  contributed  by  the  Brooklyn  company,  about  $146,000,000  by  the  Interborough  Rapid  Tri 
ComDanv.  and  the  remainder  bv  the  City  of  New  York. 
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POPULATION    OF    NEW    YORK    CITY    BY    BOROUGHS. 

The  1919  figures — like  those  of  other  years  since  1915.  wheu  the  State  took  a  census — are  estimates  ol 
the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Municipal  Department  of  Health. 


Year 

Manhattan 

Bronx. 

Brooklyn. 

Richmond. 

Queens. 

Totals. 

1919,  July  1 

2,780,485 

645,894 

2.070,539 

103,640 

406.236 

6.006,794 

1918....:..   .. 

2,731,731 

622,555 

2,023,170 

101,721 

392,966 

6,872,143 

1917 

2.682,977 
2,634,223 

599,216 
575.877 

1,975,801 
1,928,432 

99,802 
97,883 

379,696 
366,426 

5.737,492 

1916 

5,602,841 

1915 

2,295,761 

649,726 

1,825,534 

93.631 

389,233 

5,253,885 

1914 

2,538,606 

641.980 

1,916,655 

99.186 

387,444 

5,583,871 

1913 

2,438,001 
2,389,204 
2,365,161 
2,331.542 
2,292,894 

531,219 
483,224 
460.879 
430,980 

1,776.878 
1,710,861 
1,678,776 
1,634,351 

92,669 
89,573 
88,064 
85,969 

334,297 
310,523 
299,278 
284,041 

5,173,064 

1912 

4,983,385 

1911 

4.892,158 

1910 

4.766,883 

1909 

327,553 

1,492.970 

76,688 

232,580 

4,422.685 

1908 

2,232,828 
2,174,335 

308,256 
290,097 

1,448,095 
1,404,569 

75,420 
74,173 

220,836 
209,686 

4.285,435 

1907 

4,152,860 

1906 

2,112,697 

271,629 

1,358,891 

72,846 

198,241 

4,014,304 

1905 

1,950,000 

295,000 

1,335,000 

75,000 

195,000 

3.850,000 

1900 

1,850,093 

200,507 

1,166,582 

67,021 

152,999 

3,437,202 

1890 

1,441,216 

88,908 

838,547 

51,693 

87,050 

2,507,414 

1880 

1,164,673 

61,980 

599,495 

38,991 

56,559 

1,911,698 

1870 

942,292 

37,393 

419,921 

33,029 

45,468 

1,478,103 

1860 

813,669 

23,593 

279,122 

25,492 

32,903 

1.174,779 

1850 

515,547 
312,710 

8,032 
5,346 

138,882 
47,613 

15.061 
10,965 

18,593 
14,480 

696,115 

1840 

391,114 

1830 

202,589 

3.023 

20,535 

7,082 

9,049 

242,278 

1820 

123,706 

2,782 

11,187 

6,135 

8,246 

152,056 

1810 

96,373 

2,267 

8,303 

5.347 

7,444 

119,734 

1800 

60,515 

1,755 

5.740 

4,564 

6,642 

79,216 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 
1918   (calendar  year) — Births,    138,046;  marriages,   56,733;  deaths,  98,119;  still-births,  6,793;  birth 
rate,  23.51;  death  rate,  16.71;  Influenza  deaths,  12,562;  infant  mortality  rate,  92. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  DEBT,  BUDGET,  TAX  RATE,  VALUATIONS,  ETC. 
Assessed  values  (1919)— Manhattan:  realty,  §5,115,811,621 ;  personalty,  $291,286,700.  Bronx:  realty.  S731.- 
08,927;  personalty,  $12,674,400.  Brooklyn:  realty,  31,865,123,952;  personalty,  $44,907,205.  Queens: 
^alty,  8604,827,476;  personalty,  S10,934,300.  Richmond:  realty,  $110,750,732;  personalty,  $2,610,175. 
Cax  Jovy,  5204,756,495.  Tax  rate,  Manhattan,  2.32;  Bronx,  2  37;  Brooklyn,  2.36;  Queens.  2.37;  Richmond, 
',.41.   , 

Bonded  debt  (Jan.  1,  1919) — Gross  funded  debt,  $1,225,055,569;  sinking  fund  holdings,  $183,013,219; 
et,  funded  debt,  $1,104,042,360:  other  debt,  $430,821,500;  interest  on  debt,  548,949,997. 
Budget  for  1920 — $273,689,485. 

Exempt  realty,  assessed  value  (1919) — 32,249,451,981. 
Building  construction  In  1918  was  officially  estimated  at  6,322  new  buildings,  cosjiing  $39,210,756. 

COMMERCE  OF,  NEW  YORK  PORT. 
(Year  ending  June  30,  1919.) 

Ve.«els  entered — Ameilcan:  sail,  209  (205,937  ton.s);  steam,  1,420  (3,610,864  tons). 
34,978  tons);  st«am.  2,650  (8,507,996  tons). 

Vessels  cleared — American:  sail,  292  (248,691  tons);  steam,  1,386  (3,799,922  tons). 
)7,782  tons);  .steam.  2,601  (B, 683, 188  tons). 

Impoits — Gold  and  silver,  332,042,344;  merchandise,  $1,433,962,706. 

Exports— Domestic  gold  and  silver,  $132,984,924;  foreign  gold  and  silver,  $9,201,172;  domestic  mer- 
\ndi3e.  53,108,935,014;  foreign  merchandise,  5102,523,998t 


Foreign:  sail,  182 
Foreign:  sail,  234 


MUSEUMS    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


ETROPOLITAN  Mtjsetj,m  OP  Aut — Fifth  Ave.  and 
S0th-84th  Sts.  Open,  AVinter,  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M  ; 
Summer,  10  A.  M  to  6  P.  M.  Free  daily  (except 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  25c.). 

nmcAN  Museum  of  Natural  History — 77th  St. 

letween  Columbus  Ave.  and  Central  Park  West. 

)pen,  free,  every  day;  week  days,  10  A.  M.  to  5 

•.  M.;  Sundays,  1  P.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

!    YORK     HISTORICAL    SOCIETY    AND    MUSEUM 

jntral  P.irk  West  and  76th  St.    Open  daily  except 

mday;  free;  1  P.  M.  to  5  P.  M.    Closed  during 

ugust  and  on  Christmas,  New  Year's,  and  July  4. 
>v  York  botanical  Garden — Bronx  Park  north 
'kPelham  Parkway.    Open,  free,  daily. 

i^  PARKS  IN  NEAV  YORK  CITY. 

.  Jhe  area  (in  acres)  of  the  chief  parks  in  the  city  is  as  follows 


Bronx  Zoo — Bronx  Park.  Open  daily.  Winter,  10  A. 
M.  to  4.30  P.  M.;  Summer,  9  A.  M.  to  half  an  hour 
before  sunset.  Free  (except  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, 25c.). 

Central  Park  Zoo— Fifth  Ave.  and  63d  St.  Open 
daily,  free. 

Brooklyn  Institute— Eastern  Parkway  and  Wash- 
ington Ave.  Open  daily,  weekdays  9  A.  M.  to 
6  P.  M.;  Sundays,  2  P.  M.  to  6  P.  M.;  Thursday 
evenings,  7.30  to  9.45.  Free  (except  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays,  25c  ). 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden — Flatbush  Ave.  anfl 
Malbone  St.    Open  daily,  free. 


;bATTAN— Battery,  21;  Central,  843:  City  Hall, 
Colonial,  12?i;  Fort  Washington,  40%;  Hlgh- 

Idge,  7h%;  Madison  Square,  Q>%;  Manhattan 
uare,  17  H;  Morntngside,  31  !4;  Mount  Morris, 
;  Riverside,  164;  St.  Nicholas,  27 }4;  Thos. 
tferson,  15K;  Tompkins  Square,  lOH;  Uflion 
uare,  3M:  Washington  Square,  8. 
DC — Bronx,    719H:    Claremont,    38;     Ci-otona, 


154H  :  Pelham  Bay,  1,756;  St.  Mary's,  34^;  Van 
Cortlandt,  1,132  Ji. 

Brooklyn — Bensonhurst,  13;  Botanic,  60;  Canarsie. 
30}^;  City,  7M;  Coney  Island,  59 M:  Dreamland, 
14M;  Dyker  Beach,  140;  Ft.  Greene,  29;  High- 
land, 42  H;  McCarren,  38  H;  Prospect,  526; 
Seaside,  lOH:  Sunset,  24H:  Wlnthrop,  9. 

Queens — Baisley  Pond,  80;  Forest,  536;  Rlis,  262H  : 
Kissena,  88. 


High  Buildings  in  Manhattan. 
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HIGH    BUILDINGS 

IN    MANHATTAN. 

Name  and  Location. 

*2  w 

O  0) 

Height 

Name  and  Location. 

Height 

i>i* — "•  "'^:ia*- 

i^w 

(Feet) . 

^,^*^K>3y*-~-" 

(Feet). 

Afiam^   fil  Rroadwav 

32 

28 

424 
374 

Lewisohn,  119  W.  40th  St ' 

Liberty  Tower,  Nassau  and  Lib- 

22 

298 

Am.  Bnk.  Note  Co  ,  78  Trinity  PI. 

American  Express  Co.,  65  B'way 
American  Surety  Co.,  100  B'way 

32 

415 

erty  Sts 

32 

385 

23 

306,  1  in. 

McAlpin  Hotel,  B'way  and  34th 

■^ 

Asbiand,  4tb  Ave.  and  24th  St.. 

20 

266 

St 

25 

307,  5  In, 

Aster  Trust,  5th  Ave  and  42d  St. 

21 

26) 

Mad.  Ave.  and  40th  St.,  n.  w.  cor 

22 

264,  6  in. 

Bankers'    Trust    Co.,    Wall    and 

.Madison  Ave   and  4.5th  St 

22 

260 

Nassau  Sts 

3;) 

539 

Madi.son  Avenue,  Madison  Ave. 

Biltmore    Hotel,    Madison    Ave 

and  25th  St 

20 

288,  3  in. 

and  43d  St 

26 

305 

MadLson  Square,  15  E.  26lh  St.  . 

20 

273 

Broad  E.xchange.  25  Broad  St.  . 

20 

276,  6  y,  in. 

Metropolitan    Life,    1     Madison 

Broadway  and  48th  St.    . . 

39 

431,  10  in. 

Ave 

50 

700,  3  lu. 

Candler,  218-26  W.  42d  St..  .     . 

2i» 

341 

Municipal,  Park  Row  and  Cen- 

Church and  Day  Sts 

27 

362 

tre  St 

24 

SCO,  1  in. 

Church  and  Fulton  Sts      .... 

27 

362 

A'atioual  Bank  of  Commerce. . 

20 

270 

City  Investing,  165  Broadway 

33 

436,  6  in. 

Nine  Hundred  Two-906  B'way. 

20 

263 

Clarendon,  4th  Ave  and  18th  St 

20 

263,  8  in. 

Park  Row,  13-21  Park  Row 

29 

309 

Columbia  Trusf.  Co.,  60  B'way.  . 

■.^3 

306,  3  in. 

Pulitzer,  Park  Row 

22 

375,  Vt  In. 

Commercial  Cable  Co.,  20  Broad 

255,  exclusive 

St.  Paul,  B'way  and  Ann  St 

26 

308 

St      

'» 

of  dome. 

Singer,  149  Broadway 

41 

612,  1  In. 

Corn  Exchange  Bank,  15  William 
St 

Sixty  Wall  St      

?.fi 

346 

20 

Sun,  Nassau  and  Spruce  Sts.. . . 

23 

306 

Croisic,  220  5th  Ave 

21 

269,  2  in. 

Thirty- seven  Wall  St 

25 

318 

Eagle,  4th  Ave.  and  21st  St.    . 

20 

299 

Times,  B'way  and  42d  St 

28 

419,  9  in. 

Eight  West  Fortieth  Street .  . 

20 

271 

Trinity,  HI  Broadway 

21 

280.  6  in. 

Eighty  Maiden  Lane 

25 

315 

Two  Hundred  Twelve  Fifth  Ave. 

20 

264 

Eleven-Thirteen  E.  26th  St.  . 

21 

274,  8  5i  in. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  B'way 

Empire,  B'way  and  Rector  St. 

20 

293 

and  58th  St 

20 

272,  8M  In. 

Equitable.  120  Broadway 

37 

485,  9  in. 

Victoria,  B'way  and  27th  St.  .  .  . 

20 

263,  11  in. 

Fifty  Broad  Street 

20 

242 

Western  Union,  195  Broadway.  . 

28 

403,  6  In. 

Flatlron  (Fuller),  B'way  and  23d 

West  Street,  West  and  Cedar  Sts 

23 

St 

?.o 

286 

Whitehall,  17  Battery  Place 

32 

424 

Forty-first  St.,   18-20  E.  41st  St 

20 

252,  2  in. 

William  and  John  Sts 

20 

251,  2  in. 

Forty-second  St.,  18-28  E.  42d  St 

20 

272 

AVoolworth,  233  Broadway 

51 

792,  1  In. 

Forty-two  Broadway 

21 

World's  Tower,  110-112  W.  40th 

Four  Sixty-one  8th  Ave 

V>.1 

340 

St    

<JU 

335 

Germania  Life,  50  Union  Square 

20 

281 

Y.aie  Club,  Vanderbilt  Ave.  and 

■ '      -J 

Hanover  National  Bank,  Nassau 

44th  St 

20 

263 

and  Pine  Sts 

22 

385 

24  West  59th  St 

21 

245 

Heckscher,  307-315  Madison  Ave 

2(1 

270 

109-111  East  40th  St 

20 

249 

Heidelberg,  B'way  and  42d  St. 
Herald  Square,  141  W.  30th  St 
Hess,  4th  Ave.  nnd  ^Oth  St      ... 

30 
22 
20 

410 

259,  2  in. 

271 

351  West  42d  St 

22 
32 
27 

290 

112  Park  Ave 

390 

201  Broadway 

362 

Hudson    Terminal,    30    and    50 

347  Madison  Ave.,  southeast  cor- 

Church St 

22 

275,  9  in. 

ner  45th  St 

20 

241,  4  in. 

Other  high  structuies  in  the  United  States  are:    Washington  Monument,  Washington,  D.  C,  550  feet; 
City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  537  feet,  4'^  inches:  Travelers'  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  525  feet- 
Custom  House  tow(>r.  Boston,  50o  feet:  Masonic  Temple,  ChicAgo,  354  feet  (to  observation  platfoim);  U.  S. 
Capitol,  Washington,  D   C  ,  287  feet:  City  Hall,  Chicago,  247  feet;  Masonic  Temple,  Philadelphia,  230  feet 
HEIGHT  OF  PROMINENT  STRUCTURES  ABROAD. 


Feet 

Feei 

Kiffpl  Towor   Parj*^ 

1000 
510 
480 
468 
448 
441 
404 
396 
385 
383 

Church  of  St  Peter.  Hamburc 

380 

Cologne  Cathedral, 

Great  Pyramid  (Egypt) 

Strassburg  Cathedi  ai,     

St   Peter's   Rome       

The  Cathedral,  Florence 

Hotel  de  Ville,  Bnissels 

Torre  Asinelli,  Bologna 

376 
374 
37C 

St.  Paul's,  London,    

360 

St.  Stephen's  Cathedral,  Vienna, 

Salisbury  Cathedral 

Toraccio  of  Cremona,      

Freibure:  Cathedral                 

Church  of  St.  Isaac,  St.  Petensburg 

Cathedral,  Frankfort-on-the-Maln,     

Bell  Tower,  St.  Mark's,  Venice 

Hotel  des  Invalides,  Paris, 

330 
326 
32.' 
311 

Amiens  Cathedral 

A-  LIST  OF  RICH  NEW  YORKERS 
(The  figures  represent  the  official  estimated  valuation  of  personalty). 


John  D.  Rockefeller     . 
Edward  S   Harkness   . . . 
George  F.  Baker    ... 

George  Ehret 

Thomas  F.  Ryan.    . 
Cathleen  V.i.ndcrbilt 
Payne  Whitney 
Harry  C.  Frick  (Pa  )     . 
Alice  A.  De  Lamar  .... 
Arabella  D   Huntington 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr 
Gertrude  V.  Whitney.  . 

Adolph  Lewisohn 

Jacob  H.  Schiff 

Ellen  Gray 

Archer  M.  Huntington. 
Wm.  A.  Clark  (Mont.) . 


.S5.000,000 

1,090,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

.       500,000 

.       400.000 

.      400.000 


Harriet  M.  Arnold    S400,000 

Hannah  M.  Lydic     ..      ..   400,000 

Felix  iVI.  Warburg 400,000 

Florence  A.  Twombley 350,000 

Helen  Hay  Whitney 320,000 

Josephine  S   Goodwin      . .   300,000 

Frederick  F.  Ayer 300,000 

Kate  B    Adams 300,000 

Edward  L.  Marston   .    ...   300,000 

William  A.  Jamison 250,000 

Julie  M.  Grant 250,000 

Solomon  R.  Guggenheim..  200,000 

Granville  F.  Dailey 200,000 

Emma  Y.  Austin 200,000 

PvObert  Bacon    200,000 

Elizabeth  A.  Achelis     200,000 

Marie  Marshall 200,000 


Bertha  F   Achelis S200,0 

Helen  C.  Bostwick 200,0 

Minnie  L.  Goldburg 200,0 

Mary  J.  Kingsland  ..  200,0 
George  J.Gould  (N.  J.).  .'.  150,1 
Jennie  H.  Denton  .    100,( 

Morris  Hlllquit 100,' 

Dorothy  A.  Humphreys     .    lOO.i 

BUinche  Hutton 100,0 

Lillian  Babbott  Hyde.    ...    lOO.f 

Constance  M.  Hyslop 100, 

Margaret  L.  Johnson 100, 

Jcannette  T.  Kissel 100 

Louise  R.  Kissel 100 

Anna  M.  Harkness 100 

Mary  S.  Harkness -. .    100 

Fanny  Arnot  Haven 100 
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The  Water  Supply  of  New  York  City. 


THE    WATER    SUPPLY    OF    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

(For  THE  Almanac;  by  Merritt  H.  Smith,  Chief  Engineer.) 

Prior  to  the  general  introduction  of  Catsklll  water  In  1917  the  different  borougiis  had  no  water  supply 
system  in  common.  The  water  supply  for  the  numerous  communities,  consolidated  In  1898  t-o  form  the 
present  city,  was  developed  without  considering  the  present  city  limits  and  can,  therefore,  be  more  clearly 
described  by  boroughs. 

Manhattan  and  Bronx — The  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  prior  to  the  Introduction  of  Catsklll 
water,  were  supplied  entirely  from  the  Croton  watershed  and  from  the  Bronx  and  By  ram  watershed,  the 
latter  being  now  part  of  the  Catsklll  system.  The  Croton  watershed  furnishes  about  half  of  the  present 
supply  for  Manliattan  and  Bronx,  the  other  half  being  supplied  from  the  Esopus  watershed.  The  Esopua 
watershed  In  the  Catskllls,  from  which  the  Catsklll  supply  is  obtained,  has  an  area  of  257  square  miles. 
The  water  from  the  Esopus  watershed  is  collected  in  the  Ashokan  Reservoir,  about  fourteen  miles  west 
of  the  Hudson  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and  about  ninety-two  miles  from  the  northern  city  boundary.  The 
available  supply  from  the  Esopus  watershed  is  increased  by  the  rainfall  and  run  oH  on  some  twenty-two 
square  miles  of  watershed  (the  Bronx  and  Byram  watershed)  tributary  to  Kensico  Reservoir,  which  Ues 
east  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  about  seventeen  miles  from  the  northern  city  boundary.  Under  average 
rainfall  and  run-oft  conditions  the  available  supply  from  the  Esopus  watershed  is  376,000,000  gallons  dally, 
and  from  the  Bronx  and  Byram  watershed  about  20,000,000  gallons  dally,  making  the  total  available  supply 
of  water  from  the  Catsklll  system,  395,000,000  gallons  daily;  the  safe  minimum  yield  from  those  two  aheOa 
Is  265,000,000  gallons  dally. 

The  Croton  waterahed,  which  lies  some  22  miles  north  of  the  city  line,  has  an  area  of  375  square  miles 
and  a  safe  minimum  yield  of  336,000,000  gallons  daily  Under  average  rainfall  and  run-ofi  conditions  the 
yield  of  this  shed  is  400,000,000  gallons  daily.  The  water  from  the  Croton  watershed  is  collected  in  twelve 
reservoirs  and  six  lakes  and  ponds. 

Brookl}-n — The  Esopus  watershed  furnishes  the  entire  supply  for  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Ward,  which  is  supplied  by  the  Flatbush  Water  Works  Company,  a  private 
water  company,  the  source  of  supply  being  ground  water  collected  from  driven  wells.  The  supply  from 
the  old  Brooklyn  system,  which  yielded  about  150,000,000  gallons,  and  which  is  now  held  in  reserve,  was 
obtained  from  driven  wells.  Infiltration  galleries,  ^d  small  streams  located  'along  the  south  shore  of  Long 
Island,  extending  from  Brooklyn  Borough  easterly  to  the  Suffolk  County  line. 

Qiieens — The  city  suppUes  only  the  First  and  Third  Wards  in  the  Borough  of  Queens.  Tlie  Esopus 
watershed  fmnlshes  the  entire  present  supply  to  these  wards.  The  First  W.ird  was  formerly  supplied 
from  the  Brooklyn  system,  supplemented  by  a  small  amount  derived  from  the  municipal  driven  well  pump- 
ing stations  in  the  Firet  and  Third  Wards.  The  Third  Ward  was  supplied  by  two  pumping  stations,  now 
held  in  reserve,  one  station  drawing  its  supply  from  driven  wells  and  the  other  obtaining  about  half  its 
supply  from  wells  and  one-half  from  a  small  lake,  the  water  being  filtered.  The  combined  yield  of  the 
two  plants  Is  about  6,000,000  gallons  daily.  The  Second,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Wards,  Queens,  are  supplied 
by  private  water  companies,  the  source  of  supply  being  entirely  ground  waters,  collected  by  means  of  driven 
wells.     There  are  four  of  these  private  companies,  with  two  others  serving  special  customers. 

Richmond' — The  Borough  of  Richmond  is  supplied  from  the  Esopus  watershed,  supplemented  by  a 
small  amount  (about  4,000,000  gallons  daily),  derived  from  wells  pumped  at  two  stations.  Silver  Lake 
Reservoir,  the  terminal  reservoir  for  the  Catsklll  system,  is  located  in  this  borough.  Richmond  was  for- 
merly dependent  for  its  supply  on  ground  water  drawn  from  wells,  *the  city  owning  and  operating  six  small 
plants  having  a  total  available  capacity  of  about  14,000,000  gallons  daily 

DAILY    CONSUMPTION,    AVERAGE    FOR    1918. 


BOROUGH. 

Supplied  By 
City. 

Supplied  By 
Priv   Co's. 

BOROUGH. 

Supplied  By 
City 

Supplied  By 
Priv  Co's 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

413,300,000 

170,000.000 

16,200,000 

None 
13,100,000 
30,000,000 

Richmond    

16,500,000 

None. 

Brooklyn          

Queens 

Total 

611.000,000 

43,200,000 

The  South  Shore  (Staten  Island)  Water  Woiks  were  acquired  by  the  city,  August  31,  1917. 


OTHER   DATA    ON    THE    WATER   SUPPLY. 
(Supplied  from  Official  Sources  ) 

New  York  City's  Catsklll  Mountain  water  supply  system  is  the  greatest  of  waterworks,  modern  or 
ancient.  The  portion  of  the  great  project  which  has  been  completed  constitutes  three-quarters  of  the  whole 
and  embraces  the  Ashokan  reservoir,  an  artificial  lake  twelve  miles  long  for  storing  the  waters  of  Esopus 
Creek,  the  Catskill  Aqueduct  extending  ninety-two  miles  from  this  reservoir  to  the  city's  northern  bound- 
ary and  thirty-flve  miles  within  the  city  limits,  including  the  branch  of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  Kensico 
storage  reservoir  near  White  Plains,  Hill  View  equalizing  reservoir  at  the  city  line  and  Silver  Lake  terminal 
reservoir  on  Staten  Island  Construction  was  begun  in  1907.  Night  and  day  the  water  now  flows  unceas- 
ingly from  the  mountains  to  Staten  Island,  120  miles  To  the  city's  permanent  water  resources  an  addi- 
tion has  been  made  which  can  be  depended  upon  for  at  least  250  million  gnllons  dally  Development  of 
•;he  second  Catskill  watershed,  that  of  Schoharie  Creek,  now  under  construction,  will  In  a  few  years  round 
)ut  the  system  and  make  the  total  quantity  of  new  water  from  the  mountains  not  less  than  500  million 
■allons  each  day.     New  York  City  uses  615  million  gallons  dally. 

The  new  Catskill  Mountain  water  supply  is  a  gravity  system.  For  New  York  City's  Catskill  Moun- 
ain  water  system  there  are  two  contiguous  drainage  areas,  or  watersheds,  occupying  the  central  portion  of 
he  Catskill  Mountains  lying  between  eighty-five  and  125  miles  from  New  York  The  Schoharie  water- 
hed  has  an  area  of  314  square  miles.  Esopus  has  an  area  of  257  square  miles  These  two  watersheds  have 
total  area  of  5'71  square  miles,  from  which  more  than  500  million  gallons  of  water  daily  can  surely  be 
rawn  throughout  each  year.  Along  the  aqueduct  provisions  have  been  made  for  storing  a  large  quantity 
f  water.  From  the  Ashokan  reservoir  it  is  almost  a  three-days'  journey  for  the  water  to  flow  through  the 
lueduct  to  the  Silver  Lake  terminal  reservoir  on  Staten  Island. 

THE  GRAVITY  SYSTEM. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  new  supply  of  water  from  the  Catsklll  Mountains  is  that  the  reser- 
)irs  in  the  mountains  are  at  such  elevations  that  the  water  can  flow  by  gravity  to  the  city  and  be  delivered 
ctnln  Its  limits  into  the  street  mains  at  such  pressures  that  it  will  rise  to  the  heights  necessary  for  service 
<ipractically  all  parts  of  the  city  and  in  buildings  of  all  reasonable  heights,  without  pumping  The  pump- 
g  rendered  unnecessary  by  this  high  gravity  pressure  of  the  Catskill  water  has  cost  the  city  and  property 
/ners  large  sums  of  money.  This  cost  cannot  be  exactly  stated,  but  it  has  been  estimated  for  recent  years 
$2,000,000  per  annum.  -  ^     „      ..      .. 

For  survevs,  real  estate,  construction,  engineering  and  general  supervision,  and  all  other  items  except 
;erest  on  the  bonds,  the  total  cost  of  the  completed  Catskill  system  will  be  about  $177,000,000,  of  whlcH 
2.000,000  are  for  the  Schoharie  works. 
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ASHOKAN   RESERVOIR 

Ashol'.an  reservoir,  about  lourteen  miles  west  of  the  Hudson  at  Kingston,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  npariy 
530,000,000.  The  water  which  the  reservoir  holds  would  cover  all  Manhattan  Island  to  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet;  the  area  of  its  surface  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Manhattan  below  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street.  The 
water  surface  of  the  west  basin  when  full  is  at  an  elevation  of  500  feet  above  mean  tide  in  New  York 
Haibor.  The  level  of  the  east  basin,  when  full,  is  three  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  west  basin  and  from 
tt  flood  waters  overflow  through  the  spillway  and  a  brook  channel  into  Esopus  Creek  about  two  miles  bnlow 
the  Ashokan  dam.  Water  can  also  be  drawn  from  one  basin  into  the  other  through  a  gate-chamber  in  the 
dividing  weir  which  contaiiis  four  sluice  gates,  each  five  feet  by  fifteen  feet.  The  Ashokan  dam  is  a  massive 
structure,  consisting  of  a  central  masonry  portion  1,000  feet  long,  extended  by  earth  dikes  or  embank- 
ments, known  as  the  North  and  South  wir.gs.  The  masonry  part,  founded  on  solid  ledge  rock,  is  built  of 
cyciopean  concrete,  with  pre-cast  concrete  face  blocks.  The  wings  of  the  Ashokan  dam  and  the  dikes 
are  built  of  selected  earth  spread  in  layers  four  or  six  inches  thick  and  compacted  by  heavy  rollers.  Each 
dike  has  a  concrete  core-wall  extending  to  ledge  rock  or  into  very  compact  impervious  earth  foundation, 
often  called  hardpan.  The  bottoms  and  slopes  of  the  reservoir  basins  were  cleared  of  trees,  brush,  build- 
ings and  other  objectionable  things.  Aiound  the  reservoir  new  highways,  aggregating  about  forty  miles 
In  length,  requiring  the  construction  of  ten  new  bridges,  all  of  reinforced  concrete,  have  been  substituted 
for  the  submerged  roads.  One  of  these  bridges,  at  Traver  Hollow,  is  a  three-hinged  arch  of  200-loot  span, 
and  Ashokan  bridge,  crossing  the  reservoii'on  the  dividing  weir,  is  1,120  feet  long  and  has  fifteen  arches 
of  07.5-foot  span.  In  ox-der  to  keep  population  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  reservoir 
and  thus  protect  the  waters  from  immediate  pollution,  sufficient  area  of  land  was  taken  to  afford  a  marginal 
strip  at  least  1,000  feet  wide  all  around  the  shore. 

For  constructing  Ashokan  reservoir,  the  contractors  assembled  approximately  thirty  milesBof  rail- 
road, thirty-thiee  locomotives,  579  cars,  sixty  derricks,  seven  cableways,  sixteen  steam  rollers,  nineteen 
steam  shovels,  a  steel  trestle  bridge  390  feet  long  and  eighty-five  feet  high,  air  compressors,  stone  crushers, 
concrete  mixers,  etc.,  costing  much  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

KENSrCO  RESERVOIR. 

Keusico  reservoir,  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  thirty  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  contains  enough  Catskill 
water  to  supply  New  York  ceveral  months  if  carefi'.Uy  husbanded.  It  acta  as  a  storage  reservoir.  This  reser- 
voir is  formed  by  the  Kensico  dam  across  the  valley  of  the  Bronx  River,  about  three  miles  north  of  White 
Plains  and  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  Hill  View  reservoir.  For  the  new  Kensico  reservoir,  3,200  acres  of  land 
were  acquired;  which,  in  addition  to  the  1,300  acres  acquired  for  the  old  reservoir  and  Rye  ponds,  make  a 
total  of  4,500  acres,  providing  a  marginal  protective  strip  around  the  entire  flow  line  in  but  few  plactg  less 
than  500  feet  wide.  In  order  to  secure  a  good  quality  of  water  jn  the  substitute  reservoirs,  about  186  acres 
of  swamp  were  cleared  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  aveiJfeing  a  foot  in  depth,  and  the  water  before 
being  drawn  into  the  pipe  line  was  passed  through  a  temporary  aerator  just  below  Rye  dike.  Kensloo  dam 
is  a  gravity  masonry  structure  of  cyclopcan  concrete.  The  upstream  face  is  of  pre-cast  concrete  blocks. 
All  this  stonework  is  of  coarse  texture,  in  harmony  with  the  massivencss  and  strength  of  thd  flam.  All 
stone  tor  the  dam  was  obtained  from  a  quarry  nearoy  developed  especially  for  the  pvirpose  A  public  high- 
way traverses  the  top  of  the  dam.  The  length  of  the  level  part  of  the  visible  base  of  the  dam,  and  of  the 
terrace,  is  1,025  feet.  The  vertical  height  of  the  exposed  face,  from  the  terrace  to  the  top  of  the'parapet, 
is  133  feet,  but  the  maximum  height  from  lowest  foundation  to  top  of  parapet  is  310  feet.  Surveys  for  thia 
reservoir  were  begun  in  May,  1906,  and  the  contract  tor  the  dam,  reservoir  and  substitute  supply  works 
vras  av/arded  in  December,  1909.     The  total  cost  of  Kensico  Reservoir  v.^as  about  .$13,500,000. 

HILL  VIEW  RESERVOIR. 

Hill  View  reservoir  is  located  in  the  City  of  Yonkers,  just  north  of  the  New  York  City  line,  and  fif- 
teen miles  south  of  Kensico  reservoir.  Its  function  is  to  equalize  the  difference  between  the  use  of  water  In 
the  city  as  it  varies  from  hour  to  hour  and  the  steady  flow  in  the  aqueduct  It  is  an  uncovered,  artificial 
reservoir  of  the  earth  embankment  type.  It  holds  900,000.000  gallons  of  water,  v/ltlt  a  depth  of  36^2  feet, 
and  has  a  water  surface  of  90  acres.  .The  total  cost  of  Hill  View  Reservoir  was  about  .$4,700,000.  It  W8.3 
first  filled  December  29,  1915.  The  path  around  the  top  of  the  reservoir  is  8,600  feet  long.  The  reservoir 
Is  divided  into  two  basins  by  a  w.iU  2,740  feet  long,  that  contains  the  by-pass  aqueduct,  so  that  either  one 
or  both  basins  m.ny  be  used  or  be  by-passed  whenever  required,  or  water  delivered  directly  into  the  city  tunnel, 

THE   AQUEDUCT   NORTH   OF  THE  CITY. 

There  are  four  distinct  typos  of  aqueduct,  cut-and-cover,  grade  tunnel,  pressure  tu;  nel  and  steel-pipe 
siphon,  north  of  the  city  line  Where  hills  or  mountains  cross  the  line,  and  it  would  ht.ve  been  impractic- 
able or  uneconomical  to  circumvent  them,  tunnels  at  the  natural  elevation  of  the  aqueduct  (hydraulic 
gradient)  were  driven  through  them  There  are  twenty-four  of  these  grade  tunnels,  aggregating  fourteen 
miles.  They,  also,  are  horseshoe  shape,  seventeen  feet  high  by  thirteen  feet  four  inches  wide,  and  lined 
throughout  with  concrete 

Where  deep  aud  broad  valleys  were  crossed  and  there  was  suitable  rock  beneath  them,  circular  tunnels 
were  driven  deep  in  the  lock  and  lined  with  concrete.  There  are  seven  pressure  tunnels,  totalling  seven- 
teen miles,  with  a  diameter  of  about  fourteen  feet.  Drainage  sh.afts  were  constructed  so  that  each  pressure 
tunnel  can  be  lui'vatered  for  Inspection,  cleaning  or  repair.  The  total  cost  of  the  aqueduct  to  the  city 
line  was  about  «&0,000,000. 

SIPHON  TUNNEL  UNDER  HUDSON   RIVER 

The  Hudson  River  is  crossed  by  means  of  a  tunnel  wholly  in  granitic  rock,  at  a  depth  of  1,114  feet 
below  sea  level,  between  a  shaft  at  Storm  King  Mountain  on  the  west  bank  and  another  shaft  on  the  east 
Bide  of  the  river  at  Breakneck  Mountain  The  top  of  the  west  shaft  is  closed  by  a  deep  concrete  plug,  but 
the  east  shaft,  which  is  the  drainage  aud  access  shaft  for  the  Moodna-Hudson-Breakneck  pressure  tunnel, 
as  well  as  a  waterway,  required  a  removable  cover,  ar.d  for  it  steel  castings  and  forgings  of  unusual  size 
aud  shape  had  to  be  manufactured.  The  drainage  shaft  is  fotu-leen  feet  in  diameter  inside  the  concrete 
inner  lining,  which  protects  the  fifteen-foot-diameter  steel  interlining,  outside  of  which  concrete  is  solidly 
packed  against  (he  rock.  About  ten  feet  above  sea-level,  this  shaft  Is  covered  by  a  steel  casting  nearly 
hemispherical  in  shape.  This  dome  rests  on  a  cast  steel  ring  called  the  curb  To  hold  the  dome  in  place 
against  the  pressure  of  the  water  when  the  aqueduct  is  in  service,  which  at  this  point  is  180  pounds  per 
square  inch,  equivalent  to  a  head  of  410  feet,  there  are  thirty-six  anchor  bolts,  each  4 'A  inclu's  in  diameter 
and  50  feet  long,  made  of  nickel-chrome  steel.  These  bolts  go  through  bored  holes  in  the  flange  of  the  dome 
and  the  curb,  and  through  steel  sleeves  to  a  cast  steel  anchor  ring  46  feet  farther  down.  The  object  of 
these  sectional  steel  sleeves  is  primarily  to  insure  the  application  of  the  anchorage  stresses  at  a  suitable 
depth  in  the  rock,  secondarily  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  bolts  if  desired  in  connection  with  the  removal 
Of  the  cover  or  for  inspection  and  also  for  convenience  and  necessary  adiustments  during  construction 
operations.  The  top  and  bottom  sections  of  these  sleeves  are  of  cast  steel,  each  with  forty-seven  collars 
on  the  outside  to  afford  a  good  grip  on  the  concrete;  the  middle  sections  are  commercial  pipe. 

Steel  pipe  siphons  were  used  in  valleys  where  the  rock  was  not  sound  or  where  for  other  reasons  pressure 
tunnels  would  be  impracticable.  These  steel  pipes  are  made  of  plates  from  7  16-lnch  to  J^  inch  in  thick- 
ness, riveted  together,  and  are  9  feet  and  11  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  lined  with  2  Inches  of  cement  mortar, 
enveloped  with  concrete  and  covered  with  an  earth  embankment.    There  are  fourteen  of  these  siphonSf 
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aggregating  six  miles.  Three  pipes  axe  required  In  each  siphon  for  the  full  capacity  of  the  aqueduct,  but 
only  one  pipe  has  been  completed  in  all  the  siphons.  The  remaining  pipes  are  now  needed  and  must  bo 
constructed  as  soon  as  market  conditions  will  permit.  These  pipes  are  not  true  siphons,  but  are  given  this 
name  because  of  their  approximate  resemblance  to  an  Inverted  siphon. 

HOW  THE  WATER  IS  PROTECTED. 

At  the  Ashokan  reservoir,  and  also  at  Kenslco  resei-voir,  aerators  have  been  built.  The  aerators  are 
substantially  alike  and  are  great  fountain  basins,  approximately  500  feet  long  by  250  feet  wide,  each  con- 
taining about  1,600  nozzles,  through  which  jets  of  water  are  thrown  vertically  into  the  air.  t>ermitting 
thorough  admixture  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  and  removal  of  undesirable  gases  and  other  matters 
causing  tastes  and  odors. 

Within  the  screen  chamber  down  stream  from  Kensico  reservoir  chlorine  is  Introduced  into  the  water 
flowing  in  the  aqueduct  for  the  destruction  of  germ  life  The  gas  is  delivered  at  the  chamber  compressed 
to  a  liquid  state  m  steel  containers  holding  one  hundred  pounds  each.  Chlorine  is  used  to  Insure  the  prac- 
tical sterilization  of  the  water  before  It  goes  to  the  city  and  is  wholly  neutralized  or  dissipated  before  the 
water  reaches  the  distribution  pipes.  In  addition  to  the  treatment  whenever  required  by  the  methods  out- 
lined above,  Catskill  water  constantly  receives  benefit  from  its  long  storage  in  the  great  reservoirs  of  the 
system.  In  them  sedimentation,  bleaching  by  the  sun,  oxygenation  by  the  winds  and  sterilization  by  nat- 
ural processes,  all  go  on  more  or  less  continually. 

THE  CITY  TUNNEL. 

From  Hill  View  reservoir,  Catskill  water  la  delivered  Into  the  five  boroughs  by  a  circular  tunnel  In 
solid  rock  reducing  in  diameter  from  15  to  14,  13,  12,  and  11  feet.  The  total  length  of  the  tunuel  is  eighteen 
miles.  From  two  terminal  shafts  in  Brooklyn,  steel  and  cast  iron  pipe  lines  extend  into  Queens  and  Rich- 
mond. A  36-lnch  flexible-jointed,  cast  u-on  pipe,  buried  in  a  trench  in  the  harbor  bottom,  has  been  laid 
across  the  Narrows  to  the  Staten  Island  shore,  whence  a  48-inch  cast  iron  pipe  extends  to  the  Silver  Lake 
reservoir,  holding  435,000,000  gallons.  The  total  length  of  this  delivery-system  is  over  thirty-tour  miles. 
The  tunnel  is  at  depths  of  200  to  750  feet  below  the  street  surface,  thus  avoiding  interference  with  streets. 
buildings,  subways,  sewera  and  pipes.  These  depths  are  necessary,  also,  to  secure  a  substantial  rock  covering 
to  withstand  the  bursting  pressure  of  the  water  inside  and  afford  the  requisite  watertightncss.  The  water- 
way of  the  tunnel  is  lined  throughout  with  Portland  cement  concrete.       ^ 

The  city  tunnel,  which  is  the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world  for  carrying  water  under  pressure,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  was  constructed  from  twenty-flve  shafts,  including  the  rtowntake  shaft  at  Hill  View  reser- 
voir, about  4,000  feet  apart,  located  in  parks  and  other  places  where  they  interfered  very  tittle  with 
traffic.  Through  twenty-two  of  these  shafts  the  water  is  deUvered  into  the  street  mains  Theap  connections 
from  the  tunnel  to  the  mains  are  made  by  means  of  vertical  riveted  steel  pipes  '(called  risers)  embedded 
in  concrete  in  the  upper  part  of  each  shaft  and  lined  with  concrete  to  prevent  corrosion  in-slde.  Concrete 
fliy'all  spaces  outside  the  risers,  sealing  the  shafts  against  the  escape  of  water  excepting  through  the  pines. 
Provision  is  made  at  Shaft  11  in  MorningSde  Park  and  at  Shaft  21  on  the  shore  of  the  East  River,  at  Clin- 
ton and  South  Streets,  Manhattan,  for  unwaterlng  the  tunnel,  v/henever  necessary,  for  inspection,  clean- 
ing or  repairs  Unusual  features  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  tunnel  are  the  bronze  riser  valves 
In  the  shafts.  The  former  are  located  about  100  feet  below  the  top  of  sound  rock  and  are  designed  to  close 
automatically  in  case  of  an  important  break  in  the  valve  chamber  or  in  the  street  mains.  Tliey  can  also  be 
closed  by  hand  from  within  the  chambers  at  the  shaft  tons. 

The  cost  of  the  portions  of  the  Catskill  Aqueduct  within  the  city  limits,  including  the  tunnel,  Dipe  lines, 
appurtenances  and  Silver  Lake  reservoir,  was  about  $26,400,000. 


SHAFTS  OF  THE  CITY  TUNNEL. 


■vShaft. 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ID 

11 

12 


Location. 


Downtake,  Hill  View  reservoir. . . 
241st  St.  and  Jerome  Ave.,  Van 

Cortlandt  Park 

Mosholu  and  Jerome  Aves.,  Van 

Cortlandt  Park 

Sedgwick  Ave.  and  Mosholu  P'k- 

way,  Jerome  Park  Reservoir.  . 
196th    St.     and     Jerome    Ave., 

Jerome  Park  Reservoir 

183d  St.  and  Aqueduct  Ave 

176th  St.  and  Aqueduct  Ave. . . . 

167th  St.  and  Sedgwick  Ave 

165th  St.  and  High  Bridge  Park.. 
150th  St.  and  St.  Nicholas  Ave.  . 
135th  St.  and  St.  Nicholas  Park . 
121st  St.  and  Morningside  Park. 
106th  St.  and  Central  Park 


Depth 
(Feet). 


308 

243 

226 

216 

240 
224 
277 
350 
475 
439 
403 
413 
260 


Shaft. 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

24 


Location. 


93d  St.  and  Central  Park 

79th  St  in  Central  Park 

65th  St.  in  Central  Park 

50th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave 

Sixth  Ave.  in  Bryant  Park   

24th  St.  and  Broadway,  MadJfion 

Square 

6th  St.  and  Fourth  Ave.,  Oeoper 

Square 

Delancey  and  Eldridge  St3 

Clinton  and  South  Sts 

Sands  and  Bridge  Sts.,  Brooklyn. 
Flatbush  Ave.  and  Schermerhorn 

St.,  Brooklyn 

Ft.  Greene  Park  at  Myrtle  Ave., 

Brooklyn 


Depth 
(Feet). 


250 
237 
218 
216 

222 

203 

708 
740 
714 
715 

310 

321 


SILVER  LAKE  RESERVOIR. 

The  terminal  Silver  Lake  reservoir  for  the  Catskill  water  system,  located  on  Staten  Island,  is  about 
2.400  feet  long  and  1,500  feet  wide  It  holds  435,000,000  gallons.  Earth  embankments  close  natural  de- 
pressions in  the  ground  and  a  dividing  dike  paved  with  concrete  forms  two  basins.  From  a  gate  chamber 
built  in  this  dike,  reinforced  concrete  conduits  extend  tor  the  boundary  of  the  reservoir,  and  cast  iron  pipes 
prolonged  from  them  connect  with  the  Narrows  siphon  and  with  the  Staten  Island  service  mains. 

In  order  that  the  Catskill  aqueduct  might  be  most  safely  and  economically  located,  exteueive  sur,veys 
and  sub-surface  explorations  were  made  of  both  topographical  and  geological  character.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  board's  engineers  to  make  about  3,000  miles  of  line  surveys,  besides  the  very  extensive  topographi- 
cal surveys  of  the  reservoir  sites  and  the  final  location  of  the  aqueduct.  For  determining  the  exact  location . 
of  the  deep  valley  crossings,  geological  explorations  by  means  of  borings  into  the  rock,  with  diamond  and' 
shot  drills,  were  necessary,  and  were  carried  on  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  skilled,  practical  geol- 
ogists. Such  explorations  were  also  made  for  the  locations  of  the  dams  and  for  other  features  of  the  work.' 
In  the  aggregate,  these  borings  amounted  to  240,000  feet,  or  forty-five  miles.  Some  deep  and  difficult  drlll-i 
Ing  was  required  also  in  connection  with  the  location  of  the  city  tunnel  and  Its  shafts,  particularly  in  the 
lower  east  side  of  Manhattan  Island,  where  the  old  bed  of  the'East  River  was  crossed,  which  lies  west  of  the 
present  location  of  that  river.  Hundreds  of  test  pits,  auger  borings,  wash-drill  borings  and  other  forms 
of  sub-surface  explorations  were  used  in  various  parts  of  the  aqueduct.  The  extensive  and  useful  infor- 
mation gained  in  this  way  was  of  great  aid  to  the  engineers  designing  the  works  and  to  the  contractors  ID 
bidding  on  their  construction. 

ELEVATIONS    ABOVE    TIDE    IN    NEW    YORK    HARBOR. 
Ashokan  reservoir,  east  basin,  587  feet;  Ashokan  reservoir,  west  basin,  590  feet:  aqueduct  at  beafl- 
worSs  (flow  line).  611  feet;  Kenslco  reservoir.  355  feet;  aqueduct  at  iiensico  lower  gate  chamber,  330  leet; 
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water  level,  Eastvlew  filters,  322  feet;  aqueduct  at  filter  effluent  (flow  line),  312  feet;  Hill  View  reservoir, 
295  feet;  Silver  Lake  reservoir,  228  feet. 

When  the  city  tunnel  Is  In  service,  water  can  be  delivered  in  lower  Manhattan  at  an  elevation  260 
feet  above  tide  level  and  in  Brooklyn  about  240  feet  above  tide  level,  under  working  conditions. 

^  DISTANCES   FROM    ASHOKAN    RESERVOIR. 

To  Hudson  River  crossing,  45  miles;  to  Croton  Lake,  64  miles;  to  Kenslco  reservoir,  75  miles;  to  Hill 
View  reservoir  (New  York  City  line),  92  miles;  to  Silver  Lake  reservoir,  119  miles. 

Earth  excavation  in  open  cut,  16,000,000  cubic  yards;  earth  excavation  In  tunnel,'  50,000  cubic  yards; 
rock  excavation  in  open  cut,  1,000,000  cubic  yards;  rock  excavation  in  tunnel,  2,700,000  cubic  yards;  masonry 
in  open  cut,  4,200,000  cubic  yards;  masonry  in  tunnel,  1,100,000  cubic  yards;  cement,  6,700,000  barrels; 
cast  Iron,  27,000  tons;  steel,  32,000  tons;  bronze  and  brass,  3,000,000  pounds. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  WORK. 
Report  to  Manufacturers'  Association;  sources  west  of  Hudson  River,  considered  for  Brooklyn,  March 
15,  1897;  Constitutional  amendment  passed  exempting  water  supply  bonds  from  debt  limit,  November 
8,  1904;  Board  of  Water  Supply  Commissioners  appointed  by  Mayor  McCleilan,  June  9,  1905;  Chief 
Engineer  began  his  duties,  August  1,  1905;  plan  for  development  adopted  by  Bo.ard  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment, October  27,  1905;  development  of  watersheds  of  Esopus,  Rondout  and  Catskill  Creeks,  approved 
by  State  authorities.  May  14,  1906;  experimental  shaft,  now  west  shaft,  of  Hudson  pressure  tunnel,  begun 
February  23,  1907;  first  sod  turned,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  by  Mayor  McCIellan,  near  Garrison, 
June  20,  1907;  police  bureau  established,  February  28.  1908;  first  concrete  placed  for  aqueduct  structure, 
near  Peekskiil  April  28,  1908;  first  masonry  laid  for  the  Ashokan  dam,  Ashokan  reservoir,  September  19, 
1908;  maxinlum  contractors'  forces,  17,243  men,  at  active  field  work.  August  23,  1911;  maximum  contractors' 
earnings,  52,214,000  for  month,  November,  1911;  headings  of  Hudson  pressure  tunnel  met,  and  "holeing 
through"  shot  fired  by  Mayor  Gaynor,  January  30,  1912;  storage  of  water  in  Ashokan  reservoir  begun, 
September  9,  1913;  last  heading  in  city  tunnel  between  Shafts  No.  8  and  9,  "holed  through"  by  Mayor 
MItchel,  January  12,  1914;  began  filling  Kensico  reservoir  with  Catskill  water,  November  22,  1915;  began 
filling  Hill  View  reservoir  with  Catskill  water,  November  30,  1915;  first  delivery  of  Catskill  water  into 
distribution  pipes  of  New  York  City,  December  27,  1915;  transfer  of  maintenance  of  Esopus  watershed 
and  operation  of  completed  reservoir  and  aqueduct  structures,  to  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gsls  and 
Electricity,  August  1,  1917;  civic  celebration  of  introduction  of  Catskill  water  into  New  York  City.  October 
12,  13,  14,  1917. 

GIVING   NEW  YORK   CITY   FIRE   PROTECTION. 

High  Pressure  Fiie  Service  System — The  high  pressure  fire  service  system  in  Manhattan  is  bounded  by 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  Madison  Avenue,  Twenty-fourth  Street,  Lexington  Avenue,  Fourteenth  Street,  Third 
Avenue,  Bowery,  Houston  Street,  East  River,  Battery,  North  River.  There  are  two  pumping  stations — 
Gansevoort  and  West  Streets,  and  Oliver  and  South  Streets.  Each  station  has  six  electrically  driven  cen- 
trifugal pumps.  Either  fresh  or  salt  water  may  be  used.  Each  pump  can  deliver  3,000  gallons  a  minute. 
The  combined  capacity  bf  the  two  stations  Is  equal  to  about  fifty  fire  engines.  The  distributing  system  con- 
sists of  128  miles  of  mains,  eight  to  twenty-four  inches  In  diameter,  and  about  2,750  four-nozzle  hydrants. 
There  are  approximately  096  telephones  communicating  with  Fire  Department  headquarters  and  with 
the  main  and  subsidiary  stations  of  the  New  Yorls  Edison  Company,  from  which  the  necessary  electric 
power  is  obtained.    The  present  system  cost  about  59,380,000. 

In  Brooklyn  there  are  two  high  pressure  fire  service  systems.  The  one  for  the  business  and  manufac- 
turing districts  is  bounded  by  the  Navy  Yard,  St  Edward's  Street,  St  Felix  Street,  Fort  Greene  Place,  Fifth 
Avenue,  Twenty-fourth  Street,  Fourth  Avenue,  Thirty-ninth  Street  and  the  water  front,  covering  an  area 
of  4  8  square  milea  The  supply  is  furnished  by  two  stations,  one  located  at  the  foot  of  Joralemon  Street, 
and  the  reserve  at  Willoughby  and  St.  Edward's  Streets  Both  draw  their  supply  from*  the  Ridgewood 
mains.  The  main  station  is  connected  to  the  East  River.  The  pumps  are  electrically  operated  In  both  sta- 
tions, and  have  a  combined  rated  capacity  of  24,000  gallons  per  minute.  The  distributing  system  consists 
of  about  forty-five  miles  of  mains,  eight  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Coney  Island  high  pressure  system  protects  an  area  of  470  acres.  The  pumping  station  is  located 
at  West  Twelfth  Street  and  Coney  Island  Creek.  The  total  capacity  is  4,'5O0  gallons  per  minute.  The  water 
Is  distributed  thi-ough  six  miles  of  mains. 

STATISTICS  OF  ASHOKAN,  KENSICO  AND  SCHOHARIE  RESERVOIRS. 


Asliokan 

Kensico 

Schoharie. 

Capacity,  total 

132,000,000,000  gals 
128,000.000.000  gals. 
12  8  sq    m  =    8,180  A 
23  8  sq    m.  =  15,222  A 
610  feet 
12  miles 
40  miles 
5'4  miles 
4,650  feet 
1,000  feet 
240  feet 
190  feet 
23  feet 
3  miles 
1  mile 
190  feet 
50  feet 
7 

2,000 
32 
2,800 
11  miles 
04  miles 
40  miles 
10 
2,500,000  cu.  yds. 
7,300,000  cu.  yds. 
900,000  cu.  yds. 
1,200,000  barrels 
3,000 

38,000,000,000  gals. 
29,000,000,000  gals 
3  5  sq    m  =2,218  A. 
7.0  sq.  m.  =  4,500  A. 
370  feet 
4  miles 
30  miles 
3,300  feet 
1,825  feet 
1,825  feet 
307  feet 
235  feet 
28  feet 
3  miles 
1  mile 
155  feet 
62  feet 
1 

500 
None 
None 
None 
14  8  miles 
15.1  miles 
4 
1,400,000  cu.  yds. 
2,010,000  cu.  yds. 
965,000  cu.  yds. 
897,000  barrels 
1,500 

22,000,000,000  gals. 

Capacity,  available 

"Water  surface     

Land  acquired 

Elevation  of  top  of  dam,  above  tide 
Length  of  reservoir 

20,000,000,000  gals. 
1,170  A. 
3.70  sq   m.  =  2,372  A.* 
1,150  feet 
5  miles 

Length  of  shore  line 

12  miles 

Length  of  dams  and  dikes     ... 

Main  Dam — Total  length 

Length  of  masonry  portion 
Height  (maximum) 

2,100  feet 
2,100  feet 
1,600  feet  (a) 

Thickness  at  base  (maximum) 
Thickness  at  top  (minimum) 

165  feet 

Width  of  reservoir — Maximum. 

Average 

Depth  of  reservoir — Maximum... 

Average 

Villages  submerged 

4-5  mile 

2-5  mile 

1.50  feet 

*  58  feet 

1 

Permanent  population  of  submerged 
area  at  beginning  of  work    . 

Cemeteries  removed 

Bodies  relnterred 

Railroads  relocated 

350 
3 
935 
None 

Highways  discontinued 

Highways  built 

13  milea 
13  miles 

Highway  bridges  built 

2   • 

Earth  and  rock  excavation 

725,000  cu.  yds.  (6) 
681,000  cu.  yds.  (6) 
319,000  cu.  yds.  (6) 
350,000  barrels  (6) 

Embankment 

Masonry 

Cement 

Maximum  number  of  men  employed. 

♦  Proceedings  begun,     (a)  Earth,  500  feet.     (6)  For  dam  only,    t  Construction  started. 
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INSTITUTIONAL    CARE    FOR    N.    Y.    CITY'S    TUBERCULOUS. 

Persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  suitable  for  and  desiring  institutional  care,  are  received  l)i  bcspltals 
and  sanatoria  belonging  to  the  city,  or  are  accepted  as  proper  public  charges  in  those  under  private  manage- 
ment wiilch  have  the  certificate  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  tliat  they  comply  with  Its  rules  and  regula- 
tions, after  they  have  been  accepted  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  throui;') 
the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  Admission  Bureau,  at  124  E.  59th  Street,  Manhattan,  or  (for  Otisville  Sanatorium 
and  Riverside  Hospital)  by  the  Department  of  Health's  Hospital  Diagnosis  Station,  at  128  Prince  Street, 
Manhattan.  Patients  are  examined  at  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  Admission  Bureau  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday,  between  9  A.M.  and  12  o'clock  noon;  children,  for  preventoria,  on  Tuesdays  and  "Thursdays 
from  9  to  10  30  A.  M.  The  hours  of  the  Department  of  Health's  Hospital  Diagnosis  Statiou  are  2  to  4  P  M. 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday.  Applications  for  Ray  Brook,  OtisviUe,  and  Bedford  ss,natorla  and  Farm- 
Ingdale  and  St.  Agatha's  preventoria  are  to  be  written  out  In  duplicate,  on  special  forms,  by  the  patients' 
physicians  or  by  the  Tuberculosis  Clinic  of  the  district  wherein  the  patient  resides. 

In  the  case  of  applicants  for  admission  to  these  sanatoria,  it  is  required  that  temperature  and  pulse  and 
respiration  rates  be  taken  on  three  different  days,  and  be  recorded  on  the  record  card,  together  with  the  result 
of  sputum  and  urine  examinations,  and  that  ^he  stage  of  the  disease  be  given  and  shown  by  appropriate 
chest  markings  on  the  record.  Cards  must  be  sent  promptly  to  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  Admission  Bureau 
or  to  the  Hospital  Di.T.gnosis  Station,  according  to  the  institution  desired.  Patients  are  usually  admitted  to 
sanatoria  from  one  to  three  weeks  after  cards  are  received.  All  are  subject  to  a  final  examination  at  one  of 
the  two  above  mentioned  stations,  by  the  physician  designated  by  the  institution  in  question.  Physicians 
desiring  application  cards  for  tubercular  patients  for  admission  to  hospital  or  sanatoria,  or  for  children  of 
tubercular  parents  for  admission  to  preventoria,  may  obtain  them  from  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  Admission 
Bureau,  145  Worth  Street,  Manhattan,  or  from  the  Hospital  Diagnosis  Station,  128  Prince  Street,  Manhattan. 
In  all  the  institutions  in  question  patients  are  received  free  of  charge,  if  unable  to  pay,  but  if  able  to  do  so 
they  must  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  A  representative  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  or  of  the 
Department  of  health  verifies  a  patient's  residence,  and  investigates  the  ability  to  pay  of  those  legally 
responsible. 

New  Yoik  State  Hospital  for  IncipiciU  Tubeiailosls,  Ray  3iook,  N  y.^This  institution  receives  about 
85  incipient  cases,  without  complications,  from  New  York  City,  who  aie  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
over  16  years  of  age.  Foreign  born  women.  In  the  country  over  six  years,  although  not  citizens,  are  eligible. 
All  applicants  must  have  resided  in  New  York  at  least  one  ye:ir  High  temperature  or  rapid  pulse  Is  cause 
for  rejection. 

Municipal  Sanatoiium,  Otisville,  N.  Y. — The  sanatorium  has  a  capacity  of  599.  Ambulant  early  favor- 
able ca^es  that  are  residents  of  the  city  ai-e  admitted  Males  and  femak-s  up  to  50  years  of  age  wid  children 
between  4  and  11  yeare  are  received  Reasons  for  rejection  arc,  a  daily  temperature  of  100  degrees  F., 
unless  all  other  features  of  case  are  favorable,  occasional  high  temperature  (103  degrees  or  more),  nabltual 
rapid  pulse  (110  or  more). 

Laws  Governing  Fiee  Tieatmcnt. — The  laws  of  the  State  and  city  place  certain  restrictions  upon  the 
extension  of  relief  by  the  City  of  New  York.     These  are  as  loilows: 

Financial  Condition. — Persons  who  are  without  meai'.s  to  pay  for  their  treatment,  and  whose  rela- 
tives, legally  responsible,  are  unable  to  do  so,  are  entitled  to  care  at  city  expense. 

Residence. — One  year's  residence  in  Greater  New  York  is  required  for  all  hospital,  sanatoria  and  pre- 
ventoria cases.  Applicants  for  Ray  Brook  Sanatorium  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  at 
least  one  year,  and  residents  of  the  city  for  one  year. 

Aliens. — Tiiese  are  persons  who  have  resided  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  five  years,  and  are  not 
citizens.  If  sick,  they  are  entitled  to  hospital  care,  pending  arrangement  for  their  depoi'tation  to  the 
country  from  .wliich  they  emigrated. 

Non-Residents. — Persons  coming  from  another  State,  where  they  have  a  legal  residence,  and  who 
have  been  in  Greater  New  York  for  less  than  one  year,  come  under  this  classification.  These  peraons,  if 
sick,  are  entitled  to  hospital  care,  but  must  be  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  tor  transportation 
back  to  the  town  of  their  last  legal  settlement.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Charities  cares  for  cases 
in  New  York  State. 

State  Poor. — Tliese  are  those  who  have  not  resided  in  any  county  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  60 
days  within  the  last  year  They  are  entitled  to  hospital  care,  and  are  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, the  State  paying  for  their  care  and  treatment  until  such  time  as  they  can  be  transferred  to  the  place  of 
their  last  legal  settlement.  In  the  case  of  all  patients  coming  from  out  of  town,  it  Is  important  to  siiow 
whether  they  h.ive  received  previous  treatment  in  an  institution,  as  public  cliarges,  in  the  town  or  city  where 
they  camejfrora  When  they  have  been  public  charges  elsewhere  they  cannot  gain  .a  legal  settlement  in  New 
York  City.  In  the  case  of  aliens,  non-residents,  and  State  poor,  the  necessary  papers  for  reference  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  are  prepared  by  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  after  such 
patients  have  been  admitted  to  a  suitable  institution. 

A  tabulated  statement  will  be  found  elsewhere  showing  the  number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  tne 
City  of  New  York,  covering  a  period  of  years. 


PUBLIC    MARKETS    IN    NSW    YORK    CITY. 

The  public  markets  are  West  Washington,  Gansevoort,  Wasliington,  Jefferson  and  Delancey  in  Man- 
hattan, and  Wallabout  in  Brooklyn 

Washington  Market,  at  Fulton'and  West  Streets,  covere  an  area  of  175  x  203  feet,  and  was  established 
in  1812.  Meat,  fish  and  game,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  sold  there  T'ue  city  ch.arges 
for  space  in  this  market. 

jv^i  West  Washington  Marke,  etstablished  in  1889  at  Gansevoort  and  West  Streets,  covers  303  x  400  feet. 
There  ai-e  ten  buildings — two-story  structures  in  blocks  of  twenty  stands,  with  marketing  space  on  the  first 
floor  and  offices  on  the  second  It  is  a  wholesale  market  in  which  meat,  garden  produce  and  live  poultry 
are  sold.     The  stalls  are  leased. 

Jefferson  Market,  at  Greenwich  Avenue  and  Sixth  Avenue,  occupies  36,000  square  feet.  This  is  a  retail 
m.vket      Space  is  rented  by  the  city  to  dealers. 

Gansevoort  Market,  an  open  square  bounded  by  West,  Little  West  Twelfth,  Washington  and  Ganse- 
voort Streets,  has  no  buildings  of  any  kind.  It  is  by  legislation  restricted  to  the  use  of  farmers  and  gardeners 
lor  the  sale  of  products  they  themselves  have  grown.  Each  farmer  is  charged  25  cents  daily.  It  is  mostly 
a  wholesale  market  for  dealers. 

Dclancey  Street  Market  is  under  the  approach  to  Williamsburg  Bridge  at  Pitt  and  Willett  Streets,  where 
fish,  vegetables  and  fruits  and  miscellaneous  dry  goods  are  sold.     It  occupies  a  space  400  x  100  feet. 

Harlem  Market^Under  Harlem  Bridge,  130th  Street  and  3d  Avenue.    Things  are  sold  at  retail. 

Quecnsboro  Market,  retail,  under  Queeusboro  Bridge;  Manhattan  approach,  1st  Avenue,  Avenue  A, 
59th  and  60tii  Streets. 

Wallabout  Market  has  an  area  of  thirty-six  acres.  It  extends  from  Clinton  Avenue  to  East  Avenue,  to 
Wallabout  Basin  The  city  owns  (.he  land  and  the  ground  Is  leased.  Many  farmers  use  this  market  to  sell 
their  produce  to  dealers,  .".nd  pay  25  cents  a  day  for  each  wagon  space  in  the  market.  Mostly  all  the  pur- 
chases are  wholesale. 


Asylums  and  Homes  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx, 
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ASVUUEVIS    AND    HOMES    IN    MANHATTAN    AND    Bt^ONX. 


American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home  for 

the  Friendless.   936   Woodycrest  Ave. 
Anthony  Home.   119  E.  29th  St. 
Association  for  the  Relief  of  Respectable,  Aged  and 

Indigent  Females,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  104tti  St. 
Baptist  Home  for  the  Aged,  116-E.  68tb  St. 
Bellevue  Settlement  Home,  206  E.  30th  St. 
Blde-a-Wee  Home  (for  Animals),  410  E.  38tll  St. 
Big  Slsleis"  Home,  378  E.  Tremont  Ave. 
Casa  Maria  Home  for  Working  Girls,  251  W.  14th  St 
Catholic    Home    Bureau    for    Dependent    Childien, 

105   E     22d   St. 
Catholic  Centre  for  Blind,  Slstera  of  St.  Dominic, 

119  W.  70th  St 
Catholic  Instituce  for  the  Blind.  221st  St.  and  Ea-st 

Catholic  Protect.'ory,  Westchester,  N.  Y.    City  office 

and  reception  house,  415  Broome  St. 
Christian    Home    for    Girls    (see    Maedchenheim- 

Verein) . 
Christian  Workers'  Home,  7  Gramercy  Park  West. 
Christodora  House,  147  Ave.  B. 
Chrvstie  Street  House,  77  Horatio  St. 
Church  of  God  Missionary  Home,  2132-2146  Grand 

Ave. 
Chiu-ch  Mission  of  Help,  2  E.  24th  St. 
City   Home  for  the  Aged   and   Infirm,   Blackwell'E 

Island. 
Clara  de  Hirach   Heme  for  Immigrant  Girls    (sec- 

Hannah  Lavanburg  Home). 
Clara  de  Hlrsch  Home  for  Working  Girls,  225  E 

63d   St. 
Colored   Orphan   Asylum,   Palisade   Ave.    and   W 

259th  St. 
Darrach  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  118  W.  104tli  St. 
Dominican  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  329 

E.    63d   St. 
Dominican  Sisters'   Home  for  Working  Girls,   207 

E.    7l8t   St 
Door  of  Hope  (Tappan,  N.  Y.),  office,  122  W.  14th  St 
East  Side  Home  for  Destitute  Childr.,  326  E.  121st  St 
Edgewater  Creche  (Englewood,  N.  J.),  office,  105  E 

22d  St. 
Elizabeth  Home  for  Girls,  307  E.  12th  St. 
Empire  Friendly  Shelter,  116  W    133d  St. 
Finnish  Women's  Co-operative  Home,  241  Lenox  Ave 
Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  office,  454  W.  23d  St 
Florence  Crittenton  Home,  427  W.  21st  St. 
Forty  fourth  Street  House  for  Boys,  247  E.  44th  St 
Foundling  Hospital  Asylum,  175  E.  68th  St. 
French  Evangelical  Home  for  Young  AVomea,  341 

W.  30th  St. 
German  Girls'  Home,  217  E.  62d  St. 
German  Lutheran  Emigrant  House,  21  Pearl  St. 
God's  Providence  House,  330  Broome  St. 
Half-Orphan  Asylum,  Manhattan  Ave.  and  104th  St 
Hannah  Lavanburg  Home,  319  E.  17th  St. 
Harlem  Bo.vs'  Home,  136  E.  127th  St. 
Harlem  Home  of  the  Daughters  of  Israel,  32  E.  119tb 

St. 
Heartsease  Home,  413  E  51st  St. 
Hebrew  Infant  Asylum  (see  Home  for   Hebrew  In- 
fants) . 
Hebrew  National  Orphan  House,  57  E.  7th  St 
Hebrew  Orphan  A.sylum,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  138tli 

St. 
Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society — Orphan  Asy- 
lum Annex,  470  W:  145th  St. 
Home  for  the  Aged  (Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor),  213 

E.  70th  St.;  136  W.  106th  St  ;  Uolmont  Ave.  and 

183d  St. 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infinn  Hcbrewa.  1?1  W.  105t.h  St. 
Home  for  Desfctute  Blind,  Grand   Concourse  and 

Kingabiiase  Road. 
Home  lor  J>i.;cU'ii  Women  Prisoners.  17  Beckman  PI. 
Home    for    the    Friendless    (see    Araeiican    Female 

Guardian  Society). 
Home  for  FrlenUleas  Girls  (see  Washington  Square 

Home  tor  Friendless  Girls) 
Home  for  Hebr-3W   Infants,  Kingsbridge    Rd.  and 

Univcreity  Ave. 
Home  for  Iramisrant  and  Needy  Wayfarers  (Jewish), 

220  E.  Broadway. 
Home  for  Inoiirabl.-s,  Third  Ave  and  lS2d  St. 
Home  for  Industrious  Boys,  375  Lafayette  St. 
Home  for  Old  Men  and  Aged  Couples.  Amsterdam 

Ave.  .and  1 12th  St 
Home  of  the  Daughters  of  Jacob,  302  E.  Broadway 
Home  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Israel,  232^  E. 
10th  St. 


Hopper,  Isaac  T  ,  Home,  110  Second  Ave. 
House   of  the  Annunciation  for   Crippled   and    In- 
curable Children,  155th  St.  and  Broadway. 
House  of  Calvary,  Featherbed  Lane  and  Macomby 

Road. 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,   90th  St.   and  East 

River. 
House  of  the  -Holy  Comforter,  Home  for  Incurables, 

Riverside  Drive  and  139th  St. 
House  of  the  Holy  Family,  136  Second  Ave. 
House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island. 
Howard  Mission  and  Home  for  Little  Vt'^anderers, 

225  E.  11th  St 
Huguenot  Home,  237  W.  24th  St. 
Hungarian  Immigrants'  Home,  32  Pearl  St. 
Hungarian  Sisters'  Home,  231  E.  72d  St. 
Hungarian  Workers'  Home,  351  E.  78th  St. 
Immigrant  Girls'  Home,  9  State  St. 
Industrial  Christian  Alliance,  35  Perry  St. 
Insane  Asylum  (Manhattan  State  Hospital),  Ward's 

Island. 
Institution  for  the  Improved   Instruction  ol  Deaf 

Mutes,  Lexington  Ave.  and  67th  St. 
Institution  of  Mercy,  Madison  Ave.  and  81st  St 
Into; national  Institute  for  Young  Women,   108  E. 

30th  St. 
luwood  House,  Bolton  Road,  New  York  City. 
Isabella  Heimath,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  190th  St. 
Israel  Orphan  Asylum,  274  Second  St. 
Jeanne  d'Arc  Home  for  French  Girls,  251  W.  24th  St. 
Jewish  Convalescence  Home,  185  Forsyth  St. 
Ladies'     Christian    Union,    maintains     the    Young 

Women's  Home,  49  W.  9th  St.;  Branch  Home, 

308  Second  Ave.:  The  Eva,  153  E.  62d  St.;  The 

Rosemary,   24  W.   12th  St.;  The  Katherine,   118 

W.   13th  St. 
Leake  &  Watts  Orphan  Asylum,  Hawthorne  Ave., 

near  City  line. 
Leo  House  for  German  Catholic  Immigrants,  6  State 

St. 
Lincoln  Hospital  and  Home,  Concord  Ave.  and  E. 

141st  St. 
Lutheran  Pilgrim  House.  8  State  St. 
Maetlehenheim-Verein,  217  E.  62d  St. 
Manhattan  State  Hospital  (lasaue  Asylum),  Ward's 

Island. 
Maigaret  and  Sarah  Switzer  Institute  and  Home 

(Girls),  27  Christopher  St. 
Mai-garet  Louisa,  The  (Y.  W.  C.  A.),  14  E.  16th  St. 
Margaret  Strachan  Home  for  Women,  103  W.  27tli 

St. 
Methodist    Episcopal    Church    Home,    Amsterdam 

Ave   and  92d  St. 
Methodist  Deaconess  Home,   1175  Madison  Ave. 
Missionary  Home,  690  Eighth  Ave 
Monteflore   Home   and   Hospital,    Gun   Hill   Road, 

near  Jerome  Ave. 
Montessorl  Children's  House,  673  West  End  Ave 
Newsboys'    Lodging   House    (Brace   Memorial),    14 

New  Chambers  St. 
New  York  Home  for  Homeless  Boys,  443  E   123d  St 
New  York  Infant  Asylum,  161  W.  61st  St. 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 

412  Ninth  Ave. 
New  Yovk  Institution  for  the  Instiuctlon  of  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb,  Ft.  Wa-shington  Ave.  and  W.  163d  St 
Night  Refuge  for  Homeless  Women,  141  W.  15th  St. 
Norwegian  Immigrants'  Home,  45  Whitehall  St. 
Old  Ladles'  Home,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  104th  St 
Orphans'  Home  and  Asylum  of  the  P.  E.  Church, 

Convent  Ave  and  135tli  St. 
Peabody  Home  for  Aged  and  Indigent  Women,  2064 

Boston  Road. 
r.ollsh  National  Alliance  Immigrant  Home,  180  Sec- 
ond Ave 
Polish  Nat.  Home  of  New  York,  404  E    1,5th  St 
Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged  Women,  49  E   73d  St. 
Regina   Angelorum    iVorkiug   Girls'   Home,    112   E. 

lOGth  St. 
Rodeph  Sliolom  Sisterhood,  157  E.  94th  St. 
Roman    Catholic   Orphan   Asylum.    Sedgwick   Ave. 

and  Kingsbridge  Ro.i.d:  office,  24  E.  52d  St. 
Russian  Imrnigrant  Home,  347  E    14th  St. 
Sacred  Heart  Orphan  Asylum,  Ft.  Washington  Ave. 

and  190th  St. 
Sailors'  Home  and  Institute,  399  West  St. 
St.  Ann's  Home  tor  Childien.  ,504  E.  nOth  St. 
St.  Barnabas's  House,  304  Mulberry  St. 
St.  Benedict's  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children, 

375  Lafayette  St. 
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St.  Francis's  Lodging  House  for  Women,  HE.  128th 

St. 
St.  Francis's  Home,  609  E.  5tli  St. 
St.  John's  Home  lor  Working  Girls,  132  W.  131st  St. 
St  Joseph's  Asylum,  220  E.  4th  St. 
St.  Joseph's  Home  tor  the  Aged,  209  W.  15th  St. 
St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Destitute  Ctilldren  (Peekskili, 

N.  y.);  House  of  Reception.  12  W.  129th  St. 
St.  Jossph's  Home  for  Working  Gii'ls,  117  Broad  St 
St.  Joseph's  Industrial  Home,  47  E.  81st  St. 
St.    Joseph's    Institute    for    Deaf    Mutes,    Eastern 

Boulevard,  Throgg's  Neck. 
St.  Luke's  Home  for  Aged  Women,  Broadway  and 

114th  St 
St.  Mary's  Home,  143  W.  14th  St. 
St  Margaret's  Home  for  Working  Girls,  603  Walton 

Ave. 
St.  Philip's  Home  for  Industrious  Working  Boys,  417 

Broome  St. 
Sf .  Raphael's  Home  for  Italian  Immigrants,  S  Charl- 

toft  St. 
St   Rita's  Home,  307  W.  136th  St. 
St.  Rose's  Free  Home  for  Incurable  Cancer,  71  Jack- 
son St. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Asylum,  215  W.  39th  St. 
St.  Zita's  Home  for  Friendless  Women,  123  E.  52d 

St.  and  221  E.  79th  St. 
Salvation    Army,    National   Headquarters,    120   W. 

14th  St.:  Home  for  Orphans  and  Deserted  Chil- 


dren, Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.;  Industrial  Homes  for 
Men,  533  W.  48th  St.  and  229  E.  120t.U  St.;  Rescue 
Home  for  Fallen  Women,  31S  E.  15tU  St.;  Hotel 
for  Men  (Memorial  Hotel),  225  Bowery;  Shelter  for 
Homeless  Women,  243  Bowery. 

Samaritan  Home  for  the  Aged,  414  W.  22d  St. 

Scandinavian  Immigrants'  Home,  22  Greenwich  St. 

Scandiuavian  Mission  Home,  691  Lexington  Ave. 

Seamen's  Church  Institute,  25  South  St. 

Seaside  Home  for  Crippled  ChUdren,  170  W.  74th  St. 

Sevilla    Home    for    Children,    Lafayette   Ave.    and 
Manida  St. 

Shelter  for  Respectable  Girls,  212  E.  46tU  St. 

Shelter  for  Women  With  Children,  311  E.  12th  St. 

Sheltering  Arms,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  129th  St.    . 

Slavonic  Immigrant  Society,  436  W.  23d  St. 

Swedish  Lutlieran  Immigrant  Home,  5  Water  St. 

Swiss  Benevolent  Society  Home,  35  W.  67th  St. 

Trinity  Chapel  Home,  1666  Bussing  Ave. 

Tyudail  Home,  59  W.  133d  St. 

Washington  Square  Home  for  Friendles-?  Girls,  9  'W 
8th  St. 

Waverley  House,  38  W.  10th  St. 

Webb's  Academy  and  Home  for  Shipbuilders,  Sedg- 
wick Ave.  and  188th  St. 

West  Side  Home  for  Boys,  225  W.  35th  St. 

Young   Women's     Home    (see    Ladles'    Christian 
Union). 
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A.  S.  P.  C.  A.  Shelter  and  Hospital,  Ave.  A.  and 
24th   St. 

American  Veterinary  Hospital,  141  W.  54th  St. 

Babies'  Hospital,   135  E.  55th  St. 

Bellevue  Hospital,  First  Ave.  and  E.  26th  St. 

Beth   David   Hospital,    1824    Lexington   Ave. 

Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Jefferson  and  Cherry  Sts. 

Beth  Israel  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  146  Monroe  St. 

Bide-a-Wee  Home  for  Animals,  410  E.  38th  St. 

Blackwell's   Island    (see    City   Hospital). 

Bloomingdale  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.;  Office,  8  W.  16th  St. 

Bloomingdale  Clinic,  225  W.  99th  St. 

Broad  Street  Hospital,  129  Broad  St. 

Bronx  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  459  E    14l3t  St. 

Bronx  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  1385  Fulton  Ave. 

Bronx  Jewish  Maternity  Hospital,  1525  Wash- 
ington Ave. 

Bronx  Maternity  Hospital,   1668  Bathgate  Ave. 

Central  Islip  State  Hospital  (Insane),  Central 
iBlip,  L.  I.;  office    30  E    42d  St. 

Central  and   Neurological  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Isl. 

Children's  Clinics  (Department  of  Health):  Man- 
hattan— Gouverneur  Slip  (Eye).  Pleasant  Ave. 
and  118th  St.  (Eye,  Nose  and  Throat).  449 
East  121.st  St.  (Dental;  Eye).  P.  S.  144,  Hester 
and  Allen  Sts.  (Eye).  P.  S.  21,  222  Mott  St.  (Eye). 
Bronx— 5S0  E.  169th  St.  (Dental;  Eye,  Nose 
and  Throat).  Richmond — 689  Bay  St.,  Stapleton, 
S.    I.    (Dental). 

Children's  Hospital,  Randall's  Island. 

City  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island. 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  of  New  York, 
Infirmary,  302  E.  35th  St. 

Columbus  Hospital,   226  E.   'Mth  St. 

Cornell  University  Medical  College,  First  Ave. 
and  28th  St. 

Demilt  Dispensary,  245  E.  23d  St. 

Dispensary  for  Animals,  A.  S.  P.  C.  A.,  Avenue  A 
and  24  th  St. 

Dispensary  Reformed  Church  of  Harlem.  180  E. 
122d    St. 

Emergency  Relief  Station  for  City  and  Metro- 
politan Hospitals,  ft.  E.  70th  St. 

First  Field  Hospital,  56  W.  66th  St. 

Floating  Hospital,  St  John's  Guild:  office,  103 
Park    Ave. 

Flower  Hospital,  Eastern  Boulevard  and  63d  St. 

Fordham  Hospital,  Crotona  Ave.  and  Southern 
Boulevard. 

Fordham  Hospital  (annex),  2533  Cambreling  Ave. 

Foundling  Hospital  (see  New  York  Foundling 
Hospital). 

French  Hospital,  450  W.  34thaSt. 

German  Hospital  and  Dispensary  (now  called  Lenox 
Hill  Hospital),  Park  Ave.  and  77th  St. 

Good  Samaritan  Dispensary,  75  Essex  St. 

Gouverneur  Hospital,  Gouverneur  Slip  and  Front  St. 


Grace  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  414  E.  I4th  St. 

Hahnemann  Hospital,  Park  Ave.  between  67th 
and   68th   Sts. 

Harlem  Dispensary,  108  E.  128th  St. 

Haiiem  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Infirmary,  2099 
Lexington   Ave. 

Harlem  Hospital,   Lenox  Ave.  and   I36th  St. 

Harlem  Italian  Sanitarium,  281  Pleasant  Ave. 

Har  Moriah  Hospital,   138  2d  St. 

Herman  Kuapp  Memorial  Eye  Hospital,  Tenth 
Ave.    and    57th    St. 

Hospital  and  House  of  Rest  for  Consumptives. 
Inwood.   N.   Y.   C;   office.   59   E.   59th   St. 

Hospital  for  Contagious  Eye  Diseases,  Pleasant 
Ave.   and    118th   St. 

Hospital  for  Deformities  and  Joint  Diseases,  1919 
Madison    Ave. 

Hospital  for  Incurables,  City  Home  for  Aged  and 
Infirm,     Blackwell's    Island. 

Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  321  E.  42d  St. 

House  of  the  Annunciation  for  Crippled  and  In- 
curable   Cliildren,    Broadway    and    155th    St. 

House  of  Calvary  (Cancer,  Lupus,  etc.).  Feather- 
bed Lane  and  Macombs  Road. 

House  of  Relief  (Hudson  Street  Hospital). 

Hudson  Street  Hospital,  67  Hudson  Bt. 

Italian  Hospital,  83d  St.  and  East  River. 

Jewish  Consumptives'  Relief  Society,  Sanatorium 
In  Edgewater,  Co!.;  New  York  office,  230 
Grand  St. 

Jewish  Maternity  Hospital.  270  East  Broadway. 

Kings  Pk.  State  Hosp  ;  office  30  E  42d  .St  ,  Room  109. 

Knapp  (see  Herman  Knapp  Memorial  Eye  Hos- 
pital). 

Knickerbocker  Hospital,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and 
i3lst  St. 

Laura  FiankJin  Free  Hospital  for  Children,  17 
E.    11 1th    St. 

Lebanon  Hospital,  Westchester,  Cauldwell  and 
Trinity    Aves. 

Lincoln  Hospital  and  Home,  E.  141et  3t.  and  Con- 
cord Ave. 

Louisa  Minturn  Hospital,  foot  E.  16th  St. 

Lutheran   Hospital,   Convent  Ave.   and   144th   St. 

Lying-in  Hospital,  Second  Ave.,  17th  and  18th  Sts. 

Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  210  E.  64th  St. 

Manhattan  Maternity  and  Dispensary,  327  E. 
60th  St. 

Manhattan  State  Hospital  (Insane),  Ward's  Island: 
office,  30  E.  42d  St. 

Manhattan  White  Cross  Hospital,  72  W.  50th  St. 

Marine  Hospital,  Stapleton,  S.  I.  Office  and  Dis- 
pensary   in    Barge    Office,    Manhattan. 

Melrose  Veterinary  Hospital,  453  E.  142d  St. 

Memorial  Hospital  (Cancer),  Central  Park  Westanfl 
106th   St. 

Metropolitan   Hospital,   Blackwell's   Island. 

Metropolitan   Throat   Hospital,   351    W.   34th   St. 
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Minturn  Hospital   (see  Louisa  Minturn  Hospital). 

Misericordia  Hospital,   531   E.   86th   St. 

Montefiore  Home  and  Hospital  for  Clirotilc  Dis- 
eases, Gun   Hill   Road,  near  Jerome  Ave. 

Mount  Moriah  Hospital,  138  Second  St. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Fifth  Ave.  and   100th  St. 

Nazareth  Branch.  Seton  Hospital  (Tubercular  Wom- 
en and  Children),  Spuyten  Duyvil. 

New  York  Children's  Hospital,  Randall's  Islaud. 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  Infirmary,  205 
E     23d    St. 

New  York  Dispensary,  34  Spring  St. 

New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Clinic,  259  E.  4th  St. 

New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Second  Ave.  and 
13th  St.  „„  ,   „ 

New  York  Foundling  Hospital,  175  E.  68th  St. 

New  York  Hospital,  8  W.  16th  St. 

New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,  321 
E.  15th  St..  ,      „, 

New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women, 
17  W.  101st  St.  „     ^  r 

New  York  Neurological  Institute,  149  E.  C7th  St. 

New  York  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  Amster- 
dam Ave.  and  61st  St. 

New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  201  E.  23d  St. 

New  York  Orthopaedic  Dispensary  and  Hospital, 
426  E.  59th  St. 

New  York  Polyclinic  Medical  School  ana  Hospital, 
345  W.  50th  St. 

New  York  Post.-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hos- 
pital, Second  Ave.  and  20th  St. 

New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  Second  Ave 
and  19t.h  St. 

New  York  Throat,  Nose  and  Lung  Hospital,  229  E 
57th  St. 

New  Yoi-k  Veterinary  Hospital,  120  W.  25th  St. 

New  York  Women's  League  for  Animals,  Hospital 
and  Dispensary,  350  Lafayette  St.;  also  528  W 
1  nth  St.    . 

North  Eastern  Dispensary,  222  E.  59th  St. 

North  Western  Dispensary,  Ninth  Ave.  and  3Gth  St. 

Northern  Dispensary,  Waverley  Place  and  Christo- 
pher St. 

Osteopathic  Infirmary,  120  E.  34th  St. 

Paik  Hospital  (formerly  New  York  Red  Cross  Hos- 
pital), Central  Park  West  and  100th  St 


Pasteur  Institute,  Inc  ,  348  W.  22d  St. 
People's  Hospital,  203  Second  Ave. 
People's  Ho.spital  Annex,  216  E.  12th  St. 
Philanthropin  Hospital,  Fifth  Ave.  and  128th  St. 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  Madison  Ave.,  between  70th 

and  71st  Sts. 
Reception.     (See  Willard  Parker,  etc.;  also  Emer- 
gency, etc.) 
Riverside  Hospital,  North  Brother  Island,  East  River 
Rockefeller    Institute   for     Medical    Research   H»3- 

pital.  Avenue  A  and  f)6th  St 
Roo.sevelt  Hospital,  Ninth  Ave.  and  .'J9th  St. 
St  Andrew's  Convalescent  Hospital,  237  E.  17th  St. 
St  Ann's  Maternity  Hospital,  130  E.  69th  St. 
St   Elizabeth's  Hospital,  415  W.  51st  St. 
St   Francis's  Hospital,  Brook  Ave.  and  E.  142d  St 
St.  John's  Guild  (see  Floating  Hospital  and  Seaside 

Hospital). 
St  Joseph's  Hospital,  Brook  Ave.  corner  E.  142d  St 
St  I,awrence's  Hospital,  Edgecombe  Ave.  and  163d  St 
St   Luke's  Hospital,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  113th  St 
St   Mark's  Hospital,  177  Second  .'Vve. 
St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  for  Children,  405  W.  34th 

St. 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Seventh  Ave.  and  12th  St. 
Sanitarium  for  Hebrew  Children,  224  W.  34th  St. 
Scarlet    Fever    and    Diphtheria    Hospital    (V\'illard 

Parker),  foot  E    10th  St. 
Seaside  Hospital   of   St.   John's  Guild,   New   Dorp, 

S    I.,  103  Park  Ave. 
Sea  View  Hospital,  Castleton  Comer,  Staten  Island. 
Seton  Hospital  for  Men,  Spuyten  Duyvil  Parkway 

(Tuberculosis). 
Sloane  Hospital  for  Women.  447  W.  59th  St. 
Staten  Island  Hospital,  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 
Sydenham  Hospital,  331  E    llfith  St. 
Tuberculosis  Hospital  Admission  Bureau,  145  Worth 

St 
Union  Hospital  of  the  Bronx,  Valentine  Ave.  and. 

188th  St. 
Vanderbilt  Clinic,  Amsteidam  Ave.  and  60th  St. 
Volunteer  Hospital,  Beekmau  and  Water  Sts 
Washington  Square  Ho.spital,  31  Washington  Sfj.  W. 
West  Side  German  Dispensary,  S28  W.  42d  St. 
Willard  Parker  and  Reception  Hospital,  foot  (.f  E. 

16th  St. 
Woman's  Hospital,  141  W    109th  St. 
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Bay  Ridge  Hospital,  Second  Ave.  and  COth  Si 

Bedford  Dispensary  and  Hospital,  343  Ralph  Ave. 

Bethany  Deaconesses'  and  Hospital  Society  Hospital, 
St.   Nicholas  Ave.  and  Blcecker  St 

Bradford  Street  Hospital,  113  Bradford  St. 

Brooklyn  Central  Dispensary,  29  Third  Ave. 

Brooklyn  City  Dispensary,  11  Tillary  St. 

Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Dispensary  and  Hospital, 
106  S.  3d  St. 

Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Homoeopathic  Dispensary, 
194  S.  3d  St. 

Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  94  Livingston  St. 

Brooklyn  Hospital.  Raymond  St  and  De  Kalb  Ave. 

Brooklyn  Maternity  Hospital  (see  Prospect  Heights 
Hospital). 

Brooklyn  Nursery  and  Infants'  Hospital,  396  Herki- 
mer St. 

Brownsville  and  East  New  York,  Rockaway  Park- 
way and  .'\ venue  A 

Bushwick  and  East  Brooklyn  Dispensary,  Myrtle 
and  Lewis  .4ves 

Bushwick  Hospital,  Howard  and  Putnam  Avcs 

Caledonian  Hospital,  53  Woodruff  Ave. 

Children's  Clinics  (Eye,  Nose,  and  Throat;  Dental), 
Department  of  Health:  Brooklyn — 330  Throop 
Ave.,  1249  Herkimer  St.,  45  Lawrence  St.  Queens 
Borough — 374  Fulton  St.,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Coney  Island  Hospital,  Ocean  Parkway,  near  Ave- 
nue Z. 

Cumberland   Street   Hospital,    109   Cumberland   St 

Dental  Clinic  for  Poor  Children,  374  Fulton  St  . 
Jamaica. 

East  New  York  Dispensary,  131  Watkins  St. 

Flushing  Hospital  and  Dispeasary,  Parsons  and 
Forest  Aves  ,  Flushing. 

Gates  Avenue  Homoeopathic  Dispensary,  13  Gates 
Ave. 

Wyckoff  Heights  Hospital,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.  and 
Stanhope  St. 

Greenpoint  Hospital,  Kingsland  Ave.  and  Bullion  St. 


AND    OUEE^iS    BOROUGHS. 

Harbor  Hospital,  704  Foiunh  Ave. 

Holy  Family  Hospital,  155  Dean  St. 

Hospital   of   the   House   of   St.   Giles  the   Cripi)le, 

Brooklyn  Ave.  and  President  St 
Jamaica  Hospital,  New  York  Ave.,  Jamaica,  Ii.  I. 
Jewish  Hospital,  Classon  and  .St.  Mark's  Aves. 
Kings  County  Hospital,  Clarkson  Ave.,  near  Albany 

KingsiJon  Avenue  Hospital,  Kingston  Ave.  and  Feni- 

moi  e  St. 
Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Henry,  Pacific,  and 

Amity  Sts 
Long  Island  State  Hospital  (Insane),  Clarkson  Si 

and  Albany  Ave. 
Lutheran  Hospital,  East  New  York  Ave.  and  Junius 

St. 
Mary  Immaculate  Hospital,  Shelton  Ave.,  Jamaica 
Memorial  Dispensary  for  Women  and  Children,  827 

Sterling  Place. 
Methodist   Episcopal   Hospital,    Seventh   Ave.   and 

7th  St. 
Neponsit  Beach  Hospital   for  Children,   Rockaway 

Beach. 
New  Utrecht  Dispensary,  1275  37th  St. 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Deaconesses'  Home  and  Hos- 
pital, Fourth  Ave    and  46th  St. 
Polhemus  Memorial  Clinic,  Henry  and  Amity  Sts. 
Prospect   Heights  Hospit.ai,   Washington   Ave.   and 

St.  .Joiin's  Place. 
Rockaway  Beach  Hospital,  Hammels  Ave.  and  Bay- 

side  Place,  Rockaway  Beach. 
St.  Catherine's  Hospital,  Bushwick  Ave.,  near  Ten 

Eyck  St 
St.  Christopher's  Hospital  for  Babies,  281  Hicks  St 
St.  John's  Hospital.  Atlantic  and  Albany  Aves. 
St.  John's  Long  Island  City  Hospital,  12th  St.  and 

Jackson  Ave. 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Central  Ave.,  Far  Rock.away. 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  St.  Mark's  Ave.,  near  Rochester 
Ave 
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Hospital,   Ray   St.   and   Shelton  Ave., 
between  Congress 


St.   Mary's 

Jamaica. 
St.  Peter's  Hospital,   Henry  St 

and  Warren  Sts. 
Samaritan  Hospital,  Fouith  Ave.  and  17th  St. 
Seaside  Hospital  lor  Babies,  Surf  Ave.  and  21st  St., 

Coney  Island. 


Swedish  Hospital,  Rogers  Ave  and  Sterling  Place. 

Trinity  Hospital,  1835  East  New  York  Ave. 

United  States  Naval  Hospital,  Flushing  Ave.,  loot 

of  Ryerson  St. 
V\'illiamsb«rg  Hospital,  342  Bedford  Ave. 
Z!on  Hospital,  2140  Cropsey  Ave. 


THE    HALL    OF    FAME. 

Mahch  5,  1900,  the  Cr>i!ncil  of  New  York  University  accepted  a  gift  of  8100,000,  afterward  Increased 
to  $250,000.  from  a  donor,  wno.se  name  was  withheld,  for  the  erection  and  completion  on  University  Heights, 
New  York  City,  of  a  building  to  be  called  "The  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans."  A  structure  was  built 
in  the  form  of  a  terrace  with  superimposed  colonnade  connecting  the  University  Hall  of  Philosophy  with 
the  Hall  of  Lang\iag03  On  tho  ground  floor  is  a  museum  200  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  consisting  of  a  cor- 
ridor and  six  halis  to  contain  mementoes  of  the  names  that  are  inscribed  above.  The  colonnade  over  this 
is  600  feet  long  with  provision  for  150  panels,  each  about  2  feet  by  6  feet,  each  to  bear  the  name  of  a  famous 
American. 

Only  persons  who  shall  have  been  dead  ten  or  more  years  are  eligible  to  be  chosen.  Fifteen  classes  of 
citizens  were  recommended  for  consideration,  to  wit:  Authors  and  editors,  bu.sluess  men,  educatois,  Inventors, 
missionaries  and  explorers,  philanthropists  and  reformere,  preachers  and  theologians,  scientists,  engineers 
and  architects,  lawyers  and  judges,  musicians,  painters  and  sculptors,  physicians  and  surgeons,  rulers  and 
statesmen,  soldiers  and  sailors,  distinguished  men  and  women  outside  the  above  classes.  Fifty  names  were 
to  be  inscribed  on  the  tablets  at  the  beginning,  and  five  additional  names  every  fifth  year  thereafter,  until 
the  year  2000,  when  the  150  inscriptions  vjill  be  completed. 

In  Febniaiy,  1904,  the  plan  was  announced  of  a  H.all  of  Fame  for  Women  near  the  former,  with  places 
for  50  tablets       Its  foundation  has  been  begun. 

The  rules  prescribed  tliat  the  council  should  invite  nominations  from  the  public.  Every  nomination 
seconded  by  a  meralier  of  the  Tjniversity  Senate  should  be  submitted  to  an  electorate  of  one  hundred  emi- 
nent citizens  selected  by  the  council  Chancellor  Emeiitus  MacCracken,  who  is  "committeeman"  of  the 
hall,  presides  in  the  Senate  when  the  Hall  of  Fame  is  con.sidered.  Address  University  Heights,  N  Y.  City. 
In  October,  1900,  tlie  University  Senate  received  the  ballots  of  the  electors.  Of  the  one  hundred  judges 
selected  ninety-seven  voted.  The  number  of  names  which  had  been  submitted  to  them  was  252.  Of  these 
each  judge  returned  a  'ote  for  fifty.  The  rule  required  that  no  candidate  receiving  less  than  fifty-one  votes 
could  bo  accepted.  i  no  retiirns  showed  that  but  twenty-nine  candidates  received  the  required  number 
and  were  cho.^en  These  were  as  follows:  George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Daniel  Webster,  Ben- 
jamin Fi'anklin,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  John  Marshall,  Thomas  Jeffergon,  Ralph  Waldo  Eraerson,  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  Robert  Fulton,  Washington  Irving,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  David  G.  Far- 
ragut,  Henry  Clay,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  George  Peabody,  Robert  E.  I^e,  Peter  Cooper,  Eli  Whitney, 
John  J  Audubon,  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Ward  Beechcr,  James  Kent,  Jo.sepb  Story,  John  Adams,  William 
E.  Charinlng,  Gilbert  Stuart  and  Asa  Gray. 

In  October,  1905,  under  the  rules  named  above,  the  Senate  received  the  ballots  of  95  electors  out  of 
101  appointed,  of  whom  only  S5  undertook  to  consider  the  names  of  women  A  majority  of  51  was  demanded, 
but  in  the  ca.so  of  the  names  of  women,  a  majority  of  only  47.  The  following  eight  persons  were  found 
to  be  duly  ctiosen:  John  Qulncy  Adams,  59;  James  Russell  I,owell,  58;  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  58: 
James  Madison,  50;  Jolm  Greenleaf  Whittier,  53:  Mary  Lyon,  58;  Emma  Willard,  50,  and  Maria  Mitchell,  48. 
The  h.nll  was  dedicated  May  30,  1901,  when  twenty-five  or  more  National  associations  each  unveiled 
one  of  the  bronze  tablets  in  the  colonnade,  and  on  May  30,  1907,  eleven  new  tablets  were  unveiled,  orations 
being  given  by  the  Governors  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  , 

In  October,  1910,  the  next  ballot  was  taken,  the  number  cast  being  97  and  the  number  required  for  a 
choice  being  51.  The  following  ton  persons  had  the  requisite  number  of  votes:  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  74; 
OUver  Wendell  Holmes,  G9;  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  G9;  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  62;  Phillips  Brooks,  60;  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  59;  Frances  E.  Willard,  56;  Andre\7  Jackson,  53;  George  Bancroft,  53;  John  Lothrop  Mot- 
le3',  5!.     There  were  211  nominees. 

"The  fourth  quinquennial  election  in  1915  secured  the  ballots  of  ninety- seven  electors,  three  electors 
having  died  within  the  year  Nine  names  were  admitted,  viz.,  Alexander  Hamilton,  70  votes;  Mark  Hop- 
kins, 69;  Francis  Parkman,  68;  Agasslz,  64;  Elias  Howe,  61;  Joseph  Henry,  56;  Rufas  Choate,  52;  Daniel 
Boone,  52:  with  one  woman,  Charlotte  Cushman,  53.  Of  these  Hamilton  and  Agassiz  had  been  elected 
in  1905  to  the  separate  hall  proposed  for  famous  foreign-born  Americans  When  the  Constitution  was 
amended  in  1914,  to  do  away  with  the  line  of  discrimination  between  native-born  and  foreign-born,  it  was 
required  that  the  four  foreign-born,  already  chosen,  be  re-elected  in  competition  with  the  native-born  put 
in  nomination.  The  two  above  named  were  approved,  while  John  Paul  Jones  and  Roger  Williams  lacked 
a  majority,  but  remain  in  nomination  for  the  year  1920  The  total  names  admitted  in  the  four  quinquen- 
nial elections  is  50  men  and  6  women. 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  Director,  University  Heights,  New  York  City. 


FERRIES    !N 

EAST  RIVER 
City  Island  to  Harts  Island  (Dept  of  Correc- 
tions); Clason  Point  Road,  Bronx,  to  College 
Point  (summer);  E.  134th  St.  to  North  Beach;  E. 
132d  St.  to  North  Brother  Island  (Board  of  Health); 
E.  125th  St.  to  Randall's  Island  (Dept  of  Charities); 
E.  120th  St.  to  Randall's  Island  (Dept.  of  Charities); 
E.  116th  St.  to  Ward's  Island  (State  Hospital  Com- 
mission); E.  92d  St.  to  Astoria;  E.  70th  St.  to 
Blackwell's  Island;  E.  53d  St.  to  Blackwell's  Island; 
E.  34th  St.  to  Long  Island  City;  E.  26th  St.  to 
Blackwell's  Island,  to  Staten  Island  Farm  Colonv, 
to  Hart's  Island,  to  Riker's  Island;  E.  23d  St.  to 
Greenpolnt  Ave.,  Brooklyn;  also  to  Broadway, 
Brooklyn:  Roosevelt  St.  to  Broadway,  Brooklyn; 
Fulton  St.  to  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn;  Whitehall  St. 
to  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn;  also  to  Hamilton  Ave, 
Brooklyn,  also  the  Municipal  Ferry  to  39th  St., 
South  Brooklyn,  to  St.  George,  Staten  Island,  and 
to  Stapleton,  Staten  Island;  Battery  to  Governor's 
Island  (U.  S.  Gov.),  also  to  Ellis  Island  (U.  S.  Gov.), 
also  to  Liberty  Statue. 


NEW     YORK    C8TY. 

UPPER   BAY. 

(Bay  Ridge  Ave.)  69th  St.,  South  Brooklyn,  to 
St.  George,  Staten  Island. 

NORTH    RIVER. 

Liberty  St.  to  Communipaw,  Jersey  City  (Jersey 
Central,  P.  and  R ,  and  B  and  O  Railroads) : 
Cortlandt  St.  to  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey  City 
(Pennsylvania  Railroad);  also  to  Weehawken  (West 
Shore  and  N.  Y  ,  O.  &  W.  Railroads) ;  Barclay  St. 
to  Hoboken,  N.  J.  (Lackawanna  Railroad);  Cham- 
bers St.  to  Pavonia  Ave  ,  Jersey  City  (Erie  Rail- 
road); Desbrosses  St.  to  Montgomery  St,  Jersey 
City  (Pennsylvania  Railroad);  Christopher  St.  to 
Hoboken  (ijickawanna  Railroad);  W.  23d  St.  to 
Commimlpaw  (Jersey  Central,  P.  and  R.,  and  B.  &. 
O.  Railroads);  also  to  Montgomery  St  ,  Jersey  City 
(Pennsylvania  Railroad);  also  to  Hoboken  (Lacka- 
wanna Railroad);  also  to  Pavonia  Ave..  Jersey  City 
(Erie  Railroad);  also  to  14th  St  ,  Hoboken;  W.  42d 
St.  to  Weehawken  (We.st  Shore,  and  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W. 
Railroads) ;W.  130th  St.  to  Edgewater,  N.  J.;  Dyck- 
man  St.  to  Englewood  Clifls  (Palisades  Interstate 
Park). 


New  York  City  Places  of  Amusement. 
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NEW    YORK    CITY    PLACES    OF    AMUSEMENT. 


THEATRES  IN 
Astor  (1131),  B'way  and  45th  St. 
Bayes,  Nora  f87l),  W.  4-ith  St.  nr 

B'way. 
Belasco  (1,000),  44th  St.  nr.  B'way 
Belmont  (Norworth),  121  W.  48th 
Bijou  (New,  589),  45th  nr.  B'way 
Booth  (708),  45th  St,  nr.  B'way 
Bramhall  (206),  138  W.  27th  St 
Broadhurst  (1,118).  45th  nr  B'way 
Broadway  (1,687),  B'way  &  41st  St. 
Bronx  Opera  House  (1,880),  149tli 

St.,  near  3d  Ave 
Burland  (985),  985  Prospect  Ave 
Candler  (1,051),  220  W.  42d  St 
Casino  (1,477),  B'way  and  39th  St. 
Central  (928),  47th  St.  and  B'way 
Century  (1,051),  Centr&l  Park  West 

and  07th  St 
Century  Roof  (422),  Central  Park 

West,  62d  to  C3d  St 
Cohan  &  Hairi.s  (1,111),  42d  St.,  nr 

7th  Ave. 
Cohan's,  Geo    M.    (1,111),  B'way 

and  43d  St 
Columbia  (1.313),  7th  Ave.  &  47lh 
Comedy  (71S>,  4!st  .St.,  nr.  6th  Ave 
Cort  (1,043),  48th  St.,  nr.  B'way 
Criterion  (886),  B'way  and  44th  St. 
Deutsch,  Irving  PI   (1,133).  7  Irving 

PI. 
Elliott,  Maxine  (938),  3Sth  St.,  nr 

B'way. 
Eltinge  (829),  42d  St,  nr.  B'way. 
Empire,  Man    (1,099),  B'way  and 

40th  St. 
Forty-eighth    St     (969),  4Sth  St, 

near  B'way 
Forty-fourth  St.  (1,323),   44th  St  , 

near  B'wr.y 
Frohman  (Chas  )   Inc.,  and  David 

Belasco  thealies — Empire,  B'way 

<fe  40th  St  :  l-yceum,  45th  St.,  nr 

B'way. 
Fulton  (913),  46tl!  St  .  nr.  B  way 


MANHATTAN     (Seating  Capacity 
Gaiety   (806),  B'way  and  46th  St. 

Garden  (1,092),  Mad.  Ave.  &  27th. 

Garrick  (737),  63  W.  35th  St. 

Globe  (1,190),  B'way  &  4Gth  St. 

Greenwich  Village  (388),  4th  St.  & 
7th  Ave. 

Harris  (770),  42d  St  ,  nr.  8th  Ave 

Hippodrome  (4,023),  6th  Ave.  & 
43d  St 

Hudson  (1,077),  44th  nr.  6th  Ave 

Irving  Place  (1,133),  Irving  PI  & 
15th  St 

Kessler's  (1,896);  Roof  (817),  35 
2d  Ave 

Klaw  and  Erlanger  theatres  in  Man- 
hattan— ^George  M.  Cohan's, 
B'way  &  43d  St.;  Henry  Miller's, 
124  W.  43d  St.:  Criterion,  B'way 
&  44th  St.;  Liberty,  42d  St., 
W.  of  B'way;  New  Amsterdam, 
42d  .St,  W.  of  B'way;  Gaiety, 
B'way  &  46th  St.;  Knicker- 
bocker, B'way  &  38th  St. 

Knickerboclier  (1,412),  B'way  & 
38lh  St 

Liberty  (1,234),  42d  St.,  nr.  B'way 

Little  (586),  238  ^y.  44th  St. 

Loew's  7th  Ave  (1,542),  124th  & 
7th  Ave. 

Longacre  (1,019),  48th  nr.  B'way. 

Lyceum  (957),  45th  St..  nr.  B'way 

Lyric  (1,472),  42d  St.,  nr.  7th  Ave 

Manhattan  Opera  House  (3,246), 
315  W.  34th  St. 

Mayo  (800),  W.  42d  St. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  (3,306), 
B'w.ay  and  40th  St. 

Millere,  Henry  (541),  124  W.  '13d  St. 

Miner's  Bronx  (1.772),  3d  Ave.  and 
156th  St.    . 

Morosco  (893),  217  \X .  45th  St. 

New  Amsterdam  (170'2),  42d  St, 
near  7th  Ave. 


in  Parcnthese-s) . 

Norworth  (Belmont),  121  W.  4Sth. 

Park  (1,520);  Roof  (420),  2  Colum- 
bus Circle. 

Plavhousc   (879),  48th   nr.   B'way. 

Plymouth  (1,042),  236  W.  45th  St. 

Prir.ce.ss  (299).  39th  St.,  nr.  6th  Ave. 

PuucU  &  Judy  (299),  49th  St.,  near 
7th  Ave. 

Republic  (901),  42d  St.,  nr.  B'way 

Riviera  (1,735),  B'way  &  97th  St. 

Sehvyn  (1,100),  W    42d  St. 

Selwyn  theatres  in  Manhattan  (all 
on  W.  42d  St ) — The  Harris,  the 
Mayo,  the  Selwyn,  and  tno 
Times  Square. 

Shubert  (1.395),  44th  St.,  nr.  B'way 

Shubert  theatres  in  Manhattan — 
Astor,  B'way  &  45th  St.;  Bayes, 
Nora,  44th  St.  nr.  B'way;  Booth, 
W  45th  St.;  Broadhurst,  44th  St., 
W.  of  B'way;  Casino,  B'way  <fe 
39th  St.;  the  Fourth- fourth  St  , 
nr.  B'way;  Lyric,  42d  St.,  W.  of 
B'way;  Maxine  Elliott,  39th  St., 
ni.  B'way;  Princess,  39th  St ,  nr 
B'w.iy;  the  Shubert,  44th  St  ,  W. 
of  B'way;  the  Thirty-ninth  St., 
nr.  B'way:  the  Central,  B'way  d; 
47th  St.;  Bijou,  209  W.  45th  St.: 
the  Broadway,  1441  B'way; 
Comedy,  40  \V.  41st  St  ;  Morosco. 
217. W.  45th  St.;  Plymouth,  23'> 
W.  4oth  St.;  Riviera,  B'way  & 
97th  St.;  Winter  Garden,  1640 
B'way. 

.Standard  (1,415),  B'way  &  90th  St. 

Thirty-ninth  St.  (673),  39th  St ,  nr 
B'way. 

Thomashefsky  (1,901),  111-17  E 
Houston  St. 

Times  Square  (1,000),  W.  42d  St 

Winter  Garden  (1,493),  B'way  & 
50th  St. 


MANHATTAN    HALLS,    STADIUMS,    ETC 


Aeolian  Hall  (1,310).  34  W.  43d  St 
Brush  Stadium  (38,000).  Polo  Gr'ds 
Carnegie  Hall  (2,032),  7th  Ave.  & 

57th  St. 
Carnegie  Lyceum,  Carnegie  Hall. 

MANHATTAN   AND   BRONX    VAUDEVILLE    THEATRfiS   AND   MOTION  PICTURE   HOUSES. 


Grand  Central  Palace  (1,200),  Lex- 
ington Ave   &  40th  St. 

Madison  Square  Garden,  Madison 
Ave.   &   26th   St  ;   galleries  seat 


5,700,   arena  seats  4,092,  boxes 

Split"    ^00 
Stadium,     City    College    (17,000), 
Amsterdam  Ave.  &  )36th  St. 


Academv  of  Music  (2,598),  14th  St 

&  Irving  PI 
Adelphi   (980),   B'way   &   89tli   St 
Alharabra  (1,:}82),  7th  Ave.&  126th. 
American  (1.09.5);  Roof  (1,154),  8th 

Ave   &  42d  St. 
Apollo  (1,153).  7th  Ave  &  125th  St. 
Arena   (928),  623  8th  Ave. 
Audubon   (2,638),  B'way  &  165th 
Avenue  B  (1,796),  Ave.  B  &  5th  St 
Boulevard  (2,087),  Southern  Boule 

vard    &.    We.Ttchestsr    \\c 
Bronx    (1,682),     Melrose    Ave.     & 

150th  St- 
Bronx   Strand    (1,184),   827   West 

Chester  Ave. 
Bunny,  and   Roof   (702-642),  3589 

B'way. 

Burland,  985  Pra^nect  Ave.,  Bronx. 
Capitol  (5,400),  B'w.ay  &  51st  St. 
Circle  (1.671),  B'way  &  00th  St 
City  (2,378),  114  E.  14th  St. 
Claremont  (1,100),  B'way  &  135th 
Coleman's   (729),  745  Westchester 

Colonial  (1,474),  B'way  &  62d  St 
Crescent  (1,717),  1175  Boston  Rd 
Crotona  (2,210),  Treraont  Ave.  nr 

Delancey  Street  (1,776),  Delancey 

&  Suffolk  Sts. 
Eighth   Ave    (953),   312  8th   Ave 
Eighty-first  St.    (2,015).  B'way   & 

81st  St. 


Eighty-sixth   St.    (1,406),   86th   St 

nr  3d  .4ve. 
Empire    (1,660),    8G4    Westchester 

Ave 
Follies    (1,790),    Melro.?e   Ave.    nr. 

14'Jth  St 
Fox's     theatres — Crotona     (2,210), 

Tremont  &  Park  Aves.;  Japanese 

Garden    (1,730),    B'way   &   97th 

St.;    Nemo    (871),    2834    B'way; 

Audubon  (2,038),  B'way  &  165th 

St.;    Star    (2,372),    Lex.    Ave.    & 

107th   St  ;    Washington    (1,517), 

149th    St.    &    Amsterdam    Ave  ; 

City    (2,378),    114   E.    14th   St.; 

Academy  of  Music  (2,598),  14th 

St.  &  Irving  PI. 
Fourteenth  St   (1,111),  14th  St.,  nr. 

6th  Ave. 
(iarden   (601),  2755  Webster  Ave. 
Grand    Opera   House    (2,048),   8th 

Ave.  &  23d  St. 
Greeley  Square  (1,899),  6th  Ave.  & 

30th  St. 
Hamilton  (1,792),  B'way  &  140th. 
Harlem  Opera  House  (1,625),  125th 

St.,  nr.  7th  Ave. 
Hurtlg  &  Seamen's  (1,755),  125th 

St.,  nr.  8th  Ave. 
Japanese    Garden    (1,730),   B'way 

97th  St. 
Jefferson  (1,921).  14th  St.,  nr.  2d 

Ave. 


Keith  houses  in  Manhattan  and 
Bronx — Alhambra,  7th  Ave.  & 
126th  St  ;  Coloni.al,  B'way  &  G2a 
St.:  Harlem  Opera  House,  205  W. 
125th  St.;  P.alace,  B'way  &  47th 
St.;  Riverside,  B'way  &  96th  St.; 
Royal,  Westchester  &  Bergen 
Aves. 

Lafayette  (1,264),  7th  Ave.,  nr 
132d  St. 

Lexington  (2,559),  Lex.  Ave.  &  51st 

Lincoln  Square  (1,581),  B'way  nr. 
66th  St. 

Loew's  Forty-second  St.  (1,317). 
132  E.  42d  St.:  Loew's  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixteenth  St.  (1,809), 
132  W.  llRth  St.;  Loew's  Ameri- 
can (1,695);  Roof  (1,154),  8th 
Ave.  &  42d  St  ;  Loew's  Ave.  B 
(2,000),  Ave.  B  &  5th  St.;  Loew's 
Boulevard  (2,063),  Southern  Bou- 
levard &  Westchester  Ave  : 
the  Burland,  985  Prospect  Ave, 
Bronx;  Loew's  Circle  (1,709), 
60th  St.  &  B'way;  Loew's  De- 
lancey St.  (1,900),  at  Suffolk  St.; 
Loew's  Eighty-sixth  St.  (3,000), 
at  3d  Ave.;  I.,oew'8  Greeley 
Square  (2,160),  30th  St.  &  6th 
Ave.;  Loew's  Lincoln  Square 
(1,659),  66th  St.  &  B'way: 
Loew's  National  (2,484),  149th 
St.  &  Bergen  Ave.;  Loew's  New 
York  (5,000),  B'way  &   53d   St. 
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Loew's  Orpheum  (1,400),  87tli  St. 

nr.    3d    Ave;    Loew's    Victoria 

(3,100),    126tU   St.   &   7th   Ave.; 

Loew's    Seventh    Ave.     (1,660), 

124th   St.   &   7th   Ave.;    Loew's 

West  End  (1,800),  125th  St.,  w. 

ol    7th   Ave.;    Loew's   York  villa 

(1,800),  157  E.  86th  St. 
McKlnley  Square   (1,404),  Boston 

Rd.,  nr.  lOQth  St. 
Majestic     Root     (7O0),    1405     St 

Nicholas  Ave. 
Manhattan  (895);  Roof  (043),  209 

Manhp.ttan  Ave. 
Met,ropoUs   (1,150).  2052   3d   Ave 
Mount  Morris  (1,501),  5th  Ave.  & 

11 6th  St. 
National    (2,333),   Bergeu   Ave.   & 

149th  St. 
National     Winter    Garden     (983), 

111-17  E.  Houston  St. 


Nemo  (871),  2834  D'way. 
New  York  (1,G33),  1520  B'way. 
Olympla  (1,250),  2778  B'way. 
Olympic  (758),  143  E.  14th  St. 
Orpheum  (2,400),  3d  Ave.,  86-87th. 
Palace  (1,733),  B'way  &  47th  St. 
People's  (1,6J2),  201  Bowery. 
Plaza  (1,600),  Madison  Ave.  &  59th 
Plaza  Gardens  (298),  1277  5th  Ave 
Plymouth   (965),  60  W.   116th  St 
Proctor's  (1,654),  Lex.  Ave.  &  125th. 
Proctor's  Fifth  Ave   (1,315),  B'way 

&  23th  St. 
Proctor's  Fifty-eighth  St.    (1.017), 

58  th  St.,  nr.  3d  Ave. 
Prospect  (1,500),  Prospect  &  West- 
chester Aves. 
Regent  (1,830),  7th  Ave.  &  llGth 
Rialto  (1,960),  7th  Ave.  &  42d  St 
Riverside  (1,700),  B'way  &  96th  St 
Rivervlew  (1,032),  2633  B'way. 


Rivoli  (2,206),  1620  Broadway. 

Royal  (2,500),  Westchesfcei'  &  Ber- 
gen Avcs. 

Savoy  (700),  112  W.  34th  St. 

Spooner  (1,810),  963  Southern  Blvd. 

Star  (2,372),  Lex.  Ave.  &  107th  St. 

Strand   (2,989),  B'way  &  47th  St. 

Treraont  (987),  1942  Webster  Ave. 

Tlllany  (601);  Roof  (582),  1007 
Tillaiiy  St. 

Union  Square  (1.023),  56 E.  14th  St. 

Victoria  (1,500),  12oth  St.,  nr.  Sth. 

Witshington  (1,517),  1805  Amster- 
dam Ave. 

West  End  (804),  125th  St.,  nr  St. 
Nicholas  Ave. 

Weber's,  1221  Broadway. 

Webster  (864),  Webfster  Ave.  & 
167th  St. 

Yorkvilie  (1,165).  157  E.  86tll  St. 


BROOKLYN   AND    QUEENS   AMUSEMENT   PLACES. 


Academy  of  Music  (2,207),  Lafay- 
ette Ave.  &  St.  F6)ix  St 
Alhambra    (1,020),   7372   Knicker- 
bocker Ave. 
American  Music  Hali  i590).  lOStJi 

St.  &  Ocean  Ave  ,  Q 
Amphlon  (1,510),  Bedford  Ave  ,  ni 

South  10th  St. 
Atlantic  (294),  2310  Atl.-intic  Ave 
Bay  Ridge  (1,796),  3d  Ave.  &  72d 
Bedford    (1,931),   Bedford   Ave.   & 

Bergen  St 
Bijou  (1,570),  Smith  &  Livingston 

Sts. 
Brighton  Beach  Music  Hall  (1,845), 

Brighton  Beach. 
Broadw.iy  (2,088),  B'way  &  Myrtle 
Bushwlck  (2.208) .  B'way  &  Howard 
Casino    (1,473),   Flatbush    Ave    i 

State  St. 
Cedar  (605),  3923  Jamaica  Ave.,  Q 
Century  (952),  1162  Nostrand  Ave 
Comedy  (1.186),  194  Grand  St 
Crescent  (1,529),  460  Hudson  Ave 
De  Kalb  (2,242),  De  Kalb  Ave.  & 

B'way. 
Duffleld  (921),  249  Duffleld  St. 
Electra  (682),  7418-20  3d  Ave. 
Empire    (2,000),   B'way   &   Ralph 
Evergreen  (1,121),  926  Seneca  Ave., 

Queens. 
Family  (284),  101-3  Union  St. 
Fifth  Avenue  (1,040),  Sth  Ave.  & 

4t.h  St. 
Flatbush  (1,695),  Flafsh  &  Church 
Folly  (1,998),  21  Graham  Ave. 
Fox's     Brooklyn     theatres  —  Bay 
Ridge.  3d  Ave.  &  72d  St.;  Bed- 
ford, Bedford  Ave.  &  Bergen  St.; 
Comedy,   194  Grand  St.;  Folly, 
21    Graham    Ave.;    Ridgewood, 
Myrtle  Ave.,  ur.  Cypress  Ave.; 
Jamaica,  314  Fulton  St. 
Fulton   (1.528),  Fulton  St.  &  No- 
strand  Ave. 
Garden  (1 ,050),  4564  Jamaica  Ave. 

Queens. 
Garden  Roof  (810),  4564  Jamaica 
Ave.,  Queens. 


Gayety  (1,G30),  B'way  &  Throop 
Gold  (907),  635-37  Broadway 
Gotham  (1,086),  Fulton  ,St   &  Ala- 
bama Ave. 
Grand  Opera  House   (1,498),  Elra 

PI.,  nr.  Fulton  St. 
Greenpolut      (1,810),      Manhattai? 

Ave.  &  Calyer  St. 
Halsey  (2,262) ,  Halsey  St.  &  B'way 
Hamilton  (938),  Hamilton  Ave.  & 

Hicks  St. 
Heudferson's     Music     Hall     (845), 

Bowery,  Coney  Island. 
Howe's  Brovmsvllle,  482  Hopkin.son 

Jamaica  (1,742),  314  Fulton  St  , 
Jamaica,  Queens. 

Keeney's  (2,506),  Livingston  St  & 
Hanover  Place. 

Keith's  theatres  in  Brooklyn — 
Bushwick,  B'way  &  Howard 
Ave.;  Greenpoint,  Calyer  St.  &• 
Manhattan  Ave.;  Orpheum.  Ful- 
ton St  ,  nr.  Flatbush  Ave.;  Pros- 
pect, 9th  St.,  nr.  Sth  Ave.;  Madi- 
son. Howard  Ave  &  Madison  St  ; 
Monroe.  Howr.rd  Ave  &  Monroe 
St 

Lee  Avenue  (1.201),  Lee  Ave.  & 
Roebling  St. 

Liberty  (1,467),  Liberty  St.  & 
Watklns  Ave. 

Linden    (920),   815   Flatbush    Ave 

Loew's  theatres  iu  Brooklyn — 
Bijou,  (1,570),  Smith  &  Living- 
ston Sts.;  Broadway  (2.088), 
B'way  &  Myrtle  A.ve.;  Fulton 
(1,528),  Fulton  St.  &  Nostrand 
Ave  ;  De  Kalb  (2,242),  De  Kalb 
Ave  ,  nr.  B'way;  Palace  (2,200), 
Douglas  St.  &  E.  N.  Y.  Ave.; 
Shubert,  850  Monroe  St.;  War- 
wick (1,446),  Jerome  &  Tillary 
Sts  ;  Metropolitan  (3,668),  Ful- 
ton &  Smith  Sts. 

Lyceum   (941),  84  Montrose  Ave 

Lyric  (934),  16-20  Seigel  St. 

Madison  .(569),  Howard  Ave.  & 
Madison  St. 

Majestic  (1,826),  Fulton  St.  & 
Rockwell  Place. 


Metropolitan    (3,668),    Fulton    & 

Smith  Sts. 
Monroe  St.    (600),  Monroe  St.  & 

Howard  Ave. 
Montauk  (1,409),  Hanover  PI.,  dp. 

Fulton  St 
Morrison  (1,040),  Ocean  Ave.,  Batli 

Myrtle  (832),  1374  Mprtle  Ave. 
Mystic  (299),  5108-16  3d  Ave. 
New  Brighton  (1,526),  Ocean  Park- 
way &  Sea  Breeze. 
Novelty  (975),  786  Driggs  Ave. 
Olympic    (1,546),   Adams   St.,   ur. 

I'"ulton  St. 
Orpheum    (1,874),    Fulton    St.    & 

Rockwell  Plac«. 
Oxford    (689),    Flatbush    Ave.    & 

State  St. 
Palace  (2,200),  E.  N.  Y.  Ave.  4 

Douglas  St. 
Parkside  (599),  728  Flatbush  Ave. 
Pro.'5pect(2,430),  9th  St  ,m-.  Sth  Ave. 
Putnam  (828).  966  Fulton  St. 
Rialto  (1,436).  Flatbush  Ave.  and 

Canarsie  Lane. 
Ridgewood    (2.!9'j!),    Cypress    and 

Myrtle  Aves. 
Roy.il  (777).  15  Willoughby  St. 
Sheffield    (1,335),   308-10    Sheffield 

Shubert  (1.766),  850  Monroe  St. 
Star  (1,437),  Jay  and  Fulton  Sts 
Strand     (2,870),     FuUou     St.     & 

Rockwell  PL 
Sumner  (976),  269-71  Sumner  Ave. 
Sumner  Roof  (1,134),  269-71  Sum- 
ner Ave. 
Stein  way      (894),     Steinway     and 

Jamaica  Aves.,  Q. 
T.  N.  F   (625),  597  East  16th  St. 
Teller's  Shubert  (1,980),  Broadway 

and  Monroe  St. 
Triangle  (1,550),  Flatbush  Ave.  anfl 

Fulton  St. 
Universal  (572).  162-166  16lh  St. 
Warwick      (1,446),      Fulton     anfl 

Jerome  SLs._ 
West  End  (84?),  5123  New  Utrecht 

Ave. 
Whitney  (728),  829  Fresh  Pond  R'd, 


HOW    TO    FIND    ANY    STREET    NUMBER    IN    NEW    YORK. 

To  find  what  street  is  nearest,  take  the  number,  cancel  last  figure,  and  divide  by  2,  add  the  key  number 
found  below.  The  result  Will  be  the  nearest  street.  The  key  numbers  are:  Avenue  A.  3;  Avenue  B,  3: 
Avenue  C.  3;  Avenue  D,  3;  First  .Avenue,  3;  Second  Avenue,  3;  Third  Avenue,  9  or  10;  Fourth  Avenue,  8; 
Fifth  Avenue  to  Central  Park,  18  or  17;  above  Mount  Morris  Park,  24;  Sixth  Avenue,  6;  Seventh  Avenue, 
12;  Eighth  Avenue,  9;  Ninth  Avenue.  13;  Tenth  Avenue,  14;  Eleventh  Avenue,  15;  Lexington  Avenue,  22; 
Madison  Avenue,  26;  Park  .\venuo,  34  or  35;  Columbus,  Amsterdam,  and  West  End  Avenues,  59  or  60: 
Broadway  above  14th  Street  (subtract).  30  or  31;  Central  Park  West,  divide  house  number  by  10.  UlO 
add  60;  Riverside  Drive,  divirt.?  l.ouse  number  by  10,  and  add  72 
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Academy  of  Medicine,  17  W.  43d  St. 

Aeronautic,  280  Madison  Avenue. 

Agullar. — See  N.  Y.  Public  Library. 

American  Banlters  Association,  5  Nassau  St. 
xiAmerican  Geographical   Society,   Broadway 
W.  156th  St. — Open  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

American  Institute,  322  W.  23d  St. — Open  9  A, 
to  4  p.  M. 

American  Law,  27  Cedar  St. — Open  9  a.  m.  to  10 
P.    M. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central 
Park  West,  cor.  W.  77th  St 

American  Numismatic  Society,  W.  156th  St 
and   Broadway. 

American  Social  Hygiene  Assoc'n,  105  'W.  40th  St. 

A.  R.  F.  Peoples',  124  E.  27th  St. 

Avery,  Coliunbia  University,  116th  St.  and  B'way. 

Bar  Association  (members  only),  42  W.  44th  St. 

Benjamin   and   Townsend,    Bellevue   Hospital. 

Bethany,  400  E.  67th  St. 

Bible  Teachers,  541  Lexington  Ave. 

Blind.— See   N.    Y.   Public   Library. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  50  Madison  Ave. 

Bron.x  County  Law  Library,  Arthur  Ave.,  near  E. 
Tremont. 

Brooklyn  Industrial  School  Ass'n,  217  Sterling  PI 

Brooklyn  Law,  County  Court  House. 

Brooklyn  Medical  Society,  1313  Bedford  Ave. 

Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway  and  Wash- 
ington Ave. 

Brooklyn  Public  Library — Central  Office,  26 
Brevoort  PI.;  946,318  volumes:  Frank  P.  HiU,  Chief 
Librarian.  Branches — Franklin  and  India  Sts.;  73d 
St.  and  Bay  Ridge  Boulevard;  Franklin  AVe.  and 
Hancock  St.;  1325  56th  St.;  Glenmore  Ave.  and 
Watkins  St.;  Brownsville  Children's,  Stone  and 
Dumont  Aves.;  Bushwick  Ave.  and  Seigel  St.; 
Clinton  and  Union  Sts  ;  St  Edwards  St.  and  Auburn 
PI.;  Concord  and  Jay  Sts  ;  Bushwick  and  DcKalb 
Aves.;  Arlington  Ave.  and  Warwick  St  ;  Eastern 
Parkway  and  Schenectady  Ave.;  Linden  Ave.  near 
Flatbusn  Ave.;  Fourth  Ave.  and  95th  St.;  Norman 
Ave.  and  Leonard  St  ;  771  Gravesend  Ave.;  1608 
Kings  Highway;  Devoe  and  Leonard  Sts.;  Lewis 
Ave  and  Maoon  St.;  197  Montague  St.;  86th  St. 
and  Twentieth  Ave  ;  Fourth  Ave.  and  Pacific  St.; 
Sixth  Ave.  and  9th  St.;  Newkirk  Ave.  and  E.  31st 
St  ;  Richards  St.  and  Visitation  Pi.;  496  Knicker- 
bocker Ave.;  Hopkiiison  Ave  and  Macon  St.;  198 
Livingston  St.;  1667  Slieepshead  Bay  Road;  Fourth 
Ave.  and  51st  St.;  Tompkins  Park;  Division  and 
M:ircy  Aves  ;  North  Henry  St.  and  Engert  Ave. 
The  new  Brooklyn  Central  Libiary  Building,  to  cost 
55,000,000,  is  going  up  at  Flatbush  Ave.  and  Eastern 
Parkway. 

Bryson  (Teachers),  W.  120th  St.,  near  Broadway. 

Catherine  Mission  Free  Reading  Room,  200  South 
St. 

Cathedral  Library  Ass'n,  24  E.  21st  St. 

Chemists'  Club,  52  E.  41st  St. 

Children's  Museum,  Brooklyn,  185  Brooklyn  Ave. 

Christian  Science  Reading  Rooms,  33  W.  42d  St  ; 
Broadway  near  86th  St.;  1  Wall  St.;  35  E.  125th  St.; 
600  W.  181st  St  ;  225  Fifth  Ave  ;  505  Tremont  Ave. 
Brooklyn — ■216.\  Livingston  St.;  1272  Bedford  Ave  ; 
67th  St  near  Fourth  Ave.;  201  E.  Twenty-first  St.; 
4416  Fourth  Ave. 

City,  Municipal  Building  (see  New  York  Public 
Library). 

City  Court,  32  Chambers  St 

City  Island,  528  City  Island  Ave. 

Clinton  Hall  Ass'n,  13  Astor  PI. 

Colonial    Dames,    105    W.   40th   St. 

Columbia  Univ.,  W.  116th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Av. 

Cooper  Union,  Fourth  Ave,  and  7th  St. — Open  8 
A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 

Corporation  Counsel,  Municipal  Bldg. 

County   Lawyers',   165  Broad wav. 

Deaf,  Books  for.  Ft.  Washington  Ave.  and  163d  St. 

De  Witt,  286  Rivington  St. — Open  daily,  except 
Sunday,  from  3  to  7  p.  m. 

Directory,  91  Third  Ave. 

Dobbs  House,  512  E.  87th  St. 

Dyckman  Library,  17  Bolton  Rd. 

Equal  Franchise  Society,  8  B.  37th  St. 

Equitable  Law  Library,  120  Broadway. 

Fifth  Avenue  Library  Society,  3  W.  29th  St. 

Five  Points'    Mission,    129    VPorth   St. 

Foreign  Missions,   156  Fifth   Ave. 

Free  Reading  Room,  131  Bowery. 
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French  Institute,  599  Fifth  Ave. 

Friends  (Quakerania),  221  E.  15th  St. — Open 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  morning,  and  Fridays, 
afternoon.    Brooklyn — 110  Sohermerhorn  St. 

Genealogical  and  Biographical,  226  W.  58th  St. 
— Open  10  A.  M.  to  6  p.  m.;  Mondays,  8  to  10  P,  M. 

General  Theological  Seminary,  Chelsea  Sg. 

Grolier,  47  E.  60th  St. 

Hispanic  Society,  W.  150th  St,  near  Broadway. 

Historical   Society,  170  Central  Park  West — Open 

9  A.  M.  to  6  p    M.,  except  during  August  and  oa 
holidays. 

Hudson   Guild,   436  W.   27th   St. 

Huntington  Free,  Westchester  Sq. 

Insurance  Society,  84  William  St. 

Italian,  395  Broome  St. 

Jewi."ih  Theological,  531  W.  123d  St. 

Kings  County  Medical  Society,  Brooklyn,  1313 
Bedford  Ave. 

La  Libieria  Mercantile,  116  Nassau  St. 

Law  Library,  42  W.  44th  St. 

Lawyers',  2  Rector  St. — Open  9  a.  m.  to  5.30  P,  v>. 

Lenox   Hill  Settlement,   446  E.   72d   St. 

Loan  Libraries  for  Ships,  76  Wall  St. 

Long  Island  Historical  Society,  Brooklyn,  Clinton 
and  Plerrepont  Sts. 

Masonic,  50  W.  24th  St. — Open  7  to  10.30  p.  m. 

Mechanics  and  Tradesmen's  Soc,  20  W.  44th  St. 

Mercantile,  13  Astor  Place — 8.30  a.  m.  to  6  P.  m. 

Methodl.st,  150  Fifth  Ave. — Open  9  a.  m.  to  5  P.  M. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance,  1  Madison  Ave. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Fifth  Ave.  and 
82d  St. — Open  daily,  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M 

Missionary  Research,  25  Madison  Ave. 

Morehouse,   104  E.  20th  St. 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  Library,  33  E.  36th  St. 

Municipal  Reference — See  N.  Y.  Public  Library. 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  32  Nassau  St. 

National  Civic  Federation,  1  Madison  Ave. 

Naval  History  Society,  33  W.  42d  St. 

New  Church  (Brooklyn) ,  108  Clark  St. 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  17  W.  43d  St. 

N.  Y.  County  Lawyers'  Ass'n,  165  Broadway. 

N.  Y.  Law  Institute,  120  Broadway. 

N.   Y.   Port   Society,    166   Eleventh  Ave. — Open 

10  A.  M.  to  9.30  P.  M. 
New  York  P*ublic  Library,  Central  Building,  Fifth 

Ave.  and  42d  St.,  contains  1,692,780  volumes  and 
pamphlets.  Branches:  Mauhattan-^Chatham  Sq., 
33  E.  Broadway;  Seward  Park,  192  E.  Broadway; 
Rivington  St.,  61;  Hamilton  Fish  Park,  388  E.  Hous- 
ton St.;  Hudson  P.ork,  06  Leroy  St.;  Ottendorfer,  135 
Second  Ave,  near  8th  St;  Tompkins  Sq.,  331  E. 
10th  St.;  Jackson  Sq.,.  251  W.  13th  St  ;  Epiphany, 
228  E.  23d  St;  Muhlenberg,  209  W.  23d  St.;  St. 
Gabriel's  Park,  303  E.  36th  St  ;  40th  St..  457  W  ; 
Central  Circulation,  42d  St  and  Fifth  Ave.; 
Cathedral,  123  E.  50th  St  ;  Columbus,  742  Tentli 
Ave.,  near  51st  St  ;  58th  St,  121  E.;  67th  St.,  328 
E.;  Riveraide,  190  Amsterdam  Ave.,  neai  6rith  St.; 
Webster,  1465  Ave.  A,  near  78th  St.;  Yorkville,  222 
E  79th  St  ;  St.  Agnes,  444  Amsterdam  Ave.,  near 
81st  St;  96th  St.,  112  E;  Bloomingdale,  200  W. 
100th  St.;  Agullar,  174  E.  110th  St.;  115th  St.,  20:J 
W.;  Harlem  Librai-y,  9  W.  124th  St.;  125th  St.,  221 
E.;  George  Bruce,  78  Manhattan  St.;  135th  St.,  103 
W.;  Hamilton  Grange.  503  W.  145th  St.;  Washlngtci 
Heights,  1000  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  corner  of  160th  St  ; 
Fort  Washington,  535  W.  179th  St  The  Bronx — 
Mott  Haven,  321  E.  140th  St.;  Woodstock,  759  K. 
IGOth  St.;  Melrose,  910  Morris  Ave  ,  comer  of  16'id 
St  ;  High  Bridge,  78  W.  168th  St.;  Morrlsanla.  610 
E  169th  St.;  Tremont,  1866  Washington  Ave.,  corner 
of  176th  St.;  Kingsbridge,  3041  Klngsbrldge  Ave., 
near  230th  St.  Richmond — St.  George,  5  Central 
Ave.,  Tomkinaville  P.-O.;  Port  Richmond,  75  Bennett 
St.;  Stapleton,  132  Canal  St.;  Tottenvllle,  7430 
Amboy  Rd.  Municipal  Reference  Library,  Room 
512,  Municipal  Building.  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Central  Building.  Hours.  Central  Building,  9  a.  m. 
to  10  p.  M.;  1  to  10  P.  M.  Sundays.  Branches,  9  A.  m. 
to  9  p.  M.  week  days. 

N.  Y.  School  of  Philanthropy.  105  E.  223  St. 

New  York  Society,  109  University  Place.-r-Open 
9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

N.  Y.  Supreme  Court  Library,  51  Chambers  St. 

New  York  University,  University  Heights;  Law, 
32  Waverley  Place. 

Olivet  Memorial,  63  Second  St. 

Peruvian  I^ibrary,  25  Broad  St. 
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LIBRARIES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NKW  YORK— Continued. 


Polly  Piatt  Library,  512  E.  87th  St. 

Pratt  Institute,  Biooklyn,  220  Uyerson  St. 

Railroad  Men's,  309  Parlt  Ave. 

Richmond  Hlil  House,  2S  Macdougal  St. 

Riverdale,  2o3d  St. — 8  to  10  P.  M. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library,  130  E.  22d  St. 

St.  Aloyslus's,  224  E.  4th  St. 

St    Alphonsus's,  4  Thompson  St. 

St.  Paul  Building  Law  Library,  220  Broadway. 

St.  Rone's.  257  E.  71st  St. 

Seamen's,  25  South  St  — Open  10  A   M   to  10  p.  M. 

Sixty  Wall  St.  (Law),  60  Wall  St 

Spicer  Memorial  (Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute). 

Swedenborgian  (see  New  Church). 

Typothetre,   147  Fouith  Ave. 

Union  Settlement,  241  E.  104th  St. 

"      "         104th  St. 


Union  Settlement  Ass'n,  Inc.,  237  E. 

In  addition  to  the  above  maay  of  the  large  insurnnce  and  Industrial  coucerus,  as 
schools!,  trade  publications  and  expoiting  houses,  have  technical  and  trade  libraries. 


Union  Th  Sem  ,  Broadway,  cor.  120th  St  — Open 
8  45  A    M.  to  5  P    M      Closed  Aug.  15  to  Sept.  15. 

Unitarian  Book  Room,  104  E.  20th  St. 

United  Engineering  Society,  29  W.  3'Jth  St  —Open 
daily,  e::cept  Sunday,  9  a.  m    to  9  p    m. 

U.  S.  Exprass  Realty  Co.  Lawyora'  Library,  2 
Rector  St. 

Washington  Heights— See  N.  Y.  Public  Library. 

Woman^s,  9  E.  8th  St 

Young  Men's  Chiistlan  Ass'n  — At  the  several 
liranchos.  See  Index  —  Open  9  A.  m.  to  10  P.  M. 
Sundays  2  to  10  P   m 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Ass'n  ,  Lexington  Ave  and 
G2d  St. 

.  Young  Women's  Christian  Ass'u. — At  the  several 
branches.  See  Index.  —  Open  9  a.  m.  to  9  15  P.  M. 
Sundays  oxepted 

Working;  Wome.i's,  9  E  8th  St  ■ 

well  as  the  ti  .ide 


WEW    YORK    STATE    MSLITARV    CENSUS    RETURNS. 

(Summer  of  1917     Includes  all  persons  between  16  and  50  years) 


Counties. 


Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattara-agus 
Cayuga ... 
Chautauqua 
Chemung     . . . 
Chenango    .  . 

Clihton , 

Columbia  *  . 
Cortland  .  .  . 
Delaware  . . . 
Dutchess .... 

Erie  *   

Essex 

Franklin  .   . . 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton  . . . 
Herkimer. . 
JeSerson  *. . . 

I.,ewis 

Livingston 
Madison 


Males. 


50,707 

9,288 

30,275 

20,066 

16,903 

29,362 

15.924 

8,658 

10,806 

11,540 

7,662 

11,144 

24,919 

180.351 

9,526 

11,229 

11,652 

9,716 

7,121 

1,537 

19,831 

22,100 

6,070 

9,112 

10,055 


Females 


50,392 

9,288 

28.357 

16.740 

16.813 

29.623 

17,276 

8,627 

10,081 

10,322 

7,577 

10,729 

24.043 

170.342 

8,269 

10.725 

12.305 

9,052 

6.921 

1.008 

16,800 

18.062 

6,495 

8.492 

9.832 


Counties. 


Monroe.  .  .  . 
Montgomery 
Nassau 
Niagara .    . . 

Oneida   

Onondaga    .  . 
Ontario  . . . 
Orange     . . . 
Orleans  . . . 

Oswego 

Otsego.  .  .    . 
Putnam  *. . . . 
Rensselaer  . 
Rockland.    . 
St.  Lawfence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady. 
Schoharie 
Schuyler  . . 
Seneca. . 
Steuben    . . . 

Suffolk 

Sullivan  . 
Tioga .... 
Tompkins.  .  . 


Males 


97.406 

15.520 

34.827 

37.863 

45.743 

69.037 

14;357 

30.588 

7.797 

16.700 

12,161 

3,240 

29,182 

11,691 

24,144 

15,906 

32,509 

5,230 

3,31.. 

5,905 

21,095 

27.190 

9.773 

5.487 

9.282 


Feraales 


94,890 

16.040 

36.377 

29,355 

48,766 

62,869 

13,591 

31,472 

8.816 

17,668 

11,781 

3,144 

32,931 

11,874 

20,331 

10,041 

29,261 

4,958 

3,210 

5,620 

20,481 

29,195 

9,723 

5.737 

9,373 


f.'OUNTIES 


Ulster , 

Warren 

Washington 
Wayne  .... 
Westchester. 
Wyoming  . . 
Yates   

Total .... 


M;\le3. 


19.8.52 

8,851 

11,319 

12.784 

88,528 

7.69C 

4,142 


Females. 


20.778 

8.233 

11.131 

12,436 

97,072 

7,718 

4,242 


1,284,814  1,250.285 


GREATER  TfEW   YORK 


Manhattan 
Bronx     . .  . 
Kings. 
Queeus  .  .  . 
Richmond 

Total .  .  .  . 


692,31 1: 
206.455 
570,012 
123,073 

32,244 


702.080 
214,162 
584,541 
121,789 
28,203 


1,630.095  1,650,775 


TOTALS  FOR  STATE 


Male,  . 
Female 

Grand  total . 


.  .2,914,909 
,  .   2,901,060 

,  .  .5.815.909 


c  Estimated.     In  New  York  State,  in  1910,  there  were  2,836,773  males  and  2,755,823  females  over 
21  years-.     In  New  Yort  City,  by  the  Military  Census,  there  were  798,000  male  citizens  of  the  military  age. 


EDUCATION    STATISTICS,    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


School  Yeah. 

Ave   At- 
tendance, 
DaySch'ls 

Schools 

Teachers' 
Salaries. 

Cost  of 
Supplies. 

Bond  Expen- 
ditures. 

Teachers. 
Excluding 
Sub'tutee. 

Pension 
Payments. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1898-1899   

358,897 

425 

8.059.958  89 

924,727  75 

3,102,924  45 

10.008 

124,296  18 

1899-1900    

378,211 

448 

10.583,133  64 

891,199  63 

5,277,596.33 

10,555 

214.5S3  57 

1900-1901 

397,928 

517 

12,587,011.56 

1,012,433  48 

5,324,872  08 

11,388 

263.S05  28 

1901-1902    

420,480 

513 

13.395,882  38 

900.417  24 

4,646,974  62 

12.069 

343,017  13 

1902-1903 

439,928 

506 

14.351.802.94 

1.073.413  63 

6,037,425  07 

12,690 

420,026  90 

1903-1904    

466,571 

501 

14,885,891.42 

1,254.901.40 

6,541,189  10 

13,327 

477,418  74 

1904-1905 

487,005 

506 

15,574,005.00 

1,147.722  63 

10,546,333  26 

14,906 

526,502  36 

1995-1906 

505,827 

510 

16,870,891  47 

1.291,400  90 

12,898,256.51 

15,878 

616,984  54 

1906-1907...    . 

523.084 

511 

17,582.067  32 

1,35.5,985  55 

11,931,318  01 

1.5,613 

689,390  64 

1907-1908 

545.098 

515 

18,596.874  70 

1,498,666  42 

11,520,694.26 

16,489 

724,129  78 

1908-1909      

574.6G4 

528 

19,713,148  01 

1,254.241  27 

)  7,745,660  58 

17,073 

777,800  85 

1909-1910 

586.673 

525 

20,604,324  38 

1,333,322  69 

2,739,075  80 

17,724 

833,863.59 

1910-1911 

603,455 

527 

21,375,522.95 

1,310,888  82 

3,076,448  05 

18,195 

880,389  83 

1911-1912 

627,150 

527 

24,247,184  49 

1,427,069.42 

4,576,453  75 

18,892 

983,554  99 

1912-1913    

634,515 

530 

26.829.003  19 

1,518,030.22 

4,543,051  90 

19,490 

1,108,874  30 

1913-1914    

606,345 

537 

28.070.965.01 

1,654,506.95 

5,011,756.89 

20,448 

1,183,397  08 

1914-1915 

702,856 

549 

29,833,323.11 

1.854,368.11 

5,084,261.78 

21,105 

1,163,800.40 

1915-1916.     .    . 

726,844 

552 

30,534,644  95 

1,651,051.53 

2.952,485  64 

20,7L9 

1,127,492  63 

1916-1917 

721,136 

551 

31,570,413  36 

1,596,033  75     2,529,843.72 

21,823 

1,143.646.02 

1917-1918 

703.807 

547 

33,558  852.27 

1,564,344.25     2,094.980.47 

22.627 

1.273,.591.79 

In  the  1917-1918  school  year  there  were  47,674  reported  cases  of  truancy,  of  which  4,129  were  prose- 
cuted. The  cases  reported  Included  as  many  as  a  dozen  offences  against  one  or  another  aJtonder,  so  that 
the  total  of  47,674  fi'.r  exceeds  the  actual  number  of  truants. 
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SALCOSIS    !N    NEW    YORK    CITY    AND    STATH 

Up  to  October  15,  1919,  in  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York,  5,969  ej'.m.hs  had  renewed  their  licenses 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  wartime  Prohlt)ltion  was  still  in  effect  and  a  sui-.-.  Prohibition  Enforcement  Law 
was  likely  to  be  put  in  operation  at  any  time.  Last  year  there  7,-f:re  6,443  saloons  In  the  city.  Saloons 
in  tlie  State  to  renew  licenses  numbered  9,908  against  11,559  lasl  yc.".r.  These  figures  were  given  out  by 
Excise  Commissioner  Herbert  W  Sisson.  The  en  ire  number  of  excise  licenses  of  all  liinds  that  were  renewed 
In  New  York  City,  including  hotels,  was  0,462  against  6,866  in  1918,  and  in  the  State  10,721  against  13.005. 


PUBLIC    EOUCATIO?.'    VA    MEW    YORK    CITY. 

(Revised  by  A.  Emerson  Pal.'aer,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.) 

Public  education  in  New  York  City  bovan  with  the  founding  of  the  Free  School  Society  (after  1826 
the  Public  School  Society),  in  1805.  Tiic  society  started  In  a  small  way,  depending  upon  private  subscrip- 
tions, but  soon  received  aid  from  the  city.  It  gi'adually  expanded,  and  until  1842  had  control  of  the  moneys 
supplied  for  educational  pvu-poses  by  the  city  and  the  common  school  fund  of  the  State.  This  condition 
of  affairs  was  unique.  The  society,  being  under  the  direction  of  higli-rainded  citizens,  enjoyed  a  large  de- 
gree of  public  confidence.  So  anomalous  a  system  could  not  last,  however,  and  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  in  1842,  the  Board  of  Educstiou  wiis  established.  The  Public  School  Society  continued  to  conduct 
Its  schools  until  1853,  when,  by  mutual  consent,  they  were  all  taken  over  by  the  board.  The  society  at  that 
time  had  more  than  a  hundred  schools;  the  value  of  the  property  it  transferred  to  tlie  city  was  estimated 
at  §450,000,  and  during  its  existence  it  educated  some  600,000  c.^iildren.  The  Board  of  Education  was  an 
elective  body  from  1842  to  1871,  the  members  being  chosen  first  by  wjrds,  and  from  1863  by  school  districts; 
since  1871  thoy  have  been  appointed  by  tlie  Mayor.  In  Brooklyn  a  Boi'.rd  of  Education  was  created  in  1843; 
the  members  were  chosen  by  the  Common  Cowicil  until  1862,  in  which  year  the  appointing  power  was  vested 
in  the  Mayor.  When  consolidation  took  offcot,  in  1898,  separate  school  boards  were  provided  for  the  sev- 
eral borouglis  (Man)iattan  and  the  Bronx  being  united),  with  a  central  Board  of  Education  (composed  of 
delegates  from  the  four  school  boards,  nineteen  in  all)  having  cliarge  of  the  flnpjices,  the  erection  and  repair  of 
buildings,  the  acquiring  of  sites,  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  supplies,  etc.  This  system  was  dropped 
on  tlie  revision  of  the  Charter  in  1901,  and  since  1902  there  has  been  one  Board  of  Education  for  the  city. 

From  1902  to  the  end  of  1917  tlie  board  consisted  of  forty-six  members,  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 
Since  the  beginning  of  1918  it  has  consisted  of  only  seven  members,  similarly  appointed,  in  accordance 
with  Chapter  786  of  the  Laws  of  1917  (known  as  the  City  School  Law). 

The  Board  of  Superintendents,  consisting  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  eight  associate  super- 
intendents, has  large  powers  in  recommending  the  appointment,  promotion,  and  transfer  of  teachers,  text- 
books and  scholastic  supplies,  courses  of  study,  the  fixing  of  qualifications  for  teachers'  licenses,  etc.  Its 
Import.ant  acts  require  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education.  There  are  twenty-six  district  superin- 
tendents, whose  duties  are  to  visit  schools  and  observe  the  work  of  teachers,  etc  The  Board  of  Examiners, 
consisting  of  lour  members,  conducts  all  examinations  for  would-be  teachers  and  prepares  eligible  lists. 
Under  the  City  Soliool  I/aw  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  associate  superintendents  have  term.". 
of  six  years:  district  superintendents  and  directors,  and  also  teachers,  have  permanent  tenure  after  three 
years'  satisfaetoi-y  probationary  service;  the  superintendent  of  school  buildings,  the  superintendent  of 
school  supplies,  and  the  director  of  attendance  (whose  duties  are  indicated  by  their  titles),  have  terms  ot 
six  years.  The  Board  of  Education  appoints  all  these  officials  (upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  however,  in  the  case  of  district  superintendents  and  directors),  and  also  a  secretary- 
an  auditor,  and  a  director  of  reference  research  and  statistics,  having  no  fixed  terms. 

The  regular  school  day  is  five  hours  in  length,  but  in  September,  1913,  it  was  decided  Chat  four  hours 
should  be  considered  full  time  for  classes  of  the  first-year  grades;  the  kindergarten  session  is  three  hours 
In  lengtlu 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  State-wide  Teachers'  Salary  La\*  (Chapter  645  of  the  Laws  of  1919),  the 
Board  of  Education  has  adopted  new  .salary  schedules,  wliicli  provide  that  elementary  school  teachers  beglri 
at  S1.005  a  year,  with  an  annual  increment  of  S105,  reaching  52,160  in  the  twelfth  year;  in  the  upper  grades 
the  salaries  range  from  81,350  to  82,700;  assistants  to  principals  and  heads  of  departments  receive  $3,000 
after  two  years'  service;  pr'ncipals  34,000  after  five  years'  .service.  Regular  teacliers  in  the  high  schools 
and  training  schools  begin  at  SI, 350  and  advance,  with  increments  of  S150,  to  S3, 150  in  the  thirteenth  year; 
first  assistants  get  a  maximum  of  53,650  and  principals  a  maximum  of  S5,500.  No  change  was  made  in 
the  salaries  of  d'stric-t  superintendents  (55,000),  examiners  (56,000),  associate  superintendents  (56,500), 
and  superintendent  of  schools  (510,000). 

Early  in  1915  the  duplicate  school  plan  (practically  the  Gary  System)  was  adopted  In  two  schools, 
and  in  that  year  and  the  two  years  following  it  was  extended  to  upw.ards  of  thirty  otlrcr  schools.  Under 
the  small  board  of  seven  membere  this  system  has  been  almost  entirely  done  away  witli. 

The  budget  apprspriation  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  1919  was  §45,121,163.26,  of  which 
537,875,922.27  constituted  the  general  school  fund,  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  the  teaching  and  super- 
vising staff,  etc.,  and  57,245,240.99  being  in  the  special  school  fund,  for  administration,  fuel,  supplies,  etc 
For  1920  the  appropriation  reouested  was  550,120,748  30,  the  genaral  school  fund  being  544,353,118.96. 
and  the  special  school  fund  511,767,029  34.  In  addition,  the  sum  of  530,926,812  96  was  asked  for  sites  and 
buildings,  etc. 

The  number  of  elementary  school  buildings  is  505 — 14-5  in  Manhattan,  176  in  Brooklyn,  56  la  The 
Bronx,  94  In  Queens,  end  34  in  Richmond.  The  number  of  high  schools  is  25.  There  are  also  throe  train- 
ing schools  for  teaclicir;,  four  vocational  schools  and  three  truant  schools.  In  the  elementary  schools  there 
are  1,147  men  and  17,740  women  class  teachere;  in  the  liigh  schools,  1,191  men  and  1,126  women.  In  the 
jvocatlon.al  and  trade  scliools  there  are  105  teachers.  In  the  training  schools  there  are  98  teachers,  and  la 
ithe  truant  schools  12  teachers.  Two  liundred  and  sixteen  supervisory  attendance  ofTicera  and  atlendancr 
ofHcers  enforce  the  Compulsory  Education  Law. 

The  latest  available  figures  s'now  the  register  on  September  9.  1919,  In  the  elementary  schools,  as  follows 
Manhattan,  260,737;  Bronx,  110,026;  Brooklyn,  294,174;  Queens.  69.087;  Richmond,  17,350:  total.  760.380. 
fts  ag.ainst  755,033  In  19 18.  Number  on  I'.irt  lime — Elementary  schools,  52,609;  In  high  schools  3,999; 
total  on  part  time,  50,608.  The  total  registration  of  students  in  the  high  schools  up  to  September  9,  1919, 
was  73,153;  in  the  training  schools,  1,252;  and  in  the  vocational  schools  2,521,  or  a  total  register  in  all 
schools  of  837,300. 

Teachers  incapacitated  after  thirty  years'  sei-vice  are  retired  on  pensions  (hall  pay).  A  system  for 
the  retirement  of  teachers  after  long  service  was  established  In  1894,  under  the  control  of  tlie'Board  of  Educa- 
tion. By  C'lapter  303  of  the  laws  of  1917  the  City  Charter  was  amended  so  as  lo  provide  tor  a  Retirement 
Board,  consistii'.e  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  City  Comptroller,  two  members  appointed 
by  the  Mayor,  and  three  members  elected  by  the  teaching  staff.  Teachers  may  retire  on  half-pay  after 
35  years'  service;  It  65  years  old  after  30  years'  service,  they  must  retire  at  the  aee  01  70.  II  disabled  tUey 
may  retire  after  ten  years,  with  a  pension  proportionate JoJengtb  of  eervlco. 
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Schools  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 


SCHOOLS    IN    MANHATTAN. 

{The  roster  of  the  Board  of  Education  Is  elcewhere,  under  "Goveinment  of  the  City  of  New  York".) 

ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 


NO. 

Location. 

tNo. 

Location. 

NO 
119 

Location 

1 

Henry,  Cathaj-lne  and  Oliver 

57 

176  E.  115th  St. 

133d  and  134th  Sis  .^near  8tll 

Sts. 

58 

317  W.  52d  St. 

Ave. 

'  2 

116  Henry  St. 

59 

226  F.    "iyth  St 

120 

187  Broome  St 

3 

Hudson  and  Grove  Sts 

61 

E   12th  St ,  near  Ave  B. 

121 

102d  St.,  bet.  2d  and  3d'Aves. 

4 

Rivlngton  and  Pitt  Sts. 

122 

9th  St.  and  1st  Ave. 

5 

141st  St.  and  Edgecombe  Ave 

62 

Hester,  Essex  &  Norfolk  Sta 

124 

29  Horatio  St. 

6 

Madison  Ave.  apd  85th  St. 

63 

3d  and  4th  Ste..  e.  of  1st  Ave 

126 

536  E.  12th  St. 

7 

Hester  and  Chrystie  Sts 

64 

9th  and  10th  Sts.,  e.  of  Ave  B. 

127 

515  W   37th  St. 

8 

29  King  St. 

65 

Eldridge   and   Forsyth,    neai- 

130 

143  Baxter  St 

9 

West  End  Ave.  and  82d  St 

Hester  St. 

131 

272  E.  2d  St 

10 

117th  St.  and  3t  Nicholas  Ave 

66 

88th  St.,  near  1st  Ave. 

132 

182d  St.  and  Wadsworth  Ave 

11 

314  W.  17th  St. 

67 

114-124  W.  46th  St. 

134 

68  Pearl  St. 

12 

Madison  and  Jackson  Sts. 

68 

116  W.  128th  St. 

135 

51st  St.  and  1st  Ave. 

13 

239  E   Houston  St 

69 

125  W.  54th  St. 

137 

Grand  and  Essex  Sts 

14 

225  E.  27th  St. 

70 

207  E.  75th  St. 

140 

116  Norfolk  St. 

15 

732  5th  St. 

71 

188-192  7th  St. 

141 

462  W.  5Sth  St. 

16 

208  W.  13th  St. 

72 

Lexington  Ave.  and  105th  St 

147 

Henry  and  Gouverneur  Sts. 

17 

47th  and  48th  Sts.,  W.  of  8th 

73 

209  E   46th  St. 

150 

95th  &  96th  Sts  ,  e.  of  2d  Ave. 

Ave 

74 

220  E.  62d  St. 

151 

91st  St.  and  1st  Ave. 

18 

121  E.  51st  St 
344  E.  14th  St 

75 

25  Norfolk  St. 

157 

St.  Nicholas  Aw   &  127th  St. 

19 

76 

Lexington  Ave.  and  68th  St. 

158 

Ave.  A,  77th  and  78th  Sts. 

20 

Rlviugton  and  Forsyth  Sts 

77 

1st  Ave.  and  86th  St 

159 

119th  St.,  bet.  2d  &  3d  Aves. 

21 

Mott  and  Elizabeth  Sts.,  bet 

78 

Pleasant  Ave  and  119th  St 

160 

Rivlngton  and  Suffolk  Sts. 

Spring  and  Prince  Sts. 

79 

38  Ist  St. 

161 

105  Ludlow  St. 

22 

Stanton  and  Sherift  Sts. 

81 

119th  and  120th  Sts.,  near  7th 

162 

36  City  Hall  Place.     (Annex 

23 

Mulberry  and  Bayard  Sts. 

Ave.     (New    York    Model 

to  P   S   23). 

24 

128th  St.,  nr.  Madison  Ave. 

School ) 

165 

108th  and  109th  Sts..  bet.  Am- 

25 

330  5th  St. 

82 

1st  Ave.  and  70th  St. 

sterdam  Ave  «ind  B'way. 

26 

124  W   30th  St. 

83 

16  E.  llOtll  St. 

166 

S9tli  St.,  bet   Amsterdam  and 

27 

41st  &  42d  Sts.,  E.  of  3d  Ave 

84 

430  W.  50t!l  St. 

Columbus  Aves. 

28 

257  ^V.  40th  St. 

85 

Ist  Ave.  and  117th  St. 

168 

104th  and  105tli  Sts  ,  bet   I  at 

29 

Albany,      Washington      and 

86 

Lexington  .\ve.  and  96th  St. 

and  2d  Aves. 

Carlisle  Sts.    . 

87 

Amsterdam  Ave.  and  77th  St 

169 

Audubon     Ave      168th     and 

30 

88th  Rt ,  bet.  2d  and  3d  Aves 

88 

300  Ri\'in3ton  St. 

169th  Sts. 

31 

200  Monroe  St. 

89 

Lenox  Ave  and  134th  St. 

170 

lUth  St ,  bet   5tU  and  Lenox 

32 

357  W   3.5th  St. 

90 

147  th  and   148th  Sts  ,  w    of 

Aves. 

33 

418  V/   28th  St. 

7th  Ave. 

171 

103d  and  104th  Sts.,  bet    5tb 

34 

108  Broome  St. 

91 

Stanton  and  Forsyth  Sts. 

and  Madison  Aves 

35 

160  Chrystie  St. 

92 

Broome  and  Ridge  Sts. 

172 

108th  and  109th  Sts  .  bet    1st 

36 

710  E  9th  St. 

93 

Amsterdam  Ave.  and  93d  St 

and  2d  Avee. 

37 

113  E.  87th  St. 

94 

68th  St  and  Amsterdam  Ave. 

174 

Attorney  near  Rivlngton  St. 

38 

Clarke,  Domlnick  &  Broome 

95 

West      Houston      St ,      near 

177 

Market  and  Monroe  Sts. 

Sts. 

Varick  St 

179 

101st  and  102d  Sts.,  bet.  Co- 

39 

235  E    125th  St. 

96 

Ave.  A  and  Slst  St. 

lumbus  &  Amsterdam  Aves. 

40 

320  E.  20th  St. 

97 

Mangin  St.,  near  Stanton  St 

183 

66th   and   67tli   .Sts ,   east   of 

41 

36  Greenwich  Ave. 

100 

138th  St.,  w.  of  5th  Ave. 

1st  Ave 

42 

Hester,  Orchard  and  Ludlow 

101 

1 11th  St.,  w.  of  Lexington  Ave 

184 

llGth  and  H7th  Sts  ,  east  of 

Sts. 

102 

113th  St,  e.  of  2d  Ave 

Lenox  Ave 

43 

Amstenl.am  Ave.  &  129th  St 

103 

1 19th  St.  and  Madison  Ave 

186 

145th    and    140th    Sts  ,    near 

44 

Hubert  and  Colllster  Sts. 

104 

413  E    16th  St 

Amsterdam  .\ve 

45 

225  W.  24th  St. 

105 

269  E.  4th  St 

188 

Manhattan,     East    Houston, 

46 

St.    Nicholas    Ave     and    W 

106 

Lafayette  St  ,  near  Spring  St 

Lewis  and  E.  3d  Sts. 

156th  St. 

107 

272  W.  10th  St. 

190 

82d  St.,  bet    ist  and  2d  Aves. 

47 

225  E.   23d  St     (Elementary 

108 

60  Mott  St. 

192 

136th  St   <fe  Amsterdam  .\ve. 

and  School  for  the  Deaf ) 

109 

99th  &  100th  Sts  ,  e  of  3d  Ave 

Vocational   School   for  Boys, 

48 

124  W.  28th  St. 

110 

28  Cnnnon  St. 

i38th  St.,  west  of  5th  Ave. 

49 

237  E.  37th  St    (Vocational  ) 

112 

83  Roosevelt  St 

(P.  S.  100). 

50 

211  E.  20th  St. 

114 

Oak,  Oliver  and  James  Sta 

Murray      Hill      Vocational 

51 

519  W.  44th  St. 

115 

176th  and  177th  Sts  ,  east  of 

School,  37th  St.,  west  of  2d 

52 

Broadw.ay  and  Academy  St 

St.  Nicholas  Ave 

Ave.     (P.  S.  40  ) 

53 

207  E.  79th  St. 

116 

215  E.  32d  St. 

Manhattan  Trane  School  for 

54 

Amsterdam  Ave.  &  104tli  SL 

117 

170   E    77th   St.    (Annex   to 

GirlS,  209  E   23d  St. 

56 

351  W.  18th  St 

Julia  Richman  High  ) 

Truant,  215  E    21st  St 

HIGH  ScHOOiB — De  Witt  Clinton,  10th  Ave.,  58th  and  59th  Sts.;  Wadleigh,  114th  and  llStii  Sts., 
W.  of  7th  Ave.;  Washington  Irving,  16th  and  17th  Sts.;  Commerce,  65th  .and  66th  Sts.,  W.  of  Broadway: 
iHuyvesant,  15th  and  16th  Sts  ,  near  1st  Ave.;  Julia  Richman,  60  W.  13th  St.  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
1 19th  St ,  near  7th  Ave. 

THE     BRONX. 
ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS.     • 


Fox,  Simpson,  and  167th  Sts 
225th  &  226th  Sts.,  n'r.  White 

Plains  .A.ve.,Wiiliamsbridge. 
599  E.   140th  St,     (Annex  to 

P.  S.  30.) 
165th  St.  and  Union  Ave. 
Kappock  St.,  Spuyten  Duyvil. 

(Annex  to  V.  a   7.) 
Union  Ave.  and  149th  St 
Andrews  and  Burnside  Aves. 
St.    Ann's    Ave  ,    147th    and 

148th  Sts 
Tremont   &   Anthony   Aves.; 

Annex,  1787  Weeks  Ave. 


9 
10 
11 


College  Ave.  and  145th  St. 
3d  Ave.,  near  170th  St. 
157th  St.,  e.  of  Courtlandt  Ave 
Fulton  Ave.  and  173d  St. 
2436  Webster  Ave. 
Tremont,    Bryant   and    Vyse 

Aves.,  West  Farms. 
Kingsbridge   Ave.    and    232d 

St. 
Moaholu    Parkway,    Bedford 

Park. 
486  E   138th  St. 
Ea«!e  Ave.  and  1 63d  St. 
Ogden  Ave.,  Highbrldge. 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 

19 


Overing  St.,  Benson  &  Frisby 
Aves.,  Westchester. 

216th  St.  and  WiUett  Ave  , 
WlUiamsbridge. 

Eastern  Boulevard,  Throga 
Neck. 

5th  Ave  ,  EaFtchester.  (An- 
nex to  P.  S    16.) 

Carpenter  Ave.,  Wakefield. 

Fordham  Ave.,  City  Island. 

Courtlandt  Ave  ,  near  148th 
St. 

234th  and  235th  Sts.,  Wood- 
lawn. 


20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 
27 

28 


Schools  in  Brooklyn. 
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THE  BRONX  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOhS— Continued. 


No. 

"29" 
30 
31 

32 


S3 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 


Location. 


Cypress  Ave.  and  136th  St. 

14l8t  St.  and  BrooK  Ave. 

Mott  and  AValton  Aves., 
144th  and  146th  Sts. 

183d  St.  and  Beaumont  Ave 
Annex,  Boston  R'd,  Bronx- 
dale. 

Jerome    and    Walton    Aves 
north  of  lS4th  St. 

Amethyst  and  Victor  Sts. 
Van  Nest. 

163d  St  ,  Grant  and  Morris 
Aves. 

Blackrock  .\venue.  Union- 
port. 

145th  and  146th  Sts.,  east  of 
Willis  Ave. 

157th  St.  .and  3d  Ave. 


NO. 

Location. 

No. 

Location. 

39 

Longwood    Ave.,    Kelly    and 

48 

Spofford    Ave.,    Coster    and 

Beck  Sts. 

Faille  Sts. 

40 

Pros.Dect   Ave.,   Jennings   St 

49 

26Ist  St..  Riverdale. 

and  Ritter  PI. 

50 

Bryant     and     V  yse     Aves , 

41 

Olinville  Ave.   and   Magenta 

north  of  172d  St 

St ,   Olinville.      (.4nnex   to 

51 

158th  St..  Jackson  and  Trin- 

P. S.  13) 

ity  Aves 

42 

Claremont     Parkway     and 

62 

Kelly   St.,   east  of  Ave.   St. 

Vv'ashington  Ave. 

John. 

43 

Brown  PI.,   135th  and  136th 

53 

168th  bt  ,  Findlay  and  Teller 

Sts 

Aves. 

44 

Prospect  Ave.  and  170th  St. 

54 

Intervaje  Ave.,  Freeman  and 

45 

189th  and  Hoffman  Sts.  and 

Chisholm  sts. 

Lorillard  PI 

55 

St.  Paul's  Place,  Washington 

46 

196th     St.,    Balnbiidge     and 

and  ParK  Aves. 

Briggs  Aves 

56 

207rh  St .  Hull  and  Decatur 

47 

Randolph  St ,  Lawrence  and 
Beach  Aves. 

Aves.    {Annex  to  P.  S.  8  ) 

HIGH  Schools — Morris.  166th  St.,  Boston  Rd  ,  Jackson  Ave  :    Evander  Childs.  Randolph  St.,  Lawrence 
ftnd  Beach  Aves.  (P    S    47). 

EVENING   HIGH  AND   TRADE   SCHOOLS,   MANHATTAN   AND   BRONX. 


20 
27 


40 
62 


Rivington    and  Forsyth  Sts  1 

(men) . 
202  E  42d  St.,  Industrial  Art. 
De   Witt  Clinton  H.S.,    59tii 

St.  .and  10th  Ave.  rmen). 
Prospect   Ave.   and   Jetmings 

St   (women) 
Hester,    Essex    and    Norfolk 

Sts.  (women). 


184 


116th    St ,  near    Leno.\    Ave 

(men). 
Wadleigh,  114th  St ,  near  7th 

Ave.  (women) 
Morris,  Jackson  Ave.,  Boston 

Road  and  166th  St    (men) 
Stuyvesant    Evening    Trade. 

15th  and  I61I1  Sts.,  west  of 

1st  Ave.  (men). 


Hailem  Even'g  Trade,  138tti 
and  139th  Sts.,  west  of  5th 
'1  Ave.  (men) 

Murray  Hill  Evening  Trade. 
232  E    38th  St    (men). 

Washington  Irving,  Irving 
PI.,  16th  and  17th  Sta. 
(women). 


EVENING    SCHOOLS    FOR    MALES,    MANHATT.^N 


2 

116  Henry  St.                            1 

32 

357  W    35th  St 

77 

16    208  W.  13th  St                          1 

40 

320  E.  20th  St. 

79 

22 

Stanton  and  Sheriff  Sts 

58 

52d  St.,  near  8th  Ave 

109 

25 

4th  and  5th  Sts  ,  west  of  1st 

65 

Eldridge,  nenr  Hester  St.. 

147 

Ave. 

70 

207  E   75th  St 

160 

27 

4!Rt  St..  oapt  of  3d  A\e.           ' 

1 

80th  St.  and  1st  Ave. 

42  1st  St. 

99th  St.,  near  3d  Ave. 

Henry  and  Gouverneur  Sts. 

Rivington  and  Suffolk  Sts. 


FOR    MEN    AND    BOYS,    WOMEN    AND    GIRLS.    MANHATTAN. 


21 
29 


Eliz.ibeth  St.,  near  Spring  St.i 

Albany,     Washington     a  n  dj 

Carlisle  Sts.  ' 


43 
C7 
S3 


129th  St   &  -^msierdam  Ave 
120  W.  46th  St.- 
216  E.  110th  St. 


89 
103 
114 


Lenox  Ave   and  134th  St. 
119th  St.  &  Amsterdam  Ave. 
Oak,  Oliver  and  James  Sts. 


EVENING    SCHOOLS    FOR    FEMALES,    MANHATTAN 


4  |203  Rivington  St. 

13  239  E   Houston  St. 

14  225  E.  27tlj  St. 
17  335  W.  47th  St 

19  14th  St ,  near  let  Ave. 

31  I.Monroe  and  Gouverneur  Sts. 


38 

42 

45 
59 


Clarke.Dominick  and  Broome 

Sts 
Hester,  Orchard  and  Ludlow 

Sts. 
24tli  St  ,  near  8th  Ave. 
E.  57th  St.,  near  3d  Ave. 


71  1190  7th  St 

72  Lexington    Ave,    105th    and 

106th  Sts 
93     154  Broome  St. 
157    St.  Nicholas  Ave.  and  127th 
I     St. 


HUNTER    COLLEGE, 

PARK    .\VB  ;    COUNFR    E-^ST    SIXTY-EIGHTH    ST. 

NEW    YORK    UNIVERSITY, 

UNIVEESITT   HEIGHTS    AND   32    WAVERLEY    P7.,ACE 


COLLEGE    OF    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

AMSTFRDAM    AVE      AND    138TH    STREET 

COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY, 

V;ES,T    116th    ST,    NEAR   AMSTERDAM   AVE. 


SCHOOLS    IN    BROOKLYN. 

ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS 


No.  I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IB 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Location. 


.4.dams  and  Concord  sts 

th  St.,  near  3d  ave. 
Hancock,  near  Bedlord  ave 
Berkeley  pi.,  near  otb  ave. 
Tillary,  Bridge  &La\vr'ests 
Warren,  near  ^^niitb  st 
York,  near  Bridge  si. 
riick.s, Mi(IUagb&  Poplar. sis 
sterling  pi  &  Vauderbilt  av 
7lh  ave.  and  i7tli  st 
Washington,  neari^reeneav 
Adelphi,  near  Alyitle ave 
Degraw,  neai  Hicks  .st 
Navy  and  Concord  sts. 
3d  ave.  and  State  st. 
Wil.soii,  near  Bedlord  ave 
Driggs  ave  ,  cor  N.  51  li  st. 
Manjer,  near  Leonard  st 
S.  2d,  cor.  Keap  st 
Union  ave  and  Keap  st. 


No. 
21 
22 
23 
24 

1  25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

34 
,^5 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Location. 


JIcKihliiii,  near  JIaubat.av 
Java,  near  Manhattan  ave. 
(,'onselyea  ifc  HiiniboUlt  sts. 
Arion  pi  ,  cor.  Beaver  st 
Lafayette,  near  Smniier  av 
Qui)icy,  ncai   Kalpli  ave 
Nelson,  cor.  Hicks  st 
Heikinier,  neai  Ralph  ave 
Columbia,  cor  Amity  st 
C'onover.  Sullivan  &  Wolcotl 
Diipont,u'i  Manhattan  ave 
Hoyt,  cor  rresident  st. 
Heyward,  neai  Bioadway. 
Norman  ave. and  ICckloidst 
Pecatnr,  coi.  Leuis  ave. 
.Stasg^,  near  Biisliw  iek  ave 
S.  4tli,  neai  Beriy  st. 
.N'.  Ttli,  ne:ii  Bedlord  ave. 
6tli  ave  ,  0(11.  8tli  st 
15tli  st  ,  near  4t!i  ave 


N(v 
il 
42 
43 
44 
45 
4d 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


Location. 


Dean,  cor.  New  York  ave 
St.  Mark's  and  C'lasson  aves. 
Boeriini,  iiearManbat.  ave 
Throop.cor.  Putnam  ave 
Lafayette,  nearCla.ssou  ave. 
Uiiinii.  near  Henry  st 
Pacific  &  Dean  sts  ,nr.  3d  av. 
18tli  ave    and  67tli  st 
Maiijei ,  near  Graham  ave. 
S.  3rt  St.  and  Di'iggs  ave 
-Aleekerav  ,coi  Humboldt  st. 
Ellery,  neai  Broadway 
Tioutniaii,  near  Central  ave 
Walworth,  near  Myrtle  ave. 
Floyd,  near  Tompkins  ave. 
Bnsli  wick  av  ,  cor.  Mad'  n  st. 
Reid  ave  ,  cov  Van  Buren  st. 
Degrraw,  near  Smith  st 
Leonard,  near  Nassau  ave. 
4th  ave  ,  cor  20th  st. 
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Schools  in  Queens  Borough. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  BROOKLYN— Co«!«n7(Cd. 


No. 

61 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
7a 
76 
77 
78 
79 

80 

81 

82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 

97 
98 
99 

100 

101 

102 
103 
10} 
105 


Location. 


Fulton  st.aiid  N. .Jersey  ave. 

(Probationary  School). 
Bradford,  near  Liberty  ave. 
Hinsdale,  u'rGlenmore  ave. 
Berriman  andBelmont  aves. 
K.iclinioiid,n'rRidgewood  av 
Osborii,  near  Sutter  ave. 
N.  Elliott  pi.,  near  Park  ave. 
Busbwickav-.c  Kosoiuskost 
Hyersonst.,  neai  Myrtle  av. 
Patcben  ave.,  cor.  Macon  st. 
Heyward,  near  Lee  ave. 
New  Lots  rd.,oor.Sclienck  st 
McDougrall.c.Rockawayave 
Kosciusko  st.,n'  r  Broadway 
Evergreen  av.,cor.  Ralph  St. 
Wyoua,  near  Fulton  st. 
2d  St.,  near  6th  ave. 
Pacilic  st ,  near  Court  st. 
Kosciu.sko,  n'r  Sumner  ave. 

(Annex  to  P.  S.  25.) 
W.    17th   and   W.   19tb   sts., 

near  Neptune  ave. 
Harway  ave.  and  Strj'ker  st. 
4thave  ,coi-.  36tb  St.       . 
Berg-en, cor.  Schenectauy  av. 
Glenmore.  cor  Stone  ave. 
Evergteen  ave  ,cnr  (Jov'  t  st. 
Irving  ave  ,  cor  Harnian  st 
Herkmier,  cor.  Radde  pt. 
'I'hames  st;,c.  Vauderv'rt  pi 
Newkirk  ave.,  cor.  E  3lRt  st 
Bed  lord  and  Chnrcii  aves. 
E.  New  York  lO Albany  aves 
Rogers  ave.  &  Robinson  st 
New  York  av.&  Herkimerst. 
6tb  ave..  50tb  and  51st  sts. 
VanSicklen,  near  Neck  rd. 
Ocean   ave.     and    Ave.    U. 

(Annex  to  P.  S.  153  ) 
Benson,  cor  S.'iib  ave. 
.4ve.   Z.  cnr   K.  26tl)  st. 
,( 'oney  Island  &  Elm  aves. 
W.  3d,  between  Park  pi.  and 

Sheepsbeod  ave. 
86tli  st .  near  18t,h  ave.  (New 

Utrecht  H  S.) 
71st  St.  and  2d  ave. 
14th  ave.,  o3d  &  54tb  sts. 
92d  St.,  cor.  otb  ave. 
Ft  Hamilton  av  ,58tli&59th. 


No. 


106 

107 
108 
109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129- 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 
140 
141 

142 
143 
144 

145 
146 

147 

148 


Location. 


Hamburg  and  Putnam  aves 

and  Cornelia  st 
8th  ave  and  13tli  st. 
Lin  wood,  cor.  Arlington  ave. 
Duniont    ave.,    Powell    and 

Sacknian  sts. 
Monitor  st  and  Driggsave. 
Stevlingpl  ,c.  Vanderbilt  av 

(Annex  to  P.  S.  9.) 
15lh  ave.,  7lRt  ami  72d  sts 
Evergreen  ave.  &  Mottat  st 
Renisen  ave.,  cnr  Ave.  F. 
K.  92d  St.,  near  Ave.  M. 
Knickerb' rave.,c.  Grove  st. 
Slagg  St.  and  Bnsliwick  ave. 
59th  St.  and  4th  ave. 
Ave   K  and  E  381h  st. 
Barren  Island 
E.  55th  St   and  Ave.  O. 
Harrison  av.  &  Heyward  st 
Iivhigave.  and  Suydani  st. 
4tli  ave.  and  13th  St. 
Blake  and  'j'hatford  aves. 
TMeserole  ave  &  Guernsey  St. 
7th  ave  ,  78th  and  79th  sts. 
21st  ave.,83rt  kSith  sts. 
Quiucy  St.,  near  Stnyvesaut 
Fort  Hamilton  av  &  E.5tnst. 
Ft.  Hamilton  (iv  ,  43d  &  44th 
Manhattan    and   Met.   aves 
Butlei  st  ,  bet.  4th  &  5th  aves 
IStli  av.,  n.  Ocean  Paikway. 
Cliuich  ave.  and  K  48th.st. 
4th  ave.,  40th  &  41st  sts. 
Saratogaav  &  Baiubridge  st. 
Prosp'  t  pi.,  w.  oiNost'd  ave. 

(Brooklvn  Model  School.) 
Ave  C,  E.  IStli  and  14th  sts. 
60th  St.,  west  ol  4(h  ave. 
Leonard.       MclCibbiu     and 
,  Boei'um  sts 
Henrv  and  F.apelj'C  sts. 
Havemoyei, N  6th&7th  sts. 
Howard   p.ve.,   Prospect   pi. 

and  St.  Maik'save. 
Central  ave.  and  Noll  st 
18th  and  19th  sts.,   bet    6th 

and  7th  aves. 
Bnsh  wick  ave  ,  Seigel  &  Mc 

Kibbin  sts. 
Ellery  and  Hopkiussts.,  near 

Delmonico  i)l. 


No 

149 

150 

151 

152 
153 
154 

155 
156 

157 
158 

159 

160 
162 

163 

184 
1G5 

166 
167 

168 

169 
170 

171 

172 
173 

174 

175 

176 

177 
178 
179 
ISO 


Location. 


Sutter  ave. ,  Vermont  aud 
Wyoua  sts. 

Christopher  ave.  &  Sackman 
st  .near  Jielmontave. 

Knickerbocker  ave. ,  Hal.sey 
aud  AVeirfleld  sts. 

Ave    G,  E.  2.3d  aud  24th  st.s 

A ve.  r  &  E .  12th  St. ,  Home'  st 

11th  ave. .Windsor  pi.  &  Sher- 
man ,st. 

E'  n  Paikway&  Herkimerst. 

Sutter  ave  ,  Barrett  &  Graf- 
ton sts. 

Kent  ave  ,  near  Myrtle  ave. 

Belmont  ave.,Ashford  and 
Warwick  sts. 

Pitkin  ave.,  Hemlock  and 
Crescenjt  sts. 

Ft.Ham.  ave.,  51st  &  52d  sts. 

St.  Kichola.s  and  Willoughby 
aves.  and  Suydam  st. 

Benson  a!)d  l7tU  aves.  and 
Bay  14th  st. 

14ih  ave  ,  42d  and  43d  sts. 

Lott  and  Hopkiusou  aves. 
aud  Arabo,^  st. 

s.  4th  St. ,  near  Havemeyer. 

Schen' dy  ave. &  East.P'  way. 

Throop  ave.  Bartlett  aud 
Whipple  sts. 

7th  ave. ,  4od  aud  44th  sts. 

6th  and  Stewart  aves.,  71st 
and  72d  sts. 

Ridge  wood,  Lincoln  aud 
Nichols  aves. 

4lh  ave.,  29ih  &  30th  Sts. 

Pennsylvania  ave  bet.Liber- 
ty  and  Glenmore  aves. 

Dumont,  Alabama  aud  Will- 
iams aves 

Blake  &  Hopkiuson  aves.  St 
Bristol  St. 

12th&BayK'eaves.&68thst. 

Ave    P  and  West  ave. 

Dean  St.,  near  Saratoga  ave. 

Ave.  C,  East  2d  and  3q  sta 

18th  ave  and  67th  st. 

Truant.  .Jamaica  ave  ,  opp, 
Enfield  Rt_ 

VocaiionalJ  ay  &  Nassau  sts. 


HIGH    SCHOOLS 


Girls'  High  School  . 
Boys'  High  School.. 
M.iDual  Training..  . . 

Bualiwirk 

Bay  Uidge 


.jNoslrund  ave  ,  cor    Malsey  st 

iPutuara,  cor.  filait;y  ave. 

pth  ave.,  4tli  .and  5th  sts. 
.Ilrvingaye.,   Ma-iison  tSt  Woodbine  sts. 
.  .I4th  ave.,  67Lli  aud  Senator  stfi. 


Erasmus  Hall.. .. 
Eastern  District. 
Commercial.  .  .. 
New  Uttevht 


Flatbush  ave.,  new  Church  ave, 
JTarcy  av  ,  Uodney  and  Keap  sts. 
Albany  ave.,  Beri;eu  and  Dean  sts* 
S6th  St.,  neai  ItJth  ave. 


Tiaiuing  School  for  Teachers,  I'ark  pi.,  west  of  Kostrand  ave. 


EVENING  Schools — Night  sessions  .are  held  for  men  and  boys  at  Schools  Nos.  13,  17,  43,  45,  84,  109,  145. 
For  women  .and  girls.  Nos.  15,  iS,  26,  123,  141,  150.  For  men  aud  boys,  women  and  girls.  Nos.  5,  40.  92,  112, 
120,  120,  136,  144,  148,  156,  158.  164  Eastern  Evening  High  School  for  men,  held  in  P.  S  No.  122:  Brook- 
lyn Evening  High  School  for  men,  held  in  Boys'  High  School  Building;  Central  Evening  High  School  for 
women,  hold  in  Girls'  High  School  Building;  Williamsburg  Evening  High  School  for  women,  held  in  Eiistern 
District  High  School;  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School,  held  in  Manual  Training  High  School;  South 
Brooklyn  Evening  High  School  for  men.  held  in  Public  School  No  94;  New  Lots  Evening  High  School, 
held  in  Public  School  No  149;  Bay  Ridge  Evening  High  School  for  women,  held  In  Public  School  No.  140; 
Bushwick  Evening  Trade  School  for  men  aud  boys,  women  aud  girls,  400  Irving  Ave. 


SCHOOLS  IN  QUEENS  BOROUGH. 

ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 


No. 

Location. 

No. 
6 

Location. 

No. 
12 

Location. 

1 

9th   «t.    aud    Van    Alst    av . 

Stelnway  av..  near  Jamaica  av.. 

Woodside  .av.,  Wiufleld 

L.  I.  City. 

L.  1.  City 

13 

Irving  pi.,  Elmhurst. 

2 

Hulst  St.,  and  Nott  av.,  L.  I 

7 

Van  Alst  av.,  near  Flushing  av  . 

14 

Fairview  av..  Corona  Height,^. 

City. 

L.  I.  City. 

LS 

Junction  av..  Corona.    ■ 

3 

Colonial   av.   and   Euclid  st . 

S 

Stelnway    av.,    near   DItmars 

16 

Sycamore  av..   Corona. 

Forest  Hills. 

av.,  L.  I.  City. 

17 

Mvrtle  av..   Corona. 

4 

Prospect    and    Crescent    sts.. 

9 

Munson  St.,  near  Fulton  av  , 

IS 

Corona  av..  Corona. 

near  Beebe  av..  L.  I.  City. 

L.  I.  City. 

19 

Evergreen  av..  Corona. 

b 

Academy  st.,  near  Grand  av., 

10 

Flushing  av..  Bowery  Bay. 

20 

Sanford   av.    and    Union   8t, 

h.  I.  City. 

11 

Woodsicie  av.,  Woodslde. 

Flushing. 

Schools  in  Richmond  Borough.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  QUEENS  BOROVGH—Continued. 


No 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
46 


Location. 


Wasblngton    and    Union    sta., 

Flushing. 
Sanford  av.  and  Murray  St., 

Flushing. 
Whltestone  av.  and  State  st , 

Flushing 

Robinson    avs., 


head   of  Vlelgh. 


Queens    and 

Flushing. 
Jamaica  av., 

Flushing. 
Fresh     Meadow     and     Black 

Stump  rda..  Flushing. 
13th   St.    &   1st    av..    College 

Point 
6th  St.,  bet.  1st  and  2d  avs.. 

College  Point. 
10th  St.  and  6th  av..  College 

Point 
11th   av.       and       19th      St., 

Whltestone. 
Bellav.,  Bayslde. 
Madison   av.   and   Cedar   St., 

Creedmoor. 
Springfield  rd.  and  HoUls  av.. 

Queens 
Palatina    and    Prospect    avs., 

HoUis. 
Everett  St.   and   Central  av , 

St.  Albaas. 
Hlgble  av   and  Sprlngfleld  rd., 

Springfield. 
Foster's    Meadow    rd.,    Rose- 
dale. 
State   St.    and    Roanoke   av.. 

Far  Rochaway. 
Pacific   and   Union   Hall   sts., 

Jamaica. 
Crocheron  and  Franklin   avs  , 

Bayside. 
Boulevard    and    Vernam   av., 

Rockaway  Beach. 
Washington     av.,     Rockaway 

Park.     ■ 
Boulevard  and   Academy  av. 

Rockaway    Beach. 
Three-mlie  rd  ,  Jamaica  South 
Old  South  rd..  Aqueduct. 

Annex,  Glen  Morris. 


No. 

48 

49 

60 

51 
53 

54 

55 

66 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

68 

71 
7 

73 
74 

75 

76 


Location. 


South  and  Church  sts ,  Ja- 
maica. 

Brenton    av.,    Jamaica. 

WyckoS  St.,  Taifourd  Lawn, 
Jamaica. 

Johnson  av.,   Richmond  Hill. 

Elm  St.  near  Atlantic  av., 
Richmond    Hill. 

Hillside  av.  and  Sherman  St., 
Richmond  Hill. 

Maure  av.  and  Beaufort  St., 
Richmond    Hill. 

Orchard  av  and  Elm  St., 
Richmond    Hill. 

Curtis  av.,  near  Broadway, 
Morris  Park. 

Walker  and  Grafton  avs., 
Woodhaven. 

University  pi.  and  Rockaway 
rd.,   Woodhaven. 

2d  St.,  near  Shaw  av.,  Wood- 
haven. 

Elm  St.,  near  Union  pi.,  Brook- 
lyn Hills.  (Richmond  Hill 
P.  O.) 

Washington  av.,  near  Broad- 
way, Chester  Park,  Wood- 
haven. 

Old  South  rd  ,  near  Wood- 
haven rd.,  Woodhaven. 

Broadway,  near  Spruce  St., 
Woodhaven. 

Snedeker  av.  and  2d  St.,  South 
Woodhaven. 

Union  pi.  and  Tulip  St.,  Brook- 
lyn Hills.  (Rl'm'dHlllP  O.) 

Bergen  and  Rathjen  avs..  Ever- 
green. 

Forest  av  .  East  Williamsburg 

Maspeth    av.,    Maspcth. 

Le.xlngton   av.,    Maspeth. 

Woodward  av.  and   Starr  st 
Metropolitan.  (B'klyn(P.O) 

Bleecker  st.  and  Covert  av , 
Rldgewood. 

Montgomery  &  Congress  avs  , 
Laurel    Hill. 


!no. 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 
82 
83 
84 
S3 
86 
87 
88 
SO 


92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

99 
100 
101 


Location. 


Covert  av..  Centre  and  George 

sts.,  Rldgewood  Park. 
Maurice  av.  and  Carroll  pi., 

Wlnfield 
7th  av.  &  14th  St.,  Whltestone. 
Greenpolnt  av.,  near  Bradley 

av.,    L.    I.    City 
Cypress  av.,  Ralph  and  Bleeck- 

er  sts..   Evergreen. 
Kaplan    av.,    Hammond    and 

Horton  sts.,  Jamaica 
Vernon    av.,    bet.    Pierce   and 

Graham  avs.,  L.  I.  City. 
.\lbert  and  Theodore  sts.,  near 

DItmars  av.,   L.   I.   City. 
DeBevoise  av.,  near  Woolsey 

av.,    L.    I.    City. 
Old  Flushing  av.,  near  Grand 

St.,   Maspeth. 
Washington   av.   and   Pulaski 

St.,   Middle  Village. 
Elm  av.  and  Fresh  Pond  rd., 

Rldgewood  Heights. 
Orchard  av.,  5th  and  6th  sts.. 
-    Elmhurst. 
Washington  av.,  near  Jamaica 

av.,    Richmond    Hill. 
Central,  Folsom  and  Fosdlck 

avs.,  Glendale. 
Hayes  av..  42d   and  43d  sts.. 

North  Corona. 
Forest    and     Putnam    Aves., 

Rldgewood  Heights. 
Old  House,  Landing  rd.,  Lit- 
tle Neck 
Larremore,  Harvard  and  Yale 

av.,  Jamaica. 
Rockaway  rd.  and  Lincoln  av., 

South  Ozone  Park. 
Yarmouth    and    Shipley    sts., 

Woodhaven. 
Kew  Gardens. 
Glen  Morris. 
Children's  lane  and  Russell  pi., 

ForMt  Kills  Gardens. 
Parental  School,  Jamaica  rd.. 

Flushing. 


HIGH   SCHOOLS. 


Training 

Bryant. . 
Jamaica. 


Flushing  and  Highland  avs.,  Ja- 

maica. 
Academy  and  Radde  sta.,  L.  I  City 
Hlli.5lde  av.,  Jamaica 


Newtown 

Flushing 

Far  Rockaway. 
iRlchmond  Hill. 


Chicago  av.,  Elmhurst. 
Broadway,  Flushing. 
Far  Rockaway.  [Hill. 

Rldgewood  &  Cedar  ava.,  Richmond 


SCHOOLS  IN    RICHMOND  BOROUGH. 

ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 


No. 
i 
2 


Location. 


Academy  pi.,  TottenvlUe. 
Wiener  St.,  Richmond  Valley. 
(Prince  Bay,  P.  O.) 

3  School  St.,  Prince  Bay. 

4  Fresh  Kill  rd.,   Kreischervllle. 
6  Amboy    rd..    Huguenot. 

6  RossvUie  av.,  Rossvllle. 

7  Fresh  Kill  rd..   Green  Ridge 

8  Llndenwood  av.,  Great  Kills. 

9  Knight    av..    New    Dorp. 

10  Richmond   rd..    New   Dorp. 

11  Jefferson  St.,  Dongau  Hills. 

12  Steuben  St.,  Stapleton. 

13  Pennsylvania   av.,    Rosebank. 
141Broaa  and  Brook  sts.,  Staple- 
ton. 

16' Grant  st,.  Tompklnsvllle. 


No. 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 


Location. 


Madison  av..  Tompklnsvllle 
Prospect  av..  New  Brighton. 
Broadway,  W.  New  Brighton. 
Greenleaf     av..     West     New 

Brighton. 
Heberton  av.,  ^ort  Richmond. 
Sherman  St.,  Port  R.lchmond. 
Richmond     av.,   Granltcvllle. 

(Port    Richmond    P.    O.) 
Andros  av..  Mariners'  Harbor. 
Washington  av  ,  Summery  lUe. 

(P.  O..  Port  Richmond;  R. 

F.  D  ) 
Chelsea  rd.,  Bloomfield.  (P.  O., 

Port  Richmond;  R.  F.  D.) 
Richmond  turnpike,  Llnoleum- 

vllle. 


No. 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 

34 


Location. 


Richmond  av..  New  Sprlng- 
vllle. 

Centre  st  .  Richmond. 

Manor  rd  ,  W.  New  Brighton. 

Flsk   av.,   W.   New   Brighton. 

Pleasant  av.,  Bogardus  Cor- 
ners. ,  (Prince  Bay  P.  O.) 

Osgood   av.,   Stapleton. 

Washington  av..  Grant  City. 
(Midland   P.  O.) 

Fingerboard  rd.,  Rosebank. 


HIGH   SCHOOL. 


I  Curtis  —  Hamilton    av.    and    St. 
I     Mark's  pi..  New  Brighton. 


ATHLETIC    FIELDS 

Under  the  jurlsJictiou  of  the  Board  of  Education — Brooklyn  Field,  East  17th  Street,  Avenues  J  and 
K,  Brooklyn;  Astoria  Field,  Orchard  and  Muusou  Streets,  Astoria,  Long  Island;  Curtis  Field,  Hamilton 
Avenue  and  St.  Marks  Place,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island;  Seventh  Ward  Field,  Clinton,  Cherry  and 
Water  Streets,  New  York  City.  „  „     „ 

The  elemeuiary  schools  throughout  the  city  are  graded,  mostly,  from  K  (kmdergartenl ,  to  8  B.  Some 
run  to  4  B,  some  to  4  A. 
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Places  of  Worship  in  Greater  New  York. 


CHURCHES  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 


BAPTIST. 
Bavtlst  Ministers'  Conference  meets 

at  30  EastSXst  St.,  cor.  Madison 

Ave. 
Abyssinian,  242  W.  40tli  St. 
Alexander^ Ave.,  cor.  E.  141st  St. 
Amity,  7th  Ave,  54th  St. 
Ascension,  295  E.  160th  St. 
Baptist  Temple,  159  VV.  132d  St. 
Bethesda  Christian  (Col.),  229  W. 

61st  St. 
Bethlehem,  235  E.  127th  St. 
Calvary,  VA.  57th  St  ,  bet.  6th  and 

7th  Aves     Chapel,  239  W.  69th 

St. 

■  Cedar  Hill,  40  Cornelia  St. 
Central,  Amsterdam,   129  W.  S9th 

St. 

Central  Park,  E.  83d  St.,  bet.  2d 
and  3d  Aves. 

Church  of  God,  Saints  of  Christ, 
247  W.  61st  St. 

Collegiate  Baptist  ol  the  Covenant, 
327  W    33d  St. 

Creston  Ave.,   E.   188th  St.,   cor. 
Creston  Ave. 

Day  Star  (Col.).  512  W.  157th  St. 

Eagle  Ave.,  921  Eagle  Ave. 

Ebenezer    (Primitive),    (Col.),    In- 
tervale Ave.,  cor.  Home  St. 

Emmanuel,  0  Lawrence  St 

Fifth  Ave  ,  8  W.  46th  St. 

First,  W.  79th  St.,  cor.  Broadway. 

First     Bohemiau-Slovalt,    355    E 
oSth   St. 

First  German,  336  E.  14th  St. 

First  German  ol  Harlem,   220  E. 
118th  St. 

First  Hungarian,  235  E.  83d  St. 

First  Italian,  Oliver  and  Henry  Sts 

First  Lettish,  Oliver  and  Henry  Sts 

First   Mariner's,    (Mariners'   Tem- 
ple), Oliver  and  Henry  Sts. 

First  Swedish,  E    55th  St.,  bet.  3d 
and  Lexington  Aves. 

First  Union  of  the  Bron.\,  367  E 
158th  St. 

Fordham   (Italian  Mis.slon),  Loril- 
lard  PI.,  cor.  E.  187th  St. 

Fort  Washington,  124  Wadsworth 
Ave. 

Fountain,  2150  5th  Ave. 

Grace,  Prospect  '^ve.  and  Ritter  PI 

Haxlem,  219  E.  123d  St. 

Hope,  cor.  104th  St.  and  Broadway. 

House  'of    Prayer,    2117    Madison 
Ave. 

Immanuel  (German),  411  E.  75th. 

Italian,  187th  St.  and  Lorillard  PI. 

Judson  Memorial,  55  Washington 
Sq.  S. 

Madison  Ave.,  cor.  Madison  Ave. 
and  E.  31st  St. 

Mariners'  Temple,  Oliver  and  Hen- 
ry Sts 

Metropolitan,   W.    138th   St.,   bet 

Lenox  and  7th  Aves. 
Mount  Calvary,  11  E.  134th  St. 

■  Mount  Gilead  (Col ),  39  E.  132d  St. 
Mount  Moriah,  46  W.  133d  St. 
Mount  Morris,  5th  Ave.,  near  W 

127th  St. 
Mount   Olivet    (Col.),  161  W.  53d 

St. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Boston  Kd.,  near 

Vyse  Ave. 
North,  234  W.  11th  St. 
N.  Y.  City  Bapt.  Mission,  160  2d 

Ave. 
Pilgrim,  258  W    133d  St. 
St.  Paul  (Col ),  352  W.  35th  St. 
Second  Ave.,  164  2d  Ave. 
Second  German,  407  W.  43d  St. 
Sharon,  137  E.  103d  St. 
Shiloh,  232  W.  124th  St. 
Sixteenth,  257  W.  16th  St. 
Tabernacle,  22  W.  133d  St. 
Third  German,   1127  Fulton  Ave, 
Timothy,  255  W.  30th  St. 


BAPTIST— Continuea. 
Tremont,  322  E.  Tremont  Ave. 
Trinity    (Col  ),   808   E.   224th   St., 

near  Barnes  Ave. 
Union,  204  W.  63d  St. 
Unity  (Col.),  70  W.  99th  St. 
Walker's  Memorial,  39  E.  132d  St 
Washington  Heights,  145th  St.  and 

Convent  Ave. 
West  Side  Tabernacle,  W.  119th  St., 

near  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 
Zion  (Col.),  2148  5th  Ave. 

CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC. 
Apostolic  Assembly,  202  E.  56th  St. 
Catholic  Apostolic,  417  W.  57th  St 
Harlem  (German),  202  W.  114th  St 

CATHOLIC  (GREEK.  ETC.). 
Annunciation  (Greek),  310  W.  54th 

St. 
Hellenic     Eastern     Christian     Or- 
thodox  (Holy  Trinity),    153    E 
72d  St. 
Russian  Orthodox,  121  E.  7th  St. 
St.  George  (Ruthenian),  28  7th  St 
St.  Mary's,  E  13th  St.,  near  3d  Ave. 
St.  Nicholas  Cathedral   (Russian), 
19  E.  97th  St.    (See  also  "Roman 
Catholic"). 
St.  Vladimir,  233  E.  17th  St. 
CHURCH    OF    CHRIST 
{SCIENTIST). 
Bedford  Park  Society,  2562  Briggs 

Ave. 
First,  1  W.  96th  St. 
Second,  10  W.  68th  St. 
Third,  35  E.  125th  St. 
Fourth,  Fort  Washington  Ave.  and 

178th  St. 
Fifth,  34  W.  43d  St. 
Sixth,  1935  Anthony  Ave.,  Bronx. 
Seventh,  516  W.  112th  St. 
Eighth,  103  E.  77th  St. 

CON  GREG  A  TIONAL 
Church    Headqv.arteis,    287    Fourth 

Ave. 
Armenian  Evangelical,  207  E.  30th. 
Bedford  Park,  Bainbridge  Ave.  E  , 

cor.  E   201st  St 
Bethany,  455  10th  Ave. 
Bethlehem    (Swedish-Finnish),   632 

E.  135th  St. 
Broadway   Tabernacle,    Broadway 

and  56th  St. 
Camp  Memorial,  141  Chrystie  St. 
Christ,  Concourse,  cor.  E.  175th  St. 
Claremont    Park.    167th    St.,    cor. 

Teller  Ave. 
First,   of   Morrisania,   Forest  Ave 

and  E    166th  St. 
Forest  Ave.,  E.  166th  St.  and  For- 

Gst  Ave 
Harlem,  22  E.  131st  St. 
Manhattan,  W.  76th  St.  and  B'way. 
North  New  York,  E.  143d  St.,  near 

Willis  Ave. 
Pilgrim,  Madison  Ave  ,  cor.  E.  121st 

St. 
Swedish  Evangelical  Bethesda,  138 

E.  50th  St. 
Swedish     Evangelical     Immanuel 

308  W.  139th  St. 
Trinity,  Washington  Ave.,  cor.  E 

176th  St. 
Welsh,  206  E.  11th  St. 

DISCIPLES   OF   CHRIST. 
Central,  142  W.  81st  St. 
Russian,  63  E.  2d  St. 
Second,  595  E.  169th  St. 
EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION 
Dingeldein     Memorial     (German), 

429  E.  77th  St 
First   Church   of   the   Evangelical 

Association,  424  W.  55th  St. 
St.    Paul's    of    Westchester,    2136 
Newbold  Ave. 


IStb 


FRIENDS. 

Meeting  House  (Hicksite),  E. 
St.  and  Rutherfurd  Pi. 

Meeting  House  (Orthodox),  144  E. 
20th  St. 

New   York   Colored   Mission    (Or- 
thodox), 225  W.  36th  St. 

JEWISH.. 
The  Kehillah  Office  is  114  Fifth  Ave. 
Adereth  El,  135  E.  29th  St. 
Agudath  Achim,  169  W.  140th  St., 

310  E.  92d  St. 
Agudath  Jeshorim,  115  E   86th  St. 
Ahawath    Chesed    (Sliaar    Hasho- 

mayim),  652  Lex    Ave. 
Anshe  Chesed.  W.  114th  St.,  cor. 

7th  A.ve. 
Anshe  Emeth,  448  W.  152d  St. 
Anshe  Slabodke,  18  W    1 14th  St. 
Anshe  Yagustavor,  122  W.  I29th  St. 
Atereth  Israel,  323  E.  82d  St. 
Beth  Hamedrash  Hagodol,  64  Nor- 
folk St. 
Beth  Hamedrash  Hagodol  Desfar- 

dim,  8  W.  113tU  St. 
Beth  Israel  Bikur  Cholim,  72d  St. 

and  Lexington  Ave. 
Berech  Emunah,  W.  4th  St. 
B'nai  Abraham  Plotz,  25  W.  113th 

St. 
B'nai  Anshe  Zamaul,  159  E.  llStb 

St. 
B'nai  Israel,  225  E.  79th  St. 
B'nal  Jeshurun,  Madison  Ave.  and 

66th  St. 
Charri  Zedek,  23  W.  118th  St.. 
Cheora    Bechurim.    113S   Prospect 

Ave. 
Cheora  Tikvath  Ziou,  1139  Union 

Ave. 

Congregation    Adath    Israel,    1591 

Washington  Av.;  653  E.  169th  St. 

Congregation  Ahawatli  Israel,   W. 

160th  St  ,  near  Amsterdam  Ave. 

Congregation  BetU  Abraham,   534 

E.  146th  St. 
Congregation  Beth  Haraedrosh  Ha- 
godol, 110  E.  lOoth  St. 
Congregation  Beth  Israel,  252  W. 

35th  St. 
Congregation  Beth   Israel,   347  E. 

121st  St. 
Congregation 

ington  Ave  , 
Congregation 
W.  95th  St. 
Emunath  Israel,  301  W.  29th  St. 
Ez  Chaim,  107  E.  92d  ,St. 
First  Gallcian,  87  Attorney  St. 
First  Hungarian  Cong.  Oheb  Zedek, 

18  W.  116th  St. 
First   Roumanian   Am.   Congrega- 
tion, 91  Rivington  St. 
Free  Synagogue,  Carnegie  Hall. 
Glory  of  Israel,  1038  Prospect  Ave. 
Hope  of  Zion,  1141  Union  Ave. 
Isaiah  Temple,  209  W.  OSth  St. 
Judah  Halevi,  165th  St   and  Morria 

Ave. 
Khal  Adath  Jeshurun,  127  Hoe  Ave, 
Kehilath  Israel,  1162  Jackson  Ave. 
Kehilath  Jeshurun,  117  E.  SSth  St. 
Khal  Adath  Jeshiu-UH,  63  E.  113tl» 

St 
Kol   Israel  Anchi  Poland.  26  W. 

114th  St. 
Leches  Yosher,  317  E.  8th  St.     ^ 
Machzikel  Torah,  292  Madison  St. 
Magyar,  233  E.  H6th  St. 
Mishkin  Israel,  85  E.  110th  St. 
Mount    Neboh,    20§5    Amsterdam 

Ave. 
Nachlath  Zevi,  59  E.  109th  St. 
New  Synagogue,  43  W.  86th  St. 
Nusach   Hoari,    1449    Washington 
Ave. 


Orach  Chaim,   Les- 
ne.ar  95th  St. 
Piacus    Elijah.    118 


Zion  (German), 'Stebbina  Ave.  near  Rodeph  Sholom,  eSd  St.  and  Lex- 
Chlsholm  St.  I    ington  Ave. 
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JEWISH — Continued. 

Shaari  TephUIa,  W.  82d  St ,  near 
Amsterdam  Ave. 

Shaari  Zedek,  25  W.  118th  St. 

Shaari  Zlon,  953  Southern  Boule- 
vard. „ 

Shcarith  B'nal  Israel,  22  E.  113th  St 

Shearitli  Israel,  Central  Park  West, 
cor.  70th  St. 

Shearith  Judah,  543  W.  145th  St. 

Sheiiozach  Israel,  1049  Prospect 
Ave. 

Sinai   Congregation,    951    Stebbins 

Sons  of  Israel,  777  E.  178th  St, 
Song  of  Israel,  107  V/.  116th  St 
Tabernacle,  220  W.  130th  St. 
Temple  Beth-EI,  6th  Ave.,  cor.  E 

76th  St. 
Temple  Betii-Elohim,  961  Southern 

Boulevard. 
Temple  Beth  Israel,  Lexington  Ave 

and  72d  St. 
Temple  Emanu-El,  5th  Ave.  and 

43d  St. 
Temple  Israel,  523  W.  173d  St. 
Temple   Israel    of   Harlem,   Lenox 

Ave.,  cor.  120th  St. 
Temole  of  the  Covenant,  552  W 

isist  St. 

Temple  Peni-El,  525  W.  147th  St 
Tiffereth  Israel,  126  Allen  St. 
Treraont  Temple,  Grand  Boulevard 

near   E.   Burnside   Ave. 
Washington  Heights  Congregation, 

510  W.  161st  St. 
We-.t  End,  156  W.  82d  St. 
Zichron  Ephraim,   67th  St.,   near 

Lexington  Ave 

LUTHERAN. 
PnblicUy  Bureau  is  at  SH  E.  17th  St. 

Advent,  Broadway  and  93d  St. 
Atonement,   Edgecombe  Ave    and 

140th  St. 
Bethany,  582  Teasdale  PI.  n.  3d  Ave 
Christ,  406  E    19th  St. 
Christian  Mission  of  Israel,  250  E 

101st  St. 
Concordia,  Oak  Ter  and  Crlmmins 

Danish,  1179  Hoe  Ave. 
Deaf  Mission,  233  W.  42d  St. 
Emiijrant   House   Chapel,    234   E. 

62d  St. 
Emmanuel,    Brown    PI.,    cor.     E 

137  th  St. 
Epipliany,  72  E.  128tU  St. 
Esthonian,  213  E.  83d  St. 
Finnish,  72  E    128th  St. 
Finnish  Mission,  81  Christopher  St 
Fordham,  2430  Walton  Ave. 
Grace.  123  W.  71st  St. 
Grace,  ValentineAve.,  near  199th  St 
Hebrew  Mission,  250  E.  101st  St. 
Holy  Comforter,  1060  Woodycrcst 

Ave.,  cor.   lG5th  St. 
Holy  Trinity,  Central  Park  West 

and  65th  St. 
Holy  Trinity,  881  E.  167th  St. 
Immanuel,  8Sth  St.,  cor.  Lexington 

Lettish,  422  W.  44th  St. 
Lettish,  323  6th  St. 
Messiah,  4870  B'way   (204th  St.) 
Norwegian,  1410  Vyse  Ave. 
Norwegian,  237  E.  123d  St 
Our  Saviour,  179th  St.  and  Audu- 
bon Ave. 
Polish,  233  W.  42d  St. 
Redeemer,  424  W.  44th  St. 
St   .Iames'8.  902  Madison  Ave. 
St.  John's,  81  Christopher  St. 
St  John's,  217  E.  119th  St. 
St  John'B,  Fulton  Ave.  at  169th  St. 
St.  Luke's,  1724  Adams  St. 
St.  Luke's,  233  W.  42d  St. 
Bt.  Mark'8.  323  6th  St. 


L  UTH  BRAN— Continued. 
St.  Mark's,  242d  St.  and  Martha 

Ave.      , 
St.  Matthew's,  78  Grand  St. 
St.  Matthew's,  Convent  Ave.  and 

W.   145th  St 
St.  Matthew's,  376  E   156th  St. 
St.  Paul's,   E.   178th  St ,  cor.   La- 

fontaine  Ave. 
St   Paul's,  313  W   22d  St. 
St.  Paul's,  149  W    123d  St 
St    Paul's.  794  E    !56th  St. 
St.    Peter's,    E.    219th   St.,     near 

White  Plains  lid. 
St.    Peter's,    Lexington    Ave.    and 

54th  St. 
St   Peter's,  439  E.  140th  St. 
St   Stephen's,  999  Union  Ave. 
St.   Thomas's,   E     175th   St.,   cor. 

Topping  Ave. 
Saviours,   E.   187th  St.,  near  Tie- 
bout  Ave. 
Seamen's  Welfare,  429  E.  77th  St. 
Slovak,  332  E.  20th  St. 
Swedish  (Gustavus  Adolnhus),  151 

E.  22d  St. 
Swedish  (Harlem),  W.  124th  St. 
Swedish,  Chapel,  292  E.  136th  St. 
Swedish  (Messiah),  412  Brook  Ave. 
Swedish-Finnish,  Oak  Terrace  and 

Crimmins  Ave. 
Trinity,  9th  St.  and  Ave   B. 
Trinity,  164  W.  100th  St. 
Trinity,    Westchester    and    Glebe 

Washington  Heights,  W.  153d  St , 

near  Broadway. 
Zion,  339  E.  84th  St. 


METHODIST   EPISCOPAL. 

Denominational    (leadquaners,    ISO 
f>th  Ave 


Battery  Swedish,  127  W.  89th  St 
Bedford  St.,  29  Morton  St. 
Beekman  Hill,  319  E.  50th  St. 
Bethel  Swedish,  1163  Fox  St.,  Bronx 
Beulah  (W&sleyan),  33  W    132d  St. 
BUnn    Memorial    (German),    103d 

St    and  Lexington  Ave. 
Boston    Road,    Boston    Rd ,    cor 

Suburban  PI. 
Butler    Memorial    (Col  ),    719  E 

223d  St. 
Calvary,  129th  St.  and  7th  Ave. 
Centenary,   cor.   Washington  Ave 

and  E   166th  St. 
Chelsea.    Fort    Washington    Ave , 

cor.  W.  178th  St. 
Chinese  Mission,  42  Mott  St. 
Church  of  All  Nations,  9  2d  Ave. 
Church  of  the  People.  129  Worth  St. 
Church    of    Resurrection     115    E. 

71th  St. 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  E  111th  St  , 

cor.  Lexington  Ave. 
City  Island,  Bay  St  and  City  Island 

Ave. 
Cornell  Memorial,  E.  76  th  St ,  near 

2d  Ave. 
Corpus  Christ!,  535  W.  121st  St. 
Crawford  Memorial,  White  Plains 

Ave   and  218th  St. 
Duane,  294  Hudson  St 
East  Side  Parish,  9  2d  Ave. 
Eighteenth  St ,  307  W.  18th  St. 
Elton  Ave.,  German,  cor.  E.  158th 

St. 
Epworth    (Col ) ,  Grant  Ave.,  cor. 

E.  162d  St. 
First  German,  48  St.  Mark's  Pi. 
First  Japanese,  131  W.  104th  St. 
Vi.'-st  Norwegian,  1078  Kelly  St. 
Five  Points  Mission,  129  Worth  St. 
Fordham,  2539  Marion  Ave. 
Forty-fourth  St ,  461  W.  44th  St. 
German,  Elton  Ave.   cor.  E.  158th 

St. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL— 
Continued. 

Good  Shepherd,  261  E.  149th  St. 
Grace,  131  W    104th  St 
Grace,  White  Plains  Rd.  and  Pen- 
field  Ave 
Iladley  Rescue  Hall,  293  Bowery. 
Hedding,  337  E    17th  St. 
Jane  St.,  13  Jane  St. 
Janes,  461  W.  44th  St. 
Japanese  Mission  W.  104th  St.  and 

Columbus  Ave. 
JcHerson    Tark    (Italian),     407  E. 

114th  St 
John  St.,  44  John  St. 
Lexington    Ave ,  Swedish,    cor.  E. 

52d  St. 
Madison  Ave  ,  Madison  Ave  .  cor. 

60th  St. 
Metropolitan  Temple.  58  7th  Ave. 
Morris  Heights,  1788  Sedgwick  Ave. 
Mott    Ave ,    Mott    Ave ,    cor     E. 

150th  St. 
Mount   Hope,    E.    177th   St ,    cor. 

Concourse. 
Park  Ave.,  Park  A.ve.,  cor.  SGth  St. 
Peoples'  229  E.  61st  St. 
Peoi)le'3    Home    Church  and   Set- 
tlement, 543  E.  11th  St. 
Prospect  Ave  ,  Prospect  Ave  ,  cor. 

Macy  PI. 
St    Andrew  s, 
St.    James's, 

126th  St. 
St  John's  Chapel, 
St.  Mark's  (Col  ), 

8th  Ave. 
St.  Paul's,  86th  St   and  West  End 

AVG 

St.  Paul's  (German),  308  E,  55th  St. 
St     Stephen's,    Marble   Hill   Ave . 

cor.  W.  228th  St. 
Salem  (Col.),  102  W.  133d  St. 
Second  German,  346  W.  40th  St. 
Sixty-nrst  St..  229  E.  01st  St. 
Swedish,    Lexington   Ave     cor.   E. 

52d  St 
Tremont,    Washington    Ave ,    cor. 

E.  178th  St. 
Treraont  (German),  1841  Bathgate 

Ave. 
Tremont  Ave     E.   Tremont  Ave. 

cor.  Bryant  Ave. 
Trinity.  323  E.  118th  St. 
Union,  W.  4Sth  St  ,  near  Broadway. 
Van   Nest,   cor    Morris   Park   and 

Cruger  Aves. 
Wakefield  Grace,  W'nite  Plains  Ave., 

near  241st  St 
Washington    Heights,    Amsterdam 

Ave.,  cor.  153d  St. 
Washington  So  ,  137  W    4th  St. 
Wes!eyan,2108  Madison  Ave. 
Westchester,  2547  Walker  Ave. 
Willis  Ave.  cor.  E.  )41st  St. 
Woodlawn   Heights,    E.   240th  St. 

near  Katonah  Ave. 
Woodycrest,  W.  106th  St  and  Nel- 
son Ave 


126  W.  76th  St 
Madison    Ave     and 


253C  7th  Ave 
W   53d  St   and 


I 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
(AFRICAN) 

Bethel  Church,  52' W.  132d  St. 
Emmanuel,  236  W.  62d  St. 
Metropolitan,  112  W.  133d  St. 
Mother  Zion,  151  W.  136th  St. 
Rush  Memorial,  Zion,  58  W.  138th 

St. 
Union.  109  W.  131st  St. 

MORAVIAN. 

First,  Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
Beth-Tphillah  (Fourth  Moravian), 

124  W.  136th  St. 
Second,  Wllklns  Ave  and  Jennings 

St. 
Third  (Col.).  224  W.  63d  St. 
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CHURCHES  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX— CojJiittwed. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

Denominational  Headquarlcrs,  156 
Cth  Ave.  J  esse  F.  Forbes,  Staled 
Clerk. 

Adama  Memorial,  207  E.  30th  St. 
Amei-.  International,  2d  Ave.  and 

14th  St. 
Ascension,  340  E.  106th  St. 
Beck  Memorial,  980  E.  180th  St. 
Bedford  Parlt,  200th  St.,  cor.  Bain- 
bridge  Ave 
Bethany,  E    I37th  St.,  near  AVilJis 

Ave 
Bohemian  Bret'n,  589  E.  165th  St. 
Bohemian  (John  Huss),  349  E.  74th 

St. 
Brick,  5th  Ave.,  cor.  37th  St. 
Broadway.  Broadway  and  114th  St. 
Central.  Madison  Ave.  and  57th  St. 
Chelsea,  208  W.  23d  St. 
Chinese,  223  E.  31st  St. 
Christ,  344  W    36th  St. 
Churcli    of    the    Puritans,    15    W. 

130th  St. 
Covenant,  310  E.  42d  St. 
De  Witt  Memorial,  280  Rivington 

St 
East  Harlem,  233  E.  116th  St. 
Edgehill,  Snuyten  Duyvil. 
Faith,  359  W.  4Sth  St. 
Fifth  Ave.,  Fifth  Ave  cor.  55th  St. 
First,  5th  Ave   and  1  Ith  St. 
First  Magyar,  233  E   116th  St. 
First    of    Wiiliamsbridge,    730   E 

225th  St. 
Fort  George  Church,  564  W.  185th 

St. 
Fort    Washingi.on,    174th  St.   and 

Wadswortli  Ave   (near  B'way.) 
Fourth,  West  End  Ave.  and  91st  St. 
French  Evangelical,  126  W.  16th  St. 
Good  Shepherd,  152  W.  60th  St 
Greenwich.  145  W.  13th  St. 
Harlem-New   York,    122q   St.   and 

Mt.  Morris  Park  West. 
Holy  Trinity  (First  Ital),  E.  153d 

St ,  near  Morris  Ave. 
Home   St.,    Home   St    and    'West 

Farms  Rrl. 
Hunt's   Point,   Spofford  Ave.,  cor. 

Coster  St. 
John   Hall   Memorial   Chapel,   342 

E.  63d  St. 
Labor  Temple,  2d  .'Vve  and  14th  St 
Lee  Memorial,  556  V/.  141st  St. 
Madison  Ave.,  Madison  Ave  ,  cor. 

73d  St 
Madison  Sq.   Church   House.   436 

3d  Ave. 
Mizpah  Chapel,  420  W   57th  St. 
Mornin^side,  Morningside  Ave  and 

W.  122d  St. 
Morrlsania,  1197  Washington  Ave. 
Mount     Washington,     Broadway, 

cor.  Dyckman  St. 
North,  525  W.  155th  St. 
Northminstor,  141  W.  115th  St. 
Olivet  Memorial,  59  2d  St 
Olmstead  Ave  ,  Olmstead  and  New- 
bold  Aves. 
Park  A  I'e.  Church,  Park  Ave.  and 

85th  St. 
Phillips  Chapel,  41  E   73d  St. 
Riverdale,  Riverdale  Ave.,  Bronx 
Rutgers,  Broadway  and  W.  73d  St 
St.  James,  59  W.  137th  St 
St.  Nicholas  Ave  ,  141st  St  and  St. 

Nicholas  Ave. 
Second     (Scotch).     96th    St.    and 

Central  Park  West. 
Sea  and  Land,  61  Henry  St. 
Seventh   Church   of   Jesus   Christ. 

138  Broome  St. 
Spring  St.,  Spring  St..  nr.  Varick  St. 
Tremont,    Grand    Concourse  aod 

178th  St. 


PRESBYTERIAN— Contirtued.       PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL- 


Throgg's  Neck.  Foit  Schuyler  Rd. 
Throgg's  Neck. 

University  Heights,  University  Ave 
and  Hall  of  Fame  Ter. 

University  PI  ,  University  PI.  and 
E.  10th  St.;  Bethlehem  Chapel, 
196  Bleecker  St.;  Emmanuel 
Chapel,  727  E.  6th  St. 

Van  Nest,  Barnes  Ave.,  cor.  Morris 
Park  Ave. 

West  End,  105th  St  and  Amster- 
dam Ave 

West-Parlc,  W  86th  St.,  cor.  Am- 
sterdam Ave. 

Woodlawn  Heights,  240th  St.  and 
Martha  Ave. 

Woodstock,  E.  165th  St.  and  Pros- 
pect Ave 

PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL. 

Synod  House,  Amsierdam  Ave.,  cor 

I!'.  110th  St. 
Diocesan  House.  416  Lafayette  St 

Bishop — Charles  S.  Burch. 

Registiai — Geo.  F.  Nelson,  D.  D. 

All  Angels',  81st  St .  cor.  West  End 

Ave. 
All  Saints',  286  Kenry  St. 
All  Souls'.  86  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 
Ascension,  5th  Ave.,  cor   10th  St. 
Ascension  Memorial,  253  W.  43d  St. 
Beloved    Disciple,    89th    St ,    near 

Mo,dison.Ave. 
Calvary,  4th  Ave  and  21st  St. 
Cathedral  of  St    John  the  Divine, 

W.   111th  St.,  between  Amster- 
dam and  Morningside  Aves 
Chapel  of  Atonement.  Beach  Ave  , 

near  Westchester  Ave. 
Chapel  of  Christ  the  Consoler,  foot 

E    20th  St.   (Pellevue  Hospital) 
Chapel  of  St.   Cornelius  the  Cen- 

turian,  Governor's  Island. 
Chapel  of  Holy  Spirit,  \Vestchester 

Ave.  and  E.  167th  St. 
Chapel  of  the  Comforter,  10  Horatio 

St. 
Chapel    of    the    Good    Shepherd, 

Wakefield,  Bronx 
Chapel    of    the    Good    Shepherd 

Blackwell's  island. 
Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary),   175 

9  th  Ave 
Chapel  of  the  Interceaslon,  Broad- 
way and  155th  St 
Chapel  of  the  Messiah,  206  E.  95th. 
Chapel  of  the  Redeemer.  Seaman 

Ave.  and  Isham  St. 
Christ,  Broadway  and  W.  71st  St 
Christ,  Riverdale 
Church  Mission  of  Help,  37  E  2Sth 

St 
Church  of  the  Advocate.  Washing 

ton  Ave  and  181at  St. 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  300 

9th  Ave. 
Church    of    the    Resurrection.    E. 

74th  St..  near  Park  Ave. 
Corpus    Christi,    Congregation    of 

Transfiguration  Chapel.  221  W 

69th  St. 
Emmanuel,    770   Courtlandt  Ave , 

Bronx. 
Epiphany,  259  Lexington  Ave. 
God's     Providence      House.      330 

Broome  St. 
Good  Shepherd    (Italian),  E.  142d 

St.  and  Alexander  Ave. 
Grace,  Broadway  and  10th  St. 

Chapel,  414  E.  14th  St 
Grace,  City  Island  Ave.,  cor.  Pilot 

St..  City  Island. 
Grace,    West   Farms,   VysS  Ave., 

near  177th  St, 


Continued. 
Grace  Emmanuel.  212  E.  116th  St. 
Heavenly  Rest,  551  5th  Ave. 
Holy  Comforter,  343  W.  Houston  St. 
Holy  Communion,  324  6th  Ave. 
Holy  Cross,  Ave.  C  and  4th  St. 
Holy  Faith.  694  E.  ICtlth  St. 
Holy    Nativity.    Bainbridge    Ave., 

cor.  E.  204th  St. 
Holyrood,   Fort  Washington  Ave., 

cor   W.  179th  St. 
Holy  Spirit,  Westchester  Ave.,  cor. 

E    167th  St. 
Holy  Trinity  (St    James's  Parish), 

316  E.  88th  St. 
Holy    Trinity.    W.    122d    St.    and 

Lenox  Ave 
Incarn.ation,     205     Madison     Ave. 

Chapel,  242  E.  3  let  St. 
"Little  Cliurch  Around  the  Corner" 

(Transfiguration),   5   E    29th  St. 
Mediator,   Kingsbridge  Ave.,   near 

W.  231st  St. 
Our  Saviour,  25  South  St. 
St.  Agnes's  Chapel.  92d '  St..  near 

Columbus  Ave. 
St.  Alban's.  Ogden  Ave.  and  163d 

St. 
St.  Ambrose  (Italian).  236  E.  11  Ith 

'St 
St.  Andrew's.  127th  St.,  near  5th  Ave. 
St.  Ann's,  St.  Ann's  Ave.,  near  E. 

140th  St. 
St.  Ann's  (Deaf  Mutes),  W.  148th 

St.,  near  Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.    Augustine's    Chapel     (Trinity 

Parish),  105  E.  Houston  St. 
St.   Baraabas's   Chapel,   306   Mul- 
berry St. 
St.    -Bartholomew's,    348    Madison 

Ave     Oriental    Mi.ssion,   209   E. 

42d  St.     Swedish  Chapel.  121  E. 

127th   St.     Chinese     Guild,     42 

Mott  St 
St.   Chrysostom's  Chap^^l    (Trinity 

Parish),  201  W.  39th  St. 
St   Clement's,  136  W^  3d  St. 
St    Cornelius's,  423  W.  46th  St. 
St.  Cornelius's  Chapel,  Governor's 

Island. 
St.  Cyprian's  (Col.),  171  W.  63d  St. 
St.  David's,  382  E.  160th  St. 
St.    Edmund's,    177th    St..    near 

Morris  Ave 
St.  Edwaid  the  Martyr.  109th  St., 

near  5th  Avenue. 
St.  Esprit   45  E.  27th  St. 
St.  George's,  E.  219th  St..  Williams- 
bridge. 
St  Geor^'s,  Stuyvesaut  Sq. 
St   George's,  7  Hutherfurd  PI. 
St.  Ignatius's,  West  End  Ave.  and 

W.  87th  St. 
St  James's,  7l3t  St ,  cor.  Madison 

Ave. 
St      James's,     Fordham,     Jerome 

Ave  ,  cor    E.  190th  St. 
St.  John  the  Divine  Cathedral.  W. 

11 1th   St..   between  Amsteidam 

and  Morningside  Aves 
St.  John  the  Evangelist.  W.  11th 

St.  and  Waverley  PI. 
St.  Jude's  Mission.  19  W.  99th  St. 
St.  Luke's,  Convent  Ave.,  cor.  W. 

141.st  St. 
St.Luke's  (Trinity  Parish),  Hudson 

St.,  opp.  Grove  St. 
St.    Luke's    Hospital    Chapel,    W. 

113th  St  and  Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.  Margaret's,  E.  I56th  St.,  cor. 

Leggett  Ave. 
St      Mark's-in-the-Bouwerie, "    2d 

Ave.  and  10th  St. 
St.  Martha's  Chapel,  1858  Crugei 

Ave. 
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CHURCHES  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX— CojiiireJied. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL — 
Conlimied. 

St.  Mary's,  Alexander  Ave.,  cor. 
142d  St. 

St  Mary's,  Lawrence  St.,  near 
Amsterdam  Ave 

St.  I\Iary  the  Virgin,  W.  46tli  St. 
and  6th  Ave. 

St.  Matthew's,  W.  S4tli  St ,  near 
Central  Park  West.  St.  Ann's 
Chapel  for  Deaf  Mutes,  511 
W.  148tU  St. 

St.  Michael's,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  cor. 
W.  99th  St. 

St.  Paul's,  Washington  Ave ,  cor. 
St.  Paul's  PI 

St.  Paul's  Chanel  (Trinity  Parish), 
Broadway  and  Vesey  St. 

St.  Peter's,'  342  W.  20th  St. 

St.  Peter's,  Westchester  Ave. 

St.  Philip's,  W.  134th  St ,  near  7tli 
Ave. 

St.  Simeon's,  E.  164th  St ,  cor. 
Sheridan  Ave. 

St.  Stephen's,  122  W.  69th  St. 

St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  K  238th  St., 
cor.  Vireo  Ave. 

St  Thomas's,  5th  Ave.,  cor  53d  St. 

St  Thomas's  Chapel,  230  E  60th  St. 

San  Salvatore  (Italian),  359  Broome 
St 

Transfiguration  ("Little  Church 
Around  the  Comer"),  5  E.  29th 
St. 

Trinity  Church,  Broadway  and 
Wall  St.:  St.  Paul's  Chapel, 
Broadway  and  Vesey  St.;  Trinity 
Chapel,  W.  25th  St.,  near  Broad- 
way; St.  Agnes's,  W.  92d  St.,  nr. 
Columbus  Ave.;  St.  Luke's 
Chapel,  483  Hudson  St.;  Chapel 
of  the  Intercession,  Broadway 
and  155th  St.;  St.  Chryscstom's, 
7th  Ave.  and  W.  39th  St.;  St 
Augustine's  Chapel,  105  E.  Hous- 
ton St.;  and  St.  Cornelius's,  Gov- 
ernor's Island. 

Trinity,  E.  164th  St.,  near  Boston 
Road. 

Trinity  Chapel,  15  W.  25th  St. 

Ziou  and  .St.  Timothy,  334  W. 
57th  St. 

KB  FORM  ED   CHURCH   IN 
AMERICA. 

Denominational  Headquarters,  Re- 
formed Church  Blda  ,  23  E.  SSd  St. 

Anderson  Memorial,  cor.  E.  183d 
Sc   and  Cambreling  Ave. 

Bethany  Memorial,  67th  St.,  cor. 
Xsti  AvG 

Church  of  the  Comforter,  279  E. 
162d  St. 

Collegiate: 

Fort  Washington,  W.  181st 
St.  and  Fort  V/ashington  Ave.; 
Knox  Memorial,  405  W.  41st 
St.:  Marbio.  6th  Ave.  and 
29th  St.;  Middle,  2d  Ave.  and  7th 
St.;  North,  113  Fulton  St.;  .St. 
Nicliolas,  5th  Ave.,  cor  48th  St.; 
Faith  Mission,  241  W.  60th  St.; 
Thirty-fourth  St.,  307  W.  34th 
St.;  Vermilye  Chapel,  410  W 
54th  St.;  West  End,  7Vth  St.  and 
West  End  Ave. 

Elmendorf  Chapel,  169  E.  12l3t  St 

Fordham  Manor,  Kingsbridge  Rd., 
cor.  Claflin  Terrace. 

Fourth  German,  412  W  45th  St. 

German  Evang.,  Ave  B  and  5th  St. 

German  Reformed,  353  E.  68th  St. 

Grace,  845  7th  Ave. 

Hamilton  Grange,  W.  149tli  St.  and 
Convent  Ave. 

Manor,  348  W.  26tU  St. 


REFORMED    CHURCH    IN 

AMERICA  — 

Continued. 

Melrose  (German) ,  Elton  Ave  ,  cor 

E.  156th  St. 
Mctt  Haven,  3d  Ave.,  cor.  146th  St. 
Reformed  Church  of  Harlem,   267 

Leno.x  Ave. 
Sixty-eighth  St.,  355  E.  68th  St. 
Sunshine  Chapel,  550  W.  40th  St. 
Union,  Ogden  Ave.,  near  169th  St 
Vermilye,  416  W.  54th  St. 
West  Farms,  Fairmount  PI.,  near 

Prospect  Ave. 
Zion  (Get man  Evangelical),  Steb- 

bins  Ave  ,  cor   Chisholm  St 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE 
UNITED  STA.TES. 

Bethany,  235  E.  109th  St. 
Harbor  Mission.  Ellis  I.oland. 
Martha  Memorial,  419  W.  52d  St 
St.  Paul's,  612  E.  141st  St. 

REFORMED    EPISCOPAL. 
St.  Paul's,  236th  St.  and  Vireo  Ave 

REFORMED    PRESBYTERIAN 
Second,  304  W.  122d  St. 
Third,  238  W.  23d  St. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 

Aichbishov  of  New  Yoit,  Patrick  J. 
Hayes,  D.  D. 

All    bauics ,    Madison    Ave.,    cor. 

129th  St 
Annunciation,  B.  V.  M.,  Convent 

Ave  ,  cor.  131st  St. 
Armenian,  E  29tli  St.,  bet  3d  and 

Lexington  Aves 
Ascension,   107th  St ,  near  B'way 
Assumption,  427  W.  49th  St. 
Blessed    Saciament,    AV.    71st    St 

and   Hroadw.'iy. 
Catholic     .Seamen's     Mis,3ion,  422 

West  St. 
Chinese     Catliolic     Mission,     103 

Park  St 
Corou's  Ch';isti.  535  W.  121st  St. 
Epiphany,  373  2d  Ave. 
Good  Siiepherd,  207th  St.  &  B'way. 
Guardian  Angel,  511  W.  23d  St. 
Holy  Cross,  835  W.  42d  St. 
Holy    Family,    Castle    Hill    Ave , 

cor   Watson  Ave. 
Holy  Innocents,  126  W.  37th  St. 
Holy  Name  Mission,  319  Bowery. 
Holy   Name  of  Jesus,  Amsterdam 

Ave.  and  96th  St. 
Holy  Rosary,  442  E.  110th  St 
Holy  Spirit,  1944  University  Ave 
Holy  Trinity,  205  W.  82d  St. 
Immaculate    Conception,    505    E 

14th  St. 
Immaculate  Conception  (German) 

385  E.  150th  St. 
Immaculate    Conception,    E.    Gun 

Hill  Rd  ,  cor.  Holland  Ave. 
Immaculate  Virgin  iSlission,  448  W 

56th  St. 
Incarnation,    1 75th    St.    and    St 

Nicholas  Ave. 
Ite  arl  Joseph  Chapel,  64  Catharine 

St. 
Marj',  Help  of  Chi-lsti-ans,  436  E. 

iinh  St. 

Mnry,  Star  of  the  Sea,  Governor's 

Island. 
Most  Holy  and  Immaculate  Heart 

o!  Mary,  375  Lafayette  St 
Most  Holy  Redeemer.  165  E.  3d  St 
Most  Precious  Blood,  115  Baxter  St. 
Nativity.  48  2d  Ave. 
Notre   Dame,    Morningside   Drive 

and  114th  St. 
Oui'  Lady  of  Esi)eranza,  IG6th  St., 

neap  Riverside  Drive. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC— Continued. 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,   236 

E.  90th  St 
Our  Lady  of  Grace,  14  Stanton  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  229  W. 

i4fch  St 
Our  Lady  of  Hope,  156th  St.,  near 

Broadway. 
Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  303  EUzabetli 

St. 
Our    Lady    of    Lourdes,    Convent 

Ave  and  W.  I42d  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  2504  Marion 

Ave. 

Chapel,  70  Washington  Ave. 
Cur  Lady  of  Mount  Cai'mel,  453 

E    115th  St. 
Our   Lady   of   Mount   Carmel,   E. 

187th  St ,  cor.  Belmont  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  321 

E.  61st  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Piano  di  Campa,  375 

2d  Ave 
Our  Ladv  of  Pity,  E.  15l3t  St.,  near 

Morriij  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Pompeii,  214  Bleecker 

St 
Om-  Lady  of  Solace,  White  Plains 

Rd.  and  Van  Nest  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  105  Pitt  St. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  7  State  St. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Scapular  of  Mount 

Carmel,  341  E.  28th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Victory,  171st  St.  and 

Webster  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Vilna,  570  Broome  St. 
Our  Lady  Queen  of  Angels,  228  E. 

113th  St. 
Our  Saviour,  183d  St.  and  Wash- 
ington Ave. 
Resurrection,  282  W.  151st  St. 
Sacre*   Heart,    Shakespeare    Ave., 

near  W.  169th  St. 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  447  W.51stSt. 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  E. 

33d  St.,  near  3d  Ave 
St   Adalbert's.  424  E.  156th  St. 
St   Albert's,  431  W.  47th  St. 
St    Agnes's,  143  E.  43d  St 
St  Aloj-sius's,  215  W.  132d  St. 
St   Alphonsus's,  312  W.  Broadway. 
St    Ambrose's,  539  W.  54th  .St. 

t.  Alidrew's,  Duane  St.,  cor.  City 

Hall  PI 
St.   Angela  Merlci's,   Morris  Ave. 

and  103d  St. 
St.  Ann's,  112  E.  12th  St. 
St    Ann's,  308  E.  110th  St. 
St.  An.selra's,  677  Tinton  Ave. 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  820  E.  166th 

St 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  153  Sullivan 

St. 
St  Anthony's,  Commonwealth  Ave., 

cor.  Mansion  St. 
St  Athanasius's,  Tiffany,  cor.  Fox  St. 
St.  Augustine's,  E.  167th  St.,  cor. 

Fulton  Ave. 
St.  Barnabas's,  241st  St.  and  Martha 

St.  Benedict  the  Moor,  342  W.  53d  St. 
St   Bernard's,  332  W.  14th  St. 
St    Boniface's,  882  2d  Ave. 
St.  Brendan's,  Pen-y  Ave.,  cor.  E. 

207th  St. 
St   Brigid's,  123  Ave.  B. 
St.  Catherine  of  Genoa,  W.  153d  St.. 

near  Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.   Catherine   of   Sienna,   420  E. 

69th  St. 
St.  Cecilia's,  120  E.  106th  St. 
St.  Charles  Borromeo'.s,  W.  141si; 

St.,  near  7th  Ave. 
St.  Clare's,  436  W.  36th  St. 
St.  Clemen's,  406  W.  40th  St. 
St.  Columba's,  339  W.  26th  St. 
S3.     Cyril    and     Methodius     (fOP 

Croatians).  552  W,  SOth  St. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC — Continued 

St.  Elizabeth's,  \V.  187tli  St ,  cor. 

Broadway. 
St.  Elizabeth  ol  Hungary,  345  E 

4th  St. 
St.   Frances  of  Rome,   Richardson 

Ave  ,  Wakefield, 
^■t.  Francis  de  Sales's,  139  E  96th  St 
St  Francis  of  Asslsi,  139  W.  31st  St 
St.  Francis  Xavier's,  42  W   ICth  St 
St.  Gabriel's,  312  E.  37th  St 
St.  George's  (Ruthenian  Gieelc),  28 

E.  7th  St. 
St.  George's  (Syrian),  98  Washing- 
ton St. 
St.   Gregory   the  Great,   90th   St., 

near  Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.  Ignatius   Loyola's,   Park  Ave  , 

cor.  E   84th  St. 
St.  James's,  32  James  St. 
St.    .lean    Baptiste,    76th    St.    and 

I^exiugton  Ave. 
St.  Jerome's,  Alexander  Ave.,  cor 

138th  St. 
St  Joachim's,  22  Roosevelt  St. 
St  John  Baptist's,  209  W.  30th  St 
St.  John  Chrysostom's,   167th  St 

and  Hoe  Ave. 
St  John  Evangelist's,  355  E.  55th  St 
St  John  Nepomuk,  350  E.  57th  St. 
St    John's,  2911  Kingsbridge  Ave 
St  John  the  Martyi-'s,  254  E.  72a  St 
St.  Josepli's,  .'iO  6th  Ave. 
St  Joseph's,  04  Catharine  St. 
St.  Joseph's,  1943  Bathgate  Ave. 
St.  Joseph's  (German),  408  E.  87th 

St. 
St.  Joseph's,  125th  St  ,  cor.  Morn 

Ingside  Ave. 
St.  Joseph's,  57  Washington  St. 
St    Leo's,  11  E    28tli  St. 
St.  Lucy's,  344  E    lU-lth  St. 
6t.    Luke's,    E.    138th    St ,    near 

St  Ann's  Ave. 
St.  Malachy's,  243  W.  49th  St. 
St.  Margaret's,  Riverdale. 
St.    Mark    the    Evangelist    (Col.), 

63  W.  138th  St 
St    Mai-tin  of  Tours,  E.  182d  St  , 

cor.  Grote. 
St  MaryMagdalen's,  529E.  17thSt 
St.  Mary's,  438  Grand  St. 
St.  Mary's,  E.  215th  St .  cor.  White 

Plains  Rd. 
St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea,  596  City 

Island  Ave.,  City  Island. 
St.   Matthew's,   W.  67th  St ,  near 

Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.  Michael's,  418  W.  34th  St. 
St.  Monica's,  409  E.  7Si,h  St. 
St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentlne,  Andrews 

Ave.,  cor.  W.  Fordham  Rd. 
St   Nicholas's,  125  2d  St 
St,  Patrick's,  Mott  St  ,cor  Prince  St. 
St.    Patrick's'  Cathedral,    cqr.    5th 

Ave.  and  50th  St 
St.  Paul's,  115  E.  117th  St. 
St.  Paul  the  Apostle's,  Columbus 

Ave.  and  W    60th  St. 
St   Peter's,  20  Barclay  St. 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul's,  159th  St.  and 

St.  Ann's  Ave. 
St   Philip  Neri's,  Grand  Boulevard 
and  Concourse,  opp.  E.  202d  i'X 
St.  Pius's,  416  E.  145th  St. 
St.  Raphael's.  W.  41st  St ,  bet  lOtli 

and  11th  Aves. 
St.  Raymond's,  Walker  Ave  ,  cor 

Castle  Hill  Ave. 
St  Rita  of  Cascia,  442  College  Ave 
St    Roch's,  734  E    150th  St. 
St.  Rose's,  Cannon  St ,  near  Broome 
St  Rose  of  Lima,  W.  165th  St.,  near 

Amsterdam  Ave. 
St  Stanislaus's.  107  7ih  St 
St   Stephen's,  149  E.  28th  St. 
St.   Stephen   of   Hungary.   420   E 
14th  St. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC — Continued. 

St.  Ttomas  the  Apostle's,  W.  118th 

St.,  near  St   Nicholas  Ave. 
St  Thomas  Aquinas's,  E.  Tremont 

Ave.,  near  Daly  Ave. 
St.     Valentine's,     E.     221st     St  . 

Williamsbridge 
St.     Veronica's,     Christopher     St., 

near  Greenwich. 
St  Vincent  de  Paul's,  127  W.  23d  St. 
St.  Vincent  Ferrer's,   E.  68th  St., 

and  Lexington  Ave. 
Transflgm-ation,  25  Mott  St. 

SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTISTS. 

New    Yolk  Conference,   32     Union 
Square  East 

Bronx  English,  169th  St.   near  Bos- 
ton   Rd.    (using    Grace    Baptist 

Church). 
Bronx  German   163d  St.  and  Eagle 

Ave. 
Finnish.  343  W.  84th  St. 
New  York  Swedish,  E.   137th  St. 

near  Willis  Ave   (using  Swedish 

Presbyterian  Church). 
English,    145th    St.    and    Convent 

Ave.,  (using  Washington  Heights 

BaptLst  Church) . 
German,  429  E.  77th  St. 
Harlem  (Col.),  144-146  W.  13l3tSt. 
Hungarian,  334  E.  86th  St. 


UNITARIAN. 

Denominational   Headguarlers,    104 

E.  eoth  St. 
All  Souls',  4th  Ave  and  20th  St.  ■ 
Lenox  Ave  ,  Lenox  Ave  ,  cor   121st 

St 

UNITED   PRESBYTERIAN. 
Charles  Street,  at  No  41. 
East,  Lorillard  Place  and  E    187tli 

St. 
First,  16  \V   lOSth  St 
Second,  W.  172d  St   and  Audubon 

Ave. 
West  44th  St  ,  434  W   44th  St 

UNIVERSALIST. 
Fourth  (Divine  Paternity),  Central 
Park  West  and  76th  St 

MISCELLANEO  US 
All  Night  Mission,  8  Bowery. 
Arabian  Mission.  25  E    22d  St. 
Armenian    221  E.  27th  St. 
Beacon  Light  Rescue  Mission,  2372 

3d  Ave. 
Beulah  Wesieyan.  33  W.  132d  St. 
Bowery  Mission.  227  Bowery. 
Broome     Street     Tabernacle,     395 

Bioome  St. 
Cah'ary   Christian  Church,   52  E 

133d  St. 
Calvary  Chapel,  346  E.  23d  St. 
Catharine    Mission,    22   Catharine 

Slip. 
Charlton     Street     Memorial,     34 

Charlton  St. 
Chinese  Catholic  Mission,  103  Park 

St. 
Chinese  Mission,  233  E.  31st  St. 
Christian    Rescue    Church    of    the 

Living  God,  338  W.  41st  St. 
Christ's  Mission,  331  W   57th  St. 
Christian  Israelite's  Sanctuary,  108 

1st  St. 
Church  Mission  of  Hell),  37  E.  2Sth 

St. 
Church  of  the  Son  of  Man   227  E. 

104  th  St. 
Church  of    the  Strangers   (Deems 

Memorial)    307  W.  57th  St 
Colored  Mission,  225  W.  30th  St 
Divine  Inspiration  (Spiritualist),  20 

W.  91st  St. 


M  ISC  ELLA  NEO  US — Continued. 

Doyers   Street   Midnight   Mission, 

5  Doyers  St. 
Eighth   Avenue   Mission,   290   8th 

Ave. 
Ethical  Culture  Society,  33  Central 

Paric  West. 
First  Emanuel,  105  W.  130th  St. 
First  German  (Spiritualist),  59th  St. 

and  Columbus  Ave. 
First  Hungarian  Reformed  Church, 

344  E.  69th  St. 
Five  Points  MiBSioD,69  Madison  St. 
Galilee  Mission.  340  E.  23d  St. 
Glad    Tidings    Assembly,    454  W. 

42d    St. 
God,  Church  of.  Missionary  Home, 

2132  Grand  Ave. 
Gospel  Mission   346  W.  45th  St 
Gospel   Tabernacle,   44th   St.   and 

8th  Ave. 
Harlem  Gospel  Tabernacle,  12  W. 

131st  St. 
Hebrew     Christian     Mission,    280 

Rivington  St. 
Holy  Church  of  God,  225  E.  73d  St. 
Holy    Church    of    New  Covenant 

(Col.),   2161   Madison   Ave. 
"In  As  Much"  Mission,  582  Hud- 
son St    " 
International  Bible  Students'  Ass'n, 

25  Mlnetta  Lane. 
Japanese  Mission,  330  E.  67tU  St. 
Labor  Temple,  2d  Ave.  and  14th  St. 
Latcer  Day  Saints'  Church,  151  VV. 

12.5th    St. 
Lavenburg  Hanna   Home,    319   E. 

17th  St. 
Mariners',  166  11th  Ave 
McAuley    Cremorne    Mission,    216 

W   35th  St. 
McAuley's  Water  St    Mission,  310 

Water  St 
Messiah,  E  34th  St.,  cor.  Park  Ave. 
Midnight  Mission  (office).  289  4th 

Ave. 
Missione  Cristiana,  300  W.  69th  St. 
Mormon,  Church  of  Jcsus  Christ, 

151  W.  125th  St. 
Morning     Star    Chinese    Mission, 

13    Doyers   St. 
Mount   Calvary   Mission,   223    W. 

134th  St. 
New   Apostolic,   207   E.    120th   St. 
l>Jcw      Church       (Swcdcnborgian) 

3.5th  St.  near  Park  Ave. 
New  Thought,    Criterion    Theatre 

(ofiice,  liO  W    34tli  St.) 
Olivet  Memorial,  59  2d  St. 
Ooeu  Door  Mission,  033  Hudson  St. 
Fentooostal  Kiizarenc,  210  W    14th 

St 
People's  Tabernacle,  52  E.  102d  St. 
Progressive     .Spu-itualists'    Church, 

325  W.  59th  St. 
Rescue  Society,  5  Dovers  St. 
Resurrection,  121  7th  St. 
St.  Illuminator,  221  E.  29th  St. 
St.    Matthew's   Cliurc'a   of   Divine 

Truth       (Spliitualist),     253    W. 

131st    St. 
Salvation   Army    (sec   Index). 
Seamen's     Christian     Association, 

399  West  St 
Seventh    Day    Christian,    151    W. 

125th    St. 
Seventh     Street    Jewish    Mission, 

152  7  th  St. 
Society  of  Ethical  Culture,  2  W. 


64th  St. 

Son  of  Man,  227  E.  104th  St. 

Spanish  Evangelical,  9  Madison 
Ave 

Spirit  of  God  Christian  Mission- 
ary  Church,   25  Mlnetta   Lane. 

Spiritual  and  Ethical  Society,  142 
W.    125th   St. 

Strachan,  Margaret,  Home  Chapel, 


St  Teresa's,  Rutgers,  cor  Henry  St  iDivine  Science,  First.  Hotel  Astor.l     105  W.  27tli  St. 
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CHURCHES  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX — Continued. 


MISCELLANEO  US— Continued 

Strangers  (Deems  Memorial),  309 
W.  57th  St. 

Temple  (Unsectarian),  22  W.  63d 
St. 

Temple  of  International  Bible  Stu- 
dents' Ass'n,  Inc  ,  22  W.  63d  St. 

Theosopliical  Society,  25  W.  45th 
St 

Tremont  Temple,  Burnside  Ave, 
and  Grand  Boulevard. 

Trinity  (Wesleyan  Methodist),  2109 
Madison  Ave. 


MISCELLANEOUS— Continued. 

True  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch, 

21  Bank  St. 
Union  Pilgrim  Rescue,  Holy  Church 

of   the   New   Covenant,   677   E 

232d   St 
Union  Pilgrim  Rescue  Mission,  231 

E     127th   St. 
Universal  Spiritualist  Church,  165 

W.   131st  St. 
Vedanta  Society,  236  Central  Pari; 

West 
Volunteers  of  America  (see  Index). 


MISCELLANEOUS— Continuea. 

Waldenslan    Church    (French  and 

Italian),  405  W.  41st  St. 
Welcome    Mission,   239  W.  145th 

St. 
Welsh    Calvinlstic,    605  W.    155th 

St. 
West   Farms  Mission,   1833  West 

Farms  Road. 
West  Side  Gospel  Mission,  269  W. 

47th  St. 
White  Cross  Gospel  Mission,  325 

W.  41st  St 


CHURCHES    iN    BROOKLYN. 


iiAPTlST. 


cor 

Bay 

,  cor 

near 


and 


St. 


Antioch,  163  Prince  St. 
Baptist    Temple,    3d    Ave.. 

Schermerhorn  St. 
Bay    Ridge    (Swedish),    257 

Ridge  Ave. 
Bedford  Heights,   Bergen  St. 

Rogeis  Ave. 
Berean    (Co!  ),    Bergen    St., 

Rochester  Ave. 
Bergen  St ,  697  Bergen  St. 
Bethany     (Col.j,     Clermont 

Atlantic  Aves 
Bethel    (Col.),    263    Bergen 
Borough  Part,  4Sth  St.  and  13th  Ave 
Bushwicls    Ave  ,    Bushwick    Ave 

cor   Weirfield  St. 
Calvary,  14th  St.,  ne.qr  4th  Ave. 
Central,  170  Adelphi  St. 
Concord  (Col),  Duffield  St,  near 

Myrtle  Ave 
East  End,  Van  .Sicklen  Ave.,  near 

Glenmore  Ave. 
Emmanuel.    Lafayette    Ave.,    cor 

St.  James's  PI 
Euclid  Ave.,  Euclid  Ave.,  cor.  Hill  St 
First,   Keao   St.   and    Marcy   Ave 
First  in   Williamsburg,   Lee  Ave 

cor.  Keap  St 
First      Canar.?ie.      Hemsen      Ave 

Canarsie 
First  in  East  New  York,  Hendri> 

St.,  near  Fulton  St. 
First  (Col ).  E    15th  St  ,  near  Ave 

X,  Sheepshead  Bay. 
First    German,    E     D.,    Montrose, 

near  Union  Ave. 
First  German,  Pro.?pect  Ave.,  near 

6th  Ave. 
First  in  Piorreporit   (see    "Baptist 

Temple") 
First  Italian,  16  Jackson  St. 
First  Nor    Danish,  4th  Ave 

32d  St. 
First  Swedish,  513  Dean  St. 
Friendship,  447  Elton  rit 
Grace,  6th  Ave.  and  53d  St. 
Greene   Ave  ,    Greene   Ave  , 

Lewis  Ave. 
Greenwood,  7th  Ave.  and  6th  St 
Hanson  Place,  Hanson  PI.,  cor. 

Portland  Ave 
Holy   Trinity    (Col),   595   Classon 

Ave. 
Kenilworth,  Bedford  Ave.  and  Ave 

G. 
Lefferts  Park,  76th  St.  and  14th  Ave 
Lenox   Road,   Nostrand  Ave.,  cor 

Lenox  Rd 
McDonough  St  .  Patchen  Ave  ,  cor 

McDonough  St. 
Marcy    Ave.,    .Marcy    Ave ,    cor 

Putnam  Ave 
Memorial,  8th  .\ve.  and  16th  St. 
Mount  Lebanon,  291  Howard  Ave 
Prospect  Park.  Ave.  C  and  E.  4th  St 
Redeemer,  cor    Cortelyou  Rd.  and 

E.  18th  St. 
Salem,  Snyder  Ave.  and  Prospect 

St.  (Flatbush). 
Second   German,   Evergreen  Ave. 

cor.  Woodbine. 


near 


BAPTIST — Continued. 

Sixth  Ave.,  6th  Ave.  and  Lincoln  PI 
Strong     Place,     Strong     PI.,     cor 

Degraw  St. 
Sumner  Ave ,   Sumner  Ave.,   cor 

Decatur  St 
Swedish    Ebenezer,    Herkimer    St 

and  Schenectady  Ave. 
rabernacle.  Clinton  St.,  cor.  3d  PI 
Union,  Noble,  near  Manhattan  Ave. 
Washington  Ave.,  Washington  Ave., 

cor.  (3ates  Ave. 
Williamsburg    Jewish    Mission, 

Throop  Ave.,  Walton  St. 
Wyckoff,     Summerfield     St.     and 

Forest  Ave  ,  Evergreen. 

CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

SCIENTIST. 

First,  New  York  Ave  and  Dean  St 
Second,  67th  St ,  between  Sd  and 

4th  Aves 
Third,  Beverly  Rd.  and  E.  19th  .St 
Society,  8647  18th  Ave. 


CONOREGA  TIONAL. 

Beecher  Memorial,  Herkimer  St 
near  Rockawaj'  Ave. 

Borough  Park,  49th  St  and  Fori 
Hamilton  Ave 

Bushwick  Ave  ,  Bushwick  Ave 
cor.  Cornelia  St 

Central,  Hancock  St  ,  near  Frank- 
lin Ave 

Christ,  Cone'  Island  Ave  and  Ave.  I 

Clinton  Ave ,  Clinton  Ave ,  cor 
Lafayette  Ave.;  Atlantic  Ave 
Chapel,  Atlantic  and  Grand  Aves 

Dyker  Heiglits,  S3d  St  ana  12th 
Ave 

Evangel.  Bedford  Ave.  and  Haw- 
thorne St. 

Flatb\i.sh,  Dorchester  Rd  ,  cor.  E 
18th  St. 

Kin'is  Highway,   E    ISth  St    and 
i     Ave   P. 
near  Lewis  Ave,  Lewis  Ave,  cor.  Mad- 
I     ison  St 

Mapleton  Park,  65th  St ,  near  18th 
Ave. 

Xazarene,  412  Herkimer  St 

Ocean  Ave  ,  Ocean  Ave.  and  Ave  I 

Park  .Slope,  8th  Ave  ,  cor.  2d  St. 

Parkville,  18th  Ave.  and  E.  5th  St 

Pilgrim  (Swedish),  413  Atlantic  Ave 

Pilgrims,  Henry  St ,  cor.  Remsen. 

Plymouth,  Orange  St ,  near  Hicks; 
Mayflower  Mission,  Johnson  and 
Lawrence  Sts.;  (Col)  Chapel, 
Canarsie. 

Puritan  Chapel,  l^afayette  and 
Marcy  Aves. 

Redeemer  (Italian),  158  Carroll  St 

Rockaway  Ave.,  Rockaway  Ave., 
near  Blake  Ave. 

Rugby,  49th  St.  and  Church  Ave. 

Russo-Lettish,  Remsen  and  Henry 
Sts. 

South,  President  St.,  cor.  Court  St. 

St.  Mark's,  Decatur  St„  near  Ralph 
Ave. 


CONGREGATIONAL— Continued 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  New  York  Ave. 

and  Sterling  PI. 
Swedish-Finnish,  740  41st  St. 
Tabernacle,  326  55th  St. 
Tompkins    Ave.,    "Tompkins    Ave., 

cor.  McDonough  St.;  Park  Ave. 

Branch,  Park  Ave.,  cor.  Marcy, 

DISCIPLES    OF   CHRIST. 
Borough  Park,  12th  Ave.  and  45th  St. 
Christian,  Sterling  PI.  and  7th  Ave. 
Flatbush,  Dorchester  Rd.  and  Marl- 
borough 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOC  I A  TION. 
Church  of  Peace,   Ridgewood  and 

Nichols  Aves. 
Emanuel,  400  Melrose  St. 
HarrLson  Ave.,   121   Harrison  Ave 
St.  John's,  1737  Linden  St. 
Salem's,  1200  Jefferson  Ave. 
St.  Paul's,  541  Leonard  St. 
Zion's,  Liberty  Ave  ,  near  Wyona  St. 

FRIENDS. 

Friends  (Hicksite),  110  Schermer- 
horn St 

Soc.  Friends  (Orthodox),  Lafayette 
and  Washington  Aves 

GERMAN    EVANG.    SYNOD. 

Bethlehem,  Coitelyou  Rd.,  at 
Ocean  Parkway  and  E.  7th  St 

JEWISH. 
Ahawath  Achim.  710  Quincy  St. 
Ahawath  Chesed,  742  Jefferson  Ave. 
Ahawath  Israel,  108  Noble  St. 
.4hawath   Scholom  Beth  Aron,   98 

Scholes  St 
Anshe  Ernes,  136  Stanhope  St'. 
Asifas  Israel,  420  Wallabout  St. 
Beth    Israel,     Harrison    St.,    near 

Court  St. 
Beth  Jacob,  S.  3d  St.,  near  Marcy 

Ave. 
Bcih  El,  110  Noble  St ,  Greenpoiut; 

12th  Ave.  .and  41st  St. 
Beth  Elohim,  274  Keap  St. 
Beth    Emeth,    Church    Ave.    and 

Marlboro    Road. 
Beth     Hamedrosh     Hagodol,     337 
^Sackman   St 

Beth  Jehudah,  904  Bedford  Ave. 
Bikur  Cholim,  Wyona,».near  Fulton 

St. 
Bnai  Israel,  4th  Ave   and  54th  St. 
B'nal  Jacob,  136  Prospect  Ave. 
Bnai  Sholaura,  399  9th  St. 
Congregation    Anshe    Sfard,    14th 

Ave.  and  45th  St. 
Congregation  Men  of  Justice,  1674 

Park  PI. 
Eighth  Ave.  Temple,  8th  Ave.  and 

Garfield  Place. 
Emanuel    Temple,   4th    Ave.  ana 

49th  St. 
Israel,  Bedford  and  Lafayette  Aves 
Lovers  of  Peace,  Leonard  St ,  cor. 

Stagg. 
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CHURCHES  IN  BROOKLYN— Continued. 


JEWISH— Contimted 

Mount  Slnal,  State  and  Hoyt  Sts. 
Oheb   Zedek,   Howard   Ave.,   near 

Herkimer  St. 
Peoples  Temple,  Bay  Parkway  and 

85th  St. 
Shaare  Zedek,  Putnam  Ave.,  near 

Reid  Ave. 
Sons  of  Israel,  Bay  22d  St.,  near 

Benson  Ave. 
Temple    Beth    Shoiom,    20th  and 

Benson  Aves. 
Temple    Pctach    Tikveh,    Lincoln 

PI.,  cor.  Rochester  Ave. 
Tifereth  Israel,  397  14th  Ave.;  Ken- 
sington 
Tifereth    Zion,    Eastern    Parkway 

and  Prospect  PI 
Wyona  St.  Temple,  2S36  Atlantic 

Ave. 
Zemach  Zedek,  125  Moore  St. 

LUTHERAN. 

Advent,  E.  12th  St.  and  Ave.  P. 

Ascension,  13th  Ave    and  51st  St-. 

Bethlehem,  6th  Ave.  and  51st  St. 

Bethlehem,  Marlon  St ,  near  Reid 
Ave. 

Bethlehem,  Pacific  St  and  3d  Ave. 

Calvary,  Rochester  Ave.,  near  Her- 
kimer St. 

Christ,  1034  Lafayette  Ave 

Covenant,  Catalpa  and  Buchinan 
Aves 

Danish,  193  9tb  St. 

Deaf  Mission,  Bushwick  Ave.  and 
Jefferson  St. 

Emmanuel,  421  7th  St. 

Epiphany,  841  Sterling  PI. 

Evangelical,  Schermerhorn  St . 
neai  Court  St. 

Finnish,  44th  St.,  near  8th  Ave. 

Finnish  Seamen's  Mission,  529 
Clinton  St. 

First,  Scandinavian,  152  Russell  St 

Good  Shepherd,  4th  Ave  &  75th  St 

Good  Shepherd,  315  Fenimore  St. 

Grace,  Bushwick  Ave  and  Wcir- 
fleld  St. 

Holy  Trinity,  Jefferson  St.,  near 
Knickerbocker  Ave. 

Immanuel,  S.  Gth  St.,  near  Driggs 
Ave. 

Immanuel   (Col.),  1524  Bergen  St 

Incarnation,  54th  St.  and  4th  Ave 

Lithuanian,  145  Skillman  Ave. 

Mediator,  68th  St.  and  Bay  Park- 
way. 

Messiah,  129  Russell  St. 

Mission,  125  Conover  St. 

Norwegian,  4th  Ave   and  63d  St. 

Norv/egian,  4th  Ave  and  46th  St. 

Norwegian,  12th  Ave.  and  60th  St 

Norwegian,  22  Woodhuil  St. 

Norwegian,  Henry  St  ,  near  4th 
Place.  ■ 

Norwegian  .Seamen's,  1 11  Pioneer  St 

Our  Saviour,  21  Covert  St. 

Redeemer,  Lenox  Rd  and  Flat- 
bush  Ave. 

Redeemer,  204  Troy  Ave 

Reformation,  Barbey  St.,  near  Ar- 
lington Ave. 

St.  Andrew's,  St  Nicholas  Ave.  and 
Harman  St. 

St  Jacoby,  4th  Ave  ,  near  54th  St 

St.  John's,  193  Maujer  St.    • 

St.  John's,  84th  St.  and  16th  Ave. 

St.  John's,  New  Jersey  Ave.,  near 
Liberty  St. 

St  John's,  283  Prospect  Ave. 

St.  John's,  Milton  St ,  near  Man- 
hattan Ave. 

St.  Luke's,  AVashington  Ave.,  near 
De  Kalb  Ave. 

St.  Mark'B,  Bushwick  Ave.,  opp. 
Jefferson  St. 


L  UTHERAN — Continued. 
St.  Mark's,  1288  ProSpect  St. 
St.   Matthew's,   E    92d   St.,   near 

Flatlands  Ave. 
St.  Matthew's,  197  N.  5th  St. 
St.  Matthew's,  6th  Ave.  and  2d  St 
St.  Paul's,  Knickerbocker  Ave.  and 

Palmetto  St. 
St.  Paul's.  Henry  St.,  near  3d  PI 
St.    Paul's,     Neptune    Ave.    and 

Henry  St. 
St.  Paul's,  S.  5th  and  Rodney  Sts 
St.  Peter's,  Bedford  Ave.,  near  De 

Kalb  Ave. 
St.  Peter's,  94  Iiale  Ave. 
St.  Pliilip's,  287  Magenta  St. 
St.  Stephen's,    Net/kirk    Ave.    and 

E.  28th  St. 
Scandina. -Norwegian,  194  Kent  St 
Swedish,  3d  Ave.  and  Paciflo  St 
Swedis.T,  521  Leonard  St. 
Swedish,  46th  St.,  near  4th  Ave 
Swedish,  392  McUonough  St. 
Swedish,  Ashford    St ,    near    Glen- 
more  Ave. 
Swedish,  59th  Bt  and  11th  Ave. 
Swedish-Finnish,     44th    St.,     near 

7th  Ave. 
Trinity,  249  Degraw  St. 
Wartburg  Chapel,  Georgia  Ave  and 

Fulton  St 
Zion,  Henry  St.,  near  Clark  St. 
Zion,  Bedford    Ave  ,    near    Church 

Ave. 

METHODIST   EPISCOPAL. 

Andrew's,  Riclimond  St.,  near  Ful- 
ton St. 
Bethel  Ship  (Norwegian),  297  Car- 
roll St. 
Bethel,  Wesleyan,  757  3d  Ave. 
Borough  Park,  50th  St.  and  14th  Av. 
Bowdish,     Neck     Road     and   Van 

Sicklen  St 
Buffalo    Ave ,    Buffalo   Ave.,    cor. 

Bergen  St 
Bushwick  Ave.  Central,  Bushwick 

Ave.,  cor.  Madison  St. 
Cornerstone     Temple,    Manhattan 

Ave.  and  Noble  St. 
Cropsey  Ave.,  Cropsey  Ave  ,  near 

Bay  35th  St 
De  Kalb  Ave.,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  near 

Franklin  Ave. 
Ebcnezer  Wesleyan,  118  Myrtle  Ave 
Eighteenth  St  ,  18th  St ,  near  5th 

Ave. 
timbury,   Decatur  St ,   cor.   Lewis 

Ave 
Fenimore  St.,   Fenimore  St.,   neai 

Rogers  Ave. 
First  (Sands  St.  Memorial).  Henry. 

cor.   Clark   St. 
First  PI.,  1st  P!  ,  cor   Henry  St       i 
Flatlands,   Flatlands   Ave    and  E 

40th  St  I 

Fleet  Sti,  43  Fleet  St  ) 

Fourth  Ave  ,  4th  Ave  ,  cor.  47th  St 
Goodsell,      Sheridan      Ave.,      cor 

McKinley  Ave 
Grace,  7th  Ave  ,  coi.  St.  John's  PI 
Grace,  4th  and  Ovington  Aves. 
GreeneAve  (German),  1171  Greene 

Ave. 
Greenpoint,   Manhattan  Ave.   and 

Noble  St 
Hanson  PI ,   Hanson  PI.,  cor    St 

Felix  St. 
Herkimer  St.,  Russell  PI.  and  Her- 
kimer St. 
Immanuel  (Swedish),  426  Dean  St 
Janes,  Reid  Ave.,  cor.  Monroe  St. 
Knickerbocker  Ave.,  Knickerbocker 

Ave.,  cor.  Menahan  St. 
Marcy    Ave..    Marcy    Ave.,  cor. 

Penna.  Ave. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL— 
Contiimcd 

New  York  Ave ,  New  York  Ave , 

cor.  Dean  St. 
Norwegian,  St    Paul,   Bethel  Ship 

Mission,Richardsand  SullivanSla. 
Nostrand  Ave  ,  Nostrand  Ave.,  cor. 

Quincy  St. 
Ocean   Parkway,   Ocean   Parkway, 

near  Foster  Ave. 
Prospect     Ave..     Greenwood     and 

Prospect  Aves 
St.  James's,  S4th  St..  near  20tb  Ave, 
St.     John's.     Bedford     Ave ,     cor. 

Wilson  St 
St    Mark's,  Ocean  Ave  ,  cor.  Bev- 
erly Rd 
St    Paul's  (German),  Marcy  Ave, 

cor.  Penn  .St. 
Sdlem  (Geiiuan),  Vanderveer  Park, 

E.  38th  St.  and  Ave   li 
Shcepsheart  Bay,  \'ooiiiie3  Ave  ,cor. 

Ocean  Ave. 
Simpson,  Clermont  Ave  ,  cor.  Wil- 

loughby  Ave 
Sixth  Ave.,  Sth  St  ,  near  6th  Ave. 
South  Second.  191  S   2d  St. 
South   Third   St ,   S    3d   St.,   near 

Hewes  St. 
Summerfield,      Washington     Ave , 

cor.  Greene  Ave. 
Sunset  Park,  7th  Ave.  and  45th  St. 
Swedish  Bethany,  St.  John's  Place, 

near  Albany  Ave. 
Swedish  Elim,  4Sth  St.  and  7th  Ave. 
Union,  Leonard,  cor.  Conselyea  St. 
Vanderveer  Park,  E    31st  St    and 

Glenwood  Rd. 
Warren  St.,  \Yanen,  nr.  Smith  St. 
Wesley,  Glenmore  Ave.,  cor.  Atkins. 
Williams  Ave.,  Williams  Ave  ,  near 

.Atlantic  Ave. 

METHODIST   EPISCOPAL 
(Af'PICAX). 

Bethel,     Schenectady     Ave ,     cor. 

Dean  St. 
Bridge  St.,  313  Bridge  St. 
Grace,  332  Classon  Ave 
St    John's,    Howard   and   Atlantic 

Aves. 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL 
(.AFRICAiV,    ZION) 
Fir.st,  W.  3d  St.,  Coney  Lsland. 
Fleet  St.,  Bridge  St, .  near  Myrtle 

Ave. 
Jones,  Bergen  St.,  near  Classon  Ave, 
Union,  Ralph  Ave.,  near  Bergen  St, 

METHODIST,  'FREE. 
First,  124  I6th  St. 
Hooper  St ,  76  Hooper  St. 

METHODIST.    PRIMITIVE. 
First,  Park  Pi.,  near  Nostrand  Ave. 
Orchard,  49  Oakland  St 

METHODIST.  PROTESTANT. 
Christ,  Couey  Island  Ave.  and  Ave, 

I. 
Grace,  E  92d  St  and  Church  Lane. 

MORAVIAN. 
First,  Jay  St ,  near  Mjrtle  Ave. 

PENTECOSTAL. 

Atlantic,  568  Atlantic  Ave.,  near 
4th  Ave. 

Bedford,  Ainslie  St.  and  Manhat- 
tan Ave. 

John  Wesley,  Saraitoga  Ave.  anfl 
Surapter  St. 

Nazarene,  Utica  Ave.,  bet.  De&a 
and  Bergen  Sta. 
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CHURCHES  IN  BROOKLYN — Continued 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

Ainslie  St.,  near  Manlmttan  Ave. 
Arlington    Ave.,    cor.    Elton    St  ; 

Italian  Br  ,  277  Elton  St 
Bay    Ridge,    81st   St.,    cor.    Ridge 

Boulevard;    Fort     Hamilion 

Branch,  94th  St.  and  4th  Ave. 
Bediord,  Dean  St ,   cor.  Nostrand 

Ave. 
Bethany,    McDenough    St.,    near 

Howard  Ave 
Borough  Park,  46th  St    and   15th 

Ave. 
Bushwick  Ave.,  Bushwlck  Ave.  and 

Menahan  St. 
Central,  Marcy  Ave  ,  cor  Jefferson 

Ave. 
Classon   Ave  ,    Classon   Ave ,    cor 

Monroe  St. 
Cuyler,  358  Pacific  St 
Dutyea,  Sterling  PI    and  Underhill 

Ebenezer,  Stockholm  St  ,  near  St. 

Nicholas  Ave 
Fifth    German,    Halsey    St.,    near 

Central  Ave 
First    English,    VvMlloughby    Ave., 

near  Broadway. 
First,   Henry   St,  near  Clark   St.; 

City  Park  Br  ,  209  Concord  St. 
First  of  Bensonhurst,  23d  Ave.  and 

83d  St. 
Flatbush,  E    23d  St ,  near  Foster 

Ave. 
Franklin  Ave.,  165  Franklin  Ave. 
Giedens'  Kirche,  Willoughby  Ave., 

near  Broadway. 
Glenmore  Ave.,  Glenmore  Ave.,  cor. 

Doscher     St.;      Kusso     Lettish 

Church    Mission,    Remsen    and 

Henry    Sts. 

ace,  Stuyvesant  Ave.,  cor.  Jef- 

lerson  Ave 
Greene   Ave ,    Greene   Ave.,    near 

Reid  Ave. 
Horaecrest,    eor.     Ave.  T  and  E 

15th  St. 
Irving   Square,   Weirfleld   St.   and 

Hamburg  Ave. 
Lafayette  Ave.,  Lafayette  Ave.,  cor. 

S.  Oxford  St  ;  Gregg  Chapel,  190 

4th       Ave.;       Cumberland      St 

Church,    103   Cumberland   St. 
Lefferts  Park,  15th  Ave.  and  72d  St. 
Memorial,  7th  Ave  ,  cor.  St.  John's 

PI. 
Mount  Olivet,  Evergreen  Ave  ,  cor 

Troutman  St. 
Nob'e  St.,  Noble  St  ,  cor.  Lorlmer  St. 
Olivet,  Bergen  St.,  near  6th  Ave 
Prospect    Heights,    8lh    Ave.,    cor. 

ntb  St. 
Spencer     Memorial,     Clinton     St , 

cor.  Remsen  .St. 
Siloam  (Col),  406  Lafayette  Ave 
South,  24th  St.,  near  4th  Ave. 
South   Third    St  ,    S.    3d   St.,   cor. 

Driggs  Ave 
Throop    Ave ,    Throop    Ave.    and 

Macon  St. 
Wells     Memorial,     Gleuwood    and 

Argyle  Rds. 
Westminster,  Clinton  St  ,  cor.  1st  PI. 
Wyckoff  Heights,  Harmau  St ,  near 

St   Nicholas  Ave 

UNITED    PRESBYTERIAN. 

E.  Brooklyn,  Enfield  and  Etna  Sts 
Knox,  6th  Ave.  and  48th  St. 
Second,  Atlantic  Ave.,  cor.  Bond  St 
South,  75th  St.,  near  6th  Ave 
Westminster,    Bainbridge   St.   and 
Hopklnson  Ave. 

PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL. 

Frederick  Burgess,  Bishop, 

Garden  City,  L.  I. 

Advent,  75th  St   and  17th  Ave. 
All  Saints'.  7th  Ave.,  cor.  7th  St. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL — 

Continued. 

Annunziazione  (Italian),  1412  67th 
St. 

Ascension,  Kent  St ,  near  Manhat- 
tan Ave. 

Atonement,  17th  St ,  near  5th  Ave 

Calvary,  906  Bushwiek  Ave. 

Clirist,  E.  D.,  Bedford  Ave  .  near 
Division  Ave. 

Christ,  Clinton  St.,  cor.  Harris.m  St. 

Christ    Chapel,    ^Volcott  St ,   near 
Van  Brunt  St. 

Christ,  Ridge  Boulevard  and  73d  St. 

Emmanuel,  E.  23d  St.,  Sheepshead 
Bay. 

Epiphany.  Ave.  R  and  E    17th  St. 

Good   Shepherd,    McDonough   St , 
near  Lewis  Ave.  - 

Grace,  E.  D  ,  Conselyea  St.,  near 
Lorlmer  St. 

Grace,  Hicks  St.,  cor.  Grace  Court. 

Holy    Apostles,    Greenwood    Ave., 
cor.  Prospect. 

Holy  Comforter  Chapel,  44  Debe- 
voise  St. 

Holy  Cross  Mission,  176  St.  Nicho- 
las Ave.' 

Holy    Spirit,    Bay    Parkway,    cor 
82d  St. 

Holy    Trinity,     Clinton    St ,    eor 
Montague  St 

Incarnation,  Gates  Ave  ,  near  Clas- 
son Ave. 

Messiah,    Greene   Ave ,  cor    Cler- 
mont Ave 

Nativity,  Ocean  Ave.  and  Ave.  F 

Redeemer,  Pacific  St .  cor.  4th  Ave. 

St   Agnes,  2005  GOth  St. 

St  Alban's,  Ave  F,  cor.  E.  94th  St 

St.  Andrew's,  50th  St.  and  4th  Ave. 

Si.  Ann's,  Clinton,  cor    Livingston 
St. 

St.  .A.ugu.stine's,  St.  Edward's  St., 
near  Myrtle  Ave 

St.  Barnabas's  (Col ),  Belmont  Ave 
and  Elton  St 

St.  Bartholomew's,  Pacific  St  ,  near 
Bedford  Ave 

St.  Clement's,  Pennsylvania  Ave  , 
cor    Liberty. 

St.  G.abriel's,  Hawthorne  St ,  near 
Nostrand  Ave. 

St  George's,  Marcy  Ave.,  cor.  Gates 

St.    James's,    St.    James    PI .    cor 
Lafayette  Ave. 

St     John    the    Baptist's,    Webster 
Ave.  and  Ocean  Parkway 

St    John's,  St    John's  PI  ,  cor    7th 
Ave. 

St.    John's,    99th    St ,    cor     Fort 
Hamilton  Ave. 

■St     John's   Hos     Chape!,    Atlantic 
Ave  ,  cor.  Albany 

St   Jude's,  55th  St  ,  cor    14th  Ave 

St.  Luke's,  Clinton  Ave  ,  near  Ful- 
ton St. 

St.    Lydia's.    Glenmore    Ave     and 
Crystal  St 

St.  Margaret's  Chapel,  42d  St ,  ucar 
Fort  Hamilton  Ave. 

St.   Mark's,  Adelphi  St ,  near  De 
Kalb  Ave. 

St.    Mark's,    Brooklyn    Ave.    and 
Eastern  Parkway. 

St.    Martin's,    President    St.     and 
Carroll  Park. 

St.  Mary's,  Classon,  near  Willough- 
by Ave 

St.  Matthew's,  McDonough  St  and 
Tompkins  Ave. 

St.  Matthias's,  Shecpshead  Bay. 

St.  Michael's,  High  St ,  near  Gold  St. 

St.  Paul's,  Clinton  St.,  cor   Carroll 

St.  Paul's,   Church  Ave.,  cor.   St. 
Paul's  PI 

St.  Peter's,  State  St.,  near  Bond  St 

St.  Philip's,  11th  Ave.,  cor.  80th  St. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL — 
Continued. 

St.  Philip's,  Dean  St ,  near  Troy 

Ave. 

St  Simon's,  Ave.  K  and  E   12th  St. 
St    Stephen's,   Patchen  Ave ,   cor. 

Jefferson  Ave 
St.    Thomas's,    Cooper    St ,    cor. 

Bushwiek  Ave. 
St.  Timothy's,  Howard  Ave  ,  near 

Fulton  St. 
Transfiguration,     Ridgewood     and 

Railroad  Aves. 
Trinity,      Arlington      Ave ,      near 

Schenck  Ave 

REFORMED    EPISCOPAL. 
Grace,  Herkimer  St ,  near  Saratoga 

Ave 
Reconciliation,  Jefferson  Ave  ,  cor. 

Nostrand  Ave. 
Redemption,     Leonard    St ,    near 

Norman  Ave. 

REFORMED         CHURCH        IN 

AMERICA. 
Bay  Ridge,  Ridge  Boulevard  and 

80th  St. 
Bethany  Reformed,  Clermont  Ave.. 

near  Willoughby  Ave. 
Church  of  Jesus,  64  Menaha.n  St. 
Dutch  Evang  ,  Gonklin  Ave  ,  Can- 

arsie. 
Edgewood,  53d  St    and  14th  Ave. 
Fii-st     Church     of     Williamsburg. 

Bedford  Ave.  and  Clymer  St. 
Flatbush    (First),    Flatbush    Ave.. 

cor.  Church  Ave. 
Flatbush    (Second),    Church   Ave., 

cor    Bedford  Ave. 
Flatlands,  Kouwenhoven  PI ,  near 

E.  40th  St 
Grace,   Lincoln  Rd.,  cor.  Bedford 

Ave. 
Gravesend,  115  Neck  Rd 
Greenwood  Heights,  7th  Ave  ,  cor. 

4.5th  St. 
Heigiits,    Church   on   the,    Pierre- 

pont  St.,  near  Henry 
Kent  St ,  Kent  St.,  near  Manhattan 

Ave.:    Children's    Mission,     125 

Eagle  St. 
New  Brooklyn,  Herkimer  St.,  cor. 

Dewey  PI 
New    Lots,    New    Lots    Rd  .    cor. 

Schenck  Ave. 
New  Utrecht,  18th  Ave,  near  83d  St. 
Ocean  Hill,  Herkimer  St ,  cor  Hop- 
klnson St. 
Old     Bushwiek,     Conselyea     and 

Humboldt  Sts. 
Old  First,  7th  Ave.,  cor.  Carroll  St. 
South,  4th  Ave.  and  55th  St. 
St.  Petri,  German  Evang.;  Branch 

at     1357     Greene     Ave.;    Union 

Ave.,  cor.  Scholes  St. 
S.  Bushwiek,  Bushwiek  Ave.  and 

Himrod  St. 
Twelfth  St.,  12th  St.,  near  6th  Ave. 
W  Infield,  Woodside  and  Lee  Aves. 
Woodlawn,  Ave   M  and  E.  9th  St. 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 
Christ  Evang.,  54  Wyona  St. 
German  Emanuel,  410  Graham  Ave. 
German      Evang.      Reformed      oJ 

Ridgewood,  cor.  Grove  St.  and 

Onderdonk   Ave. 
St.  Luke's,  53  Sutton  St. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC. 

Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  Rlglit  Rev&renfi 
Charles  E.  McDonnell,  367  Cler- 
mont Ave. 

All  Saints'  (German),  Throop  Ave,, 
cor.  Thornton  St. 

Annunciation  oT  the  B.  V.  M. 
(German),  N.  6tli  St.,  COr. 
Havemeyer  St. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC— Continued, 
Assumption  of  the  B   V   M  .  Crau- 

Blessed  Sacrament,  Fulton  St ,  cor 
Euclid  Ave.     ,  ^    ,     ^T  Of 

Cliapel   ol    St     John's   Home,    St 
Mark's  Ave  ,  cor.  Albany  Aye. 

Chapel  of  St.  Mary's  iemSle  Hos- 
pital, 155  Dean  St 

Chapel  of  St.  Mary's  General  Hos- 
pital. Rochester  and  St    Marks 

Chlpd'  of    St.    Peter's    Hospital, 

Henry  St  ,  cor.  Warren  St. 
Chapel    of    the    Good    Shepherd, 

Hopkinson  Ave.,  cor.  Pacihc  St. 
Chapel  of  the  Precious  Blood,  Fort 

Hamilton  Parkway  and  54tli  bt 
Chap?l  of  the  Visitation  Convent, 

Ridge  Boulevard  and  S9t1i  St. 
Epiphany,  100-104  S.  9th  St. 
Fourteen    Holy    Martyrs,    Central 

.We.,  cor.  Covert  St 
Guardian  Angel,   Ocean  Parkway, 

near  Neptune  Ave. 
Holy    Cross,    Church    Ave ,    near 

RoSGl'S  - 

Holy     Family     (Slovak),     Nassau 

Ave.,  near  15th  St. 
Holy  Family.  Rockaway  Ave   and 

98th  St.  ^  ^     ,o*v,   <at 

Holy  Family   (German),   13th  bt . 

near  4th  Ave. 
Holy   Innocents,   E     17th  St    ana 

Beverly  Rd.  .,  ..  t.  „., 

Holy  Name  of  Jesus.  Prospect  Park 

\Vest  and  Prospect  Ave 
Holy  Rosary,  Chauncey  St  ,  near 

Reid  Ave. 
Immaculate    Conception,    Leonard 

St .  cor   Mauier. 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  Foit 

Hamilton  Ave.,  cor    E.  4th  St 
Most  Holy  Trinity  (German).  132 

Montrose  Ave. 
Nativity,  Classon  Ave  ,  cor    Mad- 

Our  Lady  of  Angels.  4th  Ave  ,  cor 

Our  Lady  of  Charity,  Dean  St  ,  near 

Schenectady  Ave 
Our  Lady  of  Consolation  (Polish) 
Metropolitan  Ave   and  Berry  St 
Our  Lady  of  Czenstoohowa  (Polish) 

25th  St.,  near  4th  Ave 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  Put- 
nam, near  Ralph  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  73d  St  and 
15th  Ave.  „,         .,  , 

Our  Lady  of  Lebanon  (Maronite), 

Hicks  St ,  near  State  St. 
Our    Lady    of    Loretto     (Italian). 

Pacific  St.,  cor.  Sackman  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  De  Sales  PI  , 

near  Broadway        „  ^ 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Schermerhorn 

St.,  near  Bond. 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  N  8th 

St.  and  Union  Ave 
Our  Lady  of  Peace   (Italian),  52b 
Carroll  St  .     i  tr  i      kh. 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  5th 

Ave.,  near  59th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Pilar,  Clermont  Ave 
Our  Lady  of  the  Presentation,  Rock- 
away  Ave.,  cor.  St.  Mark  s  Ave 
Our  Lady  of  Refuge,  Ocean  and 

FOStGr  A.V63 

Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  of  Pompeii, 

Selgel  St.,  oH  Bush  wick  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Solace,  W.  17th  St.  and 

Mermaid  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  Morgan  Ave. 

and  Harrison  PI. 
Our  Lady  of  Victory.  Throop  Ave., 

cor.  McDonough  St. 
Queen  of  All  Saints,  Lafayette  ana 

Vanderbllt  Aves. 
Sacred  Heart,  Barren  lalana. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC— Continued  | 
Sacred  Heart.  Clermont  Ave  ,  near 

pQvTr    AvG 

Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary, 

Degraw  and  Hicks  Sts. 
Spanish  Mission,  Cumberland  St , 

near  Lafayette  Ave       ,  „  ^   . 
St  Agatha's,  50th  St  and  7th  Ave. 
St   Agnes's,  Hoyt  St ,  cor   Sackett 
St.  Aloysias's.  Onderdonk  Ave  and 

Stanliope  St. 
St   Alphonsus's,  177  Kent  Ave. 
St  Ambrose's,  Tompkins  Ave  ,  cor 

De  Kalb  Ave.  ^  ,^ 

St.  Anne's.  Front  St  ,  cor.  Gold. 
St  Anthony  of  Padua's.  Manhattan 

Ave.  and  Milton  St. 
St.    Athanasius's,    22d    Ave     and 

Ocean  Boulevard 
St.  Augustine's,  6th  Ave  and  Ster- 


ling Pi 
St.    Barbara's, 

Bleecker  St 
St.    Benedict's 


Central   Ave  ,   cor 


Duffleld 

12th  St 
cor.    St 

Greene 


„„., (German),    Fulton 

St..  near  Ralph  Ave 
St.   Bernard's    (German),    Rapelye 

St..  cor.  Hicks. 
St.    Blaise's.    Kingston    Ave     and 

Maple  St 
St    Boniface's    (German) . 

St..  near  Willoughby  St. 
St  lirendan's.  Ave.  Oand  E 
St.   Brigid's.    Linden   St  _ 

Nicholas  Ave. 
St     Casimir's    (Polish),    40 

Av8 
St    Catherine  of   Alexandria.   41st 

St.  and  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway 
at  Catherine  of  Genoa.  12i  E  40th 

St. 
St     Cecilia's.    N.   Henry    St  ,    cor 

Herbert  St 
St   Charles  Borromeo's.  Sidney  PI  . 

cor    Livingston  St.         ^  „ 
St.  Columbkille's,  140-146  Dupont 

SI 
St  Edward's.  St  Edwai  d's  St  .  cor 

Leo  PI.  ,  , 

St     Elias's    (Ruthonian).    Leonard 

St.,  near  Greenpoiut  Ave 
St  Finbar's,  Bay  20th  St  and  Bath 

A.VG 

St    Frances  de  Chantal's,  57th  St  , 

near  13th  Ave     ,  ,    ^ .       ,     ^  , 

St    Francis  of  Assisi,  Lincoln  Rd 

and  Nostrand  Ave. 

St    Francis   Xavier's,    Carroll   tet , 

1     cor.  6th  Ave.  ^  ,  , 

St.   Gabriel's,   New   Lots   Rd    and 

Linwood  St.  ooc  tts^tv, 

St.  George's  (Lithuanian) ,  225  High 

St.  ■  .  J 

St    Gregory's.  Brooklyn  Ave.  and 

St.  John's  PI. 
St.  Ignatius's.  Nostrand  Ave.  and 

Carroll  St.  ,    ,    ,       o, 

St  James's  Pro-Cathedral,  Jay  »t., 
cor.  Chapel  St.  ,      ,  ,  ,  ., 

St.    Jerome's,    cor.    Newklrk    and 

Nostrand  Aves. 
St    John   Cantius's  (Polish),  Blake 

and  New  Jersey  Aves. 
St  John  the  Baptist's,  Willoughby 

Ave.,  near  Lewis  Ave. 
St.  John  the  Evangelist's,  21st  St , 

near  5ih  Ave. 
St.  John's  Chapel,  Clermont  Ave  , 

near  Greene  Ave. 
St.  Joseph's,  Pacific  St.,  near  Van- 
derbllt Ave.  ,,      ,    , 
St     Leonard    of    Port    Maurices 
■(German).  Hamburg  Ave,   cor 
Jefferson  St. 
St.  Louis's,  Ellery  St.,  near  Nos- 

frTS-ud  Ave 
St.  Lucy's  '(Italian).  Kent  Ave., 
near  Parlt  Ave.        „,  „       ^^^ 
St.  Malachy's,  Van  SicHen  Ave.. 
near  Atlantic  Ave. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC— Continued. 
St  Mark's.  E.  14th  St.  and  Shore  Rd. 
St'.    Martin    of   Tours's,    Knicker- 
bocker Ave.  and  Hancock  St. 
St  Mary,  Mother  ef  Jesus,  85th  St., 

cor.  23d  Ave 
St.  Mary.  Queen  of  Angels  (Lithu- 
anian). S    4th  and  Roebling  Sts. 
St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea.  Court 
St..  cor.  Lua.uer.  ,    ,,  , 

St    Mary  the  Virgin   (Greek  Mel- 

chite).  84  State.St. 
St.    Matthew',s,    UUca    Ave ,    cor. 

Lincoln  PI. 
St.    Matthias's.    Elm    Ave ,    near 

Woodward 
St.  Michael's.  4th  Ave.,  cor.  42d  St. 
St.   Michael's  Archangel   (Italian) 

230  Concord  St. 
St.    Michael's    (German).    Jerome 

St..  near  Liberty  Ave. 
St.    Nicholas's    (CJermau)     Devoe 

St .  cor.  Olive  St 
St.     Patrick's.     Kent     Ave .     cor. 

Willoughby  Ave.  ,  , 

St  Patrick's.  95th  St  ,  oor  4th  Ave. 
St.  Paul's.  Court  St  ,  oor.  Congress 

St 
St.  Peter's,  Hicks  St .  oar.  Warren  St. 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul's,  Wythe  Ave., 

near  S   2d  St 
St    Rita,  Esse.K  St ,  near  Atlantic 

Ave 
St    Roeco  (Italian),  27th  St,  near 

St.  Rosalia's  (Italian),  62d  St   and 

14th  Ave 
St.  Rose  of  Lima's,  Lawrence  Ave  , 

Parkville. 
St   Siiviour's.  6th  St.  and  8th  Ave. 
SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  Ave    T  and 

Van  Sicklcn  St. 
St.     Stanislaus     Martyr     (Scandi- 
navian), 14th  St.,  near  Gth  Ave. 
St.    Stanislaus    Kostku's     (Polisn), 

Driggs  Ave.,  near  Humboldt  bt. 
St     Stephen's,    Summit    St  ,    cor. 

Hicks  St. 
St.    Teresa's.    Classon    Ave ,    cor. 

Sterling  PI  .  ^     . 

St    Thomas   Aquiaa.'J  s,   4th   Ave.. 

cor.  9th  St 
St.    Thomas    .'^QUiuas's.    Flatbuah 

and  Flallauds  Aves. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  a.  N    6th  St.. 

near  Driggs  Ave. 
Transfiguration.    H-aoper    St ,    cor. 

Marcy  Ave 
Visitation  of  the  B.  V.  M  ,  Verona 
St  ,  cor   Richards  St 


SEVENTH-DAY  ABVENT2STS. 
Danish-Norwegiaa,  675  Hicks  St. 
English  Brooklyn.  Sterling  PI  ,  near 

7th  Ave 
German,  1831  Gat^  Ave. 
No.  2  (Colored),  1661  Dean  St. 
Swedish,  7th  Ave.  and  45th  St 

S  WEDEN  BOR.GIAN 
Church  of  New  Jerusalem,  Monroe 

PI   and  Clark  St 
First     (German),     Jefferson     and 

Knickerbocker  Aves. 
Second  (German),  Gates  Ave   and 

Broadway. 

UNITARIAN 
Flatbush     (Fourtli),    E.   19th   St., 

cor.  Beverly  Rd-  ,  ^    „» 

Saviour     (First),    Piar«:e,PO"'^n,^^„'J 

cor.  Monroe   PI.     Willow   Place 

Chapel.  ^  _, 

Second,  Clinton  St.,  cor.  Congress  St. 
Unity    (Third),    Gates   Ave.,    cor. 

Irving  PI- 
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CHURCHES  IN  BROOKLYN— Core«in?<ed 


UNIVERSALIST. 

All    Souls'    Church,    Ditmas    and 

Ocean  Aves. 
Good  Tidings,   Madison  St.,   cor 

Stuyvesant  Ave. 
Our    Father,    Grand    Ave.,  near 

Fulton  St. 

M  ISC  ELLA  NEO  US. 

Brethren,  354  60th  St. 

Brooklyn  Spiritual  Soc,  28  Irving 

PI. 
Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  17  Hicks  St 
Christian  Church  of   the  Evangel, 

C78  Leonard  St. 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance, 

320  Schermerhorn  St. 
Church  of   Divine   Light,   Quinoy 

St.,  near  Reid  Ave. 


BAPTIST. 
Ebenezer    (Col),    S.    Prince    St.. 

Flushing. 
Elmliurst,  Whitney  Ave.,  cor.  Judge 

St. 
First,    11th   St.,    near    Ely    Ave., 

L.  I.  City. 
First,  Flushing,  Stanford  Ave.  and 
'    Union  St. 
First,    Grove    St.,    near    Flushing 

Ave.,  Jamaica. 
First,  Woodslde  Ave.  and  5th  St , 

Woodside. 
First,   389   Hancock   St.,   Ravens- 
wood. 
Forest  Parkview  Chapel,  Glendale 
Richmond  Hill,  Fulton  Ave.,  cor. 

Stoothoft  Ave. 
St.  Stephen's  (Col ),  133  Camelia 

St.,  Astoria. 
Shiloh    (Col.),    100    Douglas    St., 

Jamaica. 
Union  Course,   Ist  St.   and  Shaw 

Ave.,  Union  Course. 
Wyckoff,  Summerfield  and  Forest 

Aves. 

CHVRCH  of  CHRIST. 

SCIENTIST. 

First,    Far    Rockaway,     Masonic 

Temple,  Mott  Ave. 
First,  Flushing,  93  Murray  St. 
First,   Richmond  Hill,  Greenwood 

Ave. 
Society,  Jamaica,  Masonic  Temple, 
Union  Ave. 

CON  GREG  A  T  ION  Ah. 
Broadway,  22d  St.,  Flushing. 
Christ,  Columbia  Ave.  and  Ferris 

St.,  Woodhaven. 
Church    in    the    Gardens,    Forest 

Hills. 
First.  Bowne  Ave.  and  Lincoln  St., 

Flushing. 
First,  Rockaway  Beach,  Boulevard 

and  9th  St. 
First,  Walker  and  Grafton  Aves  , 

Woodhaven. 
Forest,  Parkview,  Glendale. 
Pilgrim,    Ridgewood    and    Oxford 

Sts.,  Richmond  Hill. 
Union,     Oak     and     Orchard     Sts., 

Richmond  Hill 
Van  Wyck  Ave.,  Dunton. 

DISCIPLES   OF   CHRIST. 
Forest  Ave.,    Ridgewood    Heights, 
Forest  and  Linden  Aves. 

EVANGELICAL. 
Collegiate  Union  of  Corona:  Union. 

Evang.,  45  Grand  Ave.;  Leverick 

Memorial,     Burnside    Ave.   and 

46th  St.,  Corona. 
Emmanuel  (German),  Bigelow  and 

Jerome  Aves.,  Woodhaven. 


MISCELLANEO  US — Continued 

Church  of  God  and  Followers  of 
Christ  (Colored),  163  Prince  St. 

Church  of  the  Second  Advent, 
Greene  Ave.,  near  Tompkins  Ave 

DivineScience,  Church  of  the  Heal- 
ing Christ,  Lafayette  and  Cler- 
mont   Aves. 

Ethical  Culture  Soc,  Academy  of 
Music. 

First  Free  Baptist,  Keap  St.,  cor. 
Marcy  Ave. 

Fiatbush  Christian,  Dorchester  Rd 
and  E.  18th  St. 

Grace  Gospel,  Bainbridge  St.,  near 
Saratoga  Ave. 

Higher  Life  Fellowship,  76  Hanson 
PI. 

Latter-Day  Saints,  Park  PI.  and 
Schenectady  Ave 

CHURCHES    IN    QUEENS. 

JEWISH. 

Anawath  Israel,  N.  Washington 
and  Fulton  Sts.,  Jamaica. 

Congregation  Independent  of  Ti- 
fareth  Israel,  Corona. 

Derech  Emunah,  Vernon  and  Ocean 
Aves. 

Rockaway  Beach,  Boulevard  and 
Dodges  St. 

Shaarey  Zadek,  Arverne. 

Temple  Israel,  10  S.  Fairvlew  Ave., 
Rockaway  Beacli;  Corona;  Roa- 
noke St ,  Far  Rockaway: 

LUTHERAN. 

Christ,  144  5th  St.,  Woodslde. 
Christ,  Rosedale. 

Christ,  Jerome  Ave.,  Woodhaven. 
Christ,  Floral  Park. 
Covenant,Elm  and  Buchman  Aves. 
Emanuel,  Alburtis  Ave.  and  Darval 

St. 
Emmaus,   Doscher  Ave.   and  Cor- 
nelia St.,  Ridgewood  Heights. 
Good  Shepherd,  Ashby  and  Horan 

Aves.,  South  Ozone  Park. 
Grace,  Lyceum  Hall,  Queens. 
Holy  Trinity,  Hoilis. 
Immanuel,  21st  St.,  near  8th  Ave  , 

Whitestone. 
Mission,  22  Belt  Ave.,  Baysldo. 
Mission,  Port  Washington 
Redeemeiv    Cooper    and     Fosdick 

Aves.,  Glendale. 
St.  Andrew's,  Glen  Morris. 
St.   Jacobus,    Prospect   and   Gross 

Sts.,  Winfleld  Junction. 
St.  James's,    WinOeld,    Grove   and 

Prospect  Sts. 
St.  John's,  6th  Ave.  and  14th  St  , 

College  Point. 
St.  John's,  186  Percy  St.,  Flushing 
St.  John's,  7  Martin  St. 
St.  John's,   Stoothoff  Ave.,   Rich- 
mond Hill. 
St.  Luke'.s,  Yarmouth  and  Downing 

Sts.,  Woodhaven. 
St.  Mark's,  New  York  Ave.    near 

South  St.,  Jamaica 
St.  Paul's,    Stoothoff    Ave.      near 

Ridgewood  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill 
St.  Paul's,  Dunton,  L.  I. 
Swedish,  Potter  Ave.,  L.  I.  City. 
Swedish,  Clinton    St.,    near    Shell 

Rd.,  Corona. 
Swedish,  Richmond  Hill. 
Trinity,  Middle  Village. 
Trinity,  8th  Ave.,  near  Broadway 

L.  I.  City. 
Trinity,  Andrew  and  Pacific  Sts. 

Maspeth. 

METHODIST   EPISCOPAL. 
Bayside,    Palace    Ave.    and    West 

St.,  Bayside. 
Corona,    Kingsland    and    Alburtis 

Aves,  Corona. 


MISCELLANEOUS— Continued. 
Latter     Day     Saints     (Mormon) 

Gates  and  Reid  Aves. 
Ligtithoase,  Myrtle  Ave.  and  Hart 

St. 
Meserole,  128  Meserole  Ave. 
New  Jerusalem,   Monroe  tPl.i"  cor. 

Clark  St 
Norwegian   Evan.   Free,    15th   St. 

and  4th  Ave  ;  Annex,  52d  St.  and 

8th  Ave. 
People's,  77  Sutton  St. 
Reformed  Presbyterian,  452  Mon- 
roe St. 
South  Brooklyn  Gospel,  4th  Ave., 

cor.  5Gth  St. 
St.  Nicholas  Greek  Orthodox,  301 

PaciHc  St. 
Vanderveer  Park,  New  York  Ave. 

and  Ave.  D. 


METHODIST     EPISCOPAL— 
Continued. 

Corona  Italian  Mission,  52  Moore 

St. 
Elmhurst,  Medina  PI  and  Grove  St. 
Epworth,   8th  Ave    and  20th  St., 

Whitestone. 
First,  Amity  St.,  Flushing. 
First,    Church   and   Beaufort   Sts. 

Richmond  Hill 
First,    Locust    St.    and    Sycamore 

Ave.,  Corona. 
First,     Springfield     Gardens,   near 

New  York  and  Farmers  Aves. 
First,  "remple  and  Crescent  Sts., 

Astorio. 
First,    Kimball   Ave.,    cor     Hatch 

Ave.,  Ozone  Park. 
First,  Minnetonka  Ave.,  Hollis. 
First,  Johnson  Ave    and  Beaufort 

St ,  Morris  Park. 
First    German,    80    Academy    St., 

L.  I.  City. 
First   Italian,   Van   Alst   Ave    and 

Lincoln  St.,  Astoria. 
Glendale,  Tesla  PI 
Jamaica,  430  Fulton  St ,  Jamaica. 
Maspeth,  Columbia  St ,  Maspeth. 
Middle  Village,  Metropolitan  Ave  , 

Middle  Village. 
Ridgewood      Heights      (German) , 

Woodward  Ave.  and  Grove  St. 
Shaw  Ave.,  Union  Course. 
Springfield  Gardens,  Farmers  Ave. 

and  Merrick  Rd  ,  Springfield. 
Trinity,  Brandon  and  Guion  Aves., 

Richmond  Hill. 
Van  Alst  Ave.,  192  Van  Alst  Ave., 

L.  I   City. 

METHODIST   EPISCOPAL 
(AFRICAN). 

Allen  Chapel,  Washington  and 
South  Sts  ,  Jamaica. 

Douglaston,  Douglaston. 

First  Union  American,  147  Broad- 
way, Astoria. 

Macedonia,  159  Lincoln  St ,  Flash- 
ing. 

St.  Mark's,  Elmhurst. 

St    Peter's,  Douglaston. 

METHODIST  PROTESTANT. 

Centreville  Ave.,   Aqueduct,   L.   I. 
First,  Springfield  Gardens 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

Astoria.  954  Boulevard,  Astoria. 

Calvary,  Maspeth. 

Church  of  Peace,  Hillside. 

First,  28  Prospect  Ave.,  E.  Will- 
iamsburg. 

First,  Barclay  and  Murray  Sts . 
Flushing. 

First,  Greenwood  Ave ,  near  At- 
lantic St.,  Richmond  Hill. 
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CHURCHES  IN  QV EENS—Continued. 


PRESBYTERIAN — Continued. 

First,  Fulton  St.  and  Clinton  Ave  , 
Jamaica. 
'•'  First  (German),  Forest  Ave  ,  Ever- 
green 

Frencri  Evangelical,  4176  Chiches- 
ter Ave..  Woodhaven. 

First  of  Newtov/n,  HolTmau  Boule- 
vard, Elmhurst. 

Hillside,  Fulton  and  Harvard  St.s 
Jamaica. 

Ravenswood,  Boulevard  and  Web- 
ster Ave.,  Ravenswood 

Russell  Sage  Memorial,  Far  Rocka- 
way. 

Springfield,  Springfield  Ave.  and 
Broadway;  Cedar  Manor  Chapel, 
Matthews  St  ,  near  New  York 
Ave.;  Rosedale  Church,  Lincoln 
Boulevard  and  Union  St. 

Woodhaven  r'irst,  Jerome  and 
Walker  Aves  ,  Woodhaven 

PROTES'^ANT    EPISCOPAL 

AIJ  Saints',  Montauk  Ave.,  Bayside. 

All  Saints',  Leiferts  Ave  ,  Morris 
Park. 

Annunciation,  Cooper  St.,  near 
Webster  Ave.,  Glendale 

Epiphany,  McCormick  and  Kim- 
ball Aves  ,  Ozone  Park. 

Grace,  41st  St.,  Corona 

Grace,  314  Fulton  St.,  Jamaica; 
Grace  Chapel,  Merrick  Road, 
Jamaica. 

Grace,  11th  Ave  and  18th  St, 
Whitestone. 

Redeemer,  Crescent  and  Temple 
Sts..  Astoria. 

Resurrection,  ChurcJi  St ,  Rich- 
mond Hill. 

St.  Andrew'6  Mission,  201  17th  St  , 
Astoria. 

St.  Andrew's-by-the-Ssa,  Belle  Har- 
bor. 

St   Gabriel's,  Fulton  St.,  HoUis. 

St   George's,  Franklin  St.,  Astoria 

St    George's,  Main  St.,  Flushing. 

St  James's,  Broadway  and  Corona 
Ave.,  Elmhurst 

St.  John's,  Mott  Ave ,  Far  Rocka- 
way. 

St.  John's,  Van  Alst  Ave  and  10th 
St.,  L.  I.  City. 

St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  Range  Ave., 
Creedmore. 

St.  John's,  Sanford  Ave.  and  Wilson 
St.,  Flushing. 

St.  Joseph's,  Franklin  Ave.,  Queens 

St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Laurel  Hill. 

St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Van  Wyck  Ave  , 
Dunton. 


BAPTIST. 
First,    Hamilton    and    Westervelt 

Aves.,  New  Brighton. 
Mariners'     Harbor,     Union     Ave., 

Mariners'  Harbor. 
New  Dorp,  New  Dorp. 
Park,  Broadway  and  Vreeland  St., 

Port  Richmond. 
St.   Philip's   (Col  ),   Elm   St ,   Port 

Richmond 
South,  Main  St ,  Tottenville. 
CHURCH  OF  CHRIST, 
SCIENTIST. 
First,  Castleton  and  Oakland  Aves  , 
New  Brighton 

EVANGELICAL. 
Norwegian    (Evang.)    Free,    West 

New  Brighton. 
West.  Bapt ,  Shore  Rd  ,  Kreischer- 
ville. 

.TEWISH. 
B'nai    Jeshurun,    Richmond  Turn- 
pike, Tompkinsville. 
Emanuel.  Post  Ave  ,  Port  Richmond. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  — 
Continued. 

St    Matthew's,  Woodhaven. 

St.  Paul's  Chapel,  V-itti  St   and  1st 

Ave.,  College  Point. 
St.  Paul's,  Striker  A-ve.  and  8th  St. 

■  Woodside. 
St   Peter's,  Rosedale. 
St.  Saviour's,  Maspeth 
St.    Stephen's,    Grand  and   N.   l$t 

Sts.,  Jamaica. 
St.  Thomas's,  Vernon  Ave  ,  Ravens- 
wood. 
Zion,  Douglaston. 

REFORMED. 
First,  l.st  Ave  and  10th  St.,  College 

'Point. 
First  German,  Far  Rockaway. 
First,  100  Academy  St.,  L.  I.  City. 
Fir.st      Newton,      Broadway     and 

Union  Ave  ,  Elmhurst 
Forest    Park,    Hillside    Ave     and 

Ferry  St.,  Woodhaven. 
Flushing.  Bowne  Ave ,  and  Amity 

St.,  FlUoliing. 
Geiraan    Evangelical,    Woodhaven 

and  Rideeway  Aves.,  Woodhaven 
German     Second,     626     2rt     Ave  . 

Astoria. 
Jamaica  Dutch,  Fulton  and   Ray 

Sfs.,  J.imaica 
Queens,  Jericho  Rd.  and  Creed  Ave 
Reformed      Church      of      Astoria, 

Remsen  St.,  Astoria. 
Ridgewood    (Dutch),   Evergreen. 
St    Paul's.   Herriman  and  Hillside 

Aves.,  Jamaica. 
Steinway,  Ditmas  and  11th  Aves 
Sunnyside,  310  Buckley  St ,  L.  I. 

City. 
Winfield,  Woodside  and  Lee  Aves. 
Woodhaven,  cor.  Woodhaven  and 

Ridgewood  Aves   Woodhaven. 
Zion  (German),  Horton  St.,  Elm- 
hurst 

REFORMED    EPISCOPAL. 
Christ,  South  Ozone  Park. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC 
B   V.  M.  Help  or  Christians,  Win- 
field  Junction 
B.    V.    M.    Mt     Carrael,    Newton 

Ave.,  Astoria. 
Gate  of  Heaven,  Ozone  Park. 
Holy  Cliild  Jesus,  Richmond  Hill. 
Holy  Cross  (Polish),  Maspeth. 
Nativity  (Italian),  Woodhaven.. 
Our   Lady   of  Sorrows,   Shell   Rd., 

Corona. 
Sacred  Heart.  Bayside. 
St    Adelbert's   (Polish),  Elmhurst. 
St.  Anastasia,  Douglnston. 

CHURCHES    IN    RICHMOND 

LUTHERAN. 

Bethlehem,  Fort  Wads  worth. 

Immanuel,  New  Springville 

Evangelical,  191  Beach  St  ,  Staple- 
ton. 

German,  New  Brighton. 

Mission,  Dongan  Hills. 

Norwegian,  Avenue  B,  Port  Rich- 
mond. 

Norwegian,    Nicholas    Ave.,    Port 
Richmond. 

St  John's,  Port  Richmond. 

St.  Mathew's,  Dongan  Hills. 

St.  Paul's,  Caroline  and  Gary  Aves  , 
West  New  Brighton. 

Scandinavian,  Jersey  and  5th  Ave  , 
New  Brighton. 

Scandinavian   Zion,    Ave    B,   Port 
Richmond 
METHODIST    EPISCOPAL. 

Asbury,     Richmond     Ave.,     New 
Springville. 

Betliel,   Araboy  Rd.   and  Church, 
Tottenville. 


ROM.'iN  CA  THOLIC— Continued. 

St.  Andrew  of  AvelUao,  Broadway 
and  18th  St.,  Fluslilhg. 

St  Bartholomew's,  ■4thSt.,Elmhurst. 

St    Benedict  J0.sepli's,  Morris  Park. 

St   Camillus's.  Seaside. 

St   Clement's,  South  Oaone  Park. 

St.  Elizabetli's,  Atlantic  Ave  and 
3d  St.,  Woodhaven. 

St.  Fidelis's,  High  and  15th  Sts., 
College  Point. 

St  Francis  de  Sale-s's,  Belle  Harbor, 

St.  Gerard  Magelia.  Hollis. 

St.  Gertrude's,  Edgemere. 

Sts.  Joachi-m  and  Aiiae.  Hollis  Ave., 
Queens. 

St  Josapiiat's  (Polish),  Bay  Side. 

St    Joseph's  (German),  L.  I.  City. 

St.  Joseph's  (Polisih),  Rockaway 
Rd.,  Jamaica. 

St  Leo's  (Italian),  Sycamore  Ave. 
and  Elm  St.,  Corona. 

St   Luke's,  11th  Ave.,  Whitestone. 

St.  Margaret's,  Middle  Village. 

St.  Mary's,  Huutei's  Point.  L  I. 
City. 

St    Mary  Magdalen's,   Springfield. 

Sc.  Mary's  (German),  Flushing  and 
Shelton  Sts  ,  Jamaica. 

St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea,  Far 
Rockaway . 

St.  Michael's,  Union  and  Madison 
Sts.,  Flushing. 

St.  Monica's,  Washington  St ,  Ja- 
maica. 

St.  J?aucras's,  Glendale. 

St.  Patrick's.  Dutch  Kills,  L  1  City. 

St   Plus  v.,  Jamaica. 

St   Raphael's.  Blissville,  L   I.  City. 

St  Rita's,  Boulevard,  near  Webster 
Av.e. 

St.  Rose  of  Lima's,  Rocl%away 
Beach. 

St   Sebastian's,  Woodside 

St    Stanislaus's,  Maspeth. 

St.  Thomas's,  Benedict  Ave  ,  Wood- 
haven. 

St.  VirgiUus,  Broad  Ohaunei 

Transfiguration,  Hull  Ave  Mas- 
peth. 

MI  SO  ELLA  NEO  US 

Bethel  Union,  Hawtree  Creek  Rd., 
Woodhaven. 

Forest  Hills  Free  Church,  Forest 
Hills. 

Friends'  Meeting,  Broadway,  Flush- 
ing. 

Grace  Choral  Soc,  48  Crescent  St  , 
Long  Island  City. 

Union  Evangelical  Church  (Ind.), 
4th  Ave.  and  14.th  St ,  College 
Point. 


METHODIST    EPISCOPAL — 
Continued. 

Bethel  (Colored),  Tompkinsville. 

Dickinson,  Linoieuiaville 

Grace,    213    Heberton    Ave  ,    Port 
Richmond. 

Graniteville,  Port  Richmond. 

Kingsley,  Stai)leton. 

Mount  Zion   (Colored),  Blooming- 
dale  Rd  ,  RoasviUe 

St.  James,  Rosebank 

St.  John's,  Rossville. 

St.  Mark's,  Pleasant  Plains. 

St  Paul's,  Amboy  Ave.,  Tottenville. 

Summerfleld,  Marluora'  Harbor. 

Trinity,    Prospect    and    ElizabetBj 
West  New  Brighton. 

Wandell  Memorial.  Concord. 

Woodrow,  Princess  Bay 
MORA  VI  AN. 

Castleton  Corners,  Richmond  Tgrn« 
pike,  Castleton  Corners. 

First.  Osgood  Ave..  Stapleton. 

Great  KUls,  Hillside  Ave. 


Churches  in  Nassau  County. 
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CHURCHES  IN   RICHMOND— Cow?<ret(ed. 


MORA  VIAN—Contimtea.\ 

New  Dorp,  Richmond  Road. 
Stapleton  Moravian  Episcopal,  Os- 
good Ave  ,  Stapletou. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

Calvary,    Bement    and    Castleton 

Aves.,  West  BilgUton. 
First  Edgewater,  Stapleton 

PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL. 
All  Saints',  Central  Ave.,  Mariners' 

Harbor. 
Ascension,  West  New  Brighton 
Christ,  Franklin  Ave    and  2d  St , 

New  Brighton. 
Holy  Comforter,  EltingviUe. 
Italian  Mission,  Port  Riclimond. 
St.    Andrew's,    Church    and    Mill 

Rds.,  Richmond. 
St  Joliu's,  New  York  Ave  ,  Clifton. 
St.    Lul<e's,    Shore    Rd     and    St 

Luke's  Ave.,  Rossville. 
St.  Mary's,  Davis  Ave  ,  West  New 

Brighton. 
St    Paul's  Memorial,  93  St.  Paul's 

Ave..  Tompkinsville. 
St   Simon's,  Concord. 
St.     Stephen's,     Bentley     Manor, 

Totteuville. 
Trinity,  3d  St.,  New  Dorp. 

REFORMED. 
Brighton  Heights,  New  Brighton. 
Huguenot,  Huguenot  Park. 


REFORMED — Continued 
Mariners'  Harbor,  Richmond  Ter- 
race  and   Lockman  Ave.,  Mar- 
iners' Harbor. 
Reformed  ChurcTi  on  Staten  Island , 

Port  Richmond. 
St.  Peter's,  Kreischerville. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC. 

Blessed  Sacrament,  Manor  Rd., 
West  New  Brighton. 

Immaculate  Conception,  Targee 
St.,  Stapleton. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption  Chapel. 
Webster  Ave.,  New  Brighton. 

Our  Lady  of  Consolation,  Tomp- 
kinsville. 

Oui-  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  Tomp- 
kinsville. 

Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians. 
Tottenville 

Oiir  Lady  of  '  Mount  Carmel, 
Castleton  Ave.,  West  New 
Brighton. 

Our  Lady  of  Pity  Chapel,  Port 
Richmond. 

Our   Lady   of  the  Rosary,   South 

Our  Lady,  Star  of  the  Sea,  Huguenot 

,  Park. 
Sacred  Heart,  West  New  Brighton. 
St.  Adalbert's,  John  St.,  Port  Rich- 
mond. 
St.  Ann's,  Dongan  Hills. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC — ConHnved^ 

St.  Anthony's,"  Decker  Ave.,  Lin- 
oleumville. 

St.  Clement's,  Mariners'  Harbor. 

St.  Joachim  and  St.  Ann  Chapel, 
Mt.  Loretto 

St.  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle, 
Stapleton 

St.  Joseph's,  Washington  Ave  ,  Ross- 
ville. 

St  Joseph's  (Italian),  94  St.  Mary 
Ave ,  Rosebank.  Our  Lady  of 
the  Rosary  Chapel,  Sand  Lane, 
Rosebank 

St.  Mary's,  New  York  Ave  ,  Rose- 
bank. 

St.  M.ary  of  the  Assumption,  Port 
Richmond. 

St.  Michael's  Chapel,  Van  Pelt  Ave., 
Mariners'  Harbor. 

St.  Patrick's,  45  St.  Patrick's  PI., 

St.    Peter's,    St    Mark's  PI.,  New 
Brighton. 
SEVEN  DAY  ADVENTISTS. 

Staten  Island,  Masonic  Temple, 
Port  Richmond. 

UNITARIAN. 

Church  of  Redeemer,  Clinton  Ave., 
New  Brighton. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Immanuel   Union    (Ind ),    Wester- 

leigh. 
Swedish   Mission,   441    W.estervelt 

Ave.,  Tompkinsville. 


CHURCHES    IN    NASSAU    COUMTY. 


BAPTIST. 


First,  Grove  St;,  Freeport. 

First,  Hempstead. 

Fiist,  Carlton  Ave.,  Port  Wash'ton 

First,  RockviUe  Centre. 

First,  Valley  Stream. 

Oyster  Bay,  Oyster  Bay. 

Shiloh,  RockviUe  Centre. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 
Christian  Science,  Hempstead. 
Christian  Science,  Patchogue. 
Christian  Science,  RockviUe  Centre 
Christian  Science,  Sea  Cliff. 

CONGREGA  TIONAL. 
Bethany,  East  Rockaway. 
Memorial,  Wautagh. 

FRIENDS. 
Betl'page  Meeting,  Farmingdale. 
Jericho,  Hicksviile. 
Jerusalem,  near  Wantagh. 
Manhasset  Preparative,  Manhasset 
Matinecock,     Preparative,     Locust 

VaUey. 
Westbury  Hlcksite,  Post  Ave. 
Westbury  Orthodox  Friends. 

JEWISH. 
Tlferth,  Israel,  Glen  Cove. 

LUTHERAN. 
Christ,  Floral  Park. 
Christ,  Freeport. 
Epiphany,  Hempstead. 
Holy  Trinity,  Park  Ave.,  RockvUle 
p!f  Centre. 

St.  John's,  Lynbrook 
St.  John's,  Merrick. 
St  Luke'.s,  Farmingdale. 
St.  Paul's,  VaUey  Stream. 
St.  Stephen's.  Hicksviile. 
St.  Trinity  Evangelical,  Hicksviile 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 
Baldwin,   Merrick  Road,  Baldwin. 
BeUmore,  Newbridge. 
Carpenter  Memorial,  Glen  Cove. 
East   Meadow,   Church   St.,    East 

Meadow. 
Farmingdale,  Farmingdale. 
First,  Port  'W'ashington. 


First,  Roosevelt. 

First  Church,  Valley  Stream. 

Floral  Pai-k,  Verbena  Ave.,  Floral 

Park. 
Freeport,  Pine  St.,  Freeport. 
Grace,  VaUey  Stream. 
Great  Neck,  Groat  Neck. 
Hempstead,  Hempstead. 
Hicksviile,  Hicksviile. 
Lawrence.  Lawrence. 
Oceauslde. 
Roslyn,  Roslyn. 
St  James's,  Lynbrook 
St  John's,  Elmont. 
St   Mark's,  RockviUe  Centre. 
St.  Paul's,  BayviUe. 
St.  Paul's,  South  St ,  Oyster  Bay. 
Sea  Clifi,  Sea  Cliff. 
Seaford,  Seaford. 
Searlngton,  Searington. 
Wesley,  East  Norwich. 
Westbury,  Westbury. 
Woodbury   Woodbui-y. 
Woodmere,  Broadway,  Woodmere 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
(AFRICAN). 

Bethel,  Freeport. 

Calvary,  Glen  Cove. 

Mount  Olive,  Port  Washington. 

Mount  Zion,  Westbury  Station. 

St.  Peter,  Douglastoii 

Salem,  Mineola  Ave  ,  Roslyn 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 

(.AFRICAN,  ZIpN) 

Jackson     Memorial,      Cross     St , 

Hempstead. 
Lakeville. 
Riverhead. 
St.  Hood's,  Oyster  Bay. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
(GERMAN). 
St.  Paul's,  WiUls  Ave.,  Mineola. 
Wesley  Hall,  Sea  Cliff 

METHODIST  PROTESTANT. 
First,  Church  St.,  Baldwin. 
First,  Denton  Ave  ,  Lynbrook. 
St.  Paul's,  Inwood. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BeUmore,  Bellmoie. 

Christ's  First.  Fulton  Ave  ,  Hemp- 
stead. 

First,  Church  St ,  Freeport. 

First,  School  St.,  Glen  Cove. 

First,  Oceanside. 

First,  East  Main,  Oyster  Bay. 

Glenwood,  Gienwood  Landiug 

Mineola,  Mineola. 

German  Presbyterian,  New  Hyde 
Park. 

RockviUe  Centre. 

Roslyn,  Roslyn 

St.  Paul's,  Elmont. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

All    Saints,    Middle    Neck    Road, 

Great  Neck. 
Cathedral  of  Incaraatlon,  Garden 

City. 
Church    of    Ascension,     RockviUe 

Centre. 
Church   of   Nativity,   Willis   Ave., 

Mineola. 
Church  of  the  Advent,  Westbury. 
Christ,  Merrick  Road,  Lynbrook. 
Christ,  Manhasset. 
Christ,  Oyster  Bay. 
Grace,  Massapequa. 
Holy  Trinity,  HicksvUle. 
Redeemer,  Merrick. 
St.  Elizabeth  Mission,  Floral  Pai'S. 
St.  George's,  Hempstead. 
St.  James's,  Franklin  Square. 
St.  John's,  Hempstead  (Colored). 
St.  John's,  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 
St.  Luke,  Sea  Cliff. 
St.    Matthias's    (Colored),   Smith- 

vlUe,  South. 
St.  Mary's,  AmltyA'iUe. 
St  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Se!ifot.« 
St.  Paul's,  Glen  Covo 
St  Paul's,  Roosevelt. 
St.  Stephen's,  Foit  Wi.'oti'.iigton. 
St.  Tliomas's,  Farniiij;,dale. 
Transfiguration.  Fre'nort. 
Trinity,  Hewlett. 
Trinity,  Roslyn. 
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CHURCHES  IN  NASSAU  COV^Ty— Continued. 


REFORMED. 
First,  Hicksville. 
Locust  Valley,  Locust  Valley. 
First  Reformed,  New  Hyde  Park. 
North  Hempstead,  Manhasaet. 
Oyster  Bay  Reformed,  BrookviUe. 
fS3i        ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 
Church   of   Our   Holy   Redeemer, 

Freeport. 
Corpus  Christi,  Miueola. 
Holy  Ghost,  New  Hyde  Park. 
Holy  Name  of  Mary,  Valley  Stream 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  lowood. 
Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  Hempstead. 
St.  Agaes'a,  Rockvllle  Centre. 


St.  Aloysius's,  Great  Neck. 
St.  Baruabas's,  Bellmore. 
St.  Boniface's  (German),  Elmont. 
St.  Boniface  Martyr's,  Sea  Cliff. 
St.  Brigid'3,  Westbury. 
St.  Christopher's,  Baldwin. 
St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  Franklin 
Square. 

St  Dominic's,  Oyster  Bay. 

St  Gertrude's,  Bayville.  ^ 

St.  Hedwig's,  Floral  Park. 

St  Hyacinth's,  Glen  Cove  (Polish). 

St.  I.ghatius's,  Hicksville. 

.St.  Joachim's,  Cedarhurst. 

St.  Joseph's,  Garden  City. 


St.  Joseph's,  Hewlett. 
St.  Kilian's,  Farmingdale. 
St.  Martha's,  Uniondale. 
St.  Mary's,  Manhasset. 
St.  Mary's,  Roslvn. 
St.  Mary'a  of  the  Isle,  Long  Beach. 
St.  Patrick's,  Gleu  Cove. 
St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  Port  Wash- 
ington. 
St.  Raymond's,  Lynbrook. 
St.  WlUiam  the  Abbot,  Seaford. 

M  ISC  ELL  A  NEO  US . 
Pentecostal  Church  of  the  Naza- 

rene,  Patchogue. 
Undenominational,  Great  Neck. 


MAYORS    OF    THE    C3TV    OF    KSEW    YORK. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  Mayer  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province;  and  from  1784 
to  1820  by  the  Appointing  Board  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  which  the  Governor  wag  the  chief  member. 
From  1820  to  the  amendment  of  the  Charter,  in  1830,  the  Mayor  was  appointed  by  the  CommoQ  Council. 
In  1898  the  term  of  the  first  Mayor  of  Greater  New  York  (Van  Wyck)  began. 


Mayobs. 

Terms. 

Mayors. 

Terms. 

Mayobs. 

Torma. 

li Thomas  Wlllett 

1665 

34  Johannes  Jansen 

1725-1726 

67 

William  V.  Brady 

1847-1848 

2 

Thomas  Delavall 

1666 

35 

Robert  Lurting 

1726-1735 

68 

Wm.  F.  Havemeyer .  .  . 

1848-1819 

3 

Thomas  Willett 

1667 

36 

Paul  Richard 

1735-1739 

69 

Caleb  S.  Woodhull .... 

1849-1851 

4 

Cornelius  Steenwyck. . . 

1668-1670 

37 

John  Cniger,  Sr 

1739-1744 

70 

Ambrose  C.  Kingsland. 

1851-1853 

5 

Thomas  Delavali 

1671 

3S 

Stephen  Bayard 

1744-1747 

71 

Jacob  A.  Wester velt. . . 

1853-1855 

6 

Matthias  Nicolls 

1672 

39 

Edward  Holland 

1747-1757 

72 

Fernando  Wood 

1855-1858 

7 

John  Lawrence 

1673 

40 

John  Cruger,  Jr 

1757-1766 

73 

Daniel  F.  Tiemaua   . . , 

1858-1860 

8 

William  Dervall 

1675 

41 

Whitehead  Hicks 

1766-17.76 

74 

Fernando  Wood ... 

1860-1862 

9 

Nicholas  de  Meyer 

16?  6 

42 

David  Matthews,  Tory. 

1776-1784 

75 

George  Opdyke 

1862-1864 

10 

S.  van  Cortlandt 

1677 

43 

James  Duaue 

1784-1789 

76 

C.  Godfi-ey  Gunther. . . 

1864-186S 

11 

Thomas  Delavall 

1678 

44 

Richard  Varick 

1789-1801 

77 

John  T.  Hoffman 

1866-1868 

n 

Francis  Rombouts 

1679 

45 

Edward  Livingston .... 

1801-1803 

78 

T.Coman  (act'g  Mayor) 

1868 

Vi 

William  Dyre 

1680-1681 

46 

De  Witt  Clinton 

1803-1807 

79 

A.  Oakey  Hall 

1869-1872 

14 

Cornelius  Steenwyck . . . 

1682-1683 

47 

Marinus  Willett 

1807-1808 

80 

Wm.  F.  Havemeyer.  .  . 

1873-1874 

15 

Gabriel  Minville 

1684 

48 

De  Witt  Clinton 

1808-1810 

81 

S.B.  H.Vance  (Acting) 

1874 

16 

Nicholas  Bayard 

1685 

49 

Jacob  Radcliff 

1810-1811 

82 

William  H.  Wickham   . 

1875-1876 

IV 

S.  van  Cortlandt 

Peter  Delanoy   

1686-1687 
1689-1690 

50 
51 

De  Witt  Clinton 

John  Ferguson 

1811-1815 
1815 

84 

Smith  Ely 

1877-1878 

18 

Edward  Cooper 

1879-1880 

19 

John  Lawrence 

1691 

52 

Jacob  RadolifJ 

1815-1818 

85 

William  R.  Grace 

1881-1882 

20 

Abraham  De  Peyster .  . 

1692-1695 

53 

Cadwaliader  D.  Golden. 

1818-18,n 

86 

Franklin  Edson 

1883-1884 

?,\ 

William  Merritt 

Johannes  De  Peyster.  . 

1695-1698 
1698-1699 

54 

5.T 

Stephen  Allen 

1821-1824 
1825-1826 

87 
88 

Willi?  m  R.  Grace 

Abram  S.  Hewitt 

1885-1886 

22 

William  Paulding .... 

1887-1888 

23 

David  Provost 

1699-1700 

56 

Philip  Hone 

1826-1827 

S9 

Hugh  J.  Grant. 

1889-1892 

24 

Isaac  de  Reimer 

1700-1701 

57 

William  Paulding 

1837-1829 

90 

Thomas  F.  Gilroy   .  . . 

1893-1894 

•f.'S 

Thomas  Nocll 

1701-1702 
1702-1703 

58 
51 

Waiter  Bowne 

Gideon  Lee 

1829-1833 
1833-1834 

91 
9;^ 

William  L.  Strong . .  . 
Robert  A.  Van  W.yck. . 

1895-1897 

26 

Philip  French 

1898-1901 

27 

William  Peartree 

1703-1707 

60 

Cornelius  vv.  Lawrence. 

1834-1837 

93 

Seth  Low 

1902-1903 

28 

Ebenezer  Wilson 

1707-1710 

61 

Aaron  Clark     

1837-1839 

94 

George  B.  McCIeilan . 

1904-1909 

29 

Jacobus  van  Cortlandt . 

1710-1711 

(,■>. 

Isaac  L.  Varian 

1839-1841 

95 

William  J.  Gaynorf.. 

1910-1913 

30 

Caleb  Heathcole   

1711-1714 

63 

Robert  H.  Morris 

1841-1844 

96 

Ardolph  L.  Klines..  . 

1913 

HI 

1714-1719 

64 

1844-1845 

'17 

1914-1917 
1918- 

32 

Jacobus  van  Cortlandt 

1719-1720 

65 

Wm   F.  Havemeyer .... 

1845-1846 

98 

John  F.  Hylan 

3'1 

Robert  Waltora .... 

'720-1725 

«H 

Andresv  H.  Middle 

1846-1847 

t  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  had  full  power  as  Mayor  during 
September  and  October,  1910,  while  Mayor  Gaynor  was  disabled  by  an  attempted  assassiuatioa, 
linexpired  term  of  Mayor  Gaynor,  deceased. 


oait  of 
§  Filled 


1831. 
1840- 
Peter 
John 
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Elbert  Herring,  May  1,  1812,  to  April,  1815;  William  T.  Slooum,  May  1,  1815,  to  December,  1817; 
James  Gilbert,  January,  1818,  to  December,  1820;  James  W.  Lent,  January,  1821,  to  December.  1828; 
Thomas  Franklin,  May,  1829,  to  February,  1830;  Jameson  Cox,  December,  1830;  Gilbert  Coutant, 
to  December,  1833;  William  H.  Bunn,  1834-183S;  James  Gullck,  1837-1839;  J.  Sherman  Brownell, 
1845;  Samuel  Osgood,  1846-1848;  Coruehus  V.  Anderson,  1849-1851;  Garret  Dyckman,  1852-1854; 
Astea,  part  of  1854;  John  J  Doane,  1855-1857;  William  Miner,  1858-1860;  John  Keyser,  18G1-1863; 
McCool,  1864-1866;  Charles  G.  Halpine,  1867,  to  August  2,  1868;  Patrick  H.  Jones,  August,  1868,  to  De- 
cember, 1868;  Michael  Connolly,  186i>-1871;  Fianz,  Sigel,  1872-1874;  Patrick  H.  Jones,  1875-1877;  Frederick 
W.  Loew,  1878-1880;  Augustus  T.  Docharty,  1881-1883;  John  Roilly,  1S84-1886;  James  J.  Slevin,  1887- 
1889;  Frank  T.  Fitzgerald,  1890-1892;  Ferdinand  Levy,  1893-1895;  William  Sohmer,  1896-1897;  Isaac 
Fromme,  1898-1901;  John  H.  J.  Ronner,  1902-1905;  Frank  Gass,  1906-1909;  Max  S.  Grifenhagen.  1910- 
1913;  John  J.  Hooper,  1914-1917',  James  A.  Donegan,  1918. 

The  Register's  office  of  New  York  County  is  the  oldest  in  the  State.  It  was  established  in  1812.  The 
county  covered  then  the  same  territory  as  now.  The  date  of  the  earliest  realty  property  record  In  the 
office  is  1654 — a  Dutch  deed.  The  realty  records  before  1812  were  kept  by  the  County  Clerk.  The  block 
system  of  indexing  was  established  in  1891.    In  1906  the  Register's  office  moved  into  the  new  Hall  of  Records. 


NEW    YORK   ACADEMY    OF    MEDICINE. 

President — George  D.  Stewart,  M.  D.  First  Vice-President — John  A.  Hartwell,  M.  D.  Second  Vice- 
President — Charles  H.  Peck,  M.  D.  Third  Vice-President— WikiteT  B.  James,  M.  D.  Recording  Secretary 
— Royal  S.  Haynes,  M.  D.  Corresponding  Secretary — D.  Bryson  Delavan,  M.  D.  Treasurer — Seth  M. 
Milllken,  M.  D.  Historical  Secrelaiy — Arthur  M.  Jacobus,  M.  D.  Assistant  Secretary  —  W.  L.  Stowell. 
Resident  Librarian  and  Superintendent — John  S.  Browne.  Trustees  —  Nathan  E.  Brill,  M.  D.,  Chairman: 
Chas.  L.  Dana,  M.  D.;  Arpad  G.  Gerstcr,  M.  D.;  W.  Gllman  Thompson.  M.  D.;  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.  D. 


AND  ALL  MEN 

GUARANTEED  LOW  COST  LIFE  INSURANCE 

The  purpose  of  life  insurance  is  the  establishment  of  an 
income  for  the  protection  of  the  family,  consequently  the  lower 
the  premium  the  larger  the  amount  of  insurance  and  income 
obtainable  for  a  fixed  price.  Travelers  j>olicies  guarantee  at 
the  beginning  the  maximum  amount  of  life  insurance  for  the 
premium  paid. 

They  contain  a  DlSx\BILITY  PROVISION  of  great  value  in 
case  you  suffer  permanent  total  disability  from  accident  or 
disease. 

DISABILITY  POLICIES 
provide  the  most  valuable  protection  against  the  results  of  ac- 
cident and  disease. 

Travelers  policies  have  always  been  the  standard  of  what 
such  contracts  should  be. 

GROUP  INSURANCE 
is  achieving  the  most  important  results  in  the  relation  between 
employer  and  employe.     Every  business  man   should   inform 
himself  as  to  its  advantages. 

OUR  COMPENSATION  AND  LIABILITY  POLICIES 
provide  complete  coverage  and  the  most  efficient  safety  en- 
gineering service  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  attainable. 
We  also  v/rite 

AUTO.MOBILE  POLICIES 
against  accident,  liability  and  collision. 
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For  Steam  Boiler,  Fly  Wheel  and 
Burglary,  Plate  Glass,  eic.j  Insurance 

The  Travelers  Indemnity  Company 
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JIany   are  dolus  $3,000  a 

year   and   better  with  this 

new  (mac(hine     You  can 

too.    You  need  no  ex- 

uerieoce.     We    teaoh    you    free    in   one 

simple  lesson.     Start  right  at  home.     Every' 

where   tiiere's  plenty   of   money    and   big   casli 

profits  waiting  for   ambitious  men, 

THIS  IS  THE   BUSINESS   FOR  YOU. 

A  business   all   of   your  own.     Requires   little 
capital  and   grows   fast  into   a  leal  factory— a  | 
real    manufacturer.      Oj>en    a    Tii'e    Repair 
Shon  with  Haywood  Ecjiiii)inent.    Let  the 

money  I'oll  in.     Auto  tires   need  mending  con- 

Istantly.     There  is  your  profit,     0\vners   eager 
to  give  you  their  business.     It  means  a  saving 
I    of  money  to  them,  and  big  cash  returns  for  you. 

I  GET   THIS    FREE    BOOK. 

^^    I't   giTes    itHie   complete    details.     How   to 
^  staait.    How  to  succeed.    Tells 

all  about  .your  opportun- 
ity. Shows  how  easy  th.3 
work  ean  be  done.  Shows 
tihe  faig  profit  in  this  new 
field.  Write  for  it  to-day. 
A    postcard   will   do. 

HaTWOod   Tire   &   K<iulp=. 
ment  Co..    1223  Capitol 
Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  tiie  ability  to  remembeT.  I  can 
make  your  mind  an  infallible  classified 
index  fioia  which  you  can  iustaatly  se- 
lect thoughts,  facts,  figures,  names, 
faces.  Enables  vou  to  couccntrate,  de- 
velop seir-coiitrol,  overcome  basliful- 
ness,  address  an  audience.  Easy.  Sim- 
ple. Duiing-  the  past  2  0  years  I  have 
trained  thousands  of  people  to  STOP 
FORGETTING. 

My  Remarkable  Memory   Test  Fres 

Wilts  to-day  for  copy  of 
my  book  "How  to  Re- 
member."   I've   had  this 

test       copyrighted it's 

the   most   ingenious    and 
most  conclusive  test  foi* 
the     memory     ever     de- 
"^  ^jSi**    vised.      I'll     send     it     to 
'"•"  •       '    jou,    free,    and    tell    you 
how  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
my      deLuxo      Edition, 
'How  to  Speak  in  Public," 
I      handsomely     illustrated 
$2   book   absolutely    free. 
Don't  be  Ibaudicapped   with 
Dickson,    ^*ia,    a  poor  memory  any  longer 
Principal  — 'write   me   to-day.      Address. 
PROF.    HENRY    DXCKSON 
Dickson    School    of    Jlemory 
S20    Hearst   Bids.,  (Chicago    111. 


EXCEL   FOR  TRUCKING,   DAIRYING  AND   FRUIT. 

"One    Man    Fai'tns    Our    Specialty." 


REAL  ESTATE  CORPORATION 


H 


arrison 


Bids 


Buffalo,   N.   Y.,   U.   S.  A. 


ACID 


-f>NC    F>OiJ>ND 


niu  Vtlji.Cilo  tnl  itlOlf.r 
Pipt'l.  PUI«I 


f  met:  ;'.S  CENTS 
OASS  CAMERA  CO 


m 


Developieg  Outfit  Complete  Only  $1*4 

includins    3    trays,    (amo.    candle   Jaanp,    pri'ntingr   iframe.    de- 
veloper,   hypo.    j?raduate.   paper,   instruction    book.    etc. 

HV  ©  ^        Kesnlar  price  2.5a 
I    S^  v.?        ovu-   price 

Savings  on  other  Camera  Supplies 
in    proportion.       See    ouir    catalog. 

Everything    sold    under    cur    Iron 

Clad  Guaranty: 
Money  Refiuided  if  Noft   Satisfied. 

Send  us  a  trial  order  TO-DAY. 

Bass  Camera  Company 

109  W.  Deaiboi-n  St.,  Korth, 
Chicago     in.    S.    A. 


SELLS    FARMS  ::         ::         ::      WRITE  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 

JllfJ.    ISI.     IViOhJTOOIVtERV     SX  »         Tf^EMXQiM,     IM.    O. 
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A  Brighter  Future 

for 
STENOGRAPHERS 


'"Sdary  hy 


Tripling    Yquv    Speed 


A   Course  That  Has 
Revolutionized, 
ewriting 


Enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  by  junii>ing  quickly  to  a  big  paying  position. 
No  one  need  be  content  v/iLh  an  inefficieiit  stenogciipher's  salsrry-.  Bccojne 
an   Expert — only   your  spare   time   needed — only   a   few   lessons   and   results 


are  certain. 


PRACTICALLY     - 

SPEED— DOUBLED   AND   'XKEBLED    SALARIES 

New  V/ay  Operators  Typewrite  80  to  100  Words  per 
Minute  Blindfolded.  Once  yoa  have  masteied  the  brief 
New  Way  Course,  you  wUl  be  able  to  use  the  machine 
steadily  at  this  splendid  speed  Write  practically  with- 
out errors — without  ever  looking  at  the  l;eyboard.  Tou 
will  leally  be  a  master-artist  on  the  machine  What 
would  it  be  worth  to  you?  A  little  secret  is  the  reason — 
no  other  typewriting  instruction  will  bring  it  to  you. 
Make   it  yours  by   starting   now. 

Write   for    Free   Typewriting    Book. 

THE    TULLOSS    SCHOOL 

NEW   WAY   IN   SHORTHAND   AND    TYPEWRITING 
4220  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio 

915 


not 


The  Tulloss  School 
1 4220  College   Hill.    Springfield,   Ohio. 

Gentlemen :      Knowing     that     I     am 
obligated    in    any    way,    1    am    writing    for 
i  Free  A'EW  WAY  in  aSpewriting  Book. 


I  Name 


'  Address 


TION  / 


The  use  of  force,  either  pliysical  or  mental,  has  been  the  con- 
trolling power  in  the  world's  development   since  the  creation. 

Physical  force  came  first;  then,  as  man  developed  his  intellect, 
physical    force   was  supplemented   by   mental   force. 

This  was  but  the  logical  effect  of  the  development  of 
the   physical   and  mental  faculties. 

The  dawn  of  a  new  era  is  here  In  which  the  soul 
power  of  man  is  beuig  developed  by  which  he  can  attract 
lo  him  that  which  he  wants  and  needs  instead  of  com- 
pelling it  to  come  to  him  by  physical   or  mental  force. 

V\lien  man  uses  physical  or  mental  force  in  making 
others  do  his  bidding  or  in  obtaining  things,  he  has  to 
do  the  work  all  over  again  each  time  and  on  each,  new 
victim. 

In  using  his  soul  power  through  (he  newer  and  more 
constructive  methods  taught  by  the  Sears  Philosophy,  man 
learns  to  do  all  the  work  upon  himself  instead  of  on 
the  "other  fellow,"  and  so  gets  the  benefit  of  its  cumu 
lative   effect. 

"  Concentration  Tn"  VSl^g!,^. 

By    F.   W.    SEARS,    M.    P.    (Master    of    PsyehcJagy) 

teaches  now  to  develop  and  bring  out  into  harmonious 
expression  this  wonderful  soul  power  inherent  in  each 
life. 

The  methods  taught  are  simple,  and  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  ready  to  learn  will  find  a  power  of  at- 
traction within  himself  which  far  transcends  either 
physical  or  mental  lorce  and  which  can  be  developed 
by    these   newer,    finer    and    more    constructive    teachings. 

You  can  develop  this  soul  power  rightly  by  persistently  apply- 
ing the  lessons  tausht  in  thi;;  bool;.  Price,  50c.  paper;  75c. 
cloth;  postpaid.     iVIoney  back  If  you  want  it. 

None  other  ".iust  as  good."  Take  no  substitute.  At  all  reliable 
book  stores  or  by  mail  direct  from  publishers  on  recei])t  of  price, 
cloth;  postpaid.     Money  back  if  you  want  it. 

CENTRE   PUBLISHING   CO.,  Suite  666,    108  &   110  W.  34th 


St.   (at  Broadway),  New  York. 


AT  LAST!  A  PERFECTED  DUPLICATOR. 
Print  your  own  typewritten  or  penwritten  Letters.  Drawings,  Circu- 
lai^s,  Lessens,  iVIusic,  Maps,  Price  Lists  or  anything  you  want  in 
many  duplicates,  on  The  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR.  It  contains 
no  giue  or  gelatine.  "Remember  The  Modern." 
EveiT  Business  and  Professional  Man  should  own  and  operate  a 
"Modern"  Duplicator.  It's  a  Business  Getter  and  will  save  you 
TIME.    LABOR,     WORRY    and    MOI^TEY. 

When  you  want  10,   20.  50  or  more  letters,  or  anj-thihg  of  the  same 

kind    (and   as   often  as  you  want   tliem).   just  write   or  make   one   in 

the   regular  way,  put  that  one  on  Duiilicator  and  a  strong  copy  of  it 

is  transferred  to  Duplicator,   remove   it  and   piint  your   duplicates  by 

laying  on  sheets  of  blank  (plain)   paper  one  at  a  time      Anything  can 

be   duplicated   or  printed   in   one   or   more   color.^   at   same   time.      So 

simple  a  child  can  use  it.     Lastsl  Lastsl  Can  bo  used  many  times  each  day.     Letter  Size  9x12  in., 

complete,    $5   less    Special    Discount    of   10   per   cent,     (m.^king    .$4  50    net)     for    direct    ordei'S    from 

this  ad.     Money  Back  if  not  satisfied.     Booklet  of    other    sizes    free.      Address    the    manufacturers. 

VV.   A.    DURKIN,    REEVES   &   CO.,   339    FIFTH    AVE.,    PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


Tiri''Tir-''?f^*'^T"!r'?°»^^'°'g3>nf»F!fig'»'°^*«*^ 


Xo  matter  what  you  are  domg  now  we  can  in- 
crease your  income.  $25.00  to  .f 200. 00  a  month 
easily  made  solUng  PRISCILLA  FABRICS, 
Hosiery,  Underwear.  Dry  Goods  and  Special- 
lies,  whole  or  pait  time.  No  experience  or 
capital  needed.  Wo  start  reliable  women  by 
sending  hundreds  of  beautiful  samples  and 
full  instructions.  Be  first  from  your  territoiy 
to  write  for  our  liberal  terms. 

FITZCHARLES    DRY    GOODS    €0., 
202     FITZCHARLES     BLOG.,     Trenton,     N.     J. 


able, 
Full 

C.  E. 


POM'T  WEAR  A  TRUSS 

Bnooks'  AuTDliance. 
New  discovery.  Won- 
derful. No  obnoxious 
.swringrs  or  Dads. 
Automatic  Air  Ou- 
.shions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken 
narts  toarether  as  you 
wouJd  a  broTcen  limb. 
No  salves.  No  Blas- 
ters. No  lies.  Dur- 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  It, 
information     and     booklet     FREE. 

BROOKS,  1611-F  State  St.,  Marshall,  Micb. 
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to  Fill  It? 


^HE  big  vacancy  in  your  busi- 
ness may  not  be  here  to- 
day, but  it  will  be  tomor- 
row.   Mark  that. 

Positions  change  overnight. 
Big  men  become  bigger.  They 
grow  —  and  others  grow  with 
them.  Even  presidents  »f  large 
corporations  do  not  hold  the  reins 
forever. 

New  opportunities  continually 
open  up  to  the  man  who  is  pre- 
pared to  fill  them. 

Law-Trainin  g — Tl-ie 
foundation  of  Success 

"How  can  /  best  prepare  myself 
for  the  job  ahead?",  you  may  ask. 
The  answer  is:  Follow  the  lead  of  the 
BIG  MEN  of  today.  Train  yourself 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  your 
business.     Learn  law — at  home. 

Every  end  of  business  is  governed 
fundamentally  by  law.  I/aw  enters 
into  every  transaction — every  decision 
— every  step  taken.  Law  training 
means  safety  first  in  business.  That 
is  why  the  big  opportunities  of  today 
— the  responsible,  executive  positions 
— are  open  to  law- trained  men. 

A  Simple^  Direct  Way  at  Last 

There  was  a  time  when  learning 
law  was  tedious — and  expensive.  To- 
day, however,  thru  the  Modern 
American  Law  Course  and  Scrs'ice 
of  Blackstone  Institute,  you  can  learn 
law  at  home  in  your  spare  time,  easily 
and  quickly  and  at  very  low  co.st,  just 
as  40,000  are  doing. 

Eighty  of  the  leading  legal  author- 
ities of  America  have  co-operated  to 
produce  the  Modern  American  Law 
Course  and  Service,  among  them  ex- 
President  Taft,  Chief  Justice  John  B. 


Winslow  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin,  George  E.  Sutherland, 
former  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  J.  Herbert  Quick 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau. 

The  course  is  endorsed  and  rec- 
ommendeel  by  leading  law  and  com- 
merce schools,  practicing  attorneys 
and  Supreme  Court  Justices,  as  the 
foremost  non-resident  law  course  in 
the  country.  It  opens  a  real  oppor- 
tunity, too,  to  those  who  wish  to  be 
admitted  to  the  bar  or  enter  the  po- 
litical field. 

FREE  BOOK 

"  The  Law-Trained  Man" 
For  those  who  want  to  fill  the 
shoes  of  the  man  above,  the  Institute 
has  published  an  interesting  118-page 
book— "The  Law-Trained  Man.'*  It 
will  tell  you  how  hundreds  of  others 
have  AVon  promotion,  increased  in- 
come, and  big  s^iccess  through  the 
home  reading  of  law.  We 
will  gladly  send  you  a^ 
copy,  free,  upon  request. 
Mai)  the  coupon  now, — 
Blackstone  Institute, 
Dept.  209 K,  608  S.  Dear- 
born St..  Chicago,  111. 

Send     "The     Law- Trained    aian,"     138- 
page    book— FRQE. 


Name 


Business 
Position 

Business 
Address 


City Stat* 

^^^     For  my  Business    [      ]    Adm.  to  Bar    [      1 

BLACKSTONE  INSTITUTE 

Organized  to  meet  the  demand  for  law  trained  men, 

Dept.  209  K,  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  lli. 
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"TWO   for  ONE"     is  the  marvel   of  all 

esrg-  tonTiCs.  It  is  ihe 
most  !emarkable  proaucer  of  &ggs  ever  known 
10  the  poultry  world  "TWO  for  ONE"  is  mak- 
ing lecords  every  day  in  eg^  production  that  were 
never  before   believed   loossiible       Flook   ownei-s  all 

over     the     country     are 


Mrs.  Eila  HopStins  Writes: 

"/  have  had  ivon- 
derf7(l  success  xcith 
'TWO  for  ONE,'  the 
last  7  days  J  got 
an  ego  from  every 
hen." 


amazecl     with     the     re- 
Eiults.       The    most    ex- 
peiienceiij    poultry    ex- 
perts   sa'y    t  ih  e  y    have 
never   seen    the    like   of 
it.      '■'TWO    for   ONE" 
is    not     a     mere     food. 
It    is    an    esg    tonic    in 
the   truest  sense  of  the 
t  e  r  m  —  a       scientific 
preparation   in   roncentrateil   taililet   form — ^the   re- 
.sult  of  scientific  research   and  experiment.    Every 
factor  entering  into  the  matter  of  egg  production 
was   scjentifica-Ily   studied. 

Slacken  in  a^TWO  for  ONF'HenYard 

"TWO  for  ONE"  is  a  tonic,  that  conditions  the  lien  for  the 
utmost  ill  layins  capacity— that  IniiUIs  nuiscle  and  bone — that 
stimulates  active  functioning  of  the  lien's  reproductive  organs — 
that  insures  fertile  eggs  and  100%  hatchings— that  makes  the 
laggard  lav  and  increases  the  production  of  active  laycis.  A 
tonic  tliat  gets  more  eggs  for  you  winter  and  summer  than  you 
ever  thought  possible.  The  result  is  you  will  find  no  slackers  in 
a  "TWO  for  ONE"  hen  yard. 


larantees 

Don't  tako  our  word  for  it.  Every  box  of  "TV/0 
lor  ONE"  is  sold  under  the  distinct  guarantee 
that  if  you  are  uot  entirely  satisfied  yoii  get  your 
mousy  back.  You  tahe  no  risk.  So  take  advanliige  of  this 
offer  and  send  in  your  order  today.  Only  $1  a  box,  or,  $2 
for  a  large  box  containing  as  much  as  three  $1  boxes — enough 
tor  an  entire  season.  This  costs  you  1-15  of  a  cent  a  day. 
per  hen,  or  less  than  lo  a  (!oz.  for  the  additional  eggs  you'll 
receive  from  your  Uook. 

$5,000  Egg  Laying  Contest 

Have  you  entered  our  $5,000  egg  laying  contest?     If  not  do 
so    right   away,    Ifs   free   to    all   users   of   "IWO   for   ONE." 

You    not    only    increase      .jce"    T'tixo        ~   ^    ^     

your     egg    production      UOlli    i  rilo 

but  you  may  win  one  of        COUPON 

the    big    cash    prizes    we        ^^■<.'«  ^j' 

are    giving    every   montli 

Entries    received    at    any 

time.      Write     ua     for 

particulars. 

KINSELLA 
COMPANY 

lOLeMoyneBSdg. 


KINSEI.LA    CO., 
10    Le    iVioyne    Buildiny, 
Chicago,     III. 
Gentlemen;— I     want    to    ill- 
crease     the     egg-laying    abUily 
of  my  hens,   make  more  money 
out    of    my    chickens    and    tal;e 
advantage    of    the    high    prices 
that    will    be    paid    during    the 
coming    fall    and    winter.      So 
please    find    enclosed 


"The  House  That 
ReturnsYour 
Money  If  Not 
Satisfied" 


S for    a 

box     of     "TWO     for 
ONE"    as    checked 


(CH^CK     !N    SQUARES 
OPPOSITE     S;ZE     WANTED) 

Small    Size    (Including   Tax 
$1.00 

~  Large   Size    (Including  Tax 
^1  $2.00 

This  order  entitles  me  to  aii  en 
try  in  your  $5,000.00  egg-layin, 
contest,  of  which  you  are  to  sem 
me  full  particulars,  and  my  mono: 
is  to  be  returned  if  I  am  not  en 
tircly     satisfied     with     tonic. 


Waino. . . 
Addrens. 
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A  veteran  business  man,  who  was 
elmost  completely  bald  and  had  tried 
numerous  tonics,  lotions, 
shampoos,  etc.,  without 
benefit,  came  across,  while 
on  a  journey,  an  Indians' 
^^  recipe  by  which  he  grew  a 
-^^^E^r  complete  crop  of  healthy, 
luxuriant  hair  that  lie  now 
possesses. 
-j,'i  n  js  Others — men  and  women 
f(  lunaaia  — have  reported  remarkable 
hair  growth  by  the  same  method.  Who- 
ever wishes  the  recipe  may  obtain  ifc 
free  by  writing  to  John  Hart  Brittain, 
Bft-294    Station  P,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Indians'  Sssrat  of  Hair  Srowth 

In  a  vast  number  of  cases,  wbea  iialv 
falls  out,  the  roots  are  not  dead,  but  re- 
main imbedded  in  the  scalp,  alive,  like 
seeds  or  bulbs,  needing  only  fertility.  Tho 
usual  hair  tonics,  etc.,  are  of  no  avail  ia 
such  cases.  The  Indians'  method  is  pur- 
posed to  nourish  the  hair  and  stimulata 
the  grov/th. 

Wonderful  results  reported. 
women's  and  children's  hair. 
If  _  you  are  bald,  or  losing 
hair,  or  have  dandruff,  you 
should  get  the  recipe.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  observe  the 
starting^  of  new  hair  and  its 
eteady  increase  until  a  pro- 
lific growth   supersedes  thin 

hair    or    baldness.       Cut    out     tj„-„^^ „,„ 

this  notice;    show  to  others    tlair hroWTi 
who  want  beautiful  hair.     The  recipe  Is 
free.     This  is  genuinet 


for  men's. 


If  you  would  like  to  reduce  10  to  60 
pounds  in  a,  rational,  safe,  pleasant  way 
■by  guaranteed  method  (endorsed  toy 
physicians)  send  for  free  book,  "Reduce 

,  Weight  Happily,"  to  Korein  Co.,  NB- 
294,  \Station  I<\  New  York,  N.  Y.    It  will 

,oome  in  plain  wrapper.  Likely  to  add 
Fears  to  your  life  and  'bring  great  joy, 


WoiUd  Yon  Like  Such  a  Result  as  Thts  ? 

Do  yon  waul,  fees,  a  trial  box  ot 
Koskott,  tiiat  has  proTcl  sucoeBSful 
En  so  many  cases?  Ifeo,  you  need  only 
to  answer  ttis  adv.  bv  postoard  or 
letter,  asking  for  FKEE  BOX.  This 
famous   preparation  13  for  dandruff, 
thinning  hair   and  several    fofms  ot 
"IJAL.UNE8S,  lu  many  cases,  tt  nev7 
1  hair  growth  has  been  ^  ^^  ^  S™| 
reported  when  all  else  ^  W^  bra  Sia 
bad  failed.     So  why  Bot  Bee  foP 
_  yonPBelft       Koskott    is   used   by 

Sieo  aJKfwfesaeuf   it  is  perfectly  harmless  and  oftca 
Btwts  hair  growth  in  a  few  days.     Addi-css: 
Koskott  Laboratory.  East  32d  Si,  KA-294,  NewVork- 


A  wonderful  relief  from  slav- 
ery to  cigarettes  is  reported  by 
Chas.  Ohnesorge,  who  had  been 
addicted  14  years  and  after 
trying  various  so-called  cures 
in  vain  found  just  the  infor- 
mation he  wanted  in  a  book 
published  and  sent  free  to 
anybody  by  Edward  J. 
Woods,  TB-294.  Station  F, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Thousands  of  persons, 
fcoth  sexes,  who  were  addicted  to  cigarettes, 
pipe,  chewing,  snuff,  etc.,  have  been  glad- 
dened by  this  free  book.  Getting  rid  of 
tobacco  habit  means  better  health,  longer 
life,  greater  earning  efiSciency,  tranquillity, 
contentment  and  other  benefits. 


The  shadov/  ot\  this  picttire 
gives  you  an  idea  lio'.v  slie 
looked  and  felt.  By  taking 
Oii  of  Korein  and  following 
tlie  easy  directions  she  re- 
tliicetl  38  pounds  In  three 
niontlis.  Now  she  is  agile, 
attractive,  mentally  alert 
and  hi  better  health.  Re- 
liablo  anti-fat  self-treat- 
ment. Buy  a  small  box 
at  tiio  drug  store.  Oil  of 
Korein;  It  comes  in  capsules.  Mnny  women  hava 
reduced  easily,  lastingly,  10  to  CO  pounds.  Sate 
and  pleasant  method,  endorsed  by  physicians.  For 
free  book  of  advice  (in  plain  wrapper)  write  to 
Eorein   Co.,     NA.294,   Station   'F,   Kew   York   City. 


T®  tli^e  Wife  @f 


If  this  should  reach  the  eyes  of  a  wife, 
mother  or  friend  of  some  Rood  man  who 
drinks  liciuor  to  excess  and  cannot  overcome 
the  seli-ruinins  habit,  let  (her  write  to  Ed- 
ward J.  Woods.  DA  294.  Station  F.  New 
York.  N.  Y..  ,for  confidential  information 
whicli  is  likely  to  bring  grreat  joy — a  com- 
nlete  victory  over  the  drink  habit. 
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PUT  UP  BY 

Largest  Kennel  of  Its  Kind 
in  the  World 


Compounded    from    purest     drugs     and     broughl 
to  absolute  perfection   by  use  for  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  decade  on  over  eight  thousand 
dogs   with    uniformly   heneficial    results. 


EfficienE 


Powerful 


Wholesome 


Absoliitely  Saf's 


1.     QUICK-V/ORK  MANGE,  ECZEMA  AND  FLEA  SOAP 

COMBINES  THE  THREE  MOST  POWERFUL.  SKIiN  HEALiIKG  AGiENTS,  VRRM'IN 
ERADIOATOR'S  AND  HAIR  G'ROWE.RS  K.XOWLN  TO  MEDICAL,  SCIENCE.  iX 
SOL,UB/LE  FORM.  THUS  PENETRATING  RIGHT  INTO  TH'E  UNDERSKIN  AJXD 
E'FFEOraNG  PE'RMANiENT  CURIE. 

Cures  MANGE,  ECZEMA,  rXCH,  IX-EAS,  TICKS,  L,ICE,  MITJCS.  A  ftirAR.Viei.OtS 
JQGAIIt  EA15EE.  AND  COAT  GK'OWEK.      FlilOE   Sl.lO  POSXF'iilD.  fos-  lavAe  tin. 

2»     QUICK-WORK  CONDITION  POWDER 

AN  EFFICIENT  BLOOD  PURlIi'IRR.  STOMACH  OGRlP.iSCTiVE  AND  BO\*7E£, 
REGULATOR.  STIMULATES  APPETITE.  CL.EANSES  THE  BLOOD  AND  rNTE.fi- 
TINES.  TONES  UP  TH'E  WHOtDE  SYSTEiM.  GIVES  DOG  VIM.  VIGOR  AND 
BOUNCE.  WIILL  PUT  YOUR.  DOG  INTO  CONDITION  AND  KEEP  HIM  I'N  CON- 
DITIOJS^.  (Every  dos  in  the  Vlbert  Rennel  is  fed  this  condition  iDOwder  twice  a 
week,  summer  and  winter.)  ReKullates  and  iprei\-onts  CONSTIPATIOW,  D-IAR- 
KHOEA,  STOMACH  DISOKDBRS,  DISTBMPKJS,  BLACK  TONGUE.  SKIN 
DISEASES.  EASY  TO  GIVE.  Just  .sprinkle  a  little  on  the  dos-'s  food  twice  a 
week.      Indi-spensabJo    in   raiainsr   'h&althy    Dups.       l^ICE   $1,10.   JPOSTPAfD. 

3.     QUICK-WORK  WORM  EXPELLEE 

USED  ON  OVER  FIVE  THOUSAND  DOGS  WITHOUT  A  S'lNGLE  FAiILURE 
OR  A  SI1NGL.E  MISHAP.  THE  SUREST,  QUICKEST,  SAFEST  WOR,M  BXPEDLEK 
ON  THE  'MARKET  TODAY.  THO)ROUGHL.Y  PURGES  THE  DOG  0!F  WO'RMS 
INSIDE  OF  AjX  HOUR.  EASY  TO  GaVE.  ABSOLUTELY  CERTAIiN  IN  EFFECT 
WILL,  NOT  aiNJURE  THE  MOSiT  'DELICATE  PUP.  GETS  TIHe'  V/ORMS  BU'f 
NEVER  "GETS"  THE  DOG.  j.o    j.     j;.    vv-j-inua.  13 u  j. 

PIRICE  Sl.lO  POSTPiUD.     Enoug-h  to  worm  six  gTo.u'n  dogs  or  a  dozen  dups. 

COMBINATION  OFFER 

BVEiRT  DOG  OWNER  SHOULD  KEEP  THIE  THREE  ABOVE  PREP  ^RA - 
TIOO^S  OiN  HAND  ALL  THE  TIME.  TO  INDUCE  THIS  WB  W'IDL  SEND  ONE 
OAN  OF  THE  MAjNGE  ,S0AP,  ONE  CAN  OF  THE  CONDITION  POWE-B^  and 
ONE  BOX  O.F  THE   WORM   EXPELLER.   AXL  PKEl'AID  FOB   $3.00. 

Other  Quick- Work  Remedies 

MIEtTl>rATI,SM   CURE,   cures   chroniic    cases.      S3.10   Dostpaid. 

DasTEBIPER  mBATMENT,  safest,   most   effective,   save.s   tlie    dog's    life.   S3.00, 

_^  (j  O  3  V 1 » tU  CI  • 

SvS  S^}}J^]^<^  ^°^  ^'*'**^-  torn  or  cankereidi  eai's.  .«81,10,  Dostpaid. 

JiKJi,  I'OMUtR.for  sore,  mattered,   weak  or  running  eyes.   $1.10,  ncstnaJd. 

AM,  THE  ABOVE  (REMEDIES  COMPI/ETE  IN  ONE  ORDER.  S12.G0.  PREPAID. 

TO   ORDER    ANY   OF    THE    ABOVE   PREPAJRATIONS    SEND   IMONE'S    ORDER. 

OHECK   OR  MONEY    TO 


H.  VIBERT 
BroD. 


Box  11,  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey 

<F!ULIi  DESOBIPTIVE   FOLDER'  ON  REQUEST) 
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B  (set This  Suit  Made  to  Yonr  Own  Meo.sure 
"Vf  O  matter  where  you  live  or 
-^^  what  you  do  we  will  make 
you  the  finest  and  snappiest 
suit  you  ever  wore  and  send  it 
to  you  all  charges  prepaid  if 
you  take  advantage  of  our 
amazing  offer  at  once. 

We  make  this  wonder- 
ful, liheral  Free  Suit  offer 
for  a  short  period  of  time, 
to  a  few  live,  wide-awake 
men. 

No  Extra  Charges 

of     cny     kind.       All     tl;e 

latest    fancy     stj-les,     golf 

bottoms,     tunnel     Belt 

loops,  pearl  buttons  — 

everything   Free. 

J  $4§  t©  $60  a  Week 

In  your  spare  time.  This  is 
the  biggest,  newest,  best, 
most  liberal  offer  ever  made 
by  a  reliable  company — the 
greatest  chance  to  get  into  a 
steady,  money-making  prop- 
osition. 

Don't  Wait — Don't   Delay. 

Drop  U3  a  line  at  once  so  that  we  can  tell  you 
all  about  this  wonderful  offer  and  send  you 
Free  our  latest  fashion  plates  Ijesides  dozens 
of  real  cloth  samples  to  choose  from.  Write  at 
once,  don't  wait,  don't  delay. 
SPENCER-IMEAD  CO.,   Dept.  302,  Chicago,   III. 


$f)o   to  $1.-0  Month 
The   United   States   Government  wants  thousands  at 
once. 
MEN— AVOMBN — GlfRI^S— 18    or    Over 


Railv/ay  Mail  Clerks  Have  Pleasant  Work — 

D.  S  Govt,  positions  are  all  Life  Positions.  Pro- 
motion to  Big  Paid  positions  is  very  rapid — com- 
mon education  is  sufficient.  WE  COACH  CAN- 
DIDATES   FREE. 


-VALUABLE    COUPON" 


Dcpt.  0  2U.  Franklin  Institute.  Ilochcstcr.  N.Y. 
Kindly  send  me,  entirely  free  of  clinrje.  (1)  A  full 
de.soription  of  the  position  checked  below;  (2)  Sam- 
ple examination  questions:  C3)  Free  copy  of  copy- 
lighted  bock,  "Govt.  Positions  and  Kow  to  Get 
Thorn;"  (4)  A  li.st  of  D  S.  Govt.  Jobs  nnw  open;  (5) 
Directions  telling  me  how  to  got  free  coaching  for 
the  position  checked: 

—  Railway   Mail   Clerk  (SI, 100  to  2,000) 

— Postoffico   Clerk  ($1,000  to  1,500) 

— Postoffice  Cariier  ($1,000  to  1,500) 

—Rural   Mail   Cairier  ($720  to  2,160) 

—Bookkeeper  ($1,100  to  1,800) 

-Customs   Positions  ($900  to  1,500) 

—Stenographer  ($1,100  to  1,800) 

— Clerk  in  the  Departments  at 

Washington  or  at  Panama  Canal  ($1,100  to  1,800) 

Name    

Address    »>., 


.0-211 
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le^^  Is  Tragic  I    Lift  any  Corn 
or  Calliia  riglil  ©f£  witli  fingers 

o  pain! 


Drop  a  little  Freezone  on  an 
aching  corn,  instantly  that  corn 
stops  hurting,  then  you  lift  it 
right  out.  It  doesn't  hurt  one 
bit.     Yes,  magic! 

Why  wait?  Your  druggist  sells 
a  tiny  bottle  of  Freezone  for  a 


few  cents,  sufficient  to  rid  your 
feet  of  every  hard  corn,  soft  corn, 
or  corn  between  the  toes,  and 
calluses,  without  soreness  or  irri- 
tation. Freezone  is  the  much 
talked  of  ether  discovery  of  a 
Cincinnati  genius. 
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were  first  introduced  to  the  public  in 
the  year  1850  and  are  known  over  the 
entire  world  as  a  preparation  of  superior 
merit  for  the  relief  of  coughs  and  throat  troubles. 

'They  give  prompt  and  effective  relief  in  the  coug-hing-  spells  and 
throat  irritation  incident  to  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Lung  troubles. 

Of  great  value  to  singers,  speakers,  preachers  and  teachers,  as  a 
means  to  clear  the  voice,  remove  hoarseness  and  irritations  caused  by 
use   of   the  voice. 

As     they     contain     no     opiates     or     anything    injurious,     BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL    TROCHES    may    be    used    in    all    cases    where    COUgh    or 

throat  lozenges  are   employed,   without   the  least  danger. 

Sold  only  in  .boxes.    Not  sold  Ly  weight. 

15c,   35c,  75c,   $1.25, 

INQUIRE  FOR  NEW  TRIAL,  SIZE  BOX  AT  DRUG  STORES. 

JOHN  I.  BEOWN  &  SON,  Proprietors 

(Department  W.  BOSTON,  BIASSACHUSETTS.  V.  S.  A. 


t^///////////////^-y///y/^^^^^ 


J.  H.  ANDREWS,  Proprietor 


Our  Business 


is    buying,-  selling    and     exchanging 
Cameras  and  Lenses. 


B_«  _  to  knov/  where  you  can  SAVE  MONEY,  get  what  you 
UsincSS  need  in  the  Photographic  Supply  line  at  LOWEST 
prices.  We  save  you  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  on  prices  of  other  dealers  on  NEW 
GOODS.     Send  2-cent  stamp  for  Bargain  List,  and  mention  "World  Almanac." 

Telephone  2387  Beekman,  Dept.  A.      HI  FULTON   STREET 


MIZPAH  JOCK  SUPPORTER 


Ko.    44 

Gives  you  a  feel  of 
real  comfort  and  as- 
surance of  perfect 
protection  while  ex- 
ercising. Opening 
beneath  patent  flap 
A.  Small  amount  of 
material  between  the 
thighs  C.  Perfect 
pouch  R.  vVeit- 
bouud  webbing. 


SANITO  SUSPENSORY 


No.   50 

All  elastic.  Perfect  fit. 
Self-adjusting,  will  not 
chafe.  Pouch  open  In 
rear,  therefore  more 
sanitary.  Perf  e  c  1 1  y 
comfortahle.  Need  not 
remove  from  scrotimi 
ivnile  at   closet. 


PATENTED 
APRitr.ldl3 


All  Sizes,   S'l.as  All     Sizes,     igl.OO  ,^_ 

Tlijs  Jock  and  Suspensory  are  aU  elastic  and  sell -aJ justing.  These  goods  may  be  boiled  lo  cleanse 
without  injury  to  the  rubber.  The  Jocl<  should  bo  worn  when  exercising,  and  the  Suspensory  at  all 
otlier  times,  to  promote  health  and  vigor.  If  your  dealer  will  not  furnish,  send  us  stamps  or  money 
order,  specirjing  large,  medium  or  small  pouch,  and  waist  measure,  and  we  wiU  mail  promptly. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed   or  vioney   rehtncled 
THIE  WAI.TER  F.  VVAKIE  COMPANY       Dent.  W.  PHITL^AUKLPHTA.  PA..  XT.  S.  A. 
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Tell  your  druggist  you  wants  genuine 
"California  Syrup  of  'Figs."  'Full  directions 
and  dose  for  babies  and  children  of  all  ages 
who  are  constipated,  bilious,  feverish,  tongue- 
coated,  or  full  of  cold,  are  plainly  printed  on 
the  bottle.  Look  for  the  name  "California" 
and  accept  no  other  'Tig  Syrup." 
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Cured  His  Piles 


Xow  88  Years  Old.  But  Wovlcs  at  Trade  of 

Blacksmith    anil    Feels    Youiigrer 

Since  Piles  Arc  Gone. 

The  olfiest  active  tilactemitli  in  Jlichigaa  ia 
still  pounddug  his  anvil  in  the  town  of  Homer — 
thaiikg  to  my  internal  meUhod  for  curing  piles. 


Mr.    Jacob    Lyon,    iloiner.    C\JicU 


I  wish  that  yuu  could  hear  liim  tell  of  his 
raacv  exuerieoces  with  ointments,  salves,  dilators. 
C'tc.  (before  'l:e  tried  my  meitiliod,  Heie  is  a  letter 
just    r€ceiv<-d    from    him: 

Hointi-.    .Mich.,   June   21,   1917. 
Jli.    E.    R.    I'afs.    M.ii.^iiall,   .Mich 

Dear  Sir:  1  v. ant  J'ou  to  laio\;  wlrat  your  treat 
meat  has  done  for  one.  I  Irad  sniftered  witih  piles 
to;  many  years  ami  used  ntppositoriea  and  all 
liiiiils  of  troatrnfii^'ts,  but  never  so't  relief  tnitil  ] 
tiled  yours.  Am  now  coinplciely  cured.  AJ- 
i.iioii'rU  1  aim  SS  ^ear.5  old.  and  the  oldest  active 
blacltsmith  in  ilichigan,  I  feel  yeais  younger 
sitiee  the  piles  'bavt  left  me.  I  will  siuely  lecom- 
mond  it  to  all  1  know  who  stiff ei  Uii'S  way.  You 
can  use  my  letter  any  "ivay  jon  mL^Ii  and  I  liope 
i.i  -nil]  lead  ctheis  to  trv  this  wonderful  remedy, 
i'oui.s    truly.    J.    L.    I.YON 

Don't  let  a  doctoi  cut  you  and  dou'i  waste 
money  on  foolish  salves,  ointments  dilalois  etc.. 
but  send  to-day  for  a  Free  Trial  ot  my  internal 
mctlhod   for   t.!>e    Permanent   Cure    of    Piles 

I  especiailly  want  to  send  it  to  those  apparently 
honjelesa  eases  \\iheie  all  fonms  of  salves,  ointments, 
dilators  aud  other  local  treatments  have  failed. 


Free  Pile  Cure  Coupon 

E.  R.   Page. 
1202B   Page   Blclg.,   Marshall,   Mich 

Please  send  free  trial  of  your   Jlethod  to: 


L  PILES 


Dr.  Van  Vleck  Found  Genu- 

i"«    Relief    Which    Is 

Healing  Thousands. 


Send  PostaS  for 
lar  Trial  FREE 


To  any  one  suffering  from  Piles  we 
make  this  unlimited  offer:     Send  us 

your  address 
and  return 
mail  will  bring 
you  a  regular 
Dollar  Package 
of  Dr,  Van 
Vleck's  3-fold 
Abs  o  r  p  t  i  o  n 
Treatment  for 
Itching,  Bleed- 
ing, Protruding 
Piles,  and  such 
Pile  trouble — 
all  in  plain 
wrapper  —  TO 
TRY  FREE. 
Dr.  Van  Vleck,-  ex-surgeon  U.  S. 
army,  spent  fortj'-  years  perfecting  his 
now  world  famous  Absorption 
Method,  ^o  Knife,  no  iJain,  no  doctor 
bills — just  a  simple  home  treatment 
that  can  be  tried  by  any  one  without 
cost.  Then,  after  trying,  if  j'ou  are 
fully  satisfied  with  the  relief  and 
comfort  it  gives  you,  send  us  One 
Dollar.  If  not,  it  costs  you  nothing. 
You  decide  and  we  take  your  word. 
We  don't  know  how  we  could  show 
more  unbounded  faith  in  our  remedy. 
It  is  relieving  almost  every  stage 
and  condition  of  Itching, '  Bleeding, 
Protruding  Piles,  eA'en  after  whole 
lifetimes  of  misery.  We  Iiave  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  telling 
of  the  success  of  this  remarkably 
effective  system  after  everything 
else,  including  costly  and  dangerous 
operations,  had  failed,  even  after 
30  and  40  years  of  suffering.  The 
milder  cases  are  often  controlled  in 
a  single  day.  Won't  you  try  it  at  our 
expense?  Address  Dr.'  Van  Vleck 
Co.,  Dept.  WA  20  Jackson,  Mich.  Send 
no  money.    Send  today. 
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Get  a  Sma 

And  Double  the  Beauty  of  Your  Hair 


K^^^%^,^ifi\^<^t,^^jS%^'^\/\fi\^%f\* 


To  be  possessed  of  a  head  of 
heavy,  beautiful  hair;  soft,  lus- 
trous, fluffy,  wavy  and  free  from 
dandruff  is  merely  a  matter  of 
using  a  little  Danderine. 

It  is  easy  and  inexpensive  to  have 
nice,  soft  hair  and  lots  of  it.  Just 
get  a  small  bottle  of  Knowlton's 
Danderine  now — all  drug  stores 
recommend  it — apply  a  little  as 
directed  and  within  ten  minutes 
there  will  be  an  appearance  of 
abundance,  freshness,  fluffiness  and 
an  incomparable  gloss  and  lustre, 
and  try  as  you  will  you  cannot 
find  a  trace  of  dandruff  or  falling 
hair;  but  your  real  surprise  will  be 
after  about  two  weeks'  use,  v/hen 
you  will  see  new  hair — fine  and 
downy  at  first- — yes — but  really 
new  hair — sprouting  out  all  over 
your  scalp — Danderine  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  sure  hair  grower,  de- 
stroyer of  dandruff  and  cure  for 
itchy  scalp,  and, it  never  fails  to 
stop  failing  hair  at  once. 

If  you  want  to  prove  how  pretty 
and  soft  your  hair  really  is,  moisten 
a  cloth  with  a  little  Danderine  and 
carefully  draw  it  through  your  hair 
— taking  one  small  strand  at  a 
time.  Your  hair  will  be  soft,  glossy  and  beautiful  in  just  a 
moments — a  delightful  surprise  av/aits  every  one  who  tries  this. 


lew 


M^VWN/\>V>.>N^W/\/V^^\/%^V^t 


-35c  a  Bottle 
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At  Drug  and  Toilet  Stores 


Thirty   Years'   Experience    We 
Have  Produced  An  Appliance  f©r 
Men,  Women  or   Children 
That  Cures  Rupture. 

We  Send  It  On  Trial. 

If  you  (have  tried  most  everything  else. 
come  to  us.  Where  others  fail  is  where 
we    have   our    greatest   success.       Send   at- 


The  Above  is  C.  E.  i3rook>j.  Iiivesitor  of  the 
Ai>n!iance.      Mr.  Srooks  Ciiretl  Himself  of 
Ruoture  Over  30  Years  Aeo  and  Patent- 
ed the  Aouliance  from  His  I'ersonal  Ex- 
weilence.      If  Rumtirreci.   Write  Toilay 
to      the      Ete-ooks      AoDlianco      Co., 
Marshall,  Mich. 
tached    coupon    to-day    and    we    will    send 
you    free    our    illustrated    book    on    Runture 
and    Its    cure,    showing    our    Appliance    and 
giving    you     prices      and    names    of      many 
people   who   liave   tried   it  and    were    cured. 
It   gives  instant  relief  when  all  otheis  fail. 
Remember,   we   use   no  salves,   no  harness, 
no   lies. 

We  send  on  trial  to  prove  what  we  S£iy  is 
true.  You  are  the  judge,  and  once  having 
seen  mv  illustrated  book  and  lead  it  yo" 
will  be  as  enthusiastic  aa  our  ihundredo  of 
patients  whose  letters  you  can  also  read. 
Fill  out  free  coupon  below  and  mail  to- 
day. It's  well  worth  your  time  whether 
you    try   our   AonliannR    or   not; 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

Brooks   Aunlianco   Company 
161 1~D  State  St..  Marshall,  Mich, 

Please    semi     me    bv    mail,     iu    plain 
wrapper,   your  illustrated   book   and  full  \ 
Information    about    your    Appliance    for 
the  cure  of  rupture* 

Na.nie    

lAddr&ss     , 0-, 

City.  ........,,,.    Stat©. 


Hundreds  of  tine  jobs  open.  Paying  more 
than  ever  before.  Government  positions 
command  respect  1  Steady,  pleasant  work — easy 
hours  and  a  big  chance  for  adTancement.  All  you 
need  do  to  gel  one  of  these  responsible  Govern- 
ment jobs  is  to  pass  the  Civil  Service  Examina- 
tion. Mr.  A.  R.  Patterson,  for  eight  years  a 
Civil  Service  Examiner,  "knows  tlie  ropes"  and 
will  show  you  how  to  pass  all  examinations  and 
get  any  one  of  the  positions  listed  below. 
(NFORIWATION  FREE 
Don't  send  a  penny.  Merely  draw  line  on  coupon 
thru  position  you  want  and  receive  full  informa- 
tion  at   once.      Don't   put    this    off   another   minute. 

PAT  ft  R  SON  "CiVrL^ERVICE  SCHOOL 
Dept   W.    A..    Rochester,    N.    Y. 

Please  send  at  once.  Entirely  Free,  a  list  showing 
good  Government  positions  now  open,  al§0  full  in- 
formation on  how  to  get  them.  I  am  interested  in 
the   position   checked. 

Name 

Address     

Hallway  IMail  Clerk,  Immigration  Inspector,  Post 
Office  Clerk  and  Carrier,  Internal  Revenue,  Post- 
master, Stenographer,  File  Clerk,  Clerks  in  Dept 
at  Washington,  Rural  Mail  Carrier,  Boolskcepcr, 
Customs   Positions. 


Wonderful  new  invention.  .Makes 
ironing  easy.  Something  every  house- 
wife and  seamstress  need.s.  .  Heats 
itself  with  common  ICerosene  or  Gaso- 
line. Aibsolutely  safe.  'Glean,  odor- 
less, convenient.  L,ovv  price.  Llbeial 
guarantee. 

Write  to-day  for  details  of  quick  sell- 
ing   plan.      >Io    experience    necessary. 

SMPEFdAL  BRASS  MFG.  CO. 

1210    \V.    Harrison   St.,    Chicaso 
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"Bayer  T'a'talets  of  Aspirin"  proved  sale  by  millions  for 

Headache  Toothache  Earache 

Neuralgia  Rheumatism  Colds 

Safe  and  proper  directions  in  each  Bayer  package.    Take  without 
fear  if  you  see  the  "Bayer  Cross"  on  Tablets— Genuine! 


As'k  for  "Bayer!" 


Demand  "Bayer!" 


Insist ! 


Boxes  of   12— Bottles   of  24— Bottles  of   100— All   druggists. 

Aspii'in  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 
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Warning!  To  get  genuine  aspirin,  prescribed  by  physicians  for 
over  eighteen  years,  you  must  say  "Bayer."  Look  for  the  name 
"B'ayer"  on  the  package  and  on  each  tablet.    Then  you're  safe! 


Now  83  Years 

Laughs  at  "Uric  Acid"! 

Back    to   Business!     Cass    Work    All   Day  and 
Feels  Splendid  I 

HOW  IT  HAPPENED 


"I  am  elglity-lhTee  years  old  and  i 
doctored  for  rheumatism  ever  since 
I  came  out  of  the  army  over  fifty 
years  ago,"  writes  J.  B.  Ashelman. 
"Like  many  others,  I  spent  money 
freely  for  so-called  'cures,'  and  I 
have  read  about  X^ric  Acid'  until  I 
could  almost  taste  it.  I  could  not 
sleep  nights  or  walk  without  pain; 
my  hands  v/ere  so  sore  and  stiff  I 
could  not  hold  a  pen.  But  now,  as  if 
by  magic,  I  am  again  in  active  busi- 
ness and  can  waLk  with  ease  or  write 
all  day  with  comfort.  Friends  are 
surprised  at  the  change." 

Mr.  Ashelman  is  only  one  of  thou- 
sands who  suffered  for  years,  owing 
to  the  general  belief  in  the  old,  false 
theory  that  "Uric  Acid"  causes  rheu- 
matism. This  erroneous  belief  in- 
duced him  and  legions  of  unfor- 
tunate men  and  women  to  take 
wrong  treatments.  You  might  just 
as  well  attempt  to  put  out  a  fire  with 
oil  as  to  try  and  get  rid  of  your 
rheumatism,  neuritis  and  like  com- 
plaints, by  taking  treatments  sup- 
posed to  dri'Ve  Uric  Acid  out  of  youT 
blood  and  body.  Many  physicians 
and  scientists  now  know  that  Uric 
Acid  never  did,  never  can  and  never 
will  cause  rlieumatism;  that  it  is  a 
natural  and  necessary  'constituent 
of  the   blood;    that   it  is   found   in 


MR.   J.    B.   ASHELMAN 

every  new-born  babe;  and  that  with- 
out it  we  could  not  live! 

These  statements  may  seem 
strange  to  some  folks,  who  have  all 
along  been  led  to  believe  in  the  old 
"Uric  Acid"  humbug.  It  took  Mr. 
Ashelman  fifty  years  to  find  out  this 
truth.  He  learned  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  true  cause  of  his  rheumatism, 
other  disorders  and  recover  his 
strength  from  "The  Inner  Mysteries," 
a  remarkable  book  now  being  dis- 
tributed free  by  an  authority  who 
devoted  over  twenty  years  to  the 
scientific  study  of  this  particular 
trouble. 

NOTE :  If  any  reader  of  this  almanac 
wishes  "The  Inner  iMysteries  of  Rheu- 
matism," containing  facts  that  were 
overlooked  by  doctors  and  scientists  for 
centuries  past,  simply  send  a  postcard 
or  letter  to  the  author  below,  and  it  will 
be  sent  by  return  mail  without  any 
charge  whatever.  Cut  out  this  notice 
ie&t  you  forget !  If  not  a  sufferer  your- 
self hand  this  good  news  to  some  afflict* 
ed  friend.  The  author  of  "The  Inner 
Mysteries,"  which  has  brought  relief  and 
happiness  to  so  many,  is  H.  P.  Clear* 
water,  380-B  Street,  Hallowell,  Maine. 
All  who  write  him  will  receive  it,  any 
time,  anywhere.  It  is  sent  by  mail, 
postage  paid  and  absolutely  free! 
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Face  and  Lovely  Complexion  Do 
Not  Offsei  AN  UNGAINLY 


FIGURE 


t 


WoineUj; 

strive  to 
preserve  or 

achievea^\  ^ 

graceful     fi^re 
and  erect    car- 
riage, yet  thousands 
are  figliting  against 
fearful  odds  on  ac- 
count of  improperly 
supporting  the  vital 
parts — the  abdomen. 

Women  who  realize 
that  style  and  good 
health  may  go  hand  in 
hand,  should  use  the 
Goodform  Reducer-     tj.;^::; 
Supporter  to  the  ex- 
clusion  of  anything 
else  as  assistance  in 
affording  that  grace 
of  carriage — that 
beauty  of  line — that 
equipoise  of  bearing 
—that  additional  support 
■which  corsets  and  ordi* 
nai-y  supporters  don't  give 
The  result    being    better 
health,  and    as    a    conse- 
quence, still  greater  beauty. 

Note  the  picture  here  pro- 
duced, illustrating  how  the 
Goodform  Reducer-Supportei 
clings  closely  to  the  body- 
observe  the    marvelously 
beautiful  flg-ure— the  cor- 
rect carriage— the  beauty 
of  form,    the  charming 
poise,    and    then    you 
can   imderstand     why 
Reducer-Supporter    is 
favor  with  the  ladies. 

SUPPORT  and  PROTECTION  afforded  in 

w^  If  you  use  any  kind  of  ab- 

r  iri'f*  dominal  protector,  or  if  you 
***'''  should,  write  at  once  for  free 
detailed  information,  anatomical  chart 
and  pictures  of  this  wonderful  invention. 


the    Goodform 
in    such    great 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 


GOODFORM  MFG.  CO.. 

1035  Mills  Bldg..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  require  abdominal  protecti'^'^,  and 
•wish  to  know  all  about  your  ^^  ..uented 
GOODFORM.  My  waist  measure  is  — 
inches. 

Name — — 


Address- 


Wilson's  old  Kentucky  Homespun 
Tobacco  .is  the  cream  of  the  finest 
crops  Kentucky's  bountiful  soil  can 
produce  —  ripe,  rich  leaves  —  smooth 
and  imellow — with  a  rare  old-fash- 
ioned flavor  and  fragrance  that 
on'ly  "aging  in  the  wood" 


From    Two    to    Three    Years    My 

Tobacco  Ages  in  Great  Oak 

Hogsheads. 

Aging-  as  T  do  it,  renders  the  tobacco 
as  mellow  as  moonlight,  as  fragrant  as  the 
rose.  Every  trace  of  harshness  leaves  it — 
nothing  to  "bite"  your  tongue,  or  parch  your 
mouth;  nothing  to  tire'  your  taste.  Free  from 
all    adulterants    that    undermine    tha   health. 


Send  10c  for  a  box  of  fresh  sam- 
ples drawn  from  the  original  tws-year  aging 
hogshead.  I  will  send  you  fres  a.  full  size 
cigar  pattern  and  my  big  new  fwok,  "The 
Truth  About  Tobacco  "  which  lellB  how  we 
Ksntucliians  make  from  tho 
pure  leaf  in  our  own  homes. 
the  smoothest  smoldng — the 
most  delightful  chewiuK 
twists — the  finest  cigars  and 
snuff  that  ma,n  ever  made. 
Tells  how  to  Rf-t  this  rich, 
mellow  homespun  direct  from 
where    it    Is    grown    and 

Reduce  Your  f 
Tobacco 

Profusely  illustrated;  cover  shows 
a  typical  Kentucky  tobacco  plantation  in  natural 
colors.  Send  a  dime  today  and  enjoy  the  cream 
of  Kentucky's  finest  tobacco.  State  whether 
chewing  or  smoking;  Strong,  Medium  or  Mild. 


J.  H 
Box  481 


Expert  Tobacconist 
Mayfield,  Kentucky 
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A  famous  ETii-opean  Laboratory  has  given  the  world  a  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  quickly  soothes,  heals  and  stops  Bladder  Weakness 
and  overcomes  troubles  of  the  Kidneys  and  troublesome  conditions  of  the 

~  Thousands  everj'wliere  novv'  using 

it  when  all  else  fails.  SIMPLE  - 

QUICK— SAFE,    for    men    and 

women,    young   or   old,    no 

matter  how  long  suffering 

If  you  want  to  "forget  you 
■have  a  Bladder  or  Prostate" 
and  enjoy  unbroken  rest  all 
night,  with  ease,  comfort 
and  contentment  from  now 
on,  all  the  rest  of  your  days, 
then  use  this  new  Remedy 
PRO-G-LA^DIN       on      'Free 

''"also  "NEW 
SCIENCE"  BOOK 

To  introduce  we  will  Kive  away  100.000  Packages  .senb  FRBE.  -postpaiiai  any- 
whare.  Contain  ifuU  Trial  Box  of  PRO-GLAjNDIN,  and  "Now  Science"  Boak 
telling  hoiw  to  treat  yoursplf.  Every  Blaidider,  Pix)sta.te  or  Kidney  sufferer  should 
read  it.      Send  'no   money,     but  just   your    a.ddress.    and     get  all   by   return     mafil. 

B.  R.  WORTH,  74   Cortlandt  Street         ....  New  York  City 


TheSanderson-CycloneOrillCo. 

— Manufacturers  of — • 

"CYCLONE"  DRILLS  and  TOOLS 

Water  Well  Drills  for  Individual,  Muni- 
cinal  and  Farm  ShddI.v  and  Irrigation 
Pui-jioses. 

Petroleum  and  Xatui-al  Gas  Drills. 

Prospecting:  jMachinery  for  Pi-ospectlng 
Minei-als  such  as  Coal,  Iron,  Placer 
Gold,   Copper,   Lead   and   Zinc. 

Blast  Hole  Drills  for  Quarry.  Miiiiivs: 
and   Large    Open    Excavation   Work. 

See  our  full   page  advertisement 
in     fiont    section     of      Almanac. 
Cyclone   Drilis    are    Built  >iii  Traction  or  Horse- 
drawn    Styles    and    may  be  equipped  with  Gaso- 
line,   Steam    or    Electric    Power. 

Main  Office  axtd  Tactorv,  200  World  St. 

ORVILLE,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


6  to  14  Days 

gists    refund    money 
AZO      OINTMENT 
to      cure      Itching, 
,    Bleeding    or    Pro- 
Piles. 

Stops  Irritation;  Soothes 
and  Heals.  You  can  get 
restful  sleep  after  the 
first  application.  Price 
GOc.  If  you  cannot  get  it 
from  your  Druggist,  send 
60  cents  in  stamps  to 
Paris  Medicine  Company, 
Beaumont  and  Pine  Sts., 
St,  Louis,  Mo.,  and  it 
will  be  mailed  to  you 
promptly. 
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spcnme  THROuiti 

mm  THE  PLAPAO 


Slop  UsiM  a  T 

Tes.   STOP  i.1.  I  say!     You  KNOW    by    your    own    ex-      § 
perience   that   it    is     only     a     makeshift —  a    false    prop     ^ 
against  a  collapsing   wall,    and    thai   it    is   undermining 
your    health.      Why,    then,    continue    to    weair    it?       Ijet 
me  point  out  a  better  way. 

FSCE^    THE     5 

1  want  to  send  to  every  RUPTURED  SUFFERER    ab- 
solutely FREE.  A  TRIAL  OF  PLAPAO  and  my  inteVest- 

ing.  inBtructive  48-pase  bo'ok  on  Rupture — ^explains  what  rupture  is  and  wihv 
trusses    and    similar    MERE    MECHANICAL    supports    cannot    be    relied    upon. 

The    PLAPAO-PADS  are   nature's     way.        This     simple,     inexpensive     home 
treatment  gives  quick  relief,  strengthens  weakened  muscles.      Does  awav  witih 
steel  and   rubber  bands  that   ohaite  and   pinch.      Close  the  hernia!  opening  as 
nature  intended,   so   the    roipture    CAN'T    come    down.       Hundreds    have    testified 
under  oath  that  the  PLAPAO-PADS  positively  and  permanently  cured  their  rupture 
— some   of   them    most   aggravated   cases    and    of    long   standing.      Awarded    Gold 
Mednl   ana   Grand    Prix. 

Soft  as  Velvet— Easy  to  Apply— Inexpssislve 

There  is  no  metal  about  the  PLAPAO-PADS — no 
straps,  buckles  or  springs  attached — soft  as  vel- 
vet. Easy  to  wear.  No  delay  from  wiork.  Easy 
to  apply  and  require  no  readjusting.  Process  of 
recovery  is  natural,  so  afterward  no  use  for 
trusses.  Ask  me  to  prove  what  I  say  by  sending 
Trial  PLAPAO  and  a  most  convincing  mas.s  of 
evidence  FREEi — no  cliarge  for  it  now  or  ever— ^ 
nothincg  to  be  returned.  Don't  wait.  Write  to- 
day— NOW, 

BLOCK  341,  ST.  LOIJ5S.  MO. 


.^Tm  enriH 
iNKte  lusFACC  or  tuc  PUPAt' 

MD  li  H/>D[  ADHlilf   FOK 

Trie  fi/npoic  or  PRcnnnns 
ivppiKC  AnoAiio  TO  jfcwf  ne 

PLAPAO -PAD  Flt/mr  TO  THE  BODr 

TMui  ciyim  lommuti  iPCAritiiif, 


We  oan  save  lyou  bisr  money  on  watches,  diamonds,  iewelry.  clocks,  silverware, 
razors,  ipocket  knives,  travelins-  sets,  manicure  sets,  leather  goods,  cut  glass,  etc..  etc  . 
etc.  If  you  want  to  Ibuy  riglit  ajt  net  prices.  wiUte  /for  our  oat'alogue  to-Say.  It  is 
free  to  live  dealers  and   premium   users. 

r* 


We  are   headquarters  for  sales  scheme   goods,  (premium   goods,    souveniis.    auctioneeis 
and  street  men's  supplSes,  etc.     Write  'for  our   free  oatalogue  to-daiy. 

JOSEPH  HAGN  CO. 

Wholesale  Jewelers.  Cheapest  Cash  TVatclh   aii<l  Jewelry  House  iB  the  U.   S. 

DeDt.  W  A  20.     300-306  W.  Madison  Street.  Ohicaffo.  HI. 
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Established 

Over 
Fifty  Years. 

Always 

at  tbe  Same 

Address 


DITMAN'S 
FRAME    TBUSS 


EMPRESS 
SUPPORTER 


Our  TRUSS  is  most  efficient  in  controlling  Hernia 

ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTERS,  ELASTIC  STOCK- 
INGS and  all  Elastic  Go©ds  macle  up  fresh  for 
eacii  order. 
We  csLTfy  a  full  line  of  Surgical  Appllaiices, 

ARCH  SUPPORTERS,  CRUTCHES,  INVALID 

CHAIRS. 

IlSustrated  Catalogue  Free  on  Bequest 

We  Make 
BRACES  for  CURVATURE  OF  SPINE 
BRACES    for    WEAK    ANKLES 
BRACES     foi'     BOW     LEGS 

BRACES    for    KNOCK    KNEES 

ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS  for  BOTH  LEGS  AND  ARMS 


2  Barclay  Street 


A.  J.  DITMAN 

[Opposite  (Voolworth  Building) 


New  Vorii 


SEE  PAGE  114,  FRONT  OF  BOOK. 
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LIONEL    STRONGFORT 

Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard, 
declared  that  Strongfort  is 
unQuestionably  the  finest 
specimen  of  physical  de- 
Telopment  ever  seen. 


"~a^HE  man  who  deliberately  marries  a  good,  pure,  wholer>ora6  woman, 
H  knowing  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  he  is  not  100%  perfect,  that  he 
Is.  has  abused  Nature  and  is  otherwise  unfit  to  be  the  father  of  those 
innocent  souls  he  is  about  to  bring  into  the  world,  is  unworthy  the  nam* 
of  Man — unworthy  to  be  a  Citizen  of  this  great  Nation— unworthy  of  happi- 
ness, of  financial  success.  He  actually  commits  the  worst  crime  known  tc 
Civilization,  because  he  abuses  the  love  and  confidence  of  the'  woman  he 
pretends  to  love  and  who  confides  in  him  and  places  her  future  in  his 
hands — because  it  is  the  progeny  of  just  such  beasts  that  are  filling  our 
hospitals,  our  jails  and  our  asylums.  Don't  do  it,  my  brotliei".  Don't  do  it, 
but  confide  in  me  and  I  will  make  jou  worthy  of  the  best  woman  in  the 
world — worthy  of  the  deepest  respect  of  your  fellow  man.  I  will  build  you 
up  so  tliat  you  can  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face  and  say  "I  am  a  Blan 
—100%   man." 

To  Err  Is  Human  aud  to  Correct  These  Errors  Is  Manlv 
The  man  who  admits  he  has  physical  defects  has  taken  his  first  step  toward 
manhood  and  honesty,  but  he  must  not  slop  there;  he  must  see  to  it  that 
he  gets  good,  competent  help  and  attention,  and  to  do  this  hs  must  go  to 
the  one  who  can  prove  by  his  own  physical  condition  that  he  is  able  to 
really  give  him  that  health,  strenijth  and  physique  he  disires — go  to  a  man 
wlio  practises  what  he  preaches  I  am  that  man;  I  built  myself  up  first,  1 
.'!  o.vperiraented  with  my  own  body,  until  l  made  myself  what  I  am  to-day, 
what  those  competent  to  judge  say  I  am,  "The  living  illustration  cf  the 
perfection  of  the  human  form,  according  to  the  highest  standard."  I  don'l 
L-are  a  rap  what  has  caused  your  present  imfitness,  whether  you  have  been 
brnught  to  your  physically  unfit  condition  l)y  youi-  own  indiscretions  oi' 
whether  it  has  been  caused  by  circumstances  over  which  you  have  no  con- 
trol. I  will  rebuild  you.  I  will  make  a  man  of  you,  not  a  50%  man,  but 
a  Man— a  100%  man.  I  accomplish  all  this  in  Nature's  own  way.  No 
drugging,  no  metlicinec,  no  fads  of  any  kind.  Simple,  scientific  Instructions 
added  to  the  proper  method  of  living,  and  what's  more  I  care  not  who  your 
physician  has  been,  for  I  guarantee  you  that  I  v/ill  accomplish  aU  I  under- 
take and  I  won't  undertake  what  I  cannot  accomplish. 

THE  STEOKCFORT  COURSE  OF  IKSlTRfJCTION 
will  in  no  way  interfere  with  your  occupation  or  plans  You  may  follow 
vour  daily  calling  no  matter  what  that  calling  may  be;  even  if  you  attend 
school  or  college  my  instructions  will  not  interfere  with  your  studies  iu  any 
way  whatsoever.  And  what  is  more,  you  can  follow  to  the  letter  the 
Strongfort  System  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home,  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  one  in  it  and  without  the   aid  of  a  Gynmaslum. 

NOW  BE  HONEST  WITH  YOL'SSELF 
Get  in  line  with  the  men  worth  while.  Make  work  and  liring  a  pleasure, 
not  a  bore.  Sit  right  down  and  write  me  confidentially  your  phybicaJ 
troubles  on  coupon  below,  and  believe  me  I  will  tell  you  frankly  just  what 
you  should  do,  just  what  I  can  do,  so  that  you  can  honestly  face  the  world 
as  a  man,  so  that  when  you  see  your  little  ones  plaj-ing  around  yom-  tire- 
side  you  can  proudly  feel  that  you  did  everything  you  possibly  could  to 
bring  them  into  the  world  phjsically  perfect.  Dou't  ever  forget  all  the 
world   loves   manly    men;   women    look   up   to    and    truly   love    them — men 

admire   them.  .  .  ^  «  „  ^      ,.  ,       ,      ^       .„ 

Did  you  ever  see  a  thm,  emaciated  fellow — one  who  shakes  hands  with  you 
as  though  his  wrist  were  broken?  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  man  amount  to 
anything?    Now  get  busy— do  not  delay  one  single  day. 

Remember  by  wilting  to  me  you  in  no  way  obligate  yourself  to  accei^t  my 
instructions,  while  on  the  other  hand  I  will  give  you  solid,  fearless  advice 
that  will  be  many  times  worth  the  few  minutes  it  took  to  write  me. 
Without  another  mftment's  hesitation  cross  the  free  consultation  coupon  here- 
with opposite  what  vcn  consider  to  be  your  main  ailment,  sign  and  mail.  You 
will  hear  from  me"  at  once  and  you  will  hear  something  well  worth  Tvhile. 

GET  THIS  BOOK— IT'S   FREE 

[f  you  win  send  rae  six  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  mailing  expenses  I  will 
forward  free  my  book  "Promotion  and  Conseivation  of  Health,  Strength  and 
Mental  Energy."  You  should  not  be  without  it.  It  contains  many  truthful 
facts   and  helpful   hints. 


ET 


Physical  and  Health  Specicltst 

1074  Strongfort  Institute     Newark,  N.  J. 


FREE    OONStXTATION    COIIPON. 

_  _  I-         HT         T  T>1  nn  r^n      r-/iii  /I      ma      Tinii  V      nnnlr      "*P 


Mr  Lionel  Strongfort  Newark,  N.  J —Plea so  send  me  your  book  "PROMOTION  AND  CONSERVA- 
TION OF  HEALTH,  STRENGTH  AND  MENTAL  ENERGY,"  for  postage  of  which  I  enclose  three  2  cent 
stamps.    I  have  maiked  (X)  before  the  subject  in  which  I  am  interested. 


..Colds 

.  .Catarrli 
,  .Afitbma. 
.  .Obe.sity 
.  .Headache 
.  .Thinness 
,  .Rupbure 
, .  Lumibago 
.  .Neuritis 
,  ..Neuralgia 
. .  Plat  Obest 
..Deformity 
(desoidibe) 


,  .Insomnia 
.   Sliort  Wind 
.  .Flat  Feet 
.  Stomacli  Disordei'3 
,  .Constipation 
.  .Biliousness 
..Torpid  Liver 
.   IiKligestion 
,  .Nervousness 
,  .Poor  .Memory 
.  .fiheumatism 
. .  Weaknesses 


. .  Youthful  Errors 

.  .Vital    Losses 

..Impotency 

.  .Gastritis 

.  .Heart  Wealmess 

Name     


.■Poor  Civoulation 
..Skin  Disorders 
.  .Despondency 
.   Round  Shoulders 
.  .Lung  Tioiiblefl 


..Increased  Height 
,  .iStoop  Shoulders 
..Weight  Liftuig 
.  .Muscular 

Development 


Age Occupation. 

Street    

City 
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State. 


Welcomed  By  Poultry  Raisers 

Kinsella     Chick-Savei-    Ihas     been     welcomed 

toy  poultry  raisers  all  over    the    country    as    a 

remedy  long   needed    and    one    that    will    save 

thousands  of  dollars  for  those  who  are  raising 

flocks    for  profit. 

Raise  Every  Chick  Hatched 


White   diarrhoea    is   a   disease   that   at- 
tacks baby  chicks  within  the  first  ten  or 
fifteen   days  after  hatching,  and  is  respon- 
ponsible    for     nine- tenths     of     all     losses 
during  this   critical   period   in    the    fowl's     life, 
but  here  is  a  remedy  that  means  the  raising  to 
full  maturity  of  ipractically  every  chick  hatched', 
whether     with    a    natural    mother    or  in  your 
incubator. 

OUR  GUARANTEE: 

■Don't  take  our  word  for  it.  Every  box  of  "CHICK  SAVER" 
is  sold  under  the  distinct  guarajitee  that  If  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  you  cet  your  money  hack.  You  talte  no  risk,  so  lake 
advantage  of  this  offer  and  send  in  your  order  today.  Ouly 
$2  for  a  large  box— enough  for  ftu  entire   season. 


The  Kinsella  d 

20  Le  Moyne  Building 


Chicago 


IZJtmi  1 1  |i|ili««a«a«sa!'r*™*'''^^^'-''"'^°"-'^'=' 
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Wonderful    Discovery  of   One  of  America's 
Greatest  Poultry  Experts 

stop  the  loss,  the   v/ony,   the   constant  care,   by  using 
this  wonderful  discovery   of  one  of  America's   greatest 
poultry  experts.     If  you  want  to  raise  practically  100% 
of   each   hatching   keep    the   young   chicks    away    from 
food  for  at  least  24  hours,  and   then  right 
after    the    first    feeding    givg    Kinsella 
Chick- Saver   carefully,   according   to   di- 
reclions   that   come   with  each   package. 
If  you  will  act  promptly  and  use  Chick- 
Saver  to  prevent  as  well  as  relieve  white 
diarrhoea  and  will  keep  up  the  treatment 
lor  ten  or  twelve  days,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  you  should  not  be  as  successful 
in   bringing  up  a  full   size  brood  as  are 
the  big  poultry  raisers  who  rely  on  Kin- 
sella Chick-Saver  and  use  it  consistently 
with    every  hatching. 

$2.00  Buys  Eniougli  for  Season 

$2.00  buys  enough  Chick-Saver  to  last 
througliout  an  entire  hatching  season 
and  will  save  you  ra^any  hundreds  of 
dollars  every  year. 

The  Kinsella  Company 

20  Le  Moyne  Building 
Chicago 

Distriiiutors     of    a     Full 

PouHry     Remedies.      Write     us    for 

our    Booklet.     It's    Free. 
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CLASSIFIED     SECTION 


Artificial    Eyes. 


Artificial  human  eyes  made  to  order.  Large  stock 
on  hand.  Supply  all  eye  infirmaries  of  Greater 
New  York  and  vicinity.  Terms  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulais.  Established  ISol.  MAGER  & 
GOUGELM.VNN.   108  E.    12th  St..   New  York. 

Caniei'as    and    licnses. 

YOU  simply  cannot  help  getting  the  right  camera 
or  supplies  at  the  EIGHT  PRICE.  Our  20  years 
of  reliability    backs    our    guarantee. 

"YOU   MUST  BE   SATISFIED"   Serrice. 
GLOECKNEK   &  NEWBY  CO  .  171  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Cash  for  Old   Gold. 


Silver,  platinum,  diamonds,  antiques,  pawn 
tickets,  artificial  teeth.  Ship  to  me  and  re- 
ceive   cash    by    return    mail. 

A.     S.    BORG,    146    W.    23rd    St.,    N.    Y. 


Cemeteries. 


THE   WOODLx\WN   CEMETERY. 
Borough  of  the  Bronx.      Lots  $150  up. 
Write  for  Descriptive   Booklet,    or  by   request  a 
rei3resenta.tiTe  will   call.     Telephone   connection. 
Office.    20   East    23d    St..    New    York. 

Cigars. 

A.  SCHULTE 

CIGARS.   TOBACCOS    AND   PIPES. 

ICs&ciiitive  Offices.'  3iS4-3S6  Broadway;  stores  in 
Greater  New  York,  Ohicago,  Philadelphia,  De- 
troit, Nfwark,  Biidgepoi't,  Buffalo,  Koebester  and 
O'llicr  cities. 


Collections. 


R.  Q.  DUN  &  CO., 

Dun  Building, 
290   P.ioarhvay.    New   York. 


Gold  Bought. 


iiey 


or  return  goods. 


BUYS     platinum,      diamonds, 
gold,    pawn    tickets,    antiques. 
Send  to  me;  I  will  send  money 
654  6th  Aye.,  38th  St. 


Help  Wanted. 


BE  A  DETECTIVE 

E'arn  big  pay;  nice  work;  experience  unneces- 
sary; wTite  for  free  iparWculars.  WAGNER,  188 
Eaet  79th   Street.    New  York.     Dept.    344. 

Magazine   Agencies. 

Send  for  our  1920  list,  gives  lowest  prices  for 
Magazines,  Weeklies  and  Daily  Newspapers.  Also 
oontains  all  club  bargains.  FHEEl  Write  to-day. 
Agents  wanted.  Lawrence  A.  Toepp,  Desk  A,  Sub- 
scription Agency.     Middletown,   N.   Y. 


Medical. 

FREETREATiVJEMT 

We  pay  postage  and  send  free 
Red  Cross  Pile  and  Fistula 
Cure.  REA  CO.,  Dept.  76, 
Minneapolis,    Minn. 


Mercantile  Agencies. 

R.  G.  DUN  &  CO., 

Dim    Building, 
290   Broadway,    New   York. 

Old   Coins.     . 

WE  PAY  CASH  for  all  rare  coins  and  bills.  Save 
all  odd-looking  money  and  bills  and  send  4o  for 
Large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  It  may  mean 
much  to  yoiL  Send  now.  NUMISMATIC  BANK, 
Dept.   R,  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 

Kare    and    Old    Coins. 


$2  to  $500   EACH   paid  for  hundreds  of  old  coins. 
Keen  ALL  old  money,  you  may  have  valuable  coins. 
Send  10c  for  new  illustrated  buying  price  list,  4x6. 
Guaranteed    prices.      Get   Posted.      CLARKE    COIN  , 
CO.,    Box   53  Le  Roy,   N.    Y. 


Skates. 

PKEKLESS        TUBE 

SKA  TES 

Send 

by  Hie                      ^~-\JHLnxs^  ^ 

5-                     for 

Sf         Circular 

FRANK      Mac.ULLLAN,  Box  69C, 

Fort  Lee,  N.  J, 

PO'R  ADVERTISING  RATES  IN  WORLD  ALMANAC 

[WRITE  TO  WORLD  ALMANAC  DEPT.,  ROOM  21 5, 

WORLD  BUTLDING,  N.  Y.  CITY. 


Cards,  circulars,  labels,  price  cards,  menus,  programs,  book,  newspaper,  &c. 
PRESS  $6.00.  Larger  size  $20.  Also  foot  and  power  presses.  Great  money  savers. 
You  can  cut  your  printing  bills  in  half.  Big  profit  printing  for  others  during 
spare  time.  Everyone  needs  printing.  Typesetting  easy.  Complete  instructions 
With  every  press,  Write  to  factory  for  catalog  of  presses,  TYPE,  cards, 
paper, samples &c.  THE  PRESS  CO.  D-10,  Mecsden,  Conn. 


GOV'T 
TESTED 


4-LB.  FIBRE  LEGS— ON  EASY  TERMS 


Orthonedic  Braces  for  all  Deformities.      Send  for  Bo-oklet.    ..         .,    _    . 

MrNNBAPQiUS    AKTIFICaAL,  .LIMB    CO..   662   Dean    Building.    Minneapolis,   Minn.,    U.  S.   A. 

WHEN  YOU  PATRONIZE  THE  ' 

ADVERTISERS,  KINDLY  MENTION 

940  THE  WORLD  ALMANAC. 


Trying  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit  unaided  is  a 
losing  fight  against  heavy  odds,  and  means  a 
eerious  shock  to  your  nervous  system.  So  don't 
try  it!  Make  the  tobacco  habit  quit  you.  It 
will  quit  you  if  you  will  just  take  Tobacco 
Redeemer  according  to  directions. 

It  doesn't  make  a  particle  of  difference 
whether  you  have  been  a  user  of  tobacco  for 
a  single  month  or  for  50  years,  or  hov/  much 
you  use,  or  in  what  form  you  use  it.  Whether 
you  smoke  ciears,  cigarettes,  pipe,  chew  plug 


or  fine  cut  or  use  enuff  Tobacco  Redeeme 
will  positively  remove  all  craving  for  tobac 
in  any  form  in  from  48  to  72  hours.  Yt 
tobacco  craving  will  begin  to  decrease  af 
the  very  first  dose— there's  no  waiting 
results. 

Tobacco  Redeemer  is  absolutely  ham 
and  contains  no  habit-forming  druys  of 
kind— the  most  marvelously  quick,  thovov 
reliable  remedy  for  the  tobacco  habil 
world  has  evei*  known. 


f db&ceo  Redeemer  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  but  is  a  radical.  efRcif 
ment.    After  finishing  the  treatment  you  have  absolutely  no  desire  to  use  tobacco  eg 
continue  the  use  of  the  remedy.    It  quiets  the  nerves,  and  will  make  you  feer 
every  way.    If  you  really  want  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit— get  rid  of  it  so  complstex 
when  you  see  others  using  it,  it  will  not  awakon  the  slightest  desire  in  you— you  oho 
once  begin  a  course  of  Tobacco  Redeemer  treatment  for  the  habit. 


A  single  trial  will  convince  the  most  skeptical,  when  taken  according  to  the  pFaan  am?  c 

Our   legal,    binding,    money-back    guarantee  directions,    your   money   will    be    cheerf 

goes  with  each  full  treatment.    If  Tobacco  refunded  upon  demand. 

Redeemer  fails  to  banish  the  tobacco  habit  «=  ==«  e™  e«=  rs=H  ms.  »=„  .^^  ^k, 

l«.s?civ  r*        ••  *^  "'"'^  "■"  ""^  ^°^  """^  ^"^  ™™  ^''^ 

Let   Us  bessd  ¥oa   Lojuvmcisg     - 

Prnnff  If  you're  a  slave  of  the   tobacco   // 
a  A  WW*   habit  and  want   to   find  a  sure,   ^  ' 

quick  way  of  quitting  "for  keeps"  you  //   Newell  Pharmacal  Co..  Dept,  53S  §{. 
owe  It  to  yourself  and  your  family  to  mail   /*  pipnsp  ap-nd  without  nhlio-ntincr  mf  ir. 
the  coupon  below  or  send  your  name  and    //  your  free  book  etregardfne^ 
address  on  a  postal  and  receive  our  free    //  nnrt  r^rn^l^hnf  T^,!,,^^?  R^  Jl^^^t  ^m 
booklet  on  the  deadly  effect  of  tobacco    //  f  ree  ^e  fc,S  th  Jtobacco  hibl 
on  the  human  system.,  and  positive     f/  °™  *'^®  tooacco  naDic 

proof    that    Tobacco    Redeemer     /*  -.j 

Will  quickly  free  you    from    the    //  "^"^^ • 

babit.  jfa  ^ 

//  Street  and  No _ ., 

NEWELL  PHARMACAL  CO..    /' 

Dept.  535  St.  Louis,  Mo.   //  Town „ State 
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Write  for  our  Literature  of  the  Farm^^sent  free. 


Testing    Kafir    Poster 

Wtiere   to   Plant    Kafir   Poster 

Seed    Oats    Poster 

Copper    Plated    Potatoes    Poster 

Potato   Scab    Poster 

Cost  of   Producing   IVillk 

Wood:     Its  Adaptation  to  IVIUsiC 

Uses 
Drying   Vegetables 


Recipes — Corn,     Kafir,    Potatoes 

Potato    Type    Poster 

60%   on  Your  Money  Poster 

Bunt  Poster 

Hints  on   Growing  Potatoes 

Farm    Weeds — Their    Nature    and 

Destruction 
Making  Steel  and  Wire. 


jrican  Steel  &  Wire  Company 


NEW    YORK 


CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 


DENVER 


Export  Representative:  ....  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  New  York 
Pacific  Coast  Representative:  ....  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Company 
San    Francisco  Los   Angeles  Portland  Seattle 
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